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SIGNS 

* before Greek or Latin works denotes words not actuaUy extant. 

[ — ], names of authors or works in square brackets indicate false or doubtful attributions. 
A sxnall number above the line indicates the number of an edition. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT 

WORK 

A. GENERAL 


ad fin. 

ad finem 

l.c. or loc. cit. 

loco citato 

ad loc. 

ad locum 

lit. 

literally 

ad init. 

ad initium 

mod. 

modem 

al. 

alias, aliter, etc. 

n. 

note 

ap. 

apud 

n.d. 

no date 

arg. 

argument 

no. 

number 

art. 

article 

n. plur. 

neuter plural 

b. 

bom 

N.S. 

New Series 

c, cc. 

century, centuries 

OE « 

Old English 

c. 

circa 

Olr 

Old Irish 

comm. 

commentary 

ON 

Old Norse 

d. 

died 

O.T. 

Old Testament 

E.T. 

see Engl. Transl. 

op. cit. 

opus citatum 

ed. 

editor, edition, edidit, or edited by 

pL, pb. 

plate, plates 

Engl. Transl. or E.T. 

English Translation 

Ps.. 

Pseudo- 

csp. 

especially 

qu. 

query 

f.,ff. 

and following 

q.v., qq.v. 

quod vide, quae vide 

fl. 

fiomit 

rp. 

reprint 

Fr. 

French 

Btr. 

strophe 

fr., fra. 

fragment, fragments 

8.V. 

sub voce 

ib., ibid. 

ibidem 

Suppl. 

Supplement 

id. 

idem 

temp. 

tempore, in the time of 

inh 

infra 

tr. or tranal. 

translation or translated by 

Ir. 

Irish 

V., w. 

verse, verses 

l.plL 

line, lines 




B. AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


AJArch, 

AJPhU. 

ARW 

A.V. 

Abh. followed by name 
of Academy or 
Society 

Abh, tSchi, Ges. WisM, 
Abh. zu Gesch, d. Math, 


Abh, zu Gesch, d, Med. 


American Journal of Archaeology^ 
1897- 

American Journal of Philology, 1880- 
Archiv fUr Religionsudssenschqft, 
1898“” 
see Beazley 
Abhandhingen 


Abhandlungen der sdchsisehen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften, 

1877- 

Abhandlungen zur Geschickte der 
NaturuAssenscheften und d. 


Aeschin. 

In Ctes, 

In Tim, 

A£t. 

Ale. 

Alddamasi Soph. 
Alcm. 

Alex. Polyh. 

Altheim, Hist, Rom. 
Rel, 

Am, Ac, Rome 

Amm. Marc. 
Ammon. 



Medizin, 1922- 

UiJJ, 

Acad, index Here, 

Aeadermcorum phslosophorum index 

Anac. 


Herculanensis editus a F. Bueche* 

Andoc. 


lero (1869) 

Anecd. Badu 

Ael. 

Aelianus 


HA 

De natura ammalium 

,, Bekk. 

VH 

Varia Historia 


Aen, 

Aeneid 

Ox, 

.Aeach, 

Aeschylus 


Si. . 

i^amemnofi 

Cnoephori 

„ Par, 

Bum, 

Eurnemdes 


Pers, 

Persae 


PV 

Prometheus Vinctus 

Ann, ipigr. 

Sept. 

Septem contra Thebas 


.SupPm 

Supphcee 



Aeschines 
Against Ctesiphon 
Against Tmarchus 
AStius 
Alcaeus 

AlcidamaSp Tlepi oo^ior&w 
Aleman 

Alexander Polyhiator 
F. Altheim, Rdmische Rehgjons- 
geschichte, tr. H. Mattingly 
(1938) 

Memoirs of the American Academy af 
Rome, 1915- 
Ammianua Marcellinua 
Ammonlua grammaticua 
/ 7 cpl oyiaUav icol Xffmv 

Anacreon 
Andocidea 

Anecdota Graeca, ed. L. Bachmaon 
(1828*9) 

Anecdota Graeca, ed. 1 . Bekker (3 
voU. 1814-21) 

Anecdota Graeca e codd. MSS. BibI, 
Oxon.» ed. J. A. Cramer (4 vob„ 

Anecdota^aeca e codd. MSS. Bibl. 
Reg. Pariaiensia, ed. J. A. 
Cramer (4 vols., 1839-41) 

V Annie £pi^aphigue (published In 
Reoue Archiologique and aepsr- 
•teiyi 1888-) 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Arm, 1 st, 

Annali del Istituto di Corrispondenza 

Arist. (cont.) 



Archaeologiea, 1829- 


Cat. 

Catmoriae 

Anon, De Com, or Ilepi 

Anonymus De Comoedia 


[Col.] 

De CdoribuM 

KWfl. 



De An. 

De Amma 

Ant, Class, 

VAntiquiti clastique, 1932- 


Div. Somn, 

De Divinatione per Somrtia 

Ant, Kunstpr, 

Bee Norden 


Eth. Eud. 

Ethica Eudemia 

Ant. Lib. 

Antoninus Liberalis 


Eth. Nic. 

Ethica Nicomachea 

Met. 

Metamorphoses 


Fr. 

Fragmenta 

Anth, Lot. 

Anthologia Latina, cd. A. 

Riesc, 

Gen. An. 

De Generatione Animalium 


F. Buechcler, and E. 

Lorn- 

Gen. Corr. 

De Generatione et Corruptione 


matzsch (1869-1926) 


HA or Hist. An. 

Historia Animalium 

Anth, Lyr. Graec. 

see Diehl 


Int. 

De Interpretatione 

Anth. Pal. 

Anthologia Palatina 


[Lin. /nj.] 

De Lineis Insecabilibus 

Anth. Plan. 

Anthologia Planudea 


[Mag. Mor.] 

Magna Moralia 

Antig. Car. 

Antigonus Caryatius 


[Mech.] 

Mechardea 

Antip. Sid. 

Antipater Sidonius 


Mem. 

De Memoria 

Ana. followed by name 

Anaeiger or Ameigen 


Metaph. 

Metaphysiia 

of Academy or 



Mete. 

Meteorologica 

Society 



[Mir. Ausc.] 

see Mir. Ausc. under M 

Ap. Rhod, 

Apollonius Rhodius 


[Mund.] 

De Mundo 

Argon, 

Argonautica 


[Osc.] 

Oeconomica 

Apollod. 

Apollodorua mythographua 


Part. An. 

De Partibus Animalium 

Bibl, 

Bibliotheca 


Ph. 

Physica 

Epit, 

Epitome 


[Phgri.\ 

Physiognomonica 

Apollonius 

Apollonius paradozographus 


Poet. 

Poetica 

Mir, 

Mirabilia 


Pol. 

Politica \ 

Apollonius Dyscolus 



[Pr.] 

Problemata \ 

P^OJI. 

De pronominibus 


Resp. 

De Respirations 

App. 

Appian 


Rh. 

Rhetorica 

BCiv, 

Bella Civilia 


[Rh. Al.] 

Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 

Hann. 

'Avpipalicij 


Sens. 

De Sensu 

Hup. 

*iPrjpiici 


Soph. El. 

Sophistici Elenchi 

III. 

VAAvpim^ 


Top. 

Topica 

Mae. 

MaKtSontci) 


[Xen.] 

De Xenophane 

Mith, 

MiOpiSartios 


Aristid. Quint. 

Aristides Quintiiianus 

Pun. 

Aifiviaj 


Aristox. Fr. Hist. 

Aristoxenus, Fragmenta Historia 

Sam, 

Eawintcij 


Harm. 

Harmonica 

Syr. 

EvpiaKij 


Rhythm. 

Rhythmica 

App. Verg, 

Appendix Vergiliana 


Am. 

Amobiua 


Apsines, IVieL 
Apul. 

Apol, 

Asclep, 

De deo Soe, 
De dog. Plat, 
Flor. 

Met. 

Ar. 

Ach. 

Av, 

Ecclm 

Eq, 

&. 

Plut. 

Ran, 

Thesm, 

Vesp. 

Ar. Byz. 

Aratus Phaen, 
Progn. 

Arch, Ad, 

Arch, Arts. 


Arch.-Epigr, Mitt, 
Osterr, 

Arch, 6 rt. 

Arch* jfoum. 

Arch, latdn. Lexikogr, 


Arch, Pap, 

Aitrhih 

Arlst. 

An. Post, 
An. Pr, 
Ath,Pol. 
Cad, 


Apsinea, Ars Rhetorica 
Apuleius 
Apologw 
Asclepius 
De deo Socratico 
De dogmate Platonu 
Florida 

Metamorphoses 

Aristophanes 

Acharnemei 

Aves 

Ecclesiazusae 

Equites 

Lysistrata 

Nubes 

Plutus 

Ranae 

Thesmophoriasmsae 

Vespae 

Aristophanes Byzantinus 
Aratua, Phaenomena 
Prognostica 

Archaeologia Aeliana (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne), 1815- 
Archdologiscner Ameiger in Jahrhuch 
des [kaiserlichen] deutschen arch^ 
dologischen Instituts (JDAI) 
*AgxQiu>haYuc 6 ¥ deXrlQv, 19x5- 
*ApxatcXoYudl fit pis, 1910- 

Archdologisch^epigraphisehe Mitthei^ 
lu^en aus Osterreich-Ungam, 

Archeologiai Srtesitd, 1881- 
Archaeological Journal, 1845- 
Archiv fUr latein. Lepdkographie u, 
Grammatik, ed. E. Wdlfflin, 
1884-1909 

ArMv fiir Papyrusforsehung, 1900- 

Archiloohua 

Aristotle 

Analytica Posteriora 
Anafytica Priora 
UoXtrtlu 

De Cado 


Adv. Nat. or Adv. 
Gent. 

Amim (von) 

Air. 

Anah. 

Epict. Dlss. 

Peripl. M. Eux, 
Tact. 

Art Bull. 

Artem. 

Aac. 

Com, 

MU, 

Pis. 

Verr. 

Ath. 

Ath. Mitt, 


Athenaeum 

Athenagoraa, Leg. pro 
Christ. 

Auct. ad Her. 

August. 

Ad Rom. 

De civ. D, 

In Evang. lohan, 

Ep. 

Retract, 

Aul. Cell, 
ifur. Viet., Caes. 

[Aur. Viet], De Vir. III. 
Auson. 

Cent, Nupt, 

Grat. Act. 

Mos, 

Ordo Nob. Urb, 
Prof. Burd. 

Technop, 


Adversus Nationes 

sec SVF 
Arrian 
Anabasis 

Epicteti Dissertafiones 
Periplus Maris Euxini 
Tactica 

Art Bulletin (New York), 1913- 
Artemidorua Daldianus 
Asconius 

Commentary on Cicero, Pro 
Cornelio de maiestate 
Commentary on Cicero, Pro 
MUone 

Commentary on Cicero, In Pisonem 
Commentary on Cicero, In Verrem 
Athenaeus 

MitteUungen des deutschen archdo~ 
logischen Instituts, Atherdsche 
AbteUung, 1876- 

Atkenaeum (Pavia), Nuova Serie, 
1923- 

Athenagoraa, Legatio ^o Christianis 
B Uptofida irepi Apiorkwiar 
Auctor ad Herennium 
Augustine 

Expositio of Epist. ad Romanos 
De dvitate Dei 

Traetatus in Eva/igdium lohannis 
Epistulae 
Retractatiofus 
see Cell. 

Aurelius Victor, Caesares 
[Aurelius Victor], De Viris Illustribus 
Ausonius 
Cento Nuptialis 
Oradarum Actio 
Mosdla 

Ordo NdbUium Urbium 
Commerrioratio Professorum Bur^ 
digalensium 
Technopaegnion 



BAcU 

BA^gypt, 

BAfr. 

BAlex, 

BCH 

BGU 


BKT 


B.M. 

BJVf. Coins, Rom. Emp. 
BMQ 

B. phU. Woch. 

BSA 

BSR 

Bacchyl. 

Baehr. 

FPR 

PLM 

fiaBil. De Virg. 

Beazley, A.y, 

Beihl. 

Beitr» 

Beloch 
Gr, Gtsch. 

R 6 m, Gesch. 

B6rard| Bibliogr. topogr. 


Ber. Sdchs. Ges. Wiss. 


Berger, Gesch. d. wiss. 
Erdkunde d. Gr. 

Berl. Abh. 


Berl. Kim. Text. 
Berve, Alexanderreich 

Bibl. Be, Franc. 

Bidez-Cuinont 

Blass, Att. Ber. 

BoU. Fil. Clast. 

Bonner Jahrb. 

Bretl. phU. Abh. 
Bruns, Font. 

Bud^ 


Buecheler, Corm. 
Epigr. 

Bull. Com. Arch. 

Bull. Carr. HeU. 
Bull. Jst. Dir. Rom. 

Bumet, EGP 

Bursian 

yahretb. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Bellum AcHaeum : see BAegypt, 
Carmen de Belh Aegyptiaco sive 
Actiaco (papyrus fra^ent) 
Bellum Afrieum ' 

Bellum Alexandrinum 
Bulletin de CorrespondaneeHelldmque, 

1877-^ 

Berliner Griechische Urkunden (Agyp^ 
tische Urkunden out den Kgl. 
Muteen zu Berlin), 1895- 
Berliner Klassikertexte, herausgegeben 
von der Generalverwaltung der 
Kgl. Museen xu Berlin, 1904- 
British Museum 

British Museum Catalogue of Coins 
of the Roman Empire, 1923- 
British Museum Quarterly, 1926- 
Berliner phUologisehe Wochensehrift, 
1881-1920 

Annual of the British School at 
Athens, 1895- 

Papers of the British School at Rome, 
1902- 
Bacchylides 

E. Baehrena 

Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum, 
1886 

ace PLM 

Basil iua, De Virginitate 

J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler 

(iW) 

Beiblatt 

Beitrag, Beitrdge 

K. J. Beloch 

Griechische Geschichte^ (1912-27) 

Rdmische Geschichte bis zum Begiim 
der punischen Kriege (1926) 

J. B^rard, Bibliographic topogra- 
phique des principales citis 
grecquet de Vltalie nUridionale et 
de la Sidle dans Vantiquiti 

(1941)- 

Berichte Uber die V erhandlungen der 
[Kg/.] sdchsischen Gesellschaftder 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 1 848 
H. Berger, Geschichte d. toissen- 
schaftlichen Erdkunde d. Grie- 
chen* (1903) 

Abhandlungen der preufi. AJtademie 
d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1786-1907; 1908- 
Ber liner Klassikertexte, 1904- 
H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich am pro- 
sopographischer Grundlage (1927) 
Bibliothkque des Bcoles franfaises 
d'Athknes et de Rome, 1877- 
J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages 
helldnsis (z vols., 1938) 

F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, 
2nd ed. 1887-98 

BoUettino di fUologia classica, 1894- 
1929; N.S. 1930- 
Bonner JahrbUcher, 1895- 
Breslauer phUologisehe Abhandlungen 
C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
antiquP (1919) 

G>llection des Univ. de France, 
publi6e sous le patronage de 
rAssoc. Guillaume Bud6 

F. Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epi^ 

graphica (2 vols. with Supplem. 
by £. Lx>fnmatzsch, 1895-1926) 
BuUettino della Commissione archeo* 
Iwica comunale in Roma, 1872- 
see BCH 


BulletHno del IsHtuto di diritto 
romano, 1888- 

J, Bumet, Early Greek Phtlotophy^ 
(1930) 

C. Bursian, Geograpkievon Orweehen- 
latuit vol. ii (1872) 

Buraian'a yahresberichte Uber die 
Fortsdsntte der Aitertumewitsem- 
echitft, 1873- 


Byz. und Neugr. Jahrb. 
Byz. Zeitschr. 


Byzantiniseh’-neugrieehische Jahr^ 
bileher (1920-) 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1892- 


CAF 

CAH 

CGF 

CHJ 

CIA 

CIE 

CIL 


CISem. 

CJ 

CMG 

CML 

CPhU. 

CPL 


CQ 

CR 

CRAcad. Inter. 


CRF 

CSEL 


T. Kock, Corrneorum Atticorum Frag^ 
menta (1880-8) 

The Cambridge Ancient History 

(1923-39) 

G» Kaibel, Comicorum Graeeorum 
Fragmenta (1899) 

Cambridge Historic^ Journal, 1924^ 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 
(1825-) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum 
(1893-) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
(1863-) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 

(i88i-) 

Classical Journal, 1905- 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum ( 1 908-) 
Corpus Medicorum Latinorum ( 1 9 1 5-) 
Classical Philology, 1906- 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum (1894- 
1920) 

Classical Quarterly, 1907- 
Classical Review, 1887- 
Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres, 1857- 
sce Ribbeck 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum (1866 ff.) 


Gaea. 

BCiv. 

BGall. 

Callim. 

Aet. 

Ap. 

Cer. 

Del. 

Dian. 

Epigr. 

Jov. 

Lav. Pall. 
Calp. 


Caesar 
Bellum Civile 
Bellum Gallicum 
Callimachus 
Aetia 

Hymnus in Apollinem 
„ „ Cererem 

„ „ Delum 

„ „ Dianam 

Epigrammata 
Hymnus tn Jovem 
Lavaerum Palladis 
Calpumius Siculus 


Carm. Arv. 
Carm. Epigr 

Carm. Pop. 


Carm. Sal. 
Caiy-Warmington , 
Explorers 
Cass. Dio 
Cassiod. 

Var. 

Cat, Cod. Astr. 
Cat. Lit. Pap. 


Cato, Agr. or Kurf. 

O^. 

Catull. 

Celsus, Med. 
Censorinus, D.N. 
Chalcid. in Tim. 
Charisiua, Gramm. 
Christ-Schmid-St&hlin 


Carmen Arvale 

Carmifia Epigraphiea {*pars posterior* 
of Anthologia Latina) 

Carmina Popularia in Diehl’s Anth, 
Lyr. Graec. ii, pp. 192-208 
Carmen Saliare 

M. Cary and E. H. Wamungton, 
The Ancient Explorers (1929) 
Cassius Dio 
Cassiodorus 
Variae 

Catalogue Codicum Astrologorum (ed. , 
F. Cumont et alii, 1898-) 

H. ]. M. Milne, Catalogue the 
Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum (1927) 

Cato, De Agricultura or De Re Rustiea 
Origines 
CatuUua 

Celsus, De Medicina 
Censorinus, De die natali 
Chalcidius, in Platords Timaeum 
Charisius, Ars Grammatica 
W. von Christ, Geschichte d. griecki- 
schen Litteratur, revised by W. 
Schmid and St&hlin, 11, i* 
1920, II. ii^ 1924. See aleO' 
Schmid-Stihlin. 


Chron. MarcelL 
Chron. Min. 
Chron. Pasch. 
Cic. 

Acad. 

Acad. Post. 


Acad. Pr. 


Marcellinus, CArofiteoft 
Chronica Minora 
Chronicon Paschale 
Cicero (Marcus Tullius) 

Academkae Quaestiones 
Academica Posteriora (^Plasberg, 
Bk. IV) 

Academica Priora (» Plasbergp. 
Bk. I) 



am 
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!k. {eont.) 


Cook, Zeus 

ad Brut, 

Epistulae ad Brutum 

Armc. 

De Amicitia 


. Arih. 

Pro Archia 

Comutus, TTieol, Graec 

Ait. 

Epistulae ad Atticum 

Balb. 

Pro Balbo 


Brut. 

Brutus or De Claris Oratoribus 

Corp. poes. ep. Graec. 

Ccucin. 

Pro Caecina 

lud. 

Cael. 

Pro Caelio 


Cat. 

In Catilinam 


Clu, 

Pro Cluentio 


Com. 

Pro Cornelio de maiestate (frag- 

Cos., Cos. tuff. 


mentary) 

Cramer, Anecd. Par. 

Deiot. 

Pro rege Deiotaro 

Croiset, Hist. Lit. Gr. 

De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 

see Leg. Man. 

De Or. 

De Oratore 


Dio. 

De Divinatione 

Cul. 

Div. Caec. 

Divinatio in Caecilium 

Cumont, Rd. or. 

Dom. 

De Domo sua 

Fam. 

Epistulae ad Familiares 

Cyril, Adv. lul. 

Fat. 

De Fato 

Fin. 

De Fimbus 

DCB 

Flac. 

Pro Flacco 


Font. 

Pro Fonteio 


Har. Resp. 

De Haruspicum Respomo 

D.H. 

Inv. Rhet. 

De Inventione Rhetorica 

D.L. 

Leg. Agr. 

De Lege Agraria 

Dam. Isid. 

Leg. 

De Legibus 

Dar.-Sag. 

Leg. Man. 

Pro Lege Manilia or De Imperio 
Cn. Pompeii 

Lig. 

Pro Ligario 


Luc. 

Lucullus or Acadermca Posteriora 

De Com. 

Marcell. 

Pro Marcello 

De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. 

MU. 

Pro Mtlone 

Mur. 

Pro Murena 

De Vir. III. 

Nat. D. 

De Natura Deorum 

D^chelette, Manuel 

Off. 

De Officiis 

Orat. 

Orator ad M. Brutum 


Phil. 

Orationes Philippicae 

Dem. 

Pis. 

In Pisonem 

De Cor, 

Plane. 

Pro Plancio 

Lept. 

Proo. Com. 

De Provinciis Consularibus 

Meid. 

QFr. 

Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 

Demetr. Eloc. 

Quinct. 

Pro Quinctio 


QRosc. 

Pro Roscio Comoedo 

Demiahezuk, Supp. 

Rab. Post. 

Pro Rabirio Postumo 

Com. 

Red. Pop. 

Post reditum ad Populum 

Democr. 

Red. Sen. 

Post reditum in Senatu 

Dessau, ILS 

Rep. 

De Republica 


Scaur. 

Pro Scauro 

Did. lul. 

Sen. 

De Senectute 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 

Sest. 

Pro Sestio 

Sull. 

Pro Sulla 

Poet, Rom. vet. 


Top. 

Tiuc. 

Verr, 

Cicero, Comment. Pet. 

Cichorius, R6m. Stud. 

Claud., Cons. Hon. 

Com. Stil. 

Clem. Al. 

Protr. 

Strom> 

Cod. 

Cod. lust. 

Cod. Theod. 

Codd* Lot. Ant. (Lowe) 

Coll. Alex. 
Cbllingwood-Myw, 
Roman Britain 

Comm, in Arist. Oraeca 
Camp. Gr, Stud. 

Comp. Lat. Stud, 

Cdoon, Narr. 

CamU 

Conway* Jtal. Dial. 


(fragmentary) 

Ti^ica 
Tusadanae Disputationes 
In Verrem 

Cicero (Quintus), Commentariplum 
Petitioms 

C. Cichorius, Rdmische Studien, 1922 
(cited by chapter and section) 
Claudianus, De consulatu Honorii 
De consulatu Stilichonis 
Clemens Alexandrinus 
Protrepticus 
Stromateis 
Codex 

Codex lustinianus 
Codex Theodosianus 

E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Anti- 
guiores (193 4-) 
see Powell 

R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. 
Myres, Roman Britain and the 
English Settlements^ (^937) 
Cammentaria in Aristotelem draeca 
The Cambridge Conpamon to Greek 
Studies* (1931) 

The Cambridge Conpanion to Latin 
Studies^ O935) 

Conon Mythographus, dniyfaeis 
Constitutio 

R. S« Conway^ Italic Dialects (1897) 


Diels, Dox, Oraec. 
Vorsokr, 

Dig. 

Dio Cass. 

Dio Chrys. 

Or. 

Diocl. Magn. 

Diod. or Diod. Sic. 
Diog. Laert. or D.L. 
Diogenian. 

Diom. 

Dion. Calliphon. 
Dion. Hal. or D.H. 
Ant. Rom, 

Comp. 

De Indt. 

Dem. 

Isoe. 

Lys. 

Pomp, 

Rhet. 

Thuc. 

Vett. Cem. 

Dion. Thrax 
Dionya. Per, 

Diss. 

Diss. Pan. 
Dittenberg. SIG 


A. B. Cook, Zeus: a Study in Andetd 
Religion (vol. i, 19^4 > ^ol. it, 

1925; vol. iii, 1940) , 

Comutus (L. Annaeus), Emopoari 
rwr Kar^ 0«oAoyfai» 

napdbehoyLivwv 

Corpusculum poesis epicae Graecae 
ludibundae, vol. 1, Parodia et 
Archestratusy P. Brandt, 1888; 
vol. 2, Syllographi Graeci, 
C. Wachsmuth, 1885 
Consul, Consul suffectus 
see Anecd. Par. 

Croiset (A. and M.), Histoire de la 
littirature grecque, i** 1928, ii* 
1914, iip 1913, iv* 1900, V 1928 
Culex 

F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales 

dans lepaganisme romain* (1929) 
Cyrillus, Adversus lulianum 

Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature, ed. H. Wace and 
W. C. Piercy, 1911. 
see Dion. Hal. 
see Diog. Laert. 

Damascius, Vita Isidori \ 

Ch. Daremberg and E. So^lio, Die- 
tionnaire des antiquitii grecques 
et romaines d'apTh les textes et 
les monuments (1877-1919) 
see Anon. De Com. 

G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani 

(1907-) 

De Viris Illustribus (auctor ignotus) 
J. D6chelette, Manuel d* archiologie 
prdiistorique, celtique et gallo- 
romaine (1908-14) 

Demosthenes 
De Corona 
Against Leptines 
Agaimt Meidias 

Demetrius [Phalereus], DeEloeutione 
=*n. ipfirjveU^ 

J. Demiahezuk, Supplementum Corrd- 
eum (1912) 

Democritus 

H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae (1892-1916) 

Didius JulianuSp see S.H.A. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyriea Graeea 
(1925, 2nd ed. 1942) 

Poetarum Romanorum veterum re- 
liquiae (1911) 

H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (1879) 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^ 

(1934) 

Digesta 
Dio Cassiua 
Dio Chrysostomus 
C^afiones 

Diodes of Magnesia 
Diodorus Siculus 
Diogenes Laertius 
Diogenianus Paroemiographus 
Diomedes Grammaticus 
Dionysius Calliphontis filius 
Dionyuus Halicamassensis 
Aniiquitates Romanae 
De Compositions Verborum 
De Imitatione 
De Demosthene 
De Isoerate 
De Lysia 

Epistida ad Pompeium 
Ars Rhetorica 
De Thucydide 
De Veterum Centura 
Dionysius Thrax 
Dionysius Periegeta 
Dissertation 

Dissertationes Pannonicae 1932- 
W . Dittenberger,iS'y//oge imeriptio- 
num Graecaruffp (1915-24) 
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Dijbt. Epigr. 
Donat: 

Dox. Gtaee* 


tee Ruggiero 
Aelius Donatus 
see Diels 


EGF 

EGP 
EM 
ERE 
Enc, Brit, 
EnniuSi Ann, 
Eph, Epigr, 


Epicurus, Ep, 

Epigr, Gr, 

Epiph. Adv, Haeres, 
Epit, 

Epit, Oxyrh, 
Eratosth. 

[Cflf.] 

Eu d'arch. rom. 

Etym. Gud, 

Etym, Magn. 

Euc. 

Eudem. 

Eunap. 

VS 

Eup. 

Eur. 

Ale, 

Andr, 

Batch. 

Beller, 


HF 

Hee. 

Hd. 

Heracl, 

Hipp. 

Hypi. 

lA 

JT 

Med. 

Or. 

Phoen. 

Rhes. 

Sthen. 

Supp. 

Tro, 

Eus. or Euseb, 

Ckron. 

Hist. EccL 
Praep, Evang, 

Eust., II. 

Eutocius, In Arch, eirc, 
dim. 


G. Kinkel, Epieorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (1877) 
tee Burnet 
see Etym. Magn, 
see Hastings 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Ennius, Annales 

Ephemer^ Epigraphica, Corporis In- 
scriptionum Latinarum Supple- 
mentum, Berlin 1872- 
Epicurus, Epistulae 
G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeea ex 
lapidibus conlecta (1878) 
Epiphaniua, Adversus Haereses 
Epitome 

Epitome Oxyrhynchiea of Livy 
Eratosthenes 
[ifarcurrepio/io/] 

Vol. I of Annales del* Scale des Hautes 
Etudes de Gand (1937) 
Etymologieum Gudianum 
Etymologicum Magnum 
Euclid 
Eudemus 
Eunapius 

Vitae Sophistarum 
Eupolis 
Euripides 
Alcestis 
Andromache 
Bacehae 
Bellerophon 
Cyclops 
Electra 

Hercules Furens 

Hecuba 

Helena 

Heraclidae 

Hippolytus 

Hypsipyle 

Iphigenia Aulidensis 
Iphigema Taurica 
Medea 
Orestes 
Phoenissoi 
Rhesus 
Sthenehoea 
Supplices 
Troades 
Eusebius 
Chronica 

Historia Eeclesiastica 
Praeparatio EvangeUca 
Eustathius, ad Iliaaem 
Eutocius, In Archimedis esreuli dimen- 
sionem 


FCG 

FGtH 

FHG 

FPG 

FPL 

FPR 

Famell, Cults 

Hero-Cults 

Featus, Gloss, Lat, 

Firm. Mat. 

Err. prof. rd. 
Fleck. J. SuppI, 


Frank, Eton. Swv, 


see Meineke 

F. Jacoby, Fragments der griechischen 
Historiker (1923-) 

C. MOller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum (1841-70) 

F. W. A. MuUac^, Fragmenta Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum (1860-81) 
see Morel 

aee Baehr. (Baehrens) 

L. R. Famell, The Cults of the Greek 
StsUes (1896-1909) 

L. R. Famell, Greek Hero-Cults and 
Ideas of Immortality (1921) 

W. M. Lindsay’s second ed. of Festus 
in his Glossaria Latina^ vol. iv 
Firtnicus Matemus 
De errore profanarum rdigionum 
Fleckeisens JahrbikheT fUr klassische 
Philologies Suppl. axiv, 1898 
B Neuejahrhucherf. d. klassische 
Aitertum 

An Economie Survey of Ancient Rome, 
Ed. T. Frank (5 voia.. U.SA. 

1933^ 


Frazer, GB J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: a 

Study in Magic and ReUgioff^ 
(13 vols., 1911-15) 

Friedlflnder, Rom. Life L. FriedUnder, Darstdlungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Rowir’”*® (1921- 
23, revised by G. Wissowa); 
Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire (Engl. Transl. 
from ed. 7, 1908-13) 

Frontinus 

De Aquae Ductu Urbis Romae 
Strategemata 
Fronto, Epistulae 
Fulgentius 

Mitologiae tres libri 
Funaioli, Gramm. Rom, H. Funaioli, Grammaticae Romanae 
Frag. fragmenta (1907, vol* i alone 

published) 


Frontin. 

Aq. 

Str. 

Fronto, Ep, 
Fulg. 

Myth. 


GB 

GDI 


GGM 

Gai. Inst, 

Gal. 

Lihr. Propr. 
Nat, Fac. 
Cell. 

NA 

Gercke-Norden 


German. 

Arat. 

Gesch, 

Gesch. der griech. Lit. 

Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex. 
Gesch. rdm. Lit, 
Gloss, Lat. 

Glotz, Hist, grecque 


Gnomon 


Gomperz 


Herk. Stud, 
Gorg. 

Hd. 

Pal. 

Gdtt. Anz. 
Gdtt. Nachr. 


Gr. Gesch. 

Gramm. Lat. 
Gramm. Rom. Frag. 
Greenidge-Clay, 
Sources 

Grenier, Manud 


see Frazer 

H. Collitz et alii, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialektinschriften 
(1884-1915) 

C. Muller, Geographid Graeci Mi- 
nores (1855-61) 

Gaius, Institutiones 
Galen 

/7cpl raiv IblwP PifiMtov 
IJepl ^veiKuiP hwdftMtiiv 
Aulus Gellius 
Noctes A^ticae 

A. Gercke u. E. Norden, Eirddtung 
in die Altertumswissemchaft 
(19*7-) 

Germanicua 

Aratea 

Geschichte 

see Christ-Schmid-St&hlin and 
Schmid-Stahlin 
see Susemihl 
see Schanz and Teuffel 
see Lindsay 

G. Glotz, R. Cohen, and P. Roussel, 
HisUnre grecque^ i-iv. i (1925- 

38) 

Gnomon, Kritische Zeitschrift fUr 
d. gesamte klassische Ahertssms- 
wiss., 1925- 

T. Gomperz, Grieckische Denker 
(1896). Engl. Transl. ('Greek 
Thiers’), vol. i, 1901 ; voL ii, 
1902; VOL iii, 1905; voL iv, 
1912. 

Herkulamsche Studien (1866) 
Gorgiaa 
Helena 
Palamedes 

Cdttin^chergdehrte Anzeigen, 1739- 
Nachrichten von der Geseuschaft der 
Wissenschqften zu GSttingen, 
184s- 
see Beloch 
see Keil 
see Funaioli 

A. H. J. Greenidge and A. M. Clay, 
Sources for Roman History, 
*33-70 B.c. (1903) 

A. Grenier, Manud d^ardiMogie 
gaUo-romaine (1931-4; ■" vol. 
V of Ddchelette’a Manud 
darMologie prihistorique) 


HR Rd. see under Peter 

Halm, Rhet. Lat. Mm. K. Halm, Rhetores Latird Mmoret 
(1863) 

Harp. Harpocration 

Harrison, Prolegomena J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Rdigion (1903, 
3rd ed. 1922) 

7 %affitf Thetm:aStudyoftheSoeialOrigins 

of Greek Rdigion (2nd ed. 1927) 
Harv. Stud, Harvard Studies in Cioriiced Phile- 

logy, 1890- 

Harv, Theel. Rev. Harvard Theological Review, 1908^ 
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Hateingi^ EBE 


Hdft. 

Hdt. 

Headp Hist, Num. 

Hell, Oxy. 

Heph. 

Heraclid. Pont. 
Hermet 

Hermoc. 

Id, 

Inv. 

Prog, 

Herod. 

Hes. 

Op, 

Sc, or Scut, 
Th, or Theog, 
Hesp, 


Hieron. 
ab Abr, 


Adv, lovwian, 
Chron, 

De script, eceles. 

proleg, 

De Vir, III. 

Ep, 

Himer. Ex, Nap, 
Hippoc. 

lEp.] 

Hippol. 

Haer. 

Hist. Aug, 

Hist, Rom, Rel, 
Horn. 

II. 

Od, 

Homil, Clement, 
Hor. 

ArsP. 

Carm, 

Cartn. Saee. 
Epist, 

Epod, 

Sat, 

How and Wells 



Poet, Astr. 
Hymn, Horn. Ap. 

BaccK 

Cer, 

Mart, 

Merc. 

Pan, 

Ven. 

Hymn. Mag. 
Hymn, Orph. 
hyp. 


IG 

IG Rom, 

ILS 

IPE 

Iambi. 

Myst. 

Ibyc. 

n. 

/fidb*Germ. Forsch, 
Inst. lust. 

Isae. 


J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Re^ 
ligion and Ethics (i2 vols., 1908- 
21 ; Index vol. 1926) 
Herodianus 
Herodotus 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (ed. 2, 
1911) 

Helletuca Oxyrhynchia 
Hephaestion 
Heraclides Ponticus 
Hermes^ Zeitschrift fur klassische 
Philologie, 1866- 
Hermogenes 
i 7 e/>l c8ea)i^ 

IJepl €vpio€aif 
npoyvfivdaixara 
Herodas 
Hesiod 

Opera et Dies 

Scutum 

Theogonia 

Hesperia: Journal of the American 
School of Classical Studies at 
Athens^ 1932- 
Hieronymus (Jerome) 

ab Abraham t the chronological 
reckoning from the first year of 
Abraham followed in Jerome's 
translation and enlargement of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle 
Adversus lovinianum 
Chronica ^ab A hr. 

De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis pro- 
legomena 

De Viris lllustribus 
Epistulae 

Himerius, Excerpta Napolitana 
Hippocrates 
Epistulae 
Hippolytus 

Refutatio omnium Haeresium 
Historia Augusta (see S.H.A.) 
see Altheim 
Homer 
Iliad 
Odyssey 

Clementine Homilies 
Horace 
Ars Poetica 
Carmina or Odes 
Carmen Saeculare 
Epistulae 
Epodi 

Satirae or Sermones 
W. W. How and J. Wells, A Com- 
mentary on Herodotus (1912) 
Hyginus 
Fabulae 

Poetica Astronomica 
Hymnus Homericus ad Apollinem 
Bacchum 
Cererem 
Mortem 
Mercurium 
Panem 

„ „ „ Venerem 

Hymni Magici 
Hymrd Orphici 
hypothesis 


Inscriptiones Graecae (1873-) 
Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanos 
pertinentes (1906-) 
see Dessau 

InseripHones orae septentrionalis Ponti 
Euxini, (1885) 
lamblichus 
De Mysteriis 
Ibycus 
Iliad 

Indogermamsche Forschungtnt 1891- 

InstituHmm lustiniani 

Isacua 


laid. 

Etym, or Orig, 
Isoc. 

Bus. 

Paneg, 

It, Alex, 

It, Ant. 


Isidorus 

Etymologiae or Origines 
Isocrates 
Busiris 
Panegyrieus 
Itinerarium Alexandri 
Itineraria Antonini Augusti 


JDAI 


JEg,Arch, 

JHS 

JOAI 


JRS 

JTS 

Jacobsthal-Neuffer 

Jahrb, 

Jahrb,f. cl. Phil, Suppl, 

Jahresb, 

Jerome 

Jones, Eastern Cities 

Joseph. 

AJ 

Ap, 

BJ 

Vit. 

Joum, Bib. Lit, 

Journ. Phil, 

Journ. Sav. 

Julian. 

Apopht/i. 

Ep, 

Mis. 

Or. 

Just. Epit, 


Jahrbuch des [kaiserlich\ deutschen 
archdologischen InstitutSt 1886- 
(contains Archdologischer An- 
zeiger) 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
1914- 

Joumal of Hellenic Studies, 1880- 
Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen 

Archdolog, Institute in Wien, 
1898- 

Journal of Roman Studies, 1911- 
Journal of Theological Studies, 1 899- 
P. Jacobsthal and E. Neuffer, Gallia 
Graeca (1933) 
see [Neue] Jahrb. 

JahrbUcher fUr classische Philologie, 
Supplementband 
see Bursian \ 

see Hieron. 

A. H. M. Jones, The Citiei of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces 
Josephus 

Antiquitates Judaicae 
Contra Apionem 
Bellum Judaicum 
Vita 

Journal of Biblical Literature, 1890- 
Joumal of Philology, 1868-1920; 
Index, 1923 

Journal des savants, N.S. 1903- 
Julianus Imperator 
Apophthegmata 
Epistulae 
Misopogon 
Orationes 

Justinus, Epitome (of Trogus) 


K, 

KB 

KS 

KZ 

Kaibel 

Keil, Gramm, Lot, 

Kem, Inschr, von M, 

Orph, frag, 

Rd, d. Griech, 

Kl. Schr. 

Klass. PhU, Stud. 

Klio 

K 5 rte, Men, Rel, 
Kroll, Rhet, 


KOhn 


Kurd 

Bee Winter 

A. Kiessling and R. Scholl, ed. of 
Asconius 

Kuhn's Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, 1851- 
sec CGF and Epigr. Gr, 

H. Keil, Grammatici Latird (8 vols., 

1855-1923) 

O. Kem, Die Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia am Maeander (1900-) 
Orphica Fragmenta (iqzz) 

Did Religion der Griechen (1926) 
Kleine Schriften (of various authors) 
Klassische Philologische Studien her- 
Busg. von £. Bickel u. C. Jensen 
Klio, Beitrdge zur alien Geschichte^ 
1901- 

A. K 5 rte, Menandri Reliquiae 
W. Kroll, Rhetorik (1937 \ written as 
article for PW, but published 
separately) 

K. G. Ktihn, Medicorum Graecorum 
Opera 


LXX 

L&S 


Lactont. 

Div, Inst, 
Laur. 

Leipx, Stud. 


Lex. 

L^. Mess. 
Lib. Colon, 


Septuagint 

Liddell Be Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 9th ed., revised by H. 
Stuart Jones (1925-40) 
Lactsntius 
Divinae Institutiones 
Laurentian Library 
Ldpziger Studien xur Uatsisehen 
Philosophie, 1878-95 
Lesdeon 

Lexicon Messanente 
Ubn coloniarum 



LfW. Chnm. 


Lindtty, Glou, LaU 


Liu Gesch, 

Livy, EpiU 
Per. 

Lobeck, Aglooph. 
Loeb 

[Longinus], SubL 
Luc. 

Lucian 

Alex, 

Anach. 

CatapL 

Demon, 

Dial. MereU 
Dial, MarU 
HermoU 
Hist, comer. 
Jnd. 

lupp. Trag. 
Macr. 

JVfer. 

Salt. 

Symp. 

Syr. D. 

Trag. 

Ver. Hist. 

Vit. Auct. 
Lucil. 

Lucr. 

Lycoph. 

Alex. 

Lycurg. 

Leoc. 

Lydus, Mem. 

Mag. 

Lys. 

MGH 

Macrob. 

Sat. 

Malcovati, ORF 

Manitiua 

Marccllin. 

Marm. Par. 
Marcfuardt 
Pnvatleben 


Staatsveno. 

Mart. 

SpeeU 

Marx 

Med. Nederl. Akad. 

Med. Nederl. Hist. 

Inst. Rom. 
MeinekCp FCG 

Milaxges d'arch. 

MA. Masp. 
Men.Rel. 

Men. 


Pk. 

Sanu 

Metr. Mum. Studisi 
Meyer, Forsehungen 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Chr. Blinkenbera, Die Undische 
Tempelckronin, 1015 
W. M. Lindsay, Glossaria Latina 
(Paris, 1030) I 

see Christ-Scnmid-StiLhlin, Schmid- 
StBhlin, Schanz, and Susemihl 
Li^, Epitomae 
Perioehae 

C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829) 
Loeb Classical Library 
[Longinus], i 7 cpl 
Lucan 


Alexander 

Anacharsis 

Cataplus 

Demonax 

Dialogi Meretricii 

Dialogi Mortuorum 

Hermotimus 

Quomodo Historia comcribenda sit 
Adversus Indoctum 
luppiter Tragoedus 
Maerobii 
Nigrinus 
De Saltatione 
Symposium 
De Syria Dea 
Tragoedopodagra 
Verae Historiae 1 , a 
Vitarum Auctio 
Ludlius 
Lucretius 
Lycophron 
Alexandra 
Lycuri^ 

Against Leocrates 
Lydus, De Memibus 
De Magistratibus 
Lysias 


Monumenta Germaniae Historical 
i8z6- 
Macrobius 
Saturnalia 

H. Malcovati, Oratorum Romanorum 
Fragmenta (Turin, 1930) 

M. Manitius, Gesch. der lau Lit. des 
Mittelalters (1911-12) 
Marcellinua 

Marmor Parium {IG 12(5), 444) 

J. M^uardt 

Privatleben der Rdmer, 2^ Auflage, 
beaorgt von A. Mau. 2 vols., 
1886. These together make up 
vol. vii of Handbueh der r6nn~ 
schen Altertdmer, von Joachim 
Marquardt und Theodor 
Mommsen 

RSmische Staatsvertoaltung* (1881- 

5) 

Martial 

Spectaeula 

F.Maix, C.LueiliiCarminum Reliquiae 
(1904-5) 

Mededeeltsigen der Kofdnklijhe Aka- 
demie van Wetemchappen^ 1896- 
MededeeUngen van het Nederlandsch 
kistor. Imtituut te Romp 1921- 
A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comieorum 
Graeeorum (183 5^-57) 

Milanas d*archiologu et iTkistoire de 
Vaeole franfoise de RomOp 1881- 
Milanges Meapiro (1934-7) 
see Kdrte 
Menander 
^Bwroinomee 
•Hpms 

HepucnpofUmi 

Xa^a 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, StudioMp 1928- 
Ed. Meyer, Fortekungen Mfur alten 
GeuhkkU (1892^) 


Migne, PG 
PL 

Min. Pel. 
Oct. 

Mir. Ame. 


Migne, Patrologiae Curmsp series 
Graeca 

Patrologiae CursuSp series Latina 
Minucius Felix 
Octavius 

De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 


Mnemos. 

Mommsen 
Ges. Sehr. 

R5m. Forsch. 

Rdm, Staatsr. 

RSm. Stre^. 
Mommsen-Marquardt, 
Mamsel 

Mon. Ane. 

Mon. Ant. 


Mon. Piot 
Morel, FPL 


MOnzer, R6m. Adels- 
parteien 
Mas. Beige 
Myth. Vat. 


(auctor ignotus) 

Mnemosyne, 185a- 
Th. Mommsen 

Gesammelte Sekriften (8 vols., 1 905- 

13) 

Rdndsche Forsehungen (2 vols. (i in 
2nd ed.), 1864-79) 

Das Rdmisches Staatsrechtp i, ii (ed. 

3, 1887), iii (1888) 

Das Rdmisc/us Strafrecht (1899) 
Manuel des antiquitds romaines (1887- 
1907), a French transl. of Momm- 
sen's Rdmisches Staatsrecht 
Monumentum Anc^anum 
Monumenti Antichi pubblieatiper cura 
della Reale Aecadenua dei Lineei, 
1890- 

Monuments Piotp 1894- 
Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum epi- 
corum et lyrieorum . . . post E. 
Baehrens, ed. W. Morel (1927) 
F. MUnzer, Rbmische Adelsparteien u. 

AdelsfamUien (1920) 

Musie Beige, 1897- 
Mythograj^ Vaticani, ed. Bode 

(1834) 


Naehr. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Gdtt. 

Naeviu8,yr. com. 

Nauck 

Nemes. 


Cyn. 


Eel. 


Nep. 

An. 

Epanu 


lNeue'\Jahrh. 


Nic. 

Alex. 

Ther. 

Nic. Dam. 
Nilsson, Feste 


Non. 

Nonnus, Dion. 
Norden, Ant. 
Kunstpr. 


Not. Dign. [occ,'\ [or.] 

Not. Seav, 

Nov. 

Nov. Com. Fragm. 
Num. Chron. 

Numen. 


see Gdtt. Naehr. 


Naevius, fragmenta comoediarum 
see TGF 
Nemesianus 
Cynegetka 
Eclogae 
Nepos 
Attieus 


Epaminondas 

r ( 1 ) [Neue] JakrbOcher fOr Philologie 
und Pddagogikp 1826-97 
(z) Neue JahrbSeher fitr d. klas- 
sische Altertum, 1898-1925 
(3) Neue JahrbUeherfllr Wissemeh- 
aft undjugendbildung, 1925-36 
((i)i (%)> and (3) form a continuous 
^ series) 

Nicander 

Alexipharmaea 

Theriaca 

Nicolaus Damascenus 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste e. 
reUgidser Bedeutung m. Ausschluss 
d. attischen (1906) 

Nonius 

Nonnus, Dionysiaea 
E. Norden, Die Antike Kumtprosap 
vom d. Jakrh. v. Chr. 611 in d. Zeit 
d. Renatssance (1898, rp. with 
supplemenu 1^9) 

Notitia dignitatum in partibus Occi- 
dentis Orientis 

Notistie degU scavi di antkhitd, 1876- 

NoveUae 

see Schroeder 

Numismatic Ckroniclep 1861- 
Numenius 


O.C.T. 

OGJ 

ORF 

Od. 

Or. 

Origen, c. CeU. 
Oroa. 

Orph. Litht 
Ov. 


Oxford Classical Texts 
Orientis Graeci Insciiptionet Sdectae 
(1903-05) 
see Malcovati 
Odys^ 

OtiUo 

Origen, Contra Cehum 
Orosius 

Orphica, Uthiea 
Ovid 
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Ov. (eoHL) 


Am. 

Amoret 

Art Am, 

Ars Amatoria 

Fast. 

Fasti 

Hal. 

Halieuticon Liber 

Her, 

Heroides 

Ib. 

Ibis 

Medic. 

Medicamina faciei 

Met. 

Metamorphoses 

Pont. 

Epistulae ex Ponto 

Rem. Am, 

Remedia Amoris 

Tr. 

Tristia 

Overbeck 

J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schrift- 
quellen zur Geschichte d. bilden- 
den Kiinste bei den Griechen 
(1868) 


PG 

PGM 

PIR 


PL 

PLG 

PLM 

PMG 

PPF 

PSAS 

PSl 


PW 


PAmh. 

PAntin. 

PBerol. 

PEleph. 

PFouad 

PGiess. 


PHih. 

Pland, 

PLips. 

PLondon 

PLund 

PMilan. 

POd. 

POxy. 

PRyl. 


PTeb. 

PVat. II 

Parker, Roman World 


Parod, Epic, Or, Rd, 


Par^. 

Afnat, Narr, 

PauluSp Sent. 
Paua, 


mpl 

Bee Migne 

Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. by Karl 
Preisendanz, 2 vols., 1928-31 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani Sae- 
culi 7, 77, 777 (ist cd. by E. 
Klcbs and H. Dessau, 1897-8; 
2nd ed. by E. Groag and A. 
Stein. 1933-) 
see Migne 

T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci (1882, 

ip, 1914-15) 

Poetae Latini Minor es (ed. E. Baeh- 
rens, 5 vols., 1879-83 ; rev. by F. 
Vollmer, only vols. i, ii, and v 
completed 1911-35) 
see PGM 

H. Diels, PoetarUm Philosophorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta (1901) 
Proceedings Soc. Antiq. Scotland, 


1866- 

Papiri Greci e Latini (Pubblicazioni 
della Societd italiana per la ricer- 
ca dei Papyri greci e Latini in 
Egitto (1912-) 

A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W. Kroll. 
Real-Encyclopddie d. klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (1893-) 
Amherst Papyri, 1900- 
The Antinoe Papyrus of Theocritus 
Berlin Papyri 
Elephantine Papyri (1907) 

P. Jouguet and others, Les Papyrus 
Fouad I (1939) 

Griechische Papyri im Museum des ober- 
hessischen Geschichtsvereiru su 
Giessen 

Hibeh Papyri (1906) 

Papyri landanae (1912-) 

Griechische Urkunden der Papyrus- 
sammlung zu Leipzig 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
ed. F. G. Kenyon and H. I. Bell 
Papyri Lundenses 
Papiri Milanesi 
Papyri Osloenses 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B, P. 

Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1898-) 
Catalogue of the Greek papyri in 
the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester (1911-) 

Tebturds Papyri (1902-38) 

II Papiro yaitcano Greco 77, ed. 

M. Norsa and G. Vitelli (1931) 
H. M. D. Parker, A History of the 
Roman World from A.D. 138 to 
^ 337 (1935) 

Parodorum Epicorum Graecorum relu 
mae ( vol . i of Corpusculum Poesis 
Epicae Graecae Ludibundae, P. 
Brandt and C.Wachsmuth, 1 888) 
Partheniua 

Narrationum Amatoriarum libellus 


iradij/iara) 
Julius I^ulus, Sententiae 
Pausaniaa 


Peripl. M. Ruhr. 
Pers. 

Peter, HR Rel, 

Petron. 

Sat. 

Pf. 

Pfuhl 

Pherec. or Pherecyd. 
Phil. Unters. 

Phil. Wochenschr. 

Philo 

CW 


In Place. 
Leg. 

Philol. 

Philol. Suppl. 
Philostr. 


VA 
VS 
Phld. 

Phlegon, Mir. 

Phot. 

Bibl. 

Pind. 

Isthm. 

Nem. 

01. 

Pyth. 

PI. 

Ale. 

Ap. 

Chrm. 

Cra. 

Cri. 

Criti. 

Epin. 

Euthphr , 

Grg. 

Hipparch. 

Hp. Mi. 

La. or Lack. 

Leg. 

Menex. 

Phd. 

Phdr. 

Phlb. 

Prm. 

Prt. 

Resp. 

Symp, 

Soph. 

Tht. 

Ti. 

Platner-Aahby, Topog 
Diet. 

Plato Com. 

Platon. 

Dijff. Com. 

Plaut. 

An^h. 

Asin. 

Bacch. 

Capt. 

Cos. 

Cist. 

Cure. 

Men. 

Merc. 

Mostell. 

Stich. 

Plin. 

HN 

Plin. 

Ep. 

Pan. 

Tra. 

Plotinus, Enn. 

Plut. 


Periplus Maris RuM 
Persiua 

H. Peter, Historicorum Ronuuutrum 
Reliquiae (vol. i*, 1914) 
PetroniuB 
Satura 

R. Pfeiffer 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei u. Zeichnurtg d. 

Gricchen (3 vols., I9*3) 
Pherecydes 

Philologische Untersuchungen, 1880- 
Phihlogische Wochenschrift, 1921- 
Philo Judaeus 

Edition of Philo Judaeus by L. Cohn 
and P. Wendland (Berlin, 1896- 
1916) 

In Flaccum 
Legatio ad Gaium 
Philologus, 1846- 
Philologus, Supplement, x 860- 
Phi lostratus 
Imagines 
Vita Apollonii 
Vitae Sophistarum 
Philodemus 

Phlegon, Miracula \ 

Photius \ 

Bibliotheca 
Pindar 

Isthmian Odes 
Nemean „ 

Olympian „ 

Pythian „ 

Plato 

Alcibiades 

Apologia 

Charmides 

Cratylus 

Crito 

Critias 

Epinomis 

Euthyphro 

Gorgias 

Hipparchus 

Hippias Minor 

Laches 

Leges 

Menexenus 

Phaedo 

Phaedrus 

Philebus 

Parmenides 

Protagoras 

Respublica 

Symposium 

Sophista 

Theaetetus 

Timaeus 

S. B. Plainer and T. Ashby, A Topo* 

graphical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929) 

Plato Comicus 
PlatoniuB 

De Differentia Comoediarum 
Plautus 
Amphitruo 
Asinaria 
Bacchides 
Captivi 
Castna 
Cistellaria 
Curculio 
Menaechmi 
Mercator 
Mostellaria 
Stichus 

Pliny (the Elder) 

Naturalis Historia 
Pliny (the Younger) 

Epistulae ^ 

Panegyricus 
Epistulae ad Traianum 
Plotinus, Enneadct 
Plutarch 



Pint, (cant,) 

Afor. 

Amat, ^ 

An teni 

Comp, Ar, et Men. 

Conv. sept, sap. 

De Alex, fort. 

De def, or. 

De exU. 

De fac, 

De frat. amor, 

De garr. 

De gen. 

De glor. Ath. 

De Is, et Os. 

De lot. viv, 

De mul. vir. 

De mus. 

De prof. virt. 

De Pyth. or, 

De sera 
De sitperst. 

De tranq. anim. 
Quaest. conv. 
Quaest, Grace, 
Quaest. Plat. 
Quaest. Rom. 
Quomodo adul. 

Fit. 

Aem. 

Ages. 

Ale. 

Alex. 

Ant, 

Arat. 

C. Gracch. 

Caes. 

Cam, 

Cat. Mai., Min. 

Cic. 

dm. 

Cleom, 

Crass. 

Dem. 

Demetr* 

Flam. 

Luc. 

Lyc. 

Lys. 

Mar, 

Mare, 

Num. 

Pel. 

Per. 

PhU. 

Pomp. 

Pyrrh. 

Rom. 

Sert. 

Sol. 

SuU, 

Them. 

Thes. 

Ti. Gracch. 

Tim. 

fPlut.], Cons, ad Apoll. 
Fit. Horn. 

X orat. 

Poet. Rom. Fet. 

Poll. 

Onom. 

Polyaenus, Strat. 
Polyb. 

Pompon. 

Porph. 

Abst. 

De Antr, Nymph. 
Plot. 

Powell, CoU. Alex. 


ABBREVUTIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


MoraUa 

Amatorius 

An sent respuhlica gerenda sit 
Comparatio Aristophams et ' 
Menandri 

Convivium septem sapientium 
De fortuna Alexandri 
De defeetu oraculorum 
De exilio 

De facie in orhe lunae 
Defraterno amore 
De garrulitate 
De genio Socratis 
De gloria Atheniensium 
De hide et Osiride 
De latenter vivendo 
De mulierum virtutibus 
De musica 

De profectu in virtute 
De Pyihiae oraculis 
De sera numinis vindicta 
De superstitione 
De tranquillitate animi 
Quaestiones convivales 
„ Graecae 

„ Platonicae 

„ Romanae 

Quomodo adulescens poetas audire 
deheat 

Fitae Parallelae 
Aemilius Paulus 
Agesilaus 
Alcihiades 
Alexander 
Antonius 
Aratus 

Gains Gracchus 

Caesar 

Camillus 

Cato Maior, Minor 

Cicero 

Cimon 

Cleomenes 

Crassus 

Demosthenes 

Demetrius 

Flamininus 

LucuUus 

Lycurgus 

Lysander 

Marius 

Marcellus 

Numa 

Pelopidas 

Pericles 

PhUopoemen 

Pompeius 

Pyrrhus 

Romulus 

Sertorius 

Solon 

SuUa 

Themistocles 

Theseus 

Tiberius Gracchus 
Timoleon 

[Plutarch], Consolatio ad Apollordum 
Fita Homeri 
Fitae decern oratorum 
see Diehl 
Pollux 

Onomasticon 

Polyaenua, Strategemata 

Polybius 

Pomponius 

Porphyxy 

De Ahstinentia 
De Antro Nympharum 
Fita Plotini 

J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina 
(1925) 


Powell and Barber, 
Neto Chapters 


praef. 

Preisendanz 

Prellei^Robcrt 

Prise. Inst. 
Prod. 

In Ti, 
Procop. 

Goth. 

Farid, 

Progr. 

Prop. 

Prosop. Att. 

Prosop. Rom. 
Prudent. 
c. Symm. 
Perist. 

Ptol. 

Aim. 

Geog. 

Harm. 


J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, New 
Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature Second Series 
(19x9); Third Series (J. U. 
Powell alone, 1933) 
praefatio 
see PGM 

L. Preller, Griechisehe Mythologies, 
bearbeitet von C. Robert (1894) 
Priacian, Irutitutio deartegrammatica 
Proclus 

In Platords Timaeum eommentarii 
Procopius 

De Bello Gothico 
De Bello Fandalico 
Programm 
Propertius 

J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica 
(1901-3) 

— P/K 
PrudentiuB 

contra Symmachum 
Peristephanon 
Ptolemaeus mathematicus 
Almagest 
Geographia 
Harmonica 


Quint. 

Ep. ad Tryph. 
Inst. 

Quint. Smym. 


Quintilian 

Epistula ad Tryphonem (intro- 
ductory to the following) 
Institutio oratorio 
Quintus Smymaeus 


RGFF 


rlO 


Rav. Cosm. 
Reiff. 

Rend. 1 st, Lomb. 


Rend. Line. 


Rend. Pont. 


Ret. not. scr. Graee. 
min. 

Rev. Arch. 

Rev. Bibl. 

Rev. 6t. Anc. 

Rev. St. Grec. 

Rev. St. Lat. 

Rev. Hist. 

Rev. Hist. ReL 
Rev. Phil. 

RKMus. 

Rhet. 

Rhei. Her. 

Rhet. Lat. Min. 
Ribbeck, CRF 

TRP 


Ritter and Preller 

I Riv. d. Arch. Crist. 

I Riv. Fil. 

Riv. ital. per le sc. giur. 

Robert, Bild und Lied 
Robin 


Religiortsgeschichtliche Fersuche und 
Forarbeiten, ed. A. Dieterich, 
R. Wiinsch, L. Malten, O. 
Weinreich, L. Deubner (1903-) 
see Wissowa 

Der rOmisehe Limes in Oesterreich 
(1900-) 

Cosmographia Anonym Ravennatis 
Reifferscheid (ed. Suetonius) 
Rendiconti d. JR. istituto Lombardo di 
scienae e lettere, 1864- 
Rendiconii della reale accaderma dei 
Lincei, 6th Ser, 1892-1924; 7th 
Ser. 19*5“ 

Rendiconti della pontificia accadenda 
romana di archeologia, 1921- 
O. Keller, Return naturalium scri- 
ptores Graeci minores (1877) 
Revue archiologiqw, 1844- 
Revue bibliaue, 1892- 
Revue des etudes anciennes, 1899- 
Revue des itudes grecques, 1888- 
Revue des itudes latines, 1923- 
Revue histori^, 1876- 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1880- 
Revue de philologies Nouv. S6r. 1877- 
Rheimsches Museum filr PhUologie, 
1827-, Neue Fol^, 184a- 
see Spengd 

RhetorUa ad Herenmum 
see Halm 

O. Ribbedc, Cotmcoruia Romanmrum 
Pragmenta 

O. Ribbeck, Tragicarum Romano^ 
rum Fragmenta\both in Scaemcae 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmental 
(i897-«)] 

H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia 
PkUosophiae GraecM*f (i934) 
Rfvista di archeologia eristiana, 1924-* 
Rivista di filolagia, 1873^ 

Rivista italiana per le scienste giurU 
cUche, 1886- 

Carl Robert, Bild und Lied (1881) 

L. Robin, La Pensde grecque et 
Porigine de Vesprit sdentifiqu^ 
(1032); Engl. Tranal. Greek 
Thought 
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Rohde, D. gt, Roman 
R5m. 

RM. Foruh, 

RjSm. G^sch. 

Rdm. Mitt, 


Rdm. Staatsr, 
R 6 m. Strqfr. 
Rdm. Stud. 
Roscher, Lex. 


Rose, Handb, Gk. Myth. 

RoBibach, Rdm. Ehe 

RostovtzefT 
Roman Empire 

Hellenistic World 


Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr. 
Rut. Nimat. 


SC 

SEG 

S.H.A. 

Alex. Sev. 

Aurel. 

Comm. 

Did. lul. 
Hadr. 

M. Ant. 
Max. 

Sev. 

Sport. 

Tyr. Trig, 
Mare. 

SIG 

SMSR 

SPCK 

SVF 

Sail. 

Cat. 

H. 

lug. 

Satyr. 

Vit. Eur. 
Sav. Zeitschr. 


Schenz, Schanz-Hoaiua 


Schmid-StAhlin 


achol. 

Sdu)l, Bern. 

SMI. Bob. 
Schoi. Cruq. 
SehoL Dan. Aen. 


Schoi. Ftor. Callim. 
Sohroeder, Nov. Com. 
Frtigm. 
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E. Rohde, Der grieckische Roman u. t. 

Vorl&rfer* (1914) 

RSmtach 
see Mommaen 
see Beloch 

Mitieilungen des Deutschen Arehdolog. 
Instituts, Rdmische Abteilung, 
1886- 

Bee Mommaen 

»• »» 
aee Cichonua 

W. H. Roacher, Ausfiihrliehet Lexi- 
kon d. grieehischen u. rdnUschen 
Mythologies 1884- 

H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek 
Mythology^ (i945) 

A. Rosabach, Untersuehungen ilber 
die rdmischen Ehe (1853) 

M. Roatovtzeff 

The Social and Eeononuc History of 
the Roman Empire (1926) 

The Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World (3 vols., 
1941) 

E. de Ruggero, Dizionario epigrcfico 
di antichitd romana (1886-) 
Rutiliua Namatianus, De Reditu 


Senatus eonsultum 

Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum 
(19*3-) 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
Alexander Severus 
Aurelian 
Commodus 
Didius lulianus 
Hadrian 

Marcus Antoninus 

Maximinus 

Severus 

Spartianus 

Tyranni Triginta 

Marcus 

aee Dittenberg. SIG 
Studi e materiali di storia delle 
religioni, 1925- 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

H. von Amim, Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta (1903-) 

Sallust 

Bellum Catilinae or De Catilinae 
comuratione 
Historiae 

Bellum lugurihinum 
Satyrua Historicua 
Vita Euripidis 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung^fUr 
Reehtigeschichte, romanistische 
Abteilung (1862-) 

M. Schanz, Geschichte d. rdmischen 
Literatur, revised 1927 and 
11 ^ 1935 hy C. Hosius; III* 
1922, Hosius and Kriiger; IV. 
i* 1914 and IV. ii. 1920, Schanz, 
Hosiua, and Kriiger 
W. Schmid and O. Stflhlin.G^jcMVAte 
d. grieehischen Literatur, I. i 
1929, 1. ii 1934. See also Chriat- 
Schmid-Stflhlin 
scholiast or scholia 
Scholia Bemensia ad Vergilii bucolica 
et georgica, ed. Hagen (1867) 
Scholia BMensia 
Scholia Cruquiana 

Scholia Danielis (Pierre Daniel, hrst 
publisher in 1600 of Supple* 
ments to Serviua' Commentary 
on Virgil) 

Scholia Florentina in Callimachum 
O. Schroeder, Novae Comoediaefrag^ 
menta in papyris reperta exceptis 
Menandreis (1915) 


Scol. Anon. 

Scol. Att. 

Scymn. 

ael. 

Semon. 

Sen. 

Con. Ex. 
Controv. 
Suas, 
Sen. 
Apocol. 
Ben. 
Clem. 
Corutant. 
Dial. 

Ep. 

Eptgr. 

Helv. 

Prov. 

QNat. 

Tranq. 

Serv. 

Praef. 
Serv. Dan. 
Sext. Emp. 
Math. 


SeoUa Anonyma in Diehl’s An^ 
Lyr. Graec. 11 , pp. 181-^ 
Seolia Attica in Diehl’s Antn. Lyr. 

Graec. II, pp. 181-^ 

Scymnus 
selected 
Semonidea 
Seneca (The Elder) 

Controversiarum Excerpta 

Controversiae 

Suasoriae 

Seneca (The Younger) 
Apocolo^ntosis 
De bemfims 
De dementia 
De constantia sapientis 
Didlogi 
Epis^ae 

Epigramrmta super exilia 
Ad Helviam 
De Providentia 
Quaestiones Naturales 
De tranquillitate ardmi 
Servius 
Pradatio 

see Schoi. Dan. Aen. \ 

Seztua Empiricua 
adversus Mathematicos 


Pyr. 

Sid. Apoll. 

Carm. 

Sil. 

Pun. 

Simon. 

Simpl. 
in Cael. 
in Phys. 

Sitz. followed by name 
of Academy or 
Society 
Sitz. Wien 


Tlvpptuveun, vnoTvmbaeis 
Sidoniua Apoll inaris 
Carmina 
SiliuB Italicua 
Punica 
Simonides 
Simplicius 

in Aristotelis de Caelo Commentarii 
in Aristotelis de Physica Com- 
mentarii 
Sitzungsberichte 


Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien, 1848- 


Solin. 

Solinus 

Soph. 

Sophocles 

Aj. 

Ajax 

Ant. 

Antigone 

El. 

Electra 

Fr. 

Fragments, TGF or A. C. Pearson 
(* 917 ) 

OC 

Oedipus Coloneus 

OT 

Oedipus Tyrannus 

Pha. 

Philoctetes 

Track. 

Traehiniae 

Sozom. 

Sozomen 

Hist. Ecd. 

Historia Ecclesiastica 

Spengel, Rhet. 

L. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci (1853-6 
vol. I pars. ii. iterum ed. C. 
Hammer, 1894) 

Stat. 

Statius 

Add. 

Achilleis 

Silv. 

Silvae 

Theb. 

Thd>ais 


Steph. Byz. 

Sti^ Thompson 


Stot>. 

Ed. 

Flor. 

Star, Rom. 

Stnb. 

Stud. Gesch. Kult. Alt. 
Stud. ltd. 

Studi star. 


Stephanus Byzantiua or Byzantinua 

Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature (6 vols. in Indi- 
ana University Studies, 96-7, 
loo-i, 105-6, 108, iio-i2;alM 
published as FF Communica- 
tion 106-9, 116-17, 1932-6) 

Stobaeua 

’EkW 

see De Sanctis 

Strabo 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kidturdes 
Altertums, 1907- 

Studi itdiapi di fUologia dastka^ 
1893- 

5(udV tumet per VmtieMti eUanea 
(1908-15) 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK rix 


Suet. 

Aug. 

Calig. 

Claud. 

Dom. 


Gram. 

M 

Ner. 

Poet. 

ReL Reiff, 
Rhet. 

Tib. 

Tit. 

Vit. 

Vita Luc. 
Suid. 

Supp. Aesch. 


Supp. Com. 

Supp. Epigr. 

Susemihl, Gesch. gr. 
Lit. Alex. 


Syll. Grace. 

Symb. 

Symh. Philol. Daniels^ 
son 

Symmachus, Relat. 


Suetonius 
Divus Aumntus 
Gaiu$ Cmigula 
' Divus Claudius 
Domitianus 
De Grammatieis 
Divus lulius 
Nero 
De Poetis 

Reliquiae^ ed. Reifieracheid 

De Rhetoribus 

Tiberus 

Divus Titus 

Vitellius 

Vita Lucani 

Suidaa 

H. J. Mette, Supplementum Aeschy- 
leum (1939) 

see DcmiajAczuk 

see SEG 

F. Susemihl, Geschichted.grieckischen 
Litteratur in d. Alexandriner^ 
Zeit (1891-2) 

see Corp. poes. ep. Graec. lud. 

Symbolum 

Symbolae Philologicae O. A. Daniels^ 
son octogenario dicatae, Upsala 
(* 93 *) 

Symmachus, Relationes 


r. 

TAPA 

TGF 

TRF 
Tab. Agn. 

Tac. 

Agr. 

Ann. 

Dial. 

Germ» 

Hist. 

TatianuSi Ad Gr. 
Ter. 

Ad. 

An. 

Eun. 

Haut. 

Phorm. 

Tert. 

Ad Nat. 

Adv. Valent. 

Apol. 

De Anim. 

De Bapt. 

De Monog. 

De praeser. haeret. 
De Sped. 
Teubner or T, 


TeufFel, Teuffel-Kroll 


Theoc. 


Theog. 

Theoph. ad Autal. 
Theophr. 

Caus. PI. 

Char. 


Hist. PL 
Theopomp. 
Thuc. 

Tib. 

Timoth. 

Pm. 

Tod 


Bee Teubner 

see Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 

A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta^ (1SS9) 
see Ribbeck 
Tabula Agnoniensis 
Tacitus 
Agricola 
Annales 

Dialogus de Oratorihus 

Germania 

Historiae 

Tatianus, Oratio ad Graecos 
Terence 
Adelphoe 
Andria 
Eunuchus 

H(e)autontimorumenos 
Phormio 
Tertullian 
Ad Nationes 
Adversus Valentinianos 
Apologeticus 
De Testimonio Animae 
De Baptismo 
De Monogamia 

De praescriptione haereticorum 
De Specta^is 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graeoorum 
et Romanorum Teubner iana 
(1849-) 

W. S. Teuffel, Gesckichted. rdmischen 
Literatur^, vol. iF by W. 
Kroll and F. Skutsch (3 vols., 
1913-20). Engl.Transl.byG.C. 
Warr from L. Schwabe’s re- 
vision of the 5th German ed. 
(2 vols., 1900) 

Theocritus 

Epigrammata 

Idylls 

Theognis 

Theophilus, ad Autolycum 
Theophrastus 

De Causis Plantarum 
Characteret 
Historia Plantarum 
Theopompus Hiatoricus 
Thucydides 
Tibullus 
Timotheus 
Persae 

M. N. Tod, Greek Historical In- 
seriptions (1933-48) 


Trag. Adesp. 


Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
or TAPA 

trib. 

trib. pot. 

Tzetz. 

Ckil. 


Tragica Adespota in Nauck*s Tragi- 
corum Graecorum FragmentOf 
^ PP. 837-958 

Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1870- 
tribunus 

tribunicia potestas 
Tzetzes 

Historiarum variorum Chiliades 


UPZ U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptole- 

mderzeit (1922-) 

Ueberweg-Praechter, F, Ueberweg, Grundnss d. Geschichte 
Gnindriss d. Philosopkie, Pt. i, Das Alter- 

tum: 12th ed. by K. Praechtcr 
(1926) 

Ulp. Ulpian 


VCH 
Val. Max. 
Varro, Ling. 
Rust. 

Sat. Men. 
Vatin. 

Veil. Pat. 

Verg. 

Aen. 

Catal. 

Eel. 

G. 

Vit. Aesch. 
Vitr. 

De Arch. 
Vopiscus, Cv«. 
Vorsokr. 


Victoria County History 
Valerius Maximus 
Varro, De Lingua Latina 
De Re Rustica 
Saturae Menippeae 
Vatinius 

Velleius Paterculus 
Virgil 
Aeneid 
Catalepton 
Eclogues 
Georgies 

Vita Aeschyli (O.C.T. of Aeschylus) 
Vitruvius 

De Architectura 
Vopiscus, Cynegetica 
see Diels 


Walz 

Warde Fowler, Rcl. 
Exper. 

Warmington, Indian 
Commerce 

Westd. Zeit, 

Wien. Stud. 
Wilamowitz 
Interpret. 

Textg. d. gr. Lyr, 

Wilhelm, Urkunden 

Winter, KB 

WisBOwa, RK 

Get. Abh. 


Xen. 

Ages. 

An. 


Ap. 

Cyn. 

Cyr. 


Hell. 

Mem. 


Oec. 

Symp, 

Vect. 


C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci (9 vols., 
1832-6) 

W. Warde Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People 
(* 9 **) 

E. H. Warmington, she Commerce 

between the Roinan Empire and 
India (1928) 

Westdeutsehe Zeitsekriftfur Geschichte 
und Kunst, 1882-1909 
Wiener Studien, 1879- 
U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorif 
Aischylos InterpretaHonen (1914) 
Textgeschichte der grieduschen 
Lyriker (1900) 

A. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatiseher 
Auffiikrungen in Athen (1905) 

F. Winter, Kunstgesckichtein Bildem 

(1935 ff-) 

G. WissowB, Religion und Kultus d. 

Rdmer* (1912) 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen xur 
rdmischen Religions- und Stadt- 
geschichte. 

Xenophon 

Agesilaus 

Anabasis 

Apologia Soeratis 

Cynegeticus 

Cyropaedia 

HdlenUa 

Memorabilia 

Oeconomicus 

Syn^sium 

De Vectigalibus 


Z.fOr die 6 st. Gym. 

Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. 
Gesch. d. gr. Phil. 

Plato, etc. 

Zonar. 


Zeitschrift fUr die dsterreiduschen 
G^nasien, 1850- 

E. Zeller, Die Philosophie d. Grieehen 
Grundriss d. Geschichte d. Grie- 
chischen Philosophies^ (1928) 
Platoandthe Older AcadenwC^gl. 
Transl. 1888) 

Zonaras 



NOTE TO THE READER 


Romans have normally been listed under their cognomina rather than nomine. Bearers of the same name 
have usually been arranged in their chronological order, subject to a priority given to emperors and kings. 
But it has not been possible to do this in the case of the bearers of the names Dionysius, Julius, and 
Ptolemaeus; and for these a rough alphabetical order of their places of origin, or of their cognomina, has 
been adopted. Numerous cross-references have been given for the reader’s assistance. Quantities of 
vowels have been indicated where readers might be in doubt, e.g. ANi^TUS, eurIpides. In the bibliographies 
place of publication is not mentioned, except in the case of books in English published outside the United 
Kingdom. The abbreviations employed (a list of which is given on pp. ix-xix) are somewhat fuller than 
those in Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, and in Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary. In the spell- 
ing of Greek and Latin words the rules for transliteration adopted in the Journal of Hellenic Studies have 
been in general followed ; but no attempt has been made to achieve a pedantic uniformity. Where there is an 
accepted English form of an ancient name, such as Hecuba, Clytemnestra, Phidias, Pisistratus, that form 
has been used. Similarly, such established forms of common nouns as choregus, didashaliae, palaestra, 
scolia, strategus have been thus spelt, while the Greek spelling has been retained for less familiar words 
such as epheted, hektemoroi, nauarchos. For the names of Greek cities ending in -cui, -eui has normally 
been adopted; but -ea or -ia has been preferred in the case of some cities, e.g. Chaeronea, Mantinea, 
Alexandria, which are usually so spelt in English. The Greek final -wv in proper names has formally been 
transliterated -on, but not in such famous names as Plato and Zeno. The whole subject is one on which 
scholars differ, and it has been found necessary to impose a measure of uniformity in face of some disagree- 
ment. In the cases of I and J, U and V the following rules have been followed in principle; but 
many exceptions have been made where it seemed convenient. In headings J is normally used as initial 
letter for proper names, e.g. Janiculum, Jason, Josephus, Julius, Juvenal (but it would be eccentric to 
spell lacchus, lapetus, &c., where metre often demands the I, with a J) : I for all other words, e.g. iaculum, 
index, ius, iuvenes. In the body of the articles J is used for names isolated in an English context, also for 
abbreviations; I for names in a Latin title, phrase, or quotation, and for things. Thus; Jugurtha parrm 
in article on Marius, Juv. for Juvenal, but Bellum lugurthinum, ius civile. Lex Julia, De vita lulii Agricolae. 
Consonantal U is used in Latin quotations (as opposed to phrases) alone; V everywhere else, including 
all headings. 



THE OXFORD 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


ABACUS} a counting-board, the usual aid to reckoning 
in antiquity. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans alike 
used a board with vertical columns, on which (working 
from right to left) units, tens, hundreds, or (where money 
was in question) e.g. i obols, i obols, ^ obols, obols, 
drachmae f sums of iq, ioo, i,ooo drachmae, and talents 
were inscribed. When an addition sum was done, the 
totals of the columns were carried to the left, as in our 
ordinary addition. The numbers might be marked in 
writing or by pebbles, counters, or pegs. W. D. R. 

ABARIS} a legendary servant of Apollo, similar to 
Aristeas (q.v.), and believed to be a Hyperborean (q.v.). 
He lived without food, and travelled everywhere bearing 
the golden arrow, the symbol of the god (Hdt. 4. 36). 
Pindar assigned him to the time of Croesus (fr. 283 
Bowra). Later authorities tell of his presence in Athens 
(Suidas, s.v.) and of his helping the Spartans by directing 
the performance of sacrifices which prevented all plagues 
thereafter (Apollonius, Mir, 4). W. K. C. G. 

ABDERA, a Greek city in Thrace, near the mouth of 
the river Nestus. It owed its prosperity to its good 
wheat-lands and to a gap in the coastal mountains which 
facilitated trade with the Thracian interior; but it was 
exposed to attack through this gap. The original Greek 
settlemcntp founded by Clazomenae e. 650 b.c., was soon 
destroyed by the Thracians. A new colony from Teos 
established itself c, 500, and in the fifth century became 
one of the richest Aegean cities, paying X2-X5 talents of 
tribute to the Delian League. In 376 it was rescued by 
Chabrias from I'hracian marauders and joined the Second 
Athenian Confederacy. From 352 to 198 it was mostly 
under Macedonian rule; thenceforward it was a Tree 
city’ under Roman rule. Though its inhabitants had a 
reputation for stupidity, they included the philosophers 
Protagoras and Democritus. M, C. 

ABORIGINES. Livy and Dionysius have preserved a 
puzzling tradition: that the neighbourhood of Rome was 
occupied originally by Siculi {see sicELs), who were ex- 
pelled by Aborigines before the Romans themselves came. 
That Siculi were there is probable enough, but these 
Siculi themselves were what we should call 'aboriginal', 
for palaeolithic man hardly counts. The explanation may 
lie in the fact that Rome was occupied by Villanovans 
(q.v.) two or three centuries before the traditional date 
of its founding. Although actually their kindred, the 
Romans txiay t^ve regarded these earlier forerunners aa 
aborigines. D. R-Mtcl. 

ABRAXAS} see amulets. 

ABYDOS} Milesian colony on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, at its narrowest point, opposite Sestos {see 
HERO AND leander). In 411 B.C. the Spartan fleet was 
defeated by the Athenians near Abydos. In 200 the 
town, until then a free city, fought heroically against 
Philip V of MaCedon, but was forced to surrender. Three 
vears later Antiochus III made Abydos one of his chief 
bases of support. Later it probably belonged to Per- 
gamum, but as dn autonomous State. V. E. 

ACADEMY} (i) a park and gymnasium in the outskirts 
of Athens sacred to the hero Academus (or Hecademus) ; 
(a) the school or college established them by Plato, 


probably about 385 B.C. This was organized as a 
corporate body with a continuous life of its own and 
survived down to its final dissolution by Justinian in 

A. D. 529. 

There can be little doubt that Plato’s chief object in 
the foundation was to train men for the service of the 
State, and there is evidence that a number of his pupils 
played a considerable part in the political life of their 
cities. But his method of training consisted of a thorough 
education in science and philosophy, and the school is 
better known for its contributions to these subjects. 
Under Plato and his immediate successors a great deal 
of important work was done in mathematics and 
astronomy. But later more purely philosophical interests 
became paramount. In the third and second centuries 

B. C., under Arcesilaus and Cameades, the Academy 
became known as the chief sceptical school, though there 
is some doubt as to the exact length to which their 
scepticism went. In the following century this tendency 
was abandoned. After that we know practically nothing 
of the institution for several centuries, though occasion^ 
indications justify us in believing in its continued exis- 
tence. It does not emerge into the light again until the 
fifth century a.d., when it appears as a centre of Neo- 
platonism, particularly under the leadership of Proclus. 
It was also active in the production of commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle, some of which still survive and pre- 
serve information of great value. 

Histories of Ancient Philosophy: Zeller; Gomperz; Robin. 
J. Burnet^^From Thales to Plato (19x4), ch. is; G. C. Pield, Plato 


G. C. F. 

ACAMAS} in mythology, son of Theseus, brother of 
Demophon (qq.v.); eponym of the tribe Acamantis. 
When Diomedes went to Troy to ask for the return of 
Helen, Acamas accompanied him ; Laodice, daughter of 
Priam, fell in love with him and had by him a son, 
Munitus (Parthenius, Amat, Narr. x6). After the Trojan 
War, according to one account, it was he, not Demophon, 
who came to Thrace and met and deserted Phyllis. 
While in Cyprus he opened a mysterious box she had 
given him, and, frightened by what he saw in it, galloped 
wildly away, fell, and was killed by bis own sword 
(schoL Lycophron 495). H. J. R. 

ACARNAN} eponym of Acamania; in mythology, son, 
wi^ Amphoterus, of Alcmaeon (q.v.) and Callirhofi. 
When Alcmaeon was murdered, CallirhoS prayed Zeus, 
who was her lover, to make her sons grow up immediately; 
he granted her prayer, and they avenged his death on 
Phegeus and his sons (ApoUod. 3. 91-3). H. I. R. 

ACARNANIA, a district of north-west Greece, bounded 
by the Ionian Sea, the Gulf of Ambracia, and the river 
AcheloUs. It contained a fertile plain along the lower 
AcheloUs, but was ringed off on other sides by moun- 
tains. Its inhabitants long remained semi-barbarous: in 
Thucydides’ day they stUl went about wearing armour 
(1.5), In the seventh century the seaboard was occupied 
by settlers from Corinth. With Athenian help the 
Acamanians beat off later attacks by the Corinthian 
colonists (c. 437 B.C.) and by the Spartans (429-426 B.C.); 



AGARNANIA 


ACHAEAN LEACXm 


[ 2 ] 


but they were aubdued by Agesilaus in 390 and remained 
under Spartan rule until 375. They again allied with 
Athena, to resist Philip of Macedon (344), but aubse-> 
quently became dependants of Macedonia. In 3x4, at 
the instance of Cassander, they replaced their early 
cantonal league by a federation of newly founded cities 
(their largest town being Stratus). Frequent frontier 
disputes with the Aetolians led to the partition of 
Acamania between Aetolia and Epirus c, 255 ; but after 
the fall of the Epirote monarchy in 230 the Acamanians 
recovered their independence and acquired from Epirus 
die island of Leucas. Though they sided with Philip V 
of Macedon against the Romans (200), they were allowed 
by the latter to retain their league until 30 B.c. 

Hinchfeld, in PW, t.v. 'Akamaoia'. M. C. 

ACASTUS, in mythology, son of Pelias {see nelhjs) ; 
he took part in the Argonaudc expedition and the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt. When Peleua (q.v.) togk refuge with 
him, Acastus’ wife (variously named) loved him, and 
being repulsed, accused him to her husband of improper 
advances. Acastus, therefore, contrived to steal Peleus' 
wonderful sword and leave him alone on Mt. Pelion, 
where he was rescued by Chiron {see centaurs). After- 
wards Peleus took lolcus, putting to death Acastus* 
wife and, by some accounts, Acastus himself (Apollod. 
3. 164-7, 173; Bchol. Ap. Rhod. x. 224; of. Paus. 
3. 18. x6). H. J. R. 

ACGA LARENTIA (less correctly Larendna), an 
obscure Roman goddess, whose festival (Larentalia or 
Larentinalia) was on 23 Dec. A story current in Sulla's 
time (Valerius Antias ap. Cell. 7. 7. 5-7) makes her a 
prostitute, contemporary with Romulus (or Ancus 
Martius, Macrob. Sat, i. 10. 12), who became rich by 
the favour of Hercules and left her property to the 
Roman people; another, perhaps invented by Licinius 
Macer, says she was wife of Faustulus (q.v.), mother of 
the original Arval brothers (see fratres arvales) and 
adopted mother of Romulus (Macrob. ibid. 17). That 
she had another festival in April (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 35) 
is probably a mis-statement, but see E. Tabeling, Mater 
Lamm (1932), 57* 

The principal work on the subject is Mommsen, 'Die echte und 
die falsche Acca Larentia', in Romische Forschungen. H. J. R. 

ACCENSl, see apparitores. 

ACXIENT, see grammar, pronunciation. 

ACCIUS (in older books often ATTIUS), Lucius 
{i*jo-c. 85 B.C.), Latin tragic poet, bom at Pisaurum, of 
freedman parents, Roman in origin. He came to Rome, 
becoming famous as a tragic writer by 140. He yras a 
friend of Brutus Gallaecus, and of the tragic poet 
Pacuvius. In 135 he visited Asia. He seems to have been 
a man of 'puslwg* but not quarrelsome character, and 
posterity came to regard him as the central figure of 
Roman tragedy. See drama, roman, para. 6. 

Fragments: (i) 660 lines from tragedies on Greek 
models — Achilles^ Aegisthus, Agamemnonidae^ Alcestis, 
Alcmeo, Alphesiboea^ Amphitryo, Andromeda^ Anteno~ 
ridaey Antigona (not from Sophocles* play), Armofum 
Judicium, Astyanax, Athamas, Atreus, Bacchae (follow- 
ing Euripides' extant play, but with original lyrics and 
cantica), Chrysippus, Clytaemnestra, Deiphobus, Dio~ 
medeSfEpigoni, Epinausimache, Erigona (from Sophocles?), 
Eriphyla, Eurysaces, Hecuba (from Euripides' extant 
play ?), Hellenes, Jo, Medea (not from Euripides), Mela- 
fUppus, Meleager (from Euripides ?), Minos, Myrmidones, 
Neoptolemus, Nyetegresia, Oenomaus (from Sophocles), 
Pdopidae, Philocteta (not from Sophocles), Phinidae, 
Phoenmaeiire^ adaptation from Euripides’ extant play), 
Prometheus, Stasiastae, Telephus, Tereus, Thebais, 
Traades. (ii) 44 lines from unknown tragedies, (iii) 
16 lines from the praetexta entitled Aeneadae or Decius 


on the self-sacrifice of Decius Mus in battle at Sentiiium, 
295 B.c. ; and 23 almost continuous and a few other lines 
from the praetexta entitled Brutus on the Tarquins* 
downfall, (iv) 22 unpoetical sotadic lines from Didascalica 
(9 or more books) on Greek sources of plays, stage- 
technique and equipment, and Roman stage-history, 
(v) 2 lines from Pragmatica (on stage-diction?), (vi) 9 
hexameters from Annales, on festivds. (vii) 2 doubtful 
lines from Parerga, Accius also wrote Praxidica (agri- 
cultural ?), satumians for Gallaecus, and amatory poems, 
and made new rules for spelling (e.g. for long vowels 
a, e, u, put aa, ee, uu ; for i, ei; for sound ng, put gg, etc.). 

Fragments: E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Lsstin U Mth 
transl. — Loch 1936); O. Ribbeck, T/iF* (Teubner, 1897). Plays 
only: L. Mueller, C. Lucili Saturarum ReliquiaMi acceaunt Aed 
{praetor tceniea) carminum reliquiae (1872). £. H. W. 

ACCLA2V1ATIO was public applause in Rome at 
marriages, funerals, and especially performances and 
triumphs. The emperor and his family were greeted in 
the circus, theatre, and Senate by fixed words in a fixed 
rhythm. Nero trained his Augustiani (the corf^s of young 
noblemen which he established) in Oriental forms of 
salutations. The acclamatio might be acconfeanied by 
shaking of handkerchiefs and throwing of flowers. In 
the Senate it replaced the sententia of the septus con- 
sultum and was recorded in the acta from the time of 
Trajkn. The popular acclamatio of magistrates after 
election by the Senate sanctioned the choice. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii. 349, 951; Dar.-Sag. i. 18; L. Fried- 
llnder, Rom, Life, ii. 3-4; M. P. Cbarleswortb, JfRS 1943, 4 fi. 

A. M. 

ACESTES {AiyJ<rrqq, Atyearos), in mythology, son of 
a Trojan woman of noble rank, exiled for some reason by 
Laomedon (various accounts in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
X. 52. iff.; Serv. on Aen. i. 550; schol. Lycophron 
953 ff.), and a non-Trojan father, usually said to be the 
Sicilian river-god Cri(m)nisus. He founded Egesta 
(Segesta) in Sicily, and hospitably received Aeneas 
(Aen. X. 550). ^ H. J. R. 

ACHAEA CAxata) is a name derived from Axaioi, the 
common designation for Greeks in Hittite and Egyptian 
texts of 1400-1200 B.c. and in Homer, where it refers 
particularly to Achilles* men and Agamemnon's followers. 
In historical times it was restricted to south-east Thessaly 
{'Axata ^OiwTis), and the north coast of Peloponnesus, 
between Elis and Sicyon. Here a narrow territory, with 
good soil in the plains and on the hill-terraces, extends 
between the almost harbourless Corinthian Giilf and a 
steep range of mountains. Twelve small towns, forming 
a federal league, divided this territory ; they met at the 
sanctuary of Poseidon Heliconius until Helice fell into 
the sea (after an earthquake in 373 b.c.), later generally 
at Aegium. 

The Achaeans sent colonists to Sybaris, Croton, 
Metapontum, Caulonia in south Italy; otheiwise they 
had an unimportant early history, remaining neutral in 
the Persian Wars and xpost of the wars between Greeks. 
In the third and second centuries the Achaean League 
(q.v.) f became the chief power in Greece, eventually 
including nearly all the Peloponnesus and part of 
central Greece. After 27 B.c. this area became the 
senatorial province of Achaea (for its boundaries aee 
Larsen, op, cit. inf., 437 ff. ; J. Keil, CAH xi. 556 ff,), 

E. CurtiuB, Pelopormesos i (i8?i), 403 ff.; Fr^, Econ. Sum, iv, 
i59 ff.; £. Groag, Die rdm. Reiciubeamten vo0 Acheia (i93^* ^ ^ 

ACHAEA PHTHIOTISi see PHTHXOTia. 

ACHAEAN LEAGUE. An early Achaean League, 
organized at an unknown date, lasted through the fourth 
century. The later and more famous Achaean League 
was founded in 280 B.c, by the union of four cities, to 
which the remaining Achaean cities soon were added. 
It acquire importance through the incorporation of 
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non-Achaeans, who were admitted on terms of equalit^p 
so that Dorians and Arcadians could becomei Ajchaean 
statesmen. When Sicyon was admitted after the ex- 
pulsion of its tyrant in 251, Aratus(q.v. 2) of Sicyon soon 
became the leading Achaean statesman and adopted a 
definitely anti-Macedonian policy. The later admission 
of Megalopolis and other Arcadian cities led to hostility 
with Sparta and paved the way for reconciliation with 
Macedonia. During the Cleomenic War (see cxxomenes 
111) Aratus himself asked for Macedonian help and 
permitted the Achaeans to join the Hellenic League of 
Antigonus Doson (224). This alinement lasted till 
Achaea went over to Rome in 198. The new alliance led 
to the incorporation of ^most the entire Peloponnesus, 
but also led to frequent clashes with the Roman authori- 
ties. After the Achaean War of 146 the League was 
dissolved, but a smaller Achaean Leagiie soon was 
organized and continued under the Empire. 

At the head of the League wf re two generals until a 
single genera] was substituted m 255. Immediate re- 
election was forbidden, and prominent leaders commonly 
served every second year. Alongside of the general stood 
a board of ten demiurgoi, who shared in the administra- 
tion and presided over the assemblies. A primary 
assembly, the synkletos, was summoned at irregular 
intervals to deal with questions of war and peace, and 
later also written communications from the Roman 
Senate. Any meeting could consider only the one subject 
announced beforehand; voting was by cities, and each 
city probably was given a number of votes in proportion 
to its size. Other business was brought before the 
synodos^ which met several times a year. This is men- 
tioned frequently, but its composition never clearly 
described. Consequently agreement has not yet been 
reached on the question whether it was a primary 
assembly, a representative assembly, or a combination of 
a boule and a primary assembly. See also federal states. 

Polybius; Livy. bks. 31-45. G. Niccolini, La confederaxione 
aehea (1914); F. W. Walbank, Aratos of Sicyon (1933); A. Aymard, 
Les Assemblies de la confidiration achaienne (1938) and Les Premiers 
rapporu de Rome et de la coi\fidiration achamme (1938). See also 
under FBDERAL STATES. J. A. O. L. 

ACHAEIVIENIDS) descendants of Achaemenes(Hakha- 
manish), the eponymous foimder of the Persian royal 
house. According to Herodotus (7. 11) and the Behistun 
inscription, he was the father of Teispes, ancestor of 
Cyrus and Darius. At first kings only of Parsumash, a 
vassal State of the Median Empire, the Achaemenids 
extended their sovereignty over Anshan and Parsa; 
Cyrus II (q.v.) challenged and conquered Astyages, and 
the Median Empire passed to the Persians (550 b.c.). 
Campaigns in the noith and east, the conquest of Lydia 
and the defeat of Nabonidus of Babylonia, brought the 
whole of western Asia into one vast empire, to which 
Cambyses added Egypt. A collateral branch of the family 
assumed the succession with Darius (q.v.), the greatest of 
the Achaemenids. His reign marks the climax of Persian 
rule. Subsequent reverses, e.g. the failure of Xerxes* 
Greek expecUtion, and harem intrigues weaned the 
dynasty, until with the defeat of Darius III Cddomannus 
by Alexander in 330 b.c. the line perished. 

Clasaical sourcei for Achsemenid Penis: Herodotus; Ctesiss, 
PeTtica\ Xenophon, Cyropaedia^ Anabasis ^ etc.; Stnbo, bks. 11-17. 
Cuneiform; r. H. Weissbsch, Keilinschrifien der Achdmemden 
(1911). Archseologicsl: £. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran (192^ ). Modem works: G. C. Csmeron, History of 
Eofly Iran (U.S.A. 1936); C. Clemen, Fontes hisioriae religioms 
persuae (lOio); A. Chnitenaen, *Die Irsaier', Handbuch der 
Altertumstpusensch^t iit. i, ^ A. Godsrd, VArt de la Perse 
Aneiemie (1930); E. Meyer, Gesekichte dee Altertusns Ui (x937): 
P. M. Sykes^ulory of Persia 1 (1930); CAH tv, chs. t, 9, xo; 
vi, ch. is; PtV, srts. on individusl kings. M. S. D. 

ACHAEUS (i), eponym of the Achaeans ; in mythology, 
son of Poseidon (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. x. 17. 3), 
(Serv. on Aen. x. 242), Xutfaua (Apdilod. u 50}» or 
Haemon (schol. //. a. 68x). 


ACHAEUS (a) of Eretria (b. 484-481 b.c.), Athenian 
tragic poet, wrote 44 (or 30 0124) plays, the first produced 
about 447 B.c. (Suidas, s.v.). Of nineteen known titles 
more than half are probably - satyric ; the philosopher 
Menedemus thought his satyric plays second only to 
those of Aeschylus (Diog. Laert. 2. 133). The Alexan- 
drians placed him in the Canon (see Aristophanes 2) and 
Didymus wrote a commentary on him. Euripides is said 
to have adapted one line from him (Ath. 6. ayob) and he 
is twice quoted by Aristophanes (Vesp. 1081, Ran, 184). 
Athenaeus (10, 451c) describes him as lucid in style, 
but liable to become obscure and enigmatical. 

TOF, 746-59. A. W. P.-C. 

ACHAEUS (3) (d..2i4 b.c.), grandson of Antiochus I, 
and general of Antiochus III. In 223 he recovered most 
of Seleudd Asia Minor from Pergamum; but he was 
encouraged by Antiochus* difficulties in the East to 
proclaim himself independent (220). His soldiers refused 
to follow lum against Antiochus, but he maintained him- 
self in Asia Minor until the king was at liberty to deal 
with him. After a two years’ siege in Sardejiiihe was be- 
trayed to Antiochus and barbarously executed. 

Pol3fbiua, bki. 5-6. G* T. G. 

ACHARNAE, the largest Attic deme (the figure 3,000 
hoplites in Thuc. 2. 20. 4 is too high), lay in a comer of 
the Attic plain, near the pass from the Thriasian plain. 
It had good com and olive land and vineyards, but its 
special resource lay in the charcoal-burning on Mt. 
Pames. Near Achamae (at Menidi) is a beehive-tomb 
which received offerings continuously firom the four- 
teenth to the fifth century. 

Thuc. a. 19-23: Aristophanea, Achamians; A. Milchh5fer, 
Karten von AtUka ii. 4a fi. T. J. D. 

ACHATES, in mythology, faithful companion of 
Aeneas (Aen, i. 312 and qften); he killed Protesilaus 
(schol. II, 2. 701). 

ACHELOCS, the longest of Greek rivers, rising in 
central Epirus and debouching after a course of X50 
miles (mostly through mountain gorges) at the entrance 
to the Corinthian Gidf. Its lower reaches constituted the 
frontier between Acamania and Aetolia. It had no value 
as a line of communications. 

ACHERON, a river of Thesprotia in southern Epirus. 
In its upper course it ran through gloomy gorges, and 
it disappeared underground at several points. It was, 
therefore, reputed to lead to Hades, and an oracle of the 
dead was situated upon it (Hdt. 5. 92. 7). 

ACHILLES (MxtAAevs), in mythology, son of Peleus 
and Thetis (qq.v.) ; usu^ly said to be their only child, 
but cf. Lycophron 178 and schol. there. The ethology 
of his xmpie is unknown, though a connexion with the 
river-name AcheloOs is possible. All the evidence goes 
to show that he was a man, real or imaginary, and xiot a 
Taded’ god, and that his widespread c^t (^uke in the 
Black Sea, Olbia, and elsewhere in that region ; sporadi- 
cally in Asia Minor; Epirus; doubtfully in Thessaly; 
Elis ; Croton in Italy) is the result chiefly or solely of tha 
Iliad (see Famell, Hero- Cults, 285 ff.). His portrait was 
drawn once for all by Homer, and later writers merely 
added details from their own imagination, or possibly 
from obscure local legends of which we know nothing. 

2* In the Iliad he appears as a magnificent btf barian, 
somewhat outside the circle of Achaean civilization, 
though highly respected for his prowess. He, alone 
among Homeric figures, keeps up the old practice of 
making elaborate and costly offerings, including human 
victims, at a funeral (R 23. 171 ff., coxidenined as Vvil 
deeds*, 176); contrast the sceptical attitude of Andro- 
mache (22. 5x2-14). His treatment of t^ body of Hector 
is of a piece wiffi this (zz. 39S» again stignurtized as 
^unseemly deeds*, end 24. 15 ff!.). So also is his furious 
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and ungovernable anger, on which the whole plot of the 
Iliad turns ; in 24. 560 fF. he is himself conscious of this 
weakness and afraid that it may overcome his chivalrous 
pity for Priam. When not roused by anger or grief, he 
is often merciful (21. 100 ff.), but in Us fury he spares no 
one and has no respect even for a visible god (22. 1 5-20). 
Besides his valour in battle, he is a pathetic figure, being 
conscious of the fated shortness of his life (9. 410 ff., cf. 
19. 408 ff.). He is capable of the most generous senti- 
ments, witness his devoted friendship for Patroclus 
throughout the poem and his strong detestation of lying 
(9. 312), an unusual thing in a Homeric Greek. 

3. He comes to Troy, apparently, of his own free 
will, not as in any sense a subject of Agamemnon, at the 
head of a contingent of fifty ships ( 11 . 2. 685), and there 
distinguishes himself in a series of engagements during 
which he takes twelve towns along the coast and eleven 
inland (9. 328-9), including Lymessos, where he captures 
Briseis (a. 690). Agamemnon, on being compelled to 
return his own captive, Chryseis, to her father (1. i34ff.)i 
takes Briseis from Achilles by way of compensating 
himself (ibid. 320 ff.). At this insult, Achilles refuses 
further service and begs his mother Thetis to move Zeus 
on his behalf (352 ff.). She succeeds in inducing the god 
to punish Agamemnon and his army; a false dream 
encourages the king to go out against the Trojans, who, 
hearing that Achilles is no longer fighting, profit by their 
strategic superiority (their reinforcements are close at 
hand, Agametnnon can get none from nearer than 
Greece) to offer battle, instead of merely standing on the 
defensive (9. 352 ff.). The result is a series of engage- 
ments in which Agamemnon loses far more men than 
he can afford (//. 2-8). Now Agamemnon offers a full 
and handsome honour-price to Achilles, who puts him- 
self in the wrong by refusing it (9 passim), but is later 
induced to let Patroclus go at the head of his followers, 
the Myrmidones (16. i ff), to keep the Trojans from 
actually burning the Greek camp. Patroclus, however, 
is killed fighting (16. 786 ff.), and Achilles, on hearing 
the news, is frenzied with grief (18. 15 ff.), hastily 
reconciles himself to Agamemnon, goes out the next 
day, routs the Trojans, and kills Hector (19-22). He is 
wearing armour specially made for him by Hephaestus 
(18. 468 ff.), as his own had been worn by Patroclus and 
fallen into the hands of Hector. He then gives Patroclus 
a magnificent funeral (23) and, warned by his mother 
(24. 137), lets old Priam ransom Hector’s body. 

4 * His death is foretold in the Iliad (22. 359-^0) ; he is 
to be slain by Paris and Apollo. The Odyssey (24. 35 ff., 
a doubtfully authentic passage) describes the fight over 
his body, his funeral, and the mourning of Thetis and 
the other sea-nymphs over him. Later authors add the 
following details, among others. 

5. He had his education from Chiron (see e.g. 
Pind. Nem. 3. 43 ff., developing II. 11. 832). When the 
contingents were gathering for the Trojan War, Peleus, 
or Thetis, knowing that he would die at Troy, hid him 
in Scyros, dressed as a girl. Here he met Deidameia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, king of the island, who bore him 
Neoptolemus (q.v. i). Calchas having told the Greeks 
that Troy could not be taken without him, Odysseus with 
other envoys found him and discovered his sex; after 
which he went willingly with them (so unnamed and 
rather doubtful cyclic poets in schol. //. 19. 326, and 
many later writers). On the way to Troy, the Greeks 
landed in Mysia, and there Achilles wounded Telephus 
(q.v. i) in battle, afterwards healing him (so the Cypna, 
which also makes Achillea marry Deidameia after the 
affair in Mysia). Still according to the same poem, the 
army then reassembled in Aulis, where the affair of 
Iphigenia (q.v.) occurred, went on to Tenedos, where 
Achilles and Agamemnon had a quarrel, and finally 
reached Troy, where a number of exploits of Achilles 
are recorded (killing of Cycnus and Troilus, checking of 


a plan to abandon the ente^riae, etc.). After the events 
in the Iliad, Troy was reinforced successively by the 
Amazon Penthesilea and by Memnon (qq«v.), who were 
both slain by Achilles. Immediately afterwards he was 
killed by Apollo (or Paris, or Apollo in the shape of 
Paris). So far the 

6 . Further details are mostly erotic. Achilles and 
Patroclus were lovers (e.g. Aesch. fr. 135 Nauck); other 
loves were Troilus (Serv. on Aen. 1. 474), Polyxena 
daughter of Priam (Hyg. Fab. 1x0), Helen (Lycophron 
171 f., where he merely dreams of her; Paus. 3. 19. 13, 
where he is united to her in Leuce), and, oddest and 
earliest, Medea (Ibycus and Simonides ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 814; Lycoph. 174; in the Elysian Fields). The 
story that he was made invulnerable by Thetis (save for 
the heel in which he traditionally got his death-wound, 
originally no doubt from a poisoned arrow) by being 
plunged into Styx is not found earlier than Statius (Achil. 
1. 134, whereon see schol. 269). It is a common folk-tale. 

A useful collection of references will be found in the art. 
'Achilieus’, in Roscher's Lexikon. H. J. R. 

ACHDLXES TATIUS (i) of Alexandria author of the 
Leucippe and Clitophon (rk Kara AevKiirmv Kal KXclto- 
^tovTo) and probably the last of the extant Greek novelists, 
wrote not later than c. a.d. 300. His idmtification by 
Suidas with a writer of more serious works, including a 
treatise on the sphere (see next article and'^cf. Firmicus 
Matemus, c. a.d. 350), is difficult to credit, and the 
statement that he ultimately became a Christian bishop 
may be rejected as a refiection of the tradition about 
Heliodorus (q.v.). A. T. presents his story as a narrative 
heard from the hero’s lips; but the setting, which is not 
plausible, is soon forgotten, though Clitophon. continues 
to recount his experiences in the first person. The 
adventures, amorous and other, are according to pattern, 
but they are less heroically conceived and more sensa- 
tionally treated. A. T., with Heliodorus in mind, seems 
to have attempted to substitute realism for idealism, but 
by stripping off the heroic glamour he only exposes the 
incredibility of the material. Perhaps he had little 
interest in his plot, which he is always ready to abandon 
in favour of some irrelevant or barely relevant digression. 
Though the rhetoric is at once more ambitious and more 
ridiculous than in the other novels, A. T. has a certain 
liveliness of style and power of description. He was 
popular in later times and much esteemed by Byzantine 
critics; Photius placed him second to Heliodorus only 
on moral grounds and wrote an epigram in praise of his 
novel (Anth. Pal. 9. 203). 

Text snd traniUtion ; S. Gaselee (Loeb). Commentary ; F. Jacobi 
(18a 1). Style and diction: L. CaHtiglioni, Riv. Fit. 1906 and Byz. und 
Neu^. Jahrb. loap; F. Garin, Riv. Fil. 1919; H. Dorrie, de Longi 
Ackdlii Tatii aeliod. memoria (1935). Life and work: S. Gaaelee 
(Loeb); D. B. Durham, CPJnl. 1938. Sie also novel, osbek. 

R. M. R. 

ACHILLES TATIUS (2) (probably 3rd c. a.d.), author 
of a Greek commentary on Aratus, the only surviving 
part of his work IJepl a^aipas. 

Ed. E. Maaaa, Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (189S), 25; 
PW i. 247. 

ACHILLEUSy rebel in Egypt, a.d. 296-|7, not the 
Domitius Domitianus of the coins, but his chief assistant. 
Domitianus revolted in summer 296 and was conquered 
by Diocletian in person early in 297. His revolt was 
probably not related to that of Coptos and Busiris, 
but was due to economic distress connected with 
Diocletian's reform of the coinage. 

Seaton, Milanges d*arch. (1938)1 184 ff. H. M. 

AdLlUS, Gaius, Roman senator and historian, who 
interpreted for Cameades, Dipgenes, and Critolaus in 
the Senate in 155 B.C., wrote a history of Rome, in Greek, 
from early Italian times to his own age, cenainly to 
184 B.c. (Dion. Hal. 3. 67. 5); it appeared c. 142 (Livy, 
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Per, 53: reading C. AcUius). His senatorial tradition 
is seen in the anecdote of Scipio and Hannibal (Livy 
35 * 14- 5)* His work was reproduced in Latin by a 
Claudius, probably Claudius (q.v.) Quadrigarius, who 
would then have incorporated it in his annalistic form. 

M. Peter, HRRel, P (1914), pp. czsi, 49; M. Gelzer, Hermei 
1934* 48* A. U. McD 

ACILIUS, see also ATTIANUS, glabrio. 

ACOUSTICS, see physics, para. 7. 

ACRAGAS (Lat. Agrigentum), a Doric colony founded 
by Gela (58a b.C.) on fertile Sicanian territory in south- 
west Sicily, the birthplace of Empedocles and Philinus 
and powerful rival of Syracuse. Its tyrant Theron, 
Acragas’ earliest personality apart from the half -mythical 
Phalaris (c. 565), helped Gelon of Syracuse to crush 
Carthage at Himera (480). After expelling Theron ’s spn 
Thrasydaeus (471), Acragas became a wealthy, pugna- 
cious democracy, possessing temples as amazing to 
Pindar {Pyth, 12. 2 f.) as to modem visitors to Agrigento. 

It was, however, sacked by Carthage (405) and, although 
somewhat revived by Timoleon (338) and Phintias 
(286-280), its Punic Wars misfortunes prevented it from 
regaining real prosperity until it became a civitas 
d^cumana subject to Rome. By Verres’ time it was quite 
wealthy and c. 43 B.c. obtained Roman citizenship. 
Although not mentioned in imperial history Acragas has 
always remained a large city, productive of grain, wine, 
olives, cheese, salt, sulphur, and textiles. 

Strabo 6. 272. Diod. bka. Thuc. 6. 4; bk. 7. Polyb. 

I. 17 f.; 9. 27 (excellent description). Livy 24. 35; 25. 4of.; 
26. 40. Cic. Verr. passim. P. Marconi, (1929). V. B^rard, 

Btblwgr. topogr. (1941), 40. E. T. S. 

ACRISIUS, in mythology, son of Abas, king of Argos, 
and his wife Aglaia, father of Dana£ and brother of 
Proetus (q.v.). After Abas' death the two brothers 
quarrelled; in their warfare they invented the shield. 
Proetus, defeated, left the country, returned with troops 
furnished by his father-in-law lobates, and agreed to 
leave Argos to Acrisius, himself taking Tiryns; both 
were fortified by the Cyclopes. See schol. Eur, Or, 
965. Cf. PERSEUS (l). H. J. R. 

ACROAMA, see ANAGNOSTES. 

ACRON, Helenius (2nd c. a.d.), wrote commentaries 
(now lost) on Terence { Adelphi and Eunuchus at least) 
and Horace ; but evidence for a commentary by him on 
Persius is slender. The extant pseudo-Acron scholia on 
Horace (cd. O. Keller, 2 vols., 1902-4) appear in three 
recensions of which the earliest dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. Alongside of excerpts from Porphyrion (q.v.), ^cse 
scholia may contain genuine Acron material; but their at- 
tribution to him (not made in any MS. before the 15 th c.) 
is probably due to a humanist. See scholarship, latin, 
and cf. Teuffel, § 365 a ; Schanz-Hosius, $ 601. J. F. M. 

ACROPOLIS, a detached hill-site containing a town or 
temples, but pre-eminently the Athenian Acropolis^ a 
rocky eminence to the south of the Greek town, precip- 
itous to north and east, sloping steeply to south but 
more accessible from west. As fortified in the sixth 
century b.c. it was roughly an oval about 1,000 X 480 ft., 
with main axis east and west and with approach steps 
thrust forward from west salient ; it was a sanctuary site 
from very early times, associated later particularly with 
Athena. There are evidences of pre-Greek walls, but 
Cimon (q.v.) built great retaining walls on south and 
east early in fifth century b.c., when the principal 
buildings were the old Athena Temple or Hecatompedon 
(c. 550 B.C., enlarged c. 530), and the old Parmenon 
(c, 490), of which, as of other sixth-century temples in 
atone, important sculptural remains exist 


Under Pericles, after the destruction of Persian waiv, 
the Acropolis was made glorious by the rebuilt Propylaea 
(q.v.), the little temple of Athena Nik6 beside it, and the 
rebuilt Parthenon (q.v.), the Erechtheum (q.v.) being 
added slightly later. The colossal statue of Athena 
Promachos, the precinct of Artemis Brauronia, and an 
adjacent hall {Chalkothehe^ completed before 400 b.c.), 
were between Propylaea and Parthenon. There are 
foundations of other fifth-century buildings against the 
north wall. Though placing of buildings was influenced 
by structural and religious requirements, recent research 
(Stevens, op. cit. below) has shown that the approach to 
the Parthenon from the Propylaea was an ordered though 
asymmetrical scheme. On south slope oulside the wall 
were, from east, the Theatre of Dionysus (6th c. b.c. and 
later), the Stoa of Eumenes (c. 260 B.c.), and the Odeon of 
Herodes Atticus (c. a.d. 167). 

M. L. D’Oc^c, Tht Acropolis of Athens (1908); G. P. Stevens, 
The Periclean Entrance Court of the Acropolis of Athens (New York, 
1936). See also athicns (topography). T. P. 

ACIROSTIC. Acrostics were perhaps composed in 
Latin earlier than in Greek. They were used by Ennius 
and the composers of Sibylline oracles (Cic. Div. a. 

1 1 0-12). Phlegon (q.v.) cites two examples from oracles 
{Mir. 10, pp. 76 ff., Keller). Cf. also Anth, Pal, 14. 148 
(to Julian the Apostate), GGM i. 238-9 (where the 
acrostic determines the authorship of a work), Dionysius 
Periegeta {GGM 2. loz ff., 109^., 513 ff.), the acrostic 
prologues (of uncertain date) to Plautus* plays, and the 
beginning and end of the Homerus Latinus, giving 
(Silius) Italicus as the author. A comedy-prologue of the 
third century B.c. has a series of lines beginning with 
a, jS, etc, (O. Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. (1915), 65), 
H. Diels, Sibyllinische Bl&tter (1890). J. D. D. 

ACTA. Under the Roman Republic magistrates took an 
oath, on entering office, to respect the laws of the State. 
With the fall of the Republic and the increasing scope 
and importance of the emperor's enactments (loosely 
called Acta), it was desirable that these should acquire 
a permanence comparable with that of the laws. 
Magistrates, therefore, emperors included (Dio Cass. 
60. 10), took the oath to observe the Acta of previous 
emperors, except those whose Acta, directly after their 
death, were explicitly rescinded {rescissio actorum) or at 
least excluded from the oath. Thus no oath was taken 
to observe the Acta of Tiberius, Gaius, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Domitian, or Caracalla; though it is clear, 
from the evidence of Gaius, Inst. x. 33 (citing an edict 
of Nero) and Digest 48. 3. 2 (citing an edict of Domitiw), 
that the wise enactments of even bad emperors might 
survive their death. The exact definition of Acta was 
not easy. The term was eventually held to cover the 
'Constitutiones Principum’ (i.e. edicta, decreta, and re- 
scripta) ; but the difficulties arising from a loose defini- 
tion of it were apparent when Julius Caesar's Acta were 
ratified by the Senate after his murder (Cic. Phil. 
I. 16 ff.). A second difficulty concerned the relation of 
the Acta of the living emperor to those of his pre- 
decessors. The first recorded case of an oath to observe 
such Acta was that taken by all the magistrates to observe 
the Acta of Julius Caesar in 45 b.c. (Appian, BCiv. 2. 
106). Similar oaths were taken to observe the Acta of 
Augustus in 29 and in 24 B.c. (Dio Cass. 51. 20; 53. 28). 
The more moderate emperors, as Tiberius and Claudius, 
sought to restrict the oath to the Acta of Divus Augustus, 
excluding their own Acta (Suet. Tib. 67; Tac. Ann, i. 72 ; 
Dio Cass. 60. xo), but, with the increase of autocracy, the 
oath came to include the Acta of reigning emperors. 

*1116 Acta Senatus (or Commentarii Senatus) consti- 
tuted the official record of proceedings in the Senate 
under the Roman Empire, the senator responsible for the 
record beix^, since the xeign of Tiberius, selected by the 
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emperor (Tac. Ann, 5, 4). The Acta Diuma were a 
gazette, whose daily publication dates from 59 n.c. 
(Suet. luL z6) ; it recorded important social and political 
news, and was read not only at Rome but also in the 
provinces (Tac. Ann. 16. 22). The Acta Senatus were 
preserved and could be consulted by senators. Tacitus 
used, or depended on authorities who used, both these 
(e.g. Ann, 15. 74) and the Acta Diuma (Ann, 3. 3). 

J. P. B. 

ACTAEON 9 in mythology, son of Aristaeus (q.v. i) and 
Autonog, daughter of Cadmus (q.v.), A keen hunter, 
he one day came upon Artemis bathing; offended at 
being thus seen naked by a man, she turned him into a 
stag and he was chased and killed by his own hounds ; so 
first in Stesichorus ap. Paus. 9. 2. 3 (see Viirtheim, 
Stesichoros* Fragmente und Biographic (1919), 29); most 
famously in Ovid, Met. 3. 138 ff. Other versions of his 
offence were that he was Zeus’ rival with Semele 
(Acusilaus, fr. 33 Jacoby = Apollod. 3. 30) or that he 
boasted that he was a better hunter than Artemis (Eur. 
Bacch. 339-40), and that he wished to marry Artemis 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 81. 4). But to see any deity uninvited 
brings destruction (Callim. LazK Pall. 101-2). For repre- 
sentations in art of his death, cf. P. Jacobsthal, Marburger 
Jahrhuch f. Kunstzvissenschaft v. H. J. R. 

ACTE, Claudia, Nero’s favourite freedwoman, came 
from Asia Minor; hence her alleged descent from the 
Attalidae. Nero’s passion for her was encouraged by 
Seneca in Agrippina’s despite. She became very 
wealthy. Replaced by Poppaea, she apparently remained 
at court, since she deposited Nero’s remains in the tomb 
of the Domitii. 

A. Stein, PW iii. 288 ; P/i?*, C 1067. A, M. 

ACTIO, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, HOMAN, II, para. 6. 

ACTIUM, a flat sandy promontory on the Acamanian 
coast, south of the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, 
forming part of the territory of Anactorium. There was 
a temple of Apollo there at least as early as the fifth 
century b.c. Actium was the site of Antony’s camp in 
31 B.C., and gave its name to the naval battle fought just 
outside the gulf, in which he was defeated by Octavian. 

Strabo 7. 324-5. For the campaign and battle: Horace, Epod. 9; 
Velleius 2. 84-5; Plutarch, Antony, 61-8; Dio Cassiua 50. 9-35. 
Modern literature: J. Kromaycr, Hermes 1899 and 1933; T. Rice 
Holmes, Architect of the Roman Empire i (1928); W, W. Tarn and 
G. W. Richardson, xxi and xxvii (1931 and 1937). G. W. R. 

ACTORIONE, see moliones. 

ACUSILAUS, of Argos, lived ’before the Persian Wars’ 
(Joseph, Ap, 1-13) and compiled jTeveaAoyiat, trans- 
lating and correcting Hesiod, with ingenious conjectures 
but no literary merit. 

FHG i. 100; FGrII i. 2, 

ADAERATIO, a technical term in use during the Late 
Roman period for payment in money for official duties, 
especially taxes which had been originally payable in 
kind. The new institution developed as a consequence 
of an improvement in money economy throughout the 
Roman Empire after the reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine. The expression was much later than the 
habit to which it gave the name. *Ada€ratio* seems not 
to have been used before a.d. 409 and *adaerare* not 
before 383, the Greek equivalents aTrapyvpiafios^ and 
i^apyvptcrfios not before Justinian. Tax-debts in kind, 
and (somewhat later) part of the dues connected with the 
annona (q.v.), and even military obligations, could be 
discharged in money. Officials sold legally and illegally 
their remunerations in kind to tax-collectors against 
money allowances reckoned in genuine or (more often) 
fictitious market prices, until government decrees regu- 
lated such exchange rates for private and for official use. 

Humbert, in Dor.-Sag. t.v.; O. Seeck, in PW ».v. F. M. H. 


ADAM-KLISSI, a mound in the plain of the Dobrudja 
(S. Rumania), containing two Roman monuments : (i) an 
altar inscribed with the names of at least 3,000 Roman 
soldiers, which commemorates the defeat of Cornelius 
Fuscus or (more probably) of Oppius Sabinus in the 
Dacian War of Domitian ( a . d . 85); (2) a trophy, dedi- 
cated by Trajan to Mars Ultor in 109, to signalize his 
final victory over the Dacians. Below the mound Trajan 
founded a small town, Tropaeum Traiani. 

B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), 162-3, 302-7. 

M.C. 

ADEIA9 permission given by the Athenian Ecclesia to 
make proposals or give information under special circum- 
stances: e.g. proposals (i) to revoke sentences of atimia 
(q.v.), or to remit State debts; (2) to rescind a special 
clause forbidding the alteration of certain laws or 
decrees (Thuc, 2. 24. i; 8. 15. i); (3) to impose an 
eisphora (q.v.), or to borrow from the treasury of Athena. 
For a grant of adeia, at least in case (i) above, a quorum 
of 6,000 votes was necessary. Adeia was also necessary, 
for non-citizens, to make supplication to the assembly 
or lay information about crimes of which it took cogni- 
zance (see ecclesia). A similar procedurifc was observed 
in many other Greek States. \ A. W. G. 

ADHERBAL, see numidia. \ 

ADIABENE (Hadiab), district of the twp Zab rivers 
in north Mesopotamia. A Seleucid eparchy, it became 
a vassal kingdom, later a satrapy, of Parthia, and was 
constantly involved in her internal disputes and in her 
wars with Rome. One of the dynasties of Adial^ne 
embraced Judaism (Joseph. AJzo. 17-37). After Trajan’s 
conquest it became the Roman province Assyria (q.v.); 
the two names were thenceforward interchangeable. 

M.S. D. 

ADLECTIO. Under the Roman Republic a man could 
enter the Senate (see renahjs) either by holding a 
magistracy or by having his name placed on the senatorial 
roll by the censors. Admission by this second means 
(which Sulla temporarily suppressed) was known techni- 
cally as adlectio under the Principate. Adlectio was also 
employed to accelerate the magisterial careers of 
senators; an ex-quaestor, for instance, who was adlectus 
inter praetorios, like Germanicus in A.D. 9 (Dio Cass. 
56. 17), could proceed directly to the consulship. 
Princes of the Imperial house might be adlectcd by the 
Senate — e.g. Germanicus and Drusus, son of Tiberius, 
in A.D. 9 (Dio Cass. 56. 17), following the precedent set 
for Octavian in 43 B.c. (Augustus, Res Gest. i). Though 
the right of adlection had been largely employed by 
Julius Caesar, it was exercised cautiously by the first 
emperors, and only in connexion with the holding of an 
official lectio senatus or the tenure of the censorship : by 
Augustus probably, and certainly by Claudius (ILS 968) 
and by Vespasian and Titus (ILS 1024). After Domitian 
the right of adlectio was exercised as a normal power of 
the emperor. Men were adlected inter quaestorios (i.e. 
to the rank of ex-quaestors in the cursus honorum), inter 
aedilicios, inter tribunicios, inter praetorios. Adlectio inter 
consulares was an innovation of Macrinus and met with 
opposition (Dio Cass. 78. 13); under the constitution of 
Diocletian and Constantine it became common. 

J. P. B. 

ADMETUSj see alcestis. 

ADONIS in mythology, the son of Cinyras 

(q.v.), king of Cyprus, by an incestuous union with his 
daughter Myrrha or Smyrna, according to the usual myth 
(Ov. Met. 10. 298-559, 708-39). The beautiful youth was 
beloved by Aphrodite. While hunting he was killed by 
a boar, or, in some accounts, by the jealous Hephaestus, 
or by Ares disguised as a boar, Panyasis (in Apollod. 
Bibl, 3. 183) A. the son of Theias and Smyrna. 
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Aphrodite concealed the infant in a box and entrusted 
it to Persephone, who was unwilling to restore him till 
Zeus decreed that A, should spend part of each year on 
earth with Aphrodite, part in the underworld with 
Persephone. A. was a divinity of vegetation and fertility, 
whose disappearance marks the harvesting of the crops 
(cf. Euseb. Praep. Evartg. 3. ii. la). He is akin to the 
Babylonian Tammuz; the name Adonis may be simply 
the Semitic title ‘Adon*, ‘Lord’, by which he was known 
in Phoenicia. Byblus was especially sacred to A., and 
his death, which annually stained the river Adonis with 
his blood, was localized at the near-by Aphaca (Lucian 
Syr. D. 6-^), He was worshipped at Amathus in 
Cyprus, and it was probably from Cyprus that his cult 
was carried, by the fifth century, to Athens, where he 
was, at least partially, identified with Eros. His cult 
existed only in conjunction with that of Aphrodite 
(q,v., para. 3), to whom swine seem to have been 
sacrificed only where she was associated with A. 

The Adonia. At Byblus there was a period of mourn- 
ing for the dead A., followed by the day of his resurrec- 
tion. At Alexandria the rites consisted of a magnificent 
pageant of the wedding of A. and Aphrodite; the next 
day women carried A.’s image to the sea-shore amid 
lamentations (Thcoc. Id. 15). The mourning of the 
women and the setting out of the ephemeral ‘Gardens 
of A.* on the house-tops marked the festival at Athens. 
There was perhaps considerable variation in the content 
as in the date of the festival, and much of rfie original 
intent of the rites appears to have been forgotten. In 
fifth-century Athens they were held in April, in Ptolemaic 
Egypt perhaps in September, while under the Empire 
the accepted date was 19 July. The cult was especially 
popular with women. 

W. W. Baudifisin, Adoni* und Esmun (1911); J. G. Frazer, Adonis 
Attis Osiris i. Separate studies on the Adonia: M. P. Nilsson, 
Gnechische Feste (1906), 384-7; F, Cumont, Syria 1927 and 1935; 
A. S. F. Gow, JHS 1938 (detailed commentary on Theoc. 15); 
F. R. Walton, Ilarv. Theol. Rev. 1938. F. R. W. 

ADOPTIO, a legal act by which a Roman citizen — rut or 
alieni iuris — enters another family and comes under the 
patria potestas (q.v.) of its chief. When the adopted 
person is sui iuris the act is called adrogatio. The original 
development of adrogatio is an independent develop- 
ment; but it has some characteristics in common with 
adoptio in the strict sense (i.e. of a person alieni iuris), 
such as the artificial creation of a patria potestas, the 
capitis deminutio {mutatio familiae) of the adopted person, 
and the same effects with regard to the rights of succession 
and property. 

2. Adrogatio effects the fusion of two families, for 
together with the adrogatus all the persons under his 
power {potestas, mantis) and all his property pass into 
the family of the adrogator. In early times a public act 
was necessary for the validity of adrogatio: the vote of 
the comitia curiata preceded by an investigation by the 
pontiffs ; by the time of Cicero the comitia were replaced 
by thirty lictors, who gave their assent as the representa- 
tives of the curiae. These forms of adrogatio, which 
were valid only for Rome, were inaccessible to the 
provincials, who, therefore, applied directly to the em- 
peror ; this was the origin of adrogatio per rescriptum prin~ 
cipis which became obligatory after Diocletian. After 
Antoninus Pius impuberes could be adrogated, in post- 
classical times women too. 

3. The adoptio of a filius familias had a more private 
character. It was executed according to a rule of the 
XII Tables {see patria potestas) by a complicated 
mechanism of three mancipationes effected by the natural 
father with two intervening manumissions made by the 
future adoptive father and a final collusive vindicatio 
filii. This procedure by which the father lost his potestas 
over the son and the adopter acquired it is described in 


Gai. I. 132, 134. These troublesome and antiquated 
formalities were finally abolished by Justinian; hence- 
forth a datio in adoptionem (a declaration of the natural 
father in presence of the adopter and the child before 
the magistrate) was sufficient. 

4* Adoption, since it was a method of acquiring patria 
potestas, could originally be by men only, and its object 
was that, in the absence of natural children, the family 
and its sacra should be carried on by the heres, who 
would also succeed to the family property. Adoption by 
women, allowed in post-classical times as a solarium 
liberorvm amissorum, shows a change in conception. 
Other innovations were brought about by adopting the 
principle that adoptio imitatur naturam, of which one re- 
sult was the rule introduced by Justinian that the adopter 
must be at least eighteen years older than the person 
adopted. Under him complete severance of the adopted 
person from his original family was no longer hecessary. 

5* The classical form of adoption gave to the adopted 
the position of a filius familias in the new family with 
all its duties and rights, especially in regard to inherit- 
ance. The new member of the family was bound to it 
by the agnatic and gentile tie. He received his adoptive 
father’s name and rank : a plebeian adopted by a patrician 
became patrician and vice versa. For the defence of the 
adopted against the disadvantages of a premature 
emancipatio his right to the succession in the new family 
was preserved by a law of Antoninus Pius. By a further 
development the adopted person kept his right of succes- 
sion in his former family and did not come under the 
patria potestas of the adoptive father (this is the adoptio- 
minus plena in Justinian's law; its roots lie in the popular 
law, cf. PLips. 28 and POxy. 9. 1206). Only in special 
cases, as in that of adoption by a natural ascendant, did 
the full effects of the ancient adoptio plena remain un- 
altered. 

G. Desserteaux, Effeu de Vadrogation (1892); W. W. Buckland, 
A Text-book of Roman Law (1921), ch. :j ; R. Monicr, Studi Alber- 
torn i (1933); G. Caatelli, Scritii giuridici i (1923), 165-97. A. B. 

ADRASTUS, the name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the son of Talaus, king 
of Argos. His name, if it means ‘the uncscapable’, is 
very appropriate to a warrior-prince and gives no grounds 
for supposing he was originally a god. In historical 
times he had a cult at Sicyon and Megara (see Farnell, 
Hero-Cults, 334 ff.). Probably much of the tradition 
concerning him is derived from the lost cyclic Thebats] 
whether it has any historical content is doubtful. 

When a young man he was driven out of Argos by 
dynastic rivalries and took refuge in Sicyon with his 
mother’s father Polybus (q.v.). He married Polybus’ 
daughter and succeeded him tis king { 11 . 2. 572 and 
scholiast there; Pind. Nem. 9. 9 ff., with schol.); after- 
wards he returned to Argos, making terms with Amphi- 
araus (q.v.). While reigning there he received in his 
house Tydeus and Polynices (qq.v.), both exiles, and 
recognized in them the lion and boar to whom he had 
been bidden marry his daughters, Argeia (to Polynices) 
and Deipyle (to Tydeus) (see, e.g., Apollod. 3. 58-9). 
He then undertook to restore them, and began by 
attempting to set Polynices on the throne of Thebes. 
The army was led by himself, his two sons-in-Iaw, and 
Parthenopaeus (originally Adrastus* brother, in later 
accounts son of Atalanta, q.v.), Amphiaraus, Capaneus, 
and Hippomedon — the famous Seven against Thebes ; in 
some lists the exiles are omitted and Mecisteus and 
Eteoclus substituted (see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Aischylos Interpretationen, 97 ff.). On the way to Thebes 
the army halted at Nemea, and there were shown the 
way to water by Hypsipyle (q.v.). While she was thus 
engaged her charge, the baby Archemorus, was killed by 
a serpent; Amphiaraus secured her pardon and the 
Nemean Games were founded in memory of the infant 
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(fice especially Eur. Hypstpyle). The attack on Thebes 
was a complete failure, only Adrastus escaping home, 
thanks to his marvellous horse, Arion. Our chief 
authorities here are Aeschylus, Septem and some odes 
of Pindar, notably 01 . 6. 12 and Pyth. 8. Ten years 
later Adrastus led the sons of the Seven, the Epigoni, 
against Thebes with better success; the city fell, but 
Adrastus' son Aegialeus was killed in the fighting. 
According to the earlier story (Paus. i. 43. i) the aged 
Adrastus died of grief on the way home; a sensational 
and late account (Ilyg. Fab. 242. 5) makes father and son 
bum themselves alive ex responso Apollinis. H. J. R. 

ADRIA9 a Greek colony at the Po estuary, probably 
dating back to the sixth century, but of uncertain origin. 
It prospered by its trade with the Etruscan rulers of 
north Italy, but fell into decay in the fourth century, 
after the occupation of north Italy by the Gauls and the 
recession of the Adriatic Sea. The historian Philistus 
took refuge at Adria from Dionysius I of Syracuse and 
wrote his ZlkcXlko. there. M. C. 

ADRIANUS of Tyre (c. a.d. 113-93), sophist, pupil 
and successor of Atticus Herodes at Athens. He subse- 
quently taught rhetoric at Rome and his works included 
/[leAcVai, epideictic speeches, and treatises on i8cat and 
crrdaeLS. 

ADRIATIC SEA (c 5 ASplas; mare Adriaticum or 
superum). This term was used indifferently with that 
of ‘Ionian Sea' to denote the gulf between Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Its southward limit was extended by 
some authors to include the sea east of Sicily. In pre- 
historic times it was a route by which Baltic amber 
(q.v.) and perhaps also Bohemian tin (q.v.) reached 
Italy and Greece. Greek exploration of the Adriatic 
was mainly the w^ork of the Phoc&eans, who penetrated 
to its upper end by 600 n.c. (Hdt. i. 163); but Greek 
colonization was relatively late and sporadic. The south- 
east coast was settled from Corinth and Corcyra in the 
late seventh and the sixth centuries, their chief founda- 
tions being Apollonia and Epidamnus (qq.v.). Emigrants 
from Cnidos occupied Black Corcyra {Curzola), and 
Syracusans (probably refugees from Dionysius I) took 
possession of Issa {Lissa). But the north Dalmatian coast 
was not colonized. Temporary settlements were made by 
Rhodes in south Apulia (Strabo 14. 654; probably in the 
sixth century). In central Italy Ancona was a solitary 
Greek foundation. Adria and Spina (qq.v.) at the Po 
estuary throve temporarily on trade with the Etruscans, 
and finds of coins in the Po valley indicate Tarentine 
trade up the Adriatic in the fourth century. 

Adriatic commerce and colonization were impeded 
by the brigandage of the Illyrians on the south Dalmatian 
coast, where deep recesses and off-shore islands provided 
ideal pirate bases. This nuisance was eventually sup- 
pressed by the Romans, who swept the Adriatic with a 
war-fleet after the First Punic War (229 and 219 B.c.), 
and from the time of Augustus patrolled it with a 
regular police flotilla. But Greek trade in the Adriatic 
fell away after 300 B.c., and the Romans made little use 
of this sea except on the crossings from Brundisium and 
Ancona (qq.v.). 

R. L. Beaumont, y //5 1936, 159-204, M. C. 

ADROGATIO, see ADOPTio. 

ADULIS or ADULE, on west coast of the Red Sea (in 
Annesley Bay near Massowa), was used by Ptolemies II 
and III for elephant-hunts, and became an important 
export-mart for African and re-exported Indian wares, a 
caravan-route leading thence inland. Greeks and Indians 
frequented it. When the Axumite kingdom rose (ist c. 
A.D,; see axumis) Adulis became their main port and 
base (for voyages to E. Africa and India), surpassing all 


others in the third century A.D. Two famous inscrip- 
tions (combined in OGl 54) arc among its monuments. 

Peripliu M. Ruhr. 4; Ptol. Geog. 4. 7 - 8; 8. 16. ii. E. H. W. 

ADULTERY. I. In Greek States the punishment of 
adultery (pLOixeta) ordinarily took the form of private 
self-help. A law of Draco allowed a man to kill anyone 
caught in the act with his wife, mother, sister, or 
daughter; according to a law of Solon the offended 
husband could deal with the adulterer as he liked. The 
adulterer could, however, buy himself off by paying a 
money penalty. It was also open, alike to interested 
persons and to others in the first instance, to enter a 
legal prosecution against him. Penalties were very severe 
and differed in the individual States. The husband of a 
woman convicted of adultery was compelled to repudiate 
her, otherwise he became liable to atimia (q.v.) by a law 
of Solon. In the Greco-Egyptian papyri some marriage 
contracts (so the oldest one, PEleph. i) prescribe a 
pecuniary penalty for adultery. 

II. Roman Law. The punishment of adultery (sexual 
intercourse of a married woman with a man! other than 
her husband) was first regulated by Augustus in the 
Lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis {ante 18 ^.c.). The 
mention of a legendary law of Romulus (Dion. llal. 2. 25), 
punishing the adulteress with death, is doUbtless an 
anticipation of an old rule adopted in judgements of 
family councils or of the usage of killing the adulterous 
woman and her partner caught in jiagranti (cf. Cell. 
10. 23; Val. Max. 6. 1. 23). In the Republican period 
the repression of adultery became less rigorous; but a 
reaction against the decay of ancient custom was brought 
by the above-mentioned Lex lulia^ which introduced 
severe penalties. By this law the father was allowed to 
kill his adulterous daughter and her paramour, when 
caught in the act in his or her husband’s house; a 
husband could in certain cases kill the adulterer, but 
not his wife. The normal penalty for adultery was the 
banishment (in the form of relegatio, q.v.) of both guilty 
partners — but in diversas insulas — confiscation of parts 
of their property, and for the woman the loss of half of 
her dowry. The husband was obliged to divorce imme- 
diately, otherwise he was punished as a leno (procurer). 
The accusation of adultery had to be made by the 
husband or the wife's father within sixty days after the 
divorce; after this time it could be made within four 
months by anyone, on the ground that the adultery was 
an offence against morality. A special criminal court 
(quaestio) was instituted for cases of adultery; it was 
presided over by a praetor, and had much work to do: 
Dio Cassius (76. 16) relates that in his first consulship 
there were about 2,000 suits for adultery pending. The 
procedure shows an interesting peculiarity : slaves could 
exceptionally be examined (under torture) against their 
dominus. Adultery committed by a concubina was treated 
as that of a married woman. 

The penalties of the Lex Julia, to which a special title 
is dedicated in Justinian's Digest (48. 5), were made 
more severe by the Christian emperors. Constantine 
introduced the death-penalty; Justinian confirmed it 
(Nov. 134. 10), and restored the husband's right to slay 
his adulterous wife, but he restricted the right of making 
a charge against the guilty persons to the relatives. 

GnEEK Law: J. H. Lipsiua, Das attische Recht i (1905), 429!.; 
^A. Berger, Strajklauseln in d. Papyrusurkunden (1911), 218. 

Roman Law: Mommsen, Rdm. Strafr. (1899), 627 f., 688 f.; 
Ph. Lotmar, Melanges Girard ii (1912), 143 f; E. VolLerra, 'Storia 
dell’ accusatio adulterii’, Studi econ.~giur. deW Univ. Ct^liari 1928; 
D. Biondi, 'Poena Adulterii’, Studi Sauaresi xvi (1938). A. B. 

ADVOCATUS. The parties to a trial, under Roman 
procedure, could be assisted in both its stages, in iure 
and apud iudicem, by legal advisers, patroni, oratores, or 
advocati, (For the difference in this terminology, not 
very essential, see pseudo-Asc. in Cic. JDiv. 4, whose words 
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imply that the advocate’s part was a modest one : 'aut ius 
suggerit aut praesentiam suam accommodat amico’.) 
Being experienced in law and procedure, they helped the 
party with technical advice ; but they were also expected 
to be versed in oratory, as their task often included the 
delivery of a speech on behalf of the client. The activity 
of advocates was supposed from the earliest times to be 
gratuitous ; but it is certain that they did not refuse gifts 
or money for their services. The Lex Cincia (204 D.c.), 
and again Au^stus, forbade this practice, but legislation 
remained fruitless, so that later emperors could not do 
other than recognize that the advocates — now defined as 
*qui causis agendis quoquo studio operantur’ (Ulp. Dig. 
50. 13. I. ii) — might receive a /tcmorarium (or 
if payment was conditional on the case being won). The 
intervention of an advocatus was considered in classical 
times 80 necessary that the praetor promised in his 
edict to assign one to those who were without legal 
assistance. Under the later Empire the standing of the 
advocates improved considerably, as the professional 
jurists became increasingly rare. They formed a special 
corporation and were attached to individual courts, 
where they could defend the interests of their clients, 
acting generally as their legal representatives (which 
they were not in earlier times). Diocletian in his 
Edictum de pretiis fixed the maximum fees for the 
different functions performed by advocates; Justinian 
limited the honorarium to 100 aurei. I’he majority of 
his collaborators at the composition of the Digest were 
advocates. 

Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. 674 IT., 705 ff. ; A. Chccchini, Studi di 
ordinamento proces. i (1925), 1 10 ft. ; L. Wenger, Procedura ctv. rom. 
(tranBl. R. Orestiino, 1938), 80, 320 f. A. B. 

ABACUS, in mythology, son of Zeus and Aegina 
(daughter of the river-god Asopus), ancestor of the 
Aeacidae, the (post-Homeric) genealogy being : 

Aeacufi^Endeis (daughter of Sciron of Mcgara) 

The ti 8=f=Pelcat Hcaione-f-T clamon»T»Eriboea 

I I I 

Achilles-pDcidameis Tcucer Aias-^Tccmesaa 

Neoptolcmua Eurysacea 

Some accounts give Aeacus a third, illegitimate son, 
Phocus, who was killed by his brothers; they conse- 
quently left the island of Aegina (so named from their 
grandmother). Aeacus was celebrated for his piety. In 
response to his prayers a drought came to an end 
(Isoc. 9. 14-15 and later authors). Because the popula- 
tion of the island was scanty, or had died of a plague 
sent by Hera, he besought Zeus to help him, and the 
god turned a swarm of ants into men, who were, there- 
fore, called Myrmidones (Hes. fr. 76 Rzach; Ov. Met. 

7. 517 ff.). He judged between the gods (Find. Isthm. 

8 . 25); built part of the walls of Troy (Find. Ol. 8. 31 ; 
no other authority). After his death he became a judge 
of the dead (Isoc. loc. cit. ; Plato, Ap. 41 a, Crg. 523 e). 

H. J. R. 

ABDESIUS (d. c. a.d. 355) of Cappadocia, Neoplaton- 
ist, pupil of lamblichus and teacher of Maximus, 
Chrysanthius, Priscus, and Eusebius Myndius. He set 
up a school of philosophy in*Pergamum. No writings 
remain; biography by Eunapius. 

PW i. 941. 

AEDILES. The aediles originated as two subordinate 
officials of the plebs, created to assist the tribunes, whose 
sacrosanctity they partly shared, either for the main- 
tenance of the prison, or, as is more likely, to super- 
intend the common temple (aedes) and cult of the plebs, 
that of Ceres (q.v.). Soon their functions began to extend 
to the administration of public buildings in general, 
particularly to the oversight of the archives, both 
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plebisdta and senatus consulta. With the addition in 
367 B.c. of two aediles curules, elected from the patricians, 
the aedilcship became a magistracy of the whole people. 
After the admission of plebeians the curule magistracy 
was held alternately by either order, but in the Empire 
was omitted by patricians. The office was elective — 
either in the concilium plebis, or, for the curules, in the 
comitia tributa — and annual, being held after 367 for the 
consular, not the tribunician, year {see calendars, para. 
6). Curules ranked below praetors, plebeii at first below 
tribunes but eventually with the curules. The office was 
non-essential in the cursus honorum, but its connexion 
with the games rendered it useful to men with political 
ambitions, and it was tlie first office to confer full 
senatorial dignity and the ius imaginis. The competence 
of either branch was the same. Their duties were the 
cura urbis, cura annonae, and cura ludorum sollemnium. 
Cura urbis meant care for the streets of Rome, traffic 
regulations, public order in religious matters and cult 
practices, care for the water-supply and the market, 
especially the supervision of weights and measures. 
Consequently they had powers of minor jurisdiction. 
Fines exacted went to separate chests for plebeii and 
curules. Out of the cura urbis developed the cura annonae, 
the maintenance and distribution of the corn-supply 
(see annona), a heavy charge until Julius Caesar created 
special aediles Ceriales for this duty, which passed under 
Augustus to the praefectus annonae and other officials. 
Care for the public games, which grew out of their 
urban administration, increased in importance with the 
growth of wealth and political rivalry in the later 
Republic, till the greater part of the expense was borne 
by the aediles as a means of gaining popularity and 
votes. Augustus, however, transferred the games to the 
praetors. The ludi Romani and the Megalesia fell to the 
curules, the ludi Ceriales and plebeii to the plebeians. 
Aediles are also found as the normal minor administrative 
officials of all Roman municipalities {see municipium), 
and in corporate bodies such as vici {see vicus) or 
collegia {see clubs, roman). See also aerarium. 

Livy; Dion. Hal.; Cicero, Verrines, 2 and 5.14. G. De Sanctis on 
origins, Riv.Fil. 1932; Kubitschek,‘Acdilis inPB^; E. Kornemann, 
Klio 1915; Mommsen, Rom. Suiatsr. ii*. 470 f. A. N. S.-W. 

AEDITUUS (older Aeditumus), properly the keeper 
or sacristan of a consecrated building, aedes sacra. In 
practice two kinds of official were so named, (a) a man of 
rank and standing, who was responsible for the upkeep 
of the building, (6) a servant, often a slave, who did the 
actual work of cleaning, etc. 

See Marquardt-Wisaowa, Rdm. Staatsverw. iii”. 214 ff. H. J. R. 

A£D0N CAriBwv), in mythology, daughter of Pandareos, 
the son of Hermes and Merope. She married Zethus 
(q.v.) and had two children, Itylus and Neis. Envying 
Niobe (q.v.), Amphion’s wife, for her many children, 
she planned to kill them, or one of them, at night; 
but Itylus was sleeping in the same room as they and 
she mistook the bed and so killed him. In her grief, 
she prayed to be changed from human form, and became 
a nightingale {drjScjv). 

See achol. Od. 19. 518, and cf. Rose, Handh. Gk. Myth. 340. 

H. J. R. 

AEDUI, a Gallic tribe which occupied most of modem 
Burgundy. They appealed to Rome against the Arverni 
and Allobroges (121 b.c.) and received the title of fratres 
consanguineique. During the Gallic War they gave 
valuable though not whole-hearted support to Caesar, 
and when they finally joined Vercingetorix in 52 their 
support was lukewarm. Under the Empire they became 
a civitas foederata, and were the first tribe to furnish 
Roman senators. Duoviri replaced the Vergobretus as 
magistrates, and the hill-fort Bibracte was abandoned 
for Augustodunum {c. 12 b.c.). They took part un- 
successfully in tlie rebelliona of Sacrovir (a.d. 2z) and 
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Vindex (68). In the third century the region suffered 
heavily from civil war and barbarian invasion; the 
panegyrist Eumenius celebrates the relief measures of 
Constantius and Constantine. 

CIL xiii. 400 ; O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schrijten^ 186-200; C. Jullian, 
HitU de la Gaule iii. 535-40; vi. 423-30. C. E. S. 

AEGAH (modem Vodena), early capital of Macedon, 
conunanding the route from the Macedonian plain to 
upper western Macedonia. Formerly called Edcssa, it 
formed a base for the Macedonian conquest of the 
coastal plain c. 640 B.C., was renamed Acgae, and 
remained the cult-centre of the royal house even after 
Archelaus moved the court to Pella (q.v.). Its strong 
position is illustrated in S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Illyria (1926), fig. 69. N. G. L. H. 

AEGEAN SEA 9 between Greece and Asia Minor. To 
it the modem name Archipelago was originally applied, 
but the ancient Greeks derived the name Aegean 
variously from Theseus* father Aegeus (q.v.), who 
drowned himself in it; from Aegea, Amazonian queen, 
who was drowned in it; from Aegae city. They sub- 
divided it into Thracian, along Thrace and Macedonia 
to the north coast of Euboea ; Myrtoan, south of Euboea, 
Attica, Argolis, west of the Cyclades; Icarian, along 
(Asiatic) coasts of Caria and Ionia; Cretic, north of 
Crete. Some, like Strabo, treated the last three as 
separate, ending the Aegean at Sunium in Attica. The 
whole Aegean contains many islands in three groups: 
along the Asiatic coast, including Lesbos, Chios, Samos, 
Rhodes; a small group off Thessaly; Euboea and the 
Cyclades, a continuation or reappearance of the moun- 
tains of the Greek mainland. E. H. W- 

AEGEUS (Aly€vs)t almost certainly a humanization of 
Poseidon of Aegae; hence Theseus (q.v.) is sometimes 
called his son, sometimes Poseidon's. In legend, how- 
ever, he is a king of Athens, son (usually) of Pandion and 
Pylia, daughter of Pylas, king of Megara. Bom in Megara, 
he afterwards conquered Attica. Probably Athenian 
claims to the Megarid in historical times have much to 
do with this and similar legends. Having no children, he 
consulted Delphi, and was told in riddling phraseology 
to be continent till he reached home (Eur. Med. 679, 
and schol.), but did not understand, and begat Theseus 
on Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen, who 
understood the oracle and purposely brought it to pass 
that the divinely ordained child should be his grandson. 
Later, he gave Medea a refuge on her flight from Corinth 
(see MEDEA), and married her; their son was Medus 
(Hyg. Fab. 26. i, from some Alexandrian source). On 
her trying to poison Theseus when he arrived in Athens, 
Aegeus drove her out (diflFerent account in Hyginus, 
ibid. 2). Theseus freed him from the attacks of Pallas 
and his fifty sons, who were trying to overthrow him, 
and afterwards left for Crete to meet the Minotaur 
(see MiNOs). On returning, however, he forgot to change 
the black sails of his ship, and Aegeus, seeing them and 
thinking his son dead, killed himself by leaping off the 
Acropolis or into the sea, hence, in this account (but see 
preceding article), called the Aegean (Alyalov jreXayos) 
after him. See, for connected accounts, Plutarch, 
Theseus, and Apollod. 3. 206 fif. H. J. R. 

AEGIMIUS9 a legendary king, eon (or father, schol. 
Pind. Pyth. i. 121) of Dorns, eponym of the Dorians. 
Being attacked by the Centaurs, he asked Heracles to 
help him, and in gratitude for his aid adopted Hyllus 
(q.v.) and made him joint heir with his own sons — 
obvious Dorian propaganda. 

AEGINA, an island in the Saronic Gulf, inhabited from 
late neolithic times and in contact with Minoan Crete 
and Mycenae. It was conquered c. 1000 d.c. by the 
Dorians under Deiphontes (q.v.), son-in-law of Temenus 


of Argos. Early in the seventh century (probably) it fell 
to the Argive tyrant Pheidon and stmek the first coins of 
Greece proper, the long-lived silver ‘tortoises*. Through- 
out the archaic period it was a naval power, often in 
rivalry with Samos (war with King Amphicrates ; voyages 
of Sostratus of Aegina and Colaeus of Samos ; establish- 
ments at Naucratis (q.v.); attack c. 520 on Samians 
settled in Crete). 

In 506 began the long stmggle with Athens. The 
Athenian fleet that won Salamis was raised ostensibly 
against the Aeginetans who had ‘medized’ in 491 ; but at 
Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea they fought on the 
Greek side, winning the prize for valour and much 
besides. To this period belongs the temple of Aphaea 
(q.v.) with its splendid sculptures now in Munich. 

When Athens and Sparta became estranged, Aegina, 
the ‘eyesore of the Piraeus’, sided with the Pelopon- 
nesians. A decisive naval defeat in 459 led to its capture 
by Athens and incorporation in the Delian League (458), 
to which it paid 30 talents yearly. The Aeginetans 
helped to foment the Peloponnesian War, | and on its 
outbreak were expelled from their island, \ which was 
occupied by Athenian cleruchs, among them khe families 
of Aristophanes and Plato. Restored by Lvsander in 
405 they received a Spartan harmost, and till Its bequest 
to Rome by Attalus of Pergamum the islan4 played a 
minor, mainly passive, r61c. Its supreme glory is to have 
inspired some of Pindar’s greatest poetry, including the 
eighth Pythian. 

Herodotus; Thucydides; Xenophon, Ilellenica; Oxyrhynrhus 
Papyri v. 842, coU. 1, 2, 3; Pindar; IG i". 191 f. ; A. Furtwfingler 
and others, Heiligtum der Aphaia (190b); G. Welter, Aegina (1938^ 
with good bibliography). P. N. U! 

AEGIS9 attribute of Zeus and Athena, usually repre- 
sented as a goatskin. When Zeus shakes the aegis 
(//. 17. 593 ff.) a thunder-storm ensues and he puts fear 
into the hearts of Achaeans. Athena and Apollo use the 
aegis to disperse enemies and to protect friends ( 11 . 
15.229, 307:21.400). 

The aegis made by Hephaestus (//. 15. 307 ff.) for 
Zeus is indestructible, resisting even lightning (//. 21. 
400). That of Athena (//. 5. 738) is surrounded by Fear, 
Fight, Force, and Pursuit, and has a Gorgon-head in 
the centre. In art the aegis appears as an attribute of 
Athena from mid-sixth century on (A. Rumpf, Chalki- 
dische Vasen, 143). It is shown as a short cloak worn 
over the shoulders or, like a shield, over the left arm; it 
is bordered with snakes and has often the head of Gorgo 
in the centre. It is assumed that originally the aegis was 
conceived as a storm-cloud (Aesch. Cho. 585) and came 
to be regarded as a goatskin because of the similarity of 
words ai^ goat and Karaiyls hurricane. 

Dar.-Sag. b.v.; N. Phns, De Oorspronkelijke Beteekenis van de 
Aegis (1931). G. M. A. H. 

AEGISTHUS9 in mythology, surviving son of Thyestes 
(see ATREUS; so Aesch. Ag. 1605); but a version appar- 
ently Sophoclcan (see Dio Chrys. 66. 6; cf. Apollod. 
Epit. 2. 14; Hyg. Fab, 87 and 88. 3-4) makes him the 
incestuous offspring of Thyestes and his daughter 
Pelopia after the murder of the elder sons. His name 
suggesting the word atf, a story is told, in connexion 
with that mentioned above, that he was exposed and fed 
by a she-goat (Hyg. ibid, and 252), When adult, he 
returned to Argos to avenge his father. All this is post- 
Homeric; the Odyssey (3. 517 ff.) evidently tliinks of 
him as a baron having an estate near the domains of 
Agamemnon, and gives no reason for the quarrel except 
Aegisthus’ intrigue with Clytemnestra (q.v. ; cf. i. 35 ff.). 
For his murder of Agamemnon and the revenge taken 
by Orestes, see the appropriate articles. H. J. R. 

AEGRITUDO PERDIC(C)AE9 an anonymous Latin 
epyllion narrating the calamitous love of Perdicas for 
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his mother, Castalia. The ascription of the poem to 
Dracontius (q.v.) is umvarrantable, though it almost 
certainly belongs to his period. 

Texts: Vollmer, PLM v*. 238; Anth. Lat. no. 808. 

A. H.-W. 

AEGYPTUS, see OANAUS, Egypt. 

AELIA CAPITOLINA, see JERUSALEM. 

AELIANUS (i), Claudius (c. a.d. 170-235), generally 
known as 'Aelian*, of Praeneste, where he was pontifex. 
He taught rhetoric in Rome, but later confined himself 
to writing. Extant works ; FI. ^wcjv Ihio-rnros {De Natura 
Animalium), a collection of excerpts ana anecdotes of a 
moralizing character, concerned chiefly with the animal 
world; IJoiklXt) IcnopLa (Varia Historia), a similar 
collection dealing with human life and history ; 'EmirroXal 
dypoLKLKal, short stylistic exercises in letter form. Frag- 
ments exist, chiefly in Suidas, of FI. irpovoCas and FI. SeCayv 
€vapy€Lwv, collections designed to illustrate the workings 
of providence and divine justice. 

Aelian’s philosophical ideas, notably that of universal 
reason as manifested in the animal creation, derive from 
Stoicism ; he is especially bitter against the Epicureans. 
His excerpts, largely derived from intermediate sources 
(Sostratus, Alexander of Myndos, Pamphilus, etc.), often 
supplement our knowledge of earlier writers. He 
enjoyed a reputation for Attic purity of diction (Suidas, 
Philostratus) ; he affects simplicity (di^eAeia) and lack of 
arrangement. His works enjoyed great subsequent popu- 
larity. He is probably to be distinguished from the 
author of a Tactica (see article below). 

Suidaa; Philostr. VS 2. 31. Editions: R. Hercher 1858 (preface); 
id. (Teubner) 1864. Criliciam; W. Schmid, Atticismus(i88g) iii. 1 f. 
(language); M. Wellmann, Hermes xxvi (1891), xxvii (1892), xxxi 
(1896), li (1916) (sources of U. C. ^); r. Rudolph, Leipx. Stud. 
vii (18S4) (sources of 11. i). W. M. £. 

AELIANUS (2), author of a Tactica(m Greek), probably 
in Trajan’s reign, on the long-dead Macedonian phalanx, 
mostly taken from Asclepiodotus (q.v.). Its value is 
slight. 

Text: H. Kdchly and W. Rustow, Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, 

1855. 

AELIUS (i) PAETUSCATUS, Sextus (roj. 198 b.c.), 
a Roman jurist, was the author of the renowned work 
Tripertita which contained the law of the XII Tables, 
an account of its development by legal interpretation, and 
the forms of the legis actiones. I’he work was later known 
under the name Fus Aelianum\ Pomponius says of it: 
*ueluti cunabula iuris continet’. A. B. 

AELIUS (2) TUBERO, Lucius, friend of M. Cicero 
and legatus to Q. Cicero in Asia, engaged in writing 
history ; but of publication we have no proof. It possibly 
descended as material to his son, Q. Aelius (q.v. 3) 
Tubero, who shared his father’s interest both in history 
and in the Pompeian cause. J. W. D. 

AELIUS (3) TUBERO, Quintus, jurist and annalist, 
who fought on Pompey’s side but became reconciled 
with Caesar, left politics after an unsuccessful prosecu- 
tion of the Republican Q. Ligarius in 46 B.c., and wrote 
on jurisprudence and history (Pompon. Dig. i. 2. 2. 46). 
He was reputed to be an expert in public and private 
law; he published several legal worl^ which, however, 
did not enjoy a great popularity because of his sermo 
antiquus. In at least fourteen books, he treated Roman 
history from the origins to his own times; these frag- 
ments, however, may be from a monograph addressed to 
Oppius (Cell. 6. 9. ii). Livy cites him with Macer 
(4. 23. I ; 10. 9. 10), whom he may have taken as model. 
Pliny cites a Q. Tubero for astronomical data (HN 
18. 23s). 

H. Peter, HRRel. P (1914), pp. ccclxvi and 308; W, Soltau, 
Livius' Geschichtswerk (1897); K. J. Beloch, Rdm. Gesch. 106. 

A. H. McD. 


AELIUS (4), Lucius (L. Ceionius Commodus, son of 
L. Ceionius Commodus), praetor in 130, cos. I in 136, 
and adopted (as ‘L. Aelius Caesar’) later in the same 
year (C/L vi. 10242) as Hadrian’s successor; trib. pof., 
Dec. 136-7; cos. II, 137. Elegant, luxurious, and con- 
sumptive, he nevertheless governed the two Pannonias 
well (136-7)- He died on i Jan. 138, honoured but not 
deified. {See also under verus, l.) 

S.H.A., Had. and Ael.\ Dio CassiuB 69; PIR*, C 605; H. Mat- 
tingly, h.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iii (1936). C. 11 . V, S. 

AELIUS (5) PROMOTUS, physician from Alexandria, 
probably belonging to the period between Hadrian and 
Pertinax (a.d. 138-93). He wrote a book on curative 
methods called Avvapiepov, sections of which remain. 

PW i. 528. 

AELIUS, see also s.v. Aristides, donatus, callus, Ha- 
drian, HERODIAN, MARCIANUS, SEJANUS, STILO, TH£ 0 N( 3 ). 

AELLO, see harpyiab. 

AEMBLIANUS, Marcus Aemilius, emperor a.d. 253. 
While governor of Moesia he repelled a Gothic invasion 
and was saluted emperor by his troops (252). Next 
spring he invaded Italy and was accepted as successor 
to Gallus {see trebonianus). His reign lasted only three 
months. When news reached Rome that Valerian had 
been proclaimed emperor, Aemilianus, who deserved a 
better fate, was assassinated by his own soldiers. 

H. Mattingly, 7/25 XXV. 55-8. H. M. D. P. 

AEMILIANUS, see also fabius (7), scipio (i i). 

AEMILIUS, aemilianus, asper, lepidus, papinianus, 

paullus, regillus, scaurus. 

AENARIA (or Inarime — a fanciful derivation from 
FL 2. 783): the largest island near Naples; nowadays 
Ischia. The activity of its now extinct volcano Epopeus 
(Typhoeus* grave according to some; Aen. 9, 716) 
rendered sojourn difficult for its successive Euboean, 
Syracusan, Neapolitan, and Roman settlers (Strabo 5. 
248 f. ; Livy 8. 22). Aenaria was famous for its warm 
springs and potter’s clay (whence its Greek name 
Pithecusae: Pliny, HN 3. 82). 

V. Bdrard, Bihliogr. topogr. (1941), 78. E. T. S. 

AENEAS (i) {Alvelas or Alvias)^ son of Anchises and 
the goddess Aphrodite, a famous Trojan leader in 
Homer’s Iliad and the hero of Virgil’s Aeneid. In the 
Iliad he is said to have been respected equally with 
Hector (5. 467), and honoured like a god (11. 58). He 
fought against Diomede (bk. 5), Idomeneus (bk. 13), 
and Achilles himself (bk. 20). His actions are not 
strikingly heroic, and more than once he is protected 
or rescued by one of the gods, to whom he exhibits 
marked piety (20. 298, 347). Aeneas was descended 
from the younger branch of the Trojan royal house 
(20. 230 if.), and had a grudge against Priam, who came 
of the elder branch, for not giving him his due (13. 460). 
But he himself hoped to succeed to the kingship (20. 180), 
and Poseidon prophesies that he and his descendants 
will rule over the Trojans (20. 307). Aeneas is thus the 
one Trojan hero who has a definite future before him. 

From this hint tradition developed the legend of his 
flight from Troy with his father Anchises (q.v.), his son 
Ascanius (q.v.), and his ancestral gods {see penates) 
(Xen. Cyn. i. 15), and the legend of his subsequent 
wanderings. Arctinus represents him as retiring to 
Mt. Ida, and afterwards he was thought to have visited 
or founded many places on the mainland of Greece and 
elsewhere, which either had names resembling his own, 
like Ainos in Thrace and Aineia in Chalcidice, or 
possessed temples of Aphrodite, often with the cult- 
title Alvetds, such as those in Leucas, at Actium, and at 
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Elymus in Sicily. This story of his wanderings was 
developed with the addition of other placesi such as 
Delos and Crete, by later writers, especially by Hellani- 
cus, Timacus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
association with Sicily acted as a stepping-stone both to 
Rome and to Carthage. Stesichorus may have asserted 
that Aeneas reached ‘Hesperia’, but the story that he 
came to Latium appears first in Hellanicus. It became 
popular after the wars with Greece, when patriotism 
urged the Romans to seek a founder within the cycle of 
Greek legend, but among the enemies of Greece. Among 
Roman writers this development is found in Naevius 
and Ennius, in Q. Fabius Pictor and later historians, 
including Livy. Considerations of chronology later made 
Aeneas the founder, not of Rome itself, but of Lavinium, 
the head of the Latin League. The connexion of Aeneas 
with Carthage was known to Varro, and there is a 
possible earlier reference to the meeting of Aeneas and 
Dido in a fragment of Naevius. 

Virgil thus inherited a flat and disconnected story of 
Aeneas’ wanderings, a legend of his association with the 
foundation of Rome, and a hero with no definite charac- 
teristics, except a scrupulous piety. Out of this material 
he constructed the epic of the Aeneid. The legends of 
the wanderings he wisely telescoped into the third book, 
while the association with Rome is developed into the 
great national theme of the poem. Virgil’s portrait of 
Aeneas is based on the piety ascribed to him by Homer, 
but this is amplified in the full sense of the Roman 
pietas into a devotion to his father, to his mother and the 
gods in general, and to the great destiny of Rome. If to 
modem readers he still seems colourless, and his ‘piety* 
monotonous, the key to the understanding of Virgil’s 
Aeneas lies in the gradual strengthening of his character 
and purpose, which follows on his realization of his 
destiny as the founder of the Roman State. 

The Aeneid ends with the slaying of Tumus by 
Aeneas, but other writers tell of his meeting with Dido’s 
sister, Anna, on the banks of the Numicius (Ov. Fasti 
3. 601 ff.) and of his purification in the river and his 
assumption to heaven with the title of Indiges (Ov. Met, 
14,58111.). C. B. 

AENHAS (z), commonly called Tacticus, probably the 
Aeneas of Stymphalus who was general of the Arcadian 
League in 367 b.c., wrote several military treatises 
(epitomized later for Pyrrhus), of which the one on the 
defence of fortified positions, probably written soon 
after 357, has survived. As advice to the defenders of a 
besieged town it is rather elementary, though it contains 
interesting details ; but its real value is the light it throws 
on social and political conditions in early fourtii-century 
Greece, for it is assumed throughout that the chief danger 
to the defence is not so much the enemy without the wall 
as the opposing faction within, who will betray the city 
if they can. Philologically, the work, as an early non- 
Attic document, has some interest for the study of the 
growth of the Hellenistic Koine. 

E. Schwartz, 'Aineiaa (3)’ in PW\ lllinoia Greek Club, Aeneas 
Tacticus (Loeb, 1923); L. W. Hunter, Aineiou Pvliorketika (1927). 

W. W. T. 

AENESIDEMUS of Cnossos, Sceptic, probably of the 
Ciceronian period. Philo seems to have borrowed from 
him an account of the rpoiToi rijs (grounds ot 

suspense of judgement). Works: Uvppdjveioi Adyoi, 
^Yttotvttwuis €15“ rd /Tuppcoveia, Kara Uepi 

<T€ws, ripwTq elaaywy'q. His aim was to restore the 
sceptical character which the teaching of the Academy had 
under Antiochus’ influence lost. Diogenes Laertius (in the 
life of Pyrrhon) and Sextus Empiricus give many details 
of his teaching, which was substantially followed by 
Sextus himself. The rpoiToi eno^ijs^ were directed 
against the reliability of the senses. 

PIT L 1023 . W.D.Ri 


AENUSy a Greek colony in Thrace at the mouth of the 
river Hebrus, founded by Mytilene and Cyme. It stood 
at the head of a trade route up the Hebrus valley and 
across the Thracian isthmus to the Black Sea. Its 
prosperity in the fifth and fourth centuries (temporarily 
interrupted by the rise of the Thracian kingdom of 
Sitalces, q.v.) is attested by the high tribute which it 
paid in the Delian League and by its copious emission 
of coinage. Between 341 and 185 B.c. it passed through 
the hands of the Macedonian, Egyptian, and Pergamene 
kings; in 185 it was declared a free city by the Romans. 

S. Cauon, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria (1926), 255-9. M. C. 

AEOLIAE INSULAE (nowadays Lipati Islands)^ seven 
volcanic islands off north-eastern Sicily, named after 
their fancied connexion with Homer’s island of Aeolus 
{Od. 10. I, etc.). The largest, Lipara, contained a 
Cnidian-Rhodian colony (c. 579 B.c.) wliich practised 
piracy in the fourth century (Livy 5. 28). The islands 
became a Carthaginian naval station, which Rome 
captured in 252 B.c. and later assigned tp the Sicilian 
province. Under the Republic Lipara Was a civitas 
decumana (i.e. subject to tithe) but possessed Roman 
citizensliip under the Empire. Volcanic eruptions were 
frequent on the islands, especially on Hie^a {Vulcano), 
which was traditionally Vulcan’s abode ; to-d^y Strongyle 
{Stromholi) is the most active. Principal products: 
obsidian, sulphur, alum, pumice, coral. 

Strabo 6. 275 f. (confused); Pliny, IIN 3. 92 f.; Diod. 5. 7f.; 
23. 20; Thuc. 3. 88; Polyb. i. 21. 39; Cic. Verr. 3. 84. L. Zagami, 
/50/e £o/ie (1939); V. Bi^rard, Biblionr. topogr, (1941), 61. E. T. S. 

AEOUC, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

AEOLIS, the territory of the northernmost group of 
Greek immigrants to the western coast of Asia Minor, 
extending from the entrance of the Hellespont to the 
mouth of the Hermus — a linguistic and ethnological, not 
a geographical, unit. Near the end of the second 
millennium B.c. the Aeolians, deriving from Bocotia and 
Thessaly, planted their first settlements in Lesbos, and 
thence expanded northwards to Tenedos, and along the 
mainland coast to the east and south. The Troad was 
occupied much later (perhaps in the seventh century B.c.) 
by secondary colonization, principally from Lesbos. 
There must have been considerable racial fusion with 
the local barbarian inhabitants. Most of the Aeolian 
cities derived such prosperity as they enjoyed primarily 
from agriculture, commerce being of minor importance 
in Lesbos. The Aeolian settlements in the south were 
grouped together in a league, whose origin was probably 
religious. Its members were Acgae, Aegirusa, Cilia, 
Cyme, Gryncum (where the temple of Apollo was 
perhaps the central sanctuary of the league), Larissa, 
Myrina, Neontcichos, Pitane, Smyrna (later resettled by 
lonians), and Temnos. The most important cities in the 
north were : Antandros, Assos, Cebren, Gargara, Ilium, 
Neandria, and Scepsis. 

G. Hirschfcld, PW, ».v. 'Aiolii (3)’. D. E. W. W. 

AEOLUS9 (i) the ruler of the winds; in Od. 10. 2 ff. a 
mortal, son of Hippotes; he lives in Aeolia, a floating 
island, with his six sons and six daughters, who have 
married one another; he can tie up the winds in a sack 
to prevent them blowing. In Aen. 1,51 ff. he is a minor 
god and keeps the winds in a cave on Aeolia. Sometimes 
confused with (2) a son of Hellen (q.v.), eponym of the 
Aeolians and the Aeolidae : 

Aeolus^Enarete 

CretheuB Sisyphus Athamai Salmoneus Delon Magnes 

Perieres Macaxfeua) Canace Alcyone Peiaidice Ca^ce 


Perimede (Aiiae Tanagra Mclanippe) 
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Canace killed herself, or was killed by her father, because 
of incest with Macareus (Ov. Her, ii), Ame, or Mela- 
nippe, became by Poseidon mother of (3), another 
ancestor of the Aeolians; see Hyg. Fob, 186 and Rose 
ad loc. ; Euripides, frags, of McXavLTnnj rj Scd/xcDrt? and 
M, ao(pT], H. J. R. 

AEON, see aion. 

AEPYTUS, in mythology, son of Cresphontes, king of 
Messenia, also called Cresphontes (see TGF 497) and 
Telephontes (Hyg. Fab. 137. 3). Escaping, as a child, 
when his father was killed by Pol^T^hontes, he returned 
with false news of his own murder and, after narrowly 
escaping death from his mother Merope, killed Poly- 
phontes, thus becoming king. II. j. R. 

^QUI, primitive (Oscan-speaking?) mountaineers, 
inhabiting the valleys of the upper Anio, Tolenus, and 
Himella in central Italy (Strabo 5. 228, 231, 237; Aen. 
7. 746). Expanding thence towards Latium, by 500 n.c. 
they held the mountains behind Tibur and Praeneste. 
During seventy years Hemici, Latins, and Romans 
found them, despite their small numbers (Livy 6. 12), 
even tougher enemies than their Volscian confederates 
(H. Last, CAH vii. 500). They established themselves 
on the Alban Hills and were not expelled until 431 
(see ALGiDUs). Tliereafter, however, Aequi are only 
casually mentioned until 304, when they apparently 
occupied their original central Italian area. Rome now 
almost exterminated them ; she established Latin colonics 
at Carsioli and Alba Fucens, gave the surviving Aequi 
civitas sine suffragio and rapidly romanized them (Livy 
9. 45; 10. I. 9). The Aequian nation thus disappeared, 
although a municipium Aeqtiiculorum sive Aequiculanorum 
is still recorded after 90 b.c. (Pliny, HN 3. 106); its 
name survives in the district Cicolano north of the 
Fucine Lake. Their name (aequV^ gave rise to the tale 
that the Aequi invented the ius fetiale (Livy i. 32). 

R, S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 300 f. E. T. S. 

AEQUITAS, see personifications. 

AERARIUM, derived from aes, denotes 'treasury'. 
The main aerarium of Rome was the aerarium Satumi, 
so called from the temple below the Capitol, in which it 
was placed. Here was kept the State treasure, originally 
mainly of bronze, aes (hence the name), but including 
also ingots of gold and silver and other valuables. With it 
was associated a public record office, the tabularittm(q.v.). 

The aerarium was controlled by the quaestors under 
the general supervision of the Senate, with a subordinate 
staff of scribae, viatores, etc. The tribuni aerarii (q.v.), 
men of a property-class a little below the knights, were 
probably concerned with making payments from the 
tribes into the treasury. The Roman mint was associated 
with the temple of Juno Moneta, but it is possible that 
the coinage of aes, as opposed to gold and silver, was, at 
first at any rate, associated with the aerarium. The 
aerarium sanctius was a special reserve, fed by the 
5 per cent, tax on emancipations. Treasure was with- 
drawn from it in 209 B.c. and on other occasions. Caesar 
in 49 B.c. insisted on seizing the reserve for his own uses. 

Caesar placed two aediles in charge of the aerarium, 
Augustus two praefecti (28 B.c.) and then two praetors 
(23). Claudius (a.d. 44) placed it again under the 
quaestors, Nero, finally, in a.d. 58, under two praefecti. 
The aerarium of the Empire at first dealt with important 
revenues, but stood, effectively, at the disposal of the 
emperor. It steadily lost ground to the fiscus (q.v.) and 
sank to be a mere city-chest of Rome. See also finance, 
ROMAN. 

The aerarium militare, founded by Augustus in A.D. 6 
to provide for the pensioning of discharged soldiers, was 
fed by special grants and by the vicesima hereditatum, an 
estate-duty affecting only Roman citizens. It was 


administered by three praetors, at first drawn by lot, 
later nominated by the emperor, 

O. Hirnchfeld, Die Kaiscrlichen V erwaltungsheamten (1905), 8 ff., 
i8ff.;P»",i.v. H. M. 

AERARIUS, at Rome, the citizen who, having no 
land-property, was not registered in any Servian tribe. 
He was exempted from voting and military service, but 
had to pay a poll-tax in propdrtion to his means. The 
half-citizens {Caerites, q.v.) who were not landowners, 
from 353 D.c. onwards ; the Latins, even if they possessed 
estates; and the citizens of Capua after their rebellion 
(211), were also counted as aerarii. The class was 
suppressed (c. 312) by Appius Claudius and restored in 
304 by Fabius Rullianus, who retained, however, the 
distribution of the aerarii among the four urban tribes. 
People punished with removal from their tribe for moral 
or military misbehaviour were also called aerarii. 

W. Kubitschek, PW. s.v.; Mommsen, R5m. Staatsr. ii*. 392 IT.; 
strongly opposed by A. H. J. Greenidge, Infamia (1894), 106 ff., 
who attributes the origins and meaning of the word aerarius ‘not to 
the tribes but to the centuries’, and by P. Fraccaro, Athenaeum 1933. 

P.t. 

AES, bronze, i.e. copper, as generally used with alloy 
of tin, etc. 

Aes, by itself, can denote (i) a document recorded in 
bronze, e.g. the ground-plan of a colony, (2) ‘stipendium’, 
‘military pay*, and from that ‘military service’, (3) the 
bronze list of recipients of free corn (aere incisi). Aes, 
with explanatory adjectives, has a wide range of uses: 
thus aes alienum (or circumforaneum) = 'debt*, aes multa- 
ticium = 'money raised by fines*, aes equestre = the 
grant to the knight to buy his horses, aes hordearium = 
the allowance for the keep of the horses. Aes et libra 
represented the old method of purchase, by touching the 
scales with a piece of bronze. 

All these uses depend on the fact that bronze was the 
first metal employed by the Romans to measure values 
(see COINAGE, roman). Most important is the reckoning 
with cardinal numbers and the genitive aeris, represent- 
ing originally pounds of bronze, but, subsequently, 
perhaps, smaller amounts, as the aes fell from the full 
pound to two ounces, one ounce, a half, and even a 
quarter. The characteristic meaning, however, seems to 
be the original, 'pounds*, so that, even in later days, 
w'hen the silver sestertius was the unit of reckoning, it 
was equated to the old pound of bronze. When Gaius 
gives the limit fixed by the Lex Voconia as 100,000 aeris, 
he does not mean anything different from the 100,000 
sestertii recorded by Dio Cassius. 

PW, 8.V.; H. Mattingly, 'Acs and Pecunia*, Num. Chron. 194I1 
21 if. H. M. 

AESCHINES (i) (c. 390-after 330 b.c.), the orator, son 
of Atrometus, an Athenian who, exiled by the Thirty, 
fled to Corinth. Returning to Athens some years later, 
he kept a school. Of A. *8 early life we know little beyond 
what is recorded by the malice of Demosthenes, from 
which the only truth which emerges is that he was 
brought up in comparatively humble circumstances and 
had to earn his living at an early age. The fact that 
A. himself frequently boasts of his good education 
perhaps indicates an inferiority complex in this matter. 
He was first a clerk to some minor officials, and later an 
actor. He served as a hoplite at Mantinea and Tamynae, 
obtained political employment under Eubulus, c. 357 B.c., 
and was subsequently clerk to the Ecclesia. In 348 he 
was a member of the embassy sent to Megalopolis, when, 
having gone out as an opponent of Philip’s designs, he 
came back with changed views, having recognized, as he 
says himself, that resistance was impracticable. Two 
years later he went with Demosthenes and others on die 
embassies which resulted in the peace of Pffilocrates. 
Demosthenes prepared to prosecute A. for taking bribes 
from Philip, and enlisted Timocrates as his fellow 
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prosecutor. A., however, prosecuted the latter as being 
a person of notorious evil character and therefore de- 
barred from speaking in public. He appears to have 
proved his case. In 343 B.c. Demosthenes brought 
the action in which he and A. delivered the speeches 
entitled De Falsa Legatione^ and A. was acquitted by a 
narrow majority. In 339 he delivered before the 
Amphictionic Council a provocative speech which led 
to the outbreak of the Sacred War. In 337, when 
Ctesiphon proposed to confer a crown on Demosthenes, 
A. impeached Ctesiphon for illegality ; the case was not 
heard till 300, when A., having failed to obtain a fifth of 
the votes, was fined 1,000 drachmae. He retired to 
Asia Minor, where he lived, according to Plutarch, as a 
professional sophist. 

2. Aeschines had no consistent policy: he was ad- 
mittedly an opportunist. Demosthenes definitely accused 
him of changing front in consequence of bribes offered 
by Philip. A. admits having changed his views, but only 
when he found that the policy which he first advocated 
was impossible. He is further accused of having given 
false reports of Philip's intentions, with a view to mis- 
leading the public. It is more probable that he was 
himself misled: a self-made man, vain of his success, 
may well have been imposed on by the subtle flattery of 
the adroit diplomatist who was able to convince even 
Isocrates of the purity of his intentions. But he cannot 
be acquitted of bad taste and lack of serious judgement : 
his speech to the Amphictions, which led to a riot and 
caused a war, was due, as he admits, to momentary 
exasperation, and, disregarding the serious consequences, 
he glories in the effect of his oratory on the audience. 

3. Speeches. Against Timarchus — who is accused of 
(a) private immorality, (6) prodigality, (c) corruption in 
public life. 

On the Embassy: The charge of treason brought by 
Demosthenes really referred to the second embassy, 
though he implied that A. was corrupt both before and 
after. A. diverts attention by laying stress on the conduct 
of the first embassy, about which no specific charge had 
been laid. After an appeal for impartiality there follows 
an amusing narrative of the embassy. The main line of 
defence is that A. was himself deceived by Philip. He 
succeeds in thoroughly obscuring the issues, and the 
speech is a fine piece of advocacy. 

Against Ctesiphon: A. proposes to prove that Ctesi- 
phon's proposal was illegal, his statements about Demo- 
sthenes untrue, and the result of his action harmful, 
(fl) As Demosthenes was subject to evOvva (see 
euthyna), it was illegal to propose to confer a crown on 
him; (6) it was illegal to make the proclamation in the 
theatre ; (c) the assertion that Demosthenes had acted for 
the best interests of Athens was false. The first two 
charges are dealt with by legal argument, the third by 
a lengthy discussion of Demosthenes' public policy. 

4. A man of dignified presence and fine voice, A. 
deprecated the use of extravagant gestures by an orator^ 
preferring a statuesque pose. Proud of his education, he 
displays it by frequent quotation of poetry. In the use 
of historical argument he cannot compare with Demo- 
sthenes, but in a battle of wits he more than holds his 
own. His vocabulary is simple but effective, though 
occasional obscurities may be found in his sentences. 
Ancient critics ranked him lower than he deserves ; the 
fact is that he was not aiming at literary perfection; his 
object was to produce a powerful effect on his audiences, 
and he was justified by the result. With no initial 
advantage of birth, education, or even principle, he 
raised himself by the force of his eloquence to a position 
of authority and importance. 

For general bibliography, ree attic orators; passagcB in Demo- 
Bthenes, de Corona, lilaRB (Teubner, 1908). Text and tranala- 

tion: Adams (Loeb); Martin and Bud^ (Bud^). Commentariea: 
In Ctes,, Gwackin and Shuckburgh; Sur I’ambastade, Jullien and 
P^r^ra (191a). Index; S. Preusa (1896). J. F. D. 


AESCHINES (2) SOCRATICUS (4th c. b.c.), of the 
Athenian deme Sphettus, one of Socrates' most devoted 
adherents, was present at his master's condemnation and 
death. He founded no school of philosophy, but is said 
to have had Xenocrates as a pupil. He also wrote speeches 
for the law-courts, and taught oratory. He fell into 
great poverty, but found a refuge at the court of Syracuse ; 
whether in the time of Dionysius I or in that of Dionysius 
II (i.e. after 368) is not known; he returned to Athena 
after the expulsion of Dionysius II in 356. He is best 
known as the author of Socratic dialogues which were 
highly esteemed for their style and their faithfulness to 
Socrates' character and way of speaking. Those which 
were pretw certainly genuine are MtAriaSTj?, KaXXlas, 
A^toxos, Acmaaia, AXKi^LabrjS, TrjXai^s, 'PLva)v\ seven 
others passed under his name, but were judged by 
antiquity not to have the genuine Socratic character. 

Ed. H. Dittmar (1912) ; PIF i. 1048. W. D. R. 

AESCHYLUS. (See also tragedy.) 

1. Life (525/4-456 b-c.) 1 

1. Aeschylus, son of Euphorion of Eleu^s, a member 
of a Eupatrid family, was bom 525/4 p.c. (Marm. 
Par.) and witnessed the end of tyranny ait Athens in 
his youth, and the growth of democracy throughout 
his life; he fought at Marathon (Marm. Par.\, where his 
brother Cynegirus met a noble death, and probably at 
Salamis (schol. Aesch. Pers. 429; Pausanias (114. 5) adds 
Artemisium, and the Life Plataea, but these reports are 
much less certain). On the strength of Ar. Ran. 885-7 
many have believed that he was initiated into the 
Mysteries. It is not clear what inference should be 
drawn from Aristotle’s statement (Eth. Nic. 3. 1) that 
when accused of revealing the Mysteries, he replied that 
he did not know that what he said was something which 
might not be uttered. (Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 

2. 461) says that he obtained acquittal by proving that 
he was not initiated ; there is no agreement as to the plays 
in which the supposed revelation was made.) But 
his temperament was profoundly religious and intensely 
patriotic, and the effect upon it of the great events of 
his youth and manhood was seen in his assertion of the 
supremacy of Justice and his conception of Divine Gov- 
ernment. 

2. His first appearance in tragedy must have been 
very early in the fifth century (Suidas, s.v. ‘Pratinas’) and 
his first victory was in 484 (Marm. Par.). Of his extant 
plays, the earliest, the Supplices^ cannot be certainly 
dated, the Persae was produced in 472, the Septem 
contra Thehas in 467, and the Oresteia (Agamemnon^ 
Choephoroe, and Eumenides with the lost satyric Proteus) 
in 458; the Prometheus trilogy was probably one of his 
latest plays (see G. Thomson’s edition). He paid probably 
two visits to the court of Hieron in Sicily, the first not 
many years after the foundation by Hieron in 476 of the 
new city of Aetna, the second after the production of the 
Oresteia. On the first visit he wrote a play (Aetnae or 
Aetnaeae) in honour of the new city, and gave a per- 
formance of the Persae at Hieron 's request; the second 
ended with his death at Gela in 456. No better reason 
for these visits need be sought than the attraction of such 
a centre of literary men as Hieron 's court; the causes 
imagined by old writers — his defeat by Sophocles in 
468, or by Simonides in the composition of an epitaph on 
the heroes of Marathon, or the collapse of the wooden 
theatre during one of his plays, or the unpopularity 
caused by the terrifying effect of the Eumenides — may be 
dismissed. The epitaph on his monument at Gela, in 
which his fighting at Marathon is mentioned, but not his 
poetry, may (as Paus. 1. 14. 5 asserts) or may not have 
been composed by himself. After his death the Athenians 
decreed that anyone desiring to produce the works of 
Aeschylus should be granted a chorus by the archon 
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(Vit. Aesch.). In view of this, not too much must be 
made of Aristophanes* allusion {Ran. 807) to disagree- 
ments between Aeschylus and the Athenians ; but, unless 
Aristophanes’ picture of him is wholly wrong, We can 
believe that he was by temperament somewhat aloof 
and warm-tempered as well as high-souled. The figures 
in the Life and in Suidas giving the number of his plays 
and victories are uncertain or corrupt. The catalogue 
of his plays in the Medicean MS. includes 72 titles, 
but omits 10 plays ascribed to him elsewhere, most of 
them probably correctly. The statement in the Life that 
his plays gained many victories after his death may 
well be true. 

II. Works 

3. The trilogies or tetralogies of plays connected in 
subject which are certainly recorded are (i) the Laius^ 
Oedipus y Septem contra Thebas, and the satyric Sphinx. 

the Prometheus Jco/xojTTjr, Pr. Avo^evog^ and Pr. 
TIvp<f}6po^; (3) the Oresteia (see above); (4) the AvKovp-‘ 
ye^a, including the Edoni, Bassarides or Bassarai, 
JVeavtaicot, and satyric Lycurgus. No connexion of 
subject can be traced between the plays produced in 
472 — the PhineuSy PersaCy Glaucus Potnieus, and satyric 
Prometheus \ but it is practically certain that there was 
a Danaid trilogy including the extant Supplices, the 
Aegyptiiy Danaides, and probably the satyric AmyrnonCy 
and a number of titles have been grouped together with 
considerable likelihood : 

MyrmidoneSy Nereides y Phryges or ^'EKropos Aurpa, 
with choruses attendant upon Achilles, Thetis, and 
Priam (see Wilamowitz, Interpret, p. 245). A papyrus 
fragment of the first play has been recovered {Supp. 
Aesch. p. 31). 

^OttXojv KpioiSt Threissaey Salaminiiy the first turning 
upon the contest for the arms of Achilles, the second on 
the death of Ajax, the third perhaps on the misfortunes 
of Teucer. 

Argiviy Eleusiniiy Epigoni (or NemeOy Argivi, Eleusinii : 
see Wilamowitz, loc. cit. p. 68), dealing with the hostili- 
ties of Argos and Thebes ; the Eleusinii corresponded in 
subject to Euripides* Supplices. 

Lemniiy Hypsipylcy ArgOy Cabiriy on the Argonautic 
story. (The Nemea may also have belonged to this group, 
and if so, one of the other plays must go. The statement 
in Ath. 10. 428 f. that Aeschylus brought drunkards on 
the stage for the first time in the Cabiri suggests a 
satyric play.) 

BacchaCy Xantriacy Pentheus (order uncertain). 

AiKTvovXKoly PolydecteSy and Phorcides (satyric, IG 
ii^. 973), on the story of Perseus and connected legends. 
A papyrus fragment of the first-named has been published 
(Supp. Aesch. p. 71 ; D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, 
8 ff. (Locb, 1940). 

Besides these, the Telephus and My si probably belong 
to one group, the Memnon and WvxooraaLa to another, 
and the Ixion and Perrhaebides to a third. 

The titles not enumerated above include the Athamas, 
Aetnae or Aetnaeae, Alcmeney Atalantae, Heliades, 
Heraclidaey Thalamopoioi (possibly an alternative title 
for one of the plays of the Danaid trilogy), Tepetat, 
CallistOy Cares or Europa (of which a papyrus fragment 
exists), Cressae, Niobe (for a considerable fragment, see 
Greek Poetry and L»/e, 106 ff. ; D. L. Page, op. cit. 2 ff.), 
PalamedeSy Penelopey Propompoi, Semele or Hydrophoroe, 
Toxotides (on the death of Actaeon), Philoctetes (see 
Dio Chrys. 52), Orithyia ; and the satyric plays, Alovvoov 
Tpo<j)OL, OecDpol rj 'loOfiLaarat, Cercyon, K’qpvKes, Circe, 
Leon, ’OoroAdyot, Sisyphus (possibly two plays, S. 
Sparrirris and E. nerpoKvXKjnjs), Wvxaywyoi, 

III. Character of his Worki 

4. It was Aeschylus who in all probability organized 
the external presentation of the drama on the lines 


which were to become traditional — the rich costumes, 
the decorative (though probably not in his time thick- 
soled) cothurni, the solemn dances. He seems to have 
had a special liking for gorgeous or impressive spectacular 
effects, such as were presented in the Supplices and 
Eumenides and, indeed, in nearly all his plays, though in a 
certain fondness for the barbaric (cf. Ar, Ran. 928 ff., 
962 f.) and in some experiments in mechanical devices 
which may have bordered on the grotesque his successors 
did not follow him. The Egyptian and Oriental dresses 
in the Supplices and Persae are of a piece with his enjoy- 
ment of the geography of strange lands. The Persian 
Wars affected him as they affected Herodotus. His love 
of long and magnificent descriptions — the battle of 
Salamis in the Persae, the armour of the heroes in the 
Septem, the fall of Troy in the Agamemnon — is charac- 
teristic, and in a trilogy there was room for it. In other 
respects, too, he was a master of impressiveness — ^the 
long silences of some of his characters, the recurrent 
refrains (e<^u/xv(a) of many choral odes, the solemn 
grandeur of Darius in the Persae, the litany of invocation 
in the Choephoroe, are sufficient illustrations. It must 
also have been he who created the tragic dialogue in the 
forms which became regular, though in him they some- 
times show (especially in stichomythia, as compared e.g. 
with Sophocles) a certain stiffness, and there is not much 
adaptation of style to speaker. His characters are ’typical*, 
in the sense that in most there is not much minute 
drawing of the details of character — Danaus is the 
cautious father, Pelasgus the constitutionally-minded 
king, Atossa the royal mother, Eteocles the champion and 
defender of his city, Prometheus the victim and the 
unyielding opponent of tyranny, and so on — and that 
most are the embodiment each of some great passion or 
principle which determines all their words and acts. 

5« The characters share the greatness of the issues 
which are worked out in their destiny. A man’s destiny 
depends on the interaction of two factors, his own will 
and the higher powers that rule the world ; each of the 
great personages of Aeschylus possesses a will that can 
rise to the conflict ; but the Clytemnestra of the Agamem- 
non stands above them all as one in whom the imagina- 
tion of a poet is added to a conunanding and relentless 
personality. Not that Aeschylus is incapable of pathos ; 
but even in Cassandra there is no lack of strength. 

6 . His choruses are all very distinctly characterized, 
though still ‘typical*; the foreboding solenmity of the 
old men of the Agamemnon, tremulous, not what they 
were, but not prepared to endure an Aegisthus, contrasts 
sharply with the fussy, noisy terror of the women in the 
Septem ; and the tender sympathy of the Oceanids with 
the savage joy of the Erinyes in their horrible office. The 
chorus in most plays serves as a foil to set off in relief 
the character of the leading personage. Now and then, 
as in the Watchman in the Agamemnon and the Nurse in 
the Choephoroe, there is a thoroughly homely character 
with little human touches. 

7. In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is made to 
defend the ‘high-flown* language with which he is 
taunted on the ground that great thoughts and minds 
need great words for their expression, in other words, 
that the grandeur of his style is of a piece with that of his 
characters and conceptions. The defence was a just 
one in a poet who had fought at Marathon ; the critics 
belonged to an age when grandeur did not come 
naturally and was not taken seriously. He is not afraid 
of compound words of which each embodies a whole 
picture; of epithets strung together in a mass, passing 
rapidly from one metaphor to another, rather than 
giving for comparison (as Sophocles does) a single picture 
clearly and beautifully drawn ; of phrases suggesting the 
outline of some great imaginative idea, not so minutely 
analysed as to be expressible in simple language. He 
lives in a world of metaphor, and ^s metaphors are 
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drawn from a wide range of sources in human life and 
the natural world, and if sometimes strange, often give 
pictures of incomparable beau^. He is fond of lines 
consisting of but three resounding words, and does not 
mind an occasional repetition or a neglect of the caesura. 

8. The plot of an Aeschylean play is usually of the 
kind which Aristotle calls simple or straightforward 
(anXrj), i.e. uncomplicated by TrepLirdreia or by recogni- 
tion scenes of the kind which often compose the crisis 
in his successors’ plays; events move relentlessly for- 
ward, as the divine plan works itself out. The connected 
trilogy was a form specially fitted for the presentation 
of the divine operation in its slow but certain working, 
and the forms of surprise, which were very telling and 
almost necessary when the action was confined to a 
single play and a single day, were less natural to 
Aeschylus. For what Aeschylus taught was the lesson of 
the ultimate justice of Providence, in whose designs the 
rival claims, whether of men or of supernatural powers, 
were at last reconciled and contending wills brought to 
work together within the universal scheme of ordered 
government and goodwill towards men, which is what 
the name of Zeus signifies to him, and in which there is 
room for both Apollo and the Eumenides. That at least 
was the moral of the Oresteia and the Prometheus 
trilogy, and probably of the Danaid trilogy also, as is 
strongly suggested in the choruses of the extant play. 
Everything that is of the nature of ujSpiff, unless it has 
become incurable, must be pruned of its selfishness 
and its excess — the Danaids’ rejection of Aphrodite, 
the irreconcilability of Prometheus, the savagery of the 
age of the Titans and the Furies. Zeus himself (this is 
perhaps the boldest of Aeschylus’ imaginations) has had 
to grow in wisdom and learn the spirit of good govern- 
ment. The current ideas of inherited evil, of the curse 
upon a house and the fatality of great prosperity, 
Aeschylus takes over but purifies. The curse will not 
fall on a man unless he calls it out by his own wrongdoing 
and so gives the demon in the house his chance, nor will 
wealth, perilous though it be, harm its possessor if he 
keeps himself free from vjSpi?; the stroke of Justice, 
however long delayed, will never fail to fall where it is 
deserved, but there may be at last, by the grace of God, 
an escape from the fatal chain of evil, and the cruellest 
suffering, like that of lo, may be seen in the end to have 
been only a step in a great and beneficent design of the 
Divine Will. 

9. In the history of his own time, no less than in 

legend as he interpreted or refashioned it, Aeschylus 
read the same lessons. We cannot fully explain the 
echoes of the history of contemporary Argos in the 
SuppliceSf but the antithesis of tyranny and freedom was 
in the air the poet breathed, and it is not far below the 
surface in any play. The failure of Persia was unmis- 
takably the downfall of and as for Athens, the 

salvation of the State lay in freedom and righteousness 
and in the reconciliation, through moderation on either 
side, of rival claims — that is the moral of Athena’s 
speeches in the Eumenides^ a play which ends in a great 
festival of reconciliation, recalling at every point the 
Panathenaea, the festival of united Athens (see W. Head- 
lam, JHS 1906), 
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AESCULAPIUS, latinized form of Asclepius (q.v.). 
A. was brought to Rome from Epidaurus at the instance 
of the Sibylline Books, perhaps seconded by Delphi, 
after a plague in 293 B.c. Legend told how the sacred 
snake, incarnating the god, itself chose the Insula 
Tiberina for its abode, and there on 1 January 291 a 
temple was dedicated to A. (Livy 10. 47; epit. ii; 
Ov. Met. 15. 622-745; Fasti i. 289-94). The cult was 
patterned directly on that of Epidaurus, but of the 
minor deities there only Hygieia was received, to whom, 
from about 180 B.c. (Livy 40. 37) the name of tlie 
Italic goddess Salus was sometimes applied. They 
received a joint cult from the military in various parts 
of the Empire, but the relative strength of A. in Dacia 
and Spain may be due to Greek or Oriental elements 
there. The A. worshipped with Caelcstisjin and about 
Carthage is a Semitic god of the Eshmun type. 

W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilisations (U.S.A. 
*925), ch. 7; J. Toutain, Les Cultes Patens dans I'^mpire Romain 
1(1907), 330-8; E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius (194$). F. R. W. 

AESEPUS, god of the Mysian river of \ that name, 
Hesiod, Theog. 342. 

AESERNINUS, grandson of Asinius Pollio (q.v.), an 
orator under Tiberius. 

AESON, see JASON (i). 

AESOP, see fable. 

AESOPUS (ist c. D.C.), tragic actor, ‘gravis’ (Hor, 
EpisL 2. I. 82), contemporary of Roscius (Quint. Inst. 
II. 3. Ill ‘Roscius citatior, Aesopus gravior’), gave the 
young Cicero lessons in elocution. Auct. ad Her. 
(3. 21. 34) suggests that he was greatly his senior: as an 
optimate, he supported Cicero’s recall from exile {^Sest. 
120-3), and returned to the stage for Pompey’s ludi^ 
55 B.C., without much success {Fatn. 7. i. 2). See Div. 

1. 80; Tusc. 4. 55; QFr. I. 2. 14. His son, M. Clodius 
Aesopus, was rich enough to be a wastrel (Hor. Sat. 

2. 3. 239 ; Pliny, HN 9. 122). C. R. 

AETERNITAS, see PERSONIFICATIONS. 

AETHER, see aither. 

AETHERIAE PEREGRINATIO, see PEREGRINATIO 

AD LOCA SANCTA. 

AETHIOPIS, see epic cycle. 

AETHRA, in mythology, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, and mother of Theseus by Aegeus (qq.v.). 
Since Theseus was often called son of Poseidon, various 
explanations grew up. Aethra was sent by Athena (hence 
called Apaturia, the Deceitful) to the island of Hiera or 
Sphairia, where Poseidon met her (Paus. 2. 33. 1); 
Poseidon visited her the same night as Aegeus (Apollod. 

3. 208, Hyg. Fab, 37. i); it was a tale invented by 

Pittheus to save her credit (Plut. Thes. 6). Her appear- 
ance as waiting-maid to Helen (//. 3. 144) also needed 
explanation; a story, apparently as old as the Cycle 
(iliu Persis, fr. 3 Allen, cf. Apollod. 3. 128), says the 
Dioscuri carried her off while Theseus was in Hades, 
as reprisal for his kidnapping of Helen, and her grand- 
sons, Demophon and Acamas (qq.v.), fetched her home 
when Troy fell. H. J. R. 

A£T10N, painter (and sculptor?), dated by Pliny 
352 b.c. In his most famous picture, the ‘Marriage of 
Alexander and Roxane* (not before 327), Roxane was 
seated in the marriage chamber, Alexander standing 
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before her, Hephaestion leaning on Hymen; Erotea 
fluttered round the chief actors and played with Alex- 
ander’s arms in the background. A. was probably not 
the sculptor mentioned by Theocritus {Epigr, 8) and 
Callimachus {Epigr. 24). T. B. L. W. 

AfiTIUS, Eclectic of the first or second century a.d., 
summarized in his Svvaywy^ irepl dpccKovrayv the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers on natural philosophy. These 
Placita are reproduced in the ps.-Plutarchean Epitome 
and in Stobaeus* Eclogae, and have been edited by H. 
Diels in Doxographi Gracci (1879), 273-444. They form 
one of our most important sources for the opinions of the 
philosophers whose works have for the most part 
perished. 

PPFi. 703. W.D.R. 

AETNA, (1) Europe’s highest active volcano (10,758 
feet), lying between Tauromenium and Catana in Sicily. 
Its fertile lower slopes produce excellent grapes ; forests 
cover the middle slopes; the upper slopes are bare. Its 
eruptions, which reputedly drove the Sicani into western 
Sicily, greatly impressed the ancients, who commonly 
attributed them to a giant, either Typhon or Enceladus, 
buried beneath. Roman ruins near the summit prove 
that Aetna was frequently climbed (by Hadrian amongst 
others). Empedocles is said to have committed suicide 
there. 

[Lucilius], Strabo 6. 273 f.; Find. Py/A. i. 20 f, ; Aesch. 

f ;. bucr. 6. 640 f.; Verg. Aen. 3. S7of.; Gcll. 17. 10. 
C. S. da Riche Prcller, Italian Mountain Geology (1923). 

(2) A town lay at the southern foot of the volcano near 
Patemo. Originally a Sicel settlement named Inessa, 
it was renamed Aetna in 461 B.c., when Hicron’s Doric 
colonists, fleeing from Catana (q.v.), came there. Aetna 
was a Syracusan stronghold which Dionysius garrisoned 
with Campanians whom Timoleon ultimately ejected. 
Under the Romans it was a civitas dccumajia which 
Verres plundered unconscionably. Its subsequent 
history is unknown. 

Strabo 6. 268; Thuc. 3. 103; Diod. bka. 11-16; Cic. Verr. 3. 23. 
44; 4- SI- E.T. S. 

AETNA, Latin didactic poem in 646 hexameters, was 
placed among Virgil’s minor works in early manuscripts. 
This ascription was doubted in Donatus’ day, and very 
few accept it now. Style, metre, and language point on 
the whole to the early Silver Age ; since the poem men- 
tions the volcanic activity of Campania as extinct, it 
cannot be placed later than the earthquake of a.d. 63. 
Seneca, Ep. 79. 5, prompted the ascription to Cornelius 
Severus, Ovid’s friend (an ascription supported by some 
later manuscripts), or to Lucilius Junior, Seneca’s 
correspondent ; but Seneca’s words suggest a description 
of Aetna inside a larger work, not a separate poem on 
Aetna. 

Rejecting mythological explanations, the unknown 
author argues that the controlling force behind eruptions 
is wind operating at high pressure in narrow subterranean 
channels, and that the volcanic fire, produced by friction, 
gets a nutritive material especially in the lava-stone 
(lapis molaris). The poem is embellished by digressions. 
One passage (224-73) extols physical science; another 
(604-46) narrates the devotion of two brothers who 
rescued tlieir parents during an eruption. Aetna makes 
difficult reading, partly because of its corrupt text, 
partly because of the author’s style. He strains after 
brevity, overloads words and phrases, indulges freely in 
metaphor and personification; in his terse mythological 
allusions, details are taken for granted as well known. 
Nevertheless, the work does not lack polish or animation ; 
and one respects the author’s earnest enthusiasm for the 
study of nature (see meteorology). Posidonius is prob- 
ably the chief scientific source of Aetna (Sudhaus ed. 
59-^1); similarities of expression in Seneca’s Naturales 


Quaestiones seem to indicate, not a debt to Seneca, but 
a common source behind both works. Among pocts^ 
Lucretius and Virgil are the principal models. 

Texts: H. A. J. Munro, 1867; E. Bachrens, PLM ii (1880), 
revised F. VoIImcr, PLM i (1927); M. L. de Gubernatis (1911). 
With trans. (German) S. Sudhaus (189R); (French) J. Vesscreau 
(1905); (English) H, Ellis (1901); J. W. and A. M. Minor Latin 
Poets (Locb, 1934). A. M. D. 

AETOLIA9 a country bordered on the west by the 
lower and middle valley of the river AcheloUs, and on the 
east by Mt. Oxya, the watershed between Aetolia and 
Mails. It contains the southern continuation of the 
Pindus mountain range. While the mountains of north 
Aetolia run north and south, the main range of southern 
Aetolia runs east and west, cutting off the rich plains of 
central Aetolia by Lake Conope and Lake Trichonis 
from the coast of the Corinthian Gulf. The coast be- 
tween the mouths of the Acheloils and the Euenua con- 
tains shallow lagoons but no good harbour. While five 
coastal towns, especially Pleuron and Calydon, were 
known to Homer, the religious centre of classical Aetolia 
lay inland at Thermum near Lake Trichonis, and its 
history was entirely that of a land power. Seclusion from 
the sea left Aetolia undeveloped in the fifth century B.C. 
(Thuc. I. 5), little urbanized, and organized in tribes 
who formed a common front against Demosthenes’ 
invasion (426 B.c.). The natural avenues of expansion 
lay into Acarnania and northwards to Amphilochia and 
Malis; but Aetolia did not develop successfully along 
those lines until the third century B.c. 

W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia (1897^ N. G. L. II. 

AETOLIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief 
divinities of Aetolia were Artemis, Apollo, and Athena 
(dedication of statues of all three by Aetolians at Delphi, 
Paus. 10. 15. 2 ; of Artemis and Apollo only, id, 10. 16, 6). 
The cult centre of Artemis Laphria was Calydon (later 
Patrae, id. 7. 18. 8-13); Apollo was worshipped at 
Calydon, but principally at Thermum ; Athena is associa- 
ted with Pleuron (Stat. Theb, 2. 726-31 ; Dion. Calliphon. 
57-9 = GGM i. 240). At Phistyon the Syrian Aphrodite 
{see ATARGATis), to whom the epithet Phistyis was here 
applied, shared a temple, from at least 213/12 B.c., with 
the Mother of the Gods and the Virgin (Parthenos), 
possibly local deities in origin; the cult is known only 
from inscriptions. The cults of Dionysus (cf. Paus. 
7. 21. 1-5), Heracles, Zeus Soter, and some others are 
also known. 

Prominent in myth arc Aetolus, the reputed founder, 
and the family of Oeneus, Althaea, Meleager, and 
Dcianira (qq.v.). For the Calydonian boar-hunt see 
MELEAGER. 

J. de Keitz, De Aetolorum et Acamanum sacris (Disa. Halle, 1911); 
W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia (1897); for the inscriptions see IG* ix. i 
and G. Klaffenbach, Sits. Berl. 1936; for the myths, C. Robert in 
L. Preller, Criechische Mythologie ii. 1 (1920), 85-xoo. F. R. W. 

AETOLIAN LEAGUE. The looser tribal organization 
of the Aetolians gave way during the fourth century b.c, 
to a federal State {sympoliteia^ q-v.), which acquired con- 
siderable power already in the latter part of that century 
and retained it even during the first period of the Roman 
intervention. In the third century the Aetolians exercised 
a protectorate over Delphi and through their expansion 
secured a controlling interest in the Amphictionic League 
{see AMPHiCTiONiEs). Since they nomnally were hostile 
to Macedonia, they naturally became Rome's first active 
allies within Greece proper. Their later hostility to 
Rome and co-operation with Antiochus III proved their 
downfall. Their conquests and outside influence were 
lost, and in 189 b.c. the Aetolians were forced to accept 
a treaty as subject allies of Rome. The League was not 
dissolved, but all its importance and influence were gone. 

At the head of the League was a general elected annually. 
The primary assembly had two regular meetings a year 
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and could be summoned for special sessions. The houle 
or synedrion^ in which the cities were represented in 
proportion to population, contained some thousand 
members. Hence, particularly in time of war, much of 
the leadership fell to a smaller body, the apokletoi, itself 
containing over thirty members, probably a committee 
of the houle. At no time did the leadership of the League 
pass out of the hands of the Actolians proper. This was 
in part because more distant States were not made regular 
members but merely bound to the League by isopoliteia 
(q.v.), which involved civil rights, protection, and poten- 
tial citizenship but no participation in federal affairs 
unless residence was established in a community possess- 
ing active citizenship. Grants of asylia (q.v.) by the 
Aetolians were not infrequent and were highly prized on 
account of their extensive use of piracy and the right of 
reprisal. See also federal states. 

G. Klaffenbach, introduction to IG* ix. z; R. Flaceli^re, Let 
Aiioliens d Delphes ( 1 937). J. A. O. L. 

AETOLUS (AltcjXos), eponym of the Aetolians. His 
legend seems to be founded on traditions of the relation 
between certain Greek peoples. Endymion, king of Elis, 
had three sons. Paeon, Epeios, and Aetolus ; he set them 
to race at Olympia, promising the kingship to the winner. 
Epeios won, hence the ancient name Epcioi for the people 
of the district ; Paeon left the country and gave his name 
to the district of Paconia; Aetolus had later to leave 
because of a blood-feud, and went to Aetolia, which is 
called after him (Paus. 5. i. 3-8). H. J.R. 

AFER, Gnaeus Domitius (d. a.d. 59), considered by 
Quintilian the best orator of his age. After his first 
spectacular success (the condemnation of Claudia Pul- 
chra, cousin of the elder Agrippina, in a.d. 26), he enjoyed 
a distinguished, but sinister, reputation. Prosecuted by 
the Emperor Gaius in 39, he saved himself by flattery 
And was made consul (Sept. 39). J. P. B. 

AFRANIUS (i), Lucius (b. e. 150 b.c.), Latin poet, 
was the most prolific composer of comoediae togatae, 
whose representation of domestic life in Italian towns 
he made more artistic and involved, with wider and 
coarser appeal. His plays were performed even in 
Imperial times, the most renowned being Divortium, 
Epistula, Fratriae, Privignus, Vopiscus. He admired 
Terence, from whom he confessedly borrowed, and was 
compared by Horace (Epist. 2. i. 57) with Menander. 
He portrayed chiefly family life and the ‘middle classes’. 
See DRAMA, ROMAN, para. 5. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF* 1G4 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

E. H. W. 

AFRANIUS (2), Lucius (cos. 60 b.c.), of Picene birth 
{ILS 878), served under Pompey in Spain and against 
Mithridates, and was rewarded with the consulate of 60 
B.C., being elected by flagrant bribery and proving most 
disagreeable to Cicero; ‘quam ignauus ct sine animo 
miles'. He became proconsul of one of the Gauls, prob- 
ably Cisalpina, and perhaps gained a triumph. From c. 
53 he governed Hispania Citerior as Pompey ’s legate 
with three legions, and in 49 commanded at llcrda. 
Pardoned by Caesar, he returned to Pompey, though 
charged with treachery by other Pompeians. He escaped 
from Pharsalus, but was captured and executed after 
Thapsus. G. E. F. C. 

AFRANIUS, see also burrus. 

AFRICA, see LIBYA. 

AFRICA, ROMAN. The Punic Wars (q.v.) made 
Rome heir to the Carthaginian Empire. In 146 B.c. 
Rome left most of the continental territory in the hands 
of Massinissa’s descendants and annexed merely some 
‘Of the fertile lands round Carthage. Tliis new province 


(roughly equivalent to modern Tunisia) covered c. 5,000 
square miles within a frontier from Thabraca to Hadru- 
metum; it was governed by a praetor from Utica (q.v,). 
Except for the new capital and six other favoured cities, 
most of the land became ager publicus (q.v.). Though 
the attempt of Gaius Gracchus to colonize Carthage 
failed, Roman and Italian merchants settled in Africa in 
large numbers. After the battle of Thapsus (46 B.c.) 
Caesar added to the province the Numidian territories 
of Juba I, and planned to restore Carthage as a Roman 
colony. 

2. Augustus promoted urbanization by founding six 
colonies, fifteen municipia, and thirty oppida libera in 
Africa. He placed the province under a proconsul at 
Carthage with command of the Third Augustan legion. 
After the rising of Taefarinas (q.v.), Gaius made the 
proconsul a purely civilian official, and handed the legion 
and Numidia over to the legate. The westward expansion 
was carried on by Claudius, who organized the two 
provinces of Mauretania. The frontier was pushed 
southward slowly as the result of successful wars (e.g. 
against Taefarinas) and the Saharan campaigns under 
Septimius. Roman Africa reached its greatest extent 
under Caracalla. The frontier ran from the Cyrenaic 
border at Ara Philaenorum through Cydamus (mod. 
Gadhamks)i Nefta, and Vescera (mod. Biskra) and then 
north-west through Auzia (mod. Aumdle) to reach the 
Atlantic south of Volubilis (q.v.) at Sala (mod. Snlf). 

3. This huge territory, on which the provincial 
organization of the Empire was imposed, was populated 
mainly by men of Berber stock, whose language survives 
to-day. Their chief tribal divisions were Garamantes 

< in the Fezzan, Massyli and Masaesyli in the east and 
centre of the high plateaux, Moors in the west of the 
Atlas Mountains (q.v.), and Gaetulians in the Sahara. 
Phoenician colonies covered the coast from Leptis, 
through Hadrumetum, Carthage, and Caesarea, to Tingis 
on the Straits of Gibraltar, down the Atlantic seaboard 
to Lixus (mod. Earache). Inland other Phoenician com- 
munities had settled, and intermarriage had produced 
the so-called Libyphoenician race; they inhabited the 
numerous towns and practised an agriculture which made 
their country the granary of Rome. Phoenician divinities 
were worshipped side by side with primitive Libyan or 
Berber gods. Both the Punic and Berber languages 
persisted, though the official speech was Latin. Roman 
law was enforced in the lands near the network of Roman 
roads ; but in the gaps native customs and even some form 
of native rule persisted. The proconsular province of 
Africa was the most completely romanized, and was 
always richer than Numidia and the Mauretanias. 

4. The most fertile corn districts were the hinterland 
of Oea and L( ptis, the Bagradas valley, and the country 
round Cirta; productivity depended on the magnificent 
water-system established by Rome. Other exports were 
oil, precious woods, marble, minerals, purple dyes, 
amphitheatre beasts, slaves, minerals, gold dust, and 
ostrich eggs. African wine was not highly esteemed. 
The great estates w^ere run on slave labour, and the 
country was a paradise for sportsmen, as is shown by the 
mosaics, in which the Africans reached a high degree 
of skill. Surviving remains testify to great building 
activity, which lasted from the first century to the middle 
of the fourth. Till the Moslem invasion Roman Africa 
seems to have maintained a higher degree of continuous 
prosperity than any other part of the Empire. 

5. A force ^of about 30,000 men sufficed to protect the 
four provinces, till Moorish and Gaetulian tribesmen 
raided successfully in the fourth century. The victory 
of the Vandals (q.v.) was due largely to religious dissen- 
sions. The Africans embraced Christianity with enthusi- 
asm, and the work of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine 
did much to mould the thought and organization of 
Western Christendom. But this same enthusiasm pro- 
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duced the Donatist and Circumcellion heresies. Yet 
Byzantine Africa was still vigorous enough to send 
Heraclius eastward to restore the power of Constantinople 
in the seventh century. His name ends the long list of 
emperors which Africa gave to the throne, a list beginning 
with Titus and Domitian, whose mother was bom in 
Sabratha, and continuing through Clodius Albinus, the 
Seven, and Macrinus, The tie with the Eastern Empire 
lasted till the end of the seventh century, when the 
Berbers were defeated at Thysdms (q.v.) and Carthage 
surrendered to Hassan. 

Inscriptions: CIL viii and Supplements. Imcriptions latinei de 
VAlgirie i ^1922!, ii (1938), by S. Gsell; Inscriptions latines de 
VAfrique (1923), oy R. Caenat and J. Toutain; Inscriptions latines de 
la Tunisie (1944) by A. Merlin. 

Atlas archiologique de la Tunisie (ist series by E.'Babelon, etc., 
1892-1913; 2nd series by R, CB|;(nat and A. Merlinp from 1914); 
Atlas archiologique de VAlgirie by S. Gsell (1902-1 1). A. N. Sherwin- 
White, 'GeoRraphical Factors in Roman Algeria', 1944, 1 f. 

S. Gsellp Histoire ancienne de VAfrique du Nord i-viii (1914-29); 
E. Albertini, UAfrique romaine* (* 937 ): S. Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de VAlgirie (2 vols. 1901); J. Toutain, Les Citis ronuiines 
de la Tunisie (1895); T. R. S. Broughton, The Romanization of 
Africa ProconsuJaris (U.S.A. 1929); E. Albertini, in CAH xi, ch. 
12; R. M. Haywood in T. Frank, Econ. Surv. iv (1938); Rostovt2eff, 
Roman Empire, ch. 7; Pallu de Lcaaert, Pastes des provinces d* Afrique 
(2 vols. 1896-1901); R. Cagnat, L’Armie romaine d*Afrique* (1912); 
E. S. Douchier, Life and Letters in Roman Africa (1913); H. Le- 
clercq, Afrique chritienne (1904); S. Gag6, ‘Nouveaux aspects de 
I’Afrique chritienne’, in Annales de V^cole des Hautes Etudes de Gand, 
i (*937): Essays in Africa Romana (1935). On the African limes see 
bibliography in A. Piganiol, Histoire de Rome (1939), 4 * 5 ^ ^ 

AFRICANUS, see CAECILIUS (6), JULIUS (i) and (2), and 
BCiPio (5) and (ii). 

AFTER-LIFE. In Greek and Roman thought, bound 
by no generally received dogma or revelation, numerous 
and often contradictory concepts of the after-life existed 
side by side. These peoples were concerned primarily 
with this life, but, certain philosophers apart, a belief in 
some sort of survival after death was almost universal. 
That the dead live on in the tomb was perhaps the most 
primitive, and most enduring, concept of all. There they 
still feel human wants, which are satisfied both by the 
household objects buried or burned with the body and 
by the continued tendance regularly paid to the dead by 
their families. Already in Mycenaean times this tendance 
seems to have given rise, in the case of individuals 
especially powerful both in life and death, to the continu- 
ing cult of heroes by persons not related to them and 
eventually by the whole community. By a different line 
of development arose festivals such as the Attic Anthos- 
teria in which the dead in general received attention. 

2. The belief that the dead dwell together in a com- 
mon, subterranean abode, the realm of Hades and Per- 
sephone, dark and gloomy like the grave, found its 
classic expression in Homer (especially Od, 1 1), ^d so 
became fixed as the popular eschatology of all antiquity. 
Thither all mortals must repair, there good and evil alike 
lead a shadowy and cheerless existence. The dead need 
nothing and afe not to be feared, for Homer's aristo- 
cratic society, separated from the ancestral tombs, has 
forgotten or ignores the older ideas (which, however, 
reappear in the post-Homeric age), and the elaborate 
funeral rites are in the main but meaningless survivals. 

3. A totally different conception, that of Elysium or 
the Isles of the Blest, situated at the ends of the earth, 
appears in Homer (Od. 4. 561-9) and Hesiod (Op. 167- 
73) as the place to which certain favoured heroes, 
exempted from death, are translated by the gods. 
Elysium appears to be a survival from Minoan religion^ 
when a later age concerned itself with the fate of the 
blessed dead^ Elysium was transferred to the nether 
regions, in conformity with Greek ideas and the Homeric 
picture. 

4. By the sixth century the Eleusinian Mysteries, an 
old, probably pre- Greek, agrarian cult, through an associa- 


tion of its chthonic divinities and the powers of the under- 
world, had begun to promise to its initiates a happier lot 
in the after-life {Hymn. Horn. Cer. 480-2 ; Ar. Ran. 154-8, 
455 ~9); apparently, there as in this world they will 
continue to celebrate the Mysteries. A more clearly 
ethical note was struck in some mystic speculation, 
notably that reflected in Find. Ol. 2 and frs. 131 and 133 
Bergk. The divine origin of the soul was afhrmed; 
popular ideas of punishment after death were combined 
with a doctrine of metempsychosis, and assurances of 
blessedness were held out to those who, throughout a 
series of existences in this and the other world, should 
lead pure lives. These or similar ideas were entertained 
by Pythagoreans and by Orphics, and had wide currency, 
but it is doubtful that there was any consistent doctrine 
of ‘Orphism*. 

5* Hitherto the hope of immortality had been at most 
based on intuition or religious teaching. Plato, whose 
eschatology was profoundly influenced by ‘Orphism', 
however much he scorned its baser manifestations, first 
supplied this hope with a philosophic foundation, by 
arguments based on anamnesis, the Theory of Ideas, 
and ethical considerations. The precise nature of im- 
mortality he never defines, but his intense conviction 
that to the good man nothing but good can come and 
that the highest part of man’s nature is allied to God has 
had far-reaching consequences. 

6. Aristotle denied the power of survival to all but 
the intellectual part of man’s tripartite soul, and even 
this is deprived of all sensibility. The Hellenistic age 
was, in general, little inclined to speculate on the after- 
life. The Academy adopted a thoroughly sceptical 
attitude. Epicurus and his followers attacked the fear 
of death with the claim that the soul, like the body, was 
composed of material atoms, and was dissipated at 
death. While some Stoics admitted a limited survival, 
at least of the souls of the wise, until the next cosmic 
conflagration, Panaetius denied even this. Posidonius, 
however, reverted to Platonic language and imagery, and 
the first century b.c. witnessed a considerable revival of 
interest in the after-life. 

7. The Thraco-Phrygian cults of Dionysus and 
Sabazius and the hellenized mysteries of Attis and of 
Isis offered to many adepts the assurance of a blessed 
after-life — ^whether the dead was thought of as inhabiting 
the old underworld, or whether his continued existence 
was transferred to the celestial spheres. This belief in a 
celestial immortality, which was in no sense limited to 
the mystery religions, derived its popularity from the 
new concept of the universe as a series of concentric 
spheres around the earth and from philosophic specula- 
tions on the soul, whether in the Platonic sense of some- 
thing from the world of Being which had descended into 
the world of Becoming, or the Stoic sense of something 
essentially Fire. Such ideas found easy acceptance in the 
cult of Mithras (q.v.), who was identified with the Sun, 
and in that more general solar piety which played so 
large a part in the later religious life of antiquity. 

8. A final word on the specifically Italic concepts of 
the after-life: the ghosts of the dead join the undif- 
ferentiated mass of Manes or Lemures in the underworld 
{Infen), and can return only at certain specified times, 
as at the feast of the Lemuria in May; no idea of divine 
retribution is discernible. On this primitive core of belief 
was superimposed the whole range of Hellenic concep- 
tions, at first through Magna Graecia and through Etru- 
ria, which had combined Greek ideas with an elaborate 
demonology, and later by direct contact with Greece 
and the East. From the latter years of the Republic on, 
the Graeco-Roman world was essentially one in its 
development of religious and philosophic ideas of the 
after-life. 

A. Brdich, Aspetti della marie nelle iscrissioni sepoleraK delV impera 
Romano (Oiss. Puinonicae 1, 7 » *937): F* Cumont, ^ter Life in 
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Jioman Paiganism (U.S.A. 1922); Recherches tur U Symbolisms 
funiraire det Romains (1942); A. Dietcrich, Nekyia* (1Q13); L. R. 
FameU, Greek Hero-Cults and Ideas of Immortality (1921); W. K. C, 
Gut^ic, Orpheus and Greek Religion (1935), ch. 5; C. H. Moore, 
Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul (1931); M. P. Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (Lund, 1927), ch. 17: 'Early Orphism*, 
Harv. TheoU Rev. 1935; A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1932, 1940; 
E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. Transl. of 8th cd., 1925); Mrs. A. Strong, 
Apotheosis and After Life (1915); I. M. Linforth, The Arts of 
Orpheus (U.S.A. 1941). See psychb, soul, TnANSMianATioN. 

F. R. W. 

AGAMEMfiOS, in mythology, eon of Atreus and 
brother of Menelaus (qq.v.) ; king of Mycenae, or Argos ; 
probably an historical person who, if not overlord of 
some or all of the princes of the Mycenaean era, was the 
most important of them. 

In Homer, A. is commandef-in-chief of the Greek 
expedition against Troy. In the Iliad he is a man of 
personal valour, but lacking resolution and easily dis- 
couraged. His quarrel with Achilles (q.v.) supplies the 
mainspring of the poem’s action. The Odyssey (i. 35 ff. ; 
4. 512 ff. ; II. 405 ff, ; 24. 96-7) tells how, on his return, 
he was carried by the wind outside his own territory to the 
barony of Aegisthus (q.v.), the lover of his wife Clytem- 
nestra, sister of Helen, who treacherously set upon him 
and his men at a banquet and killed them all, Clytem- 
nestra also killing Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
A. had brought back with him. This story later authors 
retell with elaborations and small changes, e.g. the scene 
is generally (as in Acsch. Ag.) transferred to Argos. 

The Cypria is the earliest evidence for the sacrifice of 
A. *8 daughter Iphigenia (q.v.). The cause of it was the 
offence given to Artemis by A., who after a successful 
hunt boasted that he was a better hunter than she. 
Calchas, when the fleet was wind-bound at Aulis, ex- 
plained that the goddess was the cause and the sacrifice 
must be made to appease her, Iphigenia was therefore 
sent for to Aulis on the pretext that she was to be married 
to Achilles. For sundry variants, see Rose, Handbook of 
Greek Mythology'^, 119 and notes. 

In other stories A. appears as a subsidiary figure, or 
is handled with more or less disregard of tradition, as in 
the fantastic perversion of the legend in Hyginus, 
Fab. 88. 

In historical times A. had cults at several places (see 
Famell, Hero-Cults^ 321-2 and note 55). The remarkable 
statement (Lycophron 335 and 1369, with schol.) that 
A. was called Zeus at Sparta has never been satisfactorily 
explained. In any case, there is no earlier evidence for it, 
and it seems to be a development of the Hellenistic 
period. 

Agamemnon’s children in all accounts include Orestes 
(q.v.). A quite unsupported story (Hyg. Fab. 121), gives 
him an illegitimate son, Chryses, by his slave-concubine 
Chryseis (II. i. iii, etc.). His daughters are Chryso- 
themis, Laodice, and Iphianassa in II. 9. 145 ; Iphigenia, 
whom Homer does not mention, seems to be a later 
substitution for Iphianassa. H. J. R. 

AGANIPPE, in mythology, daughter of the river-god 
Permessus (Paus. 9. 29. 5 : spelling ‘Ter-'), nymph of the 
spring of that name on Helicon (Callim. fr. ioo« 4 
Schneider), sacred to the Muses. 

AGAPENOR (MyaTT-^vw/o), in mythology, leader of the 
Arcadian contingent against Troy (II. 2. 609); son of 
Ancaeus (q.v,). On the way back from Troy he arrived 
at Cyprus (Lycoph. 479 ff.), where he founded Paphos 
and a temple of Aphrodite and settled (Paus. 8. 5. 2). 

AGASIAS) (i) sculptor, son of Dositheus, of Ephesus. 
He signed the Borghese warrior in the Louvre (Winter, 
KB, 382. 3), a nude figure striding forward to parry an 
attack from above, showing remarkable knowledge of 
anatomy and probably deriving from an earlier group. 
The signature and another from I'hessaly are dated late 
second to early first century B.c. 


(2) sculptor, son of Menophilus, of Ephesus, known 
from signatures in Delos, of about 100 b.c. One base 
may belong to the wounded warrior of Delos, part of a 
group (Winter, KB, 350. i ; C. Picard, BCH 1932, 491). 

T. B. L, W, 

AGATHARCHIDES9 Greek grammarian and Peri- 
patetic of Cnidos, became guardian to a young Ptolemy 
(? Soter II) of Egypt, c. 116 B.c. 

Works : (i) 7 a Kara 'Aatav, on the Diadochi ; (ii) 
T.k.t. Evpuiirqv, on history ?p3 B.C. to fall of Macedon ; 
(iii) ileplrns ^EpvOpds BaXaatrrjg; [(iv) epitome of (iii), 
not A.’s? (v) on Troglodytes (q.v.) — same as (iii)?]; 
(vi) epitome of writers on (?) wonders; (vii) historical 
*EK\oyal loTopidjv ; (viii) Intercourse of Friends. 

Extracts survive from (iii), in Photius and Diodorus 
bk. 3, dealing with elephant-hunts; name of ‘Red* Sea, 
etc.; Ethiopians; gold-mining on Egypto-Ethiopian 
frontier; races and animals west of Red Sea; Arabians, 
especially Sabaeans. 

FHG iii (historical frapmentB) ; GGM i. liv-landii, 111-95 (Red 
Sea); E. H. Bunbury, Hist, of Anc. Geog, ( 1 879) ii. 50 ff. E. H. W. 

AGATHARCHUS (5th c. b.c.), painter, of Samos. He 
made scenery for Aeschylus (between 468 B.c. and 456 B.c.i 
since Aristotle ascribes the introduction of scene-paint-' 
ing to Sophocles), and was compelled by Alcibiades (c. 
430 B.c. ?) to paint his house (with perspective scenes?). 
He wrote a book on scene-painting, which inspired 
Anaxagoras and Democritus to write on perspective. 
He was the first painter to use perspective on a large 
scale (isolated instances occur on vases from the late 
sixth century b.c.). 

Overbeck, 1118-25; Pfuhl, 723; P. M. Schuhl, Platon et Part de 
son temps (1933). T. B. L. W, 

AGATHIAS (a.d. 536-82), sumamed Scholasticus, ‘the 
advocate*, was born in Aeolis, stvidicd law in Alexandria 
and Byzantium, and practised it in Byzantium until his 
death. He is best known for his work as compiler of a 
Circle of epigrams on which the existing Anthology 
(q.v.) is based — see his preface (Anth. Pal, 4. 3). The 
Anthology contains about a hundred epigrams by him, 
mostly elegant but lifeless adaptations of Alexandrian 
themes and language. His history, The Reign of Justinian, 
a sequel to Procopius covering the years A.D. 552-8, is 
romantic and highly poetical in style. 

W. S. Teuflel, Studieu und Charakteristiken (1889), 296. G. H. 

AGATHINUS, Claudius (c. a.d. 50-100), pupil of the 
Stoic L. Annaeus Cornutus and of Athenaeus of Attaleia 
(q.v, 3), the founder of tlie pneumatic school of medicine. 
He was the teacher of Archigenes (q.v.). Adopting some 
of the tenets of the empirical and methodical schools of 
medicine, he founded an eclectic school. Works: Hepl 
iXXcp6pov\ Hepl rjfiLTpiTaCcjv (on tertian fevers); Ilepl 
u^vyp.G)V (on the pulse). 

PIP i. 746. W. D. R. 

AGATHOCLES (361-289 b.c.), ^rant of Syracuse. He 
became an officer and democratic leader in the Civil 
Wars after 325. Making himself tyrant (317), he en- 
deavoured to conciliate the poor, and to reinforce army 
and fleet. In an attempt to extend his power, he brought 
on long wars with the Sicilian Greeks and Carthage. 
After great successes he was beaten by the Carthaginians 
and blockaded in Syracuse (311). He now resolved to 
attack Carthage in Africa. Having luckily escaped and 
effected hia landing, he seriously threatened Carthage. 
Meanwhile, the Carthaginian attacks on Syracuse failed. 
Agathocles increased his power by incorporating the 
troops of Ophelias (q.v.). Feeling secure in Africa, he 
shortly returned to Sicily, where he fought hard against 
Acragas (308/7). But matters in Africa took a bad turn, 
and A., unable to improve them, left his army in the 
lurch (307/6). Carthage, however, was too weak to 
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resume attack. After some concluding campaigns, A. 
reigned peacefully over east Sicily, assuming the title 
of king in 304. He subsequently was engaged in various 
operations in Italy. The last years of this adventurous 
and cruel man were spoilt by dreadful discord within 
his family. Renouncing the dynastic succession, he re- 
stored liberty to Syracuse by his last will. But the city 
could not bear liberty any more. Agalhocles, the only 
Hellenistic king among western Greeks, and their last 
leader, left a heap of ruins. 

Source! (deriving mostly from his encmv, Timaeiis): Diodorus, 
bks. ig-ai; Justin, bks. 22-3; Polysenus, bk. 5. Modern Litera- 
ture: H. J. W. Tillyard, Agalhocles (1908); M. Cary, CAH viii, 
ch. 19; Glotz, Hist, grecque iv. 375 If. V. E. 

AGATHON9 tragic poet, son of Tisamenus of Athens, 
and remarkable for his personal beauty, won his first 
victory at the Lenaea in 416 b.c., when he was probably 
under thirty years of age (PI. Symp. 198 a). I'he Sym- 
posium of Plato represents a feast in honour of his victory. 
In 41 1 he heard and approved of Antiphon’s speech in 
his own defence (Arist. Eth. Eud. 3. 5) — this may mean 
that his sentiments were not on the democratic side — 
and in the same year he was caricatured in Aristophanes* 
Thesmophoriasusae, but about 407 he went to the court 
of Archelaus in Macedonia (Ar. Ran. 83-5 ; Ael. VH 13. 
4; Anecd. Ox, iv. 269), and died there, probably about 
401. He came under the influence of the sophists, 
Gorgias and Prodicus ( 1 * 1 . PrL 305 d). His speech in 
Plato’s Symposium is in the manner of Gorgias, and some 
quotations from his tragedies are in a pointed, epigram- 
matic style, probably due to sophistic influence. His 
originality was shown by the composition of a tragedy 
(Antheus, not "AuSo^) in which characters and plot were 
his own invention, not taken from legend (Arist. Poet. 9), 
by making choral odes, for the first time, mere interludes 
(ifipoXifjLa) without reference to the plot (ibid. 13), and 
by the free use in tragedy of the chromatic scale and 
various florid musical figures (Plut. Quaest. conv. 3. i. i). 
Aristophanes (Thesm, loi ff.) parodies his lyrics and 
hints that they are voluptuous and effeminate. Aristotle 
also criticizes him {Poet. 8) for including too lengthy a 
story, such as the whole sack of Troy, within a single 
plot. He was evidently a ‘modernizer* in tragedy, who 
sat loose to tradition but was not without genius, though 
less than forty lines of his work survive. {TGF 763-9.) 

A W. P.-C. 

AGATHOS DAIMON, see DAEMON. 

AGDISTIS, a form of the Phrygian mother-goddess; 
at Pessinus Cybele (q.v.) was called A. (Strabo 469, 567). 
According to the myth (see attis), she was originally 
androgynous. Her cult spread to various parts of Ana- 
tolia, to Egypt (by 250 B.c.), to Attica (with that of Attis 
in Piraeus 4th-3rd, cc., IG ii*. 4671 ; at Rhamnus, 83/2 
B.C.), Lesbos, and Panticapeum. At Lydian Philadelphia 
her private shrine (ist c. B.c.) enforced a strict moral 
code (SIG 985; O. Weinreich, Sitz. Ileid. 1919). There 
and elsewhere A. appears with theoi soteres. See 
ANATOLIAN DEITIES. 

H. Hepding, Attis (1903): Hiller v. Gaertringen, ARW 1926. 
Rhamnua inacription; K. A. Rhomaioa, ’EhArjuiKO. 1928; P. Rouaael, 
Rev, £t, Anc. 1930. F. R. W. 

AGELADASf Greek sculptor of the Argive school. 
The earliest work associated with his name is a statue 
of an Olympic victor, Anochos, whose victory was in 
520 B.c. He was also the reputed teacher of Myron, 
Potycletus, and Phidias (qq.v.). This would bring his 
activities down to about 470 and harmonizes with the 
general character of his work, so far as it is known. He 
was, like most of the leading sculptors of the fifth century, 
mainly a worker in bronze. His most famous work was 
the statue of Zeus at Ithome, said by Pausanias to have 
been made for the Messenians settled in Naupactus. It 
appears on silver coins of Messenia of the fourth century. 


Both the style and the attitude of the Zeus, who strides 
forward hurling a thunderbolt, with an eagle perched 
on Jiis left hand, indicate a date c. 470-460. He also made 
a statue at Aegium of ‘Zeus as a Boy’, representations 
of which appear on the Roman coins of that town; its 
attitude is similar to that of the Zeus of Ithome. The 
bronze statue of a god found recently in the sea olf 
Artemisium is attributed by some to Ageladas. s. C. 

AGENOR CAyyvwp), name of several mythological per- 
sons, the most important being the king of Tyre (or 
Sidon), father of Europa (q.v.). On the disappearance 
of his daughter, he sent out his sons to look for her, 
bidding them not come back without her ; hence Phoenix, 
Cilix, and Cadmus founded respectively the Phoenician 
and Cilician peoples and Thebes in Boeotia. His genea- 
logy, which varies somewhat (see Stoll in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. ‘Agenor*), links various Eastern peoples 
together. H. J. R. 

AGENTES IN REBUS, under the Roman Empire, a 
corps of imperial agents, organized in scholae on military 
lines, under the control of the magister officiorum (q.v.). 
First heard of in a.d. 319, they replaced the frumentarii 
(imperial secret service agents) of the earlier Empire. 
Their employments were various. They might carry 
dispatches or supervise the imperial post. But what 
made them feared and hated, despite their humble birth 
and rank, was the fact that they travelled through the 
provinces as spies, collecting evidence of evasion of taxes 
and of treasonable conduct of every description. 

O. Setek, PW, i.v. H. M. 

AGER CAiViPANUSy see capua. 

AGER FALERNUS, see FALERNUS. 

AGER PUBLICUS. I. In Italy. During her con- 
quest of Italy Rome penalized such communities as 
offered a stubborn resistance or subsequently rebelled, 
by confiscating a part (usually a third) of their territories. 
The use to which the public land should be put was from 
an early date — according to tradition as far back as 
486 B.c. — disputed between the patricians, who pre- 
ferred to maintain public ownership, under which they 
could occupy it as possessor es (see possessio), and the 
plebs, who wished it to be distributed among themselves. 
As the ager puhlicus grew by conquest, the patricians 
became more liberal. Some land was distributed to 
individuals (viritim assignatus ) ; part of the territory taken 
from Veii was so treated in 393. More was allocated to 
colonies of Roman citizens; this practice, according to 
tradition, dates back to the early fifth century. Larger 
areas were devoted to the Latin colonies which Rome 
planted after the dissolution of the Latin League in 338. 
By the Licinio-Sextian laws of 367 (see stolo) no citizen 
might occupy more than 500 iugera of this land. 

The defections of the dlied communities during the 
Second Punic War were punished by extensive confisca- 
tion of land, and the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul added 
large areas to the ager publicus. Most of the Gallic land 
was devoted to colonies, and the remainder was distri- 
buted in small holdings (173 B.c.). Elsewhere few 
colonies were planted, and vast tracts, especially in the 
south, remained in the hands of the State. The best of 
this land was leased by the censors and brought in a 
good rent to the State, but large tracts were occupied by 
possessores, being mostly used for ranching. The pos- 
sessor es were supposed to pay dues, and the size of their 
tenures was legally limited by the Licinio-Sextian laws. 
But the laws were regularly evaded or ignored, and the 
collection of dues was lax. 

Under the agrarian law of Ti. Gracchus (133) ® 
commission was set up to resume for the State public 
lands occupied in excess of the Licinio-Sextian limit 
(increased in favour of possessores who had sons) and to 
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distribute them in small holdings, which were to remain 
public and pay a vectigaL Much land was distributed 
under this scheme, which was revived by C. Gracchus 
in 123-122 B.C., until in 119 the land commission was 
suppressed. C. Gracchus also planned several colonies, 
one of which at least was planted. By the agrarian law 
of iix the Gracchan small holdings, whose vectigal had 
been abolished in 122, and the holdings of possessores 
within the Gracchan limit were declared private land, 
the vectigal which had been reimposed in 119 on the 
latter being abolished. After this law the following 
categories of land remained public: {a) open spaces at 
Rome ; {b) roads ; [c) lands leased by the censors, notably 
the ager Campanus; (d) lands assigned to Roman and 
Latin colonies and municipia corporately; (e) holdings 
allotted on condition of maintaining the roads ; (/) lands 
granted to State creditors {in trientabulis)\ (g) pastures 
on which contiguous owners had exclusive rights (com- 
pascud) ; (h) all other public lands, which were henceforth 
to be common pasture. Sulla confiscated the territories 
of many cities which opposed him for the benefit of his 
veterans. Caesar in 59 distributed the ager Campanus to 
Pompey*8 veterans. Octavian in 30 expropriated cities 
which had favoured Antony to find land for his veterans, 
but compensated the owners in money or provincial land. 

II. In the provinces. According to Gaius the 
dominium in all provincial soil was vested in the Roman 
people or the emperor; but this theory, which probably 
did not arise till the first century a.d., had no practical 
import. The public land acquired under the Republic 
comprised (a) the estates of prominent opponents, in so 
far as these were not immediately sold or given away; 
(6) the territories of cities which were, like Carthage and 
Corinth, destroyed or were merely, as were a few Sicilian 
and Pamphylian communities, punished by the loss of 
their lands ; (r) the royal lands of kings who were deposed 
or bequeathed their kingdoms to Rome. These com- 
prised some Macedonian estates, Attalid lands in the 
Chersonese, and an extensive tract of desert in Cyrenaica; 
the Bithynian and Pontic royal lands seem to have been 
assigned by Pompey to the cities of the new province. 
Most of the provincial public lands (except in Cyrenaica) 
seem to have been alienated by the beginning of the Princi- 
pate, some, such as Caithagc and Corinth, being devoted 
to Roman colonies. Under the early Principate more royal 
lands were added to the ager publicus, notably the yrj 
pacriXitcq of Egypt and extensive domains in Cappadocia. 

The ager publicus, both in Italy and the provinces, 
was swelled by bona vacantia, caduca, and damnatorum. 
These sources, negligible under the Republic, became 
important under the Principate owing to the severe leges 
caducariae passed by Augustus and to the frequent con- 
demnations of wealthy men. All public lands gradually 
passed under the administration of the emperor, and 
most seem eventually to have been assimilated to the 
imperial estates ; see domains (b. Imperial). 

M, Weber, Romuche Agrargeschichte (1891); E. G. Hardy, Six 
Roman Laws (1901), 35 ff.; J. Vaniura, PW xii. 1150-85; Tenney 
Frank, 1927, 141-61 ; L. Zancan, Ager publicus (1935) ; A. H. M. 
JoncB, JRS 1941, 26-31. A. II. M. J. 

AGESILAUS (444-360 B.C.), Spartan king, son of 
Archidamus and hdf-brother of Agis II, secured the 
succession in 399, largely through Lysander’s influence, 
in preference to Leotychidas, whose legitimacy was 
suspect. Lysander had hoped to use Agesilaus for his 
own ends, but was quickly brought to heel. As com- 
mander in Asia Minor from 396, Agesilaus overran 
Plirygia and routed Tissaphemes, but failed to check the 
growing Persian naval menace. Recalled with his army 
in 394, he took the overland route and reached Coronea 
almost unopposed. The ensuing battle with the Boeotian 
and allied forces was a Pyrrhic victory, and Agesilaus 
had to evacuate the country. He won minor successes, 
however, in the vicinity of Corinth and in Acamania 


(391-388). He condoned, on grounds of expediency, 
Spartan intervention against Mantinea, Phlius, and 
Olynthus (in violation of the principle of autonomy 
enjoined by the peace of Antalcidas), and the still more 
flagrant occupation of the Cadmea by Phoebidas (382), 
and attempt on the Piraeus by Sphodrias (378). The 
alliance between Thebes and Athens resultant on this 
policy was unshaken by Agesilaus' invasions of Boeotia 
in 378 and 377. His refusal in 371 to admit Epaminon- 
das* claim to represent all Boeotia at the peace congress 
in Sparta precipitated the Battle of Leuctra. In the years 
of Sparta's humiliation he organized the defence of the 
city (370 and 362) and sought to augment the State 
revenues by foreign service (in Asia Minor with Ario- 
barzancs 364, and in Egypt with Nectanebo 361). He 
died on the homeward voyage from Egypt (360). 

Despite his poor physique and a strain of romanticism, 
Agesilaus was typically Spartan in his qualities and 
limitations. He was an efficient soldier, but a better tac- 
tician than strategist, and he failed to understand the 
importance of sea-power. The narrowness of his loyalties 
dissipated those moral assets by virtue of which alone 
Sparta could maintain her hegemony. 

Ancient sourcea: Xenophon, Agesilaus (the encomiastic tributdi 
of a personal friend), Ilellenica\ Hellenica Optyrhynchia\ Ncpo9,\ 
Agesilaus; Plutarch, Agesilaus. Modern literature: H. Lins, ^ 
Kritische Betrachtung der Feldsiige des Agesilaos in Kleinasien (1914). \ 

D. E. W. W. 

AGGENIUS URBICUS (perhaps 5th c. a.d.), groma- 
ticus, author of a commentary on Frontinus* treatise De 
controversiis agrorum. 

AGIADS (MyidSai) was the name of the senior royal 
house at Sparta. The Agiad dynasty enjoyed a cere- 
monial precedence over the other (Eurypontid) house, 
but possessed no constitutional privileges. The most 
notable Agiad kings were Cleomenes I and III, Leonidas, 
and Pausanias (qq.v.). 

AGIS II, son of Archidamus, king of Sparta c. 427-* 
c. 399, Though active in the Archidamian War, he first 
gained distinction in the campaign of 418 against the 
Argives and other enemies of Sparta. After failing to 
utilize what appeared to be a strategic advantage, he 
subsequently outmanceuvred his opponents near Man- 
tinea and won a decisive victory, which re-established 
Spartan prestige. In 413, adopting the suggestion of 
Alcibiades, he fortified Decelea as a permanent base for 
plundering Attica. Remaining here, he attempted to 
exert an autocratic control over Spartan policy, but his 
influence waned when the centre of war moved to Asia. 
He collaborated with Lysander in the blockade of Athens 
in 405-404, and in his last years reduced Elis by a 
successful invasion. Agis was a fine soldier whose quali- 
ties are underrated by Thucydides, but, like so many 
Spartan kings, he seems to have lacked constructive 
statesmanship. 

Thucydides, bks. 5 and 8, H. D. W. 

AGIS III, king of Sparta (338-331 B.C.), Eurypontid, 
organized the resistance of the Greeks against Macedonia 
during Alexander’s Asiatic campaign. Assisted by the 
Persian admirals* gifts of ships and money, he assembled 
an army, €onsi.sting mostly of 8,000 Greek mercenaries, 
fugitives after Issus. He was successful in Crete and 
then in Peloponnesus, where some States revolted from 
Macedonia (33^1). Athens, however, stood aloof (in spite 
of Ps.-Dem. 17), and so did Megalopolis, Messene, and 
Argos. While besieging Megalopolis, Agis was forced 
to meet Antipater and an army almost twice as numerous 
as his own. After a hard struggle, he was beaten and 
died heroically. His death put an end to all Greek 
revolts against Alexander. 

Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius. Berve, li, no. 15; Tam, CAH vi. 
433 L; Glotz, Hist, grecque iv. 194 f- V. £. 
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AGIS IV (c. 262-241 B.C.), son of Eudamidas, ascended 
the Eurypontid throne at Sparta in 244. Heavy mort- 
gages, large estates in single hands, and a depleted 
citizen-body were evils he resolved to cure by a return 
to 'Lycurgus* constitution*. In 243, as ephor, his sup- 
porter Lysander introduced relevant bills; in 242 A. 
deposed new, reactionary ephors, and Leonidas, the 
Agiad king, whom he had already impeached, fled to 
Tegea. Supported by his rich uncle Agesilaus, A. now 
burnt the mortgages; this done, Agesilaus turned against 
him, and while A. was absent assisting his Achaean allies 
against Aetolia, Leonidas returned and seized power. 
Arriving back, A. took sanctuary : but the ephors decoyed 
him out and executed him. 

High-minded but unrealistic, he fell before cleverer 
men : his death became the legend around which a new 
generation rallied. 

Plut. Agis. K, J. Beloch, Gr, Gesch. iv (1928); W H. Porter, 
Hermathena 1935. P- W. W. 

AGNATIO, see patbia potestas. 

AGON, in Greek Comedy, see comedy (origins of), 
para. 2 ; comedy (old), para. 8. 

AGON HOMERI ET HESIODI, a Greek account of 
a competition in hexameter poetry between Homer and 
Hesiod, preceded and followed by other information 
about the origin, life, and death of each poet. The 
competition takes place at Chalcis (or Aulis), on the 
occasion of the games at Amphidamas* funeral, and his 
brother, Panedes, is one of the judges. Hesiod asks 
Homer questions, which he answers successfully, and 
then recites verses, apparently nonsense, to each of which 
Homer replies with another verse which makes sense of 
the verse propounded. Then Panedes orders each poet 
to recite his finest passage, and afterwards, though the 
audience favours Homer, crowns Hesiod and awards 
the prize, a tripod, to him, on the ground that he en- 
couraged peaceful activities, whereas Homer described 
fighting. Hesiod dedicates the tripod, with an inscription, 
to the Muses of Helicon. The story in its present form 
is not earlier than Hadrian, who is mentioned in it, but 
much of the material is older. All the writers cited are 
early. ’'Phe central part of the competition itself is almost 
certainly derived from the Movu^lop of Alcidamas, fifth 
century B.C., which is cited for an incident connected 
with the death of Hesiod, and to which Stobaeus (120. 3) 
attributes two verses of the Agon (78^9). Aristophanes 
quotes from it {Pax 1282-3 = Agon 119-20), and Plu- 
tarch {Conv. sept, sap. 10. I53c-i54a) attributes to 
Lesches (q.v.) the initial verses of the central part of the 
Agon (96-101), but in a rather different version. The 
verses in the central part do not occur in our texts of 
Homer and Hesiod, but all appear old, fifth century or 
earlier. The origin of the story is probably Hesiod’s 
claim (Op. 650-8) to have won a tripod in a competition 
at the funeral games of Amphidamas and to have dedi- 
cated it to the Muses. The competition in the Agon 
may well have formed part of a life of Homer, earlier 
than Archilochus, and possibly by Lesches himself. 

Text: O.C.T., Homeri Opera v. 218-38. Criticiam: A. Buaae, 
Rh. Mus. Ixiv (1909), 108-19; T. W. Allen, Homer: the Origins 
and Transmissions (1924)1 20-j. W. F. J. K. 

AGONES, public festivals at which competitors con- 
tended for a prize, were a distinctive feature of Greek 
life. Religious in origin, most of the games were under 
the patronage of a god or hero, the smaller gatherings 
depending on local support, the larger drawing specta- 
tors from all parts of the Greek world. The best-known 
were the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games, together with the Dionysia and Panathenaea at 
Athens (qq.v.). In most cases chariot-races, foot-races, 
and field events were the chief attractions, but at Athens 
the first place was given to the dramatic competitions in 


honour of Dionysus. See also athletics. Introduced 
at Rome in 186 B.C., contests in the Greek manner 
became fairly common towards the close of the Republic. 

A regular quinquennial festival (Neronia) was established 
by Nero, a quadrennial Agon Capitolinus by Domitian 
in A.D. 86, and an Agon Solis by Aurelian in 274. 
Friedlftnder, ii. 117-30. F. A W. 

AGONIUM, name given to 9 Jan,, 17 March, 21 May, 
and 1 1 Dec. in the Roman calendar. It does not denote 
a festival of any particular god, and the ancients were in 
doubt of its meaning, witness the etymologies (Festus, 
p. 9 Lindsay, and note in his larger cd. Gloss, Lat, iv. 
104). Possibly it is a latinization of dycjv, in its old sense 
of ‘assembly*. The January entry may have displaced 
the name of the festival of Janus, presumably ^lanuar. 

H. J. R, 

AGONOTHETES, see choregia. 

AGORACRITUS, Greek sculptor, a native of Paros 
and pupil of Phidias. Pliny (36. 17) records that he was 
defeated in a competition for a statue of Aphrodite and 
sold his statue to the people of Rhamnus in Attica, where 
it seired as a figure of Nemesis. Pausanias, however, 
attributes the statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus to Phidias, 
who made it from a block of marble brought by the 
Persians to make a trophy at Marathon. Pausanias gives 
a most detailed description of the statue and its base, 
which was adorned with high reliefs. Excavations at 
Rhamnus have revealed part of a colossal female head, 
now in the British Museum, which corresponds closely 
to the description of Pausanias. Antigonus of Carystus 
(quoted by Pliny) mentions that the statue at Rhamnus 
bore a tablet with the name of Agoracritus. Clearly 
antiquity was in doubt as to its authorship, but the attri- 
bution to Agoracritus is generally accepted to-day. 
Fragments of the reliefs on the bases have also been 
found. A Roman relief at Stockholm preserves versions 
of four of the figures on the base, clearly copied directly 
from the base itself. S. C. 

AGORANOMOI (dyopavofioi), overseers of the market, 
an office known in more than 120 Greek States. In 
classical times they were usually elected by lot. In 
Athens there were ten, five for the city and five for the 
Piraeus. They kept order in the market, saw to the 
quality and correct weight of goods, and collected 
market dues. They had power to punish small infrac- 
tions of their rules with fines, from the proceeds of which 
they maintained and extended the market buildings ; for 
graver offences they initiated prosecutions before the 
dicasteries and presided at the trials. See also metro- 
NOMOI, SITOPHYLAKES, ASTYNOMOl. A. W. G. 

AGRICOLA (i), Gnaeus Julius (a.d. 40-93), of Forum 
Julii {Frijus)^ was son of Julius Graecinus, senator, and 
Julia Procilla; he married Domitia Decidiana, and had 
one son (died an infant) and one daughter. He was 
educated at the University of Massilia. He was tribunus 
militum to Suetonius Paulinus in Britain (a.d. 61); 
quaestor of Asia (64) ; tribunus plebis (66) ; praetor (68) ; 
commissioner for the recovery of temple property (68) ; 
recruiting officer for Mucianus (69); legate of the 
Twentieth Legion, in Britain (71-3) I legate of Aquitania 
(74-7); consul (77); legate of Britain (from 77 or 78). 

His career, in particular the British governorship, is 
described in his Life by Tacitus, his son-in-law. Previous 
experience in Britain, shrewd intelligence, provincial 
sympathies, and an exceptional eye for country, enabled 
Agricola both to pacify civilians and to advance far into 
Scotland, where his permanent outposts at Inchtuthil 
{JRS 1919, III ff.), Fendoch {PSAS Ixxiii. 110-54) and 
Dealgin Ross {JRS, loc. cit.), with others yet undis- 
covered, blockaded the Highlands. The advance was by 
stages. North Wales was conquered (Tac. Agr. 18); the 
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west coast (‘silvas ac aestuaria’, Agr. 20) was annexed. 
Then came a preliminary advance to the Tay (Agr. 22), 
gripping the Tweed crossing at Newstead and followed 
by a temporary consolidation between Forth and Clyde 
iAgr» 23) with forts at Mumrills and Gadder and signal- 
posts atilar Hill and Croy Hill (Macdonald, Roman Wall 
in Scotland}), The fifth campaign was probably in the 
south-west {Agr, 24), where Agricolan penetration of 
Ayrshire is now proved (Antiquity xiii. 288). The sixth 
marked annexation beyond the Forth (Agr. 25) and cam- 
paigning up to the Highlands. In the seventh the High- 
lands were spurred to defeat at ‘mons Graupius* (Agr. 
29-38) on the fringe of Caledonia (q.v.). Agricola was 
then recalled after a rather specialized experience which 
did not fit him for service elsewhere. Roman historians 
were most struck by his circumnavigation of Britain 
Agr, 38; Dio Cass. 39. 50. 4; 66. 20. 1-2); kindred 
explorations were also made (Plut. De def. or, 18; cf. 
Dessau, Hermes xlvi. 156). 

1. A. Richmond, JRiS 1944, 34-45. 1 - A. R. 

AGRICOLA (2), Sextus Calpurnius, waged war as 
governor of Britain for Marcus and Verus (a.d. 163) ; was 
legate in the German phase of the Marcomannic War 
and governor of Tres Daciae in 167-8. British inscrip- 
tions attest his military building at Corbridge and Ches- 
terholm in Tynedale and at Ribchester on the Ribble; 
also a change of garrison at Carvoran on Hadrian’s Wall. 

I. A. R. 

AGRICULTURE (Greek and Roman). The general 
technique of Greek and Roman agriculture, its utilization 
of most of the plants, animals, and tools employed until 
modern times, may have originated in the mesolithic and 
neolithic periods; but the beginning of the Iron Age, 
i.e. the dawn of hivStory in Greece and Italy, witnessed 
a revolutionary change. The iron plough and other tools, 
now made of the new metal, increased agricultural pro- 
duction as never before. Most of the villagers of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean regions seem to have been serfs 
of their kings, but the periods of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Solon preferred small and economically independent 
agricultural units, and revolted successfully against the 
rule of big landlords. Small estates of knights and pea- 
sants were now the rule. A few slaves, together with their 
owner’s family, did all normal w^ork. Free labourers 
were employed during harvest and for tasks for which the 
farmers and their servants lacked sufficient time. Small 
irrigation works and canals were necessaiy almost every- 
where. After a year of cultivation the land was left fallow 
for one, and in some regions, for two years and was 
ploughed in autumn, in spring, and in summer (in some 
regions only twice in the year). The production of corn, 
flax, and vegetables was supplemented by arboriculture, 
olive-culture, viticulture, and especially pasturage, which 
were the most lucrative forms of land work, 

2. The period of classical Greece witnessed a rational 
differentiation of the various agricultural plants and 
their habits, of the different kinds of soil, and of the 
appropriate manures, and production was stimulated by 
the growing demand for com and vegetables in the 
towns. The time had come for threefold rotation of crops 
(IG ii*. 2493 and Xen. Oec. 16. 12-15). The agricultural 
production of Greece must have increased very greatly 
when the soil could be continuously cultivated without 
being exhausted. No wonder that the first capitalistic 
slave estates were established at this time, and that 
capitalists investing in land began to lease to tenants 
tracts which were too large for their own or their stewards’ 
management. Small estates remained nevertheless the 
rule in the Greek motherland, and were common also 
in Sicily and on the Black Sea coast. 

3* From Alexander to Augustus Mediterranean agri- 
culture was improved by many inventions (especially 
machines for hoisting water). Suitable varieties of plants 


and animals were transferred from one part of the civil- 
ized world to another, and new crops developed in many 
countries. Attica seems to have produced 1,100,000- 
1,250,000 bushels of com in Alexander’s time, of which 
amount only c. 15-20 per cent, appears to have been 
wheat. The production of the Hellenistic East increased 
considerably. The two-crop system originating in the 
ancient East was improved under Greek management, 
and independent Greek cultivators were settled through- 
out the Seleucid Empire. 

4. Ptolemaic Egypt introduced a remarkable con- 
trolled economy into its agriculture. Oil-seeds, com, 
and textile plants had to be cultivated in each region of 
the Nile country according to an official schedule, which 
was revised each year. The seed, iron tools, and cattle 
for agriculture were commonly lent to the cultivators by 
the government. Almost the whole of the crop had to 
be paid (for taxes in kind, rent) or sold to the govern- 
ment, which built up a granary system for wheat export 
throughout the Nile country. Only a few large estates 
of distinguished owners were partly exempted. Hand- 
books on agriculture (the sources of Cato, Columella, the 
Geoponica, Mago, Varro) were used in this new cultiva- 
tion system as well as by the more educated owners \of 
large slave estates, which now superseded many of tne 
peasant homesteads in all Mediterranean countrie^. 
Another characteristic of the same period was the sui^ 
prising extent of division of labour and specialization 
in Greek and Roman agriculture, and very often the al- 
most capitalistic calculation of expenses, revenues, and 
profits. 

5. The highest standard of ancient cultivation was 
reached in the Italian agriculture of the later Republic 
and early Principate. Big slave estates prevailed here, 
so long as prisoners of war were cheap. The varieties 
of plants, the rotation of crops, and the other methods of 
cultivation, amelioration, irrigation, and manuring, book- 
keeping, the organization and division of labour, the 
buildings, tools, and machines were carefully selected 
from the technical as well as from the economic point of 
view, and similar methods spread to the provinces. 

6 . The Roman villa (q.v.) of this period underwent 
decisive changes, as soon as slave economy ceased to pay. 
Estate management of the highest type had to be con- 
fined to comparatively small tracts, so far as cheap labour 
for it was available. Most of the land had to be given 
to small tenants who were gradually bound to the soil (see 
COLONUs). This development did not mean the collapse 
of Graeco-Roman agriculture, but its final preservation. 
The agricultural methods of small peasants had not been 
much improved during the prevalence of slave estates; 
but the landlords of necessity now saw to it that their 
tenants should learn as much of the results of scientific 
agriculture as was suitable for their small economic units. 

7. The unification of Mediterranean agriculture as 
seen to-day was completed from the second century 
A.D. onwards by the popularizing of plants, animals, 
tools, machines, and methods of estate agriculture under 
the peasantry of the Empire. Germanic and Oriental 
prisoners of war, who were settled throughout the 
Empire, were similarly taught, and transferred such 
knowledge to their home countries. Agriculture did not 
break down in Europe after the conquest of the Western 
Roman Empire. On the contrary, the agriculture of 
middle and northern Europe was modelled on Late 
Roman linear it was a fundamental heritage of the Ancient 
World. See also arboriculture, bee-keeping, lati- 

FUNDIA, OLIVE CULTURE, PASTURAGE, VITICULTURE. 

PW, i.v. 'Ackerbttu*; Komemann, ibid., i.v. ‘Bauernatand* 
(Supnl, iv), ‘Domanen’ (Suppl. iv); Orth, ibid., i.v. ‘Landwirt- 
achaft’: Heichelheim, ibid., a.v. ‘Sitoa' (Sup])l. vi). E. Br^haut, 
Cato the Censor on Farming (1933). T. Frank, CAH viii, ch. ii; 
F. Ortel, ibid, x, ch. 13; xii, ch. 7; Econ. Surv. i-iv, H. Gum- 
mrrua, 'Der rbmiache Gutabetrieb als wiitachaftlicher Organistnua* 
Klio, Suppl. 5, 1905). J. Haaebroek, Griecliitehe WitUchafts^ und 
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Geselbchqftsgesehichte bis stur Perserzeit (1931). V. Hehn, Kultur^ 
pflansen und Haustiereinihrem Uebergang ausAsiennach Grieehenland 
und Italieriy sowie in das i^rige Europa (1911). F. M. Heichelhcim, 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (1938); Index b.vv. ‘Drcifeldcr- 
wirtBchah*, 'Gutsbctrieb ala Wirtschaftsorf^anismus’, *Landwirt- 
Bchaft’p *Zweierntenwirt9chaft'. W. £. Heitland, Agricola (1921). 
A.]HTd 6 ,LesCir^a ‘ 

Engl. Hist. Rev, li 

des Lagides (1939)- , . . 

A Large Estate in the Third Century R.C. (U.S.A., 1922). E. Savoy, 
V Agriculture d trovers les dges i, ii (1935-6). M. Schncbel, Die 
Lar^wirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypien (1924). F, M. H. 

AGRI DEGUMATES, a territory including the Black 
Forest, the basin of the Neckar, and the Swabian Alb, 
annexed by the Flavian emperors between a.d. 74 and 98 
to shorten communications between the Rhine and 
Danube armies, and lost to Rome c, a.d. 263. It had 
been occupied by the Helvetii and later by Suebi, but 
after the migration led by Maroboduus {c. 6 B.c.) there 
was no compact tribal community left, and a number of 
homeless Gauls settled there. The meaning of Decuniates 
has been much disputed, but it is now widely held that 
the term was derived from the Celtic word for ten, the 
Agri Decumates thus consisting of ten units, possibly 
cantons (cf. the Decempagi of the Mcdiomatrici). 

E. Hesselmcyer, Klio xxiv (1931), 1-37 ; E. Norden, Alt^Ger- 
manien (1034). i37”9o; Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson (1^38), 
148-9, The only classical reference to the Agri Decumates is sac. 
Germania, 29. O. B. 

AGRIGENTUM, see acragas. 

AGRIMENSORES, see gromatici. 

AGRIPPA (i) 1 (b. 10 B.C., *Herod Agrippa*), son of 
Aristobulus (see herod the great), spent his youth at the 
Imperial court, whence, having dissipated his patrimony, 
he fled to Syria. He returned to Rome on borrowed 
funds in 36, but was imprisoned by Tiberius for treason. 
He had, however, ingratiated himself with Gaius, who 
in 37 appointed him king of Philip’s tetrarchy and later 
of Antipas’ also. He courageously withstood Gaius* 
attempt to desecrate the temple, and was appointed by 
Claudius, whose accession he assisted, king of Judaea 
(41), with the object of soothing the outraged feelings of 
the Jews. This he did, being a very popular ruler; but 
his gross extravagance and his ambitious foreign policy 
disquieted Claudius, who on his death in 44 annexed 
his kingdom. Though he is called ‘Herod Agrippa* in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xii), he never bore the name of 
Herod. A. H. M. J. 

AGRIPPA (2) n (b. A.D, 17), son of Agrippa I, was ap- 
pointed in 50 king of Chalcis, which in 53 he exchanged 
for Philip’s tetrarchy and Abilene and Arcene; Nero 
added four toparchies of Galilee and Peraea. From 48 
he appointed the high priests and managed the temple 
funds. He supported the prosecution of Cumanus by 
the Jews but upheld the Roman government, and in 66 
endeavoured by suasion and later by military action to 
nip the rebellion in the bud. He supported Cestius 
Callus, Vespasian, and Titus with troops and with 
advice, and was rewarded with an accession of territory. 
He is stated to have died in 100, but had ceased to reign 
before 93. He is referred to in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxv and xxvi). A. H. M. J. 

AGRIPPA (3), M. ViPSANius (b. c. 63 b.c.), accom- 
panied Octavian to Rome from Apollonia after the 
murder of Caesar, played a prominent part in the Penisine 
War, and was praetor in 40. Subsequently as governor 
of Gaul he suppressed a rebellion of the Aquitani and 
led a punitive expedition across the Rhine. During his 
consulship in 37 he superintended the training of 
Octavian’s fleet, constructing a new harbour for the 
purpose near Baiae (Portus Julius). His naval victory 
at Mylac was of decisive importance in the war against 


Sextus Pompeius, and at Naulochus his improved 
grapnel is said to have been highly effective. He took 
part in the Illyrian War of 35-33, and his vigorous naval 
operations in the campaign of Actium were the primary 
cause of Octavian’s victory over Antony. Agrippa held 
a second consulship in 28 and a third in 27, assisting 
Augustus in carrying out a census and lectio senatus. 
When, on the occasion of a serious illness (23), Augustus 
handed him his signet-ring, he probably meant to indi- 
cate him as his most suitable successor. Agrippa’s sub- 
sequent departure for the East, where he made Mytilene 
his head-quarters, is almost certainly to be explained 
as an administrative (possibly also a diplomatic) mission, 
though friction with C. Marcellus (q.v. 7) may have made 
his temporary absence advisable. He was recalled in 
21 to represent Augustus in Rome and proceeded to 
Gaul and Spain, where he put an end to trouble with the 
Cantabri (19). In 18 he was associated with Augustus 
by the conferment of tlie proconsulate imperium and the 
trihunicia potestas for five years, these powers being 
renewed for the same term in 13. (In 13, if not in 18, 
he received an imperium maius like that of Augustus.) 
As one of the XVviri sacris faciundis he assisted in the 
celebration of the ludi saeculares in 17. His second 
mission to the East (16-13) is notable for the establish- 
ment of Polemo of Pontus in the Bosporan kingdom, 
the settlement of veteran colonies at Berytus and Helio- 
polis, and Agrippa’s friendship with Herod and bene- 
volent treatment of the Jews. He was sent to Pannonia, 
where there was danger of revolt, in 13, and died shortly 
after his return to Italy in the following year. He left his 
property to Augustus, and was buried in the imperial 
mausoleum. 

Agrippa ably seconded Augustus in his restoration 
and improvement of the city of Rome. Among the 
public works erected at his expense were two new 
aqueducts (Julia and Virgo), public baths (Thermae 
Agrippae), and the Pantheon, and as aedile in 33 he 
reconditioned the sewers of Rome. He wrote an auto- 
biography (now lost) and a geographical commentary 
(also lost, but used by Strabo and Pliny) from which a 
map of the Empire was constructed. 

Agrippa was married three times: (i) to Pomponia 
(daughter of Atticus), who bore him a daughter, Vipsania ; 
(2) to Marcella, niece of Augustus, whom he divorced 
in 21 to marry (3) the emperor’s daughter Julia. By 
Julia he had three sons (Gaius Caesar, Lucius Caesar, and 
Agrippa Postumus) and two daughters (Agrippina and 
Julia). 

VellciuB, bk, 2; Josephua, Ay 12. 3 and 16. 2; Suetonius, Augusltu; 
Appian, BCiv. bk. 5; Dio Cassius bks. 48-54. T. Rice Holmes, 
Architect of the Roman Empire (1928 and 1931); W. W. Tarn and 
M. P. Charlesworth, CAH x, chs. 2-3; M. Reinhold, Marcus 
^gf'ipPo (U.S.A. 1933); R. Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa (Breslau, 
1933). G. W. R. 

AGRIPPA (4), Postumus (12 b.c.-a.d. 14), third son 
of Agrippa and Julia, was bom after his father’s death 
in 12 B.c. and adopted by Augustus in A.D. 4. He was a 
youth of fine physique, but his depraved and contu- 
macious character ultimately exasperated Augustus into 
disinheriting him. He was first sent to Surrentum, then 
condemned by the Senate to perpetual exile on Planasia 
(a.d. 7), where he was put to death immediately after the 
death of Augustus. 

Velleius 2. 112; Tsc. Ann. i . 3-6. On the alleged visit of Augustus 
to Planasia, M. P. Charlesworth, AJPiul. xliv (1923), 145 ff. 

G. W. R. 

AGRIPPA (5), Sceptic, later than Aenesidemus (q.v.; 
date otherwise unknown). Diog. Laert. 9. 88 ff. ascribes 
to him five rponoi rrjs iiToxfjs (grounds of doubt), which 
arc distinguished by Sext. Emp. Pyr. 1. 164 from those 
previously recognized by the Sceptics. 

PIT I, 897. W. D.R. 
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AGRIPPINA, (i) ViPSANiA Agrippina (d. a.d. 20) 
was daughter of M. Agrippa and granddaughter of 
Pomponius Atticus. Married to Tiberius, she bore him 
a son, Drusus, but he was forced by Augustus, against 
his will, to divorce her and marry Julia in 12 D.c. She 
then married Asinius Gallus (q.v. 5) and bore him at 
least five sons. 

(2) Agrippina Major (r. 14 d.c.-a.d. 33), Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa and of Julia 
(daughter of Augustus). She married Geimanicus (prob- 
ably in A.D. 5), to whom she bore nine children. She 
was with Germanicus on the Rhine from 14 to 16 and 
in the East from 1 8 until his death in the following year. 
From 19 to 29 she lived in Rome, the rallying point of 
a party of senators who opposed the growing power of 
Sejanus. With Tiberius, whom she suspected (without 
evidence) of causing her husband’s death, her relations 
were consistently bad, and he refused her request in 26 
for leave to marry again. She was arrested in 29 on the 
instruction of Tiberius and banished by the Senate to 
Pandateria, where she starved to death in 33. She was 
survived by one son, Gaius (q.v. i), and three daughters, 
Agrippina II, Drusilla, and Livilla. 

(3) Agrippina Minor (a.d. 15-59)1 Julia Agrippina, 

the eldest daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
bom on 6 Nov. a.d. 15 at Ara Ubiorum. In 28 she was 
betrothed to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, to whom she 
bore one son, the later Emperor Nero, in 37. During the 
principate of her brother Gaius (37-41) her name, like 
those of her sisters, was coupled with the emperor’s in 
vows and oaths ; but when she was discovered at Mogun- 
tiacum late in 39 to be involved in the conspiracy of 
Gaetulicus, she was sent into banishment. She was 
recalled by her uncle Claudius, who married her in 49. 
Aided by Pallas, Seneca, and Burma, she quickly 
achieved her ambitious purpose. Receiving for herself 
the title Augusta, she persuaded Claudius to adopt Nero 
as guardian of his own son Britan nicus. She was 
generally believed to have poisoned Claudius, to make 
room for Nero (54). In the first years of Nero’s mle she 
was almost co-regent with him but, after Pallas had fallen 
in 55 and Burma and Seneca turned against her, she 
lost her power. In March 59 she was murdered at Baiac 
by a freedinan, Anicetus, acting on Nero’s instmetions. 
She wrote an autobiography. J. P, B. 

AGROECIUSy fifth-century bishop of Sens, wrote a 
treatise De Orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm, Lat. vii. 
113-25) as a supplement to Flavius Caper (q.v.). 

Cf. Teiiffel, § 457, 11; Schanz-Hosius, § iioo. 

AGYIEUSy god of roads, title of Apollo (q.v.). 

AGYRRHIUS (c. 400 D.C.), Athenian democratic poli- 
tician, restored the ‘Theorika’ (q.v.), and introduced 
payment for attendance at the Assembly, first one, later 
three obols. 

Prosop, An, 179. 

AHALA, see servilius. 

AHENOBARBUS, see domitius. 

AIAS {Ala^^ Lat. Ajax), (i) Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, hence A. I'elamonius (rce abacus, telamon), 
but nowhere called an Aeacid till after Homer. In the 
Iliad he leads the Salaminian contingent (2. 557); he is 
of enormous (TreXwptos) size, head and shoulders above 
the rest (3. 226-9). He is a blunt, stolid man, slow of 
speech, of unshalcable courage, who repeatedly leads the 
Greek attack or covers the retreat. His stock epithet is 
‘bulwark (Ip/co?) of the Achaeans’ and his characteristic 
weapon a huge shield, evidently of Mycenaean pattern. 
Fighting Hector in a duel, he has rather the better of it 
(7. 206 ff.) ; he draws a wrestling-match with Odysseus, 
strength against cunning (23. 708 ff.). He is one of the 


three ambassadors who treatwith Achilles (q.v. ; 9. 169 ff.). 
In the Odyssey (i i. 543 ff.) mention is made of his death 
in consequence of the arms of Achilles having been ad- 
judged to Odysseus and not to him after the death of 
their owner. The story is probably that found in later 
authors, e.g. Sophocles (Ajax), that he went mad with 
anger and disappointment and finally killed himself; 
it was told in the Little Iliad, 

In the Great Ehoiai (Hesiod, fr. 140 Rzach) and thence 
in Pindar (Isthm, 6. 34 ff.), Heracles visits Telamon and, 
standing on his lion-skin, prays that his new-born child 
shall be as stout (appTjKTos) as the skin ; Zeus, in answer, 
sends an eagle, aleroSt ^ud hence the baby is named 
Aias. P'rom this develops (Lycophron 455 ff.) the tale 
that Aias was invulnerable save at one point, where the 
skin had not touched him when (in this version) he was 
wrapped in it. In the Aethiopis Aias carries off the body 
of Achilles, while Odysseus keeps off the Trojans (cf. 
Od. 5. 309;. Of his death various stories were told; he 
died of an arrow-wound received from Paris, or, being 
invulnerable, was buried alive by the Trojans throwing 
clay on him (argument to Soph. Aj. ad fin.). When he 
killed himself his blood flowed on the ground and there 
sprang up the iris (vdKLvdos)^ which also commemorates 
the death of Hyacinthus (q.v.) ; hence the markings on rfs 
petals recall the hero’s name (Alas — alat, see Ov. M^, 
i3-394ff)- 

Aias had a cult in Salamis, Attica, Megara (?), the 
Troad, and Byzantium (Farnell, Hero-Cults, 307 ff. and 
note 58). That he was not originally a man at all, but 
a gigantic and supernatural being, is an ingenious theory 
(sec, for instance, P. von- der Muhll, Der grosse Aias, 
1930) but based on slight evidence. Certainly from 
Homer on he was conceived as a very tall and powerful 
man, nothing more. 

(2) Son of Oileus or Ileus, the Locrian chieftain. Of his 
historical existence there is some proof in the Locrian 
custom of sending every year two virgins of their noblest 
families to serve in the temple of Athena of Ilium, if they 
were not killed on the way by the townspeople. From 
early in the third century b.c. the Aiantcioi, the hero’s 
own clan, undertook to furnish these girls (inscription 
published by A. Wilhelm, JOAL xiv (1911), 168 f. ; 
for the custom in general, see Lycophron 1141 ff. and 
schol. there; Polybius 12, fr. 5, 6 Biittner-Wobst) ; it 
ended not very long before a.d. ioo or so (Plutarch, De 
sera 557 d), having lasted 1,000 years). It seems incon- 
ceivable that this should be the result of an imaginary 
person’s fabulous crime, and therefore the classical ex- 
planation, that it is a penance for Aias carrying off the 
Palladium or raping Cassandra at the altar of Athena, 
during the sack of Troy, is by far the most plausible. See 
further Farnell, op. cit. 294 ff., and ibid. 293-4, for Aias' 
cult; A. Momigliano in CQ 39, 49. 

In Homer Aias is leader of the Locrian contingent 
(//. 2. 527 ff.); he is ‘much lesser' than the son of Tela- 
mon (hence often called Aias the Lesser), quick-footed, 
and often paired with his greater namesake as a brave 
fighter. He is, however, of hateful character and on 
occasion grossly rude (as 23. 473 ff.). Athena hates him 
(ibid. 774 ; Od. 4. 502) ; in the latter passage he is drowned 
by Poseidon for blasphemy against the gods while 
scrambling ashore after shipwreck. In the Iliu Persis 
Aias drags Cassandra away from the altar of Athena, 
pulling the Palladium with her (cf. above). That he com- 
mitted anv further assault on her is not said by any 
author earlier than Callimachus (Jr, 13 d Schneider); 
whether he invented this detail or had it from an older 
writer is not known. 

That two heroes so unlike should have the same name 
is curious, and at the same time an argument against 
supposing that they were originally one. H. J. R. 

AIDOS (alhws), see personifications. 
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AlNOl iatvoi), see Archilochus^ 

AION (Alwv), a personification of (i) period of time, (2) 
passage of time, indefinitely long time (hardly eternity, 
except in thought deriving from Plato, Tim. 37 d). See 
PERSONIFICATIONS. In cult, (i) is represented by the 
festival at Alexandria (late and Greek but not uncon- 
nected with Egyptian ideas, see E. Norden, Geburt des 
Ktndes, 28, and refs, there), at which an image was brought 
out of the inner sanctuary of the Kopelov^ with the 
announcement that ‘the Maiden (Koprj) has brought forth 
Aion*. This is apparently the year; cf., for an allegedly 
Phoenician mythological figure of the same kind, Philon 
of Byblus ap, Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 10. 7. (2) perhaps 
in Eur., HeracL 900, but cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
on HF 669; cf. Heraclitus, fr. 79 Rywater. In cult 
he is late, probably Orphic (Kern, Relig. der Griechen 
iii. 243), possibly Mithraic also (Cumont, Textes et 
Monuments i. 76; Rel. or. (4. 140 and note 46), cf. 
the Iranian Zervan Akarana. Mythologically, Aion 
is an important character in Nonnus, Dionysiaca. His 
connexion with a number of figures showing "a lion- 
headed deity is problematical, cf. Cumont, Textes^ loc. 
cit., Wernicke in PW ii. 1043, 33. An inscription to him, 
of 74-73 B.C., from Eleusis, SIG^ 1125. Cf. Nock, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. xxvii (1934), 53 ff. on the complexity of ideas 
attaching to this term (and on the publicist or patriotic 
sense of Aetemitas at Rome); C. Bonner, Hesperia xii 
(1944). 30 ff. H. J.R. 

AIORAi see icarius. 

AISA, see fate. 

AlSYMNETESy according to Aristotle (Pol. 1285*), a 
supreme ruler appointed by some early city-states in 
times of internal crisis, for life, for a prescribed period, 
or till the completion of his task, e.g. Pittacus (q.v.). 
Aristotle defines the office as an elective tyranny, 
Dionysius (5. 73) compares the Roman dictator. These 
aisymnetai have affinities with the early lawgivers (Solon, 
Zaleucus, Demonax, etc,), the difference being one of 
local nomenclature. Inscriptions (SIG 38, 57, 272, 642, 
955) show regular magistrates so called in Teos, Miletus, 
Naxos, Megara, Selinus, and Chalcedon. The word 
first occurs in Od. 8. 258, meaning a referee. P. N. U. 

AITHER (AWrjp), personification (q.v.) of the purer 
upper stratum of air (approximately the stratosphere), 
next to or identical with the sky ; son of Erebus and Night 
(Hesiod, Theog. 124-5) ;ofChao8 and Darkness (Hyginus, 
Fab. praef. i) ; husband of Day and of Earth (ibid. 2-3). 

H. J. R. 

AIUS LOCUTIUSy the unknown divine ‘sayer and 
speaker' who, a little before the battle of the Allia in 
390 B.C., bade one M. Caedicius tell the magistrates that 
the Gauls were coming. After their departure a precinct 
(templum) and shrine (sacellum) were dedicated near 
Vesta's shrine, on the Nova Via, where the voice was 
heard. 

See Livy 5. 32. 6; 50. 5; Platner-Ashby, 4. H. J. R. 

AJAX» see AIAS. 

AKONTION (aKovTiov) see arms and armour, creek. 

ALABANDA, a city in northern Caria, on the Marsyas, 
a tributary of the Maeander, at the point where the road 
from Tralles branches to Halicarnassus and to the coast 
opposite Rhodes. Its site (now Arabhisar) between two 
hills is likened by Strabo to a pack-saddle. In the pro- 
vince Asia it was a civitas libera and the centre of a 
conventus. It was proverbial for opulence and comfort. 

W. M. C. 

ALAE, a term originally denoting the two contingents 
of socii normally posted on the legion's flanks; after 


90 B.C., it bore the more restricted sense of cavalry. When 
Augustus organized the auxilia the cavalry contingents 
commanded by equestrian praefecti were called alae and 
niimbered either 1,000 or 500, subdivided into 24 and 
16 turmae respectively. They commonly bore titles 
indicating the country from which they had been re- 
cruited (e.g. Hispanorum) or the emperor or general who 
had raised them (Aelia^ Siliana) or as a mark of honour 
Augusta f pia, fidelts). See auxilia. 

G. L. Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman Army (1Q14). 

H. M. D. P. 

ALAMANNI (ALEMANNI), a Suebic people, de- 
scended from the Semnoncs, who late in the second 
century a.d. migrated from their home in Brandenburg. 
Early in the third century they broke through the limes, 
and Caracalla campaigned against them (213). Their 
attacks became serious in the thirties, and they made 
incursions into Upper Germany, Gaul, Raetia, and Italy. 
Gallienus defeated a horde near Milan, but had to 
abandon the limes territory of Upper Germany and 
Raetia, which the Alamanni then occupied. They did 
not cease to devastate Roman territory, and frequent 
Alamannic wars are recorded, notably those of Aurelian, 
Probus, and Julian. In the fifth century some of the 
Alamanni occupied Alsace, the Palatinate, and part of 
Switzerland; others had meanwhile spread over Raetia, 
and the modem Swabians are largely their descendants. 

L. Schmidt. Geschichte der deutschen Stdmme ii* (1915), 236-324 

d. B. 

ALANS, a nomadic tribe which entered Europe in the 
wake of the Sarmatians (q.v.) and was established in 
south-east Russia in the first three centuries a.d. The 
Alans repeatedly attempted to cross the Caucasus, and 
in 75 they raided Armenia and Parthia. But the Roman 
emperors from Nero and Vespasian onward fortified the 
western exits of the mountains against them, and Arrian, 
when governor of Cappadocia, beat off an attack by 
them. In the fourth century the Alans were swept across 
eastern and central Europe by the Huns. They found new 
homes in Spain (c. 410), but were soon absorbed here 
by their fellow- invaders, the Visigoths. Greek writers 
sometimes confused the Alans with the Albanians of the 
southern Caucasus. 

M. RoBtovtzeff, CAH xi. 94-7. M. C. 

ALASTOR, in mythology, son of Neleus and brother 
of Nestor, q.v. Like all his brothers save Nestor himself, 
he was killed by Heracles (II. 11. 693; Apollod. i. 93). 
He married Ilarpalyce, daughter of Cly menus of Argos, 
but on the way home he was overtaken by Clymenus 
and robbed of his bride, for whom her father had an 
incestuous passion. T. o revenge herself, she killed her 
younger brother, cooked his flesh, and served it to her 
father at a feast. She then prayed to be taken from the 
world of men, and became a here a night-bird 

of some kind (Parthenius 13, from Euphorion). 

dAdorciip, subst. or adj., in the latter case often with 
Salfiwv added: an avenging power, as Aesch. Ag. 1501, 
where it is the supernatural agent who, according to 
Clytemnestra, exacts vengeance on Atreus* descendants 
for his crime (see atreus, agamemnon). Hence the 
criminal himself, presumably as giving occasion for such 
punishment, e.g. Aesch. Eum. 236, where Orestes uses 
it of himself; hence occasionally a mere vague term of 
abuse, ‘wretch', ‘scoundrel', as Dem. 19. 305. H. J. R. 

ALAUDAE (‘the Larks'), a legion raised by Caesar in 
Gallia Narbonensis from non-citizens, and the earliest 
of its kind. In 47 B.C., when its soldiers were enfran- 
chised, it received a number — V. It was probably 
destroyed in the disaster of Cornelius Fuscus in Dacia 
in A.D. 87. 

Ritterling, PW, %.v. 'Legio*. H. M. D. P. 
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ALBUM 


ALBA FUCENS, an ancient town just north of the 
Fucine Lake in central Italy, first mentioned as a Latin 
colony planted in Aequis^ but near the Marsi, 303 D.c. 
(Livy 10. i); perhaps the Via Tiburtina was now ex- 
tended thus far east (see via Valeria). Alba usually 
supported the Roman government, e.g. against Hannibal, 
the socii (90 B.c.), Caesar, and Antony; its recusant 
attitude in 209 was exceptional (App. Hann, 39; Livy 
27. 9 ; 29. 15 ; Epit, 72 ; Caes. BCiv. i. 15 ; Cic. Phil. 3. 6). 
Roman Slate prisoners were often kept here (Livy 30. 
17; 45. 42; Epit. 61), Although not mentioned in 
Imperial times, imposing ruins at Albe and inscriptions 
attest its importance. E. T. S. 


ALBA LONGA, nowadays Castel Gandolfo in the 
Alban Hills twelve miles SE. of Rome (T. Ashby, Journ. 
Phil, xxvii (1901), 37): a very ancient city traditionally 
founded by Ascanius c. 1152 B.c. {Aen. 3. 390 f.). Its 
necropolis contains tombs of c. iioo. Alba founded 
some, certainly not all, Latin cities (reject Livy i. 52, 
Aen. 6. 773 ; and see I. G, Scott, Am. Ac. Rome 
1929, 25). Apparently it once headed a league (of 
Prisci Latini? see Festus, p. 253 L.), the nature and 
members of which cannot be exactly determined: lists 
in Diodorus (7. 5), Dionysius (4. 92 ; 5.61), and Pliny (HN 
3. 69), like surviving lists of Alban kings, are untrust- 
worthy. The Romans destroyed Alba (c. 600 B.c.) and 
transported some of its inhabitants to Rome, where they 
became prominent (Julii, Tullii, etc. : Livy i. 29 f. ; Tac. 
Ann. II. 24). Alba was never rebuilt, the untransported 
Albans remaining in neighbouring Bovillae, where their 
descendants, Albani Longani Bovillenses, preserved 
Alban cults and memorials until late times (JLS 6188 f.). 
The name Alba is preserved to-day by Albano. Latin Al^ 
banum means ‘a villa on Alban territory* : i.e. Domitian’s, 
which Septimius Severus transformed into a legionary 
camp and which became the nucleus for the modem town. 
Alban wine and building stone (peperino) were famous. 


G. Lugli, Bull. Com. Arch. 1917-20; Ausonia igiQ-ii; Nuova 
Antologia 1929; A. Dobo^i, Ephemeris Dacoromana vi (1935), 240. 

E. T. S. 


Latin federal sanctuary of Jupiter Latiaris where Roman 
consuls celebrated the Feriae Latinae (Dion. Hal. 4. 49 ; 
the antiquity of the festival probably is underestimated). 
Remains exist, not indeed of the temple, but of the Via 
Tfiumphalis leading to it; here at least five Roman 
generals celebrated ovations after being refused regular 
triumphs in Rome (e.g. Marcellus in 211 B.c.: Livy 
26. 2i), E. T. S. 

ALBINOVANUS, Celsus, see celsus (i). 

ALBINOVANUS PfeDO, a poet-friend addressed by 
Ovid in Pont. 4. 10, author of a Theseid, is mentioned by 
Martial (i praef.; cf. 5. 5. 6) as one of his models in 
epigram. The Consolatio ad Liviam (q.v.) and Elegiac 
in Maccenatem (q.v.), which Joseph Scaliger ascribed 
to him, are no longer considered his work. Under 
Tiberius he wrote a poem on Germanicus* North Sea 
expedition from which Seneca (Suas. i. 15; cf. Bachr. 
FPRf p. 351) quotes over twenty hexameters as a 
typical Latin description of the ocean. Its rather turgid 
rhetoric does not exhibit the qualities in him which 
appealed to Martial; but the younger Seneca (Ep. 122. 
15-16) calls him a ‘fabulator clegantissimus* and gives 
his vividly amusing story about a noisy neighbour w^o 
turned night into day. J. w. p. 

ALBINUS (i), pupil of Gains and teacher of Galen (ih 
A.D. 1 5 1-2), wrote a Prologue to Plato, in which the 
nature, classification, and order of the dialogues are 
discussed, and a text-book of Plato’s philosophy (the 
latter ascribed wrongly in tlie MSS. to an otherwise 
unlcnown philosopher Alcinous). Both works contain 
an amalgam of Platonism w'ith Peripatetic and Stoic 
elements; specifically Neoplatonic doctrines are merely 
hinted at. 

Ed. C. F. Hermann in his Plato, 6. 147, 152 (1892); P. I-oiiis 
(Pans) 1945. PW i. 1314. W. D. U. 

ALBINUS (2) (4th c. A.D.), writer on metre and music. 
His works are lost. 

Cf. TculTcl, § 405, 2 and § 407, 5; Schanz-IIosius, § 825. 


ALBANIA (Caucasian), the land (mod. Shirvan) ad- 
jacent to the eastern Caucasus and the western Caspian, 
separated from Armenia by the river Cyrus (Kur). Its 
Caspian flat-lands were fertile, but the Albanian people 
remained a rude and warlike folk of herdsmen, hunters, 
and fishers, who traded by barter. Under a common 
king they had twelve local chiefs and spoke twenty-six 
different dialects; their chief worship was an orgiastic 
cult of the moon-goddess. Albania was explored by 
Pompey in 65 B.c. and was occasionally attached to the 
Roman Empire as a client State. 

Strabo 11. 491 CF.; Pliny, HN b. 15, 29, 39; Pto!. Geog. 5. 12. 

E. H. W. 


ALBINUS, see also clodius (4), postumius (3, 4, and 5). 

ALBION, ancient (Celtic or pre-Celtic) name of Great 
Britain (but not Ireland), first recorded c. 525 b.c. by a 
Massiliote seaman (quoted by Avienus, q.v.) who spoke 
of Ireland, two days* sail from Brittany, ‘alongside the 
island of the Albioncs*. The name 'Albion* was used by 
the author of De Mundo (who said that it and Ireland 
were bigger than the Mediterranean islands, but smaller 
than Ceylon), but it was soon ousted by the Celtic 
'Britannia*. I’he Romans, connecting ‘Albion’ with albus, 
white, referred the name to the cliffs of Dover. 

E. II. W. 


ALBANUS LACUS (mod. Lago Albano), a crater lake 
in the Alban Hills near Rome. Its wooded banks in 
Imperial times were studded with villas, e.g. Domitian’s. 
Lacking natural outlets, its waters reach the Rivus 
Albanus, and thence the Tiber, via a tunnel through the 
crater rim built c. 397 B.c. The Romans reputedly 
excavated this emissarium to ensure the fall of Veii 
which, an oracle prophesied, awaited the overflowing 
of the lake (Livy 5. 15-19). Actually their motive was 
to carry off the waters rapidly for irrigation purposes 
(Cic. Div. 2. 69); otherwise seepage through the porous 
subsoil would waterlog the districts below. E. T. S. 

ALBANUS MONS, the Alban Hills and more specifi- 
cally their dominating peak {Monte Cavo, 3,115 feet), 
thirteen miles south-east of Rome. Until c. 1150 B.c. the 
Albanus Mons w^as an active volcano, preventing human 
habitation in Latium; the volcano, however, has been 
inactive in historical times. On the summit stood the 


ALBOGALERUS, see apex. 

ALBUCIUS (i), Titus (2nd c. b.c.), orator and Epi- 
curean, of whose Hellenomania Lucilius makes fun 
(Marx, 88: cf. 84, where it is probably his style that is 
likened to a wriggly mosaic pavement). 

ALBUCIUS (2) SILUS, Gaius, Augustan orator and 
teacher of rhetoric, from Novaria. Though over-con- 
scientious and not sure enough of himself, he could 
command a grand simplicity, and Seneca places him in 
the first rank {Controv. 7 praef. 1-9; Suet. Rhet. 6). 

C. J. F. 

ALBUM, a whitened tabula, was used for publishing, 
in black writing, priestly notices, fasti, notices of comitia 
and Senate, proscriptiones and edicts (e.g. album praetoris 
with formulae actionum), also member rolls (e.g. album 
senatorum, decurionum, iudicum, coUegii), and lists of 
recipients of com. A. H. McD, 
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ALBUNEAi nymph of the alhulae aquae^ a sulphurous 
spring and brook rising at Tibur, where it forms the 
well-known waterfall, and flowing into the Anio. Near 
the fall was a dream-oracle (Aen. 7. 8i ff., needlessly 
doubted by Heinze and Wissowa, RK 211 note 4). 
Albunea herself was called a Sibyl (Varro ap. Lactant. 
Div. Inst. I. 6. 12); Servius on Aen. 7. 84 equates her 
with Leucothea (q.v.) and says the god [52c] Mefitis is her 
subordinate. H. J. R. 

ALCAEUS (i) (b. c. 620 b.c.), lyric poet, of Mytilene in 
Lesbos (Strabo 617), was still a boy when his brothers, 
Antimenidas and Cicis, overthrew the tyrant Melan- 
chros (fr. 53, 7-8 Lobcl = fr. 48 Diehl, Diog. Laert. i. 
74). Melanchros was succeeded by Myrsilus, who was 
helped by Deinomenes and Pittacus. Alcaeus’ early years 
seem to have been spent in combating all three. At first 
he lost and went into exile at Pyrrha (schol. ad fr. 57 
= 37), where he wrote fr. 55 == 35, and possibly frs. 87 
= 30 and 6 = 119, in which political conditions are 
described in seafaring language. A fight followed, and 
to A.’s delight Myrsilus was killed (fr. 93 == 124). He 
was succeeded by Pittacus, w^ith whom A. seems at first 
to have been friendly, since both fought against Athens 
at Sigeum (Diog. Laert. i. 74) c. 600 b.c. Here A. lost 
his shield and celebrated the fact (fr. 193 == 49). On 
the conclusion of peace Pittacus bccanriC all-powerful, 
and was attacked by A., who regarded his election to 
power as an act of madness (fr. 109 = 87), and reviled 
him for his physical defects (Diog. Laert. i. 81), his 
ambitious marriage (fr. 48 = 43), his riotous behaviour 
(fr. 50 = 45), and his craftiness (ft. 47 = 42). The 
result of the struggle was that soon after 600 b.c. A. 
went to Egypt (Strabo 37) and his brother Antimenidas 
became a mercenary of the king of Babylon (fr. 112 
= 50). Alcaeus seems also to have been in Thrace 
(fr. 29 = 77) and to have had negotiations with the 
Lydians (fr. 47 = 42). Before Pittacus resigned his 
powers in 580 b.c. he forgave A. (Diog. Laert. i. 75), 
who must have returned home. The rest of his life 
and the date of his death are unknown. 

His works survive only in fragments. Edited by 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus in at least ten books 
(Heph. p. 74, 12 ff.), they seem to have been arranged 
according to subject, since ^Yfivoi (schol. Heph. p. 169, 
28 ff.) and UTaaLCJTLKa (Strabo 617) are mentioned, but 
the papyrus fragments give no indication of systematic 
arrangement. The remains indicate that A. wrote 
lyrical songs, usually monodies; many dealt with con- 
temporary politics, while others are drinking-songs (frs. 
96 = 91, 99 = 90, 108 — 94, 107 == 96, 128 = 66), some- 
times with a meditative tinge (fr. 22 = 73), love-songs 
(fr. 49 = 44; cf. Theoc. 29-30, Hor. Carm. i. 32. ii), 
hymns to Apollo (fr. 72 = i), Hermes (fr. 73 = 2), and 
the Dioscuri (fr. 17 = 78). Sometimes he seems to write 
variations on themes of folk-song (fr. 10 = 123) or 
describes a festive scene (fr. 58 = 106). He writes in 
vernacular Aeolic, with occasional Homcrisms. He uses 
two- or four-lined stanzas with a wide variety of metres, 
including the Greater and Lesser Asclepiads, the Sapphic 
and Alcaic stanzas, and other stanzas of his own inven- 
tion. He occasionally employs an elaborate allegory 
(frs. 63 = 1 17 and 87 = 22), but normally he writes 
directly and easily, and is at his best in describing simple 
sights or emotions. 

Texts: E. Ixjbcl (1927); E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i, 4, 
»p. 86-159. Criticism: C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyrxe Poetry (1936), 

V41-85. 

ALCAEUS (2) (4th c. B.C.), called by Suidas KcofiLKo^ 
rrjs dpxalas Kw^iw^Las, but from the titles of his plays 
clearly a Middle Comedy writer. His JJacFi^di] took the 
fifth (last) prize in 388 B.c. (hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). Fragments 
of eight plays survive, mostly mythological burlesques. 

FCG i. 244-9 ; CAF i. 756 ff. ; Demiadezuk, Supp. Com. 7. M. P. 


ALCAEUS (3) of Messene {fl, 200 B.c.) has about 
twenty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, including 
several very interesting political lampoons on Philip V 
of Macedonia (sec F. W. Walbank, CQ 1942-3). Plutarch 
{Flam. 9) says that one of them was sung throughout 
Greece; the king’s fierce retort is also in the Anthology 
{Anth. Plan. 26 b). These are the earliest invective 
epigrams in the style taken up by Catullus and cultivated 
by so many lampoonists after him, A-'s iambics, which 
must have been pasquinades too, are lost. G. H. 

ALCAIVIENES {c. 460-400 b.c.), Greek sculptor. He 
was probably an Athenian and may have been a pupil of 
Phidias, though he is sometimes described as his rival . H is 
latest known work being a relief carved for Thrasybulus 
at Athens in 404-403, Pausanias attributed to him the 
carving of the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. This attribution, however, cannot be accepted, 
though Alcamenes may have had some part in the 
coinpletion or repair of the pediment. The only sur- 
viving work which can be attributed to him is a statue, 
now in the Acropolis Museum (no. 1358), of a woman 
and a small boy. ’Phis appears to be identical with a 
statue of Procne and Itys which, according to Pausanias, 
was dedicated by an Alcamenes on the Acropolis. Some 
scholars think that the dedicator and the sculptor are not 
identical, but the attribution is almost certainly correct. 
Perhaps Alcamenes contributed to the sculpture of the 
Ercchtheum, and the similarity between the Procne and 
Itys and the Caryatids in style is noteworthy. S. C. 

ALCATHOUS (MAard^oo? or AAKaffov^), in mythology, 
son of Pelops and Hippodameia, to whom games 
(Alkathoia) were celebrated at Megara (Pind. Isthm. 8. 74 
and schol. on Nem. 5. 46). A folk-tale (theme H 105, 
Stith Thompson) told by Dieuchidas (ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. I. 517) says that, exiled for his share in the murder 
of his brother Chrysippus, he killed a lion (it haunted 
Cithaeron and had killed Euhippus, son of Megareus, 
king of Megara, who promised his daughter’s hand and 
the succession to his throne to whoever slew it, Paus. i. 
41. 3), cut out its tongue, and when false claimants arose, 
used it to refute them. He then built temples to Apollo 
Agraios and Artemis Agrotera (Paus. ibid.) and walls for 
Megara; Apollo helped him, and rested his lyre on a stone 
still shown in Pausanias’ time (ibid. 42. 2). His eldest son, 
Ischepolis, was killed on the Calydonian boar-hunt ; one 
Callipolis brought the news and scattered the wood of a 
fire on which Alcathous was offering, whereat Alcathous 
killed him with one of the billets (ibid. 42. 6). H. J. R. 

ALGESTIS CAXktjgtls), in mythology, a daughter of 
Pelias {see NELEUs) and wife of Admetus, king of Pherae 
in Thessaly. For some unknown reason she is the central 
figure of two interesting legends, one of them also moving 
and famous in literature, but both characteristic folk- 
tales. 

(i) When she was of age to marry, many suitors 
appeared, but her father would not give her to any who 
could not fulfil the prescribed condition of driving wild 
beasts yoked to a chariot. This is of course one of the 
innumerable stories told of extraordinary tasks set 
wooers (see Stith Thompson, H 335). In this instance 
it does not appear that Pelias apprehended any danger 
from Alcestis’ marriage, or had any special reason for 
wanting her at home. Admetus succeeded, thanks to a 
divine helper. Apollo had shortly before killed the 
Cyclopes who made Zeus* thunderbolts (cf. Eur. Ale. 
I ff.), because he did not dare to avenge the death of his 
son Asclepius (q.v.) on Zeus himself. In consequence, 
he was banished from heaven for a time (the common 
punishment of a human manslayer is here transferred to 
a god), and made to serve a mortal. Admetus was re- 
nowned for his piety and treated liis divine serf with 
every consideration, employing him (appropriately, as 
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he is a god of flocks and herds, see apollo) to tend his 
horses or cattle. The god, in return for this, in a later 
form of the legend, because Admetus vras very handsome 
and he loved him (first in Callimachus, Ap. 49, who does 
not mention the affair of the banishment) brought him a 
lion and a boar yoked, and he drove away with Alcestis 
behind this team (llyg. Fab. 50. 51; source unknown; 
50. I suggests another form of the story in which the 
successful candidate was allowed to choose whichever 
of Pelias* daughters he preferred). 

(2) At the bridal feast, Admetus forgot to sacrifice to 
Artemis (Apollod. i. 105, who also had the story of the 
lion and boar), and on opening the bridal chamber found 
it full of serpents. The snake being a chthonian creature 
for the most part, this was an omen of imminent death, 
and Apollo again intervened. By the primitive method of 
making the Fates drunk (Aesch. Eum. 728) he persuaded 
them to promise that if anyone else would die on Ad- 
metus* behalf, he might continue to live. But no one 
would consent to die, except Alcestis (Eur., ibid. 15 ff. 
He makes no mention of the portent, which indeed, if 
he had heard of it, would not fit his version of the story; 
his Alcestis has been married long enough to have two 
children past infancy). That there was any baseness in 
accepting her offer did not occur to tellers of the legend 
before Euripides; elsewhere Admetus is a wholly ad- 
mirable character. So far, the tale embodies popular 
moralizing (a man's truest friend is a good wife). On 
the appointed day Alcestis accordingly died, i.e. the 
rest of her life was transferred to her husband, a piece 
of magic which Jason suggests to Medea (Ov. Met. 7. 

1 68), but she declares it quite impossible, 'nec sinat hoc 
Hecate* (174). When gods were the agents, such diffi- 
culties did not exist. Now comes a form of the wide- 
spread tale (l^'ammuz and Ishtar is the oldest known 
form) of the recovery from the lower world of one of a 
pair of lovers. It is sometimes said (Apollod., ibid. 106) 
that Persephone sent Alcestis back of her own accord; 
but the usual version is that Heracles (q.v.) intervened. 
Admetus, with his usual piety, had received him hos- 
pitably in the midst of his owm grief ; by way of return 
for this, he set out to harrow Hell, and fought success- 
fully either with Hades himself (Apollod., ibid.) or with 
the death-spirit, Thanatos, compelling him to give 
Alcestis back. 

Some extraordinarily foolish theories have been 
evolved concerning this legend, mostly starting from the 
name of Admetus (‘Unconquerable, Unsubduable*). 
He has been declared to be a sun-god, or, more absurd 
still, a death-god. The standard treatise is now that of 
A. Lesky, ‘Alkestis, der Mythus und das Drama*, in 
Sitz. Wien, 1925, which gives some account of these 
aberrations and puts forward a substantially correct 
explanarion. It should have been obvious that to give 
the story point the characters must be human, or near 
enough to human to be capable of dying; even if ori- 
ginally husband and wife had been gods, the legend 
would not have been told of them till that fact was 
forgotten. 

Apart from these tales, neither of the pair has much 
mythology. Admetus took part in the Argonautic ad- 
venture, (Hyg. Fab. 14. 2 and elsewhere) ; the Calydonian 
boar-hunt (Apollod, i. 67); the funeral games over 
Pelias (chest of Cypselus in Paus. 5. 17. 9, where he 
drives a chariot); perhaps in imitation of this, Statius 
{Theb. 6. 310 ff.) make^ him compete at the first Nemean 
games with a team of mares. 

One account (Phanodemus ap, schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239) 
says that in his old age Admetus was driven into exile 
with Alcestis and their youngest child, Hippasus (the 
elder son, Eumelus, took part in the Trojan War, IL 2. 
713-14; he was a skilled charioteer, 23. 288-9, but had 
ill success in the chariot-race at Patroclus* funeral, ibid. 
39X ff. ; the daughter, Perixnele, married Argos, son of 


Phrixus, Ant. Liberalis 23). The cause of the exile is 
not known, and the story is plainly connected with the 
famous skolion (quoted by Ar. Vesp. 1238), 'AhiLrirov 
Xoyov wTalpe ftaOwy rovs dyaffois said by Phano- 
demus to refer to Admetus^ kind reception by Theseus. 

There appears to have been no hero-cult of either 
Alcestis or her husband. H. J. R. 


ALCHEMY is a body of doctrine characterized by 

(a) Interest in the change of base matter into silver 
and gold. 

(b) A belief that all matter is made up of the four 
elements, and of a fifth entity, the directed action 
of which can change the character of the whole. 

(c) A belief that material events have a spiritual basis 
or even that matter and spirit are one. In the 
background lies a confused hylozoism. These are 
the main sources of a notorious obscurity. 

(d) A delight in syncretism. 

2. The word ‘alchemy* is medieval and is an Arabic 
combination of the article with Greek chemia = Egypt 
(Plutarch), hence ‘the Egyptian art*. T^his derives per- 
haps from an Egyptian word meaning black, and especially 
the black soil, which is Egypt as distinguished from tl\e 
sandy desert. The Greek alchemical texts never used 
the word chemia, though one is ascribed to ‘Chymes’; 
This name betrays a constantly recurring confusion 
between chemia and chymeia (= melting, fusion). The 
texts refer to their subject as ‘The Work*, ‘I’he divine 
and sacred Art*, etc. It is not yet possible to indicate 
the sources of Greek alchemy. The texts bear names of 
Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, and Persian authors. I'lie 
intense religious element in them recalls that of the 
Hermetic writings and suggests an Alexandrian atmo- 
sphere. 

3* There is no early Latin alchemy. The technical 
sections of Pliny's Historia naturalis have no trace of the 
alchemical spirit. 

4. Early Greek alchemical texts are almost all pseud- 
onymous and commonly quoted under the names of 
their spurious authors. They fall into various schools 
which gradually pass out of the Classical period. 

(a) The School of Democritus worked only by super- 
ficial colouring and by preparing alloys by fusion. The 
considerable Physica et mystica of ‘Democritus* has no 
Christian or Jewish allusion and may be as early as the 
first century b.c. The mythology of the text of ‘Isis’ 
is early Gnostic. It may be about a.d. ioo. Later is the 
text of ‘Moses’ which opens with Exodus xxxi. 2-5. A 
second- or third-century text was of ‘Ostanes’, the tradi- 
tional name of the Persian teacher of tlie real Demo- 
critus. 

(b) The School of Mary the Jezoess employs complex 
apparatus for distillation and sublimation. Works in her 
name were not later than the first century a.d. They 
survive in numerous quotations. She is commemorated 
in the modern chemist's ‘bain marie*. The text of 
‘Cleopatra* contains the earliest drawings of alchemical 
apparatus. Other texts are of ‘Agathodaemon*, ‘Hermes’, 
and ‘Comarius*. 

(c) The School of Zosimus of the third and fourth cen- 
turies, at least partly of Christian origin, has a corn- 
men tatory character but also records experiments. 
Zosimus adhered specially to the ideas of Mary and Cleo- 
patra. This early feminist collaborated with his ‘sister* 
Theosebeia 1 n an alchemical work of which there are 
substantial remains. Of one member of the school, 
Olympiodorus of Thebes in Egypt, we gain a clear pic- 
ture since he wrote in a.d. 425 a history of his times 
of which an abridgement survives. With the numerous 
later schools we are not here concerned. 

5* The Greek alchemists had at their disposal numer- 
ous substances, of which about forty can be identified 
as moderately pure. Nevertheless they had no criterion 
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of chemical purity* and it met their needs if substances 
looked like and, to a certain extent, behaved like those 
they sought, which were, above all, gold and silver. This 
could become fraudulent but was, in itself, an approach 
which necessarily followed from their doctrines. 

6 . The extreme difficulties of interpreting the descrip- 
tions and drawings of apparatus have, in some cases, been 
surmounted, notably for the complex kerotakis used for 
sublimation. The ^bain marie* itself has been in use for 
nearly 2,000 years. 

M, Bcrthelot, Collection des anciens alchtrmstet greet (4 vols. 
i88y-8); E. O. von Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der 
Alcnemie (1919); F. Shenvood Taylor, ‘A Survey of Greek Al- 
chemy* in yHS 1 (1930), 109; A. J. Hopkins, Alchemy, Child of 
Greek Philosophy (New York, 1934); Catalogue des manuscrits al- 
chimiques greet m course of publication by the Union Academique 
Internationale; PW i. 1338; A. J. Festugi^re, La RiniLation d* 
Hermit Trismigiste i (1944). C. S. 

ALGIBIADES (c. 450-404 b.c.), son of Cleinias, 
Athenian general and statesman. Brought up in the 
household of his guardian Pericles, he became the pupil 
and intimate friend of Socrates. His brilliance enabled 
him in 420 to assume the leadership of the extreme 
democrats, and his ambitious imperialism drew Athens 
into a coalition with Argos and other enemies of Sparta. 
This policy, half-heartedly supported by the Athenians, 
had to be abandoned after the Spartan victory at Manti- 
nea (41 H). Though Alcibiades temporarily allied with 
Nicias to avoid ostracism, the two were normally at 
variance, and when the former sponsored the plan for 
a Sicilian expedition, Nicias vainly opposed it. Both 
were appointed, together with Lam a ch us, to command 
this armament, and received extraordinary powers (415). 
Alcibiades was suspected of complicity in the mutilation 
of the Hcrmae (q.v.) and other profanations at Athens, 
and soon after the fleet reached Sicily he was recalled 
for trial. He escaped, however, to Sparta, where he 
gave the valuable advice that a Spartan general should be 
sent to Syracuse and that a permanent Spartan post at 
Decelea in Attica should be occupied. 

In 412 his mission to Ionia caused many allies of 
Athens to revolt, but he soon lost the confidence of die 
Spartans and fled to Tissaphernes. He tried to secure 
reinstatement at Athens by winning the support of 
Persia and fomenting an oligarchic revolution, but he 
could not induce Tissaphernes to desert the Spartan 
cause. The Athenian fleet at Samos appointed him 
general, and for several years he skilfully directed opera- 
tions in Ionia and the Hellespont, winning a brilliant 
victory at Cyzicus in 4x0. He returned to Athens in 407 
and was entrusted with an extraordinary command. 
Against the powerful combination of Lysander and Cyrus 
he could effect little, and when in his absence a subordi- 
nate suffered defeat at Notium (406), his enemies roused 
popular suspicion against him. He then withdrew, and 
in 404 through the influence of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) 
and Lysander he was murdered in Phiygia, where he 
sought refuge with Pharnabazus. 

Alcibiades was an egoist whose career proved disastrous 
to Athens, but Thucydides justifiably censures the con- 
duct of his countrymen, who twice discarded him when 
his genius might have been a decisive factor. 

Thuc., bks. 5-8; Xen. Hell. bk. i ; Plato, Ale. i and Symp.] Plut. 
Ale. K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch.* ii, pt. i, chs. 11-12; W. S. Ferguson, 
CAH V, cha. 9-12; Glotz, Hist, grecque ii, chs. 20-1; J. Hatzfeld, 
Alabiade (1940); F. Taeger, Alcibiades (1943). H. D. W. 

ALGID AMAS (4th c. b.c.), rhetorician and sophist, 
was bom at Elaea in Aeolis. He studied under Gorgias, 
and led the orthodox branch of Gorgias* followers, while 
Isocrates led the innovators; the difference consisted 
largely in the fact that Alcidamas emphasized the im- 
portance of a power of improvisation resting on wide 
knowledge, while Isocrates excelled in dialectical skill 
and delicacy of langua^. The works extant under 
Alcidamas* name are (1) Il^pl tQv rovs ypairroi)s \6yovs 


ypaiovTiov ircpi iro 6 iaTwv, (2) (spurious) 'OSuoaei)? 
Kara UaXafiijSovs irpoooalas. The most important of the 
lost works seems to have been that called Movaeiov. 

Ed. F. Blass, in his Antipho (1892), 183. PW i. 1533. W. D. R. 

ALGIDES = HERACLES (q.V.). 

ALGINOUS (^AXkIvoos)^ in mythology, son of Nausi- 
thous (Od. 7. 63), husband of Arete, his first cousin (ibid. 
66), king of the Phaeacians in Scheria (ibid. 6. 12, etc.), 
father of Nausicaa (q.v.). He received Odysseus hos- 
pitably {see ODYSSEUS) and sent him to Ithaca on one of 
the magic ships of his people (13. 70 ff.), though he had 
had warning of the danger of such services to all and 
sundiy (13. 172 ff.). In the Argonautic legend (see 
especially Ap. Rhod. 4. 993 ff.) the Argonauts visit 
Scheria (here called Drepane) on their return from 
Colchis; the Colchians pursue them there and demand 
Medea. Alcinous decides that if she is virgin she must 
return, but if not, her husband Jason shall keep her. 
Warned by Arete, she and Jason consummate their 
marriage. H. J. R. 

ALGIPHRON (2nd c. a.d.), Athenian sophist, whose 
letters, in imitation of Lucian, supposedly written by 
Athenians of the fourth century B.c., embody reminis- 
cences of Menander, are written in familiar style, and 
vividly reflect the ordinary life of that time. 

Text, M. A. Schepera (Teubner, 1905). Translation, F. A. 
Wright (1923). J. W. H. A. 

ALGITHOE, see minyas. 

ALGM(A)EON(i) (! 4 A#f/i,ea)v, AXKpLalwv), in mythology, 
son of Amphiaraus (q.v.). After the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, he avenged his father’s death 
on his mother Eriphyle, and afterwards became, by 
command of Apollo, leader of the expedition of the 
Epigoni, which took Thebes (or the expedition came 
first, the matricide afterwards, contrast Asclepiades in 
schol. Od. II. 326, with Apollod. 3. 86). Being maddened 
by the Erinyes, he left Argos and went to Psophis. where 
IGng Phegeus purified him and gave him his daughter 
Arsinoc or Alphesiboea, but as a famine visited the 
land he left, settled in the new land formed by the Ache- 
lous at its mouth, and therefore not seen by the sun 
when Eriphyle was killed, and married Achclous* 
daughter Callirho^ {see acarnan). But the brothers of 
Arsinoe waylaid and killed him, afterwards shutting 
their sister up in a chest and selling her as a slave. In 
Euripides* Alcmeon at Corinth he met Manto on his 
wanderings and had two children by her. H. J. R. 

ALGMAEON (2) of Croton (c. 500 b.c.), pupil of 
Pythagoras, physician and scientist, wrote a book Flepl 
^vaecos- Fundamentally a Pythagorean, he was also 
mfluenced by Heraclitus. He is best known for his list 
of contrary principles (Arist. Metaph, 986*27), and for 
his study of the human sense-organs. He is said to have 
been the first Greek to operate on the eye ; his view that 
the eye is connected with the brain by pores was adopted 
by Empedocles and the Atomists {see anatomy, para. i). 

Testimonia and fracmenta in Diels, Vortokr} i. 210-16. PW 
i. I55&- W. D. R. 

ALGMAEONIDAEy a noble Athenian family which 
played a leading part in Attic politics in the seventh, 
sixth, and fifth centuries B.c. Its most prominent mem- 
ber was Cleisthenes (q.v., 2). Pericles was the son of an 
Alcmaeonid mother. See also cylon. M. C. 

ALGMAN ()I. 654-611 B.C., Jerome-Eusebius; 631-628 
B.C., Suidas), lyric poet, who lived in Sparta in the second 
half of the seventh century B.c. While some (ap. Suid. 
8.V. AXKjxav) said that he was a Laconian from Messoa, 
others ((Jrates ap. Suid.) said that he came frorn Sardes 
in Lydia, and support for this has been found in fr. 13* 
where the poet may be addressing himself. In the latter 
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case he would be an Asiatic Greek. He is also said to 
have been a slave who was granted his liberty because 
of hia skill (Heraclid. Pont. fr. 2). His fragments show 
no direct reference to contemporary history, though fr. 
100 may refer to the end of a war, and fr. 44 may be a 
tribute to Spartan methods of government. His work 
seems to belong to the period of peace which followed 
the Second Messenian War, and is mainly concerned with 
Spartan feasts and festivals. He wrote lyrical poems 
which were later collected in six books (Suid. loc. cit.). 
These seem to have been mainly choral and to have often 
been sung by choirs of maidens. From one more than 
half survives (fr. i). Beginning with a myth which 
illustrates the punishment of pride, it goes on to give 
personal remarks about the girls who sing and is very 
hard to interpret. It has been variously ascribed to 
festivals of Artemis, the Dioscuri, Dionysus, and Helen, 
seems to have been sung at night in some kind of com- 
petition against another choir, and has been thought to 
have its parts divided between different members of the 
choir, an unusual, though not impossible, occurrence in 
Greek poetry. Other fragments come from hymns to 
the Dioscuri (frs. 2-6), Hera (fr. 24), Athena (frs. 25-8), 
Apollo (frs. 29-34), and Aphrodite (fr. 35), while one 
seems to describe a nocturnal festival of Dionysus (fr. 
37). He also wrote in hexameters what may have been 
Preludes to recitations of Homer. In these he sometimes 
varies a Homeric theme (fr. 73) or speaks about him- 
self (fr. 94). He uses a literary language which includes 
Dorian and Aeolic elements and shows echoes from 
Homer. References to the Issedones, the Rliipean 
mountains, and King Kolaxais of Scythia may perhaps 
be taken from the work of Aristeas of Proconnesus. He 
writes with unaffected charm about simple matters such 
as birds (frs. 92-4), horses (fr. i, 11. 45-9, 58-9), food (frs. 
49* 55i 5b), and with magic about night and sleep (fr. 58). 
Suidas says that he was the inventor of love-poems, 
but his fragments give no evidence on this beyond the 
tender emotions which he describes between the different 
members of a choir. His metres are varied and usually 
simple, though in fr. 58 he shows an advanced technique. 
It is not clear that he used a triadic structure in his verse. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 7-38. Criticism: H. Diels, 
Hermes 1896, 340-74; C. M. Dowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 
16-76; J. A. Davidson, Hermes 1938, 440-58. C. M. B. 

ALCMENE, in mythology, daughter of Electryon. 
When her husband Amphitryon (q.v.) killed her father 
by mischance, she left Argos for Thebes with him, but 
refused to allow him conjugal rights till he had avenged 
the death of her brothers on the Taphians and Telcboans. 
He gathered an army and set out ; but during his absence 
his wife was visited by Zeus (see heracles). She thus 
bore Heracles to Zeus and Iphicles to Amphitryon 
([Hesiod], Shield i ff.). The birth was delayed by Hera 
(//. 19, ii4ff., much elaborated in Ov. Met. 9. 290 ff., 
Ant. Lib. 29, from Nicander). After the death of Heracles, 
she and her children were persecuted by Eurystheus; 
according to Euripides (Hcracl.) they took refuge in 
Attica. Eurystheus attacked but was defeated and cap- 
tured, the victory being bought by the sacrifice of 
Heracles’ daughter Macaria to Persephone, in accordance 
with an oracle; Alcmene insisted on the death of Eury- 
stheus. At her own death Alcmene was taken to the 
Islands of the Blessed and a stone substituted in her 
coffin (Pherecydes ap. Ant. Lib. 33. 3). She had a cult 
at Thebes and elsewhere (Farncll, Hero-Cults, 409). 

II. J. R. 

ALCYONEUS, see giants. 

ALEMANNI, see alamanni. 

ALESIA, a town of the Mandubii, a client-state of the 
Aedui, modern Alise-Sie Reiner a hill-fort built by La 
T^iie Celts. Excavation bos revealed a Gallic town with 


muna GaUicus* In 52 b.c. Caesar besieged Vercingetorix 
here, and after beating off a large relieving army received 
his surrender. Siege-works corresponding to Caesar’s 
minute description were discovered in 1860-5. A Gallo- 
Roman town on the hill, with important buildings, is 
in course of excavation. It suffered damage in a.d. 69 
and c, 166, and in the third century, eventually falling 
into decay. 


Caesar, BGall. 7. 68-89 (siege). Grenier, Manuel i. 206-25; 
ii. 702-12; J. Toutain, Alesia gallo-romaine et chritienne ^ 


ALETES CAXrjTrjs)^ in mythology, (1) son of Hippotas. 
Asking at Dodona how he might become king of Corinth, 
he was told he should do so Vhen one gave him a clod 
of earth on a day of many garlands’. He went there on 
a festival as a beggar, and was given earth by one of whom 
he asked bread; subsequently he became king through 
an intrigue (schol. Find. Nem. 7. 155). (2) Son of 
Aegisthus, see erigone (2). H. J. R. 

ALEUADAE, the leading aristocratic family of Thessaly, 
who dominated the neighbourhood of Larissa. The 
military and political organization of the Thessalian 
national State was ascribed to Aleuas the Red. The 
earliest tagvs (q.v.) who was certainly an Aleuad was 
Thorax; his intrigues with Persia caused a temporary 
eclipse of Aleuad influence after the invasion of Xerxes. 
The Aleuadae vigorously opposed the tyrants of Pherae 
and several times invited Macedonian intervention. 
Simus, at first a creature of Philip, later defied him, and 
the suppression of this movement against Macedonian 
domination finally broke the power of the Aleuadae. 

H. D. W. 


ALEUR02VIANCY, see DIVINATION, para. 6. 

ALEXANDER (i4AcfavSpo9) (mythological), see Paris. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, see Alexander (3). 

ALEXANDER (i) I, king of Macedon c. 495-450 b.c. 
He submitted to Persia (492) and served with the Persian 
forces under Xerxes. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
helping the Greeks without arousing Persian suspicion ; 
he advised the Greeks to abandon Tempe and is said to 
have given information to the Athenians before Plataca. 
For his services he was admitted as a Hellene to the 
games at Olympia, where he won a victory, and became 
proxenus at Athens. He endeavoured to hellenize his 
court, to which he invited Pindar. After the Persian 
retreat he annexed territory as far as the Stiymon valley, 
capturing silver-mines in the Krusha Balkan, whence he 
issued the first Macedonian coinage on the standard used 
by Abdera. His further expansion was checked by the 
Delian Confederacy and Athens* reduction of Thasos. 
He was the first king of Macedon to enter Greek politics, 
to establish claim to Greek descent, and to introduce 
Greek ways into Macedonia. 

F. Geyer, Ilistorische Zdischrift^ Deiheft 19 (1930). 

N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (2) II, eldest son of Amyntas and king 
of Macedon 369-368 d.c. Invoked by the Aleuadae (q.v.) 
against Alexander of Pherae, he garrisoned Larissa and 
Crannon before a rebellion in Macedonia compelled him 
to return. Pelopidas ejected the Macedonian garrisons, 
arbitrated in Macedonia, and made alliance with Alexan- 
der. Shortly alterwards Alexander was murdered. He 
probably instituted the pezetaeri (see hetairoi and 
ARMIES, GREEIC AND HELLENISTIC, para. 4). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (3) III of Macedonia (‘the Great’), 
35b 323 B.C., son of Philip II and Olympias of Epirus. 
Aristotle became his tutor, and he early showed his 
powers of intellect and command. Despite serious 
quarrels with Philip, occasioned by palace intrigues and 
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uncertainty os to the succession, Alexander did succeed 
without difficulty (336), and immediately devoted him- 
self to the plan of invading Asia which was part of his 
inheritance. To invade the Persian Empire with limited 
objectives was not difficult, experience having shown that 
a Greek army could penetrate to Mesopotamia and, with 
good cavalry, might defeat any Persian army. Distances 
were great and communications sometimes difficult; but 
an army could usually live on the land, and had nothing 
to fear, west of Iran, from a national resistance of hostile 
populations. 

2« Having secured Macedonia, Greece, and his north- 
ern frontiers, Alexander crossed the Hellespont (334) 
with an army of about 40,000 men, of whom fewer than 
half were Macedonians, and fewer than a quarter were 
Greek contingents from city-members of the Corinthian 
League. His immediate object was certainly to liberate 
the Greek cities in Asia. This was quickly achieved, after 
the battle of the Granicus (near the Hellespont) had 
reduced the Persian advance forces to defending a few 
strong places. He now disbanded his fleet and proceeded 
to 'defeat the Persian fleet on land*, by conquering its 
remaining bases in Phoenicia and Egypt. Having com- 
pleted the conquest of western and southern Asia Minor, 
he was brought to action by the Persian ‘Grand Army*. 
The battle of Issus (near Alexandretta) was fought on 
ground unfavourable to the Persian cavalry ; it was won 
by the steadiness of the Macedonian infantry and Alex- 
ander's brilliant cavalry leadership. Shortly after, he 
refused peace on favourable terms — the first certain sign 
that, exceeding the more restricted aims of the Greeks 
and probably of Philip, he intended to conquer the whole 
Persian Empire. But though the way to Babylon and 
the East lay open, he adhered to his original plan and 
spent the next year in occupying Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The capture of Tyre represents his greatest 
military achievement, and with it Persia ceased to be a 
Mediterranean Power. 

3. In 331 Alexander left Egypt for Babylonia, where 
Darius had collected another ‘Grand Army*. At the 
battle of Gaugamela (in the plain of Mesopotamia), he 
outmanceuvred and defeated the Persians on their own 
terrain ; Darius escaped, but now became a mere fugitive. 
Alexander proceeded to occupy the Persian capitals 
(Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, Ecbatana), where the vast 
treasures of the Empire were stored. I'he sack of 
Persepolis, if not promoted by impulse, was probably 
intended to mark the end of the Persian monarchy ; and 
the death of Darius after a stem pursuit left Alexander 
free to assume the title of Basileus (Great King) and to 
treat further resistance as rebellion (330). In a great 
sweep from the Caspian to the south-east slopes of 
Hindu Kush he found little opposition (330-329), but 
the conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana (Russian Turkestan) 
cost him nearly three years of hard fighting. Here was 
a national resistance broken only by time, a strategy 
adapted to new conditions, and a final gesture of recon- 
ciliation, Alexander’s marriage with the Sogdian Roxane. 

4* The Indian Expedition (327-325) extended the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire to the Hyphasis (Beas) and 
lower Indus. The nations of north-western India, unable 
to combine, presented to Alexander an opportunity like 
that which the disunion of Greece had given to Philip. 
The only formidable opponent was Porus (king of the 
Paurava), and the only great battle (the 'Hydaspes battle’) 
was another triumph for Alexander’s versatility. Having 
overrun the Punjab, he turned back because the army 
refused to follow him farther. The return journey to 
Persia became a voyage of discovery. With half of the 
army, part marching and part in ships newly built, he 
reached the Indus delta, whence the fleet was to make 
the unknown voyage to the Pei-sian Gulf, while he took 
an equally dangerous land route to prepare its bases. 
This return march through Gedrosia has been called 
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Alexander’s 181a; exaggerated though its horrors may 
have been, it was certainly the nearest that he ever came 
to a great disaster. The fleet suffered too, but arrived 
safe (325-324). 

5. The last year of Alexander’s life reveals how great 
would have been his difficulties had he survived. Mis- 
govemment and disloyalty among his subordinates, a 
mutiny of his Macedonians, a rising of Greek soldier 
settlers in Bactria, imminent war in Qieece — these were 
the fruits of his policy, which nlky conveniently be 
summarized under two heads, (a) Alexander’s conception 
of conquest ; (6) his conception of himself. 

(fl) In the government of the Empire he made only 
one important innovation, the separation of fiscal from 
military authority in the Western provinces, with a 
centralized financial administration. To peoples used 
to being ruled, the change of rulers meant little ; with the 
former rulers themselves, the Iranian nobility, the case 
was different. With striking originality, Alexander 
adopted the style and ceremonial of a Persian king; he 
drafted Iranian cavalry into his army, and had 30,000 
boys trained to fight in the phalanx. He married into 
the Iranian nobility and eventually made his highest 
officers do likewise, and encouraged mixed marriages by 
the soldiers. This bold policy was not wholly successful 
vU-h-vis the Iranians themselves: most of his Asiatic 
governors turned out badly. To many of his Mace- 
donian officers it was odious from the first, and finally 
his plans for a new ‘mixed’ army occasioned the great 
mutiny of 324, when even the Macedonian soldiers, 
devoted hitherto, stated their grievances. To the Mace- 
donians the situation was simple: they were the con- 
querors, the barbarians were the conquered. To Alexander 
it appeared that some at least of the barbarians should 
be partners in the Empire. It is even possible that 
Alexander was the first to conceive the idea of the essential 
unity of all mankind. 

(b) It is practically certain that in 324 Alexander 
officially requested the Greek cities to treat him as a 
god (Aclian, VH 2. 19; Hyperides 5, col. 31; Arrian, 
Anab. 7. 23. 2): this act perhaps contains the clue to his 
inner personality and aims. It is usually interpreted as 
a political manceuvre, a means of evading his obligations 
to the Greek city-members of the Corinthian League 
(to all except Greeks the act was without meaning) ; but, 
if so, it was a very clumsy manoeuvre, and failed of its 
purpose, Greek religion certainly allowed for the possi- 
bility of a man, a great benefactor, becoming a god ; but 
there was no religious consciousness in Greece which 
could override the highly developed political conscious- 
ness, and there was no question of Alexander’s deification 
appearing to any Greek as a ‘revelation*, or compensating 
for the loss of his political birthright, complete autonomy. 
Alexander himself, however, may have believed strongly 
in his own divinity: if Greeks in general could hail a 
benefactor as a god, who more likely to believe in his 
divinity than the benefactor himself? In 332-331 
Alexander had gratuitously undertaken a long and 
dangerous march to the desert oracle of Ammon (oasis 
of Siwah), and his own propaganda later announced 
that he had been recognized as son of Ammon (Zeus) 
(Callisthenes ap. Strabo 17. i. 43, and see ammon). This 
may well have been a customary local formula addressed 
to a new pharaoh ; but, equally, its effect can have been 
incalculable on one whose whole career reveals his 
extraordinary preoccupation with the gods of all nations 
and, perhaps, his emulation of the Greek gods Heracles 
and Dionysus in particular. 

6 . It remains a debated question whether Alexander 
aimed at a universal monarchy. The chief evidence 
supporting this view is probably not authentic (Diodorus 
1 8. 4. 3 ff.); in fact, there is no sign that he intended in 
the immediate future anything more than exploration, 
and perhaps conquest, on his southern and northern 
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frontiers (Arabia and the Caspian). His desire in India 
to conquer still farther was natural if, as is certain, he 
thought the eastern Ocean comparatively near. If he 
believed in his own divinity, that does not make him 
intent on conquering the West as well as the East, since 
no Greek god (except perhaps Zeus) was ever supposed 
to hold a universal rule. What is certain is tliat he would 
never have remained idle. 

7. Alexander was undoubtedly the greatest general 
of his race and probably of antiquity. He profited by the 
splendid army of Philip, and by technical improvements 
in siegecraft ; but this docs not explain his achievement, 
which was due to a profound, if unconsidered, insight 
into the essentials of strategy, and a wonderful versatility. 
By temperament an inspired leader of cavalry and a 
‘monster of celerity’, he could nevertheless be patient 
(siege of Tyre), and could fight a defensive battle until 
the moment came to strike (Gaugamela). No doubt he 
exposed himself too readily, and in leading a charge he 
lost control of the battle; yet to this personal courage 
and his powers of endurance he partly owed his continued 
ascendancy over officers and men, despite their accumu- 
lating grievances. As a ruler, he must be judged by his 
plans for the Empire (above), which were grand and 
original, but perhaps impossible of execution, even by 
himself. His foundations of new cities show a superb 
appreciation of strategic needs and economic possibilities. 
He was always eager to find some new thing, whether 
a new land or a new piece of knowledge. His favourite 
book was the Jliadj his favourite sport hunting, and his 
only relaxation the symposium. His character was 
‘heroic’ rather than amiable: extravagantly brave and 
generous by nature, he was extravagantly passionate and ' 
revengeful when thwarted, and his few vices led him to 
great crimes. In him, the soul wore out the breast, and 
he died, in his thirty-third year, of a fever which might 
well have spared him had he ever known how to spare 
himself. C. T. G. 
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ALEXANDER (4) IV of Macedonia (323-?3io b.c.), 
posthumous son of Alexander the Great and Roxane, 
succeeded to the Empire jointly with Philip Arrhidaeus, 
but never lived to rule, though the possession of his 
person was important to the ‘legitimist’ generals in the 
wars of the Diadochi (q.v.), and later (316) to Caasander 
(q.v.), the greatest enemy of Alexander’s house. Prisoner 
though he then became, his name and cause were still 
useful to Antigonus in his efforts to re-unite the Empire 
under his own rule; and, correspondingly, his continue^ 
existence embarrassed Cassander, who finally put hiiq 
to death. G. T. G. 

ALEXANDER (5) OF PHERAE, tyrant 369-358 b.c., 
nephew of Jason (q.v., 2). Throughout his tyranny he 
was opposed by Larissa and other cities, which refused 
to recognize him as tagus (q.v.). His enemies received 
occasional support from Thebes and became increasingly 
formidable, especially after Pelopidas had organized a 
Thessalian League modelled upon that of Boeotia. 
Pelopidas, who three times visited Thessaly, defeated 
him at Cynosrephalae in 364, and Pherae was subse- 
quently compelled to join the Boeotian League. Alexan- 
der was at first an ally but later an enemy of Athens. 
In 358 he was murdered by the sons of Jason. 

The cruelties attributed to Alexander by a tradition 
which glorified Pelopidas may well be exaggerated. He 
possessed great energy but little judgement, and, unlike 
Jason, attempted to crush the Thessalian cities rather 
than win them by diplomacy. 
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ALEXANDER (6) I, king of Molossia in Epirus, 
342-330 B.c. Philip II of Macedon, his brother-in-law, 
placed him on the throne, expelling Arybbas and sub- 
jugating Cassopia; as king of the Molossi he united 
Epirus in the form of a symmachy with himself as 
hegemon. Invoked by Tarentum c. 333, he conquered 
most of south Italy, allied with Rome, and was defeated 
and killed at Pandosia ; he had made Epirus an important 
power, coining gold and silver, and united to Macedon 
by his marriage with Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the 
Great. 

G. N. Cross, Epirus (1932). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (7) II, king of Epirus 272-c. 240 b.c. 
During the Chremonidean War (see chremonides) he 
invaded Macedonia, was routed and deposed by the 
generals of Antigonus, who set up a republic (c. 263 B.c.). 
Restored with Aetolian help, he conquered Acamania 
and divided it with Aetolia. He died shortly afterwards. 

G. N. Crosa, Epirus (1932). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (8) (b. c. 315 b.c.), of Pleuron in Aetolia 
(hence called Aetolus), made his name as a tragic poet 
and was included in the Pleiad at Alexandria. Circa 
285-283 he was entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with 
the diorthosis (preliminary sorting-out) of the tragedies 
collected for the Library. Later, c. 276, he appears at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia. 
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Works. The only trace of A.’s tragedies is one title, 
VlaTpa'ydXurraUDice-players), TGF Siy, Two elegies arc 
known, the Apollo and the Muses, The first was a col- 
lection of love-stories with unhappy endings, framed as a 
series of prophecies uttered by Apollo himself. Thirty- 
four lines (fr. 3) survive from the story of Antheus and 
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dry. The Muses contained literary history. A striking 
appreciation of Euripides in anapaestic tetrameters (fr. 7) 
must come from a similar work. From two epyllia, 
Halieus (Fisherman) and Circa or Criea, only a fragment 
apiece survives. Other works mentioned are Phaenomena 
(A. met Aratus in Macedonia), Epigrams^ and Ionic Poems 
(without music) in imitation of Sotades. 
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ALEXANDER (9) (c. 290-c. 245 b.c.), son of Craterus 
(q.v. 2), and his successor as viceroy of Corinth and 
Euboea, declared himself independent in 250-249 (not 
252, as commonly held) at Ptolemy’s instigation, and 
allied himself with the Achaean League. A short war 
with Athens and Argos ended in 249, Gonatas ac- 
quiescing in his usurpation. The Actolian victory of 
Chacronea (245) split his realm in two, and about this 
time he died (poisoned, an unlikely rumour claimed, by 
Gonatas), leaving his throne to Nicaea, his widow. 

W, H. Porter, cd. Plutarch’a Aratus, Introd. (1937). F. W. W. 

ALEXANDER (10) BALAS (d. 145 n.c.), pretended 
son of Antiochus IV, became king of Syria after tlie 
defeat and death of Demetrius I (q.v.). Fie was a pawn 
of Pergamum and Egypt and had support from the 
Roman Senate, which feared (unnecessarily) a revival of 
Selcucid power; as a king, he was incompetent. His 
reign (i 50-145) was ended by his expulsion and death; 
it is important mainly as marking the beginning of a 
period of civil wars which hastened the disintegration of 
the Scleucid Empire. G. T. G. 

ALEXANDER (ii) ‘Polyhistor*, bom c. 105 b.c. at 
Miletus or in Caria, came as prisoner of war to Rome; 
freed by Sulla (c. 80 B.c.), he took the name L. Cornelius 
Alexander; he was pedagogue to Cornelius Lentulus, 
and later taught C. Julius Hyginus. He was accidentally 
burnt to death at Laurentum. His vast literary output 
(FHG iii. 206-44) included works on various lands, 
Delphi, Rome, the Jews, wonder-stories, and literary 
criticism. A. followed Crates’ school; industrious and 
honest, he lacked taste and originality. F. W. W. 

ALEXANDER (12) (2nd c. a.d.), son of Numenius, 
wrote a in which the rival theories of Apollodorus 

and Theodorus were discussed ; also U. trxrjiidrwv (based 
on Caecilius), which influenced later writers. See also 
ANONYMUS SEGUERIANUS. 

Spengel, Rhet. i. 427-60, iii, 1-6, 9-40. J. W. H. A. 

ALEXANDER (13) OF ABONUTEICHOS (M) 3 d 3 vot; 
T€t;)^o5) in Paphlagonia, a contemporary of Lucian (q.v.), 
whose bitterly hostile account of him, 14 Acfav 8 /)off ^ 
^lievhofiavTis (see M. Caster, Etudes sur Alexandre ou le 
faux prophkte, 1938) is our chief source of information. 
He claimed to have a new manifestation of Asclepius 
(q.v.) in the form of a serpent called Glycon. With this 
divine aid, he gave oracles and conducted mysteries, 
from which he carefully excluded all unbelievers, especi- 
ally Epicureans, and all Christians. He got a considerable 
following, a prominent member being a Roman of some 
standing, named Rutilianus. He was personally hand- 
some and apparently popular with women especially; 
to what extent, if any, he believed his own doctrine can 
hardly be determined in the absence of any description 
of him other than Lucian’s, which represents him as a 


thorough impostor, applying to him all the stock abuse 
of rhetorical controversial writings. T’he cult survived 
its author. 

Cf. A. D. Nock in CQ xxii (1928), 160 ff. H. J, R 

ALEXANDER (14) OF APHRODISIAS (fl. early 
3rd c. A.D.), Peripatetic philosopher. He began lectur- 
ing at Athens in A.D. 198 or soon after, and dedicated 
his book Uepl eipLapfi^vrjs to Sepdmius Sevems and 
Caracalla. His teachers had been Aristocles of Messana, 
Herminus, and Sosigenes. He was the ablest of the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and is treated with 
great respect by his successors among these, who pre- 
serve many fragments of his lost works. He is singularly 
free from the mystical tendencies of his time. He assumes 
the indissoluble unity of the mental faculties and denies 
the immortality of the soul and the reality of time, but 
apart from a few such individual doctrines confines him- 
self to the attempt to explain Aristotle’s views without 
innovation or criticism. The extant commentaries are on 
An. Pr. I (ed. M. Wallies, 1883), Top. (ed. M. Wallies, 
1891), Mete. (ed. M. Hayduck, 1899), Sens. (ed. P. Wend- 
land, 1901), Metaph. (ed. M. Hayduck, 1891; only bks. 
1-5 are by Alexander). There are also extant under his 
name a work of his own/Jept */fy;^?(ed. I. Bruns, 1887), 
Artoplai Kal\va€i.£/HdtKd 7 rpop\r)p.(iTa,n€pl€lp.app.evrjs, 
UepL Kpdaecog Kal av^rmews (all ed. by I. Bruns, 1892). 
Of these Tlepl i , Tie pi elpLapfidviqs (tr. A. Fitzgerald, 

1931), and ricpL Kpdaews Kal av^rjcrecjg are probably 
genuine. 'larpiKa dnopijpLaTa Kal <j)vaiKd Trpo^Xrjp.aTa and 
Uepl TTvpeTcov (ed. J. L. Ideler, Physici et Medici Graeci 
Mmores (1841), 3, 81), and iJpojSArJ/xara dvcVSoTa(ed. U. 
C. Bussemaker, Aristotelis Opera (1857) iv. 291), are 
spurious. 

PPFi. 1453. W. D. R. 

ALEXANDER, see also severus (2), tiberius (3). 
ALEXANDRA, see cassandra. 

ALEXANDRIA was founded by Alexander the Great 
immediately after his conquest of Egypt ; communication 
with Europe by sea was important, and none of the 
existing harbours on the Delta coast could accommodate 
a large fleet. Whether he designed to make it the capital 
of the country is unknown ; it was not till after Ptolemy 
had established himself in possession of Egypt that the 
scat of government was transferred from Memphis to 
^Alexandria. But it grew rapidly, and was made a centre 
of learning as well as of commerce and industry by the 
second and third Ptolemies. Under the Romans it was 
the one city that counted in the province; and, despite 
disasters in the third century, it did not begin to decline 
till the Arab conquest shifted the connexions of Egypt 
from Europe to Asia. 

The plan of ancient Alexandria is difficult to recon- 
struct, as nearly all buildings have been destroyed and 
debris has covered the old levels. It lay on a neck 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and the island of 
Pharos was linked with the mainland by a mole, seven 
stadcs (c. J mile) long, so as to provide a double harbour. 
The chief edifices were by the eastern harbour — the 
Emporium fronting the sea, the Palace on the east, the 
Caesareum and Theatre, probably also the Museum and 
Library, behind ; a wide street intersected the city from 
east to west, by which was the Gymnasium. The Only 
one of these of which the site is certain is the Caesareum. 
The Temple of Sarapis stood in the western quarter. 
Under the Ptolemies the city may have had a Senate, 
but there is no record of any action by it. Augustus 
definitely refused to grant any self-government, though 
the Alexandrian citizenship was allowed to continue and 
carried with it certain privileges — e.g. it was the avenue 
to Roman citizenship for an Egyptian. In 200 Alexan- 
dria was given a Senate by Severus, simultaneously with 
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other Egyptian towns: it is not known to have done 
anything. Probably the control of the city was kept 
strictly in the hands of the Prefect: the only special local 
official mentioned is the head of the police. The Jews, 
who were numerous and inhabited a special quarter, 
had their own ethnarch and council under the Ptolemies, 
and Augustus confirmed these privileges. 

E. Breccia, Alexandria ad Aegyptum (1922); H. I. heMt JEg.Arch, 
1927, 171. J. G. M. 

ALEXANDRIA *ad Issum’, near Iskendenin (Alexan- 
drettd) on the Gulf of Issus, was probably Myriandrus 
re-founded by Alexander (333 b.c,). It lay six miles 
south-west of the Cilician Gates (hence the alternative 
name 'Alexandria of Cilicia’), and was also the key of 
the Syrian Gates {Beilan Pass). 

ALEXANDRIA *Arachosion’ (of the Arachosii) or 
Alexandropolis, at or near Kandahar in Afghanistan, was 
founded or re-founded by Alexander, 329 b.c. It lay on 
an important trade-route between Merv (or else Meshed) 
and India through the Dolan and Mula Passes, Kabul, 
and Las Bela. It soon ceased to be a Greek town. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘A reion* (of the Arii), Herat in Khoras- 
san, founded or re-founded by Alexander, was the chief 
town in Ariana. It lay on an important trade-route from 
Merv or else Meshed) through Kandahar to India. 

ALEXANDRIA 'Eschate*, or 'the Farthest* (KW- 
jend?)t hurriedly founded by Alexander on the Jaxartcs 
as a fortress held by Macedonians, Greek mercenaries, 
and local Asiatics, against savage peoples beyond. It 
was re-founded by Antiochus I as an 'Ajitiocheia*. 

Arrian, Anab. 4. 1. 3; Curtius 7. 6. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘ among the Paropamisndae* was a 
short-lived colony of Alexander, north of Kabul, at the 
junction of routes from Aria, Bactria, and India. 

Arrian, Anab. 3. 28. 4 ff.; 4. 22. 5; Strabo 12. 514. E. H. W. 

ALEXANDRIAN POETRY. This term commonly 
denotes the Greek poetry, other than the New Comedy 
of Athens, composed between e. 300 and c. 30 B.C., and 
is justified by the fact that till 145 (expulsion of the 
scholars by Ptolemy Physcon) Alexandria, thanks to its 
library and museum, was the literary capital of the Greek 
world. The distribution of this poetry over the period 
indicated is very uneven. Two decades of fairly intense 
activity form a prelude to Alexandria’s Golden Age, 
which itself only lasts from c. 280 to c. 240. The writers 
who follow are ail Epigoni, and the second century B.c. 
is the least productive in the history of Greek poetry. 
But the beginning of the first century witnesses a St. 
Martin’s Summer of Alexandrian poetry thanks to 
Meleager and his contemporaries. Meleager’s Garland 
becomes known at Rome, and soon Parthenius and others 
introduce their pupils to Alexandrian poetry as a whole, 
which is thus enabled to play an important part in 
shaping the course of Roman poetry. 

2 . The struggles of the Diadochi discouraged the 
production of any poetry except Comedy and the Epi- 
gram, but c. 300 a revival becomes visible in the south- 
eastern comer of the Aegean, both on the mainland 
(Zenodotus and Menecrates of Ephesus, Hermesianax 
and Phoenix of Colophon) and in the neighbouring 
islands, where the chief representatives were Philetas of 
Cos, Simias of Rhodes, and Asclepiades of Samos. The 
last-named, together with his associates Posidippus and 
Hedylus, was mainly important as an epigrammatist, but 
the other two exerted a wider influence. Both were 
scholars as well as poets and reviving the tradition of 
another scholar-poet, Antimachus of Colophon, set an 
example of a learned poetry, appreciable only by the 
cultivated few, which their successors followed almost 
ns a matter of course. Though veiy little of their work 
survives, it seems that Philetas, Simias, and their con- 


temporaries experimented in most of the poetical forms 
which the next generation commonly favoured, i.e. 
Narrative Elegy, Epyllion or Short Epic, Catalogue- 
poem, Hymn, Iambus, Didactic Poem, Epigram, and 
Paignion. After 280 the leading figures are Aratus of 
Soli, chiefly but by no means solely a didactic poet; 
Theocritus of Syracuse, best known for his pastorals 
but active in many other fields ; Callimachus of Cyrene, 
the most representative Alexandrian poet, thanks to the 
clarity with which he formulated his poetic creed and 
the consistency with which he practised it; and finally 
Callimachus* opponent, Apollonius of Rhodes, who dared 
to question his former master’s ruling and to compose 
an Epic in the grand manner. Contemporary with these 
poets was, it seems, Herodas of Cos, whose Mimiambi 
reflect the spirit of the age no less by the archaism of 
their form than by the modernity of their content. Of 
Alexandrian tragedy (though its seven most famous 
WTiters were known as the Tragic Pleiad) and Satyr-play 
little can now be established. The Alexandra, attributed 
to Lycophron, one of the Pleiad, probably belongs to the 
early second century. 

3- In the quarrel between Callimachus and Apollonius 
the victory went to the former, but the question remained 
unsettled. Thus after the Golden Age, while Euphoripn 
and Eratosthenes cultivate the Epyllion, Rhianus ai^d 
others revert to the longer Epic. Moschus and BicVi 
continue the Pastoral down to c. 100, and the didactic 
poems of Nicander of Colophon are best dated about the 
middle of the second century. But at Alexandria the 
savant had displaced the scholar-poet. For the poets 
referred to above see under their names. 

4* The chief characteristics of Alexandrian poetry 
may be summarized thus: 

Matter, Preferably this should be new, i.e. not 
invented by the poet, but not hitherto treated in verse. 
Hence the attractiveness for the Alexandrians of the 
so-called Local Legends, which they unearthed from 
prose-chroniclers. Hence also one justification for 
Didactic. But the less familiar types of earlier poetry, 
e.g. the Epic Cycle apart from Homer, the Hesiodic 
poetry, the Homeric Hymns, Stesichorus, and Pindar 
were other possible sources for material. Again the 
poet’s own emotions find increased expression, not 
merely in intimate verse like the Epigram, but in the 
Iambus, Hymn, and Narrative Elegy. But Love, though 
a favourite theme of Alexandrian narrative poetry^ finds 
little subjective expression outside the Epigram and 
some forms of Lyric. 

Form. Few forms of earlier Greek poetry escaped 
imitation by the Alexandrians, but this imitation by no 
means precluded originality, which lay, as these poets 
thought, m a nice adjustment of their exemplars to the 
conditions of their own day and in subtle touches cal- 
culated to introduce novelty and variety. Thus the 
traditional forms are used for new purposes or the 
traditional dialect of a form is changed or the traditional 
vocabulary is given a fresh meaning. Some metres were 
refined, others were simplified. By conscious art the 
Alexandrians did all they could to rise above the limita- 
tions of their age. 

G. Knaack, 'Alexandrinische Licteratur* in PW i. 1399-1407; 
W. von Christ, Gesch. griech. Lit. ii. i* (1920); F. Susemihl, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litter atur tVi der Alexandrinerzeit (1891- 
2); F. A. Wright, A History of Later Greek Literature (1932): E. A. 
Barber, CAN vii (1928), chap. 8; A. Couat, La Po4sie Alexandrine 
(1882, EngV, Transl. by J. Loeb, 1931); Ph.-E. Legrand, La Poisie 
Alexandrine (1924); A. Kdrte, Die Hellenistische Dichtung (1025, 
Engl. Transl. by J. Hammer and M. Hadas, 1929); U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellcndorff, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kalli- 
machos (1924); E. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer^ 
(1914). E. A. B. 

ALEXANDRIANISM, LATIN. The work of 
the 'Alexandrian* poets of the first century B.c. is 
distinguished from the earlier hellenizing movement, 
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represented in epic and drama, by a difference of models 
and a corresponding difference of purpose. Their main 
interest was turned from the classical Greek writers to 
the poets of the third and second centuries, and their 
chief aim was not to graft on to Latin the best of Greek 
literature but to promote the ideals of technical perfection 
cultivated by the Alexandrians. Alexandrian! sm was 
primarily a movement of scholarship, and it found a 
natural home in Italy when the period of creative 
activity which had come with the Punic Wars and the 
first contacts of Rome with Hellenism had been succeeded 
by an age of criticism of which the beginnings are seen in 
Lucilius and Accius; and the social and political unrest 
in Italy which set in with the Gracchi may well have 
encouraged an ideal which turned men of letters away 
from the world upon themselves and on art for art’s 
sake. 

Four of the outstanding characteristics of the Greek 
Alexandrians reappear in their Latin followers: (i) the 
development of new genres, especially epyllion, elegy, 
and epigram, all miniature forms displacing the large- 
scale epic and drama; (2) a regard for form, for con- 
cinnity and symmetry in language and metre, which left 
a lasting impression on Latin literature; (3) the cult of 
erudition, seen in the vogue of didactic verse, mytho- 
logical allusion, and novelty in story-telling; (4) the 
emergence of a subjective and personal way of writing — 
in elegiac and lyric a new individualism, in narrative a 
sentimental handling and a psychological interest. Two 
differences probably tempered the excesses of Alexan- 
drian mannerism in transplanting: while in Greece 
Alexandrian literature was a literature of exhaustion, 
in Italy it was one of experiment and revolt, and most of 
the Italian Alexandrians, for all their ars and doctrina, 
were not confined, as were their masters, to the sheltered 
life of the study. 

The movement begins with the work of poets writing 
near the beginning of the first century b.c. and bridging 
the gap between the old style and the new — the epigrams 
of Porcius Licinus, Pompilius, and Lutatius Catulus, the 
bizarre erotic poems of Laevius, and the didactic verse 
of Varro Atacinus. These pioneers were succeeded by a 
school of poets especially associated with Cisalpine Gaul, 
of which Catullus is the only surviving representative, 
but which also included Valerius Cato, Furius Bibaculus, 
Cinna, Calvus, Cornelius Nepos, and Ticidas. Thus 
established, Alexandrianism exercised its influence 
throughout the century. The mock-heroic Culex and 
the romantic Ciris of the Appendix Vergiliana are Alexan- 
drian in technique, as were the lost elegies of Gallus; 
Virgil’s Eclogues, and in a less degree the Georgies, show 
the influence of Alexandrian models, though in his ma- 
turer work Virgil learned to turn their lessons to his own 
purposes and to reconcile Alexandrian ideals with the 
tradition of Latin epic. The combination of learning 
with intense individualism in Propertius reflects his 
avowed allegiance to the masters of Alexandrian elegy, 
and Ovid’s elegies owe much to the same sources, while 
the Metamorphoses and the Fasti are akin to the narrative 
verse of Callimachus, though in Ovid the influence of 
Alexandrianism is fused with that of the rhetoric of the 
schools. Cf. NEOTERICI. C. J. F. 

ALEXIS (c. 372-270 B.C.), Middle Comedy poet, bom 
at Thurii but naturalized at Athens, where he lived the 
greater part of his long life. His work (245 plays, 
Suidas) belongs partly to the New Comedy - of the 130 
tides, many reveal ( i ) the love-motive *EmKXr)- 

poff, AevKaBla, ^Opxnarpls), (2) study of character-types 
(KiOaptpBos ) — ^two features of the New Comedy. A. wrote 
only al^ut twelve mythological burlesques, and seldom 
imitated tragedy. His fragments show sometimes real 
reflection and beauty of language: fr. 70, carnal love a 
blasphemy against true Love; fr. 2x9, life as a carnival; 


fr. 228, old age as life's evening. An unusual type of play 
is rpaffy/j (fr. 40): a man fell in love with a ‘picture*, 
which possibly ‘came to life’, like Hermione’s statue in 
the Winter* s Tale. In "'Ynvos (fr. 240) Sleep is described 
in a riddle more elegant than the usual Middle Comedy 
riddles. In Aivos (fr. 135) Linus, teacher of Heracles, 
has a library at his disposal. Fr. 36, Aristippus; fr. 94, 
legislation against philosophers, 307 B.C. ; fr. 98, beauty- 
culture; fr. 108, part of a postponed prologue (of the 
New Comedy type); fr. 149, eulogy of cookery; fr. 257, 
a gate-crasher. 

A lively scene (26 w.), preserved on a Berlin papyrus 
of third century b.c. {PBerol. 11771; see M. Platnauer 
in Powell, New Chapters in Greek Literature, 3rd Ser., 
166 f., and G. Norwood, Greek Comedy, 56 ff.) shows 
someone taking refuge at an altar before the temple 
of Demeter; here the Chorus, in addition to singing a 
lyric interlude denoted in a second fragment by XOJPOY, 
as in Ar. Eccles. {see Aristophanes), participates in the 
action of the play. 

It was doubtless popular success that stimulated 
Alexis to write so many plays ; and in Roman times also 
his fame was great (echoes in Plautus ; as also in Caeci- 
lius and Turpilius; Gell. 2. 23. i). 

FCG iii. 382 ff.; CAF ii. 297 ff. D. L. Poge, Greek Uterary 
Papyri, i. 232-7 (Loeb). W. G. W. 

ALFENUS VARUS, P.? (consul suffectus 39 B.c.; 
praenomen inferred from designation of P. Alfenus Varus, 
cos. A.D. 2, presumably his son, as P. f.) was according 
to the scholiast on Hor. Sat. i. 3. 130 a shoemaker of 
Cremona who studied under Servius Sulpicius Rufus at 
Rome, attained some fame as a jurisconsult, became 
consul, and was accorded a public funeral (cf. Pom- 
ponius, Dig. i. 2. 2. 44; Gell. 7 (6), 5. i; Amm. Marc. 
30. 4. 12). He and his son apparently were the only 
Cisalpines to reach the consulate under Augustus. Per- 
haps an early supporter of Octavian, Alfenus proved a 
severe land-commissioner in Cisalpine Gaul, though 
possibly he helped to restore Virgil’s farm (Servius, on 
Eel. 9. 10, erroneously names Alfenus as Pollio’s successor 
as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, which in fact had beconie 
autonomous). Probably he was the Varus named in 
Eel. 9; it is less certain whether Eel. 6 was dedicated 
to him or to Quinctilius Varus, He provided Horace (l.c.) 
with the point of a joke and has been identified with the 
versifier whom Catullus called Suffenus (T, Frank, CQ 
xiv (1920), x6o ff.). H. H. S. 

ALFIUS (ALPHIUS) AVITUS, a ‘neoteric’ (q.v.) of 
Hadrian’s time, used iambic dimeters in poems on 
historical events. 

Dsehr. FPR ; Morel, FPL. 

ALGIDUS, the eastern section of the outer crater rim 
of the Alban Hills, famous for its temples of Diana and 
Fortune and its fashionable villas (Hor. Carm. Saec. 
69; Livy 21. 62; Sil. 12. 536). The rim of the Alban 
Hills is here pierced by a narrow pass which the Aequi 
seized in the fifth century b.c. (Diod. 11. 40; implies 
the date 484). This pass, which the Via Latina (q.v.) 
later used, dominated the route to the Hemici; conse- 
quently Cincinnatus and other Roman generals strenu- 
ously tried to dislodge the Aequi, Postumius Tubertus 
finally succeeding in 431. E. T. S. 

ALIENUS, see caecina (2). 

ALIMENTA. The purpose of the alimenta in the, Roman 
Empire was to give an allowance for sustenance to poor 
cltildren, and ^s was achieved by the investment of 
capital in mortgage on land, the mortgage interest being 
paid to, and administered by, municipalities or State 
officials. The system originated in private philanthropy, 
the earliest known benefactor in this field being T. 
Helvius Basils in the late Julio-Claudian period (ILS 977 )- 
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A later philanthropist, the younger Pliny, who made a 
similar gift to Comum, has recorded his reasons for his 
endowment (Ep. 7. 18). Nerva (Aurelius Victor, Epit. 
iz) and Trajan were the earliest emperors to give money 
for this purpose. According to two Trajanic inscriptions 
(ILS 6675 ; 6509) from Veleia, near Parma, and from the 
Ligures Baebiani, near Bcncventum, landowners who 
received sums of money from the emperor's gift gave 
security in land, to the value of as much as twenty times 
the sum received ; on this sum they paid annual interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The total received annually 
in interest at Veleia was 52,200 sesterces, which was 
distributed among 245 boys, 34 girls, and 2 illegitimate 
children. The boys received 16 sesterces a month, the 
girls 12, and the illegitimate children 12 and 10 respec- 
tively. The system was widely advertised by Trajan, 
on one of the bas-reliefs of the arch at Beneventum 
and on coins with the legend ALIM[ENTA] ITAL[IAE] 
Its primary object was to increase the birth-rate among 
the poorer classes, partly, as Pliny suggests {Panegyricus 
26), with a view to the recruiting of the Roman legions. 
Perhaps the system had a secondary object of assisting 
farmers — in as far as the emperors promoted the scheme 
by investing capital in land, instead of making an annual 
allowance for the purpose. As the system spread during 
the second century (in the provinces, as well as in Italy), 
a civil service was created for its administration, with a 
senatorial praefectus alimentorum at its head and sub- 
ordinate equestrian procuratores ad alimenia. The cura~ 
lores of the great roads of Italy also took part in this work. 

fl.v.; CAH xi. 210 fF. (bibliof^raphy on p. 887); and (far the 
best account in English) B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors 
(1927), 214-24. Coins, H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage (1926) ii. 240. Illustrations of the bas- 
reliefs, Uostovtzeff, Roman Empire, 308, 314. J. P. B. 

ALISOi a fort on or near the Lippe established during 
the wars of Drusus, possibly the one mentioned by Dio 
(54« 33 - 4) as set up in ii b.c. ‘at the point where the 
Lupia and the Elison unite’. The garrison resisted the 
advancing Germans after the defeat of Varus in A.D. 9 and 
regained the Rhine (Veil. Pat. 2. 120). Germanicus, in 15, 
refortified all the posts between Aliso and the Rhine and 
restored the road (Tac. Ann. 2. 7). Its site is uncertain; 
its identification with an important Roman fort excavated 
at Haltem, on the Lippe, thirty miles from the Rhine, is 
not widely accepted. O. B. 

ALLECTUS, probably rationalis (finance minister) of 
Carausius (whom he assassinated ( a. d. 293)). After three 
years’ rule he was overthrown by Constantius I, whose 
praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, defeated and slew 
him, probably somewhere in Hampshire. 

P. H. Webb in Num. Chron., 4th series, xxii. 127-71; and in 
Mattingly-Sydenham. Roman Imperial Coinage v, ii, 427-60, 558- 
70; E. Stein, Gcschtchte des spdtromischen Reiches (1928), i. 116. 

C. E. S. 

ALLEGORY, GREEK. As philosophy developed, 
many W'ho valued its various doctrines were led by their 
admiration for the wisdom and inspiration of Homer 
and Hesiod to find similar views symbolically expressed 
in the early poetry. (The tendency survives, as in a 
modem scholar who depicts Homer as a pacifist because 
Zeus dislikes Ares in the Iliad.) Even the early philo- 
sophic critics of Homer’s world-view accepted this 
standpoint, and competed with the poet by expressing 
their theories in ‘poetic’ style, whether by remoulding 
the myths to suit newer cosmogonies, or at least by using 
puns, personifications, and ‘enigmas’, either in verse 
(Parmenides, Empedocles) or in prose (Anaximander, 
Heraclitus). Hence the belief that Homer too ‘philo- 
sophized in verse’, and that allegorical treatment could 
make his teaching fully explicit. This belief was not 
altogether baseless, for Homer and Hesiod contain some 


traces of speculative thought and some genuinely alle- 
gorical passages. Allegorical interpretation could not 
develop fully until philosophy had more or less attained 
an independent life and an abstract (non-mythical) lan- 
guage of its own. Its most flourishing period was the 
late fifth century B.c., when Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
the most thoroughgoing of all allegorists, studied 
Homer’s ‘physical* doctrines, and other adherents of 
Anaxagoras as well as Heracliteans and Sophists specia- 
lized (as Plato shows) in the ‘hidden meanings’ (uTroi/otai : 
dWrjyopla is a later word) of the poets. Once this method 
had been initiated by the philosophers for its positive 
results, it began to be exploited by ‘grammarians’ (first, 
apparently by Theagenes of Rhegium (q.v.), who ex- 
plained some allegories in Homer’s Theomachy) for the 
negative purpose of defending morally offensive passages 
of Homer. But the leading allegorists were philosophers, 
who applied their treatment to offensive and inoffensive 
passages alike. The handmaid of this pseudo-science 
(never, be it noted, popular among the Greeks) was 
‘etymology’ (q.v.), which dealt in the ‘true’ meanings, 
as revealed by assonances, of mythical words and n^es. 

2. Plato attacked positive (philosophical) allegohsm, 
chiefly on the ground that the authority of the poets (even 
if their teaching were ascertainable) cannot do duty, for 
reasoned argument. Negative or defensive (‘grammatical’) 
allegorism he regarded as unimportant. 

3. After Plato, among philosophers allegorism (maihly 
etymological) was practised by the Stoics (especially 
Chrysippus) for the illustration and corroboration of their 
own doctrines. This school, however, from Zeno (fol- 
lowing Antisthenes, who was not an allegorist) onwards, 
admitted the presence of irrational ‘opinion’ (Sofa) in the 
poets, from which deeper meanings cannot be extracted. 
The Middle-Stoics laid still more stress on this element ; 
hence Cicero’s Balbus (unlike the grammarians) refuses 
to interpret the Theomachy; and the Platonizing Stoic, 
Ariston of Chios, rejected allegorism entirely. In the 
first century A.D. the Stoic Seneca regarded it as an 
aberration of the grammarians; but his contemporary, 
the Stoic Comutus (in his De Natura Deorum «= Theo- 
logiae Graecae Compendium, Tcubner), tried to recall 
Stoicism to something like the position of Chrysippus. 
Plutarch was Platonic enough to reject allegorism, but 
the Neoplatonists (except Plotinus) revived it in a dis- 
torted and exaggerated form (see c.g. Porphyry, De Antr. 
Nymph.). 

4* As for the grammarians, Alexandrian scholarship 
(Aristarchus, etc.) rejected the allegorical interpretations 
of Homer. But Crates and his school, under Stoic 
influence, adopted the practice for the defence of Homer’s 
good fame. It is ultimately from these grammarians that 
the bulk of the allegories found in the Homeric scholiasts 
and in the collection (first century A.D.) known as 
Heraclitus’ Quaestiones Homericae (a veritable curiosity 
of literature) is derived. Their view is that Homer 
either erred or allegorized (cf. [Longinus] U. vif/ovs 9. 7), 
but (unlike Longinus) they are sure that he did not err : 
if Zeus binds Hera (for example), this means that aether 
is the boundary of air, and the two ‘anvils* are the other 
two elements. Such is the standpoint also of Strabo (a 
Stoic of sorts, who regarded myth as the treacle dis- 
guising the pill of historical and philosophical truth), 
[Plutarch] (Vit. Horn.), Maximus of Tyre (for whom 
poetry is elementary philosophy), Dio Chrysostom, and 
others, ^ome, but not all, of these used allegorical inter- 
pretation to vindicate Homer’s omniscience against Plato. 

5. Deliberately written allegories are rare in Greek 
and never extensive. Examples are Prodicus’ Choice of 
Heracles (Xen. Mem. 2. 21) and Plato’s parable of the 
Cave (Resp, 514 a). 

J. Tate in CR xli. 214; CQ xxiii. 41, 142, xxiv. i, xxviii. 105 and 
literanire there cited; L. Kadcrmacher, Mythos und Sage bei den 
Griechen (1938), especially p. 293, n. 10. J. T. 
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ALLEGORY, LATIN. The main line of succession in 
allegorism leads from Stoicism not to Rome but to 
Alexandria; Origen, for example, had read Comutus. 
Some Romans (Ennius, Varro), however, adopted Greek 
methods with the Roman gods, and the Stoic in Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum (2. 62-9) supplies examples of 
‘etymological’ allegorism on these lines, deriving e.g. 
‘Neptunus’ from ‘nare*. But Horace, who knew Stoicism 
well, is more typically Roman in ignoring ‘physical* and 
‘etymological’ speculations, and merely contending for 
the moral meanings of the Odyssey {EpisU i. 2) and of the 
talcs of Orpheus and Amphion {Ars. P. 391 ff.). And 
though the word dXXrjyopia first appears in a Roman 
author (Cicero), it has only a very restricted use, as a 
term of rhetoric. 

Unlike medieval allegorism, which led both before and 
after the Renaissance to the creation of allegories on a 
large scale (Dante, Spenser), these theories did not result 
in any such sustained parallelism as marks The Pilgrim's 
Progress or The Tale of a Tub. They merely encouraged 
certain poetic conceits (like calling the sea ‘Neptune’), 
and numerous personifications, which range from Lucre- 
tius* Venus to the Philologia of Martianus Capella. 
These personifications are sometimes developed in poetry 
in a way which, as Propertius (2. 12) on the figure of 
Amor suggests, may indicate the influence of symbolic 
painting; this manner is most clearly seen in Ovid’s 
picturesque Palace of the Sun, Home of Sleep, etc. 
(Met. 2. I ff. ; 1 1. 592 ff.). 

A few allegories come directly from Greek: Horace 
takes over Alcaeus’ ship of State ; Silius adapts the Choice 
of Heracles. Some rare examples are original and un- 
sophisticated like Tarquin’s message to his son or 
Menenius Agrippa on the belly and the other members 
(Livy I. 54; 2. 32). The moat novel tendency was the 
allegorical representation of contemporary persona and 
events: the shepherds of Virgil (and of his imitators) 
correspond (to a degree still disputed) with real persons. 
To some modem scholars Aeneas has seemed a similar 
disguise for Augustus. Actual allusions in the Aeneid to 
contemporary events may excuse such a view; just as 
Virgil’s profundity and deliberate ambiguities may excuse 
the older interpretation of the Aeneid which, from the 
time of Donatus onwards, found there an allegory of 
ideas rather than of facts (see D. Comparetti, Vergil in 
the Middle Ages (tr. of ist ed., 1895). i, ch. 8; D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid, 1927.) J. T. 

ALLIA, nowadays probably the Fosso Bettina (T. Ashby, 
Roman Campagna, 71), a stream flowing into the Tiber 
eleven miles north of Rome, where the Gauls over- 
whelmed the Romans (390 B.C.). Despite Diodoms (5. 
1 14) the battle probably occurred on the left bank of the 
Tiber (Livy 5. 37; Plut. Cam. 18). iSee a/jo aids locutius. 

E. T. S. 

ALLITERATION, see assonancb. 

AJXOBROGES, a tribe of Gallia Narbonensis, occupy- 
ing modern Dauphin6 and Savoy. The name seems to 
mean ‘foreigners'. They were annexed to Rome in 121 
B.c. by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius (q.v.) 
Maximus Allohrogicus. An attempted revolt was crushed 
by C, Pomptinus (61). On the other hand, they resisted 
the invitations of Catiline (63) and Vercingetorix (52). 
Under the Empire the name gives place to Viennenses 
(from the capital Vienna), surviving only as the protecting 
god, Allobrox. 

C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule (1908), ii. 515; vi. 330-5. C. E. S. 

ALLOBROGICUS, see fabius (8), 

ALOADAE, in mythology, Otus and Ephialtes, sons of 
Iphimcdeia, wife of Al6eus, and Poseidon. They grew 
till they were nine fathoms tall and nine cubits broad 
when nine years old( Od. u. 310-11). They imprisoned 


Ares in a bronze vessel for thirteen months (II. 5. 385 ff.) ; 
they meant to climb to heaven by piling mountains on 
each other, but were killed by Apollo before they grew 
uj) (Od. II. 315 ff.). A later variant (Ilyg. Fab. 28) says 
they tried to violate Artemis ; Apollo sent a hind between 
them, and in shooting at it they killed each other. They 
were punished in Tartarus (Hyg. ibid, and Rose ad loc.). 
In their cult (see Schultz in 'Roscher'sLexikon i. 254) they 
have no such unholy characteristics. H. J. U. 

ALPHABET, GREEK. The various forms of local 
alphabet current in early Greece were all eventually 
derived from a Phoenician (Semitic) script which must 
have reached the Aegean in the course of trade certainly 
by the eighth century b.c. and probably much earlier. 
The most striking feature in the Greek adaptation of the 
Phoenician model is that by altering the original signi- 
ficance oi A E I 0 Y Greek, unlike Phoenician, has 
achieved an independent representation of vowel-sounds. 

An early form of Greek alphabet is represented by 
the oldest inscriptions of Thera, Melos, and Crete. In it, 
as in many other ‘epichoric* or local alphabets, we find 
F y)f T (= h before 0 and u), M (San, occurring 
frequently instead of E), and H -- h. It lacks, however, 
<P and X, using FI (or IIH) and K (or KH) instead. V and 
Q are also absent. At a more developed stage the alpha- 
bets fall into two groups. Doth groups have 0 and also 
X, but they differ in their use of the latter symbol, 
(i) The eastern alphabets used X = kh and some of 
them, notably those of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and of Argos, Corinth, and Megara, had W = ps and 
S = ks. Other places, e.g. Athena, used 027 and XX 
for W and 3 . (2) The western alphabets current in 
Euboea and on the mainland outside the districts which 
followed the eastern system had X = ks and = (>k) 
= kh. They had no 3 and expressed ps by <PX. 

One variety of the eastern alphabets, namely the 
East Ionic, eventually became predominant. In the 
Ionic dialect (as in many others) short e had a close 
quality (f), but there were two forms of long e, one open 
and the other close (f, f). Through the loss of the h- 
sound in Ionic, the symbol H became superfluous. The 
East Ionic alphabet then employed it to represent and 
invented a new form of O, namely 12, to represent 
f and o continued for a time to be denoted by E and O 
like the short vowels, but before 400 B.c. the develop- 
ment of the original diphthongs ei and ou into simple 
long vowels of close quality made it possible to use EI 
and OY not only for the original diphthongs but also 
for the f and () that had never been diphthongal (e.g. 
eifil KovpoSt older EMI KOPOE). 

The Ionic alphabet was officially accepted at Athens in 
the archonship of Eucleides (403-402 B.c.) and thereafter 
gradually extended. Non- Ionic elements like f lingered 
locally for some time, and local differences, especially 
in vowel-pronunciation, produced variations in spelling. 
As H could no longer express the rough breathing, a 
modification of it (h) was used for this purpose in some 
areas and has given rise to the sign ' ; another modifica- 
tion (-f) has produced the sign for the smooth breathing. 

A. Kirchhoff, Sludien sur Geschichte des griech. Alphabets (1887) 
E. S. Roberta, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy i (1887); C. D. Duck, 
Coynparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, pp. 6^73 (U.S.A. 1932); 
E. Schwyzer, Griech. Grammaiik i (1934), 137-48. J. w. P. 

ALPHABET, LATIN. It has generally been held that 
the original Latin alphabet of twenty-one letters (ABC 
DEFZHIKLMNOPQRSTVX)was borrowed 
directly from the Greek alphabet of Cumae in Cam- 
pania. This city, a colony of Chalcis in Euboea, was 
regarded as the most likely source, because the ancient 
forms of certain Latin letters strongly resemble the 
Cumaean equivalents. Modern opinion, however, 
favours the view that Latin, like Oscan and Umbrian, 
owes its alphabet only indirectly to the Greeks, but 
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directly to the Etruscans. For Latin the immediate 
source is said to be an early form of Etruscan script, 
derived itself not from Campania but from a type of 
Greek alphabet current on the mainland of Greece north 
of the Corinthian Gulf. Be this as it may, the ultimate 
source is a western alphabet which contained the signs 
X = ks and H = h. 

In the Latin adaptation of this alphabet the following 
points are noteworthy : 

(i) C (<), i.e. r'(Gamma), was at first used for k as well 
as for g. This peculiarity is usually ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Etruscan, which made no distinction between 
voiceless and voiced stops (see pronunciation, creek, 
B. i). Of the three signs thus available for the voiceless 
guttural, K was used originally before a, C before e and f, 
9 (Greek Koppa) before o and u (as in Greek) and also 
before li. Eventually C was generalized for all positions 
except before where 9 continued. Relics of the old 
spelling are Kalendae and Kaeso, In the third century 
B.c. the introduction of G, a modification of C, gave 
the voiced guttural a separate symbol. C., Cn. = Gaius, 
Gnaeus are survivals. 

(z) Z originally represented the voiced s (jj), but was 
dropped when this sound became r in the fourth century 
B.c. Afterwards it was reintroduced to express { in words 
borrowed from Greek, and found its place then at the 
end of the alphabet, its original position having been 
occupied by (j. 

(3) For Latin / the nearest equivalent in Greek was 
the voiceless Digamma (FH) which occurred in some 
dialects, and which must have approximated in pro- 
nunciation to Scottish whj i.e. hw. F is a simplified form 
of FH. This use of F (in Greek = u) made it necessary 
to express y, as well as m by V. Y (another form of V) 
was added late in the Republican period to denote v 
(by then = fl) in words borrowed from Greek, I had to do 
duty for both i and |. The use of u and i for the vowels 
and V and j for the semivowels is a device of medieval 
times and not of the Latin period. 

(4) An attempt to distinguish long vowels from short 
by writing the former double is attributed to the poet 
Accius (q.v.). Later the ‘Apex’ (a mark like an acute accent) 
was sometimes employed for the same purpose, ei for i 
is common from about 150 b.c. after the diphthong ei 
had become i in pronunciation. The occasional use of 
T longa’ (e.g. felIcI) starts in Sulla's time. 

(5) For double consonants a single letter originally 
sufficed. The reform in this respect belongs to the second 
century b.c. and is ascribed to Ennius. 

W. M. Lindsay, Tfie Latin Language (1894), i-ii; F. Sommer, 
Handbuch der lateinischen Laut~ und Formenlehre (1914), 23-31; 
Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik* (1926, revised, M. Leumenn 
and J. B. Hofmann), 44-50. J. W. P. 

ALPHESIBOEA, in mythology, daughter of Phegeus 
of Psophis and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). According to 
Propertius i. 15. 15, she and not Callirho&’s children 
avenged him; perhaps a mere blunder, perhaps an 
unknown variant. 

ALPHCUS (i 4 A^€tor), the largest river of Pelopon- 
nesus, rises in south Arcadia near Asea and flows past 
Olympia to the Ionian Sea. Its waters were fabled to 
pass unmixed through the sea and to rise in the fountain 
of Arethusa at Syracuse (Find. Nem. i. i; Ibycus, fr. 
23 Bergk). T. J. D. 

ALPS. Although the passes of the Alps were used for 
trans-European commerce since prehistoric times, the 
early Greeks had no knowledge of these mountains, 
though a vague notion of them may lurk in their specula- 
tions about the Hercynia Silva and the Rhipaean Mts. 
(qq.v.); in Herodotus (4, 49) ‘Alpis* is a tributary of the 
Danube. By the fourth century Greek travellers in north 
Italy and Provence brought information about a ‘pillar’ 


or 'buttress’ of the north (Ephorus ap. Scymn. 188); 
but Apollonius Rhodius (4. 627 f.) could still believe that 
the Rhdne and Po were interconnected. The Roman 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul and Hannibal’s invasion of 
Italy (Polyb. 3. 50-6; Livy 21. 32-7; the pass remains 
unidentified) brought more detailed knowledge, and 
Polybius gave a good description of the western Alps, 
though he thought that they extended uniformly in a 
west-east direction. The campaigns of Caesar in Gaul, 
and of Tiberius in Switzerland and Austria, opened up 
the Alps thoroughly, and in the first two centuries a.d. 
at least five paved roads (Little and Great St. Bernard, 
Splilgcn, Maloja, and Brenner passes) were built across 
them. Strabo defined the curve of the Alps with sub- 
stantial correctness, and graphically described their 
vegetation and the predatory habits of the valley popula- 
tions. 

The Romans distinguished the following chains : Alpes 
Maritimae, Cottiae (from Mte. Viso), Graiae (the St. 
Bernard section), Poeninae (Mt. Blanc-Mtc. Rosa), 
Raeticae (Grisons), Noricae (Tyrol), Camicae, and 
Venetae. They also gave the name of ‘Alps’ to the Aus- 
trian and Dalmatian mountains. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 120 ff. E. W. 

ALTAR. The ancients distinguished between 
altare, the altar of a supreme god, eo';^dpa, ara, that of 
a hero or demi-god, and carta, focus, a domestic alt^r, 
though these distinctions were not always observed. An 
altar for the indispensable sacrifice was a necessary ad- 
junct of a cult (save in the case of infernal deities, to 
whom offerings were made in pit.s, jSd^poi, scro6c5) ; and 
the primitive heaps of stones or turf had been replaced 
as early as Minoan times by more regular forms. The 
open-air altars for burnt offerings at Greek temples often 
attained enormous size ; the great altar of Pergarnum was 
40 feet high, while others at Syracuse and Parium are 
credited with a length of one stadium. Within the tem- 
ples smaller altars served for incense or bloodless offerings. 
In Hellenistic times circular altars are common, while 
the Romans preferred the quadrangular form, and their 
cinerary urns were frequently in the form of altars. Altars 
were places of refuge, the suppliants being under the 
protection of the deity to whom the altar belonged. 

E. Saglio, Dar.-Sag., s.v. *Ara'; E. Pemice, Die Hellenistische 
Kunst in Pompeji, vol. v ( 1 932) ; W. AJtmann, R^mische Grabaltdre der 
Kaiserzeii (1905). F. N. P. 

ALTHAEA, see MELEAGER, OENEUS. 

ALTHAEMENES, in mythology, son of Catreus, king 
of Crete. Warned by an oracle that he would kill his 
father, he left Crete for Rhodes. Long after, his father 
came to seek him; Althaemenes took him for a pirate 
and killed him (Diod. Sic. 5. 59; Apollod. 3. 12-16). 

ALYATTES, fourth Lydian king (c. 610-560 B.c.), of 
the house of Gyges, finally drove out the Cimmerians, 
extended his dominion to the Halys, and made a war on 
Cyaxares the Mede (585), during which occurred an 
eclipse (perhaps the one foretold by Thales). After the 
conclusion of peace through Labynetus (Nebuchadrezzar) 
of Babylon he continued the Lydian campaigns against 
Ionia, conquered Smyrna, but was foiled by Clazo- 
menae and Miletus. He built temples to Athene near 
Miletus and made offerings to Delphi. The vast round- 
barrow tpmb of Alyattes described by Herodotus and 
Strabo is still visible. 

Herodotus bk. 1; Strabo 13. 627. G. Radet, La Lydie (1893), 
193-206. P. N. U. 

ALYPIUS (3rd or 4th c. a.d.), the author of an extant 
Eldaywyr] ^ouooct}, the fullest source of our knowledge of 
Greek musical scales. 

Ed. C. Jan, Musics Scriptotes Graeci (1895), 357-406. PWi, 
17x0. 
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AMAFINIUS, Gaius, older contemporary of Cicero, 
popularized the philosophy of Epicurus in Latin. Cicero 
refers to him disparagingly (/lead. PoU. i. 5; Tusc, i. 6; 
2- 7: 4- 6,7). 

PW i. 1714. 

AMALTHEA (M/ioAdcia), in mythology, a nurse of 
Zeus, variously described as a nymph or a she-goat 
(details in Stoll, in Roscher*s Lexikon i. 262). Possibly 
she was originally a theriomorphic goddess (cf. Nilsson, 
Minoan~Mycenaean Religion^ 466). Two principal 
legends, neither early, concern her. She was transformed 
into the star Capella (Aratus, Phaen. 162-4 ^^d many 
later authors). Her horns were wonderful, flowing with 
nectar and ambrosia (schol. Callim. Jov. i. 49). One 
of them broke oflT, and was filled witli fruits and given 
to Zeus (Ov. Fasti 5. 121 ff.). This was the origin (the 
story is variously told) of the proverbial ^AyLoXOeLas Kepcs, 
comu Copiae, first mentioned by Antiphanes ap. Ath. 
503 b. It is very likely to be older than its connexion 
with Amalthea, for it is a widespread folk-motif, the 
magical object whose possessor can get anything he likes 
(or all he wants of some specific thing) out of it (see Stith 
Thompson, D 1470. 2. 3). Ovid has another version: 
when Achelous* horn was broken off in wrestling with 
Heracles (q.v.), the Naiads picked it up, filled it with 
flowers and fruit, and gave it to Bona Copia (Met. 9. 
88-9) ; this is Latin, for there is no Greek goddess corre- 
sponding to Copia. J- R- 

AAIANUS, the name applied to the mountain horseshoe 
of Elma Dagh above Alexandretta, together with Giaour 
Dagh which trends north-eastwards. It is separated from 
Taurus by the deep gorge of the Jihun, It is crossed by 
great passes, the Amanid Gates (Baghche Pass from the 
Cilician plain to Zeugma), and the Syrian Gates (Beilan 
Pass) carrying a Roman road from Tarsus into Syria. 
The part of Mt. Amanus which Cicero reduced to order 
(Att. 5. 20. 3) must be the heights that end in Ras-el- 
Khanzir. E. H. W. 

AlVfARANTUS of Alexandria (ist-2nd c. a.d.), an 
older contemporary of Galen (Gal. 14. 208, Ath. 8. 343!), 
was the author of a commentary on Theocritus (Etym. 
Magn. 156. 30, 273. 41), perhaps based on Theon's notes, 
and of a work tlepl (TKTjvij^, which probably gave historical 
and biographical accounts of stage performances and 
performers (Ath. l.c. and 10. 414 e). J. F. L. 

AMASEIA, the capital of the early kings of Pontus, 
with a magnificent fortress commanding the middle 
valley of the Iris and the chief Pontic roads. Pompey 
gave it municipal status and made it the administrative 
centre of a large territory. Under the Empire it became 
the metropolis of Galatic Pontus, and increased in im- 
portance with the development of the roads leading to the 
eastern frontier. 

Strabo 12. 561; F. Cumont, Studio Pontica ii (1906), 138-82, 
iii (xgio), 109-87; Jonei, Eastern Cities (Index). T. R. S. B. 

AMASIS (i) became pharaoh c. 569 b.c. as champion 
of the native Egyptians against Apries (q.v.), but later 
'becoming philhellene* granted the Greeks Naucratis 
(q.v.), maintained a Greek bodyguard, allied himself 
with Lydia, Samos, Cyrene, and perhaps Sparta, and 
made gifts to Greek shrines. These foreign alliances 
were dictated by the Persian peril, which overthrew 
Egypt in 525, shortly after Amasis' death. His long reign 
was remembered as a time of peace and prosperity 
attested by numerous great buildings, and Amasis him- 
self as a great but unconventional and sometimes de- 
liberately undignified figure. 

Herodotus x. 77 and bks. a and 3; G. Maspiro, Popular Stories 

Egypt, 2S1S. P.N.U. 
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A2V1ASIS (2) (6th c. b.c.), potter, in Athens ; probably 
father of the potter Cleophrades; known from eight 
signatures. The Amasis painter, who worked for him 
SSS^SZS B-C-i painted black-figure amphorae, oenochoae, 
lecythi, cups. A formal but individual artist ; note parti- 
cularly his Apollo and Heracles (Boston), and Dionysus 
and Maenads (Paris). 

J. D. Beazley, JHS 1931, 256; W. Kraiker, Ath. Mitt. 1934, 
19 . T. B. L. W. 

AMAZONS (M/xafovesr), in mythology, a people of female 
warriors, always situated on the borders of the known 
world (Themiscyra on the Thermodon, Aesch. PV 
723 “ 5 i but they have been driven from there, Strabo, 
II. 5. 4; on the Tanais, Pliny, HN 6. 19; the Caspian 
Gates, Strabo, ibid., citing Clcitarchus), and in all prob- 
ability nothing more than the common travellers' tale 
of the distant foreigners who do everything the wrong 
way about, cf. Hdt. 2. 35. 2 (Egyptians). Attempts to 
find a sociological significance in the legend (Dachofen, 
MutterrechP, 1897, 88 and elsewhere) or other explana- 
tion postulating a foundation of fact are mistaken. Why 
this particular tale caught Greek fancy and was elaborated 
we do not know. 

2. Amazon customs. Generally it is stated that they 
provide for offspring by meeting at certain seasons with 
men of another race, afterwards keeping their female 
children but getting rid of or disabling the boys (Justin 
2. 4. 9-10, Diod. Sic. 2. 45. 3); they destroy the girls' 
right breasts to prevent them getting in the way in battle, 
ibid. ; hence their name, fancifully derived from d-j^ajd?. 
Their deities are Ares (e.g. Ap. Rhod. 2. 385 n.) and 
Artemis (see below). Their occupations are hunting and 
fighting, their weapons being especially the bow and the 
'Amazonian* crescent-shaped shield, but also axe and 
spear, all used on horseback. 

3. Amazon legends. In the Iliad they are warred upon 
by Bellerophon (q.v.; II. 6. 186) and by Priam (3. 189). 
After Homer Arctinus (Amazonis) and others represent 
them as coming to the help of Priam after Hector's death 
under their queen Penthesilea (q.v.), daughter of Ares. 
Achilles kills her, but is accused of being in love with her 
by Thersites, whom he kills in anger (cf. Quint. Smym. 
I. 538-810). With these stories are connected the 
numerous legends that this or that place in Ionia was 
founded by Amazons (especially Ephesus, Strabo 12. 3. 
21 and I, 4; Pind. fr. 157 Bowra; Tac. Ann, 3. 61. a; 
cf. schol. II. 6. 186). They are often connected also with 
the following legends. 

4* Heracles (q.v.) and his campaign against the 
Amazons to get their queen's girdle produced an echo 
in the legend of Theseus (q.v.), modelled as usual on that 
of the greater hero. Either because he had been with 
Heracles or on account of an expedition he undertook 
on his own behalf (Plut. Thes. 26 gives several versions), 
the Amazons attacked him in force, reached Attica, and 
besieged him in Athens itself. A great battle took place 
on the date of the later festival Boedromia (Boedromion, 
unknown day), and a chthonian ceremony in Pyanopsion 
(?) was interpreted as a sacrifice to the dead Amazons. 
In general, there was a strong tendency, perhaps especi- 
ally among antiquarians, to explain nameless monuments 
and festivals whose original meaning had been forgotten 
by relating them to this event (examples in Plut. ibid. 
27). The result was that the Amazons were defeated, 
or at all events so stoutly resisted that they agreed to 
retire from Attica. For the further history of the Amazon 
Hippolyta (or Antiope), who had become Theseus' 
prisoner, see hippolytus. 

5. Of Hellenistic date, on the other hand, is the legend, 
or rather cycle, which represents Dionysus (q.v.) as 
meeting the Amazons and conquering them. It is part 
of his conquest of the East; references to it are found, 
e.g., in Tacitus, loc. cit. and Plut. Quaest. Graec. 56. 

2 
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A Euhemehzing story in Diod. Sic. 3. 71. 4 represents 
them as his allies, and presumably goes back to some 
legend to that effect. 

6 . Representations of the Amazons in art are ex- 
ceed in’gly common, the piquant contrast between their 
feminine beauty and their manly employments attracting 
artists of all periods of antiquity later than the archaic. 
Attica was especially rich in tlicse monuments. 

Besides tlie articles ‘Aniazoncn’ in Koschrr’s Lexikon and PW 
■ec especially W. R. Halliday in The Greek Questions of Plutarch 
(1928), 2oy-ii. H. J. R. 

AMBARVALIA (Ambarvale sacrum, Lustratio agrt), 
(i) a private rite, described by Cato, Agr, 141 ; Verg. G. 

338 ff-, cf. EcL 3. 77; 5. 75 and Servius ad locc. ; 
Tib. 2. I ; see lustration. (2) A State rite, in which, 
since even the earliest ager Romanus had too large a 
circumference to be easily got about in one day, sacrifice 
was offered at particular points (Strabo 5. 3. 2). That 
this was identical with the sacrifice to the Dea Dia 
performed by the Arval Brothers has been repeatedly 
suggested (Wissowa, RK 562), but is rightly denied by 
A. Kilgour, Mnemos. 1938, 225 ff. H. j. R. 

AMBER, a fossilized resin, occurring in Tertiary strata 
and particularly common along the Baltic. From the 
earliest periods it was highly valued, the bright colour 
suggesting sunlight. A treasure of 4,000 pieces found in 
Denmark is actually neolithic, but in the next periods 
export reduced the quantity available at home. In return 
for amber Denmark received bronzes from the Mediterra- 
nean; this lively commerce explains her early culture. 
Amber appears freely at Mycenae and sparsely in the 
Terremare (q.v.); in classical Greece it had little vogue. 
The trade with Germany, central Europe, and Italy 
lasted with some fluctuations for two thousand years. 
Till the late Iron Age the only source was the Baltic 
Csuccinite*). J. M. de Navarro, partly inspired by O, 
Montclius, has deduced three main routes by plotting 
all finds on the map of Europe. The central route (early 
Bronze Age) ran from Jutland up the Elbe to the Saale, 
where it divided. One half went up the Moldau to the 
Danube at Passau, the other up the Saale and thence to 
Passau. P'rom Passau this road crossed the Brenner. 
The western (middle Bronze Age) diverged from the 
central route in Thiiringen and went to the Main, the 
Rhine, and the Neckar. The eastern (Iron Age) route, 
which began at Danzig, by destroying the monopoly of 
Jutland almost ruined Denmark. It led to the head of 
the Adriatic, and supplied the cast coast of Italy with a 
particular abundance. Amber is seldom mentioned in 
classical writers, though its power of attraction interested 
observers as early as Thales. Pliny (i/A^37. 45) emphasizes 
its extraordinary popularity in the Roman Empire. As 
late as the sixth century a.d. an embassy from the Baltic 
brought a large gift of amber to Theodoric. 

Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, a.v. 'Bernstein*; J. M. de 
Navarro, Geographical Journal, Dec. 1925. D. R.-Macl. 

AMBITUS, a 'going round* (cf. ambtre), or canvassing 
for public office. Personal contact with the electors in 
Rome was naturally allowed, but propaganda throughout 
Italy or among provincial citizens, although legal, was 
generally open to criticism. The State soon intervened 
against bribery and intrigue. The alleged law de ambiiu 
of 432 IJ.C. is probably either a forgery or an anticipation 
of the Lex Poetelia (358), which forbade propaganda 
outside Rome but was soon disregarded, or of a law 
passed in 314 against the coitiones, i.c. societies of illegal 
canvassers. The scandalous increase of electoral corrup- 
tion in the early second century required an elaborated 
legislation. From the Lex Cornelia Baebia (181) down 
to the laws enacted by Cicero (L. TuUia, 63), Pompey 
(L. Pompeia, 52), and (Caesar (L. lulia, 49), attempts were 
made to stop bribery by threatening heavy penalties 
(death, exile for ten years or life, etc.). Municipal 


authorities accordingly took steps to keep order in local 
elections. But the works of Cicero and the Commentario^ 
lum petitionis consulatus (64 B.C.) of his brother Quintus 
expose the uselessness of such precautions. In the 
Imperial age ambitus came to indicate an appointment 
illegally secured, and was punished with confiscation and 
deportation. 

L. M. Hartmann, PW, s.v,; Mommaen, RCm. Strafr. (1899), 
865 ff.; W. Krull, Die Kultur d. ciceronischen Zeit (1933), i. 50 ff. 

P. T. 

AMBIVIUS TURPIO, Lucius, actor and theatre- 
director in Terence’s day. His experience as a player 
contributed much to the success of Caecilius Statius and 
Terence (q.v.). All Terence’s plays were, the didascaliae 
record, produced by him. 

AMBRACIA, a Greek city, situated north of the Bay 
of Actium, in the fertile valley of the lower Arachthus. 
It was founded as a Corinthian colony by Gorgos, son 
of the tyrant Cypselus. Its attempts to control the whole 
coastland of the Bay of Actium brought it into conflict 
with the Acarnanians and Amphilochians, who with 
Athenian aid inflicted a severe defeat upon the Ambra- 
cians in 426 B.C. Ambracia allied with Athens against 
Philip of Macedon, who subdued and garrisoned it.\ In 
294 Jt was ceded by Cassander’s son to Pyrrhua of 
Epirus, who made it his capital and spent lavishly on its 
adornment. In 229 it passed into the Aetolian League, 
from which it was wrested by the Romans after a siege 
(i8g). It then became a free city. M. C. 

AMBROSIA and NECTAR, the food and drink re- 
spectively (but the reverse occasionally, see Ath. 39 a) 
of the gods. Their effect is to make those who take them 
immortal (Pind. OL i. 60 ff., cf. IL 5. 341-2). They 
will keep a corpse from decay (e.g. //. 19. 38-9). The 
smell of ambrosia is extraordinarily sweet and will over- 
power bad odours (Od. 4. 445-6). Various things con- 
nected with the gods are ‘ambrosial’ (the fodder of Ares’ 
horses, II. 5. 369; the ‘beauty’, KaAAo?, apparently a sort 
of magical wash, with which Athena treats Penelope, 
Od. 18. 192-3); mortals of high rank wear ‘ncctarcan’ 
garments (//. 3. 385; 18. 25), perhaps ‘swcct-smelling’. 
That nectar is originally some kind of honey-drink 
(mead?), ambrosia idealized honey, is probable (see 
Roscher in his Lexikon i. 282). H. J. R. 

AMBROSIUS (St. Ambrose) (c. a.d. 337-4 Apr. 397), 
son of a pracfcctus praetorio in Gaul, and bom there. 
After his father’s death he received in Rome the best 
education, and entered on an official career. While still 
young he was appointed consularis of Aemilia and 
Liguria, with head-quarters in Milan. He was so esteemed 
that on Auxentius’ death (374) the people chose him 
‘against his will as bishop of Milan, though a layman 
who had held none of the lower offices. He devoted 
himself ardently to the varied duties of his office. Already 
a great orator, he became a great preacher. He fought 
heresy. After Gratian’s death (383) he became again 
important politically. He successfully opposed the Em- 
press Justina (385, 386), who was an Arian. With equal 
force and tact he resisted the civil power in the interests 
of the Church. The Emperor I'heodosius was forced 
by him to repent publicly for murders for which he was 
responsible. 

His writings are not so voluminous as those of Jerome 
{see HiERQNYMUs) or Augustine (q.v.), but are neverthe- 
less considerable in bulk and quality. They are exegetical, 
ethical, dogmatic, oratorical, and epistolary. (Two con- 
temporary works are falsely attributed to him : a 
commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, often now called ‘Am- 
brosiaster’, and the Lex Dei swe Mosaicarum et Romana^ 
rum legum collatio). The following illustrate his range: 
(i) Hexaemeron (6 books) on the Creation narratives in 
Genesis, De Helia et leiunio (important for history of 
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morals), De Nabuthe (Naboth), De Tobias Enarrationes 
in XII psalmos Davidicos^ Exposiiio in psalmum Ji8 (our 
1 19), Expositio Evangelii sec, Lucam (10 books). These 
were all based on sermons. (2) De Officiis Ministrorum^ 
based largely on Cicero De Officiis, (3) De Fidcy De 
MysteriiSj De Sacramentis, (4) De excessu fratris Satyri 
(2 books), and 91 letters, where his greatness as bishop 
especially appears. 

Works: Migne. PL xiii-xvii, CSEL (incomplete, 6 vole.); 
F. HomcB Duddcn, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose (1935). 

.S. 

AMBURBIUM, a rite of lustration (q.v.) for the city, 
corresponding to the Ambarvalia (q.v.), for the fields. 
It is probable that it was annual, though if so it must 
have been one of the feriae conceptivae, or movable 
festivals, for it appears in no calendar. Beyond this we 
have no certain knowledge, for the conjecture of H. 
\J sener (Weihnachtsfest^y 310 ff.), that it was on 2 Feb. 
and ultimately christianized into Candlemas is too hazard- 
ous to accept even in the modihed form proposed by 
Wissowa (RK, p. 142, n. 12), that it was held about then 
(see L. Delatte in Ant. Class, vi (1937), 114 ff.). Lucan 
(i. 592 ff.) describes an amburbium of some kind, but it 
was clearly an extraordinary ceremony. H. J. R. 

AMBUSTUS, see FABIUS (i) and (2). 

AMEIPSIAS, Athenian comic writer, contemporary 
with Aristophanes. The Kowos (423 D.C.), attributed to 
him, was placed second to Cratinus* IIvtLvti and above 
Aristophanes* Clouds (hyp. 5 Ar. Nub.). Kowos was 
Socrates* music-master, and the play probably ran on 
much the same lines as the Clouds, Socrates himself was 
a character (fr. 9) and the chorus consisted of OpovricrraL 
(Diog. Laert, 2. 27) — ^i.e. Sophists (cf. the ^povrwmjptov 
in the Clouds). Protagoras was not included (Ath. 5. 
218 c). The Ka)fia<TTai ('The Revellers*), likewise attrib- 
uted to A., defeated Aristophanes* Birds and Phryni- 
chus* MovoTpoTTos in 414 (hyp. i Ar. Av , ; IG iP, 2325). 
But the Kowos and Kwpaarai were perhaps by Phryni- 
chus (q.v. 2). According to Aristophanes, a defeated rival, 
Ameipsias was a vulgar writer {^oprtKos, Nub. 524) and 
his jokes banal (Ran. 15). Suidas, doubtless echoing 
Aristophanes, calls him vttoi/jvxpos* 

FCG i, 199 ff.; CAF i. 670 ff. M. P. 

AMELESAGORAS, author of a series of Greek 
miracle stories: cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 749 (see Frazer ad loc.), 
perhaps derived from A. Probably a priest of Eleusis. 
A fourth-century B.c. Atthis is doubtfully ascribed to him. 
FHGii. 21. 

AMELIUS or AMERIUS GENTILIANUS (3rd c. 
A.D.), bom in Etruria, was Plotinus* pupil a.d. 246-70, 
His literary work was devoted mainly to the exposition 
and defence of Plotinus* philosophy, of which, however, 
he had little true understanding. 

PWi. 1822. 

AMICUS AUGUSTI, a term used unofficially to 
indicate senators and equites who were admitted to the 
Roman Imperial court. The aniici were graded (by 
a practice which, in private families, dated from C. 
Gracchus and Livius Drusus : Sen. Ben. 6. 34) as primaCy 
secundae, or tertiae admissionis. The term was also used 
in a narrower sense to indicate those who were chosen 
from this larger body as the emperor*s advisers (con- 
siliarii) and travelling-companions (comites)’, cf. Suet. 
Tit, 7. 2 ; Pliny, Pan. 88. j. p. B. 

AMiSUS, a sixth-century colony of Phocaea or Miletus, 
situated at the head of the one easy road from the 
Euxine coast into the interior of Pontus. Pericles settled 
cleruchs in Amisus and renamed it Piraeus. It belonged 
to the Pontic kings by 250 B.c. LucuUus gave it freedom 


and additional territory, gifts that Pompey confirmed 
when he shaped its municipal constitution. It became 
a free and allied city under Augustus, and remained 
attached to the province of Bithynia and Pontus until 
Diocletian. Its territory included the fertile coastal 
plain of Themiscyra and was eventually extended west- 
wards to the mouth of the Halys river. Its commercial 
prosperity is attested by its abundant coinage and the 
wide dispersal of its citizens. 

_ Stribo 12. 547; F. Cumont, Studia Ptmtica ii (1906), iiiff., 
iii (1910), 1 ff. ; Jones, Eastern Cities (Index). T. K. S. B. 

AMMIANUS MARC^INUS (b. c. a.d. 330), last 
of the great Roman historians, was bom into a good 
family at Antioch. After a creditable military career he 
wrote in Latin a work dealing with the years 96 to 378, 
which was thus a continuation of Tacitus. The first 
thirteen books have perished. Books 14 to 31 contain a 
very valuable narrative of the events of 353 to 378. 
Ammianus served under Ursicinus in the East, accom- 
panied him to Italy and Gaul, and took part in operations 
against the Persians. He visited Egypt and Sparta, and 
in later life lived in Rome and wrote his history there, 
finishing it probably a few years after 390. He had a 
keen eye for human character, and, as Gibbon observed, 
was 'without the prejudices and passions which usually 
affect the mind of a contemporary*. He was a polytheist 
with a ready religious toleration. Latin was an acquired 
language for him, but he was very well read in several 
Latin authors. He often makes use of phrases from 
them, and he is fond of showing his learning in digres- 
sions. His style is far from homogeneous and is often 
overloaded with metaphor and ornament ; his syntax also 
is peculiar, but he can write vivid narrative and strike 
out a splendid phrase. 

Best edition, C. U. Clark’s (Berlin, 1910-15). The following are 
valuable m themselves and for bibliographical references: W. 
Ensslin, *Zur Geschichtsschreibung und Weltanschauung dea 
Ammianus Marcellinus’, Kho, Beiheft xvi (1923); H. Hagendahl, 
*Studia Ammianea', Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1921; G. B. 
Pighi, Studia Ammianea (1935); id. Nuoxn Studi Ammianei (1936); 
id. I Discorsi nelle Storie d’Ammiano Marcellino (1936); P. de Jonge, 
Sprachlicher und historischer Kommentar zu Ammianus Marcellinus 
XIV (1935-9); E- A. Thumpaon, The Historical Work of A.M. 
(1947). G. B. A. F. 

A2V1MON (or AMO [U]N), originally the god of the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. During the age of the Egyptian 
Empire Ammon became an imperial deity whose wor- 
ship struck roots in Nubia, Syria, and Libya. Ammon 
appears in Greek literature chiefly by reason of his cult 
at the oasis of Siwa, which became known to Greeks 
after the colonization of Gyrene in the seventh century. 
In the temple at Siwa there was an oracle of A. whose 
fame in the Greek world came to rival that of Delphi and 
Dodona. In Greece A. was usually portrayed on coins 
and elsewhere with a head of Zeus to which the curling 
ram*8 horns of A. were added. Pindar and Herodotus 
testify to the authority of the oracle of A., and we are 
told that it was consulted by Cimon, Lysander, and 
others. In the fourth century Athens had a theoric vessel 
named the Ammonis, and public sacrifices to A. were 
conducted by the magistrates. The oracle was probably 
at the height of its influence when it was visited by 
Alexander the Great. Alexander*s question and the 
answer he received from the god are unknown to us, but 
some modem writers have asserted that Alexander went 
to the oracle to be deified. Actually the priests there did 
but employ a conventional form in greeting Alexander 
as the son of Zeus. The cult of A. seems to have been 
popular with some members of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
but it certainly was not widespread in the Mediterranean 
world during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. We 
know of thiasotai of A. in Attica, and A. was connected 
in some way with the cult of Amphiaraus at Oropus 
( 7 G ii*. 1282). Occasionally A. is included among the 
Egyptian deities, though there are only two such 
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instanccB at Delos. Ammon is represented in sculpture 
chiefly by busts^ masks, and relief medallions, most of 
which portray him in the conventional manner, 

A. B. Cook, Zeus i (1Q14), 346 fT.; A. Erman, Die Relipon der 
Agypter (1934); E. Meyer, art. 'Ammon’ in Roacher’a Lexihon; 
A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zvjeites Buck (1890); U. Wiicken, 

Alexander the Great T. A. B. 

AMMONIUS (i) (and c. b.c.), pupil and successor of 
Aristarchus (schol. IL 10. 397 ; Suid. s.v.), wrote, besides 
a commentary on Homer {POxy. ii. lai), other works 
on the Homeric poems, e.g. a treatise on Plato’s borrow- 
ings from Homer ([Longinus], SnbL 13. 3), and essays in 
defence of Aristarchus’ recension of the Homeric text 
(schol. II. 10. 397); these formed a valuable source for 
Didymus. For his commentary on Pindar (schol. Ol. 
1 . 1 22 c) he used Aristarchus’ work, but made independent 
additions (schol. Nem. 3. 16 b). The work on Aristo- 
phanes (schol. Vesp. 947)1 sometimes entitled Kwnwhov^ 
fi€vot (ibid. 1239), probably discussed the individuals 
attacked in Old Attic Comedy. J. F. L. 

AMMONIUS (2) SACCAS (3rd c. a.d.), of Alexandria, 
was bom a Christian but reverted to the ancient religion 
of Greece. Among his pupils were Origen the Neo- 
platonist, Origen the Christian Father, Longinus, 
Herennius, and Plotinus (the latter from 232 to 242). 
He wrote nothing, and preferred that his philosophy 
should be kept secret, but Origen the Neoplatonist, 
Herennius, and Plotinus published portions of it. It 
was mystical in character, whence his nickname OeoSl- 
SaKTos~ In view of his influence on Plotinus he ranks 
among the founders of Neoplatonism, but his teaching 
was soon completely overshadowed by that of his pupil. 

PPF 1.1863 W.D.R. 

AMNESTY. There arc few certain records of public 
amnesties in Greek States, the earliest one being the 
law of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), who restored citizen rights 
to every man who had lost them, unless he was dis- 
franchised for murder or tyranny. Another act of 
general reconciliation was the decree of the Athenian 
Assembly after the restitution of democracy (403 b.c.), 
which excluded only the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) and some 
of their most important assistants. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 
39, 6) quotes its chief regulation; firiBevl rrpos jiriheva 
livrjaiKaKelv. The word amnestia is not used for this 
act before Plutarch; its first known use is in a Milesian 
inscription of the second century B.c. (SIG 633, 1. 36). 

V. E. 

AMOEBEAN VERSE, a device found mainly in 
bucolic poetry, consists of couplets or 'stanzas’ assigned 
alternately to two characters (e.g. Theoc. 5 and 8; 
Verg. Eel. 3 and 7; cf. Hor. Carm. 3. 9). Such passages 
are generally singing matches (sometimes preceded by 
mutual abuse) in which each theme introduced by one 
character is closely ‘capped’ by the other. J. F. M. 

AMPELIUS, Lucius (2nd or possibly 3rd c. a.d.), 
published a liber memorialis, a handbook of knowledge, 
dedicated to a Macrinus, not necessarily the emperor 
of A.D. 217-18. It gives a summary of cosmography, geo- 
graphy with miracula mundi, mythology (Euhemeristic 
in tendency), and history (Oriental, Greek, and of the 
Roman Republic, with constitutional interests); inci- 
dental references to Trajan occur. Compendious in 
style, it was based, probably indirectly, on Nigidius 
Figulus and Varro, Alexandrian works, Euhemeristic 
genealogies of the gods, and, in the historical part, 
Cornelius Nepos, Trogus, the epitomized Livian tradi- 
tion, and the tradition of the De Viris Illustribus. 

Editions; E. W6Ifflin (1854); E. Atsmann (1935). Cf. E. Wfilfflin, 
De L. Ampelii lihro memoriaii (1854). A. H. McD. 

AMPHIARAI EXELASIS, see epic cycle, para. 5. 


AMPlllARAlJS(*Afi<f>idpao5*AfjLtl>idp€ws)y in mythology, 
son of Oecles (or Apollo, Hyg. Fab. 70, a not unexampled 
genealogy for diviners). On the return of Adrastus 
(q.v.) from Sicyon, Amphiaraus made peace with him 
and married his sister Eriphyle (Apollod. i. 103). Fore- 
knowing the result of the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, he would not take part in it till Eriphyle, bribed 
by Polynices with the necklace of Harmonia, compelled 
him (for the necklace, see Rose, Handb. of Or. Myth.^^ 
185, 190, 194), it having been agreed between Amphi- 
araus and Adrastus that in case of differences between 
them she should decide. Before setting out, he com- 
manded his children to avenge his death on Eriphyle 
and to make an expedition against Thebes (cf. ALCMaeon 
1). He attacked Thebes at the Homoloian Gate (Aesch. 
Sept. 570), was driven off, and, as he fled, was swallowed 
up in a cleft in the ground made by Zeus* thunderbolt 
(rhetorical description, Stat. Theb. 7. 771 ff. ; for con- 
tinuous account, see Apollod, 3. 60-77). Thus originated 
the very famous oracular shrine of Amphiaraus (Famell, 
Hero-Cults, 58-62 ; see also under oropus and ammon). 

Whether he was originally a man or a god is disputed ; 
his name (‘very sacred’) points to the former, as tepoj is 
not used of a god in classical Greek (though Hesiod, 
Theog. 21, uses it of the ‘race of immortals’). H. J. u. 

AMPHICTIONIES (from apufntcTLoves, ‘dwcllera 
round about’) is the name for leagues connected with 
temples and the maintenance of their cults. Most im- 
portant was the Amphictionic League organized around 
the temple of Demcter at Anthela near Thermopylae and 
later associated also with that of Apollo at Delphi (see 
DELPHIC oracle, para. 6). In the earliest form known 
the League consisted of the following twelve tribes: 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, 
Dolopians, Magnetes, Locrians, Aenianes, Phthiotic 
Achaeans, Malians, and Phocians. Thus it was possible 
to control the League by reducing the small tribes of 
central and northern Greece, as was done by Thessaly 
in the sixth and Aetolia in the third century b.c. The 
League, in co-operation with Delphi, administered the 
temple of Apollo and its property and conducted the 
Pythian Games. In the synedrion, which met twice a 
year, each tribe had two votes cast by two hieromnemones 
(q.v.), alongside of whom stood a number of pylagorai, 
later replaced by agoratroi. The ecclesia was less im- 
portant and is seldom mentioned. During the fourth 
century B.c. a board of naopoioi and later of tamiai super- 
vised the rebuilding of the temple and the administration 
of its funds. The latter even issued Amphictionic coins. 

The League was not without political importance. 
An old Amphictionic oath forbade destroying cities 
within the League or cutting off their water-supply. 
Later efforts at Panhellenic legislation included decrees 
concerning Dionysiac guilds and currency. Violators of 
Amphictionic laws were tried by the hieromnemones, who 
could even proclaim sacred war against offenders. 
Strong States, however, disregarded Amphictionic judge- 
ments, and the League was important politically chiefly 
as a tool of powerful States. Votes frequently were 
transferred from one State to another: Delphi acquired 
two, those of Phocis were transferred to Philip II, and 
the Aetolians assigned votes to their friends. They 
themselves probably were not admitted to the League, 
but by their conquests acquired direct control of the 
votes of efthers, the maximum recorded being fifteen. 
Under Augustus six votes were added for Nicopolis and 
the total for the first time increased (from 24 to 30). 
Under Hadrian there was a readjustment to secure a 
more just representation, but the details are unknown. 

Ancient Sources: a selection of documents in SIG*. Modem 
Literature: G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde ii (1926), laSotf.; 
U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (1922), 383 ft.; R. Flaceliire, 
Les Aitoliens d Delphet (1937); G. Daua, Delphes au IP et au P^ 
«^e/#(i936). J.A.O.L. 
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AMPHILOCHUS, in mythology, brother of Alcmaeon 
(q.v. i), and, in some accounts (as Apollod. 3. 82 and 86), 
his comrade in the expedition of the Epigoni and helper 
in slaying Eriphyle. After Homer he takes part in the 
Trojan War (e.g. Quint. Smym. 14. 366), and is cele- 
brated as a diviner. He and Calchas left Troy together 
by land and came to Claros (Strabo 14. i. 27). A number 
of local tales (or constructions of Greek historians) con- 
nect Amphilochus with the origins of places and peoples 
in Asia Minor, as Poseideion on the borders of Syria 
and Cilicia (Hdt. 3. 91. i), the Pamphylian nation (ibid. 
7. 91. 3), but above all the famous mantic shrine in 
Mallus (Strabo 14. 5. 16). Apollo killed him in Soli 
(Hesiod quoted ibid. 17). H. J. R. 

AlViPHlON {yLfi(f>ltov) and ZETHUS (Zrj 9 os:)t in mytho- 
logy, the sons of Antiope (q.v.) and Zeus. Left behind 
by their mother at birth, they were found and reared 
by a shepherd. Amphion was given a lyre by Hermes 
and became a wonderful musician ; Zethus was a herds- 
man. When, after long captivity, their mother escaped, 
they were full grown, and recognizing her, they took her 
under their protection, killing or at least dethroning 
Lycus and putting to death his wife Dirce by tying her 
to the horns of a bull, as she had intended to do to 
Antiope. Dirce was turned into, or her bones were burned 
and thrown into, the spring which bore her name. Am- 
phion and Zethus now proceeded to wall the city later 
known as Thebes (from Zethus* wife Thebe, Apollod. 
3. 45 ; Thebe is a local nymph or minor goddess), 
Amphion drawing the stones after him by the magical 
music of his lyre. Amphion married Niobe (q.v.). See 
Euripides, fr. 179-227 Nauck, and later finds, Pickard- 
Cambridge in Powell, New Chapters iii. 105 ff. ; Apollod. 
3. 43 ff, ; Hyg. Fab, 7-9. 

It is doubtful whether the brothers (called also rw 
XevKOTTCjXwf tlie White Horses, or Horsemen) were ori- 
ginally gods or heroes; see for this and their cult in 
historical times Farnell, Hero-Cults, 212 ff. H. J. R. 

AIViPHlPOLIS, the chief Greek city on the north 
Aegean coast. Situated on the river Strymon, at the 
point of its emergence from Lake Cercinitis, it was a 
centre of communications (as was implied by its original 
name, 'Ewia *OSoO» and it controlled the western approach 
to the mines and timber standings of Mt. Pangaeus 
(q.v.). After an ineffectual attempt by Aristagoras of 
Miletus (497 B.C.), and by an Athenian force in 465, to 
wrest it from the Thracians, it was colonized by Athens 
in 437. In 424 the Spartan general Brasidas carried it by 
surprise, and two years later he decisively defeated the 
Athenian Cleon under its gates. Though nominally 
ceded back to Athens by the Peace of Nicias, it maintained 
its independence, beating off attempts at recovery by the 
Athenians in 416 and in 368-365. In 357 it was captured 
by Philip of Macedon, who had promised to restore it 
to Athens but kept it for himself. It remained under the 
Macedonian kings until 168, when it became for twenty 
years the capital of Macedonia Prima. With the decline 
of the Pangaeus mines Amphipolis lost its former impor- 
tance. 

S. CiBBon, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria (1926), passim. M. C. 

AMPHISy Middle Comedy poet, not anterior to Plato 
(fr. 6). His twenty-eight titles come chiefly from mytho- 
logy and daily life, but FwaiKOKparLa, Government by 
Women, sounds like an Aristophanic theme, and Aidvpap,’- 
jSoff (perhaps also '/oAc/io; and Zan^il}) dealt with musical 
iimovations of the time. Fr. 30, on slovenly pronuncia- 
tion (*#CTdi 'PoXwv for oKTw opoXwv). 

FCG iii. 301 ff.; CAF ii. 236 ff. W. G. W. 

AMPHISSA9 in western (Ozolian) Locris, commands 
the route leading west of Mt. Parnassus from Doris to 
the Gulf of Crisa. Its traditional policy being enmity 


with Phocis and alliance with Thebes, Amphissa played 
a leading part in the Third Sacred War (q.v.), and was 
reduced to dependence by Onomarchus in 353 d.c. 
Independent again after the collapse of Phocis, it pro- 
posed, probably in the interest of Thebes, that Athens 
be fined by the Delphic Amphictiony, but Aeschines 
countered by accusing Amphissa of sacrilege in culti- 
vating the Sacred Plain of Crisa (340) ; from this sprang 
the Amphissaean War, in which Philip II of Macedon 
captured Amphissa and destroyed its walls (338). 

N. G. L H. 

A2VIPHISSUS9 see DRYOPE. 

AMPHITHALES, see CHILDREN. 

A2V1PHITHEATRES. The earliest known Roman 
amphitheatre is that of the Sullan colony (c. 80 B.c.) at 
Pompeii, called by its builders spectacula {CIL x. 852). 
Pliny {HN 36. 117-20) ascribes the introduction of 
amphitheatres at Rome to Curio (q.v, 2), the first 
permanent building being erected by Statilius Taurus 
in 29 B.C., at a time when such buildings were being 
constructed far and wide throughout the Empire. Archi- 
tecturally, such examples as those of Emerita (8 B.c.; 
Arch.Joum. Ixxxvii. 113, pi. viii) with segmental arches, 
and of Nemausus {Nimes), with heavy lintel construction, 
exhibit affinity to wooden prototypes, which continued 
to exist (Tac. Ann, 4. 62). The Pompeian amphitheatre, 
dug deep into the earth and retained by a low fa9ade 
with external staircases, demonstrates also the connexion 
with the natural arena or earth mound, of which pro- 
vincial examples abound. Imperial architects, however, 
rapidly evolved very large self-contained buildings, in 
which problems of access and circulation were solved by 
remarkably ingenious use of balanced vaulting systems. 
The most famous is the Colosseum (q.v.). The arena 
was honeycombed with underground passages for stage 
effects, comparable with those of Julius Caesar’s Forum 
Romanum {jfRS 1922, 8-9). The amphitheatre should 
be distinguished from the Indus, or gladiators’ training- 
school, which has much less seating and a proportionately 
larger arena (Lundstrfim, Under sokningar i Roms topo- 
graft, 22-5). 

Ashby-Anderson-Spiers, Architecture of Ancient Rome See also 
bibliography b.v. Colosseum. Methods of laying out the non- 
elliptical arena are discussed by J. A. Wright, Archaeologia Ixxviii. 
215. I.A.R. 

AMPHITRYON, in mythology, son of Alcaeus. 

(i) Alcaeus wife (variously named) 

AmphitxyoD Anaxo -p Electryon Midcia 

sons Alcmene Licymnius 

(2) Mestor (brother of AJcaeus)«j« Lysidice (dr. of Pelops) 
Hippothoe -p Poseidon 
Taphiui 

I 

PterelauB 

Comaetho 

Taphius and the sons of Pterelaus quarrelled with 
Electryon and reaved his cattle. In recovering them, 
Amphitryon accidentally killed Electryon, and so had to 
leave his native Mycenae (or Argos), taking Alcmene and 
Licymnius with him. At her urging (see alcmene) he 
got together an army, partly by help of Creon I, king of 
Thebes, who made it a condition that Amphitryon 
should rid him of the uncatchable Cadmeian vixen, 
which was ravaging the country. Amphitryon obtained 
the help of Cephalus (q.v.) and his hound Laelaps, which 
never lost its quarry, and the impasse between the beast 
which could not be caught and the beast which must 
catch was settled by Zeus turning both to stone. Amphi* 
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tryon proceeded against Pterelaus and his people the 
Teleboans, but could not take their city while Pterelaus 
lived, nor could the latter die till a golden hair which 
Poseidon liad planted in his head was removed. Comac- 
tho, being in love with Amphitryon, finally betrayed 
Pterelaus, and their city, Taphos, was taken. See further 
ALCMENE, HERACLES. 

ApollodoruB 2. 50 fT. ; a Bomewhat different account in Argu- 
ments 4 and 5 to [HesiodJ, Shield. H. J. R. 

A 2 VIPLIATIO, a peculiarity of Roman criminal proce- 
dure in the time of the Republic, exceptionally admitted 
by some laws on criminal matters. We meet this institu- 
tion particularly in trials for repetundae. When the jury 
was unable to come by majority to a decision, the evidence 
of guilt of the accused having been not quite sufficient 
either for condemnation or for discharge, they settled by 
the vote non liquet that the case was not quite cleared up 
and demanded by pronouncing the word amplius the 
reiteration of the evidence. The effect was not a simple 
adjournment, but a repetition of all proofs with the object 
of elucidating the case thoroughly. Normally ampliatio 
took place only once; but it lent itself to abuse before 
an unscrupulous jury: it is told, for instance, that in the 
trial of L. Aurelius Cotta on a charge of repetundae 
proceedings were repeated seven times. Such incidents 
perhaps caused the institution to fall into disuse in the 
early Principate. See law and procedure, roman, hi. 

J. P. Balsdon, BSR 1938, 109 ff. A. B. 

AMULETS (Lat. amnletum), charms, objects worn for 
magical use, to protect the wearer against witchcraft, the 
evil eye, sickness, accidents, etc. (cf. modern mascots). 
Houses, walls, towns, etc., were protected in the same 
way. Any kind of material might be used, stones and 
metals as well as animals and plants, because every sort 
of material was supposed eventually to possess super- 
natural or magical virtue. Even parts of the body (hand, 
fascinum, vulva) had peculiar efficacy; thus the snout 
of a wolf, fixed upon the door, guarded against evil 
influences (Plin. HN 28. 157), etc. The efficacy of the 
amulet might be enhanced by engraved figures, e.g. 
deities or symbols, especially on stones and metals (cf. 
the so-called 'Abraxas gems’ and the Solomon gems in 
Byzantine times). Inscriptions (magical formulas, un- 
known magic words, the ‘great name ’.alphabets, anagrams) 
are here often added, but such inscriptions were also 
thought effective by themselves. A number of apotro- 
paic charms written on papyrus have been found in 
Egypt, the classical home of every sort of magic (cf. also 
the illustrations in POsL i). The magical potency was 
secured and strengthened by a consecration of the 
amulet (cf. the procedure described in Orph. Lith. 
366 ff.). The forms of amulets are innumerable (270 
kinds are examined by Flinders Petrie, Amulets) ; notable 
are rings, nails, keys, knots, etc. Special importance 
derives from the place at which or the circumstances 
(fitting times, stellar influences) in which the amulet 
was found or made. A crossway and a burial-place are 
considered to endue anything there found (plants, bones, 
skulls) with magic powers. Remains of men whose death 
had been a violent one (shipwrecked men, etc.) were 
eagerly sought. ‘Individual amulets’ depend only on 
chance observation and vague ideas of connexion. 

Belief in amulets remained active in Greece, as in Italy, 
in all classes of the populations through the whole of 
antiquity and still survives to-day. 

Words for amulets: (f^vXaKrrjpLoVf ?repia/x/ia,7r€pia7rTov; 
amuletum (for etymology see Wal de-Hofmann, Lat 
etym. Worterhuch i. 42), bulla, crepundia, fascinum, 
alligatura (later), etc. 

Otto Jahn, ‘Ober den Aber^lauben dea bdsen Blicka* (Ber. 
Sdths. Ges. JViss. 18^5, 28 ff.); Kropatscheck. De amuletorim apud 
antiquot usu (1907); f''reire-Marreco, etc., art. ‘Charma' in Haatini^, 
ERE;E. Labatut, ‘Amuletum* in £. Ricaa, ‘Amulctt’, in 
PW; cf. Flinders Petrie, Amulets (1914)* S. E. 


AMULIUS, see romulus and remus. 

AMYCLAE, an early town on the right bank of the 
Eurotas c. 3 miles south of Sparta, mentioned in the 
Homeric Catalogue as in the domain of Mcnelaus. 
According to tradition it was an Achaean stronghold 
which long resisted the Dorian invaders; after its con- 
quest, which opened the way for their southward advance, 
it was incorporated in Spartan territory. But it retained 
its own magistrates, including three c^opoi (/G v. i . 26, 
2nd or ist c. B.C.). Remains of the famous sanctuary and 
throne of Apollo Amyclaeus have been excavated on the 
hill of H. Kyriake (probably north of the ancient town). 

Paus. 3. 18. 7-19. 6. For the sanctuary and throne: Frazer, 
Paus., ad loc. A. Furtwanglcr, Meisterwerke, 693 if.; JDAl 
xxxiii. (1918); Ath. Mitt, lii (1927). A. M. W. 

AMYCUS y in mythology, king of the Bebryces, a savage 
people of Bithynia. He was of gigantic strength and 
compelled all comers to the land to box with him, the 
loser to be at the absolute disposal of the winner. When 
the Argonauts arrived in his country, Polydeuces ac- 
cepted his challenge, and being a skilled boxer, overcame 
Amycus* brute force. In the fight Amycus was killjCd 
(Apollonius), or knocked out (Theocritus), and made \to 
swear to wrong no more strangers, or, having lost the 
fight, was bound by Polydeuces (Epicharmus arid 
Pisandrus ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 98). See Ap. Rhoa. 
2. I ff. ; Theoc. 22. 27 ff. H. J. R. 

AMYMONE (M^u/icuvt;), in mythology, daughter of 
Danaus. While at Argos {see danaus) she went for water, 
was rescued from a satyr and seduced by Poseidon, 
who created the spring Amymone in commemoration 
(Apollod. 2. 14; Hyg. Fab. 169, 169a). 

AMYNTAS, king of Galatia 39-25 D.c. Originally a 
secretary of Deiotarus (q.v.), he commanded the Galatian 
auxiliaries of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. He deserted 
after the first battle of Philippi, and after Deiotarus* 
death received from Antony a kingdom which eventually 
comprised Galatia and parts of Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
Pisidia. He accompanied Antony to Actium, but by a 
second timely desertion (before the battle of Actium) he 
won Octavian’s favour and retained all his possessions. 
He died on a campaign against the unruly mountain 
tribes on the southern borders of his realm. M. C. 

AMYNTOR (Afivvrcjp), in mythology, father of Phoenix 
(q.v.), son of Ormenus, king of Hellas (in the epic sense), 
(//. 9. 447; see the whole passage), or of Eleon (ibid. 
10. 266). Being jealous of Phoenix’ attentions to his 
concubine, he cursed him (blinded him, according to 
Euripides, Ar. Ach. 421, cf. Ov. Ibis, 259), driving him 
from home. H. J. R. 

ANABOLE9 strictly used of the striking-up of a musical 
instrument, especially of a lyre, by a bard when he began 
tosing(Od. I. 155, 8. 266: di/ejSoAAero, Pind. Pyth. i. 14), 
but used in a special sense of a lyric solo introduced into 

dithyramb (Ar. Av. 1385; Arist. Rh* 3. 9. i) by 
Melanippides, Cinesias, and Timotheus. C. M. B. 

ANACHARSIS (c. 600 b.c.), a hellenized Scythian sage. 
He travelled through Asia Minor and Greece imbibing 
Greek customs and showing great wisdom. When he 
tried to introduce the orgiastic worship of the ‘Mother 
of the Gods* from Cyzicus to his country he was killed by 
the king (Hdt. 4. 76 f.). In the fourth century B.c. and 
later A. is described as one of the so-called Seven Sages, 
uttering the voice of unspoiled nature and criticizing 
the over-civilization of Greece (cf. Ephorus, FGrH 70: 
frs. 42; 158; 182 Jacoby; in this they were perhaps in- 
fluenced by a work of the Cynic school). Maxims ascribed 
to him occur from Aristotle onwards. Writings falsely as- 
cribed to him, as the so-called letters of A. (R. Herder, 
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Epistologr. Graecit 102 f.), and works like the biography 
by Diogenes Laertius (i. loi f.) or Lucian’s A., display 
him with clearly Cynic characteristics. But certain im- 
portant features of this later A. may well be old. 

F, E. Bohren, De septem sapientibus (1867); R. Heinze, Philol. 
1891; Von der MUhll, Festschrift filr H. Blilmner (1914); PW 
i. ZOI7. K. O. B. 

ANACREON (b. c. 570 b.c.), lyric poet, son of Scythi- 
nus, bom at Teos (Suid. s.v. 'AvaKplwv)y but left home 
€. 545 D.c. when it was threatened by the Persians 
{Strabo 644) ; to this he may refer in frs. 67 and go. With 
other Teans he founded the colony of Abdera in Thrace 
(Suid., Strabo, l.c.). References to fighting here against 
Thracians may be seen in fr. loo, a commemorative 
epigram for a dead fighter, and in fr. loi. Here too he 
may have written fr. 88 to a Thracian girl. He was 
summoned to Samos by Polycrates, who wished him to 
instruct his son in music (Himer. Ex, Nap. in Hermes 
xlvi. 422), and he was with the tyrant when the fatal 
messenger came summoning the latter to his death (Hdt. 
3. 1 21). He is said to have made many references to 
Polycrates in his poems (Strabo 14. 638), but none sur- 
vive. To his Samian period must belong fr. 25 with its 
reference to civil strife, fr. i for the Magnesians on the 
Macander, and many of his love-poems, which seem to 
have been to the taste of Polycrates. After the fall of 
Polycrates Hipparchus fetched him to Athens ([PI.] 
Hipparch. 228 b) ; thence c. 514 b.c. he went to Thessaly, 
where two epigrams, fr. 107, a dedication by King 
Echccratidas, and fr. 108, a dedication by Queen Dyseris, 
show him consorting with royalty. He returned to 
Athens, where his memory was honoured later by 
Critias (fr. 8) and by a statue on the Acropolis (Pans. i. 
25. i). Some of his poems seem to show traces of Attic 
language, and may belong to this period (frs. 44, 52, 96, 
no). His death, at an advanced age, was said to be due 
to a grape-pip sticking in his throat (Val. Max. 9. 8). 
His works were edited by Aristarchus in six books of 
ta/ij8oi, and cAcyeia (Heph, p. 68. 22; 74. ii fF.). 
The first class contains his lyric poems, mostly monodic, 
such as hymns to Artemis (fr. i), Eros (fr. 2), and 
Dionysus (fr. 3), love-songs to Cleobulus (frs. 3-4), and 
other convivial or sympotic poems (frs. 5,11, 32, 37, 43). 
Of his iambic poems the most complete example is his 
cruel poem on Artemon (fr, 54). His elegiacs contain 
commemorative poems, dedications, and epitaphs. He 
writes in an Ionic vernacular with very few traces of 
Homeric or Aeolic language. His metres are usually 
■simple. He favoured a stanza made of Glyconics with 
Phcrecrateans for clausulae, and often used a minor 
Ionic verse with anaclasis, called Anacreontic after him. 
He is remarkable for his combination of fancy and wit, 
which prevents him from taking himself or others too 
■seriously. His poetry is concerned mostly with pleasure, 
but this may well be due to the circumstances of its 
performance, and it is unwise to deduce too much about 
his character from it. See also iambic poetry, creek, 

42nd LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. 

Text: H. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. i. 4, pp. 160-92. 

Criticism: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und 
Simonides (1013), 102-36; L. Weber, Anacreontea (1895): C. M. 
Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 284-316. C. M. B, 

ANACREONTIC, see METRE, GREEK, III (13). 

ANAGNIA, chief town of the Hernici (q.v.), in a fertile 
area of Italy {Aen. 7. 684) ; nowadays Anagni with well- 
preserved walls. In 306 B.c. Anagnia became a civitas 
sine suffragio (see municipium) which Pyrrhus and Hanni- 
bal later ravaged (Livy 9. 42!.; 26. 9; App. Sam. 10). 
In the second century it acquired full citizenship (Festus 
155 L.) and remained a municipium under the Empire 
(reject Lib. Colon, p. 230). Vitellius' general Valens and 
Commodus’ concubine Marcia were bom here (Tac. 


Hist. 3. 62; ILS 406). The numerous temples near 
Anagnia were still celebrated in Marcus Aurelius' time 
(Fronto, Ep. 4. 4). 

S. Sibilia, La Cittd dci Papi (1939). E. T. S. 

ANAGNORISMOS} see tragedy, para. 16. 

ANAGNOSTES, a reader, often an educated slave, 
whose duty in Roman houses was to entertain his master 
and guests at table by an acroama in Greek and Latin. 
Cicero (Att. i. 12) mentions his distress at the death 
of his young reader Sosthenes. He had one, however, 
who ran away (Vatin, ap. Cic. Earn. 5. 9. 2). Atticus kept 
very good readers whom he thought indispensable at 
dinner parties (Nep. AtU 13 and 14). Gelliua (3. 19) 
records similar entertainment at dinner with the philo- 
sopher Favorinus. The word is used of a scholar giving 
a recitatio in a theatre (Gell. 18. 5). The anagnostes 
also took part in grammatical instruction. J. W. D. 

ANAGNOSTICI9 see TRAGEDY, para. 21. 

ANAHITA (Anaitis, Mpatrty), Persian goddess of the 
fertilizing waters (Zend-Avesta, YaSt 5). Artaxerxes 
Ochus (358-338 B.c.) introduced the use of cult-images 
(Derossus ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. 5. 65. 3), and the cult 
spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and especially 
to Lydia. In Armenia sacred prostitution (q.v.) was 
practised (Strabo 532-3), and in Pontus A. possessed 
many hierodouloi (q.v.). In Lydia she was assimilated 
to Cybele and to Artemis Ephesia, and hence called 
Meter A. or Artemis A., but Iranian cult traditions also 
persisted (Paus. 5. 27. 5-6). She was often called the 
Persian Artemis. Bulls were sacred to her, and the 
tauroholium (see cybele, para. 3) perhaps originated in 
her cult. See Anatolian deities. 

F. Cumont, PW. s.v. ‘Anaitis’; ERE. s.v. ’Anahita’; Rev. Arch. 
1905, i. 24-31; CRAcad. Jnscr. 1915, 270-6 for exorcism by her 
priestess. In Roscher, Lex., E. Meyer, s.v. ‘Anaitia’, Heifer, a.v. 
Tersike’. F. R. W. 

ANAKES CAvaKcs), old by-form of am/cres*, hence 
‘kings*, ‘lords*. A title especially of the Dioscuri (q.v., 
and see L & S’ s.v.), but also of theTritopatores (?, q.v.), 
(Cic. Nat. D. 3. 53), and perhaps certain deities at 
Amphissa (Paus. 10. 38. 7, where MSS. have "'AvaKres)- 

ANALOGIA, DE^ Caesar’s lost treatise inspired by the 
teaching of Antonius Gnipho (q.v.), written on a journey 
across the Alps (55 or 54 B.c.) and dedicated to Cicero. 
It defended the principle of Analogy (q.v.) and a reformed 
elegantia founded on the sermo cotiiUanus. Gellius (1. 10. 
4) quotes from its first book the famous advice *ut tam- 
quam scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens 
uerbum* (see Dahlmonn, Rh. Mus. Ixxxiv. 3). j. W. D. 

ANALOGY and ANOMALY were the watchwords of 
two opposing schools of thought about linguistic pheno- 
mena. In particular, the analogists held that nouns and 
verbs were capable of classification into orderly declen- 
sions and conjugations on the basis of similarity of form 
(dvoAoyia), whereas the anomalists were impressed by the 
many manifestations of irregularity (avcoyiaXia) which 
actud usage sanctioned. Neither party viewed language 
in a true perspective or effected any appreciable change 
in living speech; but the discussion was not entirely 
barren in so far as it stimulated grammatical studies. 
The analogist at least had a standard he could apply in 
cases of genuine doubt; the strength of the anomalist’s 
position lay in his readiness to accept language as he 
found it. Underlying the controversy was the question 
(already discussed in Plato's Cratylus; cf. Lucr. 5. 
1028-90) whether language was a natural growth or an 
arbitrary convention; and though matters of style did 
not at first enter into the argument, the analogists tended 
to be allied with purists in their condemnation of bar- 
barisms and solecisms, and anomalists with those who 
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claimed a place for new coinagea and modes of expression. 
Amongst the Greeks, the quarrel was most keenly pur- 
sued on the side of analogy by the grammarians of 
Alexandria (e.g. Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, 
Dionysius Thrax), and on the side of anomaly by the 
Stoics (e.g. Chrysippus, who wrote four books / 7 cpt 
dvcop,aAias') and the scholars of Pergamum (e.g. Crates of 
Mallos). At Rome the Scipionic circle in their pursuit 
of Latif litas and purus sermo inclined to favour the 
analogical view (cf. Lucil. 964). Varro (Ling. bks. 8-10) 
gives both sides of the controversy but leans towards 
the analogists, as did Caesar (in his De Analogia^ where he 
condemns the 'inauditum atquc insolens uerbum*; cf. 
Cell. I. 10. 4) and ‘Atticists* like Calvus. Cicero (e.g. 
Oral. 155-62), Horace (Ars P. 70-2), and Quintilian 
(1.6) give greater weight to the claims of consuetudo. 

E. Norden, Ant. Kunst. i. 184-94; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. 
Scholarship i ( passim) \ G. L. Hendrickson, CPhU. 1906, 97; 
F. H. Colson, CQ 1919, 24. J. F. M. 

ANATOLIAN DEITIES, The outstanding character- 
istic of Anatolian religion is the worship of a mother 
goddess and her youthful male consort, embodiments of 
the fertility principle, who reappear constantly under a 
diversity of local, differentiating names, epithets, and 
forms. There is some evidence (J. Keil, JOAI. xviii. 
1915) f^or a divine triad of mother, father, son, but this 
is a less constant feature. The apparent diversity which 
masks the basic similarity of the great pair is due in part 
to the strength of localism and to local differentiation 
and development, in part to the complex racial back- 
ground of Asia Minor, and in part to identification with 
various Hellenic divinities, each of whom might fitly be 
thought to represent one facet of the native god’s com- 
plex personality. Thus the male god, as supreme, might 
be called Zeus ; as giver of oracles, Apollo; and as healer, 
Asclepius. Generally the goddess predominated in 
Asiatic cities, while in Hellenic foundations the god was 
accorded higher rank. The native names, such as Cybcle 
(q.v.), Attis (q.v.), Ma, Wanax, seldom or never appear 
in Asia Minor on Greek inscriptions (though local 
epithets do), and are known chiefly from Neo-Phrygian 
documents or from outside Anatolia. According to 
Calder (CR xli (1927), 161-3) this shows that while 
speakers of the native languages used the old names, 
speakers of Greek did not, except in the Mysteries (cf. 
the mystic formula in Dem. De Cor. 260). Of the 
Mysteries themselves we know little, and that chiefly 
from non-Asiatic sources. See agdistis ; anahita ; attis ; 

CYDELE ; EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS ; HIERODULOI ; METRAGYRTES ; 
PROSTITUTION, SACRED; SABAZIUS. 

The inscriptions are our chief source of material: ace especially 
the senes Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antigua (1928-), and numerous 
articles in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir Wm. Ramsay (1923), 
Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler (1939), and L. Robert, 
Etudes anatoliennes (1937). A valuable synthesis in F. Cumont, 
Les Religions orientales dans lepaganisme romain (1929), ch. 3. 

F. R. W. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The earliest re- 
cords of true anatomical observations are in fragments 
of Alcmaeon (q.v. 2; c. 500 b . c .) of Croton. There can 
be no doubt that he actually dissected animals, discern- 
ing the optic nerves and the tubes between the nose 
and ear cavities now known as 'Eustachian’. He even 
extended his researches to embryology, describing the 
head of the foetus as the first part to develop — a justi- 
fiable interpretation of the appearances. His followers 
investigated especially the blood-vessels. 

2 . The theory of Empedocles (q.v.; c. 480 B.c.) of 
Acragas of four elements in opposites was to control 
medical thought for two millennia, but more immediately 
influential was his view taken from folk-belief that the 
blood is the seat of the innate heat (depfxov c/li^vtov)— 
'the blood is the life’. This led to the consideration of 
the heart as centre of the vascular system and chief 


organ of the pneama which was distributed by the blood- 
vessels. Pneuma was identified, in accord with certain 
philosophical tendencies, with both air and breath. 
These views of Empedocles were rejected by the im- 
portant Coan Medical School, then becoming prominent, 
but were widely accepted elsewhere. Notably Diogenes 
of Apollonia, a contemporary of Hippocrates of Cos, 
was led to investigate the blood-vessels, and his account 
of the vascular system is the earliest that is intelligible. 

3. Early members of the so-called 'Hippocratic Col- 

lection* (q.v.) are the treatises On the sacred disease of 
about 400 B.c. and On the nature of man which is but 
little later. The author of the former opened the skulls 
of goats and found the brain to resemble that of man in 
being cleft into symmetrical halves by a vertical mem- 
brane. The large veins of the neck are intelligibly 
described. The arteries are said to contain air, an idea 
gained from their emptiness in dead animals. On the 
nature of many ascribed by Aristotle to Polybus, son- 
in-law of Hippocrates, contains the doctrine of the four 
humours. These — Blood, Phlegm (pituita)y Black Bile 
(melancholia), and Yellow Bile (chole ) — make up the 
living body as the four elements make up non-lii^^ng 
matter. This doctrine persisted till quite modem tii^es 
and has left definite traces in the anatomical and patl^o- 
logical nomenclature of our own day. \ 

4. An interesting Athenian practitioner of the midc^e 
and late fourth century b.c. was Diodes (q.v.) of Carystui. 
He drew his opinions from many sources, adopting the 
humours of Poly bus and the innate heat of Empedocles, 
regarding with Aristotle the heart as seat of the intelli- 
gence but accepting also Sicilian pneumatism. His ob- 
servations on the early human foetus are the first 
recorded. His work On anatomy, based to some extent 
on human material, has disappeared and we have no 
general early treatise on the subject. Our best repre- 
sentative of the anatomy of the fourth century is the 
tract in the Hippocratic Collection On the heart, of about 
340 B.c. We cannot be sure that it is based on human 
dissection, but it discusses the anatomical similarities of 
man to animals. It places the innate heat in the heart. 
Air enters direct into the left ventricle, where takes place 
some subtle change of blood into spirit, and where too the 
intellect resides. The heart valves are described and 
experiments are suggested for testing their competence. 
There is the startlingly false statement — ^with a claim 
that it is verified by experiment — that, in drinking, some 
of the fluid passes to the lungs. This might be ascribed 
to textual confusion were not the same view expressed 
in Plato’s Timaeus and other early writings. The 
Timaeus itself had little effect on medical teaching. 

5. The direct contributions of Aristotle to human 
anatomy and physiology are unimportant and he did 
not dissect the human body. The text of his account 
of the heart is corrupt and incomprehensible, but it 
was in any event very inadequate, nor did he make any 
proper distinction between arteries and veins, though 
he gave fair descriptions of several of these vessels. Oni 
the other hand, he gave excellent accounts of certain 
organs from the standpoint of comparative anatomy. 
Some were illustrated by drawings, the first anatomical 
figures recorded. We can confidently restore certain of 
them, for example, that of the organs of generation. His 
nomenclature of the uterine organs is still partially 
retained.^ 

6 * Among the noteworthy errors of Aristotle is his 
refusal to attach importance to the brain. Intelligence 
he placed in the heart. This was contrary to the views 
of Diodes and other of his medical contemporaries, 
contrary to the popular view, and contrary to the 
doctrine of the Timaeus. Aristotle must have known 
all these, and it is conjectured that, having found the 
brain to be devoid of sensation, he concluded that it 
could not be associated with it. The function of the- 
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brain was to prevent the heart from over-heating the 
blood. This was effected by the cold Phlegm {pituita) 
secreted in the nose, supposedly by the brain, an idea 
preserved in our anatomical term ‘pituitary body*. 

7« After Aristotle’s time Alexandria became the chief 
medical centre. Herophilus (q.v. ; c. 300 B.c.) of Chalce- 
don was of the earliest Alexandrian scientific generation, 
was the first to dissect the body publicly, wrote a work 
On anatomy, and made numerous discoveries. He re- 
cognized the brain as the central organ of the nervous 
system and the seat of intelligence; distinguished the 
cerebrum from the cerebellum; described the fourth 
ventricle of the brain and even its 'calamus scriptorius', 
which he named (d,vdyXv(f>os KoXafios) ; and described the 
meninges and the ‘wine-press' (torcular, Xtjvos), a conflu- 
ence of veins which modem anatomists, following Galen, 
still name after him. He was the first to grasp the nature 
of nerves other than those of the special senses, and he 
distinguished motor from sensory nerves. The modem 
anatomical terms ‘prostate* (dScvoetSct? TTpooraTat) and 
'duodenum*(SciiScicaSd/cTuAov) are derived, through Galen, 
from him. We owe to him also the first description of 
the lacteals and the first clear differentiation of arteries 
from veins. Pulsation was for him an active arterial 
process. He wrote an anatomy for midwives and is the 
first medical teacher recorded — perhaps apocryphally — 
to have had a woman pupil. 

8. Erasistratus (q.v.) of Chios, a younger Alexandrian 
contemporary of Herophilus, was the first to set forth 
a complete physiological scheme. Accepting the atomism 
of Democritus and its consequent ‘materialism* he de- 
scribed the body as a mechanism, combining this with 
a pneumatic theory. Observing that every organ is 
equipped with a threefold system of branching vessels — 
veins, arteries, and nerves — he concluded that the minute 
divisions of these, plaited together, compose the tissues. 
Blood and two kinds of pneuma are the sources of 
nourishment and movement. Blood is carried by the 
veins, which take it to the heart. Air is taken in by 
the lungs and passing thence to the heart becomes 
changed into the first pneuma, the vital spirit (TrveO/ia 
^wriKov) which is sent to the parts of the body by the 
arteries. Carried by these to the brain it is there changed 
to the second pneuma, the animal spirit (Tjvevfia iffoxt-Koy), 
and distributed to the parts through the nerves, w'hich 
are hollow. 

9. The view of Erasistratus that the heart is the centre 
and source not only of the arterial system but also of the 
venous system was ahead of all opinion until Harvey 
(1628). Perceiving that arteries though empty in dead 
bodies, yet when incised in the living contain blood, 
he sought to explain the presence of the blood in them 
as due to the escape of pneuma through the wound 
leading to a vacuum by which blood was sucked into 
the arteries from the veins through fine intercommunica- 
tions between artery and vein, ^'hc view that arteries 
contain air was experimentally disproved by Galen 450 
years later, but Erasistratus, having realized that the two 
systems communicate at their periphery, was not very 
far from the conception of a circulation. 

zo. Erasistratus advanced on Herophilus* knowledge 
of the nervous system, giving detailed descriptions of the 
cerebral ventricles, which he regarded as filled with 
animal spirit. He observed the cerebral convolutions, 
noting their greater elaboration in man than in animals, 
associated, as he thought, with man's higher intelligence. 
He made experiments on the brain and meninges, traced 
the cranial nerves into the brain itself, and distinguished 
cranial sensory from cranial motor nerves. He also 
attained a clear view of the action of muscles in producing 
movement, regarding their shortening as due to disten- 
sion by animal spirit. , . - 1 

zz. After Erasistratus anatomy and physiology de- 
clined at Alexandria. The schools that arose at Perga- 


mum, Smyrna, Corinth, and elsewhere were poor 
substitutes. The human body ceased to be dissected and 
when Galen began his studies about a.d. 145 it was 
difficult to find even a skeleton in these schools. Never- 
theless, two Ephesians of the first Christian century 
produced noteworthy anatomical works. Of these Rufus 
gave to many parts of the eye the names by which they 
are still known, and in his book on the pulse claimed 
that the heart strikes the chest-wall during contraction. 
Had this critical observation been known to Galen it 
should have led him to modify his physiological scheme, 
perhaps in the direction of a circulation. Soranus of 
Ephesus wrote a book on pregnancy with figures of the 
uterus. Indirect medieval copies of these are the first 
surviving anatomical drawings exhibiting details ascer- 
tainable only by human dissection. 

Z2. Anatomical and physiological science in antiquity 
reached both its climax and its end with Galen (q.v, ; 
A.D. 129-99), who spent his early years gleaning in many 
schools the traditions of his predecessors. His active 
professional life was passed at Rome, where he gave 
public demonstrations. He never dissected a human 
body, but made numerous accurate anatomical and 
physiological studies on a variety of animals, among 
them the Barbary ape, the structure of which is not very 
different from that of man. He also experimented on 
dogs, bears, cattle, and pigs, being struck with the 
resemblance of the latter to human beings. 

Z3. Galen elaborated a complete physiological scheme 
which was generally accepted until modem times. It 
involves three kinds of pneuma or spirit in addition to 
air. The basic principle of life was drawn from the 
world-pneuma of air by breathing. Entering the body 
through the windpipe it passes to the lung and thence 
to the left ventricle, where it encounters the blood. His 
view as to the changes that then take place in the blood 
was most ingenious, and the errors that it involved 
remained current till the seventeenth century. 

X4» Galen believed that chyle, brought from the 
digestive system by the portal vessel, reaches the liver, 
and that that organ has the power of enduing it with a 
pneuma, innate in all living substance, which came to be 
called the natural spirit (TTV€vp.a <f}VGiK 6 v). It then became 
venous blood. This is distributed by the liver through 
the venous system, ebbing and flowing in the veins. 

15. One great branch of the venous system, a mere 
extension of a great tmnk direct from the liver, was the 
cavity that we now call the right ventricle. The venous 
blood that entered this had two possible fates. Most of it, 
remaining awhile in the ventricle, left it to ebb back 
into the liver, having parted with its fumes or impurities, 
which were carried off to the lung and thence exhaled — 
hence the poisonous character of re-breathed air. A 
small fraction of the blood in the right ventricle, however, 
trickling through minute channels in the heart-substance, 
dripped slowly into the left ventricle. There, encoun- 
tering the air brought through the lung, these drops of 
dark blood, charged with natural spirit, are elaborated 
into the higher vital spirit, which is the active principle 
of the bright arterial blood. 

z6- The arterial blood charged with vital spirits is 
distributed through the arteries to all parts of the body. 
Some passes to the so-called ‘rete mirabile* (nXiyfia 
ficyujTov Oavfia) at the base of the brain, and becomes 
charged with yet a third pneuma, the animal spirit derived 
from the brain. This is distributed by the nerves. The 
‘rete mirabile*, absent in man, is well developed in 
cattle. It was from experiments and observations on 
them that this remarkable system was derived. 

ly. Of Galen’s positive anatomical knowledge the best 
presentation is his great work On anatomical procedure 
in sixteen books, of which nine survive in Greek while 
the remainder have been recovered in modem times in 
Arabic translation. His treatise On the uses of the parts 
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of the body of man was the most popular of his general 
anatomical works. On anatomical operations is a superb 
experimental study. On the anatomy of muscles is an 
accurate and remarkable pioneer survey. On bones ^ for 
beginners is his only work based on human material and 
has influenced modem nomenclature. Among his terms 
current in modem anatomy are apophysis, epiphysis, 
trochanter, diarthrosis, and synarthrosis. 

18. In pure anatomy Galen’s best work was on the 
muscles, and his' writings contain frequent references 
to the form and function of muscles of various animals. 
Thus the dissection of the muscles of the orbit and larynx 
was performed on the ox, while those of the tongue are 
described from the ape. Occasionally he indicates that 
he is aware of the difference between the muscles he is 
describing and those of man. His famous and intensely 
teleological description of the structure and functions 
of the hand was derived from that of the Barbary ape. 
There is perhaps in all literature no passage that is more 
confident as to the exact details of the divine intentions. 

19. Galen’s anatomical and physiological writings are 
both voluminous and detailed. They are, however, ill 
arranged, and, since he has no adequate technical nomen- 
clature and is very argumentative, his meaning is often 
obscure. Though his account of the brain and of its 
related nerves is difficult, yet his classification and de- 
scription of the cranial nerves remained in vogue until 
quite modem times, and part of his nomenclature of 
them survives even in current anatomy. 

20. Perhaps Galen’s most remarkable achievement 
was his experimental investigation of the spinal cord, 
the continuity of which at different levels was, he showed, 
necessary for the maintenance of certain functions. 
Injury between the first and second vertebrae caused 
instantaneous death. Section between the third and 
fourth produced arrest of respiration. Below the sixth 
it gave rise to paralysis of thoracic muscles, respiration 
being carried on only by the diaphragm. If the lesion 
were yet lower the paralysis was confined to the lower 
limbs, bladder, and intestines. Galen’s knowledge of the 
functions of the spinal cord was not developed and 
indeed was not adequately appreciated until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

21. Galen’s scientific works are among the most 
influential of all time. Nevertheless he established no 
school and he had neither disciples nor followers. On 
his death in 199 the prosecution of anatomical and physio- 
logical inquiry ceased abruptly. Silence descends like 
a curtain ; the classical period of the subject is over and 
the Dark Ages have begun. 
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ANAXAGORAS (c. $oo-c. 428 b.c. ; Apollodorus ap. 
Diog. Laert. 2. 7), son of Hegesibulus, a native of 
Clazomenae, the first philosopher to reside in Athens. 
He came in 480, probably with Xerxes’ army, and ‘began 
to philosophize at Athens in the archonship of Callias 
(Calliade^) at the age of 20, where he is said to have 
remained 30 years’ (Demetrius of Phalerum ap. D.L. 


ibid.). The teacher and friend of Pericles, he was 
indicted by the latter’s enemies on charges of impiety 
and medism ; but with Pericles’ aid he escaped to Lamps- 
Bcus, where he founded a school and died in general 
honour and esteem. Accounts of the trial vary: the 
probable date is 450, not 432 (as Ephorus ap. Diod. 
12. 38 f. and Plut. Vit, Per. 32 state). A.’s astronomical 
views, the main ground of the charge, were influenced 
by the fall of the meteorite at Aegospotami in 468-467. 
Only one work is ascribed to him: from bk. i a score of 
fragments is preserved by Simplicius. 

2 m Conflicting testimonies make modem reconstruc- 
tions of A. ’a system problematic. He accepts, like Em- 
pedocles, the Eleatic denial of ‘becoming* and void, but 
advocates a radical pluralism and an indefinitely com- 
plex matter. His Sphere is a ‘mixture’ containing ‘seeds* 
(anepfiara) of every qualitatively distinct natural sub- 
stance, organic and inorganic: these (flesh, blood, bone, 
gold, etc.) are infinitely divisible into parts like each 
other and the whole — hence Aristotle’s name for them, 
‘homoeomeries* (ofioLofiepif ) — and are A.’s ‘elements’; 
Empedocles’ are mixtures of seeds of all sorts (Travairep- 
piai). A. thus rejects contemporary atomism and, im- 
plicitly, Empedocles* less drastic pluralism. Seeds take 
their quality from their prevailing component (fr. ijz); 
but actually, at every stage of division, imperceptible 
portions of every other ‘qualitied’ thing remain, for (£r. 
ii) ‘in everything there is a portion of everything 
except mind (vou?)’. This last A. introduces as initiator 
of cosmic motion and animating principle of plants and 
animals. Mind, because itself separate and unmixed, 
can move other things. 

3. Anaxagoras thus explains growth and nutrition 
without assuming qualitative change (cf. fr. 10): the 
characters which ‘emerge’ must have been present, im- 
perceptibly, in the germ or food, and rendered apparent 
by regrouping. But much is obscure: modem contro- 
versy centres round the place of the contrary ‘opposites’ 
(the hot, the cold, etc.) in A.’s scheme. Tannery’s view 
that these are the ingredients of the seeds has been 
modified by Burnet and Cornford. Cornford, identifying 
them with the ‘things* of which there is something in 
everything, uses this dictum to explain the qualitative 
differences in the seeds only, not also, as do Aristotle 
and Burnet, biological changes. Bailey adopts the usual 
and literal (but uneconomical) interpretation, which was 
that of Aristotle and subsequent ancient authorities, that 
every seed contains a portion of every other ; and 
apparently avoids a vicious infinite regress by assuming 
two forms of mixture: (i) complete fusion (avfipLL^Ls) in 
the All, from which seeds of different sorts arc broken 
off ;(2) compounding of these by juxtaposition (ady^pim?) 
— a distinction scarcely justified by the texts. 

4. Anaxagoras' cosmology is a closely knit part of the 
theory. Nous starts a rotatory motion (Trept^t^p'^jw) 
which gradually spreads. Thus seeds are separated out, 
the dense, moist, cold, and dark (di^p) going to the centre, 
their opposites (at^ijp) to the circumference. The heavenly 
bodies are stones, tom from the earth, which motion 
renders red-hot (cf. astronomy). A. follows the Ionian 
tradition of a flat earth, but knows the cause of eclipses. 
He assumes only one world. (Comford’s arguments 
against Burnet in CQ xxviii (1934) are convincing.) 
Sense-perception depends on the contrast of unlikes. 

5. Anaxagoras’ great reputation in antiquity is en- 
dorsed on^the whole by Aristotle. He solves the problem 
raised by Parmenides more subtly, if less simply, than 
the Atomists. His failure to use mind as a teleological 
principle, which Plato and Aristotle deplore, was for- 
tunate for science. 
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ANAXANDRIDES (4th c. b.c.), Middle Comedy poet 
who came to Athens from Rhodes or Colophon. His 
plays are dated by inscriptions from 382 to 349 b.c. 
(first victory, 376 B.c.); with 65 comedies he won 10 
victories. Forty-two titles have survived, 15 denoting 
mythological burlesques. Aristotle, who often mentions 
him, says (Rhet. 3. 12) that Philemon (q.v. 5; not the 
famous comic poet) acted in Anaxandrides’ plays. 

Fr. 6, parody of style of Timotheus ; fr. 39, an Athenian 
contrasts Egyptian and Athenian ideas and customs; 
fr. 41, wedding-feast of Cotys’ daughter with Iphicrates; 
fr. 49, the quack doctor; fr. 52, cynical view of marriage. 

FCG iii. 161 ff.; CAF il. 135 ff. W. G. W. 

ANAXARCHUS (4th c. b.c.) of Abdera, a follower of 
Democritus, with Sceptical tendencies, was the teacher 
of Pyrrhon the Sceptic. His nickname Ev^aifioviKos im- 
plies that he treated happiness as the summum bonum. 
He accompanied Alexander the Great on his Asiatic 
campaigns and was much esteemed by him. He is 
usually represented in antiquity as a flatterer of Alexan- 
der, but this may be due to Peripatetic prejudice. He 
was cruelly put to death by the Cypriot prince Nicocreon. 

Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr.' ii. 235-40. PW 
i. 2080. W. D. R. 

ANAXICRATESf admiral of Alexander the Great, see 

ARABIA. 

ANAXILAS (i), tyrant of Rhegium, 494-476 B.c. He 
tried to take Zancle from Hippocrates (q.v. i) by offering 
it to Samian refugees, but the Samians came to an agree- 
ment with Hippocrates. Later he succeeded in expelling 
them and settling other Greeks, especially Messenians 
(c. 490), from whom the town was renamed Messana. 
In 480, through antagonism to Gelon, he was on the 
Carthaginian side; afterwards he became dependent on 
Syracuse. In 477 he threatened Locri, but Hieron 
(q.v. i) intervened; next year he died. The story in 
Paus. 4. 23 which connects him with Aristomenes (q.v.) 
is a mere invention. 

Hnckforth, CAH iv, ch. 11; Kroymann, Sparta und Messenien 
(i937)i ch. 2. V. E. 

ANAXILAS (2) (4th c. B.c.), Middle Comedy poet, 
whose name bespeaks a Dorian origin, and whose date is 
indicated by his burlesques (frs. 14 and 26) of Plato 
(who died in 347 B.c.) and his composition of a comedy 
NeoTTis (cf. EUBULUS (2) and antiphanes), named after 
the courtesan (31 w. attempt to describe the type, fr. 22). 
His plays are mythological burlesques {Klpta^, ^Qpai), or 
deal with daily life CAypoiKos, AvX’qrrj^). 'YaKivdos nop- 
voPouKos appears to combine both tjqjes ; BoTpvXlojv is 
perhaps a vine-growing peasant ; MovorponoSi a study of a 
Timon-like character, is influenced by Phrynichus. Fr. 
27 is on the ‘new music* of the time: t) pLovaiKrj S* tLtnrcp 
AiPvrj npos rwv Qetov | det ti Kaivov /car’ iviavrov Orjplov 
I tIktcl, 

FCG iii. 341 ff- : CAF ii. 264 ff. W. G. W. 

ANAXIMANDER (Ava^lfiav^pos) (bom 610 b.c.) of 
Miletus wrote the first Greek treatise in prose c. 546 B.c. 
He held that the origin (apxq) of all things was the Infinite 
(to arretpop), which he regarded as the Divine, describing 
it as ‘immortal and deathless' and as ‘surrounding and 
governing’ the innumerable worlds. Each world he 
envisaged as a community of conflicting opposites 
‘separated’ out of the Infinite by the world-rotation and 
liable to inevitable ‘punishment’ for their mutual ‘in- 


justice’. He thereby first conceived the entire universe 
as subject to a single law. A, revolutionized astronomy 
by regarding our world no longer as hemispherical but 
as spherical; in the centre is the unsupported Earth, 
shaped like a truncated column, around wliich circle at 
even distances and in an inclined plane stars, moon, and 
sun. Hence he is credited, perhaps rightly, with dis- 
covering the obliquity of the ecliptic. He introduced into 
Greece the gnomon, which he used to determine the 
equinoxes, and drew the first map of the earth. See also 
ASTRONOMY. 

Diels, Vorsokrf i. 8 1-90; Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, 
50-71; W. Jaeger, Paideia (Engl. Transl®. 1945), 154-61; PW i. 
2085. A. H. C. 

ANAXIMENES (i) of Miletus (fl. c. 546 B.c.), junior 
and perhaps pupil to Anaximander (q.v.), maintained 
in simple Ionic prose that all things arise from air (arjp), 
which when rarefied becomes fire, when condensed, 
progressively wind, cloud, water, earth, stone; all other 
things are formed from ^ese. The Earth is thin and 
flat, floating on air; sun, moon, and stars are leaves of 
fire exhaled from the Earth and carried by air around it, 
setting behind high ground in the distant north. A.'s 
astronomy is retrograde from Anaximander’s; but in 
his theory of condensation and rarefaction he is the first 
to conceive the cosmos as governed according not to 
a moral but to a physical law. 

Diels, Vorsokr* i. 90-6; Bumet, Early Greek Philosophy^, 72-9; 
PW i. 2086. Zeller- Mondolfo, La jilosofia dei Greet 1' (1938), 
206-38. A. H. C. 

ANAXIMENES (2) of Lampsacus (c. 380-320 b.c.), 
historian and rhetorician, a pupil of Zoilus and instructor 
of Alexander. Fragments of his historical works — 
^EXX-qvLKa, ^iXimriKa, and a History of Alexander — reveal 
rhetorical influences seen yet more clearly in his speeches, 
writings on Homer, and naiyvia. More signifleant is his 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, formerly attributed to Aris- 
totle, the fourth-century origin of which is confirmed by 
the Hibch Papyrus (1906), no. 26, As the sole surviving 
manual of early Sophistic rhetoric, it throws light on the 
teaching from Corax to Isocrates. 

Spengcl, Rhet. i. 169-242. J. W. H. A. 

ANAXIPPUS, New Comedy poet, ‘in the time of 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes’ (Suidas). Four 
comedies are plainly attributed to A. ; and one fragment 
(49 vv.) of another is assigned to ‘Anthippus’ — probably 
a mistake for Anaxippus — the verbose but humorous 
speech of a cook who elevates the gastronomic art. 

FCG iv. 459 ff. ; CAF iii. 296 ff. W. G. W. 

ANCAEUS {AyKalosi), in mythology, (i) son or grandson 
of Lycurgus of Arcadia (Hyg. Fab. 14. 14), an Argonaut 
(Ap. Rhod. I. 164), the strongest next to Heracles, with 
whom he is paired (ibid. 426, 531, etc.), killed in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Ov. Met. 8. 315, 391 ff.). (2) son 
of Poseidon (Ap. Rhod. i. 187) and king of the Lcleges 
of Samos; often confused with (i) (as Apollod. i. 112 
and 126). A skilled navigator, he steered the Argo after 
Tiphys died (Ap. Rhod. 2. 894). He planted a vineyard 
and was told by his servant that he should not live to 
drink its wine. On the grapes ripening, he pressed some 
of the juice into a cup, but the man remarked TroAAd 

era^if neXei kvXlkos xal )(€lX€os axpov, and Ancaeus was 

illed by a boar before he could drink (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
I. 188). H. J. R. 

ANCHISES y in mythology, son of Capys and grandson 
of Assaracus, belonged to the younger branch of the 
'Trojan royal house. Spoken of with respect in the Iliad, 
he is chiefly famed for his marriage with Aphrodite 
while pasturing herds on the slopes of Ida, from which 
union Aeneas was bom. Forbidden to reveal the name 
of his son’s mother, he is said to have boasted of it among 
his friends, and for this was blinded or lamed by lighming. 
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At the fall of Troy he was rescued by Aeneas, who carried 
him on his shoulders from the city, and subsequently 
shared his son's wanderings. Tradition gives many 
accounts of his death ; Virgil places it at Drepanum in 
Sicily, and later describes him in the Elysian fields. 

R. A. B. M. 

ANCHISTEIS (dy;^t<rretr), the kinship-group, extend- 
ing to second cousins, which was the basis of family law 
at Athens; also called avyy€V€L£. In cases of homi- 
cide, the nearest male relative within this limit had to 
prosecute ; in cases of i ntcstacy, the nearest male relative 
within this limit could claim the property. Relatives on 
the father’s side had precedence, but the mother's 
relatives were included. A. W. G. 

ANCONA CAyKwv, so called from the shape of its har- 
bour, which resembles an elbow-socket), a town of Italy 
in the territory of the Piceni, with the only good natural 
harbour on the central east coast, but with a poorly 
developed hinterland. It is first mentioned as a colony 
of refugees from Dionysius I of Syracuse. It was used 
by Cornelius Cinna as the mustering point of his expe- 
ditionary force against Sulla (84 B.C.), and it subsequently 
served as a port of embarkation to Dalmatia. Trajan 
rebuilt the harbour and erected a commemorative arch 
on a mound above it. M. C. 

ANCYRA ( Vlyifvpa, modem Angora), a city in that part 
of Phrygia settled by the Galatians, one of whose three 
tribes, the Tectosages, made it their capital. It lies in a 
strong position, around the steep fortified crag which 
formed its acropolis, at an important road junction, and 
rose to prominence as the capital of the province Galatia, 
as again to-day as the capital of Turkey. On the walls 
of the temple of Rome and Augustus, the ruins of which 
still stand, was inscribed the bilingual record of the 
reign of Augustus known as the Monumentum An- 
cyranum. W. M. C. 

ANDOCEDES (i) (c. ^o-c. 390 b.c.), a member of an 
aristocratic family which, as he claimed, had been 
distinguished for three generations. In 415, shortly 
before the starting of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
Athenian feeling was shocked by two acts of sacrilege, 
the mutilation of the Hcrmae and the parody of the 
Mysteries of Eleusis by Alcibiades. A. was accused of 
participation in both these acts. He cleared himself in 
the case of the Mysteries, but admitted some knowledge 
of the Hcrmae incident. He was imprisoned, and in 
order, as he says, to save his father and others, decided 
to tell all that he knew. A sentence of atimia was passed 
on him, and he went abroad. In his speech De Reditu, 
some years later, he affirms that he knew of the plot and 
opposed it, that at the time when the sacrilege was com- 
mitted he was incapacitated by an accident, and that 
he was induced by threats to say nothing about it. For 
some years he was engaged in commerce in various parts 
of the world. In 411 he provided oars for the Athenian 
fleet at Samos, and returned to Athens to plead for a 
remission of his sentence. The Four Hundred, who had 
now come into power, rejected his plea. In 410 he made 
another unsuccessful attempt, delivering the speech De 
Reditu ; he was finally reinstated under the terms of the 
amnesty of Thrasybulus (403). 

He took an active part in public life, speaking in the 
Assembly as a warm supporter of democratic ideals. 
In 399 he was accused of impiety on two counts, the 
more serious being that he had taken part in the Mys- 
teries when he was legally disqualified from doing so. 
He defended himself successfully in the De Mysteriis. 
In 391 he was one of the envoys appointed to negotiate 
peace with Sparta. The attempt was unsuccessful. The 
Ps. -Plutarch states that he went into exile a second time, 
and we know nothing of his subsequent adventures. 


Speeches 

1. De Reditu, 410 B.c. In 415 A. made certain dis- 
closures under a guarantee of immunity from punish- 
ment, but the decree of Isotimides excluded from the 
Agora and the temples all who had committed impiety 
and confessed it. The enemies of A. maintained that 
this decree applied to him. A. pleads his subsequent 
services to the State, particularly to the army at Samos, 
as a reason for his reinstatement. 

2. De Mysteriis, 399 B.c. A. had returned to Athens 
under the general amnesty of 403, and four years later 
was charged with having transgressed the decree of 
Isotimides by taking part in the Mysteries and entering 
the temple of Eleusis. His adversaries (see [Lysias], 
Against Andocides) maintained that the amnesty was only 
political and did not extend to religious matters. A. here 
maintains that he was guiltless with regard both to the 
Mysteries and to the Hermae incident, and therefore the 
decree does not touch him. The speech is of great 
importance in relation to the history of the year 415. 

3* De Pace, 390 b.c. A. argues unsuccessfully in 
favour of peace with Sparta on terms practically the 
same as those obtained three years later by the peace of 
Antalcidas. 

4. Against Alcibiades is a rhetorical forgery of late 
date (J ebb, Attic Orators i. 134-6). 

Four lost speeches were entitled IIpos eralpovs, 
jSovAcurt/coff, Tlepl rijs Ivhel^ews, and AnokoyLa, irpos 
0 aLaKa. 

Greek and Roman critics discovered in A. faults 
which, according to their canons, were serious; and 
admittedly the faults are there. He sometimes carries 
the use of parenthesis to absurd extremes; he cannot 
keep to one point at a time ; his style is so loose that the 
argument is hard to follow. On the other hand, this 
inconsequential method of expression is at times effective, 
giving the impression of an eagerness which outruns pre- 
meditated art. He possessed a natural gift of expression, 
a fine flow of words, and a good narrative style. He was 
not a professional rhetorician, and if he neglected scho- 
lastic rules, it can at least be claimed for him that he was 
successful on his own unconventional lines. 

For general bibliography see attic oiiators. Text: Blass-Fuhr 
(Teubner, 1913). Commentary, De Mysteriis and De Reditu, E. C. 
Marchant (i88y). Index (to A., Lycurgus, and Dinarchus), L. L. 
Forman (U.S.A. 1897). J. F. D. 

ANDOCIDES (2) (fl. last quarter of 6th c. b.c.), a 
potter in Athens, known from six signatures. Two 
important artists worked for him: i. Andocides painter. 
Painted amphorae and cups in black- and red-figure (the 
black-figure parts perhaps by another), red-figure, and 
white-figure technique. Successor of Execias (q.v.). 2. 
Menon painter (probably called Psiax; worked also for 
the potter Menon). Painted amphorae, hydriae, and 
small vases in black-figure, black- and red-figure, and 
red-figure technique. 

J. D. Deazley, Attic Black-figure (i928](, 25; Attische Vasenmaler 
(*923)1 7 . 9: G. M. A. Richter, AJArch. 1934, 547: H. R. W. 
Smith, ISew Aspects of the Menon Painter (1929). T. B. L. W. 

ANDREAS (d. 217 b.c.^, physician of Ptolemy IV 
(Philopator). Works : NapOrj( (a pharmacopoeia, with 
descriptions of plants and roots) ; tlepi 8aiccTaiv(on snake- 
bites) ; IJepl rtjv TreTrioreu/xeVoiv (against super- 

stitious beliefs); Uepi aretfxivwv (all lost except for 
fragments). 

PIT 1.2136. 

ANDRISGUS, an Adramyttian adventurer, claiming to 
be Philip, the son of Perseus and Laodice, appeared as 
pretender to the Macedonian throne. On approaching 
Demetrius I of Syria, Laodice’s brother, he was handed 
over to Rome, but escaped and with Thracian help 
invaded Macedonia, where by two victories and re- 
pressive measures he established control in 149 B.c. 
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Rejecting negotiations with Scipio Nasica, he defeated 
Juventius ThaLna, but was crushed in 148 by Q. Caeci- 
lius Metellus. 

Livy, Per, 48-50; Polyb. 36. g-io and 17; Zonar. 9. 28. G. Coltn» 
Roma et la Gr^ce (1905), 608. A. H. McD. 

ANDROGEUS CAvhpoyews), in mythology, (i) son of 
Minos (q.v.) and Pasiphad, was treacherously killed by 
his defeated rivals after a victory in the Panathenaic 
games, or (in another version) was sent by Aegeus king 
of Athens against the Marathonian bull and destroyed 
by it. To avenge him Minos besieged Athens, and was 
only appeased by an annual tribute of seven youths and 
seven maidens to be thrown to the Minotaur. Later he 
was honoured in Phalerum as Kara irpvpLvav rjpu)^, (z) 
Greek leader killed at Troy (Verg. Aen. 2. 370-3). 

R. A. B. M. 

ANDROMACHE, in mythology, daughter of Estion 
king of Thebe and wife of Hector (q.v. ; IL 6. 395 ff.). 
Her father and brothers were killed by Achillea, her 
mother taken prisoner but ransomed (ibid, 414 ff.). 
After the fall of Troy her son Astyanax was put to death 
by the Greeks (Little Iliad, fr. 19 Allen; Iliu Persis) and 
she herself became Neoptolemus’ slave (ibid.). She bore 
him a son, Molossus, eponym of the Molossians. Ac- 
cording to Euripides (Andromache) she narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of Neoptolemus* wife Hermione 
(q.v.) during the visit to Delphi in which he was killed 
(see neoptolemus). After his death (Euripides) or before 
his marriage (Aen, 3. 327-9) she was handed over to 
Helcnus, with whom she lived the rest of her life in 
Epirus. H. J. R. 


ANDROMEDA, in mythology, daughter of Cepheua 
king of the Ethiopians and his wife Cassiepeia or Casst- 
ope (KaacniTTCia, KaamoTnj), A principal source of our 
information about her is apparently the Andromeda of 
Euripides (Nauck‘, pp. 392 ff.). Cassiepeia boasted that 
she was more beautiful than the Nereids ; they complained 
to Poseidon, who flooded the land and sent a sea-monster 
to ravage it. On consulting Ammon, Cepheus learned 
that the only cure was to expose Andromeda to the 
monster, and she was accordingly fastened to a rock on 
the sea-shore. At this point Perseus (q.v.) came by on 
his way from taking the head of Medusa. He fell in 
love with Andromeda at sight, and got her and her 
father's consent to marry her if he could kill the sea- 
beast. This he did; but Andromeda’s uncle Phincus, 
who had been betrothed to her, attacked him by open 
force (Ov. Met. 5. i ff.) or otherwise (imBovXevovTOSt 
Apollod. 2. 44). Perseus showed him and nis followers 
the head of Medusa, turning them all into stone. He 
and Andromeda stayed for a time with Cepheus, and left 
their eldest son, Perses, with him; from Perses the 
Persian kings were descended. They then went on to 
Seriphus and thence to Argos and Tiryns, see Perseus. 
Their other children were Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Heleius, 
Mestor, Electryon, and a daughter Gorgophone (Apollod. 
2. 43-9 ; other authorities in Nauck, loc. cit.). The story 
is of a type widely distributed (Stith Thompson Riii. 
1 . 3) and may well have had a share in forming the legend 
of St. George and the dragon (Politis in Aaoypa<fila 4, 
P- f-)* 

l^at Andromeda, Perseus, Cepheus, Cassiepeia, and 
the monster were all turned into the constellations 
bearing their names (the monster is Cetus) was asserted 
Euripides, according to [Eratosthenes], CatasU 17, 
by the natural interpretation of his words; he may, 
however, merely mean that Euripides tells the story of her 
rescue. If the first interpretation is right, it is one of the 
very few Greek star-myths which can be traced back to 
an earlier date than the Alexandrian period. 

See Manilius 5. aaff., 540ff.; [Eratoathenesi 15-17; 

Poet. Atif. a. 9-12; achol. German. Aral, pp. 77 n., 137 ff. 


Hyginua, 

■St*: 


ANDRON of Halicarnassus, author concerned with the 
genealogies of Greek cities and families (EvyyeviKa or 
Ewyyivtiai), a popular subject in the fourth century d.c. 
The ascription of an Atthis to him is improbable. 

FGrll i. 10; FHG ii. 349. 

ANDRONICUS, Livius, see livius andronicus. 

ANDRONICUS RHODIUS (1st c. b.c.). Peripatetic 
philosopher, who recalled the attention of the school 
to the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which had 
sunk into neglect. He arranged the works of both in the 
order in which those of Aristotle and in part those of 
Theophrastus have survived; on his arrangement of 
Aristotle’s works is based the list preserved by Ptolemy. 
He wrote a treatise in at least five books on the order 
of Aristotle’s works, with discussion of their contents and 
authenticity, an account of his life, and a transcript of 
his will. In his work he had the assistance of the gram- 
marian Tyrannio. Andronicus* editorial work is probably 
to be dated about 40 b.c., and his assumption of the 
headship of the Peripatetic school at Athens shortly 
thereafter. The work De Passionibus which passes under 
his name (bk. 1, ed. X. Kreuttner, 1885; bk. 2, ed. K. 
Schuchhardt, 1883) is spurious. 

I. 2164. W.D.R. 

ANDROS, the most northerly of the Cyclades (q.v.). 
In the eighth century B.c. the island was dependent on 
Eretria. It submitted to Persia in 490, thus angering 
Athens, and later Pericles planted Athenian colonists 
there. About 410 it revolted from Athens ; as a free State 
it entered the second Athenian confederacy (378-377). 
After the battle of Chaeronea the island came under 
Macedonian control, which remained more or less 
continuous until the occupation by Pergamene and 
Roman forces in 200. After 133 Andros was associated 
with the Roman province of Asia. 

IG zii. 5; Bursian ii. 441 ff.; T. Sauciuc, Andros (19x4^ ^ ^ 

ANDROSTHENES, of Thasos, sailed with Nearchus 
(q.v. 3) and wrote an account of the voyage and of his 
subsequent exploration of the inner Persian Gulf and 
Bahrein. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources. 

ANDROTION (4th c. b.c.), entered Athenian public 
life c. 386 and was engaged in military or diplomatic 
matters for the next forty years. Pupil of Isocrates. 
Accused by Demosthenes (Or. 22) in 354-353 of making 
an illegal proposal (Trapdi^o/Aa). His (q.v.), probably 
in ten books, was next in importance to that of Philo- 
chorus, being one of Aristotle’s sources for the Athenian 
Constitution. It reached 346. 

FHG i. 371. O. L. B. 

ANGELS (ayyeXoi), •messengers’. Hermes was con- 
sidered the messenger of the Olympians, and named 
Angelos (once Euangelos). The same function was at- 
tributed to Iris (in the Iliad and Homeric Hymns), and in 
Plato (Cra. 407 c, 408 b) the two arc the divine angeloi. 
Hecate- Artemis is also designated as angelos (Sophron 
in schol. Theoc. z. 12), which signifies her intercourse 
with the nether world and the dead. Hermes is once 
named the ’messenger of Persephone*. Thera has yielded 
interesting sepulchral inscriptions (Christian), in which 
the ’angelos* of the defunct is mentioned, JG xii. 3. 933 ff. 
(Index, p. 257; in no. 1238 the protective genius of the 
grave, cf. Hermes in Thessaly). The role of the angels 
became important in Gnostic and Neoplatonic systems 
(in the following order ; gods, archangels, angels, demons, 
heroes); they were connected with the planets (under 
Jewish-Chaldaean influence), dominated metals and 
plants, and their names had magic virtues (see PGM, 
Index). Their cult flourished in Egypt and Asia Minor 
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especially in the second and third centuries a.d. and 
gained new life with the Christians (Michael replacing 
Hermes, but also Apollo, etc.)- 

Th. Hopfner, GrUchisch-Sgyptisrher Offenharungszauber (vol. xxi 
end xxiii of Wesaely's Studien zur Paldngraphie und Papyruskunde 
1922, 192^)i, §§ 135 ff ; H. Lccicrcq, art. ‘Anges’ in Cabrol-Lecicrcq, 
Dictionnatre d' archiologie chreticnne i. 2, col. 2080-161. S. £. 

ANGERONA, Diva, a Roman goddess, worshipped 
on 21 Dec. (Divalia or Angeronalia), in the Curia 
Acculeia (Varro, Ling, 6. 23), or the sacellutn VolupiaCy 
where there stood on the altar a statue of Angerona 
with her mouth bound up and sealed (Macrob. Sat, 
I. 10. 8; CIL i*, p. 337). The ancients connected her 
name with angina (Festus, p. 16, 12 Lindsay) or angor 
(Masurius ap. Macrob. ibid.) ; Mommsen with anger ere ^ 
*to raise up’, sc. the sun after the solstice. 

See Wissowa, RK 241. H. J. R. 

ANGITIA, or the ANGITIAE, Marsian goddess(es), 
principally worshipped on the Lacus Fucinus at Lucus 
Angitiae (now Luco), also at Sulmo, where the plural of 
the name is found (see, for the former, Aen. 7. 759). 
Her native name was Anagtia and she seems to have 
been a goddess of healing and very popular ; see Conway, 
Ital. Dialects, 182, 289 f.; Wissowa, RK 49; Schirmer 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

ANICETUS, prefect of the fleet at Misenum, was 
freedman and tutor of Nero, who used him to murder 
Agrippina. Subsequently induced to confess himself 
Octavia’s paramour, he was exiled to Sardinia (a.d. 62). 

PIR\ A 589 

ANIMALS, DOIVIESTIC, ree pfts. 

ANIMALS, SACRED. Neither Greece nor Italy re- 
garded any beast as an incarnate god in classical times 
(unlike Egypt, with the practices of which land they 
became familiar), but various animals were sacred in one 
sense or another, (i) A number of beasts and birds are 
connected with individual gods ; thus, the eagle is associ- 
ated with Zeus, the cow and the peacock with Hera, the 
owl with Athena, the bull with Dionysus, and so forth ; 
in Italy, the wolf and the woodpecker are creatures of 
Mars (e.g. Plut. Rom. 4). For the Greek associations of 
animals and plants with deities, see Eustathius in II. , 
p. 86, 36 ff., discussed by C. Reinhardt, De Graecorum 
theologia(i gio), p. 90 ff. It is a tenable theory that some 
at least of these deities were originally theriornorphic. 
(2) Besides the consecrating of victims to gods and the 
dedication of a live creature to some deity (as the horses 
dedicated by Julius Caesar, Suet. Divus Julius 81 ; such 
animals were unworked and called diftcroi in Greek, e.g. 
PI. Critias 1 19 d) we occasionally hear of an animal living 
in a shrine, as serpents (q.v.) very commonly in chthonian 
cults (Ercchtheus, on the Acropolis, Hdt. 8, 41. 2; 
Asclepius, Ar. Plut, 733) ; geese sacred to Juno (Moneta) 
(Livy 5. 47. 4). (3) Sporadically, we hear of some 
creature locally sacred and inviolable; e.g. tortoises on 
Mt. Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54. 7); these were regarded 
as sacred to Pan. Such phenomena have often been 
explained as survivals of totemism, but there is no evi- 
dence that this ever existed in Greece, see Rose, Primitive 
Culture in Greece, 47-51- Perhaps no one explanation 
can fit them all. See also birds (sacred). H. J. R. 

ANIO (modem Aniene), a river of Italy rising in the 
Sabine country and separating it from Latium (Pliny, 
HN 3. 54). After flowing seventy-five miles west-south- 
west it joins the Tiber at the site of Antemnae just north 
of Rome. Landslides in a.d. 105 and later have changed 
but not destroyed its spectacular cascades at Tibur (Hor. 
Carm, i. 7. 13; Pliny, Ep. 8. 17). It supplied two aque- 
ducts, Anio Vetus (272 b.c.) and Anio Novus (a.d. 52), 


and below Tibur was navigable (Strabo 5. 238). Recently 
found Neanderthal skulls indicate very ancient habitation 
of its valley. 

G. Colasanti, L*Aniene (1906); T. Ashby, Aqueducts oj Ancient 
Rome (1935), S4i 252. E. T. S. 

ANIUS, in mythology, king of Delos and priest of 
Apollo. His mother Rhoeo being with child by Apollo, 
her father Staphylus son of Dionysus set her afloat in a 
chest, which stranded on Delos. A., when he grew up, 
married Dorippa and had three daughters, the Ocno- 
tropoe, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, who could produce 
respectively wine, seeds, and oil, by grace of Dionysus. 
They thus supplied Agamemnon’s army before Troy. 
A. received Aeneas (Aen. 3. 80). See Lycophron 170, 
and scholiast there. H. J. R. 

ANNA, see dido. 

ANNA PERENNA, a Roman goddess, whose festival 
was on 15 March, i.e. the first full moon of the year by 
the old reckoning (i March being New Year’s Day). 
It was popular and merry (see Ov. Easti 3. 523 ff., with 
PVazer’s commentary). She is usually explained as bping 
a year-goddess, and her name thought of as created f\om 
the prayer ‘ut annare perennareque commode licdat*, 
'for leave to live in and through the year to our liking’ 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 6). See, however, Altheim, Te*ra 
Mater pp. 91 ff., who makes her ‘Mother Pemk’, 
a form of Ceres with Etruscan connexions. She has no 
mythology, but Ovid (ibid.) tells two stories (? of his 
own invention), one identifying her with Anna the sister 
of Dido (545-^56), the other with an old woman of 
Bovillae named Anna (‘Granny’), who fed the plebeians 
during the secession to the Mons Sacer (663-74. On 
what follows, 675 ff., cf. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mytho- 
logy, 324)- H. J. R. 

ANNAEUS, see cornutus, florus, lucan, senega. 

ANNALS, ANNALISTS. From the beginning of 
Roman history to 400 B.c. only scanty records were 
preserved, but the main lines of tradition are authentic 
in the fourth century, and from c. 300 B.c. the tabulae 
pontificum (q.v.) gave regular records of magistrates and 
events of cult importance. These tables were the first 
annals, from which Ennius took the title of his historical 
epic; but their character was still purely sacral in Cato’s 
day (Origines, bk. 4, fr. 77 Peter), and the variance in 
the foundation-dates of Rome indicates that the pontifical 
records were not in full chronicle form in the middle of 
the second century. 

The senatorial historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, Postumius Albinus, and C. Acilius (qq.v.), now 
appear, on M. Gelzer’s reinterpretation of Cicero (De 
Or. 2. 51-2; Leg. I. 5) and his study of the Fabian 
tradition, to have been not annalistic writers, but dis- 
cursive historians, following the Hellenistic ktIocls and 
episodic histories ; Cato’s Origines merely continued their 
work in Latin. If this view is accepted, the evidence of 
both pontifical records and historiography sets the first 
annalistic history in the latter part of the second century 
B.c. 

Under Cato’s influence the ‘old’ aimalists, Cassius 
(q.v.) Hemina and Calpumius Piso (q.v. 1), began the 
systematic reconstruction of Roman history. Then the 
publicadon of the annales maximi in eighty books, ab 
initio rerum Romanarum usque ad P, Mucium pontificem 
maximum, presumably by P, Mucius Scaevola himself 
(Pontifex Maximus from 1 31-130 to between 123 and 
H4 B.C.), set out in formal arrangement year by year the 
official events of the State, viz. elections and commands, 
civic, provincial, and cult business. The composition 
involved for the regal period legendary and antiquarian 
speculation, for the early Republic systematic reconstruc- 
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tion from the nucleus of records, and added to the frame- 
work of the tabulae pontificum from the fuller records in 
the archives. 

The publication was definitive, and the new material 
and its formal arrangement determined the character of 
‘late* annalistic history from Cn. Gellius to the Sullan 
annalists and Livy. The influence of Isocratean historio- 
graphical theory allowed, probably Gellius, certainly 
Valerius Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius (qq.v.) to 
elaborate the ceremonial form and expand the records 
in the light of senatorial constitutionalism, legalistic 
antiquarianism, and family interests, with conventional 
rhetorical composition ; this led, particularly with Antias, 
to inaccuracy, invention, and tendentious falsification. 

The annalistic form was thus established as an historio- 
graphical ycVoff. Licinius Macer (q.v. i) and Aelius 
Tubero (q.v. 2) in following it appear to have checked 
their material, but Livy accepted both material and 
arrangement in its Sullan form, and his work enshrines 
the annalistic tradition. The form was adapted to the 
narration of contemporary history, and was used by the 
Imperial annalists, imposing its conventions even on 
Tacitus. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i> (1914), ii (1906). K. W. Nitasch, Die rBm. 
Annalislik (187^); L. Catitarelli.i^iv. Ftl. i8g8, 209; E. Kornemann, 


275 (for a criticism of these viewa ace F. W. Walbank, CQ 1945, 
*S); J* Ii- A. Crake, CPhil. 1940. See also tabula pontificum. 

A. H. McD. 

ANNIANUS, a ‘neoteric* (q.v.) of Hadrian’s time, 
composed carmina Falisca on country themes. 

Baehr. FPR; Morel, FPL. 

ANNICERIS, of Cyrene, philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school, probably lived under Ptolemy I, who died 283 
B.c. He, Hegesias, and Theodorus 'the godless* became 
leaders of three divergent branches of the school, his 
own originality consisting, so far as we know, in stressing 
the importance of sympathetic pleasure. 

PW i. 2259. W. D. R. 

ANNIUS (and ANNIA), see Faustina, florianus, cal- 
lus, LUCILLA, MILO, VINICIANUS. 

ANNONA. This word, literally ‘harvest’, is almost al- 
ways used in the sense of corn-supply. From the earliest 
times the Romans regarded it as a duty of the State to 
secure that the population of the city was adequately 
supplied with com at a reasonable price ; speculation in 
grain was punishable by law. Under the Republic the 
cura annonae devolved upon the aediles (q.v.), whose 
duties were considerably increased by the introduction 
of frumentationes (doles of cheap or free com) by C, 
Gracchus. In 57 B.c. a special cura annonae was con- 
ferred upon Pompey. Two new aediles {aediles Ceriales) 
were created by Caesar. The corn-supply was made into 
an imperial department by Augustus, who delegated it 
to a praejectus annonae, an equestrian official of high rank. 
The praefectus held office for an indefinite period, and 
had subordinates in the Italian ports and in the prov- 
inces, where bams were erected for storage at the cost 
of the government. Officials connected with the annona 
{aediles, praefecti, curatores) are also found in the muni- 
cipal towns, which followed the example of Rome in 
making public provision for essential foodstuffs. In the 
later Empire the word annona was used of a tax in kind, 
which was imposed by a special imperial order {indictio, 
q.v. ; see also diocletian, para. 7), 

D. van Derchen, Les Distributions de bid et d* argent d la pUhe 
romaine sous I" empire (1939). G. H, S. 

ANONYMUS a contemporary opponent 

of Phrynichus the Atticist (q.v.), who cites from good, 
but not always Attic, writers many words condemned 
by Phrynichus. See lexica segueriana. 


ANONYMUS TTcpl vtj/ovs^ See longinus. 

ANONYMUS SEGUERIANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote a 
Tov ttoAltlkov Aoyou, including references to the 
work of Alexander (q.v. 12), son of Numenius, which 
throw light on first-century rhetorical teaching. 

Spengel, Rbet. i. 427-60. 

ANSER (ist c. B.c.), a salacious erotic poet. Nothing 
remains of his poems. The only unequivocal reference 
to him is in Ovid ( 7 r. 2. 435). 

Cf. R. Unger, De Ansere Poeta (1858). 

ANTAEUS (Min-ato?), in mythology, a giant, son of 
Poseidon and Earth, living in Libya; he compelled all 
comers to wrestle with him and killed them when over- 
come (Pind. Isthm. 4. 56 ff. and schol. Plato, Tht. 169 b). 
He was defeated and killed by Heracles (q.v.). That he 
was made stronger when thrown, by contact with his 
mother the Earth (Apollod. 2. 115), seems a later addi- 
tion to the story. H. J. R. 

ANTAGORAS OF RHODES (3rd c. b.c.), author of 
a Thehais, epigrams, and a Hymn to Love. 

ANTALCIDAS (more correctly Antialcidas) (R. 4th c. 
B.C.), Spartan agent and general, converted first Tiri- 
bazus (392 B.c.) and later Artaxerxes II (388) to the view 
that Persia had greater identity of interest with Sparta 
than with Athens. Having negotiated a Sparto-Persian 
alliance, he blockaded the Hellespont and forced Athens, 
and her allies, to agree to the peace which bears his name 
(386). Its terms abandoned the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor to Persia (Xen. Hell. 5. i. 32-^). He undertook 
further diplomatic missions to Persia in 372 and 367, 
the second of which was a disastrous failure and may have 
occasioned his death by suicide. D. E. W. W. 

ANTEIA, see bellerophon. 

ANTENOR (i), in mythology, an elderly and upright 
counsellor in Troy during the siege, who advised the 
return of Helen to the Greeks, and in return for this 
(or, according to much later accounts, for betraying the 
city) was spared by the victors. Pindar says his de- 
scendants held Cyrene ; but in the story current in Roman 
times he took with him the Eneti from Paphlagonia (who 
had lost their king at Troy) and, settling in Venetia at tlie 
head of the Adriatic, founded Padua. R. A. B. M. 

ANTENOR (2) {c. 540-500 b . c .), Athenian sculptor, 
famous as the sculptor of the first group of the Tyranni- 
cides, Harmodius and Aristogiton {see CRiTius). This 
group stood in the Agora at Athens, but was taken to 
Persia by Xerxes in 480. It was later restored to its place 
by Seleucus or Alexander. Two signed bases of this artist 
were found on the Acropolis at Athens. One of them 
belongs to a fine marble kore now in the Acropolis 
Museum (No. 681). The doubts which have been 
expressed as to the association of the base with the 
statue (see H. Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the 
Acropolis, 31) may be dismissed. It is held by many 
that he was the sculptor of the archaic pedimental 
figures of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. S. C. 

ANTHESTERIA y the festival of the flowers, celebrated 
in the spring, in Athens on the 12th Anthesterion and 
(as the frequent occurrence of the month name Anthes- 
terion shows) in many other Ionian towns. The day 
before had its name, Pithoegia, from the opening of the 
wine-jars. The festival had two aspects, on the one 
hand that of merriment and rejoicing and, on the other, 
that of gloom. On the chief day, the 12th, the new wine 
was ceremonially blessed before Dionysus; everyone 
carried in wine and drank of his own jug; hence this 
day was called Xoes, the Jugs. Small children were ad- 
mitted to the festival and given little jugs ; it was a school 
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holiday. On the same day Dionysus waa brought in 
on a ship set on wheels and married the wife of the 
(Archon-) Basileus, and in the evening, which according 
to religious reckoning belonged to the 13 th, called the 
XiJTpoi, pots with cooked fruits were brought to the dead. 
The derivation of the word from dva^caaaa^at, ‘to raise 
by prayer’, i.e. the dead (J. E- Harrison, ProL to the 
Study of Greek Religion, 48), must be rejected. The 
canrus navalis and the blessing of the wine are repre- 
sented on vase-pictures, which by some scholars are 
referred to the Great Dionysia and the Lenaea respec- 
tively {see lenaea). 

M. P. Nilason, Studia de Dionysiis atticis (1900), 115; Geseh. d, 
griech. Religion (1940) i. 550. L. Deubncr, Attuche Feste, 93 ff. 

M. P. N. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA as a title properly belongs 
to a collection of poems made by a certain Octavianus 
in 532-4 A.D. at Carthage. This work delighted the 
Middle Ages. Of its extant MSS. by far the best is the 
seventh-century Parisinus 10318, called also Salmasianus 
(from its owner Claude de Saumaise, 1588-1653). The 
first five books are missing. But from the Praefatio to 
Octavianus* own poems we may gather that they con- 
tained selections from poets that preceded the sixth 
century a.d. Other MSS., such as Thuaneus (Parisinus 
8071) and Vossianus L.Q. 86, both of the ninth century, 
help to remedy their loss. 7 'he surviving books include 
Virgilian Centos, Serpentine Verses, Poems on Roses, 
Dido’s Letter, Poems of the Vandals, The Vigil of Venus, 
and a host of other pieces dealing with a large variety of 
subjects. 

From the sixteenth century onwards many collections 
of Latin poems have been arranged and published, 
notably those of Joseph Scaliger (1573), P. Burmann 
Secundus (1759-73), J. C. Wemsdorf (1780-99), E. 
Baehrens (1879-83), A, Riese and F. Buecheler (1894), 
and J, W. and A. M. Duff (Selections: Min. Lot, Poets, 
Loeb 1934, with excellent English translation). Such 
collections show the vast output of the minor Latin 
poets that usually are not easily accessible. 

See C. Schubert, Quaestionum de Anthol. Cod. Salmasiani 
Pan 1 (1875); and Prefaces of those scholars mentioned above. 

R. M. 

ANTHOLOGY, dvdoXoyla, ‘bouquet’, was first used of 
a collection of poems in the Byzantine period. The 
greatest classical anthology is the Palatine Anthology 
(quoted as Anth, Pal.) of Greek poetical epigrams — so 
called because the only manuscript was found in the 
Count Palatine’s library at Heidelberg. 

2 . From the fourth century b.c. onwards many col- 
lections of epigrams by individual poets or on single 
subjects were made. The first really large critical 
anthology was the Garland of Meleager (q.v. 2), c. 90 
B.C.), which contained epigrams attributed to about fifty 
poets from Archilochus down to Meleager himself. Most 
of them were elegiac; a few were in other metres; all 
were short, averaging eight lines. They were probably 
arranged in groups, the original epigram on any one 
theme being followed by imitations and variations; but 
there are traces of an alphabetical arrangement, by the 
first letter of each poem. 

3. About A.D. 40 Philippus (q.v. 3) of Thessalonica 
collected a less abundant Garland of Greek epigrammat- 
ists since Meleager. He was more conservative — all his 
poets wrote in elegiacs, and conformed to certain easily 
defined patterns, erotic, epideictic, etc. 

4. Large sections from both Garlands were included 
in the Circle of epigrams compiled about a.d. 570 by the 
Byzantine Agathias (q.v.), who added many contem- 
porary epigrams, and arranged them all by subject: his 
metrical contents-page (Anth. Pal. 4. 3) survives to give 
the scheme he followed. 

5. Under the learned Emperor Constantine VII (912- 
59), Cephalas (q.v.) made the existing Anthology by 


rearranging those of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias, 
and adding others such as Straton’s homosexual poems. 
His arrangement is: (i) Christian epigrams, mainly on 
Byzantine churches; (ii) a description of statues in a 
Byzantine gymnasium (c. a.d. 500); (iii) inscriptions on 
statues in Attains’ temple to filial love (c. 183 b.c.); 

(iv) the prefaces of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias ; 

(v) love-poems; (vi) dedications; (vii) epitaphs; (viii) 
religious epigrams by St. Gregory (c, A.D. 350) ; (ix) epi- 
deictic epigrams — displays of wit and imagination on 
odd facts, famous people, great works of art ; (x) com- 
ments on life and morality; (xi) convivial and satirical 
epigrams; (xii) poems on homosexual love; (xiii) epi- 
grams in peculiar metres; (xiv) riddles; (xv) miscellaneous 
epigrams, including poems shaped like an egg and an axe. 

6. The Anthology of Cephalas was re-edited in 1301 
by the monk Planudes, who expelled many fine poems. 
His revision was the only known collection of Greek 
epigrams until the solitary manuscript of Cephalas was 
found (1606) and — after many vicissitudes — printed. 
The current text ends with the Planudean Appendix, 
a collection of nearly 400 epigrams, chiefly on works 
of art : they come from Planudes* edition, and ultimately 
from a lost book of Cephalas, but are not in the Paladpe 
MS. 

7. The Anthology is a mine of jewels choked wi^h 
masses of lumber. Books i, ii, iii, viii, xiv are worthiest; 
iv, xii, xiii, xv are curious, often (e.g. Meleager’s preface) 
fascinating; the remaining books contain some tedious 
imitations, some trivialities, and some of the finest poetry 
in the world. See epigram. 
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ANTIAS, see FURius (i), Valerius (10). 

AOTICATO or ANTICATONES (Schanz-Hosius* 
viii. I, § 118), two (?) lost books by Caesar (A. Dyroff, 
Rh. Mus. (N.F.) 1 . 481 ff., thinks one by Hirtius) answer- 
ing eulogies on Cato, whose death at Utica occasioned 
laudatory discourses on republican heroes by Cicero, 
Brutus, and Fadius Gallus. J. W. D. 

ANTICLEA {^AvrUXeia), in mythology, daughter of 
Autolycus (q.v.), wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus 
(Od. II. 84-5). Later (as Sophocles, Phil. 417 and 
schol.) Odysseus’ real father is Sisyphus (q.v.). 

ANTICYRAy Phocian town at the head of the gulf east 
of Cirrha. An excellent port and outlet for Phocian 
export, it shared the history of Phocis, being destroyed 
in 346 B.c. and captured by Roman generals. It gained 
a reputation from the medicinal plant hellebore (sup- 
posed to cure madness), which grew in its neighbourhood. 

^ N. G. L. H. 

ANTIDORUS (c. 300 B.c.) of Cyine was the first to 
abandon the name KpnLKos and to call himself ypayLpariKos 
(Clem. Al. Strom, i. 16. 79). He wrote a work on Homer 
and Hesiod, of which the form and content are unknown, 
and a treatise on Acf i;, which was either a lexical study, 
perhaps of Homeric expressions, or a work on style 
(schol. Dion. Thrax, pp. 3, 7, 448 H. ; schol. IL 23, 638-9). 

J. F. L. 
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ANTIDOSIS, An Athenian who had been put to a 
litur^ (q-v.) had a right to refuse it, by asking, at an 
officidly fixed date, another wealthy citizen either to 
perform it in his stead or to agree to an exchange of 
properties. If the other citizen rejected this offer, a 
court decided which of them should perform the liturgy. 
Both parties had to divulge their whole estate on oath, 
three days after they had formally laid claim to their 
opponents’ possessions before the magistrates. Only 
shares in the mines of Laurium had not to be declared, 
because they were free from liturgy obligations. 

A. M. Andreadea, History of Greek Public Finance (U.S.A. 2933), 
283 f.; H. Francotte, UAnttdosis en droit alMnien (1895). 

F. M. H. 

ANTIGEOTS(sth c. b.c .), Attic dithyrambic poet, who 
wrote a dedicatory poem for tripods won at the Dionysian 
competition by the Acamantia tribe. The poem, pre- 
served at Anth, Pal. 13. 28, is written in couplets, the 
first line of which is a dactylic tetrameter followed by a 
trochaic dipody, the second an iambic tripody followed 
by an alcaic decasyllable. Nothing else is known of him 
or his work. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 119. Criticism: U. von 
Wilatnowitz-Moellcndorff, Sappho und Simonides (1913), 218-23. 

C. M. D. 

ANTIGONE (i). In the versions of the legend of 
Oedipus (q.v.) best known to us, he and locasta have 
four children, Eteoclcs, Polyniccs, Antigone, and Ismene, 
though Homer (Od. 11. 271 ff.) and the Cyclic epic 
Oedipodia (see Paus. g. 5. ii) know nothing of offspring 
of the incest and the latter makes Euryganeia daughter 
of Hyperphas the mother of his children. Of these four, 
the two sons are part of the story from the cyclic Thebais 
onwards; the daughters seem to be a later addition, or 
at least are unimportant until the fifth century b.c. The 
earliest certain mention of either appears to be Mimner- 
mus fr. 21 Bergk, from which, combined with Phocylides 
ap. schol. Eur. Phoen, 53 it appears that Ismene was 
‘in converse with Theoclymenus’ (unknown in such a 
context, perhaps a mistake for Periclymenus, one of 
the Theban heroes) and was killed by Tydeus (q.v.) at 
the instance of Athena by the spring which bears her 
name, i.e. the source of the river Ismenus. Ion of Chios 
(fr. 12 Bergk; both this and the passage of Mimnermus 
are from Salustius* argument to the Antigone) said that 
both sisters were burned in the temple of Hera by 
Laodamas son of Eteocles, an otherwise unknown tale. 
Also, in the older stories neither the affair of the burial 
of Polynices nor the banishment of Oedipus is told. 
We have then a legend apparently of fifth-century Attic 
growth, whether pure invention or founded on some 
local tradition. 

2. Omitting the spurious termination of the Septem 
of Aeschylus (latest discussion by P. Groeneboom, 
Aeschylus' Zeven tegen Thebe (1938), p. 245 ff.), our 
materials are the OT, OC, and Antigone of Sophocles 
and the fragments of Euripides, Antigone, with their 
derivatives. Taking the Sophoclean plays in the order 
of events in the story, not of their composition, in OT 
1480 ff. Oedipus takes farewell of his children and 
commends them to the fatherly care of Creon ; they are 
mute figures. In OC he is a wandering beggar, faithfully 
tended by Antigone. Ismene, here as elsewhere the less 
resolute character, remains at Thebes, but comes to 
Colonus (324 ff.) to bring them news of happenings 
« there. Creon, whose character has deteriorated in this 
play, kidnaps both sisters in an attempt to force Oedipus 
to return, but is himself taken by Theseus and the girls 
rescued (818-1096). Antigone advises Oedipus to grant 
Polynices an interview (1181 ff.), and vainly begs her 
brother to abandon the attempt on Thebes (1414 ff.); 
they address each other in terms of deep affection. In 
the Antigone Creon has forbidden Polyniccs to be buried 


after his and Eteocles’ death at each other’s hands 
(23 ff.) ; Antigone resolves to bury him despite this. 
Ismene is horrified, and will not do more than keep her 
secret (85). Antigone contemptuously casts her off and 
later (536 ff.) will have none of her attempts to confess 
herself a confederate. The attempt to give Polynices at 
least the formal minimum of burial succeeds (245 ff.), 
but later (407 ff.) Antigone is arrested while coming 
to pour libation and replace the dust which had been 
swept from the body. Creon now sentences her to be 
placed alive in a vault, despite the protestations of his 
son Haemon who is betrothed to her (635 ff.). In this 
he is doubly wrong, for it is impious to put a living 
person into the underground realm of Hades, and it is 
Antigone’s betrothed husband who should deal with her 
(P. Roussel in Rev. it. grecques (1922), 63 ff.; Rose in 
CQ 1925, 147 ff.). Tiresias warns him (988 ff.) that 
he is offending the gods by leaving dead bodies unburied ; 
he sets out (1095 ff.) to bury Polynices and rescue 
Antigone, but finds her already dead by her own hand ; 
Haemon kills himself over her body and Creon's queen 
Eurydice stabs herself from grief (1183 ff.). 

3. Euripides, possibly using some tradition of the 
existence of descendants of Antigone, modified Sophocles’ 
story ; his play being lost, we have to reconstruct the plot 
chiefly from Hyginus {Fab. 72, which is not an accurate 
synopsis, see C. Robert, Oidtpus, 381 ff. ; Rose, Modem 
Methods in Class. Myth., 40 ff.; J. Mesk in Wien. Stud. 
xlix. iff.). Creon, acting more correctly than in Sopho- 
cles, handed over Antigone, when taken, to Haemon to 
be put to death. He, instead of doing so, hid her among 
shepherds, and had a son by her. The child lived, grew, 
and came to Thebes on the occasion of certain games. 
Since he naturally competed naked, Greek fashion, 
Creon recognized him as one of his own race, the Sparti, 
because he had on his body the peculiar birthmark like 
a spear-head which all that family bore (Hyg. Fab. 72. 3 ; 
Arist. Poet. 1454^22, very likely from this play). He 
denounced the young man as a bastard (fr. 168 Nauck) 
and ordered the deaths, apparently, of Haemon and 
Antigone. Hereupon, according to Hyginus (72. 3) 
Heracles vainly interceded; fr. 177 is an apostrophe to 
Dionysus, and Aristophanes’ argument to Sophocles* 
Antigone says that Antigone was ‘given in marriage’ to 
Haemon, from which, together with general probability, 
it seems likely that Dionysus was the intercessor (if indeed 
the quotation is not from the Antiope) and the play 
ended with a reconciliation and formal union of the 
lovers. 

4* The story in Hyginus is itself evidence that some 
development took place in the legend after Euripides, 
possibly at the hands of the fourth-century tragedians 
(so Mesk). One additional detail, of unknown date of 
origin, is the appearance of Argia, wife of Polynices, to 
help Antigone bury him (Hyginus 72. x ; Statius, Theh. 
12. 177 ff.); she meets Antigone by moonlight; they put 
Polynices* body on Eteocles* still burning pyre, the 
flames of which divide (cf. eteocles); they are taken and 
sentenced to death by Creon, but rescued by the arrival 
of the Attic army under Theseus. 

Although the above stories are not of Theban origin, 
they had been adopted in Thebes by Imperial times. 
Pausanias was shown (9. 25. 2) a place outside the walls 
called avpfia 'AvrtyovTjs, ‘Antigone's drag’, said to be the 
spot where she dragged the body of Polynices, as it was 
too heavy for her to lift, to lay it on the pyre of Eteocles 
(see above ; this suggests that the legend was popularized 
there in a rather late form). It was one of several alleged 
monuments of the mythical past of die city, doubtless 
rather a by-product of the tourist trade than the result 
of a real tradition. 

See material collected briefly in Jebb’s introduction to hia 
edition of Sophocles, Antigone; more in Stoll*f arts. ‘Antigone’ 
and Tsmene’ in Roscher’i Lexikon. H. J. R* 
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ANTIGONE ( 2), in mythology, daughter of Eurydon 
son of Actor, king of Phthia. Peleus (q.v.) was purilied 
by her father after the murder of Phocus {see abacus) and 
married her, with a third of the country for her dowry. 
Later he accidentally killed Eurytion at the Calydonian 
boar-hunt and fled to lolcus (Apollod. 3. 163). H. J. R. 

ANTIGONE (3), in mythology, daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. Because she vied in beauty with Hera, 
the latter turned her hair into snakes; afterwards she, 
or the other gods, turned her into a stork, which there- 
fore preys on snakes (Ovid, Met. 6. 93-5; Servius on 
Aen. I, 2T\Myth. Vat. i. 179.) H. J. R. 

ANTIGONUS (i) I (probably 382-301 b.c.), son of 
Philip, a Macedonian noble, first appears holding a 
command in Alexander's army (334). He was left as 
satrap of Phiygia (333). In Alexander's lifetime he did 
useful work in Asia Minor, but he gave no indication 
of his future greatness. His opportunity came when 
his friend Antipater (q.v. i) gave him command over the 
royal army in Asia (321). His successful campaigns 
against the ‘rebels* Alcetas (320) and Eumenes (320 and 
3 1 8-3 16), and the death of Antipater (319), gave A., 
alone of the generals, a prospect of reuniting all Alexan- 
der’s empire under himself, and this became his unceas- 
ing aim. The result was a coalition of the ‘separatist’ 
generals against him (Cassandcr in Macedonia, Ptolemy 
in Egypt, and Lysimachus in Thrace), but the war 
(315-31 1) left him as strong as before, though the 
occupation of Babylon and the Eastern satrapies by 
Seleucus (312) greatly reduced the area he controlled. 
The peace of 311 lasted only a year, and his separate 
attempts to crush Seleucus (3 10-309), Ptolemy (306- 305), 
and Cassander (304-302) finally convinced them all (with 
Lysimachus) that A. must be crushed. In the decisive 
battle of Ipsus (in Phrygia) he was defeated and killed. 
Of his kingdom little is known. He is said to have 
governed well, and he certainly showed statesmanship 
in his policy towards the Greeks. His reputation rests 
on his greatness as a general, but in an age of peace 
he would probably have been a great ruler, and certainly 
could never have Deen a bad one. 

Diodorus bks. 18-20; Plutarch, Eumenes and Demetrius. W. W. 
Tarn. CAH vi, ch. 15. G. T. G. 

ANTIGONUS (2) II (c. 320-239 B.C.), sumamed Gona- 
tas (Euseb. i. 238 ; meaning unknown), son of Demetrius 
I and Phila, was in charge of Demetrius’ Greek posses- 
sions after 287. In 285, having lost much of Thessaly to 
Pyrrhus, he made peace ; on Demetrius' death (284-283) 
he took the title of king. In 280 he marched on Maccdon, 
but was repelled ; Sparta meanwhile stirred up revolts in 
Greece. After a naval campaign he made a lasting peace 
with Syria (278) ; and having defeated 20,000 Gauls near 
Lysimacheia, he seized Macedonia. For ten months 
Cassandreia resisted, but by 276, when he married 
Antiochus' sister, Phila, he was acknowledged king of 
Macedon. When in 274 Pyrrhus, back from Italy, 
attacked Macedon, many Macedonians deserted; Anti- 
gonus suffered defeats (274-273) and lost Thessaly and 
upper Macedonia. In 272, however, Pyrrhus invaded 
Peloponnesus, and A. joined with Sparta to destroy him. 
He now re-established his power as far as Corinth. 
Shortly afterwards, subsidized by Egypt, Athens and 
Sparta began the Chremonidean War against him (267— 
263/2), which ended with the fall of Athens. After a 
short-lived truce (261), he defeated Ptolemy at sea off 
Cos (258), thus securing the Aegean, and peace followed 
in 255. In 250-249, instigated by Egypt, Alexander, his 
governor of Corinth, revolted, and held Corinth w^ith 
Chalcis until liis death. But after defeating Ptolemy at 
sea off Andros (246), Antigonus tricked Alexander's 
widow, Nicaea, out of Acrocorinth (245). This fortress, 
however, Aratus seized in 243, and Antigonus* subsequent 


Aetolian alliance proved fruitless ; to tltis period belongs 
his patronage of Peloponnesian tyrants. In 241-240 he 
made peace with Achaea, and died in spring 239. 

Blunt, honest, and tenacious, A. won not only Mace- 
don, but also its people. Himself a philosopher, he 
gathered about him poets, philosophers, and historians ; 
and his long reign, despite vicissitudes, re-established 
Macedon as a nation. 

Ancient sources: Plut. Demetr.t Pyrrh., Aral.; Justin, bks. 16 ff. 
For the early years the tradition echoes Hieronymus of Cardia, for 
the later the pro-Spartan Phylarchus. Inscriptions important. 
Modern literature: W, W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913); CAH 
vii; W. Fcllmann, Antigonos Gonatas . . . und die griechischen 
Staaten (1930). F. W. W. 

ANTIGONUS (3) III {c. 263-221 b.c.), sumamed 
Doson^ son of Demetrius the Fair (who was half-brother of 
Antigonus II), became guardian to Philip V on Demetrius 
II*s death (229) and married Philip’s mother Phthia 
(Chryseis). After expelling a Dardanian inroad he 
recovered most of Thessaly from invading Actolians, but 
made an agreement leaving them Phthiotic Achaca, and 
renounced the re-establishment of Macedonian influence 
beyond Thermopylae. Early in 227, as sequel to a 
threatened mutiny by the army assembly, he took the 
title of king. An expedition to Caria in 227 was probably 
directed against Ptolemy: it brought acquisitions in the 
Aegean, alliances in Crete, and temporary gains in Caria ; 
but the islands generally remained independent, and 
Macedonian sea-power now rapidly decayed. Meanwhile 
the Achaean League was crumbling before Cleomenes; 
in 227-226 A. received Achaean envoys favourably, and in 
224, on Aratus’ promise of Acrocorinth, he led his troops 
to the Isthmus. In two campaigns he recovered Arcadia, 
and in winter 224 set up a Confederacy of Leagues, with 
himself as president. In 222 he crushed Cleomenes at 
Sellasia and occupied Sparta. But immediately he was 
summoned to expel the Illyrians from Macedon ; having 
burst a blood-vessel in battle, he died in summer 221, 
after providing for Philip’s succession. 

The Achaean alliance and the Confederacy stamp A. 
as a statesman of generous vision. His policy mainly 
followed traditional lines ; but his rehabilitation of Mace- 
don gave it new life and a strong material background 
for Philip’s wilder policies. 

Ancient sources: Polyb. 2; Plut. Cleom., Arat.; Justin, bk. 28. 
Modem literature: W. W. Tarn, CAH vii; 'Phthia-Chryscis*, 
Athenian Studies presented to W. S Ferguson (U.S.A. 1940), 483 ff. ; 
P. Treves, Athenaeum, 1934-5 ; S. Dow and C. F. Edson, Harv. Stud. 
1937; J. V. A. Fine, AJPhil. 1940. F. W. W. 

ANTIGONUS (4) of Carystus (fl. 240 b.c.), bronze- 
worker and writer, lived at Athens in touch with the 
Academy , worked under Attains I at Pergamum. 

Works. An inferior anecdotal collection survives, the 
(i) 'luropLwv Trapaho^oiv uvvaywyi^ (O. Keller, Rer. Nat. 
scr. Grace. Min. i. 8f.); Diog. Laert. and Athenaeus contain 
fragments from (2) Lives of PhilosopherSt personal charac- 
ter-sketches of contemporaries; (3) various works of 
art-history; (4) IleplXeiews {Aih. 3. 88 a; 7. 297 a; prob- 
ably this A.). 

A reliable biographer with a flowing, periodic style, 
A. achieved considerable popularity. He helped to make 
the statues which celebrated Attalus’ Gallic victory. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, A. v. Karystos (1881). F. W. W. 

ANTILQCHUS, in mythology, son of Nestor (q.v. i), 
mentioned several times in the Iliad as a brave warrior 
and a fine runner (c.g. 15. 569-70). He brings Achilles 
the news of Patroclus’ death (18. 2 ff.), drives cleverly in 
the chariot-race (23. 402 ff.), and courteously cedes the 
second prize to Menelaus (596). His death is mentioned 
(Od. 3. Ill); it took place {Aethiopis, whence Pindar, 
Pyth. 6. 28 ff.) while he was defending his father against 
Memnon, when Paris had killed one of Nestor’s horses 
and he called Antilochus to his help. H. J. R. 
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ANTIMACHUS (i) (probably b. c. 444), of Colophon, 
poet and scholar. It is possible that he competed in a 
poetic contest at the Lysandreia in Samos before Lysan- 
der(died 395), cf. Plut, Lys, 18. 8. Further, the evidence 
of Hcrmesianax, fr. 7, 41-6 and [Plutarch], Cons, ad 
ApolL 9. 106 b may be accepted that he loved one Lyde 
(probably his mistress, not his wife), and wrote his 
narrative elegy with that title, a collection of 'heroic 
misfortunes’, to console himself for her loss. Finally 
Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 91 Voss) records that Plato sent 
Heraclides to Colophon to collect A.’s poems. It is, 
therefore, probable that A. died fairly early in the fourth 
century B.c. 

Works. Our sources mention five poems: Thebais, 
Lyde^ Deltoid Artemis, lachine (?). The Thebais was an 
epic narrating the first expedition against Thebes. For 
lus material A. probably drew not only on the Epic Cycle 
but also on lyric and tragic versions of the story of Thebes. 
The Lyde comprised at least two books, probably con- 
siderably more in view of A.’s reputation for prolixity, 
which the fragments detailing the voyage of the Argo 
seem to justify. Other legends mentioned included those 
of Demeter’s wanderings, Bellerophon, and Oedipus. 
It is clear that except for the metre there was very little 
that was elegiac about the Lyde. Though it is possible 
that the poem contained a preface in which A. explained 
the circumstances that had produced it, there is no 
evidence that once embarked he turned aside from his 
narration of ‘heroic misfortunes* to bewail his own. The 
laments which according to Hermesianax filled the poem 
must have been those of the heroes and heroines. Though 
others, e.g. Mimnermus, had inserted references to myth 
into their elegies, A. was the real founder of Narrative 
Elegy and found many imitators. The Deltoi (? Tablets) 
was perhaps a collection of short poems (? in elegiacs). 
The Artemis, if the first part of PMilan. 17 contains 
excerpts from this poem, was written in hexameters and 
its careful recording of the goddess’s titles and cults 
recalls the Hymn to Artemis of Callimachus. 

Later writers praised A. for his sobriety and virility, 
qualities which perhaps explain Plato’s liking for his 
verse. But Callimachus (fr. 74 b) found him stodgy and 
involved. What little survives seems to justify the more 
unfavourable verdict. But A.’s real importance is that 
as a scholar (he edited Homer) no less than poet he anti- 
cipated by some 100 years the scholar-poets of Alexan- 
dria. Unlike his post-Cyclic predecessors, Pisander and 
Panyassis, he not only borrowed without change from 
early Epic, but also practised all the arts of ‘interpreta- 
tion’, variation, and contamination which were to become 
so popular with the Hellenistic poets, and not least with 
Callimachus. In language, too, A. anticipates the Alexan- 
drians. The scanty fragments contain many ‘glosses’, 
neologisms, and obscure periphrases. 

Text: B. Wyss, Antimachi Colophonii Reliquiae (1936); for 
PMilan. 17 aee also A. Vogliano, Papiri della R. Universitd di 
Milano i (1937), 41-65. G. Wentzel, ‘Antimachos (24)', in PW' i. 
2433-6. E. A. D. 

ANTIMACHUS (2) of Teos, see epic cycle. EGF, p. 
247- 

ANTINOOPOLIS (Sheikh Ab&deh), in Middle Egypt, 
founded in a.d. 130 by Hadrian in memory of Antinous, 
stood east of the Nile at the head of a new road to the 
Red Sea, Its constitution was Greek, modelled on that of 
Naucratis, with special privileges ; hellenized inhabitants 
were brought, e.g., from Ptolemais ; it was also the metro- 
polis of an Egyptian nome. After Diocletian it was the 
administrative centre of the Thebaid. Considerable 
remains of public buildings existed in 1800, but have 
been destroyed. The cemeteries were excavated by 
Gayet, the mounds explored for papyri by Johnson. 

E, Jomard, Description de I’l^gypte, Antiquitis, ch. 15, pis. 53“6i : 
E. Kuhn, Antinoopolis (191:3); J. Johnson, ‘Antinofe and its papyri 
( 7 Ee.Arch. 1914): H. I. Bell, JRS 1940. 133 - 47 . J. G. M. 


ANTINOUS (i), in mythology, chief of Penelope’s 
suitors, son of Eupeithes (OJ. 1. 383) ; killed by Odysseus 
(22. 8 ff.). 

ANTINOUS (2) (b. c. a.d. 110-12), Greek-born at 
Bithynium (= Claudiopolis) Bithyniae. His beauty and 
grace made him Hadrian’s favourite; accompanying 
Hadrian up the Nile in 130, he was drowned, to Hadrian’s 
bitter grief. His royal friendship and tragic death (some 
said he gave his life for Hadrian) aroused almost legen- 
dary fame. Deified, he was commemorated by the 
Egyptian city Antinofipolis (q.v.), and by cults, festivals, 
and statues in many lands. 

B. W. Henderson, Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian 
(*9*3). 130 ff.; see also PIR}, A 737. C. H. V. S. 

ANTIOCH {'Avtloxclo) (i), capital of Seleucid Syria, 
on the left bank of the (Drontes, some 1 5 miles from the 
sea, was founded in 300 B.c. by Seleucus I, who trans- 
ferred thither the 5,300 Athenian and Macedonian 
settlers whom Antigonus had planted at Antigoneia 
nearby in 307. These settlers occupied the first quarter 
of the city ; the second was filled with the native inhabi- 
tants; a third and fourth were added by Seleucus II 
and Antiochus IV, no doubt for fresh settlers ; Antiochus 
III after 189 B.c. enrolled exiled Aetolians and Euboeans 
in the city. Antioch also contained a large Jewish com- 
munity, whose privileges were said to go back to Seleucus 
I. From the reign of Antiochus IV, who built a new 
council chamber, the city issued a municipal coinage, 
and from 149 to 147 autonomous coins as one of the 
Brother Peoples. Since it was the royal capital, its people 
played a large part in the dynastic revolutions of the 
later Seleucid era. After an interlude of Armenian rule 
(83-66) it was annexed by Pompey (64) and became the 
capital of the province of Syria ; it was freed by Caesar 
(47). Having sided with Pescennius Niger it was in 
A.D. 194 degraded by Septimius Severus to a village of 
Laodicea, but was in 201 restored to its former rank, 
to which Caracalla added the title of colony. Antioch 
had a council numbering i ,200 and its people were divided 
into eighteen tribes : it ruled a very extensive territory. 
It was one of the greatest cities of the East, disputing the 
primacy with Alexandria. Its wealth must have been 
derived from its administrative position and from com- 
merce: no industries are recorded save the Imperial 
mint. The scanty ruins are being excavated (Antioch 
on the Orontes i (1934), ed. G. W. Elderkin; ii (1938), 
ed. R. Stillwell). 

K. O. Muller, Antiquitates Antiochenae (1839); E. S. Bouchier, 
A Short History of Antioch (1921). A. H. M. J. 

ANTIOCH (2) (Pisidian : I4iTioYec,a /TtcnSiaff or more 
correctly Trpo? IJunhLav ‘towards Pisidia*), a city in 
Phrygia (so Strabo, confirmed by inscriptions), lying 
near the Pisidian border, called ‘the Pisidian’ to distin- 
guish it from the other Phrygian Antioch on the Maean- 
der, and hence wrongly assigned to Pisidia by Pliny 
and others. It was a Seleucid foundation, settled by 
colonists from Magnesia-on-the-Maeandcr, occupying 
a plateau above the river Antliios (mentioned on its 
coins) close to the modem Yalovac. It was declared free 
by the Romans after the defeat of Antiochus the Great, 
but passed under Roman control as part of the kingdom 
of Amyntas (see galatia) in 25 B.c,, and about the same 
time was made a Roman colony with the name Caesarea 
Antiochia. The colony was linked by military roads with 
the other colonies subsequently founded by Augustus to 
control Pisidia. Near it was a wealtJiy hieron of MSn 
Aska^nos with w^ide estates and numerous temple-serfs 
(hieroduloi, q.v.), the site of which has recently been 
excavated. In the provincial reorganization of Diocletian 
Antioch was assigned to Pisidia. 

Jones, Eastern Cities (see Index). W. M. C. 
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ANTIOCH (3) {Margiana^ modem Merv) was founded 
apparently by Alexander, destroyed by Asiatics, and 
refounded by Antioch us I. Here in a mountain-girt 
fertile plain a land-route from Seleuceia branched, 
forming silk-routes, (i) through Samarkand, (ii) through 
Balkh, to central Asia ; a third went south through Herat 
and the Bolan Pass to India. £. H. W. 

ANTIOCH-IN-PERSIS (4). the lonaca polis (‘Greek- 
town') of Ptolemy 6. 4. 2, probably stood on the Gulf of 
Bushire, whence a road must have run up to Persepolis, 
as now to Shiraz. It was founded by Seleucus I and re- 
colonized and enlarged by Magnesia-on-the-Maeander 
for Antiochus I (OGV 233). It was a Greek city, with 
Council, Assembly, and Prytanies, i.e. division into 
tribes ; it worshipped the gods of Magnesia, and was the 
local centre for the official cult of the Seleucid dynasty. 

W. W. T. 

ANTIOCHUS (i) I (Soter) (324-262 or 261 d.c.), son 
of Seleucus I (q.v.) and the Bactrian Apama. He ruled 
the eastern Seleucid territories from 293/2, and took 
over Seleucus' young wife Stratonicc (whether for 
romantic or political reasons). On his accession (280) he 
renounced his father's ambitions in the West, and his 
treaty (279) w'ith Antigonus (q.v. 2) Gonatas formed the 
basis of peace and friendship with Macedonia throughout 
the century. Northern Asia Minor, and later much of its 
southern and western coast, slipped from his grasp, the 
latter being lost mainly to Egypt (‘First Syrian War', 
276-272, and war of 266-261). His chief exploit 
was his defeat of the Gallic invaders of Asia Minor 
(276 — ‘the Elephant Victory’), which earned him his 
cult-name ‘Soter’. Of his personal character and internal 
policy little is known, except that he was the greatest 
founder of cities after Alexander {see colonization, 
HELLENISTIC). His elder son Seleucus became co-regent 
in the East (280), but proved a failure, and may even 
have been executed for treason. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (2) II (Theos) (c. 287-247 d.c.), second 
son of Antiochus I and Stratonice. His reign (com- 
mencing 262 or 261) comprises the most obscure period 
of Seleucid history. Most of the known facts bear on 
his relations with Egypt, and show that, by the ‘Second 
Syrian War' (260-255), in alliance with Macedonia, he 
recovered most of what Antiochus I had lost, namely 
the coast of Asia Minor (except Pergamum, Caria, and 
Lycia) and places in Coele Syria. His Egyptian marriage, 
however (to Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II, 252), and 
repudiation of Laodice with her children, created a 
‘succession question* which became acute on his death. 

G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (3) III (‘the Great') (241-187 d.c.), 
second son of Seleucus II (q.v.), succeeded (223) to a 
kingdom already reduced by separatist movements (Bac- 
tria and Parthia), which threatened to spread to Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia and to Asia Minor (see achaeus 3). 
His aim from the first was to restore and expand. His 
first attempt to conquer Ptolemaic Syria and Palestine 
was foiled by a Ptolemaic victory at Raphia (‘Fourth 
Syrian War' 219-216). But by his ‘Anabasis’ in the East 
(212-206) he acquired Armenia, and regained Parthia and 
Bactria, as vassal kingdoms; and his demonstrations in 
‘India* (Cabul valley) and ‘Arabia’ (across the Persian 
Gulf) earned him, like Alexander, the title of ‘Great*. 

But Antiochus’ expansion policy was ruined by his 
failure to recognize the advent of a new Power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Rome. His notorious secret 
treaty with Philip V of Macedonia to partition the over- 
seas possessions of Egypt (202) was not directed against 
Rome ; but the Senate, already suspicious of Philip, took 
alarm when Antiochus, after conquering Ptolemaic Syria 
and Palestine (202-198), invaded Europe to recover 


Thrace (196). In the protracted diplomatic exchange of 
196-193 he and the Senate were at cross purposes, and 
finally he lost patience and invaded Greece. He was 
defeated by the Romans in two land battles, at Thermo- 
pylae and Magnesia (ad Sipylum), and also lost a naval 
campaign to them. By the peace of Apamea (188) the 
Seleucid Empire ceased to be a Mediterranean Power, 
though it remained a great continental Power in Asia. 
Despite these errors of judgement in dealing with Rome, 
the triumphs of his youth, his unfailing energy, and his 
high conception of the Seleucid task in Asia suggest that 
Antiochus really was a great man. 

Ancient sources: the most important is Polybius, directly in 
bks. 2-21 (ed. liilttner-Wobst), and indirectly in Livy bks. 30-8. 
Modern literature; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grice, et les monarchicM 
helUnistiques (1921), and in CAH viii, chs. 6, 7; W. W. Tarn, 
ibid. vii. 723 ff. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (4) IV (Epiphanes)(c. 215-163 d.c.), third 
son of Antiochus III, became king in 175. The tradition 
about him is unfavourable, mainly because of his policy 
towards the Jews. He controlled Judaea firmly (if tact- 
lessly), because it was strategically important as a 
frontier province; and he wished to hellenize the Jeivs, 
because he believed in hellenization in general. But tne 
result, apparent only after his death, was to stimulam 
and revive Jewish nationalism. Despite his reputation 
for eccentricity, Antiochus was probably a sound states- 
man: his policy of urbanization, especially in the East, 
represents a notable achievement at this date. His 
Egyptian war (169 -*168), ‘preventive' in motive, could 
certainly have achieved the annexation of Egypt, had 
Rome not intervened. Finally, the Eastern expedition, 
on which he met his death, shows that he was alive to the 
nascent danger from Parthia. G. T. G 

ANTIOCHUS (5) V (Eupator) {c. 173-162 d.c.), son of 
Antiochus IV, reigned less than two years through the 
regent Lysias, and was put to death in Antioch when 
Demetrius I (q.v. 8) arrived from Rome to claim his 
throne. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (6) VI (Epiphanes Dionysus) (c. 148- 
138 D.C.), son of Alexander (q.v. 10) Balas and Cleopatra 
Thea (daughter of Ptolemy VI). In the revolt at Antioch 
against Demetrius II (q.v. 4) he was put forward by the 
general Diodotus (later called Tryphon) as heir to the 
throne formerly usurped by his father. Tryphon soon 
deposed (142) and later killed him (138). G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (7) VII (SiDETEs)(c. 159-129B.C.), second 
son of Demetrius I (q.v. 3) of Syria, succeeded his 
brother Demetrius II, who had become a prisoner in 
Parthia (139). Able and energetic, he quickly defeated 
and killed the pretender Tryphon in Antioch (138), 
reconquered Palestine (135-134)1 and temporarily re- 
covered Babylonia from Parthia (130). But his eventual 
defeat and death in battle against the Parthians brought 
about the final loss of the Seleucid provinces in the East. 

G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (8) (Hierax)(c. 263-226 d.c.), second son 
of Antiochus II and Laodice, became independent ruler 
of Seleucid Asia Minor when his brother Seleucus II 
was occiipied with the ‘Third Syrian War' (246-241). 
He defeated Seleucus* attempt to recover Asia Minor 
(‘War of the Brothers*, c. 239-236), allying himself with 
traditional enemies of the Seleucid House, Pontus, 
Bithynia, and Galatians. This last alliance, however, 
embroiled him with the rising power of Attalus I of 
Pergamum, who drove him from Asia Minor (236-228). 
After an unsuccessful attempt to raise Syria and the 
East against Seleucus, he became an exile (227), and 
died by violence in Thrace. G. T. G. 
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ANTIOGHUS (9) of Syracuse, Greek logographer of 
the fifth century B.c., author of a history of Sicily in 
Ionic, reaching from Cocalus to 424 b.c., and of Italy. 
His style, according to Strabo (p. 254), was simple and 
old-fashioned. See historiography, creek, para. 2. 

FHG i. 181-4. J.D. D. 

ANTIOGHUS (10) of Ascalon (b. c. 130-120 d.c.), 
founder of the ‘fifth Academy*, became the pupil, at 
Athens, of Philo (q.v.) of Larissa and of the Stoic 
Mnesarchus. In 88 he accompanied Philo to Rome, and 
made the acquaintance of L. Lucullus. He had probably 
already reacted against the teaching of Philo, and he soon 
abandoned the Scepticism of the Middle and New 
Academy and reverted to the teaching of the Old 
Academy. He was head of the Academy at Athena in 
79-78, when Cicero attended his lectures. He joined 
Lucullus again at the time of the Second Mithridatic 
War (73), and died about 68. His doctrine was an 
eclectic one in which he maintained the essential agree- 
ment of the Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic philo- 
sophies; in spite of lack of originality he had much 
influence. Cicero quotes him frequently. 

PW i. 2493, H. M. Strache, D. Ehlcktizismus t». Antiochos «, 
Ashalon (1921). W. D. R. 

ANTIOGHUS (11) of Athens (not later than a.d. 300), 
author of a popular compilation of astrological lore. 

Ed. A. Olivieri, CaL Cod. Astr. i. 108, and F. Boll, ib. vii. 128. 
PIV i. 2494 and Suppl, 4, 32. 

ANTIOPE (MmoTH^), in mythology, daughter of the 
river Asopus (Od. ii. 260) or Nycteus, king of Doeotia 
(tragedians, especially Euripides, see schol. ad loc.). Her 
story has come down chiefly through Euripides’ tragedy 
Antiope, now lost (see amphion). Zeus loved her and 
approached her in the form of a satyr (Ov. Met, 6. no; 
Nonnus, Dion. 16. 243). She then fled from her father 
to Sicyon, where she married Epopeus ; Nycteus, dying 
by his own hand, bade his brother Lycus punish her. 
He attacked Sicyon, killed Epopeus, and carried Antiope 
off. Either then (Apollod. 3. 43), at Eleuthcrae, or 
before meeting Epopeus (Hyg. Fab. 8. 2) she bore her 
twin sons. Lycus and his wife Dirce put her in a 
dungeon and tormented her till at length she escaped; 
see further amphion. H. J. R. 

ANTIPATER (i) ('AvriTraTpos) (397-319 d.c.), Mace- 
donian general. He was one of Philip IPs right-hand 
men in war and in diplomacy ; in 347-346 he helped to 
negotiate the peace between Philip and Athens. After 
Philip*8 death he aided Alexander in the struggle for the 
succession, and during Alexander’s absence in the East 
he was governor of Macedonia and ‘general of Europe’ 
(334-323). He made himself disliked in Greece by giving 
support to oligarchs and to tyrants, but he obtained the 
assistance of the Greek League founded by Philip, when 
Agis 111 (q.v.) of Sparta organized rebellion against Mace- 
don, and defeated him decisively at Megalopolis (330). 

After the death of Alexander, Antipater was caught 
by surprise when the Athenians, Aetolians, and Thessa- 
lians rose in revolt, and had to sustain a siege in Lamia ; 
but after the arrival of Macedonian reinforcements and 
a victory at Crannon he broke up the rebel league 
(323-322). He now imposed a more oligarchic form of 
government upon Athens and drove Demosthenes, whose 
surrender he demanded, to commit suicide. In 321 he 
joined a coalition of Macedonian generals against the 
regent Perdiccas, and after Perdiccas’ death he obtained 
the regency from a conference of generals at Triparadisus 
in Syria. He remained a loyal servant of the Macedonian 
dynasty, and his death in 319 precipitated the break-up 
of Alexander's empire. 

Diodorus, bks. 17-18, passim. J. Kaerst, in PIT, a.v. 'Antipatros^; 
Serve, AUxanderreieh ii, no. 94. M. C. 


ANTIPATER (2) of Tarsus (and c. b.c.), Stoic, successor 
of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon as head of the school at 
Athens and teacher of Panaetius. He defended himself 
in many writings against the criticisms of Carneades, and 
committed suicide at a great age. His views differed 
little from those of Chrysippus. Named works: Tlepl 
Oewv, Ilepl fiavTiKrjs. His definition of the end of life 
(Stob. Eel. 2, p. 76, II, ed. Wachsmuth) has some 
importance in the history of ethics. 

Testimonia and fragments; in H. von Amim, SVF iii. 244-58. 
PPFi. 2515. W.D.R. 

ANTIPATER (3) of Sidon (fl. 130 b.c.), Greek epi- 
grammatist, knew and influenced Q. Lutatius Catulus 
and other Republican poets (Cic. De Or. 3. 194). The 
Greek Anthology contains about seventy-five of his 
epigrams — mostly artificial epitaphs and epideictic 
pieces. With his passion for rhetorical effect, he occa- 
sionally strikes out a fine phrase, but he is usually trivial 
or strained. For his life and character, see Meleager 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 428). 

P. Waltz, de A. Sidonio ([906), G.H. 

ANTIPATER (4) of Tyre (ist c. b.c.), who introduced 
Cato of Utica to the Stoic philosophy, died shortly 
before ^ b.c. Works : llepl KadrjKovros, Tlepl Koapov, 
Uepl ovalas, Tlepl ipv)(Tjs, IJepl ydpov, Uepl yvvaiKos 
(TvpPLwaews. 

PW i. 2516. 

ANTIPATER (5) of Thessalonica (ist c. B.c.-ist c. 
A.D.), Greek epigrammatist, became in about ii B.c. a 
client of L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, the cultured states- 
man for whose sons Horace wrote the Ars Poetica. His 
latest datable poem belongs to the years a.d. 12-15. 
In the Greek Anthology there arc about eighty of his 
epigrams — graceful, witty, and unimportant; his attitude 
to life and art closely resembles Ovid’s. 

C. Cichorius, Rdmische Sludien (1922), viii. 6. G.H. 

ANTiPHANES (c. 388-c. 31 1 b.c. (Capps, AJPhil. xxi 
(1900), 54 ff.)). Middle Comedy poet (two poets, some 
think), of foreign birth, was granted Athenian citizenship 
by Demosthenes(Anon. De Com.) ; wrote many plays (? 260, 
? 365), some to be read, others to be produced elsewhere 
than at Athens; about izo titles are known, including ! 4 v- 
0 paj 7 ToyovLa(POxy. iii. 427). Many titles denote mythologi- 
cal burlesques (Abwvi^, 'A(f>poSLTf]s yovai), some are from 
occupations CIaTp 6 s,Ki 6 ap(pB 6 s, even TpiraycovLcnrjs) or 
characters ("Ay poiKOSt^iXoTrdTwp), others are proper names 
(NeoTrls, Xpvals), and a few are of unusual type — Uolijcns 
(fr. 1 91, comparison of Tragedy and Comedy), TlapoipLai 
(introducing a character like Sam Weller, whose speech 
is lavish in proverbs), UpoPhi^pa and EamfnJj (both dealing 
in riddles, spoken in hexameters). Over 300 fragments 
survive, of varied content (fr. i, parody of Sophocles; 
fr. 18, parody of Euripidean prologue; frs. 52, 182, 
ridicule of dithyrambic bombast; fr. 55, lesson in 
cottabos-playing ; fr. 85, contempt for old-fashioned 
poetry; fr. 122, on the Lyceum; fra. 124, 169, references 
to Philip of Macedon and Demosthenes; fr. 221, cynical 
humour at the expense of matrimony; fr. 304, speech 
frozen in winter, thawed out in summer). 

FCG iii. 3 ff. ; CAF ii. 12 ff. W. G. W. 

ANTIPHATES, in mythology, king of the gigantic 
Laestrygonians in the Odyssey (10. 106), On Odysseus 
sending three of his crew to inquire who the people are, 
he kills one for his dinner, the others escaping. His 
people then destroy all Odysseus’ fleet save his own ship. 

II.J. R. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium (ist c. B.c.-ist c. a.d,), 
Greek epigrammatist, can be dated by his poem on 
Tiberius* retirement to Rhodes (5 b.c.-a.d. 2) in Anth. 
Pal 9. 178, He has about fifty poems in the Greek 
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Anthology, more than half of which are rhetorical 
paradoxes, or deacriptiona of queer accidents in which 
the hunter ia caught or the biter bit. But three or four 
(e.g. 9. 71, 546) arc vivid and forcible. In hia love of 
point and surprise, he was a direct predecessor of Martial. 

K. Prin*. Martial u. daa griech. Epig. (19x1): K. Millie^ Die 
Epig. det Anitphilos v. Byzanz (1935). G. H. 

ANTIPHON (i)(c. 480-41 1 B.C.), the Attic orator. A man 
of strong aristocratic prejudices, he never, or very seldom, 
appeared in court or spoke in public, but gained a great 
reputation by speeches composed for others. He sud- 
denly came to the front in 411 D.c. as the brain of the 
oligarchic conspiracy, and was the leader of the extremists 
against the moderate counsels of Thcramenes. He went 
with Phrynichus and eight others to negotiate peace with 
Sparta in the hope of obtaining support for the oligarchs. 
The mission failed, and the murder of Phrynichus was 
followed shortly by the fall of the Four Hundred and the 
flight of the leaders to Decelca. Antiphon and Arche- 
ptolemuB remained, and were tried, condemned, and 
executed. A. delivered, in his own defence, the finest 
speech of the kind which had ever been heard (Thuc. 
8. 68). When congratulated by Agathon on its brilliance, 
he replied that he would rather have satisfied one man 
of good taste than any number of common people (Arist. 
Eth. Eud. 1232^7). 

2. Works. I'lie tetralogies are oratorical exercises de- 
signed to show in outline how speeches should be com- 
posed both for attack and defence. Each set contains 
(a) the prosecutor’s opening speech, (b) the first speech 
for the defence, (c) the prosecutor’s reply, and (d) the 
defendant’s conclusion. First Tetralogy: a murder case 
tried before the Areopagus. Second Tetralogy: a boy 
has been accidentally killed by a javelin in the gymnasium, 
and the boy who killed him is charged with murder. 
Third Tetralogy: an old man, assaulted by a young m^, 
has died of his wounds. The Murder o/Herodes deals with 
a real case. Herodes and the accused were on a voyage 
together; one night H. went ashore and disappeared; 
later, his companion was accused of murder. It is 
possible that the charge was trumped up to injure the 
defendant’s father, who was unpopular in Mytilene on 
political grounds (§§74-80). On the Choreutes (c. 412 
B.C.), defence of a choregus who has accidentally caused 
the death of a boy singer by giving him a drug to improve 
his voice. Against a Stepmother: a young man accuses 
his stepmother of having employed a slave-woman to 
poison his father. This may be a rhetorical exercise. 
A few fragments of other speeches survive ; some of these 
may be the work of Antiphon (2), the sophist. 

3. When Antiphon began to write there was no tradi- 
tion of prose style in the Attic dialect. His contemporary 
Gorgias wrote in Attic, but his influence cannot have 
been much felt before 427 B.c., when he first visited 
Athens. A., then, was free to make experiments. The 
result was a style which, though crude at times, is always 
vigorous and precise. He was the first of extant writers 
to pay careful attention to ‘periodic* expression, as 
opposed to the ‘running* style, which is more suitable 
to narrative than to argument. He indulges freely in 
antithesis both of word and of thought, and is able to join 
together clauses so neatly balanced that they correspond 
even in ♦he number of syllables. In vocabulary, he avoids 
colloquialisms, and has some partiality for poetical words. 
Some of the peculiarities of Thucydides may be traced 
to his influence. 

4. He established a standard form of structure — an 
introduction, describing the circumstances of the case; 
a narration oif the facts ; arguments and proofs, sometimes 
interspersed with evidence; lastly, a peroration. 

5. His manner is as dignified as his style ; he frequently 
appeals to divine law, which punishes the guilty even 
though he may escape human justice ; he avoids persona- 


lities, though in the Herodes the speaker exhibits a 
righteous indignation against his persecutors. He relies 
on a priori probabilities (arguments from character, etc.) 
at least as much as on the evidence of witnesses. 

For general bibliography see attic orators. Text: Blass- 
Thalheim (Teubner, 1914). Text and Translation: Gemet (Bude). 
Index: F. L. van Clecf (U.S.A. 1895). J- F- 1>. 

ANTIPHON (2) of Athens (5th c. B.c.), contemporary 
with Antiphon the orator and often confused with him, 
sophist and interpreter of dreams, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle as an opponent of ^Socrates. Works: 
AXrjBeia, IJepl opovoLaSt noXiTiKos, Tlepl Kplaews 
ovclptov. 

Teatimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr,^ ii. 334-70. PIV 1.^2^. ^ 

ANTIPHON (3), tragic poet at the court of the Elder 
Dionysius of Syracuse, by whom he was put to death 
(Plut. Quomodo adul. 27; Philostr. VS i. 15. 3). 

TGF 792. 

ANTISTHENES (i) (c. 455-^. 360 b.c. (Diod. 15. 76)), 
son of Antisthenes of Athens and of a Thracian woman 
(Diog. Laert. 6. i; Seneca, Constant, 18. 5), one ^ of 
the most devoted followers of Socrates (Xen. Symp.^%. 
4; Mem. 3. II. 17). He was considered founder of the 
Cynic sect (Diog. Laert. i. 15; 6. 13) and probably 
influenced the philosophy of Diogenes of Sinope, from 
whose nickname o kvwv the name of that sect is derived. 
He also influenced the doctrine of the Stoics. 

T'hc main principles of his philosophy were the follow- 
ing. Happiness (evSaipovla) is based on virtue (dperrj). 
Virtue is based on knowledge and therefore can be 
taught. I'his is done through investigation into the 
meaning of words (dvopdrwv cVtcr/ce^t?). For he who 
knows^ the meaning of a word knows also the thing 
which it denotes. Whoever knows what virtue is cannot 
but act virtuously. Whoever has attained this knowledge 
can never lose it. Most pleasures {rjboval) arc treacherous 
and do not contribute to happiness. Only the pleasure 
which is the result of exertion (ttovo?) is lasting and un- 
objectionable. The best govermnent is that of the wise 
man. 

He revered Heracles because he led a life of virtue 
and exertion, and considered Cyrus the model of a wise 
monarch. He preferred Odysseus to Ajax because he 
considered wisdom superior to brutal strength. He 
wrote dialogues {H erodes ^ Aspasia, Cyrus, Protrepticus, 
and others), interpretations of Homer, and fictitious 
orations {Ajax, Odysseus). 

Antisthenisfragmenta coll. A. W. Winckelmann (1842); Diogenea 
Laertius 6. 1-19; F. DQmmlcr, Antisthenica (1882); K. v. Fritz, 
Hermes Ixii. 453-84; Rh. Mus. N.F. Ixxxiv (1935), I9“45; 
R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1937)1 1-16; F. Sayre, Diogenes 
of Sinope (1938), 48-70; PW i. 2538. K. vonF. 

ANTISTHENES (2) of Rhodes (fl. early 2nd c. B.C.), 
wrote Aiahoxul <f>iXoo 6 tf)wv ', also a history, perhaps of 
Rhodes, down to his own time (used by Polybius via 
Zeno). 

FUG ii. 174-83. 

ANTISTIUS (i) VETUS, Gaius (ist c. B.c.), under 
whose father Caesar had served in Spain, became Caesar’s 
quaestor (date uncertain). In 45 B.C. in Syria he opposed 
CaeciliuB Bassus, but in 44 he joined the Liberators. 
He was legate of Octavian against the Salassi {e. 34), 
cos. suff. (30), and legate in Spain, perhaps as governor 
of Hispania Citcrior (26-24). 

PIR*, A 770; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939). sec index. 

A. M. 

ANTISTIUS (2) LABEO, Marcus (d. before a.d. 22), 
one of the most prominent Roman jurists, lived in the 
time of Augustus. Of plebeian extraction, he was by 
political conviction a republican ; his official career 
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ended with the praetorship, for he refused the consulate 
offered to him by Augustus. In his legal work he 
showed great independence of mind and was a bold 
innovator (‘plurima innouare instituit’). His learning was 
enormous : besides mastering his special branch of know- 
ledge, to which he was introduced by his father (who was 
also a jurist), and by other teachers, including Trebatius 
Testa and some of the disciples of Servius Sulpicius 
(qq.v.), he was expert in dialectics, in the history of 
Latin language and grammar, and in philosophy. Gellius 
(13. 10. i) emphasizes his knowledge of ancient Roman 
literature. Labeo was a voluminous writer: it was his 
practice to spend six months in every year with his 
pupils in Rome, and to devote the remainder of the year 
to writing in the country. He is said to have written about 
400 volumes (Pompon. Dig. i. 2. 2. 47). We know from 
the citations by other jurists the titles of the following 
works of L. : Pithana (collection of decisions on individual 
cases, very instructive); R€sponsa\ Epistulae\ a large 
treatise De lure Pontificio{i$ books) ; a commentary to the 
Praetor’s Edict. After his death his posthumous works, 
Posteriora (at least 40 vols.) were published. These are 
known only by quotations in other jurists, and by a large 
Epitome made by Javolenus (q.v.) and freely excerpted 
by the compilators of the Digest. 

He was a contemporary of Ateius Capito (q.v.), and 
if Pomponius* account is true, it was the political and 
personal antagonism between them which originated the 
schools of jurists named later Sabiniani and ProculianL 
Labeo enjoyed a high reputation not only with his con- 
temporaries but also with the best jurists of the classical 
epoch. It is notable that a leader of the Sabinians pub- 
lished an edition of his posthumous works, though he 
was a precursor of the opposite school. 

A. Pernice, M. Antistius Labeo i (1873). O. Karlowa, Rdm. 
Recktsgesdiichte i. 677 ff, (1882). P. Kriiijer, Gesch. der Quellen 
des rom. Hechts* (1912), 1S4IF. A. B. fle J. vV. D. 

ANTISTIUS (3) VETUS, Lucius (d. a.d. 65), consul 
with Nero in a.d. 55, was legate of Germania Superior 
(55-6) and planned to connect the Rhine with the Rh6nc. 
In 62 he vainly urged his son-in-law Rubellius Plautus to 
take up arms against Nero. Proconsul of Asia (c. 64), 
he anticipated condemnation by suicide (65). He is 
perhaps the writer who was source for Pliny, UN 3-6. 

PIR*, A 776: Ritterling, Fasti des rom. Deutschland^ 16; Schanz- 
Hosius, R6m. Litteratur li (1935), 653. A. M. 

ANTIUM (modem Anzio), roadstead of Latium. 
Legends envelop its origin, but apparently it was Latin 
in the sixth century b.C. (Dion. Hal. i. 72; Polyb. 3. 22). 
Shortly thereafter Volsci captured it, and for 200 years 
Antium was apparently the principal Volscian city. Most 
fifth-century records concerning it, including the record 
of the Latin colony in 467, are untrustworthy: the 
notorious annalist Valerius Antias hailed from here. 
But in the fourth century it was the centre of Volscian 
resistance to Rome, that ended only when Maenius (q.v.) 
captured the Antiate fleet and made possible the estab- 
lishment of a citizen colony, 338 (Livy bks. 2-8; Dion. 
Hal. bks. 4”io). Antiate pirates, however, continued 
active even after 338 (Strabo 5. 232). After being sacked 
by Marius, Antium became a fashionable resort with 
celebrated temples (App. BCiv. i. 69 ; 5. 26 ; Hor. Cam. 
I. 35). Caligula and Nero were bom here and, like later 
emperors, patronized the town (Suet. Calig. 8 ; Net. 6). 
Antium nevertheless gradually declined. A pre-Julian 
calendar, ruined villas, and famous ohjets d'art like the 
Apollo Belvedere have been found here. 

K. Lehmann-Hartlcben, Antiken Hafenanlagen dn MitteJmeeres 
(1923). 190. E.T.S. 

ANTONIA (i) (b. between 54 and 49 b.c.), daughter 
of the triumvir M. Antonius and Antonia. She was 
promised to the son of the triumvir Lepidus, but in 34 


married the rich Pythodorus of Tralles. Her daughter 
Pythodoris married Polemo 1 , king of Pontua. 

t Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. i. 270; ii. 263. DruxxiAnn-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms i*. 380. A. M. 

ANTONIA (2) 2 V 1 AJOR (b. 39 b.c.), eldest daughter of 
M. Antonius and Octavia, was the wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Her son, Cn. Domitius, was Nero’s 
father. Tacitus (Ann. 4. 44; 12. 64) calls her Antonia 
Minor. 

PJR\ A 884. A. M. 

ANTONIA (3) MINOR (36 b.c.-a.d. 37), younger 
daughter of M. Antonius and Octavia, married the elder 
Dmsus (c. 16 B.C.), and refused to marry again after his 
early death. She gave information to Tiberius leading to 
the discovery of the conspiracy of Sejanus. Gaius 
(Caligula) at first conferred numerous honours upon her, 
but later appears to have resented her interference (though 
the charge that he drove her to suicide is at least doubt- 
ful). Her children were Germanicus, Livllla, and 
Claudius (later emperor). 

Josephus, AJ i8. 6; Plutarch, 87; Dio Cassius 51, 58-60, 
and 66. G. W. R. 

ANTONIA (4), daughter of Claudius and Aelia Paetina, 
married in a.d. 41 Cn. Pompeius Magnus and afterwards 
Faustus Cornelius Sulla. Her first husband was put 
to death by Claudius, the second by Nero. She was 
killed some months after the Pisonian conspiracy, in 
which her complicity is doubtful. That her refusal to 
marry Nero after Poppaea’s death caused her condemna- 
tion is improbable. 

PIR\ A 886. A. M. 

ANTONINIANUS (coin), see aurelius (2), coinage, 
ROMAN, para. 15. 

ANTONINUS LIBERALIS, mythographer, probably 
of Antonine times, published a M€rapop<f>(I)( 7 €(DV cvv- 
aycuy^, based on Hellenistic sources, e.g. Nicander. 

Text. E. Martini, Mythographi graeci ii. 1, p. 61: E. Oder, De 
Antonino Liberali (1886). 

ANTONINUS PIUS (Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius 
Antoninus) (a.d. 86-161), bom at Lanuvium, was son 
of Aurelius Fulvius (of consular stock settled originally 
at Nemausus) and Arria Fadilla (also of provincial but 
consular descent). He adopted a senatorial career, serving 
as quaestor and praetor and (in 120) as consul; already 
he had married Faustina (q.v. i). Appointed IVvir con- 
sularis, he administered this legal office in Etruria and 
Umbria, where he owned much property. Proconsul 
of Asia between 133 and 136, he gained fame for his 
integrity, and afterwards joined Hadrian’s consilium. 
Scrupulous, loyal, and gentle, he thus earned the respect 
of Hadrian, who, on the death of L. Aelius (q.v.), pro- 
posed him as successor. Antoninus was adopted by 
Hadrian (138), himself adopting both M. Annius Verus 
(= M. Aurelius, q.v.), Faustina’s nephew, and L. 
Ceionius Commodus (= L. Verus, q.v.), son of Aelius. 
During Hadrian’s last months, Antoninus, now holder of 
proconsular and tribunician power, was virtual ruler : his 
authority and modest arguments equally secured Hadri- 
an’s consecration. The succession (10 July 138) was 
smooth: the Senate conferred on him the title ‘Pius’ 
(devout), and that of ’Augusta’ on Faustina. The title 
‘Pater Patriae’, refused at first, he accepted in 139, with 
the consulship (afterwards held in 140 and 145). 

2. His policy was unsensational, but beneficent and 
mildly progressive. Accession-gifts were remitted en- 
tirely for Italy, and as to one-half for the provinces. 
Italy (with its opportunities for a country gentleman’s 
life) claimed, with Rome, his chief attention, and returned 
to senatorial control with the removal of the IVvirt con- 
sulares (S.H.A. M. Ant. ii. 6). Completely deferential 
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to the Senate (of which no member was put to death), 
he nevertheless conceded it no new powers, and used his 
advisory consilium on all matters. General administration 
was increasingly centralized: rotation of office became 
Blower, good officials (at home and abroad) remaining 
unchanged for years ; and permanent home-officials were 
consiliarii. Imperial control of jurisdiction continued, 
with experts to assist. 

3* Antoninus dispensed nine 'liberalities’ (to a total of 
800 denarii a head) ; founded the 'Pucllae Faustinianae* 
to commemorate Faustina (died 140-1); lightened the 
provincial burden of Imperial Posts ; helped many com- 
munities financially; and carried out much public 
building. But he cut down unnecessary public expendi- 
ture, and at his death left 675 million denarii in the 
Treasury (Dio Cass. 74. 8. 3). Modest and plain-living 
himself, he disciplined both freedmen and imperial 
procurators. Confiscation was rare, judicial clemency 
frequent. 

4. Foreign affairs, though Antoninus’ influence en- 
couraged peaceful settlement, were uneasy. About 140-1 
the British frontier was advanced {see wall of Antoni- 
nus); but the Brigantes were later to revolt. A restive 
Germany was further insulated by settling Britons in 
the Neckar lands. Revolt in Numidia and Mauretania 
{c. 145-50) was followed by Jewish and Egyptian risings. 
.Dacian trouble (c. 158) caused the tripartition of the 
province under procurators (159). Kings were assigned 
to the Colchian Lazi ; to tlie Quadi ; and to the Armenians, 
whom Parthia was warned to leave untouched, though 
hostilities occurred later (ILS 1076) ; and Abgar of Edessa 
was admonished for aggressive conduct. 

5. With the succession assured, and himself — another 
Numa — high in respect, Antoninus quietly developed 
the centralization of government, relying chiefly on a 
friendly Senate. Rome and Italy (which he perhaps 
never quitted as emperor) were the focus of his pietas; 
and his medallions (struck 140-4) advertising the coming 
900th anniversary of Rome (147) show his conception 
of Rome’s spiritual ascendancy. He died at Lorium on 
7 March 161, entrusting the State to M. Aurelius. 
Deified by universal accord, he received all the usual 
honours. 
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ANTONIUS (i), Marcus (143-87 b.c.), was praetor in 
102, consul in 99, and censor in 97. In loz he made a 
preliminary drive against the pirates off the south coast 
of Asia Minor and established the province of Cilicia 
(q.v.). At Rome he gave support to the Optimates and 
opposed the party of Saturninus; he perished in the 
Marian massacres. Antonins was also a distinguished 
orator. Eschewing Greek refinements and appeals to 
emotion, he carried his point by sharp reasoning and 
skilful marshalling of his argument. None of his speeches 
has been preserved. 

Cicero, Brutus, 139-42. M. C. 

ANTONIUS (2) ‘CRETICUS’, Marcus (d. c. 72 
B.C.), son of (1) and father of the triumvir. He shared 
his son’s amiable disposition and spendthrift habits. As 


praetor in 74 B.c. he was invested with a general corn- 
miss on {imperium infinitum) on sea against the Mediterra- 
nean pirates, but showed none of the organizing ability 
which his task required. After some heavy requisitioning 
in Sicily he operated off the coasts of Liguria and Spain, 
where he perhaps assisted Pompey by cutting Sertorius’ 
sea communications (74-73). Leaving the west Mediter- 
ranean still exposed to pirate raids, he made further 
severe requisitions in the Aegean area, only to sustain 
an ignominious defeat in a pitched battle against the 
pirates of Crete (72). He died of illness shortly after- 
wards. 

P. Foucoxt, Joitmal des Savants 1906, 569 ff. M. C. 

ANTONIUS (3) HYBRIDA, Gaius, son of M. Anto- 
nius (i), a notorious spendthrift. Expelled from the 
Senate in 70 B.c., he stood for the consulship of 63 in 
association with Catiline. He was elected with Cicero, 
who won over his colleague from Catiline by surrendering 
to him the province of Macedonia. Aher Catiline’s 
flight to north Italy, A. took over the troops in Etruria, 
but was not present at the final battle near Pistoria., 

Antonius* inglorious record in Macedonia led to his 
trial for misgovemment (59). Despite Cicero’s defei^ce 
he was condemned. Recalled from exile by Caesar, 
was censor in 42. J. M. 'f. 

ANTONIUS (4), Marcus (c. 82-30 b.c.), ‘Mark Aii- 
tony' the triumvir, eldest son of Antonius (2) Creticus, 
was bom probably in 82 B.c. After a dissipated youth 
he distinguished himself as a cavalry commander under 
Gabinius in Palestine and Egypt (57-55), and subse- 
quently joined Caesar’s staff in Gaul, where he served 
his quaestorship in 51. As tribune in 49 he defended 
Caesar’s interests in the Senate, joining him at Ravenna 
before the outbreak of the Civil War and taking part in 
the campaigns in Italy and Greece. He had been left 
in charge of Italy in 49, and was sent back as Caesar’s 
representative after Pharsalus, being appointed magister 
equitum. Probably because of a temporary estrangement, 
he took no part in the Dictator’s last campaigns, but in 
44 he was his colleague in the consulship. After the 
Ides of March he at first adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards the Liberators, but he made an unscrupulous 
use of Caesar’s papers, and his recruiting of armed sup- 
porters, followed by the irregular enactment of a law 
which gave him Cisalpine Gaul and Gallia Comata for 
five years (June), caused general apprehension. Decimus 
Brutus was supported in liis refusal to surrender Cisal- 
pine Gaul by the Senate and Octavian (with whom 
Antony had quarrelled), and Antony was compelled by 
reverses at Forum Gallorum and Mutina (April 43) to 
retreat to Gallia Narbonensis. He was joined there, 
however, by the governors of the Western provinces 
(Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus), and subsequently recon- 
ciled with Octavian. 

2. By the Lex Titia (November 43) Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian were appointed Triumviri Rei Publicae 
Constituendae for five years. The proscription of their 
political and personal enemies in Rome was followed by 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42), where 
Antony established his reputation as a general. He then 
proceeded to Asia Minor (41), met Cleopatra at Tarsus, 
and spent the following winter in Egypt. His brother’s 
defeat in the Perusine War compelled him to return to 
Italy in 40, but a new agreement was reached at Brun- 
disium, by which he received the Eastern provinces (east 
of Illyricum) and married Octavian ’s sister Octavia. He 
left for the East after the treaty of Misenum (39), but 
met Octavian again at Tarentum in 37, when they agreed 
to renew the 'Priumvirate for another five years. In 36 
Antony’s expedition against the Parthians ended in a 
disastrous retreat. At the end of 37 he had again met 
Cleopatra, and in 35 he offended Octavian by forbidding 
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Octavia to visit him. In 34 he annexed Armenia on the 
pretext of the king’s desertion in 36, and celebrated 
a triumph at Alexandria. His conduct there and his 
donations of territory to Cleopatra and her children had 
alienated many of his supporters, and in 32 Octavian 
induced the Senate to deprive him of his authority and 
declare war on Cleopatra. Decisively defeated at Actium 
(31), Antony attempted to defend Egypt, but the general 
defection of his governors in the Eastern provinces made 
his cause hopeless. He committed suicide before Octa- 
vian’s entry into Alexandria (30), 

Of fine physique, and with a constitution which 
excesses and hardships alike failed to ruin, Antony was a 
natural soldier, and his courage, affability, and generosity 
made him a great soldiers' leader. As a politician, though 
by no means unskilful, he was sometimes led into serious 
errors by his irascible temper and self-will. 

4. Antony was married four times : (1) to Fadia, (2) to 
Antonia, (3) to Fulvia (c. 46), and (4) to Octavia (40). 
He left three daughters and two sons (Antyllus and 
lullus Antonius). If he contracted a formal marriage 
with Cleopatra it was not valid in Roman law. She bore 
him three children : Alexander, Ptolemy, and Cleopatra. 

Cicero, Lettert end Philippiei; Caesar, BGall. bks. 7 and 8,BCiv. 
bka. 1 and 3 ; Velleiua, bk. 2; Josephus, AJ bks. 14 and 15; Plutarch, 
Antony; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2-5; Dio Cassius, bks. 4i-53' Modern 
literature: V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit (1801); 
Drumann-Grocbc, Gesch. Roms i ; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the 
Roman Empire i (1928); F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth, and 
W. W. Tarn, CAH ix and x; J. Kromayer, Hermes xxix, xxxi, 
xxxiii, xxxiv (1894 ff.). G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (5), Gaius, second son of Antonius (2) 
Creticus and brother of the triumvir. As Caesar’s legatus 
in 49 B.c. he was blockaded by a Pompeian Beet on the 
island of Curicta and taken prisoner. After his praetor- 
ship in 44 he set out for Macedonia, but was besieged 
and captured in Apollonia by M. Brutus (March 43). 
He tried to incite the troops of Brutus to mutiny and was 
executed by his order early in 42. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics; Caesar, BCiv, 3. to and 67; 
Plutarch, Brutus^ 26 and 28; Appian, BCiv. bks. a and 3: Dio 
Cassius, bks. 4('-7. Modern literature; Drumann-Groebc, Gesch. 
Roms i; Ganter, Ja/irfc. /. Philologie (1894). G. W. R, 

ANTONIUS (6), Lucius, third son of Antonius (2) 
Creticus. He served his quaestorship in Asia in 50 B.c., 
and as tribune in 44 carried a law giving Caesar special 
powers in the appointment of magistrates, and an agra- 
rian law under which he himself served as one of the 
commissioners. In the war of Mutina he was legatus 
to his brother Marcus. As consul in 41 he asserted the 
rights of his office against Octavian, and championed the 
Italians dispossessed by the latter’s settlements of 
veterans. The ensuing civil war ended in the surrender 
of Lucius at Perusia (40). He was then sent as Octavian ’s 
legatus to Spain, where he appears to have died soon 
afterwards. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics; Joaephua, Ay 14. 10; Appian, 
BCtt;, bk.s; Dio Caaaiua, bka, 45-8. Modem literature: V. Gardt- 
hauaen, Augustus und seine Zeit i (1891); Drumann-G roebe, 
Gesch. Roms i: T. Rice Holmes, Arcniuct qf the Roman Empire 
i(i928). G.W.R. 

ANTONIUS (7), Marcus, •Antyllus’, the name given 
by the Greeks to Marcus Antonius, elder son of the 
triumvir and Fulvia. In 37 b.c. (at Tarentum) he was 
betrothed to Octavian ’s daughter Julia. He assumed 
the toga virilis after Actium and was put to death by 
Octavian after the capture of Alexandria. G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (8), luLLUS, second son of the triumvir 
and Fulvia, was praetor in 13 B.c., consul in zo, and 
probably proconsul of Asia. In 2 B.c. he was convicted 
of adultery with Julia, daughter of Augustus, and com- 
mitted suicide. He married Marcella, niece of Augustus 
(21 B.c.), and had a son Lucius. G. W. R. 

4MS 


ANTONIUS (9) CASTOR, perhaps a freedman of 
M. Antonius, was one of the Elder Plihy’s sources for 
bptany (HN 25. 9). 

M. Wellmann, Hermes lix (1924); PW i. 2615. 

ANTONIUS (10) MUSA, physician of Augustus, 
whom in 23 B.c. he cured of a serious illness. Apparently 
he was the firat to introduce hydropathy at Rome. He 
wrote a work in several books on the properties of drugs. 
The extant works that pass under his name — De herba 
botanica and De tuenda valetudine ad Maecenatem — are 
spurious and later. 

Ed. E. Howald and H. E. Sigeriat, CML iv (1927); PW i. 2633. 

W. D. R. 

ANTONIUS (ii) DIOGENES (c. a.d. zoo), author of 
a fantasy in twenty-four books called The wonderful 
things beyond Thule (Ta imep QovXrjv OTrtara), of which 
Photius’ abstract is extant. The story, which in spite 
of a love interest is less a romance than an aretalogy, had 
little or no inBuence on the development of the Greek 
Novel. 

Text; R. Herchcr, Erotici Scriptores Graeci i (Teubner). See also 
NOVEL, GREEK. R. M. R. 

ANTONIUS, see also feljx, gnipho, cordian, pallas, 

PRIMUS, BATURNINUS. 

ANTYLLUS (2nd c. a.d.), physician, belonged to the 
pneumatic school; his chief contributions to medicine 
were in the sphere of dietetics, general therapeutics, and 
especially surgery. Works : Uepl ^OT)Br\p.d.Twv (on medi- 
cine) ; XeipovpyovpLCva (on surgery) ; Uepl vbpoK€<f)iiXtjjv : 
all lost except for frs. See surgery, para. 6. 

PW i. 2644. W. D. R. 

ANTYLLUS, see also antonius (7). 

ANUBIS, originally one of several local gods of the 
dead in Egypt, is represented on the monuments as a 
jackal. In Hellenistic times his cult is both celestial and 
infernal and he is sometimes identiBed with Hermes 
under the name Hermanubis. He is an important mem- 
ber of the cult of the Egyptian deities only at Delos, 
though we know of a thiasos which worshipped him at 
Smyrna. In the Roman period he is represented at times 
as a soldier in armour. T. A. B. 

ANYTE (fl. 290 B.c.), Arcadian poetess, is known from 
twenty charming Doric epigrams in the Anthology. 
Twelve are dainty mock-epitaphs on pet animals (a 
fancy which she invented) ; most of the others are little 
nature-lyrics tilled with the quiet, pure emotion which 
characterizes the Peloponnesian school of epigram- 
matists. See EPIGRAM. 

R. Reitxerutein, Epigramm und Skolion 123 (1893). G. H. 

ANYTUS (5th-4th c. b.c.), a wealthy Athenian and a 
democratic leader. General in 409 b.c,, he failed to 
prevent the loss of Pylus, and is said to have escaped con- 
demnation only by bribery. After the war, he was one 
of the restorers of democracy with Thrasybulus, proving 
himself an honest and moderate politician. Plato (Meno 
90 f.) introduces him as a well-bred man, but a passionate 
enemy of the sophists. He probably did not belong to the 
circle of Socrates, as some sources hint. He became 
Socrates’ chief accuser, less for private reasons than 
from an honest belief that he was doing the best for 
Athena. Accounts about his banishment and murder 
may be later inventions. 

Prosop. An. 1324, V. E. 

AORNOS, the mountain stronghold between the Swat 
and Indus rivers captured by Alexander (327-326 B.c.), 
has been identitied by Sir Aurel Stein with Pir-sar, north 
of Buner. Two great ridges, Pir-sar and Una-sar, 
converge at right angles ; the ‘rock’ is Bar-sar on Pir-sar, 
cut off from the Una ridge (along which Alexander 
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attacked) by the BQrimftr ravine (across which he con- 
structed his ramp). The operations can only be under- 
stood from a map, which shows what a great feat of arms 
it was. ''Aomos' may represent Una (Unra). 

Sir A. Stein, On Alexander's Track to the Indus (1929), chs. 
17-22, with mapi. W. W. T. 

APAMEA, a city on the Orontcs which replaced the 
Macedonian military colony of Pella, It was founded by 
Seleucus I, or perhaps Antiochus I. It was the capital of a 
satrapy and the military head-quarters of the Seleucid 
kingdom. A natural fortress, it was seized by Caecilius 
Bassus in 46 B.c. and endured a long siege. During the 
Principate it made only one issue of coins (under 
Claudius), but ruled a large territory ; its citizen popula- 
tion numbered 117,000 under Augustus. Its ruins are 
being excavated (reports in L'Antiquiti classique 1932, 
1935-6). Apamea was the place where the Romans 
concluded a peace with Antiochus III (q.v.) in 188 B.c. 

A. H. M. J. 

APARCHE, votive gift to a god. The custom which is 
expressed by the Latin word votum (q.v.), that a gift is 
promised and given if a certain condition is fulfilled by 
the god, was common in Greece too (cf. II. 6. ^05 ff.); 
it is expressed by the word The words airap^'H* 

aKpoOivia express the idea that a part of something 
gained is given to the god. Generally these gifts were 
understood as a )^apLaTqpLov, thank-offering. Cf. JG i^. 
625 TeXeaas aot dvriSiSoJs. 

H. Deer, 'Anapxi} und verioandie Ausdrucke in griechischen 
Weihinschriflen (Diss. MQnchen, 1914). M. P. N. 

APATURIA9 a festival characteristic of the lonians 
(among the Dorians the Apellai (q.v.) corresponds to it). 
It is chiefly known from Athens, where it was celebrated 
by the phratries in the month of Pyanopsion(Oct.--Nov.). 
Its three days were called (i) Sopirla (from a late meal), 
(2) dvdppvGLs (from the sacrifice of an animal), (3) Kovpew^ 
ns*. On this last day the children and young adult men and 
newly married wives were enrolled in the phratry. Three 
sacrifices are mentioned in connexion with this enrolling : 
the pLclov (the lesser one) was probably brought on behalf 
of a child introduced into the phratry ; the Kovp€Lov (cf. 
Kovp€WTLs) has its name from the shearing of the hair of 
the ephebes; the ya/x-^Ata from the introduction of the 
newly married young women. See also under aethra. 

L. Deubner, Attische Feste^ 232 ff. Note above all the inscrip- 
tion of the phratry of the Demotionidae, IG ii‘. 1237 SIG* 
921. M, P. N. 

APELLA (aTTcAAa; probably related to MttoAAcuv), the 
Spartan Assembly, which retained many features of 
the Homeric 'Ayopd. Instituted, or at least defined, by the 
Rhetra of Lycurgus, it met once every month, and all 
Spartiatai (perhaps only on attaining the age of thirty) 
could attend. Summoned originally by the kings, it was 
later (? 6th c.) convoked and presided over by the ephors. 
It could merely consider proposals put before it by the 
ephors or the Gcrousia. It expressed its opinion by accla- 
mation, and if this seemed indecisive, by f^ormal division 

Its functions were to decide disputed royal successions ; 
to appoint military commanders; to elect ephors and 
other magistrates and members of the Gerousia ; to decide 
on peace or war and the conclusion of treaties; and to 
approve the emancipation of helots. Any proposed 
change in the laws required its approval. Its authority 
was diminished — perhaps only temporarily — by the 
addition to the Rhetra ascribed to the time of Polydorus 
and Theopompus, empowering the kings and the 
Gerousia to set aside misguided decisions. 

We hear also of a /xi/cpd iKKXqaia (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 8) 
apparently convoked on urgent occasions, but its com- 
position is uncertain. 

Atilt. Pol. 2. II. 6 (companion with Carthage); Plut. Lyc. 6. 7. 

G. Buiolt, Griechische Staatskunde (iqzb), 691 ff,; U. Kahntedt, 
Uruchisenes SiaaUrecht i. 255 ff. A. M. W. 


APELXAI. MrrcAAa is a Dorian word signifying assembly- 
place, assembly {see preceding article). In the plural it 
signifles a festivd corresponding to the Athenian Apa- 
turia (q.v.) at which the new members of the gem were 
introduced. The name of the month Apellaios proves 
that it was widely spread among the Dorians ; otherwise 
it is only known through the inscription of the Labyadai 
at Delphi {SIG^ 438). 

M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. grieck. Religion i. 524. M. P. N. 

APELLES (4th c. B.C.), painter, of Colophon, later of 
Ephesus (sometimes called Goan because of the Coan 
Aphrodite). Pliny dates him 332 B.c. (by Alexander). 
He was taught first by Ephorus of Ephesus, then by 
Pamphilus (q.v.) of Sicyon. When in the Sicyonian 
school, he helped Melanthius to paint the victorious 
chariot of the tyrant Aristratus. He painted portraits of 
Philip, Alexander, and their circle, and a self-portrait. 
Anecdotes connect him with Alexander, Ptolemy, and 
Protogenes. He died in Cos while copying his Aphrodite, 
probably early in the third century. 

Selected Works: i. Aphrodite Anadyomene, in Cos, 
later in Rome. Aphrodite rising from the sea, wringing 
out her hair. 2. Alexander with the thunderbolt,\ in 
Ephesus. Alexander darker than nature so that ^he 
thunderbolt stood out. 3. Calumny, preceded by EnVy, 
Intrigue, and Deception, and followed by Repentance 
and Truth, dragging her victim before a man with largie 
ears, attended by Ignorance and Superstition. 4. Sacri- 
fice, in Cos. Described by Herodas (4. 59). The tone 
of his pictures war, due to a secret varnish. He wrote a 
book on painting; he claimed to know when to take his 
hand from a picture (contrast Protogenes), and that his 
works had charm, (contrast Melanthius). 

Overbcck, 591, 1067, 1073, 1090, 1446-8, 1481, 1687, 1726, 
1745 . 1748-9, 1751, 1759, 1766, 1772, 1774, 1827-1906, 1921; 
Pfuhl, 801. T. B. L. W 

APENNINES, Italy’s mountain backbone, branch off 
from the Alps near Genoa. At first they are of moderate 
height (3,000-4,000 ft.) and run eastwards forming the 
southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul (Northern Apen- 
nines); then, near Ariminum, they turn south-east, 
follow the line of the Adriatic coast and attain great 
altitudes — 9,560 feet at the Gran Sasso (Central Apen- 
nines); approaching Lucania they become lower again, 
swing south and occupy virtually all south-west Italy 
(Southern Apennines : the granite Sila mountains of the 
Bruttian Peninsula, although geologically distinct, are 
generally reckoned a prolongation of the limestone 
Apennines. Italy’s volcanic mountains, however — 
Albanus, Vesuvius, Vultur — are independent of the 
Apennine system). The 800-mile Apennine chain is not 
continuous and unbroken, but consists of tangled moun- 
tain masses of varying width, interspersed with numerous 
upland passes and fertile valleys suitable for agriculture 
or summer pasturage. Offshoots are numerous, c.g, 
Apuan Alps (Liguria), Volscian Mountains (Latium); 
some are completely separated from the main range, e.g. 
Mons Garganus (Apulia). The Apennines feed most 
Italian rivers except the Po and some of its tributaries, 
but, not being perennially snow-capped, supply inade- 
quate amounts of water in summer, when consequently 
the rivers become mere rills or torrent-beds. The 
Apennines contain numerous mineral springs but little 
mineral Wealth. In antiquity their cheeses, wolves, bears, 
goats, extensive forests, and brigands were famous. 

Polybius 2. 16; 3. no includes Maritime Alps in the Apennines; 
Strabo 2. 128; 5. 211; Lucan 2. 396-438; Varro, Rust. 2. i. 5, 16; 
Pliny, HN 1 1 . 240; 16. 197. C. S. du Riche Preller, Italian Mou 7 itain 
Geology (1923). E. T. S. 

APER) Marcus, an advocate of Gallic origin who attained 
the praetorship. He apparently visited Britain, perhaps 
as tribunus laticlavius* Tacitus studied his rhetorical 
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methods, and in the Dialogus introduces him as a utili- 
tarian defending lucrative court-oratory in the modem 
style as against poetry and the older fashions (Tac. DiaL 
z \ S-io; i6. 5-23). G. C, W. 

APEX) a sort of mitre worn by Roman and some 

other priests, or more properly the top of it (Suetonius 
ap. Servius on Aen, a. 683, 'apex proprie dicitur in sum- 
mo flaminis pilleo uirga lanata, hoc est in cuius extremitate 
modica lana est’. The virga was a twig or spike of olive- 
wood (Festus p. 9. 30 Lindsay) ; the lana was a woollen 
thread, apiculum, with which apparently the spike was 
tied on (ibid, 21. 10). The lower part of the head-dress 
was the galerus; that of the flamen Dialis was called 
albogalerus, being made of the skins of white victims 
sacrificed to Jupiter (ibid. 9. 29 ; Varro ap. Gel. 10. 15.32). 
This was a close-fitting conical cap (Varro, Ling, 7. 44). 

See K. A. Esdaile, JRS i. 213 ff. ; Wissowe, lUC 499. H. J. R. 

APHAEA ('AfftaLo), a goddess worshipped in Aegina, 
where the ruins of her temple (famous for its pedimental 
sculptures, now in Munich) are still extant. She was 
identified with Britomartis (q.v. ; Paus. 2. 30. 3); i.e. she 
was of similar character to Artemis (q.v.). H. J. R. 

APHRODISIUS) ScRiBONius, a slave instructed by 
Horace’s teacher, Orbilius, took up the subject of Latin 
orthography and passed strong criticisms on the work 
of Verrius Flaccus (q.v,). Scribonia, Augustus’ first wife, 
freed him (Suet. Gram, 19). 

APHRODITE) Greek goddess of love, beauty, and 
fertility. The meaning of the name is uncertain, though 
the Greeks, from Hesiod on {Theog, 188-206), derived 
it from dtfjpoSf ‘foam’, and told of the birth of A. from 
the sea. She was worshipped throughout almost 
all of the Greek world; the sanctuaries at Paphos and 
Amathus in Cyprus, at Cythera, and at Corinth were 
especially renowned. To Homer she is ‘the Cyprian’, 
and it was probably from the meeting of Greek and 
Semite in Cyprus that A., wrho is certainly akin to Astarte 
and Ishtar, entered Greece, though the Hellenic goddess 
doubtless owes something to earlier Aegean divinities, 
such as Ariadne, whose cults she absorbed. Greek tradi- 
tion consistently pointed to an Eastern origin for A. 
(cf. Hdt. I. 105 ; Paus. i. 14. 7), and it was from Cyprus 
that Adonis, the consort of Astarte- Aphrodite, was later 
to come to Athens. But the process of hellenization has 
already gone far in Homer, who makes A. the daughter 
of Zeus and Dione, and the wife of Hephaestus; Ares, 
in later myth her husband, appears in the lay of Demo- 
docus (Od. 8. 266-366) as her paramour. Aeneas is her 
son by the Trojan Anchises (//. passim ; Hymn. Horn, Ven, 
5), and she is ever the partisan of the Trojans (another hint 
of her non-Hellenic origin) but no warrior, and when 
she is wounded by Diomedes, Zeus reminds her that 
her sphere is not war but love (//. 5. 428-9). 

2. Primarily, she is a goddess of generation and ferti- 
lity, and in poetry often seems little more than a personi- 
fication of the sexual instinct and the power of love. 
Occasionally she presides over marriage, and the bearded 
A. of Cyprus seems to be an androgynous type arising 
from the marriage ritual {see hermaphroditus), but 
marriage was a domain largely pre-empted by Hera. 
Prostitutes, however, considered A. their patron (cf. Aph- 
rodite Uopvq, 'Eraipa^ Ath. 13. 572 e-573 a), and there 
was sacred prostitution (q.v.) in her cult at Corinth, but in 
general the public cult, at least, was staid and even austere. 

3. The goddess of vegetation appears most clearly in 

Cyprus and wherever else Adonis (q.v.) was worshipped 
with A. Here too belong the cult names A. iv KijirotSt 
A. and her associations with the Charites, the 

Horae, and Eros (qq.v.) (cf. the sanctuary of Eros and 
A. iv Kqirois on the north slope of the Acropolis, O. 
Broneer, Hesp, 1932, 1935). The powers of fertility are 


generally chthonian (A. AfeAatviV, Paus. 2. 2. 4; 8. 6. 5; 
9. 27. 5 ; A. *EmTVfipla at Delphi, Plut. Quaest, Rom, 
269 b), and to this trait may be due her frequent associa- 
tion in cult with Hermes (q.v.). 

4. Aphrodite was widely worshipped as a goddess of 
the sea and seafaring (A. flovria, EvirXoia). The armed A. 
{wTrXLGpLivrf) or goddess of war (A. 'Apela, Erpareia) was 
worshipped in Sparta, Cyprus, Cythera, and elsewhere ; 
this warlike character is probably a direct survival from 
her Oriental prototypes, and may also explain her 
associations, chiefly in myth, with Ares (q.v.). 

5. Two very common titles are Ovpavla and UdvhrjpLoSt 
but the philosophical interpretation of these as repre- 
senting intellectual and common love (PI. Symp. 180 d- 
181; Xen. Symp, 8. 9-10) is unjustified. The title 
Urania, in fact, seems frequently a mark of the Oriental 
goddess, and was a cult name at Cyprus, Cythera, and 
Corinth. It was also applied to various foreign goddesses 
(e.g. the Scythian Argimpasa, Hdt. 4. 59; the Arabian 
Allat, Hdt. 3.8; Venus Caelestis =* Astarte at Carthage). 
Pandemus, on the other hand, the 'goddess of the whole 
people*, represents the highest political idea to which A. 
attained, notably at Athens, but also at Erythrae, Thebes, 
Cos, and Megalopolis. 

6 . Apart from Hermes, A. has no strong associations 
in cult with the major Hellenic gods. Nor are her 
festivals, except in Cyprus, of great importance, though 
that at Delos, where A. has replaced Ariadne, was very 
ancient (Plut. Thes. zi ; Callim. Del, 306-13), and several 
States had a month named for A. The myrtle and the 
dove arc sacred to A. (cf. dove used for lustration of 
temple of Pandemus, IG ii*. 659); the sacrifice of swine 
seems to mark the fertility cult and the presence of 
Adonis. 

7. In the Hellenistic period the name 'Syrian A.’ (on 
Delos A. Ayvrq) designates Atargatis (q.v.). 

8. The poets, as in the fragment of Aeschylus’ Dana^ 
ides and the magnificent exordium of Lucretius, exalt 
A. as the cosmic generative force pervading all nature. 

L. R. Parnell, Cults of the Greek States ii (1896), chs. 21-3; 
M. P. Nilason, Grtechische Feste (1906), 362-87; L. Prellcr-C. 
Robert, Grtechische Mythologie* (1894) i, 345-85. See VKnus. 

F. R. W. 

APHRODITE IN ART. Greek art took several hun- 
dred years to achieve a truly individual vision of Aphro- 
dite. Archaic art represents A. either in the Oriental 
type of a nude goddess or as a standing or seated figure 
distinguished only by attributes from other goddesses. 

Classical art of the fifth century endows A. with 
majestic beauty and grave charm. The famous images 
by Phidias, Alcamenes, and Agoracritus ( A. W. Lawrence, 
Class, Sculpt, 1929) are lost, but we can admire in 
originals the poetic charm of Aphrodite rising from the 
sea (Ludovisi Throne), the quiet dignity of Aphrodite on 
the swan (painted cup, London), the harmony of Aphro- 
dite and Eros in the Parthenon frieze. An A. on a 
tortoise and an A. leaning on a pillar reflect monumental 
images of Periclean times (Schrader, Phidias^ 1924). 

‘The finest statue not only of Praxiteles but of the 
whole world is the Aphrodite for the sight of which 
many had sailed to Cnidos*, says Pliny. Carved about 
the middle of the fourth century and known through 
Roman copies, this statue showed the goddess laying her 
garment on a hydria before taking a bath. The first 
convincing representation of the beautiful female nude, 
distinguished by an evasive charm, the Cnidian A. 
became a model for the numerous A.s of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Of these the best known are A. of Cyrene, 
the popular Venus de Milo, the crouching A. by the 
Bithynian Doidalsas, the armed A. of Acrocorinthus, 
and the various t3rpes described as 'Venus Genetrix’. 

Blinkenberg, Knidia (1933); A. W, Lawrence, Later Greek 
Sculpture (1927); O. Broneer, The Armed Aphrodite (1930): M. 
Bieber, R^, Mitt, 1933. G. M. A. H. 
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APHTHONlUSy Aelius Fbstus (3rd c. a.d.), wrote 
four books De Metris, which now form the bulk of the 
Ar$ Grpmmatica of Marius Victorinus (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lot. 6. 31-173). This incorporation (not due to Vic- 
torinus himself) was effected before a.d. 400. 

Cf. Teuifel, $ 395 ; Schsns-Hosiiu, § 829. J. F. M. 

APiCIUS, a proverbial gourmet under Augustus and 
Tiberius (Plin. HN 10. 13, Tac. Ann. 4. i), committed 
his experience in cuisine to writing (Sen. Helv. 10. 8: 
Bchol. Juv. 4. 23). The De Re Coquinaria under his name 
was compiled some centuries later (C. T* Shuch, 1 867 ; 
Giarratano and Vollmeri 1922). j. w. D. 

APlCULUMi see apex. 

APION, son of Posidonius, a Greek (or Graeco- 
Egyptian) of Alexandria, pupil of Didymus, and succes- 
sor to Theon as head of the Alexandrian school. He was 
later at Rome, under Tiberius and Claudius. He was 
nicknamed nXeLtjrovLKrjs (by himself), cymbalum mundi 
and propriae famae tympanum (by Tiberius and Pliny, 
Plin. HN Pref.), and, for his industry, MoyOos- He wrote 
on Egypt (cf. Josephus, Ap.; and Gell. 5. 14. 10-30); 
he called up (so he said) Homer’s spirit to ascertain the 
poet’s parentage and birthplace, but published no account 
of the proceedings, and compiled, inter alia, an alphabeti- 
cally arranged Homeric glossary, based, as was usual, on 
Aristarchus, and preserved only in fragments and in the 
derivative work of Apollonius Sophistes. 

Fragments: FHG iii. 506-16. A. Ludwich, Philol. Ixxiv (1917), 
205; Ixxv (1919). 90. P. B. H. F. 

APIS, the sacred bull worshipped in Memphis. His 
cult attained national prominence and under Ptolemaic 
and Roman rulers official recognition was given to it 
and to the feast-days connected with it. When the sacred 
animal died, a successor was chosen and the dead beast 
was mummified and entombed during a period of sorrow 
and fasting which lasted for seventy days. Apis is 
mentioned a few times in Greek inscriptions as one of 
the gods included among the Egyptian deities, but his 
chief importance for Graeco-Roman religion lies in the 
fact that the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) originated in the wor- 
ship of the Osi rifled {see osiRis) Apis bulls entombed 
in the temple at Memphis. T. A. D. 

APODEKTAI, a board of ten officials at Athens, who 
received all the moneys from the revenue-collecting 
departments and paid them over to the spending depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the Boule. They were 
instituted by Cleisthenes ; from the time of Pericles they 
were appointed by lot. 

APOLLINARIS, see siDONius, sulpicius (4). 

APOLLO CAttoXXcjv, Epic also AmroXXwv or ^AttoXXojv, 
as II. 1. 14), the most Greek of all gods, in art the ideal type 
of young, but not immature manly beauty. His functions 
are especially music, archcry, prophecy, medicine, and 
the care of flocks and herds; with agriculture he has 
much less to do. He is often associated with the higher 
developments of civilization, approving codes of law (as 
Hdt. 1. 65. 6), inculcating high moral and religious 
principles (as id. 6. 86. 15; Aelian, VH 3. 44), and 
favouring philosophy (e.g. he was said to be the real 
father of Plato). In matters of ritual, especially of 
purification, his oracles are commonly regarded as the 
supreme authority. Politically, he is especially prominent 
in suggesting or approving schemes of colonization 
(Apollo Archegetes, q.v.). His cult was panhellenic 
and he is regularly spoken of with profound respect, 
some of the war-time plays of Euripides being an 
exception. 

2. His name is of uncertain etymology, perhaps not 
Greek. Of his origin there are two principal theories. 


(1) He comes from somewhere north of Greece. In 
support of this it is urged that his seats of worship are 
numerous and ancient in the north; the legendary 
Apolline people, the Hyperboreans (q.v.), are always 
thought of as northerners and are real enough to send 
yearly offerings to Delos which follow a route from 
the north (Hdt. 4. 33 ; cf. Famell op. cit. infra, 99-100); 
and the ritual of the Stepteria points north also. (2) He 
is Asianic, for his title Avneiostaid the name of his mother 
Leto suggest Lycia and the Lycian Lada; he has 
numerous connexions with that country and with the 
Oriental sacred number seven (e.g. his birthday is the 
seventh of the month, Hesiod, Op. 771); he is especially 
worshipped at Troy and warmly supports the Trojans 
in Homer. For a short selection of the literature on this 
question, which is yet undecided, see Rose, Handh. of 
Gk. Myth., 158 n. 2; add Bethe, ‘Apollon der Hellene’, 
in (Gdttingen, 1924). 

3. It was conjectured as early as the fifth century B.C. 
(Euripides, fr. 781, 11-13 Nauck; Aesch. ap. [Eratosth], 
Catast. 24 is uncertain) that Apollo was the Sun, and 
this theory prevailed in Hellenistic and Imperial times 
and was for a while revived by modem scholars. It 
lacks, however, any real evidence (sec Famell, 136 iff.). 
It is more likely that the god’s origins are to be sought 
in his titles of Nomios and Lykeios. If he was a god\of 
herdsmen in wild country, it is highly probable that his 
interests would include archery, music, and medicine, 
and that he should be somehow connected with their 
worst enemy, the wolf, is equally reasonable; he can 
both send and stay that and other plagues. How and 
where he became a prophetic god is not known, but he 
is so from our earliest records. 

4. Of his oracular shrines, Delphi was the chief, 
though others were important, notably Branchidae and 
Glares in Ionia, whereof the latter was particularly 
prominent in Hellenistic times. The method of divina- 
tion was by possession, the medium (commonly female, 
as at Delphi) being filled with the god, or his inspiration 
(see further Famell, 179 ff. and delphic oracle). Of 
his ritual perhaps the most remarkable was the Delphic 
Stepteria, held every eight years. In this, a boy, ap- 
parently personating the god, was led to a hut near the 
temple, called the palace of Python (see below); this was 
set on fire ; the boy went away into supposed banishment ; 
and finally all concerned were purified at Tempe and came 
back by the traditional sacred route known as the Pythian 
Way (sec Famell, 293). The ancients regarded the ritual 
as a sort of play commemorating the killing of Python 
(see below), Delphi, through the enterprise of its clergy, 
became the nearest approach to a Vatican which Greece 
possessed, though it had no formal authority to enforce 
its advice. Delphic propaganda may be traced in the 
tendency to introduce Apollo as adviser, inspirer, etc., 
into any and every mytli which contains a prophet or a 
prediction. Delphi claimed to be the centre of the world, 
the famous stone called the omphalos (navel) marking the 
very spot. In art, Apollo is often represented as sitting 
on this, but the actual seat of liis medium, the Pythia, 
was a tripod, hence continually associated with Apollo 
and his oracles. 

5« Apollo’s earliest adventure (for his birth at Delos, 
see leto) was the killing of Python, a formidable dragon 
which guarded Delphi (in the earliest version, the 
Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 300 [122], it is a 
female and unnamed). He also killed Tityos, a giant 
who offered violence to Leto, Od. 11. 580. For other 
divine vengeances, see aloadab, niobb. 

6 . Of his many loves, the most famous was that for 
Coronis, mother of Asclepius (q.v.). For the adventures 
to which Asclepius’ death led, see alcestis. Very 
interesting is the tale of his unsuccessful rivalry with 
Idas (q.v.) for Marpessa. Another object of his affections 
was Cassandra (Alexandra), daughter of Priam. To win 
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her he gave her the gift of prophecy, but having received 
it she would not grant him her love. He could not recall 
his gift, but made it futile by causing her always to be 
disbelieved (Aesch. Ag* 1 202 ff.). Somewhat similar, prob- 
ably modelled upon this, is the story of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, as told by Ovid (Met, 14. 132 ff.). He bade her 
choose whatever she wished, and she asked to live as 
many years as she held grains of sand. But she forgot 
to ask for permanent youth, and, having denied him, 
received no more favours from him; hence she grew so 
old that she finally hung in a vessel, saying, when asked 
what she wanted, that she wished to die (Petronius, Sat. 
48. 8 ; see Campbell Bonner in Quantulacunquey Studies 
presefited to Kirsopp Lake . , . (U.S.A., 1937), i ff.). 
By Cyrene, granddaughter of the river Peneus, he be- 
came father of Aristaeus (q.v.) ; he was first attracted to 
her by observing her courage and prowess in hunting on 
Mt. Pelion, where she was fighting a lion bare-handed, 
and carried her off to that part of Africa which was 
afterwards named after her (Pind. Pyth. 9. 17 ff. ; it was 
a foundation-legend of the colony of Cyrene, see L, 
Vitali, Religione C>Terwzzcfl (1932), 107 ff.). 

7. Apollo was usually impartial in politics, though he 
shows Troy great favour in the Iliad, His principal 
departures from this attitude were during the Persian 
Wars, when he was partial to the Persians, and the 
Peloponnesian War, when he was whole-heartedly of the 
Spartan faction, hence Euripides' attitude, see above. 

8. In Italy, Apollo was introduced early, partly 
through Etruria (cf. the famous statue of him from 
Veil), partly direct from Greek settlements. Although 
now and then equated with native gods (as the deity 
of Soracte, Aen, ii. 785), he never had a generally 
accepted identification. At Rome his Republican cult 
seems to have been primarily that of a god of healing 
(the Vestals addressed him as Apollo medice^ Apollo 
Paean y Macrob. Sat, i. 17. 15) and of prophecy (cf. 
SIBYLLA, QUlNDECiMViRi). He had a shrine, Apollinary 
outside the Porta Carmentalis, and a temple was erected 
in consequence of the plague of 433 B.c. Augustus, who 
had a special devotion to him, partly owing to the near- 
ness of the battle of Actium to one of his temples, erected 
a magnificent temple on the Palatine (thus receiving 
him intra pomerium), to which the celebrated library was 
attached. Thenceforward, under the Empire, Apollo 
Palatinus was in some sort the equal of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. See Wissowa, RK 293 ff. See also delphic 
ORACLE, omphalos; stones, sacred. 

9. Besides the appropriate sections and articles of 

the handbooks and dictionaries of mythology, see, for 
the cult, etc., of Apollo, L. R. Famell, Cults of the Greek 
States iv (1907), 98 ff., cited above as 'Famell'; see also 
ARISTEAS(l). H. J. R. 

APOLLODOREANS (Apollodoret), followers of Apol- 
lodorus (q.v. 5) from Pergamum. He belonged to the 
older and stricter Attic school, and taught Octavian 
rhetoric (Suet. Aug, 89; Tac. I^al, 19). His followers 
are mentioned by Quintilian, Inst, 2. ii. 2; 3. z. 18. 
They insisted on rigidly observing rhetorical rules and 
on retaining in order four indispensable parts of a legal 
speech, prooemium, narration argumefitatio, peroratio, 
whereas their opponents, the Theodoreans (q.v.), keen on 
political oratory, claimed that rules depended on circum- 
stances and that argumentatio was essential. The Apollo- 
dorean method emphasized explanatory narratio (q.v.) 
in speeches (Sen. Controv, 2. 1. 36) and contrasted with 
that of the Theodor eiy who did not think clearness and 
brevity always advisable (Quint. Inst. 4. 2, 32). 

See M. Schanz, *Die ApoUodorecf und die Theodoreer', Hermtt 
XXV (1890). J. W. D. 

APOLLODORUS (i) (5th c. b.c.), painter, of Athens. 
Pliny dates him 408 b.c., but he must have been painting 
by 43 o» if Zeuxis (q.v.) 'entered the door opened by 


Apollodorus'. He was the first to represent appearance 
(species) and was known as aKiaypdtf}os. UKt-aypaflay com- 
rpon in Plato for illusionistic painting, means primarily 
plastic shading by gradation of colour; on vases shading 
is not used for human figures until 425-400. Although 
only two of his pictures are mentioned, his importance 
was fully recognized in antiquity. 


Ovcrbeck, 1641-7; Pfuhl, 734; R. G. Steven, CQ 1933 
A. Rumpf, JDAI 1934, 10. T. h. 


150; 

L.\V. 


APOLLODORUS (2) of Gela. New Comedy poet, 
contemporary of Menander according to Suidas. He 
has been identified with Apollodorus (q.v. 3) of Carystus, 
but Pollux 10. 138 and inscriptional evidence (see 
E. Capps, AJPhil. xxi. 45) prove his separate existence. 

FCG iv. 438 ff.; CAF iii. 278 ff. W. G. W. 


APOLLODORUS (3) of Carystus, New Comedy poet, 
more famous than Apollodorus (q.v. 2) of Gela, and 
sometimes referred to simply as Apollodorus. Apollo- 
dorus 'the Athenian comic poet' composed forty-seven 
dramas and won five victories (Suidas) ; probably Apollo- 
doms of Carystus obtained Athenian citizenship. A 
contemporary of Posidippus, he produced his first play 
c, 285 B.c. *EKvpa was the original of Terence's Hecyra : 
*EmBiKa^6p,€vosy of Terence's Phormio, Terence fre- 
quently translated the Greek verbatim (Donatus) — 
evidence of his high opinion of the Greek poet. Fr. 5, 
the folly of war; fr. 7, whimsical humour. 

FCG iv. 440 ff. ; CAF iii. aSo ff. See E. F. Krause, De Apollodoris 
Comicts (1903); M. Schuster, D§ Apollodoris Poetis Comias (1Q07). 

W. G. W. 

APOLLODORUS (4) of Alexandria, physician and 
scientist of the beginning of the third century B.C. His 
chief work, Flepi drjpCwv or Aoyos drioiaKos (on poisonous 
creatures), was the primary source for all the later phar- 
macologists of antiquity (e.g. Numenius, Nicander, Hera- 
clides of Tarentum, Sostratus, Aelian, Sextius Niger, 
Pliny, Dioscorides, Archigenes, Aemilius Macer). He 
seems also to have written a work Ilepl 0avaoipLu>v (or 
&r)XrjTripl<i}v) fl>app.dKwv. 

Frt. in O. Schneider, Nieandrea, 181 ff. PW i. 2895. 

W. D. R. 

APOLLODORUS (5) of Pergamum (e, 104-22 B.c.), 
rhetor who taught Octavianus and others at Rome. His 
Texvj), dedicated to C. Matius, was translated into Latin 
by C. Valgius Rufus; but his real influence was due to 
his oral teaching, which was challenged by Theodorus 
(q.v. 3) of Gadara. Both followed Hermagoras; but where- 
as to Apollodorus rhetoric was a science (cirtcrr^/^n) with 
fixed rules, to Theodorus it was an art (rlx*^) witn freer 
methods. This clash of theories, influenced by the 
opposition of Analogy and Anomaly in grammar, was 
keenly debated during the first century a.d. (zee rhetoric, 
LATIN, para. 3). J. W. H. A. 

APOLLODORUS (6) of Athens (b. c. 180 b.c.), pupil of 
Aristarchus, left Alexandria (c. 146 B.C.), perhaps for 
Pergamum, and later moved to Athens, where he re- 
remained until his death. He was a scholar of great 
learning and varied interests. 

Works, i , Chronological : XpoviKd oiXpoviiai ouvraf t?, 
dedicated to Attains II of Pergamum, was written in 
comic trimeters and dealt in considerable detail with 
successive periods of history, important incidents, , philo- 
sophical schools, the life and work of individuals from 
the fall of Troy (1184 B.c.) to 144 B.c.; later it was 
continued, not certainly by A. himself, down to 119 B.c. 
2. Mythological; Bibliotheca a study of 

Greek heroic mythology. The extant work of this name, 
which presents an uncritical summary of the traditional 
Greek mythology, belongs to the first or second century 
A.D. 3. 'Theological: Iltpl BediVy a rationalistic account 
of Greek religion, much used by later writers. 4. Geo- 
graphical; a commentary on the Homeric Catalogue of 
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Ships, an important work of scholarship based on Era- 
tosthenes and Demetrius of Scepsis, and containing many 
quotations from poets and historians and many criticisms 
of earlier writers ; Strabo found it a valuable source for 
books 8 to lo of his Geography. The r-fj^ TrcpioSos or 
riepl yyjSi a geographical guide-book in comic trimeters, 
was probably a later forgery. 5. Critical and exegetical; 
commentaries on Epicharmus and Sophron ; these prob- 
ably included a critical recension of the text. 6. Etymo- 
logical : * ErviioXoyiai or ^Ervp^oXoyovfieva or rXojoaai, 

F. Jacoby, FGrH ii. B. 244 and Apollodors Chronik (190^; 
\Bibliot}iecd\, R. Wagner in Mythographi Craeci, i (1894), J. G. 
Frazer, with translation (Loeb, 1921); C. Robert, De Apollodori 
bibliotheca (1873); R. MUnzel, De Apollodori irepl BeCiv libris 
(1883). J.F.L. 

APOLLODORUS (7) of Damascus, a Greek town- 
planner and architect who worked at Rome in the first 
century a.d. He planned the Forum of Trajan and 
designed, or supervised, the Basilica and Column of 
Trajan, and other adjacent architecture. When the 
temple of Venus and Rome was built by Hadrian, he 
advised that it should be raised on an artiheial platform. 
He was banished by Hadrian in a.d. lag, and later put 
to death. For his surviving work on Engines of War see 
C. Wescher, La Polioredtique des Grecs (1867), 137 ff. 

H. W. R. 

APOLLODORUS (8) of Seleuceia on the Tigris, Stoic 
philosopher, the author of an Ethics and a Physics cited 
by Diog. Laert. 7. 102, 129; 125, 135. He also wrote 
logical works. Testimonia in H. von Amim, SVF iii. 
259-61. 

PWi. 2894. 

APOLLONIA was the name of several Greek towns. 
The chief of these was in Illyria, near the mouths of the 
rivers Aotis and Apsus, with relatively easy communica- 
tions across Mt. Pindus to Thessaly and Macedonia 
respectively. It was founded as a Corinthian colony by 
Periander (possibly with an admixture of Corcyraean 
settlers — ^Wade-Gery, CAH iii. 553 n.). It is rarely 
mentioned before the Hellenistic period, when it was 
acquired in turn by Cassander and by Pyrrhus as an 
outlet on the Adriatic. Its main importance was as a 
base for Roman expeditionary forces in the Balkans. 
First occupied by the Romans during the Illyrian War 
of 229 B.C., it was the starting-point of their Greek and 
Macedonian campaigns in the second century. After 
146 it was one of the terminal points of the Via Egnatia 
(q.v.), and it was Caesar’s head-quarters in the campaign 
of Dyrrhachium (48). In 45-44 Caesar gathered an 
army at Apollonia for his Eastern campaigns, and at his 
death his grand-nephew Octavius was stationed there as 
a cadet. M. C. 

APOLLONIUS (i) RHODIUS (3rd c. b.c.) of Alexan- 
dria or less probably Naucratis, but generally called the 
Rhodian owing to his retirement to Rhodes. Bom c. 
295 B.C., A. was a pupil of Callimachus {Vitae, Suidas). 
According to Vita i (Mooney, p. i) he turned late to 
writing poetry. This conflicts with the following state- 
ment of the same authority that A. gave a recitation of 
the Argonautica while still a stripling (cre ovra), 

was badly received, and retired to Rhodes, where he 
revised the poem, which then became famous. Unless 
is here an error for veavioKov, a term used by 
Tzetzes (Kaibel, CGF 31. 13) to describe Callimachus’ 
official position at the court, it is best to regard the story 
as a tendentious invention. At any rate, POxy. 1241, a 
list of Alexandrian librarians, establishes that A. held 
that post after Zenodotus and before Eratosthenes. 
Vita ii represents A. as being appointed librarian after 
his return from Rhodes, but this dating and Suidas’ 
statement that A. succeeded Eratosthenes as librarian 
probably originate in a confusion with Apollonius the 
Eidograph, who is now Imown (from POocy, 1241) to 


have followed Eratosthenes in this office. On the whole 
it is likely that A. succeeded Zenodotus as librarian c, 
260, held the post till the accession of Euergetes in 247, 
and then retired to Rhodes, where he remained till his 
death. A.’s famous quarrel with Callimachus may have 
been caused not only by their differing about the type 
of Epic suitable to the age, but also by friction at the 
library, where Callimachus, who was never librarian, was 
presumably A.’s subordinate. 

Works. Verse. In the fashion of the day A. wrote 
poems, from which a few hexameters survive, on the 
Foundation (/ertatr) of Alexandria, Naucratis, Caunus, 
Cnidos, Rhodes, possibly Lesbos. A poem called Canobus 
was in choliambics. Of his Epigrams only Anth. Pal. 
II. 275, an attack on Callimachus, is extant. A.’s magnum 
opus was the Argonautica, narrating the Argo's voyage 
to Colchis by the Propontis and Black Sea (bks. 1-2), 
the winning with Medea’s aid of the Golden Fleece 
(bk. 3), and the return by the Danube, Po, Rh6ne, 
Mediterranean, and northern Africa (bk. 4). At six 
places in bk. i the scholia cite the version of the proekdosis 
(— the first edition), but the differences from the present 
text are not important. 

Apollonius’ vocabulary is mainly taken from Honker, 
but in the Alexandrian manner he is continually varying 
and ‘interpreting* the Homeric words and phrases. 
Indeed his greatest achievement as a stylist lies in tKis 
subtle adaptation of Homer’s language to describe a neW 
world of romantic sentiment. For the subject-matter 
it is evident that A. consulted a great number of author- 
ities, and the excellent scholia record many of his sources. 
They include prose-chroniclers as well as poets. It is in 
fact this passion for completeness which ruins the artistic 
effect of all but the third book. There, however, in 
recounting the birth and progress of Medea’s love for 
Jason, A. shakes off the trammels of his erudition and 
in his subtle and moving analysis of a young girl’s first 
love, attended by many doubts and difficulties, rises to 
heights which none of his contemporaries, even Theo- 
critus, ever equalled. For the rest A.’s forte lies in his 
similes, his descriptive powers, and on occasion his gift 
for suggesting atmosphere. His characterization is weak, 
Jason in particular being a colourless figure, and the 
poem lacks all unity except that inherent in the theme 
itself. Metrically A.’s hexameter follows Homer rather 
than Callimachus. 

Prose. A. had some repute as a scholar. A tract of his 
Against Zenodotus is mentioned, also works on Archilo- 
chus, Antimachus, and Hesiod. 

Texts: R. C. Seaton (1929); R. Merkel (1854); C. Wendel, 
Scholia Vetera (1935); Fragments: J, U. Powell, Collectanea 
Alexandrina (1925), 4-8. Text and translation: R. C. Seaton 
(Loeb, 1912). 

Commentaries: G. W. Mooney (1912); M. M. Gillies {Bk. 3, 
1928). 

General: G. Knaack, 'Apollonios (71)*, in PWii. 126-34; Christ- 
Schniid-Stahlin ii. i* (1920), 140-6. £. A. B. 

APOLLONIUS (2) of Perga {c. 262-190 B.c.), called 
the ‘great geometer* (Geminus ap. Eutocius), was bom at 
Perga in Pamphylia. He spent a long time in Alexandria 
studying with the successors of Euclid during the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes (247-222). He visited Ephesus and 
Pergamum, where he stayed with Eudemus of Perga- 
mum, to whom he dedicated the first three books of his 
Conics in a second and improved edition; the first 
edition' in eight books he had presented, as he says, 
prematurely, to Naucrates, a geometer at whose instance 
he had taken up the subject. The fourth and remaining 
books were dedicated, after Eudemus’ death, to King 
Attains I (241-197 B.c.). 

Of the Conics four books survive in Greek, and three 
more in Arabic ; the eighth is lost. Serenus and (accord- 
ing to Suidas) Hypatia wrote commentaries on it; 
Pappus added a number of lemmas. Eutocius’ commen- 
tary on the first four books is included in the definitive 
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edition of the Greek text by J. L. Heiberg (Teubncr, 
1891-3). The first important edition was the Latin 
translation of the first four books by Commandinus 
(Bologna, 1566) which included the lemmas of Pappus 
and Eutocius* commentary. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text is that of Edmund Halley (1710), which 
includes also a Latin translation of books 5-7 from 
the Arabic version by Thabit b. Qurra (826-901). [A 
fragment of book 5 (up to Prop. 7) was edited by L. 
Nix (Leipzig, 1889).] 

Previous writers on conic sections had generated them 
from separate right circular cones, ‘right-angled*, ‘acute-’, 
and ‘obtuse-angled’ respectively. Apollonius was the 
first to produce all three from the most general cone, 
right or oblique; he expressed their fundamental prop- 
erties in terms of the traditional ‘application of areas’; 
hence the names parabola (TrapajSoATj), ellipse (AAct0t?), 
and hyperbola {virepPoX'q) first given to the curves by 
Apollonius. Books 1-4 he describes as an elementary 
introduction; books 5-7 are specialized investigations; 
book 5 (on normals) is the most difficult and advanced, 
including propositions which lead immediately to the 
determination of the evolute of any conic. 

Pappus (bk. 7) describes shortly the contents of six 
other treatises by Apollonius, each in two books, (r) 
Aoyov aTTOTo/x’^, Cutting-off of a ratio : this alone survives, 
in Arabic (Latin translation by Halley, 1706) : (2) XoipLov 
aTTOTopL-q, Cutting-off of an area: (3) Aia)pLapL€irq to/lmJ, 
Determinate section: (4) *£7ra(^at, I'angcncies^ (5) Tottol 
cTrtTTcSot, Plane Locif (6) Inclinationes or Vergings. 

I'hcre have been many attempted restorations, e.g. of 

(5) by Fermat, van Schooten, and Robert Simson, of 

(6) by Marino Ghetaldi, Alex. Anderson, and Samuel 
Horsley (1770). The great problem of (4) — ^the draw- 
ing of a circle to touch three given circles — has at- 
tracted the most distinguished mathematicians; Vieta 
(1540-1603), van Roomen (1561-1615), and Newton (in 
Arithmctica universalis) gave solutions of it. Apollonius 
also wrote a Comparison of the dodecahedron with the 
icosahedron (v. Hypsicles, pref. to 'Eucl. bk. 14’), a General 
Treatise^ KaOoXov Trpayfiarela (v. Marinus on Euclid’s 
Data)t and works on the Cylindrical Helix {KoxXLas)^ on 
the Burning-Mirror {IJepl rov rruptou), and on Unordered 
Irrationals (v. schol. on Eucl. 10. i). An arithmetical 
work, 'Qkvtokiov (‘quick delivery’), calculated limits 
closer than those of Archimedes to the value of -ir. 
Apollonius invented a system (of ‘tetrads’) for expressing 
large numbers as the sum of units and successive powers 
of the myriad (10,000), see pappus; he showed how to 
work with a system in which (practically) 10,000 is sub- 
stituted for 10 as the base of the scale of notation. 

In astronomy Apollonius was an exponent, if not the 
inventor, of the hypotheses of eccentric circles and 
epicycles respectively. 

Editions of the Conicz, other than those above mentioned, include : 
a German translation by A. Czwalina (1926), T. L. Heath, Apollonius 
of Perga, Treatise on Conic Sections, in modern notation (1896), 
II. G. Zeuthen, Die Lehre von den Kegelschnitten im Altertum 
(1886), Paul ver Eccke, Les Coniques d’ Apollonius de Perge, ceuvres 
traduites pour la pretntdre fois du grec en /ranfais avec une intro- 
duction et dcs notes, T. H. 

APOLLONIUS (3) (3rd c. B.C.), the finance minister of 
Egypt for about twenty years from 262 B.c., held an 
estate of some three square miles at Philadelphia in the 
Fayfim; it was reclaimed land, tenable at tlie king’s will. 
His development of the estate can be traced from the 
correspondence of Zenon, his right-hand man; he was 
specially interested in the improvement of live-stock, 
horticulture, and viticulture. He had extensive business 
operations in Egypt and the Levant and owned a mer- 
chant fleet, as is shown by the same correspondence; 
there is also mention in it of properties in Alexandria and 
at Memphis which he seems to have possessed. Zenon, 
a Carian from Caunus, entered his service soon after his 


appointment to office, and settled at Philadelphia prob- 
ably in 256; thereafter he managed Apollonius’ estates, 
apd acquired businesses of his own, which he carried on 
for some years after Apollonius disappears as a landholder 
at Philadelphia (c. 242). Of his associates the most 
important was Cleon, an engineer employed in the re- 
clamation of the Fay 6m, whose works are recorded in 
other papyri besides those of Zenon. 

M. RoBtovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt (1922); Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941); C. C. Edgar, 
Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (1931). 

J. G. M. 

APOLLONIUS (4) (2nd c. B.c.) of Alabanda, d fiaXaKoSi 
a pupil of Menecles of Alabanda. He founded a school 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, visited by Scacvola (izi B.c.) and 
M. Antonius (98 B.c.). 

APOLLONIUS (j) perhaps of the 2nd c. b.c., author 
of ‘/oTopiat OavfiaaiaL, a compilation from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Aristoxenus, etc. 

Ed. O. Keller, Rerum Naturalium Scriptores i. 43-56. PW 
Suppl. iv. 45. 

APOLLONIUS (6) ( 1 st c. b.c.), sculptor, son of 
Archias, of Athens. Known from signature in Athens 
and on bronze herm of Polyclitus’ Doryphorus (Winter, 
HE 393. 3); three other herms from the same villa in 
Herculaneum are probably also his. 

APOLLONIUS (7), sculptor, son of Artemidorus, 
brother of Tauriscus (q.v. 2). 

APOLLONIUS (8), sculptor, son of Nestor, of Athens. 
Works: i. Belvedere torso in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
394. 2), perhaps the Amycus on Roman coins of Sparta. 
2. Bronze boxer in the Terme (Winter, KB 339. i). Both 
are new creations, combining Hellenistic realism with 
classical reminiscence. The signatures are dated about 
50 B.c. Apollonius may also have made the cult statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, dedicated 69 B.c,, which is re- 
flected in small bronzes. T. D. L. W. 

APOLLONIUS (9), sculptor, son of Tauriscus (q.v.); 
late first century b.c. 

APOLLONIUS (10) of Citium, an Alexandrian physi- 
cian of about 50 B.c. Works: (extant) commentary on 
Hippocrates iJept dpO^v, (lost) J 7 pds rdrov Tapavrlvov 
(against Heraclides) ; llpos BaKx^iov ; Curationes. 

Ed. H. Schune, 1896. PW i\. 149. 

APOLLONIUS (ii) MOLON (ist c. b.c.), rhetor, a 
native of Alabanda and pupil of Menecles. He lectured 
at Rhodes, visited Rome (87 and 81 b.c.), taught Cicero 
and other Romans, and won success as a pleader. He 
wrote on rhetoric and attacked both philosophers {K. 
<f>iXocT 6 <j>a)v) and Jews (K. VouSatwv). J. W. H. A. 

APOLLONIUS (i2) MYS, member of the Flerophi- 
lean school of medicine, worked for many years in 
Alexandria, towards the end of the first century b.c. 
He wrote IleplrT}^' HpofffiXov olpiaeuiSi Hepl evTTopiarwv 
(f>apfidKu)v, and llepL p.vptiiv. 

PWVi. 149. 

APOLLONIUS (13) SOPHISTA (c. a.d. roo) com- 
piled a Lexicon Homericum which is extant in an abridged 
form(ed. I. Bekkcr, 1833). A fragment of the unabridged 
work survives in a Bodleian papyrus. He used especially 
the commentaries of Aristarchus, on whose critical 
method he throws valuable light, and the glossary of 
Apion. J. F. L. 

APOLLONIUS (14) of Tyana (^ttoAAwvio? o TvaveM, 
a Neopythagorean sage. According to our only full 
account, Philostratus' Td is rov Tvavia 'Airo^^XiLviov 
(time ol Septimius Severus, see Rose, Handb. of Gk. Lit, 
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403, W. Nestle, Griechische Religiositdt^ iii. 123 ff.)» he 
was bom at Tyana in Cappadocia, apparently about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and survived into the 
Principate of Ncn^a (for other datings, and the few 
known facts about him, sec J. Miller in PW ii. 146 ff.). 
He led the life of an ascetic wandering teacher, possessed 
miraculous powers, visited distant lands, including India, 
was in danger of his life under Nero and again under 
Domitian, and saw by clairvoyance the latter*s death 
(Philostr. 8. 25-6, cf. Cassius Dio 67. 18). Philostratus 
is highly untrustworthy (cf. W. R. Halliday, Folklore 
Studies (1924), hst essay), and references elsewhere 
scanty; but Apollonius* existence and Pythagoreanism 
need not be doubted. An anti-Christian writer, Hierocles 
of Nicomedia, paralleled Apollonius with Christ, which 
provoked a reply (extant) from Eusebius. Of his writings 
(see Suidas, s.v., p. 623 Bemhardy) there survive some 
doubtfully authentic letters and a fragment of his 
treatise On Sacrifices (TeXerai r) nepl ffvoiwv). H. J. R. 

APOLLONIUS (15), son of Mnesitheus, named Dysco^ 
luSf of Alexandria (2nd c. A.D.). Of his life little is known, 
except from his works: these are distinguished, even 
among grammarians, for obscurity of style and asperity 
of manner; but his method is genuinely critical, and his 
zeal for correcting errors extends to his own (cf. Syntax , 
p. 231. 15 Bekk.). For the history of grammar from 
Dionysius Thrax to his own day he is our chief source 
of information. 

Of his twenty-nine works, mostly on syntax, named in 
Suidas, four survive — on the Pronoun^ Conjunction, Ad- 
verb, and Syntax. A conspectus of his doctrines is given 
in the Syntax, which deals mainly with Article, Pronoun, 
Verb, Preposition, and Adverb, successively. He ap- 
proaches syntax from the parts of speech, not the sen- 
tence, beginning with the establishment of the ‘correct* 
order of these, assuming that there must be a proper 
order for them as there is, in his view, for the alphabet; 
and he has much argument disproving such current 
opinions as that the function of the article is to distin- 
guish genders, and that w is its vocative. As a result, 
although he correctly settles many details, acutely argu- 
ing from function, not form, he nevertheless achieves 
no comprehensive, organic, system of syntax. His work 
is marked by a constant quest for principle. *We must 
investigate what produces solecisms, and not merely 
adduce examples.* *lVhy do some verbs take the geni- 
tive, not the accusative?* In discussing forms and con- 
structions he makes much use of alleged dvaXoyia (see 
CRATES OF MALLOS), e.g. insisting on Ifii, not el/ii, by 
'analogy* from the plural and dual; also reSelKWfiai (pf. 
pass. Bubj.). He also makes use of what he recognizes 
to be false analogy ((TweKhpofiTj), as when he explains^ 
that the usage ypd^ei. rd naioia (nominative) is permitted 
because it sounds the same as when iraihla is accusative, 
in which case the syntax is normal. 

His owTi syntax shows both extreme carelessness, e.g. 
in bad order, pleonasm, ellipse, and anacoluthon, and 
also the idioms of his day, e.g. idv c. indie., ei c. sub- 
junct., increased confusion of negatives (cVei fiTj con- 
stantly), and odd uses of conjunctions and prepositions. 
He had a wide knowledge of literature and was familiar 
with Latin. Inevitably, perhaps, he falls short of the 
comparative and historical methods available, if not 
always adopted, to-day. But it would be hard to over- 
estimate his influence on later Greek and Latin gram- 
marians, notably Priscian, or to quarrel with Priscian’s 
tribute, ‘maxinius auctor artis grammaticae*. 

Ediiion, by Uhliff and Schneider in Teubner’s Grammatici 
Graeci, E. Hgffcr, Apollonius Dyscole: Essai sur ihist. d. theories 
gramrn. dans Vantiquiti (1854). P. B. R. F. 

APOLLONIUS (16) of Tyre, the hero of an anonymous 
romance wddely known in the Middle Ages. The oldest 
extant version (5th-6th c. a.d.) is in Latin, Ilistoria 


Apollonii regis Tyri\ but matter and style suggest that 
there was a Greek original of the second to third century 

A.D. 

Text and Proleffomena; ed. Riesa (Teubner). See also novel, 
LATIN. R. M. R. 

APOLLOPHANES, according to Suidas an Athenian 
comic writer. Once victorious, c. 400 B.c. (IG ii*. 2325). 
In the Kprjres a character is introduced apparently 
speaking Doric. 

FCG i. 266-7; CAP i. 797 ff.; Dcmiaricxuk, Supp. Com. 9. 

APOPHRADES, unlucky, forbidden days, charac- 
terized by gloomy rites (Plato, Leg. 800 d), e.g. tlie 
Plynteria (Plut. Ale. 34), on which no assembly or 
court was held. Such were also the last two days of the 
Anthestcria, on which the dead visited their old houses 
and people chewed buckthorn and smeared the doors 
with pitch to protect themselves. They were properly 
called pLiapal ripLcpai as opposed to Kadapai, 

E. Rohde, Psyche i. 237, n. 3. M. P. N. 

APOTHEOSIS, see ruler-cult. 

APPARITORES, public servants who attended Ro^an 
magistrates (cf. apparere). The most important classes 
were scribae, lictores, viatores (qq.v.), accensi, and p^e- 
cones. They were generally freedmen or sons of freod- 
men. They received an annual salary from the State. 
Although their appointment was technically annual, they 
were soon permitted to retain their posts indefinitely. 
They formed corporations which were legally recognized 
by the State. It is uncertain whether the apparitores 
wore any characteristic uniform. 

Mommsen, R6m. Staatsr, i*. 332 ff. ; P. Habel, PW, s.v. P. T. 

APPELLATIO. As an institution of the Roman civil 
procedure appellatio was introduced (according to the 
prevalent opinion) only in the latest form of classical 
proceedings, the cognitio extra ordinem. The judgement 
of the private index in Republican times was not subject 
to appeal. The oldest not unquestionable records of 
civil appeal date from the times of the first emperors. 
Appellatio is the act by which a litigant disputes a judge- 
ment, and its effect is that the controversy is brought 
before a higher magistrate, normally before the one who 
appointed the magistrate of the lower instance. Appella- 
tio in its developed phase had to be effected either 
orally (the pronouncing of the word appello sufficed) or 
in writing (libelli appellatorii) at the court of the magistrate 
whose decision was impugned; he was then obliged to 
transmit all the documents in the case to the competent 
higher magistrate with a written report (litterae dimis- 
soriae, apostoli). Judgement was given after a new trial 
in which fresh evidence was admitted. The appellate 
judge could confirm or reverse the judgement of the lower 
court, or alter it as he thought fit, even in favour of the 
respondent. A frivolous appellant had to pay to his 
adversary four times the costs of the appeal proceedings. 
Constantine punished him by relegation in insulatn and 
confiscation of half of his property. Justinian reverted 
to mere pecuniary sanctions. His legislation reformed the 
institution thoroughly (many of its norms have passed 
into modem legislation) ; and his Nov. 82 settled the rule 
that all^dgements except those of the praetorian prefect 
are appealable. 

In the widest sense appellatio is any recourse to a 
higher magistrate for the alteration or abolition of a 
decree of a lower one. In this sense the term is used 
with respect to ordinary administrative decisions of magi- 
strates and judgements delivered in criminal cases. In 
the language of the later classical jurisprudence (since 
Scaevola) the term appellatio is used indiscriminately 
with provocatio (cf. Dig. 49. i and Cod. lust. 7. 62), 
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the proper field of which in former times was criminal 
jurisdiction. Thus imperial constitutions speak of appel- 
latio or provocatio against a nomination as decurio or 
scriba (Cod. Just. 7. 62. 4. 7). 

E. Perrot, L* Appel dans la procedure de Vordo iudiciorum priva- 
forum (1907); C. Sanfilippo, Contnbuti esegetici alia ttoria delVappeU 
lazione i (1934): H. F. Jolowicz, Histor, Introduction to the Study 
oj Roman Law (193a), 406, 459, For criminal procedure: Momm- 
■en, RSm. Street. (1899). 275 n., 468 flF. ; J, L. Strachan-Davidson, 
Problems oj the Roman Criminal Law (1912), ii. 176 ff. A. B. 

APPENDED VERGILIANA According to Suetonius 
(ed. Reifferscheid, p. 58) Virgil wrote in his youth 
Catalepton^ Priapea^ Epigrammata, Dirae^ Ciris, Culex^ 
and Aetna, Servius (a.d. 400) adds the Copa. A ninth- 
century library catalogue mentions a Virgilian MS. 
containing also the Moretum and the post-Virgilian 
Elegiae in Maecenatem. Evidently the Epigrammata 
belong to the Catalepton. 

X . The Catalepton (nara Actttov, (?) 'trifles') contains 
fourteen short, for the greater part charming little poems, 
differing in metre and contents; an epilogue, possibly 
by the publisher, is sometimes added as a fifteenth. 
There are those who take all the poems to be Virgil's; 
others again consider them spurious. It is generally 
admitted that numbers 9, 13, 14 (in Vollmer’s edition) 
were not composed by Virgil, There is reasonable cer- 
tainty that numbers i| 3» 5i 7i 8 are Virgilian and the rest 
are perhaps his, 

2. Priapea (3), to which Pliny (Ep, 5.3.2) may allude, 
when he ascribes 'uersiculos seueros parum* also to 
Virgil. 

3. Dirae ('maledictions’), called down by an unknown 
poet upon an estate from which he was expelled by a 
veteran when the arable land was distributed. 

4« Lydia, an elegy (in the MSS. united with the pre- 
ceding poem) in which the poet (most probably the same 
as the author of the Dirae) mourns the absence of his 
beloved. 

5. Ciris, a Hellenistic epyllion, relating how Scylla, 
daughter of King Nisus of Megara, became the cause 
of her father's death, because she had conceived love 
for Minos, her country's enemy. The gods changed her 
into a sea-bird called Ciris. The Ciris is probably 
neither the work of Cornelius Callus nor a youthful 
poem of Virgil's (see Bibliography, below). It contains 
elements drawn from Lucretius and Catullus and lav- 
ishly uses Virgilian verses and phrases. Though on the 
whole rather clumsy, it contains some fine psychological 
pictures. 

6 . Culex, A shepherd kills a gnat that has stung him 
to warn him against a snake. Later on, the insect’s 
ghost blames him for his ingratitude and explains the 
torments and the blessings of the nether world. Lucan 
(Suet. Vita Luc, p. 50 Reiff.), Statius (Silv. i. praef.) 
and Martial (8. 56. 20) mention a Virgilian Culex, Fol- 
lowing Donatus, who tells us that Virgil wrote the Culex 
when sixteen, some assume that our poem is an immature 
work of the poet's youth which he published later with a 
dedication to Octavius before June 44 b.c. ; for after that 
date Octavius was named Octavianus. The verse-struc- 
ture, however, which points to a later period of Augustan 
poe^, the stilted, obscure language, some vulgar forms, 
and the indubitable imitation of Virgilian phrases (cf. 
Ctd. 275 and Aen. 6. 431 ; Cul, 292 and Eel. 8. 48) prove 
the Culex to be a spurious poem that shortly after Ovid's 
time was attributed to Virgil. 

7. Copa, 'the Hostess’. An elegy bubbling over with 
the joy of life, too cheerful, however, to allow ascription 
to Virgil, 

8. Moretum, 'Salad', relates the way in which a farmer 
prepares his breakfast on a dark winter morning. The 
poem charms by its unadorned realism. Poet unknown. 

9 - Aetna : see article AETNA. 
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APPIAN (Appianos) of Alexandria, bom at latest under 
Trajan, experienced the Jewish rising of A.D. 116, held 
oflice in Alexandria, and after gaining Roman citizenship 
moved to Rome, becoming a knight, probably advocatus 
fisci, and, through the influence of Pronto, procurator 
Augusti ; an old man under Antoninus Pius, he then wrote 
his 'PwpLoXKa. Ethnographic in arrangement, this work 
treated in turn the Roman conquests: Bk. i BaoiXitr^, 
ii TtoAi/ciJ, iii Eawiriicq, iv K€\tiktj, V kol 

NnmcoTiKij, vi 'iprjpiKij, vii viii AiPvK'p 

(Kt^^bovLaicj, NopiaSiicq), ix MaKeoovtK^ /cal 'lAAvpi/cij, 
X Kal 'IwvLtcrj, xi Evpia/cq, xii MiOpthdretos; 

xiii-xvii *Ep.(f»vXiU}v (the Civil Wars, bks. 1-5); xviii-xxi 
Alyv 7 maKwv(the conquest of Egypt) ; xxii ' EKarovraeria, 
xxiii AaKi/cri, xxiv 'Apdpiog (the Empire to Trmn and 
the Dacian and Arabian campaigns). The final llapBiK^ 
ypa<f>iq was not written. Bks. vi-ix, xi-xvii are com- 
plete, except for Nopiabi/cq (viii) and MaKcSovLKrj (ix), 
which with i-v are fragmentary ; x, xviii-xxiv are lost. 

The extant tradition goes back ultimately, in its 
successive parts, to an early annalist (perhaps Cassius 
Hemina), Polybius, Posidonius, Fannlus (possibly), 
Sallust, Asiniua Pollio, Livy, the memoirs of Augustus 
and Messalla, possibly Nicolaus of Damascus; but it 
came immediately from the tendentious, constitutional- 
istic, literary composition of an imperial annalist, writing 
under Augustus or Tiberius, whom Appian adapted to 
his ethnographic form. Loyal and honest, an admirer of 
Roman imperialism, he wrote in the plain Koiv-q, and 
though interested solely in wars and ignorant of Re- 
publican institutions and conditions, preserves much 
valuable material, most notably in bk. i of the Civil Wars, 

Texts: L. Mendelssohn (1879-81); P. Viereck, Bell. Civ, 
(1905); H. E. While (1912-13, Locb). E. Schwartz, PW ii. 217; 
J. Carconino, Autour des Gracques (1928), ch, 1; A. Klotz, 
Appians uarstellung des zweiten Punischen Krieges (1936). 

A. H. McD. 

APPIUS, see Claudius. 

APPULEIUS, see SATURNINUS. 

APRIES (Hophra), fourth pharaoh (589-570 B.c.) of the 
Saite XXVIth dynasty, relied like his predecessors on 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries. He made unsuccessful 
attempts to conquer Phoenicia and Cyrene, and was 
overthrown by a rising against his mercenaries which 
set Amasis on the throne. 

Herodotus 2. 161 f., 4. 159. P. N. U. 

APSINES of Gadara (c, A.D. 190-250), Athenian rhetor 
and rival of a certain Fronto of Emesa, author of 77 . 
cr)(r)p.dra)V, Ziynj/xaTa, and MeAcVat. His Tex^r) (Spcngel, 
Rhet, i. 331-414), which has come down with many 
interpolations, owed much to Hermogenes and is the 
latest complete to survive. J. W. H. A. 

APULEIUS, bom (c, a.d. 123) of wealthy parents at 
Madauros in Africa (August. De Civ, D. 8. 14), was 
educated first at Carnage (Flor, 18), later at Athens 
(ApoL 72). After much travel (Apol, 23) he apparently 
visited Rome (Met, ii), whence he returned to Africa. 
Later setting forth on a journey to Egypt he fell sick 
at Oea (Tripoli) c. A.D. 155, where he was visited 
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by an old friend, Siciniua Pontianus; the latter was 
anxious about his widowed mother Pudentilla, now be- 
trothed to her brother-in-law, Sicinius Clarus. Pontia- 
nus, being on bad terms with his uncle, proposed to A. 
that he should marry Pudentilla; after some hesitation, 
A., finding the widow wealthy and attractive, took her 
to wife. Sicinius Aemilianus (brother of Sicinius Clarus) 
accused A. of having won her love by magic. The case 
was tried at Sabrata before the proconsul, Claudius 
Maximus. A. defended himself with vigour {Apologia) 
and was acquitted, but left Oca for more congenial sur- 
roundings. He is next heard of at Carthage, enjoying 
renown as poet, philosopher, and rhetorician {c. a.d. i6i). 
He was appointed chief priest of the province {Plot. i6), 
and delivered many florid declamations after the manner 
of the rhetoricians of the 'second Sophistic*. Statues were 
erected in his honour at Carthage and at Madauros (the 
base of the latter has been discovered). He may have 
had a son named Faustinus. The date of his death is 
uncertain. 

Works, (i) Apologia (or Pro se de Magia) is one of 
the most interesting and certainly the oddest of all Latin 
speeches. At times an almost childish display of wild 
rhetoric and shallow sciolism, at times a vigorous and 
skilful defence, it gives a unique description of provincial 
life and throws a curious light on superstitions of the 
age. For its theme see above. 

(2) The Metamorphoses (better known as 'The Golden 
Ass’) is the sole Latin novel that survives entire. A 
delightful work, imaginative, humorous, and exciting, it 
tells the adventures of one Lucius who, being too curious 
concerning the black art, is accidentally turned into an 
ass, and thus disguised, endures, sees, and hears many 
strange things. He is at last restored to human shape 
by the goddess Isis. At the outset a Greek (i. i), at the 
close he is identified with A. himself (11. 27), and the 
story of his initiations into the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris is probably autobiographical. Many stories are 
embedded in the novel, the most famous being the 
exquisite tale of Cupid and Psyche (4. 28-6. 24). A 
briefer version of the novel, falsely attributed to Lucian, 
also exists {Aovkio^ ^ ovos). Both works probably derive 
from the same original, the lost Metamorphoses of Lucius 
of Patras (Photius 96 b, 12 Bekker). The story of Cupid 
and Psyche may be an adaptation of the Greek of 
‘Aristofonies Atheneus* (Fulg. Myth. 3. 6), The date is 
uncertain (an early work according to Purser, late (c. 
A.D. 180) according to Helm). 

(3) The P'lorida are exceipts from declamations on 
varied themes, mainly trivial and showing an extrava- 
gance typical of the author. They contain much that is 
curious and amusing, while the description of the death 
of the comic poet Philemon has real beauty. They were 
largely composed between a.d. 160 and 170. 

(4) The De Dogmate Platonism an exposition of the 
philosophy of Plato, showing neither knowledge nor 
understanding. Bk. i deals with P.*s life and physical 
doctrine; bk. 2 (dedicated to 'my son Faustinus*) sets 
forth hjs ethics. Bk. 3, in which he promised to deal 
with his dialectic, is missing; some have held that the 
Tlepl 4piJL7jv€Las, a treatise on formal logic, is the third 
book, out it is regarded by others as spurious. 

(5) The De Deo Socratis is a flamboyant declamation 
on the Sai/iovtov of Socrates, probably based on a Greek 
original. 

(6) I’he De Mundo is a translation of the Ilepl Koarfiov 
falsely attributed to Aristotle; it too is dedicated to 
Faustinus. 

(7) A Latin translation of a passage from Menander's 
Mv^duevosr: Baehrens, PLM i\, 104. 

(8) Lost Works: Poems {Apol. 6, 9 ; Flor. g, 17, 18, 20) ; 
Speeches {Apol. 24, 55; Flor. 16; August. Ep. 138. 19); 
Quaestiones Naturales^ De Piscibus {ApoL 36, 38, 40), 
De Re Rustica, De Arboribus, Astronomica, Arithmetical 


De Republican De Proverbiis; Epitome Historiarum; Ero- 
ticus; Quaestiones Conviviales; a translation of Plato's 
Phaedo; a novel entitled Herwflgorar (Priscian, Gramm. 
Lat. 2- p. 85). 

(9) Spuria: Asclepius, Herbarius, De Remediis Salu^ 
taribuSf Physiognomonia. 

The style of A. is a development of Asianism {see 
RiiETORic), which finds its nearest parallel in Pliny {HN 
9. 102; 10. 3; 10. 81). There is no justification for calling 
it African Latin. It is florid and extravagant, richly 
coloured with poetry, full of strange words, Graecisms, 
archaisms {see archaism), and idioms drawn from collo- 
quial Latin; its fullest and most perfect development is 
seen in the Metamorphoses ^ where it finds appropriate 
scope and at times rises to great heights of beauty (e.g. 
Met. II. i). The works of A. are tinged throughout 
by his personality — a rhetorician posing as philosopher, 
peacock-proud and full of an immense store of undi- 
gested and superficial learning. But his novel won him 
deserved renown. Indeed St. Augustine was not certain 
that he had not actually been turned into an ass, and 
warns the faithful against those who extol him as a 
thaumaturge whose powers surpassed those of Christ 
himself (E/>. 136. i; 138). 

Ti'XTS; Met., R. Helm (1907, 1912, 1931); Apol., R. I-Vlm 
(1905)1 Flor., R. Helm (1910). De Deo Soc., Asclop.. De fioe:. 
Plat., De Mundo, Uepl ipfnjveiat:, 1 \ Thomas (1908). Herbarius, 
E. Howald and H. E. Siperist, CMIj iv (1927). 

CoMMiiNTARiKS: Complete, F. Oudendorp (1764 (1823)), G. F. 
Hildebrand (1842). Apol., H. E. Durler and A. S. Owen (1914); 
C. Marches! (1914). Cupid and Psyche, L. C. Purser (1910), 

Transi.a' 1 IONS : Apol. and Flor., H. E. Hu tier (1909); P. Vail cm ic 
(192^). Met., W. Adlinplon (156O and (revised by S. Gaselce) 
1915); H. E. Huller (1910). 

Style: Die antike KumtproKo, E, Norden (1R98); M. Bernhard, 
Dcr Stil des A. (1927); Index Apuleianus, W. OldfathcT, etc. 

(U.S.A. 1934). H- K- h. 

APULIA, a rather unhealthy region of south-eastern 
Italy (cf. Varro, Rust. i. 6), extending from JMons 
Garganus to Calabria; nowadays Puglia. Its arid soil is 
fertile, especially in the coastal and northern plains; 
southern Apulia contains numerous hills, including 
Mons Vultur. Apulian wool was famous, summer migra- 
tion of flocks having been practised there continuously 
since early times (Varro, Rust. 2. i; Pliny, HN 8. igo). 
Its inhabitants were indiscriminately called Apuli ; they 
included Mcssapic-speaking Peucetii and Daunii as well 
as Apuli proper who dwelt about Mons Garganus and 
spoke Oscan (Strabo 6. 283 f.). Although lacking Greek 
colonies, Apulia was much hellenized by 300 b.c. Be- 
tween 326 and 317 it became subject to Rome, largely 
voluntarily, and remained loyal against Pyrrhus (Livy 
8. 25, 37; 9. 12. gf., 20; Zonar. 8. 5). In the Hanni- 
balic and Social Wars, however, many Apulians revolted 
(Livy 22. 61; Appian, BCiv. i. 39); the consequent 
devastation ruined Apulia. Chief towns: Teanum, Si- 
pontum, Luceria, Arpi, Herdonia, Venusia, Canusium, 
Barium. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 22. E. T. S. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO, see exsilium. 

AQUAE SULIS (modem Bath) attained importance 
since the first century A.D. from its hot springs. The 
water was led to a partly underground oblong building 
containing a great bath (73 ft. by 29 ft.) and three other 
swimming-baths. Hot air baths, stoked by coal-fires, 
were latgr added at either end. To the north were at least 
two porticoed courtyards, one containing the temple of 
Sul Minerva; Corinthian pilasters and fragments of the 
pediment (25 ft. wide) are extant, the latter containing 
the famous Gorgon sculpture. Though a small place 
(25 acres), Bath was visited even by continentals. It was 
completely destroyed by the Saxons, and the bath 
establishment was choked up and forgotten. 

F. J. Hflvcrfield in VCB (Somerset) i. 219-88; W. H. Knowles, 
Archaeo/oj^ta lxx\. i-j 8 . C. E. S. 
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AQUEDUCTS are justly regarded as one of Rome’s 
most distinctive contributions to architecture and hygiene. 
Rome’s first aqueducts, Aquae Appia (312 d.c.) and Anio 
Vetus (272 D.C.), were tunnelled, no doubt owing much 
to inherited experience drawn from making the far older 
drainage- channels {cuniculi) and emissaries cut in the 
soft tufaceous Latian valley-floor. Possibly this experi- 
ence weighed with the builders even more than military 
considerations, which favoured the hidden underground 
channel. Such tunnels, like early railway tunnels, were 
cut in short lengths reached by vertical shafts, which 
later served for inspection and cleaning. To cross 
ravines and narrow valleys or to reach elevated points 
a conduit carried on arches was required, short bridges 
occurring sparingly on the Anio Vetus, as at Ponte 
Taulella, long arched sectors for the first time upon 
Aqua Marcia (144 b.c.). An alternative method of con- 
veyance, employed for the Anio Vetus at Ponte Lupo, 
was the inverted siphon (Vitr. 8. 7; ILS 5348). All 
these principles were strikingly developed in the wide 
Imperial world, the Pont du Card near Nemausus (Nimes) 
and the aqueduct of Segovia furnishing the most 
famous examples of storied bridges, the Aquae Marcia 
(144 D.C.), Claudia, and Anio Novus (a.d. 38-52) of Rome 
itself offering the most remarkable series of arched sub- 
structions, the four aqueducts of Lyons the finest series 
of inverted siphons, made of lead pipes in series bedded 
upon concrete. The cost and upkeep of these works was 
high. Aqua Marcia cost 180,000,000 sesterces, and Pliny 
(Ep. 10. 37) quotes 3,329,000 sesterces for the aqueduct 
of Nicomedia in Bithynia. The quality of work varied 
very much also (cf, Frontin. Aq. 120-2; ILS 5795). 
Smaller towns thus contented themselves with simpler 
underground systems, which were also much in vogue 
in military forts and fortresses, where wooden pipe-lines 
were often used. The channels and their course remained 
public property, often demarcated hycippi, and the water, 
on arrival, was distributed from castella, as at Nimes and 
Thuburbo Maius, to public fountains, baths, and private 
consumers, the latter relying much upon overflow (aqua 
caduca). Supplies were regulated by gauge-pipes of 
standard bore (calices) or by time-limits (CIL vi. 1261, 
viii. 448). Development of water-power, as on the Aqua 
Traiana (a.d. 109; s.v. janiculum), was rare. Rents were 
not designed to cover running costs or capital charges, 
and the works were usually a liability to the community 
rather than a source of income. 

Frontinus, De /Iquis Urhis Romae. T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (1935); E. B. Van Deman, The Building of the Roman Aque- 
ducts (IJ.S.A. 1914); G. de Montauzan, Les Aqueducs antiques de 
Lyon (1909); E. Samesreuther, Bericht der Rdm.-Germ. Kommtssion 
xxvi (1936), 24-157. I. A. R. 

AQUILA R02VIANUS (3rd c. a.d.), rhetorician, whose 
treatise De figurts sententiarum et elocutionis (ed. Halm, 
Rfiet, Lat. Min, 22-37) was partly based on the Greek 
of Alexander Numenius, but contains illustrations from 
Cicero’s works (often misquoted from memory). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 388, 1 ; Sebanz-Hosius, § 837. J. F. M. 

AQUILA, see also pontius ( 3 ) and signa militakia. 

AQUILEIA, a city seven miles from the head of the 
Adriatic. In i86 B.c, Transalpine Gauls occupied this 
fertile site, which controls roads across the Julian Alps. 
Rome ejected them and founded a Latin colony (i8i 
B.c.) to forestall similar intrusions and to exploit neigh- 
bouring gold-mines (Livy 39. 22, 54; 40. 34 ; H. Matting- 
ly-E. S. G. Robinson, Date of Roman Denarius (1933), 
22). Aquileia became a great military, commercial, and 
industrial stronghold; its amber trade was especially 
important (Strabo 4. 207 f. ; 5. 214). In Imperid times 
it was a colonia, sometimes dubbed Roma secunda, the 
capital of Venetia et Istria, one of the world’s largest 
cities, until razed by Attila in 452 (Auson. Ordo Nob, 
Urb. 65 f. ; Amm. Marc. 21. 11 f. ; Procop. Vand, i. 330). 


Its inhabitants fled to the neighbouring lagoons of 
Venice. Aquileia became a malaria-stricken village, but 
was still an important patriarchate in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ancient remains are numerous. 

A. Calderini, Aquileia Romana (1930); A. Degrassi, Riv. Ftl, 
1938. 132 ff. E. T. S. 

AQUlLIUS (i) (fl. c, 174-154 B.C.), supposed Latin 
author of Boeotia (Boeotis ?), a comoedia palliata which 
Varro attributed to Plautus. See drama, para. 4. 

O. Ribbeck, CRF* 33 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). E. H. W. 

AQUlLIUS (2), Manius, consul in 129 b.c., com- 
pleted the war against Aristonicus, succeeding Per- 
pema, and settled the province of Asia. He was accused 
de repetundis, but acquitted. The Senate, however, took 
away Phrygia from the king of Pontus, to whom it had 
been assigned by Aquilius. 

C. Gracchus, apud Gellium 11. 10. M. H> 

AQUlLIUS (3), Manius, a legate of Marius in the 
Cimbric campaigns, was consul with Marius in 101 
B.C., and proceeded to crush the slave revolt in Sicily, 
the rebel leader Athenion being killed. Through the 
influence of Marius and the oratory of M. Antonius, 
Aquilius was acquitted on a charge of maladministration 
in Sicily. Sent to Asia, he successfully ejected Mithri- 
dates’ forces from Cappadocia and Bithynia, and black- 
mailed Nicomedes whom he restored to Bithynia; but 
in 88 he was driven from Bithynia by Mithridates and 
captured. Mithridates poured molten gold down his 
throat to rebuke Roman avarice. M. H. 

AQUILIUS (4) GALLUS, Gaius, a Roman jurist in 
the last century of the Republic, disciple of the cele- 
brated Q. Mucius Scaevola (q.v.), and a teacher of 
law in his turn. He was praetor in 66, contemporarily 
with Cicero; and he died between 55 and 44 d.c. ‘Vir 
magnae auctoritatis et scientia iuris excellcns’ (Val. Max.). 
He is the creator of the stipulatio Aquiliana^ which served 
for transferring all kinds of debts into one general 
stipulation so that they could be discharged by the con- 
venient means of acceptilatio (Dig, 46. 4. i8. i), and of the 
indicium de dolo (Cic. Nat.D, 3. 30. 74; Off. 3. 14. 60). 

A. B. 

AQUILIUS, see also regulus (2). 

AQUINCUM, on the Danube at Buda-Pest, originally 
an Illyrian-Celtic settlement, was later the capital of 
Pannonia Inferior and an important Roman base against 
the Quadi and Sarmatae-lazyges. Auxilia were quartered 
there probably from the time of Tiberius. Later, appar- 
ently from A.D. 1 14, Legio II Adiutrix was garrisoned at 
Aquincum, but it may have been there under Domitian 
and then only detached for the Dacian wars. Perhaps 
Legio X Gemina was at Aquincum between 103 and 
107, and a short stay of Legio IV Flavia is probable 
between 161 and 21 1. The canabae (q.v.) near the camp 
had their own administration (cf. ‘dec(urio) canab(arum)’ 
in an unpublished inscription quoted by Kuszinsky, op. 
cit. infra, p. 186, no. 499). Aquincum became a munici^ 
pium (Aelium) under Hadrian, and a colonia (Septimia) 
under Septimius Severus. When the Romans gradually 
relinquished Pannonia (c, 400), Aquincum (last men- 
tioned in Sid. Apoll. 5. 107) was also given up. 

W. Tomaschek, PW, s.v.; K. Kuezinsky, Aquincum (1934); J- 
SziUgyi in Laureae Aquincenses (1938), 287-311. F. A. W. S. 

AQUITANIA, a name originally applied to the area of 
modem Gascony, occupied apparently by mixed Ligu- 
rian and Iberian population with a slight Celtic tinge. 
It consisted of a number of small and obscure tribes, 
which were conquered by Caesar’s lieutenant, P. Licinius 
Crassus, and finely subdued by Augustus after campaigns 
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in 38 and 27 b.c. In Augustus' provincial organiza- 
tion Aquitania was extended to include the tribes of the 
Loire, a measure which, as Strabo (4. i. 1) complains, 
made ethnographical nonsense of the name; but by the 
third century the original Aquitanian tribes, which had 
coalesced to nine {novempopuli), secured their administra- 
tive independence. Of these, Ausci and Con venae en- 
joyed Latin rights, while Lugdunum Convenarum and 
Elusa are called coloniae at various dates. Nevertheless, 
the level of romanization was nowhere high. 

O. Hinchfcld, KUine Schrijten (1913), 209; C. Jullian, Hist, de 
la GauU (1908), ii. 449. C. E. S. 

ARA PACIS, a monument dedicated by the Senate, as 
Augustus records in his Testament, to commemorate 
his safe return from Gaul and Spain. It stood on the 
Campus Martius under the modem Palazzo Fiano. The 
altar, which was adorned with reliefs representing the 
suovetaurilia or sacrifice at the ceremony of dedication 
30 Jan. 9 B.C.), stood in a walled precinct (ii‘6x 10-6 
metres) with doors on the east and west. The wall was 
sculptured with reliefs in two tiers; internally, festoons 
and ox-heads above, panelling below; externally, the 
lower frieze was filled with foliage, the upper contained 
on east and west mythological panels, on north and south 
a representation of the consecration procession (4 July 
13 B.C.) with portraits of the imperial family and court. 
These reliefs rank among the most important products 
of Augustan art. 

Several sculptured slabs were brought to light about 
1568; others were found in 1859 and 1903. They were 
identified as parts of the Ara Pacis by F. von Duhn in 
1879. In 1937-8 the site was thoroughly explored and 
the monument re-erected as far as possible on the bank 
of the Tiber. 

G. Moretti, UAra Pacis Augustae (1938). F. N. P. 

ARABIA. Greeks of the Classical period knew little 
about Arabia. The Babylonian king Nabonidus had 
resided at Teima; Darius I, astride the ‘incense route’ 
in the north-west, had drawn a tribute of spices from the 
south, like Sargon and Sennacherib before him. But 
knowledge really began w'ith Alexander. In preparation 
for his intended circumnavigation his admiral Hieron 
sailed down the Persian Gulf to Ras Mussendam, and 
Anaxicrates down the Red Sea through Bab-el-Mandeb 
to the south coast ; the south-east (Oman) long remained 
unknown. The Seleucids planted some settlements along 
the coast between the Euphrates and Gcrrha, and had a 
trade arrangement with Gerrha, which supplied Seleu- 
ceia with spices. Ariston explored down to Bab-el- 
Mandeb for Ptolemy II, and that king, to chastise the 
hostile Nabataeans of Petra, tapped the ‘incense route* 
south of them by a trade arrangement with the Lihyanites 
of Dedan (Al-*Ula); Miletus settled for him a colony, 
Ampelone, as a sea- port for Dedan. The fourth-third - 
century kingdoms in the south were Minaea on the Red 
Sea, Katabania at the Straits, and Sabaea, the Hadra- 
maut, and Mahra along the south coast; by the second 
century Minaea had vanished, and a Sabaean-Homerite 
confederacy (Himyarites) dominated Yemen. In the 
first century Petra grew great, and the Nabataeans finally 
extended from Damascus to Dedan. The interior was 
always unknown. Arabia exported frankincense and 
myrrh, gold and gems, and re-exported Indian spices 
and other products. The principal routes were the 
‘incense route’ from Sabaea through Medina, Dedan, 
and Petra to Syria, and routes from Dhofar to 
Gerrha, from Gerrha across to Petra, and from Egypt to 
Babylonia via Jauf. I'iH Augustus’ time the southern 
Arabs were jealous intermediaries of the sea-trade be- 
tween India and Egypt; Roman Egypt, with direct 
voyages to south Arabia and India, broke their monopoly, 
and also diminished the importance of the ‘incense route*. 
Augustus sent an expedition to conquer Sabaea, which 


failed ; the story that he ruled Aden cannot be true. Sub- 
sequently the south was let alone, Rome being content 
with her sea trade; but Trajan made Nabataea a Roman 
province, with its capital at Bostra, and constructed a 
great road through it from the Red Sea to Damascus. 

M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, Ancient Explorers^ ch. 4; 
J. G. C. Aiideraon, CAH z. 247 ff.; W. W. Tarn, JEg.Arch. 1929, 
p. 9. W. W. T. 

ARACHNE (i.e. ‘Spider’), in Ovid, Met. 6. 5 ff., a 
Lydian woman, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, so 
sldlled in weaving as to rival Athena, whom she chal- 
lenged to a competition when the goddess visited her to 
warn her. On Athena destroying her web, she hanged 
herself and Athena changed her to a spider. This 
seems to be originally a folk-tale (Stith Thompson 
A 2091. I, 2231. 5). H. J. R. 

ARADUS, an ancient Phoenician town on an island off 
the Syrian coast, whose kings ruled a large area on the 
mainland. Confirmed by Alexander, the dynasty was 
suppressed in 259 B.c. and its dominions dismembered. 
The Aradian republic extorted from Seleucus II during 
his war with Antiochus Hierax the rights of coinage and 
of harbouring exiles (c. 239) and gradually became inde- 
pendent. In the early first century b.c. it reconquered 
most of its old mainland territory, but having resided 
Antony in 38 B.c. was deprived of it. A. H, M^. J. 

ARAB FLAVIAE, modem Rotttveil on the Neckar. 
In A.D. 74 the Roman Rhine-Danube frontier was 
shortened by carrying a road south-eastwards from Stras- 
bourg to the Danube. A fort was built at the point 
where another road coming up from Windisch (Vindo- 
nissa) joined the first, and the town Arae Flaviae was 
founded there. Some fine houses of this period, probably 
belonging to officials, have been excavated. Domitian 
advanced the frontier farther and removed the garrison, 
and after a.d. ioo Rottweil lost its importance, being 
afterwards no more than a station on the road from 
Switzerland. O. D. 

ARAROS C^papws), son of Aristophanes, who accord- 
ing to Ar. Pint. hyp. 4 wrote Araros' first two productions, 
KwkoXos (? victorious 387 B.c.) and AIoXouLkwv^ ^ervarrj- 
aai 'Apapora toIs d^aral^ PovXouevos*. The series of A. *8 
o\vn plays began, according to Suidas, about 375 B.c. 

FCG i. 343-6; CAP ii. 215-19. M.P. 

ARATEAy Latin poems translated from the <PaLv 6 }L€va 
and npoyvwaM of Aratus (q.v.) (i) by Cicero, partly 
extant, a portion being in about 4S0 hexameters besides 
detached fragments of Phaenomena and Prognostica 
(Baehr. PLM i. 1-28; Cicero, ed. C. F. W. MQller, p. 4 
V- 3» 360-94; W. W. Ewbank, The Poems of Cicero, 1933), 
sometimes inaccurate and monotonous; (2) by Ger- 
manicus, Phaen., 725 hexameters, and fragments amount- 
ing to over 200 verses of Progn. (Baehr. PLM i. i42ff. ; 
A. Breysig, Teubner* 1899), a more poetic and more 
independent adaptation than Cicero’s, in which the 
imperial author corrects some astronomical errors in 
the original; (3) by Avienus (q.v.) in the fourth century, 
Phaen. in 13251 Progn. in 553 he.xameters (Breysig, 1889), 
considerably expanded from the Greek. Cf. G. Sieg, 
De Cic., German., Avieno Arati interpretihus (1886). 

J.W. D. 

ARAltJS (i), of Soli in Cilicia (c. 315-240/239 D.C.), 
was first taught by Menecrates of Ephesus, perhaps in 
that town. Later he went to Athens, where he imbibed 
Stoicism from Zeno and was introduced to Antigonus 
(q.v. 2) Gonatas. Antigonus c. 276 invited A. to the 
Macedonian court, where he celebrated the king’s 
marriage to Phila, half-sister of Antiochus I, in a Hymn 
to Pan. Later A. went to Syria and joined Antiochus’ 
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court. There he completed his edition of the Odyssey^ 
but eventually returned to Macedonia, where his death 
preceded that of Antigonus in 240/239. 

Works. Aratus’ best-known work, still extant, is an 
astronomical poem, entitled Phaenomena. This, under- 
taken at the request of Antigonus, versifies a prose 
treatise or treatises of Eudoxus of Cnidos (c. 390-337). 
After a proem to Zeus (1-18), and a brief reference to the 
poles, A. describes the northern and southern fixed 
stars (26-453), the circles of the celestial sphere (462- 
558), and the risings and settings of stars (559-732). 
The remainder of the poem (733-1 154) deals with 
weather signs, in spite of a separate title (/Tpoyi/c^aeir 
8 id oTjficiaiv) an integral part of the poem. The Phaeno^ 
mena achieved immediate fame (cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 25 
(Leonidas of Tarentum); Callimachus, Epigr. 27) and 
found many commentators (the names of 27 are known) ; 
but the astronomical mistakes, which some commentators 
tried to remove by altering the text, were widely criti- 
cized, especially by Hipparchus (c. 1 90-1 20 b.c.)» whose 
commentary survives. Nevertheless the poem enjoyed a 
great reputation among both Greeks and Romans (cf. 
Cic. De Or. i . 69) till the end of antiquity. Latin trans- 
lations of it were made by Varro of Atax, Cicero, Ger- 
manicus, Avienus {see aratea). A.'s style is sober, being 
modelled on Hesiod, and the language, drawn mostly 
from Homer, is relatively simple (there are few 'glosses 
but the poem is not easy reading owing to the nature of 
the subject-matter. There are some bad errors in the 
formation of Epic words, and some neologisms. The 
metre is fairly correct, but the refinements introduced by 
Callimachus are lacking. The Stoic creed pervades the 
whole poem, while poetic colour is provided by digres- 
sions, the longest being the descriptions of tlie Golden 
Age (98-136) and of storms at sea (408-35). 

Aratus wrote many other poems, now lost, e.g. Epike-- 
deia. Epigrams (cf. Anth. Pal. 12. 129), Elegies (Macrob. 
5. 20. 8), Hymns ^ Paegnia^ and a collection of short poems 
with the title Ta Kara Aeirrov (the meaning is uncertain), 
from which the Catalepion attributed to Virgil takes its 
name. Other lost works have astronomical or medical 
titles. 

Texts: E. Maaas, Arati Phaenomena (1893); Commenlarionm in 
Aratum reliquiae (1898). 

General Literatuue: G. ICnaack, *Aratos (6)’ in PW ti. 391-9; 
E. Maass, Aratea (1892); G. R. Mair^ Callimachus, Lycophron, 
Aratus (Loeb, 1921), 359-473; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas 
(1913), 223-56; Christ-Schmid-Stlhlin ii. i* (1920), 163-7. 

E. A. B. 

ARATUS (2) (27 1 -2 1 3 B.C.), a Sicyonian statesman, 
educated at Argos, his refuge after his father’s murder 
(264). He recovered Sicyon in 251, united it to the 
Achaean League for defence against Macedon, and 
solved its economic difficulties by subsidies from Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whom he visited personally. As General 
of the League, normally each alternate year from 245, 
he seized Acrocorinth in 243 and defeated Gonatas’ 
Aetolian allies at Pellene (241). In alliance with Aetolia 
(239-229) he frequently attacked Athens and Argos; 
additions to the League included Megalopolis (235) and 
Argos (229), and on Demetrius Il’s death (229) Aratus 
helped to liberate Athens. However, Spartan aggression 
cancelled these advances. Defeated at Mt. Lycaeus and 
Ladoceia (227) by Cleomenes III, he realistically opened 
negotiations with Macedon, and Doson’s arrival in 224 
preserved the League from disruption. In the crisis he 
held special powers, judicial and administrative. On 
Philip V’s accession he called in Doson’s Confederacy 
against Aetolian aggression (220) ; in the subsequent war 
he successfully exposed the treachery of the court cabal 
under Apelles, and after the peace of Naupactus (217) 
vigorously resisted Philip's anti-Roman policy and pro- 
posed seizure of Ithome. His death (213), probably from 
consumption, was attributed popularly to Philip. 


His Memoirs {'YnopLVjjfjLaTiajiol: Polyb. 2. 40) were 
pro- Achaean and apologetic in tone, and less reliable than 
Polybius claims (2. 40. 4), 

Though not without personal rancour (e.g. against 
’ Lydiades or Aristomachus of Argos), Aratus’ actions 
usually revealed a sound sUtesmanlike basis. His failure 
to organize a strong army was serious; but his major 
decisions were almost invariably correct, and both as a 
diplomatist and guerrilla leader he carried adaptability 
to the height of greatness. 

Polyb. 2. 37-71; bks. 4-5; Plut. Agis, Cleomenes, Aratus. F. W. 
Walbank, Aratos of Sicyon (1933); W. H. Porter, ed. Plutarch'i 
Aratus, introd. (1937). F. W. W. 

ARAUSIO, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem 
Orange] the scene of a great Roman defeat in 105 b.c. 
A probably posthumous Caesarian colony was founded 
here under the title Colonia firma lulia Secundanorum 
Arausio. The theatre, the gymnasium (?), a temple, 
probably of the Imperial house, and a triumphal arch, 
all of Caesarian or Augustan date, still survive. The last, 
re-dedicated to Tiberius in a.d. 28, may have fronted the 
north gate of the town wall, much of which is elsewhere 
preserved. The territorium was laid out in centuriated 
plots ; fragments of the allotment plan are extant. 

L. Chatelflin, Monuments romains d" Orange (igoq); J. Formig6, Le 
prdtendu Cirque d*Orange (1927); I. A. Richmond, JRS xxiii. 151. 

C. E. 5 . 

ARAXES} properly the Armenian river now called Aras, 
Ras, or Yerash, rising in Bin Geul Dagh, then flowing 
eastwards across Erzerum and the Mogan Steppe. Until 
A.D, 1897 it joined the Kur (ancient Cyrus), but now 
flows separately into the Caspian, Swift and turbulent 
now, in Graeco-Roman times it marked a trade-route 
from the Caspian and the Cyrus to Artaxata and Asia 
Minor. Herodotus confuses the Aras with the laxartes 
or the Oxus. Xenophon calls it Phasis, his Araxes being 
probably the Khabur. The 'Araxes in Persis’ is probably 
the Dendamir or Kum Firuz. E. H. W. 

ARBITER, see iudex. 

ARBITRATION, GREEK. The submission of a dispute 
to a neutral person or body, whose verdict the disputants 
engage themselves in advance to accept, was recognized 
among the Greeks from a very early period, and legend 
and lustory alike attest its frequent application. There 
is evidence for the existence of public arbitrators in 
numerous States, e.g. Sparta, Gortyn, Ephesus, and 
Lampsacus, but we have detailed knowledge only about 
Athens. There private StaLTTjTal, not necessarily citi- 
zens, were frequently employed to settle claims on an 
equitable rather than on a legal basis (Arist. Rhet. 1.13), 
while public arbitrators, appointed from citizens in their 
sixtieth year, were used, especially in the fourth century, 
for the settlement, under the auspices of the 'Forty', 
of private claims exceeding 10 drachmas in value, so as 
to lighten the work of the public courts (Arist. Ath. Pol. 
53). Once accepted by both parties, the arbitral award 
became legally binding, but inasmuch as either party had 
the right of appeal to the law-court, these public htavrqral 
must be regarded as mediators rather than as arbitrators 
in the strict sense. Another important application of the 
same principle was the practice, especially frequent in 
the Hellenistic age, whereby a State invited a friendly 
neighbour- State to send a tribunal (Sixacrral ficraTrc/x- 
TTTOi, iepiKop SiKacmjpioy) to deal with civil, and 
sometimes also with cnminal, cases affecting its citizens; 
the visiting judges sought first to settle disputes *out 
of court’, but where the method of conciliation (ouAAum?) 
failed, they had the right to pronounce legal judgements. 

2. But it was in the field of inter- State relations that 
arbitration attained its greatest influence. Whether the 
Greeks originated this device for substituting equity for 
force is uncertain, but it was assuredly they who made 
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it a recognized and frequent means of averting wars. 
The earliest recorded cases, such as the Spartan arbitra- 
tion between Athens and Megara regarding the possession 
erf Salamis, are known only from semi-legendary tradi- 
tions ; but the original text survives of an award of about 
450 B.c. (SIG 56), by which Argos sought to compose 
existing differences between her two Cretan colonies 
Cnossos and Tylissus and to prevent their future recur- 
rence. From 450 peace-treaties normally contained a 
clause binding the contracting parties to submit to 
arbitration all eventual disputes (e.g. Thuc. i. 78. 4, 140. 
2, 144. 2, 14s; 4. 118. 8; 5. 18. 4, 79. 4); and we may 
assume that this course was frequently followed, though 
circumstances sometimes arose in which the exacerba- 
tion of public feeling and the difficulty of finding a 
suitable arbitrator led to the neglect of this provision. 
Athens seems to have claimed the right to act as arbi- 
trator in disputes among the members of her Empire 
(Plut. Per. 25), and later the Greek Leagues sought by 
similar means to secure internal harmony. 

3. It is upon inscriptions that we depend for our 
detailed knowledge of the operation of the arbitral 
machinery, the size, composition, and appointment of 
the tribunals, their procedure, the nature of the evidence 
laid before them, the formulation and publication of their 
awards, the penalties attaching to their infraction, and 
the character of the boundary-delimitations carried out 
by frontier commissions. Among the fullest and most 
interesting accounts of this kind are those relating to the 
arbitrations of King Lysimachus and, later, the Rhodians 
between Samos and Priene (OGI 13, SIG 599, 688), of 
the Megarians between Corinth and Epidaurus (SIG 
471), of the Calydonians between Perea and Melitea in 
Thessaly (ib. 546 b), of the Senate between Melite and 
Narthacium (ib. 674), of the Mylasians between Magnesia 
and Priene (ib. 679), of the Milesians between Sparta 
and Messenc (ib. 683), of the Magnesians between Itanus 
and Hierapytna (ib. 635), and of the Cnossians between 
Lato and Olus (ib. 712; Inscriptions de Ddos^ 1513). 

For the Athenian SiaiTyrat see M. H, E. Meier, Pie Privat- 
schiedsruhter u. d. bffentlichen Didteten Athens (1846); B. Hubert, 
Pe arbitris atticis et privatis et publicis (1885); A. Pischmger, Pe 
arbitris A theniensium publicis (1893); T. Thalhcim in PW v. 313 fT.; 
G. Busolt, Grtech. Staatskunde (1920-6), 48511., 1111 H.; R. J. 
Bonner, CPhil. ii. 407 fl., xi. 191 ff. ; J. H. Lipsius, Pas attische 
Recht Ii. Rechtsverfahren (1905), i. 220 ff.; H. C. Harrell, Public 
Arbitration in Athenian haw (1936). For the fevifcd hiKaoT-qpia see 
E. Sonne, Pe arbitris externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt (1K88); 
Thalhcim in PW v. 573 f.; Dusolt, op. cit. 557 f. For inter-State 
arbitration aec Sonne, op. cit.; H. F. Hitzig, 'Altgriech. Staata- 
vertrttpe tlbcr Rechtshilfc', in Festschrift F. Regelsberger (1907); 
C. Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and 
Rome (igii), ii. 127 ff.; A. llaeder, L' Arbitrage international chess 
lei Hellenes (1912); M. N. I'od, International Arbitration amongst 
the Greeks (1913), Sidelights on Greek History (1932), 37 ff.; Busult, 
op. cit. 1257 ff. M. N. T. 

ARBITRATION, ROiVLAN. The history of Roman 
arbitration begins with the interference of Rome as a 
great power in the politics of the Hellenistic world. 
Rome took the place of the kings who had often acted 
as international arbitrators between the free cities and 
leagues of tlie Greeks. Such disputes were referred to 
the Senate, which decided the general issue, but some- 
times left particular points to a third party with local 
knowledge for settlement. Rome did not, in the earliest 
period, enforce the acceptance of her arbitral awards. 
While not abusing her influence, Rome tended to accept 
the state of affairs at the time when the appellants first 
came under her influence as the standard of reference. 
This practice tended, as her authority increased, to 
merge into the defence of the privileges of her allies. 
With the formation of provinces and the consolidation 
of the Empire, arbitration lost its international character, 
since, except by special permission, which was sometimes 
allowed, notably in Sicily, the subject peoples could not 
turn elsewhere. But senatorial adjudication of disputes 
between provincial States of aU categories continued to 


be frequent till the third century of the Empire. Such 
arbitration tended to merge with the general provincial 
administration, and was gradually replaced by the activ- 
ity of special commissioners such as the curatores and 
correctores civitatum. Its existence illustrates the lively 
political self-consciousness of the cities of the Roman 
Empire. 

Ancient lources: Polybius, Livy bks. 30-45. Documents in 
Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire (1927). Modem literature; ibid. ch. 11 ; and E. De Ruggiero, 
L*arbitrato pubblico presso i Romani (1893). A. N. S.-W. 

ARBORICULTURE. Neolithic Europe knew apple, 
and perhaps pear-, cherry-, and plum-trees ; the ancient 
Oriental regions also knew fig-trees and date-palms, 
pistachio.-, carob-, walnut-, peach-, lemon-, pome- 
granate-, and almond-trees. Greece after the Persian 
Wars and especially in the Hellenistic age, as well as Italy 
after 200 B.c., imported and cultivated all these fruit-trees, 
so far as climate permitted. Under the Roman emperors 
many of them reached the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Atlantic coast, and spread into Germanic and Slavic 
Europe, and from Iran even to China. Fig- and date- 
trees had great economic importance for the Asiatic and 
African parts of the Mediterranean world and for so\i th- 
em Greece from Minoan times. The scientific experience 
of Greece and Rome was used for arboriculture with 
remarkable results. Orchards flourished everywhere, ^he 
methods of their cultivation being well known to us frqm 
papyri and contemporaneous authors. Cultivation of 
trees useful for their wood is found in the Ptolemaic 
Empire. State plantations of them were established, 
private plantations encouraged and even commandeered 
to lessen the scarcity of wood in Egypt. agriculture. 

F. M. H. 

ARCADIA, a mountainous area in central Peloponnesus, 
approaching the sea only in the south-west, near Phiga- 
lia. Its small valleys have a hard climate but are not 
infertile. Most of it is drained by the Alpheus and its 
tributaries, but large parts have no overground outlet 
for their waters, which disappear through swallow-holes ; 
hence the north and east valleys either held lakes 
(Pheneus, Stymphalus) or became flooded. The most 
prosperous parts were the eastern plains, with Orcho- 
menus, Mantinca, Tegca, lying at about 2,000 feet, and 
the Alpheus valley, where lay Heraea, the first Arcadian 
place to coin and one of the religious centres of Arcadia 
(C. Seltman, Greek Coins, 97). The rest of Arcadia, 
particularly the mountain valleys, was a land of villages. 
Arcadia therefore carried little weight in the politics of 
Greece ; its chief strength was man-power, and from the 
early fifth century we hear of Arcadian mercenaries. 
From the mid-sixth century it came under Spartan 
hegemony, but was often ready to revolt. Under Epa- 
minondas* direction an Arcadian League was formed as 
a counterweight to Sparta, but was weakened by particu- 
larism. For Arcadian participation in the Achaean 
League see megalopolis. 

The dialect, related to Cypriot, was a survival of the 
pre-Dorian speech of Peloponnesus. The pastoral 
character of Arcadian life was shown in their myths and 
cults, many of them rude and savage, and the charming 
small bronze figurines of shepherds, etc. 

Paus. bk. 8 and Frazer’s Commentary; W. Lamb, BSA 27. 133 ff. ; 
C. Callmer, Siudien zut Geschichte Arkadiens (1943). T. J. D. 

ARCADIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. All the usual 
gods w6re worshipped in Arcadia ; the most remarkable 
features of the cult were (i) Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon had a 
holy place, to enter which was death (by stoning, if it 
was deliberate ; mysteriously within a year, if otherwise). 
It was reported as early as the time of Plato that human 
sacrifice was practised there, and that he who tasted the 
flesh of the human victim became a wolf. (2) Poseidon’s 
shrine at Mantinea stood open but might not be entered; 
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one Aepytus who disregarded this was blinded by a 
mysterious wave, (3) Hermes by most reports was bom 
on Mt. Cyllene ; there is little doubt that his cult origi- 
nated in that region. (4) Demeter at Lycosura was 
associated with a goddess Despoina, said to be her 
daughter by Poseidon; at Phigalia she was shown 
horse-headed and bore the surname of Black; at Thel- 
pusa, that of Erinys. In other words, she was a local 
goddess identified with the normal Demeter, but of 
more formidable character. (5) Pan is universally said 
to be an Arcadian god, as was natural enough, considering 
that the country was largely pastoral. (6) Before a 
festival at Aliphera sacrifice was made to a godling called 
Myiagros, *fly-catchei’, and it was believed that after this 
flies would not trouble the worshippers. Of myths, the 
most important was the claim of the Arcadians that Zeus 
was bom in their country, and the source of the river 
Neda had sprung up for Rhea to wash herself and her 
infant. It was a kind of proverb or standing joke that 
the Arcadians had lived there since before the moon 
was created. See also ares. 

W. Immerwahr, Die Kidte und My then Arkadiens (1891). 

H. J. R. 

ARCADIUS of Antiocheia, a grammarian, of the later 
Empire, who wrote a (lost) * OvojjLarLKov (table of noun 
inflexions). To him is falsely ascribed an extant epitome 
from Herodian, probably made by Theodosius (end of 
4th c. A.D.), and interpolated in the sixteenth century. 

Edition (Hdn. Epitome): E. H. Barker (1820). P. B. R. F. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

ARCAS, eponym of Arcadia, son of Zeus and Callisto 
(q.v.). Being left without a mother, he was reared by 
Maia. His grandfather Lycaon, to test the omniscience 
of Zeus, killed him and served up his flesh. The god 
overthrew the table, destroyed the house with a thunder- 
bolt, turned Lycaon into a wolf, and restored Areas to 
life. Later, meeting Callisto in bear-shape. Areas pur- 
sued her into the precinct of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon, Both 
thus incurred the death-penalty (cf. arcadian cults; 
Ovid, Met. 2. 496, says nothing of the shrine but only 
that he did not know her and was about to kill her), 
when Zeus turned them respectively into the Great Bear 
and Arctophylax. 

Hyginus, Poet. Astr. a. i and 4. H. J. R. 

ARCESBLAS 1, II, III, IV, second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth kings of the house of Battus, which ruled Cyrene 
(q.v.) from its foundation (630 B.c.) till after 460 B.c. 
Arccsilas I (c. 590-574) inherited the original settlement 
of colonists from Thera. Arcesilas II (the Cmel) suc- 
ceeded c. 560 to a city which Battus II had reinforced 
with settlers from Peloponnesus, Crete, and other islands ; 
he quarrelled with his brothers, who seceded and 
founded Barca with Libyan support, and was defeated 
and murdered by them. He is probably the Arcesilas 
figured in the famous cup in Paris (CAHj Plates i. 378) 
seated on board ship watching the stowage of bales of 
merchandise (silphium ?, wool ?). Arcesilas III succeeded 
Battus III on a throne diminished by the democratic 
reforms of Demonax, a lawgiver called in from Man tinea ; 
helped by Polycrates of Samos and Cambyses of Persia, 
whose vassal he became, he regained personal power, 
but leaving Cyrene to be governed by his mother Phere- 
time retired to Barca, where he was murdered c. 510. 
The last Arcesilas is immortalized in Pindar’s fourth 
Pythian (462), which pleads the cause of a political exile 
from Cyrene. A few years later Arcesilas himself was 
exiled and the dynasty ended. 

Herodotus 4. 154--67, 200-5. P. N. U. 

ARCESDLAUS (1) {Arcesilas in Cicero, Mpice<r(Aao?; 
c. 315-241/40 B.C., Diog. Laert. 4. 44, 61), founder of 
the sceptical or middle (and new) Academy (D.L. 4. 28 ; 


etc.). He was the son of Seuthes, or Skythes, of Pitane 
in Aeolia (Hermipp. ap. D.L. 4. 28). On the death of 
his father his elder brother intended to make him a 
rhetor. Instead he went to Athens and became a pupil 
of Theophrastus ; Anally he was won over by Crantor to 
the Academy (D.L. 4. 29. 43 ; Numen. ap. Euseb. 14. 6. 2), 
An intimate friendship connected him with his new 
teacher as well as with Polemon and Crates, successively 
presidents of the Academy (D.L. 4. 22 ; etc.). Upon the 
death of Crates (probably 268-265), general recognition of 
his superiority caused a rival to resign, and he became 
president of the School (D.L. 4. 32). His teaching opened 
a new and flourishing period of Academic philosophy. 
He left no writings (D.L. 4. 32; Plut. De Alex. Fort. 4, 
p. 328). 

His chief polemic was directed against the dogmatic 
theory of knowledge brought forward by the Stoics (Cic. 
Acad. I. 44) for merely ethical purposes. The Stoics 
maintained that there was a criterion of truth which 
they found in a speciAc kind of sense-perception, called 
the ‘irresistible* or ‘convincing perceptions* (KaraAi^Tr- 
Ttical (f>avTa(TLai). A. replied that wrong perceptions 
under certain circumstances were as convincing as right 
ones (Cic. Luc. 27; Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 154; cf. the 
other arguments, 150 f.). 

After disproving the Stoic theory of apprehension 

A. goes on to deny the possibility of any knowledge: 
‘if apprehension does not exist, all things will be 
non- apprehensible’ (Sext. ib. 155). This denial became a 
watchword of Academic scepticism (Sext. Pyr. 1. 3), 
Consequently he not only adopted the attitude Socrates 
assumes in Plato’s early dialogues but even the agnos- 
ticism of the Sceptic Pyrrhon (Sext. Math. i. 155, cf. 
Pyr. I. 233, etc.). But Pyrrhon’s crude criticism started 
from an ethical basis and aimed at an ethical goal, im- 
perturbability of mind. A. on the other hand founded 
a sceptical theory of knowledge based on certain parts of 
Socratic and Platonic teaching and on his own refutation 
of the then established dogmatic philosophy, the Stoic. 

Study of A.’s ethics makes this difference still clearer. 
To him moral philosophy was of secondary importance. 
He withdrew it from the main line of his criticism by 
holding that in practical life it was enough to And the 
most sensible reasons for an action. As the criterion for a 
practical question he only offers the ‘reasonable’ (eJAo- 
yov) which is, without philosophic doctrine, sufficient 
to secure achievement in life (Sext. Math. i. 158). 

It is not easy to see how the Platonist A. was able to 
deal with the dogmatic elements of Plato’s own philo- 
sophy. But at least it can be said that, in a time given to 
dogmatic overstatement, he upheld, if somewhat rigidly, 
the Socratic power of clear thinking. A. originated the 
school of logical scepticism which played an important 
role in the development of the philosophical mind. 

H. von Arnim in PW ii. 1164; see also the bibliography under 
SCEPTICS. K. O. B. 

ARCESILAUS (2) (ist c. b.c.), sculptor, friend of L. 
Lucullus, working in Rome. Works: i. Statue of Venus 
Genetrix for temple dedicated by Julius Caesar in 46 

B. c. For reduced reproduction see M. Bieber, Rom. 

Mitt. 1933, 261. 2. Statue of Felicitas for Lucullus. 
3. Centaurs carrying nymphs, for Asinius Pollio. 4. 
Lioness with Cupids for Varro. 5. Plaster model for 
crater with reliefs. His models, proplasmata^ were sold 
at a high price. Probably a versatile adapter rather than 
an original artist. T. B. L. W. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, CLASSICAL. Classical Archaeo- 
logy may be deAned as the study which is concerned with 
the reconstruction of the ancient life of Greece and Rome 
by means of the discovery, classiAcation, and interpreta- 
tion of its material remains. In so far as such a study 
produces papyri or inscriptions, it is allied to the literary 
studies of the ancient world. In so far as it recovers 
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works of art it is allied to the more general study of the 
History of Art. Its contributions to the study of ancient 
history are direct and obvious. 

а. The founder of Classical Archaeology was Cyriac 
de' Pizzicolli (usually known as Cyriac of Ancona), who 
travelled in Greece between 1412 and 14471 and searched 
for works of art and inscriptions. His note-books, which 
have never been adequately published, contain a mass 
of important epigraphical material. 

3. After his day little further was done except by 
agents who set out to purchase antiquities for the great 
collectors of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. This was helpful to the study of ancient art, but 
not based on sound knowledge. The first serious con- 
tribution to an organized study of antiquity in Greece 
was the work of the Society of Dilettanti (founded in 
England in 1732), who sent out in the late eighteenth 
century w'ell-organized expeditions to study the anti- 
quities of Athens and Asia Minor. The work of Stuart 
and Revett, two of their best representatives, is of prime 
importance. 

4 * In 1835, shortly after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in Greece, much good work was done in the clear- 
Acropolis at Athens. One of the earliest 
Classical Archaeology was the 'Apxai’oXoyiicfi 
which began to be published at this time. 

5 . Excavation in I taly commenced with the uncovering 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The opening of Etruscan tombs in the early 
nineteenth century, while largely a matter of looting and 
organized commercial excavation, did nevertheless add 
enormously to our knowledge of Greek vase-painting, 
as well as of Etruscan archaeology. Unfortunately the 
Greek vases in Etruscan tombs were for a long time 
classified as Etruscan. 

б. The foundation of the German Institute of Archaeo- 
logy in 1829 followed upon the activities of Lessing and 
others, and in Germany the organized study of Classical 
Archaeology grew up more rapidly than elsewhere. 
But it was not until c. 1 870 that any large-scale organized 
excavations were undertaken, when H. Schliemann 
began work on the Homeric sites of Mycenae and Troy. 
Twenty years later Schliemann^s operations at Troy 
were resumed in a more scientific fashion by W. Dorp- 
feld, and in 1901 Sir Arthur Evans brought to light the 
palace of Minos at Cnossos. The Acropolis at Athens, 
Delphi, and Olympia were subjected to close excavation 
by Greek, French, and German scholars respectively 
(c. 1880); minor sites elsewhere were also extensively 
studied, and material was thus accumulated for the in- 
tensive study of Greek art and epigraphy. Schools and 
institutes were founded by many countries in Athens and 
in Rome, and on their work and activities most of the , 
modem organization of the study of Classical Archaeo- 
logy is based. The exploration and identification of 
classical sites has also been carried on in more syste- 
matic fashion since the nineteenth century. The work 
of Col. Leake in Greece, of Sir W. M. Ramsay and 
others in Asia Minor, and of T. Ashby in the environs 
of Rome, has been of special value in finding suitable 
Bpots for excavation. 

7* Classical Archaeology is concerned with all aspects 
of the history, social and artistic, of Greece and Rome 
from the time when those two lands achieved a distinct 
character and coherent existence. Any period prior to 
the Bronze Age does not strictly come under considera- 
tion. Classical Archaeology can justly interest itself in 
the Early Iron Age in Greece and Italy, or in Asia Minor 
and Cyprus, but earlier periods are concerned only in so 
far as anything in Classical Greece or Italy is derivative 
from the Bronze Age. 

8. Classical Archaeology falls into the following sec- 
tions: 

(i) The study of art os such, including the study of 
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sculpture (from small bronzes and terra-cottas to colossal 
figures in marble and bronze), of vase-painting, painting 
in general, and decorative or ornamental art. The study 
of vase-painting (as apart from the study of pottery) has, 
owing to the enormous mass of material available, be- 
come a subsidiary study in itself with its own methods 
and organization. 

(ii) The study of architecture. This covers all forms 
of building from the largest temples to the smallest 
houses and shrines. 

(iii) The study of epigraphy, a highly expert branch 
of work. All inscriptions, whether incised on stone and 
metal, or painted on vases or on any other medium, 
constitute the material of this study. The archaeologist 
is the producer of the material, the epigraphist its inter- 
preter. 

(iv) Numismatics. This, though a vast and important 
branch, is still an essential part of Classical Archaeology 
as a whole. 

(v) The study and classification of ancient pottery. 

Since pottery is one of the principal clues to the chrono- 
logy of ancient sites, its organization as a special study 
is essential. The pottery at any given site is the first and 
main study of the excavators ; its importance cannot be 
over-estimated. Vase-painting, considered as art, is a 
subject that properly belongs to (i) above. ^ 

9 * Contacts of Greek and Roman civilization u^ith 
outside lands and other modes of culture make it essential 
that the Classical Archaeologist should make hims^U 
acquainted with the art and archaeology of other lands. 
Of these, Persia, Egypt, and Assyria, with perhaps the 
later Hittite world, are most important. S. C. 

ARCHAISM in Latin. The efforts of Ennius to hel- 
lenize Latin literature diverted the literary language of 
Rome away from the popular dialect, and literary Latin 
became in a sense a dead language. Writers wishing to 
invigorate their style would introduce from everyday 
speech words which came in time to appear archaic. We 
still find in Ennius the original quantity of terminations 
(c.g. ponebdt)f nominatives in -dr and -d and elision of -5 
before consonants. The first declension genitive is always 
in -at or -Jr, the old genitive plural, e.g. deum, is com- 
mon, and obsolete pronouns e.g. mir, 0//1, sas, and verbs 
like moriTnuTyfuimus, Many of these forms were metrically 
convenient for later writers, but, apart from such con- 
siderations, the success and prestige of the Annales 
stamped such archaisms firmly upon the literary language. 
Forms thus reintroduced are frequently of popular 
origin, and it is difficult to disentangle the archaic and 
the popular elements. Modernizing scribes have removed 
much of the archaic from Cato, but he still shows 
archaisms such as prae/arm'no (imperative) Bndprohihessis. 
In Caesar and Cicero Latin prose reached its zenith of 
classical purity, but in Sallust we come to one who 
deliberately imitates the ancients. He is full of old 
words, e.g. prosapiay obsequela, dextumus, and recalls 
early comedy in his fondness for frequentatives. In 
inflexion he uses c.g. fide (dat.), vis (acc. pi.), nave (adv.), 
senatiy nequitur. Lucretius too is given to archaism, 
chiefly to show his admiration for Ennius. He uses 
forms like im, endoy alid, rabies (genit.), vapos (nomin.), 
scatit, confluxet, recesse, infinitives in ~ier, escit, siet, fuat 
and elision of pre-consonantal -s. Archaisms are natur- 
ally not frequent in the impassioned poetry of Catullus, 
but some of the above are convenient and he shows alis, 
alid, deposivit, componier, tetulit, recepso. Horace’s 
Epistles and Satires have many colloquialisms and a 
few archaisms, e.g. erepsemus, surrexe. Virgil, though a 
keen antiquarian, keeps archaism within bounds, retain- 
ing just enough to give to his work a grateful flavour of 
antiquity, e.g. auldi, oUi, iusso, admittier. The Latinity 
of Propertius is quite peculiar. He shows many archaisms 
both in vocabulary and inflexion, e.g. tergit, lenibunt, 
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nullo^ toto, uno (= rtulii, etc.). The not infrequent 
archaisms in Livy occur mostly in legal formulae and 
hardly affect the general tone of his work, for by his 
time the struggle between the graecizing and archaizing 
schools had ended in victory for the former. Persius 
(i. 76-8) mocks Neronian archaizers, and this recurrent 
phenomenon reappears in Hadrian’s time, when it be- 
came fashionable to prefer Ennius to Virgil. In Pronto 
and Apuleius we see a deliberate return to the obsolete 
diction of Ennius and Cato; and even Gellius, whose 
language is much purer, is full of archaisms like edulcare, 
recentarij aeruscator. In Christian writers, who wrote for 
the people at large, archaic words which had never died 
out of the spoken language again came into their own. 

A. Ernout, Recueil de textes latiru archatquei (1938), and texts of 
tuthora mentioned in the article. P. S. N. 

ARGHEBULEAN, see metre, creek, hi (15). 

ARCHEDEMUS of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, prob- 
ably a pupil of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon. 

Testimonia in von Arnim, SVF iii. 262-4. PW ii. 439. 

ARCHEDICUS, New Comedy poet, who foully slan- 
dered Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes (Polyb. 12. 
13), in order to gain favour with Antipater. 

FCG iv. 435 ff. ; CAF iii. 276 ff. 

ARCHEGETES i.e. ‘leader*, ‘guide’, a 

title of Apollo (q.v.) in several places, e.g. Naxos in 
Sicily (Thuc. 6. 3. i), where he had an altar; of Hera- 
cles at Sparta (Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 6); of Asclepius near 
Tithorca (Paus. lo. 32. 12). It signified that the god 
either personally shared in, or had shown approval of, 
the foundation of the colony or other institution in 
question and would protect it. Archegetis (dp^riyerts) 
is used in like manner of goddesses. H. J. R. 

ARCHELAUS (i), philosopher (fl. 5th c. b.c.), probably 
of Athenian birth, was a pupil of Anaxagoras (q.v.) and 
followed him in the main, but in some details adhered to 
the view of the older Ionian school. He held that the 
warm and the cold were produced out of the original 
Mixture by rarefaction and condensation, and agreed with 
Diogenes of Apollonia in assigning great importance to 
the part played by air. He is said to have taught Socrates, 
but it is improbable that he anticipated Socrates by 
engaging in ethical speculation. 

TestimoniB and frs. in DicU, Vorsokr.* ii. 44-9. PW ii. 454. 

W. D. R. 

ARCHELAUS (2), king of Macedon c. 4i3”399 b.c. 
He organized the military strength of Macedonia by 
training infantry and building forts and roads (Thuc. 2. 
I op), and sought to foster hellenization by bringing 
Greek artists, especially Euripides, to his court, and by 
celebrating games at Dium. Moving his court from 
Aegae to Pella near the coast and adopting the Persian 
coin standard, he developed Macedonian trade. He 
maintained friendly relations with Athens, averted the 
revolt of Elimiotis by a marriage alliance, and captured 
Pydna (410) ; c. 400 he put the philo-Macedonian party 
into power at Larissa, probably annexing Perrhaebia. 

F. Geyer, Historische Zeitschrift, Beihcft 19(1930). N . G. L. H. 

ARCHELAUS (3) (fl. ist c. b.c.), Greek general of 
Mithridates VI, perhaps from Sinope or Amisus. After 
overrunning Bithynia and most of central Greece (‘First 
Mithridatic War*, 88-85 b.c.), he was twice defeated by 
Sulla, and commissioned by Mithridates to negotiate 
a peace. Falling under suspicion of treasonable dealings 
with Sulla, on the renewal of war (83) he deserted to 
Rome, and he assisted Lucullus early in the third war 
(74). His only defeats were by Rome’s best general with 
an army better, and not much smaller, than his own. 

Appian, Mithridatiea i8ff.; Plutarch, Sulla iiff. For arm^ 
figures, see eap. Memnon (fri. 31-a, in FHG iii. <2^ n.). G. T. G. 


ARCHELAUS, iee also laelius (3), Cappadocia, 

ARCHEMORUS see HYPSIPYLE, ADRASTU 3 . 

ARCHERS (Greek and Hellenistic). In Homer the 
chieftains, except Teucer, Pandareus, and Paris, did not 
use the bow in war, but the rank and file did. In classical 
times the Persians were dreaded for their attacks with 
arrows, but Greek citizens were not organized into regular 
bodies of archers. Archery, which had gone out of 
normal use, was kept up only in Crete and the backward 
parts of Greece, such as Acamania. Cretan archers, who 
were specially renowned, were frequently employed at 
all periods to supplement the ordinary citizen -soldier. 
Athens also in the fifth century imported Scythian 
mercenaries who acted both as police and as soldiers, 
and were reinforced by additional recruits from the 
poorer citizens up to a total of i,6oo (Thuc. 2. 13. 8). 
Mounted archers were few in the classical period. In 
the Hellenistic armies under Oriental influence the use of 
archers, whether mounted or on foot, was somewhat 
more frequent, but only the Parthians made them the 
main arm of their offensive. 

H. Hommel, PW i.v. to^otui; R. Cagnat, Dar.-Sag. a.v. 
‘Sagittarii* ; W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 
ment (1930), 87 ff. H. W. P. 

ARCHERS (Roman), see mercenaries, roman. 

ARCHESTRATUS of Gela, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle, styled o rwv o^othdyiov *HaioBos ^ &€oyvis (Ath. 

6. 310 a). Wrote a ‘i/dvTrd^eia, a sort of gastronomical 
Baedeker, the source of Ennius’ Hedyphagetica. 

P. Drandt, Corpusc. toes, ep. grate, ludibundae (1888), i. 114-93. 

J. D. D. 

ARCHIAS, Aulus Licinius (znd-ist c. b.c.), a Greek 
poet of Antioch, arrived in Rome before the end of the 
second century B.c. He celebrated Marius* Cimbric 
victory, and the Mithridatic victories of L. Licinius 
Lucullus, who obtained for him the citizenship of 
Heraclea in Lucania (93 B.c.). Under the Lex Plautia 
Papiria he acquired Roman citizenship. This was con- 
tested by Gratius (62), and defended successfully by 
Cicero {Pro Archid). Cicero hoped for a laudatory poem 
from him, but (Att. 1. 16. 15) in vain, as he was engaged 
by the Metelli. He improvised in verse (Quint. Inst. so. 

7, 19). His epigram on the infant Roscius discovered 
asleep with a serpent coiled round him is mentioned by 
Cicero (Dtv. i. 79): it may be inferred he was alive in 
45. Haupt and Th. Reinach have attributed to him some 
of the forty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
headed ‘Archias*. Mackail doubts Reitzenstein’s opinion 
that he is the elder Archias, implied by the title 
vewTcpos (Anth. Pal. 9. 91). 

F. Suaemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex. i. 900. G. C. R. 

ARGHIDAMUS, the name of several Spartan kings. 
The most notable were : 

Archidamus II, who reigned from 469 (?) B.c. (476, 
Diodorus) to 427-426 ; grandson of Leotychidas(q.v.). He 
distinguished himself on the occasion of the Spartan 
earthquake in 464, and in operations against the rebel 
Messenians, after which we hear nothing of him for 
thirty years. Having failed to dissuade Sparta from going 
to war with Athens, he led the Peloponnesian forces to 
invade Attica in 431, 430, and 428; and to attack Plataea 
in 429. He left two sons, Agis II and Agesilaus II (qq.v.). 

Thuc. bks. 1 and 2, passim; Diod. it. 63-4. 

Archidamus III, who reigned from 360-359 to 338, 
son of Agesilaus II. He brought back the Spartan army 
after Lcuctra (371), in which Diodorus wrongly states 
that he took part, and fought against the Arcadians (367, 
364). He distinguished himself in the defence of Sparta 
against Epaminondas (362), and supported the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, but returned in disgust at the duplicity 
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of their commander Phalaecus (347-346). Invited to help 
Tarentum against the Lucanians, he landed with a force 
in Italy but soon fell in battle at Manduria (338). Iso- 
crates’ Archidamus purports to be the appeal of tlie king 
to a congress at Sparta (366-365) to refuse the Theban 
demand for the recognition of the independence of 
Messene. Pausanias mentions a statue of him at Olympia. 

Xen. Hell. bks. 5-7; Diod. bka. 15 and 16; Plut. Ages. 19, 
33-4, 40; PauB. 3. 10. 3-j>; 6. 4. 9. Nicse, PIP, s.v. 'ArchidamoB’ j 
E. Meyer, Forschungen ii. 505-6. A. M. W. 

ARCHIGENES of Apamea in Syria, pupil of Agathinus 
(q.v,); well-known physician at Rome in the time of 
Trajan (a.d. 98-117). He belonged to the eclectic school, 
but was chiefly influenced by the doctrines of the pneu- 
matic school. The leading principle of his therapeutics 
was to combat the eight hvaKpaaiai (bad temperaments). 
Galen’s theory of the pulse was borrowed from that of 
Archigenes, while at other points Galen reacts against his 
teaching. Works : Ttuv Kara yivog (jtappLaKOJV ; TIcpl 

TOTTiDV TTCTTovOoTwv ; IJepl KaoTopLov xpTjoew ^ ; eleven bks. 
of letters of medical advice ; and many others : all lost 
except for frs. 

PW ii. 484. VV. D. VL 

ARCHILOCHEAN, see METRE, GREEK (14). 

ARCHILOCHUS » iambic and elegiac poet, of Paros, 
son of Telesicles (Ael. fr. 80) and a slave-woman. His 
date is disputed. The ancient authorities vary from the 
time of Romulus, 753-716 B.c. (Cic. Tusc, i. i. 3), to 
that of Gyges, who died c. 652 B.c. (Ildt. i. 12). The 
eclipse of the sun mentioned in fr. 74 is usually taken to 
be that of 6 April, 648 b.c., but may be that of 14 March, 
71 1 b.c. Since Archilochus took part in the colonization 
of Thasos (Euseb. Praep. Evang, 6. 8), and this is dated 
c. 708 B.c. (Clem. Al. Strom, i. 333 b), the earlier date 
is more probable. If so, Archilochus mentions contem- 
porary events in the Lelantine War (fr. 3) and the de- 
struction of Magnesia (fr. 19). Little is known of his 
life except of warfare in Thasos, and his quarrels with 
Lycambes in his attempts to marry Neobule (Hor. Epist, 

1. 19. 23 ff.). Fr. 1 8 does not prove that he went to 
Magna Graecia. He was killed in battle (Plut. De sera 7). 
Considerable remains of his work survive: (i) elegiac 
epigrams, probably songs sung to the flute over the wine, 
often about himself, sometimes influenced by epic 
language, but remarkable for their strongly personal 
note, whether about war (frs. 3, 6, 7) or wine (fr. 4); 
{2) iambic trimeters, also about himself, though in fr. 22 
another character is represented as speaking. In them 
he seems to have assailed Lycambes (fr. 24), and fr. 25 
has been referred to Neobule; (3) trochaic tetrameters 
catalectic, including lines on the colonization of Thasos 
(frs. 52-4), the approach of war (fr. 56), his own mis- 
fortunes (frs. 58, 67), the eclipse of the sun (fr. 74), and 
his own skill in poetry (frs. 76-7) ; (4) epodes, or stanzas 
of mixed metres, of which there are different types: 
(fl) frs. 81-7 iambic trimeter followed by hemiepes, 
(b) frs. 88-97 iambic trimeters followed by iambic di- 
meters, and (c) fr. 104 dactylic hexameters followed by 
iambic dimeters. In this class he composed alvoi, fables 
of traditional character about the fox and the monkey, 
the fox and the eagle, the fox and the hedgehog, probably 
with personal references to himself and his circumstances ; 
(5) tetrameters of mixed rhythms, (a) frs. 1 07-11, 
paroemiacs and ithyphallics, (b) frs. 112-17, dactylic 
tetrameters and ithyphallics; (6) Pindar (O/. 9. i) 
attributes to him the song of victory used by victors 
at Olympia. He was regarded as a great innovator 
(Plut. De mus. 28) in metre, language, and subjects, and 
the fragments support this reputation. They are less 
violent and abusive than we might expect (cf. Pind. Pyth, 

2. 99 ). His language is mostly colloquial Ionic, though 


in his elegiacs he admits epic forms. See also iambic 

POETRY, GREEK. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i, 3, pp. 3-49- 

Criticism: A. Hauvctle, Archiloque, sa Vie et ses CEuvres (1905); 
A. A. Blakcway, ‘The Date of Archilochus* in Greek Poetry and 
(1936), 34-55; F. Jacoby, 'The Date of Archilochus*, CQ 
XXXV (1941), 97-109. C. M.B. 

ARCHIMEDES (r. 287-212 B.c.), the greatest mathe- 
matician of antiquity, bom at Syracuse, killed at the sack 
of the city by Marcellus, was the son of Phidias, an 
astronomer, and was on intimate terms with King Hieron 
II. He studied for some time in Alexandria, where he 
met Conon of Samos and Eratosthenes, and then re- 
turned to Syracuse. History knows him (1) as the inven- 
tor of a water-screw (icoyAtar) and of clever machines 
used against the Roman oesiegers, (2) for his boast of 
being able to move a great weight by a very small force 
(‘give me a place to stand on and I will move the earth*, 
TTtt /Stli fcat Kivu> rav ydv, Simplicius in Phys. mo. 5 d), 
(3) for his determination of the proportions of gold and 
silver in a crown made for Hieron (eupiyica, evpriKa), (4) for 
his planetarium (‘sphere’) which was taken to Rome, 
where it was seen by Cicero (Rep. 1. 21. 22, etc.) and 
probably by Ovid (Fasti 6. 277). His tomb, by his wish, 
showed a cylinder circumscribing a sphere with the ritio 
3/2 which he discovered between them (Cic. T«5C.\5. 

64 f.). . 

Archimedes’ works extant in Greek are : On the Sphere 
and Cylinder bks. i and 2, Measurement of a Circle, On 
Conoids and Spheroids, On Spirals, Plane Equilibriums 
(’ErriTTcSot laoppoTTiai) bks. i and 2, Sand-reckoner 
(WapLpLTrjs, Arenarius), Quadrature of a Parabola, On 
Floating Bodies (TIcpl dp^ou/xeVeuv) bks. i and 2, and the 
Method (*£'5608101') — the Greek text of the last two only 
discovered in 1906, by Heiberg. Lost works named by 
various writers include : Tlepl Cvywv, on balances or levers 
(Pappus 8), K^vTpoPapLKa (Simplicius on De Caelo 543. 
24 Heib.), KarompiKa, Theory of mirrors (Theon on 
Ptol. Aim. I, p. 29 ff.), and on thirteen semi-regular 
solids (Pappus 5. 352-8). A book of lemmas coming 
from the Arabic includes interesting propositions on the 
salinon (? ‘salt-cellar’) and dpjSj/Aoff (‘shoemaker’s knife’), 
and a method of trisecting any angle; Arabic tradition 
refers to yet other works and has preserved some, notably 
the inscribing of a regular heptagon in a sphere (see 
T, L. Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, 340-2). 

In geometry, building upon the ‘method of exhaustion’ 
invented by Eudoxus, and extending it, Archimedes per- 
forms operations equivalent to the use, with us, of the 
integral calculus; thus he flnds the area of a parabola 
and of a spiral, the surface and volume of a sphere and 
any segment thereof, the volumes of any segments of the 
conicoids of revolution. The newly discovered Method 
Is of special interest, since it explains a ‘mechanical’ 
method (weighing pairs of infinitesimal parts of two 
different flgures separately against one another) by which 
he discovered many of his results. In the Measurement 
of a circle Archimedes uses regular polygons of 96 sides 
inscribed and circumscribed respectively to a circle, and 
finds by pure arithmetic upper and lower limits (3^ and 
3^?) to the value of tt; he starts from approximate 
values of ^3, and gives approximations to the square 
roots of many large numbers. An arithmetical tour de 
force is the Sand-reckoner, in which he describes an 
original system for expressing in language very large 
numbers; it amounts to a scale of notation in which 
100,000,000 is substituted for 10 as the base; by this 
means Archimedes works out at the number of 
grains of sand which, on certain assumptions, the uni- 
verse would contain. A cattle-problem contained in an 
epigram addressed to Eratosthenes (edited by Lessing in 
1773) is a problem in indeterminate analysis (seven 
equations between eight unknowns, with other con- 
ditions) leading to pro^gious flgures. 
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In mechanics Archimedes establishes the theory of the 
lever and finds the centre of gravity of triangles and 
quadrilaterals, any segment of a parabola, a semicircle, a 
hemis]3here, a segment of a sphere, etc. Lastly, in Ucpl 
6 )(ovfidvLDV he invented the whole science of hydro- 
statics, dealing with the behaviour of different bodies 
when floating in a fluid, according to their shape and to 
what we call their specific gravity. See also physics, 
paras. 3, 4, and 6. 

The editio princeps is that of GechaufF, Basel 1544. A Latin 
translation of five treatises by Commandinus followed in 1588 
(Venice). J. Torclli’s edition in Greek and Latin (Oxford 1792) 
was the standard edition until the appearance of Heiberg’s dehnitive 
Greek text with Latin translation (and edition 1Q10-15, Teubner). 
See also; German translation by E, Nizze (1824); French transla- 
tions by F. Peyrard (2nd ed. 1808) and (recent) oy Paul ver Eecke; 
T. L. Heath, The Works of Archimedes (in modern notation) (1897); 
PW ii. 507. T. II. 

ARCHIPPUS, Athenian comic dramatist, victorious 
415-41 2 B.c. (Suidas : several fragments point to a similar 
floruit)^ In his best-known play, 'IxSveg (probably 
shortly after 403 n.c.), the fishes declare war on man, and 
a treaty is made for an exchange of prisoners, the 
gourmets most obnoxious to the fishes being handed over 
to them. The 'Pivojv no doubt satirized the statesman 
of that name and so is after 403 D.c. (Isoc. 18. 6). A. 
seems to have been an imitative writer. His 'IxOves 
probably owes something to Ar. Av,, his *HpaKXrjq •yap.ojv 
to Epicharmus* ya/xo?, and possibly his IJaovtos 

(probably after Ar.*s first Plutus, 408 n.c.) to Aristo- 
phanes’. His contemporaries derided his frigid puns 
(schol. Ar. Vesp, 481), some of which survive in the 
fragments. 

FCG i. 205 ff.; CAF i. 679 ff. M. P. 

ARCHITECTURE. I. Greek. Greek architecture be- 
gan about the middle of the seventh century n.c.; ap- 
proximately at that time the first temples which can be 
called Greek were built, the earliest known example being 
the Dorian Temple of Hera (Heraeum) at Olympia. 
There were two main streams of development, Dorian 
and Ionian, the former being firmly planted in the West 
till the second century D.c., with centres in Greece 
proper, south Italy (Magna Graecia), and Sicily ; a parallel 
Ionian development prevailed from c. 600 D.c. in west 
and south-west coast lands (Ionia, Lycia, and Caria) and 
adjoining islands of Asia Minor. Both streams preserved 
separate architectural character throughout ; in Greece (at 
Athens and Delphi) during the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c., and at Locri in Magna Graecia (an Ionian colony) 
we find Ionian buildings in Dorian lands. 

2. Though the temple (q.v.) is the supreme architec- 
tural type, there are others, mostly civic, well worth 
study. The Hall of Mysteries (Teles terion) at Eleusis 
(6th and 5th c.), the Thersilion at Megalopolis (a unique 
pillared hall — r. 370 B.c.), and the Arsenal at the Piraeus 
(r. 347 B.c.) may be mentioned. From c, 350 till c. xoo 
B.c. — or, broadly speaking, in the period called *Hellen- 
istic’, there are remains of buildings showing interesting 
plan and structure (e.g. the *Hypostyle Hall’ at Delos and 
the Hero 5 n at Calydon), large monumental quality (e.g. 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus), and small 
monumental quality (e.g. the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates and the ‘Tower of the Winds’ at Athens); in 
addition there is a wealth of evidence about domestic 
buildings in the fifth to second centuries, notably from 
Olynthus, Priene, and Delos (see towns). Theatres 
(q.v.) and halls of assembly (Miletus and Priene) also 
gave opportunity for architectural treatment. 

3* All Greek architecture was strictly governed by the 
expressions of post and beam (trabeated) construction 
known as the Doric, Ionic, and (to a slight extent) 
Corinthian Orders ; the arch, though known by 200 B.c., 
was practically never used. It is essential to realize, 


firstly, that the beam, or entablature, and the base, or 
stylobate, combine with the column (q.v.) to form an 
Order, the two former being even more important, as 
they were used in wall treatments as well as in columnar 
treatments, securing the emphasis of the horizontal 
element which is the hall-mark of all classical architec- 
ture ; secondly, that Greek architectural forms outlasted 
Greece, politically, completely saturating Roman decora- 
tive expression, which, in the Near East even as late as 
the second century a.d., maintained essentially Greek 
qualities. The term ‘Graeco-Roman’, vaguely under- 
stood in an architectural sense, can be used with certainty 
for Order treatments in most of the structures that are 
Roman in date up to the end of the first century B.c., 
and often much later. 

4. The Orders had their origin in wooden originals : 
in Doric this can be seen particularly in entablatures, 
while the Doric column capital shows the influences of 
Minoan and Mycenaean prototypes ; in Ionic the capital 
developed from Near Asian (Aeolic) and from further 
eastern forms. Before the end of the sixth century B.c. 
both Doric and Ionic temples had become perfect stone 
and marble expressions, construction being flawless and 
without the use of mortar; utmost refinement was the 
ideal, stone, where used, being finished with thin stucco, 
and both stone and marble coloured with admirable 
taste. The Corinthian Order, also fully coloured, was 
first used in the latter part of the fifth century ; some rudi- 
mentary examples (one, at Epidaurus, remarkably fine) 
are known from Greek and Hellenistic times, but this 
Order was really a Graeco-Roman achievement. 

II. Roman. The Romans were skilful users of the 
artistic genius of the Greeks in regard to pure architec- 
ture, and even Roman works of civic development were 
an extension of ideas already evolved in Greek lands. 
The Roman Forum took the place of the Greek Market 
(Agora), and there was nothuig new in the underlying 
principles of Roman temples, theatres (q.v.), palaces 
(q.v.), domestic buildings, or even basilicas (q.v.), though 
baths (q.v.) and amphitheatres (q.v.) were new types; 
but the Romans became constructors of first-rate ability 
by a mastery in the use of the semicircular arch, bor- 
rowed from the Etruscans and from native Syrian masons. 
The trabeated principle was never abandoned, but was 
associated with arched forms externally (e.g. in the 
Colosseum (q.v.) at Rome, and with vaulted and domical 
forms interndly (e.g. in baths). By a gradual process of 
transition the expressions of the Greek Orders were 
changed into forms which have become the accepted 
modem ones through their exploitation in the Italian 
Renaissance. For columnar treatments of exceptional 
strength (e.g. in Triumphal Arches) a fourth Order, the 
‘Composite’, was used; the capital being a fusion of 
Ionic and Corinthian which had its origin in the fourth 
century B.c. The profusely carved and dentilled comice 
of the Corinthian and Composite Orders, enriched with 
modillions, was the most important architectural feature 
bequeathed by the Romans to posterity. 

2. Roman arched forms supported and sometimes 
reinforced the concrete used for their vaults and domes 
(see BUILDING materials). Though the fully developed 
pendentive dome on a square plan was used by the Ro- 
mans at Gerasa (Syria) at the end of the second century, 
it was not adopted in the West, but the large rotunda 
known as the Pantheon (q.v.), the so-called ‘Temple of 
Minerva Medica’ (3rd or 4th c.), and other circular or 
polygonal stmetures from the time of Hadrian to that of 
Constantine, had an important influence on Early 
Christian and Byzantine churches of centralized type. 
See also aqueducts, bridges. 

3 * The outstanding contribution of Greek architec- 
ture to posterity was its perfecting of the Orders, and of 
Roman architecture the constmetive ability and sheer 
magnitude of its greatest buildings ; but the Orders are 
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of paramount importance — their survival value has been 
unique in the history of architectural development. 
Apart from their Orders, the Parthenon (q.v.) and the 
tiny Monument of Lysicrates at Athens would lose all 
their expression; and structures such as these are im- 
mortal. 

D. S. Robertson, Grtek and Roman Architecture (>943): W. J. 

Anderson, R. P. Spiers, and W. B. Dinsmoor, 7'he Architecture of 
Ancient Greece (1927); W. J. Anderson, R. P. Spiers, and J. 
Ashby, The Architecture of Ancient Rome* (1927). T. F. 

ARCHITHEORIA, see liturgy. 

ARCHIVES. I. Greek (dp^ela: this name originally 
applied to all offices of magistrates ; it did not acquire its 
special sense until the Hellenistic period). The predeces- 
sors of Greek archives were the officials called nmemones, 
'remembrancers'. They were gradually displaced through 
the necessity of having public records in writing and 
under the custody of the State. Even Sparta possessed 
an archive (which included the Delphic oracles). But 
generally the institution of public archives started in the 
fifth or fourth century b.c.; in Athens a centralized 
record-office was perhaps not instituted before 403. The 
name of the record-offices varied, temples often being 
used, as the Metrodn in Athens. All records kept in 
archives were written on white wooden tablets or 
papyrus. They constituted the originals (aurc^ypa^a), 
while all inscriptions in public places were copies 
(avTiypa(f>a). There were, of course, all kinds of records 
in the archives; most of them contained a register of 
landed property. Regi^ration of public records became 
increasingly general ; in most Hellenistic States it seems 
to have been made optional for everybody to deliver 
private records to the archive, and it became compulsory 
to lodge certain legal documents there. The registration 
of landed property and generally the preservation of 
records was nowhere more elaborate than in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Egypt. 

E. Weiss, Griech. Privatrecht i (1923), 356 ff., 391 fF. Dusolt- 
Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde i. 484 H., ii. 1036 ff. Kahrstedt, 
Klio 1938, 25 ff. 

II. Roman {tahularia^ from tabulae, the usual word for 
records). The chief archive was the aerarium populi 
Romani. This was at first housed in the temple of Saturn 
in the Forum, after 78 B.c. in the so-called tabularium 
on the south-east side of the Capitol. Originally the 
treasury, it contained from early times all documents 
relating to financial administration, and later on almost 
all official records were deposited there, including laws, 
plebiscita, senatus consulta, Imperial constitutions and 
decrees. Various officials, chiefly the quaestores urbani, 
were concerned with the administration of the aerarium. 
Among the other archives the most important were the 
temple of Ceres (where copies of plebiscites and, in early * 
times, of senatus consulta were lodged), and the tabu- 
larium Caesaris, where all documents relating to landed 
property were kept in Imperial times. Documents con- 
cerning foreign affairs, e.g. treaties, were stored in 
bronze copies on the Capitol. All provinces and muni- 
cipia had their own archives. Private records were 
generally not admitted, until Marcus Aurelius ordered 
that the birth of every Roman child was to be registered 
at the aerarium of the provincial tabularium. 

Mommsen, R5m. Staatsr. passim, esp. ii. 1. 545 ff.; Sachers, 
PW, s.v. ‘Archive’. V. E. and A. H. McD. 

ARCHONTES, the general term for all holders of office 
in a State. But the word was frequently used of a 
particular office, originally at least the highest office of 
the State. Archontes are found in most States of central 
Greece, including Athens, and in States dependent on or 
influenced by Athens. 

2 . In Athens there were at first three archons, the 
basileus, the polemarch, and the archon (eponymos), this 


being probably the order in which they were first 
instituted. The royal house of Medontidae (see codrus) 
continued to hold a hereditary life-office (probably as 
basileis, not as archontes eponymi, as Aristotle says) ^ter 
the institution of polemarch and archon, the two latter 
being presumably elective. Later (c. 750 B.c.?) the three 
archons were made ten-yearly, and in 683 yearly magis- 
trates; all rights of the Medontidae had disappeared. 
Shortly after this the number of archons was increased 
to nine by the addition of six thesmothetai (q.v.). They 
were elected by the people and were the chief magistrates 
of the State. The archon eponymos was the most impor- 
tant because he had the widest range of duties. Political 
struggles in the seventh and sixth centuries centred 
round the elections to this office till the tyranny of the 
Pisistratids, who arranged that one of themselves or 
their adherents should hold it. In 487 the lot (first from 
Ml elected body of 500, later without pre-election) was 
introduced as the mode of their appointment, and there- 
with their political importance ended. No influen- 
tial politician held the office afterwards; before 487 
Solon, Hippias, Themistocles, and Aristides had been 
archons. 

3* The nine archons and the secretary to the thesmo- 
thetai were each chosen from one of the ten pliylae. 
Solon's arrangement was preserved, by which the ar- 
chonship was open only to men of the highest or ^wo 
highest census-classes (see solon) ; it was opened to the 
zeugitai in 457, never formally to the thetes, though 
questions were not asked if one of the latter was chosen. 

4* All ex-archons after their (q.v.) entered the 

Areopagus, and remained life-members of that council. 
This added considerable importance to their office in 
early times; after the introduction of the lot as the 
method of election, the Areopagus too lost its political 
importance. 

5. Like most public offices in Greece, the archonship 
involved wide judicial as well as executive duties. In 
early times the nine archons tried cases entirely them- 
selves (except those involving life or citizen rights, where 
there was trial by the Areopagus or appeal to the citizen- 
body). The relationship between the archons and the 
Heliaea (q.v.) in the sixth century is obscure. In the 
developed democracy the archons (and other magistrates) 
were only required to examine a case to decide if it could 
be brought at all, and if so in what court, to collect the 
evidence, and to preside at the trial (see dicasteries). 

6. The archon eponymos was so called because he gave 
his name to the year : the list of eponymous archons was 
kept continuously from 683 B.c., but the term eponymos 
was not officially used before Roman Imperial times. 
He was chief magistrate until 487 and always remained 
the nominal head of the State. His archonship was a 
civil office, and was concerned especially with the pro- 
tection of property ; on entry into office he took an oath 
that at the end of his year everyone should hold what he 
held at the beginning : that is, he guaranteed the citizens 
against disorder and arbitrary executive action. Since 
property involved inheritance, the archon had to protect 
the family (and in particular orphans and heiresses), and 
in his judicial capacity had charge of all cases involving 
family and inheritance rights. He regulated certain re- 
ligious festivals, particularly the City Dionysia, and had 
the charge of lawsuits arising from them. 

7. The Basileus had certain religious duties and pre- 
sided oyer the Areopagus. He had charge of the Lenaea 
and the Mysteries (q.v.), and in general of all the religious 
duties of the former kings. He introduced lawsuits 
arising from these, and also those between claimants for 
a priesthood. His jurisdiction included all charges of 
impie^, and all homicide cases (because a man guilty of 
shedding blood must be kept away from sacred places 
till purified). See also polemarchus, thesmothetai. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol. chs. 3, 8, 13, 55 ~ 9 > A. VV. G. 
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ARCHYTAS of Tarcntum flourished in the first half of 
the fourth century b.c. He was visited by Plato, and 
had a great reputation in antiquity. He is said to have 
been the founder of mechanics ; he distinguished har- 
monic progressions from arithmetical and geometrical; 
he solved the problem of doubling the cube, by means 
of two half-cylinders. He worked out the ratios which 
underlie the relations of successive notes in the enhar- 
monic, the chromatic, and the diatonic scales* In philo- 
sophy he belonged to the Pythagorean school. Frs. of his 
mathematical works remain, but the other frs. cited as 
from him are late fabrications. 

Teatimonia and fra. in Diela, Vorsohr* i. 421-39. PW ii. 600. 

W. D. R. 

ARCISIUS C^pK€unos)t in mythology, father of 
Laertes and grandfather of Odysseus (q.v.); his own 
parentage is variously given. In one story, his mother 
was a she-bear (ApKtiaios — ap/croy), Aristotle in Etym. 
Magn, 144. 25. 

ARCTINUS of Miletus (? 8th c. b.c.), epic poet ; author 
of the Aethiopis and Iliu Persis. and probably of the 
Titanomachia, See epic cycle. 

EGF, pp. 3, 6-8, 33-6, 49-52. 

ARDEA, a city of the Rutuli, a Latin people. Although 
three miles distant from the sea it served as a port for 
Latium. Archaeological remains (ditch and wall de- 
fences, acropolis, and temples that long served as federal 
sanctuaries for the Latin League) conflrm the tradition 
that Ardea was once an important city, worthy of signing 
a separate treaty with Rome (444 B.c.). In 442 a Latin 
colony strengthened Ardea against the Volsci and in 390 
Camillus, it was said, set out from here to repel the 
Gauls. Apparently, too, Ardea remained loyal in the 
Latin War (Livy 8. la). Ardea began its decline c, 300 
and malaria accelerated the process. However, the 
erection of numerous villas and possibly the dispatch of a 
Hadrianic colony prevented the village from entirely dis- 
appearing. In Republican times Ardea served as a State 
prison ; later its fields supported the Imperial elephants. 

Verg. Aen. bki. 7-12; Dion, Ilal. i. 72; Livy 4. 7; 5. 41 f. ; 39. 19; 
Catn fr. 58 P.; Strabo 5. 232; Diod. 12. 34; Lib. Colon, p. 231. 
B. Tilly, VergiTt Latium (1947), 31 ff. E. T. S. 

ARE ITriOU S {AprjtOoos), a mythological character, 
sumamed KopvirqTq^, i.e. Club-man, because he fought 
with a club of iron ; his armour had been given him by 
Ares. Lycurgus the Arcadian caught him in a narrow 
road where he had no room to swing his club, ran him 
through with a spear, and took his armour (//. 7. 138 flf.). 

H. J. R. 

ARELATE, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem 
Arles-sur-RhSne. The periplus of Avienus (679) mentions 
a Greek town Theline which preceded 'Arelatus*, and 
the ^Rhodanusia* of Ps.-Scymnus (206) was presumably 
in the vicinity ; but archaeological vestiges are slight (cf. 
Jacobsthal-NeuflPer, ii. 51). Arelate came into 

importance with the construction of the 'Fossae Maria- 
nae*, and was used as a naval base by Caesar against 
Massilia (49 B.c.). A colony of veterans of the sixth 
legion was founded here in 46 ('colonic lulia Patema 
Arelate sextanorum’), but the town was much enlarged, 
as appears, by Augustus, to whom the earliest surviving 
town-wall, and probably the still visible east gate, are 
due. The territorium was created mainly at the expense 
of Massilia. Early buildings still partially surviving are 
the forum, amphitheatre (136 m. X 107 m. externally), and 
the theatre. The principal importance of Arelate was due 
to its position as a port of trans-shipment for sea-going 
vessels which were under the control of the five corpora- 
tions of navicularii Arelatenses. In the Later Empire it 
acquired importance as the occasional residence of em- 
perors, in the fourth century a mint was set up, and in the 


fifth it became the seat of the praetorian prefecture. 
Extensive baths (La TrouUle) date from this period, and 
though the area within the walls was reduced, Ausonius 
(19. 73-80) and the Emperor Honorius (Haenel, Corpus 
legum, 238) attest its prosperity. After various vicissitudes 
it was annexed by the Visigoths in a.d. 476. 

L. A. Constans, Arles antigue (1921); Grenier, Manuel i. 289-95; 
ii. 493 - 9 - C. E. S. 

ARELLIUS FUSCUSy Augustan rhetor, perhaps a 
Greek. His style was brilliant but affected and undisci- 
plined (Sen. Controv, 2 praef. i). Ovid was one of his 
many pupils (ib. 2. 2. 8-9). 

AREOPAGUS (officially r) BovX'q t) ef Apelov ndyov), 
the oldest Council at Athens, originating in the king’s 
advisory body of chief men. It had also from earliest 
times a special jurisdiction in cases of homicide (includ- 
ing wounding with intent and arson) ; in this capacity it 
met on the hill known as the Areopagus (see Athens 
(topography)), as a Council in the Stoa Basileios. The 
Basileus (see archontes, para. 7) presided at its meetings ; 
from the time of the three archons, or more probably 
from that of the nine, it received into its ranl» all cx- 
archons who had passed a dokimasia (q.v.) before it. 

Since the archons (until 456 b.c.) were chosen ex- 
clusively from the nobles or the rich, the Areopagus 
would naturally become a powerful oligarchic body, like 
the Senate at Rome, and as its members were appointed 
for life would be far stronger than the yearly archons. 
According to Aristotle it not only controlled the magis- 
trates before Solon but had the administration of affairs 
practically in its hands; and Solon made it particularly 
the guardian of the new constitution. It had specific 
powers to punish ofiFenders (presumably offending magis- 
trates, for the archons had jurisdiction in ordinary civil 
and criminal cases). Yet in fact there was no tradition 
of its ever playing an important part in the history of 
Athens during the seventh and sixth centuries: the 
archonship is the chief office and the centre of party 
struggles. After 487, when the lot was introduced for 
the archonship, the political power of the archons, and 
therefore ultimately of the Areopagus, declined. We 
are told indeed that after 480, owing to its unshaken 
courage before and after Salamis, it recovered much of 
its influence; there is probably some truth in this — 
Themistocles and Aristides were both members, and 
they may have been greatly helped by the Council’s 
action; but there is no reason to believe that it almost 
ruled Athens for a number of years, putting a brake on 
the democratic advance. On the contrary Salamis gave 
a great impulse to the growth of the democratic sailor- 
class. In 462-461 the democrats, led by Ephialtes, 
carried a series of laws taking from the Areopagus its 
power of 'overseeing’ the constitution and its control 
over the magistrates ; this marks the end of its influence, 
but that had been effectively undermined by the reform 
of 487, 

For the rest of tlie fifth and in succeeding centuries it 
remained a highly venerated court for the trial of homi- 
cide (and a few minor cases arising from certain religious 
cults) : much talked about by sentimentalists who wanted 
'the old constitution* back, ignored by all in practical 
politics. There was some revival of its activities after 
338; it seems to have taken some part in hunting do^ 
traitors and cowards, and it was given the commission 
of examining the affair of Harpalus (q.v.) in 325"324 
reporting to the dicasteries. But even then, and in later 
oligarchic attempts to restore it, it never gained any real 
political power. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol., passim. A. W. G. 

ARES Aeolic ''Apevs; etymology unknown, but 

good Greek formation), the Greek war-god, not in the 
sense of a warlike deity who leads his people into battle, 
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but rather a deification of warlike spirit. F. Schwcnn, 
ARW xxii (1923-4), 224 ff., finds difficulty in supposing 
this possible for early times and suggests that Ares was 
originally a deity of vegetation, who became a war-god 
secondarily by some unknown process. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to assume that Ares was worshipped by 
the earliest Greeks. He is unpopular, is an important 
god only in Thebes and perhaps Athens (contrast Mars, 
q.v.), belongs especially to the northern and western 
communities (Aetolia, Thessaly, etc.), and has been con- 
sidered by some to be of Thracian origin (Famell, op. 
cit. infra, 399 ff.). It is conceivable that he was 'projected' 
from some widespread rite of war-magic, earlier than 
civilization in any Greek people. He never develops into 
a god with any moral functions, like Zeus or Apollo, 
and in mythology he appears cither as instigator to 
violence or as a tempestuous lover, a divine miles glo~ 
riosus. He frequently has Aphrodite (q.v. para. 4) as his 
partner (e.g. at Thebes they are the parents of Harmonia, 
see CADMUS) ; he is associated with her, Athena, and Enyo 
in his temple at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). It must be noted 
that Aphrodite (q.v.), like many mother-goddesses, has 
warlike qualities. Hence, as she is also thought of as w ife 
of Hephaestus, the story that Ares is her paramour {Od. 
8. 266 ff. and often later). In his ritual perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is that at Tegea he was worshipped 
by women under the title of FwaiKodoLva^ (Paus. 8. 48. 
4); it should be remembered that women are often 
active in war-magic. Dogs were sacrificed to him (under 
his common title of Enyalios) at Sparta (Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 290 d; Paus. 3. 14. 9), a procedure associated with 
purifications and deities of an uncanny sort, such as 
Hecate. 

In mythology, although son of Zeus and Hera, he is 
commonly the helper of foreign peoples, such as the 
Trojans, or unusually warlike ones, as the Amazons 
(q.v.). He is the father, by various mothers, of numerous 
children, mostly sons and commonly of warlike, often 
violent and outrageous character, as Ascalaphus (//. 13. 
518; 15. 1 13 for Ares’ fury at his death); Diomedes the 
Thracian (see heracles); Cycnus the brigand (see ibid.); 
Meleager in some versions of the story (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16) ; 
Phlegyas, eponym of a whole people of impious raiders 
and ferocious fighters (Paus. 9. 36. 2). Such genealogies 
seem to waver between the complimentary (a brave 
warrior is a ‘shoot from Ares' stock', o^os ‘Ap'qos, in 
Homer) and the uncomplimentary, the god’s own charac- 
ter being ferocious and unlovely. That he is the father of 
Eros (Simonides, fr. 24 Diehl) is a by-product of the 
original lack of any association between Eros and Aphro- 
dite. Of his daughters, Harmonia has already been men- 
tioned ; by Agraulus daughter of Cecrops (see attic cults 
AND myths) he became the father of Alcippe, who was 
violated by Halirrhothius son of Poseidon. Killing him, 
he was tried by the Areopagus and acquitted (Apollod. 3. 
180) or sent into a year’s serfdom (Panyassis ap. Clem. 
Alex. Protr. p. 26, 22 Stahlin). As early as Hesiod 
(Th. 934) Aphrodite bears him his Homeric attendants 
Deimos and Phobos (Fear and Rout). Cicero (Nat.D. 3. 
60) adds Anteros to the family from some late author. 

In Rome he was identified with Mars (q.v.). 

Much material collected in Roschcr’a Lexikon, b.v. 'Ares’ (Stoll- 
Furtwanglcr). Brief account in Hose, Handbook of Gk. Myth.^, 
157-8. For his cult, see especially Famell, Cults of the Greek 
States V. 396-414. H. J. R. 

ARETAEUS of Cappadocia, medical author, a con- 
temporary of Galen (c, 150-200), wrote in Ionic in 
imitation of Hippocrates. Works (extant but incomplete) : 
Ilepl aiTidjv Kal arjpLeLCjjv o^dwv koL xpovlcov TraOwv; IJepl 
O^aneias dfetov /cat ypovlwv TraOujv ; (lost) Ucpl TTVpCTwv ; 
rfepl ywaiKelcov; Iiepi <}>v\aKriKa}v\ XcipoopyLai, His 
main merit is that he buUds on the solid foundations of 
Archigencs (q.v.). 

Ed. K. Hude, CMG ii (1923), PW ii. 669. W. D. R. 


AREUS (c. 312-265 B.C.), son of Acrotatus, succeeded 
his grandfather, Cleomenes II, on the Spartan throne 
(309-308). In 280 he invaded Aetolia, after organizing a 
Peloponnesian coalition against Macedon ; on his repulse 
this collapsed. In 272 he returned hurriedly from help- 
ing Gortyn in Crete, to drive Pyrrhus back from Sparta, 
and assisted in his destruction at Argos. During the 
Chremonidean War he failed to force Craterus' Isthmus 
lines to relieve Athens; in 256 he fell outside Corinth. 
He was the first Spartan king to hold an elaborate court 
and to issue silver coins. 

K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv (1928). F. W. W. 

ARGAS, citharode and poet of the first half of the 
fourth century B.c., renowned for his badness (Plut. Dem. 
4, schol. Aeschin. 2. 99). Hence his name was used as a 
term of abuse of Demosthenes by Aeschines (2. 99). 

ARGEADAE, see MACEDONIA, para. 2 . 

ARGEI. On 16 and 17 March a procession went ad 
Argeos (Ov. Fasti 3. 791-2), i.e. to the twenty-seven 
Argeorum sacraria (Varro, Ling. 5. 45) scattered about 
Rome. On 14 May (15, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 38. 3), 
the Vestals, pontiffs, and others threw from the Pons 
Sublicius into the Tiber twenty-seven effigies of men in 
old-fashioned clothing (Ov. op. cit. 5. 621 ff. ; Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit.; Varro, op. cit. 7. 44 and Ennius quoted the^e; 
see further Frazer on Ovid, loc. cit.). The ancicrits 
commonly explained this as a surrogate for human 
sacrifice (Ov. ibid., and other passages). Of modems, 
Wissowa holds a similar view (art, ‘Argei* in PW, 
= Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, 2ii ff.), and dates it from 
the third century B.c., the age of the document quoted 
in Varro, Ling. 5. 47 ff. This is generally rejected. That 
it is a vegetation-rite, with the well-known drowning or 
bathing of a sort of J ack-in-thc-Green, is unlikely, if only 
from the number of the figures (why more than one?) 
(L. Dcubner in ARW xxiii (1925), 299 f.); it remains 
most likely that, as Frazer suggests (Fasti of Ovid, iv. 91 
and references there), the puppets are ‘offerings to the 
river-god to pacify him’ and induce him to spare the real 
persons using the bridge or otherwise approaching the 
stream. II. J. R. 

ARGEIA, see ADRASTUS. 

ARGENT ARIUS (i), Marcus (ff. i b.c.), is the liveliest 
of the Graeco-Roman epigrammatists whose works crowd 
the Greek Anthology. A heavy drinker (see his address 
to a bottle, Anth. Pal. 6. 248), he was poor and unsuccess- 
ful ; but his vein of coarse humour never deserted him, 
though his sense of propriety often did. He is probably 
the Latin-speaking Greek rhetor cited by the elder 
Seneca (6Wf. 5. 6, Controv. 2. 6. ii). G. H. 

ARGENT ARIUS (2), Augustan rhetor, a Greek; a 
slavish follower of Cestius (Sen. Controv. 9. 3. 12-13). 
He may be identical with the epigrammatist of the Greek 
Anthology. 

ARGENTORATE, modem Strasbourg. The Celtic 
name (silver fort) hints at a pre-Roman settlement, of 
which traces have been found. Perhaps first occupied as 
one of Drusus’ castella by ‘Ala Petriana I’reverorum'. 
It was garrisoned c. a.d. 12-43 by Legio II Augusta, then 
by legionary detachments including one of ^ 0^1 Rapax, 
who constmeted the first basalt wall. Circa a.d. 80 
Legio VIII w'as transferred here. Its fortress (606 X 300 
m.) was defended by an earth bank with 90 cm. thick 
revetment wall of small blocks and brick borders. From 
the third century Argentorate was exposed to barbarian 
attacks (an incident of which was Julian's victory, a.d. 
357), and for increased protection the wall was fronted 
by another, 2 m. 50 cm. thick, of re-used masonry with 
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bastions c. 25 m. apart. In this period the canabae (q.v.), 
previously important, were given up and the civil popu- 
lation crowded into the fortress. 

R. Forrer, Strasbourg-Argentorate (1927), C. E. S. 

ARGONAUTS ('ApyovavTaL)^ one of the oldest Greek 
sagas, based originally on a perhaps real exploit of the 
semi-historical Minyae, known as early as Homer (Od. 
12. 70), probably elaborated into something like its 
present form at Miletus (Colchis as goal of the voyage ; 
Miletus had an extensive Black Sea trade). The chief 
surviving accounts are Pindar, Pyth. 4 ; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argonautica (both of these, especially the latter, 
have very helpful scholia) ; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica 
and the ‘Orphic^ Argonautica; Apollodorus, i. 107 ff.; 
Hyginus, Fah. 12 ff. I'he later authors all draw more or 
less on Apollonius, but not exclusively. Many of the 
episodes were represented in art. 

2. Aeson son of Cretheus (see aeolus) was deprived of 
the kingship of lolcus in Thessaly by his half-brother 
Pelias. His young son Jason (q.v.), on reaching manhood, 
came to reclaim the throne. Pelias was afraid to refuse 
openly, so induced him (how, accounts vary) first to go 
and fetch the Golden Fleece (see athamas) from Colchis. 
With the help of Hera, who favoured him and had been 
insulted by Pelias, he got together a band of the noblest 
heroes in Greece (lists differ widely, owing no doubt to 
ambitious families, many not Minyan, claiming an 
ancestor in the Argo; but all include Argos (q.v. 36), 
Tiphys the helmsman, Lynceus, whose sight was preter- 
naturally keen, and a few more, among them Heracles 
and Orpheus, both manifest intruders; cf. also Rose, 
Handb. of Gk. Myth,^, 295). Argos built him a ship, the 
ArgOj by help of Athena; she was the first longship ever 
made. They set sail for Colchis and had several adven- 
tures by the way. At Lemnos (see hypsipyle) they stayed 
a year with the women of the island; at Cyzicus they 
were hospitably received by the eponym of the island 
and Heracles rid him of the Gegeneis who infested the 
hills. Driven back by a storm, they killed Cyzicus in a 
scuffle at night, and mourned for him. At Cios, Heracles* 
page Hylas was carried off by water-nymphs and he, 
staying to look for him, was left behind. After visiting 
the Bcbryces (see amycus) they touched at Salmydessus 
and learned from Phineus (q.v.) that to get to the Euxine 
they must pass the Clashing Rocks (Symplegades), 
which he advised them to test by seeing if a dove could 
fly between them before they met. The dove did so, 
and the Argo likewise passed ; in some accounts the rocks 
became stationary (at the present Dardanelles). Arrived 
finally at Colchis, they were confronted with a task set 
by King Aeetes ; they must yoke a pair of fire-breathing 
bulls, plough a field, sow it with teeth from Cadmus* 
dragon (see cadmus), and overcome the warriors who 
should spring up. This Jason succeeded in doing with 
the help of Medea (q.v.), and, still by her advice, he took 
the Fleece that same night and fled, accompanied by her. 

3, The story now divides into several main variants, 
conditioned partly by the geographical ideas of different 
periods, partly by the desire to bring the Argonauts into 
connexion with places traditionally Minyan. (i) They 
returned the way they came. (2) Because they did not 
want to face the Symplegades again or for some other 
reason, they ascended the river Phasis, got to the stream 
of Ocean, and so sailed around till they reached the 
Mediterranean again. (3) They went up the Ister 
(Danube), thence got into the Eridanus (fabulous, but in 
part the Po), down it to some part of the Mediterranean, 
and so home. (4) From the Ister they got (via the Rhine ?) 
into the North Sea, and so down to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and through them. The subsidiary adventures vary 
accordingly; some of the commonest are, that they reach- 
ed Africa and there met a Triton who showed them the 
way through the shallows near Cyrene and foretold the 


founding of the colony by one of their descendants (Pind. 
ibid. 19 ff.); they passed the Sirens (see ODYSSEUs) and 
were protected against their song by Orpheus* still more 
lovely playing (Ap. Rhod. 4. 891 ft'.); they came to 
Crete, and there encountered Tales, q.v., who guarded 
the island. Medea charmed him into a magic sleep, and 
he was killed by destroying tlie fastening that closed his 
one vein, thus letting out his blood, or whatever cor- 
responded to it in him (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1638 ff., Apollod. 
140-1 ; details vary, however). For their meeting with 
Alcinous, see s.v. 

4. Not only is the story diversified with details which 
are pure Mdrchen (a feature of many sagas, since one good 
story attracts another; cf. Rose in Folklore (1935), 16 f.) 
but the motive of the voyage is of the same sort, together 
with two principal episodes at least. To send a hero on a 
dangerous journey to get rid of him, to confront a 
dangerous visitor with tasks, to be helped in those tasks 
by the daughter of a tyrant, wizard, or other formidable 
person, are all well-known themes (Stith Thompson, 
nos. H 1211, H 900, G 530. 2), and the Golden Fleece 
itself seems a sort of magical treasure, the kind of thing 
which fairy heroes go to look for. If a real voyage 
underlies the tale, it is deeply buried. 

Good collection of material in Roscher'a Lexikon^ arts. ‘Argo’, 
'Argonautai’ (Seeliger). Interesting discussion in J. R. Bacon, 
Voyage qf the Argonauts (1925). H. J. R. 

ARGOS (i), a city in the southern part of the Argive 
plain, three miles from the sea, at the foot of the My- 
cenaean and classical acropolis called Larissa. A lower 
hill, the Aspis, was enclosed in the walls. Both were 
occupied from the Early Bronze Age ; most of the classical 
city lay in the plain. 

In the Iliad Argos was the kingdom of Diomed, who 
owned Agamemnon *s leadership ; also, in a wider sense, 
Agamemnon*s empire. In the Dorian invasion Argos 
fell to Temenus, the eldest of the Heraclids. It probably 
was the base from which the Dorians occupied north- 
east Peloponnesus, and retained the overlordship until 
the eighth or seventh century, when its ascendancy was 
challenged by Sparta. Early in the seventh century a 
strong king, Pheidon (q.v.), defeated the Spartans, 
coined the first Greek money in Aegina, presided in 
person over the Olympic Games, and made Argos the 
first power in Greece. But his power died with him, 
checked perhaps by the rise of Corinth. Henceforth 
Argos maintained a suspicious neutrality, fighting once 
a generation with Sparta. Her heaviest defeat was c. 
494 B.C., when Cleomenes was barely repelled from the 
walls by the women of Argos, rallied by the poetess 
Telesilla. In 480-479 the Argives observed a benevolent 
neutrality towards Persia. Shortly afterwards they set 
up a democracy. They were repeatedly allied with 
Athens against Sparta (461, 420, 395), but remained an 
ineffective power. Argos sided with Philip II of Macedon 
and was one of the last cities to join the Achaean League, 
after a period of rule by tyrants. The territory of Argos 
in classical times included Mycenae, Tiryns, Nauplia, 
Asine, and other strongholds in the Argive plain, but 
not the cities of the Acte east of Argos, nor Phlius and 
Cleonae in the northern hills. The great Argive goddess 
was Hera, worshipped at the Heraeum six miles north 
of Argos. The minor arts w'ere important in the earliest 
period, but from the seventh century they shared in the 
general decline. Argive sculptors of the early classical 
period were pre-eminent; the greatest was Polycletus 

‘Zur Topo- 
Upsahensts 
1904, 1906, 

1007, 1920; ivieaeaeeiingen aer n.omrtnitjnc van Weten^ 

schappenj Afdecling Letterkunclc, Decl 66, 87 ff.j 7t ff. (sum- 
maries in French): C. Waldstcin and others, The A rgtve Heraeum 
(1902-5) ; C. W. Blegen, Prosymna (i 9 . 37 ): Apx- F(p. > 937 » 377 
AJA 1939, 4^0 ff. i.J.D. 


(q.v.). 

H. T. Wade-Gery, CAH Hi. 5^7 ft- i A. Boethius, 
graphic des doriachen Argos’, in Strena Philolo^ca 
ff- Eitcavations ; C. W. Vollgraff, BCH 
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ARGOS (2), the chief place of the Amphilochians at the 
head of the Bay of Actium. Captured by the Ambracians 
c, 437 D.c.» it was set free by the Athenians and assisted 
Athenian, operations in north-west Greece in the early 
stages of the Peloponnesian War. 

ARGOS (3), in mythology, (a) a monster, of variously 
stated parentage, who had a third eye in the back of his 
neck, or four eyes, two before and two behind (Phcrecydes 
and the anonymous epic Aegimius ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1116), or many eyes (Aesch. PV 678 and most authors). 
He was of huge strength and size, and killed a bull and a 
satyr which were troubling Arcadia ; he also took venge- 
ance on the killers of Apis the son of Phoroneus (Apollod. 
2. 4). When lo (q.v.) was turned into a heifer, Hera set 
Argos to watch her (Aesch. loc. cit.), but by command 
of Zeus, Hermes killed him (Apollod. ibid. 7 and many 
authors). He turned into a peacock (Moschus, 2. 58 fT., 
schol. Ar. Av. 102), or Hera took his eyes to deck its 
tail (Ov. Met. i. 722-3). ( 5 ) An Argonaut, builder of the 
ArgOt see argonauts. His parentage and nationality are 
variously given, (c) Eponym of the city Argos, Apollod. 
2. 2-3. H. J. R. 

ARGOS, CULTS AND MYTHS OF. The moat 
famous cult of the Argolid was that of Hera, whose great 
temple, however, was not in Argos itself but some dis- 
tance away (see hera). In the city itself, on the lower 
acropolis (the Aspis), stood a very ancient temple of 
Athena (see Vollgraff in Mnemos. Ivi, 319). Of great 
importance in historical times was Apollo Lykeios, whose 
temple stood in the Agora (Soph. EL 6 f. ; Paus. a. 19. 3) ; 
its foundation was ascribed to Danaus (q.v.). Myths 
connected with the city and district are innumerable, 
nearly every important legend touching them at some 
point; more local are the lists of Argive kings, of which 
the oldest is in a jSouorpo^T^Sdv inscription from the 
Aspis (Vollgraff, Mnemos. lix. 369 ff.) : Potamos(?lnachus), 
Sthenelas son of Echedamidas, Hippomedon, Charon 
(otherwise unknown as a hero), Adrastus (q.v.), Ortha- 
goras, Cteatus, Aristomachus, and Ichonidas. See, for 
later lists, Apollod. 2. 1 ff., Hyg. Fab. 124. H. J. R. 

ARGUMENTVM, an explanation of the circumstances 
in which the action of a play is supposed to open, ad- 
dressed direct to the audience by the speaker of the 
prologue (which may be deferred, cf, Plaut. Cist. 155). 
The argumentum forms part of all the prologues of 
Plautus except in the Asinaria and Trinummus (where we 
are informed that it is unnecessary); no doubt it was 
often translated from the Greek original (cf. the exposi- 
tion uttered by Agnoia in Menander’s Perikeiromene) ; it 
may vary from a brief statement (as in the Truculentus) 
to a detailed account (e.g. Amph. 97-150). Frequently it 
anticipates the plot to some extent. Terence abandoned 
the argumentum altogether. Cf. hypothesis. 

G. Michaut, Plaute (1920), i. iqi-8. W. B. 

ARIADNE, in mythology, daughter of Minos (q.v.) and 
PasiphaS. When Theseus (q.v.) came to Crete, she fell 
in love with him and gave him a clue of thread by which 
he found his way out of the I^abyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. He then fled, taking her w'ith him, but 
(magically?) forgot and left her on Naxos (Dia). It is 
generally said that Dionysus found her there and married 
her; but Plutarch (Thes. 20, from Paeon of Amathus) 
preserves a curious local legend and custom. Theseus 
left her there pregnant, and she died in childbed. In 
commemoration of this, every year at Amathus a young 
man imitated a woman in childbed in honour of Ariadne 
Aphrodite (see aphrodite, para. 1). It is probable that 
Ariadne was originally a goddess. 

Rote, liandb. 0/ Ck, Myth. 184, 265, and Dotet. H. J. R. 


ARICIA, nowadays Aricda^ a city at the foot of the 
Albanus Mons, sixteen miles south-east of Rome, on the 
edge of a remarkably fertile volcanic depression (vallis 
Aricina; the impressive, beggar-infested viaduct, which 
carried the Via Appia across this (Juv. 4. 117), survives). 
Founded in mythical times, Aricia was a powerful city 
in early Ladum: under Turnus Herdonius it organized 
resistance to Tarquinius Superbus, helped Aristodemus 
of Cumae to crush the Etruscans (c. 505 B.C.), supplied 
the Latin League with a meeting-place (caput aquae 
Ferentinae), and was prominent in the Regillus battle 
and the following treaty, foedus Cassianum (499”493)- 
In 446 Aricia quarrelled with Ardea over boundaries. 
After participating in the Latin War it received Roman 
citizenship (Festus, p. 155 L. represents this, probably 
inaccurately, as partial citizenship), and became a pros- 
perous municipium (Cic. Phil. 3. 15). Such it remained, 
despite its sack by Marius (Livy, Epit. 80; Lib. Colon., p. 
230), until barbarian invasions ruined it. Aricia was the 
birthplace of Augustus’ mother Atia, and is celebrated 
for its wealthy Temple of Diana Nemorensis, whose 
ruins still exist nearby in the woods surrounding Lake 
Nemi; its presiding priest was a runaway slave who had 
murdered his predecessor. 

Strabo 5. 239; Verg. Aen. 7. 7^1 f.; Livy 1. 50 f.; etc. vG. 
Floreacu, h 2 phemeris Dacoromana iii (1925) (documented). A. \E. 
Gordon, CulU of Aricia (U.S.A., 1934). E. T.^S. 

ARIES, see siegecraft, roman. 

ARI2V1ASPEANS. A legendary people of the far North, 
between the Issedones and the Hyperboreans. They 
were one-eyed, and fought with griffins who guarded a 
hoard of gold. Aristeas was said to have written an epic 
about them (Hdt. 3. 116, 4. 13 and 27 ; Aesch. PF 803 IT.). 

W. K. C. G. 

ARIMINUM, nowadays Rimini with imposing Augustan 
monuments, an Umbrian and later Gallic town on the 
Adriatic which became a Latin colony, 268 b.c. (Veil. 
Pat, I. 14; K. J. Bcloch, Rom. Gesch., 490, for magis- 
trates ; A. Sambon, Monnaies ant. de V Italic (1903), 88, for 
coins; E. T, Salmon, 1936, 58, for the lus Arimint). 
An important harbour and road-centre, Ariminum was 
the key to Cisalpine Gaul, controlling the bottle-neck 
between Apennines and Adriatic (Polyb. 3. 61, etc.; 
Livy 24. 44, etc.; Strabo 5. 217). It remained loyal to 
Rome against Hannibal (Livy 27. 10) and obtained 
Roman citizenship c. 89 B.c, (Pliny, HN 3. 115)* Sur- 
viving sack by Sulla, occupation by Caesar, confiscation 
and colonization by the Triumvirs, attacks by Flavians 
(a.d. 69) and Goths (538), it became a member of the 
pentapolis maritima subject to the Ravenna exarchs (App. 
BCiv. I. 67; 4- 3; Plut. Caes. 32; Tac. Hist. 3. 41; 
Procop. 2. 10). 

G. A. Mansuclli, Arimimm (1941). E. T. S. 

ARION CApLwv) (fl. 628-625 B.C.), son of Cycleus, of 
Methymna in Lesbos (Suidas, s.v.), spent most of his 
life at the court of Periander, paid a profitable visit to 
Italy and Sicily, returned to Corinth after being throwm 
overboard and carried to land, it was said, by a dolphin 
(Hdt. I. 23). He was an important figure in the history 
of the dithyramb, which he composed himself and taught 
Corinthian choirs to perform. He seems to have made it 
formal and stationary and to have given his poems names, 
i.e. definite subjects. Suidas connects him with the 
birth of tragedy, but this probably means no more than 
that his type of dithyramb helped eventually to produce 
tragedy. Nothing survives of his work, and a piece 
attributed to him by Aelian (NA 12. 45) is certainly 
spurious, being probably wotk of the fifth century B.c. 

Text. DieM,Anth.Lyr.Graee.ii.5-6. A. W. Pickard-Cambridgo 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy (1927), 20-22. C. M. B. 
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ARION ("Apeltov), in mythology, the wonderful hoi^e 
of Adrastus (q.v.) ; at Thelpusa in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 25. 5) 
he was said to be the offspring of Poseidon and Dcmeter 
in horse-shape. He could speak (Propertius 2. 34. 37). 
He belonged successively to Poseidon himself, Copreus, 
Heracles (see cycnus), and Adrastus (schol. IL 23. 346), 

H. J.R. 

ARIOVISTUSy king of the Suebi, invaded Gaul c. 
71 B.c. at the invitation of the Sequani, and defeated the 
Aedui, then the pre-eminent Gallic tribe. He invited 
more Germans and defeated at Magetobriga (site un- 
known) a combined Gallic attempt to eject him. The 
Senate ratified his conquests by the title of ‘friend*. In 
58, however, Caesar, influenced by the petitions of Gallic 
chiefs, picked a quarrel with him, and after a difficult 
campaign routed him in the plain of Alsace. His death 
is mentioned incidentally in BGalL 5. 29. 

Caesar, BGalL i. 31-53; Cicero, Att, 1. 19. 2; Rice Holmes, 
Ancient GauL 37 -^ 7 * 553-S» 636-57, C. E. S. 

ARISBE, name of two cities; (i) in the Troad, from 
Arisbe daughter of Merops, wife of Priam, or Paris, 
afterwards of Hyrtacua, or daughter of Teuccr of Crete 
and wife of Dardanus; (2) in Lesbos, from Arisbe 
daughter of Macar. Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. 

ARISTAEUS (i), son of Apollo and Cyrene (daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithae), a god or hero, 
protector of cattle and fruit-trees, whose cult originated 
in Thessaly, but is found also in Cyrene, Ceos, Boeotia, 
and elsewhere. Pindar in Pyth. 9 tells how Apollo, 
enamoured of Cyrene in Thessaly, carried her off to 
Libya, where Aristaeus was bom. Virgil in G. 4. 315- 
558 narrates an otherwise unknown story of Aristaeus, 
which he is said by Servius on doubtful authority to have 
substituted for a eulogy of Gallus after his disgrace. 
Aristaeus had offended the nymphs by pursuing Eury- 
dicc, wife of Orpheus, who in her flight was bitten by a 
serpent and died. The nymphs in revenge destroyed his 
bees. On his mother’s advice he takes counsel of Proteus, 
who explains the cause of his misfortune. Cyrene urges 
him to sacriRce cattle to the nymphs. Returning after 
nine days Aristaeus Rnds bees swarming in the carcasses. 

C. B. 

ARISTAEUS (2), of Croton, son-in-law and Rrst suc- 
cessor of Pythagoras, is said to have written works on 
mathematics. In an extant fr. of a work Ilepl appovlas 
ascribed to him, the eternity of the world is inferred from 
that of God. 

PW ii. 859. 

ARISTAEUS, see also icarius (1). 

ARISTAGORAS (i) (fl. c. 500 b.c.), son-in-law of 
Histiaeus (q.v.), in whose absence he ruled Miletus. In 
499 B.c. he persuaded the Persians to undertake an 
expedition against Naxos. On the failure of this enter- 
prise he proRted by the widespread discontent of the 
lonians to raise them in revolt. He restored freedom to 
Miletus, and combated the other tyrants, who all had 
Persian support. In winter 499-498 he went to Greece to 
obtain help. Refused by Cleomenes of Sparta, he was 
successful in Athens and Eretria, but their small and 
temporary help was ineffective. Before the final failure 
of the revolt Aristagoras, who was a mere adventurer, 
emigrated to Myreinus in Thrace, there to perish with 
his companions in a fight against the Thracians. 

Hdt. bk. 5. M. Cory, CAII iv. ai6 ff. ; De Sanctis, Rtv. Fil.liiL 
(1931). V.E. 

ARISTAGORAS (2), comic writer of uncertain date. 
His MaptiaKvOos (‘The Simpleton*) was possibly a r^- 
chauffi ot Metagenes* Avpat (Ath. 13. 571 b), 

FCO \. 118; CAP i. 710. 


ARISTARCHUS (i) of Samos (c. 310-230 b,c.), mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was a pupil of the Peripatetic 
Straton of Lampsacus. He is famous as the author of the 
heliocentric hypothesis in astronomy, that ‘the fixed stars 
and the sun remain unmoved, and that the earth revolves 
about the sun in the circumference of a circle, the 
sun lying in the middle of the orbit* (Archimedes, Sand- 
reckoner)-, he combined with this the rotation of the 
earth about its own axis (Plutarch, De fac. in orbe lunae, 
ch. 6). His only extant treatise. On the sizes and distances of 
the sun and moon, is, however, on the geocentric basis. 
Starting with six ‘hypotheses*, the treatise has eighteen 
propositions combining clever geometry with facility in 
arithmetical calculation. The ratios of sizes and distances 
which have to be calculated are really equivalent to trigo- 
nometrical ratios, and Aristarchus finds upper and lower 
limits to their values on the basis of assumptions equiva- 
lent to well-known theorems in trigonometry. Aristar- 
chus is said to have invented an improved sun-dial, the 
aKdif>T) (Vitruv. 9. 8), and to have added tAt of a day to 
Callippus* estimate of 365 J days as the length of the year. 

The Greek text of He pi fieyeOiov ural dTroonjfxdnuv ijkiou iral 
acAijnfir was edited by John Wallis (1688, ace Opera Mathematica 
1693-8), Portia d’Urban (1810), E. Nizze (1856), T. L. Heath, 
Aristarchus of Samos (1913); see also Pappus 6. 554!. (Ilultsch); 
Latin translation by Commandinus (1572); German translation 
by A. Nokk (1B54). T.H. 

ARISTARCHUS (2) of Samothrace (c, 2 17-2 15 to 145- 
143 B.c.) belonged to the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium at Alexandria and was tutor of Eupator, son of 
Ptolemy Philometor. He succeeded Apollonius d etSo- 
ypdtfios as head of the Alexandrian Library (r. 153 B.c.). 
On the accession of Ptolemy Euergetes II (145 B.c.) he 
left Alexandria for Cyprus, where he died. With him 
scientific scholarship really began, and his work covered 
the wide range of grammatical, etymological, ortho- 
graphical, literary, and textual criticism. He was styled 
d ypappaTLKWTaTOs (Ath. 15. 671 f.), and for his gift of 
critical divination was nicknamed /xdvrir by Panaetius 
(Ath. 14. 634 c). His name has often been used to typify 
the complete critic (e.g. Cic. Att, i. 14. 3, Hor. Ars P. 
450). The school which he founded at Alexandria and 
which lasted into the Roman Imperial period had many 
distinguished pupils, e.g. Apollodorus and Dionysius 
Thrax. His writings fall into three main groups ; 

1. Critical recensions (Siopddxreis) of the text of 
Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Pindar. 
For these, particularly for his double recension of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, he used symbols to indicate his sus- 
picions of the genuineness of verses, wrongful repetition, 
confused orders of verses, etc. (see scholarship, 
creek). In his treatment of textual problems in Homer 
he was more cautious than his Alexandrine predecessors 
and sought to remove corruption, conjecture, and inter- 
polation by scrupulous regard for the best manuscript 
tradition, by careful study of the Homeric language and 
metre, by his fine literary sense, by emphasis on the 
requirements of consistency and appropriateness of ethos, 
and by his practice of interpreting a poet by the poet’s 
own usage. But his work seems to have had comparatively 
little influence on the traditional text of Homer. 

2. Commentaries (u7ro/xv7j/xara) on Homer, Hesiod, 
Archilochus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus. 

3. Critical treatises (avyypdpjpara) on particular 
matters relating to the Iliad and Odyssey, e.g. the naval 
camp of the Greeks ; and polemics against other writers 
and scholars, e.g. against Philetas and the Chorizontes 
(see HOMER, para. 6), especially Xenon. 

K. Lehra, de Aristarchi studiis Homericis* (1882); A. Ludwich, 
Aristarchs homerische Textkritih (1884-5); D. B. Monro, Homer's 
Odyssey^ Appendix (1901'!; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Amherst 
Papyri (1901), ii. 12; P. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerhritik* 
(1921); A. R6mer, Die Homerexegese Aristarchs (ed. E. Belzner 
1914). J. F. L. 
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ARISTARCHUS (3) of Tegea, a contemporary of 
Euhpidea, dated by Eusebius (Chron. 2. 105) 45 S“ 4 S 4 
B.c. ; said by Suidas (s.v.) to have written seventy trage- 
dies and won two victories. His plays included Tantalus, 
Achilles (adapted by Ennius), Asclepius (a thank-offering 
for recovery from illness, Suid, s.v.). No precise meaning 
can be attached to Suidas' statement that Aristarchus 
trpanos els to vvv p.rjKos to. bpapara KaTtcrrqaev. 

A. W. P.-C. 

ARISTEAS. (i) of Proconnesus, a legendary servant of 
Apollo (cf. ABARis), and reputed author of a poem on the 
Arimaspeans (q.v.). His story has three features of 
especial interest for Apolline religion (Hdt. 4. 13): (a) 
Ecstasis, literal separation of soul from body. A. produces 
the semblance of death and appears at the same time 
elsewhere, (d) The taking of non-human shape. A. ac- 
companies Apollo in the form of a raven, (c) Missionary 
spirit. The object of A. *8 miraculous disappearance from 
CyzicuB and reappearance at Metapontum is to spread 
the cult of the god. 

(2) For the ‘letter of Aristcas’, see septuagint. 

W. K. C. G. 

ARISTIAS (5th c. n.c.), son of Pratinas (q.v.) of Phlius, 
contended against Aeschylus in 467, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy and Aristias the Perseus^ 
Tantalus, Antaeus (?), and his father's IlaXaLaral Udrvpoi 
(Arg. Aesch. Sept.). He achieved some fame as a com- 
poser of satyric plays (Paus. 2. 13. 5). His name is doubt- 
fully restored, two places below that of Sophocles, in the 
list of Dionysiac victors in IG ii*. 977 a. A. W. P.-C. 

ARISTIDES CApiarelSrjs) (i) (b. 520 b.c. or earlier), 
Athenian statesman and soldier. He was strategus in the 
Marathon campaign (490-489), and archon eponymus in 
489-488 ; he belonged therefore to the richest class (see 
ARCHONTEs). He was ostracized in 483-“482, and recalled 
in the general amnesty two years later. He led the 
Athenian hoplites who landed on the islet of Psyttaleia 
in the battle of Salamis, and in 479 he held supreme 
command over the Athenian army at Plataea. Immedi- 
ately after he worked with Themistocles to secure the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens against the wishes of 
Sparta. In 478 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
of the Greek naval forces, and was chiefly responsible for 
the secession of the Asiatic and island Greeks from the 
Spartan Pausanias (q.v.). These now followed the lead of 
Athens; the Confederacy of Delos was formed (spring 
477), and A. fixed the quota of each contributory State. 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 24) says that he also initiated the 
policy of democratic 'state-socialism' ; but this is doubt- 
ful. Otherwise nothing is recorded of him after 477. 

He died (perhaps 468 b.c.) a poor man, if the story is 
true that the State had to support his children. His 
reputation for honesty went back to his contemporaries, 
and later became proverbial. The later conventional 
biography made him in all ways the opposite and op- 
ponent of Themistocles, honest, conservative, and hop- 
lite against the deceitful, radical, sailor. He may have 
opposed Themistocles' naval policy in 483-482, but they 
worked together, not only in 480 and 479, but in the 
formation of the maritime league. 

Plutarch, Aristides, A. W. G. 

ARISTIDES (2), painter, of Thebes, pupil of Euxinidas 
(late 5th c. B.C.), and teacher of Euphranor (q.v.). His 
use of encaustic was further developed by Praxiteles 
(q.v.). Probably father and teacher of Nicomachus, 
whose son and pupil (see below) has been confused with 
the elder Aristides by Pliny. The statement that he was 
the first to represent the soul, the affections, and the 
emotions, though liis colour was rather hard, is more 
credible of early than late fourth-century painting. He 


probably painted the Baby creeping to its dying mother's 
breast (before 335) and the Suppliant whose prayers could 
almost be heard. 

ARISTIDES (3), painter, son of Nicomachus. Of 
Pliny's list the ‘Battle of Greeks and Persians' (for 
Mnason of Elatca) probably, and the portrait of Leon- 
tion, pupil of Epicurus (after 306), certainly, were by the 
younger Aristides. 

Overbcck, 1762, 1772, x 778-85; Pfuhl, 789, 814; H. Fuhrmann, 
Philoxenes von Eretria (1931), 72. T. B. L. W. 

ARISTIDES (4) of Miletus (c. 100 B.c.), author or 
compiler of the lost MiXrjaLaKd, is credited, j^robablj^ 
falsely, with several other works, including IraXiKa, 
pseudo-historical anecdotes with a novciistic tendency 
(FUG iv. 320 ff.). Ancient references indicate that the 
MiXrjaLaKd were erotic, often obscene, stories (Ov. Tr. 
2. 413-14; Plut. Crass. 32; [Lucian], Amores i). The 
genre, exemplified perhaps by Lucian's Asinus, had little 
influence on the Greek Novel ; but the MiX-rjaiaKd, trans- 
lated into Latin by Cornelius Sisenna (Ov. Tr. 2. 443-4; 
fragments in Buecheler-Heraeus, Petronii Saturae), were 
notorious at Rome, where Milesiae (fabulae) becanie a 
generic title for erotic tales. Specimens are extant; in 
Petronius (e.g. The Widow of Ephesus, 111-12) ^d 
Apuleius, who calls his Metamorphoses a Milesian coin- 
position. See also novel, Greek. r. m. \R. 

ARISTIDES (s), Aelius (a.d. 117- or 129-89), famous 
sophist, educated at Pergamum and Athens, who travelled 
through Egypt, lectured in Asia Minor and Rome (a.d. 
156), and endured a long illness at Smyrna. Unskilled 
as a teacher, he contributed little to rhetorical study. 
The [Aristides] Te;^vat (Spengel, Rhet. ii. 459 ff.), 
falsely ascribed to him in Byzantine times, consist of 
two treatises ( 77 . ttoXltlkou kol dffteXovs Xoyov) by dif- 
ferent second-century writers, which possibly influenced 
Hermogenes in writing his II. ISewv. His main achieve- 
ment consisted of ceremonial speeches (55 survive), 
including peXerai, sacred discourses (lepol Aoyot), 
eulogies of Athens (IlavadrjvaiKos)^ Rome, and Smyrna, 
an attack on philosophy (II. p-qropiiajs), and compliments 
to the emperor. All are written in Attic style ; and v/iih 
their glowing periods, rhetorical devices, and refined 
feeling, they represent the fine flower of sophistic elo- 
quence. To later ages his work represented a genuine 
part of the legacy of Greece. 

Text, W. Schmid (Teubner, 1926). Commentary, W, Dindorf 
(1829). Criticism, A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la sophistique 
dans la province d*Asie (1923); C. A. dc Lceuw, Aelius Arnteides als 
Bron xjoor de Kennis van zijn Tijd (1939). J. W. H. A, 

ARISTIDES (6) QUINTTLIANUS (probably 3rd or 
4th c. A.D.), author of an extant work llepl povaiKijs, a 
compilation based partly on Aristoxenus (q.v.), partly on 
older authorities such as Damon. The metaphysical 
background savours of the teaching of Porphyry and 
lamblichus, and A. may be reckoned as a Neoplatonist. 

Ed. A. Jahn (1882). PW ii. 894. W. D. R. 

ARISTIPPUS, (i) a citizen of Gyrene and a companion 
of Socrates. His date is uncertain, but he was probably 
somewhat older than Plato. He appears, from the earliest 
evidence, to have been a professional teacher of rhetoric, 
a man of luxurious habits and, for a time, a courtier of 
Dionysius I. But his close friendship with Socrates, 
which ifi undoubted, suggests that there must have been 
something more in him than appears from this. He has 
sometimes been described as the founder of the so-called 
Cyrenaic school (see cyrenaics), but this is almost cer- 
tainly a mistake for 

(2) a grandson of above through his daughter Arete. 
He appears to have been the first to teach the character- 
istic doctrine of this school, that immediate pleasure 
was the only end of action. This was combined with 
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a sensationalist theop^ of knowledge and the belief that 
the present moment is the only reality. But it is uncertain 
how much of these developments should be ascribed to 
Aristippus himself. 

Zeller, ii. i». 336-40. 361-9; T, Gomperz, Greek Thinkeri{E.T. 
I9<«) 11. 209-45 ; Robin (E.T.), 169-73 ; G. B. L. Colowo, Ariuippo 
dt Ctrene (1925), (1) PW li. 902; (2) PW ii. 906. G. C. F, 

ARISTOBULUS (i) of Cassandreia, Alexandcr-histor- 
ian, was one of the Greek technicians with the army. He 
wrote before Ptolemy I ; his history was used by Arrian 
to supplement Ptolemy, was Strabo’s basis for Alexander 
in India, and was largely the basis of Diodorus Bk. 17, 
though overlaid with Clitarchus and other material. 
He was better on geography and natural history than 
on military matters ; but he knew much that was really 
important about Alexander himself, and must have 
had his confidence. See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

ARISTOBULUS (2), an Alexandrian Jew, probably of 
the second half of the second century d.c., author of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch which is known only 
through quotations by Clement, Anatolius, and Eusebius. 
T'his has been thought by some scholars to be a much 
later work (of the 3rd c. A.d.) falsely ascribed to Aristo- 
bulus; but the character of the quotations does not 
necessitate this conclusion. If the earlier date be accepted, 
the book is the earliest evidence of contact between 
Alexandrian Jewry and Greek philosophy. Its object 
was twofold, to interpret the Pentateuch in an allegorical 
fashion and to show that Homer and Hesiod, the Orphic 
writings, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle had borrowed 
freely from a supposed early translation of the O.T. into 
Greek. Though A. toned down the anthropomorphism 
of the O.T., his thought remained Jewish and theistic; 
it did not accept the pantheism of the Stoics nor anti- 
cipate the Logos-doctrine of Philo. 

PW ii. 918; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ill. 2*. 277-85. W. D. R. 

ARISTOBULUS (3), see jews, para. 2. 

ARISTOCLES (i) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.d.), Peri- 
patetic, studied under Herodes Atticus at Rome (c. a.d. 
1 30-40) and practised as a sophist and teacher of rhetoric 
at Pergamum, and as a travelling lecturer in Ionia and 
Italy, and became consul. Works: Texvri pvTopLicrj; 
letters ; MeXerai ; an address to the Emperor ^EttI rjj 
Siave/xTjo-ec rov xpvuLOv. 

PIT ii. 937. W.D.R. 

ARISTOCLES (2) of Messana in Sicily (2nd c. a.d.). 
Peripatetic, teacher of Alexander (q.v. 14) of Aphro- 
disias. Works : IIcpl ^lAoao^ias' ; TIorepov uirovhaLorepos 
"Oivqpos 7) UXdrwv ; Texyai prjTOpiKai ; Ucpl Eapdmhos ; 
'tidiKa j 3 t/ 3 Ata. His history of philosophy was probably 
superior to that of Diogenes Laertius in insight, his chief 
interest being in tracing the development of doctrine 
and in philosophical criticism. 

Testimonia and frs. in Mullach, FPG iii. 206-21. PW ii. 934. 
H. Heiland, Aristoclis Messami Reliquiae (1925). W. D. R. 

ARISTOCRACY, the *rule of the best’, was originally 
the rule of the nobility. In Homeric times the king’s 
authority and, in an equal measure, the importance of the 
assembly of the people, had become limited by the chiefs 
of the noble families. The nobles, pretending to share 
descent from the gods with the king, were the ruling 
class of the city-state (see polis). I'hey were the land- 
owners, and owners of live-stock, mostly living in town, 
prominent by birth, wealth, and personal prowess. They 
formed a class of knights (iVirct?), connected by their 
unwritten laws of nobility, and by the old social and 
religious communities of tribe, brotherhood, and family 


(see PHYLAE, PHRATRIAI, OENOS). The nobles governed 
the State by means of the council of the Gerontes, whose 
authority long remained unquestioned. After the eighth 
century B.C., however, military tactics changed, and rows 
of heavy-armed foot-soldiers (hoplites) displaced knights 
fighting in single combat. By subsequent economic 
evolution, new sources of wealth (mines, trade, industry) 
arose, and were utilized by nobles as well as by other 
people. In these circumstances aristocracy changed its 
character, and non-aristocrats rose to the same level as 
the nobles. Either the smaller communities, especially 
the phratries, were opened to the non-nobles, or else 
new ones with analogous rights were founded. Aristo- 
cracy became oligarchy (q.v.). Later on, especially 
among philosophers, aristocracy was a political and moral 
ideal, the rule of the best and wisest men. V. E. 

ARISTODEMUS (1), see heraclidae. 

ARISTODEMUS (2), the traditional hero of the First 
Messenian War. When the Messenians had withdrawn 
to their stronghold of Ithome in the fifth year of the 
war, he offered his daughter for sacrifice to the gods 
below, in response to a Delphic oracle. Eight years later 
he was elected king, and after carrying on guerrilla 
warfare for five years, signally defeated the Spartans. 
But in the following year he slew himself in despair on 
his daughter’s grave. 

Paus. 4. 9-13. For the value of his traditions, tee aristomenes 
(i) and MESSENiA. A. M. \V. 

ARISTODEMUS (3) of Cumae repulsed Etruscans 
and others who were attacking the city (524 B.c.) and 
became Cumae’s tyrant by exploiting his consequent 
popularity. By defeating the Etruscans again at Aricia 
in 505 or earlier A. helped to break their power in Latium. 
After the Regillus battle he harboured Tarquinius Super- 
bus, and died c. 492. Our principal accounts are vague 
and exaggerated ; nevertheless Aristodemus is an histori- 
cal figure, the earliest such at Cumae. 

Dion. Hal. 7, zf.; Plut. De Mul. Vir. 26. G. Dc Sanctis, 5 for.d. 
Rom. i. 450 f. E. T. S, 

ARISTODEMUS (4), of unknown date (? 4th c. a.d.), 
compiled a history of Greece which included at least the 
period 480-431 B.C., perhaps as a handbook for students 
of rhetoric. The fragments suggest that its historical 
value was negligible. 

FGrHii A 493; ii C 319. G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek HistorVt 
flcc Index. H. H. S. 

ARISTOGITON i^Apiaroyeirasv) (6th c. B.C.), Athe- 
nian tyrannicide. He and Harmodius, both oiF noble 
family, planned to kill the tyrant Hippias and his younger 
brother Hipparchus, in consequence of a private quarrel 
(514 B.C.). The plot miscarried: only Hipparchus was 
killed. Harmodius was at once cut down by Hippias’ 
guards, Aristogiton arrested and executed (after torture, 
it is said). As the tyranny was overthrown three years 
later, the two were popularly supposed to have made this 
possible, and were ever after called the Liberators. 
Simonides wrote a poem in their honour, statues of them 
were set up in the agora (and new ones erected when these 
were carried off by Xerxes in 480), and their descendants 
for all time honoured with the right to meals in the 
Prytancum (see also critius). A. W. G. 

ARISTOMENES (i), the traditional hero of the Second 
Messenian War. Secretly enlisting support from Argos 
and Arcadia, he led a revolt against Sparta, and soon 
won a striking victory at Stenyclarus. Defeated in the 
battle of 'The Great Trench’ owing to the treacherous 
desertion of Aristocrates the Arcadian, he rallied the 
survivors and held out for eleven years, twice escaping 
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after capture. After the fall of his stronghold, Eira, he 
lived in exile at Rhodes. 

Paus. 4. 14-24, following Rhiinus, a Cretan poet of the fourth 
century B.c., whose works are lost. The story' of Aristomenes and of 
Aristodenms (q.v.) was much embellished by legend, probably after 
the founding of Messene in ^69. 

Modern discussions: E. Schwartz, Philol. 1937, 19 if. J. Kroy- 
mann, Nme Phtlologische Untersuchungen xi (1937). A. M. w. 

ARISTOMENES (2) (5th-4th c. b.c.), Athenian comic 
writer, contemporary of Aristophanes (Suid.). He pro- 
duced 'YXo^opoi (or KoXeo^opoi, 'The Sheath-bearers* \ 
80 IG xiv. 1097) in 424 b.c. (Ar. Eq. arg. 2) and ‘ABpLrjTOs 
in 388 (Ar. Pint. arg. 4). A.^s dramatic activity probably 
lasted from c. 439 to 388 B.c. (/G. ii®. 2325). In Aiovvaog 
aaKTjTTjs the effeminate Dionysus turns athlete (Poll. 
3- 150)- 

PCJG i. 210 ff. ; CAP i. 690 IT. M. P. 

ARISTON (i) of Chios, pupil of Zeno of Citium, 
founded an independent branch of the Stoic school and 
was, about 250 b.c., the most influential philosopher at 
Athens, with the exception of Arcesilaus. He ap- 
parently left behind him no writings except letters. He 
represented a return towards the views of the Cynics, 
taking no interest in logic or physics, and rejecting 
Zeno's recognition of a distinction between the Trporjy- 
pL^va and the diroTrporjypLeva (preferable and non-prefcr- 
able) among things indifferent, and holding that the end 
of life is dSta^opia, complete indifference to them all. 

Teitimonia in H. von Arnim, SVF i. 75-90. PW ii. 957. 

W. D. R. 

ARISTON (2) of Ceos, Peripatetic, may have succeeded 
Lycon(who died 226 or 225 b.c.) as head of the Lyceum. 
He was a writer of some accomplishment, but not a 
philosopher of importance. Diog. Laert. seems to have 
derived from him the wills of the first four heads of the 
school — Aristotle, Theophrastus, Straton, Lycon — ^with 
biographies of them and lists of their chief works. 
Works: ’Epoirifcd opoia (a collection of anecdotes); a 
supplement to Theophrastus* Uepl vSdraiv ; a work on 
education ; TtOwvos ^ Trept yrjpw ^ ; Avkwv. He continued 
the Theophrastean tradition of the writing of XapaKrfjpeSf 
and was influenced in his writing of them by the lively 
style of Dion (q.v. 1) of Borysthenes. 

PW ii. 953. W. D. R. 

ARISTON (3) of Alexandria, a Peripatetic associated 
with Antiochus of Ascalon at Alexandria in 87 b.c. He 
is quoted by Simplicius as an authority on Aristotle's 
Categories, 

PW ii. 956. 

ARISTON (4) explorer, see arabia. 

ARISTONICUS (1) (d. 128 b.c.), an ille^timate son of 
Eumenes II of Pergamum. He led a formidable popular 
rising after the death of Attalus III and the bequest of his 
kingdom to Rome (i 33-1 30). His motives may have been 
mainly nationalistic and anti-Roman, but his appeal was 
to the depressed classes, especially slaves and non- 
Greeks : the name Heliopolis (‘City of the Sun*) in con- 
nexion with his projected State, and the presence of 
Dlossius (formerly tutor of the Gracchi), suggest a 
'Utopian* programme of social revolution. After some 
early successes in the field he was captured by Roman 
forces and put to death. G. T. G. 

ARISTONICUS (2), son of Ptolemaeus, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the Augustan age. He was an 
opponent of Crates of Mallos. Much of his chief work — 
on the Aristarchan recensions of Homer — is preserved 
in our scholia (cf. Nicanor). He also wrote Tlepl dervp- 
rdfCTojv 6 uop.dTU)v and commentaries on Hesiod and 
Pindar. p. p. R. p. 


ARISTONOUS (3rd c. b.c.), son of Nicosthenes, a 
Corinthian citharode. On a stele found at Delphi {BCH 
xvii (1894), 563 ff-) the Delphians give to him and his 
descendants certain privileges because of his hymns to 
the gods. The date has been fixed at 222 B.c. by Pomtow 
(Klio 1914, 305). Then follows a Paean to Apollo of 
forty-eight lines written in regular eight-lined stanzas of 
glyconics and pherecrateans. 

E. Diehl, Anih. Lyr. Craec. ii. 297-300; J. U. Powell, Collectanea 
AUxandriiia, 162-4; Powell and Barber, Netn Chapters 1. 45. 

C. M. B. 

ARISTONYMUS, comic writer, contemporary of 
Aristophanes (schol. PI. Ap. 19 c), whom he attacks in 
his '//Aids’ piyQv. 

FCG i. 196-7: CAFi. 668-9. 

ARISTOPHANES (i) (r. 450-^. 38s(?) b.c.), the only 
writer of Old Comedy of whose plays some (eleven) have 
survived entire, an Athenian of the tribe of Pandion, son 
of Philippus (schol. PI. Ap, 19 c; Anon. Flepi Kwp.. ii). 
He seems to have lived, or owned property, in Aegina 
{Ach, 654) — a fact which gave rise to accusations from 
his rivals of foreign birth. The date of his death is 
uncertain. His last play, Plutus, was staged in 388, but 
he subsequently wrote KwKaXo^ and i4toAoo-t#c£uv for ^s 
son Araros to produce {Pint, hyp. 4). He died therefore 
probably c, 385. \ 

2 . Old Comedies. Taking the plays in chronological 
order, as far as possible, we get: 

427. AairaXTjSf which gained second prize (schol. Nub. 
529). The play represented the officially selected twelve 
'banqueters* at the feast of Heracles (Ath. 6. 235 c), who, 
with their twelve ‘sons*, formed the chorus (G. Nor- 
wood, Gk. Comedy, 280), and contained an dyd>v between 
two brothers, d aui^pwv re )(cb /caranvyiop (Nub. 529). 

426. Ba^vXd)vioi\ a ‘political* play which attacked rds 
re KXrjpwTas: Kal xeipoTovrirds dp^ds fcai KXiojva (schol. 
Ach. 377). The chorus consisted of Athenian allies 
represented as the slaves of the Athenian Ar^pLos (Suid. 
s.v. Eaplwv 6 hfjfjLOs). If this view is correct, the ‘Baby- 
lonians* must have formed a Trapaxop-qyrjfia (see comedy, 
OLD, para. 9). This attack on himself and the public 
criticism of Athens' treatment of her allies brought upon 
the poet an impeachment by Cleon (Ach. 377-82). 

( ?) 426. Apapara ij Kevraupo^, introducing Heracles. 

425 . 'Axapv7^s(Achamians) : produced (like BapvXwvioi) 
Sid KaXXujrpaTov ; won first prize. 

424. 'Iinrqs (Knights) : the first of Aristophanes* plays, 
so far as we know, produced iSUo dvofiari; won first 
prize. 

(?) 424. Pewpyol: a 'peace* play, probably on the lines 
of Achamians. 

423. NtfffiXai ( Clouds). Aristophanes was much disap- 
pointed at only gaining third prize and is said (hyp. 5 
and 6) to have produced a second edition (SiacrKctn;). 
That at least the parabasis of the play as we possess it 
belonged to this hiaoKcirq is clear from its reference 
(553) to Eupolis* Maricas (421 B.c.). It is probable that 
this SiaoKevrj was never staged and that what we possess 
is an amalgam of the two editions. 

(?) 423. 'OA/cdSes (‘The Merchantmen*): another 
•peace* play. 

422. (Wasps): produced 8id 0 iAd)viSov; gained 

second prize. It is probable that the play that won first 
prize on this occasion, the Ilpoaycjv (or Upodyusv) ‘of 
Philonides', was really the work of A. We know (schol. 
Vesp. 61) that A. wrote a IJpoaywv in which he brought 
on the stage and ridiculed Euripides. 

421. ElprjvT) (Peace): gained second prize. 

Three plays may probably be dated shortly after 421 : 
JaiSaAof, a mythological parody introducing Zeus* 
deception of Leda by means of Daedalus* devices; 
Jai^aiSe;, also a mythological parody ; JpduaTa^ AVojSo;, 
possibly a second edition of Apdp,ara ^ Kevravposm 
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(?) 420. Eipijvrj ScvT^pa, probably a Sioaiccvi} of the 
extant play. 

(?) 420. rijpasi the chorus seems to have consisted of 
rejuvenated old men (Ath. 3. 109 f). Possibly the play 
depicted the new age of peace expected after the 
Peace of Nicias. We may assign the ^Dpat to about this 
time if, as seems probable, it contained some parody of 
Euripides' Ereehtheus (produced 422). The play seems 
to have contained an aytltv between the older and the 
more recently introduced gods (e.g. Sabazius, fr. 566) 
leading to the expulsion of the latter from Athens (Cic. 
Leg. 2. 15). 

419-412. ^Avdyvposi seems to have travestied the tragic 
story of the revenge taken by the eponymous god of the 
Attic deme 'Avayvpovs on a farmer who had damaged 
the trees of his sacred enclosure. TIoXvi^os satirized 
soothsayers and the like, and may possibly refer to the 
revulsion against that class felt and expressed by Athens 
after the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. 8. i. 1). 

415-404. TaymviaraUMt. *The Broilers' ; possibly ‘ The 
Roisterers', cf. Eup. fr. 351) seems to have attacked the 
jeunesse dorie and possibly Alcibiades among them. 

414. "'OpviOcs (Birds): produced 8ia /CaAAtarpdroo ; 
gained second prize. 

414. ApL^fndpews : produced hid <PLXajvl^ov (Av. hyp. 
3); a sickly and superstitious old man, accompanied by 
his wife, goes to the shrine of the hero Amphiaraus at 
Oropus and returns cured. The play probably contained 
an 'incubation* scene like that in the Plutus. 

( ?) 413. '"Hpioes : seems to have dealt with the Athenian 
neglect of hero-worship; the chorus was composed of 
'heroes'. 

(?) 412. (title taken from the Lemnian women 

who entertained the Argonauts) : seems to have satirized 
the immorality of Athenian w’omen. 

41 1. Avaurrpdrri (Lysistrata): produced Std KoAAi- 
arpdrov. 

41 1. OeafLotf^opidlovaai (Thesmopkoriazusae) : the date 
is calculable from various scholia. 

(?) 410. TpufidXjjs: almost certainly an attack on 
Alcibiades under the title Tpi(f)d\T)^ (deriv. ^aAAdr; cf. 
rpcyipwv, rp^oi/Aor, etc.). The voLviaaai (after 409) 
seems to have been a parody of Euripides’ play. 

408. r-qpvrdhrjs (from yrjpveiv, cf. Xaip7jTdi7)S from 
Xaipeiv) probably dealt with the badness of contem- 
porary poets and an attempt to recall some of the older 
and better ones from Hades (frs. 149, 150). (For another 
view see Norwood, op. cit. 290-2.) 

(?) 408 (schol. Plut. 173) JiAovror Trpdrcpor. 

( ?) 407. OecTfKx^opidi^ovaai Sevrepai. 

405. Bdrpaxoi (Frogs): produced Sid ^cAoiviSou and 
awarded first prize. 

405-400 (certainly before 399) TcAe/iT^ocr^r: the Tel- 
messians were a Carian tribe and much given to the 
practice of divination (Cic. 2 >ft;. i. 94). This play, like 
the /ToAdtSor, was evidently directed against sooth- 
sayers. 

391. ^EKKXrjiiid^owraL(Ecclesiazusae). The commun- 
ism depicted in this play is so like that of the fifth 
book of Plato's Republic that there is probably some 
connexion between the two, though which came first 
is not certain. Probably the Eccl. followed and to some 
extent parodied the Republic. Still, communism was a 
regular topic in the philosophical schools, and A. may 
have been travestying that of Antisthenes. 

Though it is a mistake to postulate any sharply defined 
chronological division between Old and Middle Comedy, 
it is not unreasonable to assign the death of the Old to 
the period which separates the Frogs from the Eccl. 
The latter, with its restricted and non-lyrical chorus and 
its lack of all personal-political colouring, may definitely 
be regarded as a Middle Comedy. 

3. Middle Comedies. After 399 TleXapyoi ('The 
Storks'): the stork was renowned for its pietas (Av. 


1354-7; Aesop. 76); it is possible that this play tells the 
story of an ungratefud son brought in some way to respect 
and love his parents. 

388. nXoihos Sevrepor: whatever may have been the 
plot and general character of the first Plutus (see above), 
there is no doubt that the Plutus we possess (the second) 
is a Middle Comedy. Its subject-matter is domestic, not 
political, and the chorus is reduced to a minimum. In- 
deed, the various indications XOPOY (two such occur 
even in Eccl. 729 and 876) suggest not so much a chorus 
properly speaking as a series of musical interludes en- 
tirely unconnected with the play. 

387. AloXoalKoiVt written by A., but given by him for 
production to his son Araros (q.v.). 'The title derives 
from (o) Aeolus, the incestuous marriage of whose child- 
ren Euripides had taken as the plot of his Aeolus, and 
(b) Elkoiv, a famous (Sosipater, fr. i, line j^(CAF 
hi- 315))- The play — a Middle Comedy with no chorus 
(Platon. Diff. Com. 5) — presumably contained a travesty 
of the myth, an attack on Eur., and satiric criticism of the 
luxury and debauchery of the Athenians. 

387. KwKaXo£: another play written by A. for Araros 
(Plut. hyp. 4). It was obviously a mythological burlesque 
of the story of Minos' violent death at the hands of 
Cocalus, king of Camicus in Sicily. Sophocles treated 
the same theme in his KatiiKoi (cf. Soph. fr. 323-7). 
According to the first Vita (no. 1 1 of Dilbner’s Prolego- 
mena to the Scholia) the play contained a seduction 
((f>Bopd) and a recognition scene (dvayvwpLais) Kat 
ToAAa Trdvra a i^i^Xwae Mevavhpos. It was, in fact. New 
Comedy. Of the four disputed plays (DUbner, l.c.) the 
attribution of Navayo^ to A. is very uncertain. The 
Nrjaoi is better attested ; we may reasonably suppose that 
it was a 'peace' play with a chorus of islands belonging to 
the Athenian Empire on the lines of the BaPvXtdvioi. 

4* From the first the reputation of A. has stood high. 
With four first prizes, three second, and one third his 
success surpassed that of any other writer of comedy, so 
far as literary or epigraphic sources allow us to judge. It 
is clear from the speech which Plato puts into his mouth 
(Symp. 189 cff.) that the Athenian philosopher appreci- 
ated him, and we are told in the first Vita that he intro- 
duced his plays to Dionysius, king of Syracuse. The 
Alexandrian critics ranked him with Cratinus and Eu- 
polis (e.g. Platon. Diff. Com . — probably derived from 
Dionysiades’ XapaKrijoes), though from Plutarch’s Evy- 
Kpiais Ap. Kal mevdvopov it is clear that the taste of a 
later generation, to whom the politics of fifth-century 
Athens meant little or nothing, preferred the New 
Comedy writer. An epigram (Anth. Pal. 9. 186) of 
Antipater of Thessalonica speaks of his poetry as 'steeped 
in Dionysus' and praises his outlook on life. Horace 
(•Sat. 1.4.1) and Quintilian (io.x.66) mention him, Crati- 
nus, and Eupolis as the main writers of Old Comedy; 
Cicero (Orat. 29) and the younger Pliny (Ep. i. 20.19) 
quote him. It is difRcult briefly to estimate the merits 
of so many-sided a genius as Aristophanes. As a poet 
his choruses put him at once in the front rank. Though 
metrically less complicated than those of tragedy, they 
have a freshness and charm only equalled in some of the 
simpler lyrics of Sophocles and Euripides. As a dramat- 
ist he is all but unrivalled in the invention of comic 
situations, in parody, in satire, in wit, and in downright 
farce. Of humour he has little or none, for humour is 
of the emotions, and A. was rather a man of intellect 
and imagination. His weaknesses as a playwright are 
plot-construction (a matter in which he was no doubt 
hampered by tradition) and character-drawing; for, 
though he is a brilliant depicter of types, he never 
created a character like, say, Falstaff. 

Except in a few instances, notably those of Cleon and 
Euripides, his attacks, violent as they generally are, are 
good-tempered. His strong political bias towards aristo- 
cracy never made him really anti -democratic. He was. 
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as Kaibel has well said, fiuroSjifiaytoyoSy not iiia 6 Srj^os* 
Ariatophanea waa always *in opposition’ ; but his objec- 
tions to the Government were not so much those of 
an oligarch aa of a pacifist in the best sense of the 
term, of one, that is, who desired an honourable peace 
with Sparta. And not only in politics was A. a natural 
conservative. He had a strong mistrust of, and dislike 
for, social, religious, literary, and musical innovations, 
and he had no hesitation in hotly attacking the authors of 
such. Nor are his the attacks of a fo(^ or a Philistine. 
Stripped of their 'comic’ exaggeration they are the 
criticisms of a man who realized that much of what 
is called progress often ends in a cul-de-sac. 

See also comedy, old; comedy, middle; literary 

CRITICISM, GREEK, para. I. 

The individual plays have been constantly re-edited, and it is 
impossible to do more than mention a few outstanding modem 
editions such as Starkie’s Achamians (1909), Clouds (1911), and 
Wasps (189’^, Neil’s Knights (1909), Herwerden’s Peace (1897), 
Sharpley’s Peace (1905), Radermachcr's Frogs (1922), Tuckers 
Frogs (1906). Of complete exegctical editions the best is that of 
van Lceuwen (in Latin; 1893-1906): also good is Rogers (1902-16) 
with a brilliant verse translation (text and translation only re-edited 
in Loeb ed.). Scholia: Dilbner (1883), Rutherford (1896-1905). 

Concordance: H. Dunbar (1883). Index: O. J. Todd (U.S.A. 
1932). General: A. Couat, Aristophane et Vancienne comidie antique 
(1902); M. Croiset, Aristophane et les partis d Ath^nes (1906; Hngl. 
Transl. Loeb, 1909); J. van Leeuwen, Prolegomena ad Aristophaneni 
(1909); T. Zielihski, Gliederung der altatt. Komddie (1885); P. 
Mazon, Essai sur la composition des comedies d' Aristophane (1904); 
G. Murray, Aristophanes (1933); Kaibel, ^Aristophanes’ in PW; 
G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), 202-312; V. Ehrenberg, The 
People of Aristophanes (1943). M. P. 

ARISTOPHANES (2) of Byzantium (c. 257-180 b.c.), 
pupil at Alexandria of Zenodotus, Callimachus, and 
Eratosthenes, succeeded Eratosthenes as head of the 
Alexandrian Library {c. 194 b.c.). He waa a scholar of 
wide learning, famous for his linguistic, literary, textual, 
and scientific researches, and for his systematic study of 
punctuation and accentuation. 

2. His edition of the Iliad and Odyssey made a distinct 
advance on the work of Zenodotus and Rhianus. Despite 
some capriciousness and boldness of treatment, due to 
a subjective method of criticism, his work showed much 
critical acumen ; e.g. he was the first to put the end of 
the Odyssey at 23. 296. In his textual criticism he used 
symbols to show his doubts of the genuineness or satis- 
factoriness of verses {see scholarship, Greek). 

3. Besides editions of Hesiod’s Theogony, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, he produced the first collected edition of 
Pindar, whose works he arranged in seventeen books; 
in his texts of the lyric poets A. used signs to mark the 
ends of metrical cola. He probably compiled a complete 
and standard edition of Euripides, each volume of which 
perhaps contained eight plays (CIA ii. 992), and also 
the first critical edition of the comedies of Aristophanes; 
but to a later date belong the metrical ^oddocis, tra- 
ditionally ascribed to him, on seven of these comedies 
(sea hypothesis). He was responsible for the somewhat 
unsatisfactory grouping of fifteen dialogues of Plato in 
trilogies. 

4 * His select lists of the best classical poets seem, along 
with those of Aristarchus, to have provided the basis for 
the classification of writers in the Alexandrian canon. 
He corrected and supplemented the biographical and 
literary information contained in the Pinakes of Calli- 
machus. Introductions to some plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, based on the Didascaliae of 
Aristotle and on Peripatetic research, are extant in an 
abbreviated form (see hypothesis). In the 77 . •trpoodjirwv 
he treated the character-types in Greek Comedy. His 
interest in Menander led him to compile the treatise 
IJapdXXrjXoL Mevdvhpov re Kal d(f>* wv eKXeifiev e/cAoyau 

5. Of his lexicographical works the most important 
was the (or rXdiaaai)^ which perhaps consisted 

of a series of special studies classified according to dialect 
or to subject. He produced two books of proverbs in 


verse (schol. Soph. Aj. 746) and four in prose (schol. 
Ar. Av. 1292). See paroemiographers. 

6. The grammatical treatise Uepl dvaXoylaSt in which 
he attempted to define the rules of Greek declension, 
was probably directed against Chrysippus’ Ilepl dvcu/xa- 
Xias and began the long controversy between Analogists 
and Anomalists (see analogy). 

7« The work Tlepl ^wcov appears to have been based on 
the studies of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the Paradoxo- 
graphers (q.v.). 

A. Nftuck, Aristophanis Byzantini grammatici Alexandrird 
fragmenta (1848); K. Lehrs, de Aristarchi studiis Homericis* (1882); 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Textgeschichte der griechischen 
Lyriher (1900); B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Pa/>yn (1899), ii. 121, 122, Amherst Papyri {igoi)^ ii. 17; 1 , Wagner, 
Die metrische Ilypotheseis zu Aristophanes (1908), J. F. L. 

ARISTOTLE CApurrordXTjs) (384-322 B.c.), son of 
Nicomachus, of the medical guild of the Asclepiadae, 
was born at Stagirus (later Stagira) in Chalcidice. Nico- 
machus was the physician and friend of Amyntas II of 
Macedonia, and A. may have spent part of his boyhood 
at the court of Pella ; he probably acquired in his fatl^r’s 
surgery his interest in physical science. At the ago of 
17 he entered Plato’s school at Athens, and here; he 
remained to the death of Plato in 348-347, first ak a 
pupil, later as a 'research student’ working in compa^- 
tive independence. It seems likely that in the study V)f 
zoology, even at this early date, he struck out a fresh line 
of research. When Plato was succeeded by Speusippus, 
who represented a tendency of Platonism repugnant to 
A., its tendency to 'turn philosophy into mathematics’, 
he left the Academy, along with Xenocrates. They ac- 
cepted an invitation from a former fellow-student in the 
Academy, Hermeias, the ruler of Atameus and Assos in 
Mysia, who had gathered round him a small Platonic 
circle; at Assos they stayed till the fall and death of 
Hermeias in 345, and A. married Hermeias’ niece 
Pythias. From Assos he went to Mitylene, in the neigh- 
bouring island of Lesbos ; his choice of a residence may 
have been due to Theophrastus, a native of the island. 
To his stay at Assos, and especially at Mitylene, belong 
many of his zoological inquiries; the island lagoon of 
I^rrha is often mentioned in the Historia Animalium. 
In 343-342 Philip of Macedon invited him to come to 
Pella to act as tutor to Alexander. His teaching of 
Alexander was probably mainly in Homer and the 
dramatists, but he also composed for him a work on 
Colonists and one on Monarchy, and his instruction of 
Alexander in politics may have sown the seeds of his own 
interest in the subject. Any close intimacy with Alexan- 
der seems to have ended with the latter’s appointment 
as regent for his father in 340 ; A. probably ^en settled 
in Stagira. 

2. In 335, soon after the death of Philip, A. returned 
to Athens. Outside the city to the north-east, probably 
between Mt. Lycabettus and the Ilissus, lay a grove 
sacred to Apollo Lyceius and the Muses ; here A. rented 
some build^gs and founded a school; the buildings 
included a covered court (irepirraros) from which the 
school took its name. Here he collected manuscripts — 
the prototype of all the great libraries of antiquity — 
maps, and probably a museum of objects to illustrate his 
lectures, especially those on zoology. Alexander is said to 
have given him 800 talents to form the collection, and to 
have ordered the hunters, fowlers, and fishermen of the 
Empire -to report to A. any matters of scientific interest ; 
and the story probably has some foundation in fact. A. 
laid down rules for his community, and established 
common meals, and a symposium once a month. Above 
all he organized research on a grand scale, of which the 
account of the constitutions of 158 Greek States was a 
good example. Under his leadership Theophrastus carried 
on studies in botany, Eudemus in the history of philo- 
sophy, and Aristoxenua in music. 
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3. At some time during his second residence in Athens 
Pythias died, and A. lived afterwards with Herpyllis, by 
whom he had a son Nicomachus. On the death of 
Alexander in 323, Athens became the scene of an out* 
break of anti-Macedonian feeling. A charge of impiety 
was brought agdnst A., and rather than let the Athenians 
*Bin twice against philosophy’ he left the school in 
Theophrastus’ hands and retired to Chalcis, where he 
died in 22 of a disease of the digestive organs. Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved his will, in which he makes careful 
provision for his relations, secures his slaves from being 
sold, and arranges for the freeing of some of them ; his 
will affords clear evidence of a grateful and affectionate 
nature. 

4. An ancient tradition describes him as bald, thin- 
legged, with small eyes and a lisp in his speech, and as 
being noticeably well dressed. We are told further that 
he had a mocking disposition which showed itself in his 
expression. A number of extant statues, e.g. one in the 
Vienna Museum, probably represent him. 

5. 1'he works connected with his name may be divided 
into three classes: (A) early popular works published 
by himself, mostly in dialogue form, and now lost; 
(B) memoranda and collections of materials for scientific 
treatises, also now lost; (C) philosophical and scientific 
works, still extant. Apart from the Athenaion Politeia, 
the whole extant Aristotelian corpus, so far as it is 
authentic, belongs to the third class ; of the other two our 
knowledge rests on frs., and on three lists which have 
come down from antiquity. (A) The dialogue On 
Rhetoric f or Grylus^ modelled on the GorgiaSf was 
probably written not long after the death of Grylus in 
362-361. Somewhat later, probably, was the Eudemus, 
or On the Souly named after Eudemus of Cyprus, who 
died in 354-353. This was modelled on the Phaedo and 
accepted the doctrines of pre-existence, transmigration, 
and recollection. To the same period belongs the Pro- 
trepticus (probably not a dialogue), an exhortation to 
the philosophic life which was very popular in antiquity 
and furnished lamblichus with materials for his Pro- 
trepticusy and Cicero with a model for his Hortensius, 
The dialogue On Philosophy, which gave an account of 
the progress of mankind largely Platonic in character but 
asserting the eternal pre-existence of the world and 
opposing the doctrine of Ideas and of Idea-numbers, 
belongs to about, or just after, the date of the earliest 
parts of the Metaphysics, i.e. to A.’s Assos period. To 
the period of his tutorship of Alexander belong Alexander, 
or About Colonists, and On Monarchy, Less is known of 
the other dialogues — Politicus, Sophistes, Menexenus, 
Symposium (all probably modelled on Platonic dialogues 
of the same names). On Justice, On the Poets, Nerinthus, 
Eroticus, On Wealth, On Prayer, On Good Birth, On 
Pleasure, On Education. 

(B) We know, from ancient accounts, of very large 
collections of historical and scientific facts which were 
made by Aristotle, sometimes in co-operation with others. 
The majority of these have been lost, and exist only in 
fragments. They must be dated during his headship of the 
Lyceum. Pythionicai, a list of the victors at the Pythian 
games, was compiled c. 335-334; Nomima, a collection 
of barbaric customs, and Dicaiomata Poleon, Pleas of the 
Cities, after 330. Of the Politeiai, accounts of the con- 
stitutions of Greek States, the Athenaion Politeia (written 
c. 329-328) was recovered from the sands of Egypt in 
1890. Other collections of materials now lost were 
Didascaliai (records of the dramatic performances at 
Athens), Aporemata Homerica (Homeric problems), 
Olympionicai (records of victories at Olympia). A. also 
made great collections of materials on physical problems 
which were added to by successors, and worked up into 
the extant Problems, 

(C) The works in the extant corpus may be classified 
as follows : 


(fl) Genuine: Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, 
Topics, Sophistici ElenchU^ Top. 9); Physics, De Caelo, 
De Generatione et Comtptione, Meteorologica (bk. 4 per- 
haps by Straton) ; De Anima and the following works 
known collectively as Parva Naturalia: De Sensu et 
Sensibilibus, De Memoria et Remimscentia, De Somno, De 
Somniis, De Divinations per Somnwn, De Longitudine et 
Brevitate Vitae, De Vita et Morte, De Respirations', 
Historia Animalium (bk. 10 and perhaps bks. 7, 8, 21-30, 

9 are spurious, ? 3rd c. D.c.), De Partibus Animalium, De 
Incessu Animalium, De Generatione Animalium \ Meta- 
physics (the earliest parts, bks. A, A, K (first part), A, N 
belong to the Assos period) ; Nicomachean Ethics ; Politics ; 
Rhetoric', Poetics (a fragment). 

(b) Probably genuine: De Interpretatione, De Motu 
Animalium, Eudemian Ethics (probably earlier than Eth. 
Nic.). 

(c) Of doubtful genuineness : Categories, Magna 
Moralia, 

(d) Spurious: De Mundo (probably written between 
50 B.c. and A.D. 100), De Spiritu (? r. 250 b.c.), De 
Coloribus (? by Theophrastus or Straton), De audibilibus 
(? by Straton), Physiognomonica 0 3rd c. B.c.), De Plantis 
(the original perhaps by Nicolaus of Damascus), De 
Mirahilibus Auscultationibus (compiled at dates ranging 
perhaps from the 2nd to the 6th c.), Mechanica ( ? by 
Straton), Problems (compiled perhaps as late as the 5th or 
6th c.), De Lineis Insecabilibus (? by Theophrastus or 
Straton), Ventorum Situs (perhaps an extract from a work 
by Theophrastus), De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia (more 
properly De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgici) (ist c. A.D.), 
De Virtutibus et Vitiis (c, 100 b.c.-a.d. ioo), Oeconomica 
(of different periods, from 300 b.c. to a.d. 400), Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum ( ? beginning of 3rd c. B.c.). 

6. Strabo tells us (13. 54; cf. Plutarch, SulL 26. 1) 
that Theophrastus left A.’s MSS. to Neleus of Scepsis 
in the Troad, whose successors kept them in a cellar to 
protect them from the book-collecting kings of Perga- 
mum. They were sold (c. 100 b.c.) to Apellicon, who 
edited them badly. In 84 b.c. Sulla took them to Rome, 
where they were edited first by Tyrannion and then by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, towards the end of the first cen- 
tury B.c. Andronicus’ edition is the basis of our present 
corpus. Until these editions were produced, the now 
extant works of A. were unknown to the world, and he 
was known only through the works which are now lost. 
But when once the existing works came to be known, 
they were commented on by a series of commentators, 
mostly Neoplatonists, beginning with Aspasius (fl. c. 
A.D. no) and ending with Sophonias {c. 1300). 

7. The extant works were not prepared for publica- 
tion, but they are for the most part too full and elaborate 
to be mere notes for lecture purposes. They rather 
suggest memoranda meant to be shown to students who 
had missed the lectures, and to preserve a more accurate 
record than memory or the notes of students could pro- 
vide. The indications of date are slight; there are 
references which indicate that some of the works were 
begun early, and several which show that they were 
finished late in A.’s life. Many references imply an 
Athenian audience. The writings would probably reflect 
a progressive withdrawal from Plato’s influence. Using 
this and other indications of date, we may say that A. 
began by writing dialogues on the Platonic model, but 
that in the latest of these his protest against Plato’s 
‘separation’ of the Forms began to be felt. To the period 
of his stay in the Troad, in Lesbos, and in Macedonia 
belongs the earliest form of the extant works largely 
Platonic in character — ^the Organon, Physics, De Caelo, 
De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima 3, Eudemian 
Ethics, the oldest parts of the Metaphysics and the 
Politics, and the earliest parts of the Historia Animalium. 
To the second Athenian period belong the rest of 
his works of research — MeUorologica, die works on 
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psychology and biology, the Constitutions ^ and the other 
hiatorical researches, the Nicomacfiean Ethics^ the Poetics^ 
the Rhetoric, and the completion of the works begun in 
the middle period. 

8 * It is impossible in a few pages to offer any useful 
summary of A.’s philosophy; for a philosopher’s con- 
clusions are worth little without his reasons for them, 
and A.’s reasons cannot be stated briefly. It may be more 
useful to offer a more general characterization. The main 
lines of his thought were to a large extent determined by 
his association with Plato and the Academy; and if we 
may distinguish his philosophical from his scientifle 
works (though the distinction is only one of degree), it 
may be said that there is hardly a page of them which 
does not betray Plato's influence. The dialogues written 
before Plato's death seem to have shown little originality, 
and even in Metaph. A, written in the Assos period, 
Aristotle thinks of himself as still a member of the 
Platonic school. But by that time important differences 
begin to be apparent. A. was an Ionian, with all the 
Ionian interest in observation and in the world of change. 
He felt unable to follow Plato in asserting the 'separate* 
existence of the Ideas, and unable to accept unchanging 
Ideas (as he mistakenly assumes that Plato did) as 
sufficient explanation of the facts of change and motion. 
The later development of Plato's thought, in which 
numbers took the place of Ideas as the explanation of 
the universe, he thought at least equally unsatisfactory. 
He is sometimes described as 'no mathematician’, but 
this is an exaggeration. He was probably abreast of the 
mathematics of his time ; he was interested in the astro- 
nomical theories of Eudoxus and Callippus(Me/ap/i. A. 8) 
and his discussion of the problems of infinity and con- 
tinuity is masterly. But he did not realize to anything 
like the same extent as Plato the importance of mathe- 
matics as the foundation of physical science. It is true 
that 'God always geometrizes’ ; in physical science mathe- 
matical precision is all-important, and from his failure 
to realize this he was led, in his physical works, to adopt 
and reason from assumptions which to common sense, 
in the absence of exact measurement, were highly plaus- 
ible, but were mistaken ; so that his influence on dyna- 
mics and on astronomy was a retarding one. The science 
in which he was most at home was biology, in which, in 
its early stages, exact measurement is less important. 
Here his combination of close observation with acute 
reasoning made him facile princeps among the ancients. 
'Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods,’ Darwin 
wrote, 'but they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.* 
It is possible that Plato stimulated him to this study ; for 
at least one other member of the school, Speusippus, 
tried his hand at biology. But in the main A. was here 
reverting to the Ionian, pre-Socratic tradition of curiosity 
about all sorts of natural phenomena, 

9« The same passion for research was shown in his 
vast collections of materials about the constitutions of 
Greek States, the history of the drama, the history of 
the Pythian games ; apparently nothing was too great or 
too small to rouse his curiosity. One may even say that 
his political thought was to some extent modelled on his 
biological researches. He took over his original classi- 
fication of constitutions from Plato’s Politicus, with a 
difference. But in one passage (Pol, 1290^21-1291^13) 
he envisages a classification which takes account of the 
various forms assumed in various States by the organs 
of the body politic, as biological classification takes ac- 
count of the forms assumed by the bodily organa ; and we 
can see in Pol. 4 and 6 an attempt to achieve for States 
such a precise description of their types as he gives for 
animals in the Historia Animaliwn, 

10. His mind has two well-marked characteristics. 
One is a sort of inspired common sense which makes 
him avoid extremes in any direction. In theory of know- 
ledge he is neither a rationalist nor an empiricist; he 


mognizes the parts played both by the aenses and by the 
intellect. In metaphysics he is neither a spiritualist nor 
a materialist ; he admits the claims both of mind and of 
body, and regards the two as inseparable elements in the 
living being. In ethics he is neither a hedonist nor an 
ascetic; he recognizes in pleasure an element, though a 
secondary and consequential one, in the good life. In 
politics he is neither an aristocrat nor a democrat; he 
advocates the rule of the middle class, which he regards 
as the steadiest element in the State. He often writes 
what will not bear very close scrutiny ; for many distinc- 
tions have become clear through later philosophical dis- 
cussion that were not clear in his day. But by virtue 
of his strong common sense he rarely writes what anyone 
would regard as obviously untrue. 

11. The other leading characteristic of his mind is its 
tidiness and love of order; and by this philosophy has 
greatly benefited. For one thing, we owe to him, in the 
main, the classification of the sciences with which we 
habitually work. He divides them into the theoretical, 
which aim simply at knowledge, the practical, which aim 
at improving conduct, and the productive, which aim 
at the production of things useful or beautiful; and 
among the theoretical he distinguishes mathematics, 
which studies tilings that are eternal and unchangeable 
but not substantial, physics, which studies things sub- 
stantial but subject to change, and 'first philosophy* \ or 
theology, which studies what is both eternal and sub- 
stantial (Metaph. E. i). And what is more important, 
he practises w'hat he preaches. In a dialogue of Plato 
we are apt to find metaphysics and ethics, psychology 
and politics, all present together; the variety is part of 
the charm, but sometimes leaves the reader perplexed 
as to what Plato is mainly driving at. To logic, to physical 
science, to zoology, to psychology, to metaphysics, to 
ethics, to politics, to rhetoric — to each A. devotes one or 
more works in which, though with many false starts, he 
sticks to one great subject with a wonderful feeling for 
relevance ; the continuity he achieves is the more remark- 
able because none of the extant works was revised for 
publication, and several if not all of them consisted 
originally of separate essays which he never brought 
formally into a whole. So it is that, while there have 
always been philosophers who derived more inspiration 
from Plato, tlie working programme of the philosophical 
sciences has owed more to A. 

12. His orderliness of mind shows itself also in the 
development of a terminology which has been of great 
service to philosophy. When we talk or write philosophy, 
we use a vocabulary which derives more from him than 
from anyone else; and much of it has entered into the 
speech of all educated men. Universal and particular, 
premise and conclusion, subject and attribute, form and 
matter, potentiality and actuality — these are a few of 
the many antitheses which he first introduced by name. 
They have their danger, and much harm has been done 
by the glib repetition of them when the danger has not 
been recognized; but they have provided philosophy 
with a framework that has been of great service. 

13. His love of classification is another result of his 
orderliness of mind. The leading categories — substance, 
quality, and relation — received their names from Plato; 
but the idea of a complete classification of the surnma 
genera of nameable entities seems to be A.’s own; for 
Plato never attempts a classification of categories in this 
sense, and the 'greatest kinds’ of the Sophistes correspond 
rather to the transcendentalia which characterize all 
existing things. Again, A. has a much more elaborate 
classification of the faculties of the soul than Plato. But 
it may be noted that he is singularly free from the dangers 
of faculty psychology. He thinks it important to mark 
off mental activities into their kinds, but he does not 
think he has explained activities by referring to the 
faculties of which they are the manifestation; and his 
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distinction of the faculties is accompanied by an awar^« 
neas of the links between them. Sensation, for him, is 
of particulars, and knowledge of universals; but sensa- 
tion is of particulars as characterized by universals, and 
knowledge is of universals as exemplified in particulars. 
Again, he has a most elaborate classification of animal 
kinds; but these form a scala naturae in which the 
transition from one kind to another is never very wide, 
and the lower kinds present analogues of what is found 
in the higher. 

14. A.’s work has till recently been treated as a closed 
system of doctrine all held by him simultaneously, and 
much ink has been wasted in the attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Tliis tendency requires correction in 
two ways. First, while some of his works (most notably 
the account of the syllogism in the Prior Analytics) 
proceed with assured mastery from point to point, others 
(e.g. De An. 3, the Metaphysics^ and the Politics) are little 
more than a series of anopiai to which only tentative 
answers are given. Secondly, Mr. Case and, on a much 
larger scale. Prof. Jaeger have shown that there is a great 
deal more development in his doctrine than has hitherto 
been recognized. As Prof. Jaeger has shown, the general 
tendency is from Platonic otherworldliness to a growing 
interest in the phenomena of the world around us. Yet 
A., while he became more of a scientist, probably did 
not become less of a philosopher. The last book of the 
Physics and A of the Metaphysics^ which cannot be dated 
early (since they presuppose tlie highly original treat- 
ment of the inflnite and the continuous, to which ap- 
parently nothing in the Academy showed the way), show 
liim still seeking for a super-sensuous explanation of 
change in the sensible world. 

For Aristotle’s views on anatomy and physiology, 
ASTRONOMY, AFTER-LIFE, see undci those titles. See also 
DIALOGUE, GREEK, para. 4; LITERARY CRITICISM (Greek), 
para. 3; meteorology; music, § 2; paroemiographers ; 
PHVSics, para. 2. 
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ARISTOXENUS, bom at Tarentum between 375 and 
360 D.C., philosopher and musical theorist. He received 
a musical training from his father Spintharus and from 
Lamprus oiF Erythrae (not the Lamprus mentioned by 
Plato, Menex. 236 a). For some time he lived at Man- 
tinea; and during a sojourn at Corinth (after 343) he 
became familiar with the exiled Dionysius the Younger 
(fr. 9). At Athens he became the pupil of the Pytha- 
gorean Xenophilua and finally of Aristotle. His reputa- 
tion amongst his fellow-pupils at the Lyceum was such 
that he expected to succeed to the headship of the school ; 
but the master passed him over in favour of Theophras- 
tus. A. is said by Suidas to have assailed Aristotle’s 
memory ; but though he retailed scandalous stories about 
Socrates (fr. 25-30) and alleged that most of Plato’s 
Republic was plagiarized from Protagoras (fr. 33), the 
one extant reference he makes to Aristotle by name 
(Harm., p. 31) is laudatory. Whether he ever returned to 
Italy is unknown; nor is there any evidence about the 
date of his death. Suidas gives the number of his books 
as 453. 

2. Works (a) Principles and Elements of Harmonics, of 
which three books are in part preserved. The first deals 
with the scope of the subject, movements of the voice, 
pitch, notes, intervals, and scales; ii covers the chief 
topics of i, but includes keys (rovoi), modulation, and 
the construction of melody (fieXonoua) also, and is 
more polemical in tone ; iii contains twenty-seven theor- 
ems on the legitimate combinations of intervals and 
tetrachords in scales. These three books do not give a 
complete theory of music; nor are they from a single 
work. The most probable view is that we have the re- 
mains of two treatises, the Principles ('A pxa-i = 0 and the 
Elements (Eroix^la = ii and iii), both of which have 
suffered partly by curtailment and partly by the insertion 
of passages from other treatises. Further details of A.’s 
musical theory arc found in later writers such as Plu- 
tarch (De mus.), Cleonides, Aristides Quintilianus ; and 
a short fragment on Harmonics printed in POxy. iv. 
667 is probably from some work of A. 

(b) Elements of Rhythm ('Pud/xi/cd Zroixela), of 
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which part of the second book is extant. It deals with the 
nature of rhythm (defined as a Tdiisd<f>a)pL<Tfi€V 7 i xpdvcjv), 
the primary unit of rhythm (o irptbros their 

distribution between arsis and thesis, and ^eir differ- 
ences. Since A. refers to his earlier writings on musical 
theory (p. 282), this work is possibly later than the 
Harmonics. Porphyry on Ptol. Harm. (p. 78 DQring) 
quotes from a work entitled / 7 ept tov rrpwrov xpdvov ; 
and passages based on A.'s theory of rhythm are found 
in later authors, especially the Byzantine Michael Psellus 
(iith c.). An important fragment {POxy. i. 9), on the 
rhythmization of crctic sequences, is attributed to a 
treatise by A. on rhythmical composition (see Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters in Gk. Lit. ii. 178). 

(r) Other musical works were: On Music (Jlepl pLov~ 
aiKijs, at least four books; cf. Ath. 14. 619 d), On 
Melody (FI. fjLcXoTTouas, at least four books; cf. Porph. 
p. 125), On Listening to Music (TJ. piovuLKijs aKpodaeins), 
On Keys { 11 . tovwv). On Auloi and Musical histruments 
(H. avXtov /cat opydvojv). On the Boring of Auloi {FI. auAo/v 
Tpijcreo/?), On Aulos-Players (FI. avXrjTwv), On Tragic 
Poets (FI. TpaytphoTToiwv)^ On Dancing in Tragedy ( 11 . 
TpayiKijs opx’ciaeuis ) ; and the obscurely entitled /Zpafi- 
hapuavTCLa seems to have contained musical material. 

(d) Works of a biographical, historical, and miscella- 
neous character were : the Lives (BIol dv^pwVf including 
biographies of Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and 
Plato), Pythagorean Maxims (FIvOayopLKal d 7 To<ftda€is:\ 
Comparisons (BvyKpicreLs), Educational Laws (NofioL 
TratSevTUcol), Political Laws (Nofioi ttoXltlkol, at least 
eight books; cf. Ath. 14. 648 d). Historical Notes (Haro- 
piKo. V 7 ropLV 7 ]pLaTa)f Short Notes (Td Kara Ppayy utto/iv.), 
Miscellaneous Notes (EvpLpiKra vTTOfxv.t at least sixteen 
books; cf. Photius BibL, p. 176), Scattered Notes (Td 
CTTTopaST^v), and Table Talk (EvfXf.UKTa cn/fiTrort/cd). 

3. Aristoxenus' presentation of the science of Har- 
monics differed in many important particulars from that 
of his predecessors and exercised a potent influence for 
many centuries (see music). His pride in his own achieve- 
ments, his combativeness, his tedious proofs of the 
obvious, and his parade of logic are sometimes irritating; 
but he shows himself a worthy pupil of Aristotle in his 
method of expounding by definition and subdivision 
into categories, and his system of musical theory is 
distinctly superior to the empirical and half-mystical 
investigations of the Pythagoreans. He also had a deep 
interest in the ethical and educational value of music and 
showed a strong preference for the older styles of com- 
position. The fundamental importance of his work on 
rhythm has also long been recognized. Like other 
Peripatetics, A. did not restrict his inquiries to a single 
subject; but most of what has been preserved from his 
other works is quoted for its value as gossip. For hifl 
philosophical views we have only the evidence of Cicero 
(Tusc. I. 19) that A. regarded the soul as a 'tuning’ 
(intentio, dppLovla) of the body. This opinion, which 
would be attractive to a musician, may have been 
taken from the later Pythagoreans; for a somewhat 
similar view is expounded by Simmias the Theban, 
disciple of Philolaus, in Phaedo 86 b; but it is quite 
inconsistent with the earlier Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration and could not have been countenanced 
by Aristotle. 
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ARIUS DIDYMUS (ist c. b.c.) of Alexandria, philo- 
sophical teacher of Augustus. Works: a Consolatio 
addressed to Livia on the death of Drusus: a doxo- 
graphical work of which Stobaeus preserves two long 
frs. on the Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. He is described 
as a Stoic, but seems to have shown an eclecticism 
similar to that of Antiochus of Ascalon, by whom he 
was influenced. 

Ed. Diels in Doxographi Graeci, 447-72. PW ii. 626. W. D. R. 

ARMENIA, a mountainous country of Asia. Strabo 
(11. 520 ff.) describes it as bounded on the east by Media 
Atropatene, on the north by Iberia, Albania, and Colchis, 
and on the west and south by the Euphrates, Cappadocia, 
and Commagene. The country was variously divided at 
different periods ; some districts, e.g. Sophene, Gordyene, 
were often independent principalities. The Romans 
distinguished between Armenia Major, the whole plpteau 
east of the Euphrates, and Armenia Minor, a small Ifing- 
dom to the west of it. \ 

Once the seat of the independent kingdom of Urartu, 
Armenia was incorporated into the Persian Empird, in 
which it formed a satrapy. Xenophon (An. 2 and 3) 
describes the country as he saw it. Under Seleucid rule 
the Armenian cantons were administered by local gover- 
nors, but after Magnesia (189 B.c.) the natives declared 
their independence, and one king, Artaxias, became 
sovereign over all Armenia Major, though nominally 
subject to Rome. The imperialistic ambitions of Tigranes 
the Great (q.v.) led the Republic to tighten its hold; after 
the campaigns of Lucullus and Pompey Armenia became 
a Roman protectorate. Thenceforward it was the subject 
of a continual tug-of-war between the two world-powers, 
Rome and Persia, each seeking to maintain control. A 
dynasty of Arsacid princes founded by Tiridates (q.v. i) 
generally managed to maintain a balance, remaining 
Parthian in sympathy while professing friendship to 
Rome. Trajan temporarily reversed Roman policy by 
annexing the country. 

Armenia was the first kingdom officially to adopt 
Christianity, and the new religion and its persecution 
by the Sassanids fostered a nationalistic spirit. In a.d. 387 
the country was divided between Persia and Byzantium. 
The Arabs conquered it c. A.D. 653. 

Sources. (1) Classical: for the relations between Rome and 
Armenia see especially Strabo, bk. 1 1 ; Plutarch (Lucullus, Pompey, 
Antony), Tacitus L 4 nn. 12-15); I^io Cassius, bk. 68- Ammianus 
Marcelllnus. (2) Oriental (unreliable) : V. Langlois, Collection des 
historiem deVArminie (1877). (3) Numismatic: E. Babelon, Les 
Rots de Syrie, d'Arm^nie et de la Comrnagine (1890). No coins 
were minted in the Arsacid period. 

Modern Works: P. Asdourian, Die poUtischen Bexiehungen 
atoischen Rom und Armenien (1911); A. Christensen, VJran sous les 
Sassanides (1936); K. Guterbock, Rdmisch^ Armenien und die 
romischen Satrapien (1900); C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien 
einst und jetzt (1910-31); J. Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de 
VArm^nie (1917); E. Steins Gach. des spatrdmischen Reiches (1929); 
F. Tournebize, Hutoire politique et religieuse de VArm^nie (1900); 
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ARMIES, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. The 

composition of the Homeric army is never clearly stated 
in tli6 epic, and was no doubt never exactly defined. 
Generally there is a distinction drawn between the 
champions (TTpopaxoi) and the general mass of soldiers 
(TrXridvs). Probably only the chieftains were fully armed 
and armoured; the common soldiers equipped them- 
selves as best they could. 

2. There is no direct continuity between the Homeric 
army and the classical. In the latter (for which the 
Athenian can be taken as typical) the organization was 
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based on the tribal system and property-qualification. 
The citizen of any age between eighteen and sixty, if not 
disabled, might be required at need to serve the State in 
a military capacity, as horseman, hoplite, or light-armed 
soldier, according to his assessment. In practice the 
hoplite was the chief unit. Cavalry were scarce in Greece, 
apart from Thessaly and Macedon, neither of which was 
a great military power between 550 and 375 b.c. The 
usual proportion of hoplites to cavalry in an army was 
ten to one. Light-armed citizen troops had no fixed 
equipment : they were only called out en masse^ when an 
army marched TravSrjfiei into a neighbouring State or to 
resist such an invasion. Their numbers might be large, 
but their military efficiency was slight. The Athenian 
hoplites were organized into ten tribal regiments; the 
cavalry were grouped into two divisions of five tribes 
each and were led by two hipparchs. Total numbers on 
the Athenian army-list (/cardAoyos) are never clearly 
stated; the most important summary is in Thuc. 2. 13. 
6 ff., which admits of various interpretations. Ordinarily 
young men from eighteen to twenty and older men from 
fifty upwards were retained for garrison duty only. The 
age-classes required were called up by reference to their 
year-archons (incowfioL) or in the fourth century soldiers 
were alternatively summoned by the detachment (iv rols 
fiepecTLv). The only standing army in fifth-century Athens 
were the To^drai, archers mostly employed for police 
duties. They numbered 1,600 and were mainly hired 
from abroad. 

3. Every Greek army had its local peculiarities, but 
the State with the most individual system was Sparta, 
where all the full citizens were equals, and therefore none 
was less than hoplite in status. Their cavalry were few 
and unsatisfactory. In the Persian wars the Spartans sent 
to Plataea a force of 5,000 citizens as hoplites, supported 
by 5,000 perioeci. At that period they were divided into 
five territorial regiments, but at the battle of Mantinca 
(418 B.C.) the regiments were seven in number, sub- 
divided into TTCvT^KoaTvcf and ivwpLorlai, and in addition 
there was an eighth, separate, Scirite Ad;(os‘ of 600. 
Thucydides reckoned the main hoplite force at Mantinea 
as 4,298 men, excluding the Scirites, and described them 
as five-sixths of the Spartan army. The number of 
cavalry at this period had been raised to 700 (Thuc. 4. 
55.2). The early fourth century saw a further reorganiza- 
tion into five morae, subdivided into Ad^oi, TrevrrjKoarvcSt 
and ivtoporiai. The extent to which the army at Manti- 
nea or later was composed of a blend of Spartans and 
perioeci is uncertain, but the best theory is that Spartans 
and perioeci were incorporated in the same organization, 
and that the changes of system correspond to increasing 
proportions of perioeci and declining numbers of Spar- 
tiates. During the Peloponnesian War the Spartans were 
also compelled more and more to use Helots for foreign 
expeditions and garrison duty abroad. They were sent 
out under the command of one Spartiate with perhaps 
another Spartan or two as his lieutenants. In the fout^ 
century Sparta like other Greek States was forced to 
employ mercenaries (q.v.). 

4. The Macedonian army is best known as it was 
organized under Alexander the Great, but no doubt his 
system was taken over directly from Philip II, and its 
general lines may be much older. At that time the 
infantry consisted of the Tre^eraipoi, about 3,000 strong, 
who formed the phalanx (q.v.), and the xmaaTnoral, 
probably about twice as many, who were more lightly 
armed. The corps d'ilite of the Macedonian cavalry were 
the eraipoL, grouped in eight l!Aai ; but Alexander also had 
at his command large forces of Thessalian cavalry as well 
as Thracians, and special light-armed levies, such as the 
Agrianes. In addition he led into Asia the forces of his 
Greek allies and a certain number of mercenaries. 

5* The armies of the Diadochi were in practice little 
else than mercenary bands, but with the founding of the 


Hellenistic kingdoms new national armies were estab- 
lished. (i) The army of the Ptolemies is best known 
from Polybius* account (5, 65) of the battle of Raphia 
(217 B.C.), and from many casual references in inscrip- 
tions and papyri. The main divisions were (a) native 
Egyptians, (6) Macedonians, and (c) mercenaries. Of 
these the Macedonians were the most important, drawn 
from settlers with an obligation to provide military 
service, but the standing army mostly consisted of 
mercenaries who supplied the palace guard. (2) The 
army of the Seleucids was remarkable for the great 
variety of nationalities from which it drew its soldiers. 
Its phalanx was armed in the Macedonian style, but was 
no doubt of very mixed blood, and was raised from the 
militaiy settlers (/cttroiicoi). (3) The Macedonian army 
was still in theory based on its former system of citizen 
levies, but actually the man-power of Macedon had been 
seriously exhausted, and in later periods barbarian mer- 
cenaries from the north had to be hired in large numbers. 
(4) In the Hellenistic period the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues were the chief military powers among the Greek 
States. Their forces were composed in varying propor- 
tions of citizens and mercenaries. They copied the royal 
armies in having more varied types of troops, and tended 
more and more to depend on professional soldiers. 

See also archers, arms and armour, artillery, 
HOPLITES, mercenaries (gREEK), WAR (aRT OF). 

J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heeruesen und KriegfQhrung der 
Griechen und Romer (1928); P. Monceaux, Dar.-Sag., a.v. 'Exer- 
citus*. On the Spartan army, G. Dickins, xxxii (1912), iff.; 
and on Hellenistic armies, C. T. Gridith, The Mercenanet of the 
Hellenistic World (1935). H. W. P. 

ARMIES, ROMAN. Traditional accounts of the early 
Roman army are tendentious and may often reflect late? 
conditions. It seems, however, probable that from the 
first military service was regarded as an essential feature 
of citizenship, but as the poor could not provide suits of 
armour, in practice service devolved upon the rich. This 
inequality was lessened by two reforms, (a) Citizens were 
grouped for service in accordance with their means (tradi- 
tionally since Servius Tullius). Thus the richest pro- 
vided the cavalry and the poorest the light-armed troops. 
(6) As the need for longer campaigns grew, entailing a 
maximum liability of sixteen years* service, pay was 
introduced to compensate the cost of armour (tradi- 
tionally r. 400 B.C.). Thus gradually the State assumed 
responsibility for the maintenance of its soldiers. 

2 . By the time of the Punic Wars the Roman army 
consisted of a citizen militia levied according to seasonal 
requirements from citizens possessing a certain property 
qualification (although in a crisis even slaves might be 
enrolled), and organized in legions under consuls and 
military tribunes. The Socii were obliged by treaty to 
provide contingents, of equal numbers (theoretically) 
with those of Rome. These were called alae, and gradu- 
ally superseded the legionary cavalry and light-armed 
troops. They were commanded by praefecti, half of 
whom were Roman officials under the supreme control 
of the consuls. 

3. This system of military service was radically altered 
by the Marian army reforms and the enfranchisement of 
Italy. By the former service in the legions was opened 
to all Roman citizens, and a professional army voluntarily 
enlisted replaced the conscript militia. By the latter 
Italians became eligible for legionary service. Conse- 
quently the separate contingents of Socii disappeared, 
and the Roman army now consisted of legions, and of 
auxilia raised outside Italy. During the last century of 
the Republic long-period commands (sometimes of five 
or even ten years) became increasingly common. The 
military executive thus became divorced from the civil 
government, and the Republican army disintegrated into 
a series of professional armies owing loyalty each to its 
own general. 
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4 « Out of the armies of the triumvirs Augustus estab- 
lished a permanent standing army, composed of legions 
recruited from Roman citizens and auxilia from pro- 
vincials, who were enfranchised after their service. The 
former were commanded by senatorial legati, the latter 
by equestrian officers, both under the supreme control 
of the princeps. In addition Augustus constituted the 
Praetorian Guard {see praetoriani). 

5* During the next two centuries no substantial altera- 
tions were made, apart from the gradual elimination of 
differences between legions and auxilia. With Septimius 
Severus, who widened the areas of praetorian recruit- 
ment, began a policy of democratization, which culmi- 
nated in Gallienus’ removal of senators from military 
commands. At the same time with the influx of barba- 
rians the army lost its national character, and the Roman 
stock became increasingly effete. 

6. In the reorganization consummated by Constantine 
the Imperial forces were divided into a mobile field army 
and stationary frontier garrisons. The former comprised 
the flower of the troops, the latter soon degenerated into 
local militias. The praetorians were disbanded, and in 
place of their prefects magistri militum assumed the 
highest command under the emperors. 

See further arms and armour, artillery, auxilia, 

COMITATENSES, FADRI, LEGATI, LEGION, LIMITANEI, MAGI- 
STER MILITUM, MERCENARIES (ROMAN), PALATINI, PRAE- 
FECTUS, PRAETORIANI, WAR (ART OF). 

Kromayer-Veith, Heertvesen und Krifgfiihruns der Grtechen und 
Rdmer (igaS); PW a.v. ‘ExercituB’; H. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions (1928) 11. M. D. P. 

ARMILUSTRIUM. see AVBNTINE, MARS. 

ARMINIUS (c, 18 B.c.-A.D. 17), chief of the Chenisci. 
He had Roman citizenship, served in the Roman auxiliary 
forces, and attained the rank of eques. In a.d. 9 he secretly 
organized the struggle against the Romans. By the report 
of a rising he attracted three Roman legions, commanded 
by P. Quinctilius Varus, to the Teutoburgian Forest and 
cut them to pieces. In 15 he fought against Segestes, 
whose daughter Thusnelda he had married. Segestes 
was helped by Germanicus (q.v.), and Thusnelda fell 
into the hands of the Romans. In 1 6, though beaten by 
Germanicus and wounded, Arminius again thwarted the 
Roman conquest of Germany. In 17, with the help of 
the Semnones and Langobardi, he entered into war with 
Maroboduus, but was treacherously killed. He was a 
prudent tactician and a master of surprise attack; his 
greatness was recognized by Tacitus: ‘liberator baud 
dubie Germanise.’ Only the Roman, not the German 
tradition, preserved his memory. The identification of 
Arminius with the Siegfried of German legend is wrong. 

Sources: VellciuB 2. ti8; Tacitus, Ann, 1-2; Strabo 7. 291, 
Frontin. Str. 2. 9. 4; FloruB 2. 30 (4. 12); Cbbb. Dio 56. 19. General 
literature: PIR*, A 1063; R. Syme, CAH x. 373; L. Schmidt, 
Geschichte d. deutschen Stdmme i* (1938), 100; E. Hohl, *NcueB von 
ArminiuB'p Antike (Alte Sprachen und deutsche Dddung) 1943, 49-60. 

A. M. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, GREEK. Homeric equip- 
ment is a special subject. No single description applies 
to all the passages, but a large number are best inter- 
preted in connexion with Minoan and Mycenaean arma- 
ments, which are known from such representations as 
those on the Shaft-grave daggers. Their characteristic 
armour is a figure-of-eight-shaped shield made of one 
ox-hide and swung from the neck by a strap. The only 
protection used with it was a helmet. The chief weapon 
was a long rapier-like sword. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age this style was displaced by the use of a much 
smaller round shield carried on the arm. This change 
involved the addition of a breastplate and greaves, while 
the sword became shorter and was used for cut as well 
as thrust. In the Homeric poems the champions begin 
by throwing spears at each other, and when these are 
gone they proceed to close combat with swords. 


The standing type of the archaic and classical soldier is 
the hoplite (q.v.). This was ultimately derived from the 
soldier of the transition to the Iron Age. The trend was 
towards heavier armour and fighting baaed on weight of 
man-power. Shields were made of bronze, and spears 
and swords of iron. In addition hoplites wore breast- 
plates, greaves, and helmets as defensive armour. The 
spear as used by hoplites and cavalry had become a pike 
for thrusting, not tiu-owing, and was usually some nine 
feet in length. Only light-armed troops and some light 
cavalry used instead the throwing spear (dfcdi/Ttoi/). Along 
with the use of the spear as a pike, the sword (at least of 
the Athenian hoplite) had developed a short, straight- 
edged blade ; it could only be used for very close fighting. 

The fourth century saw the evolution of a more flexible 
ty^pe of equipment than the hoplites. Experiments were 
first made with the peltast (q.v.), but the flnal change was 
the establishment of the Macedonian type as employed in 
the phalanx (q.v.). The spear (adpiaa) was increased still 
more in length to a maximum of 17 feet, and the shield 
reduced to a small target carried on the arm. The differ- 
ent ranks of the phalanx used different lengths of spear. 
The equipment for light-armed infantry and light- and 
heavy-armed cavalry was also specialized at this period. 

J. Kromaycr and G. Vcith, Heertvesen und Kriegftihrurtg)^ der 
Griechen und Rdmer (1928). Homeric: W. Reichel, Homeruche 
Waffen (1901). Hoplite: M. P. Nilsson, 'Die Hoplitcntechnik bnd 
das Staatflwesen’, A 7 io xxii (1929), 240 ff. Hellenistic; W. ,W. 
Tarn, 11 ellenutic Military and Naval Developments (1930). 

H. W. P. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. In the regal and 
early Republican period the Roman infantry fought as a 
phalanx and was equipped on the Greek model (possibly 
under Etruscan influence). The hasta or thrusting spear 
was the chief offensive weapon, and the defensive armour 
varied with the individual’s means. The richest soldiers 
had corselets and light round shields {clipei)^ and, in 
common with the less opulent, greaves and helmets. 

2. By the time of Polybius, however, the pilum or 
throwing spear had replaced the hasta as the Roman 
national weapon, and was carried by the first two lines 
{hastati and principes). For close fighting the two-edged 
cut-and-thrust Spanish sword had been introduced. The 
clipeus was superseded by an oval scutum ^ while for the 
Greek corselet was substituted a Celtic coat of mail. By 
contrast with the heavy-armed legionary the velites were 
equipped with only a small round buckler {parma) and 
a light spear {iaculum). The legionary cavalry wore a 
helmet and cuirass, and carried a clipeus and a two- 
pointed spear {hasta^ tragula), but no sword. The Sodi 
were probably armed like their corresponding Roman 
contingents. 

3. During the last century of the Republic the pilum 
became universal in the legion, and its construction was 
improved so as to increase its penetrative powers. The 
oYdl was replaced by a rectangular cylindrical shield, and 
greaves were abolished. In short, Greek equipment was 
gradually supplanted by types of armour partly indi- 
genous and partly adopted from Gaul and Spain. 

4. Under the Principate the arms of the legionary and 
the auxiliary were differentiated. Among the former 
there were few important changes, apart from modifica- 
tions made in the cuirass. Of special interest is the 
lorica segmentata represented on Trajan’s column, which 
consisted of breast and back plates strengthened by iron 
hoops "'round the body and arms. By contrast with the 
legionary pilum and gladius, the auxiliary infantry and 
cavalry carried a hasta and spatha or long sword; the 
former had oblong and the latter oval-shaped shields 
instead of the scutum. In addition there was a number 
of specialist contingents, whose names indicate their 
equipment {funditores, sagittarii), 

5. The Roman army eventually lost its national charac- 
ter. Pilum and gladius were replaced by spiculum and 
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spatha, and in the Notitia Dignitatum many units bore 
titles indicating their methods of fighting, e.g. clihanarii 
and catafractariif the iron-clad horsemen of Persian 
pattern. 

P. Couiasin, Les Armet romainet (1926); Krofnaycr-Veith, 
Heertoeten und KtiegJ&hrung der Griechen uad Rdmtr (1928). 

n. M. D. P. 

ARNOBIUS wrote about a.d. 305 in Numidia seven 
books Adversus Nationes. They make a detailed attack 
on ancient paganism in which much curious learning, 
derived partly from Varro, is preserved. The style is 
not unpleasant, its most unexpected feature being the 
constant reminiscences of Lucretius, which make it clear 
that the author knew the De Rerum Natura by heart. 
His Christianity is especially to be inferred from his 
hostility to paganism. He is the first dated Latin writer 
to use the word deltas . 

C. Marches!, Advertw Nationes, (1Q34); E. Ldfstedt, Amobiana 

i iQiy); F. Gabarrou, Le Latin d'Arnobe (1921); H. Hagendahl, La 
^rose tniiriquB d*Arnobe (1937). A. S. 

ARPINUM, a Volscian hill-town in the Liris valley; 
nowadays Arpino, with interesting polygonal walls. Rome 
captured Arpinum from its Samnite conquerors and gave 
it civitas sine suffragio, 305-303 d.c. (Diod. 20. 90; Livy 
9. 44; 10. 1). After 188 it enjoyed full citizenship, being 
administered as a praefectura and, after 90, as a munici- 
pium (Livy 38. 36 ; Festus 262 L. ; Cic. Plane. 20). Subse- 
quently Arpinum is seldom mentioned. It is famed as 
the birthplace of Marius and Cicero (Juv. 8. 237!.); 
remains, possibly of Cicero’s villa, still exist nearby. 

L. Ippnliti, II luogo di nascita di Marco Tullto Cicerone (1936) 
—with bibliography. E. T. S. 

ARRETIUM} modem Arezzo. Strabo, who mentions 
Arreti^ as important in late days, describes it as the 
most inland of Etmscan cities. Evidently it was later 
than most. Its early history is barely revealed by occa- 
sional gleams; we do not even know when Arretium 
became Roman. In 301 d.c. its ruling family were the 
Cilnii. A hundred years later its wealth is revealed by 
the supplies furnished to Scipio’s fleet (Livy 28. 45). 
That its commercial magnates were lovers of art is shown 
by two bronze masterpieces now in the Florence Museum. 
The Minerva is a copy of some Greek original of the fifth 
century ; but the Chimaera is a work of striking original- 
ity. In the first century b.c. Arretium became famous for 
its red pottery, whose moulded figures are in the finest 
late Hellenistic style (see terra sigillata). 

D. R.-MacI. 

ARRHA SPONSALlClAy see marriage, law of. 

ARRIA (i) MAJORy the wife of Caecina Paetus, pro- 
fessed Stoicism. When her husband was condemned by 
Claudius for his part in the conspiracy of Camillus 
Scribonianus (a.d. 42), she stabbed herself and gave 
Paetus the dagger saying, Tacte, non dolet’ (Plin, Ep. 3. 
16; Martial 1. 13). A. M. 

ARRIA (2) MINOR, daughter of Arria (1), was wife of 
P. Clodius Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus, mother of Fannia (who 
became wife of Helvidius Priscus), and relative of Persius. 
She wished to die beside her condemned husband (a.d. 
66), but was forbidden. Banished by Domitian, she 
returned to Rome under Nerva, and was a friend of 
Pliny the Younger. A. M. 

ARRIAN (Flavius Arrianus, 2nd c. a.d.) of Bithynia 
governed Cappadocia under Hadrian and defeated the 
great Alan invasion of 1 34. He was a pupil of Epictetus, 
whose teaching reinforced his natural sense and honesty ; 
if he claimed to imitate Xenophon, it was his only 
affectation. He preserved the valuable Discourses of 
Epictetus; and Inside military treatises and his lost 


History of Partkia he wrote a history of Alexander's 
successors, based on Hieronymus of Cardia (large frag- 
ments alone survive); the Indike, an account of India 
from Megasthenes and Nearchus, with a reproduction 
of Nearchus* account of his voyage ; and his chief book, 
the Anabasis, his history of Alexander. He calls Ptolemy 1 
and Aristobulus his sources, but his main source was 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus being used to supplement him ; the 
Vulgate and stories he quotes as Aeyofiewa, 'bo they say'. 
His sober narrative is the basis of Alexander’s history, 
a welcome contrast to the romanticism, the slander, the 
absurd stories, so often met elsewhere. Purists condemn 
Arrian’s style; it is more important that he wrote plainly 
and eschewed rhetoric. He is not a compiler, but a real 
historian who tried to go to the best sources; he illus- 
trates Polybius’ dictum that only men of action could 
write history, and but for this practical soldier we should 
know little enough about Alexander. 

See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

W. W. T. 

ARRIUS ANTONINUS, grandfather of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, wrote Greek poems which recalled 
Callimachus and Herodas according to Pliny (Ep. 4. 
3- 3-4)- 

ARRIUSy see also varus (4). 

ARRUNTIUS (i), Lucius, was proscribed in 43 b.c., 
but escaped to Sextus Pompeius. He returned to Italy 
after the treaty of Misenum and commanded a division 
of Octavian’s fleet at Actium. He was consul in 22, and 
as X Vvir sacris faciundis took part in the Ludi Saeculares 
in 17. In spite of his wealth Arruntius was noted for the 
simplicity and severity of his life. He wrote a history of 
the (First?) Punic War. 

Velleius 2. 77, 85 end 86; Seneca, Ep. 114. 17-19; Tacitus. Ann. 
n. 6 and 7. G. W. R. 

ARRUNTIUS (2) STELLA, Lucius (coi. a.d. ioi), 
poet-patron of Martial and Statius, gave games to cele- 
brate Domitian ’s Sarmatian victory : wrote love-poems on 
Violcntilla, whom he afterwards married (Mart. i. 7; 
4. 6; 5. II. 2; 7. 14. 5; Stat. Silv. i. 2). 

ARRUNTIUS (3) CELSUS (and c. a.d.), miscellanist, 
whose (lost) works included a grammar and (possibly) 
commentaries on Terence and Virgil. 

TeufTcl, ( 365 a, 3 ; Schanz-Hosius, § 606, 5. 

ARRUNTIUS, see also SCRIBONIANUS (l). 

ARS, a treatise. This meaning of the word, based on 
the opposition (common in literary criticism) between 
ars (rc^Kn) and natura (ingenium, is hrst found in 

the Ad Herennium. The term is used mainly for technical 
works (ars grammatica, ars arithmetica) ; but Ars Amatoria 
was certainly Ovid’s own title (cf. 2. 162). Horace’s Ars 
Poetica is first so named by Quintilian (8. 3. 60). J. F. M. 

ARSACIDS, the royal dynas^ of Parthia (q.v.) e. 250 
D.c.-A.D. 230. Arsaces, rebelling against the Bactrian 
satrap of Antiochus II Theos, became the first king of 
Parthia, and his descendants (some 38 in number) bore 
his name as an official title. The Arsacids rapidly made 
Parthia a world-power second only to Rome : on the west 
they drove the Seleucids from Mesopotamia and more 
than once invaded Syria; in the cast they reached In^a 
and extended their influence over the Indo-Scythian 
kingdoms. Their relations with Rome were generally 
hostile, yet they performed a great service to the western 
world in halting the constant menace of nomadic invasion 
from the north-west. Politically, the Arsacids were the 
heirs of the Achaemenids, from whom they claimed 
descent. They too made Media the centre of their em- 
pire and Ecbatana their capital; Ctesiphon (q.v.) was 
their winter residence. Although not themselves Persians, 
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they adopted Persian religion and customs, and organiza- 
tion into satrapies. 

Sources, Classical : Plutarch (f sp. Crasms and Antony) ; Josephus 
(E. Tt^jiblcr, Die Parthernnrhrichtcn bet Josephus, 1Q04); Tacilus 
(Ann. 13-15); Dio Cassius (passim). 

Babylonian cuneiform texts (valuable for chronology): A. T. 
Oltnstead, CPhil, 1937; J. N. Strassmaier, Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie 
iii(i888). 

Chinese texts: F. Hirth, China and the Roman Ortent (1885); 
J. J. M. dc Groot, Chmesisihe Urkunden zur Geschtchte Astern 
(1921-6). 

Coins (important): W. Wroth, Parthia (B.M, Cat., 1903); 
R. H. MacdowcH, Coins from SeUueia (1936). 

General Hi.^tohils. G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Oriental Monarchy 
(1873); A. von Gurschmidt, Gesthirhte Irons (1888); N. C. 
Debevoise, Political History of Parthia (1938). PW, arts, on 
individual kings. 

Rome and Parthia: A. GOnther, BeitrdM zur Geschichte der 
Kriege xwtschen Romer und Parthern (1922); R. P. Longden in 
JRS 1931; CAH ix, X, xi. M. S. D. 

ARSINOC, in mythology, see alcmaeon (i). 

ARSINOR I (b. c. 300 D.C.), daughter of Lysimachiia 
(q.v.) and of his first wife Nicaca. She married Ptolemy II 
when crown prince (c. 289-288), and had by him at least 
three children, Ptolemy III, Berenice Syra, and a Lysi- 
machus. She was accused of plotting to kill her husband 
and was banished to Coptus (279-274). Her motive was 
perhaps jealousy, as Arsinoe II had returned to Egypt a 
short time before. F. M. H. 

ARSINOC II (Philadelphus) (c. 316-270 B.c.), daughter 
of Ptolemy I and Berenice I. She married (c. 299-298) 
Lysimachus (q.v.), who was strongly under her influence 
and gave her the towns of Ileraclea, Tius, Amastris, and 
Cassandreia as special domains. After Lysimachus ' defeat 
and death and a short marriage to her step-brother 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, Arsinoe fled to Egypt. She married 
her brother Ptolemy II in 276-275 or perhaps a year 
earlier. Her influence as queen was decisive in the policy 
of Egypt. The Fayfim, colonized at this time, was called 
Arsinoites after her. F. M. H. 

ARSINOC III (Philopator) (b. c. 235 B.c.), daughter of 
Ptolemy III and Berenice II. She married her brother 
Ptolemy IV in 217, but fell into disfavour during his last 
years and was burnt to death in a deliberately started 
palace fire in 206-205 or 204-203, shortly before or after 
her husband’s death. 

See PTOLEMY. F. M. H. 

ARSINOR (Crocodilopolis) was developed by Ptolemy 
Philadclphus as the metropolis of the district which he 
reclaimed in the FayOm; its Egyptian predecessor was 
unimportant. The ruins are extensive, but have not been 
systematically excavated ; they were the first source of 
papyri exploited in the Fayfim, and have produced large 
numbers of Roman and Byzantine documents. J. G. M. 

ARSINOR (Cleopatris)^ now Ardscherud near Suez, at 
the northern end of the gulf, founded by Ptolemy II, was 
the capital of the Hcroopolite nome, and the terminal 
point of a canal from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. It 
became one of the chief Egyptian ports, despite shoals 
and south winds, carrying Red Sea trade, but much less 
than Myos Hormos and Berenice (qq.v.). Near it Trajan 
established a garrison at Clysma, at the end of a new 
canal (from Baboul)^ cleared periodically through several 
centuries. 

WBrniington, Indian Commerce. E. H. W. 

ART, see ARCHITECTURE, ART (GREEK RELIGIOUS), GEMS, 
MOSAIC, PAINTING, PORTRAITURE, POTI’ERY, SCULPTURE, 
VASE-PAINTING. 

Bibliography: Springer, Michaelis, Wolters, Die Kunst des 
Altertums (1923); F. Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern, i, Das 
Altertum (1Q12- ); A. Riimpf, Griechische und rbmische KunsP 
(1931); H. Brunn, Gncchische Kunstgeschichte i-'u H, B. 

Walters, The Art of the Romans (1911); E. Strong, Art in Ancient 
Rome (2 vola, 1929). See also the chapters on Art in CAH. 


ART, GREEK RELIGIOUS. Greek art, at least until 
the time of Alexander the Great, was essentially a civic 
and religious art, devoted primarily to the adornment 
of the city and the glorification of the gods who pro- 
tected it. 

2. For the four centuries between 1100 and 700 B.C. 

our information is scanty. A formal, geometric style of 
decoration took the place of the naturalistic curvilinear 
schemes of the Bronze Age, as is shown especially by the 
painted vases and crudely modelled figurines in bronze 
and terra-cotta. Some of these served religious purposes : 
large vases painted with scenes of death and burial some- 
times marked the graves of the dead, and smaller vessels 
were placed in the graves and dedicated as offerings at 
shrines; and the bronze and terra-cotta figurines were 
also used as offerings. The shrines were for the most 
part, however, simple structures of wood and crude brick 
which have left few traces. Greek writers frequently 
mention wooden statues of divinities which were re- 
garded as very early works and some of these, no doubt, 
were products of the 'Geometric Period’. The most 
famous of such images was the ancient Athena ip the 
Erechtheum. Although the forms of the great Olympian 
divinities were well established at this time, as appears 
clearly in the Homeric poems, the artist apparently was 
unable to represent them. \ 

3. It was only in the seventh century, and largely as 
a result of contact with the Orient, that an advance was 
made. On vases and bronzes of this time the gods and 
heroes gradually appeared, often in forms that suggest 
the influence of the East, like the winged nature goddess 
with animals, who was most commonly equated with 
Artemis and sometimes given her characteristic bow and 
quiver. Even when, towards the end of the seventh 
century, larger sculpture in stone was attempted, it was 
only by means of attributes that gods and goddesses 
were distinguished, the same types being used for divini- 
ties and human beings. 

4. The Archaic Period (600-480 B.C.) was character- 
ized by rapid progress in all the arts. Temples of stone, 
generally Ionic in Asia Minor and Doric on the mainland 
and in the West, replaced the earlier simple shrines. Each 
of these contained in the principal chamber a statue of 
the divinity to whom it was dedicated ; pediments with 
scenes from mythology, at first in painted relief, later 
with painted statues in the round, and the metopes and 
friezes offered other space for decoration. The pedi- 
mental sculptures from the temple of Aphaea at Acgina, 
now in Munich, with the stiff central figure of Athena 
and the freely posed but still archaic figures of fighting 
Greeks and Trojans, show the progress that had been 
made just before 480 b.c. Throughout the Archaic 
Period statues in stone and statuettes in bronze and 
terra-cotta were dedicated as offerings at the sanctuaries 
of the gods and so have some religious character ; excel- 
lent examples are found in the great series of female 
figures from the Acropolis at Athens, each holding an 
offering in the extended hand. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, such figures were characterized as divinities by 
their attributes, and the figurines in clay and bronze 
placed in the tombs exliibit similar types. 

5. The period from the Persian Wars to the end of the 
fifth century marks the first great flowering of the Greek 
genius in all fields, when many works were created which 
later generations looked upon as masterpieces. It was a 
period of high idealism when the types for many of the 
gods were fixed for all later time. The great Apollo from 
the west pediment of the temple of ^us at Olympia, 
which was dedicated about 456 B.c., though still slightly 
archaic, is a marvellous embodiment of the Homeric ideal 
of ‘blessed gods who live forever’. More famous were 
other statues which we know only in inadequate copies : 
the gold and ivory Zeus made by Phidias for the temple 
at Olympia, which according to Quintilian ‘seems to have 
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added something to the established religion’; the gold 
and ivory Athena in the Parthenon at Athens by the 
same sculptor; the Hera made by Polycletus for a new 
temple of the goddess at her shrine near Argos. In the 
fifth century even purely human figures were idealized ; 
the men and women who appear in ^e great Panathenaic 
procession on the frieze of the Parthenon do not differ 
greatly from the gods who await them. The painted 
vases of the mid-fifth century exhibit similar qualities 
and are generally believed to reflect the style of Polygno- 
tus and other painters of the time who decorated the 
walls of temples and public buildings with elaborate 
compositions, mostly mythological in subject, such as 
the Greeks at the sack of Troy and the Slaying of the 
Suitors. 

6 . This high level was not long maintained. The 
fourth century witnessed many changes, especially in the 
direction of a more human conception of the gods and a 
greater individuality, both in the artist and in his product. 
The famous Hermes of Praxiteles found at Olympia, in 
spite of the skilful execution, lacks the grandeur of the 
fifth-century Apollo from the same site; and his most 
famous statue, the nude Aphrodite of Cnidos, was a 
more human goddess than the creations of the fifth 
century, such as the Aphrodite on the so-called Ludovisi 
Throne in Rome and the companion relief in Boston. 
No doubt we should feel the same about the famous 
Aphrodite Rising from the Sea by the contemporary 
painter Apelles, if that work were preserved. It is 
characteristic of the fourth century, also, that the lesser 
divinities of the Greek pantheon were more frequently 
represented than in earlier periods. In the list of Praxi- 
teles* works are found Eros, Peitho, Pan, Satyrs, and 
Nymphs. Another innovation appeared in statues and 
groups that represent abstractions, such as Peace Carry- 
ing Wealth by Cephisodotus (an altar to Peace is said to 
have been set up for the first time in Athens in 374 D.C.), 
Fortune and Wealth by Xenophon. 

7- The spread of Greek culture to many lands, which 
resulted from the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
brought many changes. In the new cities which were 
founded by Alexander and his successors temples were 
erected to Greek divinities as well as to local gods, and 
the worship of Oriental divinities, such as Sarapis, Isis, 
and Harpocrates, spread to Greece itself. The sculptors 
of the Hellenistic Age (dated usually from the death of 
Alexander in 323 B.c.) based their creations upon the 
types established in earlier times, but modified them to 
embody contemporary ideas, which were in the direction 
of more slender forms, more theatrical poses, and greater 
realism in detail. The Aphrodite of Melos is less stocky 
than the fourth- and fifth-century models by which it 
was inspired ; the Apollo Belvedere (a Roman copy of a 
Hellenistic original) shows well the theatrical quality; 
the Demeter and the Artemis from the great group by 
Damophon of Messene suggest individual character 
much more than the highly idealized forms of earlier 
days. The Tyche of Antioch, created early in the third 
century by Eutychides and worked out as an elaborate 
allegory of the town itself, was the ancestress of many 
similar representations of a goddess who became im- 
mensely popular, the Fortune of the individual city. 
The erudite character of much Hellenistic sculpture is 
well illustrated by the Battle of the Gods and Giants 
which decorated the great Altar of Zeus and Athena at 
Pergamum. In the high relief of this elaborate composi- 
tion are found Aether and other divinities who can have 
had little real significance even to the Greeks themselves, 
and in the treatment of the figures with their contorted 
poses and bulging muscles gods and giants alike are 
hardly to be distinguished from contemporary athletic 
types. The gods have descended from Olympus and 
become much more like ordinary mortals. The diffuse 
and varied character of Hellenistic art accurately re- 


flects the disintegration of Greek civilization in its last 
phase. 

E. Biiachor, Greek Vase Painting (translated by G. C. Richards, 
1921); Winifred Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes (1929); A. W. 
L^rence, Classical Sculpture (1929), Later Greek Sculpture 
(ii.sela M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 
(U.S.A., 1929); D. S. Robertson, Handbook of Grech and Roman 
Architecture (1929). See also religion, minoan-mycenaean. 

G. H. C. 

ARTABAZUS (c. 387-c. 325 b.c.), son of Phamabazus 
(q.v.) and Apamc. His consistent loyalty to Artaxerxes II 
(q.v.) was rewarded by his appointment as satrap of 
Dascyleum, a position which was hereditary in his family. 
Under Artaxerxes III he revolted, and, aided successively 
by Chares and Pammenes, held out until 352, when he 
was forced to seek refuge in Macedonia. His return to 
Persia was arranged by Mentor, his brother-in-law, in 
345. After Gaugainela he fled with Darius III, but 
deserted from Bessus to Alexander, who made him 
satrap of Bactria, a command which he resigned in 328. 

D. E. W. W. 

ARTAVASDES I of Armenia succeeded his father 
Tigranes before 52 n.c., and was Rome’s ally when 
Crassus invaded Mesopotamia ; but Orodes* simultaneous 
invasion of Armenia brought him over to Parthia’s side, 
and he married his sister to Orodes* son Pacorus. The 
story of the performance of the Bacchae at the wedding 
feast in the Armenian capital has led to a suggestion that 
Artavasdes, who is said to have written Greek ‘histories’, 
was the unknown historian whom Plutarch followed in 
the Parthian part of his Life of Crassus ; but the unknown 
was certainly an eastern Greek. Artavasdes remained 
Parthia’s ally till Antony’s invasion in 36, when Canidius 
defeated him and he became (in name) an ally of Antony ; 
he deserted in the critical battle, and in 34 Antony 
punished him by conquering Armenia and leading him 
in triumph at Alexandria. Contrary to Roman custom, 
Antony spared his life; later he was put to death by 
Cleopatra. 

W. W. Tam, CAH ix, ch. 14, x, ch. 3 ; The Creeks in Bactria and 
India (1938), 51 ff. W. W. T. 

ARTAXATA, the capital city of Armenia, on the river 
Araxes, in the district of Ararat, c. 20 miles south-west 
of Erivan. It was founded by Artaxias I, traditionally 
with the advice and assistance of Hannibal (Strabo ii. 
528 ; Plut. Luc. 31). It was several times captured by the 
Romans during their invasions of Armenia; Corbulo 
burnt it in a.d. 58 (Tac. Ann. 13. 41); it was rebuilt by 
Tiridates brother of Vologeses (q.v.) and renamed Nero- 
nia (Dio Cass. 63. 7), but reverted to its old name. It was 
finally destroyed by Statius Priscus (a.d. 163). M. S. D. 

ARTAXERXES (i) I {Macrocheir)^ king of Persia, son 
of Xerxes and Amestris, began his forty years* reign on 
his father’s assassination in 464 b.c. He overcame dis- 
affection in the court, in Bactria, and in Egypt, which, 
through Athenian support, resisted until 454. The peace 
of Callias (449) regulating relations with Athena was, on 
balance, a Persian diplomatic success. He was dominated 
by his mother ; but his generous treatment of Themisto- 
cles, and of the Jewish and Egyptian minorities, suggests 
political sense rather than weakness. D. £. W. W. 

ARTAXERXES (2) II {Mnemon) (c. 436-358 b.c.), son 
of Darius II and Parysatis, ascended the Persian throne 
in 404. After crushing Cyrus’ rebellion and repelling 
Spartan intervention in Asia Minor (peace of Antalcidas 
386), he twice failed in the attempt to recover Egypt 
(385-383 and 374). He succeeded in suppressing tJfie 
Satraps’ Revolt (366-358), largely through mutual dis- 
trust among his enemies. Flis incapacity and subservience 
to the will of his mother and of his wife, Statira, caused 
a progressive decline and disintegration of the Empire. 

D. E. W. W 
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ARTAXERXES (3) III {Ochus) succeeded his father, 
Artaxerxea II, in 358 b.c. He secured his position by the 
wholesale execution of his brothers, and by crushing 
Orontes and Artabazus. In 343 (after a previous failure 
in 351) he reconquered Egy^pt with the aid of Mentor, 
who later recovered western Asia Minor. He was 
poisoned by hia minister Bagoas in 338. Though he 
misjudged the strength of Macedonia, his achievement 
in restoring the power and prestige of the central 
government indicates high qualities of statecraft and 
leadership. 

W. Judeich, PFT, «.v. *Artaxcrxea (3)’. D. E. W, W. 

ARTAXERXES (4) (Ardashir), the name of several 
Sassanid kings, the greatest being Artaxerxes I (a.d. 
211-12 to 241), founder of the New Persian empire of the 
Sassanida. Taking advantage of the confusion in the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire to assume the king- 
ship of Istakhr, and then to conquer the neighbouring 
principalities one by one, he finally defeated Artabanus V 
of Parthia in battle and entered Ctesiphon in 224. After 
further campaigns his empire included Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan to the Oxus, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia. He was responsible for the political and 
religious organization of the Sassanian Empire, and he 
founded many cities. He maintained friendly relations 
with Rome and with the neighbouring Arab principalities. 

M. S. D. 

ARTEMIDORUS (i) of Tarsus (2nd and ist cc. d.c.), 
grammarian. For his edition of the Bucolic Poets he 
wrote Anth. PaL 9. 205. See also glossa (Greek). 

ARTEMIDORUS (2) (fl. 104-1 01 b.c.), a Greek of 
Ephesus, voyaged along Mediterranean shores, outer 
Spain (and Gaul?), and in Alexandria wrote eleven 
geographical books (/7€f)t7rAous', Ta y€wypa(l)ov^ieva, Pew- 
ypaifflas jStjSAia), often quoted. His records, especially of 
distances in western regions, including (misapplied) use 
of Roman measurements, were fair, with errors and 
confusions. For eastern waters and Ethiopia A. relied 
on Agatharchidcs (q.v.), adding distances and details as 
far as C. Guardafui ; for India, on Alexander’s writers and 
Megasthenes (q.v.). He made two calculations of the 
inhabited world’s length and two of its breadth, without 
determining positions by latitude and longitude. 

Dergrr, Gtsch. d. vHss. Erdkunde d. Gr. iv, 38 IT.; E. H. Bunbury, 
Hist, of Anc. Geog. ii (1879), 61 ff. E. H. W. 

ARTEMIDORUS (3) (late 2nd c. a.d.), bom at Ephesus, 
lived at Daldis in Lydia, travelled extensively to collect 
dreams, and wrote an extant treatise Ov^ipoKpiriKo) on 
their interpretation, a topic which had attracted the 
attention of serious men, as well as anecdote-mongers, 
since the Alexandrian age ; also OlwvoaKoinKd and X^tpo- 
aKOTTiKo. (palmistry). A. is important for the study of 
ancient folklore. 

Text, R. Ilercher (1864). W. Rrichnrdt, De ArUmidoro Daldiano 
(1894): R. Dietrich, Beitrdge zu A. (1910), J. D. D. 

ARTEMIS CAprepLig, occasionally ’^Aprap.is), a goddess 
universally worshipped in historical Greece, but in all 
likelihood pre-Hellenic. The name yields no Greek 
etymology, ‘Aprap.i^ being probably a popular assimila- 
tion of it to apraiiog (slaughterer, butcher ; sec O. Kem, 
Reltg. der Griechen i. 102). For features indicating a 
specifically Minoan origin, see Nilsson, Minoan-Myce- 
mean Religion, 432 ff. She is often confused with 
Hecate and Selene (qq.v.), with the fomicr owing to 
resemblance of character and functions, with the latter 
through learned speculation. Her proper sphere is the 
earth, and specifically the uncultivated parts, forests and 
hills, where wild beasts are plentiful ; it is true that she 


is often a city-goddess, but this is a secondary develop- 
ment of her importance, especially among women; cf. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glattbe der Hellenen ii. 148, 
for a good sketch of her. Her place among the deities 
was not won immediately, for she plays a feeble and 
even ridiculous port in the Iliad (21. 470 ff.); but she is 
already a daughter of Zeus, ’lady of wild things' {rrorvia 
6 ripwv), sister of Apollo, a huntress and a 'lion unto 
women’ (483), because their sudden and painless deaths 
are ascribed to her. Her functions as a birth-goddess 
and a bringer of fertility to man and beast, together with 
health to their offspring when bom (she is often Kovpo- 
rp 6 <l>os)t arc still obscure, at all events in the aristocratic 
circles for which Homer wrote ; we may believe that even 
then she was made more of among the common people. 
Of mythology she has not much; for the story of her 
birth as Apollo’s twin, see leto; it is certain that she 
had originally nothing to do with him. The principal 
adventure which she never shares with her brother is 
the slaying of Orion (q.v.). But it is highly probable that 
many of the stories of women or nymphs who bear 
children were originally myths of Artemis (or some 
similar goddess), for being a giver of fertility she can 
hardly have been other than a mother-deity hersclf\(8ee 
Famell, op. cit. infra, p. 442 ff.) ; the strongest instance 
is perhaps Callisto, whose name is suspiciously (ike 
Artemis* title KaWlarr). However, for historical Gretpka 
she was a virgin goddess, tliough a friend and helper of 
women in childbirth. 

Concerning her cult, it is characteristic that she seldom 
has the larger cattle sacrificed to her. Goats are a com- 
mon offering, and at Patrae Artemis Laphria was annually 
given a holocaust of wild beasts and birds, presided over 
by a priestess in a chariot drawn by stags like Artemis’ 
own (Callimachus, Dian. 98 ff.; see Paus. 7. 18. 12, 
J. Herbillon, Cultes de Patras, 55 ff.). It is not, however, 
certain that this was as primitive a rite as it seems. Else- 
where her votaries simulate beast-shape, suggesting a 
theriomorphic form of Artemis herself. At Brauron in 
Attica, little girls in saffron dresses (to imitate the tawny 
hide of the bear?) danced before her; they were said 
dpKT€v€t.v, to play the bear, and were themselves called 
ap#cToi(Ar. Lys. 645 and schol. ; Deubner, Attische Feste, 
207). The existence of the word vePevciv, to play the 
fawn, suggests a similar rite in Larissa and Demetrias 
(Liddell-Scott* s.v., in add. et corr. ; P. Clement, Ant. 
Class, hi (1934), 401 ff.). At Halae a pretence of human 
sacrifice was made, a few drops of blood being drawn 
from a man’s throat with a sword (Eur. IT 1450(7.); 
actual human sacrifice at Phocaea is alleged (Pythocles 
ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 32, 7 Stahlin; doubtfully 
authentic). These are some of her most characteristic 
and unusual rites; in many places there probably was 
little to distinguish her cult from that of any other 
important deity. That she develops into a city-goddess 
has already been said ; occasionally she shows a connexion 
with agriculture (Famell, p. 455 ff.). 

Artemis is very often identified with foreign goddesses 
of a more or less similar kind. Mythologically, the most 
important of these identifications is with the goddess of 
a barbarous people in the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), 
whose cult was said to have been imported by Orestes to 
Halae (see above). Historically, that having the widest- 
reaching results was probably with the great goddess of 
Ephesus, which was in many ways essentially right, 
though the two cults had quite independent origins. From 
Ephesus the worship of this 'Artemis' was carried to 
Massilia by the Phocaeans, and thence again it made its 
way to Rome, where the Aventinc temple of Diana (q.v.) 
had a statue modelled on the Ephesian typc(Strabo 4. i . 5), 

Identifications with other goddesses in Greece itself, 
besides Hecate and Selene, were not uncommon. A clear 
example is the so-called Artemis Orthia of Sparta, where 
it is archaeologically certain that Orthia came thither with 
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the Dorians, and therefore cannot have been originally 
the same as a pre-Hellenic deity; see Artemis Orthia 
(Hellenic Society, supp. paper No. 5, 1929), 399 ff. No 
doubt many identifications were so complete that they 
now escape our notice. 

Several recent treatises are mentioned above. The beat collection 
of material ia still Farnell, Cults of the Greek States ii. 42^ ff., 
though some of liis conclusions on minor points must now be given 
up. H.J.R. 

ARTEMISIA I, princess of Caria, ruled under Persian 
suzerainty over Hdicamassus, Cos, Nisyrus, and Calyn- 
dus. She accompanied Xerxes* expedition with five ships, 
perhaps as commander of the Asiatic Dorians. According 
to Herodotus, whose account (probably based on a Hali- 
camassian source) is strongly biased in her favour, she 
vainly urged Xerxes not to attack at Salamis (probably a 
prophecy ex eventu ) ; she fought prominently in the battle 
and escaped pursuit by sinking an intervening Calyndian 
vessel. Afterwards she urged Xerxes to immediate re- 
treat and transported part of his family to Ephesus. 

P. T. 

ARTEMISIA II succeeded her brother and husband 
Mau8olus(q.v.)'of Caria in 353-3520.0. In Ills memory she 
completed the Mausoleum (q.v.), and promoted a literary 
competition attended by the most famous rhetoricians 
(Isocrates, Theodectes, etc.) ; Theopompus won the prize. 
In 350 an attack on Rhodes by democratic exiles, relying 
on the support of Athens which Demosthenes (Or. 15) 
vainly tried to secure, gave Artemisia a pretext to subdue 
Rhodes and the adjacent islands. She died soon after- 
wards. 

U. Kahratedt, Forschungen (1910). 22 f., ii4f.; A. Momigliano 
Riv, Fil. 1936, 54 ff.; K. J. Deloch, Griech. Geschuhte* (1923), pt. 2, 
14211. P.T. 

ARTEMISIUM, a promontory on the north-west coast 
of Euboea, so called from a temple of Artemis Proseoa 
on this site. The place is perhaps to be identified with 
the village of Potaki near the Bay of Penki. For the 
battle of Artemisium, see Persian wars. 

G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (1901), 321 ff. P.T. 

ARTEMON (i) (probably not later than 2nd c, b.c.), 
sometimes identified with A. (2) of Cassandreia or A. (3) 
of Pergamum, edited the letters of Aristotle with notes 
on the art of letter- writing (Demetr. Eloc. 223, David on 
Arist. Cat. 24*28 Brandis). 

ARTEMON (2) of Cassandreia (perhaps 2nd or ist c. 
B.c.) wrote two bibliographical treatises, sometimes re- 
garded as parts of a single work: (i) On the Collection of 
Booksy (z) On the Use of BookSy in the second book of 
which he discussed the three types of scolion. 

FUG iv. 342 f. 

ARTEMON (3) 'OaTTO TJepydfioVy also styled o ItrropiKos, 
perhaps identical with A. (2) of Cassandreia, Cassandreia 
being his birthplace, Pergamum the scene of his literary 
activity (similar discrepancies in appellation often occur). 
He is several times mentioned in the scholia to Pindar 
for explanations based on history (d<^* lorropta?), and prob- 
ably wrote a commentary on some of the Odes. 

PW ii. 1446-7* ♦ J. D. D. 

ARTEMON ( 4 ) of Miletus wrote, during Nero's reign, 
a book on dreams which come true, with special reference 
to cures by Sarapis, cited by Artemidorus. 

FHG iv. 340; PW ii. 1448. 

ARTEMON (5) of Magnesia, date uncertain. Author of 
Famous Exploits of Women (Twv kot dpen^v ywaifl we- 
rr pay liar evpivwv SiijyTjpuTa), from which Sopater made 
exceipts. 

PWii 1447. 

4543 


^WTILLERY. Greek artillery represents an early stage 
in the logical improvement of man’s primitive weapons, 
the bow and the sling, against which men had learned to 
protect themselves with body-armour, shields, or city- 
walls. The catapult (kcitapeltes) was originally a streng- 
thened bow built on a stand, and fired arrows only. With 
the materials then available, the increase of power thus 
obtained was limited, but necessity produced a new 
invention, the torsion catapult; here the power was 
produced by many tightly twisted strands of an elastic 
material (often women’s hair), which could be tightened 
still more with a windlass and then released suddenly. 
Its first certain use is by Alexander against Tyre (332 
B.c.) ; he rnay have learned it from the Phoenicians, just 
as Dionysius I may have borrowed from Carthage when 
he introduced the earliest form of catapult into Greek 
warfare (c. 400 B.c.). 

The perfected weapon assumed two forms: it shot 
either arrows {KaraTriXTTjs or ofu/SeAi}?), or large stones 
(TterpoBoXos — fire-baskets could be substituted), and each 
was effective up to 200 yards. Though Dionysius had 
used catapults from land against ships, and Alexander to 
cover his crossing of a great river, their natural function 
was as siege-weapons {see siegecraft), equally necessary 
to besiegers and defenders alike, as is illustrated by 
Demetrius* siege of Rhodes (306). In the field, the 
slingers and archers held their ground, because of their 
greater mobility and rapidity of ‘fire*. Nor could naval 
warfare profit by artillery, because the ships could not 
bear the extra weight without a fatal loss of speed. 

After 300 there were no important technical improve- 
ments, though scientific research produced, besides 
treatises, an occasional interesting freak. Artillery never 
became a deciding factor in ancient warfare, except 
perhaps when it was still, comparatively, a novelty. In 
sieges it was the superior will, rather than the better 
material, which most often prevailed, as the Romans 
showed at Syracuse and Carthage and elsewhere. Rome 
added to the Greek technique nothing except the Roman 
will to succeed. 

W. W. Tarn, Hellenistie AfiVitary and Naval Developments 
loi ff. : E. Schramm, in Heertoesen und Kriegftihruj^ der Griechen 
und RSmer (J. Kromayer and G. Veith, 1928), 209 ff., with biblio- 
graphy and illustrationa. G. T. G 

ARULENUS RUSTTCUS 9 Junius, tribune of the 
plebs a.d. 66, praetor 69, possibly cos. suff. 92, Stoic 
philosopher and friend of Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus. Thrasea 
prevented him from vetoing the senatus consultum by 
which he was condemned to death. He fought foi 
Vitellius against Vespasian and was put to death by 
Domitian because of a panegyric upon Thrasea and 
Helvidius Priscus (about 93). A. M. 

ARUSIANUS MESSIUS (late 4th c. a.d.), gramma- 
rian, compiled an alphabetical list {exempla elocutionum) 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, and prepositions which have 
more than one construction (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 7. 
449-514). His citations from Sallust’s Historiae are 
particularly valuable. 

Teuffcl, § 427, 4; Schanz-Hoiius, § 839. J. F. M. 

ARVAL BRETHREN, see fratres arvales. 

ARVERNI, a Gallic tribe, occupying modem Auvergne. 
Craniometry and archaeology agree in assuming a con- 
siderable pre-Celtic survival among the population. The 
Arverni are reported as having long contested the primacy 
of Gaul with the Aedui (Caesar, BGall. i. 31. 3). In 
207 B.c. they treated with Hasdrubal (Livy 27. 39. 6), 
and in the next century, under Luemius and his son 
Bituitus, their empire, according to Strabo (4. 2. 3), 
stretched as far as the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the 
Rhdne. Bituitus was, however, defeated near the Rhdne 
by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Q, Fabixis Maximus 
Ea 
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(i2i), and subsequently arrested at the peace conference, 
the Arvernian Empire being reduced to suzerainty over 
some neighbouring tribes. In 52 Vercingetorix (q.v.), 
son of a former Arvernian king, led the Gallic revolt 
against Caesar, and defeated an attempt upon the hill-fort 
capital, Gergovia. Under Augustus the capital was 
moved to Augustonemetum {Clermont-'Ferrand), and 
the tribe lost its powers of suzerainty; but it seemingly 
obtained the position of civitas libera. Its principal 
temple — of Mercury Dumias — on the Puy-dc-D6me was 
famous for a statue erected by the Greek Zenodorus at 
the cost of forty million sesterces (Pliny, HN 34. 45). 
The region was devastated in the third century by the 
Alamanni, and after a heroic struggle was ceded to the 
Visigoths in a.d, 475. 

C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule ii. 546-52, iii. O. Hirschfcld, 

Kleine Schriften (1913), 200-1. C. E. S. 

ARX, see CAPITOL. 

ASCALABUS, in mythology, son of Misme, an Attic 
woman. His mother gave Demeter (q.v.), who was 
looking for Persephone, a vessel of water, meal, and 
pennyroyal; he laughed at her for drinking it greedily, 
and she threw what was left of it over him, whereat he 
became a spotted lizard. 

Anton. Lib. 24, citing Nicander; Ov. Met. 5. 446 IT. II. J. R. 

ASCALAPHUS, in mythology, (i) son of Arcs (q.v.); 
(2) son of Orphne (Ov. Met. 5. 539), a nymph of the 
river Acheron, or Gorgyra (Apollod. i. 33), and Acheron. 
When Persephone was carried off by Pluto (see hades). 
Demeter obtained from Zeus a promise that she should 
return if she had eaten notliing in the lower world. 
Ascalaphus had seen her eat a few pomegmnate-seeds 
and betrayed her; Persephone turned him into an owl 
(Ovid) or Demetcr put him under a great stone (Apollod.). 

H. J. R. 

ASCANIUS, the son of Aeneas (q.v.). According to 
Virgil, his mother was the Trojan Creusa, and he accom- 
panied his father to Italy after the fall of Troy (/Jen. 2). 
Livy (1.3) mentions an alternative version, that he was 
bom from Aeneas* marriage to Lavinia after the founda- 
tion of Lavinium; and tells how he became king on 
Aeneas’ death, but later left Lavinium and founded Alba 
Longa on the Alban Mount. Latin authors also call him 
lulus, and the gens Julia claimed descent from him. 

w. s. w. 

ASCLEPIAD, see metre, creek, III (ii). 

ASCLEPIADES (i) of Tragilus (4th c. D.c.), pupil of 
Isocrates, wrote a work, Tpaywbov^eva, on the myths of 
Greek tragedy and their treatment (FGrH i. 12), which 
probably became an important source for Mythographi. 

ASCLEPIADES (2), whose pen-name was Sicelidas 
(fl. 270 B.C.), the most brilliant of the Alexandrian 
epigrammatists, has some forty poems in the Anthology, 
mainly on love. Exquisitely tender and imaginative, but 
clear and economical in expression, they distil the quin- 
tessence of the love-elegy and drinking-song into the 
inscrip tional form of the epigram. A. was probably the 
first to introduce into love-poetry many of the erotic 
themes and symbols (e.g. Love the archer) which have 
become part of world-poetry. He was a close friend of 
Hedylus and Posidippus (q.v. 2) ; Callimachus was deeply 
influenced by him. 

R. Reitzenstcin, Epigram und Skolion (1893), 96 ff. C. H. 

ASCLEPIADES (3) of Pnisa in Bithynia practised 
medicine in Rome, where he died at an advanced age 
(about 40 B.C.). A sensualist and materialist, influenced 
by Epicurus and Heraclides Ponticus, he accepted the 
atomic theory, rejecting all teleology and stressing 
the importance of phenomenal appearances. Opposed to 


the theory of humours and of the healing power of nature, 
he explained health as the unhindered movement of the 
bodily coipuscJes, disease as their inhibited movement. 
His therapy, consisting in diet rather than in drugs, was 
based on the principle tuto, celeriter, iucunde, and made 
him equally well liked by high and low. Owing to its 
consistency and originality, his system influenced con- 
temporary and later physicians and philosophers. 

Text: Frapmenta, Ch. G. Gumpert (1749), not complete. List 
of writings: Suaeniihl, Gesch. gt. Lit. Alex. ii. 439. 

Literature: Summary, F. Uberweg-K. Praechter, Die Philosophie 
d. Aliertums (1926), 138 f., besides W. A. Heidel, Harv. Stud. 
1911; T. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome \ M.Wcllmann, 

PW li. 1632, still important, though antiquated in general charac- 
terization. L. E. 

ASCLEPIADES (4) of Myrleia in Bithynia (ist. c. B.c.) 
worked in Spain, and wrote on the history of Bithynia, 
and of scholarship; on Homer and Theocritus; and, as 
Atticist analogist, Hepl opBoypatfiLas. He insisted that 
grammar was a • cf. Sext. Emp. Math, i . 60-72. 

P.B.R. F. 

ASCLEPIODOTUS (ist c. b.c.), probably Posidonius’ 
pupil, wrote on Greek and Macedonian military tactics. 
His book, the earliest extant specimen of a school treatise 
on a virtually dead branch of the military art, is a pedantic 
drill-book, in which the phalanx too often becomis a 
mathematical scheme. Probably it largely reproduces a 
lost work of Posidonius ; but some things may go back 
through Posidonius to Polybius, and occasionally it gives 
an item of real value, as e.g. that the famous 7 'hcssalian 
cavalry fought in a rhomboid formation. 

K. K. Muller, ‘Asklepiodotos’ in PW\ Illinois Greek Club, 
Asclepiodotus (Loth t 1923). W. VV. T, 

ASCLEPIUS {^AuKXriTnoSy basic non -Tonic form 
'AuKAamos), hero and god of healing. In the Iliad he 
is a mortal, the ‘blameless physician’, taught his art by 
Chiron. To Hesiod and Pindar (Pyth. 3) he was the son 
of Apollo and Coronis, daughter of Phlcgyas. Coronis 
proved faithless and with her lover Ischys was slain by 
Artemis, but Apollo (or Hermes, Pans. 2. 26. 6) snatched 
the unborn A. from the pyre, and entrusted him to 
Chiron. For daring to restore Hippolytus to life, he was 
slain by a thunderbolt of Zeus, ^'here were conflicting 
versions (cf. Paus. 2. 26. 3 7): Epidaunis (supported by 
Delphi) claimed to be his birthplace, and told how he was 
exposed by Coronis-Aigle and nurtured by a goat; in 
Messenia, Apollo and the Leucippid Arsinoe were con- 
sidered his parents, in southern Arcadia, Arsippus and 
Arsinofi. His wife is generally called Epione, and his 
children include Machaon and Podalirius, the physicians 
of the Iliad, and the personifications Hygieia, Panaceia, 
laso, and (an Athenian addition) Aceso. 

2 . While many writers have classed A. with the 
chthonian deities, Famell has adduced strong evidence 
to show that he was in origin a hero, later elevated to 
full divinity; as a god, despite a few chthonian traits 
(e.g. the snake and possibly the rite of incubation), his 
associations are with the celestial divinities. His primary 
function, healing, is no criterion of his nature, for that 
art might be practised by gods, whether celestial or 
chthonian, or by heroes (cf. rjpws larpos at Athens). 
Unlike Trophonius, with whom he has been erroneously 
identified, he was not, except in a limited sphere, a giver 
of oracles, and even though, as Ewrrip, he was on rare 
occasions invoked to protect from shipwreck and other 
ills, healing remained his chief concern. 

3. 7 'he cult possibly originated at Tricca in Thessaly 
(Strabo 437 ; home of Machaon, II. 4. 202), though the 
birth story is localized in eastern Thessaly. I'hence he 
was carried, perhaps by the ‘Phlcgyans*, into Phocis, 
where he was called A. Apyayira^s (Paus. 10. 32. 12), and 
Boeotia, and now probably originated his fateful alliance 
with Apollo. In the Peloponnesus, the cult at Titane 
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contained certain archaic features (Paus. 2. ii. 6-8), 
and Hygieia may be native here. The cult at Gerenia 
in Messenia derived from Tricca, and even Epidaurus, 
despite its pretensions, never entirely forgot the Thessa- 
lian origin of A. At Epidaurus the hero, through his 
association with Apollo Maleatas, first attained real 
prominence, and Epidaurus became the metropolis from 
which many of the later shrines were founded : at Athens 
in 420 B.c. (with some non-Epidaurian influence), Per- 
gamum (apparently 4th c.), Rome in 293-291 b.c. (see 
AESCULAPIUS), Balagrae of Gyrene (Paus. 2. 26. 9), and, 
in some degree at least, Lebene in Crete. At Cos local 
tradition (Herod. 2. 97) insisted on a Triccan origin. 
In instituting new shrines, a sacred snake, representing 
the god, was fetched from the mother temple ; the famous 
story (Lucian, Alex.) of the charlatan Alexander's 
quackery at Abonuteichos is illuminating. Of the 
Hellenistic temples the greatest were at Epidaurus and 
Cos (cf. Herodas 4) ; under the Empire Pergamum ranked 
highest, and thence in Pausanias* time the cult was 
carried to Smyrna (Paus. 2. 26. 9). 

4* The cult appealed strongly to the rising individual- 
ism of the fourth and ensuing centuries, since it provided 
a close personal relationship with the divine and could 
evoke a fervid personal devotion (as with Aelius Aristides) 
seldom found in the formal State religion. The number 
and magniflccnce of the temples and the quantities of 
ex-votos attest its popularity. The central feature of 
the cures was the ritual of incubation, amply described 
by Aristophanes {Pint. 653-747). Many of the recorded 
cures are sheer miracles, and while much was accom- 
plished by auto-suggestion and the workings of faith, 
use was also made of pragmatic therapeutic methods: 
dietetic regimens, baths (at Pergamum in radio-active 
springs), and exercise. In a sense the great sanctuaries 
were sanatoria, equipped with theatres, gymnasia, and 
baths, but how far the secular physicians, sometimes 
designated as Asclcpiadae, derived their science from the 
priestly craft remains an open question, though the 
foundation of the temple at Cos (mid-4th c.) was perhaps 
due largely to disciples of Hippocrates. The chronic 
invalid Aelius Aristides is a valuable witness for the 
methods employed in his time in the cult. See medi- 
cine, II. 

5. Usually associated with A. were Ids children, 
especially Hygieia, personified Health; Tclcsphorus is 
a late Pergamene addition to the cult. The sacred snalce 
regularly assists in the cures, sometimes also dogs, to 
which, at Piraeus, sacrifices were even ordained {IG ii*. 
4962). The organization of the cult followed normal 
lines; likewise ^e festivals for A., the Asclepieia, con- 
sisted of the usual hymns, processions, and sacrifices. 
Of the various paeans to A. one, especially famous, con- 
tinued in use at Athens for 500 years and more, and 
copies have been found also at Er^hrae, in Macedonia, 
and in Egypt; late antiquity ascribed it to Sophocles, 
probably because of his famed * reception’ of A. at Athens 
and consequent heroization as Ae^iwy, Of epithets of A. 
may be mentioned Sojrrjp, common on inscriptions, and 
Ilaidv ; Zeus A. is late, as is awriip twv 6\wv and the 
title pLvarqs. 

6 . In art A. generally appears as a mature, bearded 
man, similar to Zeus, but with a kindlier, milder expres- 
sion; Calamis and Scopas portrayed him as beardless, 
and Boethus as a child. His most constant attributes are 
the staff (cf. rite of rrjs pdfiSov avdXrjipLs at Cos, Hip- 
pocr. Ep. II, p. 778 Kuhn), and the snake, often coiled 
about the staff. Generally the god is standing, as in the 
fifth-century original from Emporion in Spain (R. Car- 
penter, The Greeks in Spain (U.S.A. 1925), 104 ff.); in 
the famous chryselephantine statue by T'hrasymedes at 
Epidaurus, described by Pausanias (2. 27. 2) and figured 
on coins, A. is seated, the staff in his left hand, his right 
extended above the head of a serpent, and beside the 


throne lies a dog. The scroll or tablet which he sometimes 
bears probably represents medical learning. 

L. R. Famcll, Greek Hero Cults (1921), ch. 10; E. J. and L. Edel- 
Btcin, AscLepius (a vols., U.S.A. 1945); W. H, D. Rouse, Greek 
Votive Offerings (1902), ch. 5; A. Walton, The Cult of Asklepios 
(U.S.A. 1894); U. V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Isyllos von Epi- 
dauros (1886). Special topics: R. Herzog, Wunderheilungen von 
Epidauros (1931); on paeans, J. H. Oliver, Hesp. 1936; F. Kutsch, 
AttUche Heilgotter und Heilheroen (1913): on A. and Sophocles, 
F. R. Walton, Ilarv. Stud. 1935; W. S. Ferguson, Harv. Thenl. 
Rev. 1944, 86; P. Schazmann and R. Herzog, Kos, vol. i, Asklepieion 
(1932) ; O. Deubner, Das Asklepieion von Pergamon (1938). F. U. W. 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus (9 b . c .- a . d . 76; 
Hieron. Chron, on 76, the year he became blind being 64 ; 
see Clark), of Padua (‘Livius noster’, Asc. 68 [on Cic. 
Com.) ; Sil. Pun. 12. 212), a ’historicus clams’. Quintilian 
(1.7.24) makes probable an early relationship with Livy. 
Servius on Eel. 4. 1 1 implies that he knew Asinius Gallus 
(d. A.D. 33); Suid. s.v. AttLkios connects him with 
Junius Blaesus, cos. a . d . 10, not the consul of 28 (E. 
Klebs, PW). Lost writings are(i) Vita Sallustii, [Acron] 
on Hor. Sat. i. 2. 41. (2) Symposion, imitating Plato, 
on physical exercises as promoting health and longevity 
(Suid., and Plin. HN. 7. 159). (3) Contra obtrectatores 
Vergilii (Donat, ap. Suet.). We possess only a fragment 
of his commentary on Cicero’s orations (Pir., Scaur., 
Mil., Com., Tog. Cand.), written between a . d . 54 and 
57. It elucidates their history and chronology, on the 
basis of Cicero’s published (and unpublished) works, 
except the letters to Atticus. Poggio found a ninth- 
century MS. at St. Gall: his copy is in Madrid (P. 
Matritensis). It was also copied by Sozomenus of 
Pistoja (S. Pistoriensis), and by Bartolomeo di Monte- 
pulciano (Laur. 54, 15). Included in Sangallensis was 
a fifth-century commentary on Dm Caec., Verr. i and 2 
to § 35. This is of grammatical character, and is quoted 
as Pseudo- Asconius. 

A. C. Clark, Q. Asconii Pediani Commentarii (O.C.T. 1907); 
Scholiastae Ciceronis Oralionum recensuit Th. Stangl ii (19 <2). 

G. C. R. 

ASCULUM PICENUM, the capital of Picenum, 
strongly placed amid imposing mountains near the 
Adriatic on the R. Tmentus (Strabo 5. 241); nowadays 
Ascoli Piceno, with numerous ancient remains. Rome 
captured Asculum in 268 B.c. and continued the Via 
Salaria to it (Floms i. 14). The Social War broke out 
here, but the Romans recovered the town after a two- 
year siege and grimly punished it (App. BCiv. i. 38, 47, 
48). In imperial times it was a colonia (Pliny, HN 3. 
111). Asculum Picenum should be distinguished from 
Asculum (better Ausculum) in Apulia (nowadays Ascoli 
Satriano), where Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 279 B.c. 

E. T. S. 

ASELLIO9 Sempronius, historian, military tribune at 
Numantia in 134-13 3 B.c., wrote a history {res gestae) 
of his own times, not in annalistic form (annales), but, 
presumably under the influence of Polybius, with prag- 
matic treatment. Perhaps beginning at the destruction 
of Carthage, it included the year 137 B.c. in bk. 4, Ti. 
Gracchus’ death in bk. 5, and Livius Drusus’ death 
(91 B.c.) in bk. 14. In a celebrated fragment on the 
function of histoiyr (Gellius 5. 18. 8), he distinguishes 
between pragmatic historia and formd annales. 

H. Peter, HRReli* (1914), pp. ccxlii and 179; W. Stelkens, DerrCm. 
Geschichtsschreiber Sempr. Asellio (1867); W, Eggert, Sempr. Asellio 
(1869); M. Gelzer, Hermes 1934, 46. A. H. McD. 

ASIA (continent). The name was probably derived from 
*Assiuva’, the Hittite designation of north-west Asia 
Minor; in Homer {II. 2. 461) it denoted the hinterland 
of Ionia. Between 800 and 500 B.c. Greek explorers 
realized the existence of great land-masses beyond 
Europe and included all of these under ‘Asia’. After 
500 they separated Africa from Asia and fixed the 
boundaries of Asia at Suez and (usually) at the R. Don. 
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Herodotus knew that a route led up the Don and into the 
Asian steppe ; he had a fairly accurate conception of the 
Persian Empire as far as Babylonia, and sporadic in- 
formation about Arabia, Iran, and north-west India; 
like most Greeks before Alexander, he gave Asia Minor 
a narrow neck at its eastern base Greek knowledge of 
Asia progressed little until Alexander opened up the 
continent as far as the Syr Daria, the Himalayas, and 
the Jhelum, and the sea route between India and the 
Persian Gulf. The Hellenistic Greeks obtained some 
knowledge of the Ganges valley (see megasthenes), and 
met Chinese travellers advancing across the Tarim basin 
(see seres). But inner Arabia remained a secret to them, 
and their knowledge of the Caspian basin was inferior 
to that of Herodotus (see Caspian sea, patrocles). The 
irruptions of the Parthians (250 B.c.) and of the Tochari 
and Sacae (i 50) into Iran virtually cut off the Greeks from 
centra] Asia. 

In the second century a.d. the Roman emperors 
secured greater freedom of travel through the Parthian 
dominions, and Greek traders, advancing to Daraut 
Kurghan, renewed contact with Chinese merchants and 
gained knowledge of the Pamirs, Tianshan, and Altai. 
In the Erst two centuries a.d. Greek traders also opened 
up the Indian coast as far as C. Comorin, and occasion- 
ally visited the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Tongking. 

Cary-Warmington, Fxplonrs, 56 fF., 130 fF. See also Arabia, 
BACTHIA, HIPPALUS, INDIA, TAPHOBANB. £. H. W. 

ASIA (Roman province). Attains III of Pergamum 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, and at his death 
in 133 B.c. it was constituted as provincia Asia by M* 
Aquilius (see aquilius 2). Originally the province 
consisted of Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, and almost certainly 
Caria; Phrygia was given to Mithridates Eupator of 
Pontus, and was not incorporated in the province till 
1 16. Between 80 and 49 the conventus of Laodicea, 
Apamea, and Synnada, which lay along the route by 
which the governor of Cilicia travelled to his province, 
were for convenience assigned to Cilicia. From 49 B.c. 
till A.D. 297 Asia included all the territory from Tyriaion 
to the sea, with the adjacent islands ; it was bounded on 
the north by Bithynia, on the south by Lycia, and on the 
east (after 25 B.c.) by Galatia. 

The province Asia was rich in natural resources and 
in the products of agriculture and industry (its dyed 
wool fabrics were famous), and its harbours were entre- 
pdts for the trade which crossed it by the Hermus and 
Maeander valley routes from the interior of Asia Minor 
and countries farther east. On this wealthy land the 
Roman Republican governors and capitalists descended 
like vultures, and its hatied of Rome had grown to white 
heat when it joined Mithridates in 88-84 mas^ 

sacred 80,000 Italian residents in one day. In 84 Sulla 
reorganized Asia and brought order into its system of 
taxation; this year was used as the beginning of the 
provincial era in the eastern part of the province till the 
end of the Imperial period. Asia continued to suffer 
from arbitrary exactions during the civil wars ; order and 
prosperity returned to it with the foundation of the 
Principate. At the partition of provinces between Augus- 
tus and the Senate Asia became Senatorial, with a gover- 
nor of consular rank who governed as proconsul. The 
governor landed and resided at Ephesus, and was as- 
sisted by three legates and a quaestor. 

Asia was a conglomeration of city territories; several 
of these cities had been autonomous in the Attalid 
period, and a few of those retained a titular freedom 
under the Romans. The cities, under the authority of 
the governor, continued to be administered by their own 
councils and magistrates, often w ith the assistance of a 
logistes appointed by the emperor, who controlled 
finance and expenditure. For purposes of jurisdiction 
the province was divided into conventus, according to 


Pliny nine in number; later others were added. Pro- 
vincial unity was expressed in the commune Asiae (koivov 
a General Assembly of all the cities in the 
province, which met annually in this or that city, pro- 
vided for the official worship of Rome and Augustus, 
organized games and festivals, and made representations 
to the emperor, sometimes with good effect, on matters 
concerning the administration of the province. In the 
first two centuries of the Empire Asia enjoyed great 
prosperity, of which memorials survive in splendid ruins 
and handsome monuments all over the country, as well 
as in the works of Dio Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides. 
The province shared in the universal sufferings of the 
third century, and in the fourth century, when the Anato- 
lian roads led no longer westwards to Greece and Rome, 
but northwards to Constantinople, it lost its age-long 
position as an entrepdt of inter-continental trade. Mean- 
time Diocletian, about a.d. 297, had divided Asia into 
seven provinces: see, e.g., lydia, phrygia. 

V. Chapot, La Province romairu d*Asie (1904); T, R. S. Brough- 
ton, in Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pc. 4; ]onte. Eastern Cities, ch. a. 

W. M. C. 

ASlANISMi see rhetoric, creek, para. 6. 

ASIATICUS, see sciPio (7), valejxius (18). 

ASINIUS, see CALLUS (s), pollio. 

ASIUS of Samos (? 7th or 6th c. B.c.), poet (Athi 3. 
125 b 7 roir)Tr)v TraAaidv); author of genealogies, satirical 
poetry in hexameters (on the luxury of the Samians), and 
elegiacs. 

EOF 202-5. 

ASKOLIASMOS (dafcoiAiao/xor), a country sport in 
Attica. The players tried to keep their balance while 
jumping on an inflated and greasy wineskin (doKos), 
I’he occasion seems to have been the Rural Dionysia 
(see dionysia; Comutus, Theol. Graec. p. 60, 23 Lang; 
Suidas, B.v. ; Verg. G, 2. 384). That it w^as a religious or 
magical ceremony and that it belonged to any other 
festival seem to be mis-statements; see L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 117, 135. H. J. R. 

ASMONIUS (5th c. A.D.), author of works on grammar 
and metre (now lost) which Priscian used. 

TeufTel, § 445, 8; Schanz-Hoaius, § 825. 

ASPASIA, a Milesian woman who came to Athens as 
a courtesan and became attached to Pericles, who di- 
vorced his wife (between 450 and 443 b.c.), and lived 
with her thereafter, as his mistress. Naturally the political 
enemies of Pericles took the opportunity of attacking her ; 
but these charges are not more trustworthy than other 
scandals of the law-courts and comedy. Aristophanes 
parodies them admirably in his story of the origin of the 
Peloponnesian War (Ach. 515-39). Aspasia’s intellec- 
tual attainments, on the other hand, are attested directly 
by the Socratics (especially Aeschines), and indirectly by 
comedy: she was Hera to the Olympian Pericles, Deia- 
nira to his Heracles, and so forth. About the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, perhaps when Pericles* own 
position was weakened in consequence of the pestilence, 
she was prosecuted for 'impiety*, but acquitted, Pericles 
pleading for her. She had a son by him, Pericles the 
younger, who was specially legitimated after the death 
of Pericles* two sons by his first wife. After Pericles* 
death ^in 429 she apparently became the mistress of 
Lysicles, a popular leader, who was killed in 428. She 
lived on in Athens and was buried there. A. W. G. 

ASPASIUS (c. A.D. 1 00-150), Peripatetic. His com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Cat., Int., Metaph., Ph., and 
CaeL, and his LibelLus de naturaltbus passtonibus are lost; 
his commentary on the Eth. Nic, survives in part (ed. 
G. Heylbut, 1889). 

PWu. 1722 . 
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ASPENDUS, a Greek colony in Pomphylia, claiming 
descent from Argos. Though assessed as a member of 
the Delian League (/G* i. 64), it preferred Persian rule, 
even resisting Alexander. Occupied by Ptolemy I. it 
was later subject to the Seleucids till 189 B.c., when 
C. Manlius admitted it to the alliance of the Roman 
people; though no longer free it still vaunted this title 
on its Imperial coins. It was an important harbour and 
its wealth is attested by its ruins. 

K. Lonckoroiliski, StCidte Pamphyliens (1890) i. 85-124. 

A.H.M.J. 

ASPER, Aemilius (late 2nd c. a.d.), wrote commen- 
taries (now lost) on Terence, Sallust [Historiae and 
Cot.), and Virgil, which dealt with subject-matter and 
diction and included parallels from Greek and Latin 
authors. Aelius Donatus (q.v.) probably borrowed freely 
from him. The ars extant under his name (ed. Keil, 
Gramm, Lat, 5. 547-54) is apocryphal. 

Tcuffel, § 374, I ; Schanz-Hosiua, § 598. J. F. M. 

ASPRENAS, the name of two Augustan rhetoricians, 
Lucius and Publius, whose declamations are mentioned 
in Seneca’s Controversiae and Suasoriae, 

Teuffel, § 267, 2. 

ASSONANCE, GREEK. Assonance is the recurrence 
of a sound in words which strikes the car. The defini- 
tion is, of necessity, subjective; and the Greek ear seems 
not to have noticed recurrences which strike our ear 
harshly; e.g. Eur. Ale. 160 eXovear*, €k S* eXovaa] IT 
1339, Phoen. 1174, Or. 238, Soph. Phil. 372. The Greeks 
tolerated such homoeoteleuta as Thuc. 2. 43. 6 o ^erd 
pCDfiTjS K0.I KOLvfjs €Xm8o5‘ tt/xa yiyvofj.evos' avaiadr^ro^ 
Odvaro^ief. [Andoc.] 4. 39, PI. Le^. 949 c, Dem. 18. 238). 
Euripides, however, was taunted, perhaps unfairly, 
with putting in too many sigmas (Plato Com. fr. 30. 
Eubulus fr. 26-7). 

(1) Alliteration. There are a few apparently 
intentional examples in Homer (e.g. 0 181 ;^i;yTo 
;(oAd8fff, more in Aeschylus, not so many in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Alliterations in tt are the most numerous. 
(The commonness of tt as an initial letter does not wholly 
account for this.) Next come a and k. The most famous 
example is Soph. OT 371 tu^Aoj rd t’ wra rov re vovv 
rd T* d/LL/xar’ el, Cf. also Aesch. Ag. 819-20, Cho. 89, 
566, Soph. El. 210, Eur. Hipp. 1201-2, Phoen. 488-9. 
In the prose of the pre-Socratics alliteration undoubtedly 
plays a part (cf. Heraclit. fr, 2$, Democr. frs. 164, 193, 
215, 258, Gorg. fr. II. 4, 8), also perhaps in Thucydides 
(i, 69. I, 81. 5-6; 6. 9. i; 7. 68. i), and Plato (. 4 /). 39 a, 
Resp. 609 a, Leg, 634 e, 666 e, 688 e, 730 c, 923 a), 
while it is virtually absent from Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and the orators. Plato’s use of assonance is perhaps a 
legacy from earlier philosophers. At PI. Symt, 197 d 
Agathon) ev irovw^ ey <l>6P(p, ev rrodtp, ev Xoyep Kvpepvqrrjs 
the medial assonance is no doubt intentional. 

(2) Rhyme. Theognis (in marked contrast to Tyr- 
taeus) has leonine rhyme in one pentameter out of seven 
(cf. 173-83, 390-6), which can hardly be accidental. 
There is little evidence for intentional rhyme in epic, 
or in tragedy, but we can perhaps, as Herrmanowski 
suggests, detect a tendency to employ it in proverbs 
(e.g. Soph. OT iio-ii) and in loci communes at the end 
of a scene (e.g. Eur. Med, 408-9). There are more 
examples in comedy (e.g. Ar. Ach. 30-4, 1087-92, Pax 
341-4; Alexis fr. 141. 9-13). Rhyme is clearly present 
in some of the late Anacreontea (e.g. 38). In prose, 
Demosthenes does not seek rhyming clauses, perhaps 
actually avoids them, while in Gorgias, Isocrates, and 
writers of the Isocratean school they are an important 
part of the 8tock«in-trade, and double rhyme is often 
employed (e.g. Isoc. 4. 18 Kaivw SicA 0 civ . . . apxa.lws 
elireiv). 

(3) Punning assonance, extending over the greater 


part of the two words, including Cicero’s *immutationc 
litterae quasi quaesitae venustates’ {Oral, 84). With us 
the pun is usually humorous, though Mussolini was not 
joking when he said that the Mediterranean is a via for 
other nations, vita for the Italians. With the Greeks it 
was often serious (Aesch. PV 693 t/tyxeLv ijiv^dv), some- 
times the means for enforcing a philosophical lesson. 
Thus Aesch. Ag, 177 vdOei pddo^, Heraclit. fr. 114, 
Democr. fr. 57, PI. Grg, 493 a (acSfxa-oTj/xa, 'itlOos- 
‘jTLdavos), But in Plato the pun, including puns on 
proper names, is often humorous or semi -humorous 
(Leg, 803 a TpoTTiScta-^poTTOiff, 834 d Kpi]^ ovk dxpi]^ 
OTO?, 956 e KAr^pdtaeis^XijptjjaeiSf Epin. 982 e iropeiav-’ 
Xopeiav), sometimes with a hit at the sophists (Symp, 
185 c Uavaaviou rravaafievov, Grg, 492 b Ac^ov Kal 
ihoyov, in Callicles’ mouth, Prt. 345 b ;^pdvoir— ttovou, a 
oackhanded compliment to Protagoras). Gorgias’ 
XaPovua—XaOovoa (fr. 11. 4) is a typical sophistic in- 
stance, and (fi'jpirj-p.vTip.Tjf pwp.'q-yvwpLi) are common form 
in this style. Xenophon sometimes indulges in naive 
puns (e.g. An, 2. 2. i Mevwv-epeve). For punning on 
proper names, see etymology, para. 1 . 

O. Dingcldein, Der Reim b. d. Griechtn und RSmern (1892); 
C. Riedel, Alliteration b. d. griech. Tragikern {ic)oo)\ P. Herrmanow- 
ski, De homoeoteleutis quibusdam tragicorum (1881); K. Polheim, Die 
lateinuehe Reimprota (1925), pp. 133-57 (rhyme in Greek prose). 

J. D. D. 

ASSONANCE, LATIN. In Latin, alliterative asso- 
nance regularly marks both popular and literary usage ; its 
artistic employment helped to bring beauty and sonority 
to the language. In popular speech it occurs in proverbs 
(‘fortes fortuna iuuat’, 'mense Maio malae nubunt' — see 
Otto, Sprichtvdrter, p. xxxii), in various formulae (e.g. 
manu mancipio), and in prayers (‘pastures pecuaque salua 
seruassis’, Cato, Agr, 141). In the literary tradition, it 
forms an important structural principle of Satumians 
(cf. Anglo-Saxon verse); Ennius and the dramatists 
commonly use it, sometimes crudely (‘nec cum capta 
capi nec cum combusta cremari’, Ennius, Ann, 359 
Vahlen*), sometimes with a proverb-like jingle (‘ex malis 
multis malum quod minumum est, id minume est 
malum’, Plautus, Stick, 120), often showing fine imagi- 
nation (‘lassitudinemque minuam manuum mollitudine’, 
Pacuvius 246 Rib.* ; cf. Ennius passim) ; finally in Virgil 
it becomes a supremely subtle servant of emotion (e.g. 
Aen. 4. 651 ff.). Prose shows analogous development, 
but in later ages Apuleius and Fronto recall the more 
obtrusive methods of the early poets. 

Another form of assonance, inherent in Latin gram- 
matical structure and often combined with alliteration, is 
homoeoteleuton. Perhaps because final syllables were so 
slightly stressed, the Romans tolerated such juxtaposi- 
tions as ‘cum studium audientium turn iudicium mire 
probaui’ (Pliny, Ep, 3. 18. 8), 'plcniore ore laudamus’ 
(Cicero, Off, i. 61); yet extremes were not approved — 
see Quintilian 9. 4. 41, on Cicero’s phrase ‘res mihi 
inuisae uisae sunt’, and Juvenal 10. 122, on Cicero’s 
notorious verses (cf. Servius on Aen. 3.183). Duthomoeo- 
teleuton is often used with deliberate effect: e.g. Virgil, 
Aen. 6. 314, 'tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore’; 
Cicero, Gael. 77, ‘ciuem bonarum artium, bonanim 
partium, bonorum uirorum’, and 63, ‘in balneis delitu- 
erunt: testes egregiosi dein temere prosiluerunt : homines 
temperantesl* (cf. Scaur, 45). 

The parallel structure of Latin rhetorical prose, com- 
bined with homoeoteleuton, often produces a species of 
rhyme. This already appears in magic formulae (‘terra 
pestem teneto, salus hie maneto’, Varro, Rust, 1. 2. 27). 
It is noticeable in Cicero (cf. Cael, 63 above), and later 
becomes exaggerated in Apuleius (e.g. Met, 11. 25, 
'spirant (lamina, nutriunt nubila, germinant semina, 
crescunt germina’), Tertullian, and St. Augustine. In 
poetry, Plautus, Terence, the tragedians, Ennius, Cicero 
show similar tendencies; Virgil uses rhetorical rhyme 
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often, with much charm. When the Christian hymn- 
form began to supersede quantitative verse, conscious 
poetic rhyme developed. Sedulius and Venantius For- 
tunatus (5lh and 6th centuries) first used it extensively, 
but its full development came only in the eleventh cen- 
tury, together with that of the 'leonine* hexameter with 
disyllabic rhyme (found occasionally in Virgil and other 
classical poets). 

E. W 61 fflin, in AusgetuShlte Schriften (1933); E. Nordcn,y^nff^« 
Kumtprosa (1Q15); J. Marouzeau, Tratti de siyltstique appliquie au 
Latin (1935): W. J. Evans, AlUtteratio Latina (1921); F. J. E. Raby, 
Christian Latin Poetry (1927), with useful bibliography; F. Brittain, 
The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric (1937). R. G. A. 

ASSOS, an impregnable site on the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, facing south towards Lesbos (it was originally 
colonized from Methymna) and controlling the coast 
road. The harbour is artificial. The public buildings 
rose in terraces on the steep liill-side in a unified archi- 
tectural scheme ; impressive fortifications are still extant. 
Except in the fourth century n.c. the history of Assos is 
inseparable from the general history of the Troad. Ario- 
barzanes was besieged here in 365. Subsequently Her- 
meias made Assos the centre for a school of Platonists, 
amongst wliom Aristotle was numbered. It was the 
birthplace of the Stoic pliilosopher Clcanthes. 

D. E. W. W. 

ASSYRIA (Greek and Roman), the name applied by 
Herodotus (i. 178, 185, etc.), Xenophon (Cyr. 2. 5) and 
later writers (e.g. Pliny) to the whole country between 
the Armenian and Iranian mountains and the Syro- 
Arabian desert. More properly, Assyria denoted the 
ancient kingdom on the Upper 7 'igris, bounded on the 
north and east by the Masius range and the Kurdish 
hills — the centre of the great Assyrian Empire (c. 1000- 
612 n.c.). In the Parthian period the kingdom of Adia- 
bene (q.v.) comprised most of the old territory of Assyria; 
in A.D, 1 15 Trajan formed the province of Assyria, but 
this was abandoned by Hadrian. Assyria was a satrapy 
of the Sassanid Empire. Part of the Parthian city of 
Asshur, the ancient capital, can be reconstructed from 
excavations on the site. 

W. Andrac, Das udedererstandene Assur, 1938. M. S. D. 

ASTARTE, see APHRODITE, paras, i and 5. 

ASTERIA, in mythology, sister of Leto (q.v,), mother, 
by Pcrscs, of Hecate (q.v.). Being pursued by Zeus 
(Callimachus, Del. 38; Hyginus, Fab. 53, and several 
other authors; Nonnus, Dion. 2. 125, says it was 
Poseidon), who was in love with her, she turned into a 
quail, leaped into the sea (or was thrown into it), and 
then became Ortygia, i.e. Quail Island, afterwards Delos ; 
the time and occasion of her turning into a quail are 
variously told. As her name means Starry, it appears as 
if the story were put together from disparate elements, 
perhaps an idea that the island was originally a falling 
star, i.e. meteorite, and also a desire to explain its alleged 
old name. See for more material Schirmer in Roschcr’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

ASTEROPE9 see STEROPB. 

ASTRAGALUS. Knucklebones (dorpayoAoi) were used 
especially by Greek women, in various simple games such 
as children now play with stones, and were also employed 
as dice. The four long faces of the knucklebones were of 
different shapes, one fiat, one irregular, one concave, and 
one convex, and in dicing these had the value respectively 
of I, 6, 3, 4. F. A. W. 

ASTROLOGY. Ancient astronomy sought to reduce to 
mathematical order the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Astrology was concerned with the supposed 
effects of these heavenly bodies on human destinies. Its 


fundamental faith was that a universal ‘sympathy* binds 
heaven to earth. And, as astronomy by prolonged obser- 
vation had learned to predict the recurrence of heavenly 
phenomena, astrology professed to be a science which 
could forecast the earthly happenings which depend 
on the heavenly. 7 ^his view of things, with its blend 
of religious and scientific elements, was first elaborated 
in the temples of Mesopotamia, and spread thence to 
Egypt. It had no great infiuence on Greek life until 
after the death of Alexander, when Greeks and Orientals 
mingled in the kingdoms of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 
From this time on it became an increasingly important 
factor in the civilization of Greece and Rome, reaching 
its apogee in Imperial times, and affecting every level of 
society. It is only the underworld of astrology that is 
represented by the casters of horoscopes, the Chaldaei 
and mathematici, assailed by Roman magistrates and 
satirists. At its highest it commanded the ardent alle- 
giance of the best minds of the ancient world. Hardly 
a branch of ancient culture remained unaffected by it. 
The Stoic philosophers, trained in Greek thought, par- 
tially secularized this ancient temple wisdom, but gave 
it fresh currency. The astronomers Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy believed in it. It affected medicine profoundly. 
It found poetical expression in the Astronomica of Mani- 
lius and architectural embodiment in the Pantheon^ It 
supplemented the lus Civile by the concept of Natf^ral 
Law. See also P'ate, para. 7. ^ 

A brilliant short account will be found in F. Cumont, Lvs Religions 
onentales dans le pagamsme romain* (1929), ch. 7, where full biblio- 
graphical information is supplied. The same writer’s l.'Pgypte des 
astrologucs (1937) gives striking; demonstration of the fresh light 
thrown on the ancient world by the progress of this branch of study. 

B. F. 

ASTRONOMY. The Ionian Greeks obtained their 
first astronomical knowledge from Egypt and Babylon. 
7 'hales (c. 624-547 B.c.) probably learnt from Egypt the 
division of the solar year into 365 days and the inequality 
of the astronomical seasons ; he wrote on the solstices and 
equinoxes. He advised mariners to sail by the Little Bear 
rather than the Great Bear. He learnt from the Babylo- 
nians the period of 223 lunations after which eclipses 
recur; this enabled him to prophesy the solar eclipse of 
28 May 585 B.c. The Doxographers (q.v.) attribute to him 
many other things wliich it is not ILkcly that he knew. 
Anaximander (q.v., c. 611-546 B.c.) put forward a re- 
markable theory of the evolution from a vortex of our 
universe and of an infinite number of worlds; for him 
the heavenly bodies consisted of opaque circular rings 
with fire shining through at one opening; the earth is 
poised aloft supported by nothing; it is like a tambourine 
in shape. Anaximander brought from Babylon the polos 
and the gnomon or sun-dial (Hdt. 2. 109). He was the 
first to speculate on the sizes and distances of the sun 
and moon ; he was the first who ventured to draw a map 
of the inhabited earth. Pythagoras and Parmenides de- 
clared that the earth is spherical; Pythagoras held that 
there were antipodes (Diog. Laert. 8. 26) ; he recognized 
that the sun, moon, and planets revolve in circles of their 
own in a sense contrary to that of the daily rotation 
(Theon of Smyrna, p. 150). Later the Pythagoreans 
made the earth also to be a planet revolving, like the 
others, about the ‘central fire* (Arist. DeCaelo, Simplicius, 
Aetius 2. 7. 7, etc.); the ‘harmony of the spheres* was 
their doctrine (Arist. Metaph. 986^1, etc.). Anaxagoras 
(q.v.) held that the heavenly bodies were thrown off from 
a central revolving mass by centrifugal force (Aet. 2. 13) ; 
that the sun is a red-hot stone and the moon earth 
(Hippol. Haer. i. 8); that the moon receives its light 
from the sun (Plato, Cratylus, 409 a). In 433-432 b.c. 
Meton put forward the ‘19-year cycle* consisting of 235 
months, making the year 3651V days. Callippus (q.v. 2) in 
330-329 substituted a 76-year cycle giving 940 months, 
containing 27,759 days and malrag ^e year 365 ^ days 
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(Geminua, hagoge 8. 57-6o). Plato’s astronomy in the 
main followed that of Pythagoras {Resp. lo. 616-17, 
Timaeus 37 d-e, 38 c-d, 40 b-d), but he is said in later 
years to have repented of placing the earth in the centre 
(Plut. QuaesU Plat. 8. i, Numa ii). Plato realized 
the apparent irregularities in the movements of the 
planets (Tim. 40 b-d). Eudoxus explained the move-^ 
ments of the planets by an elegant system of simul- 
taneously revolving concentric spheres (Arist. Metaph. 
io73*»i7-io74»i5, Simpl. on De Caelo 496-7 Heib.). 
Callippus modified the system by adding further spheres. 
Aristotle himself tried to turn the theoretical into a 
mechanical system (ibid.). Heraclides of Pontus (q.v. 5, 
c. 388-315 B.c.) declared that the sun and the fixed stars 
are stationary, but that the earth revolves about its axis 
in about 24 hours (Simpl. on De Caelo 444. 31-445. $ 
Heib.). He also held that Mercury and Venus revolve 
about the sun like satellites (Chalcidius on Timaeus^ 
ch. 1 10). Aristarchus (q.v. i) was the first to put forward 
a heliocentric hypothesis with the earth also revolving 
round the sun (Archimedes, Sand-reckoner) \ his treatise 
On the sizes and distances of the sun and moon assumes 
the geocentric standpoint. Seleucus of Seleuccia sup- 
ported Aristarchus’ heliocentric hypothesis (Plut. Quaest. 
Plat. 8. i). Apollonius (q.v. 2) of Perga discussed the 
hypotheses of eccentric circles and epicycles respectively 
for explaining the phenomena (Ptol. Syntaxis 12. i). 
Autolycus (q.v. 2) of Pitane is the author of the earliest 
extant mathematical text-book in Greek, On the moving 
sphere, which is closely akin to the Phaenomena of Euclid, 
and of another treatise On risings and settings. Eudoxus 
(q.v. i) wrote two astronomical works, the Mirror CEvott- 
rpov) and Phaenomena^ to which Aratus was indebted for 
many of the data in his poem the Phaenomena (see Hippar- 
chus In Arati et Eudoxi phaenomena 1. 2. 2). Hipparchus 
(q.v. 3), the greatest of the Greek astronomers, bom at 
Nicaea in Bithynia, belongs to the second century B.C. 
Apart from his Commentary on the Phaenomena of 
Eudoxus and Aratus, his astronomy is known to us 
through Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. He worked upon the 
hypotheses of eccentric circles and epicycles, on a geo- 
centric system. He was the first to make systematic 
use of trigonometry; he compiled a Table of Chords in 
a Circle. He made great improvements in the instruments 
used for observations; he compiled a catalogue of 850 
stars; he discovered the Precession of the Equinoxes. 
Finally Ptolemy (q.v. 3, c. a.d. 150) wrote his great 
Syntaxis (originally called MaSripLaTiKrj auvraf i?), giving 
definitive form to Hipparchus’ astronomy, dealing very 
fully with the eccentric and epicycle hypotheses and 
including a definite theory of the motions of the five 
planets, T. H* 

ASTURES, a tribe of north-western Spain, holding the 
northern coastline between the Callaeci and the Cantabri, 
and reaching south across the mountains to the Durius 
(Douro). Before their conquest by Augustus they were 
known as rude and predatory highlanders. The Augustan 
census estimated 240,000 free men divided between 
the Transmontani of the north and the Augustani of 
the south. Pacified by Roman legions (26-19 B.c.), the 
Astures furnished gold, chrysocolla, minium, horses, 
and auxiliary troops. Asturia was but slowly and par- 
tially romanized. Pliny mentions only one municipality, 
Asturica Augusta (Astorga) 'urbs magnihea'. An intri- 
cate road system, to aid transport of minerals, was con- 
structed by the emperors from Augustus to Gratian. 

A. Schulten, Los Cantabros y Astures (1943)- J- J- V. N 

ASTYANAX or Scamandrius (II. 6. 402), in mythology, 
young son of Hector and Andromache (qq.v.). At the 
capture of Troy he was flung from the walls by Neopto- 
lemus (q.v.; Little Iliad, fr. 19 Allen) or killed by 
Odysseus (Iliu Persis). 


ASTYDAMAS, the name of two poets of the fourth 
century B.c., father and son. The father was the son 
of Morsimus the son of Philocles (nephew of Aeschylus) 
(Suidas, S.V.). It is uncertain to which some of the 
records about ‘Astydamas’ refer. One of the two was a 
pupil of Isocrates (436-338 B.c.) in rhetoric before he 
became a poet. The elder produced his first play in 
398 B.C., and one of the two (probably the son) won his 
first victory in 372 (Marm. Par. 71). The elder is said 
to have lived to the age of sixty (Diog. Laert. 2. 43 ; 
Diod. Sic. 14. 43. 5), and if this is true the inscriptional 
records (/G“ ii. 2320) which note Dionysiac victories in 
341 with the Achilles, Athamas, and Antigone, and in 
340 with the Parthenopaeus and Lycaon must refer to 
the son, and the ascription by Suidas and Photius of 
the Parthenopaeus to the father must be a mistake. The 
Athenians were so delighted with this play that they 
erected a statue to the poet in the theatre, and a frag- 
ment of the base of this survives, but he was not allowed 
to inscribe on it the conceited verses which made his 
name a byword for vanity (Suidas, s.v. eTraivcii?). 

The son was evidently famous in his day. Aristotle notes 
(Poet. 14) that in his Alcmaeon he made the hero kill his 
mother unwittingly instead of deliberately as in the 
original legend, and Plutarch (De Glor. Ath. 7) speaks 
with very high praise of the Hector. Of the two poets 
less than twenty lines in all are preserved. 

TGF 777-80. See Wilamowitz, Aischylos Interpretatiunen 238-9. 

A. W. P.-C. 

ASTYDAMEIA, see peleus. 

ASTYNOMOI, an office found mostly in the Ionian 
States. In Athens there were five for the city and five 
for the Piraeus, elected by lot for one year. Their 
principal duties were to keep the streets clean and free 
of obstruction. They also had duties in relation to 
festivals; and in particular (at least c. 326) they enforced 
certain sumptuary laws. They could inflict small fines 
and introduce to the law courts more important cases 
within their jurisdiction. They had slaves as assistants. 
In many States they also had harbour and market 
duties (see agoranomoi). A. W. G. 

ASTYOCHE, in mythology, sister of Priam and daugh- 
ter of Laomedon (qq.v.; Apollod. 3. 146). She married 
Telephus (q.v.; Quint. Smym. 6. 135) and bore Eury- 
pylus, who came to the Trojan War and was killed by 
Neoptolemus with many of his people, ywaitav elvcKa 
Sojpwv (Od. II. 521). This the commentators explained 
either of the gift of a wife (Hermione) by Mcnelaus to 
Neoptolemus, or of the gift by Priam to Aistyoche of the 
golden vine which was given Tros by Zeus as compensa- 
tion for the loss of Ganymedes (Little Iliad, it. 6 Allen), 
etc. See Eustathius in Odyss., p. 1697, 30 ff. H. J. R. 

ASYLIA means a guarantee against seizure of property 
by citizens of another State exercising the right of re- 
prisal. Whenever there were no arrangements for the 
settlement of disputes between States the party wronged 
claimed the right to use self-help and to seize the prop- 
erty (e.g. a ship or its cargo), not only of the offending 
party, but of other citizens and metics of his State. 
Such seizure was designated by the verb trvkdv and 
related words. Rights of reprisal were often proclaimed 
by one State against another. When asylia was granted 
to individuals it meant that whatever claims there were 
against his State his personal property was safe from 
seizure at the hands of citizens and residents of the 
State bestowing asylia. This form of asylia could be 
given to entire States. Another form, connected with 
a locality and not applying to the property of its citizens 
abroad, was the recognition by other States of the 
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inviolability of a sanctuary or a sanctuary and the city 
in which it was located. Such sanctuaries were used as 
places of refuge ; hence the later meaning of ‘asylum’. 

E. Sciil^sin^erp Die griechische Asylie (1933)* aaBemblcs the 
evidence and cites earlier literature. J. A. O. L. 

ATACINUS9 see VAHRO (3). 

ATALANTA (MraAavrr;), in mythology, daughter of 
lasus, son of Lycurgus of Arcadia, and Clymene, 
daughter of Minyas (Apollod. 3. 105), or of Schoeneus, 
son of Athamas (Hesiod, fr. 20 Rzach). Boeotian and 
Arcadian legends often show connexion, but there is no 
need to suppose two heroines of the same name here, 
for she is in all probability a by-form of Artemis (q.v.). 
She was a huntress, averse to marriage, loved by (i) 
Meleager (q.v.); Parthenopaeus was her son by him 
(Hyg. Fab. 99. i , a late story, see Rose ad loc.) ; (2) Mela- 
nion (Milanion, i.e. MciAavtujv, Prop. i. 1.9), her first 
cousin (Apollod., ibid.), or Hippomcnes. She would 
marry no one who could not beat her in a foot-race (in 
Hyg. Fab. 185. 2, she follows the suitor and spears him 
if she can catch him; perhaps a reminiscence of a reli- 
gious rite, see Rose ad loc.). Mclanion, or Hippomcnes, 
got three golden apples from Aphrodite and delayed her 
by throwing them, thus winning. Their son was Par- 
thenopaeus in most accounts. But (by the anger of 
Aphrodite, to whom he forgot to pay his vow, Ov. Met. 
10. 681 flF.) he lay with her in a holy place (Apollod. 108, 
Hyg., ibid. 6, Ov., ibid. 686); for this impiety they were 
turned into lions. In some versions (as Prop. i. i. 9) 
there is no race, but Melanion wins Atalanta’s affection 
when hunting with her. H. J. R. 

ATARGATIS (Aramaic *Atar-*Ata, according to Ron- 
zevalle *the divine 'Ata*: cf. the epithet dyvrj applied 
to her at Delos) or Derceto, the goddess of Hieropolis- 
Bambyce in Syria. Her temple, rebuilt c. 300 b.c. by 
Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I, was plundered by Anti- 
ochus IV and by Crassus, but was still in Lucian's day 
one of the greatest and holiest in Syria. Her consort 
was Hadad ; his throne w^as flanked by bulls, that of A. 
by lions. At Ascalon, A. was represented as half woman, 
half fish. Fish and doves were sacred to her ; the myth 
records that, having fallen into a lake, A. was saved by 
the fish ([Eratosth.] Cat. 38), or, in another version, 
that A. was changed into a fish, and her daughter Semi- 
ramis into a dove (Diod. Sic. 2. 4. 2-6 ; 2. 20. 1-2 ; Ov. 
Met. 4. 44-8). Late in the third century B.c. her cult 
appears in Egypt, Macedon, and, with civic status, at 
Phistyon in Aetolia and (early 2nd c.) at Thuria in 
Messenia. Natives of Hieropolis founded a shrine on 
Delos in 128-127, of which Athens soon took control. 
A. was worshipped also in a number of other Hellenic 
cities, whereas in the West (apart from Rome, where 
Nero favoured her for a while) only a few dedications, 
from Italy, the Danubian provinces, and England, have 
been found. Since A. was primarily a fertility goddess, 
the Greeks often recognized in her a form of Aphrodite, 
but generally she was simply the 'Syrian Goddess’. 
Astrologers identified her with the constellation Virgo, 
and a third-century ‘creed’ found in England (CIL vii. 
759) accepts the dea Syria as one of several names or 
manifestations of the universal goddess. At Thuria her 
cult included mysteries. Lucian, De Dea Syria, describes 
the cult in Syria; Apuleius, Met. 8-9, the life of her 
wandering Galli. See eunuchs, religious ; fish, sacred ; 

METRAGYRTES. 

C. Clemen, Lukians Schrift Qher die svrische GSttin (1938); 
F. Cumont, PW, i.v. 'AtnrgatiB*, ‘Dea Syria\ Dar.-Saiz. b.v. 'Syria 
Dea'; S. Ronzevalle, Melanges de VVniversiU Saint Joseph (Bey- 
routh), IQ40; P. Rouaael, Dilos Colonie Aihinienne (1916), 252-70* 
F. R. Walton, Reallexikon f . Antike u. Chnstentum, b.v. 'Atargatia* 

F. R. W. 


ATE, the i^rsonification of infatuation or moral blind- 
ness, in which right and wrong, advantageous and ruin- 
ous conduct cannot be distinguished. She is the subject 
of an elaborate allegory in //. 19. 90 ff., the earliest in 
Greek, where she is daughter of Zeus (an early instance 
of the problem of the moral responsibility of Deity). 
She is daughter of Strife and sister of Lawlessness (Hes. 
Theog, 230). H. J. R. 

ATEIUS PRAETEXTATUS PHILOLOGUS, 

Lucius, one of the chief scholars of the Ciceronian age. 
Bom at Athens, he became a captive of war in 86 b.c., 
was brought to Rome and manumitted. He claimed to 
have written 800 books on all kinds of subjects {miscel~ 
lanea, uXrj) and took the name Philologus as an indication 
of his interests. According to Suetonius {Gram. 10) he 
helped Sallust by compiling a Breviarium Return Romana- 
rum and Asinius Pollio by advising about the style of his 
history. Festus mentions his Liber Glossematorum and 
Charisius a work entitled An amaverit Didun Aeneas. 

G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom, Frag., 137-41; TeufTel, §211, 1; 
Schanz-Hoaiua, § 195, 6. J. F. M. 

ATEIUSy see also capito. 

ATELLANA sc. FABULA, the Roman 'Punch-)ind- 
Judy’, an improvised, masked performance; its siock 
characters were Maccus, ‘Clown’, Pappus, 'Ganier’, 
Bucco, 'Fatchecks', Dossennus, ‘Hunchback’ (?)(? iden- 
tical with Manducus, ‘Champ-jaw's’). Perhaps developed 
from the Doric farce of Magna Graecia (cf. burlesque 
element) in the Oscan towns of Campania, especially 
Atella. It achieved early popularity in Rome, where its 
performance came to be monopolized by amateurs (?). 
It became literary in the hands of Pomponius and 
Novius (qq.v. ; temp. Sulla); surviving fragments illus- 
trate its coarseness. Later performed by professionals 
as occasional interlude. 

Schanz-Hosius i. 245-53; A. Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles 
(1931; popular account, illustrated). W. B. 

ATESTE, the modern Este in Venetia, twenty-five miles 
from Padua. Until the sixth century a.d. the Adige, 
which is now nine miles to the south, flowed through 
Este. This aided a commerce, which was partly sea- 
borne, with all the head of the Adriatic. From 800 to 
200 b.c. the Atestines formed a very important trading 
community, rivalling the Bolognese, with whom they 
had culturally and racially very much in common. 
Ateste and Bononia became equally renowned for their 
metal-work. They were the Birmingham and Sheffield 
of Iron-Age Italy. The trade of Ateste was especially 
transalpine; its products can be traced from Camiola to 
the Brenner. A noticeable efflorescence of style under 
Etruscan influence c. 500 B.c. died down when the north 
Etruscan colonies were destroyed by the Gauls a century 
later. Ateste, never conquered by Gauls or Romans, 
retained its independence till 184 B.c., when it was 
peaceably annexed. D. R.-MacI. 

ATHAMAS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (q.v. 2) and 
a character in a variously told story of a stepmother's 
cruelty (Stith Thompson, S31). He married first Nephele 
(a cloud-goddess), then Ino daughter of Cadmus (q.v. ; 
the order is reversed in Philostephanus ap. schol. //. 7. 
86 ; Hyg. Fab. 4, professedly from Euripides, introduces 
a third wife, Themisto, but omits Nephele). Nephele 
bore 1 dm Phrixus and Helle, and Ino in her turn 
Lcarchus and Melicertes. Ino was jealous of her 
stepchildren, and therefore caused the seed-com to be 
roasted ; when it consequently failed to grow, and 
Delphi was consulted, she induced the messengers on 
their return to say that the sacrifice of Phrixus and 
Helle, or Phrixus alone, was demanded. Nephele saved 
them, or him, by means of a golden-fleeced ram given 
by Hermes ; the ram brought Phrixus to Colchis, where 
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he married Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes. Helle fell 
into the strait thenceforth named Hellespont (q.v.) after 
her. See further argonauts. In Hyginus, loc. cit., 
Themisto tries to murder the stepchildren and fails in 
the same manner as Afidon (q.v.): cf. Stith Thompson, 
K1611. See Hyg. Fab. i-s; Apollod. i. 80 ff.; Ov. 
Fastis. 851 ff.; [Eratosthenes] 19; Hyg. Poet. Astr. 

2. 20; schol. German. Aral., pp. 79, 142 Breysig. 
Seversd of these say that the ram became the constellation 
Aries. Cf. Pickard -Cambridge in Powell, Neu) Chapters 
iii. 97. The rest of Athamas’ story is less folk- talc and 
more myth. Because Ino had nursed Dionysus, Hera 
drove Athamas and her mad ; Athamas killed Learchiis, 
Ipo ran from him carrying Melicertes, leaped into the 
sea, and she and her son were transformed into deities, 
Leucothea and Palaemon (Apollodorus and Hyginus, 
supra; Ov. Met. 4. 416 ff.; Rose, Handbk. Gk. Myth. 
150 and authorities there cited). 

At Halos in the Thessalian Achaia, the senior member 
of the clan claiming descent from Athamas was sacrificed 
to Zeus Laphystios if he entered the city hall. This was 
explained as retribution for Athamas’ joining Ino in 
plotting against Phrixus (Hdt. 7. 197. i). H. J. R. 

ATHEISM. ‘Denial of the gods’ (to tii) vofii^eiv Oeovs 
[clvai], J. Tate in CR 1. 3 and li. 3) might mean atheism 
in the modem sense or a distaste for pagan mythology 
compatible with deep religious faith. The earliest motive 
for it was the moral inadequacy of the gods as depicted 
by Homer and Hesiod. Thus Xenophanes (q.v.) ad- 
duced the crimes imputed to them, and added that men 
everywhere created gods in their own image. Yet he 
upheld the existence of the divine, and taught a kind of 
pantheism. However, in the fifth century Ionian specu- 
lation and the Sophistic movement did make possible 
the doubt or denial of any form of deity, d^eo? later 
became the teim for this philosophical atheism (but see 
below). Of famous thinkers prosecuted for dccjScia in 
this century, though political motives usually played a 
part in such prosecutions, Anaxagoras (q.v.) was a 
rationalist who sought to explain everything by natural 
causes and doubtless (though positive evidence is lacking) 
an atheist in the modem sense. Protagoras* (q.v.) posi- 
tion was strictly agnostic. Socrates (q.v.) is a more 
complex case. Perhaps the gods of his personal belief 
were not those of the State, but he conformed to official 
cults and was a man of deep religious feelings, sure of 
divine guidance. Often quoted for positive atheism is 
the fragment of the Sisyphus of Critias (q.v., fr. 23 Diels), 
which desenbes the gods as human inventions in the 
interests of law. Among the poets, Pindar defends the 
tradition by gently purging the myths of their crudities, 
Euripides exclaims against the folly of believing in such 
gods. Atheism was attributed to other contemporary 
philosophers, and Plato’s attack in Laws 10 suggests 
that it was widespread in the next century. Aristotle’s 
intellectual conception of divinity left no room for the 
traditional personal gods {Metaph. A 8 ^in.), and the 
theological argument started in the Socratic schools led 
naturally to scepticism, and in one case at least — Theo- 
dorus the Cyrenaic — to actual atheism. 

Besides ‘unbelieving’, meant ‘abandoned by the 
gods’, wicked, godless. (See lexica and K. Latte in ARW 
XX. 264.) The question of belief had not in general the 
importance which it has to-day (cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(>933)» P« M'd the word tended to be a term of 

abuse rather than a reasoned description, e.g. as applied 
to the Christians (Nock, Sallustius (1926), p. Ixxxviii). 
Yet cf. also Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 2. 7 and Plutarch 
De iSuperr/., where aOeoTTjs is discussed and defined as a 
‘lack of sensitiveness to the divine*; also evidence in 
F. Cumont, L*£gypte des astrologues (i937)i P* *35* 

In general, see A. B. Drachmann, Atheism in Pagan Anti^ty, 
London and Copenhagen, 1922. W. K. C. G. 


ATHENA CAddpa, 'AOrjvrj^ 'AOrjvairj(~a), Adrjvd). The 
patron goddess of Athens in Attica and Athens in Boeotia, 
also extensively worshipped in many other places in Greece 
proper and the colonies and islands. I'here is no reason- 
able doubt that she is originally pre-Hellenic. Her name 
shows the non-Greek sulhx -na found also, e.g., in 
MvKrjvaL ; her most famous cult, that at Athens on the 
Acropolis, is on the site of a Mycenaean palace, the 
‘house of Erechtheus’ of Odyssey 7. 81, cf. Iliad 2. 549; 
hence her constant association with other heroes, as 
Tydeus, Diomedes, and Odysseus. In Minoan fashion, 
she takes on occasion the form of a bird, as Od. 3. 371-2 
(the owl, though regularly associated with her in classical 
times, is not the only bird with which she is connected 
in cult). Her peculiar cult-statues, female yet fully 
armed, resemble the Mycenaean shielded goddess 
{Ath. Mitt, xxxvii (1912), p. 129 ff. and plate viii, 
often reproduced elsewhere). The conclusion is hardly 
avoidable (Nilsson, Die Anfdnge der Gottin Athene 
(1921); Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 417 ff.) that she is 
the tutelary goddess of Cretan and Mycenaean princes, 
especially the latter, retained in popular cult when the 
ancient citadels came to be reserved for the gods and 
not for rulers. Presumably she had been fervently 
worshipped by the subjects of those princes; at all 
events, she continued to hold a very high rank and to 
develop in several directions. 

2. Besides her connexion with citadels, and conse- 
quently with cities (e.g. Verg. Ed. 2. 61-2; see zeus), 
she has a rather decided association with water, hence 
her epithet Tritogeneia, whereof the first two syllables 
have something to do with water, though their exact 
meaning is unknown (cf. Famell, op. cit. infra, 265 ff.). 
This, however, did not result in her becoming a deity 
of the sea, even by way of Athens’ naval power; the 
hold of Poseidon was probably too strong. 

3. She is regularly regarded as virgin.* That she is 
interested in fertility, both animal and vegetable, is not 
remarkable; she is a goddess of the State and on such 
increase its continued existence depends. 

4. Her most conspicuous functions are perhaps those 
connected with war. She has a certain tendency to 
become a war-goddess in general, a kind of female Ares, 
as in Iliad 17. 398, where she is coupled with him as an 
expert in battles and liable to violent wrath; neither of 
them could have ‘found fault with’ the fury of the con- 
test over the body of Patroclus. Normally, however, she 
is warlike in the sense that she fights for, or leads to 
battle, her chosen people, or hero (as Diomedes, Jl. 5. 
856, where she guides his spear into Ares’ flank; Eur. 
Herod. 349-50, where, though Hera leads the Argives, 
Athena leads Athens to fight against them). Or she 
protects them, as a strong warrior might a weaker one 
(Solon, fr. 3. 3“-4 Diehl), though this does not refer only 
to war but to shielding Athens against all dangers. 
Hence also she is the inventor of sundry warlike imple- 
ments, as the war-chariot {Hymn. Horn. Ven. 13) and 
the trumpet (she was called EoXirvyi in Argos, Paus. 
2. 21. 3)- 

5. But, being female and goddess of that city which 
was perhaps nearer than any other in Greece to being 
industrialized, she is also a patroness of arts and crafts. 
Among these, spinning and weaving take a prominent 
place, as might be expected, and in general she is the 
goddess of women’s work {Hymn. Horn. Ven. 14-15). 
But her influence extends much further than this, for 
all manner of handicraftsmen worship her, or regard 
her as their teacher, as potters (Ps.-Hdt. Vit. Horn. 32; 
the scene is Samos, indicating that such worship of 
Athena is in no way purely Attic), goldsmiths {Od. 6. 

* Her Elean title of Mifrnp need mean no more than that mothers 
worshipped her, cf. the strange titles ‘Maid’, ‘Wife', and 'Widow*^ 
applied to Hera (q.v.), and see Famell, 302 fF., yet cf* E. Felirle» 
Kmtiseke Keuschheit (1910), 183 ff. 
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233 » again wholly unconnected with Athens). In Athens 
the Chalceia (literally the festival of smiths, 
held in her honour, though Hephaestus seems to have 
had some share in it (Deubner, p. 35 f.)* It is in such 
connexions as this that her title Ergane, *the work- 
woman’, is especially appropriate, and here also that her 
functions overlap to some extent those of Hephaestus, 
thus explaining their mythical connexion; see below. 
She is on occasion goddess of medicine also, since that 
is a highly skilled occupation, but this seems to be a 
development rather of Minerva (q.v. ;see Ov. Fash 3. 827). 

6. Identifications between Athena and foreign god- 
desses are fairly numerous, e.g. Neith in Egypt (Plato, 
Tim. 21 e), a Libyan goddess whose name is unlmown 
(Hdt. 4. 180. 2), and, most familiar, the Italian Minerva. 
It is not always possible to tell what caused the identifi- 
cation. Of Greek goddesses subordinate to her, the best 
known is Nike, whose temple on the Acropolis is one of 
the best preserved; she also had some connexion with 
Hygieia, whose name she bore as a title (Paus. i. 23. 4). 

7. That she became ultimately allegorized into a 
personification of wisdom is a not unnatural develop- 
ment of her patronage of skill; she passes from one 
sense of tjoeffLa to another. I'he process has already 
begun in Hesiod ( Thcog. 886 ff.), where Metis, i.e. 
Good Counsel, is her mother (cf. Rose, Folklore (1935), 
27 f.). 

8. The principal myth concerning her is her birth, 
without mother (but cf. Hesiod, above), from the head 
of Zeus. It was fully developed by the time of Pindar 
{Ol. 7. 35; cf. scholiast there); Zeus’ head was split 
with an axe by Hephaestus (or some other deity, the 
details varying in different accounts), and the goddess 
sprang out, fully armed and uttering her war-cry. 
Helios, adds Pindar, let his sons in Rhodes know of 
this, so that they might be the first to sacrifice to the 
new power. They did so, but in such haste that they 
forgot to take fire with them, and so offered the victims 
unbumed, whence, as Athena was pleased with their 
devotion, the custom continued at her shrine among 
them. This is the goddess of Lindus, probably not 
originally Athena at all, who is not worsliipped in this 
fashion, not being a chthonian goddess. 

9* The above is no doubt a Rhodian myth; the 
following is Athenian. Hephaestus desired to marry her, 
and Zeus consented, but gave her leave to repulse his 
attentions. They struggled together, and his seed fell on 
the earth, which thus became fertile and in due season 
produced a boy. Athena took charge of the infant 
(possibl}^ she was originally his actual mother, see 
above), hid him in a chest guarded by serpents and 
gave it to the daughters of Cecrops to keep, with 
instructions not to open it. They disobeyed, and at 
the sight of the serpents (or whatever the chest con- 
tained; chests are very common receptacles of sacred 
objects which must not be looked at at all, or only after 
some rite of initiation) they were so terrified that they 
leaped off the Acropolis and so perished. The child was 
called Erichthonius and remained a favourite of Athena 
(Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth} no and references). In Attica 
also she strove with Poseidon for ownership of the 
land; she produced the olive-tree, thus outdoing the 
miracles which he performed, and won the contest; see 
POSEIDON. 

10. That she was originally thought of as therio- 
morphic is not proved but suggested by her stock 
epithet yXavKtlims (‘bright-eyed’ or ‘owl-faced’ ?). 

Useful collections of facts and references, Famell, Cults of the 
Greek States, i. 258 ff., and the larger classical dictionaries. Attic cults, 
L. Deubner, Attische (1932), 9 ff.; non-Altic, M. P. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste (1906) 84 ff. H. J. R. 

ATHENAEUM, Hadrian’s famous institute for lectures 
and recitations by rhetors and other literary men. Aure- 
lius Victor (Caer. 14) calls it ‘ludum ingenuarum artium’. 


ATHENAEUS (i) (fi. e, a.d. 200), of Naucratis in 
Egypt. His only extant work, JctTrvoaoi^tcrTat (‘The 
Learned Banquet*), was probably completed after the 
death of Commodus in a.d. 192 (ib. 537 f); other 
chronological inferences are uncertain. It belongs to the 
polyhistoric variety of the symposium form (see sympo- 
sium literature), practised earlier by Aristoxenus and 
Didymus. It is now in fifteen books (originally perhaps 
30) ; there is also an Epitome, which covers existing gaps. 
At the ‘banquet’, which extends over several days, philo- 
sophy, literature, law, medicine, and other interests are 
represented by a large number of guests, who in some 
cases bear historical names (e.g. Galen and Ulpian of 
Tyre) ; a Cynic philosopher is introduced as a foil. The 
symposiac framework, if not devoid of occasional hu- 
mour, is artistically far below the Platonic standard, 
though recalling certain passages of Plato ; it is subordi- 
nate in interest to the collections of excerpts which are 
introduced into it. These relate to all the materials and 
accompaniments of convivial occasions ; they are drawn 
from a vast number of authors, especially of the Middle 
and New Comedy, who are otherwise unrepresented; 
they are valuable both as literature and as illustrating 
earlier Greek manners. The order of these exttacts 
sometimes suggests the use of lexica (Didymus, Pam^hi- 
lus) or of StSao-K-aAtat (see didascalia); but A. has Col- 
lected much independently from the great writers; ii is 
often difficult to judge which method he has pursuedl^ 

Ancient Bource: Suidan. Text: G. Kaibcl (Teubner, 1887-00), 
Text and translation: C. B. Gulirk (Locb, 1927-41), 7 vols. Com- 
inentaiy: J. Schweighauser (1801-7). Criticism: R. Hirzel, Dialog 
(189s) li. 35a. F. Itudolph, Philol. Suppl. vi (1891) (souices); K. 
Mengis, Stud. Gesch. Kult. Alt. x (1920) (composition); C, A. Happ, 
Letpz. Stud, viii (1885) (music and lyric); K. Zepernick, Philol. 
Ixxvii (1921) (trustwortluness). W. M. E. 

ATHENAEUS (2), author of an extant work on siege- 
engines (i7€pt/X7)xavi7/j.dra)v) may probably be dated in the 
second century d.c. 

Ed. R. Schneider, Ahh. d. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen 
(Ph.-hist. K 1 .)N.F. iz (1912). 

ATHENAEUS (3) of Attaleia practised medicine in 
Rome under Claudius (a.d. 41-54). Like many other 
physicians of that time he founded a new school, that 
of the Pneumatists. Imbued with Stoic ideas, but well 
trained in philosophy in general, Athenaeus assumed as 
basic elements the four qualities, together with the pneuma 
as the fifth. Health and disease he explained through 
their eukrasia (good temperament) and dyskrasia (bad 
temperament). His physiology was dependent on Ari- 
stotle. Details of his pathology are unknown. His system 
apparently was important in its speculative formulation 
rather than in its practical consequences. Athenaeus, 
who considered medical knowledge as part of general 
education, devised most elaborate dietetic rules, in which 
he included pedagogical os well as medical precepts, 
differentiated according to the different stages of life. 
The ideas of Athenaeus were highly estimated by 
Galen. 

Text : Fragments from Oribasius, Veterum et Clarorum Medicorum 
Graecorum Opuscula; Ch. F. Matthaei, Mosque (1808), not complete. 
Literature: M. Wellmann, *Dic pneumatische Schule’, Phil. Unters. 
1895, PIF ii. 2034; no clear distinction between Athenaeua and the 
teaching of his followers, whose importance seems exaggerated; cf. 
also T. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (1921); fur the early 
history of Pneumatic theories, E, Neustadt, Hermes 1909; W. Jaeger, 
Hermes AJlbutt, loc. cit. 224. L. E. 

ATHENS CAdrjvaL) (Historical Outline). The Athe- 
nian claim to ‘autochthony* had at least this much truth, 
that Attica was comparatively little disturbed at the time 
of the Dorian and Boeotian migrations. The tradition 
that it was ruled by kings till c. 1000-900 B.c. is also 
trustworthy. We may believe as well that Attica was 
originally divided into several ‘kingdoms’, with the king 
in Athena exercising a vague suzerainty ; but whether the 
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union into one State (the synoecism) was achieved by 
'Theseus* (i.e. in the thirteenth century) is very doubtful. 
As elsewhere in Greece the monarchy was succeeded by 
an aristocracy, when the archonship became the principal 
magistracy (see archontes). Though the archonship be- 
came an annual office in 683-682, and the Thesmothetai 
(q.v.) were instituted, the aristocracy retained and in- 
creased their control of affairs until Solon’s legislation 
(594) ; for they not only monopolized political office, but 
had acquired most of the land, the peasants being re- 
duced to serfdom and sometimes slavery. An attempt by 
Cylon (c. 632) to overthrow them had failed ; and Draco’s 
code (c. 624-621) left their powers untouched. In the 
ninth and eighth centuries Athens produced magnificent 
‘geometric* pottery, in the seventh the crude but vigorous 
‘Early Attic’. Sculpture was comparatively little de- 
veloped. Writing was in use from at least 700. 

2. Solon laid the foundations of democracy by estab- 
lishing economic freedom, by making the Ecclesia inde- 
pendent of the archons, by instituting the Heliaea and 
making the magistracies responsible to the people. He 
did not, however, secure internal peace ; and after many 
years of struggle the popular leader Pisistratus made 
himself tyrant (first in 561-560 and finally c. 545). The 
tyranny lasted till 511, when his son Hippias was driven 
out. The sixth century saw a remarkable development 
of Athens. Her pottery, by its technical and artistic 
excellence, practically drove its rivals from all foreign 
fields ; sculpture flourished ; Solon was himself the 
earliest Attic poet, and the tyrants attracted poets from 
elsewhere — Athena was becoming a cultural centre. 
Material prosperity greatly increased, in agriculture, 
manufacture, and trade; many foreigners settled in 
Athens, and by 500 the population was already large. 

3. The attempt of the aristocrats to gain control after 
the expulsion of Hippias failed, and the reforms of 
Cleisthenes established a tiuc democracy (see ecclesia, 
BOULE, AREOPAGUS). An active foreign policy was at first 
checked by an unsuccessful intervention in the Ionian 
Revolt (499) ; but the immense military and moral effort 
of Athens in two Persian wars (490 and 480-479) estab- 
lished her position as the most energetic and enterprising 
State in Greece ; a fact, however, which soon drew her 
into rivalry with Sparta, the accepted leader. Sparta’s 
refusal to champion the Greek States which had revolted 
from Persia after 479 gave Athens her chance ; in 477 the 
Confederacy of Delos was founded, comprising most of 
the Aegean islands and the Greek cities of the Asiatic and 
Thracian coasts. The war with Persia was successfully 
continued till Cimon’s victory at the Eurymedon (c. 467). 
Athens had a severe check when she supported an Egyp- 
tian revolt (459-454); but by the peace of 449 Persia 
practically recognized the Athenian Empire, agreeing not 
to send her fleet west of Phaselis and of the Bosporus, nor 
her army nearer than three days’ march of ffie Ionian 
cities. Before this, war had broken out with the Pelopon- 
nesians, in which Athens lost the battle of Tanagra (457), 
but won the campaign, conquering Boeotia and winning 
over Phocis, and gaining victories over Corinth and 
Aegina. Meanwhile she had reduced to submission a 
few seceding States in the League ; she now strengthened 
her position by improving her fleet, by cleruchies (q.v.) 
and garrisons, by a better organization of the tribute, and 
by supporting democracies against oligarchies, by en- 
couraging the States to look upon herself as their capital, 
and later by introducing her own coinage in the subject 
cities. The League had become an Athenian Empire. 
In 447 Boeotia and Phocis recovered their independence ; 
but by the Thirty Years* Peace (445) the Peloponnesians 
recognized the Empire. 

4. By the development of tragedy and later of comedy, 
history, and oratory, Athens had become indisputably 
the literary centre of Greece. During the ascendancy of 
Pericles, painting and sculpture flourished there as never 


before; between 447 and 431 the Parthenon, the Propy- 
laea, and many other buildings were completed. Most 
Greeks eminent in art, letters, and science visited Athens, 
and many settled there. Socrates, himself an Athenian, 
laid the foundations of mental and moral science in an 
enduring manner, and assured to Athens the primacy in 
philosophical studies. Trade prospered, for Athens pre- 
served the peace of the seas. But peace did not last long. 
Sparta was jealous, the rest of Greece nervous ; in 431 the 
Peloponnesian League and the Boeotians declared war, 
‘to free Greece from the tyrant city*. The war lasted, 
with an interval of uneasy peace, for twenty-seven years. 
By 404 the whole political structure of Cimon’s and 
Pericles’ generations was in ruins : Athens was a depen- 
dant of Sparta under the heel of the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.v.), her Long Walls (q.v.) destroyed, her fleet reduced 
to a dozen ships, her population barely half its former 
total. 

5. Yet Athens made an astonishingly quick recovery. 
By 403 she had regained her democracy and her auto- 
nomy; ten years later she had a fleet, had rebuilt the 
Long Walls, and had successfully revolted with other 
cities against Spartan imperialism. In 377 a new mari- 
time league was formed; in 376 Chabrias won back for 
Athens supremacy at sea. Athens supported Thebes in 
her struggle against Sparta till after Leuctra (371), and 
later assisted Sparta against Thebes, striving for a balance 
of power. But when Philip of Macedon began his policy 
of expansion (359), Athens could not decide definitely 
between war and peace, and became involved in half- 
hearted wars. The maritime league lost its most power- 
ful members in the Social War (356-355); but Athens 
was still strong at sea and controlled the Hellespont, 
indispensable for her food supplies. Inspired by Demo- 
sthenes, Athens resisted Philip successfully in the Bos- 
porus region in 340; but after the defeat at Chaeronea 
(338) she was glad to secure peace with Philip with the 
loss of the Hellespont. Overawed by Alexander in 335, 
Athens reorganized her forces during his absence in 
the East; but in the war of 323-322 she was defeated 
on land and sea. She now had to admit a Macedo- 
nian garrison in Munychia, and to modify her constitu- 
tion. It was the end of Athens as a considerable military 
power. 

6 . The fourth century was a time of material pros- 
perity, and trade and manufacture had quickly revived ; 
the arts and letters (especially oratory, at its greatest in 
Demosthenes) were as vigorous as before. Though an 
Athenian dicastery had condemned Socrates to death in 
399 (on grounds that were largely political — see socrates), 
philosophy and science still flourished and under the 
leadership of Plato and Aristotle were at their height. 
But after 322, though comedy, philosophy, and physical 
and historical science continued active in Athens, the 
decline in creative thought began; after 300 Zeno and 
Epicurus were her greatest figures, and, recognized by 
all as the cultural centre of the Greek world, she began 
to live on her past. Politically the story of the century 
after Alexander was one of frequent struggles to rid her- 
self of Macedonian domination, often temporarily suc- 
cessful, but always with the help of one or other of the 
Diadocht, who, if successful, abused his power; they all 
wanted her as an ally and a military station; she wm 
finally crushed between them in the war against Anti- 
gonus Gonatas (q.v., 266-262), and her independence 
forfeited. She was free again in 228 ; and as a small State 
had comparative peace, while Rome was establishing her 
power in Greece. Her last independent action was when 
she sided with Mithridates against Rome. Reduced by 
Sulla after a siege (87-86), she pleaded her glorious past; 
but he retorted that he was there to punish rebels, not to 
learn ancient history. Thereafter Athens was a cultured 
university town to which men came from all parts of the 
Roman Empire, but with no history, and no creative 
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thought. See also Persian wars, Peloponnesian war, 
and the articles on individual Athenians and particular 
political institutions. 

Ancient lources; the “ArOiSes (q v.) or special histories of Athens 
(written in the fourth and third centuries) have all been lost except 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. Modern works: besides the 
General histories of Greece, see G. de Sanctis, Storia della repubhlira 
atenicse* (1912); M. L. W. Laiatner, History of the Greek World from 
479 to 323 B.c, (1936); P. Cloche, La Politique ilrangire d'Athines 
de 404 d 338 av. j.-C. ^1934); S. Ferpuson, Hellenistic Athens 
(1911); P. Graindor, Athincs de Ttbire a Trajan (1931), Athines 
sous Hadrien (1934); J- Day, An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination (U.S.A. 1942). A. W. G. 

ATHENS (Topography). There are three great build- 
ing periods in Athens: Pisistratus, Pericles, Hadrian. 
Few remains of the first are visible, but many fifth- 
century buildings had sixth-century predecessors. 

2. The centre of Athens was the Acropolis, a long 
rocky hill, one of many in the Attic plain, easy of access 
only at the west. A Mycenaean fortress and palace 
CEpexOrjo^ TTVKLvog Bofios) occupied it. There was much 
sixth-century building, which was destroyed by the 
Persians; fragments of buildings and sculpture were 
used to extend the level surface when the Acropolis 
was walled by Themistocles and extended by Cimon. 
(For the extant buildings dating from 450-400 b.c. see 
ACROPOLIS, ERECHTHEUM, PARTHENON, PROPYLAEA). The 
only considerable post-classical work on the Acropolis 
is the tower of Agrippa outside the Propylaea. 

3. Below the Acropolis to the south lies the Roman 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus (the no longer extant Odeum 
of Pericles lay east of the theatre) ; the theatre of Dionysus, 
the oldest Greek theatre, with a temple of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus; and many monuments for choregic vic- 
tories, including those of Thrasyllus, above the theatre 
on the Acropolis wall, and Lysicrates, to the east. West 
of the Acropolis is the prominent monument of Philo- 
pappus (ist c. A.D.), the Pnyx (q.v.), and many house- 
walls and foundations cut in native rock. On the eastern 
and northern slopes, various small sanctuaries in the 
rock; north-west the Areopagus, with rock-cut seats; 
under the north side of the Acropolis lay the Agora, 
recently being excavated (for identification of Bouleu- 
terion, Tholos, MetroSn, and other excavated buildings see 
H. A. Thompson, Hesperia vi, i ff.). The buildings 
adjoining the Roman Agora, to the cast, are well pre- 
served (the Stoa of Attains, Library of Hadrian, and 
Tower of the Winds, where Byron lodged). Above the 
Agora to the west is the Hephaesteum (so-called The- 
seum), a nearly complete Doric temple of mid-fifth 
century; farther on, the Dipylon (q.v.). The chief 
cemcter>' lay here ; other graves have been found outside 
the walls on the north, and in the Agora ; until the sixth 
century family burying-places within the inhabited area 
were in use. The walls are visible at the Dipylon and 
behind the Pnyx; fragments have been found north of 
Stadion Street. 

4. Hadrian added a new quarter towards the Ilissus, 
marked by an arch standing near the Olympieum (q.v.). 
There are many Roman remains in the Royal gardens. 
Beyond the Ilissus the modem stadium is on the site of 
the Panathenaic stadium. 

General topography; Paua. bk, 1, and Frazer's commentary; 
J. E. Harrison and M. de G. Verrall, Mythology and Monuments 
of Ancient Athens (1890); Harrison, Primitive Athens as described 
by Thucydides (1906); E, A. Gardner, Ancient Athens (1902); 
W, Judcich, Topographic von Athen* (1931). Acropolis: M. Schede, 
The Acropolis of Athens (Engl. Transl. 1924); M. P. Dalanos, Les 
Monuments de rAcropole (1938); O. Walter, Athene Akropolis (1929) 
(abort guide). Early buildings: T. Wiegand, Die archattche Poros- 
architektur der Akropolis (1904). Buildings: F. C. Penrose, The 
Principles of Athenian Architecture (1888); J. H, Middleton, Plata 
and Drawings of Athenian Buildings (1900). Building accounts: 
W. B. Dinamoor, AJArch. 1913, 1921. Agora; Hesperia passim. 
Theatre; E. Ficbter and R. Herbig, Das Dionysos-Theater in Aihen 
(1935-6). Olyr^ieum: G. Welter, Ath. Mitt. 1922, 61 ff.; 1923, 
182 It. Walls; F. Noack, 'Die Mauern Athena’, Ath. Mitt. 1907, 

T. J. D. 


ATHLETICS. The two main branches of athletics as 
practised by the Greeks were : (i) Athletics proper, where 
the essential feature is the competition (d^Aor) with its 
concomitant the prize (d^Aov), although this latter is often 
of no intrinsic value, the real prize being the honour of 
victory, (ii) Gymnastics, the training of the body by a 
system of exercises in which the naked limbs arc allowed 
full play, part of that physical education which the Greeks 
closely connected with their art, music, and medicine. 
The Romans never took either of these seriously: they 
thought that training for athletics took too much time, 
and as for gymnastics they considered that nakedness in 
public was disgraceful, *flagiti principium’. 

2. The gymnastic exercises which the athlete prac- 
tised fall into three classes, depending respectively on 
strength of body, of leg, and of arm. To the first class 
belong boxing and wrestling, to the second mnning and 
jumping, to the third throwing the discus and javelin. 
The last five of these, boxing being excluded, formed 
the Greek Pentathlon^ a combined competition in five 
events, arranged to suit the all-round athlete, and 
calling not only for strength but also for grace, agility, 
and skill. The foot-race was taken first and then the 
jump, the javelin, and the discus.; and probably only 
those who gained a certain number of marks in these 
first four competitions were allowed to enter for the 
wrestling. ' 

3* There are many varieties of foot-races; long, short, 
for men, for boys, for men in armour. In the Pentathlon 
the race may have been the diaulos^ a quarter-mile, but 
there is no certainty. Nor can we judge the standard of 
performances : it is probable that the Greeks were better 
at long distances than at sprints, but the pictures of 
runners on the vases show that as far as style goes they 
were not inferior to the moderns. Jumping was com- 
paratively simple, for the Greeks had neither high jump- 
ing, pole-jumping, nor hurdle-races : long jumping was 
the only form, standing and running, and this was done 
from a talce-off into a pit with the help of jumping- 
weights. In throwing the javelin and the discus their 
regular training in body poise and muscular develop- 
ment gave the Greeks a great advantage over our athletes. 
The javelin was a thin pole about 5 feet long, with a 
thong fastened near its centre. The movements in 
throwing, the short steps of the run, and the final turn 
of the body, are plainly shown in the vase-paintings. 
For throwing the discus we have Myron's statue, the 
Discobolus. The athlete has swung the discus back- 
wards, turning head and body to the right, and the force 
of the throw depends largely on the swing of the whole 
body. See also boxing, discus, gymnasium, pankration, 

WRESTLING 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930). F, A 
Wright, Greek Athletics (1925); C. Alexander, Greek Athletics 
(1925); C. A. Forbes, Greek Physical Education (1929); B. Schr6der, 
Der Sport im AUertum (1927). F. A, W. 

ATHOSy a headland on the easternmost of the Chalcidian 
promontories, with a conspicuous pyramid-shaped peak 
rising to 6,350 feet. In 492 B.C. a Persian fleet was 
destroyed near it by a storm. To avoid the passage 
round Mt. Athos, Xerxes dug a canal through the neck 
of the promontory (483-481). This had a length of 
miles, a breadth of 65-100 feet, and a depth of 6-10 feet. 
The upcast earth was piled up to a height of 50 feet. 
Despite the doubts expressed by ancient and modem 
writers, the canal was undoubtedly completed. 

Hdt. 7. 22-4; Strabo 7. 331. A. Struck, Neuejahrb. 1907, 115-30, 

M. C. 

ATIA MAJOR (daughter of M. Atius Balbus and of 
Julia, Caesar’s sister) was the wife of C. Octavius and 
the mother of C. Octavius (the future Augustus) and of 
Octavia minor. After her husband’s death in 59 b.c. 
she married L. Marcius Philippus. She tried to dissuade 
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her son from accepting the inheritance of Caesar. She 
died in 43, The legend that she had given birth to 
Augustus by Apollo had some circulation. A. M. 

ATIA MINOR, younger daughter of M. Atiua Balbua 
and aunt of Augustus. She married a Marcius Philippus 
(probably L. Marcius Philippus, son of the step-father of 
Augustus and consul in 38 d.c.) and had a daughter 
Marcia. 

J. G, Friizcr, Fasti of Ovid iv. 350-3. G. W. R. 

ATlLlUS (i) CALATINUS, Aulus (cos, I, 258 D.C.), 
fought Buecessfully in Sicily, and as consul 11 (254) 
stormed Panormus. He was the first dictator to lead an 
army outside Italy — to Sicily in 249. He was censor 
(247). He was buried near the Porta Capena (epitaph, 
Cic. Sen. 61), and was reckoned by Cicero among the 
most famous men of old. H. H. S. 

ATILIUS (2) SERRANUSy Aulus, praetor in 192 
B.C., commanded the Roman fleet against Nabis and 
Antiochus (192-191). Praetor again (173), he renewed the 
treaty relations with Syria on Antiochus Epiphanes* 
accession. Envoy to Perseus in 172 with Q. Marcius 
Philippus, he was consul in 170, in Liguria. 

Livy 35-6; 4a. 6, and 37 ff. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 1, rp* i 35 i 
* 73 i * 7 S' A. 11 . McD. 

ATILIUS (3), Mahcus, contemporary with Caecilius, 
composed comoediae palliatae of which very few frag- 
ments remain (see drama, para. 4). He had a reputation 
for harshness, and could stir the emotions deeply. 
Licinius, in Cic. Fin. 1. 5, applies the term *ferreu8 
scrip tor* to an Atilius who translated Sophocles' Electra. 

Fragnienu: O. Hibbeck, CRF*, 32 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

E. H. W. 

ATILIUS (4) FORTUNATIANUS (4th c. a.d.), 
metrician. The first part of his Ars (metrica) deals with 
general principles, the second with Horatian metres (ed. 
Keil, Gramm. Lat. 6. 278-304). The work depends 
largely on earlier writers, especially Caesius Bassus 
(q.v.). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 405, 3 ; Schuu-Hosiu., § 827. J. F. M. 

ATILIUS, see also regulus. 

ATIMIA, the loss of all or some civic rights in a Greek 
city. It originally implied outlawry, but later, especially 
in Athens, involved the loss of active rights only (or of 
some only of these). Deprivation might be temporary: 
a state-debtor's atimia ended automatically when the 
debt was paid. Permanent deprivation of all active 
rights was the punishment for treason, bribery (of a 
magistrate), cowardice in face of the enemy, perjury 
in a law-court (after three convictions), and some offences 
against the citizenship laws. Permanent deprivation of 
some rights only was applied (i) if a man brought a 
fftaphe (q.v.) and (a) dropped it, or (b) failed to get one- 
^th of the votes at the trial; (2) if a man had been 
convicted three times in a iTapav 6 p.<Dv ; (3) for 

certain moral offences. A. W. G. 

ATIUS, see balbus (i). 

ATLANTIS, i.e. '(the island) of Atlas*, 'the island lying 
in the Atlantic’. A very large island off the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which, according to myth, once ruled south- 
west Europe and north-west Africa, till, in an expedition 
to conquer the rest, its kings were defeated by the pre- 
historic Athenians (Plato, Tim. 24 e ff.). Its constitution 
is the chief subject of the unfinished Critias. Wholly 
fictitious, though vague accounts of real islands in the 
Atlantic may have given Plato the hint, it is interesting 
as the oldest surviving philosophical wonderland in 


Greek, a predecessor of Euhemerus' Panchaia (see 
EUHEMERUs), and of lambulus (Diod. Sic. 2. 55-60). 

Cf. W. A. Heidcl, Proc. American Acad, of Arts and Sciences 1933, 
189 £F.; J. Bidez, Dull. acad. roy. Delgtque 1934, 101 fT. 11 . J. R. 

ATLAS (i 4 TAaj), probably ‘very enduring', d intensive 
-hroot of rAdv; in mythology a Titan, son of lapetus 
and Clymene (Hesiod, Theog. 509). He is guardian of 
the pillars of heaven (Od. 1. 53); but later (as Hesiod, 
ibid. 517, Aesch. PV 347 ff.), he himself holds the 
sky up. Doth are well-known popular explanations of 
why the sky does not fall (see Stith Thompson, A66s. 
2, A842). A. became identified with the Atlas range in 
north-west Africa, or a peak of it (first in Herodotus 
4. 184. 5-6); sky-supporting mountains are also popular 
(Stith Thompson A665. 3), and found elsewhere in 
Greek (Ap. Rhod. 3. 161, on which see Gillies ad. loc.); 
a later tale explaining that Perseus had turned him into 
stone with the Gorgon's head is in Ovid, Met. 4. 655 ff. 
He was variously rationalized into a king (Plato, Critias 
113 a), a shepherd (Polyidus ap. schol. Lycophron, 879), 
and an astronomer (Diod. Sic. 3. 60. 2). From his 
position in the far west, he is naturally brought into 
conjunction with the Hesperides (q.v.), as in Ovid, loc. 
cit. ; he is their father in Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2. In Homer 
(Od. loc. cit.), he is father of Calypso, but usually his 
daughters are the Pleiades (favourite subjects of popular 
speculation, Stith Thompson A773), Alcyone, Celaeno, 
Electra, Maia, Metope, Sterope, and Taygete, whose 
names and local connexions (Maia with Arcadia, Electra 
with Troy, etc.) show that the African localization of 
their father is no part of their story. Besides his con- 
nexion with Perseus (see above) he encountered Heracles 
(q.v.), when the latter was seeking the apples of the 
Hesperides. Atlas offered to fetch them if Heracles 
would uphold the sky meanwhile ; he then refused to take 
back the burden, until forced or cheated into doing so 
by the hero (e.g., Pherecydes ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 
1396). Atlas upholding the sky was represented in art 
from early times, is a favourite subject in Hellenistic art, 
and develops into an ornamental support. H. J. R. 

ATLAS MOUNTAINS, the great range which formed 
the backbone of Roman Africa. Its highest peaks are in 
the Great Atlas to the west, and Greek legend converted 
them into the bowed shoulders of the god who held up 
the heavens (see preceding article). The chain slopes 
eastward through Middle and Little Atlas to the Auris 
and Medjerda ranges. On the north the Atlas buttresses 
the Tell or fertile coastal plain. Southward the moun- 
tains slope down to the Saharan desert, which runs 
eastward to touch Lesser Syrtis (q.v.). Between Tell and 
Sahara are the High Plateaux with much good grazing 
land; in the centre and the east lie the shotts or salt 
lakes. Suetonius Paulinus crossed Mt. Atlas in a.d. 42 
(Pliny, HN 5. 14-15)- 

A. N. Sherwin-White, JRS 1944, i ff- W. N. W. 

ATREUS, in mythology, son of Pelops (see tantalus) 
and husband of A^rope. From late epic on (Alcmaeonis 
ap. schol. Eur. Or. 995) he and his brother Thyestes 
are at variance. Hermes was wroth with the whole house 
for the death of his son Myrtilus (see pelops) and gave 
them a golden ram, the possession of which carried the 
kingship with it ; Thyestes got this from Afirope, whose 
paramour he was; Atreus banished him, but later pre- 
tended a reconciliation. At the banquet held to con- 
summate this, Atreus served up to Thyestes the flesh 
of the latter’s own children, at which the sun turned 
back on its course in horror. See further aegisthus. In 
another version (Apollod. Epit. 2. 12) Atreus by advice 
of Hermes offers to let Thyestes, who has seized the 
throne, keep it till the sun turns back ; Thyestes agrees, 
and Zeus immediately turns the sun backwards, the rest 
of the story following much as above. There are numeroua 
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other variants; the story was much elaborated by the 
tragedians, see for instance Eur. EL 699 ff. ; Or. 995 flF. ; 
Seneca, Thyestes^ passim. Continuous narratives, Apol- 
lod., loc. cit. ; Hyg., Fab, 86-8; more in Roscher’s Lexi- 
kon, art. ‘Atreus’ (Furtwangler). H. J. R. 

ATRIUM, see HOUSES (Italian). 

ATRIUM VESTAE, an ancient precinct, cast of the 
Forum Romanum, comprising the aedes and lucus Vestae, 
RegiOy domus publica, and domus Vestalium. Republican 
remains of the last two underlie the existing domus 
Vestalium, built after Nero's fire of a.d. 64. The western 
ritual-kitchen is Flavian, while the eastern exedra, once 
fronting a closed garden behind Nero’s small peristyle, 
is Hadrianic. The Antonines, uniting the rooms grouped 
about the Neronian courtyard, added second and third 
stories. The enlarged peristyle now visible is Severan. 
Later additions arc of minor significance. 

E. Van Deman, Atrium Vestae (U.S.A. 1909). 1 . A. R. 

ATROPOS, see fate. 

ATTA, TITUS QUiNCTius (d. 77 B.C.), Latin poet, com- 
posed comoediae togatae, elegiac epigrams, and perhaps 
satura» Fragments, and titles of eleven plays, surv^ive. 
He excelled in character-drawing, especially feminine. 
iSee DRAMA, para. 5. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF*, i6o (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

ATTALEIA, a city of Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II, 
perhaps with Athenian settlers ; on its Imperial coins the 
city boasts kinship with Athens. In 79 B.c. it was 
mulcted of its territory by Servilius Isauricus for its 
complicity with the pirate king Zenicetes. These lands 
were probably utilized by Augustus for settling veterans, 
but Attaleia was not made a colony, a status which it 
achieved only in the late third century. There are some 
classical ruins. 

K. LanckoroAski, Stddte Pamphyliens (1890),! . 7-32. A. H. M. J. 

ATTALUS I (Soter) of Pergamum, 269-197 B.c., son 
of Attalus and nephew of Eumenes I, whom he succeeded 
(241). He was the first to refuse ‘tribute’ to the Galatians, 
and his great victory over them (before 230) was com- 
memorated by his cult-name Soter, by the triumphal 
monument at Pergamum famous for its ‘dying Gaul’, 
and probably by the title of King (which Eumenes had 
never taken). His counter-attack on Antiochus Hierax, 
who had co-operated with the Galatians, gained him all 
Seleucid Asia Minor except Cilicia (229-228) ; but 
Achaeus (223-220), and later Antiochus III (216-214), 
deprived him of most of his conquests. 

Attalus also inaugurated a ‘western’ policy which was 
to give a new turn to the history of Pergamum. The 
dangerous ambitions of Philip V of Macedonia prompted 
him to support Philip’s enemies the Aetolians, first with 
subsidies (220-217), and later with troops and a fleet 
(209-207). After the peace of Phoenice (205), Attalus 
replied to Philip’s acts of aggression near the Hellespont 
by renewing the war in alliance with Rhodes (201), and 
securing Roman intervention against Macedon in com- 
mon with the Rhodians. During the ‘Second Mace- 
donian War’ he co-operated with the Romans by sea. 
He died shortly before the final victory. 

All excellent general and diplomatist, Attalus raised 
Pergamum almost to the rank of a Great Power. Between 
Philip and Antiochus, he chose to live dangerously, and 
his approach to Rome, though brilliantly successful in 
its immediate rewards (see also eumenes ii), ultimately 
made Pergamum a pawn of Roman policy, besides 
precipitating the collapse of the Hellenistic political sys- 
tem. Apart from politics, Attalus was a notable patron of 
literature, philosophy, and the arts, and enjoyed a con- 
spicuous domestic happiness with his wife Apollonis of 
Cyzicus and their four sons. G. T. G. 


ATTALUS II (Philadelphus), 220-138 b.c., second 
son of Attalus I, and brother of Eumenes II, whom he 
succeeded (160-159). Before x6o he showed himself a 
skilful soldier and diplomatist, and was conspicuously 
loyal to Eumenes, whom he could probably have sup- 
planted, with Roman support, at any time after 168 (see 
EUMENES II). As king, he fulfilled the (by now) traditional 
Pergamene part of watch-dog for Rome in the East. He 
equipped and supported the pretender Alexander Balas 
to win the Seleucid throne from Demetrius I (i53“i5o) J 
and in return Rome supported him in his two wars with 
Bithynia. Like all the Attalids, he was genuinely in- 
terested in letters and the arts. G. T. G. 

ATTALUS III (Philometor Euergetes), c, 170- 133 
B.C., son of Eumenes II and successor of Attalus II (138). 
His short reign was famous only for its denouement, the 
‘Testament of Attains’ bequeathing the kingdom of 
Pergamum to Rome (OGI 338). Its motive has never 
been perfectly explained, especially as Attalus was com- 
paratively young and presumably did not expect a 
premature death. But the revolution after his death (see 
ARiSTONicus l) suggests that he may have made and pub- 
lished this testament partly as an insurance against ^cial 
revolution while he survived. 

For bibliography, see under pehoamum. G. T. G. 

ATTHIS (Mr^tV), a type of literature dealing speci- 
fically with the history of Attica which became popular 
c, 350—200 B.c. under the influence of the Sophists and 
Peripatetics and the general conception fostered by 
Isocrates and the Orators of a return to the past glory 
of Atlicns. Hellanicus’ history of Attica (Thuc. i. 97), 
one of a series dealing with various States, was not 
strictly an Atthis, Cleidemus was the first atthidographer, 
followed by Androtion, Demon, Philochorus, Phano- 
demus, Melanthius, Amelesagoras, Ister. The last pro- 
duced a final authoritative version. Characteristics of 
the Atthides are their chronological arrangement and 
emphasis on mythology and origins of cults. Most 
attliidographers held priestly or political offices and pro- 
duced other works on religious antiquities. Scholia to 
Aristophanes and the Martnor Parium show their ac- 
cepted value for dates. Often used by commentators on 
the Orators for constitutional and topographical details. 

See Wilamowitz, Anstoteles und Alhen i. 8. See also historio- 
GRAPUY, GREEK, para. 5. G. L. D. 

ATTIANUS, Publius Acilius (Rom, Mitt, xviii 
(1903), 63 ff.), an equestrian of Italica, guardian and 
adviser of the young Hadrian (q.v.), was almost certainly 
praefectus praetorio when Trajan died, helping Plotina 
to secure Hadrian’s succession. Replaced by Q. Marcius 
Turbo (q.v.) in 119 (perhaps after exaggerating the 
rumoured plotting of the four ‘consulars’), he was made 
a senator, of consular rank, as a mark of honour. 

S.H.A. Hadr.] Dio CasBius 69: PJR*, A 45; R. H. Lacey, The 
Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian, &c. (Diaa. Princeton, 
i 9 * 7 )» P- *6, no. 37. C. H. V. S. 

ATTIC, see dialects, creek. 

ATTIC CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief goddess 
was of course Athena, her festivals being Arrhetophoria 
(Pyanopsion and Scirophorion ; for the month-names, 
see calendars), Procharisteria (early spring; both the 
above |ire agricultural), Callynteria and Plynteria (Thar- 
gelion ; ceremonial cleansing of temple and statue), Pan- 
athenaea (q.v., Hecatombaeon 28, Great Panathenaea 
every four years), and Chalceia (last day of Pyanopsion). 
Other gods and goddesses were celebrated at the follow- 
ing festivals : Demeter and Core — Scira (see scirophoria, 
Scirophorion 12), Thesmophoria (q.v., Pyanopsion 
10 at Halimus, 11-13 at Athens), Haloa (Poseideon), 
Chloia (early spring, to Demeter Chlog and Core, at 
Eleusis), Lesser Mysteries at Agrae (Anthesterion), 
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Greater Mysteries beginning at Athens and ending at 
Eleusis (Boedromion 15-22 : see mysteries). Dionysus — 
Anthesteria (q.v,, Anthesterion 11-13; apparently a 
blend of liis worship with an All Souls feast), Lenaea 
(q.v., Gamelion ?i2), Rural Dionysia (see dionysia, 
Poseideon), Great or City Dionysia (Elaphebolion 9-13 
or 14, see J- T. Allen in Univ* of Calif. Putins, aii, 
PP- 35^42; this and the Lenaea were the great dramatic 
festivals), Oschophoria (Pyanopsion ?8). Kronos — 
Kronia (Hecatombaeon 12). Zeus — Diasia (Anthesterion 
23. to Zeus Meilichios, see ZEUS), Dipolieia (Scirophorion 
14), Diisoteria (Scirophorion, at Piraeus), and some 
minor feasts. Apollo — Thargelia (q.v., Thargelion 7), 
Pyanopsia (Pyanopsion 7). Artemis — Munichia (Mu- 
nichion 16); Brauronia (at Brauron, unknown date, see 
ARTEMIS), Tauropolia (Halae, unknown date), Ela- 
phebolia (unknown, gave its name to the month Elaphe- 
bolion). There were also festivals, of which not much is 
known, to Poseidon, Hephaestus, Prometheus, the 
Eumenides, and some minor deities. 

The best-known myths have to do with Athena and 
Poseidon (qq.v.). Heroic and aetiological tales centre 
around the vague and contradictory line of kings, dealing 
mainly with Cecrops (see culturk-bringers), Krichtho- 
nius, Erechtheus (q.v.), and above all Theseus (q.v:). 
There is besides the story of Cephalus (q.v.) and Procris, 
and a few others little known. See also bendis, erigone, 
NEMESIS. 

L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932). H. J. R. 

ATTIC ORATORS. Caccilius of Calacte in the 
Augustan age wrote ‘On the style of the ten orators*, 
namely Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Lycurgiis, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Dinar- 
chus. 'Phis ‘canon’, though ignored by Dionysius, was 
recognized by the Ps. -Plutarch, Quintilian, and later 
writers. Its origin is unknown, but the arbitrary inclu- 
sion of a definite number of names in such a class is 
characteristic of Alexandrian scholarship. 

Ancient sources: Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators; 
Dionysius of IlalicarnassuB, De Verhorum Compositione and Letters 
to Ammaeus; Demetrius, De Elocutione; Hermogcncs TleplLbecjv; 
[LonginusJ, On the Sublime. Modern works; F. Blass, Die attische 
Deredsamkeit* (1887-98); R. C. jebb, The Attic Orators from 
Antiphon to Isaeus^ (1893); J- 1 *'* Dobson, The Greek Or^torr (1919); 
Grote, History of Greece; CAH vii; Croiaet, Histoire de la lut. 
pecque v. Texts: Oratores Atiici, I. Dekker (182b); do. G. S. 
Dobson (i8z8); Text and translation of Minor Attic Orators, 
K. J. Maidment (2 vols. Loeb). Selections from the Attic Orators 
(text and commentary), R. C. Jebb (2nd ed. 1888). Indexes: 
T. Mitchell, Index in Oratores Atticos. C. Rehdantz, Indices m 
Demosthenes neun philippischen Reden, 4th ed. (1886) revised 
by Blass. See also under the names of the various orators. 

J. F. D. 

ATTICAi a triangular promontory of about 1,000 sq. m., 
the easternmost part of central Greece, separated from 
Boeotia by Mt. Pames. Most of it consists of small inter- 
connected plains; the Thriasian plain (where Demeter 
gave com to man), the Attic plain, larger but stonier, 
and the Mesogeia, an undulating and fertile land of vine 
and olive, in a cup of low hills with easy access south and 
east to the sea. Pentelicum and Hymettus, with their 
marble quarries, and other smaller hills, stand out of 
these plains. The south-east, with the silver mines of 
Laurium and temples of Sunium, is a mass of hills ; the 
north is hill-country, well wooded, with patches of good 
land, the largest round Aphidna and Marathon. The 
soil, though light, is as good as in most of Greece ; but its 
natural riches lay in mines, marble, and excellent 
potter’s clay. 

In early times Attica contained several independent 
settlements ; the tradition of twelve townslxips fused by 
Theseus into a single Athenian State is borne out by 
rich Mycenaean cemeteries at Eleusis, Marathon, and in 
the Mesogeia. The synoecism was probably gradual, and 
went on until the seventh century (see eleusis). Cults 


from the country-side were brought to Athens (c.g. 
Artemis Brauronia, the Eleusinian goddesses) ; this con- 
tinued after the synoecism (e.g. Dionysus from Eleu- 
therae). Later acquisitions, Salamis, Eleutherae, Plataea, 
Oropus, did not become part of Attica. Attica was less 
affected than most of Greece by the great migrations, 
and continuity from Mycenaean to Hellenic times is well 
demonstrated in its remains. 

Down to the sixth century the country districts had a 
vigorous and largely independent life, as is shown by 
finds of rich sanctuaries and cemeteries, particularly in 
the Mesogeia. During the fifth century, with the adop- 
tion of an aggressive foreign policy depending on sea- 
power and sea-borne trade, Attica became an appendage 
to Athens which might be disregarded in emergency (as 
in the Peloponnesian War), but Aristophanes shows the 
survival of an Attic, as distinct from Athens-Piraeus, 
patriotism. See also acharnae. 

General literature: W. Wrede, Attika (1934); Attische Mauem 
(1933); I- A. Gardner and M. Cary, CAH iii. 571 ff.; A. Milchhdfer 
and W. Judeich, PIV, s.v, 'Attika*. Topography: E. Curtius and 
A. Milchhofer, text to Karlen von Attika (1881-1900). Special 
subjects: R. Lepsius, Geologic von Attika; S. C. Atchley, Wild 
Flowers of Attica (1938). History; S. Solders, Die Ausserstddtischen 
Kulte und dte Einigung Atitkas (1931). See also ATHENS. Maps: 
Greek StaiT, i ; 20,000; British Staff, i : 100,000; Curtius-Kaupert, 
Karten von Attika i : 25,000; of remaina visible in 1881-1900, 
some have disappeared, aome are not ancient. T. J. D. 

ATTICUS (i), TITUS POMPONius (109-32 B.C.), a Roman 
egueSf was an intimate friend and correspondent of 
Cicero. He derived his surname from long residence at 
Athens (88-65), whereby he escaped Sulla’s proscrip- 
tion. His sympathies were with the Optimates, but even 
after his return to Rome he took no active part in politics, 
and lived on good terms with conservatives and Caesar- 
ians alike. His vast wealth was founded on his estates 
in Epirus and increased by his manifold business activ- 
ities, which ranged from banking to publishing ; he also 
inherited a large fortune from his miserly uncle Q. 
Caecilius. Though frugal, he was a discriminating 
patron of the arts, with a real appreciation of Greek 
culture, and his house on the Quirinal was a well-known 
literary centre. He survived the Civil Wars by consis- 
tently showing himself a friend to all and an ally to none 
(sec esp. Nepos, Att. 8), and he enjoyed the favour of 
Octavian until his death. 

Atticus’ calculating policy of neutrality is hard to 
justify even when covered by the cloak of Epicureanism, 
but he had many attractive qualities. His urbanity, 
discretion, and ready sympathy made him an ideal 
confidant for Cicero. Atticus himself published the full, 
though one-sided, correspondence between the two. 

Cicero's Letters to Atticus (in sixteen books) illuminate the 
character of both; a letter to him from Brutus also survives 
(ad Brut. tj). His own letters have perished with his other literary 
works. Cornelius Nepos* Life is detailed, but fulsome and un- 
critical. 

G. Boissier, Cicero and His Friends (Engl. Tranal. 1897); H. 
Ziegler, Titus Pomponius Atticus als Politiker (U.S.A. 1936). 

J. M.C. 

ATTICUS (2), Julius, like Graecinus (q.v.), a Latin 
writer on vines in Tiberius’ time, who was a source for 
Columella (3. 17. 4). 

ATTICUS (3) (c. A,D. 150-200), Platonist, opposed the 
infiltration of Peripatetic elements into Platonism, but 
himself introduced into it certain doctrines proper to 
Stoicism. 

PW ii. 2241. 

ATTIS, in mythology, the youthful consort of Cybele 
(q.v.) and prototype of her eunuch devotees. The myth 
exists in two main forms, with many variants. According 
to the Phrygian tale (Paus. 7. 17. io-i2;cf. Arn. Adv. Nat. 
5. 5-7), the gods castrated the androgynous Agdistis 
(q.v.); from the severed male parts an almond tree 
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sprang and by its fruit Nana conceived A. Later Ag- 
distis fell in love with him^ and to prevent his marriage 
to another caused him to castrate himself. Agdistis is 
clearly a doublet of Cybcle, though Amobius brings 
them both into his account. Ovid (Fasti 4. 221-44) and 
others change many details, but keep the essential aetio- 
logical feature, the self-castration. In a probably Lydian 
version A., like Adonis, is killed by a boar. The story of 
Atys, son of Croesus, who was killed by the Phrygian 
Adrastus in a boar-hunt (Hdt. i. 34-45) « an adaptation 
of this, and attests its antiquity, though the Phrygian is 
probably the older version. 

In Asia Minor A. bears his native name only in the 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, though the high priest and, 
under the Empire, all members of the priestly college 
at Pessinus had the title Attis. A. is sometimes called 
Papas or Zeus Papas. He appears only rarely in Greece, 
but at Rome attained official status under Claudius. Like 
Adonis, he was fundamentally a vegetation god and the 
equinoctial spring festival centred about his death and 
resurrection. Under the Empire he was invested with 
celestial attributes, and became a solar deity, supreme, 
all-powerful, and sometimes it seems a surety of im- 
mortality to his initiates. In art he is generally repre- 
sented as an effeminate youth, with the distinctive 
Phrygian cap and trousers. See Anatolian deities; 
cybele; eunuchs, religious. 

J. Carcopinci, Md. d*Arch. et d'Hut. xl (1923), 135-59, 237-324; 
F. Ciimont, Les Religions orienlales dans le paganisme romatn 
(1929); H. Hepding, Attis (1903); H. Graillot, Le Quite de CybAe 
(191a). F.R.\V. 

ATTIUS. see VARUS (i). 

AUCTOR ad HERENNIUM, see rhetorica ad h. 

AUCTORITAS PATRUM, see patrum auctoritas. 

AUDAX (probably 6th c. a.d.), grammarian, whose De 
Scauri et Palladii Libris excerpta is extant (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. LaU 7. 320-62). 

Cf. TeufFcl, § 408, 4 and § 482, 4; Schanz-IloBius, § 1105. 

AUFIDIUS (i; BASSUS (fl. ist c. a.d.), the Imperial 
historian, an Epicurean and subject to ill health, which 
prevented a public career, wrote on the German Wars 
(Bellum Germanicum)f probably under Tiberius and 
glorifying his achievements. He also wrote a history of 
his times, probably under Claudius, which may have 
begun with Caesar’s death, certainly included Cicero’s 
death (Sen. Suas. 6. 18; 23), and was continued by the 
Elder Pliny under the title a fine Aufidii Bassi. This 
indicates an inconspicuous closing point, which may fall 
in A.D. 31, but is, on the evidence of Tacitus’ use of Pliny, 
better set in a.d. 50. Cassiodorus followed him for the 
consul lists of 9 d.c.-a.d. 31. In authority he ranks among 
the great historians of the early Empire (Quint. 10. 1. 

103)- 

H. Peter, HRRel ii (1906), pp. cxxxv, 96; Ph. Fahia, Les Sources 
de Tacite (1893), 185, 355; cf. F. MUnzer, Rh. Ulus. 1907, 161. 
F. A. Marx, KAio 1933, 323. A, H. McD. 

AUFIDIUS (2), Gnaeus, in Cicero’s boyhood wrote a 
^Graeca historia’, possibly of Rome (Tusc. 5. 112). 

AUFIDIUS (3), Modestus, commentator on Virgil and 
Horace, in the first century a.d. 

AUGE, see telephus. 

AUGURESy official Roman diviners, forming a co/- 
legiwn which consisted originally of three but was 
gradually increased to sixteen members (Livy 10. 6. 7-8 
and periocha 89; Dio Cassius 42. 51. 4), one of the 
quattuor amplissima collegia. Etymology uncertain; the 
traditional derivation from aui-^gerio) would give ^auger, 
not augur; that from the root aug(eo), see E. Flinck in 


Ann. Acad. Scient, Fennicae xi (1921), 3 ff., suggests 
rites of fertility rather than divination, but the transition 
is not impossible, cf. augurium canarium. Their busi- 
ness was not to foretell the future, but to discover by 
observation of signs, auguria^ either casually met with, 
oblativa, ot watched for, impetrativa, whether the gods 
did or did not approve a proposed action. The most 
characteristic signs were given by birds (hence the tradi- 
tional etymology). These might be chickens, which were 
carried by armies in the field for the purpose ; food was 
given to them, and if they ate it so as to drop some from 
their beaks, that was an excellent sign ('tripudium solisti- 
mum’, Cicero, Div. 2. 72, where see Pease). If wild birds 
were observed, the augur marked out a templum (cf. 
divination), i.e. he designated boundaries by word of 
mouth (see e.g. Varro, Ling. 7. 7-8, which gives the 
formula) within which he would look for signs, and 
divided this space into sinistra^ dextra^ antica^ and postica 
(pars); the significance of the flight or cry of the bird 
varied according to the part in which it was heard or 
seen. The officiant faced south or cast (Rose in JRS 
xiii (1923), 82-90). Such observations prefaced ^ery 
important action public or (at least in early times) private, 
but to accept or reject augural advice was the resDon- 
sibility of the magistrate or other person performing the 
action. For augurium salutis, see salus, and for aii^ry 
in general see divination; Etruscans, para. 4. \ 

Bouch^-Lcdcrcq, Histoire de la Divination iv. 209 ff.; Wi8»nl*va, 
RK' 523 S.i H. J. R. 

AUGURINUS) Sentius (? Serius), a young friend 
praised by Pliny (Ep. 4. 27 ; 9. 8) for writing ‘Poems in 
Little’ (poematia) marked by charm and tenderness, but 
sometimes by satire. Pliny quotes eight hendeca-syllabics 
by him in the manner of Catullus and Calvus. 

Dachr. FPR; Morel FPL. J. W. D. 

AUGURIUM CANARIUM. Atcius Capito in Festus, 
p. 358, 27 Lindsay, says that reddish (rttttVae) bitches were 
sacrificed canario sacrifido pro frugihus^ to ‘deprecate’ the 
fierceness of the Dog-star. Cf. Fest. (Paulus), p. 39, 13, 
from which it would appear that the place was near the 
Porta Cutularia and the time fairly late summer, since 
the crops were yellowing (yZai/escerzIej). This seems to be 
the sacrum canarium of Daniel's Servius on G. 4. 424. 
The ritual name, however, was augurium canarium, as is 
shown by Pliny, HN 18. 14, who quotes from the com- 
mentarii pontificum (q.v.) the direction that the days (dies ; 
it is not clear whether the rite lasted more than one day 
or the various days for different years are meant) for it 
should be fixed ‘priusquam frumenta uaginis exeant nec 
(et codd , corr. Ulrichs) antequam in uaginas perueniant', 
that is to say some time in spring (see L. Delatte in Ant. 
Class, vi (1937), 93 ff.). The name probably means 
'augurium of the dog-days’. It is most unlikely that it 
was a sacrifice to the Dog-star; it may have been an 
augury in the sense that omens for the result of the 
harvest were taken from the victims, but if the second 
etymology given under ‘augures’ is right, it is tempting 
to make it mean 'ceremony of increase for the dog-days’. 
There is no evidence, though some probability, that the 
augurs took part and no reason to suppose it performed 
in honour of any god. H. J. R. 

AUGUSTA) title of Imperial ladies, see Augustus, 

AUGUSTA. 

AUGUSTA (i) EMERITA (now MMda), a colony 
in south-western Spain founded by Augustus (25 B.c.) 
chiefly with veterans of legions V and X. Connected 
with Baetica by a 64-arch bridge over the Anas (Gua- 
diana), it was the terminus of many roads leading 
to the north and west. It became the capital of the 
province of Lusitania (q.v.). The city was indebted to 
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Agrippa for its theatre (restored by Hadrian), to Otho 
for economic favours, to Trajan for its bridge. Many of 
its Roman monuments have been preserved. 

J. R. Mdidi, MMda (1929). J. J, V. N. 

AUGUSTA (2) PRAETORIA (now Aosta), a colony 
founded with 3,000 Praetorians on the Duria Major 
in Cisalpine Gaul by Augustus (24 b.c.); it was here 
that Terentius Varro had encamped the previous year 
when subjugating the Salassi (Strabo 4. 206 ; Casa. Dio 
53* 25)- Standing at the Italian end of the Great and 
Little St. Bernard Passes over Pennine and Graian Alps 
respectively, Augusta became and still remains the capital 
of this whole region (Fa/ d' Aosta). 

For inscription! ice P. Barocelli, Jnscriptiones Italiae i, fasc. 1 
(1932); for Roman monuments, F. Haverfield, Ancient Town 
Planning (1913). F. Eyssenhardt, Aosta und seine Alterthilmer 
(1B96). P. Toeaca, Aosta (191 !)• E- T. S. 

AUGUSTA (3) TAURINORUM (now Torino, Turin), 
an important Augustan colonia in Cisalpine Gaul, situ- 
ated at the foot of the Mont Gen^vre Pass over the 
Cottian Alps and at the confluence of the Duria Minor 
and the Po, which here became navigable (Pliny, HN 3. 
123). Originally the capital of the Taurini, who were 
probably celticized Ligurians, it is apparently identical 
with the Taurasia captured by Hannibal, 218 B.c. (App. 
Hann. 5). Tacitus {Hist. 2. 66) records its burning in 
A.D. 69. Ancient authors seldom mention it. The 
modem city preserves the ancient street plan. 

F. Haverfield, Ancient Town Plojining (1913), 87; G. Bcndinelli, 
Torino Romana (1928). E. T. S. 

AUGUSTA (4) TREVERORUM (now Trier or Trhves) 
was founded by Augustus. It rapidly became the 
chief city of north-east Gaul, and an important trade- 
centre between Gaul and the Rhineland; its colonial 
status, if not already conferred by Augustus, may date 
from Claudius. It was the seat of the procurator pro- 
vinciae Belgicae et duanm Germaniarum ; Postumus made 
it his capital, a precedent followed by Maximian and 
Constantius Chlorus, and it remained the capital of the 
Prefecture of Gaul from 297 until early in the fifth 
century, when it was abandoned to the Franks. Its 
bishop enjoyed a corresponding importance. 

Treves grew far beyond the original settlement, to 
cover 700 acres. Notable ruins, mostly of the period 
when the city was frequently the Imperial residence, 
were standing till recently — the ‘Porta Nigra’ (a late 
Roman gateway), remains of public halls incorporated in 
the cathedral and another church, baths, and the first- 
century amphitheatre ; the modem bridge rests on Roman 
piers. Excavation has revealed an extensive temple 
quarter (already used in pre-Roman times) outside the 
town, comprising about seventy shrines, a theatre, and 
priests’ dwellings. Pottery (including Samian ware) and 
cloth manufactured in Treves were widely exported ; the 
city had an Imperial mint from at least 296 and was also 
a centre of the Moselle wine trade. 

Rau, B.v. 'Treveri' in PXV via 2320 ff. K. Schumacher, Siede- 
/un^i- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, Bd. ii (1923). O. B. 

AUGUSTA (5) VINDELICORUM (now Augsburg) 
probably dates from c. a.d. 6-9, when the legion stationed 
at Oberhausen nearby was sent away. It lay at the centre 
of a network of important roads and was from the first 
the administrative and trading centre of Raetia (cf. Tac. 
Germ. 41). Hadrian raised it to municipal status (122-3), 
and after the reorganization under Diocletian it remained 
the civil capital of Raetia Secunda. It became the seat of 
a bishop. Nothing of Roman Augsburg remains above 
ground, but numerous sculptures and smaller objects 
have been found. O. B. 


AUGUSTINUS} Aurelius (St. Augustine, a.d. 354- 
430), was bom at Tagaste in Numidia, 13 November 
A.o. 354, of a father Patricius, a heathen town-councillor 
in straitened circumstances, and a Christian mother, 
Monnica. Educated at Tagaste, Madauros, and Car- 
thage, he was highly distinguished in his studies, more 
so in Latin than in Greek. His view of life was greatly 
influenced by Cicero’s lost dialogue Hortensius, and he 
belonged to the Manichean sect for several years. He 
left Carthage to reside in Rome (383) and obtained a 
chair of rhetoric in Milan, 384. There the preaching and 
private influence of Ambrose (q.v.) helped towards his 
conversion, 386. Nor must the great influence of Neo- 
platonism on his mental make-up be ignored. In 387 
after baptism he left Milan, and after a period in Rome 
reached his native country towards the end of 388. He 
received priest’s orders, 391, at Hippo Regius, where he 
became co-bishop, 395, and subsequently sole bishop. 
Except for many short journeys in the interests of the 
Faith he remained there till his death, 28 Aug. 430. 

With a loving and sympathetic nature, an excellent 
education, tireless industry, and an unwearied devotion 
to the Christian faith, when once he had surrendered to 
it, it is not surprising that Augustine has exercised on 
subsequent Christian thought a greater influence than 
any other Father. He fulfilled all the duties of a bishop, 
preaching and writing in a manner never surpassed. 

His surviving works are in bulk about six times 
those of Cicero. In his Retractationes he reviewed his 
writings down to 427 and pointed out what he then re- 
garded as errors in them. Here there is space to allude 
merely to the most important: De Doctrina Christiana 
(4 books); Confessiones (c. 400) in thirteen books, of 
which the first ten are autobiographical and the others 
concerned with the earlier chapters of Genesis; De 
Catechizandis Rudibus, a manual of Christian education ; 
De Trinitate (completed 416), his greatest dogmatic 
work; De Consensu Evangelistarum, on the 'synoptic 
problem’; De Civitate Dei (22 books, 413-26), the most 
carefully written, the most learned, and the greatest of 
his works, in which ancient paganism may be said to have 
received its death-blow {see philon 4); Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, his longest work and his finest piece of exposi- 
tion; Tractatus in Evangelium lohannis, 125 sermons on 
the Fourth Gospel ; Contra lulianum and Opus Imperfe- 
ctum contra lulianum, a refutation of the most learned of 
the Pelagians ; some 500 sermons, interesting also from 
the semi-colloquial latinity in which they abound; about 
300 epistles, mostly of dogmatic import. It should be 
mentioned that Augustine was also a careful reviser of 
certain portions of the Latin Biblical text, such as the 
Psalms and the Epistles of St. Paul, in this respect quite 
worthy to be named beside Jerome, though his inferior 
in purely linguistic knowledge. 

Works: Mif^e, PL 32-47; new lermons by G. Morin, Miscel- 
lanea Agostimana i (1930); many works in CSEL\ Confessiones^ 
F. Skutella (Teubner, 1934). annotafed, Gibb and Montgomery 
(1927); De Civitate Dei, Dombart and Kalb (Teubner), C. Weyman 
(Munich); De Catech. Rud., J. P. Chriatopher (U.S.A. 1926); cf. 
£. Gilson, Introduction d V Etude de Saint Augustin (1931). A. S. 

AUGUSTODUNUM (modem Autun), a town in 
Gallia Belgica, founded e. 12 B.c, in the plain of the 
Arroux to replace the hill -town Bibracte. It was laid 
out on a large scale (area c. 490 acres), and important 
buildings (including two town gates) survive. It was 
celebrated as a centre of learning both in the first and in 
the fourth centuries a.d. It suffered for its fidelity to 
Claudius II (a.d. 269), and was ruined after a seven- 
month siege. Its restoration under Constantius I is 
celebrated by Eugenius, master of the local ‘Scholae 
Maenianae’. But the reduced perimeter of the town 
wall shows its depopulation. 

H. de Fonteney, Autun et ses Monuments (iBSg); F. J. Haver- 
field, Ancient Toum Planning (i9i3)» iai-3; Grenier, Manuel i. 
3.17-45- C. E. S. 


AUGUSTALES, see ruler-cult. 
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AUGUSTUS (63 B.c.-A.D. 14). C. Octavius, bom on 
23 Sept. 63 B.c., was brought up by his mother Atia 
(q.v.), Caesar’s niece, as his father C. Octavius (q.v.) 
died in 59. His teachers gave him a taste for literature 
and philosophy, but Caesar himself introduced him to 
Roman life. Aged twelve, he pronounced the laudatio 
of his grandmother Julia; he was appointed pontifex; in 
46 B.c. he accompanied his great-uncle in his triumph. 
Despite delicate health, he joined Caesar in Spain in 45. 
At Apollonia, where he had been sent with his friends, 
M. Agrippa and Salvidicnus Rufus, to complete his 
studies, he learnt of Caesar’s sudden death. The opening 
of Caesar’s will revealed that Octavius had been adopted 
and made his chief heir by the dictator. He decided to 
return to Italy and to avenge Caesar. The unexpected situ- 
ation imposed new duties and stimulated new ambitions. 
Caesar had lived long enough to afford an inspiring 
example, but had died soon enough not to destroy the 
Roman traditionalism of his heir. Octavius was cautious 
and superstitious, but exceptionally mature, clever, and 
decided. In Italy he gained Cicero’s sympathy and 
Antony’s distmst. He celebrated the ludi Victonae 
Caesaris and, while linking himself with the moderate 
Republicans, did not overlook Caesar’s veterans. During 
the conflict between Antony and Dec. Brutus (q.v. 6) 
he obtained from the Senate the rank of senator and 
propraetor, and emerged victorious from the war of 
Mutina (43 B.c.). But when the Senate refused their 
champion due honours, his legionaries forced his appoint- 
ment as consul. He was recognized as Caesar’s adopted 
son under the name of Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus. 
He soon reached a compromise with Antony and M. I^^epi- 
dus (q.v. 3). By the Lex Titia (27 Nov. 43) they secured 
official acknowledgement of themselves as triumvirs rei 
publicae constituendae for five years. Octavian obtained 
Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia as his provinces. When on 
I Jan. 42 Caesar was recognized as a god, Octavian 
became divi filius. In the triumviral proscriptions (q.v.) 
he was as ruthless as his colleagues: ambition and a 
touch of puritanical fanaticism made him cruel. During 
the campaign of Philippi he suffered from ill health. 
Thereafter he received Spain, Sardinia, and for a short 
time Africa, and supervised the distribution of land to 
the veterans. This task and the suppression of the 
rebellion of L. Antonius (q.v. 6), in which Salvidienus 
Rufus, M. Agrippa, and C. Maecenas became his close 
collaborators, strengthened his hold on Italy and Gaul 
(40 B.C.). In a transitory attempt to conciliate Sextus 
Pompeius, who held Sicily and Sardinia, Octavian 
married his relative Scribonia (q.v.). In Oct. 40 the 
pact of Brundisium sealed a new reconciliation with 
Antony, who married Octavian’s sister, Octavia ; Virgil’s 
fourth Eclogue records the contemporary enthusiasm. 
Octavian divorced Scribonia and married Livia (q.v.), 
who shared his traditionalism and simplicity and thus 
became a permanent force in his life. Salvidienus Rufus 
was now condemned to death, since he was suspected of 
meditating revolt. In 38, when war with Pompeius 
broke out, Octavian probably assumed the praenomen of 
imperator (q.v.), which was ratified in 29 by the Senate. 
In 37 at Tarentum Antony and Octavian confirmed 
their agreement and had their triumviral powers ex- 
tended for another five years (until Dec. 33 ?). With the 
defeat of Pompeius and the downfall of Lepidus (36) the 
West was in the hands of the divi filius. 

2. Octavian was already winning over public opinion 
in Italy. He put himself under the protection of Apollo. 
He was perhaps granted sacrosanctitas or some other 
form of tribunician privilege. He disbanded legions and 
founded colonies. He saw definitely that his task was to 
establish peace and restore Italy. The opposition to 
Antony and Cleopatra reinforced his position at a 
moment in which the consciousness of a united Italy 
was just formed. Between 35 and 33 B.c. his campaigns 


in Illyricum and Dalmatia, although not entirely success- 
ful, strengthened the eastern borders of Italy. Great 
attention was given to the adornment of Rome, especially 
under the aedileship of Agrippa (33 B.C.). Octavian’s 
party had originally won more support from the Italian 
municipalities, but now a considerable part of the Roman 
aristocracy joined. Antony’s callousness towards Octavia 
added a family justification to the rivalry. The triumvirate 
was not renewed, but Octavian, like Antony, did not 
abandon power and prepared for war against his partner. 
In Oct. 32 Italy and the western provinces swore 
allegiance to Octavian. They became his clients — an 
important step towards the Principate and a substitute 
for his triumviral powers. War was declared only against 
Cleopatra. In 3 1 Octavian’s position became more regular 
when he assumed the consulship, which he held every 
year until 23 b.c. 

3. Octavian overthrew Antony in the campaign of 
Actium (Sept. 31), founded Nicopolis (q.v.), and ascribed 
his success to Apollo. In August 30 he became master 
of Egypt and its treasure. His arrangements in the East 
mainly preserved the dispositions of Antony. In 30 
libations for his genius were granted by the Senate: his 
tribunician competence was perhaps extended; he^(was 
authorized to create patricians. In 29 he celeb ratedi his 
triumph and the temple of Janus was closed. Many 
legions were disbanded ; new distributions of land wfere 
granted. In 28 Octavian held the census with Agrippa, re- 
duced the Senate to some 800 members (later to 600), was 
appointed princeps senatus^ revived ancient religious cere- 
monies, and dedicated a temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 
His policy was increasingly founded upon his prestige as 
victor, peace-bringer, and defender of Roman tradition. 
He was teaching the Italian people that Roman traditions 
were their traditions and old Roman virtue the eternal 
foundation of the Roman State. Poets, historians, and 
artists were at his side. The Republic had to be solemnly 
restored, because the Republic was deeply rooted in 
tradition. Yet the restoration had to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that Octavian never seriously thought 
of laying down his power. He effectively controlled the 
State through his money and his soldiers {see armies, 
ROMAN, 4). 

4. On 13 Jan. 27 D.C., Octavian transferred the State 
to the free disposal of the Senate and People, but he 
received Spain, Gaul, and Syria (in addition to Egypt) 
lor ten years as his province with the greater part of 
the army, while preserving his consulate (see imperium). 
On 16 Jan. he received among many honours the title 
Augustus (see following article), which proclaimed his 
superior position in the State. The month Sextilis was 
called Augustus. A golden shield was set up in the 
Senate-house with an inscription commemorating his 
valour, clemency, justice, and piety. Possibly he was 
granted other powers. The Republic was restored, be- 
cause his powers depended on the Senate and were 
formally to last only for ten years. Yet the forces in his 
hands were overwhelming and supported a moral author- 
ity even greater. Half the Empire had already sworn 
allegiance to him. The oath was extended to the other 
provinces, and probably the soldiers took a special oath of 
allegiance to him. In the East the cult of Augustus was 
associated with the existing cult of Roma. In the West 
many forms of worship, especially of his genius, were 
wide- *19 read. 

5. Expansion of the frontiers and reinforcement of the 
Roman penetration in semi-conqucred territories were 
equally considered. The frontiers between Egypt and 
Ethiopia were secured by the campaigns of Cornelius 
Gallus (29 B.c.) and C. Petronius (25). Augustus himself 
directed the main phase of the final submission of Spain 
and the urbanization and organization of Spain and Gaul 
(27-25). In 25 Terentius Varro (q.v. 4) Murena crushed 
the Salassi in Val d’Aosta, but Aelius Gallus failed to 
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conquer Arabia Felix (25-24). Galatia was annexed (25) 
and Juba appointed king of Mauretania. These were 
difficult years: Augustus was critically ill in 25 and 23 
D.c. In 26 Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3) was condemned. In 
23 the conspiracy of Terentius Varro Murena was dis- 
covered and young Marcellus (q.v. 7), who had married 
Augustus’ daughter Julia in 25, died. As Augustus 
had no son, the problem of a successor was urgent. 
Constitutional reforms seemed necessary. In 24 Augustus 
had been granted dispensation from certain laws. In 
July 23 he resigned the consulship, but obtained an im- 
perium proconsulare maius in the senatorial provinces and 
the tribunicia potestas for life ; this included the absolute 
right of veto and involved complete control of the State 
— ^the very end of the Roman Republic. Agrippa was 
honoured with an eastern command (23) and the hand of 
Julia (21); their sons Gaius and Lucius were eventually 
regarded as the future heirs. In 22 Augustus refused 
the dictatorship, but accepted the cura annonae\ Gallia 
Narbonensis (in 22) and Hispania Baetica were trans- 
ferred to senatorial administration. Augustus* travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Asia (22-19) were probably of great 
importance for the civil organization ; the most apparent 
result was the reconciliation with Parthia, which recog- 
nized the Roman protectorate in Armenia. An expedition 
against the Garamantes in Africa was successful (19). 
Possibly some consular privileges were granted to Augus- 
tus by the Senate in 19. Moral and religious reforms 
marked the years 18 and 17 d.c. The lex lulia de aduU 
teriis made adultery a public crime; the lex lulia de 
maritandis ordinibus made marriage nearly compulsory 
and offered privileges to married people. A lex sumptuaria 
tried to reduce luxury. Members of senatorial families 
were forbidden to marry into families of freedmen. In 
17 the ludi saeculares were celebrated. In 18 the powers 
of Augustus were extended for five years, while a co- 
regency was conferred upon Agrippa, and a new lectio 
senatus was held. In 17 Augustus adopted Gaius and 
Lucius, and in 14 he gave the Bosporan kingdom to 
Polemo of Pontus — an unsuccessful settlement. Three 
years of residence by Augustus in Gaul (15-13) marked 
the importance of the organization of Gaul and its 
frontiers. T. Statilius Taurus was left in Rome as 
praefectus urbi. In 16-15 Raetia and Noricum were 
annexed as Imperial provinces. About 15-14 the Im- 
perial mint of Lugdunum was founded, and the Senate 
was reduced to controlling the copper coinage. At latest 
from 12 D.c. (when a new lectio senatus was made), the 
organization of the senatorial and equestrian orders and 
the iuvenes (qq.v.) was complete. In 13 the powers of 
Augustus and Agrippa were extended for five years. 
Agrippa’s death in 12 was a blow. The death of Lepidus 
left the post of Pontifex Maximus open : Augustus, the 
head of the Roman Empire, became also the head of 
the Roman religion (12). 

6 . The substitution of Tiberius’ and Drusus’ influence 
for that of Agrippa was marked by new military activity. 
In several campaigns the frontier of Illyricum was ad- 
vanced to the Danube (13-9 B.c.) and later Moesia was 
made a province. Meanwhile Drusus attempted to ad- 
vance the Rhine frontier to the Elbe. In 9 the Ara Pacis 
(q.v.) was dedicated and (in 7?) the collegia {see clubs, 
roman) were revised. In 8 the powers of Augustus were 
extended for ten years. Some time between 12 B.c. and 
A.D. I the Homonadeis in southern Galatia were defeated 
and in 6 Paphlagonia was added to Galatia. In 6 
Tiberius received tribunicia potestas ^ but shortly after- 
wards retired to Rhodes tlirough jealousy of Gaius 
Caesar, who in 5 was proclaimed princeps iuventutis, 

7. The great creative period of the life of Augustus 
was over. His best collaborators were dead, includ- 
ing the poets, Virgil and Horace. Livy was left to 
witness his decline, Ovid to experience the severity 
of his moral code. Augustus politically favoured the 


upper classes, but he was careful to appeal in some 
measure to every class. The division of Rome into four- 
teen regiones in 7 B.c. gave the opportunity for associating 
the cult of the genius of the Emperor with the popular 
cult of the Lares Compitales. By the leges Fufia Caninia 
(2 B.c.) and Aelia Sentia (a.d. 4) manumission was limited 
and certain classes of slaves were excluded from the 
possibility of Roman citizenship. Augustus was also 
conservative in bestowing citizenship on provincials. In 

2 B.c. he was saluted as pater patriae ; he also banished 
Julia (q.v. 2). The deaths of Lucius Caesar (a.d. 2) and 
Gaius Caesar (a.d. 4) thwarted Augustus’ plans for the 
succession, and he was compelled to adopt Tiberius, who 
again received tribunicia potestas for ten years. In a.d. 

3 Augustus* own powers were extended for ten years. 
In a.d. 6 a new system was introduced to pay discharged 
soldiers from an aerarium militare {see aerarium); this 
superseded the necessity of founding military colonies, 
the last revolutionary survival. The privileged position 
of Italy in taxation was reduced by the imposition of 
two new taxes on legacies and sales. A body of seven 
cohortes of vigiles (q.v.) was established. In foreign 
affairs the year a.d. 6 was marked by the annexation of 
Judaea as a province and by the Pannonian rebellion 
which suddenly revealed the weakness of the Roman 
anny, which had been reduced to twenty-eight legions 
(apart from the auxilia) and had been posted on the 
borders without a central reserve. Tiberius took three 
years to crush the rebellion (6-9), while the loss of three 
legions under Varus (q.v. 2) in Germany in 9 confirmed 
the insufficiency of the military organization. Augustus 
was shocked and decided to abandon Germany and to 
retain only twenty-five legions : conquest would involve 
increasing the army. The year a.d. 9 saw the last social 
law {lex Papia Poppaea), which mitigated the lex lulia de 
maritandis ordinibus and offered further inducements to 
having children. In a.d. 13 Tiberius received tribunicia 
potestas and imperium proconsulare for another ten years. 
Augustus himself was granted ten more years of power. 
In April a.d. 13 he deposited his will in the house of the 
Vestals. It included a breviarium totius imperii (a sum- 
mary of the military and financial resources) and the 
so-called Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). His mauso- 
leum had been ready for many years. He died on 19 
Aug. a.d. 14 at Nola, and on 17 Sept, the Senate decreed 
that he should be accepted among the gods of the State. 

8 . He had preserved the calm beauty of his person 
until his old age. He had never forgotten his studies, 
but no philosophic influence is demonstrable in his 
government. He wrote a pamphlet against Brutus about 
Cato Uticensis, an exhortation to philosophy, an auto- 
biography dealing with the period before about 25 B.C., 
a biography of Drusus, a short poem about Sicily, a book 
of epigrams — all lost — and planned a tragedy on Ajax. 
His style was clear and simple, but, if necessary, majestic 
as his mind. When he entered political life, republican 
liberty was already dead. He tried to establish a govern- 
ment in which an accurate balance of classes and of 
countries gave the predominance to Roman tradition and 
Italian men without offending the provinces and without 
diminishing the Greek culture. He gave peace, as long 
as it was consistent with the interests of the Empire and 
with the myth of his glory. But he intended especially 
that the peace was to be the internal peace of the State. 
He assured freedom of trade and wealth to the upper 
classes. He did his enormous work in a simple way, 
living a simple life, faithful to his faithful friends. His 
superstition did not affect the strength of his will. Yet, 
as he never thought of real liberty, so he never attained 
to the profound humanity of the men who promote free 
life. 

SouRCBs: Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.); Suetonius, Lije (cd. 
Adama, 1019); Appian, BCiv. (01^ until 35 b.c.); Dio Cassius 
45 ff.; Velleius Paterculus, etc. The contemporary poets and 
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monument! ire invaluible. For the coins tee British Aluseum 
Catalogue \ (1923). The minor fragments of Augustus' w’orks are 
collected in H. Malcovati, Caesaris Augusti . , . fragmenta* (1928). 

General Literaturk: CAII x (1934) is the best reference-work, 
but cf. Mommsen. Rdm. Staatsr., especially vol. ii* (1887) and M. 
Hammond, The Augustan Prinapate (G.S.A. 1933)- Later works: 
A. V. Premerstein, Vom TVerJen and Wesen dcs Prtnxipats (1937); 
Augustus, Studi in occasione del Bimillenario Augusteo (1938); R. 
Synie, The Roman Revolution (1939I; J. Buchan, Augustus Caesar 
(>937) ; H. Andersen, Cassius Dio und die Degrtindung des Prineipates 
(1938), G. Rodenwaldt, Kunst um Augustus (1942); M. Hammond 
Tieilenistic influences in the structure of the Augustan principate’. 
Am. Ac. Rome 1940, i; P. dc Francisci, 'Genesi e struttura del 
principato Augusteo'. Mem. Accad, Italia 1941; W. Kolbe, Klio 
1943, 26; M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946). For the 
portraits see O. Brcndel, Ihonographie des Katsers Augustus (1931) 
and Augustus, p. 374. See also K. Fldnn, Augustus im Wandel 
Mweier Jahrtausende (1938). A. M. 

AUGUSTUS, AUGUSTA (Gk. i:€pa<rr^). 

On 16 Jan. 27 B.c. Octavian received the title 'Augustus’ 
from the Senate, wisely preferring this to the alternative 
offer of ‘Romulus*. The word augustus had been used in 
Republican times at Rome only in a religious context — 
‘sancta uocant augusta patres’, Ovid wrote (Fast. i. 609) 
— and was readily contrasted with humanus. Though 
Augustus apparently intended that the title should be 
carried by his successor (Suet. Tib. 26), Tiberius at first 
hesitated to accept it (Dio Cass. 57. 2. i ; 8. i. Compare 
the similar conduct of Vitellius in a.d. 69, Tac. Hist. 2. 
62; 80.). It was held by all Roman emperors except 
Vitellius, and never by any other member of the Imperial 
family. The title ‘Augusta’ was bequeathed by Augustus 
to his wife Livia, granted by Gaius to his grandmother 
Antonia, by Claudius to his wife Agrippina, and by Nero 
to Poppaea. From Domitian’s time it was normally con- 
ferred, on the initiative of the Senate, upon the wife of 
the reigning emperor. J. P. B. 

AULE, see houses, oreek. 

AULIS, where the Greek fleet collected before sailing to 
Troy, is a small hill on the Euripus with a little land- 
locked harbour north and a deep bay south. The emi- 
grants to Aeolis also claimed to have sailed thence (Strabo 
9. 401), and Hesiod names it as a port (Op. 651); but it 
had no important later history. T. J. D. 

AULOS, see music, § 9. 

AURELIA, Caesar’s mother, of the house of Cotta, 
detected P. Clodius (q.v. i) at the celebration of the Bona 
Dea. She died in 54 b.c. 

AURELIANUS, Lucius Domitius (c. a.d, 215-75), 
played a prominent part in the military plot that de- 
stroyed Gallienus (q.v., early a.d. 268). Appointed by 
Claudius II to the chief command of the cavalry, he 
served with distinction against the Goths, and, after the 
death of Claudius, was raised to the throne by the army 
in place of Quintillus (c. Mar. 270). 

2. Barbarian invasions claimed his first attention. He 
defeated the Vandals in Pannonia and then repulsed a 
dangerous attack on Italy by the Juthungi, after a serious 
defeat at Placentia. A victory o\^r the same people on 
the Danube, usually placed earlier, may belong to this 
same campaign. He then visited Rome, punished dis- 
affected senators, quelled a serious rising of the 'mone- 
tarii’, and surrounded Rome with walls, to prevent a 
surprise attack by the barbarians (see wall of aurelian). 
He also disposed of three rivals in the provinces — Septi- 
mus, Urbanus, and Domitianus. 

3. Zenobia (q.v.), ruling Palmyra for her young son, 
Vaballathus, had occupied Egypt and Asia Minor up to 
Bithynia. Coins were struck for Vaballathus at Alexan- 
dria and Antioch as colleague of Aurelian. But the 
Emperor refused the compromise. He marched eastward, 
stopping on the way to repulse the Goths on the Danube 


and withdraw the Romans from old Dacia to new Dacia 
on the right bank, and was only delayed for a short time 
by the siege of Tyana. The main Palmyrene army under 
Zabdas met him north of Antioch on the Orontes. 
Aurelian won a complete victory, occupied Antioch, 
stormed a post at Daphne, and advanced to Emesa. 
Here he again triumphed with some difficulty over the 
Palmyrene heavy cavalry. The provincials were won 
over by Aurelian 's leniency, and Zenobia now withdrew 
to Palmyra. Aurelian followed and began the siege. 
Hampered at first by the desert tribes, Aurelian soon 
broke down resistance. Zenobia was captured on her 
way to seek aid from Persia, and Palmyra surrendered. 
At Emesa Aurelian held a trial and condemned Zenobia ’s 
chief adviser, Longinus, to death (summer 272). 

4. Marching back westward, Aurelian defeated the 
Carpi on the Danube, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Palmyra. Striking without delay, Aurelian deposed the 
new king, Antiochus, and reduced Palmyra to a village. 
A wealthy merchant of Alexandria, Firmus, who tried 
with the aid of the Blemmyes to save Zenobia ’s c^use, 
was soon crushed. 

5* Aurelian now turned west and ended the Gallic 
Empire at Chalons, assisted by the desertion of \ the 
Emperor Tetricus himself (early 274). Tetricus, led 
Zenobia in Aurelian ’s triumph, was then appointed 'qor- 
rector Lucaniae’. \ 

6. Early in 275 Aurelian set out against Persia, but 
murdered at Caenophrurium, near Byzantium, in a mili- 
tary plot, fostered by his secretary Eros (Mnestheus ?). 
Some six months passed before Tacitus was appointed 
to succeed him — the army offering the choice to the 
Senate, the Senate shirking the dangerous responsibility. 

7* Aurelian was an able but stem administrator. He 
suppressed informers and peculators, cancelled arrears 
of debts, issued bread in place of corn to the poor of 
Rome, and distributed free oil, pork, and salt. He seems 
to have given public organization to the guilds of bakers 
and shippers. He reformed the coinage, issuing new 
money for the old. In 274 he instituted the State cult of 
Sol dominus imperii Romani^ with pontifices of senatorial 
rank. To the Senate he was a severe paedagogus. To- 
wards the Christians he was at first not unfriendly and 
decided the strife between Paul of Samosata and Domnus 
for the see of Antioch in favour of the latter. But at the 
time of his death he was planning to renew the persecu- 
tions. Excessive severity marred a career of notable 
public service. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii, 297 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 1941?.; 
L. Homo, Essai sur le rigne de iempereur Aurilian (1904); £. Groag, 
PW, a.v. *Domitiua (36)’. H. M. 

AURELIUS (i), MARCUS (M. Annius Verm) (a.d. 
121-80), was son of Annius Verus (of consular Spanish 
stock, and brother of Faustina the Elder, q.v.) and Domi- 
tia Lucilla. He early gained the favour of Hadrian, who 
justly nicknamed him ‘Verissimus’, made him a Salian 
priest when only eight, betrothed him in 136 to the 
daughter of L. Aelius (q.v. 4), and supervised his 
education, the best teachers of rhetoric, grammar, philo- 
sophy, and law being employed to form his frank, serene, 
and sensitive character. With Aelius’ son Lucius ( — L. 
Verus, q.v.), he was adopted (as ‘M. Aelius Aurelius 
Verus Caesar’) by Antoninus Pius (q.v.) in 138. Quaestor 
in 1 39,^ and consul I with Pius 140, he was betrothed to 
Pius’ daughter (his own cousin Faustina the Younger, 
q.v.), whom he married in 145, as cos. II; a daughter’s 
birth (146) brought him also tribunician and procon- 
sular power. Now aged twenty-five, a son-in-law of 
Pius, himself a father, and enjoying limited co-govem- 
ment with Pius, Marcus held a position clearly excelling 
that of Lucius (not cos. 1 until 1 54). This student, frail 
and yet austerely athletic, continued to live with Pius in 
close friendship and trust, ever loyal and deferential. 
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About 146-7 he deserted rhetoric, taught by his faithful 
Cornelius Pronto, for Stoic philosophy, wluch inspired 
all his future life. 

a. Succeeding, as M. Aurelius Antoninus, on 7 Mar. 
161, Marcus immediately petitioned the Senate that L. 
Verus, his fellow-consul, should receive (as L. Aurelius 
Verus) tribunician and proconsular power, and the title 
'Augustus', in joint authority with himself ; for the first 
time the Principate was collegiate, and the tie was emphas- 
ized by Verus' betrothal to Marcus' daughter Lucilla 
(q.v.), commcrnorated by a fresh alimentary institution. 
Revolt in Britain and Chattan aggression were settled; 
but in the East the Parthians, seizing Armenia, defeated 
two Roman armies and, in March 162, Marcus sent Verus 
thither with a strong force. Indulgent and dilatory, 
Verus did not arrive until 163 ; but Statius Priscus soon 
recovered Armenia (163-4), wid Avidius (q.v.) Cassius 
invaded Mesopotamia and made it a Roman protectorate 
(166). Returning, Verus’ troops brought a pestilence 
which swept the world. German tribes poured across the 
upper and lower Danube about 166, attacking even north 
Italy. Two new legions were hastily recruited; able 
generals and Marcus’ insistence on a strong Dacia, now 
made a 'consular' province with two legions, saved a 
critical situation. Marcus and Verus reached Aquileia in 
168; the invaders sought terms, and Italy was freed. 
Returning to Rome with Marcus in early 169, Verus 
died of apoplexy, relieving Marcus of an embarrassing 
partner. 

3. Marcus now contemplated the permanent sub- 
jection of central and south-eastern Europe north of the 
Danube. After auctioning Imperial treasures to replenish 
the treasury, and marrying Lucilla to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 
15) Pompeianus, he left Rome (169). From 170 to 174 he 
fought the Marcomanni and Quadi ; and he successfully 
attacked the Sarmatian lazyges (175). 'Marcomannia' 
and 'Sarmatia' came near provincialization. But plans 
were shelved when Avidius (q.v.) Cassius revolted; and 
Marcus merely defined a neutral zone north of the 
Danube, and settled, in depopulated areas south of the 
river, semi-romanized tribesmen under obligation to 
defend the frontiers — the first step in the de-romanization 
of the frontier-provinces. Cassius, proclaimed emperor 
(175) in Syria and Egypt, was soon murdered. But 
Marcus set out in alarm for Syria. In 176 he visited 
Egypt (uneasy since a Delta revolt in 172), and returned, 
via Syria, to Rome, to celebrate a great triumph. In 177 
German tribes again vexed Pannonia, and Marcus, 
leaving Commodus (now 'Augustus’, consul, holder of 
tribunician and proconsular power, and married to Cris- 
pins) in Rome, went north, defeating the Marcomanni 
(178). Now he could have possessed their territory, with 
that of the Quadi and lazyges ; but he died, swiftly and 
peacefully, on 17 Mar. 180. Consecrated by acclamation, 
he was sincerely mourned ; the famous sculptured column 
was set up to commemorate his exploits. 

4. Ironically, war thus dominated the philosopher's 
reign. To this is due much of the intensity of his 
’Meditations’ — devotional reflections, compiled in soli- 
tude during his campaigns, and breathing high Stoic 
principles. But Stoicism endangered Empire: 'self- 
sufficiency* did not encourage wide administrative ex- 
perience based on personal contact : hence Marcus’ faulty 
judgement in choosing Commodus as successor, and 
hence, too, increased bureaucracy. Circuit judges (iuri~ 
diet) were revived for Italy (see Hadrian) ; alimenta^fiscus, 
annona, and even the care of minors, were controlled by 
permanent officials; registration of free-bom children 
was compulsory; the various grades of officialdom re- 
ceived distinguishing titles. Marcus’ obvious duties were 
faithfully ^scharged: jurisdiction claimed his full care; 
and Senate and Knights were honourably treated. But 
generally he was an improver rather than an innovator: 
foresight and imagination were lacking. Long wars and 


many largesses (seven — a total of 850 denarii per head) 
emptied a treasury which auctions could not relieve ; even 
the silver coin in currency dropped sharply in volume. 
The plague further depressed a weakening economy; 
local towns (their finances tottering) had commissioners 
imposed ; and municipal initiative declined, 

Bidliooraphy 

Ancieot Sources, (u) Literary authorities. The substantive 
but uncritical life of Marcus in the Uistoria Augusta is confused by 
interpolation. Copious excerpts from bks. 71 -a of Djo Cassius 
furnish useful mstertal. The lives of L. Verus, Avidius Cassius, 
and Commodus in the Htstoria Augusta bear on that of Marcus. 
Minor references in Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. The Medita- 
tions of Marcus and Fronto’s Letters are valuable evidence for 
Marcus’ personal character. See A. S. L. Farquharson, The Medita- 
tions of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 2 vols. (1045). 

(b) Inscriptions. PIH*, A 697. 

(r) Coins. H. Mattinj^ly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage iii (1930); H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins, Rom. Entp. iv (1940). 

Modern Literature. H. D. Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius, a 
Biography, fife. (1921); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kaiser 
Marcus (1931); A. von Premerstein, 'Untersuchungen zur Ges- 
chichte dea Kaisera Marcua’ in Klio zi-xiii (1911, 1912, 1913); 
H. M. D. Parker, Roman World (1935), part i; W. Weber in CAH. 
xi (1936), ch. 9; C. H. Dodd (Eastern and Danubian campaigns in 
the light of the coinage) in Num. Chron. 1911, 209 ff., 1913, 162 fT.; 
P. von Rohden, PW, a.v. ’Annius (94)'. See also bibliography in 
CAH xi (1936). 894 f. C. 11. V. S. 

AURELIUS (2) ANTONINUS, Marcus (a.d. i88- 
217), commonly called Caracalla, became emperor in 
A.D. 21 1 (for early career see septimius severus, plau- 

TIANUS). 

After Septimius’ death he made peace with the Caledo- 
nians and returned to Rome, where he assassinated his 
brother Geta, and became sole emperor in defiance of his 
father’s wishes (212) (see geta i). To secure his position 
he bought the support of the Praetorians and the Legio 11 
Parthica, and persecuted his brother's partisans. 

In 213 Caracalla set out for Germany. Realizing that 
the army was his mainstay, he sought by indulgences to 
his soldiers to win for himself a popularity which his cruel 
and cowardly nature did not spontaneously arouse. Yet 
he was not devoid of strategical ability. The stone wall 
from Hienhcim to Lorch was completed, and the Pfahl- 
graben in Upper Germany received its final form. In 
September the Alamanni were defeated and the Cenni 
( ? Chatti) bought off by a subsidy. 

Caracalla ’s next objective was the East, where in his 
assumed role of a second Alexander he hoped to realize 
his Utopia of a Romano- Iranian Empire. The year 214 
was spent on the Danube fighting the Carpi and mobiliz- 
ing an army, which included a phalanx of 1 6,000 equipped 
on the Macedonian model. Reaching Antioch in 215 the 
Emperor delayed his declaration of war against Parthia 
till the next year owing to disturbances in Alexandria. 
In 216 he invaded Media and spent the winter at Edessa 
preparing for a more intensive campaign, but was assassi- 
nated near Carrhae in April 217 (see opellius macrinus). 

Caracalla’s chief reform was his edict granting citizen- 
ship to all communities inside the Roman Empire except 
the deditidi (q.v. and see CITIZENSHIP, roman). To pay 
for his extravagances (e.g. Baths at Rome) he increased 
by 5 per cent, the taxes on inheritances and manumis- 
sions, and resorted to a policy of monetary inflation by 
the issue of a new coin called the Antoninianus. 

Herodian 4. 1-13; Dio Cassius 77-8; S.H.A.; W. Reusch, Der 
Historische Wert der Caraealla-vita\ A. H- M. Jones, JRS xxvi, 
223-35; Parker, Roman World, 89-101, 115-28; M. Bcinier, 
tiistmre romaine iv. 56-76; CAH xii, ch. i, § 5. ^ ^ 

H. M. D. P. 

AURELIUS (3) VICTOR, Sextus, an African, governor 
of Pannonia Secunda, a.d. 361, and praefectas urbif 389, 
published CaesareSf probably in 360, from Augustus to 
Constantius (360). Based on Suetonius, this Imperial 
history treated biographical material after a moralizing 
fashion, in the tradition of Sallust and Tacitus ; the writer 
is heathen, interested in prodigies. The Origo Gentis 
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Romanae and De Viris Illtistribus (Republican biography) 
associated with the Caesares in a historia tripertita are not 
by his hand ; nor is the Epitome de Caesaribus (to Theo- 
dosius I, A.D. 395), which at the beginning follows the 
Caesares. 

Ed. F. Pichlmayr (1911). A. H. McD. 

AURELIUS, see also Antoninus, carinus, carus, 

COMMODUS, COTTA, MAXENTIUS, NUMERIANUS, PROBU8, 
SEVRRUS. 

AUREOLUS (proclaimed emperor a.d. 268), com- 
mander of the new cavalry corps based on Milan, helped 
Gallienus (q.v.) to overthrow Ingenuus in Pannonia (a.D. 
258 -9) and then, in 261, through his lieutenant Domiti- 
anus, crushed the Macriani, advancing westwards, on the 
borders of Thrace. Serving with Gallienus in Gaul in 
263, by slackening his pursuit he allowed Poatumus (q.v.) 
to escape. In 268, while Gallienus was fighting the Goths, 
Aureolus revolted in Raetia. Gallienus, returning, de- 
feated him and besieged him in Milan. Coins of that 
mint, struck in the name of Postumus, prove Aureolus’ 
alliance with the Gallic emperor. When Gallienus was 
assassinated, Aureolus surrendered to Claudius, but he 
had been proclaimed emperor during the siege, and his 
own soldiers killed him. 

CAH xii. 173, 185-6, 189 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 168 fT.. 
181 ff. H. M. 

AURUM CORONARIUM, a contribution in gold 
exacted by generals of the Roman Republic for the 
provision of crowns at their triumph. This gold seems 
to have been provided partly by the conquered people 
and partly by the province which the triumphator had 
governed. A law of Caesar (59 b.c.) enacted that it 
should not be demanded until a triumph had been 
formally decreed. Augustus prided himself on refusing 
aurum coronarium from the cities of Italy (Mon. Anc. 21). 
Later emperors accepted it fairly freely from the prov- 
inces (Spain and Gaul provided crowns to celebrate 
the conquest of Britain), but seldom from Italy. In the 
fourth century the burden of providing it fell upon the 
decuriones (q.v.). G. H. S. 

AUSONES, see CAMPANIA. 

ausOnius, Decimus Magnus (d. c. a.d. 395), was 
bom at Bordeaux about the beginning of the fourth 
century. His studies were pursued at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. For thirty years he taught in his native town, 
first as grammaticus, then as rhetor. Distinguished enough 
to attract the attention of the court, he was called by 
Valentinian to Treves to be tutor to Gratian. He was on 
the staff of father and son in the campaigns against the 
Alamanni (368-9). After holding minor positions he be- 
came governor of Gaul, and later of other provinces. 
Finally, in 379, he was made consul. After the murder 
of Gratian (383) he returned to his early home, and added 
to the number of his poems, enjoying epistolary inter- 
course with various eminent men. 

His numerous poems, written in various metres (hexa- 
meter, elegiac, hendecasyllabic, etc.), do not come so near 
the classical standard as those of Claudian, but are never- 
theless of considerable interest, both in subject-matter 
and style. There are over a hundred epigrams, some of 
which are in Greek and others translated from Greek. 
There are twenty-five letters. His correspondence with 
Paulinus (q.v.) of Nola is the most notable part of these. 
The Bphemeris includes many poems in various metres, 
dealing with daily life. The Parentalia is a collection of 
short poems in memory of deceased relatives of the poet. 
The Commemoratio Professorum Burdigalensium is of great 
interest for the history of education. The Ordo Nobilium 
Urbitim describes twenty notable cities of the Roman 
world. This account by no means exhausts the list of the 


minor poems, throughout which the author’s minute 
knowledge of Virgil is apparent and his Christian faith 
is not obtruded. See also cento (latin). 

His most important poem is the Mosellaf still a charm- 
ing guide-book to that river. It is in 483 hexameters, and 
describes in considerable detail the various fish to be 
found in it as well as some of the fine buildings on the 
banks and other features, not forgetting the vines, to be 
expected in such a laudatory poem. 

Ed. R. Peiper (Teubner, 1886); II. G. Evelyn White, 2 voIb. 
(Loeb, 1919-21); Mosella, C. Hosius (3rd ed., 1926). A. S. 

AUSPICIUM, a term used by the Romans for certain 
types of divination, particularly from birds (avis, specio), 
designed to ascertain the pleasure or displeasure of the 
gods towards matters in hand. Despite ancient and 
modem attempts at definition, auspicia arc hardly to be 
differentiated from auguria, and are not limited to signs 
derived from the number, position, flight, cries, and feed- 
ing of birds — particularly the sacred chickens, for which 
see AUGURES — but extend to other animals (Paul, ex Fest. 
p. 244 M. s.v. pedestria auspicia) or to inanimate pheno- 
mena. P'estus and Paulus, pp. 261-262 M., record five 
types: ex caelo, ex avibus, ex tripudiis, ex quadripe^bus, 
ex diris. Private auspices were early largely abandoned, 
save for weddings (Cic. Div. i. 28), but public opes, 
taken by magistrates possessing the ius auspiciorum {or 
spectio) were important in civil and military life, and wire 
retained by Cicero in Leg. 3. 10. They appear at elec- 
tions, inauguration into office, entrance into a province, 
etc., and in the conduct of wars the phrase ductu auspi^ 
cioque frequently recurs (Thes. Ling. Lat. v. 2171, 8 27). 
Since ex-ofHcials, however, and, later, imperial legates 
lacked the ius auspiciorum (Cic. Nat.D. 2. 9, Div. 2. 76- 
7), even public auspices eventually fell into neglect, and 
at times pains were taken to avoid observing signs divinely 
vouchsafed (Cic. Div. 2. 77-8). 

Observation was usually made from a tabernaculum, 
by a professional attendant of the magistrate (Cic. Div. 
2. 71-2 preserves the ritual in the case of the sacred 
chickens), and auspicia minora (of the lesser magi- 
strates) were sometimes superseded by auspicia maiora 
of consuls, praetors, or censors (Gell. 13. 15.4). Vitium, 
a ritual defect or oversight, often nullified auspices, but 
peremnia, or rites at the crossing of streams (Cic. Div. 
2. 77, Serv. Aen. 9. 24) provided against one type of 
vitium. Recrossing the pomerium (the bound between 
the civil and military spheres) required the taking of new 
auspices in order to avoid vitium, a famous instance being 
narrated by Cic. Div. i. 33. For the military auspicia ex 
acuminibus see especially Cic. Div. 2. 77 and Pease ad loc. 

For the subject in general and for bibliography, see divination. 

A. S. P. 

AUTOCRATES, called an Athenian writer of Old 
Comedy by Suidas, who adds (no doubt wrongly) Jhypaj^e 
Kal TpayepbLas. We know of only one play, TupiravLOTal 
('The Drummers’). 

FCG i. 270; CAP i. 806, H. J. R. 

AUTOLYCUS (i), in mythology, maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus. He ‘surpassed all men in thievery and 
(ambiguous) swearing*, by favour of Hermes (whose son 
he is in later accounts), Od. 19. 394 ff. ; one of his thefts, 
//, 10. 267; later stories in von Sybel in Roscher’s 
LexikcM, s.v. H. J. R. 

AUTOLYCUS (2) of Pitane(fl. c. 310 b.c.), astronomer 
and author of the earliest Greek mathematical text-book 
that has come down to us entire. On the Moving Sphere 
(TItpl Kivovpilviq^ o’^aipo.s'), a geometrical work treating of 
the poles and the principal circles of the sphere ; many 
of its propositions are used by Euclid in his Phaenomena. 
Another work of Autolycus, in two books, is Ilepl avaroXtov 
Kal hvoecjVi On risings and settings ('Xxxxt* and ‘apparent’). 
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Both works arc edited by F. Hultsch (Teubner, 1885); 
see also Pappus (bk. 6) on the 'Little Astronomy’ (MiKpo^ 
doTpovo/xovfievosr). Autolycus, in a controversy with 
AristotheruSp criticized Eudoxus’ hypothesis of con- 
centric spheres on the ground that it did not account 
for the planets being at different distances from the 
earth at different times (Simpl. on De Caelo 504-5 Hcib.). 

PW ii. 2602. T. H. 

AUTOIVIEDON, in mythology, Achilles’ charioteer, son 
of Diores (//. 17. 429 and often); hence by metonymy, 
any charioteer, as Juvenal 1. 61. 

AUTONOMY, one of the leading ideas of the Greek 
polis (q.v.), meant to the polis not merely the right of 
self-government, but the right and the possibility of using 
its own laws and constitution. Therefore in the Pelopon- 
nesian War Sparta pretended to be fighting for the auto- 
nomy of the Greek States, which in the Athenian Empire 
had been forced to establish democratic governments. 
Autonomy was mostly connected with, but not clearly 
distinguished from, the idea of freedom {eleutheria). 
Though mainly concerning the interior life of the polis, 
autonomy was, since the fourth century B.C., an instru- 
ment of inter-Hellenic policy, and the chief reason of the 
failure of all attempts to create a Greek empire. As 
Persian and Macedonian supremacy over Greek towns 
was mainly based on local tyrants or oligarchies, auto- 
nomy thereafter implied a free democratic constitution. 
Under the Hellenistic kings, however, the autonomy of 
the Greek States was often very precarious, and some- 
times it did not exclude even a royal garrison, compulsory 
taxation, or actual supervision by a king’s official. 

V. Ehrcnberg, Der Gru'chische Staat (Gercke-Norden, Einleitung 
in d. Altvrtumsivissemchaft* iii (part 3), 43 f., 82 tf.); A. Heuss, 
Stadt und Ilerrscher des JJcllemshius, 240 ff. V. E. 

AUTRONIUS PAETUS, Publius, was consul desig- 
nate with P. Cornelius Sulla in 66 b.c., but their election 
was declared void because of bribery. He joined Catiline 
in the two unsuccessful conspiracies. He escaped arrest 
in 63, but was condemned in 62. He went into exile at 
Epirus, where he still was during Cicero’s banishment. 

A. M. 

AUXESIA and DAMIA, obscure goddesses of fertility 
(Hdt. 5. 82. 2 fl.), worshipped at Epidaurus and Aegina, 
with ritual abuse (ibid. 83. 4); at Troezen, with ritual 
stone-throwing {AidoPoXia, Paus. 2. 32. 2), where the 
local legend made them Cretan virgins stoned in a 
disturbance. See bona dea. H. J. R. 

AUXILIA. During the last two centuries of the Repub- 
lic Rome made good her deficiency in cavalry and light- 
armed troops with contingents raised outside Italy. These 
auxilia greatly increased in number during the civil wars 
and formed the nucleus of the permanent auxiliary army 
established by Augustus {see mercenaries). This force 
was recruited from provincials who had not yet received 
the franchise. Thus in the Julio-Claudian period Gallia 
Comata and Hispania Tarraconensis provided a large 
quota of auxilia, while Narbonensis and Baetica, two 
romanized provinces, were areas for legionary recruiting. 
Service was sometimes, as with the Batavi, accepted in 
lieu of tribute. At first the different units were normally 
stationed near their homes, but after the revolts in Pan- 
nonia (a.d. 6-9) and of Civilis (a.d. 69) this policy was 
gradually abandoned. Spanish auxiliaries are found in 
lllyricum as early as the Principate of Tiberius, and after 
a.d. 70 many German and Gallic units were sent to 
Britain. As their numbers were kept up by local recruit- 
ing, the auxilia gradually lost their native character, and 
the titles borne by the units ceased to indicate the origin 
of their soldiers. Exception must be made of the Oriental 
cohorts of archers, which were maintained at strength by 
drafts from their home countries. 


2. The auxiliary units bore titles which were normally 

geographical {Asturum, Lusitanorum, Gallica), but some- 
times honorific Pia, Fidelis), or indicative of the 

general or princeps who raised them (Siliana, Aelia). 
They were numbered, but not consecutively, a fresh 
series starting when new regiments were enlisted some 
time after the original levy. This inconvenient system 
renders difficult any assessment of the total strength of 
the auxilia. Probably it ranged from 130,000 under 
Augustus to approximately 225,000 in the second 
century. 

3. The auxilia comprised both cavalry and infantry, 
the former organized in alae, the latter in cohortes, either 
1,000 or 500 strong, while there were some mixed units 
{cohortes equitatae). They were commanded by praefecti, 
who at first were commonly tribal chiefs or ex-centurions 
and later young equestrians. Under them were cen- 
turions and decurions. 

4. After twenty-five years’ service, which in the second 
century coincided with his discharge, an auxiliary soldier 
received the franchise for himself and his descendants. 
After A.D. 140 these privileges were restricted to personal 
citizenship and legalization of future but not existing 
offspring. 

5. During the second century the auxilia became 
assimilated to the legions and after Caracalla’s edict their 
distinctive character was largely lost. In the barbarian 
invasions of the third century many units were destroyed, 
and in the Constantinian reorganization alae and cohortes 
are relegated to the Limitanei. See alae, cohors, diploma, 

PRAEFECTUS. 

G. L. CheeHman, The Auxilia of the Imperial Homan Army (1914); 
W. Wapner, Ihe Dtslokation der rdmischen Auxiliarformatio 7 ten in den 
Provinzen Noncum, Pannonien, Moesien und Dakien (1938). 

H. M. D. P. 

AUXUME, see axumis. 

AVENTINE, an abrupt plateau overlooking the Tiber 
and separated from the other hills of Rome by the Murcia 
valley. It formed regio XIII of Rome, while an eastward 
lobe {regio XII, Piscina publica) was known as Aventinus 
to Dionysius, Varro, and Festus, and later as Aventinus 
minor f though perhaps not originally so called (Cic. Div. 
1 . 107, quoting Ennius). The hill was ager puhlicus (q.v.), 
given to the plehs for settlement in 456 b.c. It already 
held two pre-Republican temples, to Diana, patroness of 
a Latin league, and to Luna ; also the Loretum, reputed a 
regal tomb, and the armilustrium (where arms were ritu- 
ally purified). These connexions are with Latium rather 
than Rome, and the hill lay until a.d. 49 outside the 
pomerium (q.v.). Other early temples were those of Juno 
Regina (396-392 B.C.) and Jupiter Libertas (238 B.c.), 
the latter housing Varro’s library presented by Asinius 
Pollio. Here also dwelt Ennius (q.v.), in the plebeian 
quarter whose early and thriving prosperity is repre- 
sented by the clivus Publicius, a street development of 
238 B.c. 1. A. R. 

AVERNUS, a deep lake near Puteoli. Its unusual name 
(fancifully derived from d^opvis), its reputed immense 
depth, and its situation amid gloomy-looking woods and 
mephitic exhalations inspired the belief that it led to the 
underworld (Strabo 5. 244; Verg. Aen. 6. 237 f. ; Lucr. 

6. 740 f.; Livy 24. 12). Agrippa temporarily remedied 
its lack of a natural outlet. E. T. S. 

AVERRUNCUS, minor Roman deity who averts {aver~ 
runcat) evil, Varro, Ling. 7. 102. 

AVIANUS(fl. c. A.D. 400), Roman fabulist; he dedicated 
his forty-two fables in elegiac metre to Macrobius (q.v.) 
Theodosius, author of the Saturnalia. Nothing more is 
known of his life. His chief source is the Greek fabulist, 
Dabrius. With few exceptions, his fables are expanded 
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paraphrases of their Babrian prototypes; and the excep- 
tions are probably based on lost fables of Babrius. A.’a 
style is picturesque ; he expands his models by elaborating 
the descriptive element; but his effort to introduce Vir- 
gilian and Ovidian phrases produces a strained and some- 
times mock-heroic effect. Mingled with classical echoes^ 
there are frequent instances of a degenerate Latin (R. Ellis 
cd, xxxvi ff.). The metre is correctly Ovidian except for 
a few lapses showing the decline of metrical strictness in 
A. *8 age. Paraphrases, scholia, and quotations show that 
A. was popular in medieval schools. Stronger evidence is 
afforded by the promythia and epimythia attached to some 
of the fables to point a moral. Most of these were com- 
posed in medieval times ; but some epimythia may come 
from A. himself. 

Texts: E. Bachrens, PLM v (18R3); R. Ellis (1887); (with 
translation) J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Locb, 1934). 

A. M. D. 

AVIDIUS (i) NIGRINUS, Gaius, probably son of 
Avidius Nigrinus, plebeian tribune in a.d. 105, governed 
Achaea (perhaps temporarily an imperial province) with 
special powers {SIG^ Si'j ; cf, CIL iii. 107). Possibly he 
was also governor of Upper Moesia. Rich, influential, 
and well connected (he was father-in-law of L. Aelius, 
q.v. 4), he was thought to be Hadrian’s selected successor; 
but he became involved in the conspiracy of the four 
‘consulars* against Hadrian (q.v.) in 118, and was killed 
by senatorial order, with his complicity unproved or at 
least unpublished. 

S.H.A. Had,; Dio CaBsiuB, bk. 69; PIP}, A 140S; cf. CAH xl 
(1936), 220. C.H.V.S. 

AVIDIUS (2) CASSIUS, GAius(d. a.d. 175), son of the 
equestrian C. Avidius Heliodorus (a rhetorician of Cyr- 
rhus in Syria, and an official under Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius), was consul early in the reign of M. Aurelius 
(q.v. i) and afterwards governor of Syria. He sternly drill- 
ed the Syrian legions into efficiency, thrust east against 
Parthia, subdued Mesopotamia and captured Seleuceia 
and Ctesiphon (A.D. 165-^). Subsequently given supreme 
command over all the East (with Egypt, where he quelled 
a revolt in 171), he proclaimed himself emperor in 175, 
with the support of Egypt and of all the East save Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia; false reports of M. Aurelius’ death 
helped him, and even Faustina the Younger (q.v.) was 
said to be in collusion. Three months later he was 
assassinated. Avidius issued no coinage. 

S.H.A. Avidius Cassius ; Dio Cassius 72; PIR^, A 1402; P. Lam- 
brechts, La Composition du Sinai romain . . . (117-192) (1936), 
p. 117, no. 694. See also under AUaSLius (i). C. H. V. S. 

AVIENUS, Festus Ruf(i)us (4th c. a.d.), Latin writer 
to whom are ascribed : (i) Descriptio Orbis Terrae (title 
varies), i)394 extant hexameters (material based, some- 
times closely, but with omissions, additions, and ampli- 
fications, on Dionysius Periegetes, q.v. 10) describing 
noteworthy things in physical and political geography, 
and reproducing in vigorous style much ancient igno- 
rance which learned contemporaries could have corrected ; 
(ii) Ora Maritima, 703 extant iambics (from a much 
larger work?) mostly about the coast from Massilia to 
Gades, with little order and much irrelevance, full of 
ancient nomenclature and ignorance, but giving interest- 
ing material from early records of Greek and Carthaginian 
voyages in the Atlantic c. 500 B.c.; (iii) Aratea Phaeno- 
mena (1,325 extant hexameters) and Aratea Prognostica 
(552 hexameters) based on Aratus, sometimes closely, 


often expanding, attractive in style; (iv) three short 
works (two personal, one on the Sirens and Ulysses). 
Avienus, bom at Vulsinii, held high office. See didactic 

POETRY, LATIN. 

TexiR: A. Holder (1887); Ora Maritima, A. Schulten and 
P. Boflch-Gimpera (1922); A. Berthelot (1934). E. H. W. 

AVnJLIUS FLACCUS, Aulus, a friend of Tiberius 
and prefect of E^t (a.d. 32-8). He was friendly to the 
Greek elements in Egypt and therefore his policy was 
anti-Jewish. Philo (q.v. 1) directed El^ OXaKKOv against 
him. In 38 he was unexpectedly arrested, condemned at 
Rome, perhaps on a charge of plotting with Ti. Gemellus 
and Macro, banished to Andros, and later put to death. 

H. I. Bell, CAH x. 309; H. Box, Philonis Alexandrini in Flaccum 
(19^9); A. V. Premerstein, Alexandrinische Geronlen vor Kaiser 
Gasus (1939)* A. M. 

AViTUS, Alcimus Ecdicius, Bishop of Vienne (c. a.d. 
490-518), a vigorous opponent of Arianism, author of 
sermons, letters, a biblic^ epic in five books, and a short 
poem on chastity. 

Edition: Pciper, MGH (1883). 

1 

AXAMENTA (n. pi.), hymns in Saturnian versO sung 
by the Salii, apparently not addressed to individual gods 
(Paul, ex Fest. p. 3, 12 tr,), 

AXE, DOUBLE, in Minoan religion, see religion 
minoan-mycenaean), para. i. 

AXINOMANCY, see DIVINATION, para. 6. 

AXIONICUSi Middle Comedy poet, perhaps late in 
the period (fr. 2 mentions Gryllis, a parasite of one of 
Alexander’s generals). In (piXcypimbrj^, ‘Lover of Euri- 
pides’, fr. 4 is modelled on a tragic monody. 

FCG iii. 530 ff.; CAF ii. 41 1 ff. 

AXONES, the white wooden tablets of laws, in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, revolving on an axis, Draco's and 
Solon’s laws were written on them, and they were quoted 
by the number of the axon ; the highest known numl>er 
is sixteen (Plut, Sol. 23. 4). Copies of Solon’s laws were 
published on similar pillars of stone, the so-called 
Kijpp€LS» They were used elsewhere, too, as a fragment 
found at Chios shows. 

Swoboda, PW, i.v. V. E. 

AXUMIS or AUXUME (mod. Axum), a city in the 
Tigre province of Abyssinia. In the first century a.d. it 
became the royal seat of the Habashat or Axumites, who, 
through their port Adulis, traded busily with Arabians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians, eclipsing MeroS. In the 
second century a.d. the Axumites were powerful in 
Somaliland and possibly in Arabia also, controlling much 
of the traffic to India from that time until far in the 
Byzantine era. Fragments of their history are known 
from inscriptions and classical references. Some of the 
kings were Christians, and important relations were 
maintained with the West. The summit of Axumite 
influence was reached in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D. 

See A. Wyldc, Modern Abyssinia (1901) (for antiquities); War- 
mington, Indian Commerce, index, 'Axurnitea' (for commerce); J. 
Bent/ The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (1893), appendix by D, 
Miillcr (inscriptions); Pietachmann, PW, a.v. E. H. Wi 
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BABRIUSy Valerius (?), probably a hellenized Roman, 
who composed not later than the second century a.d. 
{POxy. lo, n. 1249) iivdla^poL AlawTTCioit being versions 
in choliambic metre of existing fables, together with some 
original additions. The work was originally in ten books 
(Suidas); in the existing MS. tradition it consists of two, 
of which the second is incomplete. The metre and the 
language, which is that of everyday life, are well adapted 
to the subject-matter. The collection enjoyed great 
popularity. 

Sources: Suidas; Avianus (prooem.). Editions: W. G. Rutherford 
(comment., 1883); O. Crusius (Teubner, pref., 1897). Criticism: 
O. Crusius, 'De B. aetate’, Leipz. Stud, ii (1879). W. M. £. 

BABYLON (i)(mod. Bdbil), ancient capital of the south 
Semitic kingdom of Mesopotamia (see Babylonia) on 
the river Euphrates. It was one of the greatest cities in 
the ancient world. Herodotus, who claimed to have 
visited it, gives a somewhat inaccurate description of its 
wonders (i. 178-87). It attained its highest prosperity 
under the Chaldean kings of the New Babylonian Einpire. 
Its history thenceforward is one of gradual decline. The 
Persians, who conquered it in 538 B.C., made it the chief 
city of the Babylonian satrapy ; it was the winter residence 
of the Great King. Alexander, like Cyrus, entered Baby- 
lon without resistance; his project of rebuilding it and 
making it the capital city of his empire was frustrated 
by his death there in 323. 

In Hellenistic times Babylon was still a prosperous 
city with a considerable Greek population. A frequent 
bone of contention among Alexander’s successors and 
twice the centre of revolt against the Seleucids, it was 
more than once sacked. It suffered still more from the 
foundation of Seleuceia (q.v. i) as the new commercial 
centre of Babylonia (Pliny, HN 6. 122). In the Parthian 
period Babylon again became the chief city of a satrapy, 
but it declined rapidly; Trajan in a.d. 115 found little 
but ruins. Many of the public buildings, temples, 
palaces, etc., and the city walls have been excavated. 

R. Koldewey, Das unedererstehende Babylon (Engl. Transl. 1915). 
£. Unger, Babylon (1931). 

(2) FortiRed town at the head of the Delta of Egypt; 
the head-quarters of a Roman legion under the Early 
Empire. M. S. D. 

BABYLONIA* the more southerly of the two andent 
kingdoms of Mesopotamia. Its geographical limits were 
not clearly deRned. Ptolemy (5. 20) says that it was 
bounded by Mesopotamia, Arabian desert, the Persian 
Gulf, and the river Tigris. It was sometimes included 
in the wider designation Assyria (q.v.). 

In 538 D.C. the New Babylonian Empire fell before the 
Persians, and the country became an Achaemenid 
aatrapy. Conquered by Alexander and intended as the 
centre of his empire, it was disputed among the Diadochi ; 
Seleucus I Nicator founded Seleuceia (q.v.) to replace 
Babylon as the capital city. When the eastern portion 
of the Seleucid Empire passed to the Parthians, Babylonia 
became an important commercial and adrninistrative 
•centre; Ctesiphon, the Parthian residence, became the 
camtal of the Sassanids. 

Through all vicissitudes, until the Sassanian epoch* 
Babylonia retained its ancient civilization, the religion, 
■cuneiform writing, and economic organization which it 
had inherited from Sumer. An attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to hellenize it failed. In the Greek cities 
the native element was at Rrst segregated, but most of the 
numerous Greek residents became orientalized, as the 
viumerous business documents from Babylon and Orchoi 


B 

(Uruh) testify. The country played an important part, 
politically and commercially, as the bridge between East 
and West. It was far more extensively cultivated than 
to-day, and was proverbially fertile (Hdt. 1. 193; Strabo 
16. 742). 

K. I lolzhey , A f jur und Babel in der Kentniss der griechisch-romischen 
Welt (1921); J. Jordan, Uruk-Warka (1928); E. Mciaancr, Babylo- 
nien und Assyrien (1920); F. Schnabel, Berossos und die bahytonisch- 
hellenistische Literatur (1923); M. Rostovtzeff, Seleucid Babylonia 
^.S.A. 1^2), CAH vii, ch. 5. See also seleuceia. Cuneiform 
Texts: A. T. Clay, Legal Documents from Erech (1913); M, Rutten, 
Contrats de Vdpoque sileucide (1935); S. Smith, Babylonian His- 
torical Texts (1924), M. S. D. 

BACCliAE* see maenads. 

BACCHANALIA, the Latin name of the Dionysiac 
orgia. They are especially known because of the harsh 
measures taken by the Roman Senate to repress them. 
The decree of 186 d.c. is preserved (C/L i. 196 ; ILS 18), 
and Livy (39. 8-18) has a long account. They were wide- 
spread in southern Italy. The first trace is an inscription 
of the fifth century B.c. from Cumae forbidding those 
who were not initiated into the Bacchic mysteries to be 
buried in a certain place (figured in Cumont, op. cit. 
infra, p. 197). Evidently they came from Campania to 
Rome, bringing much disorder under the cover of 
religion. It has been suggested that there is a connexion 
between the decree mentioned and a regulation of the 
Bacchic mysteries in Egypt by Ptolemy IV at the end of 
the third century B.c. (C. Cichorius, Romtsche Studien, 
1922, p. 21). In the first centuries A.D. the Dionysiac 
mysteries were ve^ popular, as is proved e.g. by the 
many sarcophagi with Dionysiac motifs and the paintings 
in the Villa Item at Pompeii (their interpretation is highly 
controversial). Very important is the large inscription 
of Agrippinilla from the beginning of the second cen- 
tury A.D. enumerating the officials of a Bacchic thiasus. 
Cumont is of the opinion that Oriental elements were 
dominant, but it seems that these mysteries were funda- 
mentally Greek. 

F. Cumont. Let Religioru orientales darts le paganisme romain*, 
195 ff.; T. Frank, CQ xxi (1927), 12B flf. The inscription in the 
Metropolitan Museum is edited by A. Vogliano and F. Cumont, 
AJArch. xxxvii (1933), 215 ff. M. P. Nilsson in Sludi e materiali della 
storia di religioni, x (1934), i fi. The paintings of the Villa Item, 
A. Maiuri, La villa dei misterii JDAl xliii, pis. 5-9; JRS iii (1913), 
pis. 8-13. M. P. N. 

BACCHIADAE, see CORINTH (para. 2), cypselus. 

BACCHEIUS (BaKxelos) GERON* author of an Etoa- 
ywyri fiovaiiajs, lived in the time of Constantine 

(a.d. 274-337). The work is in the form of question and 
answer ; while following in the main the tenets of Aristo- 
xenus, it borrows freely from other schools of musical 
theory. 

Ed. C. Jan, Musics Seriptoret Graeci (1895), 283-316. PW ii. 2790. 

W. D. R. 

BACCHUS, see dionysus, para. 3. 

BACCHYLIDES (fl. 5th c. d.c.), lyric poet, of lulis in 
Ceos, son of Midylus (EM 582, 20) and nephew of Simo- 
nides (Strabo 486, Suid. s.v, BaKxvXlbrjs). He may have 
been bom about 524-521 (Chron. Pasch. 304. 6), though 
Eusebius-Jerome gives his floruit both in 467 B.c. and 
in 43 1 B.c. Remains of fourteen epinician odes and six 
dithyrambs found in 1896 at Al-Kussiyah may be ar- 
ranged tentatively in a chronological order. He seems 
to have followed the fortunes of his uncle Simonides 
and to have been employed by the same patrons, a fact 
which sometimes brought him into competition w’ith 
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Pindar, who was almost his contemporary. His first 
activities may have been in Thessaly (fr. 15, Ode 14) 
and Macedonia, where he wrote his Encomium for 
Alexander son of Aniyntas (fr. 20 b). About 487 b . c . he 
wrote Ode 13 for Pytheas of Aegina, and Ode 12 may 
belong to the same period. Again like his uncle, he wrote 
dithyrambs for the competitions at Athens, notably Ode 
19, and Ode 18, which is unique in being a dialogue 
between the leader of the chorus, who takes the part of 
Aegeus, and the remainder, who represent his followers. 
It is not clear whether this is a survival of an older form 
of dithyramb or has been influenced by the teclmique 
of Attic drama. Ode 17, which may belong to the early 
years of the Delian League, is really a paean sung by a 
Cean choir at Delos. 'Phe date of Ode 10, written for an 
Athenian victor in the Isthmian Games, is not known. 
About 476 n.c. Uacchylides accompanied Simonides to 
Sicily as the guest of Ilicron (Acl. VII 4. 15) after writing 
Ode 5 for Micron’s victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
an event celebrated by Pindar in Ol. i . In Sicily he seems 
to have incurred the dislike of Pindar, who is thought 
to make disparaging references to him in Ol, 2- 
86 -8, Pyth. 2. 72-3, Nem. 3. 80-2. It is not known how 
long he stayed in Sicily, but his connexion with it was 
maintained with Ode 4 for Micron’s victory in the 
Pythian horse-race of 470 B.C., for which Pindar wrote 
Pyth, I, and Ode 3 for the Olympian chariot-victory of 
468 B.C., when Pindar may have written Pyth. 2. To his 
later years belong Odes 6 and 7 for Lachon of Ceos in 
452. Me is said to have been exiled to the Peloponncsc 
(Plut. De exil. 14), and in this period he may have written 
Ode 9 for Automedes of Phlius, and the dithyramb Idas 
for the Lacedaemonians (20). The date of his death is 
not known. 

Uacchylides also wrote hymns (frs. 1-2), paeans, of 
which fr. 4 contains a fine eulogy of peace, processional 
songs (frs. 1 1-13), maiden-songs (Plut. Demus. i7),hypor- 
chemata (frs. 14-16), encomia, like that to Alexander 
(fr. 20 b) and to Micron (fr. 20 c). Mis reputation has 
suffered by the comparisons with Pindar, which are at 
least as old as 'Longinus’ (De Siibl. 33). Mis gifts are of a 
different kind: a brilliant clarity and sense of narrative, 
a real love for the games which he describes, an absence 
of didactic fervour, a choice command of epithets, and 
occasional moments of magical beauty. 

Text: B. Snell ('Feubner, 1934). Commentaries: R. C, jebb 
(1905); II. jurenka (1898); A, Taccone (1907). Criticism: A. 
Severyns, BacchyhJe (1933): W. K. Prentice, De Bacchylide Ftndari 
artis tocio et iinilatore (Diss. Halle, 1900). C. M. U. 

BAGIS. Although used by Herodotus (8. 20) as if a 
proper name, later references make it clear that B. was the 
generic title of a class of inspired prophets, characteristic 
of the growth of ecstatic religion in the seventii and sixth 
centuries B.c. 

E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. Transl. 1925), 292 ff. 

BACTRIA with southern Sogdiana (northern Afghani- 
stan and part of Russian Turkestan) was the country of 
the middle Oxus, a fertile irrigated land known to Greeks 
as the Jewel of Iran. Traditionally the home of Zoroaster 
and the Zend Avesta, it formed a Persian satrapy which 
also included part of the Jaxartes basin (northern Sog- 
diana) and was often governed by an Achaemenid prince. 
It fought desperately against Alexander, and the Seleu- 
cids had Sogdian blood through Seleucus* wife Apama. 
In Persian times it was middleman for the Siberian gold 
supply, but the route was cut before the Greek period. 
As an independent kingdom under Euthydemus and his 
son Demetrius (qq.v.) the country attained great pros- 
perity and included, besides Sogdiana, Merv, part of 
Khorasan, and Ferghana (Kwarizm its kings never ruled). 
Bactria had no gold and little silver, and Euthydemus* 
attempt to restore the gold route failed; its strength, 
which enabled it to hold off the nomads and annex 


northern India, was due to its fertility, good government, 
and extensive trade; it was middleman for the overland 
trade between India and the West, and was beginning 
to reach out to Mongolia and China. The Seleucid 
eparchies (subdivisions of satrapies) were turned into 
satrapies, i.e. primary units of administration, an example 
followed throughout Asia. The capital, Alcxandria- 
Bactra {BaLkh)^ was probably only semi-Greek, and few 
Greek cities are recorded, but there was a large Greek 
settlement, which implies many military colonics; the 
essential matter, however, was that the Euthydemids 
made a united country, both securing the co-operation 
of the Iranian barons, who furnished its famous cavalry, 
and transforming the open peasant villages into quasi- 
autonomous communities within walls. Alter Demetrius* 
death Eucratidcs* line ruled till about 130 B.c., when 
Bactria was conquered by the nomad Yueh-chi(Kushans). 
As Tocharistan, they governed it for centuries; the 
country became a centre of Buddhism, and (after 106) 
Bactra was the clearing-house for the overland Chinese 
trade. 

W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), pasrim. 

W. VV. T. 

BAEBIUS TAMPHILUS, Mabcus, praetor in > 192 
B.C., with an advance guard covered the Roman landing 
in Greece against Antiochus. Consul in 181, he trans- 
ported 40,000 mountain Ligurians to Samnium {Li^urcs 
Corneliani et Baebiani, ILS 6509). To him are attrib- 
uted the Bacbian measure on the number of prae- 
torships (Livy 40. 44. 2) and the Lex Bacbia de arnbitu 
(Livy 40. 19. ii). 

Livy 35 20-4; 3^;; 40. 38. F, Milnzer, R5m. Adelsparteten und 
Adeld^anuhen (1920J, 195. A. H. McD. 

BAETICA, the heart of the province originally (197 
B.c.) called Farther Spain. As the territory occupied by 
the Romans increased, a clear-cut line between Hither 
and Farther Spain was formed beginning at the Medi- 
terranean south of Carthago Nova {Cartaf^ma) and 
running west-north-west to the Anas {Guadiana) at 
Lacimurga ( Villavieja) ; thence northward to the Pyre- 
nees. Augustus separated the prosperous and pacified 
area from the less settled west (Lusitania, q.v.) by a line 
roughly parallel to the Anas from Lacimurga to the 
Atlantic, and assigned the new province, Baetica, to the 
Senate. Four conventus (Gades, Corduba, Astigi, His- 
palis) made convenient judicial circuits for the 175 towns 
of the province (Pliny, HN 3. 7). Most important was 
the rich Baetis {Guadalquivir) valley from which wine, 
oil, wheat, honey, sheep, fish, copper, lead, cinnabar, and 
silver were exported to Rome. The wealth of the country 
attracted pirate-bandits from Africa (a.d. 178), while the 
Vandals tarried there long enough to attach their name 
to the country {Andalusia). The cultural contribution 
of Spain to Rome was made by the predominantly Baetic 
Spanish school of letters of the first century A.D. 

R. Thouvenot, Essai sur la proxdnce romaine de BHigue (1940). 

J. J. Van N. 

BAGAUDAE, Gallic peasants of the later Empire who 
took to brigandage. A rebellion of Bagaudae was crushed 
by Maximian in A.D. 285, but they are mentioned in the 
fifth century as still active against the State. 

Julian, Hist, de In Gaule vii. 51-6; viii. 174-6; MGH ix. 660; 
Salvian, de Gubernatiune Dei v. 24. 

BAIAE, a town on an inlet of the Bay of Naples, re- 
putedly named after Baios, Odysseus' companion (Strabo 
5. 245). Baiac never became a municipium; originally 
perhaps the port of Cumae, it remained Cumaean terri- 
tory. Its sulphur-springs (whence its earlier name Aquae 
Cumanae: Livy 41. 16), mild climate, and beautiful sur- 
roundings made it a fashionable, even licentious, resort 
(Mart. II. 80), Imposing villas were erected here by 
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Julius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, Alexander Scverus, and 
others. Daiae declined owing to malaria, already present 
in Republican times (Cic. Fam. 9. 12), and ear^quakes. 

E. T. S. 

BALBINUS, Decius Caelius Calvinus and PUPIE- 
NUS MAXIMUS, Marcus Clodius, members of a board 
of twenty appointed for the defence of Italy against Maxi- 
minus, were after the deaths of Gordian 1 and 1 1 chosen 
joint emperors by the Senate (a.d. 238). The former 
belonged to a noble family, the latter was an experienced 
officer. Constitutionally, on the model of the consulate, 
they had equal powers, each being Pontifex Maximus; 
but Balbinus was entrusted with the civil administration 
and Pupienus with the command of the army. To placate 
the soldiers, Gordian III was given the status of Caesar. 

At the news of Maximinus* murder Pupienus pro- 
ceeded to Aquileia and sent back the former’s legions 
to their provinces, and with his German bodyguard re- 
turned to Rome to share a triumph with Balbinus and 
Gordian. For a few days the joint government worked 
smoothly, but soon the Emperors became jealous. The 
issue was, however, decided by the Praetorians, who 
resented the Senate’s action and disliked the presence of 
a German bodyguard in Rome. The two Emperors were 
dragged from their palace and murdered after ruling for 
three months {see gordian 1 and ill). 

For bibliography see maximinus (i). H. M. D. P. 

B ALDUS (i), Marcus Atius, bom at Aricia, was hus- 
band of Caesar’s sister Julia, and father of Atia, Augustus* 
mother. Praetor before 59 d.c., he was commissioner for 
the Lex Julia afiraria (59). 

M. Grant, From Jmperium to Auctoritas (1946), 150 if. 

BALBUS (2), Lucius Cornelius {Maior), of Gades, 
acquired Roman civitas for service against Sertorius, 
taking his nomen probably from the consul of 72 B.c. 
(cf, Cic. Balb, 19). He removed to Rome, where his 
political sense and the wealth derived from his adoption 
(c. 59) by Theophanes of Mytilene gave him enormous 
influence. Chief architect of the coalition of 60 B.c., 
he gradually shifted his allegiance from Pompey to 
Caesar, serving the latter as praefcctus fahrum in Spain 
and Gaul, and later managing his interests in Rome. 
In 56 he was prosecuted for illegal usurpation of the 
civitas, and successfully defended by Cicero in the 
extant speech . In the Civil W ar he was outwardly neutral, 
and persistently tried to persuade Cicero and Lentulus 
(q.v. 7) Crus to join him. Actually he favoured Caesar, 
and after Pharsalus became, with Oppius, Caesar’s chief 
agent in public affairs. In 44 he supported Octavian, 
though cautiously, and in 40 became Rome’s first 
foreign-bom consul. Author of a published diary (now 
lost), and recipient and editor of Hirtius’ commentaries, 
he had wide literary interests over which he constantly 
corresponded with Cicero. He bequeathed 25 denarii to 
every citizen of Rome. 

On the difficult constitutional questions connected 
with Balbus see F. M (Inzer, PW, s.v. ‘Cornelius (69) 
Balbus’, 1261 ff. See also R. Syme, The Roman Revolution 
(see Index), and M. Grant, From Jmperium to Auctoritas 
(1946), 6. G. E. F. C. 

BALBUS (3), Lucius Cornelius {Minor), nephew of 
Balbus (2), joined Caesar in the Civil War, and in 44-43 
B.c. was quaestor to Asinius Pollio, who complained of 
his tyrannical conduct at Gades and of his absconding 
with the pay-chest. He was honoured by Augustus with 
a pontificate and consular rank, was proconsul of Africa, 
and triumphed over the Garamantes (19 B.C.). Balbus 
built a ‘new town* and docks at Gades and a theatre in 
Rome. 

Cicero, Fam. 10. 32; Strabo j. 169; Velleius 2. 51; Dio Cassius 
54- 25* Modem literature: Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms ii. 
523-5. G. W. R. 


BALEARES INSULAE. The name Gymnesiae {Pu- 
^vTjotai), used by early Greek voyagers, was replaced by 
Baliares or Baliarides from an Iberian original. The 
spelling was changed to Baleares in the Augustan period. 
Roman names of each island were Maiurca (formerly 
Columba), Minorca (formerly Nura), Capraria, Menaria, 
Tiquadra, and Cunicularia (formerly Ilannibalis). Urban 
units included Iberian Tuci, Phoenician Bocchori and 
Guiuntum, and Roman Palma and Pollentia on Maiorca. 
Minorca had Iberian Sanisera as well as Phoenician 
Mago and lamo. 'Phe characteristics of the natives most 
frequently mentioned by classical writers were their cave- 
homes, the absence of gold and silver, inhumation, 
polyandry, and their exceptional skill in the use of the 
sling. Although Roman title to the islands was recog- 
nized by the treaty of 202 B.c., they were only pacified 
in 121 by Q. Caecilius Metcllus (Balcaricus). Copper 
coins were minted under Tiberius by some of the towns, 
all of which received the Latin Right {see lus lath) from 
Vespasian. For administrative purposes the islands were 
attached to the conventus Carthaginiensis of Hither Spain. 
Diocletian made them an independent province. Escape 
from the severity of barbarian invasions may be inferred 
from the late reference {Not. LHgn. 11. 71, ed. Sceck) to 
the Balearic dye-works, bafii. J. J. Van N. 

BALL GAMES. We know from Homer that ball games 
were played in early Greece, for it was a lost ball that 
roused Odysseus from his sleep in the bush and led to 
his discovery by Nausicaa. At Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury they were overshadowed by gymnastic exercises, 
but they were popular with youths, as recent archaeo- 
logical evidence shows. A sculptured relief built into the 
Thcmistoclean ring-wall at Athens, and rediscovered in 
1922, shows the details of a ‘hockey match’. The ball 
is on the ground in the middle; two youths with sticks 
are engaged in a ‘bully* for it; on either side of them 
stand two other pairs of youths with sticks. 

Another relief represents a throw-in from the touch- 
line : one youth is preparing to throw, the rest are 
waiting cither to seize the ball in the air or to tackle the 
next possessor. This game, Phaeninda, was played with 
a small, hard ball and bore some resemblance to our 
Rugby, except that the ball was thrown and never kicked. 
Another game, more akin to our lacrosse, was played with 
a lighter ball, the Greek sphaira, Latin follis. Here 
tackling was not allowed, and the ball was thrown from 
hand to hand while the players were running at full 
speed. In a third type of game {trigon), the players were 
three in number and stood at the comers of a triangle, 
throwing balls quickly one to the other; both hands were 
used and caddies supplied the players with missiles. 

Galen, On the small ball {Scripta Minora i, p. 93). F. A. W. 

BALLISTA(or Callistus), praetorian prefect of Valerian, 
rallied the Romans at Samosata after his capture and 
dealt severe blows to the Persians on the Cilician coast. 
In A.D. 260, he joined Macrianus in setting up the younger 
Macrianus and Quietus as rivals to Gallienus. When the 
Macriani marched west, Ballista stayed with Quietus in 
Emesa, but, after their defeat, fell a victim to Odenathus. 

H. M. 

BALLISTA, see siegecraft, roman. 

BANKS. I^ans and deposits were known to the Indo- 
European and Semito-Hamitic tribes, as their lan- 
guages prove. The Ancient Oriental cultures had even 
an cncasliment business and exchange bills. But banking 
as a trade could not develop until the invention of coins 
allowed specialized bankers sufficient opportunities for a 
living. Institutions w^hich may be called private banks 
are found in Mesopotamia from the seventh century 
B.c. ; but banking business was here not separated from 
the administration of large estates. In early Greece the 
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temples (c.g. the Artcmisium at Ephesus) had almost 
regional monopolies of banking. But in the classical 
period the rpaire^iTaif who originated in the sixth cen- 
tury as money-changers and set up their * tables' at 
festivals and markets, took over the business of the 
temples. By the fourth century they provided most of the 
loans and held most of the deposits, and individual 
bankers of note appeared (see pasion). Whether endorse- 
ments could be performed in classical Greece and in 
contemporaneous Mesopotamia is not certain; various 
new types of loans appear in our sources at this time (see 
BOTTOMRY LOANS, USURY). On the Other hand, banking 
remained a risky trade. A banker’s death meant loss of 
valuable customers and connexions, if not bankruptcy. 
The firms were small and banking terminology and book- 
keeping remained simple. Many bankers combined 
banking with commerce or manufacture. 

a. In the city-states of the Hellenistic age the more 
important temples, private firms, and the cities them- 
selves carried on the banking business without much 
change. But the Ptolemaic Empire created a public 
banking system which represents for us the most highly 
developed banking organism of antiquity. A network 
of royal banks was spread over the whole of Egypt with a 
centra] bank in Alexandria, provincial banks in all district 
capitals, branch establishments in smaller localities, and 
institutes of minor importance, which were let out to 
private bankers under the State bank’s control. Thou- 
sands of employees found occupation in this vast institu- 
tion, which had a monopoly for the banking business of 
Egypt, collected revenues, and paid out the charges of 
the monarchy. Endorsements (PTeb. 8go) and even 
primitive exchange bills occur here. Lending was not 
monopolized by this State bank; the owners of large 
estates and the temples lent large sums to peasants and 
business people. 

3 « The Roman banks of the second and first centuries 
D.c. were comparatively small firms. The main business 
was done by equites and other men of wealth and not by 
specialized bankers. Their methods, however, were 
progressive. The so-called permutatio, a method of 
clearing between banks in and outside Rome, allowed 
payments to provincial residents and vice versa without 
actual transfer of money. 

4, Augustus divided the Egyptian State bank into 
small and independent local institutions. 'Lhe banking 
structure of Republican Rome (with local variations) 
spread over the whole Empire. Slowly the banks of the 
Principate lost most of their paying business (money 
exchange and lending) to local owners of large estates, 
a primitive state of affairs which became conunon 
throughout the rural districts of the Byzantine Empire. 
The few banks which survived the breakdown of Roman 
coinage during the third century a.d. were indispensable 
for financial State transactions, and were therefore com- 
pulsorily enrolled in the corpus coUectariorum, which was 
controlled by the government. Most of the earlier bank- 
ing procedure was codified by Justinian and preserved 
by Europeans and Arabs throughout the Middle Ages. 

A. CBlderini, Aegyptus xviii (1938), 244 fF.; J. Corver, De Ter- 
minologie van het Crediet-Wezen in het Grieksch (1934); T. Frank, 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome i-iv (U.S.A. 1933-8); A. Frtichtl, 
Dcu Geldgesckdft hei Cicero (1912); J. Hasebroek, Hermes Iv (1920), 
113 ff.; F. M. Heichclheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte dee Altertums 
(1938), Index B.v. *Bankmfi8sigc Geachfiite und Benife’; R. Herzog, 
Tesserae Nummulariae (Abhandl ungen der Giesaener Hochachul- 
f^eaellschaft i, 1919); £■ Kiessling, s.v. ‘Giroverkehr* in PW Suppl. 
iv; B. Laum, a.v. *Banken’ in PIV Suppl. iv; F. Ocrtcl in R.von 
Pdhlmann, Geschschte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der 
antiken Welt^ ii’ (1925), ^29 f. ; CJ. Prdaux, L'i^ronomM royale des 
Lagides (1939), 280 f.; W. L. Wcatermann, ^ourn. of Economic and 
Bsmnesi History iii (1931), 30 0 . F. M. U. 

BANTIA, an Apulian or possibly Lucanian town near 
Venusia (Pliny, HN 3. 98 ; Hor. Carm. 3. 4. 1 5), nowadays 
Santa Maria di Banzi, The great Marcellus fell near 


here in 208 B.c. (Livy 27. 25). Its (originally Messapic ?) 
inhabitants spoke C 3 scan in Republican times, as a 
surviving copy of its municipal regulations demonstrates 
(the famous Tabula Bantina of c. 120 B.c. : R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects i. 22 f.). Under the Empire Bantia was a 
municipium. E. T. S. 

BARBATUS, see scipio (i). 

BARCINO (nowadays Barcelona), Colonia Favmtia 
lulia Augusta Pia, a native foundation with traditions of 
origin both Greek and Phoenician. Granted colonial 
inununity by Caesar, Barcino received full colonial status 
from Augustus. It was far less important to the Romans 
than Tarraco, but gradually took the lead in the third 
century. Inscriptions record the gifts of wealthy citizens 
and the service of many Imperial-cult officials. These, 
like the literary references, are chiefly of late date. 

J. J. Van N. 

BARYGA 21 A (Broach), near the mouth of the Ner- 
budda, on the Gulf of Cambay. After discovery by 
Hippalus (q.v.) of the use of monsoon winds, Cfreck 
ships sailed thither direct from Aden ; conducted by Jfoyal 
pilots from the Kathiawar coast and towed to the tqwn, 
they brought merchandise, presents, and Roman edins. 
To Barygaza were brought Indian and Cliinese products 
from the north through Modura (Muttra) and Ozine 
(Ujjain), and from eastern and central India cluefly 
through Tagara ( Thair ?) and Paethana (Paiihan). Bary- 
gaza sent Indian ships to the Persian Gulf, Somaliland, 
and Arabia. It was the cliicf port for Greek and Persian 
trade in north India. 

Peripl. Mar, Ruhr, passim; Ptol. Geog, 7. i-6. Warmington, 
Indian Commerce, index (for commerce). E, 11 . W, 

BASILICA, a Roman form of building consisting of a 
rectangular roofed hall, with or without exedras, which 
served as a social or commercial meeting-place, associ- 
ated with a forum. The earliest know'n was at Rome, 
built by Cato (184 B.c.). More important, because still 
preserved, is that at Pompeii, c. early first century B.c., 
a hall about 185 feet X 71 feet (exclusive of porch at east 
and tribunes at west end), containing inner hall about 
148 feet X 40 feet surrounded by columns; in effect the 
Greek peripteral temple turned outside in, and possibly 
influenced by Greek or Hellenistic pillared halls. An 
advance was made with the Basilica lulia (central area 
260 feet X 60 feet) and Basilica Aemilia, in the Roman 
Forum, both c. 50 d.c. and later, which had double 
surrounding aisles with arcades (open on one side to the 
Forum) and galleries, above which the central area was 
lit by a clerestory. This type of building — of which 
Trajan’s Basilica had the important addition of two semi- 
circular halls — influenced Christian basilican churches 
in fourth and later centuries, but more important struc- 
turally was the Basilica Nova of Maxentius, near the 
Roman Forum, finished by Constantine, c . a.d. 313, and 
doubtless derived from the central halls of the Thermae 
(see baths). This was in essence a vast vaulted hall, 
265 feet X 195 feet, with only four internal supports linked 
by arches to piers projecting from side walls, and pro- 
viding a buttressed superstructure to the central clere- 
Btoried compartment roofed with a groined vault in 
three.rbays ; each compartment of the aisles being barrel- 
vaulted at a lower level. The clear span of the central 
vault was 76 feet; the height from floor to crown of 
vault 1 14 feet. 

See ARCHITECTURE, ond R. Schultze, Batilika (1928) T. F. 

BASSAE, in south-west Arcadia, near Phigalcia, the 
site of one of the best-preserved Greek temples. This 
was dedicated to Apollo, and built by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon. The orientation, determined 
seemingly by that of an earlier building, was towards the 
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north instead of east, and the early sunlight, instead of 
entering through the main doorway, was admitted to the 
adytum through an opening of unique kind in the eastern 
side- walk Unique too were the ten engaged Ionic 
columns which decorated the side- walls of the cella 
internally, and the single central Corinthian column — 
one of the earliest of its kind, and one of the most 
beautiful — between the cella and the adytum. The sculp- 
tured frieze (now in the British Museum) shows that it 
belonged to the late fifth century. See ictinus. 

Paus. 8. 41. 7ff.; C. R. Cockerell, The Temples ... at Aegina 
and . , . Bassae (i860); W. U. Dinsmoor, ‘The Temple of Apollo 
at Bassae', Metr. Mus. Studies iv. 204 ff.: AlArch. 1930, 27 If. 

T. J. D. and H. W. R. 

BASSARIDES, see maenads. 

BASSULUS, see POMPONius (5). 

BASSUS (i), Caesius (ist c. a.d.), a friend of the satirist 
Persius and editor of his work. He himself was a lyric 
poet, and Quintilian (10.1.96) mentions him as the only 
one whose name might appear with that of Horace in a 
canon of Roman lyric poets. He is possibly the author of 
a metrical work to which later writers refer and part of 
which is preserved in a corrupted form under tlie name 
of Atilius Fortunatianus (cd. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
255-72). The treatise De Metris printed in Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi, 305-12, is spurious. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 304, 1-2; Schanz-Hosius, § 385. J. F. M. 

BASSUS (2), Salkius, an epic writer of poetic genius 
who died young (Quint. Imt. 10. i. 90, Juv. 7. 80). 
Vespasian assisted him financially (Tac. Dial. 5. a; 9. 8). 

BASSUS, see also AUFIDIUS, GAVIUS, LOLLIU9 (3). 

BASTARNAE, a roving tribe which first appeared on the 
lower Danube c. 200 B.c. They were enlisted by Philip V 
and Perseus of Macedon against their enemies in the north- 
ern Balkans, and by Mithridates against the Romans. They 
defeated C. Antonius c. 62 b.c., but were subdued by 
M. Crassus (29-28), and henceforth they generally appear 
as subject-allies of Rome. They were transplanted to the 
southern bank of the Danube by Probus. Earlier writers 
were uncertain as to the nationality of the Bastarnae, but 
it may be inferred from Strabo (7. 306), Pliny {HN 4. 
100), and Tacitus (Germ, 46. i) that they were Germans. 

M. C. 

BAT AVI, a German tribe on the Rhine delta. They were 
an offshoot of the Chatti (Tac. Germ. 29). They prob- 
ably became allies of Rome between 16 B.c. and 13 B.c.; 
and about 8 B.c., owing to the importance of their terri- 
tory as a naval base, they were brought into the Empire 
as a gens foederata, supplying men for the Roman army 
but paying no taxes. Their contingents were organized 
into auxiliary regiments under their own chiefs (Tac. 
Hist. 1. 59; 4. 12); Batavi also served in the Imperial 
bodyguard (Suet. Calig. 43). After the revolt of their 
chieftain Civilis (q.v.) in a.d. 69-70, the Batavian regi- 
ments were disbanded, and the new cohortes Batavorum 
of second -century inscriptions were sent to serve away 
from their homeland. The Batavi disappear after 300, on 
the arrival of Salian Franks in their country, but their 
name is preserved in the district of Betuwe. See also 
NOVIOMAGUS. O. B. 

BATHS, the most important buildings of the Romans, 
probably the earliest to arrange halls and rooms in 
association symmetrically. Evidences exist in most pro- 
vincial towns, but the great Baths {Thermae) in Rome 
itself overshadowed all others in size and magnificence. 
The earliest, the Baths of Agrippa {c. 20 B.c.), led the 
way; those built by Caracalla and Diocletian are the 
best preserved; all conformed, with variations, to a 
general type of community centre, cultural as well as 
physical, and on a vast scale. 


The Baths of Caracalla had a main building, approxi- 
mately a rectangle of 750 feet X 380 feet, placed in an 
enclosed and nearly square space about 33 acres in 
extent, raised 20 feet above surrounding ground level 
with vaulted storerooms underneath. A vaulted Central 
Hall (not a tepidarium) 183 feet X 79 feet was the kernel 
of the building : it gave access at its ends through spacious 
vestibules to enclosed courts (palaestrae^ with separate 
baths for athletes), on its south side to the tepidarium 
and thence to the domed calidarium — a circular chamber 
about 1 15 feet in diameter, flanked by rooms for poets 
and philosophers — and on its north side to a large 
swimming-pool (frigidaTiiim)^ perhaps partly unroofed, 
flanked by halls for spectators and dressing-rooms (apo- 
dyteria); a nobly conceived plan and an impressive treat- 
ment, as the immense vaulted roof of the central hall — 
with clerestory windows — rose high above the adjacent 
roofs. 

The surrounding enclosures of the great Thermae 
were treated with equal care, partly garden (xystus ) — 
either colonnaded or laid out with formal trees — and 
partly open-air gymnasium, with, on east and west and 
(partially) north or south sides, various promenade 
rooms; on the south side the central space contained a 
theatre and a stadium. The main buildings were heated 
by underground furnaces and floor ducts (hypocausts), 
which conveyed warmed air to flues behind the walls of 
the various compartments. Architectural accessories 
were sumptuous, marble mosaic being used for the 
floors; marble for the columns, the casing of the super- 
structure, seats, etc.; and painted decoration for the 
stuccoed upper walls and vaults. 

Anderson, Spiers, and Ashby, The Architecture of Ancient Rome^ 
(1927), ch. 6; G. T. Rivoirs, Roman Architecture (1925). T. F. 

BATO (i), the Dalmatian, chieftain of the Daesitiates, 
raised rebellion in lllyricum in a.d. 6, raided the Dal- 
matian coast, fought against the Romans in the valley 
of the Save, and, after the capitulation of his Pannonian 
allies in A.D. 8, retreated southwards. After vainly 
defending several forts against the Romans, he surren- 
dered and was interned at Ravenna (a.d. 9). R. S. 

BATO (2), the Pannonian, like his Dalmatian namesake, 
revolted, tried to capture Sirmium (a.d. 6), and shared 
in the subsequent fighting, but surrendered in a.d. 8 
at the river Bathinus. Soon after, however, the Dalma- 
tian chieftain captured and killed him. R. S. 

BATON (Birwv), New Comedy poet in the first half of 
the third century B.c.; an anecdote links liim with 
Cleanthes (d. 251) and Arcesilaus (d. 240). The frag- 
ments mainly deride the inconsistency of philosophers, 
but praise Epicurus. 

FCG iv. 499 ff. ; CAF iiJ. 326 ff. W. G. W. 

BAUBO (Ba6o), a female daemon of primitive and 
obscene character, doubtless originally a personification 
of the cunnus. She appears in the Orphic version of the 
Rape of Kore (Kern, Orph. Frs. 49 ff.), and on inscrip- 
tions from Paros and Asia Minor, and is mentioned by 
Asclepiades of Tragilus (Harpocration s.v. AvQavkqs) 
as mother of the Anatolian Mise. She has been thought 
to have a part in the Eleusinian Mysteries (Ch. Picard in 
Rev. Hist. Rel. xcv (1927)), but see L. Deubner, AtHsche 
Feste (1932), 83, n. 3. She survives in modem folklore 
(R. M. Dawkins in JHS xxvi (1906)). Other references 
in Picard, l.c. and W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. 
Rel. (1935)1 136. W. K. C. G. 

BAUCIS, see PHILEMON (l). 

BAVIUS (ist c. B.C.), a poetaster, rescued from oblivion 
by VirgiPs contempt (Eel. 3. ^). 
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BEE-KEEPING had the same importance for non- 
tropical antiquity from palaeolithic times onwards as 
sugar production has now. The culture of bees seems 
to have begun as early as the Mesolithic period. Solon 
introduced a law v/hich regulated bee-keeping. Greek 
towns (Teos, Theangela) and the Ptolemaic Empire 
introduced special taxes on bee-keeping and carefully 
organized enterprises for honey-production. Different 
methods of bee-keeping and breeds of bees were devel- 
oped, the most important progress being made during 
the centuries between Alexander and Augustus. One 
bee-hive would produce 1-2J and occasionally 3 chous 
(c. 6-18 pints) of honey at one harvesting. The best 
lioncy came from Attica (Hymettic region), Theangela, 
Chalybon, Cos, Calymna, Rhodes, Lycia, Coracesium, 
Thasos, Cyprus, several districts of Syria, Sicily (especi- 
ally the Hyblaean region near Syracuse), Liguria, Nori- 
cum, and the south of Spain, the main honey-exporting 
countries of the Ancient World. The practical experience 
of many generations of Greek and Roman bee-masters 
was finally codified by a number of Greek and Latin 
authors, the most distinguished being Aristotle, Virgil, 
Varro, and Columella. 

P. D’lWronvillc. Mus. Beige xxx (1926), 161 f.; J. Kick, PW, a.v. 
'Dienenzucht* (Suppl. iv); J. Kick and L, Armbruatcr, Anhiv fUr 
Bienenkunde i. 6; ii. 17; iii. H; vii (1919-26); Olck, PW^ a.v. ‘llienc*, 
'Biencnzucht'; L. Robert, Ant. Class, iv (1935), 170 f. F. M. H. 

BELGAE. According to Caesar, a population-group of 
this name occupied lands to north of Seine and Marne. 
They were the fiercest inhabitants of Gaul and boasted of 
their German blood (cf. Strabo 4. 196). Certain tribes, 
he says, had settled in Britain, and Bclgae are actually 
located there by later geographers. ^Phe Gallic Belgae 
were subdued by Caesar in 57 D.C., but continued to 
give trouble for thirty years more. 

Among the Gallic Belgae, archaeology distinguishes 
two cultural provinces separated by the Ardennes. The 
northern part is a backward region with Hallstatt charac- 
teristics ; to the south, traditions of the Marne culture, 
notably the pedestal-um, persist. Both experienced 
German penetration, cremation (a German practice) 
being normal. The northern group was reinforced under 
the Empire by new settlers and rose suddenly to great 
prosperity under the stimulus of the Rhine market. 

An exodus from the southern (pedestal-urn) group into 
Britain occurred c. 75 B.C., which developed into the 
kingdom of Cassivellaunus, whose descendants extended 
their rule over all the south-west. About the time of 
Caesar’s conquest, or perhaps after, a further exodus 
settled in Hampshire and Berkshire, spread over west 
(but not east) Sussex, and influenced the culture of the 
neighbouring Durotriges. Their rulers were the house 
of Commius (q.v.) and their culture was characterized 
by Bead-rim pottery. 

Characteristics of the Belgae were their preference for 
woodland sites both for towns and for agricultural 
development, and their fondness for things Roman, 
which, however, made them no less hostile to Roman 
invasion; it appears, indeed, that it was Belgic areas 
which led opposition to the Roman conquerors. 

C. F. C. Hawkes and O. C. Dunning in Arch. Joum. Ixxvii. 
1 so-335. The ‘Second Tlelgic Invasion’ has been attacked by 
Mrs. Cunnington (Antiquaries Journal xii. 27-34) and R. E. M. 
Wheeler (ib. xv. 275; JHS xxix. 88); but Hawkes has defended 
himself (Proc. IJanipshire Field Club xhi. 160-3). C. E. S. 

BELISARIUS, see Justinian. 

BELLEROPHON (BeXXcpotfiatv, B€XX€po(f>6vrrjs). In 
Jl. 6. 155 fF., Glaucus the Lycian gives the following 
account of his ancestor Bcllerophontes ; the genealogy is 
Sisyphus — Glaucus I — Bcllerophontes — Isandros, Hip- 
polochus and Laodameia, Sarpedon being the son of 
Laodameia, and Glaucus II of Hippolochus. He was a 
man of remarkable beauty and valour, a native of Ephyre 


(generally identified with Corinth). Proetus, king of the 
Argives,* had a wife Anteia (Stheneboea in later accounts) 
who tried to tempt Bellerophon, and when he refused, 
told Proetus that he had tried to seduce her (cf. acastus ; 
Stith Thompson, K2111). Proetus then sent Bellero- 
phon to Lycia (in later accounts the king of Lycia, 
lobates, was Proetus’ father-in-law) with a letter to the 
king asking for his execution (cf. Stith Thompson, K978). 
On reading this, the king set him first to fight the 
Chimaera (q.v.), then the Solymi, then the Amazons, 
and finally laid an ambush for him. Bellerophon survived 
all these trials, and the king made peace with him and 
married him to his own daughter. Afterwards, Bellero- 
phon became 'hated of all the gods’ and wandered along 
on the TTcSiov (to Homer at least the ‘plain of 

wandering’). Later, he accomplishes his tasks with the 
help of the winged horse Pegasus, which Athena helped 
him to catch (Pind. Ol. 13. 63 ff.); he used him to take 
vengeance on Stheneboea (Euripides, Sthen.) and offended 
by trying to fly on him to heaven (Eur. Beller.). See 
further Rose, Handh. Gk. Myth. 270 f. H. J, R. 

• In Homer there is no hint tliat Ephyre was not in his domains; 
Inter, e.g. schol. II. 6. 155, the geography is modernized, and 
Rclleruphon has to leave Corinth because of a blood-feud and take 
refuge at Argos. 

BELLO AEGYPTIACO (sive ACTIACO sfve ALEX- 
ANDRINO), CARMEN DE, fragments of a papyrus 
from Herculaneum, possibly part of Rabirius’ poem on 
Antony’s defeat (E. Bickel, Gesch. d. rorn. Lit. (1937), 
440 - 

Rachrens, PLM i. 218 \ see papyrolocy, latin. 

BELLONA) the Roman war-goddess, older Duellona, 
rarely Bellola. Whether independent in origin or an 
offshoot of Mars, she is early, her name occurring in 
the formula of devoiio (Livy 8. 9. 6). She had, however, 
no flamen and no festival, and her temple was vowed in 
296 B.c. and built somewhat later (Livy 10. 19. 17). It 
was in the Campus Martius, near the altar of IVIars, and 
often used for meetings of the Senate when held extra 
pomerium (Platner-Ashby, 82). Before it stood the 
columna hellicaj used in formal declarations of war, cf. 
FETiALES. She was occasionally identified with Nerio, the 
ancient cult-partaer of Mars (Augustine, De civ. D. 6. 
10), commonly with the Greek war-goddess Enyo, and in 
Imperial times at latest with the Cappadocian goddess 
ML 

WiBsowB, RK 1 5 1, 348; Nock, CAH xii. 425. H. J. R. 

BELLUM AFRICUM, a record of Caesar’s war in 
Africa (winter 47-46 B.c.). Its ninety-eight chapters are 
monotonous to the layman, but as military history it is 
painstaking and straightforward. Both style and matter 
suggest that the author was a trained soldier, tribune or 
centurion, who took part in the campaign, though not a 
man in Caesar’s confidence; however, the claims of 
Hirtius (q.v.) to editorship are still upheld. 

O. Seel, ’Hirtius’, Klio, Beiheft 1935; cf. T. Rjce-Holmes, The 
Roman Republic iii (1923), 274. G. £. F. C. 

BELLUM ALEXANDRINUM, a work continuing 
Caesar’s commentary on the Civil War. Thirty-three 
chapters describe the war at Alexandria from the point 
at which Caesar left off; then follow the campaign of 
Calvinus (tj.v. 2) against Phamaces (chs. 34 “ 4 i)» war 
in Illyricum (chs. 42-7), and the disturbances during Q. 
Cassius’ tenure of Spain (chs. 48-64), both in the winter 
48-47, and finally Caesar’s campaign against Phamaces 
(chs. 65-78) ending in the victory of Zela (2 Aug. 47). 
The style is cultured and the writer was well informed ; 
he may well have been Hirtius (q.v.), who, however, took 
no part in the Alexandrian war. 

For bibliography, see hirtius, with T. Rice-IIolmeB, The Roman 
Republic iii (1923). 483-4. G. E. F. C. 
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BELLUM CIVILE, (i) Caesar's books on the war begun 
in 49 B.c. (2) The poem of 295 hexameters introduced 
into Petronius* Satyricon (iig-2^) to illustrate Euinolpus* 
implied criticism on the management of the same subject 
by Lucan, who is not named. J. W. D. 

BELLUM HISPANIENSE, an account of the cam- 
paign which ended at Munda (45 B.c.), written by an 
eyewitness, probably from Caesar’s army. The text is 
deplorable ; but many meaningless passages are caused by 
the author’s illiteracy and his incapacity to understand 
anything difficult. The work is interesting mainly as a 
study in half-educated Latin, which combines collo- 
quialism with quotations from Ennius and schoolboy 
rhetoric. 

Cf, O. Seel, ‘Hirtiiis’, Klio, Dcihcft 1935; T. Rice-Holmes, The 
Roman Republic iii (1923), 298. G. E. F. C. 

BELLUM HISTRICUM, a lost epic on the Istnan War 
of 125 B.c. by Hostius, probably grandfather of Proper- 
tius* ’Cynthia’, i.e. Ilostia (4.20.8). 

See Morel, FPL 33. 

BELLUM SEQUANICUM, historical epic (lost) by 
Varro Atacinus (q.v.) written in Caesar’s time on his war 
with Ariovistus. 

Morel, FPL 99. 

BELUS (BijXos)^ hellenfzation of Ba*al, Bel, sometimes 
recognized as a divine title (Zeus Belus, Hdt. i. 181. 2; 
Marduk?), oftener taken as the name of an ancient 
oriental king (of Assyria, Serv. on Aen. i. 642) ; father of 
Dido (ibid.) ; ancestor of the founder of the dynasty of the 
Heraclidae in Lydia (Hdt, i. 7. 3); father of Danaus 
(q.v.); founder of the rulers of Persia (Ov. Met. 4. 213). 
It thus forms a stopgap name for foreign genealogies, as 
Creon for Greek. II. J. R. 

BENDIS (Bev8r9, BevSi?), a Thracian goddess, wor- 
shipped with orgiastic rites in Thrace (Strabo, 10. 3. 
16, p. 470) ; at the Piraeus, where her cult was introduced 
during Socrates* lifetime (Plato, Resp. 327 a, 354 a), pre- 
sumably by resident Thracians (cf. W. S. Ferguson, HeU 
lenistic Athens (1911), 216), she had processions, a torch- 
race on horseback, and a vigil. The date was Thargelion 
19 (Deubner, Att. Feste, 219). She was apparently 
represented as carrying two (hunting?) spears (Hcsych., 
s.v. StAoy;^ov). Cf. now Ferguson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
1944 - H. J. R. 

BEPffiVENTUM, on the river Calor in southern Italy. 
Originally a stronghold of the Hirpini Samnites named 
Malventum, it fell some time after 300 B.c. to the 
Romans, who made it a Latin colony, changing its ill- 
sounding name to Beneventum, 268 B.c. (Veil. Pat. 1. 14; 
Festus p. 25 L.). Thereafter its territorium expanded and 
Beneventum flourished. Under the Republic it was a 
military base, later an opulent municipium] under the 
Empire a colonia and important road-centre (Viae Appia, 
Traiana); under the Lombards a duchy. 'The ancient 
remains include Trajan’s arch. (Polyb. 3. 90; Livy 27. 
10, etc. ; Strabo 5. 250.) 

Dcloch, R6m. Gesch. 489, for magistrates; A. Sambon, Monnaies 
antiques de Vlialie i (1903), 1 14, for coins. E. T. S. 

BERENICE. (1) Berenice I, daughter of Lagus (father 
of Ptolemy I) and Antigone, was bom c. 340 b.c., and 
died between 281 and 271. She married a Macedonian 
Philippus. The issue of this marriage were Magas, king 
of Cyrene, Antigone (m. Pyrrhus of Epirus), and other 
daughters. Berenice, already a widow, came to Egypt 
with her aunt Eurydice, who married Ptolemy 1 . The 
step-sister of the king, she presently (c. 317) became his 
mistress and succeeded Eurydice as his wife. Their 
children were Arsinog II and Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 


(2) Berenice Syra, daughter of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinofi I, was born c. 280 B.c. She married the Scleucid 
king Antiochus II after the Second Syrian War (252). 
Laodice, the king’s divorced first wife, murdered Bere- 
nice and her son by Antiochus after his death in 246, 
before Ptolemy III could bring help. 

(3) Berenice II, daughter of King Magas of Cyrene 

and of Apama, daughter of Antiochus I, was born c. 
273 B.c. She was betrothed to Ptolemy III, but after 
Magas’ death Demetrius, a Macedonian prince, was 
called in by her mother to marry her. Berenice led a 
rebellion against them both, and Demetrius was killed 
by .her orders. She married Ptolemy III in 247, who 
called a star ’Berenice’s curls' after her, as Callimachus 
and Catullus tell us. After her husband’s death she 
became joint ruler with her eldest son Ptolemy IV, but 
was murdered by him in 221. He nevertheless appointed 
a special Alexandrian priestess in his mother’s honour 
in 211-210, the a. 6 Xoij> 6 pos Bepevitcqs EvepyerlSos. 
See PTOLEMY. F. M. H. 

BERENICE (4) (b. a.d. 18), daughter of Agrippa I 
(q.v.), was married first to Marcus, brother of Ti. 
Julius Alexander, then to her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 
On his death (48) she lived for long with her brother 
Agrippa 1 1 , in incest, it was said. To quiet scandal she 
induced Polemon 1 1 , then king of Olba in Cilicia, to 
marry her c. 65, but soon parted from him and returned 
to her brother. Titus fell in love with her when he was 
in Judaea (67-70), and when she visited Rome in 75 
lived openly with her. He was, however, dissuaded from 
marrying her, and when she revisited Rome in 79 
repulsed her advances. A. H. M. J. 

BERENICE, the name of several Hellenistic towns. 
Chief among them were: (i) a foundation of Ptolemy II 
on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea below Ras Benas, 
connected with Coptus on the Nile by a desert camel- 
track supplied with cisterns and stations. It became the 
chief Egyptian port for Arabia, east Africa, and India in 
the first and second centuries A.D. (Warmington, Indian 
Commerce, 6 ff., 51 ff., 73 ff.); (ii) Berenice Panchrysos, 
on the African coast of the Red Sea near the gold-mines 
of Jehel Allaki ; (iii) Berenice Epidciris on the same coast 
at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. E. H. W. 

BEROSUS or BEROSSUS {Br]pai(T 6 s) (fl. c. 290 b.c.), 
priest of Bel, author of history of Babylon (BapoXcavLaKo) 
in three books dedicated to Antiochus I. Book i dealt 
with origins to the Flood, bk. 2 reached Nabonassar 
(747 B.C.), and bk. 3 the death of Alexander. Value lay in 
transmission of Babylonian history and astronomy to the 
Greek world. 

FUG ii. 495. E. A. B. 

BERYTUS (mod. Beirut), a Phoenician city. It issued 
a municipal coinage, inscribed both in Greek and in 
Phoenician, from the reign of Antiochus IV, at first as 
Laodicea in Phoenice, later under its old name. In 80 
B.c. it became a free city, and in c. 1 5 B.c. a Roman colony, 
with ius Italicum, two legions being settled in it by 
Agrippa. It received at this time a large accession of 
territory, including Heliopolis, which it lost under 
Septimius Severus. A great trading town, it was also 
famed for its wine and linen, and from the third century 
for its school of Roman law. A. R. M. J. 

BESTIA, Lucius Calpurnius, an Optimatc politician. 
As tribune in 120 b.c. he recalled Popillius Laenas from 
exile. As consul (iii) he was sent to Numidia, against 
Jugurtha (with Scaurus as legate); having wisely ad- 
mitted Jugurtha to terms, he was condemned in no under 
the Mamilian commission {see mamii.tus 3). He later 
returned from exile, but left Rome again in 90, to escape 
trial under the Varian law {see lex, leges). M. H. 
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BETROTHAL. In Greece a formal betrothal {iyyvriai^) 
was a necessary preliminary to a wedding. At Rome this 
ceremony (sponsalia) did not inevitably lead to a marriage, 
and was merely a preliminary business arrangement. 
The intending bridegroom, or his father, approached the 
girl's father and opened negotiations, which were con- 
cerned chiefly with the amount of her dowry. If the 
bride's father gave his consent, the affair was settled, 
nor was the lady consulted- It was usual to celebrate the 
occasion with a family party where the future bride and 
bridegroom exchanged gifts, which were forfeited if 
either party later broke the contract. This, however, 
was the only penalty in Roman law, which did not allow 
breach-of-proiiiise actions. F. A. W. 

BIBACULUS, Marcus Fuhius, bom at Cremona 103 
D.c. (Jerome), is coupled with Catullus as a lampooner 
by Quintilian and Tacitus, by the latter exprcsvsly as at- 
tacking ‘the Caesars’, and has been conjecturally attached 
to Catullus’ circle. A few phalaecians preserved by Sue- 
tonius (Gram. 11) suggest humour and felicity of phiase. 
Horace (Sat. 2. 5. 40) twits him with tripe-inspired epic 
bathos, and Acron (ad loc.) credits him with an epic on 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars, to which some lines quoted from a 
Furius by Macrobius (Sat. 6. i) not improbably belong. 
He is also assigned an Aethiopis. 

Certain difHculties (notably age-discrepancy as regards 
Catullus; anti-Caesarianism and Caesarian epic) com- 
mend the suggestion that Bibaculus is divisible into: 
(i) Jerome’s M. Furius Bibaculus, the epic poet, (2) a 
younger Bibaculus, the lampooner, born about 82 D.c. 
Morel, FPL 80-3. E. P. B. 

BIBRACTH (modem Mont-BeuvTay)^ a hill-fort, the 
original capital of the Aedui. Here in 52 d.c. the supreme 
command vvas conferred by a pan-Gallic council upon 
Vercingetorix. Its inhabitants were transferred c, iz 
D.c. to a new town in the plain, Augustodunum (Autun), 
but inscriptions — deae Bibracti — at Autun kept the old 
name alive, and a cult survived on the site itself. Excava- 
tions have revealed numerous houses of the Gallic town, 
all rectangular and of dry stone, some with atria and 
even hypocausts. An important metal-workers’ and 
enamellers’ quarter was also revealed. 

Bulliot, Fouillps du Mont Beuvray (i8yi>); Di^chclctte, Fouillei du 
Mont Beuvray de i8gy d igot (1904); id. Manuel ii. 946-57, 

C. E. S. 

BIBULUS (i) Marcus Calpurnius, Caesar’s col- 
league in aedileship and praetorship, and finally in 
the consulate of 59 b.c., when after being forcibly pre- 
vented from vetoing the agrarian law he attempted from 
his house to invalidate legislation by ‘watching the 
heavens’. His only departure from strict Republicanism 
was to propose Pompey’s consulate in 52. In 51 he 
governed Syria, and resisted the Parthians tenaciously. 
In the winter 49-48 he wore himself to death, trying to 
prevent Caesar’s crossing to Epirus. He married Porcia, 
daughter of Cato and future wife of Brutus. G. E. F. C. 

BIBULUS (2) Lucius Calpurnius, son of (i) and 
Porcia, joined his stepfather Brutus and was pro- 
scribed; but after Philippi he passed over to Antony, 
and became his praefectus classis and finally governor 
of Syria, where he died in 32 b.c. He frequently 
attempted mediation WMth Octavian, His book on Brutus 
was an (indirect?) source of Plutarch (Brutus 13; 23). 

PW Hi. 1367; H. Peter, HRRcl. ii, p. Ixvii; U. Syme, The Roman 
Revolution (1039), see index. A. M. 

BIDENTAL, By Etruscan use, when lightning had 
struck any place, the supposed fragments of the bolt 
were collected, buried W'hile a formula was pronounced 
(Lucan i. 606-^), and the place walled in (ibid. 8. 864) 


and inscribed fulgur conditum or the like; it was tabu 
(ibid. I. 608, 'dat . , . numen’), and anyone touching it 
was inceslus (Hor. Ars P. 471 ). This was called a bidental. 
See C. O. Thulin, Etruskisehe Disciplin (1909), i. 92 fl. H. J. R. 

BIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The impulse to celebrate 
the individual flnds early expression in the dirge and 
funeral oration; but not until the flfth century, with its 
conscious recognition of the individual in various arts, 
do the first traces of biographical literature appear in 
Greece. Many of Thucydides* sketches approximate to 
this genre ; and Ion of Chios and Stesimdrotus described 
important contemporary figures. In the fourth century 
appeared Isocrates’ Evagoras and Xenophon’s Metnara- 
bilia and Agesilaus, ail forerunners of biography proper; 
though Isocrates’ claim tliat the Evagoras was the first 
prose encomium of a living person is exaggerated. 
Meanwhile the Platonic corpus was developing the figure 
of Socrates. 

2. Aristotle gave biography a new impetus. Under 
his influence interest in ethical and cultural problems 
encouraged the writing of ^tot, ‘ways of life’ of peoples 
and individual types (e.g. Clearchus; Dicaearchus) ; 
simultaneously the history of rhetori(i and the chronol 
Jogy of refinements in that art were recorded in compila- 
tions, and Aristotle himself gave such researches k 
literary form. Directly associated with Theophrastus 
was Aristoxenus, who stamped the so-called peri- 
patetic biography with its most typical characteristics — 
combinations of legendary material, scandal, polemics, 
an interest in literary innovations, and a popular literary 
form in which character was revealed through a man’s 
actions. Duris was more directly interested in personal- 
ity, a trend carried further by Phaeneas, Idomeneus, 
and Neanthes, who treated not only literary figures but 
also, occasionally, men of action. Chamaeleon set a 
popular fashion by deducing wild stories from the works 
of those for whom reliable biographical data were scanty, 
a precedent followed by Hermippus of Smyrna, Saty- 
Rus, who ignored the distinction between men of letters 
and men of action, and Sotion, who instituted the 
8ta8o;i^ — a semi-biographical account of successive 
teachers and pupils in various fields. 

3. About 240 D.c. Antigonus of Carystus displayed 
a new accuracy in describing contemporaries from per- 
sonal knowledge; and in the scholarly atmosphere of 
Alexandria there grew up a biographical form, which 
revalued the findings of the Peripatetics and re-established 
their chronological data. Commentaries and epitomes 
called for biographical introductions, which generally 
shed their narrative character: between the particulars 
of a writer’s birth and death short notes gave specific 
details of his mode of life, friends, students, works, etc. 
Typical of this school is Posidonius’ pupil, Jason; and 
Heraclides Lembus took still further a literary form 
which led ultimately to Suetonius. 

4. ^ Meanwhile, historians too, after Alexander, stressed 
the individual personality; Polybius, in his Histories 
(e.g. 10. 2) and Life of Philopoemen, and after him 
Panaetius, are associated with a development to which 
such memoir-writers as Aratus had contributed. There 
is, however, no proof that peripatetic biography con- 
tinued, treating political and military figures (as Leo 
claims). Two hundred years later Plutarch’s Lives mark 
a new achievement, without continuous links with either 
previous biographers or Hellenistic historians. Like the 
Peripatetics Plutarch is discursive, and in contrast to the 
Alexandrians normally lets his hero’s character be de- 
duced from his actions; though his scheme is flexible, 
each Life fonns a whole, generally with a strong moral 
bias. The Comparisons reveal his keen interest in 
psychology. 

5. Later Philostratus rhetoricized and Eunapius 
broke up the Alexandrian form; Alexandrian too in 
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origin, though more learned, were the Neoplatonist bio* 
graphics of PORPHYRY and Marinus. Of the abridging 
and synthesizing of the materials of the literary biography 
an example survives in Diogenes Laertius. Much of 
Greek biography has perished. It seems clear, however, 
that the Peripatetic form, for all its weaknesses, consti- 
tuted an artistic unity, though it failed to portray the 
development of character; whereas the Alexandrian 
studies, which had most influence at Rome, remained an 
accumulation of material lacking internal cohesion. 

F. Leo, Die griech.-rdm, Biographie nach ihrer litt. Farm (igoih 
W. Uxkull-Gyrienband, Plutarch u. die griech. Biographie (1927); 
D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Gk. and Roman Biography (U.S.A. 1928); 
N. 1. Barbu, Les Procidis de la peinture des caractiret . . . dans Us 
biographies de Plutarque (1934). P. W. W. 

BIOGRAPHY, ROMAN (including Autobiography 
and Memoirs). The Romans from early times had 
customs which laid foundations for biography without 
Greek influence; songs at banquets praising illustrious 
men (Cic. Tusc, 4. 3); and dirges (neniae) at their 
funerals; eulogies at the obsequies of eminent citizens 
(laudationes funebres). Dionysius (Ant. Rom. 5. 17) 
records the oration on Brutus by Valerius Publicola; he 
does not know whether this was a new custom, but he is 
positive that it was of Roman origin. These were early 
committed to writing (Cic. Sen. 12) and preserved as 
family records in a wing of the atrium^ where were also 
exhibited masks of distinguished ancestors, arranged so 
as to form a family-tree. Finally, a Roman's career was 
recorded in his funerary inscription, which was highly 
prized and looked forward to during life. These con- 
densed biographies, especially the laudationes^ were 
gradually elaborated by such details as justification of a 
person’s conduct, domestic affairs, including regularly 
his property, and sometimes intimate private matters, 
as in the laudatio Murdiae (CIL vi. 2. 10230). Leo (op. 
cit. infra, 226), denies the derivation of Roman biography 
from the laudationes, but the opposite view is convincingly 
upheld by Stuart (op. cit. infra, chs. 7 and 8). On 
autobiography as original with the Romans, though not 
under that name, which is modem, see West, Roman 
A utobiography, 

2. Direct information on the subject is scanty, because 
of the small number of surviving works, an inconsiderable 
part of those which once existed. Jerome (Migne, PL 
xxiii. 821, Prolog, ad Dextrum in librum de illustribus; cf. 
Suet. Reliquiae ed. Reifferscheid (i860), p. 3), besides 
Suetonius Tranquillus, from whose lost preface to the 
De Viris Jllustribus the saint derived his information, 
names as his predecessors Varro, Santra, Nepos, and 
Hyginus. The omission of Tacitus is notcwortliy; the 
Areola is certainly a biography, but might naturally 
be regarded by Suetonius as history. Varro’s place in the 
list suggests him as the founder of the genre, and doubt- 
less Suetonius so regarded him; nothing of Varro’s in 
that line has survived, for the Imagines is not biography. 
Of Santra we know little ; he approved the work of Curtius 
Nicias on Lucilius (Suet. Gram. 14), and expressed an 
opinion as to the authorship of Terence’s plays (id. PoeU 
4). On Nepos as biographer, see under his name. Of 
Julius Hyginus’ works Gellius (1. 14. 1) cites book 6 of 
De Vita Rebusque Illustrium Virorum, and (6. (7). 1. 2) 
a Li/e of Scipio Africanus (cf. 3. 4. i); Asconius (IHs. 12) 
cites his De Viris Claris. On Suetonius and Valerius 
Probus, see suetonius (2). 

3. The impulse to justify or to exalt an individual led 
to the writing of memoirs, autobiographical and bio- 
graphical, Of the former we know of those of C. Gracchus 
(Cic. Dixi, I. 36); of M. Aurelius Scaurus in 3 books 
(Cic, Brut, 112); of P. Rutilius Rufus in 5 books (Chari- 
sius, Gramm, i. 139. 18 Keil; Suet. ReL^ p. 105 Reiff.); 
of Q. Lutatius Catulus (Cic. Brut, 132); of Sulla (bk. 22 
was finished by Cornelius Epicadus, Suet. Gram, 12; 
Rel,,p, 110 Reiff.); of Varro (Charisius, Gramm, i, 89. 28 


Keil) ; Cicero wrote a prose account of his own consulship 
in Greek (whether the Latin version was made is un- 
certain) and a poem on the same subject (Att. 1, 19. 10); 
of Augustus in 13 books, extending to the Cantabrian 
War (Suet. Aug, 85); of Agrippa (Schol, Bern, on Verg, 
G. 2. 162); of Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 61); of Claudius (id, 
Claud. 41.3); of Agrippina the younger (Tac. Ann. 4. 53); 
of Hadrian (S.H.A. Hadr, 16); of Severus (S.H.A. Sev. 
18). The only surviving autobiography, the Confessions 
of Augustine, differs from the others in showing the 
development of a human soul. Memoirs written by 
others are very numerous : on Pompey and on Pompey ’s 
father by L. Voltacilius Plotus (Suet. Rhet. 3 ; Rel., p. 214 
Reiff.); on Caesar by Oppius (id. lul. 53, cf. 52. 2); 
on Cicero by Tiro in 4 books (Asc. Mil, 43); on Cato 
Uticensis by Cicero (Att. 12. 40. i); by Fadius Gallus 
(Cic. Fam, 7. 24. 2); by Brutus (Cic. Att. 12. 21); and by 
Munatius Rufus (Plut. Cat. Min. 37); on Drusus by 
Augustus (Suet. Claud, i. 5); on Pomponius Secundus 
by the elder Pliny (Plin. Ep, 3.5.3) ; on Thrasca Paetus by 
Arulenus Rusticus and on Hclvidius Priscus by Heren- 
nius Senecio (Tac. Agr. 2); on Ambrosius by his secre- 
tary Paulinus. The custom of eulogizing the emperor 
on receiving the consulship was common, as in some of 
the twelve surviving Panegyrici Latini (q.v.), 

F, Leo, Grieeh.-Rdm. Btogr. (1901); D. R. Stuart, Epochs of 
Greek and Roman Biogr. (U.S.A. 1928); W. H. D. Suringar, D§ 
Romanis Autobiographis (with fra^nents, 1846); A. F. West, Roman 
Autobiography (U.S.A. 1901); G. Misch, Geschichte der Autobio- 
graphie, Bd. I, Das Altertum, cd. 2 (1931). J. C. R. 

BION (i) (c. 325-c. 255 B.C.), frequently referred to as 
Bion the Borysthenite, son of a freedman and of a former 
hetaera of Borysthenes (=> Olbia). Because of a fraud 
conunitted by his father the family was sold into slavery. 
But as slave of a rhetorician Bion received a good educa- 
tion, was later set free, and inherited the fortune of his 
master. He went to Athens and studied in the Peripatos 
(under Theophrastus) and the Academy (probably under 
Xenocrates). But he was more strongly influenced by 
Crates the Cynic and by Theodorus the atheist and 
hedonist. Diogenes Laertius includes him among the 
adherents of the Academy. But he did not follow any 
particular philosophical creed. He imitated the caustic 
humour, the criticism of conventions, and the shameless- 
ness of the Cynics, and preached the Cyrenaic doctrine 
that happiness is achieved by adapting oneself to circum- 
stances. He wandered from town to town lecturing for 
money. In his writings, which later influenced Roman 
satire, he used a highly eclectic style. 

Sillographi Graeci, ed. C. WachBmuth, 73-7; Diogenes Laertius 
4. 46-58. R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionis imitatore (1889); R. Dudley, 
A History of Cynicism (1937), 62-9; PW ii. 483. K. Von F. 

BION (2) (fl. probably c, 100 B.C.), of Phlossa near 
Smyrna, Seventeen fragments have been preserved from 
his Bucolica, Some pieces seem complete, others to be 
excerpted from longer poems ( ? a Hyacinthus, a Galatea). 
The bucolic element is very slight. The theme of several 
pieces is playfully erotic, but in others B. is sententious 
and in one fragment, where he dwells on the vanity of 
human effort, seems to strike a more personal note. B.’s 
style is easy and the language simple. Since the Renais- 
sance B. has also been credited with the Lament for 
Adonis, a highly coloured composition in ninety-eight 
hexameters, which some MSS. wrongly assign to Theo- 
critus. While this has the same theme as Theocritus 
15 and in certain features (e.g. the refrain) recalls Theo- 
critus I, the lyrical treatment is more akin to that 
found in certain hymns of Callimachus, though B. goes 
far beyond the latter in emotionalism. The chief argu- 
ment for B.’s authorship of the Lament for Adonis is 
drawn from the references to the poem in the Lament for 
Bion, a work of some disciple of B., not, as some MSS. 
assert, of Theocritus or Moschus. According to the 
Lament for Bion B. spent most of his life in Sicily. The 
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fragmentary Epitfialamtus of Achilles and Dddameia, an 
cpyllion introduced by two bucolic interlocutors, has 
also been assigned by some to B., but without real 
justification. 

Texts: U. von Wilomowitz-Morllondorff, i?i/ro/iW Gr/jm* (iQio), 
122, 130, 140; Ph. Leprand, nucohques grecs ii (1027), 185-218. 
Genera] literature; G. Knaack, ‘Ition (6)’, inPlV iii. 481-2. E. A. B, 

BIOTTUS (2nd c. B.C.), Greek comic poet, mentioned 
only in didascalic lists. His JJoLTjrrjs was produced in 
168-167 B.C., followed later by his ^yvoaJ^' (IG 
2323, 212 and 238). No fragments remain. 

CAP ill. 366. 

BIRDS, SACRED, see ANIMALS, SACRED ; some further 
particulars are given here. One of the most noteworthy 
associations of a bird with a deity is that of the swan with 
Apollo (for material, see Sir D ’A. W. Thompson, Glos- 
sary of Greek Birds^^ 180-4, in general for legends 
concerning birds). Jt was a fixed ancient belief that it 
could sing, at least when dying, an idea perhaps founded 
on the cry of the Whooper Swan; certainly no other 
species makes any but a harsh noise. It was also the 
form taken by Zeus to approach Leda (refs. ibid. 183), and 
there are several stories of metamorphoses into swan- 
form ; when Horace hopes to become one, Carm. 2. 20. 
9 ff., he means that he is to be recognized as a true poet, 
Apollons singer. The connexion of the sparrow (arpou^d^) 
with Aphrodite, as Sappho, fr. i. 10, is not unreasonably 
to be explained by its fertility and lustfulness ; the dove 
(TTepLaTtpd) is associated with her most probably because 
of her Oriental connexions, it being the sacred bird of 
more than one Asianic mother-goddess (Atargatis, 
Lucian, Syr. D. 14; Ishtar and others). In the case of 
deities with prc-Hellenic connexions, the occasional 
bird-form which they assume (cf. atiiena, para, i) may 
plausibly be associated with the epiphanies of Minoan 
divinities in that shape (see Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion, 285 ff.) ; but some birds, e.g. Hermes* cock and 
Hera’s peacock, are much later than their owners, being 
comparatively recent introductions into Greece. H. J. R. 

BIRTHDAY (yevidXios rj^iepa, natalis, sc. dies). The 
classical Greeks seem to have paid but little attention to 
the anniversary of their births. A child's birth was the 
occasion of congratulatory visits from friends and rela- 
tions, and presents might be made to the child (Aesch. 
Eum. 7-8) ; but this was not confined to the actual day 
of the birth, but was carried out when the child was first 
seen by the giver, hence the name dm-fipia for such a 
present (Callim. Dian. 74, there given to an infant three 
years old) ; the word also means a sacrifice made by the 
father on first seeing the child (Eur. Ion 1127). Another 
word was yeveOXia, also used both of the sacrifice (ibid. 
653* 805) of the gift (Hesych., s.v.). But there is no 
definite proof of the yearly recurrence of this or of the 
family festival which accompanied it (Plato, Symp. 203 b) 
earlier than the date (conjecturally late 4th c.) of the 
Greek original of Plautus, Pseudolus, in which much 
stress is laid on it being Ballio’s birthday (165 ff.). The 
nearest approach is the fact that the days of the month 
associated with gods arc interpreted as being their birth- 
days as early as Hesiod, Op. 771 (a passage doubtfully 
part of the original poem) and Hymn. Horn. Merc, ig ; it 
may therefore have been the custom to have some kind 
of remembrance, monthly rather than yearly, of the birth- 
days of human beings. 

2. In Hellenistic times birthdays were more observed, 
particularly in the case of kings and other great persons. 
One of the most familiar instances of this is found on the 
Rosetta stone (OG/ 90. 46), where the Egyptian clergy 
decree solemnities for ‘the day on which the birthday 
feast of the Iving is held’. I'his may of course have been 
connected in other cases, as it certainly was in this one, 
with the divine or guasi-divine honours given them ; we 


may compare the celebration after their deaths of the 
birthdays of distinguished men in and just before that 
period, as Aratus at Sicyon (Plut. Aral. 53) and the 
founders of various philosophical schools. These had in 
some cases been regularly heroized and in others received 
from their followers and successors in the schools some- 
thing like heroic honours, analogous to those paid to 
the founder of a city or colony. But some royal person- 
ages themselves kept their own birthdays as feasts, ana- 
logous to but more splendid than those of ordinary 
individuals in Rome or a modem country; Cleopatra VII 
is an example, Plut. Ant. 73, where it is expressly 
noted that on a special occa.sioii she refrained from making 
any display on her birthday. It is quite possible that the 
growing belief in the personal dainian has something to 
do with the increased importance of the birthday in the 
case of private individuals (e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 227; the 
epigrammatist Crinagoras sends a friend a piece of plate 
for a birthday present); to celebrate the birthday was 
to celebrate the aimiversai-y of the deity’s first manifesta- 
tion of his care. See, for the belief, Th. Hopfner, 
Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauher i, par. 117 ft. 

3. In Rome certainly a like belief had a direct con- 
nexion with birthday ceremonies, which are testified to 
from Plautus onwards (supposing that not all his refen- 
ences are taken over from Greek models) and even fot 
quite humble persons, as Verg. Eel. 3. 76, where a slaved 
is speaking. This was the universal cult of the Genius 
(q.v.), attested for birthdays by Tibullus (2. 2. 5); at a 
birthday sacrifice ‘ipse suos Genius adsit uisurus honores’. 
It was to him, then, that the ceremonial of the day was 
directed. Since in classical times he was precisely 
equivalent to the Greek personal daimon, it may be that 
Greek influence played a part; but certainly the Romans 
celebrated not only private birthdays and those of em- 
perors but also the natalcs of cities and all manner of 
institutions, since every one of them had its genius. 'Phe 
natalis of a temple, however, is presumably an annual 
honour done its god. 

W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum (1908), and in PW vii. 

1135 ff. a. J. R. 

BIRTHDAY POEMS, see genethliacon. 

BITHYNIA, a territory in north-west Asia Minor, 
originally confined to the peninsula of Chalcedon, but 
gradually extended eastward to Heraclea and Paphla- 
gonia, southward to the Mysian Olympus, and westward 
to Mysia and the Propontis. Although much of the land 
is mountainous, the Sangarius river and the valleys that 
run back from the Propontis form fertile plains and 
provide relatively easy communications. It was a well- 
watered region producing good timber, excellent pastur- 
age, and all manner of fruits and grains (except olives), 
possessing fine quarries of marble, and good harbours, 
and crossed by the chief roads to the Anatolian plateau 
and to Pontus. 

2. The Bithynians were of Thracian origin, and long 
kept their tribal identity among the peoples about them. 
They warred constantly with the Greek colonies on the 
coast, preserved a measure of autonomy under the 
Persian regime, and in 297 B.c. founded a dynasty of 
Thracian stock, beginning with King Zipoetes. By a 
combination of aggressive policies and judicious alliances 
(especial 14^ with the Galatians, whom they invited into 
Asia in 279), the Bithynian kings protected themselves 
against the Seleucids and their rival Heraclea and ex- 
tended their power to Inner Paphlagonia, to the valleys 
of Nicaea and Prusa, and finally to the cities of the coast. 
They were active founders of cities, especially Nicomedes 
I and 1 1 and Prusias I, fostered commerce, to which the 
tribesmen had previously been inhospitable, and showed 
an interest in Greek culture. Wars with Pergamum in 
die second century lost Prusias I and II some territory, 
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but otherwise there were slight changes until in 74 
Nicomedes IV bequeathed his kingdom to Rome {see 
NICOMEDES I-rv). 

3. In organizing the province of Bithynia-and-Pontus 
Pompey apparently divided all the land among the cities 
for convenience in maintaining order and collecting 
taxes. Nicaea, for instance, extended in later times as far 
as Dorylaeum. In the early Empire Bithynia-and-Pontus 
was at first a senatorial province, but the importance of 
the great highway to the eastern frontier and of maritime 
connexions with the Euxine coasts led imperial procura- 
tors to assume more than their regular authority. Special 
legates were sent under Trajan and Hadrian (Pliny and 
Julius Severus), and finally Marcus Aurelius made it 
Imperial. In the time of Pliny and Dio Chrysostom pecu- 
lation by magistrates, unwise and extravagant building, 
bitter rivalries between cities, and social discontent within 
individual cities (for the native Bithynians, long an in- 
ferior class, were pressing for equal privileges) created a 
bad situation, which they did their best to remedy. 

E. Meyer and G. Brandis, PW, a.v. ; Th Reinach, Trots rovaumes 
de VAstc Mineure (i88S); M. I. Rostovtzeff, USA xxii (1Q18), i ff.; 
Jones, Eastern Cities, 148 ff. T. K. S. B. 

BITON (3rd or 2nd c. n.c.), the author of a small 

extant work on siege-engines (Karaa-Keval iroXcfJLLKwv 
opydvcDv Kol tcaTarraXTLKwv) and of a lost work on optics. 

Ed. A. Rehm and K. Schramm, Ahh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wtssench., 
Ph.-hist. Abt., N.K. ii. lyzg. PW in. 545. 

BITON, see also cleodts. 

BLAESUS of Capreae (? 2nd or ist c. n.c.), author of 
uTTovhoyeXoLa. (perhaps akin to Mcnippus’ satires). 

Kaibel, CGF 191. 

BLANDUS, Rudellius, from Tibur, as the first eques 
to teach rhetoric, marked the rise in professional status 
(Sen. ControtK 2,prae/. 5). He trained Papirius Fabianus 
who in turn taught the younger Seneca. He is perhaps 
the historian cited by Servius on Verg. G. 1. 103. 

BLITHO, SuLPicius, see sulpicius. 

BOADICEA, see BOUDiccA. 

BOCCHUS, king of Mauretania at the time of the 
Jugurthine War. Bestia (q.v.) in iii B.c. rejected 
Bocchus’ offer of alliance. He took the part of his son-in- 
law, Jugurtha, in the later stages of the war, though at 
the price of the cession of all western Numidia. With 
Jugurtha, he nearly defeated Marius at Cirta; but was 
finally induced by Sulla’s daring diplomacy to surrender 
Jugurtha. He retained western Numidia. Bocchus II 
ruled with his brother Bogud (q.v.), c. 50-38 B.C., and 
alone until r. 33. 

BOEOTIA, a district of central Greece, bordering on 
Attica, and of similar extent. Its heart consisted of the 
plains of Orchomenus and Thebes, which were good 
wheat-land and bred horses (for the flooding of the 
northern plain, see orchomenus, copais). 7 ''he south is 
rough and mountainous, with good harbours on the 
Corinthian Gulf, but not easy of access ; the north is hill 
country with a narrow seaboard ; the east rolling country 
watered by the Asopus. The south-east frontier is formed 
by Cithaeron and Fames, the north-west, with Phocis 
and Locris, is not clearly marked. 

The Boeotians came from Thessaly before the Dorian 
invasion. Their dialect is most closely related to Thessa- 
lian and Aeolic, but has west Greek (Dorian ?) elements, 
and, in the south-east, traces akin to Arcadian. Orcho- 
menus and the Oropus district were relatively late 
additions to the Boeotian territory. Twenty-nine small 
Boeotian towns arc named in the Homeric Catalogue. 


Some disappeared, others were absorbed by more power- 
ful neighbours ; in classical times the independent cities 
numbered about a dozen. The importance of Boeotia 
in Greek history varied with the degree of Theban control 
(see THEBES i), though some of her rivals, Thespiae and 
Plataea, had more attractive histories. The Boeotians 
were, on the whole, a self-contained agricultural people 
who did not share in the overseas expansion of Greece. 
The proverb Boitoriov vv referred to their riches, and the 
slowness with which the Athenians taunted them. It is 
preserved by Pindar, the greatest of a number of Boeotian 
poets from Hesiod downwards who give it the lie. The 
Boeotian contribution to ancient music was also im- 
portant. Artistically Boeotia was always backward. 

Paus. bk. 9 and Frazer’s commentary; Strabo 9. 400 ff, A. W. 
Gomme, 'T'hc I’opography of Bot-otia’, USA xviii. 189 ff.; 
W. A. Heurtlcy, ‘Noie.s on the IIorbDUrs of S. Boeotia’, ib. xxvi. 
38 ff.; VV. R Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians (1895); Feyel, 
Polyhe el V histone de Bdutie (1942). T. J. D. 

BOEOTIA, CULTS AND LEGENDS. Stories of the 
earliest population arc scanty and poor (see Paus. 9. i. i 
and 2 ; cf. Caucr in PW lii. 640-2). We may instance the 
shadowy figure of Aon, eponym of the Aoncs (Steph, 
Byz., 8.V. ; schol. Stat. Theh. i. 33), son of Poseidon. 
Most of the tradition concerning Orchomenus is lost 
(cf. MiNYAs) and the bulk of the surviving tales are 
Theban (see adrastus, amphiaraus, amphion, antigone, 
CADMUS, ETEOCLES, OEDiPus). Much of what we know 
is owing to Pausanias. Cf. heuacles. 

Of cults, several are remarkable. Plataea had the 
Daedala, apparently a sacred marriage (see marriage, 
sacred), combined with a remarkable fire-ceremony 
(Paus. 9. 3. 3 ff., cf. Plutarch, vol. vii, pp. 43“50 Bemar- 
dakis). At Orchomenus existed the ancient cult of the 
Charites (Find. OL 14. 4; Paus. 9. 38. i, cf. Famcll, 
Cults V. 428). On Helicon was the shrine of the Muses, 
said to have been founded by Otus and Ephialtes (Paus. 
29. I ff., Famell, ibid. 435). Thespiae had the cult of 
Eros (I’dus. 27. i), and a virgin priestess of Heracles 
(ibid. 6); Lebadea the oracle of Trophonius (q.v.). At 
Chaeronea a stick said to be the sceptre of Agamemnon 
was the chief deity (Paus. 40. 11, sec de Visser, Die nicht 
menschengestaltigen Go/fer (1903), 112). At Thebes itself 
may be mentioned the cult of Apollo Z’ttoSioj, the very 
ancient worship of Aphrodite, the so-called tomb of 
Ampliion and Zethus and the fertility-magic attaching, 
Athena’s title of Onca and the imported cult of Hector 
(Paus. u. I and 2 ; 16. 3 ; 17. 4; 18. 5), also the remark- 
able sanctuary of the Cabiri (q.v.) (ibid. 25. 5 ; see Kem 
in PW X. 1437 ff.). For a list of Boeotian cults, see 
Nilsson, Griechische Feste, topographical index under 
*B6otien\ 

For contacts with Arcadian myths and cults, see V. B^rard, Lei 
Cultes arcadiens (1894), index under ’Bcotic’. II. J. R. 

BOEOTIAN, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

BOETHIUS, Anicius Manlius Severinus (c. a.d, 480- 
524), son of the consul for 487, was cos. in 510. He was 
high in the confidence of 'Theodoric at Ravenna since 
early manhood, but, becoming involved in a charge of 
high treason brought against his friend Albinus, he was 
thrown into prison and executed. He wrote in prison the 
De Consolatione Philosophiae^ a dialogue between himself 
and a figure representing philosophy, interspersed after 
the fashion of the Menippean Satire with verses in 
various metres, in which, though a Christian, he employs 
arguments of pagan philosophy. He was a prolific writer 
and exercised a wide influence in the Middle Ages by 
his works on arithmetic and music, and his translations 
and commentaries (see encyclopaedic learning): he 
wrote on Aristotle’s Categories^ on his Flepl ep/iTjvcias’, 
on Porphyrius’ elaaywyiq to Aristotle’s Categories, and on 
Cicero’s Topica. He had projected translations (with 
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commentaries) of the whole of Aristotle and Plato, but 
the plan \yas only partly carried out. He wrote also 
theological treatises on the IVinity and in oppositioh to 
Eutyches and Nestorius. 

T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1892-9), iii. 466 ff . ; H. F. 
Stewart, Boetluus, a Study (1891); Cons. Phil. ed. Weinberger (1934). 

R. M. H. 

BOETHUS (i) (and c. n.c.), sculptor and metal-worker, 
son of Athenaion, of Calchedon. Works (dated): (a) 
signature of dedication made by Boethus to Athena of 
Lindus about 180 b.c. in gratitude for the office of 
proxenus; (b) signature of statue of Antiochus IV (i75"“ 
164 B.c.) in Delos (undated); (c) boy strangling a goose, 
bronze; marble copies in Munich, etc. (Winter, KB 
370. 1-2). Herodas (4. 31) mentions an earlier marble 
group of the same subject (perhaps Winter, KB 370. 3); 
(J) statue of Asclepius as a boy; (e) signed bronze 
archaizing herm, found in the sea near Mahdia, probably 
support for winged boy also found there (Winter, KB 
310. i);(/) hydria, an heirloom stolen by Verres from 
Pamphilus of Lilybaeum; (g) a particular kind of couch, 
‘lectus Boethiacus*, may have been invented by Boethus. 

Overbeck, 1597-9, 2167, 2184; G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and 
Sculptors (1930), 297; F. Scudriiczka, Artemis und Iphi^ie (1926), 
69; R. Herzog, yOAI 1903, 215. T. B. L. W. 

BOETHUS (2) (2nd c. B.C.), sculptor, son of Apollo- 
dorus, of Carthage. Known from signature in Ephesus 
and Pausanias* description of gilded boy in Heraeum 
at Olympia (Overbeck, 1596). 

BOETHUS (3) of Sidon (fl. 2nd c. B.c.), pupil of 
Diogenes of Babylon, was an unorthodox member of the 
Stoic school. In distinction from Chrysippus’ monistic 
psychology he propounded a dualistic one, in which the 
rational faculties vous* and € 7 n<mi]firj were opposed to the 
irrational, ope^is and alaOrjaLS. A similar dualism 
appears in his derivation of soul from air and fire, of 
which the latter was probably regarded as the basis of 
reason. Similarly he rejected Pantheism and divided the 
universe into a part which was divine — the sphere of the 
fixed stars — and a part which was not. His divergences 
from orthodox Stoicism seem to be due to Aristotelian 
influence. He devoted himself specially to the study of 
astronomy and meteorology. Works : a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phaenomena, Tie pi <f>v<T€ws, Ihpl €lpLapp.€V 7 )s. 

TcBtimonia in von Arnim, SVF iii. 265-7; PW iii. 601. 

W. D. R. 

BOETHUS (4) of Sidon, Peripatetic philosopher of the 
time of Augustus, a pupil of Andronicus of Rhodes and 
probably also of Xcnarchus. After Andronicus’ death 
he seems to have been head of the school at Athens. His 
commentaries on Aristotle are referred to by later Greek 
commentators, but none of them has survived. 

PW iii. 603. W. D. R. 

BOGUD (Bogi/der, Boyos, Boyovas), king of Mauretania 
Tingitana, became Caesar’s ally in 49 b.c.; in 48 he 
helped Q. Cassius in Spain ; in 45 in the battle of Munda 
his cavalry played a decisive part. He declared for 
Antony, and after an unhappy attack on Spain, lost his 
kingdom. He fell at Methone in the Pcloponnese fighting 
against Agrippa (31). A. M. 

BOII9 Gauls who entered Italy r. 400 b.c. (reputedly via 
the Great St. Bernard) and established themselves be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines, ousting Etruscans and 
Umbrians. Their chief city was Bononia. Their Iron 
.\ge civilization was not altogether primitive. Defeated 
by Rome c. 282 b.c., they signed a 45-ycar truce. They 
were conquered again at Telamon (225) and submitted 
until Hannibal’s arrival encouraged them anew; with 
Ligurian and other allies they continued fighting Rome 
until they were subjugated, massacred, and mulcted of 


half their territory in 191. Military roads and colonies 
(Bononia, Parma, Mutina) consolidated the Roman vic- 
tory and the Boii disappeared from Italy either through 
expulsion or assimilation (Livy 5. 35; 21-35; Polyb. 2. 
*7f-; 3)' Boii arc also recorded in Gaul, where they 
supported the Helvetii, were defeated at Bibracte (58 
B.C.), and settled on Aeduan territory (Caes. BGall, 1.5. 
aS ; 7. 9). Bohemia, which preserves their name, likewise 
contained Boii from early times until their extermination 
by Burebistas the Dacian c, 50 B.c. 

The relationship of these various Boii is commonly 
but somewhat unconvincingly explained as follows 
(Strabo 5. 213): large numbers left the parent Gallic 
stock, entered Italy, were expelled thence after 191 and 
settled in Bohemia. 

For bibliography see cisalpinb oaul. E. T. S. 

BOIO9 an ancient Delphic priestess, to whom was attrib- 
uted an 'OpviOoyovla (description of transformations 
into birds) of unlmown date. 

J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina^ 23-4. 

BOLANUS9 see VETTius (4). 

BOLUS of Mendes in Egypt, writer of the third ot 
second century b.c. He is mentioned in Suidas (s.vl 
BwXo^ Ar^pLOKpireio^ and B. M^vhrjxnos Plvdayopetos^ 
who is the same person) as writer of mirabilia and magical ' 
books. Some of these were fastened on Democritus’ 
name, especially the medicine-book ‘On sympathies and 
antipathies’. Later B.’s own name may have been used 
for similar pseudo-Democritean literature. 

See PARADOXOGRAPHERS. 

Susemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex, i. 482, 901; ii. 674; E. (^der, 
Rh. Mus. 1890, 70 f. ; PW lii. 676. K. O. D. 

BONA DEA, a Roman goddess worshipped exclusively 
by women. Her proper name was allegedly Fauna, daugh- 
ter (Varro ap. Macrob. Sat, i, 12. 27) or wife (Sex, 
Clodius ap. Am. Adv. Nat, 5, p. 190, 2 Reifferscheid, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 20) of Faunus (q.v.). Her official noc- 
turnal ceremonial was held yearly at the house of the chief 
magistrate, under the leadership of his wife and with the 
assistance of the Vestals (Cic. Har. Resp. 37 ; Plut. Caes. 
9). The room was decorated with vine-branches and other 
plants and flowers, myrtle, however, being excluded. 
Wine was brought in, but called milk and the covered jar 
containing it a honey-pot (Macrob. ibid. 25, and the 
other passages cited). It is not known how much of this 
was native and how much due to the superimposed 
ritual of Damia(cf. auxesia; Festus, p. 60, i fT. Lindsay). 
The sacrifice to Bona Dea was a sow (Macrob. ibid. 23), 
and her temple on the Aventine below the saxum, hence 
her title Subsaxana (Platner-Ashby, 85). 

See WiBsowa RKzibQ, H. J. R. 

BONONIA (i) (mod. Bologna), in Cisalpine Gaul, has 
always been a place of consequence. Villanovan settle- 
ments occupied the site from c. 1050 until 500 B.c. when 
Etruscans founded Felsina there. Felsina became the 
chief Etruscan city north of the Apennines (Pliny, HN 
3. 1 15), but fell first to the Boii then to Rome (196 B.c.), 
and acquired the name Bononia (Livy 33. 37). Subse- 
quently as Latin colony, municipium, Imperial colonia, 
or part of the Ravenna exarchate, Bononia was always 
important (Livy 37. 57; Festus p. 155 L. ; Tac. Ann. 12. 
58 ; Procop. Goth. 3. n). Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus 
met near here to establish the Second Triumvirate ( CAH 
X. 19). As a centre of the north Italian road system 
Strabo 5. 216 f.), Bononia flourished and was able to 
survive a conflagration in a.d. 53 and Alaric’s attack in 
410 (Tac. loc, cit. ; Zosim. 6. 10). (2), see gesoriacum. ** 

For BONONIA (i) see the bibliogrBphy under cisalpine caijl, and 
A. Grenier, Rologne, Villanovienne et Etrusque (1912); A. Ducati, 
Stona di Bologna (1928). E. 1 '. S. 
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BONOSUS (3rd c. A.D.), son of a Gallic mother, but of 
British descent, was commander of the Roman fleet at 
Colonia Agrippinensis on the Rhine. Losing a squadron 
through carelessness to the Germans and fearing punish- 
ment, Bonosus revolted. He found some support in 
Gaul and among the barbarians, but was crushed by 
Probus after a bitter struggle (a.d. 280). H. M. 

BONUS EVENTUS, personified 'good result*, origi- 
nally good harvest (Varro, Rust, 1. i. 6). then success 
in general. He had a temple on the Campus Martius 
(Amm. Marc. 29. 6. 19), and was a popular deity, to 
judge by the many inscriptional dedications to him. 

See WiasowB, RK 267. H. J. R. 

BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. I. Greek. 

1. Although there is now ample evidence of the use of 
writing in the Near East (Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Crete) long before the earliest Greek literature, 
and a consequent presumption of its use in Greece, 
there is nothing to show what writing-material was used 
for the Homeric and Hesiodic works. Presumably it was 
either leather or papyrus. Herodotus (5. 58) records a 
tradition that the lonians had once, when papyrus was 
scarce, made use of skins, as certain barbarous peoples 
did in his day. The word for ‘book* among the lonians 
was 3 i^^e/oa, which seems to imply a primitive use of 
leather as writing-material, at any rate in Asia Minor; 
but the form in which Herodotus states the fact proves 
that, so far back as Greek memory went in his day, 
papyrus was the normal material. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that, at least from the beginning of the 
period of the lyric poets, books were normally written 
on papyrus ; and this continued to be the case throughout 
the classical and Hellenistic periods. 

2. From the classical period no specimens survive. 
Papyrus is a perishable material, and it is practically 
only from the exceptionally dry soil of Egypt that Greek 
MSS. on papyrus have been recovered. These all date 
after the introduction of Greek settlers by Ptolemy I. 
The first discovery of papyri was made in 1778 (with 
partial publication, 1788), but it is only since 1877, and 
especially since 1891, that they have been discovered in 
considerable quantities, so that now we possess several 
hundreds of literary MSS. (generally in fragments only) 
from the last quarter of the fourth century B.c. to the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. How fully their 
evidence applies to the earlier period can only be matter 
for conjecture. 

3. Papyrus, as a writing-material, was made from the 
pith of a water-plant (CypeTMT papyrus), which then grew 
plentifully in the Nile (Plin. HN 13. 68 ff.). The pith was 
cut into thin strips, which were laid down in two layers, 
in one of which the fibres were laid horizontally, and in 
the other vertically. The two layers were fastened 
together by water, glue, and pressure, and the surface 
polished to perfect smoothness. The size of the sheets 
was governed by the length to which the strips could 
be cut without weakness, the widest being the best. 
Specimens are known as broad as 15 in., but normal 
measurements from Greek times range from about 9 in. 
downwards. In height a roll might be as much as 12 or 
13 in. (one Egyptian papyrus reaches 19 in.); but 8 or 
9 in. is a more normal size for literary rolls, ranging down 
to 5 in. for a book of poetry, or even 2 in. for a booklet 
of epigrams. In the Roman market names were given 
to various qualities according to their size; but these 
categories cannot be identified in the extant specimens. 

4. The sheets thus formed {Ko\Xrjfj.ara) could be used 
singly (as for letters) or glued together side by side to 

^ form a roll. Pliny states that a roll (scapus) never con- 
sisted of more than twenty sheets (i.e. about 15 ft.); but 
this can only apply to the unit of sale. For practical use 
the scapus could be cut up if less were needed, or leng- 


thened by attachment to another. Egyptian rolls are 
known which exceed 100 ft.; but for Greek rolls the 
evidence shows that 30-35 ft. was about the maximum. 
This, with a normal writing, would suffice for one book 
of Thucydides ; a book of Plato’s Republic would require 
not much more than half of this. 

5. The writing was arranged in columns (acAiSe?), 
which do not correspond with the KoXXrjfjLara . For 
poetry the width of a column was dictated by the length 
of the verse; in a sumptuous Homer it may reach 9! in., 
but 5 in. would be more normal. For prose, 4 in. 
(including margin) is exceptionally wide, 2 to 3 in. 
normal. The number of lines varies with the height of 
the column and the size of the writing; but numbers less 
than 25 or more than 45 are exceptional. The number 
of letters in a line varies. There were fixed rules govern- 
ing the division of words at the end of a line, and to meet 
these the outer (right-hand) edge of the column was 
uneven. About 18 to 25 letters to a line is normal; less 
than 16 is almost unknown. Conjectures based on the 
number of lines in a column or of letters in a line are 
therefore precarious. 

6. The writing on papyrus was normally on the side 
on which the fibres lay horizontally (recto ) ; but frequently 
the other side (verso) of a document or literary text was 
subsequently utilized. Such copies were, however, for 
private use, or, possibly, represent a form of cheap pro- 
duction for the market. Very rarely the text on the recto 
is continued on the verso ; such rolls arc known as opistho^ 
graph, and references to them occur in ancient authors, 
as marks either of the poverty of the writer or the excess 
of his matter (Lucian, Vit. Auct, 9; Ezek. 2. 10; Pliny, 
Ep, 3. 5. 17; Juv. I. 6). Since the writing on the recto 
almost invariably precedes that on the verso (there are a 
few exceptions in the 3rd c. b.c.), valuable evidence for 
dating may sometimes be obtained from this fact. 

7« Margins between columns are generally small, but 
those at the top and bottom of a roll (especially the finer 
specimens) may extend to li or 2 in., or even more. 
Here lines or words accidentally omitted are sometimes 
written, generally with an arrow to indicate the place 
where they should be inserted. Marginal annotations are 
rare in extant papyri. 

8. Flelps to the reader are strikingly rare. Words are 
not separated ; enlarged initials are not used. Accents are 
very rare, the chief exceptions being in lyric poems, such 
as the papyri of Aleman and Dacchylides ; and even here 
their occurrence is only sporadic. A rough breathing is 
occasionally inserted where misunderstanding might 
arise. Punctuation is uncertain and arbitrary; it takes 
the form either of a single point, generally about level 
with the top of the letter (there is no systematic use of 
high, medial, and low points), or of leaving a short space 
at the end of a clause. A short stroke (Trapdypa<l>os) is 
sometimes placed below the beginning of a line in 
which a break occurs; and the same symbol is used in 
dramatic pieces to indicate a change of speaker. Titles 
are placed at the end (see sudscriptiones) ; but in the 
Herodas MS. titles of individual poems have been pre- 
fixed by the original scribe, and in the Bacchylides MS. 
they have been added in the margin by another hand. 
The normal means of identifying the content of a roll was 
a label (aiXXvPog) of papyrus or vellum, which projected 
from it as it lay on a shelf or in a box (see libraries). 

9. The papyrus roll continued to be the main vehicle 
of literature down to the end of the third century A.D. ; 
but it is now evident, from recent discoveries in Egypt, 
that at least from the beginning of the second century 
papyrus books were sometimes produced in Codex form, 
i.e. the modem form with leaves arranged in quires. 
Whether this was actually an invention of the Christian 
community in Egypt, with the object of being able to 
include more than a single Gospel or Epistle in one book, 
is unknown, but it was certainly predominantly used by 
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them ; for while all pagan MSS. in the second century 
and 95 per cent, of them in the third century are rolls, 
the majority of Christian MSS. are codices. 

10 , A papyrus Codex was formed by taking a sheet 
twice the width of the page desired, and folding it once 
vertically, thus producing a quire of two leaves. By 
similarly treating a number of sheets simultaneously, 
a quire could be made of any desired size. Specimens 
exist from quires of 2 leaves (Chester Beatty Gospels 
and Acts) to quires of 1 18 leaves (Chester Beatty Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Esther) ; but these seem to have been early 
experiments, and eventually it was found convenient to 
form quires of lo or iz leaves. All the later codices are 
of this type. Since usually sheets wliich were to form a 
quite were laid, before folding, with the recto uppermost, 
after folding verso pages preceded recto in the first half 
of each quire, and recto preceded verso in the second half. 
If it was desired, for the sake of uniform appearance, 
to have recto pages facing recto ^ and verso verso ^ at each 
opening of the Codex, this result could be obtained by 
laying the sheets, before folding, with recto and verso 
alternately uppermost; and examples of this exist. 

I !• Most extant papyrus codices have only one column 
to a page, but there are some examples with two, e.g, 
the Chester Beatty Numbers and Deuteronomy. A few 
early codices are exceptionally tall and narrow; e.g. the 
Chester Beatty Ezekiel (14X5 in.), PAmh. 460 (ii X 4J 
in.), but most range between about 12X8 and 8x7 in. 

12. Besides the change from papyrus roll to codex, 
which barely affects non-Christian literature before the 
fourth century, the beginnings of the use of vellum have 
to be observed. Vellum or parchment (there is no 
regularly ob.served distinction between the terms) is a 
development of the use of leather, being a material 
produced by the preparation of the skins of cattle, sheep, 
and goats. 'I'he skins are washed, scraped to remove the 
hair, smoothed with pumice, and dressed with chalk. 
'Ehere is a slight difference between the hair-side and 
the flesh-side, the former tending to be darker, but to 
retain the ink better. 

13. According to Varro (Plin. HN 13. 70) vellum was 
invented at Pergamum when Ptolemy (Epiphanes, 205- 
182 B.c.) placed an embargo on the export of papyrus, in 
(jrder to hamper the growth of the library of his rival 
bibliophile, Eumenes II of Pergamum (i 97-1 59 B.C.). 
Vellum cannot in fact have been then first used as a 
writing-material, since documents on vellum have re- 
cently been found so far away from Pergamum as Dura 
on the Euphrates, with dates equivalent to 196 and 190 
B.C. ; but it may well be that Eumenes was the first to 
use it as a vehicle for literature, and this is somewhat con- 
firmed by its Greek name, •n€pya^T]vr). Its use at this 
early date w^as, however, local, and probably temporary; 
for it is certain that papyrus remained in use as the 
principal book-material until a much later date. The 
evidence from Egypt shows that in that country at least 
vellum made no headway before the end of the third 
century. I'wo fragments may be as early as the end of the 
first century, but the total number earlier than the fourth 
century is negligible. It is likely that the use of vellum 
was greater in other countries, but all present evidence 
goes to show that the main change-over from papyrus to 
vellum took place in the first half of the fourth century. 
Constantine, on his acceptance of Christianity as the 
State religion, ordered 50 copies of the Scriptures for the 
cliurches of Constantinople, and these were to be written 
on vellum; and at about the same time Jerome records 
that the papyrus MSS. in the library of Caesarea, having 
become worn by use, were replaced by vellum copies. 
Even from Egypt there is a marked increase in the num- 
ber of vellum fragments discovered, while the quality 
of the papyrus MSS. deteriorates. From this period 
also come the first and finest vellum codices now extant, 
the Vatican and Sinailic codices of the Greek Bible; and 


the earliest Latin codices (Virgil, Cicero, Terence, Livy, 
N.T.) are assigned to the fourth or early fifth century. 
But tliis is to pass from the classical period to the history 
of the transmission of texts of classical authors through 
the Middle Ages down to the invention of printing. 

11. Latin. 

im Latin literature depends almost wholly on Greek, 
and it is practically certain that Latin books in the Classical 
period followed the Greek model. The Romans them- 
selves had little knowledge of any earlier stage. Livy 
quotes no authority earlier than the second century B.c. 
for the existence of archives written on linen {libri lintei) 
of the time of the kings ; and the word liber itself seems 
to imply a time when writings were inscribed on bark. 
But no literature survives (if it was ever written down) 
from these earlier periods, and for all practical purposes 
it may be taken as certain that the main vehicle of Latin 
literature as we know it was the papyrus roll {charta, 
volumen). 

2. For the exterior form of Latin books we have more 
evidence from contemporary descriptions and allusions 
than we have for Greek, but much less in the way pf 
extant specimens. Egypt has produced far fewer Latlp 
fragments than Greek, and these add practically nothing 
to our knowledge of the form of papyrus books. What 
has been said of Greek books must be taken as applying 
to Latin. Allusions in Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, 
and especially Martial add details of their external 
appearance. A good example is the description in 
Catullus’ poem on Suffenus, 22. 4 8. The better class 
of rolls wxre furnished with rollers (no specimens of 
these have been found in Egypt), the projecting knobs 
of which {cornua, umbilici) might be made ornamental 
in colour or material. ’I'hc roll when not in use might 
be enclosed in a vellum cover {memhrana, paenula), 
which could be coloured and fastened with coloured 
strings. The papyrus itself might be soaked in cedar 
oil (Hor. ArsP. 332), and the title attached to it {titulus, 
index) might be coloured. When not in use, rolls were 
stored in boxes or buckets {capsa, capsula^ scrinium), or 
laid on shelves or in pigeon-holes {nidi). The book- 
sellers* shops in Rome were to be found mainly in the 
Argiletum, with advertisements of their wares suspended 
on the columns of the porticos in their front (Cic. AtU 

12. 32; Mart. I. 1 17. 9 ff.). 

The Latin authors also contain many references to 
another form of writing-material, namely the tablets 
{tabellae, pugillares) which were used as note-books. These 
were normally of wood, which could either be whitened 
to receive ink, or covered with wax, on which writing was 
inscribed with a stilus. Two tablets fastened together 
with string (which could be secured with a seal, if desired) 
could form a closed letter which the recipient, after 
smoothing over the wax, could return with his answer 
(Ovid, Am. i. 12. i ; August. Ad Rom. ; Migne, PL xxxiii. 
80). Or they could contain a legal contract, the sub- 
stance of which, for greater convenience and security, 
was repeated on the outside. Or again several tablets 
could be fastened together with thongs, forming a sort 
of wooden codex. 

4. It is indeed probable that the tablet with several 
leaves gave the original idea of the Codex as a book form, 
and that vellum first came into use for note-books, and was 
treated ih the same way. Membrana, the Latin word for 
vellum, also means note-book (Hor. SaU 2. 3. 2); the 
p.€p.Bpdvai mentioned in St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) were 
probably his note-books. Evidence of the early use of 
vellum for books is provided by Martial, who in his 
descriptions of gifts at the Saturnalia includes a number 
of books (14. 183-95). Some of these are specifically said 
to be in membranis, implying that the others were of the 
more ordinary material, papyrus ; but their exact nature is 
a puzzle. All are of large works, totally out of scale for 
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a Christmas present, and a point is made that a great 
work is comprised in a small compass; the Iliad and 
Odyssey in pugUlares membraytae, all Virgil in a breuis 
membranaj all Livy even pellibus exiguis. Evidently some 
form of extract or epitome is meant, and all the evidence 
is against the use of vellum as a serious competitor with 
papyrus until the fourth century, from which time fine 
vellum codices are extant, and vellum became the prin- 
cipal vehicle of Latin literature. See also libraries. 


W. Schubart, Das Buck bci dtn Griechen und R 6 mem*, (1921); 
F. G. Kenyon, Hooks and Readers in Aitncnt Greece ana Home 
<1932). Earlier works, still useful, but lacking the information 
derived from the most recent discoveries of papyri in Egypt, arc: 
Th. Uirt, Das nntike Buvhwesen (i88j); V. Gardthausen, Grieihische 
Palacographte , I. Dus /Juchtvesen im Altertum (1911); E. Maunde 
Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography (1912). 

F. G. K. 


BOOKSELLERS, see sosii. 

BOREAS, the North wind. Cult of or magic practices 
directed towards winds are fairly common in Greece 
{see WIND-GODS and Parnell, Cults v. 448-9; more in 
Fiedler, Antiher Wetterzauber (1931)). The most famous 
worship of Boreas was in Attica (Hdt. 7. i8g, for his 
help against the Persians at Artemisium). Mythologically, 
he was *son-in-law* of the Athenians, liaving carried off 
his bride, Orcithyia, daughter of King Ercchtheus, from 
the Arcios Pagos or the banks of the llissus (Plato, Phdr. 
229 c-d). By her he had two sons, Zetes and Calais {see 

CALAIS AND ZETts). 

Apart from this, hardly anything is told of him which 
does not arise from his physical characteristics. He is, 
for instance, son of Eos and Astraeus (Hes. Theog. 
378 80), along with Zephyrus and Notus ; in other words, 
winds come down out of the sky, where the stars and 
dawn are an idea which competes with the conception of 
them as underground beings (as a kind of ghosts, cf. 
HARPYIAE, or because they come from below the horizon ?), 
to whom black victims are sacrificed (e.g. Ar. Ran. 847). 
Even his begetting of horses (as II. 20. 223) is a simple 
mythologizing of the speed of wind, or perhaps of some 
such belief as that in Verg. G. 3. 275, that marcs can 
be impregnated by wind, H. J. R. 

BORYSTHENES, a river of Scythia (modem Dnieper). 
According to Herodotus (4. 53) it was the largest river 
after the Nile and the Ister (Danube), being navigable 
for forty days from the sea. This statement, and his 
failure to mention the falls at Dnieprostroi, show that 
Herodotus was unacquainted with the upper course of 
the Borysthenea. But the glowing terms in which he 
described its fisheries and meadows were not ill founded. 
The Borysthenea was the chief Greek trade route into 
Scythia, but this trade (as the record of finds shows) did 
-not extend beyond the region of Kiev. M. C. 

BOSCOREALE, a village on the slopes of Vesuvius 
near Pompeii. Several xnllae rusticae, buried in the erup- 
tion of A.D, 79, have been found in its vicinity. One, 
excavated in 1893-4, is famous for the discovery of a 
treasure of silver plate, but the rustic character of the 
villa suggests that the treasure was brought from else- 
where at the time of the catastrophe. The villa w^as 
mainly agricultural, and the arrangement of the rooms 
can be determined with certainty. A second villa, dis- 
covered four years later, was residential in type and 
remarkable for a beautiful series of wall-paintings of the 
first century B.c. R. C. C. 

BOSPORUS, a narrow strait joining the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean and dividing Asia and Europe. Its 
direction is NE.-SW. and it is 17 miles long, and from 
■600 yards at the narrowest to 3,300 at the broadest in 
width. The current runs swiftly from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, breaking against Serai Point, the 


shores of ancient Byzantium. The strait has been worn 
away in a fairly recent geological past as the exit for the 
water of the Black Sea, which was originally a lake. The 
Bosporus is noted for its wealth of fish, and many ancient 
Greek coastal towns bore fish as the device on their 
coins. The name records the legend of the crossing of 
lo (q.v.). In antiquity it was called the Thracian Bos- 
porus to distinguish it from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
connecting the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea. S. C. 

BOSTRA, a commercial town in the north of the 
Nabataean kingdom. In A.D. 105 it was refounded by 
Trajan as the capital of the province of Arabia. From 
c. 125 it was the camp of Legio III Cyrenaica and was 
made a colony by Severus Alexander, l^he ruins are 
considerable. 

R. E. BrOnnow and A. von DomaBzewski, Die Provxnda Arabia 
iii (1909), 1-84. A. H. M. J. 

BOTANY. Among the Greeks, as among other peoples, 
knowledge of herbs was linked with medicine. It was 
somewhat esoteric and, from an early date, certain drugs 
w^ere imported from overseas, notably from Egy]it, 
Mesopotamia, and even India. Plant-lore was the special 
preserve of the rhizotomists (piJoTo/it/cot), who were 
differentiated from the physicians and doubtless repre- 
sent an earlier cultural stratum. They were sometimes 
of evil reputation; Sophocles speaks of them almost as 
poison-mongers. In gathering plants they practised 
complex rituals of wliich fragments are preserved by 
Theophrastus and Pliny. 

2. 'Phe Hippocratic Collection mentions some three 
hundred herbal drugs but tells almost nothing of the 
plants themselves. Nevertheless, in the first half of the 
fourth century botany was emerging as a separate disci- 
pline and attention was paid to it at the Academy even 
before it was taken up at the Lyceum. Perhaps under 
the influence of the former, but chiefly inspired by 
Sicilian pneumatic views (^ee anatomy and physiology), 
is the Hippocratic work On the nature of the embryo of 
about 360 B.c. It discusses germination of seeds and 
growth of plants and contains the first attempt at a 
vegetable physiology. 

3. Aristotle treated plants as a lower order of beings 
than animals, linked with them through the ‘zoophytes*, 
continued downward into non-living matter, and possess- 
ing only the lowest of the three faculties of soul. Of his 
work On Plants only a corrupt abstract survives. We 
have, however, several treatises on plants by his pupil 
Theophrastus (372-287 b.c.), and among them are the 
only ancient botanic works worthy of the name of science. 

4. Theophrastus felt the need of a technical termino- 
logy and began to develop it. Like his master he was 
deeply interested in generation and, having examined the 
germination of seeds, with extraordinary acuteness made 
the distinction between monocotyledons and dicotyle- 
dons. In this and in many other matters he showed 
himself fully capable of following morphological homo- 
logies. Though ignorant of the nature of sex in flowers 
he had an approximately correct notion of the relation 
of flower and fruit, distinguished hypogynous, peri- 
gynous, and epigynous types, and regarded the relation 
of flowers to fruit as the essential floral element. He had 
a clear view of plant distribution as dependent on soil 
and climate and, benefiting by the knowledge available 
from Alexander’s expeditions, came near to a statement 
of geographical plant regions. He has numerous good 
descriptions of the forms, habits, habitats, fructification, 
cultivation, and uses of plants, of which he discusses 
more than 400 kinds. 

5. The Alexandrian school produced no botanical 
works of significance. Important, however, was the work 
of the rhizotomist Crateuas (q.v., c, 100 B.C.), who served 
Mithridates VI of Pontus. He wrote a herbal in which 
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each plant was represented by a figure. Of this there 
survives a substantial fragment, copied from a very 
ancient and perhaps almost contemporary original. Since 
Crateuas plant representation has been an important de- 
partment of botany. 

6. The Natural History of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) records 
many current views on the nature, origin, and uses of 
plants. Being quite uncritical it is more interesting for 
folk-lore than for botany. On a higher plane is the Materia 
Medica of Dioscoridcs (c. a.d. 60), which consists of a 
series of short accounts of plants arranged without system 
but accompanied with terse descriptions which sometimes 
include habits and habitats. It is the most widely read 
botanical work ever penned. Early MSS. of versions 
and translations of it are to be numbered by the hundred. 
Many of its plant names have passed into modem ter- 
minology. After Dioscorides there was no extension of 
botanical knowledge in antiquity. 

7. Difficulties in identifying the plants of Dioscorides 
led very early, perhaps during his lifetime, to the pre- 
paration of copies of his herbals provided with pictures 
of the plants. A magnificent representative of this prac- 
tice in uncial letters is the Juliana Anicia MS. of 515 at 
Vienna, the earliest surviving complete Greek herbal. 
Illustrated Latin versions, abridgements, and modifica- 
tions of Dioscorides were prepared in the time of 
Cassiodorus (a.d. 490-585), and a Latin work based on 
one of these versions but bearing the name of Apuleiiis 
is the commonest early medical text. A splendid half- 
uncial MS. of this Herharius Apuleii at Leyden is almost 
contemporary with Cassiodorus himself and is our 
earliest complete Latin document of this type. 

8. The question of the identification of plants men- 
tioned by classical writers frequently arises and can be 
answered for certain distinctive or economically impor- 
tant species. The question, however, ignores the seman- 
tics of plant-names. A modem plant-name — even a 
'popular* one — presupposes a conception of species and 
of their constancy and limitations and an idea of classi- 
fication that was absent in antiquity. Greek and Latin 
writers, like modem unlettered peasants, constantly 
called the same plant by different names and different 
plants by the same name. The question as to what a par- 
ticular writer meant by a particular plant-name is there- 
fore, with the exceptions mentioned above, normally 
unanswerable. 

J. Dcrendes, Des Pedanios Dioskurides aur Anazarbos Arzneimittcl- 
lehre (1902); H. Uretzl, Botanische Forschunqen des Alexanderzuges 
(1903); A. de Premenotein, De codicis Dioskuridei Aniciae Julianae 
historia etc. (1906); E. L. Greene, Landmarks of Botanical History 
(U.S.A. (Smithsonian Institute), 1909); E. Ilowald and H. E. Sif^erist, 
Antonii Musae De herba vettonica Liber, Pseudo-Apulei Herharius, 
etc. (1927); Charles Singer, ‘The Herbal in Anticiuity', JHS x\w\y 
(1927); G. Senn, Die Pflanzenkunde des Theophrast von Eresos 
( 1913) ; R. StrOmberR, Theophraslea, Studien zur botanischen Begriffs- 
bildung (1937); R. M. Dawkins, 'Semantics of Greek Plant Names’, 
7//5lviii(i938). C. S. 

BOTTOMRY LOANS {vavriKov, vavriKog rdteost; 
fenus fiauticum or pecunia traiecticia), are known from the 
fourth century B.c. They took the place of modem 
shipping-insurance, because they were repayable only 
if the ship or the cargo which had been pledged for them 
(especially in Greek law), safely reached its place of 
destination (irepoTrXovv) or returned to the original port 
(d/i0oTepo7rAoi;v), according to the terms of a written 
contract. The debt was not forfeited if ship or cargo 
was lost by the debtor's fault. Creditors and debtors 
could be groups of persons in partnership. 

The biggest loan we know of amounts to 70 minae. 
During the fourth century the rate charged for a voyage 
from Athens to the Pontus and back was 30 per cent, on 
the amount of the loan, from Sestus to Athens 12^ per 
cent., and from Byzantium to Athens 10-12 per cent. 
Roman law from Justinian onwards allowed a rate 
(usttrae maritimae) up to 12} per cent, on fentu nauticum. 


The creditor had the right to send a supercargo 
ttAous), often a freedman or slave, with the ship to control 
loading, unloading, and repayment. Attic as well as 
Roman law made elaborate regulations for this institu- 
tion, which represented an important form of capital 
investment. 

KlinsmUller, PW, s.v. *fenu8'; Berger, ibid., a.v. 'iactua'; 
Schwahn, ibid., a.v. FavTi*r<l 9 r 6 KOs; U. E. Paoli, Studi di diritto 
attico (PubblicBzioni dell’ UniveraiU di Firenze, v.a. ix (1030), pt. I). 

F. M. H. 

BOUDICCA (name uncertain, but 'Doadicea* has 
neither authority nor meaning), wife of Prasutagus, who 
was established as client-king of the Iceni (East Anglia) 
by the Romans. On his death (a.d. 61) he had left the 
Emperor coheir with his daughters, but imperial agents 
maltreated his family. Under Boudicca the Iceni, 
assisted by the I'rinovantes, rose in rebellion while the 
governor, Suetonius Paulinus, was occupied in the west. 
Colchester, London, and Verulamium were successively 
sacked. Venturing a battle, however, with Paulinus’ 
main force, Boudicca’s troops were easily routed, tod 
she herself took poison. 

Tacitus, Ann. 14. 3i”7: ^gr. 16. 1-2; Dio 6a. i-ia. Collingwr^d- 
Myres, Roman Britain, 99-104. C. S. 

BOULE in Greek States, originally the council of nobfips 
which the king summoned to advise him ; later a specially 
appointed council to undertake, on behalf of the citizen - 
body, the day-to-day affairs of State. Its range of com- 
petence was equal to that of the citizen Assembly. In an 
oligarchy it might be in some respects independent of the 
Assembly — e.g. it might have the right of summoning 
the Assembly only when it wished; in a democracy it 
was its servant, acting as a general purposes committee. 
In the former, members might be elected by vote (per- 
haps from a restricted number of citizens) or sit by 
hereditary right, for a term of years, or for life; in a 
democracy, members were generally chosen by lot, and 
served for a year only. Every ‘constitutional’ State 
(hereditary monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy) had a 
Boule of one kind or another. 

2. In Athens, Solon (q.v.) established a Boule of 400, 
100 from each phyle (q.v.), perhaps elected by vote, its 
members not confined to the rich, and serving for a year 
only; its especial duty was to prepare business for the 
Ecclesia, which was thus freed from the control of the 
Areopagus. This Boule survived the tyranny ; Cleisthenes 
enlarged it to 500, 50 from each of the new phylae, so 
many from each deme in proportion to its population 
(see DEMOi), elected by lot to serve for a year. All citizens 
over thirty were eligible, but no one could serve more 
than twice, and not in successive years. Its members 
were paid, 5 obols a day in Aristotle’s time. It met daily 
except on festival days; and its functions were to carry 
on all the business of the State in conjunction with the 
magistrates, and to prepare business for the Ecclesia: 
nothing that it had not considered could come before 
the Ecclesia (q.v.); all magistrates therefore had to bring 
proposals before it first. Its presidents, who prepared 
its business, were from its own members; and it also 
provided the presidents of the Ecclesia ; both Boule and 
Ecclesia were thus free of control by the magistrates. 
Its meetings were normally open to the public; but it 
could Bi^ in secret if it so decided. See also prytanis, 

GRAMMATEIS, PROEDROI. 

3, It had a very wide competence. It conducted many 
forms of dokimasia (q.v.). It received all foreign envoys. 
It had special duties in relation to the navy — the care 
of the ships and of the docks, the provision of new ships 
each year. Its financial duties were also important, the 
letting of State property and receiving of rents, the 
borrowing from temple treasuries, the handing over of 
funds from each annual group of treasurers to their 
successors, the receiving of the allies’ tribute in the fifth 
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century — all was done in its presence; and it super- 
vised the magistrates' accounts of public money (see 
EUTHYNA, LOOiSTAi). It had the care of public build- 
ings, and of certain State cults and sacrifices (with ten 
hieropoioi from its own members). It was responsible 
for the preservation of all State archives (see gram- 

MATEIS). 

4. It had certain judicial powers in matters which 
would come before the Ecclesia (by eisangelia, q.v.), such 
as treason, conspiracy against the constitution, or public 
riot; it could arrest citizens pending trial, and could 
itself fine up to a limit of 500 drachmas. 

5. The Boulc was the keystone of the democratic 
constitution; but it never dominated the State, as one 
might expect a body with its wide powers to have done. 
This was due to its constantly changing membership, 
which precluded the growth of an exclusive corporate 
feeling. Since a large proportion of the citizen-body (not 
less than one-third in the fifth century, and one-half in 
the fourth) passed through its ranks, it accurately re- 
flected popular sentiment. 

Aristotle, Alh. Pol.^ passim. A. W. G. 

BOUPHONIA, see SACRIFICE. 

BOVIANUM UNDECIMANORUM, capital of the 
Pentri Samnites : modem Bojano. Conquered by Rome 
f. 31 1 B.c., it remained loyal during the Hannibalic War. 
In the Social War, after temporarily serving as a capital 
for the Italians, it was reduced to a village by Sulla. 
Under Vespasian veterans from Legio Undccima Claudia 
colonized it; hence its name. 

Strabo 5. 250; Livy 9. 28. 31; 25. 13: Apvi. BCiv. 1. 51; Pliny, 
HN 3. 107. E. T. S. 

BOVIANUM VETUS, capital of the Caraceni Samnites 
and, in Imperial times, a colony of veterans: modern 
Pietrahbondante, with well-prcscnxd remains of a theatre 
and temple. Rome first captured it in 298 B.c. 

Livy 10. 12; Pliny HN 3. 107; Mommsen, C/L ix. 257. 

E. T. S. 

BOXING. There were three stages in the history of 
ancient boxing, depending largely upon the methods of 
protecting or reinforcing the fist. Until 400 B.C. it was 
customary to wind soft strips of leather — fxeLXtxai — 
round the hands and arms, which served like our light 
gloves to protect the knuckles and so increased the power 
of attack, but did not in themselves add to the severity 
of the blow. Early in the fourth century the /ieiAc^ai 
were superseded by gloves — a<l>alpai — made of hard 
pieces of leather with protecting and cutting edges, like 
our knuckle-dusters. From these the Roman caestus was 
developed, where the glove was weighted with pieces of 
iron and metal spikes placed in position over the 
knuckles. 

In Greek boxing there was no ring and therefore little 
close fighting; there were no rounds and therefore the 
pace was slow ; there was no classification by weight, and 
therefore the heavier the man the greater his chance of 
success. As thongs or gloves were always used on the 
hands, wrestling was impossible and the defence was all- 
important. Body-hitting was not practised to any extent, 
and in the later periods a fight was usually decided by 
a knock-out blow on the jaw. But in the earlier times 
the Greek boxer used both hands freely, was active on 
his feet, and had a considerable variety of attack. 

Theocritus, aa. 87-111. K. T. Frost, JHS 1906, 313 ff. 

F. A. W- 

BRANCHIDAE, see didyma. 

BRASIDAS (d. 422 b.c.), Spartan general. Though 
prominent from 431, he held only subordinate commands 
until 424, when he was sent with a small force of Helots 
and Peloponnesians to damage Athenian interests in 


Thrace. After saving Megara from an Athenian attack, 
he hurried northwards and rapidly won several important 
cities, including Amphipolis and Torone. He continued 
operations in Thrace after the conclusion of the armistice 
between Athens and Sparta in 423, by supporting the 
revolt of Scione and Mende, though he was unable to 
protect them adequately. In 422 he heavily defeated and 
killed Cleon in a surprise attack at Ampliipolis, but was 
himself mortally wounded, 

Brasidas’ resourcefulness and his talent for winning 
confidence wherever he went gained the admiration of 
Thucydides and permanently injured the Athenian cause 
in a vital area. 

Thucydides, bks. 4-5. H. D. W. 

BRAURONIA9 see ARTEMIS. 

BRENNUS (i), the Gallic king who traditionally cap- 
tured Rome (in 390 b.c. or, according to Polybius* 
chronology, 387), and made the famous utterance: *Vae 
victis.* Since neither Polybius nor Diodorus mentions 
him, it has been suggested that Brennus is a title which 
was mistaken for a name, or that historians transferred 
to him the name of the Gallic chieftain who invaded 
Greece in 279 b.c. But the former hypothesis is dis- 
proved on philological grounds, and the Greek accounts 
of Brennus, which can be traced back to fourth-century 
authors, are anterior to the coming of the Celts. P. T. 

BRENNUS (2), leader of the Galatian invasion in 279 
B.c. Following on the heels of another body of Gauls 
under Bolgius, Brennus overran Macedonia and invaded 
Greece in autumn. Checked by a Greek coalition at 
Thermopylae, he detached a column into Aetolia, turned 
Thermopylae by the pass into Doris, and attacked Delphi. 
The detachment in Aetolia and the main column under 
Acichorius were harassed by guerrilla tactics, while 
Brennus was wounded at Delphi. During the general 
retreat northwards the Gauls were attacked by the 
Thessalians ; Brennus committed suicide, and few 
escaped. N. G. L. H. 

BREVIARIUM, see EPITOME (latin), periochae. 

BREVIS BREVIANSy Latin phonetical tendency be- 
tween fourth and first centuries B.c., a 'short* syllable 
'shortening* a following long one which is preceded or 
followed by an accent. Hence califacio (from cdlefdcio)^ 
but feruifacio, A comprehensive study setting out the 
conditions under which shortening becomes permanent 
(beni and medi^ but cf. e.g. probe) is wanted. Poetry in 
general accepts the shortened forms only when they 
have become stabilized, but early drama shows breuis 
breuians in active operation in scansions like hordSt quidfst, 
pessim(e) dmatus. Cf. plautus, para. 5 (Prosody), O. S. 

BRIAREOS^ see hecatoncheires. 

BRIDGES. Remains of pre-Roman bridges in the 
Hellenic world are few and their dating rests upon no 
sound basis. Culverts near Mycenae are indistinguishable 
from remains assigned to the fifth century near Epidaurus, 
while bridges in the neighbourhood of Athens are even 
less securely dated. The Bosporus bridge of Darius 
was built by Mandrocles of Samos (Hdt. 4. 83, 87-8). 
The Etruscan 'bridges', as at Veil and Vulci, are tunnelled 
spurs of natural rock, the built structures in stone being 
in fact Roman. For, while the wooden bridge (pons 
sublicius) is associated with the very existence of Rome, 
the stone bridge is a relatively late development, the 
earliest dated example being pons Aemilius (Livy 40. 5 1 . 4) 
of 179 B.C., given an arched superstructure in 142 B.c,, and 
followed by pons Mulvius (q.v.) in 109 B.c. and pons 
Fabricius in 62 b.c. Typical of the state of affairs outside 
Rome is Strabo’s description (4. i. za of the Narbonese 
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via Domitia or the statement of Augustus (Mon. Anc. 4. 
19) : 'refed uiam Flaminiam et pontes in ea] omnes 
praeter Muluium ct Minudum.’ Nearly all monumental 
bridges thus belong to the Imperial age. In Italy the 
most complete are those of Augustus at Ariminum and 
of Hadrian at Rome, the most imposing those of Augustus 
at Narnia and at Ausculum, the most curious the bold 
foot-bridge of Val de Cogne(Ji?iS 1939, 149). But they 
are far outclassed in length by the Augustan bridge at 
Emerita and in height by the famous bridge which several 
Spanish communities combined to erect over the Tagus 
gorge at Alcdntara (a.d. 106). The tradition of wooden 
bridge-building, however, continued in the hands of 
military engineers (BSR xiii. 34). Caesar's description 
of his temporary wooden bridge on the Rhine (BGalL 
4. 17) is famous (cf. CR 1908, 144). Vegetius (i. 10) 
describes pontoon bridges of boats, while many bridges 
of timber more durably constructed than these must 
have carried even the most important trunk roads. 
Bridges spanning powerful rivers, however, were usually 
built with stone piers and wooden superstructure, as the 
Flavian Rhine bridge at Moguntiacum or Trajan's 
Danube bridge, the latter some 1,120 metres long, with 
stone piers and segmental arches of timber. British 
examples are the Thames bridge at London, the Tyne 
bridges at Corbridge and Newcastle upon Tyne (pons 
Aelius)^ where stone piers of the same kind are known 
to have been used. At Arelate (Arles) there was a famous 
permanent bridge of boats (Auson. Ordo Nob. Urb. 77. 
Not. Scav. 1914, 286). 

R. Delbriirk, Hellcm\tische Bauten in Latium i (1907); Aahby- 
Andcraon-Spjera, Architecture of Ancient Rome] 1 . A. Richmond, 
BSR xiii. 7, 28. I. A. R. 

BRIGANTES) the most populous tribe in Britain (Tac, 
Agr. 17), whose territory, spanning the island (Ptol. 
Geog. 2. 3. 16), included the legionary fortress of Ebura- 
cum (York), a capital at Isurium (Aldborough), forts at 
Olicana (Ilkley), Cataractonium (Catterick), and Vino- 
vium (Binchester), and native appida at Camulodunum 
(Almondbury), Stamvick, and Rigodunum (perhaps 
Ingleborough). Native coinage is confined to Yorksliire. 
Early relations with Rome were friendly ; later strife in 
the royal household compelled annexation by Cerialis 
and Agricola in a.d. 71-9 (Tac. Agr. 17, 20). The 
Pennines and the forests of Lancashire and Durham were 
intersected by garrisoned roads (Tac. Agr. 20) and lead- 
mining began by a.d. 81 (CIL vii. 1207). In the Ouse 
basin civil life gave rise to a town at Isurium and wide- 
spread villas, as at Well, Castlcdykes, Gargrave, or 
Dalton Parlours. Systematic pacification of the uplands 
was a commonplace under Hadrian (Juv. 14. 196), but 
under Pius the tribe apparently lost much territory fol- 
lowing unlawful raiding (Paus. 8. 43). The eponymous 
goddess Brigantia won local fame (CIL vii. 200, 203, 
^75, 1062; E'p/i. Epigr. vii. 920; ix. 1120, 1141). I. A. R. 

BRIGANTIA (mod. La Corufla ?), one of the mystciy 
towns of Roman Spain. The name, obviously Celtic, is 
found in Dio, Orosius, and two itineraries (Bricantia in 
Rav. Cosm.). The evidence from the itineraries and 
Ptolemy would place it in or near modem Betanzos. 
But the lighthouse ascribed to it by Dio and Orosius 
is apparently that of La Corufia (CIL ii. 2559, 5639). 
Ptolemy's name, Flavium Brigantium, marks it as a 
recipient of Vespasian's grant of the Latin Right (see 
lUS lath). J. J. Van N. 

BRIMO, name or title of a goddess, often identified 
with Persephone (q.v. ; as Etym. Magn. 213, 49), Hecate 
(q.v, ; as ibid.; Ap. Rhod. 3. 861), or Demeter (q.v.; as 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, 4 Stahlin). At Eleusis it was 
proclaimed that she had borne 'a holy child Brimos' 
(Hippolytus, Haer. 5. 8. 40, p. 96 Wendland, where both 
iiames are said to mean 'strong'). H. J. R. 


BRISEIS, in mythology, daughter of Briseus of Lyr- 
nessus and widow of Mynes ; Achilles' slave-concubine, 
taken from him by Agamemnon and afterwards restored 
(//. I. 392; 19. 60, 296 and contexts). 

BRITANNIA (the form nperawLKal vijooi, used 
apparently by the earliest Hellenic visitor, Pytheas (c. 
300 B.c.) should be cognate with Irish (q-Celt) cruithin 
(= Piets)). At the beginning of the Christian era the 
culture of Britain was divided fairly sharply by a line 
from Tyne to Exe, corresponding to a geological con- 
trast of the Palaeozoic 'Highland* and the Caenozoic 
'Lowland' zone. In the 'Highland zone’, Bronze Age 
conditions prevailed among peoples of neolithic ancestry; 
in the 'Lowland' waves of Celts had imposed Iron Age 
cultures, the latest of whom, the Belgae (q.v.), overran 
the south-east (first arrival c. 75 B.c.). Caesar's invasions 
(55 and 54 B.C.), at least, retarded the formation of a 
Belgic 'imperium', which was, however, realized by 
Cunobelinus (d. c. a.d. 41); but disturbances in his old 
age invited intervention. A grotesque demonstration by 
Caligula (a.d. 40) indicated the trend of Roman policy, 
which was resumed by Claudius, who invaded Britain 
after Cunobelinus' death (a.d. 43). The army (fqur 
legions with accompanying auxilia) quickly overran t^ie 
‘Lowland Zone' (a.d. 43- 48), and a revolt under BoudicCa 
(q.v.; A.D. 61) was cnished; but where Celtic civilization 
was combined with 'Highland Zone' conditions, as in 
east Wales (Silures) and Yorkshire (Brigantes), little was 
effected until the campaigns of an able succession of 
Flavian governors. The last of these, Agricola (probably 
A.D. 78-85), advanced far into Scotland, but after his 
recall the army w^as reduced to a garrison footing of three 
legions (making with the auxilia a strength of c. 50,000). 
After a period of optimism, the destruction of a legion 
IX) compelled a decision, and c. a.d. 122 a definite 
frontier-line was drawn (Hadrian's Wall). Rome had 
lost the initiative in Britain, a fact which anticipates the 
high-water mark of progress soon reached in the Empiie 
itself. Britain, indeed, is, in every respect of romaniza- 
tion, last in advance, first in retreat. This is its historical 
significance. 

2. Britain was a typical imperial province, and its 
local government imitated the Gallic cantonal .system. 
A late author (Gildas, 3) mentions twenty-eight civitates, 
which included, eventually, four coloniae (Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York). New towns were created in 
Roman style, where even artisans wrote Latin. The 
negative aspect of romanization, however, was the virtual 
extinction of an attractive native art, based on the La 
T6ne st>'le. Moreover, the social organization was 
hardly advanced enough to respond to rapid urbaniza- 
tion and certain excavated towns show immediate and 
accelerating decay (Uriconium, Verulamium). 

3. Rural life follows closely the lines of pre-history. 
Areas of easy settlement, heavily populated since the 
Bronze Age, continue so, and the normal unit of habita- 
tion, the village of rough huts, persists, as it does in the 
little romanized 'Highland zone*. Elsewhere the farm 
isolated, though often in local groups, is the nonn. Less 
romanized (and far less literate) than the towns, the 
villas and even the villages show increased prosperity, so 
that a system of rural exchange, based on barter and a 
mainly fiduciary coinage, attained by the fourth century 
a surp/isingly high level of stability. Moreover, the 
mineral wealth (mainly in argentiferous lead mines, 
worked as early as a.d. 49) increased the value of the 
province to Rome. 

4. After Hadrian, political history was fairly unevent- 
ful. The northern tribes continued troublesome, and 
c. a.d. 142 Antoninus Pius decided to push the frontier 
up to the Forth-Clyde isthmus (Antonine Wall). But 
the new line was never very satisfactory, and by the end of 
the century (exact date still controversial) was abandoned. 
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5. The usurpation of Albinus (a.d. 193-6) illustrates 
an evil from which the province was later to suffer, the 
removal of its garrison for overseas adventures; an 
incursion from the north ensued. The campaigns of 
Sevenis, however (a.d. 208-11), re-established the 
status quo behind Hadrian’s Wall, which he had restored. 
Meanwhile a policy of entrusting responsibilities of 
defence to semi-independent gentes with military support 
behind had been tried out in Wales, perhaps as early as 
Hadrian, and was eventually employed in the north. It 
coped well enough with attacks from Ireland and Scot- 
land; but the growing strength of Saxon piracy made 
necessary the erection of signal-stations and forts along 
the eastern and southern coasts (begun c. a.d. 280). 

6. Britain, however, held firm, and the attempt of a 
Menapian seaman, Carausius, to blackmail Diocletian, 
by seizing it, into recognizing him as colleague caused 
little internal disturbance. Carausius, in fact, was 
assassinated in a.d. 294, and in a.d. 297 the Imperial 
authority was re-established by Constantius Chlorus. 
From now Britain, already divided into two by Severus, 
was administered as four provinces. Christianity began 
to reach it, but old ways were still strong, and pagan 
temples were actually built de novo. 

7. Continuous attacks, however, were undermining its 
powers of resistance and recovery; and a general assault 
in a.d. 367 was accompanied by a revolt of the frontier 
garrison. Order was restored with difficulty, but a vast 
capital destruction had been suffered. Adventurers, 
Maximus (a.d. 385) and Constantine (a.d. 409), with- 
drew the garrison, and it is doubtful whether after a.d. 
409 there was ever a Roman army there again. Left to 
itself, Britain resisted its invaders; but it was the leaders 
of the Celtic gentes of the west who came to the front, 
and Roman ways gave place to the underlying Celtic. 
To compensate for the vanished garrison, Saxons from 
overseas were enrolled as foederati] they soon revolted 
and invited their Teutonic fellows. In the struggle of 
Celt and Teuton, Roman Britain disappeared almost 
completely (the precise extent of survival is very contro- 
versial), even Christianity vanishing from the Low- 
land zone. But, in truth, the Roman element was already 
in retreat, and in the Highland zone, though men spoke 
of ‘Romania’ and wrote Latin on the tombstones, the 
spirit was Celtic and the old Celtic art broke forth, 
though hesitatingly, once more. 

Chief sources ; Csesar, BGall. 4. 20-36; 5. 8-23. Tacitus, Ann. 
12. 31-40; 14. 29-39; Agricola. Dio Cassius 60. 19-23; 76. 11-13. 
Chief modern works: T. Ricc Holmes, Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Caesar (1907); F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald, 
Roman Occupation of Britain (1924); R. G. Collingwood, Archaeo^ 
logy of Roman Britain (1930); R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. 
Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements^ (i937: funda- 
mental, with full bibliography); C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage and 
Currency in Roman Britain (1937); T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon 
(1938). C. £. S. 

BRITANNIGUS (Tiberius Claudius Caesar) (a.d. 
41-55), son of Claudius and Messalina. His stepmother 
Agrippina induced Claudius to adopt her son L. Domi- 
tius (Nero), and contrived to remove the tutors and 
officers of the guard who were loyal to Britannicus, thus 
ensuring her son*8 succession on the Emperor’s sudden 
death in 54. The death of Britannicus in 55 was no 
doubt due to foul play. According to the general belief 
he was poisoned by Nero’s order. 

Tacitus, Ann. bks. 11-13 ; Dio Cassius, bks. 60-1. D. W. Hender- 
son, Life and Prinapate of the Emperor Nero (1903). G. W. R. 

BRITOlViARTIS (the name means *sweet maid’ in 
Cretan, Solinus ii. 8), a Cretan goddess, identified with 
Artemis (Solinus loc. cit. and Hesychius s.v.). She had 
a temple near Cydonia (Strabo lo. 4. 13). Minos loved 
her; she avoided him for nine months and finally, to 
escape him, leaped over a cliff into the sea, was caught in 
fishermen’s nets (hence called Dictynna from Slktvov), 


got away to Aegina, escaped from him again into a 
grove of Artemis, and was thenceforth worshipped there 
as Aphaea (q.v.). 

See Callimachus, Dian. 189 ff ; Pausanias 2. 30. 3; Antoninus 
Liberalis 40 (no author quoted); [Verg.] Cim286fT. ; Rose, Handh, 
of Gk. Myth. ii7f. H. J. R. 

DRIZOy a goddess worshipped by women at Delos, 
especially as protectress of sailing (Semus of Delos ap. 
Athen. 8. 335 a-b = FHG iv. 493). Her name is 
derived from Ppl^eiv 'to sleep’, and she was credited 
with sending prophetic dreams. Bowls of all sorts of 
food, except fish (cf. fish, sacred), were offered to her 
in sacrifice. F. R, W. 

BRONZE. The ancients used the words ;(aA#fd‘r, aes, 
indiscriminately for copper and for the harder and more 
fusible bronze, the compound of copper and tin. Imple- 
ments of bronze are found in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
before 3000 B.C., and by 2000 n.c. (the Middle Minoan 
period of Crete) the general use of bronze and the normal 
composition of the mixture (one part of tin to nine of 
copper) were established. Until the introduction of iron 
bronze remained the sole metal for utilitarian purposes, 
and afterwards it continued in general use to the end of 
antiquity for sculpture and many domestic objects. 
Brass (opelxaXKog, orichalcum^ a mixture of copper and 
zinc) is not found before Roman Imperial times, when a 
wliite metal formed by the addition of lead to bronze is 
also in use. 

Copper is widely found in cla.ssical lands, w^here the 
principal sources of supply are, for Greece, Chalcis in 
Euboea and Cyprus, and, for Italy, Bruttium, Etruria, 
and Elba, wliile under Roman rule Spain produced 
largely. Tin (q.v.) is much rarer, though a little is still 
worked in Asia Minor; but Herodotus speaks of the 
metal as coming from the extremities of Europe (3. 1 15), 
and Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall seem to have been 
the main sources. 

Several varieties of bronze were distinguished in 
antiquity — Corinthian, Delian, Aeginetan, Syracusan, 
Campanian — but these cannot be identified. The tech- 
nical processes employed were: hammering into plates 
which were riveted together {<T<f>vp 7 }XaTov), used in the 
making of utensils and, during the archaic period, of 
statues; and casting with wax, either solid (usually in 
the case of small statuettes) or hollow over a core of clay 
or plaster (Tr/odTTAaa/xa, argilla) to produce large-scale 
sculpture. Relief decoration was produced in repoussd 
work (ifjLTTaKTTLKTi) \ incised ornament is also common, 
especially on mirrors. Tin and copper solders were used 
in addition to riveting for joins. The dull patina of 
bronzes in museums is the result of time ; ancient bronzes 
were kept bright, and the surface was often coated with 
gold or silver, or variegated with damascening and inlay, 
while enamelling on bronze was a Celtic practice. 

Pliny, HN bk. 34. IT Blilmner, Technologie und Terrninologie der 
Getverbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rbmern iv; Kluge and 
Lehmann-HarLieben, Die Antiken Grossbromen W. Lamb, Greek 
and Roman Bronzes (1929); nee also the introductions to the 
Catalogues of Bronzes of the British Museum (by H B. Walters, 
1893) and of the Metropolitan Museum, New York (by G, M. A. 
Richter, 1915). F. N. P. 

BRUCTERI9 a powerful German tribe which in the 
time of Augustus dwelt north of the Lippe, separated by 
the Teutoburger Wald from the Cherusci, whom they 
joined in tlie wars of a.d. 9-17. Within their territory 
lay the important sanctuary of Tamfana. After 58 they 
spread southwards into lands vacated by the Usipi, and 
encouraged by their prophetess Veleda they played an 
important part in the war of Civilis (69-70). They re- 
sumed hostilities c. 75-8, but were defeated, and Veleda 
was captured ; about 97 they were disastrously defeated 
by the Chamavi and Angrivarii, They later probably 
joined the Frankish confederation. O. B. 
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BRUNDISIUM (BpcvTtmov), the best harbour on the 
east coast of Italy, consisting of two sea-arms which 
penetrate deeply into the land, and the nearest Italian 
town to the east Adriatic coast. It was believed to have 
been occupied by Cretan colonists in prehistoric times, 
and to have subsequently received settlers from Taren- 
turn ; but it usually figures as a native Messapian town 
until 246 B.C., when the Romans constituted it a Latin 
colony. It became the terminal point of the extended 
Via Appia (q.v.), and since the Illyrian War (229) it was 
the regular port of embarkation for Roman armies cross- 
ing to Greece or Epirus. In 49 Caesar vainly attempted 
to cut ofT Pompey*8 retreat from Italy by capturing it. 
In 40 it was put under siege by Antony when Octavian 
sought to prevent his return to Italy, and was the scene 
of the subsequent negotiations between the triumvirs. 
In Roman times it was also of continuous importance as 
the starting-point of passenger traffic to Greece. 

For the siegcB, sec Caesar. BCiv. i. 24-8; Dio Cass. 48. 27-10. 

M. C. 

BRUTTEDIUS (BRUTTIDIUS) NIGER, aedile a.d. 
22; prosecuted Silanus for maiestas (Tac. Ann. 3. 66). 
He was a pupil of Apollodorus (Sen. Controv. 2. i. 35-6). 
He was tempted to woo imperial favour by delation, 
and is probably the Bruttidius of Juv. 10. 83. His ac- 
count of Cicero‘8 death (Sen. Suas. 6. 20 f.) comes from 
an historical work by him. 

Peter, HRRel. 2. 90-1. J. W. D. 

BRUTTII inhabited the rugged south-west peninsula 
of Italy (modern Calabria; the name Druttium lacks 
ancient authority). Earlier inhabitants were Morgetes 
and Oenotri(= Sicels?)and Chones(= Illyrians). Sabel- 
lian Lucani appeared near Laus c. 390 d.c., defeated the 
Thurions (Polyaenus 2. 10), and imposed their Oscan 
language on the peninsula. In 356 the oscanized in- 
habitants, asserting their independence from the Lucani, 
became known as Bnittii — probably a pre-Sabellian 
name which the Lucani adopted as their word for 'run- 
aways* (Diod. 16. 15; Strabo 6. 253 f.; Justin. 23. i) 
The Bruttii conquered several Greek colonies on the 
fertile coastlands, became themselves partly hellenized 
(Festus, p. 31 L.), and reached their apogee in the third 
century. Rome, however, subjugated them for support- 
ing Pyrrhus and seized half the Sila Forest (Zonar. 8. 6; 
Dion. Hal. 20. 15). When they revolted to Hannibal, 
Rome confiscated additional territory, ringed them round 
with colonies (Buxentum, Tempsa, Vibo, Croton, 
Thurii), and practically enslaved them (App. Hann. 61). 
Consequently the separate nation of Bruttii disappeared. 
In 71 B.c. Spartacus, following Hannibal’s example, 
based his operations on Bruttian territory. Once famous 
for its ships’ timber and pitch, Hannibalic depre- 
dations started its decline (but see Cassiod. Var. 8. 31). 
Chief towns: Consentia, Clampetia, and Greek coastal 
colonies. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), p. 3 ; H. Kanter, Kalahrien 
(1930); J. Whatmough, Foundattons of Roman Italy (1937), 335; 
G. Slaughter, Calabria, the First Italy (U.S A. 1939). £. T. S. 

BRUTUS (1), Lucius Junius, the founder of the Roman 
Republic, is probably an historical figure; there is no 
reason to suppose that he was a god, or that his exploits 
were retrojections of achievements by later members of 
the gens lunia. His consulship in 509 B.c., and his alleged 
attempt to humanize some primitive cults, may be later 
embellishments. The story of the capital punishment 
which he inflicted on his sons, and of his victory over 
the Etruscans at Silva Arsia, where he was killed, form 
part of an early popular legend. 

W. Schur, PW, Suppl. V. 356 ff- T. 

BRUTUS (2) CAIXAICUS, Decimus Junius (cos. 
138 B.C.), subjugated Lusitania and Callaecia, 'triumph- 


ing* in 136. He accompanied C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
against the lapudes (129) and opposed C. Gracchus (i 21). 
He was a patron of poets, especially of Accius. 

F. MOnzer, PW x. 1021. 

BRUTUS (3) DA2V1ASIPPUS, Lucius Junius, a lead- 
ing Marian and praetor in 82 B.c. During Sulla’s cam- 
paign in Italy Brutus, at Rome, received a message of 
despair from the younger Marius, then besieged at 
Praeneste; and, as a result, he assassinated many leading 
citizens, including P. Antistius, C. Carbo, L. Domitius, 
and Scaevola, the Pontifex Maximus. He was soon 
afterwards defeated and killed by Sulla. M. H. 

BRUTUS (4). Marcus Junius, tribune of the plebs 
83 B.c., proposed that Capua should be made a colony. 
In 77 as Lepidus’ partner he commanded the forces in 
Cisalpine Gaul. He surrendered to Pompey, but was 
slain. 

F. MQnzer, PW x. 97a. 

BRUTUS (5), Marcus Junius (Quintus Caepio) (prob- 
ably 85-42 B.c.), the tyrannicide, son of Marcus Jupius 
Brutus (tribune 83 B.c.) and adopted by his unclei Q. 
Servilius Caepio. In 58 he accompanied Cato to Cyprus, 
and in 53 was quaestor to Appius Claudius in Ciliria. 
He joined Pompey in the Civil War, but was pardoned 
by Caesar after Pharsalus. In 46 he was governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and in 44 praetor urbanus. After the 
conspiracy against Caesar, in which he played a leading 
part, Brutus found it impossible to remain in Rome; 
he was given a corn commissionership, but in August 
(probably), after a quarrel with Antony, left Italy for 
Greece. With the support of Q. Hortensius, governor of 
Macedonia, he raised an army, won over the troops of 
Vatinius in Illyricum, and captured Gaius Antonius in 
Apollonia (March 43). The Senate gave him command 
of the forces in the Balkan peninsula and (after Mutina) 
an imperium mains in the eastern provinces (co-ordinate 
with that of Cassius). After a campaign against the Bessi 
in Thrace he crossed to Asia Minor, subjugated the 
Lycians, and returned with Cassius to Thrace to en- 
counter Antony and Octavian (42). He committed 
suicide after his defeat in the second battle of Philippi. 

Brutus impressed his contemporaries by his moral 
earnestness and independence, but he was naturally a 
student rather than a man of action. He had a consider- 
able reputation as an orator, and was the author of polit- 
ical and philosophical works (see also under dialogue, 

LATIN). 

In 46 Brutus divorced his first wife, Claudia, to marry 
Cato’s daughter Porcia, who died shortly before him. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics', Plutarch, Brutus', Appian, BCiv, 
bka. 2-4; Dio Cassius, bka. 44-7. Modern literature: G. Boissier. 
Ctciron et ses amis (1865); Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of 
Cicero vi*, pp. cix-cxxiv; Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms iv (but 
cf. Gelzer in PW x. 973-1020 for a more sympathetic appreciation); 
M. Kadin, Marcus Brutus (1939). G. W. R. 

BRUTUS (6) ALBINUS, Decimus Junius, son of 
Decimus Brutus (consul 77 B.c.) and adopted by a 
Postumius Albinus. As a young man he sensed under 
Caesar in Gaul and distinguished himself by his naval 
victory over the Veneti (56). He successfully commanded 
a Caes^ian fleet at Massilia in 49, and was appointed 
governor of Transalpine Gaul, where he suppressed a 
rebellion of the Bellovaci (46). Decimus Brutus took 
part in the conspiracy against Caesar in spite of the 
marked favour shown him by the dictator (he was consul 
designate for 42). In December 44 he refused to sur- 
render Cisalpine Gaul to Antony, was besieged in Mutina, 
and released by the victory of Hirtius and Octavian. He 
was then given chief command of the senatorial forces and 
crossed the Alps to encounter Antony in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. Deserted by Plancus (governor of Gallia Comata), 
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he planned to join Marcus Brutus in Macedonia, but 
was abandoned by his army, captured by a Gallic chief, 
and put to death by Antony's order. 

Cicero, Lettert and Philippict; Caesar, BGall. bks. 3 and 7, BCiv. 
bks. 1 and a; Velleius 2. 5^87; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2 and 3; Dio 
Cassius bks. 44*6. Modern literature: D. C, Dondurant, Decimus 
Junius BrutuM Albinus (Chic^o, 1907); Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. 
Boms, iv; Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of Cicero \ i^ pp. Ixxxiv- 
Uxxix. G. W. K. 

BRYGUSy potter, in Athens, late sixth to early fifth 
century B.c. Known from nine signatures. His best 
artist, the Brygus painter, decorated red-figure cups, 
plastic vases, etc. Note particularly Komos (Wtkrzburg), 
Sack of Troy (Paris). 

BRYSON of Heraclea on the Pontus, sophist, was 
probably a pupil of Eucleides of Megara and a teacher of 
Pyrrhon (qq.v.). Pie is best known as the author of an 
inconclusive attempt to square the circle (Arist. An. Post. 
75^4; Soph. El. 171^16, i72“3). 


BUBASTTS, a local cat-headed goddess of the city of 
Bubastis. Early identified with Isis, she was also identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Artemis. A temple of Bubastis 
existed at Mempliis, one of the many temples in the great 
complex of sacred structures there. Bubastis appears 
with the Egyptian deities, or with some of them, at Delos, 
Ostia, Ncmi, and Rome. T. A. B. 

BUCEPHALUS (or BUCEPHALAS), favourite horse 
of Alexander the Great, died after the battle on the 
Hydaspes (326 B.c.). In its memory, Alexander founded 
the town of Bucephala on the site. See also horses. 

BUCOLlCAy see pastoral poetry. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. I. Greek. The regions 
surrounding the Aegean and Adriatic are rich in lime- 
stones, and it was by these, and particularly by certain 
marbles, that the character of classic Greek architecture 
was largely determined. The white marbles, including 
that from Mt, Pentelicus, which was used on the Parthe- 
non (q.v.), were generally preferred, and when possible 
were used for almost every visible architectural part, 
even roof-tiles and ceilings of small span. In some cases 
(e.g. the Erechtheum — q.v.) even ceilings of compara- 
tively large span were worked in marble ; but wood was 
more usual, cedar being preferred. Construction of 
entire buildings in marble was, however, only possible 
in a few places. Elsewhere the less important parts were 
usually in one of the coarser limestones, loosely included 
in the term poros. In such cases a marble-like appearance 
was often obtained by applying a skin of fine marble 
stucco. Temple cells of plastered sun-dried brick were 
not unknown. The finest masonry was usually entirely 
or mainly mortarless, the blocks being worked to a very 
fine joint and bonded by concealed cramps of bronze. 
Externally bronze was used for the openwork grilles of 
temples and for many decorative purposes. 

11 . Roman. The Romans also made great use of lime- 
stones, though in their outlying lands they used what- 
ever material was at hand. For Vitruvius, as for his Greek 
masters, marble was the preferred material. Rome herself, 
in addition to the Greek marbles and Egyptian granites 
which she imported under the Empire, was well supplied 
locally. The hard, strong, honey-coloured limestone, 
travertine (sometimes classed as a marble), from Tibur 
( Tivoli), was excellent for most structural purposes, and 
as a facing hardly inferior to marble ; while the soft, light, 
easily worked volcanic tufa, abounding in the immediate 
vicinity, was useful for general purposes, and particularly 


as a filling for the cores of walls, vaults, substructures, 
etc. and as an aggregate and surface-key for plaster in 
concrete work. 

HI. The volcanic dust, pozzolana, deserves mention 
for the peculiar strength which it lent to Roman mortar 
and concrete. Concrete, little used before the Hellenistic 
period, became under the Empire a material of major 
importance. Replacing the puddled clay rubble, it soon 
grew, because of its superior strength, to be the cliief 
weight-bearing agent — the facings being often reduced 
to mere protective or decorative skins. The through- 
stones and bonding courses necessary in the older tech- 
nique were, however, often retained as safeguards, and 
in the great vaults and domes of the emperors, whose 
construction was greatly facilitated by the use of con- 
crete, light arches and groins of brick were used to direct 
the stresses conveniently. The loads were sometimes 
reduced by the insertion of hollow pots or light fillings 
of tufa or pumice. Baked brick came into general use 
with concrete, and was much used in combination with 
it, as well as by itself and in combination with sun-dried 
brick. Bronze was used for decorative purposes, and 
occasionally for the framework of roofs. Windows of 
glass or mica were fairly common in Rome in the first 
century a.d., and large transparent conservatories for 
fruit were known to Martial. 

IV. General. The Homeric poems, with their ad- 
miration for cedar and ivory, and for polished stone and 
burnished metal -work, always had an effect on the choice 
of materials and finishes. For work of the less permanent 
kinds sun-dried brick, usually raised on a stone footing, 
often plastered internally and externally, and at times 
combined with timber reinforcements or framing, was 
an almost universal walling material. So too was un- 
wrought stone, dry-jointed or mortared with clay. Thatch 
of grass or reeds seems to have been fairly common in 
pre-classic times, and continued in use in certain districts, 
for humble classes of work. Tiles of terra-cotta were 
widely used, and in some regions the old tradition of 
terra-cotta roof-ornaments continued unbroken. Plaster 
finishes were generally very good, and when polished 
were hardly distinguishable from marble. 

Vitruvius, De Architectural tee also bibliogriiphy b.v. arciiitecturr. 

H. W. U. 

BUPHONIA, see sacrifice. 

BURDIGALA, a towTi in Gallia Aquitanica, modem 
Bordeaux. An important port, trading even with Britain, 
it had many strangers in the population. A praetor is 
mentioned as executive magistrate. Of remains, the 
amphitheatre (Palais-Gallien, perhaps as early as second 
century) and the important temple of Tutela (destroyed 
by Louis XIV) are notable. In the late Empire a reduced 
enceinte, c. 700X450 m., rectangnjlar with bastions, 
was built. It was the birthplace (c. a.d. 320) of Ausonius, 
who celebrated its university. It fell under Visigothic 
rule from c. a.d. 413. 

C. Jullian, Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux (1887-90); Grenier, 
Manuel i. 410. C. E. S. 

BUREBISTAS 9 king of the Dacians, built up an ex- 
tensive but impermanent empire in the Danubian lands 
(c. 60-44 B.C.). With the aid of a priest called Dccaeneos 
he carried out a religious and moral reform in Dacia, 
pulling up all the vines (Strabo, 303 f.). In Pannonia he 
defeated and annihilated the Boii and other Celts; he 
harried the Greek cities on the coast of the Pontus; 
and he spread his power southwards over the Danube 
into Thrace. Pompey negotiated with him for assis- 
tance in 48 B.c. (cf. SIG* 762 : decree in honour of the 
ambassador Acomion of Dionysopolis). Caesar was 
intending to march against him in 44. But Burebistas 
himself was assassinated about this time and his empire 
broke up into four or five separate kingdoms. R. S. 
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BURIAL, see dead, disposal of. 

BURRUS, Sextits Afranius, procurator of Livia, 
Tiberius, and Claudius, came from Gallia Narbonensis 
(Dessau, JLS 1321). As Agrippina’s favourite, he was 
appointed so\t praefectus praetorio by Claudius in a.d. 51 
and retained his post under Nero. He was Nero’s tutor 
and adviser for many years and with Seneca responsible 
for the first period of Nero’s government (see nero). 
Unaffected in 55 by an unfounded accusation of con- 
spiracy, he played an uncertain part in Agrippina’s 
murder, but opposed Nero’s designs against Octavia. 
He died in 62, probably not by poison. 

P. V. Rohden, PIP i. 712: PIR', A 441. A. M. 

BUSIRIS, according to Greek mythology, an Egyptian 
king, son of Poseidon, who slaughtered on the altar of 
Zeus all foreigners who entered Egypt. Heracles is said 
to have come to Egypt and killed the wicked king with 
all his followers. Among classical writers, Herodotus, 
Euripides, Isocrates, Diodorus, Virgil, Arrian, and others, 
it was a popular myth. 'P. A. B. 

BUTEO, see fadius (4). 

BUTES, name of several figures of Attic legend : (i) son 
of Teleon, an Argonaut who, charmed by the Sirens* 
song, plunged into the sea, but was rescued and taken to 
Lilybaeum by Aphrodite, by whom he became the fatlier 
of Eryx. (2) Son of Poseidon Erechtheus (or of King 
Pandion), legendary ancestor of the family of the Eteo- 
butadae, hereditary priests of that god in the Ercchthcum. 
(3) Son of Boreas, driven mad by Dionysus for the rape 
of the nymph Coronis. R. A. B. M. 

BYBLIS, see nymphs. 

BYRSA, see CARTHAGE (TOPOGRAPHY). 

BYSSUS (jSucrcros'). The exact nature of this substance 
is uncertain. It was probably a variety of flax rather than 
cotton, and of Eg^^ptian origin. Mummies in Egypt were 
wrapped in white byssus, and the Persians wore belts 


of the same stuff (Hdt. 2. 86 ; 7. 181). But there was also 
a byssus, golden in colour and almost worth its weight 
in gold, wliich was grown in Greece at Elis, and was 
woven at Patrae into a very light tissue, like our erfipe de 
chine, suitable for women’s garments. 

TertuUian, De cultu feminarum, 13. F. A. W. 

BYZANTIUM was reputed to have been founded by 
Megarian colonists in 667 B.c. on a pre-existing settle- 
ment called Lygos. It was situated at the apex of a 
promontory bounded on the south by the Propontis, on 
the north by the Golden Horn, and projecting eastwards 
into the Bosporus. ’Phe area occupied corresponded 
roughly with the present area of the Old Serai, extending 
westwards to a point near the Column of Constantine. 
Finds of early Hellenic pottery and inscriptions near this 
point establish the limits of the city. A secondary 
colonization from Mcgara followed in 628. The wealth 
of the city was almost certainly founded on the fisheries 
of the Bosporus. Byzantium was seized by the Persians 
in the reign of Darius, but later joined in the Ionian 
revolt. After the battle of Plataea Pausanias freed it from 
the Persians. In 440 the Byzantines revolted from the 
Athenian rule, and again in 41 1, but were subduec^ in 
408 by Alcibiades. Byzantium was captured by Lysander 
in 403 after the battle of Aegospotami. When the T^en 
Thousand arrived at its gates, they were inhospitably 
treated and, in retaliation, occupied the city. It was 
besieged by Philip of Macedon in 340, and subsequently 
assaulted continuously by Gallic tribes resident in Thrace. 
The divine intervention of Hecate in 340 was commemor- 
ated on coins of the city by the symbol of the Crescent 
and Star, which thus reached Islam from a Greek source. 
Other Bosporan cities also used this symbol, which was 
later inherited by the Turks. It was besieged and cap- 
tured by Septimius Severus in A.D. 196 and then for the 
first time was organized on Roman lines. Septimius con- 
structed the Hippodrome and other buildings in the 
neighbourhood. On ii May 330, it was officially re 
founded by Constantine and renamed New Rome. 'l"his 
name, however, soon gave way to that of Constant! no - 
polis. S. C. 


C 


CABIRI, non-Hellenic deities, probably Phrygian 
(earlier theories of Phoenician origin are not borne out 
by recent researches, Kem, Rel. d. Griech. i. 235 ff.), 
who promoted fertility and (at least from the fifth century) 
protected sailors. Their numbers varied, but one tradi- 
tion gave four names, Axicrus, Axiocersa, Axiocersus, 
Cadmilus (schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 917). The Greeks also 
gave them the common title of MeyaXoi Oeol, and con- 
nected their worship in different places with more familiar 
cults, those of Demeter (material in Famell, Cults iii. 
367, n. 256), Hermes (ib. v. ii and 16) and Dionysus. 
With the first and last they had certainly an initial kin- 
ship, if the assumption of Phrygian origin is correct. 
(This would also facilitate the identification with the 
Corybantes and Curetes which took place in the Hellen- 
istic period.) T[’heir chthonian nature is confirmed by 
phallic rites and the presence of sacrificial pits at Samo- 
thrace and Thebes (Kem, l.c.). The historic centre of 
their worship was Samothrace, where mysteries were 
celebrated (Hdt. 2. 51; Ar. Pax 276), but it existed on 
other islands, notably l.«emnos, and in Asia Minor (see 


mysteries). On the mainland, the cult is found from the 
sixth century at Anthedon on the Boeotian coast and 
near Thebes. Pausanias’ statement (4. i. 7) that the 
Theban cult was founded from Athens was denied by 
Wilamowitz, but may be true. Probably under Orphic in- 
fluence (W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel. 123 ff.), 
it acknowledged an elder Cabirus and a child, and identi- 
fied the former with Dionysus. The dvaKres nalBes 
worshipped at Amphissa were thought by some to be 
the C. (Paus. 10. 38. 7: cf. s.v. anakes). After Alexander 
the cult spread rapidly over the Greek world. At Samo- 
thrace It was patronized by the Ptolemies, and later by the 
Romans (BCfl xlix (1925), 24S ff., 258; Kem, op. cit. 
iii. 1 18; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, AJArch. xliii (1939), 
xliv; J. H. Oliver, ib. xliii. 464 ff.). In this period the C. 
were often confused with the Dioscuri (q.v.), who shared 
their character as seamen’s gods. In art we have represen- 
tations of a pair of C., a younger and an older, the older, 
bearded figure usually reclining while thyrounger stands, 
(best exemplified by the Kapipos and TJals at Thebes, 
but there are traces of the same pair in Samothrace), 
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and later they became a pair of youths indistinguishable 
from the Dioscuri; so on coins, where also a hammer- 
wielding C. appears. 

For a summary of the Cabiri n art, see O. Kern in PW x. 
1477 If. W. K. C. G. 

CACUS and CACA (etymology uncertain; connexion 
with Caeculus founder of Praeneste, of whom a miracle 
involving fire is related, Servius on Aen. 7. 678, has often 
been suggested but remains unproved). The former 
is represented in Aen. 8. 190 ff. (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. I. 39. 2 ff., Prop. 4. 9) as a savage fire-breathing mon- 
ster, son of Volcanus (q.v.), who lived on the Palatine 
(Aventine, Virgil, but the Scalae Cad on the Palatine, 
see Platner-Ashby, 465, go far to prove him wrong) and 
terrified the country-side with his brigandage till he stole 
some of the cattle of Geryon from Heracles (q.v.), and 
was overcome and killed by the latter. Servius on Aen. 
8. 190 says that he was betrayed by his sister Caca, and 
by way of reward she w^as given a shrine ‘in quo ei 
pervigili igne sicut Vestac sacrificabatur’ (so the best 
MS., F ; ‘in quo ei per virgincs Vestae sacrificabatur* 
the rest). 'Phis makes it tolerably plain that originally 
Cacus and Caca were a divine pair, the fire-god and 
fire-goddess of the Palatine settlement. H. J. R. 

CADMEA (Kahuela), see cadmus and leontiades. 

CADMUS, in mythology, son of Agenor, king of Tyre. 
When his sister Kuropa (q.v.) disappeared, Agenor sent 
Cadmus with his brothers Cilix and Phoenix (the 
eponyms of Cilicia and Phoenicia), to seek her, with 
instructions not to return without her. Cadmus arrived 
at Delphi and was advised to settle where a cow, which 
he should find on leaving the temple, lay down. She 
led him to the site of Thebes, where he built the Cad- 
mea, the citadel of the later town. To get water he 
killed a dragon, the offspring of Ares, and had to undergo 
a term of serv itude. By advice of Athena, he sowed the 
dragon’s teeth, and there came up a harvest of armed 
men, whom he killed by setting them to fight one another. 
F'ive survived and became the ancestors of the nobility 
of Thebes, the Spartoi (traditionally ‘sown men’). He 
married Harmonia, daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, to 
whom he gave a robe and a necklace made by Hephaes- 
tus; the latter especially played a part in later events, 
see AMPHIARAUS. Their children were Ino, Semele, 
Autonoe, and Agaue {see actaeon, athamas, dionysus, 
PENTHEUS). Cadmus introduced writing into Greece (i.c., 
the ‘Phoenician’, or North Semitic alphabet). In their 
old age he and Harmonia went away to Illyria and finally 
were turned into serpents. See alphabet. 

O. Crusius in Roscher's Lexikon, b.v, H. J. R. 

CADMUS OF MILETUS, see logographers. 

CAECILIA (1) METELLA, daughter of L. Metellus 
Delmaticus, wife of M. Aemilius Scaurus (cor, 115 B.C.), 
and afterwards fourth wife of Sulla. She bore him twins, 
Faustus (quaestor in 54) and Fausta (later wife of Milo). 
In 86 she escaped to Greece. In 81 Sulla divorced 
her, when she was dying, to avoid contaminating his 
triumph. 

CAECILIA (2) 2V1ETELLA, daughter of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Creticus, wife of a certain M. Crassus, probably 
the triumvir’s son. Her tomb is preserved almost intact 
on the Via Appia (Dessau, ILS 881). 

CAECILIA (3) ATTICA (b. 51 b.c.), daughter of Atti- 
cus. She was married to Agrippa through the good offices 
of Antony (37 B.c. ?). Subsequently suspicion of mis- 
conduct led to the removal of her tutor, a freedman of 
Atticus, She was the mother of Vipsania Agrippina (q.v.). 

Cornelius Nepoa, Atticus 13. 


CAECILIUS (i) STATIUS (d. 168 b.c.), an In- 
subrian Gaul, came to Rome as a slave and was 
subsequently manumitted. After initial failure he was 
enabled by the support of Ambivius (q.v.) Turpio to 
succeed Plautus as Rome’s chief comic dramatist. He is 
said to have died one year after his friend Ennius. We 
possess about forty titles (mostly Greek) and nearly 300 
lines of his comedies. Volcacius ranks him above all 
other writers of palliatae\ elsewhere he is praised for plot 
(presumably he followed well-chosen originals unusually 
closely), gravitas, and emotional power. Gellius cites 
three passages (about 30 lines in all) from his Plocium, 
together with the original Greek, to show how he has 
sacrificed subtlety and natural grace for cheap effects. 
The passages quoted, while certainly coarser than the 
Menander, are perhaps more vivid as well as more farci- 
cal. Emotional power is shown m the angry father’s 
outburst (quoted by Cicero) : 

e^one quid dicam ? egone quid uelim ? quae tu omnia 
tuia foedis factia facia ut ncquiquam uelim . . . 

His gravitas appears in such familiar maxims as 
aaepe est ctiam aub palliolo aordido sapientia, 

or the reference to the tree-planter, who 
aent arborea quae aaeclo prosint altcri. 

There is some suggestion of satirical power in the refer- 
ences to an wnmercenary courtesan and a lover who finds 
liis father embarrassingly — openhanded! Cicero calls 
Caecilius a bad Latinist ; Velleius attributes to him ‘dulces 
I.«atini leporis facetiae’. 

Text: (with trans.) E. II. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin (Loeb, 
1935) i. W. B. 

CAECILIUS (2) of Novum Comum, one of Catullus* 
friends, composed a poem on Cybele (Catull. 35). 

CAECILIUS (3) EPIROTA, Quintus, a man of letters 
of the Augustan age. He was the freedman of Atticus and 
the friend of Cornelius Gallus, after whose death (26 B.c.) 
he opened a school where he taught small groups of pupils. 
According to Suetonius {Gram. 16), he was the first to 
give public lectures on Virgil and other contemporary 
poets. 

Cf. Tcuffcl, § 263, 1 ; Schanz-Hosius, § 353. J. F. M. 

CAECILIUS ( 4 ) of Calacte, a freedman of Jewish stock 
(originally Archagathus), taught rhetoric at Rome under 
Augustus. Of his writings only fragments remain (ed. 
by E. Ofenloch, 1907). Two works dealt with history; 
and a rexvr], a lexicon (Attic), and an important treatise 
On figures (Kroll, Rhet. § 33) represented his technical 
writings. More significant were his critical works, two 
of which, including K. <t>pvyiov, were attacks on Asianism ; 
while his treatise £1. tov xapaKrrjpos twv SeKa prjropwv, 
embodying the first mention of the earlier canon, was 
notable for its biographical sketches and aesthetic appre- 
ciations. Other studies included an inquiry into the 
authenticity of Demosthenes* orations, a criticism of 
Lysias, comparisons of Demosthenes with Aeschines and 
Cicero, and a treatise (77. vi/fous), which drew from 
‘Longinus* his famous work. Together with Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus he helped to disengage literary criticism 
from technical instruction and to establish Attic standards 
in oratory and prose style. J. W. H. A. 

CAECILIUS ( 5 ) JUCUNDUS, Lucius (ist c. a.d.), 
a Pompeian auctioneer, known from a pair of ‘herms* 
found in his atrium, which bore realistic busts of the 
owner, and from a series of 127 waxed tablets, mostly 
receipts recording the proceeds of auction sales that 
Jucundus conducted, and dating with two exceptions 
from A.D. 52 to 62. 

CIL iv. 3340. R. C. C. 
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CAECILIUS (6) AFRIGANUS, Sextus (c. a.d. 150), 
a Roman jurist, disciple of Salvius (q.v.) Julianus. He 
attended the courses of his teacher even in his riper years, 
and published the precious and instructive material col- 
lected during his discussions with him. His only known 
work, Quaestiones (9 books), contains for the most part 
the views (responsa and quaestiones) of his master, edited 
without any systematic arrangement, and introduced with 
a simple 'ait\ *inquit\ or *respondit\ without the name of 
his author (Julian). He is not a fluent writer, indeed his 
texts are sometimes hardly intelligible. A reconstruction 
of this work has been edited by D. Lenel, Sav. Zeitsekr. 
li (1931). Another work, Epistulae, is known only by its 
title. A. B. 

CAECILIUS, see also metellus. 

CAECiNA (i) SEVERUS, Aulus (cos. sitff. I B.C.), 
a novus homo and an experienced soldier. Attested as 
legate of Moesia in a.d. 6, when he rescued Sirmium 
from the Pannonian insurgents, but had to protect his 
province from Dacian and Sarmatian raiders. In 7, 
commanding with M. Plautius Silvanus an army of five 
Roman legions, he won a great battle north-west of 
Sirmium and marched to join Tiberius at Siscia. In 14 
he was legate of Germania Inferior and had trouble with 
a mutiny. In the following year he nearly suffered a 
serious disaster when crossing the 'pontes longi* on his 
return from the Ems to the Rhine. In 21 he proposed 
without success that wives should not be permitted to 
accompany their husbands on provincial commands. 

R. S. 

CAECINA (2) ALIENUS, Aulus (cos. suff. a.d. 69), 
bom at Vicetia, was quaestor of Baetica in 68 and active 
for Galba. He is described as 'decorus iuventa, corpore 
ingens, animi immodicus, scito sermone* (Tac. Hist. 
1. 53). Legate of a legion in Germania Superior, he was 
largely instrumental in the elevation of Vitellius, one of 
whose army-columns he led across the Great St. Bernard 
to Italy and to victory at Bedriacum. Honoured and en- 
riched by Vitellius, and dispatched northwards to arrest 
the Flavian invasion, he negotiated with the enemy and 
was deposed from command by his own troops. Rescued 
after the fall of Cremona, Caecina acquired the favour 
of Vespasian, but conspiring, so it is alleged, with Eprius 
(q.v.) Marcellus c. 78-9, he was summarily executed. 

R. S. 

CAECUS, see CLAUDIUS. 

CAELIUS RUFUS, Marcus, of equestrian birth, 
associate of Catiline (63 b.c.), and prot6g6 of Cicero 
and Crassus, supplanted Catullus as lover of Clodia 
(q.v.); but by the year 57 the affair was over, and liti- 
gation began against the Atratini, backed by Clodia, 
culminating in 56 when Caelius, defended by Cicero in 
the existing speech, was acquitted of vw (including poison- 
ing). Tribune and opponent of Pompey in 52, in August 
50 Caelius, now aedile, declared for Caesar; but in 48 
Caesar’s reluctance to cancel debts shook his enthusiasm, 
and as praetor peregrinus he opposed the official policy of 
Trebonius, praetor urhanus. The senatus consul turn ulti^ 
mum (q.v.) being passed, Caelius fled, joining Milo to 
start insurrection in Italy. He was captured and executed 
at Thurii (48). 

Seventeen letters to Cicero (Fam. 8) show brilliant 
political insight, with agreeable attacks on the more 
pompous personalities ; fourteen are written to Cilicia on 
Roman affairs. His wit made him a master of invective, 
of which Quintilian (4. 2. 123) quotes a superb example 
from his prosecution of C. Antonius (59 b.c.). He is 
addressed in Catullus 77 and almost certainly in 79. 

G. E. F. C. 


CAELIUS, see also balbinus. 

CAENEUS (Kaiv€vs)t a Lapith (see centaurs), of whom 
three principal stories are told, (i) He was invulnerable, 
and therefore the Centaurs disposed of him by hammer- 
ing him into the ground (Pind. fr. 150 Bowra, cf. Hyg. 
Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). (2) He set up his spear to 
be worshipped (schol. in Ap. Rhod. i. 57, in II. i. 264). 
(3) He was originally a girl, Caenis, loved by Poseidon, 
who gave her (invulnerability and) a change of sex (Aen. 
6. 448 and Servius there, and scholiasts as above). He 
was son of Elatus of Gyrtonc (//. 2. 746 and schol. i. 264, 
Ap. Rhod. I. 57). H. J. R. 

CAEPIO (i), Quintus Servilius (cos. 106 b.c.), leader 
of the Optimate party during the rise of Marius. He 
triumphed in 108 b.c. for achievements as propraetor in 
Lusitania. Elected consul for 106 about the time of 
Metellus* triumph, Caepio struck at Marius’ partisans 
the Equites by his law (Lex Servilia Caepionis) which 
probably transferred the jury-courts to the Senate. In 
Gaul he took and plundered Tolosa, and in 105, as pro- 
consul, refused to co-operatc with the consul Cn. MaUius, 
a novus homo, against the Cimbri ; both their armies Were 
heavily defeated at Arausio. Caepio was deprived of'^his 
imperium by popular vote, was accused by the tribqne 
Norbanus, and was condemned in 103. There had 
previously been a quacstio extraordinaria about the aurihn 
Tolosanum which had been largely lost in transit. Caepio 
retired to Smyrna. 

J. Lcngle, Hermes 1931, 302 ff. M. H. 

CAEPIO (2), Quintus Servilius, son of Caepio (i), was 
quaestor in 100 b.c. ; he opposed Saturninus and in return 
(in 99) was unsuccessfully charged with rnaiestas. In 
92-1 he supported the Equites against the Senate and his 
own brother-in-law Drusus, and vainly accused M. 
Acmilius Scaurus, who counter-attacked with a charge 
of ambitus, lie fell in the Social War in 90. 

Miinzer, liOm. Adelsparteien, 292-4, 298-302. H. H. S. 

CAEPIO (3), Fanntus, headed a conspiracy against 
Augustus in 22 b.c. W hen prosecuted by Tiberius before 
the quaestio maiestatis he attempted to escape but was 
betrayed and executed. 

Velleius 2. 91 and 93; Macrobius, Sat. 1. 11. 21. 

CAERE (modem Ccrvetri) was one of the wealthiest 
Etruscan cities, situated 6 miles from the coast and 30 
miles north of Rome. Dionysius and others state that an 
important town preceded the Etruscan; this is confirmed 
by Villanovan graves. Caere always maintained good 
relations with Rome; indeed Roman youths were sent 
there for education. It was granted hospitium in 390 and 
civitas sine suffragio later (see camrites). Of the city and its 
port Agydla little trace remains, but there are extensive 
cemeteries which include many monumental tumuli. The 
graves are laid out in streets like a town ; the passages and 
chambers which pierce the great tumuli arc often replicas 
of the living-rooms in an Etruscan house. These are cut 
in the tufa; and the tumulus above them, sometimes 40 
or 50 yards in diameter, is finished with masonry and 
earth. The earliest tumuli are of c. 700 B.c. ; they con- 
tinued in use down to the fourth century B.c, The most 
famous is the Regolini-Galassi. Its contents (now in the 
Vatican Museum), together with the princely tombs of 
Praeneste and Velulonia, form our most valuable source 
of information for the best orientalizing period of art and 
commerce. Results of recent excavations are in the Villa 
Giulia Museum at Rome. 

G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria^ (1883); O. Montelius, 
La Civilisation primitive eu Italic i, ii (iR9S~*9*o)! p- Pinza, Mat. 
per etnngr. toscano-laziale (191 sli Ebcri's Real-Lexikon (1925); D. 
Randall-Maclver, Villanovans and Early F.iruneans (1924); R. Mcn- 
garelli, Studi Etruschs 1 (i9>7)» ^451 (i9J7)f 77 - D. R.-Macl. 
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CAERITES. The ancient accounts of the so-called 
Caerite franchise are contradictory. They confuse to- 
gether the earliest and the final stages of development of 
civitas sine stiff ragio, Caere received this status {see muni- 
cipium) either as a reward for protecting the Vestal 
Virgins during the Gallic invasion of 390 b.c. (Gellius* 
and Strabo’s view), or as a punishment for an otherwise 
unspecified revolt during the third century, which was 
possibly Livy’s view. The latter is more probable, be- 
cause the connexion with the Gallic invasion is unknown 
to Livy, and the common belief that the status of Caere 
was ignominiosum fits only the later date. The notion that 
Caere was the first municipiuin is a deduction from the 
improbable connexion of its franchise with the events of 
390 B.c. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii. i. 572, n 3; A. N. Shervvin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship (1939), 50 ff. ; and see under municipium. 

A. N. S.-W. 

CAESAR (i), Gaius Julius, b. 102 b.c. (Mommsen’s 
date; traditionally 100; loi, according to Carcopino, 
Melanges Bides i. 36), was nephew of Marius’ wife ; Sulla, 
in sparing his life, said he could see many Marii in him. 
The significance of his early actions is doubtful: he 
served in Asia and Cilicia (81-78) and in 77 prosecuted 
Dolabella {cos. 81); as quaestor in 68 he extolled the 
gens lulia in a funeral oration over his aunt, Marius’ 
widow, and on his return from his province, Spain, 
intrigued with the Transpadani. Certainly by his acdile- 
ship in 65 he was Crassus’ (q.v.) ally, and was accused 
of complicity in a plot to murder the consuls (the ‘First 
Catilinarian conspiracy’) and in designs on Egypt. In 63 
he engineered the trial of C. Rahirius (q.v.), and again 
upheld the ‘popular’ view of the senatus consultum ulti- 
munit when he opposed the execution of the Catilinarians, 
proposing instead confinement in the municipalities. In 
the same year, after heavy bribery, he was elected Pontifex 
Maximus. His praetorship (62) was temporarily sus- 
pended when he supported Metellus Nepos (q.v.), and 
in the Bona Dea trial (May 61) he refused to depose 
against Clodius (q.v.), though he divorced his wife Pom- 
peia, for ‘Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion’. His 
praetorian province was Hispania Ulterior, whence he 
returned in 60, asking that while he waited outside Rome 
for a triumph he might stand for the consulate. The 
Senate under Cato’s influence refused, whereupon Caesar 
surrendered the triumph and by forming an alliance with 
Pompey and Crassus (the ‘First Triumvirate’) secured 
the consulate of 59. From the outset he raised troops and 
disregarded the veto of his colleague Dibulus (q.v.) : wags 
spoke of 'the year of Julius and Caesar’. The publicani 
received remission on the Asiatic tax contracts for 61 ; 
two leges agrariae, the second distributing Campanian 
land, provided land for Pompey’s veterans, and Pompey’s 
Eastern acta were confirmed; Caesar colonized Novum 
Comum, passed a useful Lex de repetundis, compelled 
publication of the Senate’s transactions, and transferred 
Clodius to the plebeians. But the chief measure of the 
year was a Lex Vatinia, which revoked the Senate's allo- 
cation to Caesar of an insignificant province, and con- 
ferred on him Cisalpine Gaul and lllyricum for five years, 
incidentally legalizing his possession of an army. The 
Senate added Transalpine Gaul, and Caesar left early in 
58, to be engaged for the next nine years on the Gallic 
Wars (q.v.). Starting as a dangerous popularis, he re- 
turned as the resolute destroyer of the Republic. At first 
Piso, his father-in-law (ros. 58), and Clodius (q.v.) pro- 
tected his interests; but by April 56 the attacks of Domi- 
tius (q.v. 3) looked dangerous, and Caesar met Pompey 
and Crassus at Luca. Pompey and Crassus became con- 
suls for 55, and renewed Caesar’s command for five years 
more, themselves receiving equivalent terms of imperium 
under a Lex Trebonia. Caesar was temporarily safe; 
thereafter he received from the Senate supplicationes of 


unprecedented length for his Gallic successes, and bribed 
nobles in Rome, and cities and kings abroad, to foster his 
designs. But in 54 his daughter Julia (q.v. i) died, and 
in 53 Crassus was killed. Caesar approved of Pompey 's 
measures in 52 {BGall. 7. 6), and gained on balance from 
Pompey’s Lex de lure Magistratuum^ for his tribunes 
could now veto attempts to recall him before he could 
stand for the consulate, which a law of this year enabled 
liim to do in absentia. But the crux was whether Pompey, 
who now had a fresh imperium^ would support these 
attempts at recall. Although he opposed in 5 1 the motion 
of M. Marcellus (q.v. 4), after much hesitation he threw 
in his lot with Caesar’s opponents. The final compromise 
of Caesar’s tribune Curio (q.v. 2) failed, and on i January 
49 the Senate voted that Caesar lay down his command. 
On 10 January Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

2. Caesar rapidly overran Italy, but failed to prevent 
Pompey’s crossing to Greece. He therefore turned to 
Spain, where he forced Pompey’s lieutenants Afranius 
and Petreius to surrender after some brilliant manceuvring 
near the town of llerda. In 48 he effected a crossing to 
Epirus, Antony later bringing the bulk of his army. 
Shortage of troops frustrated his blockade of Pompey at 
Dyrrhachium, and a sortie by Pompey inflicted consider- 
able loss. But reinforced by Domitius Calvinus in Thes- 
saly, Caesar fought a set battle agains (Pompey’s force 
(still far superior numerically) at Pharsalus, where the 
courage of his veterans in withstanding cavalry brought 
complete victory (9 August 48). He pursued Pompey to 
Egypt, and was involved through the winter in a difficult 
war against Ptolemy XIII and the Alexandrians, which 
ended in the establishment of Cleopatra, now his mistress, 
as queen. He proceeded to Asia Minor and defeated 
Phamaces (q.v. 2) of Bosporus at Zela, the battle which 
occasioned his famous boast, ‘Veni, vidi, vici’. He re- 
turned to Rome, but in January 46 landed in Africa, 
where after four months he overcame the Pompeian 
forces under Scipio at Thapsus. The wars seemed over, 
and he celebrated four triumphs, Gallic, Alexandrian, 
Pontic, and African ; but in 45 he was called to Spain to 
fight Pompey’s sons and Labienus, and his victory at 
Munda was his hardest battle. 

3. On his return from llerda Caesar was made dictator 
to hold Sections, in October 48 he was again appointed, 
in 46 he became dictator for ten years, and in 44 for life. 
He secured his consulate for 48, and in 46 and 45 held 
nine months’ consulates, the last without a colleague. In 
44 he received tribunician sacrosanctitas, in 46 a prae- 
fectura morum. Other powers and honours, including a 
full tribunicia potestas, he refused, but received extraordi- 
nary emblems of royalty, statues, a purple robe, a temple 
to his dementia, and a flamen (M. Antonius); and his 
head appeared on coins of 45-44. But full deification was 
given only after his death. The reforms of his period of 
power were necessarily sporadic and incomplete : he re- 
duced the number of recipients of com dole and abolished 
collegia (q.v.), but settled veterans in Italy and outside, 
founding numerous colonies, many for commercial 
reasons, especially Corinth and Carthage ; he curtailed in- 
discriminate emigration and ordained that at least one- 
third of Italian herdsmen be freemen; he carried out 
public works in Italy, prepared standard regulations for 
Italian municipal constitutions, carried sumptuary laws, 
introduced the Julian calendar (beginning i Jan. 45 — 709 
A.U.C.), and abolished tax farming in Asia and perhaps in 
other provinces. His revision of debts was moderate, and 
offended extremists like Caelius (q.v.). He was lavish in 
granting citizenship (Cisalpine Gaul received it from a 
Lex Roscia in 49), and went outside Italy in recruiting the 
Senate, which he enlarged to 900. At the time of Ws 
death he was preparing wars against Parthia and Dacia. 
His famous ‘clemency’, which reached its climax with the 
recall of M. Marcellus (q.v.), did much to conciliate the 
aristocracy. But his powers and honours, and especially 
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perhaps his control of offices, even though he refused the 
title Rex in 44, were intolerable even to men who had 
been of his party, and on the Ides of March 44 he fell to 
a conspiracy led by M. Brutus and C. Cassius, and died 
at the foot of Pompey’s statue. To every citizen he left 
300 sesterces, repeating a previous gift; his largesse to his 
soldiers had also been considerable, though their loyalty 
to him, the chief factor in his power, was in the main 
spontaneous. He married Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, 
who died in 68, then Pompeia (above), and in 59 Cal- 
purnia (q.v.); among his numerous mistresses the most 
famous after Cleopatra was Servilia, half-sister of Cato, 
and mother of Brutus. 

4* Writings: seven books De Bello Gallico, each 
covering a year from 58 to 52 (completed to 50 by 
Hirtius, q.v.) and three De Bello Civili (text — R. du 
Pontet, O.C.T., 1900). Both works show Caesar as the 
simple, efficient patriot, fighting necessary wars; but 
the propaganda (cf. BCiv, i. i-ii ; 3. 31-J, 82-3) never 
breaks unduly the masterly descriptions of warfare, 
studied in all later ages. The Commentaries were a new 
literary genre ; their style (cf. Cicero, Brutus^ 262 ; Hir- 
tius’ preface to bk. 8) is lucid and compressed, entirely 
free from rhetoric, and the diction is simple but brilliantly 
chosen. Caesar was an atticizer, and there exists a verse 
epigram to Terence, the ‘puri sermonis amator’ (FPL, 
91); his Analogia and Anticato (see CATO 5) have not 
survived. As an orator he was second only to Cicero. 

5> Caesar’s style mirrors the clear vision which was his 
outstanding quality. His generalship, unsurpassed in 
antiquity, rested chiefly on his sense of the moment to 
strike. As a statesman he had abandoned the palliatives 
of earlier reformers, and the urban populace was no 
longer first in his mind : the inchoate programme of his 
dictatorship finds coherence in the promotion of good 
government, economic development, and greater social 
equality in Italy and in the Empire as a whole. Yet his 
radicalism, however far-seeing, went too far for the Italy 
of his day ; and though the stories of trousered Gauls in 
the Senate or of an intended transference of the capital 
to the East are fabrications, they point the direction in 
which Caesar was moving. But he legislated almost in 
spite of himself: the man who by 46 could say ‘satis diu 
uel naturae uixi uel gloriae’ (Cic. Pro Marcello 32) had 
personal position rather than reform as his ambition, and 
the Civil War (see Caes. BCiv. i. 9. 2) was fought to 
save his dignitas. He was not, like Augustus, economical 
in the powers he held, nor did he understand the indirect 
exercise of auctoritas; again, the exaggerations of our 
sources about his honours, royal and divine, reveal some- 
thing which even contemporaries thought about him. 
But his impatience was characteristic of his zest for life ; 
his continued accessibility moved the reluctant Cicero, 
and his culture is another proof of his astonishing versa- 
tility, which makes him one of the most impressive 
characters of antiquity. 
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CAESAR (2), Lucius Julius (cos. 90 n.c.), an Optimate 
politician, in spite of his democratic connexions. As 
consul in the Social War, Caesar passed the Lex lulia 
admitting loyal allied communities to citizenship; he 
registered them in eight old or ten new tribes as censor, 
with P. Crassus, in 89. He commanded in Campania in 
90, with some success, and was continued in command 
in 89. He was murdered in 87 by Fimbria. M. H. 

CAESAR (3), Lucius Julius (cos. 64 b.c.), son of Caesar 
(2) and uncle of M. Antonius. He was duumvir perd^el- 
lionis with Caesar (63) and voted for the death of the 
Catilinarians. He was legate of Caesar in Gaul (52-^9) 
and prefect of the city (47). After Caesar’s death be 
became a Republican and was proscribed, but was saViEd 
through the appeals of his sister Julia. He wrote a book 
De Auspiciis. 

F. MQnzer, PW x. 468. A. M. 

CAESAR (4), Sextus Julius, fought in Spain against 
Pompey (49 b.c.) ; in 47 he was quaestor and afterwards 
governor of Syria, where he was killed (46). 

F. Miinzer, PW x. 477. 

CAESAR (5), Lucius Julius, son of Caesar (3), as 
Pompey’s follower and Caesar’s relative played an im- 
portant part in the negotiations of 49 B.c. between Caesar 
and Pompey. He repaired to Africa and in 46 was with 
Cato in Utica. Though pardoned, he was afterwards killed. 

F. Mlinzer, PW x. 471. M. H. 

CAESAR (6), Gaius, eldest son of Agrippa and Julia, 
born in 20 B.c. and adopted by Augustus in 17. In 5 B.c., 
when he assumed the toga virilts, he was designated 
consul for A.D. i , admitted to the Senate, and saluted by the 
equites as Princeps luvcntutis. In i n.c. he was sent to the 
East, where he had a conference with the Armenian king 
and installed a Roman nominee on the Armenian throne. 
He was, however, seriously wounded in the siege of Arta- 
gira, and died in Lycia on his way back to Italy (a.d. 4). 

Monumentum Ancyranum 3. i and 5. 29; Velleius 2. 10T-2; Dio 
Cassius, bks. 54 and 55. G. W. IL 

CAESAR (7), Lucius, second son of Agrippa and Julia, 
born in 17 B.c. and adopted by Augustus. In 2 B.c., when 
he assumed the toga virilis, he received the honours pre- 
viously conferred on his brother Gaius. He died at Mas- 
silia, on his way to Spain, in a.d. 2. 

Monumentum Ancyranum 3. i; Velleius 2. 102; Dio Cassius 54. 
18; 55. 9-12. G. W. U. 

CAESAR (8) STRABO, Gaius Julius Vopiscus, 
orator, curule aedile 90 B.C., killed by the Marians with 
his elder brother Lucius in 87, was responsible for a novel 
and stagey kind of pleading, presumably influenced by 
his own tragedies. 

Cic. Brut. 177; De Or. 3. 30; Malcovati, OJ 2 Fii (i93o)» 193 ff- 

CAESAREA (i) OF CAPPADOCIA (formerly Maza- 
ca), was created by the Cappadocian kings to be their 
capital. Ariarathes V gave it a Greek constitution (the laws 
of Charondas, q.v.) under the name of Eusebeia under the 
Argaeus, which was changed to Caesarea by Arche laus in 
12-9 B.c. From a.d. 17 it was the capital of the province 
of Cappadocia and an Imperial mint. A. H M. J. 
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CAESAREA (2) OF PALESTINE (previously 
Strato's Tower) was captured by Alexander Jannaeus 
(a Jewish king of the Maccabaean dynasty) in 104 B.c., 
restored by Pompey in 63, and granted in 30 by Octavian 
to Herod, who from 22 to 10 rebuilt it on a grandiose 
scale and provided it with a huge artificial port, renaming 
it Caesarea, and the harbour Portus Augusti. The popu- 
lation was mainly Syrian, but there were many Jews, who 
under Nero unsuccessfully claimed the citizenship ; they 
were massacred in a.d. 66. Vespasian made Caesarea a 
colony, immune from tributum (q.v.) Titus added 

immunity from tributum soli. It was the capital of Judaea 
under both the procurators and the legates. An impor- 
tant commercial town, it also had a purple dyeing industry. 

A. H. M. J. 

CAESAREA (3) (modem Cherchel), a seaport in 
Mauretania, The old Carthaginian trading-station of lol 
became Caesarea when Juba II (q.v.) and Cleopatra 
Selene made it the capital of their Mauretanian kingdom 
and a centre of Greek art. Under Claudius it received 
a colony of veterans and became the residence of the 
procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis. With a popula- 
tion of 100,000, Caesarea became the third most im- 
portant African port; it traded with the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, and was a naval base. Its best-known 
citizen was Macrinus (q.v.). Sacked by IVIoors and Van- 
dals, it was refortified by Belisarius. 

P, M. Duval, Cherchel et Tipasa (1946). W. N. W. 

CAESARION was the nickname conferred by the 
Alexandrians upon Ptolemy Caesar (47 30 B.C.), a son 
of Cleopatra VII. He was titular joint ruler of Egypt 
with his mother from 42, and was destined to be her 
successor. The paternity of Caesarion is under dispute. 
Cleopatra and Ajitony proclaimed him a son of Caesar, 
and this was the prevalent, albeit not the universal, belief 
of ancient writers. (For the opposite view, see J. Carco- 
pino, Annales de Vicole des hautes etudes de Gand 1937, 
37 IT.) Octavian, who saw in him a possible rival, put 
him to death. M. C. 

CAESELLIUS VINDEX, Lucius (early 2 nd c. a.d.), 
wrote a miscellany (now lost) entitled Stromateus or 
Lectiones antiquae, 

Cf. Tcuffcl, § 352, i; Schan/.-Hosiua, § 593. 

CAESENNIUS, see paetus. 

CAESTUS, see BOXING. 

CAESURA, see METRE, GREEK, II; METRE, LATIN, II. 

CAKES. The ancients, especially the Greeks, had an 
enormous variety of cakes and bread (lists in Pollux 6. 
72 ff., Athenaeus 643 e ff., cf. the lexicographers under the 
names of the different kinds). Of these, many were used 
in sacrifices (material collected in Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
1060 ff.; see also Eitrem, Opferritus, index under *Ku- 
chen*). Examples are the stuck with lights and 

sacrificed to Artemis Munichia (Ath. 645 a ; the jSacruvta, 
of wheat-flour and honey, sacrificed to Iris (ib. 645 b); 
many kinds were in shapes of animals, etc. (ib. 646 e, 
647 a; schol. Thuc. i. 126. 6, and often). Cakes are the 
poor man’s offering (Porphyry, Abst. 2. 16), and often 
prelude a greater sacrifice (as Ar. Plut, 660 and schol.). 
The usual Latin name for a sacrificial cake is libum (as 
Ov. Fasti I. 127-8). H. J. R. 

CALABRIA, in antiquity the flat and arid but fertile 
south-eastern promontory or ‘heel’ of Italy, inhabited by 
Messapii (q.v.). Its prehistoric monuments resemble 
those of Sardinia. The Lombards seized Calabria c. A.D. 
700, whereupon the Byzantines transferred its name to 
the south-western promontory or ‘toe’ of Italy the 
Calabria of to-day. 

Strabo 6. 277-83; Pliny, HN 3. 99 "^ 03 ' ^ 


CALAIS and ZETES, in mythology, sons of Boreas 
(q.v.), hence often called togethei the Boreadae. They 
took part in the expedition of the Argonauts (q.v.), and, 
being winged, freed Phineus from the Harpies (q.v.). 
They persuaded the others to leave Heracles behind at 
Cios {see hylas), for which he afterwards killed them, 
setting over their grave two stones, of w^hich one moves 
when the north wind blows (Ap. Rhod. i. 21 1, 1298; 
2. 240 ff.). H. J. R. 

CALAMIS (c. 480-450 B.C.), Greek sculptor. No works 
survive that can be attributed to him. But he was the 
author of what was probably one of the first colossal-scale 
Vironze statues ever made, the Apollo at Apollonia Pon- 
tica, which was 30 cubits in height and cost 500 talents 
to make. The silver coins of this city preserve a version 
of the statue as a design. He was distinguished for his 
grace and refinement and for his skill at making figures 
of horses, but almost nothing is really known about his 
style. Neither the school nor the place of origin of 
Calamis is known. S. C. 

CALCEUS, see DRESS, para. 4. 

CALCHAS, in mythology, son of Thestor; a diviner 
who accompanied the Greek army to Troy (//. i. 69 ff.). 
He reveals the reason for the plague on the camp (ibid.) 
and foretells the length of the war (2. 300 ff.). After 
Homer he is introduced into several episodes, as the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.; Aesch. Ag. 201 ff., from the 
Cypria directly or otlierwise) ; the building of the Wooden 
Horse (Verg. Aen. 2. 185, cf. Quint. Smym. 12. 3 ff.), 
and generally the actions fated to capture Troy. After 
the war he went to Claros, and there met Mopsus (q.v.). 
It had been foretold that Calchas would die when he met 
a better diviner than himself; Mopsus answered a ques- 
tion which he could not answer (the number of figs on a 
tree), and Calchas died of mortification (Strabo 14. i. 27). 
Another story of his death is that he died laughing at a 
prophecy that he would not live to drink the wine of his 
vineyard (Servius on Verg. Ed. 6. 72); cf. ancaeus. 

H. J. R. 

CALEDONIA, the name used by Tacitus and Dio 
Cassius for tlie Scottish Highlands, beyond the ciuitates 
trans Bodotriam sitas (Agr. 25). Others use the adjective, 
sometimes of inland Britain (Florus i. 45. 18; Stat. Silv. 
5. 2. 142), mostly of north Britain, referring to its seas 
(Lucan 6. 37), its north cape and monument with Greek 
letters (Solinus 22; Mommsen, Addit. 234), its frosts 
(Claudian IV Cons. Hon, 26), fauna (id. 7 Cons, Stil. 2, 
247), pearls (Auson. Mos, 68), and people (Mart. 10. 44. i ; 
Claudian, Laus Serenae 45 ; Sid. Apoll. Carm. 7. 89). Its 
wooded hills {saltus) were early famous (Florus i. 17. 3, 

1. 45. 18; Plin. HN 4. 102) but vaguely located (op. cit.) 
until Ptolemy (Geog, 2. 3. 8) placed hpvfios KaXqhovios 
south-west of Beauly Firth. The name survives (Watson, 
Celtic Place-names of Scotland, 21) in Dunkeld, Rohal- 
lion, and Schiehallion. It occurs as a personal {Eph. 
Epigr, vi. 1077) and tribal (ILS 4576) name. 

Agricola (q.v.) defeated the Caledonii without con- 
quering them. In A.D. 197 they broke a treaty with Rome 
(Dio Cass. 75. 5), were reduced by Severus in 209, but 
broke faith again in 210-11 (id. 76. 15), Dio (76. 12) 
divides non-Roman Britain into Caledonii 2Lnd Maeatae; 
his description does not reflect Iron Age conditions and 
may go back much earlier (cf. HClbner, PW. s.v.). Am- 
mianus (27. 8. 5) distinguishes Dicalydones{ci. Ptol. Geog, 

2. 3. I, wKeavo^ AovrjKaXrjbovLos) and Verturiones, the 

latter of Fortrenn (Watson, op. cit. 68-9). 1. A. R. 

CALENDARS. Almost every ancient community had 
a calendar of its own, differing from others in names 
of months and date of New Year. All were, at least 
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originally, lunar or soli-lunar (see time-risckoning). The 
months 'were either simply numbered (Protos was the 
first month in Phocia, September the originally seventh 
month in Rome) or named after festivals held or deities 
specially worshipped in them (Dios and Apellaios, the 
first two Macedonian months, from Zeus and Apollo; 
Anthesterion at Athens, from the Anthesteria; Martius 
in Rome and several other Italian communities, from 
Mars). Some of the Greek month-names are at least as 
old as Hesiod (Lenaeon, Op. 504 ; 8th c. ?) ; both they and 
the Italian names are usually adjectival, the word for 
‘month* being expressed or understood. 

2. Greek months were divided into thirds, at least 
where we have any information as to a division. I'he first 
ten days were the ‘rising* month, iardyievoSt and 
numbered forwards, as with us : DorjopofiLwvos itTrapevov 
TTcpiTTr), on Boedromion 5 ; the next ten also numbered 
forwards, and most commonly in the st^'le Bo-qhpopiwvos 
TTepTTTj) € 7 tI ScVa, Boedromion 15 ; the last ten or nine, the 
‘waning’ ((f> 6 Cvwv) month, were numbered backwards, or 
forwards from the twentieth, ctVaSeff. The last day of 
the month was commonly called rpiaicdff, or thirtieth, in 
Athens emrj Kal vea, ‘old and new*. In Italy, at all events 
in Rome, days were numbered backwards from the three 
fixed points, the kalendae (new moon), idus (full moon) 
and nonae (the ninth day, counting inclusively, before the 
Ides). Thus ante diem octavum kalendas Apriles is 25 
March; pridie nonas Junias is 4 June. 

3* Of Greek calendars, the least imperfectly known is 
the Athenian. It began as near as might be to the summer 
solstice (longest day), and its months were Hecatombaeon, 
Metageitnion, Boedromion, Pyanopsion, Maemacterion, 
Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, Muni- 
chion, Thargelion, and Scirophorion. All are named after 
festivals, some very obscure to us and probably to fifth- 
and fourth-century Athenians, which occur in them. The 
intercalary month (see time-reckoning) was obtained by 
inserting a Second (Seurepo?) or Later (varepos) Posei- 
deon. Every month was either ‘full* (nXi^pijs) or ‘hollow’ 
(fcoiAoy), i.e. respectively thirty and twenty-nine days 
long; normal total 12 = 354 days. 

4. The original Roman calendar consisted of ten 
months only, the later March-December, and must 
therefore have had an uncounted gap in the winter, 
between years (see especially Ov. Fasti i. 27 ff., with 
Frazer’s note; cf. Nilsson, Time-Reckoning, 223). The 
Republican calendar, represented for us by the frag- 
mentary Fasti Antiates (see Mancini in Not. Scav. 1921, 
140 for first publication) and literary descriptions (notably 
Censorinus 20. 4 if., Macrob. Sat. 1. 13. 1 if. ; their chief 
ultimate sources are no doubt Varro and Verrius Flaccus), 
was introduced from Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus (so 
Junius Gracchus ap. Censorinum, ibid.), as is shown 
among other things by the month-name Junius, pure Latin 
lunonius, clearly connected with the Etruscan form of 
Juno’s name. Uni. It is earlier, however, than the Capito- 
line temple (traditionally not dedicated till after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings), for of the feast-days which it marks 
in large capitals none is connected with that cult. Janu- 
ary, as containing the festival (^lanuar, presumably the 
Agonium of later calendars, 9 Jan.) of the god of gates 
who was on his way to be a god of all beginnings, must 
have been intended to be the first month, but the revolu- 
tion which expelled the Etruscan dynasty put a stop to 
this and March remained the first of the year till 601/153. 
March, May, Quintilis (July), and October had 31 days 
each (Ides on 15th, Nones on 7th), February 28 and the 
rest 29 (Ides on 13th); total, 355. 

5. To intercalate, a 'month* of 22 or 23 days, called 
Mercedonius or Intercalaris, was placed between the 23rd 
and 24th of February. This intercalating w'as so clumsily 
done that by the time of Julius Caesar the civic year was 
about three months ahead of the solar. In his capacity of 
Pontift'X Maximus, he intercalated sufficient days to bring 


the year 708/46 to a total of 445 days (Censorinus, ibid. 8), 
which was thus the 'last year of the muddled reckoning*, 
'ultimus annus confusionis* (Macrob. ibid. 14. 3). From 
the next year onwards the Egyptian solar calendar (see 
time-reckoning) was adapted to Roman use, by inserting 
enough days in the shorter months to bring the total up 
to 365 and arranging for the insertion of a day, not a 
month, between 23 and 24 February in leap year (hence 
called bissextile year, since the date a. d. vi. kal. Mart. 
occurs twice in it; the non-existent date ‘29 February’ is 
a modem absurdity). No substantial change was made 
thereafter till the reforms of Gregory XIII (promulgated 
by Bull, 24 Feb. 1582), whose calendar is now in general 
use. 

6. The official year of the consuls (and of most other 
Roman magistrates) was appointed in 153 b.c. to begin 
on I Jan. That of the tribuni plebis began on 10 Dec. 

W. Kubitacht'k {see TlMF-nrc KONiNC); M. P. Nilsson, Primitive 
Time-Ret honing (Lund, 1920); 'b'niitchung und rcli);i6He Uedeurung 
des gncchischcn Kalendars*. in Lunds LJniversitets Arsskri/t, N.F., 
A\d. I, Pd. 14, Nr. 21 ; 'Zur Frupe von dem Alter des vorcAsarischen 
Kulendcrs*, in Strena philologtra Upsaltmsis (1922); G. Thomson, 
‘The Greek Calendar’ {JUS 1943, 5^ tf.)l P- AJtheim, History of 
Roman Religion (1938), p. 104 ff. H. j\ R. 

GALES 9 an Auruncan or Sidicinan town on the borders 
of Campania, nowadays Calvi (Strabo 5. 237; Polyb. 3. 
91; Verg. Aen. 7. 728; Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 388). In 
334 n.c. the Via Latina was probably extended to CaleS, 
which became a Latin colony and the centre of Roman 
supremacy in Campania (Livy 8. 16; 10. 20). A quaestor 
navalis was stationed there (Tac. Ann. 4. 27; text un- 
certain). Cales was an important base in the Hannibalic 
War but, sustaining heavy losses, refused Rome further 
aid in 209 (Livy 27. 9). Rome reinforced it in 184 B.c. 
(Dessau, ILS 45). In Ciceronian and Imperial times 
Cales was a municipium (q.v.), and the birthplace of 
Vinicius, Velleius Paterculus’ patron (Cic. Leg. Agr, 2. 
86; Tac. Ann. 6. 15). The fertile Ager Calenus was 
famous for its pottery. Numerous monuments survive. 

A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques de Vltalie i (1903), 353; C. L. 
Woolley, 1910, 199; K. J. Dtloch, R 6 m. Gesch. 489. E. T. S. 

CALIDARIUM, see baths. 

CALIDIUS, Marcus, praetor 57 b.c., a leading Atticist 
pupil of Apollodorus in oratory (q.v. ; cf. rhetoric, Latin). 
His gifts in speaking are handsomely praised by Cicero 
(Brut. 274 ff.). 

Fragmenta: H. Malcovati, ORF UL 
CALIGA, see DRESS, para. 4. 

CALIGULA, see gaius (i). 

CALLEVA ATkEB ATU M , modem Silchester, on the 
Hampshi re-Berkshire border. Recent excavations have 
not revealed pre-Roman occupation, so that the signifi- 
cance of CALLEV on coins of Epillus, son of Commius, 
is obscure. A Roman town was enclosed by a polygonal 
earthwork, perhaps after Boudicca’s revolt (a.d. 61), and 
c. 100 was laid out in insulae. A flint wall erected c. 200 
reduced the enclosed area to c. 100 acres. The land with- 
in it was completely excavated 1890-1909. Shops, a dye- 
ing industry, and some 60 houses were exposed, and of 
public buildings forum with basilica, baths, a presumed 
hospitium, five small temples, and a small Christian 
church. The population was perhaps c. 2,000. The town 
was eventually deserted after a period of slumdom. 

Recent excavations (Mrs. Cotton) unpublished ; those of 1890- 
1909, Archaeologia lii-lxii; earlier work (important) ib. xl. 403-16; 
xlvi. 329-65; 1. 263-80. Partial summaries in VCH (Hants) i. 
271-84, 350-72. Pottery: T. May, Catalogue (1916). C. E. S. 

CALLIAS (i) (5th c. B.C.), son of Hipponicus, of one 
of the richest families in Athens. He was cousin to 
Aristides (q.v.), and married Elpinice, sister to Cimon 
(q.v.). He is said to have distinguished himself at the 
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battle of Marathon ; he won the chariot-race at Olympia 
three times. He is cliiefly known as the head of the em- 
bassy which went to conclude peace with Persia in 449, 
a peace which recognized each party’s sphere of influence 
— Persia agreeing not to send a fleet west of Phaselis in 
south Asia Minor and of the Bosporus, nor to send troops 
within three days* march of the west coast, Athens leaving 
to Persia all to the east of that line, as well as C^^rus and 
Egypt. The reality of this treaty was impugned by Theo- 
pompus, and has been doubted by modem scholars (see 
Grote, pt. ii, ch. 45 ; CAH v. 469-71). He is also said to 
have been one of the negotiators of the I’hirty Years* 
Peace with Sparta (446-445). A. W. G. 

CALLIAS (z), Athenian comic writer, victorious in 
446 B.c. (/G ii*. 2318, 2325), and said to have been a rival 
of Cratinus (Schol. Ar. Eg. 527). He was perhaps still 
active, as a litigant or a dramatist, after 403. His luhrjrai 
mentions Socrates as a teacher of Euripides (fr. ii) and 
Aspasia of Pericles (fr. 15) and so is attributable to c. 431. 
(The Callias who wrote a ypajifiarLKv rpaywhla. (Ath. 
7. 10. 448 b, 453 c) was a different person, an 

elder contemporary of Strattis). 

FCG i. 213 f. ; CAF i. 693 ff.; Dcmiai^czuk, Supp. Com. 27 f.; 
Capps in CPhil. i. 219. M. P. 

CALLIAS (3) (c. 450-370 D.C.), an Athenian nobleman, 
notorious for his wealth and his extravagance. He was 
ridiculed by comic poets, and attacked by Andocidcs, 
whom he accused of sacrilege. More sympathetic pictures 
of his house and life are given by Xenophon (Symposium) 
and Plato (Protagoras). He was general in 391-390, and 
took part in the famous victory of Iphicrates (q.v.) over 
Spartan hoplites. As an old man, he w^as a member of 
the embassy sent to Sparta in 371-370. 

Swoboda, PW, s.v. 'Kallias (3)\ V. E. 

CALLIAS (4) of Syracuse, lived at the court of Agatho- 
cles, tyrant of Syracuse (3 16-289 n.c.), and wrote a history 
of his reign in twenty-two books, variously described 
as Ta TTcpl 'Aya 6 oKX€a, Flepl AyaOoKXea laropLai, etc. It 
so favoured Agathocles that Callias was suspected of 
accepting bribes; so Diod. Sic. (21. 17. 4) who, however, 
probably only knew Callias through the medium of 
Agathocles* enemy, Timaeus. The history had little in- 
fluence on the tradition, which remained unfavourable to 
the tyrant, although, apart from the account written by 
Agathocles* brother, Antandrus, it was the first important 
work on this subject. 

FHG. ii. 382 and iv. 657. G. L. D. 

CALLICRATES (i), a Greek architect of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. He was associated with Ictinus and the sculptor 
Phidias in the building of the Parthenon (q.v.). 

CALLICRATES (2) (d. 149-148 b.c.) of Leontium, the 
Achaean pro-Roman statesman, in opposition to Lycortas 
after the death of Philopoemen, announced in Rome in 
181-180 B.c. his policy of subservience to Rome. General 
in 180-79, he repatriated Spartan and Messenian exiles, 
and restored Spartan local rights. In 168 he prevented 
assistance to Egypt. After the Third Macedonian War, 
with the detention of the leading independent Achaean 
politicians in Italy, he maintained his ascendancy with 
Roman support, despite his unpopularity with the masses, 
tmtil his death. 

Polyb. 24. 8-10; 29. 23-s; 30. 13, 29, 32, G. Colin, Rome et la 
Grice (1905), 233. De SinctiB, Star. Rom. iv. i, pp. 247, 347. 

A. H. McD. 

'CALLICRATIDASy Spartan admiral, who succeeded 
Lysander (q.v.) in 406 B.c. Though hampered by parti- 
sans of Lysander and rebuffed by Cyrus, he increased the 
Peloponnesian fleet, defeated a squadron under Conon at 
Mytilene, and blockaded it there. Leaving 50 ships to 
maintain the blockade, he proceeded with 120 to attack 


an Athenian relief fleet of 150. In a battle off the Argi- 
nusae Islands he suffered a heavy defeat and was drowned. 
He displayed energy, spirit, and sincerity, but his quali- 
ties are perhaps overrated by authorities hostile to 
Lysander. 

Xenophon, Hellenica 1. 6. 1-33; Diodorus 13. 76-9. 97-9; 
Plutarch, Lysander 5-7. H. D. VV. 

CALLIMACHUS (i), Athenian polemarch and com- 
mander-in-chief in the campaign of Marathon (490 b.c.). 
He accepted Miltiades* plan to meet the Persians in the 
field. His part in the actual battle, in the last stage of 
which he was killed, has been obliterated by the per- 
sonality and achievements of Miltiades, but liis share in 
the victory was fully recognized in the wall-paintings on 
the Stoa Poikile (c. 460 b.c.), where he was portrayed 
among the Athenian gods and heroes, and in two surviv- 
ing epigrams (Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions ^ 13). 

H. Berve, Miltindes (1937), 78 ff.; C. Robert, Die Marathon- 
schlacht in der Poikile (1895), >9 ff. P. 'f* 

CALLIMACHUS (2), Greek sculptor, perhaps an Athe- 
nian. He was reputed to have been the inventor of the 
Corinthian capital in architecture. This may well be true, 
since the Corinthian capital first occurs (at Bassac) in the 
third quarter of the fifth century, the period when Calli- 
machus seems to have been active. He was noted as the 
first artist to employ the running-drill as a major instru- 
ment in carving. It is first so used about 440 B.c. He 
was known to artists as KaTarg^lre^vos — the man who 
spoiled his art by over-elaboration. This may well havo 
been the consequence of his peculiar use of the drill. 

S. C. 

CALLIMACHUS (3) (c. 305-c. 240; Aul. Gcll. 17. 21, 
40 puts his floruit shortly after 264), of Cyrene, son of 
liattus (hence Battiades in Epigr. 35 ; Catull. 65. 16; Ov. 
Am. I. 15. 13, etc.). He is described as pupil of Hermo- 
crates of lasos. Early in life C. migrated to Alexandria 
and became a schoolmaster in its suburb Eleusis. Soon 
he was recommended to Ptolemy Philadelphus and given 
employment at the library, apparently with the title 
veavloKos ttJ? avXrjs (Tzetzes in Kaibel, CGF 31. 13). 
Employed as cataloguer of the library, he produced a 
catalogue raisonni in 120 volumes with the title JllvaKes 
Tcjv €v irduj) TraLSeLtjL SiaXafufidvrcuv Kal <Lv uweypa^av, 
the first scientific literary history. He was on intimate 
terms with the courts of Philadelphia and Euergetes and 
their consorts. Nevertheless his literary critics were 
numerous and persistent, including such well-known 
names as Asclepiades and Posidippus. It is possible that 
the dispute originated, early in C.’s career, over the merits 
of Antimachus* poetry (cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 63 (Asclepiades); 
12. 168 (Posidippus) ; Callim. fr. 74 b). Soon the contro- 
versy turned on C.'s own poetic abilities, his opponents 
declaring that he was incapable of composing *one con- 
tinuous poem in many thousands of verses', i.e. an Epic 
in the traditional manner. C. met them by the assertion 
that such compositions were out of date, and confined 
himself to the production of short poems complete in 
themselves or loosely connected in a larger work (see 
epyllion). In C.*B later years the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius marked a rebellion in principle against C., 
Apollonius* former teacher, and provoked the famous 
quarrel. Hymn Ap. 105-13 and the Retort to Critics 
(POxy. 2079) arc concerned with this later phase, Pontus 
in the former being perhaps Apollonius, and the Tel- 
chines, Pontus* offspring in myth, his supporters. C. was 
victorious and Apollonius retired to Rhodes. Soon after- 
wards, in 246-245, C. wrote the Lock of Berenice. His 
death may dated c. 240. 

Works 

Verse-. C.’s longest and most famous work was the 
Aetia (Alria, Causes), produced probably c. 270, but re- 
issued with a new preface, the Retort to Critics, towards 
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the close of his life. It was a narrative elegy in four books 
and contained 3,000-4,000 lines. In the prologue (cf. 
Anih. Pal. 7. 42) C. described himself as transported in 
a dream from Libya to Helicon and there interrogating 
the Muses about myth, history, and ritual. It is uncer- 
tain how far in the poem this framework was maintained, 
as also what continuity existed between the various Aetia 
or elegies. The new Diegeseis {Expositions) of C.’s poems 
{PMilan. 18), which include bk. 4 and the end of bk. 3, 
testify to a certain degree of grouping by subject-matter. 
The longest fragments all come from papyri, Acontius 
and Cydippe (fr. 9 Pf.), Pollis* Banquet (fr. 8 Pf.), Sacrifice 
of Zancle {FOxy. 2080). While the Aetia secured for C. 
his supremacy in Elegy (Quintilian, Inst. 10. i. 58 calls 
him ‘princeps elegiac*), he also wrote numerous elegies of 
the occasion. The best known is the Lock of Berenice 
(Catullus 66, cf. Barber in Greek Poetry and Life^ 343-63). 
Others were a Victory Ode for Sosibius (fr. 60 Pf.) and an 
Epithalamius for Arsinoe (fr. 196). The Iambi were a 
collection of thirteen or fourteen shortish pieces. In 1-3, 
5, and 14 C. satirizes contemporary morals; in 4 and 13 
he deals with his literary critics; 6 describes Phidias* 
statue of Zeus at Olympia for an intending tourist ; 7-1 1 
are more on the lines of the Aetia ; 12 celebrates the birth 
of a daughter to a friend I ^eon. The favourite metres are 
the scazon and iambic trimeter, but some pieces are in 
epodic form and there are other experiments. A veritable 
lanx satiirOj the Iambi must have influenced Roman 
Satire. Of C.’s Lyrics (MtAr;) very little survives, but 
enough to prove his skilful use of a variety of metres, 
some of them his own invention. Ilis gall iambics prob- 
ably served as a model to Catullus and Varro. The 
longCvSt fragments (Fr. i Pf.) come from the Funeral Ode 
for Arsinoe (d. 270), in archebuleans. Epic on the grand 
scale was avoided by C. on principle. Instead he com- 
posed epyllia {see epyllion), the most famous being his 
HecalCf a poem of perhaps i ,000 lines, narrating Theseus* 
encounter with the Bull of Marathon, but working in an 
account of the hero’s earlier life and devoting most space 
to the old dame Hecale, at whose hut he spent the night 
previous to the encounter, and concluding with her death 
and the honours paid to her by Theseus. The poem also 
contained a remarkable digression in which the speakers 
are birds ; the connexion of this with the main narrative 
remains obscure. Another branch of epic is represented 
by the Hymns , of which I-IV and VI are in hexameters, 
V in elegiacs. Up to a point C.*s model is the Homeric 
Hymns. C.*s Hymns^ however, were not intended to be 
recited at a public festival, still less to accompany religious 
ritual. They are literary pieces, meant for reading or 
recitation to a select audience. I, II, and IV contain 
political propaganda. The style varies. I (Zeus) reads at 
times like a humorous report of a learned controversy. 
Ill (Artemis) approximates to an epyllion. IV (Delos), 
which competes with the Homeric Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, comes nearest to the traditional manner. II 
(Apollo), V (Bath of Pallas), and VI (Demetcr) represent 
C.*8 greatest originality in this department. By a combi- 
nation of dramatic mime and lyric the poet brings to life 
the spectacle itself and the emotions of the spectators. 
In V and VI a ‘Holy Story*, pathetic in V, grotesquely 
gruesome in VI, contributes an epic element. I-IV are 
in the epic dialect, V-VI in Doric. Of C.*8 Epigrams 
some sixty survive. More interesting than the dedica- 
tions and epitaphs, though some of the latter are excel- 
lent, are the occasional pieces, prompted by C.*s own 
experiences and emotions, especially during his early 
manhood. Of C.'s tragedies, comedies, and satyr-plays 
mentioned by Suidas nothing now survives. Almost as 
shadowy arc a riddle poem on Athena and the Grapheium, 
which contained literary criticism. The Ibis^ a wilfully 
obscure poem in mockery of Apollonius, gave Ovid the 
idea for his poem with the same title, but cannot be 
reconstructed from the latter. The Diegeseis^ for example. 


show that Ovid’s Ibis incorporates several stories from 
the Aetia. 

Prose. Besides the Pinakes C, wrote many other works 
in prose, e.g. a Chronological Register of the Athenian 
Dramatic Poets, a study of Democritus* writings and 
language, numerous encyclopaedias {About Nymphs, 
Birds, Games, Winds, Rivers, etc.), collections of Para- 
doxa, and Glosses. 

The time is not yet ripe for a just appreciation of C. 
The publication of further new fragments is imminent, 
and still more material is known to exist. Already, how- 
ever, it is clear that C. was a poet of far greater originality 
and wider compass than was commonly allowed. His 
amazing productivity (Suidas credits him with more than 
800 volumes) was accompanied, as regards his poetry, by 
a boldness in experiment and a versatility of style which 
offended the conservatives of his generation, but justify 
the great reputation he enjoyed in later ages. 

Tfxts: U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, Callimachi Hyrnni et 
Epigrammata* (1925); O. Schneider, Callimachea (1870, 1873); K. 
Pfeiffer, Callimachi Fragmenta Nuper Reperta {ed. maior 1923); 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri xvii (1927), 45-72; A. Voglinno, Papiri della 
R. Universitd di Milano i (1937), 66-173. For further reference^ to 
the new texts see II. Ilcricr, Bursian’s 7 ^ 2 //reff>erir/i/ Iv (1937)* 82- 
217, and E. Cahen in A. Couat, La Pohie alexandrine sous les trois 
premiers Ptulhnies (1882, En^l. 'J'ransl. by J. Eoeb, 1931), 548 ff. 
A. W. Mair, Cullimaihus, Lycophron, Aratus (Loeb, 1921), and E. 
Cahen, Calhmaque (1922) give the hymns, epigrams, and a selection 
of the fiagments, new and old, 

Gi-niuai.: H. Hcrter, 'Kallirnachos (6)', in P\V, Supplenient- 
band v. 3 86— 452; E. Cahen, Calhmaque et son auvre poitiqiie (1929); 
id. Les Hymnes de Callimaque (1930). E. A. B. 

CALLINUS, elegiac poet, of Ephesus, lived in the first 
half of the seventh century li.c., when Cimmerians and 
Trerians were attacking Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia 
(Strabo 627, 647). He refers to them in frs. 3 and 4. He 
also refers to the destruction of Magnesia l)y the Ephesians 
(Ath. 525 c.). His one long fragment (fr. i) summons 
men lying at a feast to take up arms and defend their 
country, and attributes the rank of demi-god to the brave 
fighter. It is written in epic language, but with certain 
originalities of phrasing. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth Lyr. Grace, i. r, pp. 3-5. Commentary: 
T. Hudson-Williams, Early Greek Elegy (1926), 71-81. Criticism: 
C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (1938), 13-16. C. M. B. 

CALLIPHON, philosopher of uncertain date (probably 
not before Ariston of Chios and Hieronymus of Rhodes, 
who flourished c. 250 B.c,). Cicero says he held that 
the supreme good consists in the union of pleasure and 
virtue. 

PWx. 1656. 

CALLIPPUS (i), an Athenian, of Lamptrae, one of the 
early pupils of Isocrates, mentioned by him with others 
of his disciples to whom golden crowns w^ere awarded for 
their public services (Isoc. 15. 93). We are not justified 
in identifying him with the man against whom Demo- 
sthenes wrote a ‘private* speech for Apollodorus(jft’Dem. 
c. Callippum). Ajiother Callippus, of Paeania, was prose- 
cuted by Hegesippus for proposing an illegal decree 
([Dem.] 7. 43 )- J. F. D. 

CALLIPPUS (2) of Cyzicus (c. 370-300 b.c.), perhaps 
the greatest Greek astronomer of his time, went with 
Polemarchus to Athens, where he stayed with Aristotle. 
He corroded and added to Eudoxus’ theory of concen- 
tric spheres designed to account for the movements of 
the sun, moon, and planets (Simpl. in Gael. 493, 5-8 
Hcib.); Callippus added two more spheres in each case 
for the sun and moon, and one more for each of the 
planets (as to these changes see Arist. Metaph. 1073b 32-8, 
Simpl. l.c. 497, 17-24). Callippus proposed the '76-ycar 
cycle* containing 27,759 days and consisting of 940 
months — 28 intercalary — as an alternative to Melon's 
cycle of 19 years (Geminus, Isagoge 8. 57-60); the first 
76-year cycle began in 330-329 B.c. T. H. 
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CALLIRH0£ (i), in mythology, daughter of the river 
Achelous ; for her story, see acarnan, alcmaeon ; (2) a 
virgin of Calydon, vainly loved by Coresus, priest of 
Dionysus there, in a romantic and obviously late legend 
(Paus. 7. 21. 1-5). 

CAIXISTHENES of Olynthus, Aristotle’s nephew, 
already known for works on Greek history, but not a 
wise man, accompanied Alexander’s expedition as its 
historian. In his history he wrote up Alexander as 
champion of Panhellenism, partly propaganda against 
the Greek opposition ; but he also made him son of Zeus, 
a far-reaching extravagance. He quarrelled with Alex- 
ander in 327 by opposing the introduction of proskynesis 
(his reasons remain doubtful), and was executed for 
alleged complicity in the Pages* conspiracy, which made 
the Peripatetic school Alexander’s enemies for ever. See 
ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W.W.T. 

CALLISTO 9 probably in origin a by-form of Artemis 
KaXXiGTr ) ; in mythology, daughter of Lycaon. She was 
loved by Zeus and bore him Areas (q.v.). Either Artemis, 
angered at her unchastity, or Hera then turned her into 
a she-bear; or she was shot by Artemis. In her trans- 
formed shape, either Artemis mistook her for a real bear 
and killed her, or her own son pursued her (as a quarry, 
or because she was trespassing on the precinct of Zeus 
Lycaeus), when Zeus took pity on them and transformed 
him into the constellation Arctophylax, her into the Great 
Bear. 

See ApoUodorua 3. loo-i; Pa. -Eratosthenes i and 8; Ov. Met. 
a. 405 ff., 2. 155 ff- H. J. R. 

CALLISTRATUS (i), a SiSdafcaXos' of Old Comedy, 
possibly himself a comic poet, but better known as the 
man under whose name Aristophanes produced his three 
earliest plays. 

CALLISTRATUS (2) of Aphidna, nephew of Agyrrliius 
(q.v.), was a talented orator and financier, who influenced 
Athenian policy from 377 to 361 b.c. Having prosecuted 
the ambassadors who proposed peace with Sparta in 391, 
he was elected strategus in 378 when the Second Athe- 
nian Confederacy was founded. He is known to have 
organized the finances of the confederacy and is believed 
to have inspired its liberal constitution. With Iphicrates 
he prosecuted Timotheus for misconduct in 373 and 
acted as strategus in 372, when Spartan naval power was 
broken. Realizing that Thebes was becoming more 
dangerous than Sparta, he negotiated the peace of 371 
with Sparta (Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 10 f.). Endeavouring to 
maintain the balance of power between Thebes and 
Sparta, he proposed the dispatch of Iphicrates to aid 
Sparta in 369. Since his policy failed to check Thebes, 
he was impeached and only saved by his oratory (366). 
When Timotheus’ policy of imperialism failed, Calli- 
stratus perhaps regained popular favour by negotiating 
alliance with Arcadia, but in 361 he was impeached, and 
was condemned to death in absentia. After reorganizing 
the finances of Macedonia for Perdiccas II, he landed in 
Attica and was put to death. A realist and constructive 
statesman, he was thwarted by the rise of Thebes. 

P. Cloche, La Politique itranghe d*Athines 404-338 B.c. (1934). 

N. G. L. H. 

CALLISTRATUS (3), pupil of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
^tium, edited Ilomer and other authors, and wrote 
#cra, quoted by Athenaeus, He attacked his fellow-pupil 
Aristarchus for departing from his master’s doctrines. 

CALLISTRATUS (4), a Roman jurist of the later 
Classical period (first half of the 3rd c. a.d.). He was of 
Greek origin, his Latin is full of Greek reminiscences, 
and his interest lay in the legal life of the Hellenistic 
provinces and the Imperial rescripts directed to tliem. 


Works ; Quaestiones, four books De lureFisci, InstitutioneSt 
an exposition of the edictal law (with a title of which the 
meaning is not quite clear: Ad Edictum Monitorium)^ and 
of the procedure extra ordinem (De Cognitionibus). A. B. 

CALLISTRATUS (5) (3rd or 4th c, a.d.), a sophist who 
wrote *EK(j)pda€Ls (descriptions) of fourteen statues, in 
imitation of the ElKOi^es of Philostratus of Lemnos. 

Text, C. Schenkl and £. Keisch (Tcubner, 1902). Translation, 
A. Fairbanks (Loeb, with Philostratus, 1931). 

CALLISTUS, Gaius Julius, a freedman of the Emperor 
Gaius, who took part in the conspiracy leading to Gaius’ 
murder in a.d. 41. Under Claudius he acquired great 
wealth and power in the post of a libellis. (On the ques- 
tion whether he was appointed later than a.d. 43, see 
A. Momigliano, Claudius ^ 103 ) He prudently refused 
help to Narcissus in accomplishing Messalina’s downfall, 
but later was unsuccessful in championing the claims of 
Lollia Paulina to be Claudius’ (fourth) wife. Agrippina, 
no doubt, secured his dismissal after Claudius’ death, for 
nothing more is heard of him (see Claudius 1). J. P. B. 

CALLISTUS, see also ballista. 

CALLIX£NUS(fl. c. 155 b.c.), a Rhodian Greek, wrote 
llepl AXe^avhpeias. Athenaeus (5. 196 a; 203 e) quotes 
C. on sliips built by Ptolemy Philopator and on a iropLTrri 
of Philadclphus. 

PWx. 1751 - 4 - 

CALPURNIA (i), daughter of L. Piso Caesoninus (cos. 
58 B.C.), married Caesar in 59, cementing an alliance be- 
tween her husband and father. Though Caesar would 
have divorced her to marry Pompeia in 52, her affection 
for him was great, and she attempted to keep him from 
the Senate on the Ides of March (Plut. Caes. 63). After 
Caesar’s murder she handed his papers and 4,000 talents 
to Antony. G. E. F. C. 

CALPURNIA (2), second wife of Pliny the Younger, 
whom she accompanied to Bithynia. 

CALPURNIUS (i) SICULUS, Titus (fl. a.d. 50-^0), 
was the author of seven pastorals associated until 1854 
with four others which Haupt proved to be by Neme- 
sianus (q.v.). C.’s Neronian date is clear from allusions 
to the comet of a.d. 54 (i. 77-83), to the amphitheatre of 
57 (7. 23-24), to Nero’s speech for the people of Ilion 
(i. 45), and to the handsome young and divine ruler 
welcomed as the restorer of a Golden Age in i, 4, and 7. 
These are his three courtly poems, placed at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the collection, while 2, 3, 5, 
and 6 are more strictly rural. In 2 Crocale’s praises are 
sung alternately by a shepherd and a gardener (an 
innovation in pastorals); in 3 (possibly the earliest) 
Lycidas has thrashed his faithless sweetheart but swears 
repentance in a pretty love-song; 5 is an old herdsman’s 
advice to his foster-son on managing goats and sheep, 
while 6 is a singing-match broken off by the ill temper 
of the competitors. Of the court-pieces, i represents two 
shepherds finding a poem by Faunus cut into the bark 
of a tree to prophesy a new Golden Age — they hope that 
their poetry will reach the Emperor through their patron 
Meliboeus; and 4, the longest eclogue (169 lines), hints 
that they have had some success; 7 gives Corydon’s 
impressions of the amphitheatre built by Nero at Rome. 

The problems concerning C. have produced many 
theories. His name may imply that he was son of a 
freedman of C. Calpumius Piso, who conspired against 
Nero in 65 : the epithet ’Siculus* may mean literally 
‘Sicilian* or symbolize the poet’s debt to Theocritus. 
‘Meliboeus* in l and 4, described as learned and a new 
Maecenas, has been questionably identified with Seneca, 
with Piso, and others. An additional question touches the 
authorship of the contemporary Einsiedeln eclogues 
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(q.v,), which tome have unconvincingly ascribed to C. 
It has further been debated whether he could have written 
the Lous Pisonu (q.v.). 

The situations, names, and phraseology in C.'a poems 
are often reminiscent of Virgil, to whom he does notable 
homage in 4. 64-72. There are signs of the inhuence 
of Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus. C. can take a cue 
from Theocritus and follow it up with some indepen- 
dence. He shows skill in coherent dialogue when he 
employs amoebean verse in eclogues 2, 4, and 6. See also 
PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, para. 5. 

Life and Works. Clementina Chiavola, Della vita e dell* opera 
di Calpurnio Siculo (1921). 

Trxt: E. Baehrens. PLM iii; H. Schenk). Ctdp. et Netnet. 
bucohca (1885) and in Postgate, CPL\ C. Giarracano, Calp. et 
Nemes, bucoltca (1924). 

Comm I- NT ary: C. H. Keene, Eclogues of Calp. and AVm. (1887). 

Translations: E. J. L. Scott (octosyllabic verse; 1S90); J. W. 
and A. M. Duff (prose; Locb, 1934). 

Special Studies: M. Haunt, De carminibus bucol. Calp. et 
Nemes. (1854) (‘Meliboeua* — Calp. Piso); F. Chyfil, Der Kclogen- 
Jichler Calp. u. seine Vorbilder (1094) (‘Meliboeus’ Columella); 
F. SkutBch, ‘Calp. Sic.' in PW\ J. Hubaux, Les Thames bucoltques dans 
la poisie latino (1930); K. Ceaareo, La puesia dt Calpurmo Siculo 
(1930- J. W. D. 

CALPURNIUS (2) FLACCUS (2nd c. a.d.), author of 
declamations (see declamatio, para, i) from fifty-three 
of which excerpts survive (Schanz-Hosius- Kruger, Rom. 
Lit, Gesch, 1922, 153). 

G. Lehnert, Calp. Place. Declamationes (1903). 

CALPURNIUS^ see also agricola, bestia, didulus, 

CRASSUS, PISO. 

CALVINUS (i), GAius sextius (cos. 1 24 B.C.), in 123, 
following Flaccus* war in south Gaul, defeated the 
Salluvii, and founded a small settlement of Roman 
veterans at Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence). 

CALVINUS (2), Gnaeus Domitius, with C. Memmius, 
his fellow-candidate for the consulate in 54 B.C., made 
an infamous compact with the then consuls (Cic. Alt, 
4, 17. 2); this Memmius disclosed, but despite the dis- 
turbances which followed Calvinus was elected consul in 
July 53 for the lestof that year. In the war he fought for 
Caesar, against Scipio in Thessaly, against Phamaces 
who defeated him at Nicopolis, and in Africa. In 42, 
while bringing reinforcements to the triumvirs, he was 
trapped on the Adriatic by Ahenobarbus, and lost his 
whole force. But he was made consul again in 40, and 
afterwards governed Spain, with notorious severity to 
the troops; in 36 he triumphed, and from his spoils 
decorated the Regia (q.v.). G. E. F. C. 

CALVISIUS SABINUS9 Gaius, served under Caesar 
in the Civil War, and was appointed governor of Africa 
(45 B.C.). He was consul in 39, and commanded a fleet 
for Octavian in 38. In 28 he triumphed *ex Hispania’. 

Appian, BCiv, 5; Dio CasaiuB, bk. 48. 

CALVUS. Gaius Licinius Macer (82-47 b.c.), Roman 
orator and poet, son of the annalist C. Licinius Macer 
(d. 66 B.C.). He left twenty-one speeches ; the names of 
five have been preserved, one of which was against 
Vatinius, defended on the occasion (54 d.c.) by Cicero. 
Calvus was an orator of the Attic school. His speeches 
were the product of careful research and painstaking 
polish and compression, but lacked ease, vigour, and 
freshness (Cic. Brut, 283-4; Fam. 15.21.4; Quint. 10. i. 
115; Tac. Dial. 18, 21, 25). His poetic output was 
somewhat similar to that of Catullus, whose friend he 
was and with whom he is grouped by Horace (Sat. i. 10. 
19), Propertius (2. 25. 4), and Ovid (Am, 3. 9. 62). He 
wrote light, sportive pieces, fierce lampoons, elegies 
(including a lament for his wife or mistress, Quintilia, 
Prop. 2. 34. 89-'9o; cf. Catull. 96), an epithalamium. 


and an cpyllion entitled lo (presumably presenting many 
Alexandrian features), from which Ovid probably bor- 
rowed. Fragments of his speeches and poetry are few 
and brief. 

H. Malcovati, ORFiii (1930), 167 ff.; W. Morel, FPL 0927); F. 
riessis, Calvus (fragments, commentary, testimoniat biugrapiucnl 
and literary atudy, 2896). A. M. D. 


CALVUS, see also scipio (3). 

CALYPSO (KaXvi/jcOf ‘she who conceals’), a nymph, 
daughter of Atlas (q.v.; Od. 1. 14 and 50 ff.). She lived 
on the island of Ogygie, ‘where is the sea’s navel*, i.e. 
a great way from any known land, and there received 
Odysseus when shipwrecked on his way from Circe’s 
island (cf. odysseus). Though she promised to make him 
immortal if he would stay and be her husband (5. 209), 
he desired to return home; therefore, at the command of 
Zeus, conveyed by Ilcrmes (5. 105 fl.) she let him go 
in the eighth year (7. 259-61), providing him with 
materials and tools to construct a makeshift boat (oyehlrj, 
5. 251; the description shows that it was not a ‘raft*). 
After Homer, little is added to her story. In the Odyssey 
nothing is said of her having children by Odysseus,; but 
in Hesiod, Theog. 1017-18 (an interpolation?) sht has 
two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous. More commspnly 
her son (by Odysseus or Atlas ; in post-Homcric genea- 
logies she is often daughter of Oceanus or Nereuaj) is 
Auson, eponym of Ausonia (S. Italy), also called sorl of 
Circe (see, c.g., schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 553 and Eustathius 
on Dionysius Periegeta, 78). H. J. R. 


CAAIARINA, a Dorian colony near mod. Scoglitti in 
southern Sicily, w^as founded (599 B.C.), then destroyed 
(553), by Syracuse. Hippocrates of Gela refounded (491), 
and Gelon of Syracuse again destroyed it (484). Founded 
a third time — again by Gela (461) — Camarina became 
prosperous but, itself comparatively weak, necessarily 
supported stronger States, e.g. Leontini (427) and then 
Athens (424) against Syracuse, Syracuse against Athens 
(413). The Camarinaeans, disobeying Delphi, drained 
a nearby marsh, thus exposing their city: hence the 
proverb /zt) kLv€i Kapidpivav (= ‘let sleeping dogs lie'). 
After 406 Camarina was subject to Carthage, was tem- 
porarily liberated by 'Fimoleon (339), and was finally 
destroyed during the First Punic War (258). • 

Hdt. 7. I54f-; Thuc. 4. 25; 6. 5, 75; Diod. ii. 76; 13; *4: >6; 
19; 20 ; 23; Polyb. bk. i. B. Pace, Camarina (1927); J. B^rard, 
Bibliogr. lopogr. (1941), 44. E. T. S. 

CAMBYSES (Kamhuiya), son of Cyrus the Great; king 
of Persia 529-521 D.c. The main achievement of his 
reign was the conquest of Egy^pt in 525 B.c. (Hdt. 3. 
1-15). He planned further military expeditions against 
Carthage, Ethiopia, and Siwa Oasis, but the first proved 
impracticable, the second was a partial failure, and in 
the third the Persian force perished in the desert. These 
misfortunes may have changed him from a wise and toler- 
ant ruler to the tyrannical madman of Herodotus* account. 
He died in Syria while returning to suppress the rebel 
Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis. 

J. V. Pra.^ck, ‘Kambysea', Alte Orient xiv. 2 (1913); PW, s.v. 
‘Kambyaea’ (C. F. Lehmiinn-llaupt). M. S. D. 

CAMELS. The camel of the Graeco-Roman and Ira- 
nian worlds, including Bactria, was the one-humped 
Arabian species; the two-humped ‘Bactrian’ camel be- 
longed to India, China, and central Asia; the ‘Bactrian* 
camej, sent to Xerxes with the Saca tribute is depicted at 
Persepolis as an Arabian with two humps. Camels were 
common draught animals in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; Alexander and Ptolemy I utilized swift drome- 
daries for messages across the desert; Antiochus III had 
a camel corps, as had Romans (dromedarii) and Parthians 
later. But the real use of camels in war was shown by 
Surenas (q.v.), though seemingly he had no imitators. 

W. W. T. 
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GAMENAE, Roman goddesses, identified since Livius 
Andronicus (Odism, fr. i) with the Muses. They seem, 
however, to be water-deities, having a grove and spring 
outside the Porta Capena(Plut. Numa 1 3 ; Platner-Ashby, 
89) whence the Vestals drew water daily, also a little 
shHne {aedicula^ Servius on Aen. i. 8, who says it was 
of bronze and dedicated by Numa; its dedication-day 
was 13 Aug.,/ajf. Antiates). Libation was made to them 
with milk and water (Serv. Dan. on Verg. EcL 7. zi). 
Their shrine, being struck by lightning, was removed 
to the temple of Hercules Musarum (Servius, first cita- 
tion above). 

See Wiuowa, RK 219. H. J. R. 

CAMEOS, see gems. 

CAMERINUS, see sulpicius (3). 

CAMILLA, a legendary Volscian maiden, whose father, 
Mctabus, in flight fastened her to a javelin, dedicated 
her to Diana, and threw her across the Amisenus river. 
After life as a huntress she joined the forces of Tumus, 
engaged in battle, and was killed by the Etruscan Arruns. 
Virgil alone (Aen. 7. 803; ii. 539-828) relates her story. 
See HARPALYCE, A S. P. 

CAMILLUS (i), Marcus Funius, the saviour and second 
founder of Rome after the Gallic invasion (387 B.C.). 
The splendour of his career is emphasized by the con- 
tinuous embellishments which the account of it under- 
went from the fourth century B.c. onwards. Political 
pamphleteers, especially from the time of Sulla, exploited 
the story of Camillus for propaganda purposes : so Livy 
(5. 51 flF.) puts into his mouth a programme foreshadow- 
ing the Roman traditionalism of Augustus* policy, 
Camillus* earliest and greatest victory was the capture 
of Etruscan Veii (c. 396 B.c.); soon afterwards he 
reduced Falerii. As a war memorial a golden basin was 
dedicated to Apollo in the treasury of the Maasiliotes at 
Delphi. This fact need not be questioned, since contacts 
had already been established, through Etruria, between 
Rome and the Greek world, while Greek fourth-century 
historians (e.g. Aristotle) dealt with Camillus* career. 
Tradition alleged that Camillus, who had been exiled 
for appropriating some booty, retired to Ardea in exile, 
where he was appointed dictator when the Gauls at- 
tacked Rome: he levied an army, defeated the Gauls, 
and recovered the gold with which the Romans had 
bought off the invaders. Whether Camillus was ever 
actually exiled or not, the story was obviously invented to 
balance the defeat on the Allia and, despite traces of 
accounts drawn from the contemporary legends, the 
main elements in it were borrowed from the trial of 
the Scipioa. If Camillus did nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe, nobody contributed more whole-heartedly 
to Rome*B subsequent recovery. Although his home 
policy aimed at reasserting patrician influence, and he 
crushed the sedition of M. Manlius (q.v. 1) by force, 
his military reforms proved nevertheless favourable to 
the plebeians, since they gave recognition to individual 
merit and provided public pay, and he supported the 
plebeian claims to the supreme magistracies. Camillus’ 
policy of appeasement at home enabled him successfully 
to lead the Romans against the Aequi and Volscians, 
although his subsequent victories were undoubtedly 
exaggerated by tradition. 

For ■ourcc-criticism: Mommsen, RSm. Forseh. ii. 321 flF.; O. 
Hinchfeld, Kl. Schri/ten (1913), 273 flF.; E. TBubler, KUo 19x2; 
E. Burck, Die Ersdhlungtkumt da T. Livius (i934)i logff.; F. 
Altheim, Epochm d, rdm, Gesch. i (1934), 164 flf.; A. Momigliano, 
194a, XIX ff. P. T. 

CAMILLUS (z), Lucius Furius, a son of Camillus (i). 
As consul in 349 b.c. he defeated the Gauls through the 

454B 


efforts of Valerius (q.v. 3) Corvus. Probably this success, 
and not a fictitious Auruncan victory in 345, induced him 
to dedicate the temple of Juno Moneta. 

Livy 7. a8. F. E. Adcock, CAH vti. 587. E, T. S. 

CAMILLUS (3), Lucius Furius, a grandson of (i). 

In 338 B.c. he and his fellow-consul, C. Maenius, crushed 
the Latins and dissolved the Latin League — an exploit 
that earned them honorific statues in the Forum (Livy 
8. 13). Camillus* second consulship (325) was undis- 4 
tinguished owing to illness (Livy 8. 29). E. T. S. 

CAMILLUS, an acolyte in Roman cult, fern. Camilla, 
They might be the children of the officiant, but must 
have both parents alive {pueri patrimi et matrimi)^ be 
below the age of puberty, and of course free-bom. 

See Marquardt-WiBBowa, Staatsvervi. iii, 2. 227. 

CAMPANIA lies between the Apennines and the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea in Italy, extending from Latium to the 
Surrentine promontory. This fertile, volcanic plain 
annually produced three, sometimes four, cereal and 
vegetable crops. Its roses, fruits, olives (from Venafrum), 
and wines (from the isolated mountains Vesuvius, Gaums, 
Mossicus, Callicula) were also famous. In the Hay of 
Naples it possessed an excellent harbour, and Puteoli 
(q.v.) became Italy’s chief port. The mild climate and 
beautiful luxuriousness of Campania constantly attracted 
invaders and reputedly sapped the martial energies of its 
inhabitants (Polyb. 3, 91). After 750 B.c. Greeks began 
colonizing the coast, drove back the indigenous popula- 
tion (known traditionally as Ausones), and extended their 
influence even to Rome (see cumae). In the interior c. 

600 an invading Etruscan minority established a league 
of twelve cities headed by Capua, but failed to capture 
Cumae (Polyb. 2. 17). The Greeks indeed badly defeated 
these Campanian Etruscans in 474. Invading Sabelli 
(q.v.), however, proved irresistible : they captured Capua 
c. 440, Cumae r. 425, and imposed their language on and 
merged with the indigenous population (Diod. 12. 31. 76 ; 
Livy 4. 37) ; henceforth the Campanians are called Osci 
(q.v.). This name, as its -co- sufflx shows, is pre- 
Sabellian (for Sabellian tribal names had an -no- sufRx, 

-CO- like ~(a)ti- being non-Sabellian. Cf. Ardeates, 
Ardeatini). These Osci, although more civilized than 
their Samnite or Roman neighbours and although skilled 
mercenary soldiers, were no match for fresh Sabellian 
invaders and consequently sought Roman protection c. 

343 B.c, Thereafter, although the Oscan and Greek 
languages long survived here, Campanian history is 
linked with Roman (see capua). Campania witnessed 
heavy fighting in the wars of the Republic and suffered 
disasters like the eruption of Vesuvius. Nevertheless it 
remained a prosperous area with an excellent road- 
system and numerous villas. After Augustus Campania 
included Latium; indeed the name was ultimately re- 
stricted to Latium, the Campagna of to-day. 

Strabo 5. 242; Pliny, HN 3. 59 {.; Florua i. 16. 3. K. J, Beloch, 
Campanien' (1890); R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 51; A. 
Sambon, Monnain antiqi^ de I’ltalu i (1903), 137; R. M. Peterson, 
Local Cults of Campania (Rome, 1910); If. Day, Yale Classical 
Studies iii (1932), 167 (well documented); J. Whatmough, Founda- 
tions of Roman Italy (X937), 29a; G. Spano, La Campamaf slice nelle 
etd pid remote (i94i)> I^* T. S. 

CAMPS. When the Roman camp (castra) was described 
by Polybius (6. 27-32) about 143 b.c., its stereotyped 
form was already taken for granted ; indeed, no Roman 
historian troubles to describe it. It is associated with the 
earliest annals of Roman history (cf. Livy 10. 32. 9; 34. 

46. 8; 40. 27. 1-7; 41. 2. ii), but its origins are doubtful. 

R. Lehmann-Hartleben assigns its introduction to the 
Etruscans and would connect it with Assyrian war- 
entrenchments (Die Traianssdule(igz 6 ), io)« while others 
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would connect it with the terremare (q.v.) settlements of 
prehistoric Italy, too often assumed to be normally sym- 
metrical (Antiquity xiii. 320). The augural principles 
associated with its planning certainly appear in the earli- 
est Roman colonies of which we have archaeological 
knowledge, and its development is undoubtedly a Roman 
invention. 

Polybius describes a camp for a consular army of two 
Roman legions with an equivalent number of Italian 
allies. It is square, and faces in the most convenient 
direction (contrast Veget. i. 23). Its plan is based upon 
the generars tent (praetorium, q-v.) and the loo-foot street 
(via principalis)^ parallel therewith. The legions (each 
grouped as 1,200 hastati^ i ,200 principes, 600 triariif and 
1,200 velites) and the bulk of the allies were encamped 
by centuriae (then of 60 men each) and turmae in parallel 
divisions along streets at right angles to the via principalis^ 
and were divided at the position of the fifth cohort by a 
second large cross-street, hence called via quintana. The 
praetorium is flanked by six tribunes* tents disposed along 
the via principalis^ with open spaces behind them serving 
respectively as forum and quaestorium. Then comes a 
third cross-street, belli nd which lay the extraordinarii 
(selected allied troops) with auxilia (foreign levies) on the 
flanks. The enclosing rampart (vallwri) and ditch (fossa) 
were divided from the host by an intervallum 200 feet 
wide, serving for booty, and probably for the velites, 
about whose position there is ambiguity (Stolle, Das Lager 
und Heer der Riimcr (1912), 94-104). There are many 
points of resemblance between this Polybian plan and 
the camps of the second century n.c. excavated by A. 
Schulten at Numantia (q.v.), though the allotment of 
space differs considerably, maniples being grouped 
round a square rather than in long narrow strigae. 

An imperial camp of the third century a.d. (Rh, Mus, 
xlviii. 243) is described in the anonymous treatise De 
Munitionibus Castrorum. While Polybius had tried to 
describe common practice, this imperial camp is treated 
as a mere exercise in castrametation, using factors un- 
likely to be found in conjunction. The differences are 
striking. The proportion of the whole work is not square 
but tertiata, one-third being called praetentura and two- 
thirds retentura. Auxiliaries and irregulars take the place 
of extraordinarii and occupy the whole praetentura. The 
via quintana has moved to behind the praetorium. The 
legionaries are quartered around the whole encampment, 
lying between the intervallum and a street called via 
sagularis. The unit for all regulars is no longer the 
maniple, but the centuria of 80 men. The quaestorium has 
moved to behind the praetorium and such institutions as 
the hospital (valetudinarium), of which Polybius makes 
no mention, have appeared. Archaeology does not supply 
examples of Imperial camps on so large and detailed a 
scale as the Republican camps at Numantia. For de- 
fences and outlines, the British groups of Northumber- 
land and Scotland are unrivalled. At Masada, west of 
the Dead Sea, there is a remarkable series of small siege- 
camps, filled with temporary buildings in the manner of 
Numantia, while the manoeuvre-camps of Cawthom 
should also be noted. 

H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (1912), 226 ff.; A. 
Schulten, Numantia i-iv (1914-31); Kroinayer-Vcith, Heerwesen 
und Krtegsfiihrung der Griechen und Romem (1928) ; for Northumber- 
land examples, I. A. Richmond, Northumberland County History xv. 
116-29; Scottish examples, W. Roy, Military Antiquities of the 
Romans in North Rritain (1793); for Masada, Antiquity iii. 195 f. and 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vercins Ivi; De Munitionibus 
Castrorum, ed. Lang (1848), von Domaszewski (1887). 1 . A. R. 

CAMPUS MARTIUS9 originally the Tiber flood-plain 
bounded by the Pincian, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills 
of Rome, was once pasture, though Tarquin grew com 
there, and, being outside the pomerium (q.v.), was used 
for army musters and exercises, for the comitia centuriataj 
and for foreign cults, as of Pluto and Proserpine, Apollo 
(431 B.C.), and Bcllona (296 B.c.). Republican public 


works, the Villa Publica (435 B.C.), Forum Holitorium, 
Circus Flaminitis (221 B.C.), Porticus Octavia (168 b.c.) 
and Minucia(iio B.c.), and many unidentified temples, as 
in the Forum Boarium and Piazza Argentina, soon overran 
its south end. The Theatrum Pompei (52 B.c.), with huge 
porticus, foreshadows the immense buildings of the 
Augustan viri triumphales, the temple of Neptune by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus (c. 32 B.C.), amphitheatrum Tauri 
(29 B.C.), the Mausoleum, gardens, and crematorium of 
Augustus (28 B.C.), porticus Octaviae (27 B.c.), the Saepta 
lulia (q.v., 26 B.c.), Agrippa’s Baths, water-garden, 
aqueduct (q.v.), Pantheon (q.v.) and porticus Argonauta- 
rum (25 B.C.), the theatres of Marcellus and Balbus (the 
latter with Crypta) of 13 B.C., a monumental sun-dial 
(10 B.C.) of which the gnomon was an obelisk of Psam- 
metichus II, and the Ara Pads (q.v., 9 b.c.). Imperial 
buildings came to fill the remaining space. Gaius pro- 
jected an amphitheatre, and perhaps built the Iseum et 
Serapeum vowed by the triumvirs. Nero built thermae 
(a.d. 62-4). Domitian erected the Templum Divorum 
(Vespasiani et Titi), a stadium (now Piazza Navona), and 
odeum. Hadrian added the hasilicae of Matidia and 
Marciana, with a temple to the former. Pius honoured 
Hadrian with a temple (a.d. 145), and is himself com- 
memorated by a crematorium and columna Divi Pii, With 
famous panels on its base, while the templum divi Marci 
is associated with the more famous Column, with spiral 
reliefs of the Marcomannic wars. 1. A, R. 

CAMULODUNUM, modem Colchester (Essex). A site 
to the west of the Roman (and modem) town, was oc- 
cupied c. 10 B.C. by the Belgic conquerors of the IVino- 
vantes and was the capital and mint of Cunobelinus 
(q.v.), as well as the principal trading port of Britain (cf. 
Fox, Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia vii. 159). Captured 
in Claudius* campaign of a.d. 43, it served as a base for 
the conquest of Britain, and in 50 a colony (colonia 
Victricensis) was founded close by, which was probably at 
first the provincial capital. This unwalled town was 
sacked by Boudicca in 61 and was subsequently rebuilt 
in regular insulae to cover an area of c. 108 acres. Its 
defences were a clay bank, to which, as appears, a stone 
wall was added c. a.d. ioo. Important remains are the 
substructures of a temple (probably not that of Divus 
Claudius), an underground structure with drains (possibly 
a Mithraeum), and the monumental west (Balkcrne) 
gate. Samian pottery was made here in the second cen- 
tury. Its subsequent history is virtually unknown: a 
censitor civium Romanonm is mentioned (ILS 2740, 
2nd c.), and it was possibly the scat of a bishopric (Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Hi. 196, n. i). 

Summaries in CIL vii. 33-6; 7 R 5 ix. 139-69; Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments (NE. Essex), 20-32. Recent excavation 
(mainly on the pre-Roman site) summarized in JRS and Trans, 
kssex Arch. Soc. Sec also C. F. C. Ilawkes and M. R. Hull, Camulo- 
dunum (1947). Pottery: T. May, Catalogue (1930). C. £. S. 

CANABAE, the name given to the civil settlements that 
grew up around the legionary fortresses, e.g. at Mogun- 
tiacum, Camuntum, and Lambaesis. Their inhabitants 
were Roman citizens, many of whom were discharged 
soldiers returning to the scene of their military service. 
Canabae were vici (q.v.) and had magistrates with the 
titles of magistri or curatores, and probably a local council. 
During the second century a.d. many of them were given 
the status of municipia (q.v.). 

Soldiers who give castris as their birthplace were bom 
in the canabae of the camp where their fathers, who had 
contracted an illegal marriage, were stationed. 

M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(1926), passim. H. M. D. P. 

CANALS. Although the science of irrigation was highly 
developed in Mesopotamia and Egypt, and was familiar 
to the Romans, whose irrigation works in the province 
of Africa enabled it to provide Rome with com. few 
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navigable canals were constructed in antiquity. Piro- 
posds to canalize rivers by diverting their course met 
with some religious opposition (Hdt. x. 174; Tac. Ann, 

I. 79). Xerxes’ famous canal across Athos was seldom 
imitated. From very ancient times (Hdt, 2. 158) a canal, 
which was reopened by Trajan, connected the Nile 
with the Gulf of Suez. The idea of constructing a canal 
across the Isthmus of Corinth appealed to Caesar and 
Caligula, and work was begun on it under Nero (Suet. 
Nero 19; Plin. HN 4. 45), but not completed. Tacitus 
(Ann. 13. 53) mentions a scheme for connecting the 
Moselle to the Sa6ne by a canal, to connect the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Pliny (Tra, 41-2, 61-2) 
asked Trajan for the services of an engineer (librator) to 
connect a lake in Bithynia with the sea by means of a 
canal; his letters show that the Romans were familiar 
with the use of the sluice (cataracta). Nero proposed the 
construction of a canal from the Bay of Naples to the 
Tiber (Tac. Ann. 15. 42; Suet. Nero 31). The most 
successful canals made by the Romans were near the 
mouths of rivers. Corbulo connected the Meuse with 
the Rhine (Tac. Ann. ii. 20), and Drusus linked the 
Rhine with the Zuyder Zee (ib. 2. 8). Marius facilitated 
the approach to the Rh6ne by the construction of the 
Fossae Marianae, through which seafaring ships were 
enabled to enter the east mouth of the river (Strabo 4. 
183, Plut Mar. II 5). 

M. L. de la Blanch&re, Dar.-Sag., s.v. *Fossa*. G. II. S. 

CANDIDATUS, a candidate for a magistracy. Officially 
named petitor (his rivals were therefore styled competi^ 
tores)f he was called candidatus because he wore a white, 
or whitened, toga when greeting electors in the forum. 
He was then accompanied by a slave (nomenclator) who 
reminded him of the names of the electors, and by a 
crowd of partisans (sectatores), mostly freedmen, whose 
task was to secure votes by bargaining and bribing, either 
directly or through special agents. The divisores were 
charged with distributing money to the voting members 
of the tribes. To prevent or limit canvassing, legislation 
de amhitu (see ambitus) was enacted, but unsuccessfully. 
A radical change occurred when Tiberius ’recom- 
mended’, that is in fact appointed, at least some of the 
candidates. From Vespasian onwards all candidates were 
recommended by the emperors, who conferred upon 
them the title of candidati Caesaris as a mark of favour. 

Mommsen, ll 6 m, Staatsr. i*. 477 ff.; ii*. 921 ff.; W. Kubitschek, 
PW, s.v. P. T. 

CANIDIUS CRASSUS, Publius, was legatus to Lepi- 
dus in 43 B.C., and subsequently one of Antony’s most 
trusted officers. He fought in the Perusine War and 
became consul sujfectus after the peace of Brundisium. 
He was sent to Armenia in 37, subdued the Iberians and 
Albanians in the Caucasus, and subsequently joined 
Antony in the Parthian expedition. Canidius was left in 
command of Antony’s army at Actium, escaped before its 
surrender, and rejoined Antony in Egypt, where he was put 
to death by Octavian after the occupation of Alexandria. 

Velleius 2. 85-7; Plutarch, Antony; Appian, BCiv. 5. 50; Dio 
Cassius 49. 24. G. W. R. 

C^NINIUS (i) REBILUS, gaius, a novus homo and 
legate, who served Caesar well against Vercingetorix. In 
49 B.c. he was sent by Caesar to Pompey to arrange 
a compromise. He fought in Africa and later in Spain. 
On the last day of 45, on the sudden death of a consul, 
Caesar appointed him consul for a few hours. A. M. 

CANINIUS (2) RUFUS, of Comum, a neighbour of 
the younger Pliny, much occupied with his land estates, 
but possessing an epic bent which Pliny encouraged, as 
he did in the case of Octavius Rufus and others. His 
literary interests are discernible from Pliny’s letters to 
hkci(i. 3;ai. 8;3. 7;6. 21; 7. 18; 8. 4; 9. 33). J.W.D. 


CANIUS RUFUS, from Gades, a poet friend of 
Martial, who alludes to his versatility and merriment in 
epigram 3. 20 (cf. i. 61. 9; i. 69). 

CANNAE, a village on the south bank of the Auiidus 
in Apulia, the site of Hannibal’s great victory in 216 b.c. 

L. Acmilius Paullus and C. Terentius Varro (qq.v.) with 
perhaps 48,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry (rather than 
the 90,000 which Polybius implies) faced Hannibal’s 
35,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Hannibal’s convex 
crescent-shaped formation gradually became concave 
under pressure of the Roman centre which, being thus 
encircled and finally surrounded by Hannibal’s cavalry in 
the rear, failed to break through and was cut to pieces. 
The long-debated question whether the battlefield lay 
north or south of the river now appears to be settled in 
favour of the south by the reported discovery of a large 
military cemetery there. 

Polybius 3. 107-18. Livy 22. 43-9. See also punic wars . For 
excavations, see Arch. Anz. 1938, 717. H, H. S. 

CANTABRI, a sea-coast and mountain tribe of Spain 
situated cast of the Astures (q.v.). Their poverty and 
primitive characteristics are described by Strabo (3. 3. 
7-8, pp. 155-6), who ascribes to them a sort of gynaeco- 
cracy (3. 4. 18, p. 165). They were finally reduced by 
the Romans in campaigns from 26 to 19 B.c. which were 
led by Augustus (26-25) and Agrippa (19). Those who 
survived this Cantabrian War were cither deported from 
their mountain homes or remained under the super- 
vision of Roman troops. Juliobriga (nowadays Reinosd) 
is the only known Roman foundation. Pliny mentions 
plumbum nigrum, or lead, and magnetic iron, as natural 
resources. 

On the wars Bee D. Magie, CPhil. 1920, and R. Syme, AJPhil. 
1934. A. Schulten, Los Cantabros y Astures (1943). J. J. Van N. 

CANTHARUS, Athenian comic poet, victorious in 
422 B.c. (IG ii®. 2318). His Zvfipaxia seems to have 
dealt with the ostracism of Hyperbolus in 417. 

FCG i. 251; CAP i. 764-6; Demial^czuk, Supp. Com. 28. 

CANTICA, the lyric or musical portions of a I..atin 
comedy (e.g. in Plautus) as contrasted with diverbium. 
Lyric cantica scarcely exist in Terence. See metre. 
LATIN, I (B). 

CANTORES EUPHORIONIS, see neoterici. 

CANULEIUS, Gaius, tribune of the plebs in 445 b.c., 
is reputed to have enacted a rogatio or Lex Canuleia that 
allowed intermarriage between patricians and plebeians, 
probably by recognizing the legitimacy of children of 
plebeian mothers, and by admitting them to the patrician 
gentes. Livy’s lively but historically almost worthless 
account contains difficulties (e.g. the carrying of the law 
in the tribal assembly, and its connexion with the first 
plebeian attempts to win admission to the consulate), but 
the fact and approximate date of the law are indisputable. 

G. Dc Sanctis, Stor. d. Rom. ii. 55 ff. On the question of inter- 
marriage between patricians and plebeians ace now 11. Last, JRS 
1945. 3 iff- I’ T- 

CANUS, see JULIUS (3). 

CANUSIUM (nowadays Canosa), on the river Aufidus, 
was an Apulian city, probably of Daunian origin (cf. 
Pliny, HN 3. 104), although late-Canosan pottery^ 
necropolis finds, coins, and language indicate much 
hcllenization by 300 B.c. (cf. Hot. Sat. 1. 10. 30). After 
submitting to Rome (318 b.c.), Canusium remained faith- 
ful until the Social War, which apparently caused it to 
decline somewhat (Strabo 6. 283 ; Livy 9. 20; App. BCiv. 
I. 42, etc.). However, situated on the Via Traiana, it 
soon recovered to become a municipium, an Antonine 
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colonia, and the chief Apulian city in the sixth century 
(Procop. 3. 18). For a list of its decuhona (a.d. 223) see 
Dessau ILS 6121 (cf. 8703 b, 5188). 

N. Jacobone, Caniuium (igss)* S. 

CAPANEUS {Ka 7 Tav€vs), in mythology, son of Hippo- 
nous and father of Sthenelus (//. 4. 367 ; Hyg. Fab, 70. i) ; 
one of the Seven against Thebes, cf. adrastus. As he 
climbed on the walls, boasting that not even Zeus should 
stop him, he was destroyed by a thunderbolt (Aesch. 
Sept, 427 ; Eur. Phoen. 1 1 72 ff. (from the cyclic Thehais ?)). 

H. J. R. 

CAPEULA, Martianus, see martianus capella. 

CAPER* Flavius (late 2nd c. a.d.), grammarian, whose 
lost treatises De Latinitate (containing citations from old 
Latin authors) and De Dubiis Generibus were freely used 
by later writers. The Orthographia and De Verbis Dubiis 
extant under his name (ed. Keil, Gramrr, Lat. vii. 92- 
107; 107-12) are apocryphal. 

Cf. Teuffcl, S 374 i 3 ; Schans-Hosius, § 599. J. F. M. 

CAPITE CENSI, see centuria. 

CAPrrO (i), Gaius Ateius, tribune of the plebs 55 B.c., 
opposed Pompey and Crassus. He announced adverse 
prodigies (which Crassus disregarded) and was conse- 
quently punished in 50 with a nota censoria^Cic, Div. 1 . 29). 

CAPITO (2), Gaius Ateius, a Roman jurist of the first 
decade of the Empire. He came of a modest family, but 
obtained the consulship (in a.d. 5), and was curator 
aquarum from a.d. i 3 to 22, the year of his death. With 
his contemporaries 'maximae auctoritatis fuit' (Pompon. 
Dig, I. 2. 2. 47). As a disciple of the jurist Ofilius, he was 
contemporary and rival of Antistius (q.v. 2) Labeo. 
Their political, scientific, and personal antagonism was 
the origin — if Pomponius* account is true — of the schools 
of jurists, the Sabinians (Sabinus was a disciple of Capito) 
and Proculians. Capito was conservative in his legal 
doctrines, whilst Labeo was an independent innovator. 
They were also political adversaries, but in an inverse 
sense; Capito approved of the new constitution, Labeo 
was an obstinate republican, even under the new regime. 
His activity as a writer was considerable : a comprehensive 
work De lure Pontificio, a large collection entitled Come- 
ctanea (there was a chapter de iudiciis publicis, another de 
officio seuatorio) ; a monograph De lure Sacrificiorum, He 
is rarely quoted by the jurists, but more plentifully by 
non-legal authors (Gellius, Plinius, Festus, Macrobius). 

P. JOrs, PWf i.y. *Ateiua ( 8 )'; B. KUbler, Gach. d, rSm, Rechts 
(1925)1 259 ff. Collection of passages preserved in non>legal authors' 
works in Huschke-Seckel-KQbler, Jurisprudentia anteiuttiniana i* 
(1908), 6a-7a. A. B. 

CAPITO, see also sinnius. 

CAPITOL, CAPITOLIUM, or MONS CAPITOLI- 
NUS, one of the hills of Rome : an isolated mass left by 
erosion, with two peaks, Capitolium proper and Arx. 
At all periods it constituted less a part of the inhabited 
area of the city than a citadel and sanctuary : it is men- 
tioned chiefly in connexion with religious observances, 
especially triumphs, and with military operations. It was 
crowned by the Tarquins’ temple, dedicated in 509 B.c. 
by a first consul of the Republic to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, Minerva, and Juno, who had been previously 
installed on the Quirinal (Varro, Ling. 5, 158). The 
original platform of the temple (55 m. by 60 m. in area), 
still exists ; but the original temple, embellished in 296, 
275 t i 93 i I 79 » and 142, was burnt in 83 B.c. The new 
temple of Lutatius Catulus (69 B.c.), renovated and re- 
paired by Augustus in 26 and 9 b.c., was burnt down 
in A.D. 69, while Vespasian’s temple perished in the fire 
of A.D. 80. Domitian’s building, dedicated two years later, 
cost 12,000 gold talents and lasted until a.d. 455, when 
Gaiseric the Vandal plundered it. The Tarpeian Rock 


(q.v.) lay close by, on the south-west shoulder of ^e 
hill. On the north summit of the hill, originally distin- 
guished as the arx, lay the temple of Juno Moneta (344 
B.C.), the auguraculum (an atigur’s observation post with 
primitive hut), and the temple of Concordia (216 B.c.). 
On the col between the hills lay the curious aedes Veiovis 
(Vitr. 4. 8« 4) and the asylum inter duos lucos associated 
with Romulus. The east face of the hill was occupied by 
the Tabularium (q.v.) and the approach-road {clivus 
Capitolinus), paved in 174 B.c. 

Both hill and the temple of Jupiter were reproduced 
in many cities of Italy and the Roman West, and either 
hill or temple or both in Roman Byzantium ; Jerusalem, 
as refounded by Hadrian, was styled Aelia Capitolina. 
The right to erect such Capitolia was at first probably 
reserved for Roman coloniae. A. W. V. B. and 1. A. R. 

CAPPADOCIA at one time designated the whole region 
between the Halys and the Euphrates, and from the 
Euxine Sea to Cilicia; but the northern part became 
'Cappadocian Pontus’ or simply 'Pontus' (q.v.), and the 
central and southern part Greater Cappadocia. This 
latter consists of a rolling plateau, almost treeless jn its 
western portion, some broken volcanic areas in the centre 
and west (the cone of Mt. Argaeus reaches i2,ood^ ft.), 
and the ranges, for the most part well watered and ^well 
limbered, of the Taurus and Antitaunis. A rigorous 
winter climate limits production to hardy cereals and fruits. 
Grazing was always important; the Persian kings levied a 
tribute of i ,500 horses, 50,000 sheep, and 2,000 mules, and 
Roman emperors kept studs of race-horses there. Mines 
are mentioned of quartz, salt, Sinopic earth, and silver. 
Since the passes were frequently closed in winter the 
country was isolated, and consequently developed slowly. 

The Medo-Persian conquest led to the formation of 
an Iranian nobility with feudal dominion over con- 
siderable districts. Besides these there existed large 
areas owned by temples and ruled by priests, such as the 
territories of Ma of Comana and Zeus of Venasa. Nobles 
and priests often rivalled the authority of the kings. 
The ordinary people lived in villages on the large estates 
or as serfs on the temple territories, supplying their 
masters with labour and revenues and the raw material 
for an active slave-trade. 

The satrap Ariarathes refused to submit to Alexander ; 
his descendants added Cataonia to their possessions, and 
were recognized as kings from c. 255 B.c. Ariarathes IV 
supported Antiochus III against Rome at Magnesia 
in 190, but he and his successors thereafter adopted a 
philo-Roman policy. Their efforts at hellenization and 
urbanization made slow progress, as Mazaca and Tyana 
remained almost the only cities. Devastated by Tigranes 
of Armenia in the Mithridatic Wars, Cappadocia was 
restored by Pompey, who gave the king large loans for 
reconstruction. Antony replaced this line, which had 
proved disloyal in the Parthian invasion, with the 
energetic Archelaus, who renamed Mazaca Caesarea and 
founded Archelais (Garsaura). He lost favour in Rome 
in his old age, and the military importance of Cappadocia 
led to its annexation in a.d. 17. A procuratorial province 
until Vespasian, it was joined with the Galatian complex 
under a consular legate until Trajan, after whom Pontus 
and Cappadocia remained united to the time of Diocle- 
tian. The eleven royal strategiai remained the basis of 
the provincial administration. Development of com- 
meroe from the West, the transfer of legions to the upper 
Euphrates, and the system of military roads aided the 
belated advancement of native communities to city rank, 
but at most they hardly occupied a third of the territory. 
Imperial estates, beginning with the royal properties, 
steadily increased through confiscations. 

Th. Reinach, TroM royaumet de VAtie Mineure (x888); CAH ix. 
2x1 ff.; xi. 606 ff.; Jone^ Eastern CitUi, 175 ff,; W. E. Givatkin, 
'Cappadocia aa a Roman Procuratorial Province’, C/niv. 0/ Mistouri 
Studies V (1930), no. 4. T. R. S. B. 
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CAPRARlAf see BALBAitEa insulab. 

CAPREAE (nowadays Capn), a beautiful, motintainous 
island near Naples (Strabo 5 . 248). Neolithic people once 
dwelt here, and, in prehistoric times, legendary Teleboae 
(Mon. Ant. I924» 305 ; Verg. Aen. 7. 735). In historical 
times Capreae vras Neapolitan territory until Augustus, 
who often stayed here, gave Neapolis Acnaria in ex- 
change (Suet. Attg. 92). Tiberius spent his last ten years 
on Capreae, amid wild debaucheries according to in- 
credible ancient records. Ruined villas afford tangible 
memorials of his sojourn ; he is said to have built twelve, 
named after various deities (Tac. Ann. 4. 67). After 
Tiberius the Caesars avoided Capreae except as a place 
of banishment, e.g. for Commodus* wife and sister (Dio 
Cass. 72. 4). Although arid, Capreae was fertile, but in 
antiquity never experienced municipal organization. 
The Romans knew its famous Blue Grotto. 

H. E. Trower, Book of Capri (1924): A. Maiuri, Breviario di 
Capri (193S). E. T. S. 

CAPROTINA. a title of Juno (q.v.), derived from the 
Nonac Caprotinae (7 July), i.e. Nones of the Wild Fig 
(caprificus), under which maid-servants had a sham fight 
with stones, etc,, and abused each other. It seems to be 
an old rite of fertility (fig-juice as equivalent to milk? cf. 
the Akikuyu rite in Man 1913, No. 3), grown unintelli- 
gible and relegated to slaves, though free-bom women 
also sacrificed on that day (Macrob. Sat. i, ii, 36); see 
further Wissowa, RK 184. H. J. R. 

CAPSA9 CAPSULA, see books, II. 2. 

CAPUA, a city of Campania. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that Capua was founded c. 600 D.C., probably 
by Etruscans ; it was certainly Etruscan in the sixth cen- 
tury (Veil. Pat. I. 7; Livy 4. 37). Capua gave its name 
to the entire surrounding plain, Ager Campanus (i.e. 
Capuanus)f later called Campania (q.v.). But it speci- 
fically dominated the immediately neighbouring terri- 
tory (Falemus Ager, Casilinum, Calatia, Suessula, 
Acerrae, Atella). Other Campanian cities (Suessa, 
Teanum, Nola, Nuceria, Neapolis, Cumae) pursued 
independent policies. After 474 B.c. Etruscan power in 
Campania declined and c. 440 Sabelli (q.v.) seized Capua, 
indefensible owing to its position in the open plain, and 
oscanized it (Diod. 12. 31). Henceforth the Campani of 
Capua are frequently mentioned. Threatened by fresh 
Sabellian invaders c. 343, they sought Roman protection 
but immediately proved treacherous. Accordingly Rome 
confiscated the Falemus Ager, gave Roman citizenship 
to the equites Campani and civitas sine suffragio (see 
municipium) to the other Campani (Livy 7. 29-8. 14). 
Capua, however, retained its Oscan language and magis- 
trates (tneddices), the latter with somewhat curtailed 
powers after 318 when praefecti Capuam Cwnas were 
appointed (Mommsen, Rom. ii”. 608). After 312 

the Via Appia linked Capua still more closely to Rome. 
In the Samnite Wars Capua behaved equivocally and 
witnessed much fighting (Diod. 19. 76; Livy 9. 25); it 
continued, however, to prosper, becoming indeed pro- 
verbial for its luxuriousness and pride (Ath. 12. 36). By 
218 it rivalled Carthage and Rome (Florus i. 16. 6). In 
2 16 Capua revolted to Hannibal, but in 21 1 Rome 
recaptured and severely punished it, executing its prom- 
inent citizens, depriving the remainder of political 
rights and confiscating its territory, which as Roman 
public domain was partly used for colonies (194) but 
mostly rented out at a substantial profit until distributed 
to 20,000 colonists by Julius Caesar (59) (Livy 23, 2 f.; 
26. 14 f.; Cic. Leg. Agr. i. 7; Veil. Pat. 2. 44). Capua 
itself remained a populous town, but without municipal 
privileges until after 90 B.c. (Cic. Sesi. lo). It suffered 
in the wars of the late Republic but under the Empire 
was a prosperous colonia, Augustus particularly favouring 


it (Dio Cass. 49. 14). It had declined somewhat, but 
was still a considerable dty when Vandals sacked it 
(456). Saracens finally destroyed Capua (840), the church 
of Santa Maria alone escaping to give the town its 
modem name (Santa Maria di Capua Vetere). Its re- 
fugees settled at Casilinum, the Capua of to-day. Capuan 
perfumes and bronzes were famous (Cic. Sest. 19; Pliny 
HN 34. 95). Its large amphitheatre proves its fondness 
for gladiatorial shows ; see also spartacus. 

J. Heurgon, Capoue priromaine (1942); R. S. Conway, Italic 
Dialects i (1897), 99; A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques de V Italic i 
(>903)1 387: Scav. 1924, 353 (for the magnificent Mithrueum); 

also see bibliography under Campania. £. T. S. 

CAPUT, see deminutio capitis. 

CAPYS (i), father of Anchises (//. 20. 239); (2) com- 
panion of Aeneas (Aen. 10. 145) and founder of Capua; 
(3) king of Alba Longa (Livy 1. 3. 8). 

CARACALLA, see AURELIUS (2). 

CARAT ACUS (the form Caractacus is found only in an 
inferior manuscript), son of Cunobelinus. With his 
brother Togodumnus he led the south-eastern Britons in 
the early struggles against the Roman invaders, and after 
the capture of Camulodunum (a.d. 43) he escaped to the 
tribes of the West (Silures and Ordovices), where he 
renewed hostilities against the governor Ostorius Scapula, 
by whom, however, he was defeated somewhere in the 
hills of the Welsh border. He fled to Cartimandua, queen 
of the Yorkshire Brigantes, who surrendered him to the 
Romans (51). Tacitus puts into his mouth a rhetorical 
speech delivered at Rome to Claudius, who spared his 
life. A Welsh genealogy of some authority ( Y Cymmrodor 
ix. 151) indicates that his great-grandson took a name 
Scaplaut ( = Scapulatus) cognate with that of his con- 
queror, and the name Caratacus itself reappears (e.g. 
Eph. Epigr. ix. 982). 

Tacitus, Ann, 12. 33-7; Collingwood-Myres, Roman Britain, 
75 ” 96 ' C. E. S. 

CARAUSIUS, Marcus Aurelius Maus(aeus?) (cf. 
Dessau, ILS 8928), a Menapian of mean origin who was 
appointed c. A.D. 287 to a command in the English 
Channel. He aroused, however, the suspicions of Maxi- 
mian and fled to Britain, where he proclaimed himself 
Emperor. An unsuccessful attempt to suppress him led 
to a settlement whereby he could represent himself as a 
colleague of the Emperors (c. 290) and extend his rule 
over north-eastern Gaul. His remarkable realm utilized 
the support of Franks and possibly Piets; and he may 
have instituted the fortification of the Saxon shore. The 
Caesar Constantius, however, ejected him from Bou- 
logne (293), and he was assassinated by his rationalis 
Allcctus. His name was perpetuated by post-Roman 
'tyrants* (cf. Num. Ckron.^ vii. 191-219; Inscr. Christ, 
Brit. 136) and in medieval fable. 

P. H. Webb, Reign and Coinage of Carausius (1907) (reproducing 
sources); C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule vii. 75-84; E. Stem, Gesch. 
des spdtrdmischen Reiches (1923), 97, 116; Colli ngwood- My res. 
Roman Britain, 276-7; C. H. V, Sutherland, Coinage in Roman 
Britain (1937), 62-71. C. E. S. 

GARBO (i), Gaius Papirius (d. iig B.c.), a strong 
supporter of the Agrarian Law of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and a Illvir for its execution from 129 b.c. As tribune, 
in 1 3 1, he furthered democratic legislation. His deser- 
tion of C. Gracchus at the end of 122 is perhaps a symp- 
tom of Gaius* alienation of moderate opinion. It won 
him the consulship for 120, when he defended Opimius; 
but when L. Crassus accused him, in 1 19, he committed 
suicide. Perhaps the story that Carbo had assassinated 
Scipio Aemilianus dates from this trial. Carbo's motives 
are usually taken to have been purely self-seeking, but 
Crassus’ later regret for his part in Carbo’s fall is a reason 
for doubt. Cicero praises his oratorical powers. 

J. Caroopino, Autour dst Gracques (1928). M. H. 
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GARBO (2), Gnaeus Papirius (d. 82 b.c.)» Marian 
leader, chief helper of Cinna, and chief party-leader after 
his death, was consul in 85, 84, and 82 B.c. Little is 
knoivn of his career, apart from the ivar against Sulla in 
Italy. Carbo then led the Marians in north Italy; 
honours were even when he met Sulla at Clusium, and 
Carbo never lost a battle except when he and Norbanus 
failed in an attack on Metellus Pius’ camp near Faventia, 
losing 10,000 killed besides 6,000 by desertion. Carbo 
fled to Africa with an army after Sulla’s victory in Italy ; 
thence he went to Sicily, where he was captured. Pom- 
pey had him executed in 82. M. H. 

GARCER£S» see CIRCUS. 

CARCINUS (i), son of Xenotimus of Thoricus, a tragic 
poet mercilessly ridiculed, with his sons, by Aristophanes 
{Pax 781 fT., Vesp. 1497 ff.) and other comic poets. He 
is probably identical with the general mentioned by 
Thucydides (2. 23). 

CARCINUS (2), son ofXenocles(i) and grandson of Car- 
cinus (i), a tragic poetwho is said to have written 160 plays 
(Suidas, 8.V.) and won ii victories {IG^ ii. 2325, accord- 
ing to a probable restoration) in the fourth century. He 
passed much time at the court of the younger Dionysius of 
Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 5.5.1). He is referred to by Aristotle, 
Poet. 16 (the recognition scene in the Thyestes) and 17 
(a mistake in theatrical management in the Amphiaratis), 
Eth. Nic. 7. 8 (the endurance of Cercyon in the Alope), 
Rhet. 2. 23 (an argument in the Medea — apparently she 
did not kill her children in this play) and 3. 16 (argu- 
ments of locasta in the Oedipus)^ and Plutarch {De Glor. 
Athen. 7) praises his Aerope. The phrase KapKLvov 
TToiripLaTa is said to have been applied to obscure poems 
(Suidas S.V., etc.) but only on the strength of a single 
passage in the Orestes. 

TCP 797-800. A. W. P.-C. 

CARCINUS (3) OF NAUPACTUS ( ? 7th-6th c. b.c.), 
epic poet, probable author of the Naupactia, a Cata- 
logue of Famous Women. See epic cycle. 

EGF 198-202. 

CARIA, a region of south-western Asia Minor, extend- 
ing northward in historical times to the river Maeander. 
Its interior is on the whole less rugged than that of 
southern Asia Minor in general, and in ancient times it 
was noted for its excellent figs ; but it is cut off from the 
seaboard by coastal ranges. The Carians were probably 
a native people, akin to the Lydians; they dwelt in 
villages under cantonal dynasts. In the prehistoric age 
they settled in the Cyclades and perhaps also in Crete, 
and Greek authors attributed to them a short 'thalasso- 
cracy* in the eighth century. In historical times they 
often went abroad on mercenary service, but they lost 
their overseas possessions. Under Persian rule they 
constituted a separate satrapy; but they participated 
actively in the Ionian Revolt, and some of their commun- 
ities joined the Delian League (till c. 440 B.c.). In the 
fourth century the dynasts Hecatomnus (397-377) and 
Mausolus (q.v. ; 377-351) spread Greek culture in Caria, 
and its urbanization progressed under Hellenistic and 
Roman rule. It frequently changed hands in the Hellen- 
istic period; in 129 B.c. it became part of the Roman 
province of Asia. 

Strabo 651-64. Biirchner, PW^ s.w. 'Rarer', 'Karia*. M. C. 

CARINUS, Marcus Aurelius, elder son of Caru8(q.v.), 
left by him as Caesar in the West, when he marched 
against Persia (a.d. 282). Made Augustus before his 
father’s death, Carious succeeded him as colleague of 
Numerian and crushed the rebel ‘corrector Venetiae’, 
Julianus, in battle near Verona. Early in 285 Diocletian, 
appointed Emperor to succeed Numerian, ended a 


difficult campaign at the battle of the Margus in Moesia. 
Carinus, victorious in the fight, was killed by an officer 
whose wife he had seduced. He bears an evil name for 
luxury and cruelty, but some allowance must be made 
for the enmity of the rival faction. 

CAH xii. 321 ff. Parker, Roman Worlds 219 ff. H. M. 

CARISTIA9 a Roman family feast, otherwise cara 
cognatio, celebrated on 22 Feb., immediately after the 
dies parentales (Feb. 13-21); Ovid {Fasti 2. 617 ff.), who 
says it was a reunion of the surviving members of the 
family after the rites to the departed ; Valerius Maximus 
(2. I. 8), adding that no outsiders were admitted and 
any family quarrels were then settled. It is mentioned 
under the date in the calendar of Philocalus and under 
February in the Menologia Rustica. H. J. R. 

CARMEN, a term having a range of extended applica- 
tions to oracular responses, prophecies, incantations, 
carmina triumphalia, neniae, epitaphs {Carmina Epi~ 
graphica, Bucheler, 1895-7), or legal formulae even 
in prose (Livy i. 26. 6, 'lex horrendi carmini.s’). Apart 
from its broad meaning of ‘poetry’ including epic, drama, 
lampoon, it remains the regular Latin word for either 
actual song or poetry of lyric type. It is in this Wnse 
that the term is applied to Horace’s Odes or his Cannen 
Saeculate\ and it is also in this sense that it is applied to 
the earliest remains of Latin in ritual hymns or heroic 
lays. Some of these may be mentioned here. 

2. The carmen arvale and carmen Saliare represent 
the few surviving remains of the older native Latin 
literature in Saturnian metre. The name ‘Saturnian’ 
testifies to their antiquity, being attributed to the metre 
later in order to link it up with ‘the age of Saturn’. The 
carmen arvale (q.v. for linguistic aspects), discovered at 
Rome in the latter part of the eighteenth century, is one 
such relic. It is a late (early 3rd c. A.D.) copy of an ancient 
litany of the fratres arvales (q.v.), an official group of 
twelve men whose business it was to perform the lustral 
ceremonies of the spring agricultural festivals by means 
of dances {tripudium) and sacrifices {suovetaurilid) and 
prayer. The actual inscription which we possess is an 
invocation to the Lares and to Mars, who seems to 
appear here as a god of vegetation. The brotherhood 
survived certainly till A.D. 240, under the tliird Gordian, 
as is proved by an inscription found at Rome in 1914 
(Dessau, ILS 9522). 

3. The carmen Saliare (q.v. for linguistic aspects) is 
represented by a few fragments surviving from verses 
{axamenta) chanted by the Salian priests (who also were 
priests of Mans) during the March processions when the 
sacred shields were carried. The text (E. Diehl, Poet. 
Rom. Vet. i) is doubtful, and in later times was hardly 
understood even by those who recited or recorded it, if 
we may judge from what Horace and Quintilian tell us. 

4. We have the evidence of Cicero {Tusc. 4. 3; Brut. 
75; cf. Varro ap. Non. Marcell. 76), who quotes the 
authority of Cato’s Origines^ that among the earlier 
Romans it was the custom at banquets to sing the 
praises of famous men to the flute. "This evidence led 
Niebuhr in the nineteenth century to put forward the 
theory that there originally existed a large body of 
popular epic poetry in Latin, which contained accounts 
of the glorious deeds of old, from which these banquet 
songs {carmina convivalid) and the legendary tales re- 
couilted by Livy drew their material. This theory was 
warmly welcomed at the time, but, in view of material 
evidence and the attacks made upon it by Taine, it has 
now been generally abandoned. Rostagni, however {La 
Letteratura di Roma, 1939, 45 ff.), holds that the epic 
germs in these primitive carmina were not entirely de- 
stroyed by Hellenism but influenced Roman poets. 

5. Of a later composition, the carmen Nelei{q.v,), five 
fragments are preserved by Festus and Charisius. This 
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was in iambic senarii, perhaps a tragedy or a dramatic 
descriptive poem. Neleus' exposure was dealt with by 
Sophocles in his play Tyro, now lost, and the carmen 
Nelei may possibly derive from it. It is mentioned by 
Charisius in connexion with Livius’ Odissia, and this 
together with its archaic vocabulary shows it to be of 
a similar date. It may mark the transition to the fahulae 
praetextae introduced by Naevius. 

6* In the primitive Saturnian carmina lay the rudi- 
mentary beginnings of Latin lyric, but much develop- 
ment had to take place under the influence of Greek 
models before the literary carmina of the first century 
B.c. could be produced (see lyric poetry, latin). Pliny 
(Tra, 96. 7) uses carmen in the traditional meaning of 
‘hymn* when he reports that the Christians ‘carmen 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum inuicem*. A. L. P. 

CARMEN ARVALE (see carmen, para. 2). The Arval 
ritual-hymn would be invaluable if we possessed a correct 
copy. Unfortunately what we have (text: E. Diehl, 
Altlateinische Inschriften, 118) is most corrupt and its 
interpretation therefore doubtful. Lases equals Lares, 
enos may be nos, and Marmar, Marmot may be redupli- 
cated forms of Mars. If semunis, advocapit represent 
semones, advocahit then they show dialectal changes, the 
former 6 > u, the latter (Faliscan ?) 6 > p. It was already 
obscure before the time of Aelius Stilo (see Schanz- 
Hosius i, p. 18). E, Norden, Aus alirbmischen Priester- 
bilchem (1939), tliinks the hymn not a pure relic of 
Italian ritual but influenced by Greek. P. s. N. 

CAR2V1EN DE FIGURIS, anonymous Latin poem (c. 
A.D. 400), describing figures of speech in 186 hexameters. 
Three lines are devoted to each figure, explaining its 
name and giving one or two examples. Material largely 
taken from Rutilius (q.v. 2) Lupus. Prosody late, aphae- 
rcsis of final 5, and ancient forms (indupeiravi, prosiet) 
imitating prc-classical poetry. See didactic poetry, 

LATIN. 

Dachr. PLM iii. 272. O. S. 

CARMEN DE PONDERIBUS ET MENSURIS, a 

Latin didactic piece of 208 hexameters, fourth to fifth 
century a.d., at one time erroneously ascribed to Priscian, 
but of uncertain authorship (see Teuffel or Schanz). It 
deals with weights and measures (giving Greek and Latin 
names), with the specific weight of different liquids, and 
with a test for an alloy of silver and gold. See didactic 
POETRY, LATIN. 

Baehr. PLM v. J. W. D. 

CARMEN NELEI. Of this dim work five fragments 
(19 words) survive, embedded in Charisius and Festus. 
Charisius ranks it for age with the Odissia of Livius. 
The metre and content of three fragments suggest, if 
anything, a drama. 

Dachr. FPR » See aUo carmen. 

CARMEN SALIARE. The fragments of the ritual- 
hymn of the Saliar priests (text : E. Diehl, Poet. Rom. Vet. 
i) have come down in far too corrupt a state to allow us 
certainty of interpretation. It was already unintelligible 
in Republican times to the priests themselves. Interest- 
ing are the syncopated form cante(= canite), the termina- 
tion of tremonti (cf. Dor. <j>epovTi), the diphthong, and 
-j- of Leucesie (= Lucerte ‘god of light*), and the archaic 
superlative dextumum. The rest is quite uncertain and 
obscure. 

Schanz-Hoaiua, i. 18. P. S. N. 

CARMENTIS or CARMENTA (the latter form is 
found in Greek authors and very rarely in Latin, as Hyg, 
Fab. 277. 2), mythologically a prophetess, mother of 
Evander; she (Hyg. ibid.; Isid. Etym. i. 4. i and 5. 39. 
T 1) or more commonly he (as Tac. Ann. 11. 14. 4) taught 
the Aborigines to write. As she is also called a nymph 


(as Aen. 8. 336), she may have been a water-goddess; 
certainly she was a goddess of birth, worshipped by 
matrons (Plut. Rom. 21, Quaest, Rom. 56). Hence there 
are sometimes two Carmentes, Prorsa and Postverta 
(Varro ap. Gell. 16. 16. 4); her, or their, relation to the 
triad Parca Nona Decima, or Nona Decuma Morta (ibid. 
3. 16. ii) is obscure, as is also the question whether 
Carmentis or the Carmentes are the older. 

See WisaowB, RK 220. H. J. R. 

CARMINA MARCIANA, see marcius (i, votes). 


CARMINA TRIUMPHALIA, songs sung, in accor- 
dance with ancient custom, by soldiers at a triumphns 
(q.v.), either in praise of their victorious general or in 
a satiric ribaldry supposed to avert the evil eye from 
him. 


Cf. Livy, 3. 29; 4- 51; 5- 49; 45* 38; Suet. 
HN 19. 144; Baehr. FPR, 330 f. 


cd. 49; 51 ; 80; Plin. 

J. W. D. 


CARNEA (Kdpv€La), a Doric festival, whose frequent 
occurrence is proved by the name of the month Kameios 
(Aug./Sept.) which is common to most Doric calendars; 
this month was considered to be holy. Details are known 
from Sparta. A meal took place in bowers like tents in a 
military fashion and there was a race of youths called 
GTa<f>vXohp 6 pLoi. A youth put taeniae on his head and ran 
away; if he was overtaken by the others, it was a good 
omen, if not, a bad one. The festival belonged to Apollo, 
but he has certainly ousted an old god Karnos or Kar- 
neios. The fact that #fdpvo? signifies ‘ram* has given 
rise to various hypotheses ; the interpretation of the festival 
is uncertain. 

S. Wide, Laknnische Kulle (1893), 74 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Griech. 
Feste, 118 ff.; Gesch. d. griech. Rel. 1. 501 f. M. P. N. 


CARNHADES (214/21 3-1 29/ 1 28 b.c. (Apollod. ap. Diog, 
Laert. 4. 65, etc.)), of Gyrene, son of Epicomus (Diog. 
Laert. 4. 62, etc.), founder of the so-called Third or 
New Academy (Sext. Emp. Pyr. i. 220, etc.). He became 
president of the Academy after his teacher Hegesinus. 
Together with the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon and the 
Peripatetic Critolaus he was a member of the famous 
Athenian delegation of philosophers sent to Rome in 
156-155. The lectures he delivered there became famous 
because of their dialectical and rhetorical power as well 
as their moral independence (Plut. Cat. Mai. 22; Cic. 
Luc. 137; Gell. 6. 14. 8, etc.). The school flourished 
under his presidency (Cic. Luc. 16; De Or. i. 45 ; Acad. 
Index Here. col. 23 f.; D.L. 4. 63), which he resigned 
in 137-136. His younger namesake C. succeeded 
him (Apollod. fr. 98 Jacoby; Acad. Index col. 29. 38; 
30. I ; 24 ; 28). Shortly before his death he went blind 
(D.L. 4. 66). He was worshipped by his school (Suid. 
s.v.) and won great fame in Greece and Rome. He left no 
writings (Cic. Luc. 98 ; D.L, 4. 65). 

2. Cameades gave a new systematic form to the 
criticism of dogmatic philosophies, and religious and 
moral opinions. His polemic against theological views, 
especially those of the Stoa, against their anthropocentric 
theory of providence against any sort of fatalism, and 
against divination, penetrated deeply into the mind of the 
later Greco-Roman world. The subject of his lectures 
in Rome was a disputatio in utramque partem, after the 
Academic manner, on the problem of justice. Cicero used 
them for the third book of the De Re Publica\ so it is 
possible in this case to learn from a wider context the 
power and independence of his reasoning. 

3. In a discussion of all aims of human endeavour, the 
later so-callcd Cameadea divisio (Cic. Fin. 5. i6 f.), he 
disputed the pros and cons of each. Such a discussion, 
which brought all philosophies down to the same argu- 
mentative level, is an important preparation for the 
forthcoming eclecticism. 

4 * There was a positive side to C.^s scepticism, his 
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theory of probability. Like ArceailauB he denied all possi- 
bility of knowledge, and applied this especially to the 
Stoic criterion (Scxt. Emp. Math. 7. 159-65). As in the 
case of his predecessor, this argument leads to the with- 
holding of judgement : Cic. Luc. 108; Nat. D. i. 

1 1 ; etc.). Nevertheless he admitted different stages of 
clearness in human perception. A perception which car- 
ries conviction C. called ‘convincing or probable pres- 
entation’ (TTidavrj ^avraota; Sext. Math. 7. 184 f.). 

5. Carneades might well be called the greatest sys- 
tematic figure in ancient scepticism. He developed and 
systematized its polemic side, and by his theory of 
probability he devised a new philosophical method. 

H. von Arnim in PW x. 1964, s.v. 'Kameades'; aee also the 
bibliography under sceptics. K. O. B. 

CARNEISCUS, Epicurean of the third or second cen- 
tury D.C., author of a discussion of friendship 

in which Praxiphanes (q.v.) was criticized. 

Ed. W. Crdnert, Kolotn u. Menedemos 60 (1906). PW z. 1993. 

CARNUNTUM, on the Danube between Petronell and 
Deutsch-Altenburg, was the most important Roman 
fortress on the Danube frontier. Near the ancient Celtic 
settlement an earth camp for one legion was erected, 
probably under Augustus; this was converted into a 
stone fortress in a.d. 73. First belonging to Noricum, 
Carnuntum was added to Pannonia, probably in a.d. 16 
or later when legio XV Apollinaris was transferred there. 
This legion remained at Carnuntum (except a.d. 62-71) 
till it was relieved by legio XIV Gemina (114 or earlier). 
The civil town became a municipium (q.v.) under 
Hadrian, and a colonia (q.v.) (Septimia) under Septimius 
Severus, who was proclaimed Emperor there. It was 
often visited by emperors: thus M. Aurelius wrote there 
the second book of his Meditations \ Diocletian, Galerius, 
and Maximian met there in 30S; Valentinian stayed at 
Carnuntum in 375, and ordered the camp to be recon- 
structed. Carnuntum was flourishing in the second 
century before its destruction in the Marcomannic Wars, 
after which it was soon rebuilt. Under Septimius Severus 
the civil town increased largely, but later diminished. 
About 400 Carnuntum was burnt down. Temples, 
private houses, baths, two amphitheatres, military and 
civil burial-places have been excavated. 

Kubitachek, PW^ a.v. ‘Carnuntum’. RLO i (i9oo)-xviii (1937), 
paaaim. W. Kubitschek-S. Frankfurter, Fiihrer durch Carnuntum^ 
(1923). R. Noll, etc., Carnuntum t 8 Ss-I 935 (Vienna, 1935). 
Berithte des Vereines Carnuntum tn Wien. F. A. W. S. 

CARPENTUM) see carriages. 

GARRHAE (mod. Charran), in north Mesopotamia, 
was the site of the battle (53 b.c.) which ended Crassus’ 
invasion of Parthia. Crassus, deficient in cavalry and 
with unacclimatized troops, reached the Belik river 
below Carrhae, where Surenas was awaiting him with 
his 10,000 horse-archers and his camel train, reinforced 
by 1,000 cataphracts (mailed knights). Though out- 
numbered thrice over, his horse-archers poured arrows 
into the Roman square with impunity till dark; in the 
night most of the survivors, abandoning their wounded, 
found temporary refuge in Carrhae. After a rest, Crassus 
tried to escape by night; but his army, completely 
demoralized, broke up, and when at daybreak Surenas 
overtook him, the troops refused to fight. He surrendered 
to Surenas, who meant to send him alive to Orodes, but 
a scuffle started in which he perished. Of his 44,000 men, 
10,000 escaped; the rest were killed or captured. 

W. W. Tm. CAH ix. 606 IT. W. W. T. 

CARRIAGES were in common use from the beginnings 
of Roman history (Livy i. 34), and a great variety of 
types are mentioned. Driving in the streets of Rome, 
and probably of other towns, was forbidden except to 
high officials on great occasions, but the complaints of 


Seneca and Juvenal about the noise of vehicles suggests 
that the rule was not strictly enforced (Sen. Ep. 56 ; Juv. 
3. 237). For rapid journeys the carriage most frequently 
used was the two-wheeled cisium or essedum, which 
attained considerable speeds. A form of two-wheeled 
carriage used at festivals was the carpentum, which was 
also used for travelling. The usual vehicle to employ on 
long journeys was the four-wheeled rheda, which held 
several people and baggage (Juv. 3. 10). A similar type 
was the carruca, in which it was possible to sleep. 
Carriages were sometimes highly ornamented and plated 
with silver and gold (Mart. 3. 72). The horses or mules 
were harnessed to a yoke, and traces were used only when 
several animals were required. Change of horses was 
provided at the mansiones on the great roads, and thus 
Caesar was enabled to travel 100 miles a day (Suet. lul. 
57 ). 

W. A. Decker, Callus (Engl. Trensl. 1898), 345 ff. G. H. S. 
CARRUCA, see carriages. 

CARTHAGE (Kart-Hadasht; Kapxrj^dtv; Carthago). 
The traditional foundation of the great Tyrian colony at 
Carthage in north Africa about 814 B.c. has been im- 
mortalized by Virgil in his story of Queen Dido.\ Bui 
the vigorous Phoenician seamen, who founded ‘the\New 
City*, do not appear to have instituted monarchy ; i^ was 
under aristocratic rule that they soon outstripped Ij^ica, 
Hadrumetum, and other older foundations. Carthage’s 
situation opposite the western end of Sicily presented an 
opportunity of dominating the shores of the western 
Mediterranean, while the Bagradas valley supplied food 
in abundance. Her nobles seemed to have kept their 
blood pure ; but the lower class intermarried with the 
native Berbers or Libyans, and this mixed Libyphoe- 
nician stock built up the wealth of Carthage as seamen 
and farmers. 

2. That Carthage took the lead among the colonies, 
factories, and trading-stations along the African coast, 
after Tyre bad been weakened by Assyria, was largely 
due to her oligarchical constitution. This made for 
stability and roused the admiration of Aristotle (Pol. 2. 
8). Her chief magistrates were two shophets (Lat. 
suffetes), who were elected annually; they worked with 
the Council of Three Flundred and the Popular Assembly. 
But these two bodies gradually lost power to the Court 
of the Hundred and Four Judges and the Boards of Five. 
Only rarely could the Assembly assert its power against 
the nobles, as when Hannibal used it after Zama to 
attack the venality and corruption of the mercantile 
oligarchy. Warned by the attempt of Malchus and the 
fears inspired by Mago's family in the sixth century, the 
ruling class used the Court and the Boards successfully 
to guard against an ambitious shophet using the army 
to make himself dictator. 

3. There was a party which favoured the acquisition 
of a land empire; Carthage occupied some territory in 
the Bagradas valley, and taught the Berbers agriculture 
in such places as Thugga (q.v.) and civic government by 
shophets. This expansion was made possible by a 
mercenary army, officered by Carthaginians. But the 
predominant party looked to the sea. Eastward Greek 
encroachments were checked at the Syrtes (q.v.), and the 
grudging allegiance of Leptis and Oea (qq.v.) was 
secured. The Phoenician colonies, which stretched 
westward to Tingi (q.v.) and Lixus (modem Larache), 
acknowledged Carthaginian leadership, though Utica 
remained aloof. From these ports Carthage drew a 
revenue which made her the richest city in the western 
Mediterranean by the third century B.C. 

4. The northern shore of the Mediterranean and the 
great islands presented a different problem. From c. 
600 B.c. it was clear that rival claims to control them must 
lead to war between Etruscans, Carthaginians, and 
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Greekfl, The pestward thrust of Phocaea and Masitlia 
waa crushed off Alalia in Corsica by the Etruscan and 
Carthaginian fleets (c. 535). The latter gradually estab- 
lished its influence in Corsica and Sardma, as Etruscan 
power weakened, and revived the Tyrian hold on Gades, 
Malaca, and other parts of southern Spain. Earlier 
Malchus had won successes in Sicily, and the western 
end of the island was held for Carthage by Panormus, 
Lilybaeum, and Drepanum. 

5« For three centuries Carthaginians and Greeks 
fought intermittently for Sicilian territory and the allegi- 
ance of Sicans, Sicels, and Elymians. In 480 b.c. a great 
Carthaginian army under the shophet Hamilcar was 
defeated at Himera by the tyrants Gelon and Theron. 
His grandson, Hannibal, avenged him by destroying 
Himera (409) ; but the ensuing wars with Dionysius of 
Syracuse ended with Carthaginian power conflned to 
the west of the island. Agathocles carried the war into 
Africa, but was defeated near Tunis (307). 

6. With Rome Carthage had concluded treaties in 
508 and 348, in which she guarded jealously her mono- 
poly of maritime trade, while abstaining from any inter- 
ference in Italy. When Pyrrhus attacked (280), her fleet 
helped Rome to victory. But sixteen years later Sicilian 
politics brought the two Powers into conflict and pre- 
cipitated the Punic Wars (q.v.), which ended with the 
destruction of the city (146). 

7* Rome decreed that neither house nor crop should 
rise again. But Carthaginian blood survived. The grim 
pantheon, which had nerved the Phoenician warriors in 
battle and siege, still persisted, and Africa continued to 
worship Baal-Harnmon, Taanit-penc-Baal, Eshmoun, 
and Melkart. Proof of the practice of human sacrifice 
is found in the bones dug up on Djebel Bou Komein and 
'Fiberius’ decree of repression. Urban life and the rule 
of shophets continued in many Berber towns. Mercantile 
and maritime ability went on, though there were no more 
great long-distance voyages, such as that of Hanno in 
550. Carthage never developed an art of her own, and 
was content to copy Greece and Egypt. She manu- 
factured and exported carpets, rugs, purple dyes, jewel- 
lery, pottery, lamps, tapestry, timber, and hides. Her 
great carrying trade passed to Italians and Greeks. Her 
agricultural skill, which had made excellent use of the 
richly phosphated Tunisian plain, profited her Roman 
conquerors and her Berber subjects; Mago’s thirty- 
two books on scientific farming were translated into 
Latin. 

8 . The site of Carthage was too attractive to remain 
unoccupied for long. The attempt of C. Gracchus (q.v.) 
to establish the colony of Junonia on the suburban land 
failed, but the city site was colonized by Caesar and 
Augustus. It received colonial rank (see colonization, 
roman) and became the capital of proconsular Africa. 
Great buildings rose on Byrsa Hill, and by the second 
century a.d. Carthage had become one of the most 
flourishing cities of the Empire. A few urban troops 
and a cohort of the Third Augustan legion sufficed to 
keep order. But through his control of the African 
corn-trade, the proconsul was a potential danger to 
the emperor, as was sho\\Ti by the rebellions of Clodius 
(q.v.) Macer and the Gordians (q.v.). 

9. Carthage became an outstanding educational centre, 
especially famous for orators and lawyers. In the third 
century the genius of Tertullian and the devotion of 
Cyprian made her a focus of Christianity. Her bishop 
held himself the equal of the bishop of Rome, and she 
played a great part in establishing western Christianity^ 
on lines very different from the speculations of the Greek 
churches. As a great Catholic stronghold, she fought 
against the Donatist heresy. When the Vandals (q.v.) 
overran Africa, she became the capital of Gaiseric and 
his successors. After Belisarius* victory Catholicism waa 
restored on stricter lines. Carthage remained loyal to 
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the But RoTxufn Empire and beat off the earlier Moslem 
invasions, until captured in 697. 

CarthAffinian inscriptiona in CISem. i (i88x); L. MOlIer, Numis- 
matique de VAfrique ancienne (1860-74): S. Gaell, Histoire ancienne 
tie I Afrique du Nord (1914-28): G, De Sanctii. Star. Rom. in (i) 
(1916!; O. Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthagtr^ i-ii (1879-96), iii (by 
U. Kahrstedt, IQ13); V. Ehrenbcrg, Karthago (1927); M. P. 
Charleawortb, CAu 484 ff. W. N. W. 

CARTHAGE (Topography). Carthage was situated 
on part of a peninsula projecting seawards within the 
Gulf of Tunis. Topographical details are extremely 
controversial and the remains of Punic Carthage small. 
The earliest settlement (probably c. 800 B.c. ; there is no 
archaeological evidence to support the late tradition cf a 
prior settlement in the 13th c.) perhaps lay near the 
coast east of the Byrsa Hill, to which it gradually spread 
(this view is supported by recent excavation — Comptes 
Rendus 1939, 294 ff.). Despite some modem doubts, 
the traditional identification of the Punic citadel (the 
Byrsa) with the Hill of St. Louis, and of the ancient 
harbours with the Salammbo lagoons, may be retained. 
The Byrsa walls, which probably measured i ,060 metres 
in length (Revue Africaine 1934, 336), were destroyed 
in 146 B.c. and refortified by Theodosius II (a.d. 424) 
and Belisarius (553). If the walls of Punic Carthage 
were twenty-one miles in circumference (Livy, Epit. 51), 
a large part of the area must have been sparsely populated. 
The main harbour (Cothon) was artificial ; it comprised 
an inner circular naval port and an outer rectangular 
commercial basin. Many cemeteries have been found, 
the earliest burials being seventh century B.c. There are 
traces of Roman colonial delimitation of the land : plots 
of 125 acres for Junonia, of i} acres for the settlement of 
Caesar and Augustus (C. Saumagne, Joiim. d. Savants 
J 93 i» 56). Remains of cisterns, an aqueduct, amphi- 
theatre, theatre, houses, ond the proconsular palace sur- 
vive from Roman Carthage. See especially Appian, Pun. 
8. 95 ff., Strabo 17. 3. 4, Orosius 4. 22. 

Besides the articles named above, ace R. Ochlcr, PW^ s.v. 'Kar- 
thngo’; II. P. Hurd, The Topography 0/ Pume Carthage (U.S.A. 
1934); D. B. Harden, Greece and Home ix. i ; P. CJauckler, N^cro- 
poies puniques de Carthage (2 vols. 1915); R. Cagnat, Carthage, 
Tivigad, Tebessa (1912); A. Audollent, Carthage romaine (1901). Cf. 
S. Gsell, Rev. IJistorique 1927, 225 ; L. Carton, Pour xnsiter Carthage 
(1924). H. H. S. 

CARTHAGO NOVA, a town in Hispania Citcrior, 
to-day Cartagena. It lay on a peninsula within one of 
the best harbours of the Mediterranean. Originally 
named Mastia, it was refounded as New Carthage by 
llasdrubal in 228 B.c. as a base for the Carthaginian 
conquest of Spain. It was captured by Scipio Africanus 
in 209, visited by Polybius in 133 (described in 10. 10), 
and made a colony (Col. Julia Victrix N.C.) by Julius 
Caesar or more probably by Octavian after a prior grant 
of Latin rights by Julius (cf. M. Grant, From Imperium to 
Auctoritas (1946), 215 ff.). During the Empire it was 
overshadowed by Tarraco, though remaining an impor- 
tant city until its destruction by the Vandals (a.d. 425). 
It was famous for the neighbouring silver-mines, which 
brought the Roman treasury a daily revenue of 25,000 
drachmae^ for a fish sauce called garum, for mackerel, and 
for esparto grass (spartum) used for ropes, baskets, and 
sandals. 

For the topoRraphy see H. H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus (1930)1 
Appendix 1 , and the literature there cited. H. H. S. 

CAlRUS, Marcus Aurelius, praetorian prefect of Pro- 
bus, rebelled in Raetia in a.d. 282, and, after Probus 
had been murdered by his troops, announced to the 
Senate his accession as Emperor. Leaving Carinus as 
Caesar in the West, Cams marched east against Persia 
with his younger son and Caesar, Numerian. On the 
way he defeated the Quadi and Sarmatae on the Danube, 
Cams invaded Persia and captured Ctesiphon, but, 
venturing on a further advance, waa 'killed by a thunder- 
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bolt* — more probably by treachery on the part of Aper, 
the praetorian prefect. Suspect to the Senate as a 
nominee of the aimy, Carus yet ranks as *medius’, 
between good and bad emperors. 

CAH xii. 321 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 219. H. M. 

CARVILrUS (i) MAXIMUS9 Spurius, twice consul 
with Papirius Cursor, in 293 B.c. when he conquered the 
Samnites at Cominium and dedicated a statue of Jupiter 
Capitoiinus made from their armour (Livy 10. 43 ; Pliny, 
HN 34. 43); and in 272, when he closed the series of 
triumphs over the Samnites (Zonar. 8. 6). His censorship 
(Veil. Pat. 2. 128) probably belongs to 289. E. T. S. 

CARVILIUS (2), freedman of Spurius Carvilius Maxi- 
mus, one of the consuls of 235 b.c. ‘The Romans were 
late in beginning to teach for payment, and the first of 
them to open an elementary school was Spurius Carvi- 
lius’ (Pint. Quaest. Rom, 59). It is unlikely that Carvilius* 
school was the first to be opened at Rome, where literacy 
is attested c. 450 n.c. (Livy 3. 44). Cicero’s statement, 
that boys in the early Republic were required to learn 
the XII Tables by heart, points to the probability of 
schools existing before 250. Plutarch’s statement simply 
means that Carvilius was the first to open a school for 
pay, earlier teachers having depended on voluntary gifts 
from pupils. 

According to Plutarch, Carvilius was the first to 
differentiate between the letters C and G {Quaest. Rom. 
54). Some scholars have attributed the distinction to 
Appius Claudius. 

A. Gwynn, Roman ^duration (1926), 29 ff. ; II. Jordan, Kritische 
Beitrdjfc zur Gisch. dcr lateumchen Sprachc, 157; L. Havet, Rev. Phil. 
ii. 16. T. J. H. 

CARYATIDES9 a Greek term for columns or pilasters 
the shafts of which were carved in the form of draped 
females. The most famous caryatides are those of the 
Athenian Erechtheum, one of which is now in the British 
Museum. Others have been found at Delphi. The term 
seems to have been sometimes used for non -columnar 
statues. H. W. R. 

CASCA LONGUS, Publius Servilius. Two Servilii 
Cascae were conspirators against Caesar. Publius was 
the first to strike. Tribune of the plebs (43 b.c.), he was 
compelled to flee and joined Brutus. The two brothers 
killed themselves after Philippi {Anih. Latina^ no. 457). 

F. Muuzcr, PW ii A. 1788. A. M. 

CASPIAN SEA (also called 'Hyrcanian* from its S£. 
coast). This large and brackish inland water was cor- 
rectly described by Herodotus as a lake. In spite of 
partial exploration by Greeks, all subsequent writers 
thought that the Oxus and laxartes flowed into it; many 
believed that it was joined to the Black Sea (by the river 
Phasis), or to the Sea of Azov; and the prevalent view 
was that a channel linked it with a not far distant North- 
ern Ocean. The first of these opinions may have had 
apparent support from the remains of a prehistoric 
channel between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, and the 
last may have been prompted by a vague knowledge of 
the Volga. About 285 b.c. Patrocles (q.v.) sailed up 
both sides, but failing to reach the north end, gave 
currency to the belief that one could sail from the Caspian 
to India by the Northern Ocean. Renewed exploration 
after the reign of Tiberius led to the rediscovery of the 
Volga (‘Rha’ in Ptolemy), and Ptolemy restated the truth 
that the Caspian is a lake, though he got its shape wrong. 

Curv-VVarmincton, Explorert^ 136 fif.: A. Herrmann, PW, a.v. 
•Koapisches Meer*. E. H. W. 

CASSANDER (c. 358 -297 b.c.), son of Antipater (q.v.), 
joined Alexander in Asia (324). They seem to have 
disliked one another intensely, but the tradition which 
makes him Alexander’s murderer is false. When the 


Empire began to split up, Cassander dij^ve the regent 
Polyperchon from Macedonia and most of Greece 
(319-316) ; henceforth his aim was to keep what he held, 
which involved resisting the efforts of Antigonus to 
reunite the Empire under himself. These efforts he 
finally joined in defeating (with Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Seleucus) by the decisive victory of Ipsus (301). His 
last four years were devoted mainly to consolidating his 
position at home. 

Ruthlessly efficient though he was in politics, Cassan- 
der was no barbarian. He founded two great cities, 
Cassandreia and Thessalonica (Salonika), and he rebuilt 
Thebes. As befitted the slayer of Alexander’s mother, 
son, and widow, he had friends among the Peripatetics, 
the literary group which did most to create a tradition 
hostile to Alexander. 

Diodorus, bks. 18-20; W. W. Tarn, CAH vi, ch. 15, and vii, 
75 ff. G. T. G. 

CASSANDRA or ALEXANDRA, in mythology, 
daughter of Priam (q.v.). In Homer, nothing is said of 
her being a prophetess; she is mentioned (11. 13. 365) 
as being the most beautiful of Priam’s daughters, and 
(in 24. 699 ff.) she is the first to see the body of Hector 
being brought home. Nor is it clear that post-Homeric 
epic enlarged on the Homeric picture; its principal' new 
episode, assuming that Homer did not already knoW of 
it, is her mishandling by Aias (q.v. 2) the Locrian. How 
old the tradition of her prophetic gifts is we do pot 
know, but in surviving literature it appears first in 
Pindar, Pyth. ii. 33 (474 or 454 B.c. ; if the latter, then 
later than Aeschylus, Agamemnon, with which it has 
points of contact; perhaps both draw on the Oresteia of 
Stesichorus). In Agam. 1203 ff., Apollo has given her 
the power of prophecy, to win her love; as she cheats 
him, he turns the blessing into a curse by causing her 
always to be disbelieved. Later authors follow this fomi 
of the story, which indeed Aeschylus seems to imply was 
already well known when he wrote. There is, however, 
another (schol. II. 7. 44 and Eustathius p. 663, 40) which 
says that she and Helenus, when children, had their ears 
licked by serpents while asleep and so got their prophetic 
gift. She commonly appears, in Tragedy and elsewhere, 
as foretelling vainly the evil results of successive events, 
such as the birth of Paris, and finally warning the 
Trojans against the Wooden Horse (as Verg. Aen. 2. 246). 
On the basis of tliis, Lycophron (Alexandra) takes 
occasion to put into her mouth a forecast of mythological 
and historical adventures of both Trojans and Greeks 
from the war to his own day. For her story see agamem- 
NON, AIAS (2). For her cult, or that of a goddess con- 
founded with her, see Farnell, Hero-Cults, 329 ff. H. J. R. 

CASSIANI, see SABiNUS (2). 

GASSIODORUS (Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cass. 
Senator, c. a.d. 487-583), scion of a distinguished 
Bruttian family, was, except for Boetliius, the most 
important writer of the sixth century a.d. After serving 
in public capacities (consul, magister officiorum, praetorian 
prefect) for forty years, he retired (c. 550) to the monas- 
tery of Vivarium, which he founded in Bruttium, and 
there devoted himself to collecting a library and writing 
theological and encyclopaedic works. During his official 
career he published; Orationes (fragments ed. by L. 
Traube in Mommsen’s ed. of Variae, 465-84) ; Chronica, 
a tmiversal history from Adam to a.d. 519 (ed. Mommsen, 
MGH, aucU ant. xi. 120-61); Historia Gothica in twelve 
books (known only from extracts made by lordanes); 
and Variae, a collection in twelve books of correspon- 
dence and official documents for which he had been 
responsible (ed. Mommsen, MGH, auct. ant, xii. 10- 
385). After his retirement he published: Institutiones 
divinarum et saecularium litterarum (see encyclopaedic 
learning), of which the second part, preserved in longer 
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and shorter viffsionsp was widely used in the Middle Ages 
(ed. R. A. B, Mynors, 1937); De Orthographia (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. vii. 143-210), and various biblical commen- 
taries (in Migne PL, vols. Ixviii (under name Trimasius’) 
to Iscx). He also edited a translation made by his friends 
from Josephus; and to a certain Epiphanius he entrusted 
the compilation of a Historia ecclesiastica tripartita (in 
Migne, PL, vol. Ixix). His importance lies not only in his 
writings but also in the example he gave to the monks of 
his own and other foundations not to neglect the litera- 
ture and learning of pagan Rome. 

Teuffel, § 483; Schanz-Hosiua, § 1044; M. Manitiua, Geschichte 
der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters i (1911), 36-52. J. F. M. 

CASSIOPEIA (Casslepeia or Cassiope), tee andro- 

MEDA. 

CASSITERIDES ('Tin Islands'), a name applied 
gcnerically to all the north Atlantic tin lands, but especi- 
ally to Cornwall and the Scillies (which may have served 
as depots for Cornish tin). They were probably first 
discovered by Phoenicians or Carthaginians from Gades ; 
the latter eventually established an open-sea route from 
north-west Spain. A Greek named Midacritus {c. 600 
B.c. ?) is recorded to have imported tin from Cassitcris 
island (Plin. HN 7. 197), but it is doubtful whether he 
actually reached the Cassiterides. The Carthaginians 
kept their tin-routes secret, hence Herodotus (3. 115) 
doubted the existence of the Cassiterides. Pytheas (q.v.) 
visited the miners of Pelerium {Land's End) and their 
tin depot at Ictis (q.v., St. MichaeVs Mt.)\ but it was 
left to a Roman, P. Crassus (probably a governor in 
Spain c. 95 B.c.), to malce the tin-routes generally known. 
Strabo, w^ho enumerates ten Cassiterides (the Scillies 
group contains 30 islands), describes the Cornish tin 
and lead mines and the black cloaks and long tunics of 
the natives. The importance of the Cornish mines 
declined in the first century a.d., after the discovery of 
tin deposits in Spain, Sec also tin. 

Strabo 3. 175-6; T. R. flolrnca, dmient Britain (1907), 483 ff ; 
F. J. Havcrficld, a.v. 'Kassitcndcs*. E. 11 . W. 

CASSIUS (i) VECELLINUS, Spurius, consul in 493 
B.C., yet bearing a plebeian name, mediated the treaty 
made then between Rome and the Latins. This estab- 
lished peace throughout Latium, providing for mutual 
military assistance on equal terms, and held good till 
L 380. Dubious legends attached to the name of Spurius 
need cast no doubt upon the treaty. Its effect is dis- 
cernible beneath the surface of Livy's narrative, which 
tends, through pride, to obscure the fact that Rome was 
only an equal partner. 

For bibliography, see under latini. A. N. Sherwin-White, The 
Roman Citizenship (1939), 20 ff. A. N. S.-W. 

CASSIUS (2) HEMINA, Lucius, the first Latin 
annalist, treated Roman history from early Italian times 
(bk. i) and the founding of Rome (bk. 2) to the Second 
Punic War (bk. 4), writing before the Third Punic War 
(cf. the title Bellum Punicum posterior of bk. 4) ; but fr. 
39 (146 B.c.) indicates an extension. His interest in 
Italian origins, in etymological, religious, and social 
antiquities, and in synchronism (fr. 8), reflects the 
influence, especially, of Cato's Origines. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (1914), pp. clxv and 98. T. Frank, Life and 
Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 172. A. H, McD. 

CASSIUS (3) DIONYSIUS of Utica, wrote (i) (88 
B.c.) a Greek translation (with additions) of the work of 
the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture, which became the 
standard work on the subject, used by all its successors 
in antiquity; (2) 'Pt^oTo/Aiicd, a compilation much used 
by Pliny the Elder. 

PW iii. 172a. 


CASSIUS (4) LONGINUSy Gaius, consul 73 b.c. 
with M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, brought forward the 
Lex Terentia Cassia, which distributed five modii of com 
a month to a limited number of recipients (40,000 
people?) in Rome, not necessarily gratis. He was de- 
feated by Spartacus near Mutina in 72. He testified 
against Verres (70), and supported the Manilian law 
(66, see manilius 2). 

F. Milnzer, PW iii. 1727. For the lex: M. Rostovizeff, PW vii. 
* 74 - A. M. 

CASSIUS (5) LONGINUS, Quintus, was Pompey’s 
rapacious quaestor in Spain in 54 b.c. In 49, as one of 
the two tribunes who supported Caesar, he fled to his 
camp and later summoned the Senate. Sent to Spain, 
he was surprised by a rebellion of provincials and sol- 
diers, while prepanng an expedition against Juba (48). 
With the help of Bogud he resisted, but left his province 
on the arrival of his successor, and perished by ship- 
wreck. 

F. MOnzer, PW iii. 1740. A. M. 

CASSIUS (6) LONGINUSi Gaius, the tyrannicide, 
was quaestor to Crassus in 53 b.c., rallied the defeated 
army after Carrhae, and won a military reputation by his 
defence of Syria against Partliian attacks. He was 
tribune in 49. In the Civil War he commanded a Pom- 
peian fleet, but was pardoned by Caesar after Pharsalus 
and may have taken part in the campaign against Phar- 
naces. Praetor peregrinus in 44, he played a leading part 
in the conspiracy against Caesar. Prevented by popular 
hostility from discharging his duties in Rome, he was 
given a corn commissionership, but left Italy in August 
(probably) for Syria, where Staius Murcus and Marcius 
Cnspus put their armies at his disposal. The rebel 
Caecilius Bassus followed suit, a force on its way from 
Egypt to Dolabella was intercepted, and Dolabella’s 
army captured in Laodicea (probably July 43). The 
Senate had given Brutus and Cassius supreme authority 
in the eastern provinces after Mutina, but after Octavian’s 
coup d'etat they were outlawed. In 42, having subdued 
the Rhodians, who refused their support, Cassius 
crossed with Brutus to Thrace and encountered Antony 
and Octavian at Philippi. In the first battle his camp was 
captured, and probably under the impression that the 
battle was entirely lost he committed suicide. 

More keen-sighted and practical than Brutus, Cassius 
seems nevertheless to have been less respected and less 
influential. He was a man of violent temper and sarcastic 
tongue, a strict disciplinarian, and ruthless in his exac- 
tions. The charge of covetousness may have been well 
founded; but there is no convincing evidence that he 
was influenced by petty motives in the conspiracy against 
Caesar. Cassius married Junia Tertia (TertuUa), sister 
of Brutus. 

Cicero, Letters ^nd Philippics \CAesAT, BCiv, 3.5 and lOi ; Velleius, 
bk. z; Josephus, AJ, bk. 14; Plutarch, Crassus, Caesar, and Brutus 
Appian, BCiv. bks. 2-4; Dio Cassius bks. 40-7. Modern literature 
Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of Cicero, vi“, pp. cii-cviii 
Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms. ii. G. W. R. 

CASSIUS (7) LONGINUS, Gaius, a prominent 
Roman jurist, cos. suff. a.d. 30, proconsul of Asia 40-1, 
legatus of Syria 45-9. Exiled by Nero in 65 to Sardinia, 
he was recalled by Vespasian and died soon after. His 
principal work was the Libri iuris civilis, known through 
a revised edition of Javolenus and citations in later 
jurists' works. Cassius was a disciple of Sabinus and 
enjoyed high authority as a teacher and respondent, so 
that after the death of Sabinus he became the leader of 
the Sabinian school; hence its name schola Cassiana 
{Cassiani). See sabinus (2). A. B. 


W. D, R. 


CASSIUS LONGINUS, see also longinus. 
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CASSIUS (8) PARMENSIS (i.c. of Parma) waa, like 
Cassius (6) LonginuSp among Caesar’s murderers. Horace 
(Epist. I. 4. 3) thinks of Albius (Tibullus) as writing 
poetry to surpass that of this Cassius (confused by the 
scholiasts with an inferior poet Cassius EtruscuSi Hor. 
Sat, I. 10. 61). J.W. D. 

CASSIUS (9) SEVERUS, Augustan orator whose 
speeches were brilliant but bitter (Sen. Controv, 3 praef, ; 
Quint. Inst, 10. 1. 116; 12. 10. ii ; Tac. Dial, 19 and 26). 
Like T. Labienus (q.v.), he had his works publicly burned 
(Tac. Ann, z. 72; 4. 21 ; Suet. Calig, 16). He died in the 
25th year of his exile about a . d . 34 (Euseb. Chron,) 

J. W. D. 

CASSIUS (10) CHAEREA, a centurion in Lower Ger- 
many in A.D. 14. In 41 p as a tribune in the Praetorian 
Guardp he was mocked by Gaius for his supposed 
effeminacy. He played a leading part in the latter’s 
murder (41). On Claudius’ acces-sion he was executed. 

J. P. B. 

CASSIUS (ii), a Roman physician of the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius (31 b . c .- a . d . 37). His specific 
for the relief of colic was famous in antiquity. 

PWiii, 1678. 

CASSIUS (12), 'IaTpoao<l>LGr‘}qSj the author of *IarpiKal 
dnopiai Kal npopXriiiaTa fl}vaLKdt not earlier than the 
3rd century a.d. The author must have been a rather 
eclectic member of the pneumatic school of medicine. 

Ed. J. L. IdelcTp Physici et Medici Graeci Minores (1841) i. 144. 
PWiii. 1679. W. D. R. 

CASSIUS DIO, see dig cassius . 

CASSIUS, see also avidius (2). 

CASSIVELLAUNUS, king presumably of the Catu- 
vellauni (Herts.), appointed supreme commander of the 
south-eastern Britons on the occasion of Caesar’s second 
invasion (54 D.C.). After an initial defeat in Kent, he 
endeavoured to avoid battle and hamper his enemies* 
foragers — strategy which much embarrassed Caesar, who 
was able, however, to capture his capital (probably 
Wheathampstead, cf. R. E. M. Wheeler, Verulamium^ 20). 
A peace was arranged through Caesar’s agent Commius, 
by which Cassivellaunus agreed to pay a tribute and 
allow the independence of the Trinovantes (Essex). His 
coinage is believed to be represented by the uninscribed 
‘Whaddon Chase* type (Brooke, Antiquity vii. 278). 

Caesar, BGall. 5. 11. 8; 18-22. Collingwood-Myrea, Roman 
Britain, 46-51. C. £. S. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. The cult of the Dioscuri 
(q.v.) was introduced into Rome at an early date, tradi- 
tion^ly (Livy 2. 20. 12 ; 42. 5) in 484 d . c ., in consequence 
of a vow made by A. Postumius at the battle of Lake 
Regillus. In this connexion the famous legend (of Greek 
origin) arose, that they actually took part in the battle 
and brought word of it to Rome (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
6. 13. 1-2). Their temple was in the Forum (cf, Platner- 
Ashby, 102), and was commonly called aedes Castoris, 
the two brothers being not infrequently referred to as 
Castores, Several indications point to the introduction 
of the cult from Tusculum (Wissowa, op. cit. infra, 
269 f.) ; there is no evidence that it was under the control 
of the quindecimviri (q.v.), like normal Greek or other 
foreign worships. The most outstanding feature of the 
ritual was the close connexion of the brethren with the 
equites, whose ceremonial parade (transvectio equitum) 
took place on 15 July, the traditional date of the battle 
(Dion. Hal., ibid. 4). For the age of this, see S. Wein- 
stock in SMSR xii (1937), pp. 10 ff. A controversial 
point is the connexion of the Castores with Jutuma, 
whose lacus in the Forum is near their temple. F. 
AJtheim, 'Griechische Gutter im alten Rom’ {RGVV 


zxii, 1 (1930), pp. 4ff.), argues that he%name has an 
Etruscan suf^ l^ur), means ’daughter of Jupiter’ or the 
like, and indicates close association between her and 
them. This is controverted by several scholars, who 
would hold the nearness of the places of worship to be 
merely fortuitous. 

G. Wiuowa, RK 268-71 for convenient auemblage of references. 

H. J. R. 

CASTOR OF RHODES, rhetorician, possibly to be 
identified with the son-in-law of Deiotarus, the Galatian 
Tetrarch, published Xpovt,Kd, synchronistic tables of 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman history, from the Assyrian 
Belus and Ninus and the Sicyonian Aegialeus to Pompey 
(61-60 B.C.), adding the mythical period of Greek kings 
to the tables of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus ; the work 
was used by Varro, Julius Africanus, and Eusebius. 

FGrH ii B. X130; BD. 814. A. H. McD. 

CASTULO, a city of the Oretani situated near the upper 
Baetis {Guadalquivir) in the Saltus Castulonensis (Sierra 
de Segura), Its importance, indicated by the title urbs 
valida ac nobilis, derived from the lead and silver ihines 
nearby, and from its situation on an old route from 
Valentia to Corduba. Hannibal chose a wife from Pas- 
tulo. The Comelii in its inscriptions are apparently 
descendants of natives enfranchised by the Scipios \vho 
campaigned in the district during the Hannibalic \Var. 

M. Acedo, Castulo (1902). J. J. Van N. 

CATACOMBS, a term derived from Kara. /cu/tjSa?, a 
locality close to the church of St. Sebastian on the Via 
Appia, three miles south of Rome. The name may refer 
to the natural hollows across which the road passes or to 
an inn-sign, but was in use in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. for the Christian cemetery associated with St. 
Sebastian’s in the form ad catacumbas or catacumbae. 
This famous cemetery was a series of narrow under- 
ground galleries and tomb-chambers, cut in the rock. 
Their walls were lined with tiers (up to seven are known) 
of coffin-like recesses for inhumation, holding from one 
to four bodies apiece and sealed with a stone slab or 
with tiles. The affinity to columbaria (q.v.) is evident, but 
the type itself seems to have been immediately derived from 
Jewish catacombs (H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die 
Katakombe Torlonia (1930)), where Jews, like Christians, 
remained a household of the faithful, united in death as 
in life. Catacombs were not confined to Rome : examples 
are known at Albano, Alexandria, Hadrumetum, Kertsch, 
Naples, Malta, and Syracuse. All are associated with 
soft rocks, where tunnelling was easy. 

The catacombs at Rome, however, are much the most 
extensive, stretching at least 350 miles. I’heir distribu- 
tion, along the main roads outside the city, is explained 
by their growth out of, or side by side with, pagan 
cemeteries lying beyond the city boundary in conformity 
with the law. That of St. Priscilla, on the Via Solaria, 
grew out of the burial-ground of the Acilii Glabriones 
(q.v.), persecuted under Domitian. Domitilla’s contem- 
porary catacomb, on the Via Ardeatina, developed from 
the vestibule of the Flavii. St. Paul’s catacomb, on the 
Via Ostiensis, contains dated epitaphs of A.D. 107, iii, 
and 217. Other important groups include those of St. 
Sebastian, where the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul rested ; 
St. Callixtus, containing the bodies of fifteen popes, and 
St. Praetextatus, all on the Via Appia. 

The tomb-chambers (cubicula), containing table-tombs 
and arched recesses (arcosolia) for the bodies of saints, 
martyrs, and popes, are important for the development 
of later Christian crypts and depositories of relics ; while 
the catacombs also saw the first development of Christian 
art, with frequent reference to acceptable Jewish legend 
and to Christian miracles, and with less obvious reference 
to Christ as Orpheus or the Kriophoros. The catacomb 
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of St. Pontiamis contained a baptistery. Heretical Gnostic 
beliefs are represented in the hypogaeum of Trebius 
Justus, on the Via Latina. Minor furniture included 
lamps, portrait medallions of glass, and ampidlae^ whose 
contents may well have varied between perfumes, con- 
secrated wine, and martyrs' blood. 

The presence of these large cemeteries is explained 
partly by the size of the Christian community in Rome 
and partly by the long periods of toleration. By about 
a century after the official recognition of the Church, 
the catacombs passed into desuetude, becoming centres 
of pilgrimage. 

M. Besnier, Lm Catacomhes de Rome (1909); O. Beyer, Die 
Katakombcnwelt (1927); O. Marucchi, Le Catacombe romane (1933): 
P. Styger, Die rdmische Katakombe (1935); G. Wilncrt, Le ptUure 
delle catacombe (1903), On the Jewish catacombs at Home cf. G. B. 
Frey, Rend. Pont. xii. See also G. D. Dc Rossi, Roma sotterranea 
(1864-77; new series started in 1909 by O. Marucchi) ; Notizie degli 
Scavit passim; Atti dell* Accademia pontificia, passim; Nuovo bol~ 
letino di archeologia crUlianat passim; Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 
passim. I. A. R. 

CATAFRACTARII, see arms and armour, roman. 

CATALEPTON, see APPENDIX VERGILIANA. 

CATALEXIS, see METRE, GREEK, I (3). 

CATANA (KardvTj, modem Catania), a Greek colony, 
was founded by Naxos in 729 B.c. on Sicel territory in 
eastern Sicily. Like other Chalcidian States it used the 
legislation of its semi -mythical lawgiver Charondas 
(q.v.), and incurred Syracusan enmity: Hieron actually 
drove the Catanaeans to Leontini, replacing them with 
Dorian colonists (476). These latter, however, were soon 
ejected : they went to Inessa-Aetna (see Aetna), Catana’s 
Chalcidian inhabitants returned (461), and the city pros- 
pered. During the Syracusan expedition (415) Catana 
was the Athenian base of operations (Thuc. bk. 6). 
Subsequently it was subject successively to Dionysius* 
Campanian mercenaries, Carthage, Callippus, Mamercus, 
Timoleon, Agathocles, Carthage again, Pyrrhus, Rome. 
A civitas decumana under the last, Catana was a flourishing 
grain port (and, appropriately, an ancient centre of Ceres- 
worship). Servile wars, earthquakes, and emptions from 
nearby Aetna, during one of which Catana's celebrated 
Pit Fratres rescued their parents after the manner of 
Aeneas, merely interrupted its prosperity. Catana be- 
came a colonia under Augustus (Pliny, HN 3. 8g) and 
has always remained a large city. 

Strabo 6. 268 f.; [Lucilius], Aetna, 602 f. ; Paua. 10. 28. 4; Diod. 
bks. II, 13, 14, 16, 19, 22; Cic. Verr. passim ; Auson. Ordo Nob. 
Urb. Ti. A.Holm, Catania antica (1925). J. ^inxd,Bibliogr. topogr. 
(1941), 45. E. T. S. 

CATAPULT, see artillery, siegecraft. 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius Catilina) was an active 
lieutenant of Sulla, both in the Civil War and in the 
proscriptions. After governing Africa as propraetor for 
two years, he returned to Rome in 66 B.c. to find that an 
impending prosecution for misgovemment prevented 
him from standing for the consulate (Asconius 79 f.). 
The candidates elected, Autronius and P. Sulla, had been 
unseated for bribery; with them he concerted a wild 
scheme to murder the new consuls at the beginning of 
65 (Cic. CaL I. 15). The plot was exposed, but a sena- 
torial inquiry was soon abandoned. 

After trial and acquittal in 65 Catiline stood for the 
consulship of 63 with C. Antonius. His defeat by Cicero 
embittered him, and in 63 he came forward again with a 
programme for the abolition of debts, calculated to 
appeal to all the discontented classes (Cic. Cat. 2. 18 ff.). 
After a second defeat he abandoned constitution^ 
methods and organized a far-reaching conspiracy. Cicero 
was well informed of Catiline’s plan and, supported by 
the ‘last decree* of the Senate (21 Oct. 63 ; ^conius 5), 


took active steps to foil the projected rising. On 8 Nov., 
after being openly attacked by Cicero in the Senate, 
Catiline himself withdrew from Rome to the forces his 
lieutenant Manlius had collected in Etruria. By the help 
of some Gaulish informers Cicero was able to expose 
and execute Lentulus (q.v. 4) and the other ring-leaders 
in Rome. Catiline’s army was outnumbered and ill 
equipped; unable to break through to Gaul, he turned 
to face the army of Antonius near Pistoria (Jan. 62) and 
fell fighting bravely. 

Of great physical strength, reckless, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous, Catiline yet had a certain plausible charm 
which blinded many to his true nature (Cic. Att. i. 2; 
Sull. 81; Cael. 12 ff.). It seems, however, clear that 
neither Caesar nor Crassus, who had supported his 
candidature in 64, was implicated in the second plot. 

Ancient SoiincES: Cicero’s lettera and speeches (csp. In Catilinam, 
1-4, and Pro Sulla) and Asconius’ Commentarii are of the first 
importance. Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae must be regarded as a 
political pamphlet, exonerating Caesar. Dio Cassius (bks. 36 and 
37)1 Appian {HCiv. bk. 2), Suetonius (lul.), and Plutarch’s Livet 
arc also helpful. 

Modern Authorities : C. John, Die Fntstehungsgeschichte der cati~ 
linarischen Verschwbrung (1876); G. Boissier, La Conjuration de 
Cattlina (1905); E. G. Hardy, The Catilinarian Conspiracy (1924); 
M. Cary, CAH ix, ch. ii (1932); J. Vogt, Cicero und Sallust ufrer 
die catUinarische VerschtoSrung (1938). J. M. C. 

CATIUS, Titus, an Insubrian, mentioned by Cicero 
(Fam. 15. 16) as a recently deceased writer on Epi- 
cureanism. 

CATO (i) 'Censorius', Marcus Porcius (234-149 b.c.), 
was bom of peasant stock in Tusculum. He fought as a 
youth in the Second Punic War and was at Metaurus 
(207). His proof of legal ability and stem traditional 
morality impressed L. Valerius Flaccus, with whom he 
began his political career. Quaestor in 204, he was in 
Sicily, and on his return via Sardinia brought Ennius 
to Rome (203-202). Plebeian aedile in 199, he became 
praetor in Sardinia in 198, expelling usurers; Leges 
Porciae de sumptu provinciali and de provocatione are 
probably to be dated here. Consul in 195 with L. 
Valerius Flaccus, he opposed the repeal of the Lex Oppia 
and took the province of Spain; here, after extensive 
operations, he settled the administration and initiated the 
development of Roman mle. 

2. After distinguished service under Manius Acilius 
Glabrio at Thermopylae (191), he prosecuted Q. Minu- 
cius Thermus (190), and, himself a candidate, supported 
charges of peculation against Glabrio in the censor 
elections for 189. He instigated and openly helped the 
attacks on L. Scipio, aiming to destroy the predominance 
and Hellenistic influence of Scipio Africanus. His success 
led to his censorship in 184 with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
at a time when social deterioration among nobles and 
people gave his doctrines full scope. He taxed luxury, 
strictly revised the senatorial and equestrian rolls, and 
checked the publicani ; he also spent heavily on building, 
e.g. 1 ,000 talents on the sewerage system. He represented 
a policy of reconstruction, moral, social, and economic. 
The character of colonization at this time does not 
necessarily prove a predominantly agrarian policy on his 
part; he treated senators, equites, people, Latins, and 
provincials with equal regard to their traditional place 
in the State. This conservatism was associated with 
hatred of things Greek entering into Roman life, and he 
disguised his wide knowledge by a rustic pose in the 
cultivated senatorial society, which added ill manners to 
his natural robustness. He supported the Lex Baebia in 
1 81, and opposed its modifleation and the repeal of 
the Lex Orckia ; he attacked M. Fulvius Nobilior after the 
latter’s censorship (179-178). In 171 he was patron in the 
Spanish appeal against extortion, prosecuting P. Furius 
Philus. He supported the Lex Voconia (169), favoured 
the independence of Macedonia, and rejected war against 
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Rhodes (167), and attacked Sulpiciua Galba for his op- 
position tof Aemilius Paullus’ triumph. In 155 he spoke 
against' the Athenian embassy of philosophers, and in 
154 upheld the case of Ptolemy Philometor in the Egyp- 
tian question. 

3. His embassy to Carthage (157 or 15:1), when he saw 
the new prosperity'of the old enemy, brought into hia policy 
the demand for the destruction of Carthage. The reason 
probably lies less in any commercial consideration than in 
distrust of Carthaginian resurgence and moral indigna- 
tion at its character. In 151 he supported the return of 
the Achaean hostages, favoured Attains II in a dispute 
with Prusias II, and approved of the prohibition of re- 
election to the consulship. In 150, despite the opposition 
of Scipio Nasica, he saw war declared on Carthage. In 
149 he attacked Sulpicius Galba on behalf of the l^usita- 
nians. He died in 149 aged eighty-five years, leaving two 
sons, Cato Licinianus by his first wife, Cato Salonianus 
by a second marriage ; the latter was grandfather of Cato 
Uticensis. 

4. Cato’s whole policy appears based on a conception 
of traditional government and life, with the single aim of 
establishing social solidarity again in Rome and Italy, 
administrative control in the West, but no more than 
security, with justice, in the East. His thought found 
expression also tlirough his strong natural literary talent, 
lie published his speeches: Cicero knew more than 150, 
and we have fragments of 80. lie wrote an encyclopaedia 
for his first son, including agriculture, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and separate treatises on medicine, jurispru- 
dence, and military science. We know of letters to his 
son, apophlhegmata, and the Carmen De MnrihuSy a 
gnomic book of morality ; the Catonis Disticha date from 
Imperial times. 

5. The De ARri Cultura, written c. 160 n.c., dealt with 
the development of vine, olive, and fruit-growing and 
grazing for profit in Latium and Campania; for all its 
lack of form, its details of old custom and superstition, 
and its archaic tone, it was an up-to-date work directed 
from his own knowledge and experience to the new 
capitalistic farming. The OrtRines in seven books, 
written from c. 168 to 149, following the Hellenistic 
KTUTCL^ histories and the senatorial historiography, 
included Aeneas, the founding of Rome (751 B.C.), the 
kings in hk. i, the foundation traditions of the Italian 
cities in bks. 2 and 3, the Punic Wars to Cannae in bk. 4, 
the Rhodian debate of 167 B.c. in bk. 5, the prosecution 
of Sulpicius Galba (149) in bk. 7. He used Fabius Pictor, 
Hellenistic legends, local traditions, inscriptions, later 
inserting his own speeches ; his treatment was discursive 
(capitulatim) and pragmatic, and, unlike the senatorial 
historiography, omitted the names of generals. The 
work, the first of its kind in Latin, inspired historical 
study and founded prose style; for to the principle of 
‘rem tenc, uerba sequentur’ he joined plain rhetorical 
device, including imitation from Greek, and a sense of 
effect in sentence structure and vocabulary. The style 
is the man, and if his talent moved narrowly in the 
expanding field of imperial politics, it touched greatness 
in his literary stimulus to the Roman tradition. 

Livy 2 g. 25; 32, 27; bks. 34, 36, 38-9; 43. 2; 45. 2s; Cicero, De 
Senertute; Nepos, CatO] Plutarch, Cato Motor (see R. E. Smith. CQ 
IQ40); H. Malcovati, ORFi (1930), pp. 17, 153. G. Cortese, De M, 
Porcii Catonis vita, operihus et lingua (1885); O. Jaeger, M. Porcius 
Cato (1892); P. Fraccaro, Atti di Mantova (1910), 104; Studi stor. 
loio, 129; ibid, igii, p. i; W. Drumann-P. Groebe, Geschichte 
Roms V. 102 (1912); De Sanctia, Stor. d. Rom. iii. 2, pp. 507, 517; 
IV. 1, pp. 163, 438, 4^, 579; T. Frank, CAH viii, 639; B. Janzer, 
flist. Unters. zu den Redenfragmenten des M. Porcius Cato (1937); 
A. H. McDonald, yR .5 1938. 161, and CHJ 1939, 137. Texts: De 
Agri CuUura, H. Keil ( 1 882-94) ; index Iw R. Krutnbiegel (1897); G. 
Goetz (1922); E. Brdhaut, Cato the Censor on Farming (1933); 
W. D. Hooper-H. B. Ash (Loeb, 2nd imp. 1934); H. Jordan. M, 
Catonis praeter lihrum de re rustica quae exstant (i860); H. Peter, 
iJRRel. i, pp. cxxvii, 55; H. Malcovati, loc. cit. E. Norden, 
Kunstprosa* (1009), 164; J. HtirJe, Catos HaushUcher iig2g)\ R.Till, 
'Die Sprache Catos’, Philol. Suppl. zxviii (1936). A. M. McD. 


CATO (2), Gaius Porcius (cos. 114 b.c.), grandson of 
Cato (i). Once a follower of Tiberius Gracchus, he 
changed sides — presumably before or during C. Grac- 
chus’ agitation. He was condemned de repetundis after his 
defeat, as consul in 114 B.C., by the Scordisci in Mace- 
donia, was exiled in 1 10 by the Mamilian Commission for 
his dealings with Jugurtha and died at Tarraco. M. H. 

CATO (3), Lucius Porcius (cos. 89 b.c.), as tribune in 
100 B.c. opposed Satuminus. In the Social War he 
defeated the Etruscans in 90, and as consul (89) defeated 
tlie Marsi, but was killed in a subsequent Spanish. 

CATO (4), Gaius Porcius (trih. 56 b.c.), 'adulescens 
nullius consili, sed tamen ciuis Romanus et Cato’ (Cic. 
QFr. I. 2. 15), in 59 B.c. openly called Pompey ‘priuatus 
dictator’ when prevented from prosecuting Gabinius. 
In 56 as tribune, it was supposed in Crassus’ pay, he 
attacked Ponipcy again over the Egyptian business and 
tried to deprive Lentulus Spinthcr of his Cilician com- 
mand. But after Luca he postponed the consular elec- 
tions in the interests of Pompey and Crassus. Milo made 
him ridiculous by buying his gladiators and auctionir^g the 
‘familia Catoniana*. In 54 he was accused of violating the 
heges Fufia and Jwiia Licinia {see LEX, leges), and thhugh 
apparently acquitted he is not heard of again. G. E. p. C. 

CATO (5) UTICENSIS, Marcus Porcius (95-46 n\c.), 
great-grandson of Cato (i), nephew of Liviiis Dru$us, 
and brought up in the Livian household with the children 
of his mother’s marriage to Cn. Servilius Caepio. His 
reputation for rectitude was already formed when in 63 
he became tribune-designate to check Metellus Nepos 
MEFELLUS lo), .supported Murena’s (q.v.) prosecution, 
and intervened powerfully in the Senate to secure the 
execution of the Catilinarians. As tribune he conciliated 
the mob by increasing the doles of cheap corn, hut in all 
else remained uncompromising; Cicero (Att. i. 18. 7; 2. 
I. 8) deplores the impracticability by which he prevented 
revision of the Asian tax-contracts (61 B.c.) and frustrated 
every overture of Pompey (q.v.) until the ‘Triumvirate’ 
was formed. In 59 he opposed Caesar obstinately and 
was temporarily imprisoned, but next year Clodius 
removed him by compelling him to undertake the an- 
nexation of Cyprus, over which, though King Ptolemy 
killed himself and Cato’s accounts were lost on the voyage 
home, his reputation for fairness remained unimpaired. 
After Luca he persuaded his brother-in-law Domitius 
(q.v. 3) not to despair of the consulate, but the tuo were 
driven from the field; and Vatinius by bribery defeated 
Cato for the praetorship, which he subsequently obtained 
in 54. In 52, forsaking his principles, he supported 
Pompey’s consulate; he himself stood for 51, but failed. 
In the war he strove to avert bloodshed of citizens but 
resolutely followed Pompey : he served in Sicily, whence 
Curio expelled him, then in Asia, and during the cam- 
paign of Pharsalus held Dyrrhachium. After Pompey’s 
defeat he joined the Pompeians in Africa, composed their 
quarrels, and had Scipio made general. During the war 
he governed Utica with great moderation, and was 
honoured by the inhabitants when after Thapsus he 
compassed his famous death. 

His character was unamiable: his first wife Antistia 
proving unfaithful he lent the second, Marcia, daughter 
of Philippus (cos. 56), to Hortensius. But his constitu- 
tionalism, a mixture of Stoicism and old Roman principles, 
was genuine. After death he was more dangerous than 
ever to Caesar, who in his Anticato, a reply to Cicero’s 
pamphlet CatOy pitched the hostile case too high, and 
left the fame of Cato’s life and death to give respecta- 
bility to the losing side, and to inspire 'Republicans’ a 
century later: 'uictrix causa dels placuit, sed uicta 
Catoni’ (Lucan i. 128). 

Sources: Plutarch's Cato Minor Is wholly laudatory but rich in 
anecdote. See also the sources cited a.v. caesar (i). G. £. F. C. 
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CATO, see also Valerius (12). 

GATREUS {Karp€vs\ in mythology, son of Minos and 
Pasiphae, father of Althacmenes, Afirope, Clymene, and 
Apemosyne. In consequence of the prophecy that one 
of them should kill him (see althaemenes) he sold Aerope 
and Clymene, who, however, married respectively 
Pleisthenes, who here replaces Atreus as father of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, and Nauplius, her sons being 
Palamedes and Oeax. Apemosyne was killed by Althae- 
menes, who did not believe her W'hen she told him that 
she had been violated by Hermes, and supposed her 
unchaste. See Apollod. 3. 12 ff. H. J. R. 

CATTIGARA (rd Karriyapa), important city-port of 
the Sinae (Southern Chinese) near the mouth of river 
Cottiaris. Circa a.d. ioo, one Alexander discovered it by 
sea from India, on a gulf inhabited by fish-eaters. Catti- 
gara may be Hanoi or Kian-chi in the Gulf of Tongking, 
or possibly Canton. After the Gulf of Siam Ptolemy 
makes the Chinese coast face west, so that by mere 
calculation with his figures Cattigara would fall in 
Borneo. 

Ptol. Geofr. I. 14. 4-10, etc.; 7. 3. 3; 8. 27. 14. G. E. Gcrini, 
Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc. i8«j7, 551 fl. ; Warrninj^ton, Indian Com- 
merce, loy, 125-6, 129, 177; A, Herrmann, RW, s.v. ‘Kaili^ara’. 

E. H. W. 

CATULLUS (i), Gaius Valerius (c. 84-^. 54 b.c.), 
Roman lyric, erotic, and epigrammatic poet, was born 
at Verona. Jerome (Chron. Euseh.) says he was born in 
87 n.c. and died aged thirty; but he was alive in 55 when 
Caesar first invaded IJritain and Pornpey obtained his 
second consulship (Catull. 1 1 ; 29 ; 4 5 ; 1 1 3). Most prob- 
ably he lived from 84 to 54. His father was notable 
enough to entertain Julius Caesar, doubtless in Cisalpine 
Gaul (Suet. lul. 73) on his assize circuit. Catullus himself 
was wealthy (4; 31; 44; 68. 35) in spite of temporary 
embarrassments (xo; 13). lie came to Rome about 62 and 
quickly made friends in literary and fashionable society. 
His infatuation for the ‘Lesbia’ of his poems began this 
year. She was, it is now generally held, Clodia (q.v.), 
sister of Cicero’s enemy P. Clodius (q.v. 1) Pulcher and 
wife of Q. Caccilius Metellus (q.v. 8) Celor, governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul in 62 and consul in 60. About ten years 
his senior, a woman of many lovers, she but played with 
the youth’s affections. It seems she at one time en- 
couraged him to hope for marriage (70), but before 
Metellus’ death in 59 Catullus knew her inconstancy. 
The same year his brother died in the Troad. In deepest 
sorrow Catullus went home to Verona for a while; 
returning to Rome, he found established in Clodia’s 
affections M. Caelius (q.v.) Rufus, Cicero’s friend and 
correspondent. Agonized pleadings and reproaches had 
no effect and he tried to steel his mind against love (76). 
In 55 he composed a bitter and final farewell to Lesbia 
(ii). Meanwhile, in 57, he had gone to Bithynia on the 
staff of the propraetor C. Memmius (q.v. 2). After 
visiting his brother’s tomb near Troy (loi), he returned 
by yacht to Italy in 56 (46; 31 ; 4) with the poet Cn. 
Helvius Cinna (q.v. 4). At the end of this journey he 
wrote his rapturous salutation to the promontory of 
Sirmio on L^e Garda. His last years were spent in or 
near Rome in literary composition and social pleasures. 
Besides Cinna, his literary friends were C. Licinius 
Calvus, Q. Comificius, Furius Bibaculus, Q. Hortensius, 
Cornelius Nepos, and others. He was anti-Caesarian 
personally, if not politically ; some of his bitterest satire 
is directed against Caesar and his praefectus fabrum Ma- 
murra (29; 54; 57; 93). But finally Catullus was recon- 
ciled with Caesar (Suet. lul. 73). 

2. One hundred and sixteen poems are extant; but 
three (18-20) are spurious and omitted in modem edi- 
tions. Arranged neither by chronology nor by subject, 
they nevertheless fall into three main groups : (a) 1-601 


short poems on various topics in lyric, sportive, erotic, 
abusive, or satiric vein; the metres are varied, but 
phalaecians (hendecasyllabics) and, to a lesser degree, 
scazons prevail; (6) 61-4, longer pieces; two wedding 
hymns (61 and 62) ; the Attis (63), a story in tempestuous 
galliambics of a youth who became a eunuch-acolyle of 
Cybele; the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis (64), an 
epyllion (q.v.) in 408 hexameters ; (c) 65-116, all in elegiac 
metre. Of these 65-8 and 76 may be called elegies. The 
rest are short poems of epigram type, as miscellaneous in 
spirit and content as i-fio. Poems on Lesbia occur in 
both (a) and (f). 

3. Though Catullus* sources are mainly his own 
experience, observation, and genius, he owes much to 
earlier models. Laevius set the example of fitting Greek 
lyric metres to the Latin language; part of 64 contains 
imitations of his contemporary Lucretius; otherwise his 
debt to Roman literature is slight. But he draws for 
metre, technique, and sometimes for content on Greek 
poets, especially Sappho (notably 51), Pindar, Archilo- 
chus, Hipponax, and the Alexandrians. For many Catul- 
lan motifs, prototypes exist in the Greek Anthology 
(O- Hezel, C. und das griechische Epigramm (1932) ; A. L. 
Wheeler, see bibliography infra). But Catullus freely 
alters his models according to personal experience; his 
poems therefore bear a highly individual stamp. 

4. Alexandrian influence was strong in his circle. 
The epithet doctiis applied to him later (Ovid, Am. 3. 9. 
62; Tib. 3. 6. 41 ; Mart. i. 61. i) practically means Alexan- 
drian. Catullus* Alexandrianism (q.v.) is shown in his 
avoidance of drama and epic, his translation of Calli- 
machus* J.ock of Berenice (66), his experiment in 
epyllion (64), his adoption of Hellenistic motifs, his 
mythological and geographical allusions (especially in 
II ; 551 64-6; 68), his use of balanced antithesis and 
various poetical artifices such as anaphora in manifold 
forms (J. van Geldcr, Woordherhaling bij C., 1933), and 
a partly symmetrical scheme (O. Fricss, Darstellungs- 
kiinst Catulls, 1929). He avoids, however, the worst 
Alexandrian faults: obscurity, over-cleverness, excess 
of erudition and allusiveness. See also ARCHAISM. 

5. His great virtue is sincerity. Strong and simple 
utterance is given to deep feeling, whether love or hate 
for Lesbia, sorrow for his brother, or rapture over a 
friend’s home-coming; he ranks with Sappho and 
Shelley among the greatest lyric poets of all time. His 
tenderness can appear even when he is not portraying 
his own concerns, as in the picture of babe and parents 
in 61. 209-13. His satire is sharp, lucid, and direct, 
whether aimed at miser, kleptomaniac, or dull writer, 
at ugliness, peculation, or immorality. Equally sincere is 
his feeling for nature. His raptures over Sirmio come 
straight from the heart. His .similes are often drawn 
from Alpine scenery or from plants and flowers (e.g. ii. 
22; 61 passim; 62. 39; 68. 57). He can construct word- 
pictures of extraordinary vividness, and here his fond- 
ness for colour is often apparent. 

6 . Catullus* diction, prevailingly clear, direct, and 
simple (perhaps influenced by Italian folk-songs), 
presents some noticeable features. His lighter poems 
have a colloquial ring. He makes sudden changes in the 
person, animal, or thing addressed (3; 27; 28; 46). For 
himself he uses the first person or Catullus or tuus 
Catullus or apostrophizes himself in the vocative, often 
changing his practice within a single poem (6 ; 7 ; 8 ; 1 1 ; 
13; 14; 38; 44; 56; 58; 72; 76; 79). Diminutives are 
frequent (Ellis, Comm, xxx), many doubtless of his own 
creation. Sometimes they have real diminutive force, 
but more often express tenderness or contempt. 

7* In his hexametric poems (62 and 64) he is much 
more polished and less prosaic than Lucretius. He only 
once (64. 1 41) ends a word at the end of the second foot 
without a strong caesura in that foot. Elision is com- 
paratively rare. He has an Alexandrian tendency towards 
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spondaic fifth feet. His frequent closing of the sense 
at the end of lines with the corresponding rarity of 
epjambement makes for monotony. In elegiacs Catullus 
is uncouth compared with later elegists. The penta- 
meter is marred by elisions at its caesura and in its later 
feet; it often ends in a word of three, four, or five 
syllables. 

8« Catullus* influence was insufficiently recognized in 
antiquity. His adoption of Greek lyric metres and 
refinement of the hexameter pointed the path to Horace 
and Virgil respectively. To his epigrams Martial is 
indebted; and, as Catullus played a part in developing 
elegy out of epigram, he may be called the precursor of 
the Roman elegists. In the fourteenth century much is 
owed to him by Petrarch and other Italian humanists. 

See also alexandrianism, elegiac poetry (latin), 

EPYLLION, LYRIC POETRY (LATIN), para. 4. 

Editions: K. Lnchmann (1829, 1861, 1874); E. Daehrens, Com- 
mentary (1885); R. Ellis, Commentary* (1889), Text (O.C.T. 1Q04); 
W. Kroll (1929). Translations: J. Cranstoun (1867); T. Martin 
F. W , Cornish (Loeb, 1913); Sir W. Marris (1924); F. A. 
Wnght (1926). Other literature: L. Schwabc, Quarstiones Catul- 
lianae (1862); A. Couat, ^tude sur C. (1875); G. Lafaye, C. et ses 
modiles (1894); T. Frank, C. and Horace (1928); A. L. Wheeler, 
C. and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry (U.S.A. 1934); E. A. Ilave- 
lock. Lyric Gemm of C. (1939). A. M. D. 

CATULLUS (2), a w^^H-known Neronian mime-writer 
(Juv. 8. 185 ff., 13. Ill ; Mart. 5. 30. 3), whose lost works 
include a noisy piece Phastna (The Ghost) and a realistic 
one, Laureolus, in which the crucifixion of a notorious 
bandit was staged (Mart. Sped. 7. 4; Suet. Calig. 57; 
Joseph. AJ 19. I. 13). j. w. D. 

CATULUS (i), Gaius Lutatius, was consul in 242 
B.c. when Rome determined to renew naval warfare 
against Carthage. His great service was his decision to 
attack when a Carthaginian fleet appeared off Aegates 
Insulae fW. Sicily) ; there he terminated the First Punic 
War by a naval victory, 10 March 241. He negotiated 
peace terms with Plamilcar. H. H. S. 

CATULUS (2) Quintus Lutatius {cos, 102 b.c.), an 
Optimate leadt,r and the first of his family to reach the 
consulship for over a century, became one of the chief 
men of the State. He was, however, defeated three times 
in his candidature for the consulship, during the coalition 
of Equites and Democrats : his successful rivals were C. 
Atilius Serranus, 106 B.c.; Cn. Mallius, 105; C. Flavius 
Fimbria, 104. As Marius* colleague in the consulship in 
102 Catulus failed to prevent the entry of the Cimbri 
into Italy: he had awaited them near Verona, and was 
forced back into the plains, but avoided a decisive battle. 
In loi, with Marius, he destroyed the Cimbri at Ver- 
cellae: according to surviving accounts, Catulus* amriy 
bore the brunt of the fighting. Catulus was active against 
Satuminus in 100. He served in the Social War. Having 
been proscribed by the Marians in 87, he committed 
suicide. 

An aristocrat of the highest education and culture, 
Catulus had close connexions with the Scipionic circle, 
and succeeded Laelius Sapiens as a centre of culture 
(Cic. Tuse, 5. 56). He thus became a link between that 
circle in its latest phase and its most brilliant intellectual 
descendant, Cicero. Like Scipio Aemilianus, he com- 
bined military, political, and literary prestige, though the 
group of figures around him, such as Antipater of Sidon 
and Archias, Furius of Antium, Q. Roscius, and Valerius 
Aedituus, were rather representative of literature. His 
learned freedman Lutatius Daphnis, originally bought 
for 700,000 sesterces, was, Suetonius tells us {Gram. 3), 
jokingly called Tan’s darling* by the Laevius Melissus 
whom some identify with Laevius (q.v.), author of an 
Erotopaegnia, and others consider non-existent (F. Lam- 
mert, Hermes Ixii (1927), 251-3). Bttttner’s contention 
that Porcius Licinus (q.v.) belonged to the Scipionic 


circle in Catulus’ time is unlikely in view 61 Porcius' 
biased verses on Terence’s relation to his patrons 
(D’AJton, Roman Literary Theory and Critiem (193 
64). As a philosopher, Catulus was according to one 
source (Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 148) an Academic-Sceptic of the 
school of Cameades, according to another (De Or, 3. 182) 
a Peripatetic. He composed speeches, among them a 
funeral oration on his mother Popillia — the first instance 
of a Roman woman so honoured. The charm and purity 
of his style are often praised by Cicero, who introduced 
him as a character in the De Oratore. Cicero eulogizes 
his fine pronunciation of Latin, while his command of 
Greek won the admiration of the Greeks themselves. He 
wrote a memoir on liis own consulship in a charming 
Xenophon tean style, which has probably coloured our 
accounts of the period. A work communis (-«) historia 
{-ae) is attributed to him, apparently a popular treat- 
ment of myths and local legends similar to Timaeus’ 
KOLval ioTopiai. We know further of two erotic epigrams. 
In one, imitating a theme of Callimachus, the author 
declares his desire to recapture his lost soul that his 
beloved Theotimus possesses, but fears that if he does 
so he may lose his body too. The other epigram ad- 
dresses the actor Roscius. ^ 

Cf. Malcovati, ORF li, 66 f., 154 f.; W. Morel, FPL 43; R. 
BUttner, P. Licinus u. der litterarische Kreis des Q. Lutatius Cmulus 
(1893). M> H. and L. P, 

CATULUS (3), Quintus Lutatius (roi. 78 b.c.), opposed 
the subversive intrigues of his colleague Lepidus (q.v. 2) 
and finally defeated him outside the walls of Rome, In 70 
Catulus acted as index at the trial of Verres, and shortly 
afterwards he became princeps senatus in all but name and 
title. As the recognized leader of the conservative party he 
opposed the proposals of Gabinius (q.v. 2 ; 67) and Manili- 
us (q.v. 2 ; 66). In 65 he held the censorship with Crassus 
(q.v. 4), but the divergence between their aims led to 
stalemate (Plut. Crass. 13). His defeat by Caesar in the 
pontifical election of 63 was a bitter blow to him. He 
died in 61 or 60. 

Catulus was a ‘conservative* who was not blind to the 
faults of the Senate (Cic. Verr. 1. 15. 44), He was 
neither a brilliant general nor an outstanding orator ; but 
his steadiness and his integrity were universally acknow- 
ledged (Cic. Leg. Man. 17. 51 ; Sest. 47. loi). 

Sources: scattered references in Cicero; Plutarch’s Lives of 
Pompey, Crassus, Caesar, and Cato; Appian, BCiv. bk. 1 and 
(after 68 B.c.) Dio, bks. 37-8. J. M. C, 

CAUCASUS. For long the Greeks knew only the name 
and great size of this range. Herodotus describes it as a 
vast high mountain with many primitive peoples, skirting 
the west side of the Caspian, and he knew of the Derbent 
pass. Others believed that it contained many lakes and 
large rivers. Alexander mistook the Hindu-Kush for 
part of the Caucasus, thus causing some confusion in 
Greek literature. Not much more was learnt until 
Pompey subdued the Iberi {see iberia). Strabo could give 
details of the Caucasus — a well-wooded barrier between 
the two seas and connected with the Armenian heights 
and Mt. Taurus ; he described the customs of the natives 
and their use of snow-shoes and hides which served as 
toboggans. No accounts survive of subsequent dis- 
coveries, 

Strabo ii, eap. pp. 499-506; Ptol. Geog. 5. 9. 14, 15. E. H. W. 
CAtllDEX, see CLAUDIUS (5). 

CAUDINE FORKS, the narrow defile where a Roman 
army was trapped by, and surrendered to, Gavius Pon- 
tius (q.v.), 321 B.c. (Livy 9. 2-6). It lay in the territory 
of the Caudini Samnites, somewhere between Capua and 
Beneventum, but cannot be certainly identified. The 
Arienzo-Arpaia valley, the traditional site, contains the 
significantly named hainlet Forchia, but seems too small; 
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an objection that applies also to the valley between S. 
Agata de' Goti and Moiano. The plain between Arpaia 
and Montesarchio, although large enough, does not fit 
Livy's description, 

Ses E. T. Salmon, y/LS 1929, la and the literature there cited. 

E. T. S. 

CAUPONES, lee COMMERCE, para. 7. 

CAVALRY, see ARMIES, AUXILIA. 

CAVES, SACRED. It would appear that Greek cave- 
sanctuaries mostly belong either to pre-Hellenic cults or 
to Oriental importations: an exception is perhaps the 
cave-shrines of the Nymphs, common from Homer (Od. 
13*347 ff-) on. The most famous is that of Zeus on Mt. 
Dicte in Crete (cave of Psychro, Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion, 393). This was vaguely remembered 
as his birthplace and belongs to the cult of the Cretan 
god identified with him. Hardly less celebrated was the 
cave of Trophonius at Lebadea (Famell, Hero-Cults, 21 ; 
description, Paus. g. 39. 5 ff.). liere the date of the cult 
is unknown. In Italy, one of the most celebrated holy 
caves was the Lupcrcal on the Palatine, where the I.<uperci 
met for their ritual (sec Platner-Ashby, 321). This is 
undoubtedly old, but we have no reason to suppose the 
ceremony pre- Italic. Of imported cults in both coun- 
tries, that most closely connected with caves, or artificial 
underground vaults, was Mithraism (see mithras). 

For Cybele and caves, cf. !>. Robert, Milanges Bidez (1934), 
795 ff.; A. J. Festugi^re, Rev. Dibl. xliv (1935), 382 f. H. J, U. 

CEBES of Thebes, pupil of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
and later of Socrates, plays an important part in the 
discussions in the Phaedo, and in the Crito is represented 
as one of those who were prepared to spend money in 
helping Socrates to escape from prison. The extant 
dialogue (probably belonging to the ist c. a.d.) called 
KePrjTos 0 r]Paiov Uiva^ malces no pretence to be by 
Socrates* friend, and has been ascribed to him by a mere 
error. It presents an eclectic doctrine which in spite of its 
Pythagorean setting owes more to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics than to the Pythagoreans. 

Ed. K. Praechter (1893). PW xi. 102. W. D. R. 

CECROPS (KcKpotlf), mythical first king of Athens 
(though Actaeus is sometimes called first king), was a 
child of the Attic soil, though some late writers said that 
he was of Egyptian or Cretan origin. Sometimes it is 
said that his father was Hephaestus. As an indication of 
his autochthonous origin Cecrops is often represented 
as of serpent shape below the waist. By Aglauros or 
Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, he had three daughters, 
PandrosoB, Herse, and Aglauros II. He was succeeded 
upon the throne by Cranaus. According to some writers 
there were two Cecropes who had ruled in Athens, the 
second being a son of Erechtheus. 

Among late writers Cecrops had the reputation of 
having been a great benefactor of mankind. The story 
that he had instituted monogamy among men had its 
origin in a rationalistic interpretation of his double 
nature. He was also credited with the institution of 
burial of the dead and with the invention of writing. 
During his reign the contest of Athena and Poseidon for 
possession of Athens took place, and in some accounts 
he was judge of the contest. In a small structure on the 
Acropolis at the south-west comer of the Erechtheum 
the Athenians saw the tomb of Cecrops. 

Ancient sources: Eur. Ion 1163 f.; Apollod, 3. 177 ff.; Peui. 
I. 5 . 3; schol. Ar. Pint. 773 . Modem litersture; C. Robeit, 
Griechuefu Heldensage (1920), I37”9i H. J. Rose, Handbook of 
Greek Mythology (1938)1 f* J- 

CEIONIUS, see verus. 

C 2 ELAENO, see harpyiab. 


CELER, see mftellus (9). 

CELSUS (i) ALBINOVANUS, a friend of Horace 
(Epist, I. 3. 15-20; 8. i) and author of poems in which 
he showed himself too free a borrower, 

CELSUS (2), Aulus Cornelius, under Tiberius (a.d. 
14-37)1 wrote an encyclopaedia comprising agriculture, 
medicine, military science, rhetoric, and probably philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence (see encyclopaedic learning). 
Apart from a few fragments of the other sections only the 
medical books are preserved. The work, dealing with the 
whole of medicine, is most important for the reconstruc- 
tion of Hellenistic doctrines. The introduction outlines 
briefly but admirably the history of medicine up to the 
author's time. Celsus, a layman, writing for his own 
instruction and that of other laymen, selected with sound 
judgement his material from different sources (see 
SURGERY, para. 7). In philosophy he was a follower of 
the Sextii; in medicine he was influenced most strongly 
by Themison. The Latin of Celsus, the ‘Cicero medi- 
corum', became the model of Renaissance writing when 
his book, almost unnoticed in antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, was rediscovered and printed at a very early date. 

Bibliography 

Text: F. Marx, CML i (1915); text criticiam, H. Lyngby, Text-^ 
kritiska studier till Celsus* Medictna (Gdtcberg, 1931). 

Translation: with text, Locb; James Greive (1756), 

Litbuature: Celsus* book not based on one Greek original, O. 
Tcmkin, Bull, of the Inst, of the Hist, of Med. 1935: oppoaite 
theories summarized, Marx, l.c. Ixxiv; M. Wellmann, Arch. f. 
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CELSUS (3), Publius Juventius, a distinguished Ro- 
man jurist, was bom before a.d. 77, praetor 106 or 107, 
legatus of Thrace, twice consul (the second time 129), 
member of Hadrian’s consilium. He was chief of the 
school of Proculians and successor to his father, Juventius 
C., in this position. Probably his disciple, he surpassed 
the father considerably. Author of Epistulae, Commen- 
tarii, Quaestiones, and of excellent, chiefly casuistic 
Digesta (in 39 books) — a later work, written probably 
after the new redaction of the Edict under Hadrian. 
Celsus had a profound knowledge of the earlier literature, 
which he often cites, but he is not seldom a severe and 
even rude critic of other jurists' views, being himself an 
independent -spirited thinker. His constructions are 
original ; his language is clear and as independent as his 
mind: no jurist’s vocabulary is so rich in cutting expres- 
sions as his. 

F. Stella Maranca, Intomo at frammenti di CeUo (1915). A. B. 

CELSUS (4), author of the first comprehensive philo- 
sophical polemic against Christianity, the *AXrj 6 ‘^^ Xoyos, 
written c. a.d. 178-80, of which the greater part is quoted 
in Origen's Contra Celsum; and of a book of advice to 
converts from Christianity. Celsus wrote from the 
standpoint of a Greek and a Platonist, but put certain 
objections to Christianity in the mouth of Jews in Egypt 
familiar with the Logos-theory. The X 6 yos is 

important evidence for the knowledge of, and attitude 
towards, the Christianity of the Greek world ; it shows 
knowledge of Gnostic sects as well as of the 'Great 
Church'. Celsus* criticism became part of the material 
for the Neoplatonic polemic against Christianity. 

PW iii. 1884; O. Gldckncr, CeUi Wyor (1926). W. D. R. 

CELSUS, see also arruntius (3). 

CELTIBERIANS, a powerful people of north central 
Spain. The name should be interpreted as proof of an 
intrusion of Iberians into territory once held by Celts 
(Schulten, op. cit. infra). A mingling of blood and of 
cultures resulted, but the combiziation was dominantly 
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Iberian, The poverty of the country dictated a simple 
life. Possibly the most valuable and certainly the most 
valued possession was the military equipment of the 
individual. The Hispanic (Iberian) sword, which became 
standard equipment for the Roman legionary, attained 
its best form and quality in Celtiberian workshops. 
The most dramatic events of their long struggle with 
Rome (intermittently from 195 to 133 B.c. : first Celti- 
berian War 181-179, second 153-15 1, third or Numan- 
tine 1 43-1 33) are concerned with Numantia (q.V.), the 
most important town of Celtiberia. Even after the Celti- 
beri were conquered their influence persisted. The 
comb and mantilla of nineteenth-century Spain have 
been traced to Celtiberian originals. 

A. Schulten, Numantia, 4 vols. (Munich, 1914-31); a completely 
documented introduction (i. 1-160) describes the land nrid people 
of Celtiberia. For a different view of Celtiberian origins, ace P. 
Dosch Gimpera, Etriologia dc la Peninsula Ihirica (1932). J. J. Van N. 

CELTS, a name applied by ancient writers to a popula- 
tion group occupying mainly lands north of the Mediter- 
ranean region from Galicia and Ireland in the West to 
Galatia in the East. Their unity is recognizable by com- 
mon speech and common artistic tradition, (i) Dialects 
of Celtic are still spoken (Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Brittany), or are attested by inscriptions, quotations, and 
place-names in this area. The language seems closely 
akin to the Italian group, showing like it a division 
between 'q’ and ‘p’ renderings of the velar guttural. Tlic 
significance of this division is still obscure. (2) The 
artistic unity is expressed in the LaT.’^ne style (called from 
the Swiss type-site), which appears c. 500 B.c. It derived 
principally from living Italo-Greek styles, but archaic 
Hellenic motives which had survived in a Villanovan 
backwater arc also noticeable, as well as eastern influences 
conveyed by way of Scythia. Out of these chronologically 
and regionally different borrowings the Celts evolved a 
very idiosyncratic art of swinging, swelling lines, at its 
best alive and yet reposeful. 

2. This Celtic culture obviously flowed over earlier 
cultural regions, and the origin of the Celts is still un- 
certain, not least because the La T^ne style appears some- 
what catastrophically, and its relations to the preceding 
Hallstatt artistic phase are difficult to determine. It is 
generally supposed that a Celtic diffusion from southern 
Germany was part of the general migrations induced by 
worsening climatic conditions in the later Bronze Age. 
Bosch Gimpera sees the earliest Celtic movement in an 
invasion of Catalonia {c. 900 b.c.) ; subsequent movements 
overflowed France and north-west Spain. Celts may 
have reached the British islands in the later Bronze Age 
(c. 900), and the Hallstatt invasions of the sixth century 
and later were fairly certainly Celtic. Southward the 
Celts penetrated Italy, sacking Rome in 390; eastward 
they penetrated into Bohemia (Boii), descended the 
Danube, and raided Delphi (279). Another band crossed 
the Hellespont (278), and founded a State (Galatia), 
where Celtic was still spoken in the fifth century a.d. 

3 * The ancients knew the Celts as fierce fighters and 
superb horsemen, and noticed the savagery of their 
religious rites conducted by the priesthood, the Druids, 
who derived their doctrine from Britain. But Celtic 
political sense was weak, and they were crushed between 
the migratory Germans and the power of Rome, to be 
ejected (e.g. from Bohemia and south Germany), or more 
or less assimilated (as Belgae, q.v.) by the former, and 
conquered outright by the latter. Only in the far West 
did a vital Celtic culture persist, to borrow again from the 
Mediterranean, and to flower in works of art such as the 
Book of Kells, and of the spirit, as in the achievement of 
the Celtic saints, Columbanus, Gallus, and Aidan. 
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C. E. S. 

CENO 2 VIANI 9 Gauls, reputed to be Aulerci, who estab- 
lished themselves in Cisalpine Gaul c, 400 B.c. (Polyb. 2. 
17; Strabo 5. 216). Their territory lay around Lake 
Garda. Chief towns: Brixia and probably Verona and 
Bergomum (Livy 5. ‘35). The Cenomani usually sup- 
ported Rome, e.g. in 225 B.c. against Boii and Insubres 
and in 218 against Hannibal (Polyb. 2. 23, 24, 32; Livy 
21. 55). In 200, however, they joined Hamilcar, but were 
quickly subjugated and romariizcd, disappearing from 
liistory (Livy 31. 10; 32. 30). In 49 B.c. Gallia Trans- 
padana, including the Cenomani district, obtained Rqman 
citizenship. For bibliography sec Cisalpine Gaul.\ 

E. ■y. S. 

CENSOR (cf. censere, to estimate) was the title of a 
Roman magistrate who, although lacking imperium and 
the right to an escort of lictors, nevertheless possessed 
great authority, since he controlled public morals and 
supervised the leasing of public areas and buildings. 
The censorship was probably instituted c. 443 u.c. as 
a patrician and civil magistracy, in order to make up and 
maintain the official list of citizens, or census (q.v.). If a 
citizen was found guilty of suppressing or delaying 
information about his status and property, the censors 
(who always numbered two, in obedience to the principle 
of collcgiality) were empowered to take judicial pro- 
ceedings against him. The enrolment of the population, 
which generally took place in spring (probably in May), 
ended in a religious ceremony called lustrutn (‘cleansing’, 
see lustration). Originally this ceremony was held 
quinto quoque anno, i.e. every four years, but from 209 
B.c. onwards the formula was taleen to mean every five 
years, and the interval between two celebrations was 
called a lustrum. The censors entered their office in 
early spring and the tenure lasted for eighteen months, 
the revised roll being issued twelve or fifteen months 
after their appointment. This registration took place in 
a special building in the Campus Martius. The equitum 
census, i.e. the making up of the list of those liable to 
cavalry service, was held in the Forum. The censors 
had the right of striking off the names of those who had 
given false statements, or who no longer merited the 
privilege of fighting as knights, owing to unbecoming 
behaviour at home or on military service, for bad 
administration of provinces, public property, and the 
like. 

The censorship became accessible to the plebeians 
at the latest in 351 B.c., and one of the Leges Pitbliliae 
of 339 declared that at least one censor must be a 
plebeian, although two collegiate plebeian censors were 
not elected until 1 3 1 . The power of the censors reached 
its zanith in the third and second centuries, largely owing 
to the Lex Ovinia {c, 312 B.c.), which empowered the 
censors to keep the senatorial rolls and revise them 
periodically, a function previously fulfilled by the consuls : 
they were to strike off such senators as had not observed 
the ordo magistratuum or had acted against law and public 
morality. The authority of the censorship was greatly 
reduced by Sulla and, although down till the Augustan 
age several distinguished citizens still filled the office, 
yet the censorship was doomed, and was rendered a dead 
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letter when Domitian appointed himself censor for life. 
Thereafter other officios were entrusted with the cen- 
sorial functions. 

Monunsen, Rdm. Staatsr. ii". i, 334 fF.; J. W. Kubitachck, PW, 
t.v,; H. F. Jolowicz, Hist. Introiiuction to the Study of Roman Law* 
(1939)1 36 f., 50 fF.; A. KJotz, Rh. Mus. 1939; R. V. Cram, Harv. 
Stud. 1940 (fasti). P. T. 

CENSORINUS (3rd c. a.d.), a Roman grammarian, 
(Prise. I. 4. 17) wrote De Accentibus (lost), and a ‘De Die 
Natali uolumen illustre' (Sid. Apoll. Carm. 14 (Epist. § 3)). 
which is preserved. It is dedicated to Q. Caere llius on 
his forty-ninth birthday in A.D. 238. The parade of 
erudition is affected. The first part deals with human 
life from birth to death, and the influence of the planets ; 
the second with time and its divisions, apparently an 
abstract of Varro, Antiquitates rerum humanarwn, bks. 
14—19. In the archetype MS. the last pages were lost 
as well as the beginning of an encyclopaedic work which 
was copied along with it, and has been quoted (since L. 
Carrion’s edition, Paris, 1583) as Jragmenium Censorini. 

Editions: O. Jahn (1H45); F. Ilulrsch (iSf)?); J. Cholodniak 
(1889). On Bources (Suetonius, etc.), Schariz-Hosius-Kriljjer, 
Gesch. tom. Lit. lii (1922). O. C. K. 

CENSUS, a national register which was prepared at 
Rome from the time of the kings for taxation and mili- 
tary service. The holding of a census was at fiist the 
duty of the king, then of the consuls, and from 443 b.c. 
of the censors (q.v.). A census was normally held at 
intervals of five years, ^'he citizens were registered in 
tribes and distributed into five classes according to their 
wealth : each class was subdivided into seniorcs and 
iuniores. T'hey were required to state their full name and 
age and the amount of their property (Lex lulta Muni- 
cipalise 145)- The names of women and children were 
not included in the census, but parents gave information 
about their families (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15). Under 
the later Republic the census was talcen very irregularly, 
but it was revived by Augustus, who held it three times 
(Mon. Anc. 8). The last regular census was held in Italy 
by Vespasian and Titus : it had come to be unnecessary 
here, as Italians had become exempt from direct taxation 
and normally from compulsory military service. The 
taking of a census was concluded with a religious puri- 
fication (see lustration). In the Lex lulia Municipalis 
the chief magistrates of Italian towns are ordered to take 
a census simultaneously with the holding of one in Rome, 
and this must have been done earlier in communities 
possessing Roman citizenship (see Livy 29. 15). 

In some provinces, e.g. Sicily (Cic. Verr, 2. I3i)» ® 
local census was held even in Republican times, but it 
was not till the reign of Augustus that the census was 
organized by the Imperial Government. Information 
could be easily acquired in the municipalized senatorial 
provinces. Augustus was well informed by 7 B.c. about 
the wealth of the people of Cyrene (SEG ix. i. 8). But 
new machinery had to be set up in the more back- 
ward provinces, where organized city life did not exist. 
A census was held in Gaul in 27 b.c., a.d. 14 and 61, 
and the census held in Judaea after its annexation in the 
governorship of Quirinius is famous. Most of the in- 
scriptions referring to officials of the census come from 
imperial provinces. The governor was normally respon- 
sible and records the fact in his inscriptions, but many 
other men of senatorial and later of equestrian rank were 
concerned with the matter (ILS iii, Index, p. 35 1 )» and un- 
important officials were entrusted with the duty in partic- 
ular districts, e.g. Q. Aemilius Secundus, who when 
prefect of a cohort conducted the census of Apamea under 
Quirinius (ILS 2683). The census-return included full 
details of the character and extent of cultivated land and 
the number of slaves owned (Dig^ 4* ^S- 4)i and of other 
forms of property. This information was necessary to 
those responsible for levying the tributuni soli and 


trihutum capitis. It was probably the duty of governors 
to keep the register up to date, but no regular census- 
period seems to have been prescribed. 

A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901), 221 fF., 429 ff. 

G. H. S. 

CENTAURS, a tribe of wild, beast-like monsters 
usually thought of as having the upper part of a human 
being and the lower part of a horse. Centaurs live in 
woods or mountains of Elis, Arcadia, and Thessaly. In 
the Iliad they are described as ‘beasts’ (tp^pes; and cf. 
Od. 21. 303). Possibly the conception of horse-shaped 
centaurs originated with the horse-breeders of Thessaly. 
Myths of Centaurs must be very old, since they occur 
in Homer, in late Mycenaean, and in early orientalizing 
art. For the Greeks Centaurs are representative of wild 
life, animal desires, and barbarism. They are lustful and 
over-fond of wine. Their fight against the Lapiths, 
whose king Pcirithous invited Centaurs to his marriage 
(//. I. 262; 2. 742; Od. 21. 295 ff.; [Hes.] Sc. 178 ff.) is 
famous. Either one (Eurytion) or several Centaurs at- 
tempted to rape the Lapith women. In the ensuing 
fray the Centaurs were routed, although they killed the 
invulnerable Cacneus. Heracles had a clash with Cen- 
taurs when he visited the Centaur Pholus. Attracted by 
the smell of wine, Centaurs assailed Heracles with rocks 
and stones, but were beaten back with fire-brands and 
arrow's and fled to Cape Malea. 

Individual Centaurs have myths of their own. Nessus 
offered to carry Deianira across the river Euenus 
and then attempted to rape her (Archilochus in Dio 
Chrys. 60). Heracles killed him with his sword or with 
arrows. This scene is a great favourite with archaic 
vasc-painters. Before Nessus died he gave to DcManira 
the garment w^hich later caused the death of Heracles 
(Soph. Track.). Chiron is the wise and kind old medicine- 
man among the Centaurs. f-Je is of divine origin, son of 
Kronos and Philyra (Apollod. i. 9; Phcrccyd. in schol. 
Ap. Rhod. I. 554), well versed in medicine (II. 4. 219) 
and other arts, and educates divine children and heroes, 
Achilles, Asclepius, and Jason. He also helps Pcleus to 
woo Thetis (Cypria fr. 2; Apollod. 3. 170). Chiron had 
a cult in Thessaly. 

The Centaurs arc sometimes children of Ixion (q.v.), 
but in Pindar the offspring of Centaurus, son of Ixion 
and Nephele, who mated with mares near Mt. Pelion 
(Find. Pyth. i. 36). 

In art, the earliest Centaurs brandish boughs or hunt. 
The Nessus episode appears in the seventh century b.c. 
(J. M. Cook, BSA 1934-5, 191)- The fight with the 
Lapiths occurs on the famous Francois vase and in 
sculpture on the pediment of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. Later, Centaurs join the Dionysiac thiasus 
and are so shown on Roman funeral reliefs. (Cf. Nonnus, 
Dion. 14. 49. 143, 193 ) 

P. V. C. Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art (1912); J. E. Hnrnson, 
Prol. to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), 380; P. IvretschmtT, 
Glotta 1919; H. Payne, Necroconnthia (1932). G. M. A. H. 

CENTO. I. Greek. A patchwork (centOe a patchwork 
cloak) of existing verses, sometimes humorous in inten- 
tion, sometimes not. Trygaeus* improvisation at Ar. 
Pax 1090-4 is an early example, and in the Frogs (126^ ff., 
1285 ff., and 1309 ff.) the cento is pressed into the service 
of literary criticism. Lucian (Symp. 17) mentions a ‘very 
funny song’, made of a medley of Hesiod, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. Cf. also Anth. Pal. ix. 381-2. 'OpripoKivrpmpcs 
were composed in Byzantine times, e.g. by the Empress 
Eudocia in the fifth century a.d. Many parodies, e.g. 
the one of Homer quoted by Dio Chrysostom in Or. 32 
(see Brandt, Corpusc. poes. ep. grace, ludib.e pp. 100 ff.) 
are virtually centos. 

G. Kaibcl, Epigrammata Graeco e lapidihus eonleeta (1878), 
1009; E. Stemplmger, Das Plagiat in der gricch. Ut. (1912), i93''5. 
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II. Latin. In Latin, cento-making originated when an 
age fertile in perversity began to look for amusement in 
Virgil.^ Lines from his poems, learned by heart in school, 
were strung together to form a new whole, ‘de inconexis 
continuum, de diuersis unum, de seriia ludicrum* 
(Ausonius, Cent. Nupt., praef.). Such works were the 
Medea of Hosidius Gets, a contemporary of Tertullian, 
the anonymous De Alea^ and Ausonius’ Cento Nuptialis^ 
written at Valentinian’s request c. A.D. 368, an unpleasant- 
ly clever poem whose preface clearly explains the author’s 
method and purpose. 

Parody gave way to demonstrations of Virgil’s 'anima 
naturaliter Christiana*. In the fourth century, the 
poetess Proba wrote biblical history in cento form; 
Pomponius modelled his Tityrus on the first Eclogue. 
Other centos are the De Jncarnatione Verhi (formerly 
attributed to Sedulius) and the De Ecclesia^ in which the 
author (probably Mavortius, author also of a Indicium 
Paridis) deprecates the title ‘Maro lunior*. In 494 Pope 
Gelasius decreed *centimetrum de Christo, Vergilianis 
compaginatum uersibus, apocryphum’. 

References in Isidore show continued interest in 
cento ; it reappears in Columban (6th c.), Waldram (gth 
c.), and in the tenth-century Eebasis Captivi, although 
other authors besides Virgil are now drawn upon. 

Boehrena, PLM iv. 191 ff.; O. Delepierre, Tableau de la littira- 
ture du centon (London, 1874-5); D. Comparetti, Virgilio nel 
Media 1872; revised ed. voJ. i, 1957 (tr. E. F. M. Beneckc, 
1895; rp. 1929), 53 f. ; F. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin Poetry (1927), 
Secular Latin Poetry (1934); Schanz, Gesch. d. rUm. Lit. iv. 1, cd. 2 
(1914), pp. 31, 219 if. ; Manitiua, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters 
t. 185, 597, 618. R. G. A. 

CENTUMVIRI, a special court of justice in Rome, 
created not before 240 b.c. and probably about 150 d.c., 
for more important civil lawsuits, particularly for all kinds 
of vindicationes and for causae hereditariae (hereditatis 
petitiOf querella inofficiosi testamenti). The centumviri 
functioned only in the second stage of civil proceed- 
ings in place of the private unus index \ the procedure 
in inre in these cases was reserved for the magistrate as 
in normal proceedings. For each particular case allotted 
to the centumvirale indicium a special tribunal was selected, 
presided over firstly by a magistrate, later by a member 
of the Decemviral College {see vigintisexviri), and com- 
posed of an unknown and rather numerous group of 
judges taken from the centumviral panel. It is noticeable 
that the whole college did not number a hundred persons, 
but 105 (three from each tribus), and later even 180. We 
do not know precisely for what reasons a matter was 
brought before the centumviri ; it may be that the special 
importance of the case (for instance the high value of an 
inheritance) was decisive for this purpose, perhaps also 
a consideration of a procedural character, such as an 
agreement or a common petition of both the parties. 
The question whether the stage apud iudicem should 
come before the centumviri had to be settled in the 
preliminary proceedings in iurCt because in such cases 
procedure by legis actio Sacramento was prescribed even 
in later times, when the formulary procedure was other- 
wise obligatory. The practice of the centumviral courts 
had a great influence on the development of the Roman 
law of succession. A. B. 

CENTURIA was the smallest unit of the Roman legion. 
Each legion contained 60 centuries {see legion, para, i ; 

MANIPULUS). 

According to tradition, Servius Tullius founded a new 
political assembly based on the centuries. The real date 
of this reform is doubtful, and many scholars prefer the 
middle or the end of the fifth century B.c. The assembly 
consisted of 18 centuries of horsemen, 6 of which were 
called sex suffragia, and 170 centuries of foot-soldiers. 
The foot-soldiers were divided into five classes (q.v.) 
according to their census. The first class fell into 40 
centuries of iuniores (between 17 and 45 years) and 40 of 


seniores (between 46 and 60) ; the second, the third, and 
the fou^ ipto 10 centuries of seniores and iuniores 
apiece, and the fifth into 15 of each category. Five 
centuries of non-combatants, including one of capite censi 
{proletarii), were attached; two of these centuries (of 
fabri) were apparently ranked with the first class. The 
age limit of sixty for the seniores disappeared in the cen- 
turies of the comitia. 

Between 241 and 218 B.C. the distribution of the cen- 
turies underwent a reform about which Livy (i. 53. 12) 
and Cicero {Rep. 2. 22. 39) leave us uncertain, except 
to show that its object was to correlate the centuries and 
the local tribes, and that the first class was reduced to 
70 centuries. Some scholars hold that each class was now 
equally divided into 35 centuries of seniors and 35 of 
juniors ; but others hold that the number of the centuries 
remained fixed at 193. 

The name centuria was also used for the block of 100 
heredia (little allotments, theoretically each of 2 tugera), 
which |vas the unit for the delimitation of the ager 
publicus. 

See COMITIA. 

DomBRzewski and Kiibitschek, PW iii. 1952. For the Servian 
classification, G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (190^. 66; 
A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungen zur romisrhett Zenturienvermssung 
(1911); P. Fraccaro, ‘La storia dell' antichissimo cserrito ron\ano e 
I’ctA dell’ ordinamento centuriato*, Atti II Congresso Studi Romani 
(1931) (fundamental); id. Athenaeum 1934, 57; G. De Sai^ctis, 
Riv. Fil. 1933, 289; A. Momigliano, Studio et dommenta historiae 
ct iuns ii (1938), 509; H. H. Scullard, A History of the Roman 
World (1935), 448: H. Last, fRS 1045, 3*’ reform of the 

third century, Rosenberg and Momigliano opp. cil., G. De Sanctis, 
Stor. Rom. iii. 1 (1916), 376; P. Fraccaro, Studi in onore di P. Bon- 
fante (1929), 105. A. M. 

CENTURIO. The centurions were the principal pro- 
fessional officers in the Roman army. There were sixty 
in each legion. In the post-Marian army each of the ten 
cohorts had six centurions : pilus primus, pilus posterior, 
princeps prior, princeps posterior, hastatus prior, and 
hastatus posterior. Apart, however, from those of the 
first cohort there was little difference in rank among the 
six centurions of each cohort. Consequently a centurion 
was promoted from cohort to cohort, not infrequently 
with a change of legion, until he reached the first cohort. 
He had now entered the primi ordines, and inside this 
group a strict seniority was observed, with the post of 
primus pilus as the final honour. 

During the Republic centurions were selected from the 
common soldiers ; under the Principate some of them 
were ex equite Romano, i.e. men who had started and then 
resigned an equestrian career, or ex-praetorians {evocati). 
They were attracted by high pay (five times that of the 
praetorian soldier), and good prospects on retirement. 
See also primipilus. 

In the pre-Marian army the maniple {see MANiPULUs) 
was commanded in battle by the centurion of the right- 
hand century ; when the cohort {see COHORS) superseded 
the maniple each was probably commanded by its pilus 
prior centurion. 

Centurions are also found in the Auxilia and the 
Praetorians (qq.v.), but without the distinguishing titles 
of their legionary counterparts. 

H. Wegelcben, Die Rangordnung der rdnUsehen Centurionen; 
A. von Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung des rSmischen Heeres (1908); 
H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928). H. M. D. P. 

CEPHALASy CoNSTANTiNUS, a Byzantine Greek of the 
tenth century, compiled the great Palatine Anthology 
(q.v.) of Greek epigrams. Little is known of his personal- 
ity : he was one of the many industrious collectors, like 
* Suidas’, who were set to work to preserve relics of classical 
antiquity by the learned emperor Constantine VII Por- 
phyrogennetos (912-59). O. H. 

CEPHALUS, a hero, apparently Attic. He ia epon^m 
of the Attic genos Ke^aXlhai (Hesych. a.v.), marries 
Procris (q.v.), and lives at Thoricus (Pherecydea, infra). 
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He has, however, connexions outside Attica, for he takes 
part with his hound in the hunt for the Teumessian 
vixen {see Amphitryon), in the Cyclic Epigoni (fr. 2 
Allen) ; he marries Clymene daughter of Minyas {Nostoi, 
fr. 4 Allen). His principal adventures are: (1) his affair 
with Eos (q.v.), first in Hesiod ( Theog. 986), where their 
son is Pha&thon the attendant of Aphrodite. Generally 
(e.g. Ov. Met, 7. 704, supported by much earlier evidence 
from art, see Roscher’s Lex. s.v.), she carries him off. 

(2) His jealousy of Procris. To test her, he stayed away 
for eight years, came back in disguise, and succeeded in 
obtaining her favours (schol. V on Od. ii. 321, citing 
Pherccydes). (3) Her jealousy of him, because he spent so 
much time hunting (Pherecydes, ibid., cf. Ovid, ibid. 
796 ff.). Learning that he was accustomed to call for a 
cloud, v€<l>dXri (Pherec.), or a breeze, aura (Ovid), to cool 
him, she supposed this the name of a mistress, followed him 
in hiding, and was killed by his throwing-spear, which he 
flung at her supposing her to be a beast (the spear never 
missed, Ov,, ibid, 683; further fanciful details of the 
legend, Hyg. Fab. 189). That Cephalus was eponym of 
Cephallenia (Arist. in Etym. Magn. 144. 26), is hardly 
more than a pun. His father is regularly Deion or 
Dcioneus. H- J. U. 

CEPHEUS (Kri<j>€vs)f name of four or five mythological 
persons, the best-known being the father of Andromeda 
(q.v.). Though generally called an Ethiopian from 
Euripides on, he and consequently the whole legend 
are very variously located ; for particulars cf. Tiimpel, in 
Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 1109-13. H. J. R. 

CEPHISODORUS (i) (fl. c. 400 b.c.), writer of Old 
Comedy (iG ii’. 2325; Lys. 21. 4 Kijcf^taohoTc^ codd.). 
The ! 4 rrtAat? satirized the eralpa Lais. 

FCG i. 267-9; CAFi. 800-a. 

CEPHISODORUS (2) of Thebes, pupil of Isocrates, 
wrote a history of the Sacred War and a treatise directed 
against Aristotle. 

FHG U. 85-6. 

CEPHISODOTUS (i), sculptor, Athenian, probably 
father of Praxiteles (q.v.), and a brother-in-law of 
Phocion. Pliny dates 372, probably by the Irene group. 
Selected works: i. Irene and the infant Plutus, on the 
Areopagus (the Irene cult was introduced 375) ; marble 
copies at Munich, etc. (Winter, KB 293. 3). 2. Hermes 
with the infant Dionysus; attributed from likeness to 
Irene. 3. Dionysus ; marble copies in the British Museum, 
etc. (Winter, KB 293. 4). 4- Hygieia ; original head in 
Athens, copies in Melchett collection, etc. Cephisodotus 
develops Phidian tradition, forerunner of Praxiteles. 
Overbeck, 878, 1137-43; B. Ashmole, BSR x. i. T. B. L. W. 

CEPHISODOTUS (2), sculptor, Athenian, son of 
Praxiteles. Pliny dates 296 B.c. (inscription of 344 ” 343 i 
published as signature of Cephisodotus, probably refers 
to dedicator). Selected works : i (with his brother Timar- 
chus). Lycurgus and his sons, probably after Lycurgus’ 
death 323. 2 (with Timarchus). Menander, in the theatre 
at Athens, probably after Menander's death, 291 ; copies 
of head at Boston, etc. (Winter, KB 320. 4). 3 (with 
Timarchus). Statues on the altar of the Asclepieum at 
Cos (Herod, 4. 1-26) ; fragments have been discovered. 
4 (with Euthycrates, son of Lysippus). Anyte (fl. 284). 
5. Symplegma (erotic group) in Pergamum. 6. Leto, 
later on the Palatine ; reproduced on the Sorrento base. 
He continued the Praxitelean tradition into the third 
century. 

Overbeck, 1331-41; M. Bicber, I 923 '’ 4 i * 42 * T, B. L, W. 

CEPHISSUS {Kq^uaos), the name of several rivers, the 
best known being the Attic and the Boeotian Ccphissus, 
The Attic Cephissus was the main river of the Plain of 


Athens, gathering all sources of the mountains around, 
and emptying itself into the bay of Phalenim ; its water, 
divided into many trenches, irrigates the plain west of 
Athens (cf. Soph. OC 685). The Boeotian Cephissus 
springs from the northern Parnassus, near Lilacs, and 
waters the plains of Phocis and northern Boeotia, de- 
bouching into the lake Copais. 

B 6 lte, PW, i.v. 'KephiMOB'. V. E. 

CERBERUS} monstrous dog guarding the entrance to 
the lower world. According to Hesiod ( Theog. 3 1 1) C. is 
the son of Typhon and Echidna, has fifty heads and a 
voice like bronze. He is often referred to simply as *the 
dog of Hades'. The canonical type of C., established in 
late archaic and classical literature and art (Eur, HF 611), 
shows him with three heads and mane or tail of snakes. 

C. is most frequently mentioned in connexion with the 
descent of Heracles to Hades {II. 8. 367; Apollod. 2. 5. 
12). With the permission of Hades Heracles dragged C. 
out of the lower world, showed him to Eurystheus, and 
then returned him to Hades. This episode is depicted 
with much gusto on the Caeretan hydriae in the Louvre 
and the Museo Villa Giulia (E. Pfuhl, Malerei^ und 
Zeichnung der Griechen, pi. 36, fig. 154, and G. Q. 
Giglioli, Arte etrusca, 19341 pl- *28, 3). The same scene 
appeared on the Amyclaean throne (Paus. 3. 18. 9, 
P'razer). 

S. Eitrem, PW, b.v. 'Kerberos’. G. M. A. H. 

CERCIDAS (c. 290-C. 220 D.C.), of Megalopolis, was 
friendly with Aratus of Sicyon, who sent hirn c. 226 to 
Antigonus Doson to ask the latter's intervention on be- 
half of the Achaean League against Cleomenes (Polyb. 

2. 48). In 222 before the battle of Sellasia C. is men- 
tioned as the leader of 1,000 men from Megalopolis 
(Polyb. 2, 65). Other authorities refer to C.'s success as 
a lawgiver, alluding probably to the restoration of liberty 
at Megalopolis after the tyranny of Lydiadas (235). An 
alternative description of C. as a Cretan (Diog. Laert. 6. 
76) may indicate his residence in the island during^ that 
tyranny. Outside politics, C. attained fame as a Cynic 
philosopher and poet. 

Works. Literary sources have preserved only nine 
short fragments of C.*8 verse. Of these one (fr. 14 Powell) 
is cited from the Iambi. It proves that the work was in the 
choliambic or scazon metre and may come from a diatribe 
against luxury. An attempt has been made (by A. D. 
Knox, The First Greek Anthologist, 1922) to claim C. as 
the editor of an anthology of moralizing verse preserved 
in several papyri, and possibly the author of some of the 
pieces written in scazons. But C.'s best-known work was 
his Meliambi, i.e. poems lyrical in form, but satiric in 
content. Substantial remains, preserved in POxy. 1082, 
show that C. was a skilful and original metrist and a keen 
critic of social conditions in his day. Though a member 
of the property-owning class, he makes liimself in these 
poems the mouthpiece of the poor and oppressed, and 
attacking the cult of wealth and its attendant vices exhorts 
his fellows to mend their ways while there is yet time. In 
his use of verse to inculcate the Cynic view of life and in 
his mixture of the earnest and the jesting C. was clearly 
influenced by Crates of Thebes, whose example was fol- 
lowed about the same time by Menippus of Gadara 
(qq.v.) ; but his opinions seem to have been formed 
chiefly by the example of the sect's founder, DiogenM, 
to whom he pays a glowing tribute (fr. i), and by the 
teaching of Bion (q.v.) the Bor^^sthenite. The BO-caUed 
‘Diatribe Style', of which Bion is the reputed founder, 
finds frequent illustration in C.’s verse, but he combines 
with it other features, such as new and lengthy com- 
pounds, which derive rather from the dithyramb. Old 
Comedy, and Timon of Phlius. His skilful use of cita- 
tions from Homer, of whose poetry he is said to have 
been a warm admirer, and from Euripides is in the Cynic 
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vein. The language of the Meliambi is a literary Doric 
which avoids local peculiarities and pedantic consistency. 
See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 201-19; 
A. D. I^ox, Herodes, Cercidai, and the Greek Choliambie Poets 
(Loebp 1929), 100-238; E. Diehl, Anthologia Lynca hi (i923)> 
305-14. General literature: G. A. Gerhard, 'Kerkidas (2)’, in PW 
uc. 294-308, also Photnix von Kolophon (1909); J. U. Powell and 
E. A. Barber, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature 
(1921), 1-12. E. A. B. 

CERCOPS OF MILETUS (? 6th c. b.c,), epic poet, to 
whom (or to Hesiod) is ascribed the Aegimius (on the 
Dorian hero Aegimius who fought against the Lapithae). 

EGF 82-5. 

CEREALIS, see jULius (4). 

CERES, an ancient Italian com-goddess, commonly 
identified in antiquity with Demeter (q.v.). Her name 
(Oscan Kerri- f see the ‘Curse of Vibia*, Conway 130, 1) 
suggests that of Cerus ('in carmine Saliari Cerus manus 
intellegitur creator bonus’, Festus, p, 109, 7 Lindsay), 
but in cult she is found associated not with him but with 
Tellus Mater (q.v.). This is shown by the juxtaposition 
of their festivals (P'ordicidia, to T'ellus, 15 April ; Cerialia, 
19 April) and the fact that the feriae semeritiuae are cele- 
brated in January in honour of both (Ov. Fast. 1. 657 ff., 
on which cf. Frazer). The occurrence of the Cerialia on 
the calendars and the existence of a flamen Cerialis testify 
to the antiquity of Ceres’ cult at Rome, but her whole earl v 
history is extremely obscure, particularly her relations, if 
any, with non-Italian (Greek) deities; see, for some in- 
genious conjectures, Altheim, Terra Mater (1931), loSff. 
One of the many difficulties is to determine whether the 
rite of swinging attested by ‘Probus’ on Verg. G. i. 385-9 
as used at the feriae sementiuae is really, as he says, bor- 
rowed from the Attic alcopa {see erigone) or an indepen- 
dent development. Another is the question whether the 
long list of minor deities invoked by the ofliciant on the 
same occasion (Servius on G. i. 21) arises out of genuinely 
early ideas or is a relatively late priestly elaboration (see 
Rose in JRS iii (1913)1 233 ff.). 

There is, however, no doubt that Ceres’ most famous 
cult, that on the Aventine (introduced 493 d.c.), is largely 
under Greek influence. She is there worshipped with 
Liber and Libera, the triad apparently representing the 
Eleusinian group of Demcter, Kore, and lacchus (but see 
Altheim, op. cit. 15 ff.). The temple became a centre of 
plebeian activities, was supervised by the plebeian aedilcs 
Cercrisj and was connected with the ludi Ceriales which 
became a prominent feature of the Cerialia. To this 
Greek cult belongs also, no doubt, the annual festival 
conducted by the women in August, called Greek and %n 
initiation by Cicero (Leg. 2. 21); also probably Ceres’ 
occasional association with the underworld (as in the 
'Curse of Vibia’, above), the purely Roman goddess in 
this connexion being Tellus (as Livy 8. 6. 10). See also 
MUNDUS. 

Wissowa, RK 191 ff., 297 ff.; F. Altheim, A History of Roman 
Religion, puSBiin. H. J. K. 

CERIALIS CAESIU 3 Rufus, Quintus Petillius {cos. 
suff. A.D. 70, cos. 1 1 suff. 74), a relative of Vespasian. 
Legate of Legio IX Hispana in Britain, he suffered a 
serious defeat in the revolt of Boudicca (61). With the 
Flavian forces at the capture of Rome, he was sent to 
restore order in Gaul and the Rhineland. He won a 
battle at Rigodulum, captured the city of the Treveri, and 
then proceeded to deal with Civilis and Classicus ; after 
confused fighting the latter capitulated (towards the end 
of 70). Cerialis was next appointed legate of Britain (71- 
4), in which command he shattered the power of the 
Brigantes and made extensive conquests in northern 
England (cf. Tac. Agr. 17). Nothing more is heard of 
him after his second consulship. R. S. 


CERSOBLEPTES, a king of the Odrysae in south-east 
I'hrace from 360 to 342 B.c. In the early part of his reign 
he was a rival of Athens for the possession of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Hampered by the presence of two pretenders 
to his throne, he ceded to the Athenians the whole penin- 
sula except the town of Cardia (358-357). He subse- 
quently drew closer to Athens, under the threat of 
Macedonian aggression, but he did not obtain an alliance, 
and was excluded from the peace of 346. In the same 
year he capitulated to Philip of Macedon, and after a 
rebeUion in 342 he was deposed. M. C. 

CERVmiUS, see SCAEVOLA (5). 

CESTIUS (i) (EPULO), Gaius, tribune and praetor 
of the Augustan age; among his heirs was M. Agrippa. 
A pyramid was erected on the Via Ostiensis as his tomb 

PIR\ C 686. 

CESTIUS (2) PIUS, Lucius, Augustan rhetor, a Greek 
from Smyrna; a popular teacher distinguished for his 
conceit, his outspoken wit, and his dislike of Cicero, to 
several of whose speeches he wrote answers (Sen. Cantrov. 
7 praef. 8-9). 

CESTIUS (3) GALLUS, Gaius (coy. stiff, a.d. 42)! was 
legate of Syria from 63 (or 65) to 67. In 66 he maithcd 
into Palestine to restore calm, but failed to occupy Ji^ru- 
Balem and on his withdrawal was defeated at Beth-horon. 
He died in 67. 

PIR\ C 691. 

CETHHGUS, Gaius Cornelius, a Roman senator who 
conspired with Catiline. He was left in Rome with P. 
I^entulus Sura to murder the leading senators. He was 
condemned to death (63 b.c.). 

CETO, see GORGO. 

CEYX, in mythology, (i) king of Trachis, friend of 
Heracles, and father-in-law of Cycnus son of Ares ([He- 
siod], Sc. 354 ff.). (2) Son of the Morning Star; husband 
of Alcyone daughter of Aeolus (i) or (2). He and his wife 
were turned into the birds vrhich bear their names (see 
Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glossary^, s.w.) as punish- 
ment for calling themselves Zeus and Hera (Apollod. i. 
52) ; or, he was drowned and she, finding his body, leaped 
into the sea and both were changed by the pity of the 
gods (Ov. Met. II. 410 ff.). H. J. R. 

CHABRIAS (d. 357 b.c.), a professional soldier who 
after 390 B.c. fought successfully for Athens and for the 
rebellious kings of Cyprus and Egypt. He invented a 
useful method of defence against hoplites. After the 
naval victory over Sparta near Naxos (376) he gained 
many allies for the Athenian Confederacy, together with 
Timotheus (q.v.), whom he subsequently impeached. 
He was elected general several times. Finally accused of 
treachery, but acquitted (after 366), he once more sup- 
ported an Eg>T3tian king, Tachus, against Persia, together 
with old Agesilaus (q.v. ; 360). In 357 he fell at Chios, 
fighting gallantly. 

Nepos, Chahrias; Xen. Hell. 5. iff.; Diod. 15. 29 ff. Cf. Prosop. 
Att. 15086. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933). V. E. 

CHAEREA, see CASSIUS (10). 

chAeremon (i), tragic poet of about the middle of 
the fourth century b.c., wrote a Centaur which Aristotle 
{Poet, i) calls ‘a rhapsody in which all metres were mixed’. 
The term ‘rhapsody’ may imply some affinity to epic 
poetry ; his plays were better adapted for reading than for 
performance (Arist. Rh. 3.12) and indulged in far-fetched 
and artificial metaphors, some of which might almost be 
parodies of the style of Aeschylus, though others are 
picturesque. Athenaeus’ description of him (13, p. 608 d) 
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as 'especially fond of flowers’ is supported by sev^al 
fragments in which they are mentioned, and a passage 
from the Oeneus shows some descriptive power and feel- 
ing for beauty of colour. A few epigrammatic and even 
cynical lines also survive. 

TGF7S1-9Z. A. W.P.-C. 

CHAEREMON (a), a Stoic, teacher of Nero, wrote, 
inter aha, on astronomy, history, and grammar (J^uvSecfioi 
irapaTrAjjpwfiariKoi). Not extant. 

CHAEREPHON9 of Sphettus in Attica, an enthusi- 
astic disciple of Socrates. He was banished by the 
Thirty Tyrants and returned with Thrasybulus in 403, 
but died before the trial of Socrates in 399. He is best 
known as having drawn from the Delphic oracle the 
saying that Socrates was the wisest of men ; the story is 
related both by Plato and by Xenophon, and there is no 
reason to doubt its truth. Suidas refers to works of 
Chaerephon, but these were early lost. 

FfV iii. 2028. W. D. R. 

CHAERIS, a pupil of Aristarchus, whose text of Homer 
he defended, wrote also a commentary on Pindar and 
Aristophanes, and a ypappariKyi, all lost. 

CHAERONEA {Xaipiovcia), in the Cephissus valley, 
was the northernmost town of Uoeotia. It was subject 
to Orchomenus in the fifth century. It owes its fame to its 
position on the through route from northern Greece, and 
to the defeat of the Athenians and 'Phehans by Philip in 
338 U.C., which is commemorated by a colossal stone lion. 
In 86 Sulla won a decisive victory there over Mithndates’ 
armies. Plutarch was born and lived at Chaeronca, and 
kept alive its customs. 

N. G. L. Hammond, '"I'hc two battles of Omtronea’, KUo xx\i 
(193S), 136 H.; G. tioU'rifldes, Ath. Mitt, xxviii (1903J, 301 ft.; xxx 
(1905), 11311. T. J. D. 

CHALCEDON) a Megarian colony, situated across 
the Bosporus at seven stadias distance from Byzantium, 
and now occupied by the suburb of Kadihoy. It was 
reputed to have been founded seventeen years before 
Byzantium, and Herodotus relates how the Persian gene- 
ral Megabazus called it the ‘city of the blind’ because its 
founders had failed to perceive the superior advantages 
of the site of Byzantium. S- C 

CHALCIDICEi the southern projection of Macedonia, 
ending in the three promontories of Pallene, Sithonia, 
and Acte. Its population consisted of two tribes, the 
Chalcidians and the Bottiaci, who were closely related to 
the Greeks, and of settlers from Greece proper (mostly 
from Chalcis and Eretria), who colonized the promon- 
tories in the seventh and sixth centuries. The principal 
Greek cities were Olynthus and Potidaea (qq.v.) on the 
isthmus of Pallene; Scione and Mende on its sheltered 
south-west face; and ^Porone on the south-west face of 
Sithonia. Chalcidice in general supplied timber to 
Greece, and Mende exported wine. 

For protection against Macedonian expansion after the 
Persian Wars the Chalcidian Greeks joined the Confeder- 
acy of Delos, but in 424 b.c. Olynthus and several other 
towns were freed from Athenian control by Brasidas, and 
the remainder became independent in 404. Under the 
leadership of Olynthus the Chalcidian cities now formed 
a league which was extended to comprise the Macedonian 
town of Pella (c. 385). The league was disbanded after a 
siege of Olynthus by the Spartans (383-381), but was 
promptly re-formed. It joined the Second Athenian Con- 
federacy, but soon broke away, and so became an easy 
prey to Philip of Maccdon, who transplanted many of its 
inhabitants and .repeopled Chalcidice with Macedonian 
veterans. 

£. Harriaon, CQ 1912, 93, 165; A. B. West, History ef the 
Chatcukan League (Madiaon, 2919). See aiso olynthus. M. C. 


CHALCIS, the chief city of Euboea (q.v.), commanding 
the narrowest part of the Euripus channel. In the eighth 
century D.c. Chalcis planted colonies in Sicily, and in the 
seventh on the north Aegean shores. It was a great manu- 
facturing and trading city, famous for its pottery and 
metal -work, and was a successful rival with its neighbour 
Eretria for control of the Lelantine plain; but in 506 it 
was compelled to cede part of the plain to Athenian 
cleruchs. The city made common cause, however, with 
Athens during the invasion of Xerxes. She led a revolt 
of Euboea against Athens (446), but was defeated and 
became a tributary ally until 41 1. A member of the 
second Athenian Confederacy, from 350 she was a focus 
of Macedonian intrigues until 338, when, by imposing a 
Macedonian garrison, Philip II created here one of the 
three ‘fetters* or ‘keys’ of Greece. The city was a great 
trade centre of Hellenistic Greece, but was involved in 
the Macedonian and Syrian wars agamst Rome. F'or its 
participation in the Achaean League’s struggle against 
Rome, Chalcis was partly destroyed (146); sixty years 
later it served as a base for the Pontic general Archelaus. 

Strabo 10. 445-8. W. A L. 

CHALDAEI, see ASTROLOGY. 

CHALKOTHEKE, see acropolis. 

CHALYBES, a people of the south-east coast of the 
Euxine, famed in Greek legend as the first workers of 
iron, which from early times they sent southward across 
Asia Minor and westward to the Aegean. Geographical 
sources locate them at various points from Paphlagonia 
to Colcliis. Xenophon and Strabo appear to place them 
among the mountain tribes south of 1 rapezus, but both 
also menlion otlier Chalybes near Cerasus who worked 
iron mines. 'I'he traveller W. J, Hamilton saw ancient 
iron workings near tliis spot. T. R. S. B. 

CHAMAELEON of HeraclcaPontica, Peripatetic writer, 
peihaps Ihcoplirastus’ contemporary; no biographical 
details exist. C. wrote works on satyric drama and 
comedy, and studies of a number of early poets, probably 
including Sophocles and Euripides, deducing biographi- 
cal data from their works and rctcrences to them in 
comedy. I'hese works, which were anecdotal and un- 
critical, are often cited by Athenaeus. His philosophical 
writings (lIpoTpeTTTLKOSt llepl peOrjs, lltpl y)bovTjs (this 
last attributed to Theophrastus), Ilepl Oewv) closely fol- 
lowed the Aristotelian tradition. 

Fragments in £. KOpke, De Cham, lieracleola (1856); additions 
listed by WendJing, s.v. F. VV. W. 

CHAONES, see EPIRUS. 

CHAOS. 'The very first of all Chaos came into being’, 
says Hesiod ( Theog. 1 16) ; it is noteworthy that he implies 
by the verb (yeVero, not •Jjv) that it did not exist from 
everlasting. What it was like he does not say; the name 
clearly means ‘gaping void’. Later, presumably in- 
fluenced by the 6p.o0 irdvra of Anaxagoras (q.v.), it is 
described (Ov. Met. i. 5 ff.) as a mixture of the ‘seeds’ 
(semina) or potentialities of all kinds of matter. H. J. R. 

CHARAX of Pergamum, living probably late in the period 
between Nero and the 6th c. A.D., published a World His- 
tory in forty books, the 'E^Atjulko, including at least ten 
books on Greek saga in Euhemeristic and allegorical 
fashion; Roman history began in bk. 12, with a second 
syntaxis for the Empire. He aiso wrote XpoviKo.. 

FGrii ii. A, 482; C, 31a. A. H. McD. 

CHARES (1), Athenian general and condottiere who 
after 366 B.c. was engaged in various successful wars for 
Athens. In 357, after obtaining the surrender of the 
Chersonesus from Ccrsobleptes (q.v.), he became com- 
mander in the Social War in succession to Chabrias, but 
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went off to join the rebellious satrap Artabazus (q.v.)* 
After the peace (355) he accused his colleagues, and be- 
came one of the military leaders against Philip, fighting 
at Olynthus, in Thrace, at Byzantium, at Chaeronea. 
His surrender being demanded by Alexander (335)» he 
escaped to Sigeum, and in 332 he commanded in Mytilene 
on the Persian side. He died soon after, probably in 
Sigeum. 

Prosop, Alt. 15202. H. W, Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiert 
(1933). V.E. 

CHARES (2), of Mytilene, Alexander’s chamberlain, 
wrote a history of him such as a chamberlain would write, 
full of court ceremonial and personal gossip ; but he prob- 
ably witnessed the attempt to introduce proskynesis (pros- 
tration as a sign of obeisance), which he described. See 
ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources, w. W. T. 

CHARES ( 3 ), a writer of Ti'cSfiai, from which over fifty 
lines are preserved, in a mutilated state, in a papyrus of 
the early tliird century B.c. 

Powell and Barber, New Chapten i. 18. 

CHAREDEMUS (4th c. d.c.), Euboean mercenary 
leader. He fought alternately for the Athenians, whose 
citizenship he gained, and for their enemy, the Thracian 
king Cotys (c. 360 B.c.). Having joined the satraps* 
revolt (362), he again went to Cotys, and after his murder 
he supported Cotys’ young son Cersobleptes, whose sister 
he married. He was, however, highly honoured by 
Athens for helping to restore the Chersonesus to Chares. 
Expelled from Thrace by Philip of Macedon, he was 
Athenian general again, but met with little success. After 
Chaeronea, he was to be surrendered to Alexander (335), 
but escaped and entered Persian service. He is said to 
have been executed by Darius for his outspokenness 
( 333 )- 

Prosop, Ail 15380. H. W. Parke, Creek Mercenary Soldiers 
(1933). V. E. 

CHARISIUS, Flavius Sosipater (late 4th c. a.d.), 
African grammarian. His Ars grammatica is a compila- 
tion and alongside of elementary material contains sec- 
tions copied from learned sources which he names (e.g. 
Remmius Palaemon, Julius Romanus) and from which 
he took citations of Ennius, Lucilius, Cato, etc. It is to 
these borrowings that his work owes its value. Of the 
original five books, the first lacks its introduction, the 
fourth (dealing with style end metre) has gaps, and 
the fifth has to be pieced together from various sources. 
H. Keil’s edition (Gramm. Lat, i. 1-296; 534-65) is now 
superseded by that of K. Barwick (1925). 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 419, 1-2 ; Schanz-Hoiiui, § 833. J. F. M. 

CHARITES» goddesses personifying charm, grace, 
and beauty. Like the Nymphs and the Horae, the 
C. are originally indefinite in number and stand for 
the joy and beauty produced by the blessings of fertile 
nature and by other things that evoke spontaneous 
emotion of pleasure. They make roses grow (Anacr. 
44. I Bergk), they have myrtles and roses as attributes, 
and the flowers of Spring belong to them (Cypria ap. 
Ath, 15. 6820). Their varying names bespeak their 
qualities: Thaleia, the Flowering; Auxo, the Grower; 
Kale, the Beautiful ; Euphrosyne, Joy ; Aglaia, the Radiant, 
etc. In their further development C. reflect the de- 
velopment of the truly Greek notion of charts. As 
representatives of beauty and grace they are naturally 
connected in mythology with Aphrodite (Paus. 6. 24. 7), 
but they are also present at all divine and human celebra- 
tions where Olympian joy prevails. They bestow their 
qualities of beauty and charm, on the one hand physical 
^auty (Anth, Pal. 7. 60), on the other intellectual, 
artistic, and moral Visdom, beauty, and glory’ (Pind. 01 . 
14. 6). In the Hellenistic poet Hermesianax, Peitho (q.v.), 
Persuasion, becomes one of the Charitea. C. are fond of 


poetry, singing, and dance (Hes. Th. 64; Theog. 15) and 
perform at the wedding of Peleua and Thetis, ^apts is, 
however, not only grace but also favour and gratitude for 
favour. In Athens, statues of benefactors and decrees in 
their honour were placed in the precinct of Demos and 
Charites (W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 2x2, 238), 
and Aristotle says that 'the sanctuary of the C. is placed 
in a prominent position* so that those seeing it may be 
reminded to requite one another’s benefits (dvraTniSomr, 
sc. ydpiTOff, Eth. Nic. 5. 1133*3). 

Charites are always daughters of Zeus, but their mothers 
vary. From Hesiod on (Th. 907) their usual number is 
three. They play seconds^ parts in many myths and are 
connected with many divinities. Their most important 
cults were in Orchomenus, Paphos, Athens, and Sparta 
(Paus. 9. 35). Statues of C., shown as draped female 
figures, were seen in many archaic and classical sanctua- 
ries. The type of three nude C., known through count- 
less Roman copies, may go back to a famous Hellenistic 
painting. The Charites were Latinized as Gratiae. 

S. Gsell, in Dar.-Sag., s.v. 'Gratiae'. G. Rodenwaldt, VRS 
1938, 60. G. M. A H. 

CHARITON, author of a Greek novel called Chaeuas 
and Callirhoe(Ta Trepl Xaipdav Kal KaXXLporjv)^ describes 
himself as a native of Aphrodisias and secretary to me 
orator Athenagoras. The names of the author, his birtji- 
pJace, and his employer are so closely relevant to his stofy 
that all have been suspected ; there is, however, inscrip- 
tional evidence for the names Chariton and Athenagoras 
at Aphrodisias in Caria. Papyrus fragments date C. not 
later than the second centuiy a.d., and the introduction 
of a genuine historical character (Hermocrates) confirms 
his position as the earliest extant Greek novelist. 

Chaereas and Callirhoe, in the novel, are married at 
Syracuse; but soon after, in a fit of jealousy, Chaereas 
strikes liis wife so severely that she is taken for dead and 
duly buried. Tomb-robbers find her alive, take her to 
Miletus, and sell her as a slave. For the sake of Chaereas’ 
child she consents to marry her master, Dionysius. 
Chaereas, in the course of his search, is himself captured 
and enslaved. His master competes with Dionysius for 
the affections of Callirhoe, and the Persian king, asked 
to arbitrate, joins the competition. News of the revolt 
of Egypt separates the suitors. Chaereas escapes and 
joins the Egyptians, whose fleet he leads to victory. He 
captures the women of the Persian court, including 
Callirhoe, with whom, in spite of the defeat of the Egyp- 
tian army, he sails back to Syracuse and lives happily 
ever after. 

Chariton’s style, though rhetorical, is simpler than that 
of most of the novelists. He introduces a number of 
Homeric tags and quotes or reflects New Comedy on 
occasion; but he tells a complicated story with com- 
mendable clarity and does not indulge in irrelevant 
discussions. 

Text: W. E. Blake (1038). Commentary: J. P, D'Orville (1750). 
Translation: W. E. Blake (1039). Style and diction; St. Heibgea, 
De clausulis C/iarifoncir (191 1) (full bibliography in Blake'i edition). 
Life and work: A. Calderini, Le awenture di Cherea e Calliroe 
(19x3): D. £. Ferry, AJPftiL 1930. See alio under novbl, oreek. 

R. M. R. 

CHAR2VIADAS (fl. c. 107 d.c.), member of the New 
Academy and pupil of Cameades. Sextus Empiricus 
describes him as having founded, with Philon of Larissa, 
the Fourth Academy. We learn from Cicero that he 
attacked the ordinary schools of rhetoric as Plato had 
done in the Phaedrus. 

PW ill ziyz. W. D.R. 

CHARMIDES (d. 403 d.c.), an Athenian of noble 
family, nephew and ward of Critias, uncle of Plato, and 
member of the Socratic circle. He is mentioned in PI. 
Symp. 222 b, Prt. 315 a, Xcn. Mem. 3. 6. i, 7. i-g, and 
plays a large part in the Platonic dialogue that bears his 
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name. According to Xcn. {Mem, 3. 7) he was encouraged 
by Socrates to t^e up political life. He assisted Critias 
in the oligarchic revolution of 404 and fell with him in 
battle in 403, when the democrats returned under 
Thrasybulus. 

PW iii. 2174. W. D. R. 

CHARMS, see amulitts. 

CHARON (i), in Greek mythology, the aged ferryman 
in Hades who for an obolus conveyed the shades of the 
dead across the rivers of the lower world. As a fee for C. 
the Greeks used to put a coin into the mouth of the dead. 
He is first mentioned in the Minyad and by Aeschylus 
{Sept. 842) and introduced by Aristophanes in the Ranae 
(183). In art he is first seen on a terra-cotta of the sixth 
century B.c. He was painted by Polygnotus in Delphi 
(Paus. 10. 28. i) and is often shown on white-ground 
lecythi. The Etruscans knew a demon Charun who is 
perhaps a hellenized native hammer-god. VirgiPs famous 
description of C, {Aen. 6. 298-315) embodies some 
Etruscan features. 

O. Waser, Charon, Charun, Charos (1898); F. De Ruyt, Charun 
(1934). G. M. A. H. 

CHARON (2), son of Pythocles, of Lampsacus, reputed 
bom under Darius, and alive ‘in the Persian War' 
(Suidas) is quoted for Themistocles* arrival in Persia 
(465-464 B.C.), and as an earlier contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, and (like Hellanicus) as his model. But neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides seems to use him. Plutarch, 
criticizing Herodotus, treats C. as independent and trust- 
worthy. He wrote tlepcnKa, ’EAA'nviica, and other de- 
scriptions of peoples and cities, including his birthplace 
CQpoi AapLipaKTivwv) ; on a Journey beyond the Pillars of 
Heracles \ and on Magistrates of Lacedaemon^ perhaps 
chronological. Fragments illustrate his concise descrip- 
tions and narratives, his interest in romances, local 
legends, and folk-lore. He thus stands between the 
‘older historians’ (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5) and the rationalized 
history of Herodotus. Unlike Dionysius of Miletus, he 
attempted 'EXX’qviKa as well as UepoLKa ; unlike Hellani- 
cus, a general history of the Greeks. He stands to Sparta 
and Crete as Hellanicus to Athens and Argos. But he 
wrote neither chronology and literary history like Damas- 
tes, nor technology like Hippias (q.v. 2). 

FHG i. 32-5, ii. 627-8; Jacoby, Stud. Ital. N.S. xv (1898), 207; 
L. Pearson, Early Ionian Ilistoriaru (1939), ch. iv. J. L. M. 

CHARONDAS, the lawgiver of his native town Catana, 
and other Chalcidic colonies, especially Rhegium. He is 
often associated with Zaleucus (q.v.), but he lived later, 
probably in the sixth century b.c. Aristotle emphasizes 
the precision of his laws, but he may have included later 
measures under the name of Charondas. His laws were 
plainly much concerned with family right, but they seem 
to have embraced almost all departments of life. We do 
not know whether he established a new constitution, but 
he certainly was an aristocrat. 

Aristotle, Po/ifi«, passim; Diodorus, 12. 11-19. Adcock, CIIJu 
(1927), 95 ff.; MQhl, Klio xxii (1929) 105 ff., 432 ff. V. E. 

CHARYBDIS, a sort of whirlpool or maelstrom in a 
narrow channel of the sea (later identified with the Straits 
of Messina, where there is nothing of the kind), opposite 
Scylla (q.v. ; Od. 12. loi ff.) ; it sucks in and casts out the 
water three times a day and no ship can possibly live in 
it. Odysseus, carried towards it by a current when ship- 
wrecked, escapes by clinging to a tree which grows above 
it and dropping into the water when it is cast out (432 ff.). 

Hence proverbially, a serious danger, as Horace, Carm. 
1. 27. 19; Augustine, In Evang. lohan, 36. 9. H. J. R. 

CHATTI, a powerful German tribe who inhabited the 
wooded, hilly country of the upper Weser basin, into 
which they moved c. 100 B.c. from lands on the Ruhr. 


On the migration eastwards of the Suebi they expanded 
into the Main valley and across the Taunua. They joined 
with the Cherusci in the rising against Varus, and Ger- 
manicus in revenge destroyed their chief town, Mattium 
(probably the Altenburg, by Metze-Niedenstein). After 
the recall of Germanicus they fell out with the Cherusci 
and were mainly responsible for their permanent eclipse. 
A sub-tribe, the Mattiaci, which had established itself 
around Wiesbaden, made terms with Rome, but the 
Chatti themselves were a constant menace. Domitian 
drove them from the Taunus (a.d. 83 and 89) and created 
the Roman limes to guard it. The Chatti again made 
raids in 162 and 170, and fought Caracalla in 213. The 
Alamanni drove them out of the Main basin and there- 
after they are not mentioned, but it is possible that they 
joined the Franks in their wars with the Empire. It is 
generally held that the Hassi (Hessi) mentioned by St. 
Boniface and Einhard are their descendants. 

L. Schmidt, Ceschichte der deutschen Stdmme ii* (1915), 347-66. 

O. B. 

CHAUCI. The Chauci (Maiores and Minores), one of 
the chief West German tribes at the time of the Augusto- 
Tiberian wars, occupied the coastlands between Ems and 
Elbe, and a wide stretch of territory inland. The coast- 
dw'cllers inhabited artificial hillocks in the marshes (Plin. 
HN 16. 2 f.). The Chauci became clients of Rome in 
A.D. 5, but by 41 they had regained their independence, 
and in 41 and 47 they made raids on the Gallic coast; in 
69-70 they helped Civilis (q.v,). It is thought that at a 
later date they became merged with the Saxons. O. B. 

GHERSONESUS. {a) The Thracian Chersonesus or 
Gallipoli peninsula. This territory had a double impor- 
tance in Greek history, as a wheat-growing district which 
produced a surplus for export, and more especially be- 
cause it lay on a main passage between Europe and Asia. 
It was occupied in the eighth and seventh centuries by 
settlers from Miletus and other Ionian towns, the chief 
colonics being Cardia (near the Bulair isthmus) and 
Sestos (q.v.), at the principal crossing-point of the Dar- 
danelles. It passed into the hands of the elder Miltiades, 
probably by arrangement between Pisistratus and the 
native Thracian population, for whose protection he 
fortified the Bulair isthmus {e. 560 B.C.). It remained in 
the possession of his family until 493, when the younger 
Miltiades (q.v.), who had held the peninsula as a vassal 
of King Darius, abandoned it to the Persians. After the 
Persian Wars it was at once brought into the Delian 
League by the Athenians, who established colonies at 
Sestos, Callipolis, and elsewhere {c. 450). After a period 
of Spartan domination (404-386) the Athenians recovered 
control, but had some difficulty in keeping out the Thra- 
cian dynasts, and in 338 they ceded the peninsula to 
Philip of Macedon. After passing through the hands of 
various Hellenistic rulers, most of the Chersonese became 
a domain of the Pergamene kings (189). In 133 a large 
part of it was converted into Roman ager pubiicus, and 
under Augustus into an imperial estate. 

(6) The Tauric Chersonesus or Crimea. The main at- 
tractions of the Crimea to the Greeks were the fisheries 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kertch), the corn- 
lands of the interior, and the partial protection which its 
peninsular situation gave against the mainland peoples of 
Russia. It was colonized by Milesians and other lonians 
in the seventh century. The principal settlement was 
Panticapaeum on the Bosporus. In 438 most of the 
Chersonese came under the rule of a dynasty of Thracian 
stock but of Hellenic culture, under whom it attained 
great prosperity as a granary of Greece {see spartocids). 

(r) The city of Chersonesus, situated on the Crimean 
Riviera near Sevastopol, in a vine-growing district. This 
Milesian colony was refounded at some later date by 
Dorians from Heraclea Pontica. After a long penod of 
independence it sought protection frocn Mithridatea VI 
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against Scythian inroads (c. 115 b.c.), and from his death 
in 63 B.c. until the third century it remained in the hands 
of his descendants, who held it as vassals of Rome. Nero 
provided it with a Roman garrison, and Hadrian gave it 
further protection by means of a wall across the Crimea. 
It remained an outpost of Greek civilization until the 
thirteenth century. 

E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (l9i3)» 493“553* S. Casson, 
Macedonia^ Thrace and Jllyrta (1926), 210-28. M. C. 

CHERUSCI, a German tribe on the middle Weser. In 
A.D. 4 Tiberius incorporated them in the Empire as foede- 
rati; troops were recruited from them, and members of 
their ruling house, including Arminius, were made Roman 
citizens. The Chcrusci headed the rising of a.d. 9 and 
after the destruction of Varus* army they maintained their 
ascendancy. Arminius was able to meet Germanicus in 
open battle and inflict heavy loss upon him, and to defeat 
King Maroboduus (q.v.). The Romans, however, fomen- 
ted the jealousies in the Cheruscan royal house, and 
Arminius gradually lost power. The Cherusci were also 
weakened by internal strife and protracted wars with the 
Chatti, and the Chauci seized much of their land. Rome 
furnished them with a king in 47 ; another of their kings, 
Chariomerus, driven out by the Chatti because of his pro- 
Roman policy, was befriended by Domitian. The Chc- 
rusci then disappear from history. O. B. 

CHILDREN. The role of children in the religious life 
of antiquity was not inconsiderable, no doubt partly be- 
cause of their sexual purity (see E. Fchrle, Die kultischc 
Keuschheit ( 1 go8-io), 1 12). Hence also in magic the pre- 
scription of child-mediums (PGik/ 5. i ; S.II.A. Did. lul. 7. 
10; in black magic, child victims, Hor. Epod. 5. 12 ff.; 
Lucan 6. 710). In family cult, an unmarried daughter 
would on occasion sing or lead off the hymn at the 
beginning of a symposium, when the third libation 
was poured (Aesch. Ag. 243 ff.). In like manner, after 
a Roman family dinner, one of the children would 
announce that the portion of food offered to the house- 
hold gods was acceptable (‘deos propitios*, Servius on 
Aen. 1. 730; more in W. Warde Fowler in Hastings, 
ERE iii. 545). This was readily extended to public cult. 
Apart from the common occurrence of choirs of boys, 
girls, or both (Fehrle, loc. cit.), a striking instance is the 
ceremonial of the Arrhephoroi at Athens, wherein little 
girls, after long preparation, were entrusted with the 
carrying of very sacred objects from the Acropolis to the 
temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens (Paus. i. 27. 3, cf. 
L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 9 IT.). Cf. also the ritual at 
Brauron (see artemis). That the vestals (q.v.) develop 
out of the services of young daughters in domestic hearth- 
cult is practically certain. Generally speaking, the pre- 
sence of a iralg dii(f>iOa\rjs^ puer patrimus et mairimus, 
was necessary for all manner of rites, public and private, 
as diverse as a Roman marriage and the cutting of the 
olive- garlands at Olympia. H. J. R. 

CHILDREN’S SONGS, GREEK. Pollux (9. 123) 
gives a list of eighteen TratStat, children *8 songs often 
accompanied with some sort of action, and adds details 
about ;^aAic^ juuta, a kind of Blind Man’s Buff,^€At;(€Acov77 
a kind of Prisoner’s Base, and (9. T13) a kind 

of Catch. Another such game was dvOefia (Ath. 629 c). 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 202-4; J- Edmonds, Lyra Graera 
iii. 536-43. C. M. B. 

CHILDREN’S SONGS, LATIN. Children’s singing- 
games and nursery songs, such as those of English origin 
published by Cecil Sharp and Alice Gomme in recent 
years, must have been known to children throughout the 
ages, and there can be no doubt that songs were sung to 
children, and by children, in Latin as in any other lan- 
guage, but they have suffered the fate of other childish 
things at the hands of grown-up litterateurs. Our informa- 


tion about Latin songs is very meagre. From a scholium 
on Persius (3. 16) it appears that nurses used to sing lalla, 
lalla as a lullaby to squalling children who refused to go 
to sleep, and references elsewhere to the way in which 
nurses talk to babies tell us no more than we should have 
known without them. The ditty (puerorum netiia) used 
by children playing King-of-the-castle is quoted by 
Horace (Epist. 1. i. 59-63) and the scholium gives a 
fuller version of the words: *rex erit qui recte faciet; 
qui non faciet, non erit.* Another quotation ('habeat 
scabiem quisquis ad me uenerit nouissimus’) apropos of 
a tag in the Ars poetica (417) seems to have a similar 
origin. The 'ancient lays’ sung at banquets by pueri 
modesti (Varro ap. Non. 76) are obviously not to be 
classed as children’s songs. A. L. P. 

CHDLON (XlXcdv), Spartan ephor (556/5 B.c.), was the 
first to yoke the ephors alongside the kings (Diog. Laert. 
I. 68). The statement that he aided King Anaxandridas 
to overthrow the tyrannies at Sicyon and Athens (PRyl. 
18) seems impossible on chronological grounds. He is 
credited by modem scholars with a stricter enforcertient 
of the Spartan training and a change in Sparta’s foreign 
policy. Universally accepted as one of the ‘Seven Saies’ 
(Plato, Prt. 343 a), he was worshipped as a hero at Sparta, 
but mainly for his political services (Paus. 3.16. 4). ^ 

G. Dlckin.'«,7//iS' 1912, 17 ff. ; J. Wells, Studies in Herodotus (iQ2'3), 
44-54; V. Khrenbcrg, Neugrunder dts Staaies (1925), 7-54. 

A. M. W. 

CHUViAERA, properly ‘shc-goat’ ; a triple-bodied mon- 
ster, 'lion before, serpent behind, she-goat in the middle’ 
(//. 6. 1 81), of divine race (Hesiod, Theog. 319 ff., explains 
that it was the offspring of I’yphon and Pxhidna) and 
fire-breathing, slain by Bellcrophon (q.v.). In art, the 
goat is represented by the head and neck of one protmd- 
ing from the creature’s back, as in the famous bronze 
Chimaera at Florence (CAFly vol. i of plates, pp. 336-7), 
This is so oddly inorganic as to suggest an early mis- 
understanding of some kind, and there is much to be 
said for the theory of Anne Roes( 7 HA’ liv. (1934), 21 ff.) 
that originally (in Oriental art) it had wings ending In a 
goat-like head, a type known to exist (ibid. 23 and illus- 
trations there). H. J. R. 

CHIONEDES, called by Suidas TTpwTaywvLarrj^ r-g? 
dpxalag KOjfLcp^ias and dated by him eight years before 
the Persian War, i.e. 487-486 B.c., when he probably 
gained the prize at the first official competition in 486. 
When Aristotle says (Poet. 3. 1448*^33) that Chionides 
and Magnes came some time after Epicharmus (fl. 487), 
he probably means no more than that Epicharmus was 
an older contemporary of theirs. Three fragments of his 
^Hpwes survive (Poll., Suid.). The genuineness of his 
IItwxoL was doubted even in antiquity (Ath. 4. 1370, 
14. 638 d). Suidas mentions also a Uepaai rj 'AacrvpLOi. 
Wilamowitz (Hermes ix. 335 ff.) believed that all three 
plays were the work of later writers. See comedy, old, 
paras. 2 and 3. 

FCG i. 27 ff. ; CAF i. 4-7. M. P. 

CHIOS, a large island lying off the Erythraean penin- 
sula, roughly oblong in shape, but narrowing towards the 
centre through the broad indentation on the lengthy 
western side. The mountains of the north give way to 
fertile^ plains in the south. Chios was renowned in anti- 
quity for its wine, com, figs, and gum-mastic. The city 
of Chios, the focus of political, economic, and cultural 
life, was founded at the finest harbour of the eastern 
seaboard, and became highly prosperous. From the time 
of Homer (w^hose birthplace it claimed to be) Chios had 
a distinguished literary tradition, and schools of artists 
working in stone and metal flourished on the island. 

After its occupation by Ionian settlers Chios was a 
consistent ally of Miletus against Phocaea, Erythrae, and 
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Samos. Incorporated in the Persian Empire under Cyrus, 
it fought heroically in the Ionian Revolt, and was devas- 
tated after Lade. As a member of the Delian Confederacy, 
Chios remained loyal until 413 ; Athenian efforts to retake 
the city proved ineffective. It was pro- Athenian during 
the fourth century B.c. until the Social War (357-355), 
which resulted in a temporary Carian domination. Its 
relations with Rome were cordial ; in 86 it was sacked by 
Zenobius, Mithridates’ general, the inhabitants being 
transported to Pontus. Sulla restored them to their 
homes, and Chios enjoyed the privileges of a free city 
under the Empire, until these were suspended by Vespa- 
sian. 

L. BQrchner, PPT. a.v. ‘Chios’. D. E. W. W. 

CHIRON (^€]ipaiv), see centaurs, para. 2, 

CHITON (x^Twv), see dress, para. 2. 

CHLAMYS, see DRESS, para. 2, and epheri. 

CHLOfi, i.e. 'green*, title of Demeter as goddess of the 
young green crops. She had a shrine near the Acropolis 
at Athens (Paus. i. 22. 3) and a festival, the Chloia, 
perhaps on Thargelion 6 (Deubner, Attische Feste, 67). 

CHOERILUS (i), an Athenian tragic poet, according to 
Suidas (s.v.) wrote plays from 523 B.c. onwards, com- 
peted against Aeschylus and Pratinas, and, as some said, 
made innovations in the tragic mask and costume. Only 
one of his plays, the Alope^ is known by name. One or 
two bold metaphors are quoted from him ( TGF 710 -20). 
He is probably not the Choerilus described in a line of 
an unknown writer (quoted by Plotius de metris) as ‘King 
among the Satyrs’. A. W. P.-C. 

CHOERILUS (2) OF SAMOS, epic poet; admirer and 
friend of Herodotus ; employed by Lysandcr to celebrate 
his exploits; ended his days in Macedon, at the court of 
Archclaus ; author of a Persica, on the Athenian victory 
over Xerxes, which was decreed at Athens to be recited 
with Homer’s poetry, and of a Samiaca\ several times 
cited by Aristotle. See epic cycle. 

EGF 265-72. Criticism: A. F. Niike, Choerili Saviii quae super- 
sunt . . . (1817). W. F. J. K. 

CHOERILUS (3) OF lASUS, epic poet; travelled 
with Alexander the Great; paid to celebrate him; a bad 
poet (Hor. Epist, 2. i. 232-4; id. ArsP. 357-8; Porphy- 
rion ad loc.). 

EGF 308-11 

CH0£S (Xoes), see anthesteria. 

CHOLIAMBUS = scazon; see METitE, creek, II (3). 

CHOREGIA. The main part of the expense of the pro- 
duction of dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals at Athens was laid upon individual citizens 
of sufficient wealth. For dithyramb these choregi were 
chosen by the ten tribes (Arg. ii to Dem. Meid,, cf. Ar. 
Av. 1403-4); for tragedy and comedy by the Archon 
Eponymus (Aiist. Ath. Pol. 56) ; about the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. the appointment for comedy was 
transferred to the tribes (ibid.). No one could be obliged 
to serve as choregus until a year had elapsed after his last 
period of office (Dem. Lept. 8), but any citizen might 
volunteer to serve (Lys. 21. 1--6 ; Aeschin. In Tim. 1 1— 12; 
Harp. s.v. otl voju.05). No one under forty years of age 
might be choregus to a dithyrambic chorus of boys. The 
smaller expenses of dithyrambs performed at the Tharge- 
lia, Panathenaea, and Hephaestea were also laid upon 
individual choregi (Antiphon 6. ii, Lys. 21. 2) and the 
same system was applied to some other entertainments, 
such as the exhibition of pyrrhic dancers (Isae. 5. 36). 
Choregia for the men’s dithyramb, which involved a 


chorus of fifty members and the most highly skilled flute - 
players, was much more expensive than for tragedy ; the 
boys’ dithyramb and comedy might cost less tlion either 
(Lys. 14. 29, 42; 21. 1-5). 

Choregia at the Great Dionysia probably began shortly 
before 500 B.c. for dithyramb and tragedy, and about 486 
for comedy. The dates for the Lenaea are unknown. For 
a few years from 405 onwards, when there may have been 
a lack of rich men, choregia at the Great Dionysia was 
shared between two choregi (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404); this 
arrangement probably terminated in the city about 394. 
(Such synchoregia at certain Rural Dionysia is attested 
by several inscriptions of later dates in the fourth cen- 
tury). About 318 a State-appointed agonothetes was 
instituted to manage the festivals and share the expense 
with the State, which i.s frequently named in inscriptions 
as choregus (d Sijfios exopi^yet), but choregi reappear, 
with or without an agonothetes^ in inscriptions of the first 
century a.d. (See Haigh, op. cit, inf., 54, 55.) 

Dithyrambic poets were assigned to the several choregi 
by lot, and the choregi then drew lots for the order of 
choice of a flute-player — a matter of great importance 
(Dem. Meid. 13-14; Antiphon 6. ii). It is probable 
that tragic and comic poets were also assigned by lot, 
but there is no record. Choregi had nothing to do with 
the selection, payment, or dresses of actors (see Haigh, 
op. cit., pp. 57 ff.), but they selected the members of the 
chorus, with the help of an agent (xopoAc/cri^S', Arist. 
^ol. 3. 3), provided a room for their practices, and paid 
the expense of their costumes and training (Arg. i to 
Dem. Meid.; Pseudo-Xen. Ath. Pol. i. 13, etc.). As it 
was a misfortune for a choregus to be assigned to a bad 
poet, so it was important for a poet to have a liberal 
choregus y since it depended upon him whether a play was 
well or badly presented in respect of costumes, mute 
characters (attendants, etc.) and other additions to the 
setting {TTapaxoprjyrjpiaTa). An ambitious or public- 
spirited choregus f like Nicias, might provide a magnificent 
spectacle and so win the victory ; a mean one, hiring cheap 
costumes, could ruin a play (Antiphanes fr. 204; Dem, 
Meid. 16, 61 ; Arist. Eth. Nic. 4. 6; Pollux 7. 78), though 
a negligent choregus might be brought to book by the 
archon (Xen. Hieron 9. 4). 

The prize won by a successful choregus for dithyramb 
was a tripod, which he subsequently dedicated, often as 
a part of a more elaborate monument — the extant monu- 
ments of Lysicrates and Thrasyllus are instances — and the 
locality where most of the Dionysiac tripods were col- 
lected was named ‘the Tripods’. Those gained at the 
'fhargelia were erected in the precinct of Apollo Pythius 
(Paus. I. 20. I, etc.). The choregi for comedy did not 
receive the tripod, nor, almost certainly, did the choregi 
for tragedy; they erected tablets commemorating their 
victory, and some of these survive. There remain also 
some laudatory inscriptions erected by fellow- tribesmen 
or citizens in honour of public-spirited choregi. The 
choregic system was in use in many cities besides Athens, 
and a large number of inscriptions testify to its continu- 
ance in these to the end of the second century B.c., and 
in some much later. See also liturgy, 

A. Bninck, Inscriptiones Graecae ad Choregiam pertinentes (Diss. 
Philol. IlalenscH vii (1886)): E. Rciach, De mustris Graecorum 
certaminihus (1885) and art. XopiryLa in PW iii. 2(1899): IC. Capps, 
Introduction of Comedy into the Gity Dionysia (1903); A. Wilhelm, 
Vrkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in A then (1906); A. E. Haigh, 
Attic Theatre^ (1907), Ch. 2 and App. B; K. J. Maidrnent in CQ 
XXIX (1935), I ff. ; A. W. Pickard -Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy 
and Comedy (i 937 )' P'-C. 

CHORUS, see tragedy, comedy, drama (roman). 

CHREIA) a collection of witty or clever sayings, so 
called because designed for utility (xpr^ot^oi; Tti/o? €V€Ka 
Hermog. Prog. c. 3); one of the varieties of progymnas^ 
mata (q.v.). Such collections were already being made 
in the fourth century B.c., c.g. by Theocritus of Chios 
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and Demetrius of Phalenun. Some biographies of philo- 
sophers, e.g. that of Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius, 
consist largely of Chreiai. The greatest extant collection 
is the Gnomologium Vaticanum^ published in Wien, Stud, 
ix-xi (1887-9). The Ckreia of Machon (q.v.) is a collec- 
tion of scurrilities. J. D. D. 

CHREMONDDES (fl. 270-240 b.c.), Athenian national- 
ist statesman, pupil of Zeno. In 267—266 he carried a decree 
by which Athens joined the Peloponnesian anti-Macedo- 
nian coalition, supported by Ptolemy (IG ii*. 1. 686 and 
687) . The subsequent war, named after him ( Ath. 6.250!), 
ended with the surrender of Athens in 263-262. He found 
refuge with Ptolemy, and as Egyptian admiral was de- 
feated off Ephesus by Agathostratus of Rhodes (258); 
he was still admiral c. 240. 

K. J. Bcloch, GrUch, Gesch. iv (1928); W. VV. Tarn, JITS 1934. 

F. W. W. 

CHRISTUS PATIENS, a play in 2,610 verses describ- 
ing the Passion of Our Lord, bearing the name of Gregory 
the Nazianzene, but probably written by a Byzantine of 
the eleventh or twelfth century. It contains a very great 
number of lines from Euripides, and some from Aeschy- 
lus and Lycophfon. It is of doubtful use for the textual 
criticism of Euripides (sec Murray’s Euripides, O.C.T. 
vol. i, p. viii), but portions of the lost end of the Bacchae 
have been recovered from it (O.C.T. vol. iii). 

Text: J. G. Bramba (Teubner, 1885). J. D. D. 

CHRYSEIS (XpvGTjts), in mythology, daughter of Chry- 
ses, priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was taken prisoner 
and given to Agamemnon as his gift of honour (ydpas). 
On his refusal to let her father ransom her, Apollo, at 
Chryses’ prayer, sent a plague on the Greek camp, which 
was not stayed till she was returned to him. Agamemnon 
compensated himself by taking Briseis (q.v.) from Achil- 
les, thus starting the quarrel between them (//. 1 . 1 1 ff.). 
In a late legend (Hyg. Fab. 121) she has a son by 
Agamemnon. H. J. R. 

CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280-207 B.C.), son of Apollonius of 
Soli (Cilicia), successor of Cleanthes as head of the Stoa. 
He came to Athens about 260 and there first attended the 
lectures of Arcesilaus, then head of the Academy. From 
him he got the training in logic and dialectic which he 
later used to great advantage in fighting the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus and the Middle Academy. He was con- 
verted to Stoicism by Cleanthes, whom he succeeded in 
232. He devoted his life to elaborating the Stoic system 
in almost innumerable works and to defending it against 
the attacks of the Academy. He was so successful that 
his philosophy became identified with Stoic orthodoxy, 
and obscured that of his predecessors, from whom he 
differed in many points, especially in his logic and theory 
of knowledge. The catalogue of his works given by 
Diog. Laert. 7. 189-202 is not completely preserved. 

Fragmentt: von Amim, SVF ii. r-348; iii. 3-205; Diogenes 
Laertius 7. 179-202; M. Polilcnz, ‘Zenon und Chrysifip', Nachricht. 
Getting. Getellsch, Fachgruppe i, N.F. ii, no. 9. PW ii. 250a. 

K. von F. 

CHRYSOGONUS, Lucius Cornelius, Sulla’s favourite 
freedman, placed the name of the murdered Sex. Roscius 
on the list of the proscriptions in order to purchase his 
confiscated property and afterwards accused Roscius* 
son of parricide (see Roscius i). 

F. MUnzex, PW iv, ia8i. 

CHRYSOTHEMIS, see agamemnon. 

CHYTROI (Xvrpoi), see anthesteria. 

CICERO (i), Marcus Tullius, third successive bearer 
of the name, was bom at Arpinum, 3 Jan. 106 b.c., and 
put to death in the proscriptions, 7 Dec. 43. His family 
was connected with the Marii. His mother, Helvia, was 


a careful housewife (Fam. 16. 26). His father who, being 
delicate, was devoted to literature rather than agriculture, 
took a house in the Carinae at Rome, to give his sons 
Marcus and Quintus (b. 102) a good education. Plutarch 
says C. distinguished himself at school. In these early 
days he began his lifelong friendship with Atticus, three 
years his senior, and he met Caesar (probably, J. Carco- 
pino. Melanges Eldest , 35-69) five years his junior (Prov. 
Cons, 17. 40). Though Atticus took him to the lectures 
of the Epicurean Phaedrus (Fam. 13. i), he preferred 
those of the Academic Philon of Larissa (Brut, 306). But 
the residence in his father’s house of Diodotus, the blind 
Stoic, from 87, made him familiar with Stoic tenets 
(Tusc. 5. 1 13, Att. 2. 20. 6). In 91 he assumed the toga 
virilis^ and in 89 during the Social War had brief military 
experience on the staff of Pompeius Strabo, when doubt- 
less he met Pompey, his junior by half a year. In Rome 
he attended the receptions of Scaevola the augur, and 
after his death those of Scaevola the Pontifex Maximus. 
His preparation for public life was prolonged by the 
troublous times. As a boy he had listened to the great 
orators, M. Antonius and L. Crassus; at nineteen he 
heard Apollonius Melon lecture in Rome. Hia first 
appearance in the senatorial courts was in a civil \case. 
Fro Qiiinctio, in 81. His real d^but was a successful 
defence of Sex. Roscius of Aineria on a charge of parri- 
cide in 80, in which his bold invective against Chiyso- 
gonus (q.v.), Sulla’s favourite, was covered by skilful 
flattery of Sulla. He also maintained the right of a lady 
of Arretium to sue and be sued, although Sulla had dis- 
franchised her native town. In 79 he went abroad for 
two years (for his health, Brut. 314, not for fear of Sulla, 
as in Plut. Cic. 3), attended the lectures of Antiochus, 
Philon’s successor, at Athens, and received instruction in 
rhetoric from Demetrius there, and at Rhodes from 
Molon, who cured him of a tendency to the redundant 
ornament of the Asiatic school. At Rhodes he must have 
sat under Posidonius. 

2. Returning to Rome established in health, he spoke 
for Roscius the actor (some think it was ten years later) 
and pleaded other causas nohiles (Brut, 318). About this 
time he married Tercntia; their daughter Tullia was 
probably bom in 76, when his public career began with 
the quaestorship. He w-as an Italian eques and the Equites 
were then estranged from the Optimates. In 75 he was 
sent to Lilybaeum under the good governor Sex. Pedu- 
caeus. A later governor was the infamous Verres, who 
systematically robbed the Sicilians, relying on bribery 
of his future judges and the support of the Metelli. 
The scandal created by his behaviour, and the energy of 
C. in securing evidence and obtaining a conviction nine 
days after the opening of the trial (70), led to the passing 
of the Lex Aurelia which left to senators only a third of 
the membership of the courts. In this case C. established 
his equality with Hortensius as leader of the Roman Bar. 
Of the Verrine orations he delivered only his claim to be 
prosecutor (Div. Caec.) and in substance the first plead- 
ing, but he also published his second pleading in five 
parts, as a damning indictment of senatorial misgovem- 
ment. Prosecution was unusual for him, and soon after- 
wards he defended Fonteius on a charge of misgoverning 
Narbonensis. In 69 he held the office of curule aedile, 
the expense of which he says (Off, 2. 59) was not great; 
Plutarch says the grateful Sicilians financed him. In 68 
he ^acquired his villa at Tusculum, which, though he 
offered it for sale in 57, he retained till his death. In 66 
he was praetor, and presided at the trial and condemna- 
tion of the historian Macer (Att. 1, 4. 2). He successfully 
defended Cluentius, charged with poisoning. 

3. In his first contio he supported the Manilian Law 
to supersede Lucullus by Pompey for the Mithridatic 
War. He hoped to be Pompey ’s nominee for the consul- 
ship, and took the popular side in defending Cornelius 
on a charge of maiestas. He summoned Atticus from 
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Athens to assist his canvassp and to conciliate Atticus* 
*noble’ friends {Ait, i. 2. 3). But he would hardly have 
been elected for 63, had not his chief opponent been 
Catiline who, formerly a Sullan, was now dangerous from 
the senatorial point of view as an open advocate of novae 
tabulae, C. on the other hand, as a representative eguei, 
was a safe man. 

4. Once elected, he was obliged to oppose the various 
moves of the populares under the leadership of Caesar and 
of Crassus, who was obsessed by dislike of Pompey. C. 
succeeded in defeating the agrarian measures of the 
tribune Rullus, but was unable to prevent the condemna- 
tion of the aged senator Rabirius for the murder of 
Satuminus, thirty-seven years before. When Catiline 
was again rejected at the polls for 62 (Sept. ?), C., who 
knew that an armed insurrection was about to break out 
in Etruria, denounced Catiline to his face in the Senate 
on 8 Nov., and caused him to leave Rome, explaining to 
the people next day what had happened. By good luck, 
he secured from the Allobrogian envoys, then in Rome, 
evidence of the guilt of the chief remaining conspirators, 
including the praetor Lentulus, and five were arrested. 
C. described the conspiracy to Senate and People; on 
5 Dec. the Senate met to consider their fate. Silanus, 
consul-elect, proposed the death penalty, Caesar con- 
fiscation of property and life imprisonment, thereby 
admitting that the Senate had to take action. C. (in a 
speech not extant) said he would execute either penalty, 
but Cato turned the scale in favour of death. Their 
execution, however, was dangerous to C., since after the 
condemnation of Rabirius no popularis would admit that 
C. was really authorized to execute them. 

5* On 5 Jan. 62 Catiline and the rebels in the field 
were annihilated ; but before that Metellus Nepos arrived 
straight from Pompey’s camp and was elected tribune. 
He showed his hand by forbidding C. to address the 
people on laying down office, and in the early months of 
62 continued to attack C. with Caesar’s support, propos- 
ing to summon Pompey from the East. The Senate sus- 
pended both praetor and tribune ; so Caesar went off to 
Spain and Nepos returned to Pompey. That there had 
been an anarchic conspiracy can hardly be doubted, for 
Sallust paints Catiline as black as C. does, and C. claims 
to have crushed it by reconciling Equites and Senate in a 
Concordia ordinum, which, however, soon began to break 
up. Pompey returned and disbanded his troops before 
he had secured lands for them. Having, in spite of C.'s 
support, failed to get this by the Lex Flavia, he formed 
a secret alliance with Caesar, consul-elect for 59, and 
Crassus ; C. was invited to join this coalition and did not 
finally refuse until Dec. 60 (Att. 2. 3. 3). This involved 
his retirement from public life in 59, and as he still 
declined appointments which would have implied sub- 
mission to the Triumvirs and ensured his personal safety, 
his banishment by the law of the tribune Clodius fol- 
lowed early in 58. C. bitterly resented the apathy of the 
senatorial leaders and ascribed this to jealousy (Alt. 3. 
IS- 4- 5* *)• Soon Pompey found Clodius intolerable, 
and C. was recalled by law and compensated in 57. 

6. He then resumed his practice at the Bar (For Sei^- 
titu, For CaeliuSf Against Vatinius) and Pompey made 
Quintus his legate in Sardinia. But when C. gave notice 
of a motion in the Senate to reconsider Caesar's agrarian 
legislation, Caesar acted with his usual celerity. After 
seeing Crassus at Ravenna, he met Pompey at Luca, and 
the Triumvirate was patched up. C. was notified both 
through his brother and directly that he must submit or 
suffer, and in his speech On the Consular Provinces came 
to heel, eulogizing Caesar, but gratifying his animosity 
against Piso and Gabinius, the consuls of 58 who had 
helped to exile him, by proposing their recall from Mace- 
donia and Syria. From then till the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was on friendly terms with Caesar, who appointed 
Quintus his legate, and with Pompey. But when, after 


the deaths of Crassus and Julia, the two became estranged, 
C. leant more and more to Pompey, who was driven into 
the arms of the Optimates, During these years he had 
to defend personal enemies, Vatinius who was acquitted 
and later showed gratitude, and Gabinius who was con- 
demned; but he also had an extensive private practice. 
He could not save Milo from condemnation de vi (the 
speech we have is worked up for publication), but the 
death of Clodius relieved him of personal fears. From 
52 to 46 his voice was hardly heard in the courts or 
Senate. In 51 very unwillingly he went os proconsul to 
Cilicia, where, though he had not to face a Parthian 
invasion, he superintended military operations on Mt. 
Amanus. 

7« By the time of his return civil war was inevitable. 
After long hesitation he went to Pompey 's camp, but 
after Pharsalus submitted to the conqueror, before whom 
he pleaded For Marcellus and For Ligarius in 46, For 
King Deiotarus of Galatia in 45. He had nothing to do 
with Caesar’s murder, though, when once convinced 
that Caesar would not rule constitutionally but establish 
a despotism, he applauded the deed. After Caesar’s 
death he became violently opposed to Caesar’s pinch- 
beck imitator, the consul Antony, with whom, how- 
ever, he was anxious not to break as late as 21 June 44 
(Fam, 16. 23. 2). Before the end of 47 he had divorced 
Terentia; he does not seem to have been on good terms 
with her since 57, thinking her dishonest in money 
matters. In 46 he married his young ward Publilia, but 
after Tullia’s death (Feb. 45) he sent her away, and 
refused to take her back. He then solaced himself with 
writing, in which he was immersed at the time of Caesar’s 
murder. 

8. On 17 July 44 he set out for Athens to visit his 
son, but, hearing of a meeting of the Senate called for 
I Sept., determined to return, and reached Rome on 
31 Aug. Antony having attacked him in his absence on 
1 Sept., he delivered the First Philippic as his ultimatum 
in Antony’s absence on z Sept. Antony renounced his 
friendship, retired to Tibur to compose an invective, 
and delivered it on 19 Sept. The Second Philippic, an 
elaborate answer, was not delivered, but (probably) made 
public after Antony finally left Rome on 25 Nov. C. 
returned to Rome on 9 Dec. and led the Senate in 
opposition to Antony, delivering many speeches of which 
we possess twelve, until Octavian marched on Rome and 
assumed the consulship, 19 Aug. 43. Of the last 
miserable months of C.’s life we know little. On 7 Dec. 
43 he bravely faced death, having been sacrificed by 
Octavian to the animosity of Antony. 

Works 

I. Verse, original and translation. Prose trans- 
lation, An heroic poem on Marius ; an early effort, for 
Scaevola praised it (Leg, i. x); but the fifteen lines we 
possess seem mature in style. We hear from Plutarch 
(Cic. 2) of a Pontius Glaucus in trochaic tetrameters. Of 
his translation of Aratus’ Phaenomena 500 lines remain, 
and of his Prognostica, mentioned in 60 (Att. z, i. 11) 
and perhaps a youthful work revised, twenty-seven (see 
DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN). His much derided poem on his 
consulship was written in 60, and that on his exile (De 
Temporibus Suis) after 57. Besides, we have numerous 
passages from Homer and the tragedians, metrically 
rendered, in his philosophical works. His frequent 
quotations from Ennius, Terence, and other early poets 
show his familiarity with the national poetry. 

He tells his son (Off. 2. 24. 87) that at nineteen he 
translated Xenophon’s Oeconomicus] he also translated 
Plato’s Protagoras, and the speeches of Demosthenes for, 
and of Aeschines against, Ctesiphon; but the short 
preface to them mentions the trial of Milo and was not 
written before 52. 

2m Orations (58, some incomplete, survive : about 48 
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are lost). Pro Qvmctio (8i). Pro Sex. Roscio AmerinolSo), 
Pro Roscio Comoedo (77?), In Caecilium Dtwnatio, In 
Verrem Act. I, Act. II. i-v (70). Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio, 
Pro Caecina (69), Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Cluentio (66), 
Contra Rullum I-III, Pro C, Rabvrio perduellionis reo. 
In Catilinam I-IV, Pro Murena (63). Pro Sulla, Pro 
Archia (62). Pro Flacco (59), Post reditum ad Quirites, 
Post reditum in Senatu, De Domo sua (57). De Haru~ 
spicum response, Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio, De 
Prov. Cons., Pro Balbo (56). In Pisonem (55). Pro Plancio^ 
Pro Rabirio Postumo (54). Pro Milone (52). Pro Marcello, 
Pro Ligario, (46). iVo Rege Deiotaro (45). Philippicae 
I-XIV (44-43). 

3. Rhetorica. De Inventione {S^), the first instalment 
of an unfinished work (he uses Auctor ad Herenntum). 
De Orator e, three books dedicated to Quintus (55). 
Oratoriae Partitiones, a dialogue with his son {c. 54). 
Fragment, De Optimo Genere Oratorum (52). Brutus or 
De Claris Oratoribus (surveying the past century of 
oratory) and Orator, mainly autobiographical, both 
dedicated to Brutus (46). Topica adapted from Aristotle, 
and written in seven days (44). 

4. Philosophica (in dialogue (q.v.) form, most fully 
developed in De Leg.). De Republica, six books im- 
perfectly preserved, published in 51 (Att. 5. 12. 2; Fam. 
8. I. 5) ; here he seems to have used Plato, Panaetius, and 
Polybius. The sublime ‘Dream of Scipio’, with which 
the work ends, following the heroic soul into a future 
life, was alone known, till in 1820 Cardinal Mai dis- 
covered almost a third of the treatise in a fourth- or fifth- 
century Vatican palimpsest. 

De Legibus. Three books are preserved, but Macrobius 
quotes from a fifth. It was probably begun in 52 {Leg. 
2. 17. 42), but as it is not given in the list in Div. 2. i, 
was probably not published till after his death. In 48 
Matius (Fam. ii. 27. 5) urged him to write on philo- 
sophy. He did not begin till Feb. 45, after Tullia’s 
death, with the lost De Consolatione. After Munda 
(17 March) he wrote Hortensius, adapted from Aristotle, 
the exhortation to the study of philosophy which so 
powerfully influenced St. Augustine. I'hen came the 
first draft of the Academica in two books. In the first 
(lost) Catulus expounded the position of Cameadcs. In 
the second Lucullus attacked it and C. defended sus- 
pense of judgement. Later he recast the work in four 
books, dedicated to Varro, of which we possess part of 
the first (Academica Posterior a) and Lucullus (Academica 
Priora). He must have largely followed the Sosus of 
Antiochus (Acad. 2. ii). The work gave him much 
trouble 13. 16; 13. 25. 3). By 29 May he had begun 
De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, five books on views of 
the chief Good and chief Evil. He refuted the positioits 
of both Epicureans and Stoics, probably using Antiochus 
as his authority. The work was dedicated to Brutus. 
Tusculanarum Quaestionum libri quinque grew out of 
discussions with Hirtius, Pansa, and Dolabella at Tuscu- 
lum in 46. It is not certain what author he followed. 
He quotes Grantor verbatim 3. 12 and criticizes Anti- 
ochus 5. 22. Bk. I ‘On fear of death'; II ‘Is pain an 
evil?'; Ill and IV 'On distress and its alleviation, pain 
and its remedies* ; V ‘Virtue is sufficient for happiness'. 
Concurrently with these he wrote three books De Natura 
Deorum, expounding Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic 
theologies, following Zeno, Posidonius, and Clitomachus 
respectively. The Academic spokesman is careful to 
reconcile his philosophic scepticism with maintenance 
of the traditional Roman religion. To this De Divina- 
tione in two books, and De Fato, dedicated to Hirtius, 
arc appendixes: superstition is differentiated from re- 
ligion, and determinism from fatalism. Cato Major, or 
De Senectute, and Laelius, or De Amicitia, both dedicated 
to Atticus, were reliefs to his mind after the Ides of 
March. When he wrote Paradoxa Stoicorum is uncertain ; 
probably parts are of different dates. De Officiis in three 


books, in the first two of which he follows Panaetius, 
but not slavishly (2. 17. 60) and in the third writes 
independently, was dedicated to his son and completed 
by 5 Nov. 44. To the list the lost Cato, which provoked 
replies from Caesar and Hirtius, and the lost De Gloria 
must be added. The total output between Feb. 45 and 
Nov. 44 and the high quality of the work so rapidly done 
are astonishing. 

5. Letters (931 in Tyrrell and Purser). Sixteen books 
Ad Familiares, arranged and successively published by 
Tiro, his ireedman and literary executor. Sixteen books 
Ad Atticum covering (with gaps) the years 68 to 44. 
Nepos saw them, and says they almost gave a connected 
history of the period. But Asconius (a.D. 54) did not 
know them, and they are first quoted by Seneca, c. A.D. 
62-5. What led to their publication about 60 we do not 
know. Petrarch in 1345 rediscovered them with the 
three books to Quintus, and two books of correspondence 
with Brutus, a mere fragment of the nine books that once 
existed (Nonius). The authenticity of the extant letters 
to Brutus (with one possible exception) has been vindi- 
cated by Purser and Sjfigren ; but the epistle to Octavian 
is spurious. ^ 

6» Cicero’s verse, though derided by Juvenal\(io. 
122-6), is interesting for the development of the Latin 
hexameter. It can be claimed that he transmitted to 
Lucretius and Catullus the older type of Latin versifica- 
tion, but he was not in sympathy with contemporiiry 
Alexandrianism, the vewTcpot (Att. 7. 2. i) or cantorcs 
Euphorionis (Tusc. 3. 19. 45). Jerome (Chron. ad ann. 
Abr. 1922) says he ‘emended* Lucretius’ poem, about 
which he and his brother corresponded soon after the 
poet’s death in 54 (QFr. 2. 9. 3 is unfortunately cor- 
rupt). As an orator he was supreme in the courts for 
years. His copia uerborum is sometimes excessive (‘no 
word can be added to Cicero*, Quint. Inst. 10. i. 106), 
but his vocabulary is rich and impeccable. In passionate 
passages of the Catilinariam and Philippics he equals 
Demosthenes. When (Phil. 2. 1 19) he quotes Cat. 4. 2, 3, 
and repeats his twenty-year-old assurance that death 
cannot come untimely to a senator, this is surely unique 
in history. He himself thought the Attic style of Calvus, 
Caesar, and Brutus frigid and jejune, while he equally 
disliked the other extreme, the Asianism of Hortensius. 
In philosophy he only claims to be a translator (Att. 12. 
52. 3) ‘aTroypa^a sunt; uerba tantum adfero quibus 
abundo'), but more truly he is an adapter of Greek 
thought and often an independent critic, as of Epicurus 
in Pin. 2. From the Academy’s suspense of judgement, 
and reliance on probability as a sufficient guarantee of 
truth and guide of life, he never departed. He was the 
first important prose author to introduce Greek philo- 
sophy to Roman readers, and he created a Latin philo- 
sophical vocabulary. 

7. Of his letters nine-tenths were written unaf- 
fectedly to relations and intimate friends, without 
thought of publication ; occasionally, when this is not so, 
we see the difference in the rhythmical structure (Att. 
4. I ; Fam. 1.9; letters to Appius Claudius in Fam. 3). 
He did not contemplate publication till 9 July 44 (Att. 
1 6- 5- 5)» and the intention was not carried out. See 
LETTERS (LATIN), paras. 2 and 3. 

Cicero moulded the Latin language into an incom- 
parably clear and effective vehicle of thought, so that, in 
spite of brief reactions, his style affected centuries, and 
his rhythms were stereotyped in the Papal Chancery (see 
RHETORIC, LATIN, para. 2). Finally Erasmus had to write 
his Ciceronianus to claim liberty to add to his vocabulary 
and not to use pagan terms for Christian subjects. C. 
constantly maintained the necessity for an orator to have 
a basis of literary culture (Orator 12) and thus streng- 
thened his power of writing (see literary criticism, 
LATIN, para. z). He was, for a Roman, unusually witty 
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and skilled in repartee (for a specimen of altereatio see 
AtU 1. i6. id), and Iw made enemies (Clodius and 
Octavian) by his smart utterances. He did not cast 
himself for the statesman's part, though the consulship 
vras to him, as to all upper-class Romans, the goal of 
ambition, but twice in his life he had to face emergencies. 
He was obliged subsequently to praise his action in 63 
(it was a mistake to speak of his res gestae to Pompey) 
just because it was attacked as illegal and unnecessary 
(Quint. Inst. ii. i. 18); in rhetorical and philosophical 
writings he is uniformly modest, cf. 7 usc. 4. 52. In the 
second crisis he staked and lost his life. Because we 
know so much from himself of his preliminary vacilla- 
tions we are apt to forget how he acted. Quintilian 
quotes him as saying : * 1 am not timid in facing dangers, 
but in attempting to guard against them.* As to his 
alleged ‘conceit*, it is only fair to quote Plane. 64-5 or 
Alt. 4. 5. I. Any public man whose private letters were 
published would be exposed as much as Cicero to the 
charge of insincerity. In political life he was not, pace 
Mommsen, a trimmer, but a moderate man who was 
loyal to the Constitution. He was not far-sighted or 
politically wise enough to initiate reforms himself, but 
he was resolute in opposing reform by violence or 
revolution. Nepos {Att. 16. 4) says of him: ‘he not only 
foretold what happened in his lifetime, but even pre- 
dicted what is talung place to-day.* 
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Panaitios (1934); M. van der Druwaenc, La Thiologie de Ctciron 
(1937; bibliography on C.*b sources). G. C. R. 


CICERO (2), Quintus Tullius (102-43 b.c.), shared 
the education of his elder brother Marcus (1), but though 
he accompanied him to Athens in 79 did not take to 
oratory or philosophy. He had, however, a library of 
Greek and Latin books {QFr. 3. 4. 5) and some literary 
taste : thus he relieved the tedium of winter-quarters in 
Gaul by writing tragedies {QFr. 3. 6. 7). Marcus did 
Quintus a bad turn by bringing about his marriage with 
the masterful Pomponia, Atticus* sister, in 69 (Nepos, 
Att. 5), but the ill-assorted union {Att. 5. x. 3-4) lasted 
till 44. Pilia, Atticus* wife, took the husband’s side 
{Att. 5. II. 7). 

2. Quintus* career followed his brother’s. He was 
plebeian aedile in 65 and praetor in 62. He probably wrote 
the Commentariolum Petitionis to assist Marcus* election 
to the consulship. In 61 he went as proconsul to Asia; 
QFr. I. I and 2 are long letters of advice for his third 
year of office. The brothers did not meet till M.*s 
return from exile, which Q. did his best to promote. 
Pompey then made Q. his legate in Sardinia, and through 
him M. was W'arned to submit to the Triumvirs (56). 
Early in 54 M. procured Q.*s appointment as legate to 
Caesar in Gaul. In winter 54-53 he held out against the 
Nervii till relieved {BGall. 5. 52), but in 53, when in 
charge of Aduatuca, he disobeyed orders and nearly 
caused a disaster (ib. 6. 36 H.). He was in Gaul winter 
52-51 (ib. 7. 90); but was available in the middle of 51 
to go as M.*s legate to Cilicia, where he conducted mili- 
tary operations. 

3. Like his brother, Q. joined Pompey, but after 
Pharsalus he and his son tried to ingratiate themselves 
with Caesar by blaming M. {Att. ii. 9 and 10). That 
the brothers were subsequently reconciled is shown by 
Q.*s introduction as an interlocutor in De Div. and De 
Leg., though there are no letters, the correspondence to 
Q. only covering 60-54 B.c. They were together at 
Tusculum when they heard they were proscribed, and 
started to flee, but soon parted. Q. and his son, being 
betrayed by slaves — while M.*8 did all they could to 
save their master — ^were put to death (Dec. 43). 

4. Quintus had wit and power of self-expression, but 
his lack of self-control and tendency to exaggeration 
{Fam. 16. 26 and 27) stood in his light. Though a 
competent soldier, he had no political capacity ; he owed 
to his brother’s aid his praetorship and province, and 
acquitted himself fairly well in both offices. 

See W. Wiemer, Q. Tullius Cicero (Diss. Jena, 1930). G. C. R. 

CICERO (3), Quintus Tullius junior (67-43 b.c.), son 
of (2) and nephew of the orator (i), was educated under 
his imcle’s supervision during his father’s absences from 
Rome in Sardinia and Gaul. He told his uncle about 
‘the squabbles of our womenfolk* {QFr. 2. 5. 2). In 
Cilicia his uncle found him deceitful and difficult to 
manage. He gave him the toga virilis at Laodicea, 
17 Mar. 50; the youth had then managed to reconcile 
his parents {Att. 6. 7. i). After Pharsalus he showed base 
ingratitude in abusing his uncle to Caesar and the Caesa- 
rians ; but Hirtius snubbed him, and Dolabella and Pollio 
both wrote to warn Cicero. After acting as aedile at 
Arpinum in 46, he went to Spain, then turned to 
Antony {Att. 14. 17. 3) and afterwards to Brutus {Att. 15. 
19. 2; 21. i). He shared his father’s fate in Dec. 43. 

G. C. R. 

CICERO (4), Marcus Tullius (b. 65 b.c., Att. i. 2), 
only son of the orator (i) and Terentia, was educated 
under his father’s supervision, but needed the spur (i 4 tt. 
6, 1,12). Along with his cousin he was taken to Cilicia and 
visited King Deiotarus {Att. 5. 17. 3). In March 49 he 
received the toga virilis at Arpinum {Att. 9. 6. i), and then 
commanded a cavalry squadron in Greece (Oj^. 2. 13. 45). 
After serving as aedile at Arpinum in 46 he wanted to go 
to Spain {Att. 12. 7. 1), but consented instead to attend 
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Cratippus’ lectures at Athena. He waa idle and extra- 
vagant, but wrote to Tiro promising amendment (Fam, 
1 6. 21). He then served under Brutus, who praised him 
(Brut. 2. 3. 6), and a legion of C, Antomus surrendered 
to him (Phil. 10. 6. 13). After Philippi he joined Sextus 
Pompeius, but took advantage of the amnesty of 39 b.c. 
As colleague of Octavian in the consulship (from 13 Sept. 
30) he overthrew the statues of Antony and executed the 
damnatio memoriae. He was afterwards proconsul of 
Asia (in 29—28 according to M. Grant, From Imperium 
to Auctoritus (1946), 385) and (perhaps or) legate of 
Syria. Seneca remarks (Ben. 4. 30) that he owed his 
consulship to his father, and he wai chiefly remembered 
as a toper (Plin. HN 14. 147)- G. C. R. 

CILlClAf a region of south Asia Minor, of varying 
extension. The name was sometimes applied to the 
entire mountain zone of south Asia Minor, and to 
Cappadocia; but it usually referred to two districts of 
widely different character, (i) Cilicia Tracheia (‘Rough 
^Cilicia*), a deeply fissured limestone plateau of the 
* central Taurus range, and (2) Cilicia Pedias, the plain 
between Mts. Taurus and Amanua. 

Cilicia Tracheia was of little consequence, except as 
a haunt of pirates, who established their bases here from 
prehvtoric to Roman times, and as a source of ship- 
timber for the navies of Egypt. Cilicia Pedias was 
important both by reason of its abundant crops (especially 
of flax and grapes) and as a land of passage between Asia 
Minor and Syria (by way of the ‘Cilician Gates’ in Mt. 
Taurus and the ‘Syrian Gates’ in Mt. Amanus). It 
received immigrants from Greece in prehistoric times, 
in the early first millennium, and in the Flcllenistic age, 
the chief settlements being at Soli, Mallus, and (later) 
Alexandria-ad-lssum. Under their influence the natives 
became partly hellenized and founded cities of their own, 
c.g. at Tarsus (q.v.). After a period of vassalage under 
Assyrian monarchs Cilicia Pedias passed into Persian 
hands, but retained its own dynasts. In the Hellenistic 
age it was a bone of contention between Scleucids and 
Ptolemies ; from 246 to 197 it was mostly under Ptolemaic 
rule. 

The Romans first constituted a province of Cilicia in 
102; but this was merely a chain of coastguard stations 
along the mountain rim of south Asia Minor. After the 
pirate drive of Pompey (67) the province was extended 
to include the mountainous interior and Cilicia Pedias. 
Under Augustus it probably disappeared altogether, the 
mountain zone being transferred to Galatia, and Cilicia 
Pedias to Syria. Under Vespasian Cilicia Pedias and 
Tracheia were re-combined into a separate province. 

Strabo, 533'«i, 667-76; Jones, Eoitern Cities^ ch. 8. M. C. 

CIMBRIy a German tribe from north Jutland, where 
the district of Himmerland preserves their name. To- 
wards the end of the second century b.c. over-population 
and encroachments by the sea drove them t^ migrate, 
in company with the Teutoni (q.v.) and Ambrones. From 
the Elbe they arrived, by a roundabout route, in Noricum, 
where they defeated a Roman consular army (113 B.c.). 
They then turned west and entered the Helvetian terri- 
tory between the Main and Switzerland, where a few of 
them settled ; vestiges of a Cimbric element in the popu- 
lation are perhaps implied by inscriptions to Mercurius 
CimbrianuB at Miltenberg and Heidelberg (ILS 4595, 
4596, cf. 9377). About no they entered the RhOne 
valley, defeating M. Junius Silanus and then turning into 
the centre of Gaul. In 105 they were again in the south, 
where they won the ^eat victory of Arausio (Orange)^ 
and then entered Spain, whence the Celtiberians drove 
them out. They now moved towards Italy. Marius 
defeated the Teutoni and Ambrones, who took the 
western route, at Aquae Sextiae (Aix~en^Proivence) in 
102, and in lov destroyed the Cimbri, who had travelled 


round the Alps and entered Itdy by the north-east, near 
Vercellae, in the Po valley. A few of the Germans had 
remained in northern Gaxil ; the later Aduatuci were their 
descendants. A remnant of the Cimbri was foimd in 
Jutland by the naval expedition sent by Tiberius in 
A.D. 5 (Mon. Anc. 26). 

L. Schmidt, GeschichU der deutsehen Stdmme. Du Wettgermanefi^ 
(1938), i. 3 ff.; Tacitus, Germania, ed. Andenon (1938), 171 fl. 

O. B. 

CIMIVIERIANS (Kififi^pioi), to Homer a fabulous 
people 'on whom the sun never looks’. They emerged into 
history when from south Russia they entered Asia Minor 
over the Caucasus (there may have been a subsidiary 
invasion by the north-west) towards the end of the eighth 
century D.c. They settled round Lake Van and fought 
the Assyrians until, under Essarhadon (681-668 B.C,), 
they moved westwards into Asia Minor on a destructive 
plundering expedition resembling that of Timur in a.d. 
1402. They broke the power of Phrygia, overran Lydia 
(Sardes was captured about 657), and attacked the Greek 
cities on the west coast, with varying success. The effect 
of the Cimmerian invasion was to weaken ILydian 
pressure on the Greek cities and to leave Phrygia 
devastated and an easy prey to Lydia. M. C. 

CIMON (c. 512-^9 D.C.). Athenian statesman and 
soldier, son of Miltiades (q.v.). On his father’s de^th in 
489 he paid the fine of fifty talents which had beef^ im- 
posed upon him. Circa 4S0 he married Isodice, grand- 
niece of Cleisthenes, thus connecting himself with the 
Alcmaeonidae. Elected strategus in 478-477, he helped 
Aristides to form the Delian League. He was again 
strategus when he drove Pausanias (q.v.) out of Byzantium 
and later captured Eion, the last Persian stronghold in 
Thrace (perhaps both in 476). Soon after he captured 
Scyrus, and brought from there ‘the bones of Theseus’ 
in triumph to Athens. He is not said to have taken part 
in the war against Naxos (469 or 468), though the anec- 
dote of his giving judgement for Sophocles against 
Aeschylus at the Dionysia represented him as strategus 
in 469-468. His greatest military achievement soon 
followed (in 468 or 467) — the Eurymedon campaign, in 
which the Persian fleet was totally destroyed, and several 
Greek cities, as far east as Phaselis, joined the League. 
He reduced Thasos, which had seceded from the League, 
after a two years* siege (465-463). He was prosecuted on 
his euthyna (q.v.) by the democrats when he returned in 
463, but was acquitted. He persuaded the Athenians to 
assist Sparta against the insurgent helots, and himself 
led out a large force of hoplites (462). He was, however, 
soon sent home by the Spartans (who suspected Athenian 
intrigues with the helots), and with this ignominy Cimon’s 
great influence at Athens ended. The democrats, led by 
Ephialtes and Pericles, stripped the Areopagus (q.v.) of 
most of its powers either during his absence or after his 
failure, and he was ostracized in 461. Four years later 
Cimon asked to be allowed to fight against the Spartans 
at Tanagra to prove his loyalty; this was refused, but he 
was recalled soon after. He took little part in politics, 
however, till 451 or 450, when he arranged a Five-Year 
Truce with Sparta. He led a last expedition against 
Persia in 449, to recapture Cyprus. On this campaign ha 
died, and peace with Persia followed (see callias i). 

In the later biography, represented by Plutarch, Cimon 
figured as a large-hearted, expansive, genial conserva- 
tive t his policy one of goodwill towards the allies, friend- 
ship with Sparta, and war against the national enemy — 
the opposite in all things of Pericles. There is some truth 
in this, but the Egyptian war took place during his exile, 
and he was as active as Pericles in opposing by force 
secession from the League; attacks were m^e on his 
cliaraoter, some of them by Stesimbrotus, who came from 
I’hasos. 

I'lutarch, Cimon. 


A.W. G. 
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CINAEDIC POETRY9>erset recited by KtvcuSoXSyoi, 
Buch as Sotades ^d Timon of Phlius. Origiiudly 
accompanied by oriental instruments (Demetr. El^. 37 ; 
Polyb. 5. 37. lo), they were later recited (Plin. Ep. g. 17- 
I ; Strabo 648). They were of a satirical and scurrilous 
c^racter (Petron. SaL 23. 2) and said to be of Ionian 
origin (Ath. 620 e; cf. Plaut. Stick. 769). C. M. B. 

CINAETHON OF LACEDAEMON, epic poet, of 
uncertain date; supposed author of a Telegonia (? Theo^ 
goftid), an Oedipodea, the Ilias parva, a Heraclea, and 
perhaps genealogies ; to be distinguished from Cynaethus 
(q.v.). See epic cycle. 

EGF 4, 8, 38, 196-8, aia. 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius, an historical 
figure, although details of his career probably were 
derived from popular poetry. In 458 B.C., according to 
tradition, when Minuciua was besieged by the Aequi on 
Mt. Algidus, Cincinnatus was appointed dictator and 
dispatched to his rescue. He defeated the Aequi, freed 
Minucius, resigned his dictatorship after sixteen days, 
and returned to his farm beyond the Tiber. The story 
later underwent embellishments (e.g. the Praia Quinctia 
may have suggested the name of the hero, and various 
features may have been borrowed from the account of 
the rescue of C. Minucius in 217 B.c.), but undoubtedly 
it is based on more than the misinterpretation of some 
monument, a false etymology, or reduplication. But the 
story of Cincinnatus* second dictatorship in 439 has no 
foundation. P. T. 

CINCIUS ALIMENTUS, Lucius, Roman senator and 
historian, was praetor in Sicily in 210-209 B.C., and was 
captured by Hannibal (Livy 21. 38. 3). His history of 
Rome, written in Greek, set the foundation of the city 
in 729-728 B.c. and reached his own times. With the work 
of Fabius Pictor, it formed the basis of the senatorial 
historical tradition, especially of the Second Punic War. 
The constitutional antiquarian of the same name wrote 
towards Augustan times. 

H, Peter, BRRei. i‘ (1914), pp. ci, 40; M. Gelzer, Henms i934» 

48; A. H. McD. 

CINEAS, a skilful Thessalian diplomat, famous for 
his observations that Rome’s Senate was an assembly of 
kings and war with Rome a battle with a hydra. King 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) sent him at least once and possibly twice 
to Rome to negotiate peace. His terms, however, proved 
unacceptable. 

Livy, Epit. 13; Plut. Pyrrh. 11 ff.; Appian, Sam. 10 f. E. T. S. 

CINESIAS (c. 450-c. 390 B.c.), dithyrambic poet, of 
Athens, connected with the abolition of the Chorus from 
Attic comedy (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404), twice engaged in 
legal proceedings with Lysias, who disapproved of him 
(Lys. 21. 20; fr. 73). No fragments of interest survive 
from his work, but Aristophanes refers to him at Av. 
1377; Lys. 860; Eccl. 330; Ran. 1437; fr. 198, and 
Plutarch (De mus. 30) regarded him as a corrupter of 
Attic music. See music § 10. C. M. B. 

CINNA (i), Lucius Cornelius (cor. 87, 86, 85, 84 b.c.), 
patrician leader of the democratic pai^ and father of 
Cornelia, first wife of Julius Caesar. As consul for 87, 
he impeached Sulla, whom he had sworn to support. 
On Sulla's departure for the East he proposed the recall 
from exile of Marius and his partisans. His colleague 
Cn. Octavius defeated this proposal, and the Senate 
deposed Cinna from the consulship ; whereupon he raised 
a force of Italians, and with Sertorius* help blockaded 
Rome. Their entry with Marius into the city was fol- 
lowed by a massacre of Sulla’s supporters. 

Cinna’s successive consulships with democratic col- 
leagues — Marius, and then L. Flaccus, in 86 ; Cn. Carbo, 
in 85 and 84 — amounted to a 'dictatorship*. We know 
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little (and that only from hostile sources) of the measures 
then taken, apart from Flaccus* law remitting three- 
fourths of debts and the restoration of Sulpicius* distribu- 
tion of the Italian voters throughout the tribes — carried 
out by censors of 86, or at any rate completed by 84. 
Cinna’s government, however, must be credited, most 
probably, with the return to the issue of pure silver 
coinage, after a period of debased denarii (see marius 3). 

Cinna made great preparations to resist the return of 
Sulla after his campaigns in Greece, but was killed in a 
mutiny at Brundisium. M. H. 

CINNA (2), Lucius Cornelius, son of (i) above, took 
part in the revolt of Lepidus, joined Sertorius in Spain, 
and returned under the Lex Plotia de reditu Lepidanorum. 
Praetor in 44, he expressed approval of the murder of 
Caesar, was attacked on his way to attend the Senate 
(17 Mar.), and rescued by Lepidus. He procured the 
recall of the exiled tribunes Flavus and Marullus. His 
wife was the daughter of Pompey. 

Plutarch, Brutus, 18 and 20; Appian, BCiv. 2. 121 and 126* 
Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms ii. 508 f. G. W. R. 

CINNA (3), Gnaeus Cornelius, son of (2) above and 
Pompeia, daughter of Pompey. He plotted against 
Augustus during his absence in Gaul (possibly 16-13 

B. C.), but was pardoned at the instance of Livia and was 
consul in a.d. 5. 

Seneca, Clem. 1. 9: Dio Casaius, 55. 14 and 21 f. G. W. R. 

CINNA (4), Gaius Helvius, tribune 44 b.c., carried a 
law deposing his colleagues Flavus and Marullus, who 
had offended Caesar. After Caesar’s funeral he was 
mistaken for L. Cornelius Cinna and lynched by the 
mob. He is usually identified with a friend of Catullus’, 
of whose works only fragments survive. See zmyrna. 

G. W, R. 

CINXIA, see juNO. 

CINYRAS, mythical king of Cyprus and ancestor of 
the Cinyrades, the priests of Aphrodite-Astarte at 
Paphos (Tac. Hist, 2. 3). C. represents the Phoenician 
culture in Cyprus, and so is called king of Byblos (Strabo 
755) son of Sandocus, a Syrian immigrant to Cilicia 
(Apollod. Bibl, 3. 14. 3). Founder of the cult of Aphrodite 
in Cyprus, C. introduced sacred prostitution (q.v.) there. 
He was the father of Adonis (q.v.) through unwitting 
incest with his daughter, Myrrha or Smyrna (Ov, Met. 
10. 298 ff.) ; this story was sometimes told of Theias, who 
is also given as the father of C. As musician and seer, 

C. is the son and favourite of Apollo. His name became 
proverbial for riches and beauty. 

Cf. RoBcher, Lex. and PW, ■.¥. 'Kinyras*; J. G. Frazer, Adonis 
Attis Osiris i, 3 F. R. W. 

cmcE, in Homer (Od. 10. 210 ff.) a goddess living on 
the fabulous island of Aeaea (ib. 135), later identified, in 
Italy, with the promontory of Circeii in Latium. She 
is very powerful in magic; her house is surrounded by 
wild beasts who fawn on new arrivals (later, as Aen. 7. 
19-20, they are men changed by her spells) and she turns 
Odysseus* men into swine. He is helped by Hermes to 
resist her spells by means of the herb moly, forces her to 
restore his men, and lives with her for a year, after which 
she gives him directions for his journey home, see 
ODYSSEUS, She is sister of Aeetes and daughter of Helios 
and Perse (Od. 137-8). In Hesiod (Theog. loii ff., 
spurious?) she bears Odysseus two sons, Agrios and 
Latinus (see further Odysseus). She touches the Ar^ 
nautic legend, receiving Jason and Medea, and purifying 
both from the murder of Absyrtus (Ap. Rhod. 4. 557 ff.). 

H. J. R. 

CIRCUS, an enclosure for chariot-racing, planned with 
parallel sides and semicircular end, all fitted with seats, 
and with an axial rib (spina) marked at each end by 
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turning-posts (metae) dividing the area into two runs. 
The seating was arranged in storied groups. At the open 
end -were the curved stables {carceres) for twelve teams 
of horses, who competed four, six, eight, or even twelve 
at a time under the colours of the different factions. 
These were red and white at first (Tertull. De Sped. 
5 and 9) and presently green (Suet. Gaius 55) and blue 
(Suet. Vit. 7), Domitian*s purple and gold (Suet. 
Dom. 7) being temporary. There were seven laps to 
each race, measured by movable eggs and dolphins, the 
emblems of the Heavenly Twins and Neptune, the horse 
gods (Dio Cass. 49. 43. 2). 

The earliest example of a circus at Rome is the Circus 
Maximus j in the Murcia valley between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, reputed to be of kingly origin, adorned 
during the Republic (Livy 8. 20. i ; 33. 27. 4; 39. 7. 8; 
40. 2. i; 41. 27. 6), and rebuilt by Caesar (Pliny, HN 
36. 102). The second was the Circus F laminins of 221 
B.C., in the Campus Martius. The third was the Circus 
Gai et Neronis (Pliny, HN 36. 74) or Vaticanus (ib. 16. 
201), the site of Christian martyrdoms, close to the later 
St. Peter’s basilica. Best preserved of all is the Circus of 
Maxentius on Via Appia, outside the city, dedicated in 
A.D. 309 {ILS 673). 

In Italy, the circus is not infrequent, examples being 
known at Bovillae, Asisium (CIL xi. 5390), and Aquileia. 
The hippodromes of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch were famous throughout the East. In the West, 
examples arc known in Gaul at Lugdunum (CIL xiii. 
1919), and Vienne; at Emerita, Tolctum, Tarraco, Balsa, 
Zafra, and Urso in Spain, which was famous for its 
racing-stablcs (Plin. HN 8. 166). 1. A. R. 

CIRIS (^eipi^), see appendix vergiliana. 

CIRRHA. the port of Delphi in the Crisaean Gulf in 
classical times, identified with the modern Maghoula. 
The name is the same as Crisa (q.v.), so that the two 
places are sometimes confused. The settlement was 
destroyed c. 600 b.c, by the Amphictionic League, 
because its inhabitants had molested the pilgrims to 
Delphi. It possessed prehistoric tin-works. O. D. 

CIRTA (modem Constantine in Algeria), a strong rock- 
fortress, commanding the gorges of the Ampsaga (Rum- 
mel)f was the capital of Syphax and then of Masinissa, 
who encouraged the settlement of Italian merchants, and 
linked Cirta to the ports of Rusicade (Philippeville) and 
Chullu (Collo). Micipsa strengthened its fortifications, 
and introduced Greeks from Cyrene. Jugurtha captured 
it from Adherbal (112 B.c.) and massacred the Italian 
inhabitants. For help in overthrowing Juba I, Sittius 
(q.v.) was granted Cirta and the surrounding country by 
Caesar (46 b.c.). His veterans settled there, and the new 
colony remained the capital of a rich agricultural district. 
Among communities associated politically and econo- 
mically with Cirta were Rusicade, Chullu, Cuicul 
(Djemila), Milev (Milah), and Thibilis (i^nnowTia). Cirta ’s 
great prosperity in the second and third centuries A.D. 
depended on its crops, marbles, and copper-mines. Its 
best-known citizen was Pronto (q.v.). Cirta became a 
centre of the Donatist heresy and was weakened by 
religious quarrels. But, rebuilt by Constantine, it re- 
tained its importance under Byzantine rule. 

L. Leschi, Rev. Africaine 1937. W. N. W. 

CISALPINE GAUL, the fertile, populous region be- 
tween Apennines and Alps in north Italy. The migration 
of Gauls into Italy via the Brenner (c. 400 B.c.) was one 
phase of the great Celtic expansion (Livy 5. 33 f. mis- 
takenly makes the Gauls arrive via the Western Alps 
c, 600). These Gauls, although successfully resisted by 
the Veneti, gradually ousted the Etmscans, pushed back 
the Umbrians and Ligurians, and made the Cisalpine 
area their own. Their gift for poetry, their art and 


material culture imply a certain degree of civilization; 
their iron implements, e.g. badly tempered swords, have 
been recovered from their inhumation burials. But in 
many ways they were savages: they practised head- 
hunting and human sacrifice and were addicted to 
drunken brawling. Occasionally they built excellent 
fortifications, but many Gallic settlements were mere 
collections of primitive huts. The Gauls were not very 
cohesive ; they tended to form in groups around indivi- 
dual and often mutually hostile chieftains. Expert 
horsemen, they were savage fighters, ever ready to live 
either by plunder or by serving as mercenaries. In the 
fourth century B.c. their marauding bands, one of which 
captured Rome (390), terrorized Italy. After 330, how- 
ever, with an adaptability perhaps not surprising in so 
unstable a nation, these restless adventurers settled down 
about the Po and became skilful agriculturalists. How- 
ever, they retained their fighting qualities, as their anni- 
hilation of a Roman army at Arretium (284) proves. 
Subsequently they waged long and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful wars against Rome: see boii, cenomani, insubres, 
SENONES. Since any tumultus Gallicus threatened her 
national existence Rome pursued a policy of denationa- 
lization and even extermination; by 150 B.c. fe^ Gauls 
remained in the Cisalpine plain (Polyb. 2. 35 ; S^l. lug. 
1 14; Cic. Phil. 8. 3). South Italians, including many 
Romans, replaced them and Cisalpine Gaul became 
known as Gallia Togata. Cimbri, who threatened it in 
loi, were repulsed by Marius. In 89 the Transpadane 
region received lus Latii, the Cispadane apparently 
Roman citizenship. Probably it was Sulla who organized 
the Cisalpine province with the Rubicon as its southern 
boundary (but see O. Cuntz, Polybius u. s. Werk (1902), 
32). Roman citizenship was extended to the Transpadane 
region in 49, and in 42 the province was incorporated 
into Italy. Under Augustus the tribes inhabiting the 
Alpine foothills were conquered; thus the Alps became 
the frontier of Italy (Pliny, HN 3. 138). Its remarkable 
productivity and flourishing woollen trade enriched 
Cisalpine Gaul. *Est enim ille flos Italiae, iJlud firma- 
mentum imperi populi Romani, illud omamentum 
dignitatis’ (Cic. Phil. 3. 13). In Strabo’s time (5. 217 f.), 
as in ours, it contained more large wealtliy towns than 
any other part of Italy. 

Ancient SouncES; Strabo (5. 212 ff.) givea a valuable general 
account of Cisalpine Gaul, marred by anachronisms. Polybius’ 
historical and geo^^raphical outline of Cisalpine Gaul down to the 
Hannibalic War, despite certain inaccuracies, is sober and scientific 
(books 2 and 3). For events after 202 the chief source is Livy 
a confused account vitiated by rhetorical elaborations. ]ustin, 
Diodorus, Appian, and Dio Cassius are the principal subsidiary 
sources. 

Modern Liiprature. A. Bertrand and S. Reinach, Les Celtes dans 
les valUes du P6 et du Danube (1894); C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule i (1908); F. von Duhn in Reallextkon der Vorgeschickte 
(1924) B.v. ‘Kelten’; CAH vii, ch. a (J. M. de Navarro); ch. 17 
(L. Homo); ch. 25; viii, ch. 11 (T. Frank); H. Hubert, Les Celtes 
(2 vols., 1932; with good bibliography); J. Whatmough, Prae- 
Juiltc Idiolects ii (1933), *66; Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); 
G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul, Sonal and Economic History from 
49 B.C. to the Death of Trajan (1941). 

Special Sudjects. For the extension of Latin rights and Roman 
citizenship see Asconius p. 3 Cl.; Dio Cassius 41. 36; Bruns, 
Fohtes'' 16, 17 ("■ Lex Rubrta: sec E. G. Hardy, Some Problems 
in Roman //wtory (1924), 43, 207) ; J. Marquardc, Rdmische Staatsf)er~ 
wallung i* (188 x), 61 f. £. T. S. 

CISIUM 9 see carriages. 

C4THARA, see music, § 9. 

CITIZENSHIP, GREEK (TroAircta, a word which 
also denotes (i) citizen body, (ii) the constitution). 
In Greek city-states citizenship was originally not an 
individual right ; it meant membership of a political and 
social community (see polis). Descent from full citizen 
parents always conferred citizen status, and also member- 
ship of the smaller communities of family, genos, and 
phratria (qq.v.). This was an inheritance from the aristo- 
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cratic Polis. In oligarchies, however, it was more impor- 
tant to own landed property or to be wealthy than to be 
well bom, and in democracies the rule of descent from 
citizen parents (cf iyafiolv darolv) was not strictly en- 
forced until democracy became well established. Besides, 
the State could grant and withdraw citizenship. Such 
grants were seldom made in earlier times, except occa- 
sionally by tyrants or other leaders bent on increasing the 
number of their adherents ; but they became frequent after 
the fourth century B.c, Inscriptions recording grants of 
citizenship were very numerous in all cities. Finally 
citizenship became an empty honour which might be 
obtainable by purchase, and in many cases people ob- 
tained two or more citizenships. Citizenship was lost 
either by atimia (q.v.) or banishment. The rights of full 
citizens were equd in substance, and so were the duties 
(taxes, military service, etc.). The general duties of a 
citizen, e.g. submission to law, defence of the State and 
its Constitution, worship of the State gods, were often 
confirmed by oath. In most cases citizenship granted to 
a stranger carried all the rights of a bom citizen. In the 
Hellenistic Leagues every citizen of a member-state 
acquired a second citizenship, that of the League. 

E. Szanto, Griechtsches BUrgerrecht (1802); V. Ehrenbcrg, in 
Gcrcke-Nordcn, Etnleitung in die Alter tum^wissemchaft^ (1Q32) iii. 3 ; 
U. Kahrsledt, Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehdnge in Athen (1934). 

V. E. 

CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN. Roman citizenship de- 
pended either upon birth — descent from Roman parents 
on both sides, though one parent might be a peregrinus 
possessing conuhium — or upon a grant made by the 
People. It implied rights, privileges, and duties, iiira, 
honoreSf munera. All citizens, after the union of the 
Orders, possessed conuhium etc., and, under the Repub- 
lic, voting rights {suffragium) in the various assemblies, 
unless specihcally disfranchised (aerarii). The system 
of wealth classification limited the value of the mffragium 
and determined eligibility for magistracies {honores) and 
liability to munera (q.v.), especially military service. 
Honores were thus supplementary; there was no ius 
honorum, Rome gradually extended her citizenship to 
her allies and subjects, in whose incorporation civitas 
sine suffragio (s.v. municipium) or ius Latii (q.v.; also 
LATiNi) formed an intermediary stage. Citizenship 
brought the new Romans within the orbit of iura, 
munera, and honores, and entailed the surrender to Rome 
of the sovereignty of the community concerned. Thus 
Roman citizenship was incompatible with that of another 
State. Incorporated communities retained, however, 
some rights of local self-government {see municipium). 
These principles, worked out in the incorporation be- 
tween 380 and 250 B.c. of those places which formed the 
Roman territory down to 90 b.c., were revived by the 
incorporation of all Italy after the Social War {see socii, 
MUNICIPIUM, COMMERCIUM, LATiNi). The consequent 
increase in the number of municipia inaugurated a change 
in the theory of Roman citizenship. Rome ceased to be 
a city-state and became the communis patria of all Italy. 
Municipal affairs began to supplant the Forum as the 
centre of interest for the mass of citizens. Next came the 
extension of the citizenship to provinces. In the Second 
Triumvirate colonies and municipalities were regularly 
established overseas, provincial peoples were granted 
Latin rights and citizenship. Throughout the Principate 
these processes continued, accelerated by the regular 
grant of citizenship to legionary recruits and discharged 
auxiliaries of provincial extraction, until the western 
provinces became Roman both in civilization and social 
rights {see commercium). Finally the constitutio Antoni- 
niana conferred citizenship upon all free inhabitants of 
the Empire (a.d. 212), without, however, affecting the 
status of their communities. (Cf. municipium, coloniza- 
tion, IUS italicum.) The citizenship gradually lost its 
political importance, apart from the value of ius provoca- 


tionis {see afpellatio); the munus mUitare disappeared 
with the disuse of compulsory recruiting; the abolition 
of comitia made the ius suffragi illusory ; senatorial honores 
fell to only the most distinguished of provincial citizens, 
though the municipal aristocracy commonly aspired to 
equestrian rank. But the social content remained un- 
changed, despite some assimilation of the rights of pere~ 
grini to those of citizens (cf. s.v.). By the age of the 
Antonines, however, citizenship was mainly valued as a 
synibol of imperial unity, for the doctrine of the incom- 
patibility of two citizenships had broken down with the 
frequent extension of the franchise to individual members 
of non-Roman communities {see peregrini), and the 
political ambitions of ordinary men were fully satisfied 
by the service not of Rome but of their local municipali- 
ties. Consequently the spread of civitas Romana led to 
the elaboration of the theory that Rome was the communis 
patria of the whole civilized world. 

For bibliography, see colonization, latini, municipium. 

Ancient sources : add CIL xvi; Digest passim; ILS aia; PGiess. 
40; Aelius Aristides, Els Tertullian, Apol., etc. Modem 

views: H. M. Last in CAH xi; A. N. Sherwin-White, The Homan 
Citizenship (1939); J. Vogt, Ciceros Glaube an Rom (1935). 

Particular studies: J. G. C. Anderson, 1927 (the Cyrencan 
Edicts). E. Kornemann, ’Conventus' in PW. P. Lambrcchts, La 
Composition du S&nat Romain (Antwerp, 1936). A. Stein, Der 
Romische Ritter stand. B. Stech ‘Senatores Romani', Klio, Beiheft X, 
Cf. C. S. Walton, JRS 1929; R. Syme, BSR. xiv. On Const. 
Antonin. A. H. M. Jones, JfRS 1936. Also s.v. Claudius (1). 

A. N. S.-W. 

CITY-FOUNDERS {icrlcrrai, olKujraL, conditores) 
played an important part in the city-state. In the Greek 
homelands, where the true origin of cities was no longer 
known, a god or legendary hero was looked upon as 
founder. But the founder is of greatest significance in 
the period of Greek colonization. No city sent out a 
band of colonists without appointing a founder, who had 
complete power over the colony until the new city's 
foundation was accomplished. If a band of exiles founded 
a city they selected one of their number to be founder. 
When a colony founded a colony in its turn, it always 
summoned a founder from the mother- city. The founders 
received heroic honours {see hero-cult) after death; 
there was probably no polis without a founder's cult. 
Sometimes a city changed its founder, thus symbolizing 
some important change in its constitution or fortunes, 
as when Amphipolis ousted Hagnon for Brasidas. 
Hadrian through his benefactions received the name 
of founder from many cities. J. E. F. 

CIVILIS9 Gaius Julius (ist c. a.d.), a noble Batavian 
and commander of a Batavian cohort, had personal 
grievances against the Roman government. When Anto- 
nius Primus wrote to him in a.d. 69, inciting him to create 
a diversion and so prevent Vitellian reinforcements from 
going to Italy, Civilis fomented a war of liberation under 
pretext of supporting Vespasian. With help from Ger- 
mans beyond the Rhine he attacked the legionary camp 
of Vetera, but was beaten off. The revolt, however, 
spread widely, finding support in the winter of a.d. 69-70 
among Gallic tribes like the Treveri and Lingones. 
Roman troops at Novaesium took an oath of allegiance 
to the *impcrium Galliarum' and Vetera fell at last. But 
meanwhile the Flavian generals were approaching. 
Cerialis (q.v.) won a battle near Trier and the Gallic 
movement collapsed. After mixed fighting along the 
Rhine towards the Batavian territory, Civilis finally 
capitulated. His fate is not known. 

E. Stein, PW, s.v. 'Julius (186)’. R. S. 

CIVITAS (territorial), like the Greek ttoAi?, from mean- 
ing originally any autonomous State, came to be applied 
under the Empire to any self-governing municipal unit, 
irrespective of its civic category. But technically it de- 
noted the least privileged grade of provincial communities 
possessing local autonomy, however circumscribed {see 
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PEREGRiNi). Their form of government was republican, 
with magistrates, council, and a constitution fixed accord- 
ing ^to local custom. The development of civitates out of 
an unorganized village or tribal system was the first step 
in the municipal development of backward areas, notably 
in Spain and Africa. The civitates^ which might later be 
given Roman municipal status {see municipium), were the 
basis of the provincial administration. The governors 
and procurators worked through them, leaving to the 
local authorities the actual performance of e.g. the census 
surveys and collection of taxes {see decuriones, munus, 
municipium). 

For bibliography see municipium, bocii. A. N. S.-W. 

CLAROSy seat of a cult and oracle of Apollo near 
Colophon. It was a very ancient sanctuary, undoubtedly 
of pre-Hellenic origin, but it seems unlikely that the 
oracle was anything like so old. The cult-myth connects 
the oracular establishment with Delphi and the prophet 
Calchas. But Herodotus never mentions it, and the 
earliest evidence belongs to the fourth century b.c. Only 
in the Roman Imperid period does it appear to have 
attained great renown. 

The god's vehicle was a male prophet, who heard only 
the names and number of the consultants, then retired 
into a grotto, drank the waters of a sacred spring, and 
uttered his responses in verse. He was assisted by a priest 
and a thespiode. 

Ancient sourcefl: Strabo 642 f.; Tacitus, Arm. 2. 54; lamblichua, 
Myst, 3. II. Modern literature; K. Buresch, Klaros (1889); 
Ch. Picard, Ephise et Claros (1922). Such excavation aa has been 
done ia reported by Th. Macridy-Bey and Ch. Picard in BCH 

Jcix (i9«S). 33“5*- J- E- E. 

CLASSICIANUS, Gaius Julius Alpinus, perhaps 
originated from the Treveri. As procurator of Britain 
(a.d. 61) he favoured a policy of conciliation, and begged 
Nero to recall the harsher Suetonius (q.v.) Paulinus. His 
tombstone was found in London. 

F. CottriU, Antiquaries Journal, 1936, p. 1; E. Birley, ib. 207; 
R. G. CoUingwood, Roman Britain* (1937), 103. A. M. 

CLASSICUSy Julius, of royal stock among the Treveri 
(related presumably to C. Julius Classicianus, q.v.), and 
commanding as praefectus a cavalry regiment of his own 
tribe, joined Julius Civilis (q.v.) when his revolt spread 
into Gaul at the beginning of 70. Julius Tutor and the 
Lingonian Julius Sabinus were his close associates in the 
founding of the 'imperium Galliarum'. Classicus dis- 
played great dash and vigour, shared in most of the 
fighting against the remnants of the Rhine legions and 
the generals of Vespasian, and remained loyal to Civilis, 
apparently to the end. His ultimate fate is unknown. 

R. S. 

CLASSIS was at first the whole Roman army; later it 
was a division of the army in the reform attributed to 
Servius Tullius. Connected with the ancient meaning 
is also classis as ‘navy*. In the Servian constitution the 
property owners were divided into five classes (apart from 
18 centuries of equites arid 4 centuries of fahri, comicines, 
and the like). The first three classes were infantry of the 
line, the last two light-armed troops. 

The property ratings of the classes were perhaps at first 
expressed in terms of land or agrarian produce, and subse- 
quently in terms of money. The monetary scales are 
variously given by ancient writers; probably they 
underwent several alterations (Livy i. 43; Dion. Hal. 
4. 16; Polyb. 6. 23. 15; 6. 19. 2; Gellius 6. 13; Gaius 2. 
274; ps.-Asc. Verr. z. i. 41; Dio Cassius 56. 10; Cic. 
Rep. 2, 22.). See centuria. 

A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Ufe (1901), 68; G. De 
Sanctis, Stor. Rom. ii. 198, iii. t, p. 353; H. Stuart Tones, CAH viJ. 
432; T. Frank, Econ. Survey i. 19; A. Pigoniol, Annales d*histoire 
iconomique et sociale v (1933), 113; E. Cavaignac, Rev. Phil. X934p 
7a; H. Mattingly, JRS^ 1937, 99; E. F. D’Anni, AJPhil. I943i 4JJ- 


CLAUDIAN (Claudius Claudianus) lived in Rome 
and in Milan, a.d. 395-404. Bom probably in Alexandria 
(his first writings were in Greek), he eulogized in Latin 
the consuls of 395, and became poet-laureate of Stilicho 
and the Emperor Honorius. Claudian's pane^rics, in- 
vectives, and short poems are important historical docu- 
ments : after 404, when he married a prot6g6e of Serena, 
niece and adopted daughter of Theodosius, he disappears 
completely. His statue in bronze, erected by the Emperor 
‘poscente senatu* (25. 9), bore an honorific inscription 
(C/L vi. 1710), now in Naples Museum. 

Works, (i) Panegyric on Probinus and Olybrius, 395. 
(2) Against Rufinus (2 books), attacking the praetorian 
prefect, whose murder and dissection are exultantly 
rehearsed. (3) War against Gildo (526 w., incomplete). 
(4) Fescennine Verses. (5) Epithalamium of Honorius and 
Maria (Stilicho*s daughter), 398. (6) Against Eutropius 
(2 books), attacking the eunuch chamberlain, consul 399, 
(7) Panegyrics on consulships of Honorius (396, 398, 404), 
Manlius (399), Stilicho (400). (8) Gothic War, on Sti- 
licho 's victory over Alaric, 402. (9) Shorter Poems \ The 
Old Man of Verona (idyll, 22 w.), eulogy of Serena, 
epithalamium of Palladius and Celerina, Gigantomachia 
(unfinished). (10) Rape of Proserpine (unfinished and 
undated, 3 books), mythological epic, 8howing| skill in 
picturesque description. i 

With amazing command of Latin, Claudian, ^ven in 
official poems, can attain the standard of Silver Age poets 
{see EPIC POETRY, LATIN, para. 3). He is a master of 
allegory, mythological allusion, elaborate similes; his 
bold imagination and splendour of diction give power 
and elevation to many passages. His poems show occa- 
sional grace and charm, but much epigram, terse and 
vigorous, and conceits such as ‘nusquam totiensque 
sepultus* (5. 453); in the political panegyrics and invec- 
tives eulogy and savage satire are unrestrained. He writes 
enthusiastically of Rome the Mother (24. 150 if.). 

Bibliography 

Lips and Works. P Farguei, Claudien: Etudes sur sa Pofne et 
son Temps (1933). T. Hodglcin, CLudian (1875). J. H. E. Crees, 
Claudian as an Historical Authority (1908). 

Texts. But, MGH x (1892). Koch (Teubner, 1893). In Eutrop. 
(comment.), P. Fargues (1933). In Ruf., H. L. Levy (1935). 

CoMMENTARiRB. HeinsiuB (1650, 1665). Gesner (1759). 

Translations. M. Platnauer (proae, with text, Loeb. 1922). 
R. M. Pope, Rape of Proserpine (veroe, 1934). W. G. W. 

CLAUDIUS (1) (Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus, 
10 B.c.-A.D. 54), the Emperor, was bom at Lyons on 
I Aug. 10 B.c. and was the youngest son of the elder 
Drusus (q.v. 3) and of Antonia minor. Overshadowed 
by the strong personality of his elder brother Germanicus, 
and hampered by a weak constitution and continual ill- 
ness (he suffered from some sort of paralysis : see T. de C. 
Ruth, The Problem of Claudius, Baltimore, 1924), he 
received no public distinction from Augustus beyond 
the Bugurate and held no magistracy under Tiberius, 
who considered his 'imminuta mens’ an obstacle to high 
preferment (Tac. Ann. 6. 46). He first held office when 
on I July A.D. 37 he became suffect consul with his young 
nephew, the Emperor Gaius; for the rest, he received 
litde from Gaius but insults. His proclamation aa 
emperor in 41 was largely accidental. After Gaius’ 
murder he was discovered in the palace by a soldier, 
hiding behind a curtain in fear of murder ; he was dragged 
to the Praetorian Camp and saluted by the Praetorian 
Guard while the Senate was still discussing the possi- 
bility of restoring the Republic. The Senate did not 
easily forgive him, and many senators supported the 
fruitless revolt of Scribonianus in Dalmatia in the fol- 
lowing year. Chosen by the Guard, Claudius emphasized 
his interest in the army — a policy all the more necessary 
because of his own lack of milita^ distinction. Claudius 
took a personal part in the invasion of Britain (43) and 
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was present at the capture of Camulodunum. By the end 
of his principate he had received twenty-seven imperial 
salutationes, 

a. Though he was consul four times during his 
principate (in 42, 43, 47» and 51) and censor in 47-8, in 
policy he reverted from the pretentious absolutism of 
Gaius (who was, however, spared an official damnatio 
memoriae) to a less autocratic form of principate. He 
went farther than his predecessors in extending the 
civitas (see e.g. the Volubiiis inscription) and in the 
foundation of new colonies (e.g. Camulodunum in 
Britain). This liberal aspect of his policy is well revealed 
in his speech advocating that the chiefs of Gallia Comata 
should be granted the ius honorum (Dessau, ILS 212). 
With the Senate he was unpopular, not because he cur- 
tailed its powers, but from the circumstances of his 
accession and because of the insistence with which he 
urged its members to take their responsibilities seriously 
(see e.g. BGU 611). Other causes of his unpopularity 
were his intense interest in jurisdiction, especially the 
hearing of cases intra cubiculum principis, and the political 
power of his wives and freedmen. Claudius' principate 
is marked by the emergence of rich and powerful freed- 
men, especially Narcissus, his ah epistulis^ and Pallas, his 
a rationibus. These private secretaries exercised minis- 
terial functions and were, no doubt, heavily bribed by 
candidates for preferment. Claudius was incurably 
uxorious. His first wife bore him two children who died 
in infancy. Aelia Paetina, his second wife, bore him a 
daughter (Claudia Antonia, A.D. 27-^6). He was married 
at the time of his accession to Valeria Messalina, and had 
by her a daughter Octavia (bom before 41, and later mar- 
ried to Nero) and a son, Britannicus (q.v.), bom in 41 or 
42. Messalina succumbed in 48 to the intrigues of Nar- 
cissus, and Claudius then married his niece Agrippina, 
who could count on the support of Pallas. She persuaded 
Claudius in 50 to adopt her son Nero as guardian of his 
own son Britannicus (four years Nero's junior). Four 
years later Claudius died : it was generally believed that 
Agrippina handed him a poisoned dish of mushrooms 
(13 Oct. A.D. 54). He was, nevertheless, consecrated and 
was the first emperor after Augustus to receive this 
distinction. The ApocolocyntonSj probably by Seneca, 
is a satire on his consecration. 

3. Claudius had in his youth acquired from Livy a 
thorough knowledge of Roman history and great respect 
for Roman religion and tradition. He celebrated the Ludi 
Saeculares in a.d, 47, founded a College of Hamspices, 
expelled Jews from Rome (though in Judaea and in 
Alexandria he did his best to still the disturbances 
resulting from the anti-Semite policy of Gaius), and in 
Gaul he suppressed Dmidism. He wrote books on 
Etmscan and Carthaginian history, on dicing and on the 
history of Augustus’ principate (*a pace ciuili’ — i.e. from 
27 B.C.). He also wrote an autobiography. None of these 
works has survived. 

4. Claudius added a number of provinces to the 
Roman Empire : Britain (whose invasion had, perhaps, 
been contemplated by Gaius), the two provinces of 
Mauretania (whose last king, Ptolemy, had been deposed 
and executed by Gaius), and Thrace (in A.D. 46). 

5* Ancient writers ascribed the responsibility for 
Claudius’ administration, both on its good and its bad 
aide, to his freedmen and wives. This view is now un- 
tenable for the early part of his principate, thanks to the 
fortunate chance that Claudius thought and wrote in a 
style as inimitable as it is grotesque. A large number of 
imperial enactments are preserved in inscriptions and on 
papyri, covering a great variety of administrative prob- 
lems. Unquestionably they were dictated by Claudius 
hinuelf and they show, all of them, however grotesque 
their thought and language, profound administrative 
common sense. In the last four years of his principate. 


however, his powers were failing and Agrippina and 
Pallas exercised strong influence on his policy. 

Ancient Sources: Tacitus, Annals bkt. 11-12 cover the period 
An. 47-54, but we do not poBsesa Tacitus' account of the hrst six 
—‘Unquestionably the beat and most important — years of Claudius' 
principate. For the rest, we depend chief! v on Dio Cassius bk. 60 
and on Suetonius, Dixms Claudius, For other sources, see CAH x. 
973 f« The most important inscriptions and papyri ^11 of which 
are published by M. P. Charleswoith in Documents illustrating the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero (1939)) are the letter to the Alexandrians 
(see H. I. Bell, yetoi and Christiam in Egypt), the Volubiiis inscrip- 
tions (Ann. Epig. 1916, 42; 1924, 66), the Anauni edict (ILS 206), 
the speech on the ius honorum of the Gauls (ILS 212; see on this, 
Ph. habia, La Table Claudtenne de Lyon), and BGU 611. 

Modern Literature: A. Momigliano, Claudius (1934); M, P. 
Charlesworth, CAH x. 667-701 and full bibliography ibid. 975-7; 
V. M. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (U.S.A. 1940). J. P. a. 

CLAUDIUS (2) II (GOTHICUS), Marcus Aurelius 
(Valerius), one of the chief officers of Gallienus, chosen, 
after his assassination, to succeed him as emperor (early 
A.D. 268). Whether privy to the murder or not, he soon 
established friendly relations with the Senate, which had 
hated Gallienus. He calmed the troops by a donative, 
and interfered in Rome to check the massacre of Gal- 
lienus’ friends. 

His first act was to dispose of Aureolus, who sur- 
rendered in Milan, but was put to death by his own men. 
His second was to defeat the invading Alamanni near 
Lake Benacus, after an initial cavalry defeat. Aurelian 
was appointed to command the horse. 

In the west, the Gallic Empire, under Postumus and 
his successors, Marius and Victorinus, continued to hold 
aloof. But Spain returned to its allegiance, and a corps 
was placed at Grenoble, under Placidianus, to protect 
Narbonensis. When Augustodunum (Autun) revolted, 
however, Claudius sent no aid, and the city had to sur- 
render to Victorinus. 

The main achievement of Claudius was the decisive 
defeat of the Gotha, who, even after Gallienus* great 
victory, were plundering the Balkans. Claudius won two 
great battles, at Doberus and Naissus, and finally broke 
up their great host, absorbing many as soldiers or co/om. 
At the same time he took energetic steps against the 
pirate squadrons in the Aegean. 

In the east, the Palmyrene government had begun by 
recognizing Claudius, but before the end of his reign had 
occupied Egypt and had pushed northward to Bithynia. 

Claudius died of plague at Sirmium early in 270. He 
had ruled in harmony with the Senate and was acclaimed 
as the great patriot, who had 'devoted’ his own life to the 
State and had earned the title of 'Gothic conqueror*. 

CAH xii. 18917., 225, 21 1; Parker, Roman World, 185 ff.; P. 
Damarau, Kaiser Claudius II Goticus (1934). H. M. 

CLAUDIUS (3), Appius (decemvir, 451 d.c.), despite 
his patrician descent, supported the plebeian claims for 
a written code of laws and became the leader of the 
decemvirs. While his policy and high birth attracted the 
patricians, he pleased the plebeians by sharing power 
with their representatives at least in his second year of 
office. He thus hoped that the plebeians would com- 
promise, and consent to abolish the tribunate in return 
for admission to the highest magistracies. His success as 
a lawgiver is attested by the survival of the decemviral 
code despite the violent opposition which his policy 
aroused. His ultimate failure (that he was murdered or 
escaped assassination by suicide is probable but not 
certain) together with the gloomy recollections of the civil 
struggle in which his dictatorship ended {see Verginia), 
gave rise to the legend of Appius’ tyranny, which, embell- 
ished with details taken perhaps from the deeds of the later 
Claudii, ultimately overshadowed his work and memory. 

Mommsen, R 6 m» Forsdi, i. 295 ff. P. T. 

CLAUDIUS (4) CAECUS, Appius {cos. 307 and 
296 B.C.), stands out as the first clear-cut personality 
in Roman history. He has rightly been compared with 
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the aristocratic founders of Athenian democracy for, 
although a patrician, Appius used his censorship (r. 
312 B.C.). to increase the part taken by the lower classes 
in managing public affairs. He made citizens of low 
birth and even sons of freedmen senators. Their support, 
and also heavier taxation, enabled him to build during 
the eighteen months of his censorship the first aqueduct 
(Aqua Appia) and the Via Appia (q.v.) on which he 
founded a market (Forum Appt), Whether he distributed 
the landless citizens of Rome throughout all the existing 
tribes, independently of their income, in order to estab- 
lish a balance of power between the urban and the 
agrarian population, which alone had hitherto enjoyed 
full political rights, is a matter of dispute, although the 
step accords with his policy. He transferred the cult of 
Hercules from private to public superintendence, and 
perhaps helped Cn. Flavius (q.v.) to publish a book of 
forms of legal procedure. Despite his reforms Appius 
could still rely on senatorial support, as his subsequent 
career shows. As consul in 307 and 296 (when he dedi- 
cated a temple to Dellona) and praetor in 295, he took 
an active part in the wars against the Etruscans, Sabines, 
and Samnites. Despite his old age and blindness, Appius 
was still one of the most authoritative statesmen when he 
persuaded the Senate to reject Pyrrhus’ peace proposals 
(c. 280). The speech he delivered on that occasion soon 
became famous, was poetically elaborated by Ennius, 
and still circulated in the age of Cicero. Appius was 
the first Roman prose-writer and author of moral apoph- 
thegms (e.g. ‘faber est suae quisque fortunae*), which 
probably owed much to Graeco-Pythagorean sources. 

Mommsen, Forsch. i. 301 ff.; P. Lejay, Rev. Phil. 1920; 

K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 481 ff. P. T. 

CLAUDIUS (5) CAUDEX, Appius (cos. 264 b.c.), 
formally commenced the First Punic War by crossing to 
Sicily with two legions. He relieved Messana by succes- 
sive attacks on the camps of Ilieron and Hanno (Polyb. 
I. 11-12, 15). Philinus, however, described these Roman 
engagements as unsuccessful. H. H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (6) FULCHER, Publius, held the Sicilian 
conmiand as consul in 249 B.c. To intensify the naval 
blockade of Lilybaeum he attacked the Carthaginian fleet 
at Drepana. The Carthaginian admiral, however, fell on 
the flank of the Roman line as its head entered Drepana 
harbour. Claudius lost 93 of his 123 ships in this the only 
serious Roman naval defeat in the First Punic War. The 
pious attributed his defeat to his disregard of religious 
form before the battle : when told that the sacred chickens 
would not eat, he drowned them: ‘let them drink’. He 
was court-martiallcd and fined, and died soon afterwards. 

Polybius, I. 49-52. H. H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (7), Quintus, tribunus plebis in 218 b.c., 
was author of a law which forbade senators and their sons 
to own sea-going vessels capable of carrying over 300 
amphorae (c. 225 bushels). Small vessels would suffice 
to transport their agricultural produce. Perhaps he is to 
be identified with the praetor of 208. 

Livy ai. 63. H.H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (8) FULCHER, Gaius, augur (195 b.c.), 
praetor (180), was consul in 177, when, after repatriating 
Latins in Rome, he closed the Istrian War and crushed 
a Ligurian rising, recapturing Mutina in 176. He was 
military tribune in Greece in 171. Censor in 169 with 
I'i. Sempronius Gracchus, he intervened in the levies 
for Greece; his severity against the Equites brought 
a prosecution in which he was nearly convicted. On 
the commission for settling Macedonia he died in 167. 
Strong-willed and conservative, he represented the tradi- 
tional authority of the Senate in Roman and Italian affairs. 

Livy 40. 37; 41. 9-18; 43. 14-16; 45. 15. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. 
hr, 1, p. 611. A. H. McD. 


CLAUDIUS (9) FULCHER, Appius, as consul (143 
B.c.) defeated Salassi in Transpadane Gaul and was 
censor, probably in 136, with Q. Fulvius Nobilior. As 
Prineeps Senatus, he gave powerful support to the pro- 
gramme of his son-in-law, Tiberius Gracchus, serving 
with him and Gaius on the first board of Illviri under 
the Lex Agraria of 133. He died perhaps in 130. 

J. Carcopino, Autour dei Graequet (1928), aoo. M. H, 

CLAUDIUS (10) FULCHER, Appius, was praetor in 
89 b.c. His soldiers in Campania deserted to Cinna (87). 
He was expelled from the Senate (86). He was consul 
(79) ^ith P. Servilius, and proconsul in Macedonia, 
where he won some victories against the neighbouring 
tribes ; he died in 76. 

MUnzer, PW iii. 2848. A M. 

CLAUDIUS (ii) QUADRIGARIUS, Quintus, the 
Sullan annalist, wrote a history of Rome in at least 
twenty- three books, from the Gallic sack to his own 
times. Bk. 3 included the Pyrrhic War, bk. 5 the battle 
of Cannae, bk. 6 the year 213 b.c., bk. 9 (probably) 
Ti. Gracchus at Numantia, bk. 13 the year 99 ^.c., 
bk. 19 the year 87 b.c.; the latest date preserved is 
82 B.C., the latest book 23. If he is the Claudius \vho 
translated Acilius (Livy 25. 39. 12; 35. 14. 5), he pte- 
sumably adapted the senatorial historian’s material to nis 
owrn annalistic form; the eAey;^or ■)(^p 6 vu}v of KXcobiqs 
(Plut. Numa i) is scarcely his. I’he choice of opening 
point shows his care in handling tradition, although in 
composition he may have used the Hellenistic, especially 
the Isocratean, methods of narrative elaboration. This, 
however, was probably not exaggerated, as by Valerius 
Antias. His style, as the fragments show, was simple, his 
vocabulary plain, with an archaic grace (Gellius 9. 13; 
15. I ; 13. 29 (28)). He ranks with Valerius Antias as the 
leading annalist before Livy, and Livy followed him 
throughout his work. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i“ (1914), pp. cclxxrv', 205. W. Soltau, Livius* 
Gesehichtsiverk (1897): B. Sypnjcwska, De Cl. Quad. /rngmentis 
(1922); M. Gclzcr, Hermes 1935, 269; M. Zimmercr, Der Annalist 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius (1937). A. H. McD. 

CLAUDIUS (12) FULCHER, Appius, son of no. 10, 
accompanied his brother-in-law Lucullus to Asia. He 
was praetor (57 b.c.), then governor in Sardinia. As 
consul (54) with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, he made a 
notorious compact to secure their successors’ election for 
money. He was proconsul in Cilicia (53-51) and after 
two prosecutions censor (50). He followed Pompey in 
49 and died before Pharsalus. He wrote a work on 
augural discipline, the first book of which he dedicated 
to Cicero. He appears in the De Re Rustica of Varro and 
was a correspondent of Cicero’s. 

F. MUnzer, PW iii. 2849. » A. M, 

CLAUDIUS (13), Tiberius, a freedman from Smyrna, 
served the emperors from Tiberius to Domitian. Secre- 
tary a rationibus of Nero, he was given equestrian rank 
by Vespasian, banished by Domitian, but recalled on the 
intercession of his son Claudius Etruscus (Statius, Silv. 
3 - 3 )- 

Stein, PW iii. 2670; C 763. A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (14) ETRUSCUS, the wealthy son of (13) 
above and (Tettia?) Etrusca, patron of Statius and Mar- 
tial, w^s probably knighted by Vespasian. He obtained 
from Domitian the recall of his exiled father. Statius’ 
Silvae 3. 3 is dedicated to him, 

Stein, PW iii. 2719; PIR*, C 860. A, M. 

CLAUDIUS (15) FOMFEIANUS, Tiberius, son of 
an equestrian of Antioch, rose to senatorial rank and 
pursued a brilliant career: c. a.d. 167 he was governor 
of Lower Pannonia, where he stemmed the German 
invasions. Subsequently cos. I, he married Lucilla (q.v.), 
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widow of L. Verus (q.v.)i in 169, holding a second consul- 
ship in 173. He was now the trusted friend of M. Aure- 
lius (q.v. i), and his commander in all major campaigns. 
Under Commodus (q.v.) he retired into private life» thus 
escaping the repercussions of Lucilla’s plot, but, though 
aged and infirm, emerged again under Pertinax, who, like 
Didius Julianus after him, vainly pressed him to a share 
of the imperial administration. 

PIR^t C 973 ; P. Lambrechts, La ComponUon du sinat romain . . . 
(zi 7 -ig 2 ) (1936), p. lao, no. 705. C. H. V. S. 

CLAUDIUS (16) MAMERTINUS is the author of a 
speech delivered on i Jan. a.d. 362 in Constantinople, 
in which he thanked the Emperor Julian for the gift of 
the consulship. The kernel of the speech is an exaggerated 
eulogy of Julian. Involved in an embezzlement charge, 
he fell into disgrace in 368. See panegyric, latin. A. S. 

CLAUDIUS, see also britannicus, drusus, marcellus, 

NAMATIANUS, NERO, TACITUS. 

CLAUSULA, see prose rhythm. 

CLAVUS ANGUSTUSjLATUS. The angustm clavus 
was a narrow, the latus clavus a broad, purple stripe 
(possibly two stripes) stitched to the border of the Roman 
toga. The former indicated equestrian, the latter sena- 
torial, rank. Under the Roman Empire the latus clavus 
was worn before admission to the Senate, on the assump- 
tion of the toga virtlis, by sons of senators as a right 
(though, perhaps, the formal consent of the emperor was 
required; cf. Suet. Aug. 38. 2); by others who aimed at 
a senatorial career (e.g. Ovid and his brother, Trist. 4. 
10. 28 f. ; Dio Cass. 59. 9. 5), with the emperor’s special 
permission. Military tribunes in the legions were dis- 
tinguished as tribuni angusticlavii or tribuni laticlavii 
according as they were pursuing the equestrian or the 
senatorial cursus honorum, J. P. B. 

CLEANTHES (331-^32 b.c.), son of Phanias of Assos, 
disciple of Zeno of Citium and his successor as head of 
the Stoic School from 263 to 232. With him the sober 
philosophy of Zeno became pervaded by religious fer- 
vour. He considered the universe a living being, God as 
the soul of the universe, the sun as its heart. In ethics 
he stressed disinterestedness, saying that doing good to 
others with a view to one’s own advantage was com- 
parable to feeding cattle in order to eat them. He 
contended that evil thoughts were worse than evil deeds, 
just as a tumour that breaks open is less dangerous than 
one which does not. Most famous among his works is 
his hymn to Zeus. 

A. C. Peareon, The Fragments of Zenon and Cleanthes 
H. vpn Amim, SVF i. 103-39; Poetical Frapmenta, J. U. Powell, 
Coll. Alex. (1925), 227-31; Diog. Laert. 7. 168-76; PW xi, ssS. 

K. von F. 

CLEARCHUS (i) (c. 450-401 b.c.), a Spartan officer 
and a stem disciplinarian, held commands in the Helles- 
pontine region from 409 onwards. He refused to with- 
draw from Byzantium in 403, was ejected by Spartan 
troops, and sought refuge with Cyrus II, who commis- 
sioned him to recruit, and later to command, the Greek 
mercenaries forming the core of his army. At Cunaxa his 
refusal to expose his right flank made possible the decisive 
Persian cavalry charge. He held his troops together after 
the battle, but, with the other officers, was treacherously 
arrested at a conference with Tissaphemes and executed. 

D. E. W, W, 

CLEARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, late in that 
period, his name standing among the victors four places 
before Timocles (/G ii.* 2325. 154). Fr. 3 (The Corin- 
thians) says no one would carouse if the headache came 
before the debauch I 

FCG iy. ^62 ff. ; CAP ii. 408 ff. W. G, W. 


CLEARCHUS (3)^ of Sob, in Cyprus (fl. c. 250 b.c.), a 
polymath, wrote jStoi (of people and individuals), para- 
doxes, an encomium on Plato, and zoological and mystical 
works. These are learned but sensational; attacks on 
luxury reveal a Peripatetic background (FHG ii. 302). 

O. Stein, Philol. 1931, 258-9. F. W. W. 

CLEDONIUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian who taught in 
Constantinople and wrote an Ats (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 

V. 9-79) which is explanatory of the Ars of Donatus. The 
treatise is preserved only in a sixth-century Beme codex 
which is our oldest MS. of a grammatical work. 

Cf. TeufTel, § 472. i ; Schanz-Hosius, § iioi. J. F. M. 

CLEDONOMANCY, see divination, para. 5. 

CLEIDEMUS or CLEITODEMUS(yZ. r. 350 b.c ), the 
oldest atthidographer, if we except Hellanicus. The 
Atthis, in more than four books, was his chief work. 
The first two books dealt with the monarchic period, and 
are most often cited, his main interest being presumably 
in the earlier history. These two books are also referred 
to under the title TIpoiToyovLa. The fragments show a 
tendency to rationalize myths and an interest in etymo- 
logy. 

FHG i. 359. G. L. B. 

CLEISTHENES (i) (6th c. b.c.), Athenian statesman, 
son of Megaclcs (q.v.) and Agaristc (see cleisthenes 2). 
He was of the family of Alcmaeonidae (q.v.), which had 
quarrelled with Pisistratus ; though it is possible that he 
returned from exile and became archon c. 525-524 B.c. 
If so, the Alcmaeonidae were exiled again, perhaps after 
the murder of Hipparchus in 514. An attempt by them 
to overthrow the tyranny failed at Leipsydrium (date 
uncertain; perhaps before 514). While in exile the 
Alcmaeonidae had gained influence at Delphi, and 
induced the oracle to urge Sparta (then engaged in 
driving out tyrants and setting up oligarchies in many 
States and thereby extending the Peloponnesian League) 
to overthrow the tyranny at Athens. With Spartan help 
Hippias was expelled ; but the noble families at Athens 
soon quarrelled, and Cleisthenes joined or formed a 
democratic party to oust his rival Isagoras. I'he latter 
was elected archon in 508-507, and called in Sparta 
again (perhaps the Spartan troops had helped to secure 
his election). Cleisthenes withdrew, but was soon 
recalled, and his democratic constitution finally estab- 
lished. According to a doubtful story in Herodotus, he 
attempted to get help from the Persian satrap at Sardes 
for the probable war with Sparta; but the terms, com- 
plete submission to Persia, were too high. Nothing 
further is known of him; the complete darkness which 
veils his last years is one of the curiosities of history. 

For his constitutional reforms see archontes, boule, 
ECCLESIA, DEMOI, PHYLAE, STRATEGI. A. W. G. 

CLEISTHENES (2) of Sicyon, the greatest tyrant of 
the house of Orthagoras, which ruled for the record 
period of a century (c. 665-565 B.C.). His reign (c, 600- 
570) was marked by a strong movement against the 
Argive Dorian culture and ascendancy; the three tradi- 
tional Dorian tribes were renamed Piggites, Swinites, 
Assites, while the non-Dorian was called Archelaoi 
(Rulers); Argive rhapsodes were suppressed and the 
ancient Argive hero Adrastus persuaded to find a tomb 
elsewhere. His daughter Agariste (mother of the Athe- 
nian Cleisthenes) married the Alcmaeonid Megacles, 
after her suitors had spent a year in the tyrant’s palace 
like successors of the suitors of Penelope. In the First 
Sacred War (q.v.) Cleisthenes took a leading part; he 
destroyed Crisa and for a while appears to have controlled 
the sea approach to Delphi. 

Herodotus 5. 67-9; 6. 126-31, P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny 
(1922), 258-64, footnotes. P. N. U. 
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CLEITARCHUS of Alexandria, Alexander-historian, 
was a secondary writer who was never in Asia and wrote 
under Ptolemy II, some time after 280 B.c. Little cer- 
tainty can be obtained about his history, but the belief 
that Diodorus bk. 17 substantially represents it is base- 
less ; probably it was a bad historical novel, unfavourable 
to Alexander and making him an imitative character 
with a taste for massacres. His sources were probably 
largely popular beliefs, though he sometimes used and 
embellished Aristobulus and may have drawn on the 
poets who accompanied Alexander. Diodorus and 
Curtius did use him, but as secondary material only. 
No critic of antiquity has a good word for him; but he 
was much read under the early Roman Empire, and 
influenced the Romance. See ALEXANDER (3), Biblio- 
graphy, Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

CLErrODEMUS, see cleidemus. 

CLEITUS (i) (‘the Black*) (r. 380-328 or 327 B.c.), a 
Macedonian of noble birth and some distinction as a 
commander of cavalry. His fame, however, rests on two 
events: he saved Alexander's life at the battle of the 
Granicus ; and he was himself killed by Alexander nearly 
seven years later, in a drunken quarrel, though the 
underlying grounds of difference were political questions 
of the first importance (Arrian, Anab. 4. 8. i ff. ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 51, and — more hostile to Alexander — Curtius 
Rufus 8. I. 1 9 flF.). 

Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 427. G. T. G. 

CLEITUS (2) (d. 318 B.C.), a Macedonian noble, served 
under Alexander in Asia without distinction. Sent home 
with Craterus and the ‘veterans* (324), he played an 
important part in the Lamian War as admiral of the 
Macedonian fleet which closed the Dardanelles to the 
Greeks after two victories (322). For his continued 
loyalty to Antipatcr he was rewarded with the satrapy 
of Lydia (321), from which Antigonus expelled him 
(319). He became Polypcrchon’s admiral with the task 
of preventing Antigonus from invading Europe, but was 
defeated by Nicanor near the Bosporus and killed in 
Thrace soon afterwards. G. T. G. 

CLEMENS, Flavius (cos. a.d. 95), son of Flavius 
Sabin us and husband of Flavia Domitilla (the niece of 
Domitian), a person of inoffensive habits (‘contemp- 
tissimae inertiae*), who was put to death, along with his 
wife, for maiestas soon after he laid down the consulate. 
They are said to have been guilty of dO^oTqs, or follow- 
ing Jewish practices (Dio 67. 14), and may have been 
Christians, as later tradition alleges. Domitian intended 
the succession to go to the two small sons of Clemens.; 
they are not heard of after 96. R. S. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Titus Flavius 
Clemens) was bom c. a.d. 150, probably at Athens, of 
pagan parents. He was converted to Christianity and 
travelled extensively seeking instruction from Christian 
teachers and finally from Pantaenus, head of the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria, at that time an unofficial 
institution giving tuition to converts. Clement had a 
wide acquaintance with Greek literature; his writings 
abound in quotations from the Platonic and Stoic philo- 
sophers; also from Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists 
(frequently drawn, it is thought, from anthologies and 
other secondary sources). His Protreptiem shows fami- 
liarity with the Greek Mysteries. After ordination he 
succeeded Pantaenus as head of the school, some time 
before 200, and held the office till c. 202, when, on the 
outbreak of the persecution under Septimius Severus, 
he left Alexandria and took refuge, perhaps with his 
former pupil Alexander, then bishop of Cappadocia and 
later of Jerusalem. Clement died between 21 1 and 216. 

Much of his writings is lost, but the foUowing im- 


portant works survive nearly complete. These are: (i) 
The UpoTpeimKos Ttpos *£AAi;vas or ‘Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks* (c. 190), designed to prove the superiority 
of Christianity to the pagan religions and philosophies. 
(2) The na^haywyos or ‘Tutor* (c. 190-5), an exposition 
of the moral teaching of Christ, not only in its general 
method, but also in detailed application to special points 
of conduct, such as eating and drinking, dress, and the 
use of wealth. (3) l^he Erpuifiareis or ‘Miscellanies* 
(probably c. 200-2), in eight books, the first seven dealing 
in the main with the subordination and inferiority of 
Greek to Christian philosophy. The eighth book is a 
fragment on Logic. In one of the MSS. two further 
pieces follow, generally known as Excerpta ex Theodoto 
and Eclogae propheticae. 

The Quis dives salvetur? (TCs 6 awfo/zevo? TrAouaio? ;) is 
an extant homily urging detachment from worldly goods. 
The ' YTTOTVTTwcreig or ‘Sketches* (of which only frag- 
ments survive) was probably an cxcgetical work con- 
sisting of notes on passages of the Scriptures. 

Clement’s conception of Christianity has been criticized 
as tinged with Hellenism and humanism and as doc- 
trinally imperfect. His name is often found in Christian 
calendars on 4 Dec., but in 1748 Benedict XIV expressly 
excluded him from the Roman martyrology. Ilis 
ings, however, have much charm and are character^ed 
by serenity and hopefulness. \ 

Texts: J. Potter fa vols., 171.O: R- Klotz (1831-4): W. Dindorf 
(Oxford, 1869); Mi^e, PG viii aod ix; O. StShiin (4 vola., 1905-36, 
in Die mechtsiJien christlichen Schrijtsieller)\ Exc. ex Theod.^ 11 . P, 
Casey (1934). 

General LintRATunB: Eusebius, Hist. EceL' B. F. Wcstcott in 
DCB, S.V.; C. Bisr, The Christian Platomsts of Alexandria (Bampton 
Lectures of 1886); O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen 
IJteratur (ii*, 1914), 40-95; iJ. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to 
A.J). 461 (1922), 1, ch. 15. 

CLEOBIS and BITON, the two Argive brothers men- 
tioned by Solon to Croesus, in Herodotus* story (i. 31), 
as among the happiest of mortals. Their mother, pre- 
sumably as Cicero says (Tusc. i. 47) a priestess of Hera, 
found that her oxen were not brought in time for a 
festival, and they drew her car the 45 stades to the temple. 
She prayed to the goddess to grant them the greatest 
boon possible for mortals, and Hera caused them to die 
while they slept in the temple. The Argives honoured 
them with statues at Delphi, which have been discovered, 
their identity being ensured by an inscription. 

SJG 5 Supp. Epigr. 3. 395. Cf. Ch. Picard, Rev. Hist. Rel. xevi 
(i9*7)» 365 Eb W. K. C. G. 

CLEOMEDES (probably e. a.d. iso-200), astronomer, 
author of a popular work EvkAlkt) uewpla fierewpcuv (De 
Motu Circulari Corporum Caelesttum)^ largely founded 
on Posidonius, but with a certain number of optical 
discoveries which appear to be original. 

Ed. H. Ziegler (1891). PW zi. 679. W. D. R. 

GLEOMENES (i) I (reigned c. 519-487 B.C.), a Spartan 
king, the son of Anaxandridas by his second wife, and 
half-brother to Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, 
whom Anaxandridas* first wife bore him later. He 
pursued an adventurous and at times unscrupulous policy 
in Greece. He sought to embroil Athena with Thebes 
by referring the request of the Plataeans for help against 
Thebes to Athens (probably early in his reign, as T'huc. 
3. 68^implies). He launched an unsuccessful attack upon 
the Athenian tyrant Hippias in 511, but taking the field 
in person expelled him in 510. Three years later he inter- 
fered unsuccessfully on behalf of Isagoras against 
Cleisthenes, and in 506, when he mobilized the full 
Peloponnesian levy to restore Hippias, he was frustrated 
by the defection of the Corinthians and the obstruction 
of his colleague Demaratus (q.v.). 

Disliking distant commitments, he refused to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Samos (c. 515), and to support the 
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Ionian Revolt. His ruthless destruction of the Argive* 
army near Tiryns (probably in 494) was a wanton attack 
on an unoffending neighbour. His attempt to punish 
Aegina for submitting to Darius was thwarted by 
Demaratus, but with support from a Delphic oracle he 
secured Demaratua’ deposition on a charge of illegiti- 
macy. When this was proved to be baseless, he fled and 
stirred up revolt among the Arcadians. Recalled to 
Sparta, he soon met a violent end. According to Hero- 
dotus he killed himself in a fit of insanity. 

Herodotus (5. 39 ff.) underrates Cleomenes; J. Wells, Studies in 
Herodotus (1933)1 74 ff-f » too lenient. A. M. W. 

CLEOMENES (2) III (c. 260-219 b.c.)i son of Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, imbibed ideals of social revolution from 
his wife Agiatis, Agis IV’s widow. Becoming king in 
235, he first moved in 229, when he annexed Tegea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Caphyae from Aetolia. 
Having provoked Achaea into war (228), he secured 
victories at Mt. Lycaeus and Ladoceia (227); he now 
seized despotic power at home (winter 227-226) and set 
up a 'Lycurgan* regime, cancelling debts, dividing up 
land, and restocking the citizen body from perioeci and 
metics. After his capture of Mantinea and victory at 
Hecatombacum, a peace conference was called, but post- 
poned owing to his illness; but meanwhile Aratus had 
opened negotiations with Antigonus III and war recom- 
menced. By seizing Argos (225) and besieging Corinth 
(224) Clcomenes threatened to shatter the Achaean 
League; but Antigonus reached the Isthmus, Argos 
revolted, and Cleomenes was reduced to the defensive. 
In winter 223 he took Megalopolis ; but after a decisive 
defeat at Sellasia (July 222) he fled to his patron Euergetes 
in Egypt. Imprisoned by Euergetes’ successor, he broke 
out, tried in vain to stir up revolution in Alexandria, and 
committed suicide (winter 220-219). 

An idealist and a nationalist, Cleomenes used social 
revolution as the tool of Spartan expansion. He was 
able to inspire allegiance, and his ideals lived on after 
him ; but he devised no means of securing his gains. 

Polyb. 2. 45-70; Plut. Cleomenes, Aratus. F. W. Walbank, Aratos 
of Sicyon (1933); W. H. Poztex, ed. Plutarch’s Aratus, introd. (1937). 

F. W. W. 

CLEOMENES (3) of Naucratis was appointed financial 
manager of Egjrpt and administrative chief of the eastern 
Delta district by Alexander in 332-331 B.c. He was 
entrusted with the completion of Alexandria, and became 
a citizen of it. He made himself satrap of the whole of 
Egypt after a few years without the consent of Alexander, 
but was afterwards recognized and pardoned by him. 
Cleomenes became hyparchus of Egypt, with Ptolemy I 
as satrap, in 322-321 ; but the future king of Egypt 
brought serious charges against him, and executed him 
afterwards. The tricks with which Cleomenes exploited 
wealth and collected 8,000 talents are described 
in Ps. -Aristotle’s Economics, 

A. M. Andreadea. Bull, Cort. Hell, liii (1929), if.; F. M. 
Heichelheim, a.v, ’Sitos’ in PW, Suppl. vi. 863 f.; G. Mickwitz, 
Vierteliahrschrift fUr Soz.~ und Wirtscfu^tsgesch, zzzii (1939), ii f.; 
F .StAiieliu, 8.V. ‘Kleomenea’ in PW, F. M. H. 

CLEON (d. 422 B.C.), Athenian politician, the son of a 
rich tanner. His first known action in politics was to 
attack Pericles in 431 and 430; he succeeded him as 
'leader of the people*. He proposed the decree to execute 
all the men of Mytilene after its revolt in 427 (rescinded 
next day). In 426 he attacked the Babylonians of Aristo- 
phanes as a libel on the State. Next year, after the 
Athenian victory at Pylos, he frustrated the Spartan 
peace proposals, and later accused the generals in charge 
of the siege of Sphacteria of incompetence. Nicias 
offered to resign the command to him, and he was com- 
pelled to take it ; he was completely successful, forcing the 
Spartans to surrender. In 425 he carried a measure 
doubling or trebling the tribute paid by the allied States, 
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and increased the dicasts' pay from two to three obols. 
In 423 he proposed the decree for the destruction of 
Scione and the execution of all its citizens. In 422-421 
he was strategus and set out to recover Amphipolis for 
Athens, but miserably failed, being defeated by Brasidas 
and killed. 

We have a vivid picture of Cleon in Thucydides and 
Aristophanes. Both were clearly prejudiced against him, 
but the portrait must be in essentials true : a very forcible 
speaker, as ready to tell the people their faults as to 
flatter them, vulgar in manner, vain (his one success at 
Sphacteria carried him away), above all, narrow-minded 
and short-sighted. He wore the mantle of Pericles, but 
was as inferior to him in ability as he was different in 
manner. By the fourth-century orators he is spoken of 
with respect; in the later history he is the conventional 
vulgar demagogue. A. W. G. 

CLEONIDES (beginning of 2nd c. a.d.), author of an 
Eloaytxyyi) app.oviK’j, one of the best sources for the 
harmonic theory of Aristoxenus (q.v.) of Tarentum. 

Ed. C. Jan, Musici Scriptores Graeci (1895), 167-207, and 
H. Menge, Euclidis Opera 8 (1916), 186. PW xx. 729. W. D. R. 

CLEONYMUS (fl. 305-270 b.c.), younger son of Cleo- 
menes II, guardian to his nephew Areus, who ascended 
the Spartan throne in 309-308. In 303-302, answering a 
Tarentine appeal with 5,000 mercenaries, he forced the 
Lucanians to make peace, annexed Metapontum, and 
seized Corcyra. When Tarentum revolted he returned to 
Italy, but was defeated, and soon lost Corcyra. In 293 
he helped Bocotia ineffectively against Demetrius; in 
279 he seized Troczen, and attacked Messene and Mega- 
lopolis. Banished from Sparta c. 275 (Plut. Pyrrh. 26), 
he last appears accompanying Pyrrhus* Laconian invasion 
(272). Violent, and soured by missing the throne, he 
was a constant foe of the Antigonids. 

K. J. Bcloch, Griech. Geseh, iv (1938). F. W. W. 

CLEOPATRA I (c. 215-176 b.c.), daughter of Antio- 
chus III and Laodice. She married Ptolemy V in 193 
and ruled after her husband’s death in 180 as regent for 
her young son, Ptolemy VI, but died four years later. 
Her foreign policy was pro-Seleucid, as was natural, and 
she was therefore called Syra by her subjects. Her 
official name was ^ea iTn<l>avqs and fnjTTjp. F. M. H. 

CLEOPATRA II, daughter of Ptolemy V and Cleo- 
patra I, was bom between 185 and 180 B.c. She married 
her brother, Ptolemy VI, c, 1 75-1 74. Later she was 
co-regent with Ptolemy VI and his brother Ptolemy VIII 
from 170 until Ptolemy VI was restored as sole ruler. 
After his death in 146 Cleopatra’s further life was a 
continuous struggle for power against her brother 
Ptolemy VIII by open war (short regency for Ptolemy 
VII in 146, rebellion 1 32-1 24) or diplomacy (marriage to 
Ptolemy VIII in 144, conciliation in 124). She survived 
her second husband, but died in 1 16 or 1 15. F. M. H. 

CLEOPATRA III> daughter of Ptolemy VI and Cleo- 
patra II. Ptolemy VIII seduced and married her in 142 
D.C., and made her co-regent, as a counterweight against 
her mother’s influence. After his death in 1 16 her eldest 
son, Ptolemy IX, was made co-regent against her will. 
She incited unsuccessful rebellions in 110 and 108, but 
succeeded in 107 in giving her second son, Ptolemy X, 
his brother’s throne. Her last years were filled with 
quarrels with this second son, who was accused by many 
of matricide. See ptolemy. F. M. H. 

CLEOPATRA VII was second daughter of Ptolemy 
(q.v.) Auletes. Her traditional portrait is partly a product 
of Roman hatred. A Macedonian princess, with no 
Egyptian blood, she was attractive rather than beautiful, 
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highly educatedi a good organizer, fearless, and amazingly 
alive. Brought up at a corrupt court, she was always her 
own Jaw. Some Alexandnans apart, she was popular in 
alone of Macedonian monarchs she spoke her 
people’s language, and if her interest in their religion was 
as much political as personal, she did feel herself daughter 
of Re (the sun-god) more seriously than Alexander had 
felt himself son of Ammon. Almost certainly she never 
loved any man. Her two love affairs were to gain power, 
for the keynote of her character was intense ambition; 
that, and her fire, her mysticism, and her legend, bring 
her nearer to Alexander than any other of his successors. 
An exile of 22 when Caesar reached Egypt, she became 
his mistress to recover her throne, bore him a son, and 
followed him to Rome in the hope of something greater. 
After his death she returned to Egypt, until in 41 Antony 
summoned her to Tarsus. She became his mistress, and 
he visited her at Alexandria, where he treated her, not 
as a Roman client-queen, but as an independent monarch ; 
but in 40 he quitted Alexandria, and she did not see him 
again for four years. Then, late in 37, convinced that 
further co-operation with Octavian was impossible, he 
again came eastward, and this time married her ; she was 
the stronger of the two, but was loyal to him to the end. 
Next year she persuaded him that war with Octavian was 
inevitable and that he must make one supreme effort 
for victory. Any Macedonian had much to avenge upon 
Rome, but few more audacious schemes have ever been 
conceived than her design of conquering Rome by means 
of Romans. At Antony’s triumph over Armenia in 34 
she publicly appeared in the guise of Isis; and at the 
following ‘Donations of Alexandria’ he expressly made 
her overlord of the East as Queen of Kings; the real 
meaning, not expressed, was that he was Roman Em- 
peror and she Roman Empress. An uiiknow-n Greek 
prophe.sied that after overthrowing Rome she would 
reconcile Europe and Asia and inaugurate the reign of 
Justice and Love; whether she had any such thoughts 
cannot be said. In any case, Antony’s dual position as 
Roman magistrate and Cleopatra’s husband steadily 
became impossible, and at Actium the refusal of his 
fleet (i.e. his legions) to fight ended her dream. Egypt 
offered to rise for her, but she forbade the useless sacri- 
fice ; she hoped Octavian would crown one of her sons in 
her stead. Octavian played her till he had secured her 
person and treasure and then disillusioned her and gave 
her an opportunity for suicide. She used an asp, because 
it was Re’s minister ; her death meant that she went home 
to her father the Sun-god. Whatever her faults, the 
Roman conquerors raised an unwilling monument to 
her greatness: they had feared her, a woman, as they 
had feared none other but Hannibal. 

W. W. Tam, JfRS 1932, 135 (the Cleopatra prophecy); CAH n, 
cha. 2 and 3. W. W. T. 

CLEOPHON (i) became the democratic leader at 
Athens after the restoration of democratic rule in 410 
B.c. He introduced the 8 ia>j 3 eAia, a dole of two obols a 
day, the allotment of which is unknown. He apparently 
managed Athenian finances between 410 and 406; he 
was honest and died poor, and seems to have been 
efficient. But he was as violent in his manner as Cleon. 
He attacked both Critias and Alcibiades ; and prevented 
the peace terms offered by Sparta after Cyzicus in 410 
from being accepted, and again after Aegospotami in 405. 
He was prosecuted and condemned to death in 404. 

A. W. G. 

CLEOPHON (2), Athenian tragic poet of whose plays 
some titles (Suidas, s.v.) but no fragments survive. 
Aristotle mentions his lack of idealism {Poet, z), his 
prosaic style (ibid. 22; Rh. 3. 7), and illustrates from him 
a method of evading a question {Soph, El, 15). 

A. W. P.-C. 


CLEOSTRATUS of Tenedos, see constellations, 
para. 3. 

CLEPSYDRA, see clocks. 

CLEROMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

CLERUCHY (xArypoup^ia), a special type of Greek 
colony, in which the settlers retained their original 
citizenship and did not form an autonomous community. 
It was almost confined to Athens in the time of the 
Empire. Every settler was allotted a parcel of land 
(xA^/)Off), normally sufficient to maintain him as zeugites 
(q.v.) and so as a hoplite; they were chosen from the 
poorest citizens. The cleruchy thus served a double 
purpose: it helped the poor of Athens and provided a 
garrison, to prevent either disaffection or attack from 
without. The most important cleruchies were in Salamis 
{c. 509 B.C., but perhaps earlier), Chalcis (506-490), 
Lemnos and Imbros (perhaps before 480), Scyros {c. 
475), Hestiaea in Euboea (445), Naxos, Andros, and the 
(Chersonese {c. 450), Aegina (431), Lesbos (427). All 
these, except Salamis, were abolished in the last stages 
of the Peloponnesian War. Early in the fourth century 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros were resettled, and\re- 
mained Athenian till Roman times ; Samos was colonized 
in 360-350, but lost in 322. 1 

Though the settlers retained their Athenian citiz^- 
ship, their military duties kept them in their new horn^, 
where they formed communities with self-government 
in local affairs : they had a boule, ecclesia, phylae, magis- 
trates on the Athenian pattern. In the fourth century at 
least they were supervised by yearly epimeletae and 
strategi from Athens. An archon was sent from Athens 
to Salamis; but the settlers there could exercise political 
rights in Athens. The cleruchs had the military duties of 
citizens, and often served abroad; they participated in 
Athenian festivals. 

The size of the cleruchies varied from 1,000 settlers 
or more (Lemnos, Imbros, the Chersonese) to 200 
(Andros). The cleruchs may have numbered 10,000 all 
told by 430. A. W. G. 

CLIBANARII9 see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

CLIENS, In Ancient Rome a client was a free man who 
entrusted himself to another and received protection in 
return. In the late Republic and early Empire, clientship 
was essentially a social hereditary status consecrated by 
usage and reflected in the law. The rules of the law 
were far more binding for the special case of the freed- 
man, who was ipso facto ‘cliens’ of his former owner 
{see freedmen). The ordinary client might receive daily 
f^ood, often converted into money {sportula), or assistance 
in the courts. In return he helped his patron in his 
political and private life, and showed him respect, 
especially by greeting him in the morning. Client and 
patron could not bear witness against one another, or at 
least the evidence could not be enforced. Dionysius 
{Ant, Rom, 2. 9-10) records other rules, many of which 
were out of use or are mere conjectures, for instance that 
the client must try to ransom his patron. 

The Twelve Tables recognized the tie of clientship: 
‘patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit sacer esto’. 

In Imperial times the client was practically confused 
with the parasite. Martial describes himself as a client. 
Client^ were called salutatores because of their duty of 
daily salutation and togati because custom compelled 
them to wear the toga, by that time obsolescent. 

In the provinces (especially in Gaul) the Roman 
clientship superimposed itself on pre-existing local forma 
of social ties. 

Momnuen, Forsch. i (1864), 354; id. RSm. Staatsr. ni. 54; 
A. V. Premerstein, PW iv. 23 ; L. FriedlSnder, Darsiellunm aus d. 
Sittengeschichte Roms i* (19x9), 223 ; ii. 230; J. Carcopino, Daily Ltfe 
in Ancient Rome (1941)1 171. See also patboniIs. A. M. 
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CLIFFS) m ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

CLITOMACHUS (RXeirofiaxos), (187/6-110/9 b . c .), 
Academic {Acad, index Here. col. 25. 15). He was a 
Carthaginian, originally called Hasdrubal (l.c., col. 25. 

I f. ; Diog. Laert. 4. 67 ; etc.). After having studied 
Greek for four years, at the age of twenty-eight he 
became a pupil of Cameades. In 140- 139 he opened 
a school of his own in the Palladium, and in 127-126 he 
was elected president of the Academy {Acad, index). 
During a serious illness he committed suicide (Stob. 
Flor. 7. 55). 

Clitomachus, a rigid sceptic, was the literary exponent 
of Carneades, who had left no writings. He is said to 
have composed about 400 books (D.L. 4. 67), often, 
however, only notes of Carneades' lectures (cf. Cic. Tusc. 
3. 54). Well-known writings of his were four books 
About the withholding of assent {Tlepl cTTOxfjs, cf. Cic. Luc. 
98); On the sects {IJ. alpeoewv, D.L. 2. 92); a work 
dedicated to the Roman poet Lucilius, another to L. 
Censorinus, on the principles of the theory of knowledge 
(Cic. Luc. 102). Moreover, it is likely that the greater 
part of the account of the New Academy in Cicero, 
Plutarch, and Sextus Empiricus is based on C. 

PIT xi. 656. K.O.B. 

CLITUMNUS, a river near Trebiae in Umbria, famous 
lor the white sacrificial kine on its banks (Verg. G. 2. 146). 
It flowed into the Tinia, and subsequently into the Tiber. 
Shrines of the personified Clitumnus and other deities 
adorned its source (called Sacraria in the Itineraries), 
attracting numerous tourists (Pliny, Ep. 8. 8; Suet. 
Cal. 43). E. T. S. 

CLIVUS PUBLICIUS, see aventine . 

CLOACA MAXIMA, a canalized stream draining 
north-east Rome from the Argiletum to the Tiber by 
way of the Forum Romanum and Velabrum. Tradition 
ascribed its regulation to Tarquinius Superbus, and 
branch drains of the fifth century n.c. do exist. Much 
of the existing sewer, nowhere older than the third 
century B.C., is due to M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 33 B.c. 

I. A. R. 

CLOATIUS VERUS, Augustan grammarian, who 
besides other works (e.g. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 2) wrote 
three books on derivations (some sound, some unsound) 
of Latin words from Greek (Cell. 16. 12): probably the 
‘Cloatius' cited six times by Verrius. 

Tcuffcl, § 263. 

CLOCKS. The hours {wpai, horae, not in the modem 
sense till Aristotle; 8ocoSe/ca fiepea rijs rjpieprjs, Hdt. 2. 
109. 3, but see J. E. Powell in CR liv. 69 f.) were told in 
antiquity (i) by the sundial, wpoXoyLov or -ciov, solarium, 
consisting of a pointer, yvwpLwv, casting its shadow 
(hence the instrument is sometimes called uKioQripas) 
upon a convex surface, GKd<f>7) (also noXos, as being a sort 
of model of the sky) or (less commonly) a flat one. The 
inventor was Anaximandros (Favorinus ap. Diog. Laert. 
2. 1 ; Pliny, HN 2. 187 says Anaximenes), and the idea 
itself Babylonian (Hdt. loc. cit.). (2) By the water-clock, 
kAc^vS/sq, clepsydra, vSpooKOTTelov, consisting of (a) a 
vessel from which water flowed through a small orifice, 
(6) a graduated container into which the water flowed. 
But if the water-level in {a) was allowed to grow lower, 
the rate of flow would decrease; hence it was necessary 
either to keep the level in (a) constant or in some other 
way to compensate for the decrease. See Heron of 
Alexandria, vol. i, p. 506. 23 Schmidt (Teubner, 1899), 
and the elaborate clock of Ctesibius (Vitruvius, De arch. 
9. 8. 2 ff.). Ordinary clocks were, however, an^^ng but 
accurate (Seneca, Apocol. 2. 2). 

Convenient auemblage of facts in A. Rehm, PW, a.y. ’Horo- 
logium’. Cf. W. Kubiuchek, Grundrist der mtiken Zeitrechnung 
(1928), 188 ff. H. J.R. 


CLODIA, sister of Clodius (q.v. i) and wife of Q. 
Metellus Celer; already before her husband’s death (59 
D.c.) the most profligate woman of the aristocracy, 
possessing also considerable political power. Catullus 
(q.v.) made her into his Lesbia; by 58 Caelius (q.v.) was 
her lover, but later branded her as a 'quadrantaria 
Clytaemnestra*. Cicero’s Pro Caelio is the most vivid 
picture of her ; in his Letters she is Pocjttis (Juno), accused 
of incest with her brother (cf. Catull. 79). 

L. Schwahe, Quaestiones Catullianae (1862), 54 ff.; T. Frank, 
Catullus and Horace^ (1928), 8i ; Tcuffcl-Schwabe, aistory of Roman 
Literature (1900), i. 392. G. £. F. C. 

CLODIANUS, see lentulus (3). 

CLODIUS (i) Publius, brother of App. Claudius 
Pulcher (cos. 54), preached mutiny to Lucullus’ troops 
in 68 D.C., and appeared as collusive prosecutor of Cati- 
line in 64. In December 62 he caused a political crisis 
by appearing in woman's clothes at the festival of Bona 
Dea, held in the house of Caesar {Pontifex Maximus), 
whose wife Pompeia was his mistress. Though Clodius 
was finally acquitted of sacrilege by bribed jurors, Cicero 
had given evidence destroying his alibi ; and to be 
revenged Clodius eventually obtained through Caesar in 
59 a traductio in plehem, and was elected tribune for 58. 
He bribed the people with free corn and restoration of 
collegia', then, after repealing the Leges Aelia and Fufia 
{see LEX, leges), he passed a law outlawing anyone who 
had put citizens to death without trial. Cicero went into 
exile; Clodius removed Cato (q.v. 5) to Cyprus, and 
rewarded for their acquiescence the consuls, Gabinius 
and Piso, with the provinces of Syria and Macedonia. 
Clodius then turned against Pompey, allowing the escape 
of Tigranes, son of the Armenian king, threatening 
Pompey's life, and perhaps suggesting repeal of the Lex 
Julia Agraria. He continued these attacks after Cicero’s 
recall, over the questions of the com supply and Egypt; 
but after Luca he lost Caesar’s backing, and the rest of 
his life was spent in brawls against the rival gangs of 
Milo (q.v.), whom Pompey originally set against him. 
On 18 January 52 Milo murdered Clodius, then candidate 
for the praetorship, and the people, regarding Clodius 
as their champion, burned the Senate house as his pyre. 

Sources: Cicero, esp. De Domo^ Pro Sestio^ and Correspondence 
(ed. Tyrrell and Purser, vols. i and ii); Asconius, esp. pp. 6-10, 
26-49, KS.; and the texts and general modem works cited b.v. 
CAESAR (i) in the present work. On Clodius as Caesar’s agent in 
58-56 see L. G. Pocock, CQ 1924-5. G. E, F. C. 

CLODIUS (2) MACER, Lucius, legatus in Africa in 
A.D. 68, revolted to Galba and cut off the corn-supply of 
Rome. He acted as a champion of the Senate, called 
himself propraetor, and raised a new legion 1 Macriana 
liberatrix. Galba had him executed. 

E. Groag, PW iv. 79; PIR*, C 1170; H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins 
of R.E. i. 285. A. M. 

CLODIUS (3) QUIRINALIS, Publius, from Arelate 
in Gaul, taught rhetoric in the Neronian age. 

CLODIUS (4) ALBINUS, Decimus, a native of Hadru- 
metum in Africa, belonged to a noble family. After 
distinguished military service he was at the time of 
Commodus* death governor of Britain. As a potential 
candidate for the principate he was at first placated by 
the title of Caesar, but after Niger’s death was proclaimed 
by Septimius a public enemy on the score of alleged 
treasonable correspondence with the Senate. In reply 
Albinus was saluted Augustus by his army, and in A.D. 
196 he crossed to Gaul in the vain hope of securing the 
support of the German legions before marching on Rome. 
He was killed in a battle near Lugdunum in 197. 

Herodian 2. 15, 3. 7-8; Dio Cassius, bk. 73; O. Hiischfeld, 
KUim Schriften (1905), 4x1 ff. See abo sbvbrub, bbptxmius. 

H. M. D. P. 

CLODIUS, U€ oho PUPIENUS S.V. BALBINUS, TURR1NU8. 
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CLOELlAy a Roman girl given as hosta^ to Porsenna 
(q.v.). She escaped to Rome by swimming the Tiber, 
but was handed back to Porsenna who, admiring her 
bravery, freed her and other hostages. An equestrian 
statue on the Via Sacra celebrated her exploit, in which 
modem hypercriticism sees an aetiological myth woven 
rotmd an image of Venus Equestris. H. H. S. 

CLOTHO, see FATE. 

CLUBS, GREEK. The clubs here discussed may be 
defined as voluntary associations of persons more or less 
permanently organized for the pursuit of a common end, 
and 80 distinguishable both from the State and its 
component elements on the one hand, and on the other 
from temporary unions for transitory purposes. Despite 
the large number and great popularity of clubs in the 
Greek world, both in the Hellenistic and in the Greco- 
Roman period, literature makes surprisingly few refer- 
ences to them, and the available evidence consists almost 
entirely of inscriptions and, in the case of Egypt, papyri. 
These provide a picture which, if incomplete, is at least 
vivid and detailed. 

2. Greek clubs, sacred and secular, are attested as 
early as the time of Solon, one of whose laws, quoted by 
Gaius (Dig, 47. 22. 4), gave legal validity to their regula- 
tions, unless contrary to the laws of the State; and we 
hear of political clubs (iraipiai) at Athens in the fifth 
century D.c. (Thuc. 3. 82; 8. 54; 65). In the classical 
period the societies known to us are mostly religious, 
carrying on the cult of some hero or god not yet recog- 
nized by the State, such as the votaries (opyceSves) of 
Amynus, Asclepius, and Dexion, the heroized Sophocles. 
With the close of Greek freedom, clubs become much 
more frequent and varied, and though many of them 
have religious names and exercise primarily religious 
functions, their social and economic aspects become 
increasingly prominent and some of them are purely 
secular. They are found throughout the Gracco-Roman 
world, but are specially common in the cosmopolitan 
trade-centres such as Piraeus, Delos, Rhodes, in Egypt, 
and in the fiourishing cities of Asia Minor, and they 
appear to have played a valuable role in uniting in a 
common religious and social activity diverse elements 
of the population — men and women, slaves and free, 
citizens and aliens, Greeks and ^barbarians’. On the 
titles and aims of these guilds, their cults and festivals, 
their social and economic aspects, their membership and 
officials, their organization and finance, much light has 
been thrown by inscriptions, fully discussed by Poland 
(see below). 

3* From the multifarious societies so revealed, in- 
capable of a wholly satisfactory classification, ^ree 
groups may be singled out for mention. 

(a) Among the religious guilds a leading place is taken 
by those of the Dionysiac artistes (ol irepl tov Ai,6wuov 
Tcp^iTat), which devoted themselves to the promotion 
of music and the drama. The earliest and most pro- 
minent of these was the Attic auvoSo^, founded pro- 
bably in the early third century b.c. (though some scholars 
assign it to the late fifth) and traceable down to the close 
of the Roman Republic. Slightly later and less influential 
was the Isthmian and Nemean koiv6v, a federation of 
several local ot^oSoi with its centre at Thebes and 
branches at Argos, Chalcis, and elsewhere. To the third 
century belongs a similar koivov in Asia Minor, oi sV 
*IwvLas Kal 'EXXj)(nr6vTov, with Teos as its original 
centre, favoured by the Attalid kings, while in Egypt and 
Cyprus a guild of Te;^rrai flourished under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. Under the Empire further titles and 
privileges were showered, especially by Hadrian, on the 
ot^oSor, a federal reorganization of the Dionysiac guilds, 
Oi anX rfjs OLKovudvris irepl roi> Aiowoov rexytrai, the 
existence of which is last attested in a.d. 291. 


(b) In various cities wholesale merchants (&7ropoi) 
formed associations of their own (Poland, 107 n.), and 
in Athens they combined, for some purposes at least, 
with the shippers (yavKXrjpoi). In the second century B.c. 
two vigorous and wealthy societies, in which these two 
elements unite with the warehousemen (ey^oxcls), meet 
us on the island of Delos, the Heracl^stae of Tyre and 
the Poseidoniastae of Berytus (W. A. Laidlaw, History of 
Delos (1933), 212 ff.); the large and well-appointed club- 
house of the latter, which apparently served religious, 
social, and commercial ends, has been completely excava- 
ted (Explor, archioL de Dilos, vi). 

(r) Numerous guilds, some of which probably date 
from the classical period, are composed of fellow- 
workers in the same craft, industry, or trade, such as 
doctors, bankers, architects, producers of woollen or 
linen goods, dyers, fullers, launderers, tanners, cobblers, 
workers in metal, stone, and clay, builders, carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, fishers, bakers, pastry-cooks, barbers, 
embalmers, transport workers. Their main function was 
religious and social rather than economic; and though 
we hear of troubles at Ephesus in which the guilds play 
a leading part (Acts xix. 24 ff. ; Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to W. M. Ramsay t 27 ff.), their chief object was 
not to modify conditions of labour or to champion the 
interests of the workers against their employers, but to 
offer their members opportunities of pleasurable inter- 
course in leisure hours. 

4. Religious feeling and observance entered deeply 
into every department of Greek life, and among a people 
with so developed a social sense religion naturally tended 
to be an affair of the group rather than of the individual. 
Hence arose one of the main incentives to the formation 
of associations, and such glimpses as we gain of their 
activities suggest that religious rites played a prominent, 
though rarely (except at the earliest stage) the sole role 
therein. Deities not recognized by the State were thus 
worshipped by their devotees, groups of compatriots 
settled in some foreign city, e.g. the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians resident in Delos or Piraeus, maintained their 
native cults, most of the club-gatherings probably opened 
with some religious ceremony, and we have numerous 
references (e.g. IG ii*. 1275) to the participation of the 
guild in the funeral rites of its members, the provision 
or protection of their tombs, or the perpetuation of their 
cult as * heroes’. Significant also is the large proportion 
of guild-names (Poland, Geschichte, 33 ff. ; 57 ff.) which 
indicate religious activities (avvOvrai, dcpaTrevral, Oprj- 
uKcvrai, fivarai, etc.) or are derived from divinities 
CAdrjt^aLGTai, AiffpoSiauiaTai, 'HpatcXeiaral, etc.), while 
their officials frequently bear titles of an unmis- 
takably religious character. 'No point’, remarks Poland, 
'is more important for the historical evolution of the 
whole phenomenon than its relation to the deity. This 
is far more prominent than in the case of the Roman 
collegia-, indeed, for many associations these religious 
aspects are the only thing which we learn about them.’ 
A picture of unsurpassed vividness and detail is presented 
by an inscription (*^/G 1 109, translated in Tod, op. cit. inf. 
86 ff.) of the second half of the second century A.D., 
which records the proceedings, punctuated by the inter- 
jections of enthusiastic members, of a general meeting of 
the Athenian society of lobacchi, followed by a verbatim 
text of the new statutes of the society unanimously 
adopted thereat. These deal with the admission and 
subscriptions of members, the dates of periodical meet- 
ings, the maintenance of order and the penalties imposed 
for any disorderly behaviour, the religious ceremonies 
(including a sermon and a dramatic performance by 
officers and members of the society) which marked the 
principal meetings, the celebration of any auspicious 
event in the life of any member, the duties and privileges 
of the treasurer, and the attendance of members at the 
funeral of any of their number. There we see the por- 
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trayal of typical club-life, the social activities of which 
are founded upon and sufhised by a conunon religious 
interest and loyalty. 

In general aee E. Ziebarth, Dtu griech. Vereinsweten (1896); 
J. Oehler, Zum griech, Vereinstaesen O905); F. Poland, Gesckichte 
d. griech, Vereinsweseru (1909); M. N. Tod, Sideli^hU on Greek 
History (193a), 69 fF. For apecific a^ects or regions; M. San 
Nicol6, Aegyptisches Vereinsivesen zur Zeit der Ptolemder u. Rdmer 
(1913-iS); J. P. Waltzing, Les corporations professionnelles (1895); 
P. Foucart, Det associations reh^euses chez les Grecs (1873); 
F. Poland, a.v. 'Tcchnitae* in PW va . 24731!.; M. Radin, 
Legislation of the Greeks and Romans on Corporations. The decrees 
and laws of the Attic societies are collected in IG ii.* 1249-369; 
those of the Delian corporations in Inscriptions de Dilos^ 1519-23; 
for a selection of inscriptions relating to clubs SIG* 1095-120, 
Michel, 961-1018; for Egyptian religious associations A. D. Nock, 
etc., Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix. 39 ff. M. N. T. 

CLUBS 9 R02V1AN. The Latin words corresponding 
most closely to the English ‘club* are collegium and 
sodalicium (sodalitas). The former was the official title 
of the four great priestly colleges, pontifices, Vllviri 
epulonum^ XVviri sacris faciundts, and augur es^ and the 
word had religious associations even when the object of 
the club was not primarily for worship. Few, if any, 
collegia were completely secular. Some took their name 
from a deity or deities, e.g. Diana et Antinous {ILS 
7212), Aesculapius et Hygia (ib. 7213), Hercules (ib. 
7315, etc.), Silvanus(ib. 7317), and their members were 
styled cultores. Even when their name was not associated 
with a god collegia often held their meetings in temples, 
and their clubhouse (schola) might bear the name of a 
divinity {ILS 7218; Schola deae Minervae Aug.). The 
collegia illustrate the rule that all ancient societies from 
the family upwards had a religious basis. 

2* Plutarch {Numa 17) attributcis to Numa the founda- 
tion of certain collegia^ but it is doubtful whether many 
existed before the Second Punic War. Complete freedom 
of association seems to have prevailed down to the last 
century of the Republic, though the action taken by the 
Senate against the Bacchanales in 186 b.c. shows that the 
government might intervene against an objectionable 
club. In the Ciceronian age the coZ/egia became involved in 
political action ; many were suppressed in 64 B.c. and again 
by Caesar, after a temporary revival by Clodius. By a Lex 
lulia (probably A.D. 7, JLS 4966) Augustus enacted that 
every club must be sanctioned by the Senate or Emperor. 
This sanction is sometimes recorded on club inscriptions, 
and it undoubtedly was freely given, though the policy 
of different emperors varied (Trajan absolutely forbade 
the formation of clubs in Bithynia : Plin. Tra. 34). An 
extant senatus consultum {ILS 7212) shows that general 
permission was given for burial clubs {collegia Juneraticia 
or tenuiorum), provided that the members met only once 
a month for the payment of contributions. In practice 
these clubs engaged in social activities and dined together 
on certain occasions, e.g. the birthdays of benefactors. 
After A.D. 100 the government seems to have viewed the 
clubs with little suspicion. 

3. Many collegia were composed of men practising the 
same craft or trade, e.g. smiths, clothworkers, carpenters, 
sailors ; but there is no evidence that their object was to 
maintain or improve their economic conditions. In most 
cases they were probably in name burial clubs, while their 
real purpose was to foster friendliness and social life 
among their members. Many clubs of iuvenes existed 
mainly for sport, and associations were formed among 
ex-service men {veteram). Several lists of members 
survive (e.g. ILS 6174-6; 7225-7). These are headed 
by the names of the patroni {ILS 7216 f.), wealthy men, 
sometimes of senatorial rank, who often had made gifts 
to the clubs. The members bore titles recalling those 
borne by municipal officials. The presidents were magi- 
ttri or curatores or quinquenrudes (who kept the roll of 
members). Below diese came the decuriones, and then 
the ordinary members {plebs). The funds were sometimes 


managed by quaestores. In these clubs the humbler 
population found some compensation for their exclusion 
from municipal honours. The fact that at the distribu- 
tions of money or food a larger share was given to the 
officials or even to the patroni implies that the object of 
the clubs was not primarily philanthropic, though they 
no doubt fostered goodwill and generosity among their 
members. See also industry, paras. 2, 5, and 7. 

4. The evidence is almost entirely epigraphic, though 

Cicero often refers to the political activity of collegia. 
See ILS ii. 2, ch. 15 and iii. 2, pp. 710-25. Modem 
works : J. P. Waltzing, £tude historique sur les corporations 
professionnelles chez les RomaiVw ( 1 895 ff.) ; E. Komemann, 
B.v. ‘Collegium* in PW\ S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1905), 251 ff. ; E. G. Hardy, 
Studies in Roman History i (1906), 129-50 (Christianity 
and the Collegia). G. H. S. 

5. As stated above, there existed in Rome (and else- 
where in the Roman world) many private collegia {soda- 
licia, sodalitates, etc. : for a list of the names in use, see 

A. De-Marchi, II culto privato di Roma antica^ pt. ii 

(1903), p. 75, the standard work on the subject), all 
theoretically dedicated to the cult of some deity or deities. 
The general objection to sodalicia which existed under 
the Empire did not extend to societies of this kind, 
provided they conformed to the rigid regulations laid 
down in a senatus consultum preserved for us at least in 
part in the records of the cultores Dianae et Antinoi of 
Lanuvium {CIL 14. 2112, and cf. Dig. 47. 22. i). The 
two classes of collegia which were allowed or tolerated 
seem to have been (a) those consisting wholly of poor 
persons who made small contributions to a common end 
(frequently the burial of deceased members ; this was the 
purpose of the Lanuvian association already mentioned 
and of many others which are known). Such societies 
might meet once a month, presumably for business 
purposes, for our inscriptional evidence (see De-Marchi, 
loc. cit. 90) testifies to more frequent meetings which 
were purely social or purely religious. (6) Societies 
wholly and genuinely religious in their character, pro- 
vided of course that the religiones in question were not 
in themselves objected to, as in the classical instance of 
the Bacchanalian conspiracy (Livy 39. 8 ff., and the 
S.C. de BacanalibuSf Bruns, Fontes 7, no. 36). Such an 
attitude seems implicit in the words {Dig.t ibid. 1), 
‘religionis causa coire non prohibentur*. It would seem 
that one handle against the Christians was that they 
formed illicit associations (Pliny, Tra. 96 (97). 7), and 
some slight evidence that they associated themselves on 
occasion under some such inconspicuous title as cultores 
Verbi (De-Marchi, op. cit. 162, note 4). Very often, 
however, the collegium was religious in little more than the 
adoption of a patron deity. One of the commonest forms 
of association was a trade-guild or a local group of 
fellow-craftsmen. Thus, we hear of a group of cultores 
Liberipatris caupones {CIL 8. 9409), where the worship 
of the wine-god by tavern-keepers is obviously appro- 
priate. In other cases the divine patron might be 
unconnected with the trade but generally or locally 
prominent, as in the collegium fahrum Veneris of CIL 3. 
1981. Other sodalicia would appear to have been merely 
clubs meeting for some kind of common entertainment. 
Political associations were frowned upon by the emperors 
(Pliny, loc. cit. and ibid. 34 (43). i). H. J. R, 

CLUENTIUS HABITUS, Aulus, of Larinum, was the 
central figure in two remarkable criminal cases. In 74 

B. C. he charged his stepfather Oppianicus with attempt- 
ing to poison him. Each side practised wholesale bribery, 
and finally Oppianicus was condemned by seventeen 
votes to fifteen. In the hands of the tribune Quinctius, 
who had conducted the defence, the trial assumed 
politicd importance. Oppianicus died in 72; in 66 his 
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son charged Cluentius with his murder. The brilliant 
advocacy of Cicero probably secured his acquittal. See 
Cicero, Pro Cluentiot and, for the political implications of 
both trials, W. Peterson’s edition (1899). J- M. C. 

CLUSIUM, the modem C/titm, situated in central Italy 
near Lake Trasimene, was conquered later than the 
coastal towns by the Etruscans. Seldom mentioned in 
history after the episode of Lars Porsenna (q.v.), it is 
very important archaeologically. Originally the Umbrian 
Chamarsy it retained much of its pre-Etruscan indivi- 
duality, notably in burial customs. Cremation was never 
replaced by inhumation. The consequent use of anthro- 
pomorphic urns led to the remarkable development of a 
sensitive plastic talent. Seen first in * canopies* it develops 
in figures and bas-reliefs. Examples in Chiusi, Florence, 
and (totally neglected) Palermo museums. Round Chiusi 
are fine painted tombs. 

R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, Clusiim (1925); D. Levi, II Museo civico 
di Chiusi (1935). D. R.-Macl. 

CLUVIUS, see RUFUS (7). 

CLYMENE, name of a dozen different heroines (for one 
see CATREUS), the best known being the mother of Phac- 
thon (q.v.), wife of Merops, king of Ethiopia. Meaning 
simply ‘famous’, it is a stopgap name, like Creusa, 
Leucippus, etc., used where there was no genealogical 
or other tradition. H. J. R. 

CLYMENUS, (i) euphemistic title of Hades, especially 
at Flermione (Paus. 2. 35. 9, cf. Lasos ap. Athen. 6246). 
(2) The fabulous founder of the temple there, an Argive 
(Paus. ibid.). (3) Name of several other mythological 
persons, the best known being the father of Harpalycc, 
see ALASTOR. Variants to the story given there are that 
his daughter s transformation (to an owl, in this account) 
took place while she was fleeing from him (Paradoxo-^ 
graphic p. 222 Westermann), where she is called Nycti- 
mene, apparently by confusion with a like story of 
Epopeus, king of Lesbos (Hyg. Fab, 204), and that he 
killed her (ibid. 206) and himself (ibid. 242. 4, Parthenius 
13). H.J.R. 

CLYTEMNESTRA( Clytaem{n)estra, KX^aifi(v)rj^pa ; 
the shorter form is better attested; Clutdhnestra, Livius 
Andronicus, trag. ii, by iambic shortening), daughter of 
Tyndareos, sister of Helen and the Dioscuri and wife of 
Agamemnon (qq.v.). For her murder of her husband, 

see AGAMEMNON. 

Her legend was a favourite one among post-Homeric 
authors, and the central interest being her infidelity and 
murder, all manner of motives are discovered; for in 
Homer she is a weakly good woman (Od. 3. 266), over- 
persuaded by the energetic scoundrel Aegisthus, and 
^hateful* (ibid. 310) or ‘accursed* (ii. 410) only in 
retrospect. Her sole active cruelty is to kill Cassandra 
(ii. 422). Stesichorus (fr. 17 Diehl) blames Aphrodite, 
who made Tyndareos* daughters unfaithful because he 
had neglected her. Aeschylus (Ag. passim) and others 
after him (but the motive may be earlier, see Pindar, 
Pyth. II. 22 £f., cf. Cassandra) give her a double in- 
centive, the sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.), and anger at 
Agamemnon’s infidelities, the latter a non-Homcric 
reason. He also makes her a strong character, the leader 
in the whole affair, while Aegisthus is a blustering 
weakling (cf. Od. 3. 310, dvoAictSos’ Alyladoio). Sopho- 
cles and Euripides in their Electros still make her the 
more prominent figure, but tend to increase the re- 
lative importance of Aegisthus again; Euripides {El. 
1105-6) makes her somewhat sorry for all that has 
happened. In Aeschylus, again, she tries to resist 
Orestes {Cho, 889(1.) and threatens him with the 
Erinyes (924), whom her ghost afterwards stirs up against 
him {Eum, 94 ff.); in the other tragedians she merely 
pleads for life. 


Her part in other legends is small ; she brings Iphigenia 
to Aulis (Eur. I A 607 ff.), and Telephus (q.v.) gets a 
hearing from the Greeks by acting on her advice (Hyg. 
Fab. 1 01. 2; ? Euripidean). Her name occasionally 
occurs as a common noun meaning ‘adulteress* (as 
Quintilian, Inst. 8. 6. 53), or ‘murderess’ (see Horace, 
Sat. I. I. 100, where ‘fortissima Tyndaridanim’ stands 
for Clytaemnestra). See further electra. 

Abundant ancient and modem references in Hdfer in Roscher's 
Lexikon ii. 1230 ff. H. J. R. 

CNIDOS, a Greek colony (probably from Argos), 
situated at the south-west tip of Asia Minor. It produced 
a famous vintage, and by the sixth century it had trade 
connexions with Egypt (Naucratis) and southern Italy 
(Tarentum). But its chief titles to renown were its 
medical school, its statue of Aphrodite (by Praxiteles), and 
the observatory of its chief citizen, the astronomer 
Eudoxus (q.v.). 

After a vain attempt to isolate itself by perforating the 
isthmus on which it stood, Cnidos fell under Persian 
rule {c. 540 B.C.). In the fifth century it formed part of 
the Delian League, but little is known of its political 
connexions after 400. It repeatedly changed rulers in 
Hellenistic times, and in 129 became a civitas lib^a in 
the Roman province of Asia. Remains of two teitjiplcs 
and of the town walls are still visible. 

C. T. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1S65) ii, 
ch. 44. M. C. 

GNOSSOS (KveutToos*, Kvwaos) covers a low hill in the 
Kairatos valley three miles from the sea in the centre of 
the north coast of Crete. Its history begins with the earliest 
known habitation of Crete in the Neolithic Age. A deep 
deposit shows the gradual progress of human culture over 
a long period of time and that Cnossos even then was an 
important and populous place. In the late Neolithic Age 
small huts with two rooms were in use. With the begin- 
ning of the Early Bronze Age (c. 3000 B.c.) and contacts 
with Egypt and Asia Minor which lasted throughout till 
the final destruction of the Palace, the standard of life 
improved and houses with two stories arose. Though 
finds of pottery prove that Cnossos was continuously 
inhabited, architectural remains are few, since the 
levelling and terracing of the hill for the building 
operations which began early in the Middle Bronze Age 
swept away earlier structures. In this Middle Bronze 
Age (2200-1600) the hill-top became a large central court 
with independent blocks of buildings grouped round it. 
Beyond these to the north and west lay other courts, and 
approaches from the north-south road across the island 
were made to Cnossos as an official centre. The Palace 
grew as the period progressed. The isolated blocks were 
linked together, the west court enlarged, magazines built 
on the west and north-west, the north, south, and west 
entrances were made, the drainage system laid out, and 
the later Domestic Quarter was begun. 

2 m At the end of the second phase of the period (c. 
1700) the Palace suffered disaster, perhaps the first of a 
series of earthquakes, and the third phase marks the rise 
of the Palace as it appears to-day. New architectural 
features occur in the construction of floors, of columns, 
and of ashlar masonry. The Grand Staircase with its 
five flights and the Domestic Quarter in its main lines 
wei% built. The north and south entrances were remade, 
and in the magazines and shrines treasure cists were 
provided. The theatral area or north court was extended. 
This Palace, richly decorated with frescoes, suffered from 
another earthquake just before the close of the period {c. 
1600) and this involved more remodelling. The west 
porch was built, the west court extended, the central 
court paved, and the south porch received its final form 
and generally, except for the Throne Room, the Palace 
took the form whi^ has survived. The Royal Tomb, 
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half tomb and half shrine, was built at this time. Some 
large private houses adjoining the Palace began to en- 
croach upon it and a flourishing and populous town had 
now grown up all round it. The first and second phases 
of the Late Bronze Age (c. 1600-1400) added little except 
the Throne Room system and much fresco work applied 
to walls repaired and replastered. The built tombs at 
Isopata nearby belong to this age. About 1400 the 
Palace was destroyed by fire either caused by yet another 
earthquake or by an enemy attack. In the last phase of 
the Bronze Age the Palace was partially reoccupied, and 
to this stage belong the shrine of Double Axes and a large 
cemetery. The site lay deserted from the opening of the 
Early Iron Age and a Greek temple was later built over 
the ruins. Cnossos, however, continued as a town 
through the Early Iron Age and the Greek settlement of 
the island. Tombs of this and the succeeding orientalizing 
and archaic periods show that it passed through the same 
stages of cultural evolution as other Greek cities. Through 
the classical and Hellenistic periods it was one of the 
leading Cretan States and the rival of Gortyn, to which 
its leadership passed after the Roman conquest. Cnossos 
was a power^l and rich city, made foreign alliances, 
struck coins, and survived till about the fourth century 
A.D. Its ruins have yet to be explored. See also minos. 

A. J. Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos (1931-36); J. D. S. 
Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete (1939). A. J. B. W. 

COCGEIUS, see nerva. 

CODEX, see BOOKS, I. 9. 

CODEX (legal). The earliest collections of Imperial 
constitutions, made for the use of practitioners and 
scholars, were the Codex Gregorianm (published c, a.d. 
291) and HertnogenianuSf a supplementary collection to 
the first, with constitutions of Diocletian and his co- 
regents of 293 and 294 (published 295). Some constitu- 
tions of the subsequent years were inserted later. Whilst 
these collections were private compilations (of unknown 
authors; written presumably in Beyrout), the Codex 
TheodosianuSj a creation of Theodosius II (published 
438), was an official code. It contains in sixteen books 
constitutions from the time of Constantine. 

Following the example of Theodosius, Justinian 
ordered in 528 (only half a year after his accession to the 
throne) the compilation of Imperial constitutions, but 
this publication (edited on 7 April 529) at once became 
obsolete because of the very copious legislation of 530 
and the concurrent composition of the Digesta (q.v.) by 
an editorial commission presided over by Tribonianus 
(q.v.). A new edition was therefore an urgent necessity : 
it appeared as Codex repetitae praelectionis (534), a year 
after the Digest, Tribonianus was again the head of the 
editorial commission, the members of which were former 
collaborators in the composition of the Digest. The 
collection comprehends in twelve books constitutions of 
various types from Hadrian to Justinian (the latest is of 
4 November 534). The three codes mentioned above 
were used in its preparation; the greatest part of the 
collection is occupied by constitutions of Diocletian. 
Earlier constitutions are not rarely interpolated in a 
similar manner as the jurists’ works in the Digest but 
not so freely, 

Justinian’s constitutions issued after the publication 
of the second Code (written mostly in Greek) are called 
Novellae Constituiiones ; but a collection of them was not 
published by the Emperor, though he intended to do so. 
Three unofficial collections are known; the largest one 
was published under Tiberius II. 

The best edition of JuBtinian'i Codex is that of P. Krueger, 
Cor^itf iuris civilis ii'® (1929). The 3rd vol. of the Corpiu Juris 
Civtlis, edited by R. Sch 511 and W. I&oll (4th cd., 1912) contains 
the Novellae. Important works of reference: C. I^ngo, *Vocabo- 
lario delle Costituzioni di Giustiniano’ (Bull. 1 st. Dir. Rom. x); 


R. V. Mayr, M. San Nicol6, Vocabularium Codicis lustiniani i (1920), 
ii (1923). Fr. Schulz, in Studi Bonfante i, Acta Congressui luridici 
Internationalis i (1935); P. Noaillea, Lm Collections de Novelles i, 
11(1912,1914). A. B. 

CODRUS, an early king of Athens. According to the 
story current in the fifth century his father Melanthus, 
of the Neleid family in Pylos, came as a refugee to Attica, 
championed Athens against Bocotia in single combat, and 
became king. When Attica was invaded by the Dorian 
Heraclids, who had heard from Delphi that they would 
be victorious if Codrus’ life were spared, a friendly 
Delphian informed the Athenians of this oracle. Codrus 
thereupon went forth in woodcutter’s garb, invited 
death by starting a quarrel with Dorian warriors, and so 
saved his country (see Lycurg. Leoc. 84-7). For this 
deed he was worshipped as a hero; he was succeeded 
by his son Medon (by another version, the kingship 
ended with Codrus). Other sons led the Attic coloniza- 
tion of Ionia. 

No family of Codridae or Melanthidae is known in 
Athens. On this ground the historical character of 
Codrus has been denied. But the Medontidae were a 
leading family — Solon, Pisistratus, and Plato belonged 
to it; there was a (presumably ancient) shrine of Neleus, 
Basile, and Codrus at Athens (IG i^. 94) ; and Codridae 
are known in Ionia. J, E. F. and A. W. G. 

COELE SYRIA, see SYRIA, para. i. 

COELIUS (i) ANTIPATER, Lucius, jurist, rhetori- 
cian, and historian, the teacher of L. Crassus, writing 
after 121 B.C., introduced to Rome, from Hellenistic 
models, the form of the historical monograph. He wrote 
in seven books on the Second Punic War, Cannae 
appearing in bk. i, Scipio’s landing in Africa in bk. 6, 
the capture of Syphax in bk. 7 ; the work was dedicated to 
L. Aclius Stilo, the grammarian. Coelius used not only 
Roman sources, including family archives (Livy 27. 27. 
13), but Silenus’ Carthaginian account (Cic. Div, 1. 24. 
49) ; his relation to Polybius is uncertain. Some anti- 
quarian fragments indicate perhaps another work, cer- 
tainly digressions. His style was Asianic, with rhythm, 
echoes of Ennius, striking word-order, and vivid pre- 
sentation; he composed speeches within the narrative. 
The work was epoch-m^ing, and its authority was 
recognized by Cicero, Brutus, Livy, who used him, and 
Hadrian. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i® (1914), pp. ccxi, 158; O. Meltzer, De L. 
Coelio Ant. (1867); E. Norden, Antihe Kunstprosa i (1923), 176; 
De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iii. 2. 176. A. H. McD. 

COELIUS (z) C ALDUS, Gaius, a homo novus, was 
tribune in 107 B.C.; he obtained the extension of written 
voting to trials for perduellio (Lex tabellaria). He was 
praetor (99) and consul (94). 

COEMPTIO, see manus. 

COERCmO, the right, held by every higher magistrate, 
of compelling reluctant citizens to obey his orders and 
enactments, by inflicting punishment. Against this 
compulsion, which magistrates exercised not as judges 
but as the holders of executive authority, no appeal was 
admitted. The law of provocation however, made it 
illegal to issue a capital sentence as a purely coercive 
measure. Coercitio was, therefore, applied in historical 
times in the case of minor offences only, and took the form 
of imprisonment, exactment of pledges, fine, relegation, 
and possibly flogging. But in military law magisterial 
compulsion always retained much of its primitive 
severity. See also law and procedure. III. 10. 

Mommsen, R 6 m. Staatsr. i*. 163 ff.; R 5 m. (1899), 35 ff-I 

J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law 
(1912) i. 97 ff.; K. J. Neumann, PW, a.v. P. T. 

COGNATIO} see patria potestas. 
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COGNITIO, see law and procedure, II. 5 and III. 3. 

COHORS* In the early Roman Republic the infantry 
provided by the socii was organized in separate cohortes 
of varying strength under Roman and native praefectu 
In the legions the cohort was first used as a tactical unit 
by P. Scipio in Spain, and after the Marian reforms 
permanently superseded the maniple. There were ten 
cohorts in a legion, and for administrative purposes each 
was subdivided into three maniples and six centuries (jsee 

MANIPULUS). 

In the Auxilia the infantry units numbering either 500 
or 1,000, and bearing territorial or honorific surnames 
(e.g. Gallica, fidelis), were called cohorts; they were 
commanded by praefecti or tribuni. 

The Praetorians, perhaps on the model of the cohors 
praetoria or Republican generaPs bodyguard, the urban 
troops, and the vigiles, were organized in cohorts 1,000 
strong under tribunes. Troops specially levied were also 
grouped in cohorts, e.g. cohortes voluntariorum, cohortes 
levis armaturae. (See alae, auxilia.) 

Kromayer-Veith, Heenvesen und KriegfUhrung der Griechen und 
Rdmer (1928). H. M. D. P. 

COINAGE, GREEK. Greek coinage began in the 
metal trade: merchants dealing in the precious metals 
made up their goods in lumps of a handy size and 
stamped these with their marks as a guarantee of quality. 
The earliest examples come from western Asia Minor, 
and may be of the ninth century d.c. ; the metal used is 
the natural alloy of gold and silver now called electrum. 
The coins were marketed as bullion, so that standardiza> 
tion of weight was unnecessary, though local standards 
can be traced in some groups ; the marks all seem to be of 
private persons, and the only legend known, T am the 
mark of Phanes’, supports this idea. Such private 
ventures would have no value as specie. The first series 
of coins struck closely to standard comes from Lydia, 
and was probably issued by the Mermnadae (see lydia), 
who could require their subjects to accept them at forced 
values. Their lead was followed by the Greek cities of 
the coast, whose badges begin to appear on coins pro- 
bably before 700; and the Aeginetans, the partners of 
those cities in the trade with Egypt, took up the idea 
and struck coins of silver, the metal of which they had 
the best supply. 

2. In Greece the measure of values, at this time, was 
a conventional one expressed in a handful of iron spits, 
the drachma; to this the first Aeginetan coins seem to 
have had no fixed relation, but were regarded as staters, 
i.e. units of bullion, and fractions of staters. But about 
650 Pheidon of Argos reformed the currency within his 
sphere of influence, by giving the Aeginetan unit the 
value of two drachmas, and so replacing the iron tokens 
by silver ones. This created the Aeginetan standard for 
coinage, in which an ingot of about 90 grains of silver 
represented a drachma. When the fact that an artificial 
value could thus be set on a lump of metal was realized, 
other States which controlled supplies of silver started 
coinages on their own standards, Corinth soon after 650 
and Chalcis in Euboea about 625. These both got their 
metal from the Paeonian mines in the Balkans, not, as did 
Aegina, from the islands, and adopted lighter standards, 
Corinth one of about 45 grains of silver to the drachma 
and Chalcis about 65, with a common stater. 

3. Till about 600 most of the currency of Greece was 
probably struck at these three centres, either with their 
own badges or with those of their commercial clients, in 
the form of their units of coinage, didrachms at Aegina 
and Chalcis and tridrachms at Corinth. But in the sixth 
century the use of coins for local business became more 
general, and many cities began to issue smaller denomina- 
tions for retail trade; Boeotia provides a good instance 
of this practice. The greatest development was at 
Athens, where Solon made the Euboean drachma into a 


commercial weight, and Pisistratus adopted the tetra* 
drachm as his unit and initiated a coinage in which the 
exact amount of silver in a stater could be known without 
any test ; he derived his metal from the mines of Laurium, 
and BO could dictate the price, as the city could later 
when the mines passed into its possession. 

4. The great commercial coinages usually adhered 
steadily to the same types : the earliest issues bore a type 
on one face only, first the signet of the merchant and then 
the badge of the city. In the sixth century types began 
to appear on the reverse face as well, to distinguish 
denominations ; the first instance in Greece was probably 
at Corinth, where experiments in modifying the obverse 
type for the same purpose had previously been tried. 
Another use of the second field for types is found in 
Boeotia, where the leading cities put the shield, the 
badge of the Boeotian League,^ on the obverse and their 
own badges on the reverse. But till the end of the cen- 
tury the types in Greece were practically limited to 
badges or to local deities. There was more freedom of 
choice in Sicily, where not only artistic but advertising 
elements affected the types : the cock of Himera and the 
parsley of Selinus may be badges, but the dolplpn of 
Zancle seems to call attention to the advantages df the 
harbour; the racing-chariots, which became very popular 
in the next century, were probably in the first case 
personal types, for which rural parallels are found anipng 
the Thracian tribes. The only fifth-century coinage in 
Greece which shows such an attempt at medallic appeal 
was that of the Eleians, struck for the Olympic festivals 
and of remarkable artistic merit. The commemorative 
intent is clear in the Ddmareteion of Syracuse, issued after 
the victory at Himera in 480, which is of exceptional 
size and virtually a war-medal ; a similar issue was made 
once at Acragas and several times at Syracuse in later 
years, but a single issue at Athens is tlie only instance 
outside Sicily till Hellenistic times. 

5. Till the fifth century the only metal used for coin- 
age in Greece was silver; the cities of the Asiatic coast 
continued to strike electrum, and Croesus and the 
Persian kings made gold their standard. Towards the 
end of the fifth century a few Greek gold coinages began 
to appear, the earliest probably at Thasos, and these 
became more numerous in the fourth ; but the issues were 
small, judged by the rarity of specimens now known, 
except in the case of the staters of Lampsacus, which 
began about 390 and with Persian darics supplied the 
bulk of the gold in the Greek markets till Philip II of 
Macedon flooded them with his coins. Bronze was first 
struck in Sicily by the Greek cities early in the fifth 
century, to suit the wants of the Sicels and Elymians, 
who, like the Italian tribes, were accustomed to measure 
their values in bronze. It was not used for coinage in 
Greece till after 400, if emergency issues are left out of 
account ; but the advantages of small change were quickly 
realized, and by the end of the fourth century most 
important Greek cities had their regular bronze cur- 
rency. The old iron spits probably continued in use 
at Sparta till the end of the fourth century, and a few 
iron coins of Argos exist; but in this case, as in that of 
other base metal coins, it is difficult to decide whether 
they were official issues or fraudulent copies. 

6 . Plated coins were produced in Greece as early as the 
sixth century, the first recorded by ancient authors being 
the Plectrum staters of Polycrates of Samos; and the 
frequent occurrence, in hoards, of coins chopped to test 
their goodness, especially in the Near East, is evidence 
that the practice of plating was a recognized danger to 
the merchant. Gold and silver were seldom debased in 
official issues of the earlier periods, the most notable 
instance being the base silver of Lesbos ; but in the fourth 
century debased gold was issued in Sicily, and Carthage 
followed suit. Under the Roman Empire the deprecia- 
tion of Greek currencies continued, till the last survivors. 
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the staters of the kings of Bosporus, which had originally 
been gold, ended in the fourth century a.d. as bronze. 
A similar deterioration is found in the silver coinages of 
the eastern provinces, beginning under the Hellenistic 
kings, and in Egypt and Syria recourse to lead occurs. 
This decay, however, was really in sympathy with the 
collapse in Roman credit, and belongs to Roman economic 
history. 

7. There was a notable change in the Greek coinages 
after Alexander the Great had made an attempt, probably 
suggested by the action of the Athenians in the time of 
their empire in the fifth century, to develop a world 
currency on a single standard. In addition to the three 
Greek standards, local standards had grown up, especi> 
ally in Thrace, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia, to suit the 
local values of silver, and there were wide differences 
between bullion and specie prices. The system of 
Alexander, which was based on the Attic standard, with 
gold in a fixed relation to silver, and bronze subsidiary, 
could last only as long as the Empire held together and 
its rulers dictated currency values ; as soon as it broke up, 
the local conditions governed the markets as before. 
The Successors generally tried to keep to the Alexan- 
drian standard for their regal issues ; but by the second 
century in the East they had to resort to dual coinages. 
The kings of Pergamum struck royal Attic tetradrachms 
and commercial Asiatic ones, the Seleuctds had a supple- 
mentary series of Phoenician standard, and the Ptolemies 
were driven on to a copper standard. Cities which 
obtained sufficient autonomy generally returned to the 
old local standard; Alexandrian types and weights 
lingered on for some time, in Asia Minor till the middle 
of the second century, but as a rule the Attic standard 
was followed in Greece, the Phoenician in the Syrian 
region, and the Asiatic between them. The issue of 
large silver pieces tended to concentrate in a few im- 
portant trade centres ; but there was a great extension in 
the production of bronze in the smaller towns for local 
use. 

8 . The general character of the types placed on the 
city coinages had begun to show some change in the 
fifth century, and this process went further in the fourth : 
the old badges on the obverses were replaced by heads 
or figures of deities, and the reverse types were often 
associated in idea with the deities so portrayed. After 
Alexander the custom grew up of putting on the obverse 
the head of the ruler who issued the coin. Alexander’s 
likeness never appeared on his own coins, but Lysi- 
machus and Ptolemy Soter first put the head of Alexan- 
der, the one as the son of Arnmon, the other as the 
founder of Alexandria, on their coins; then Ptolemy 
substituted his own portrait, an example followed by the 
Seleucids and lesser houses. 

9* The end of Greek coinage was gradually effected 
by the growth of Roman influences. The first to disappear 
were naturally the issues of Italy and Sicily, which, so 
far as silver was concerned, were killed by the change 
of the Roman unit from bronze to silver in or about 217 
B.C.; bronze lingered on in diminishing quantity for a 
time, the last * Greek’ issues in Italy being at Paestum 
under Tiberius. In Greece itself silver continued to be 
struck on the old basis at Athens till Augustus, and a 
fair number of cities issued bronze. These issues, how- 
ever, became restricted to occasions such as festivals or 
imperial visits, even at commercial centres like Corinth 
and Patrae ; an exceptional output of small bronze coins 
in the Peloponnesus under Severus and Caracalla may 
have had military connexions. In Asia Minor the Greek 
standard lasted longer. Asiatic staters were struck at 
several cities till Hadrian, and there was a steady issue 
of silver at Caesarea in Cappadocia till the middle of the 
third century ; many cities had quasi-autonomous bronze 
coinages, which are evidence of the local demand. The 
bulk of the bronze, however, was of the commemorative 


class : even small towns occasionally struck showy coins* 
and the ‘Imperial Greek’ of Asia is a series remarkable 
not only for the number of places at which it was issued, 
but for the artistic merit and interest of many of the 
types. 

10. All the issues came to an end in the troubles of 
the reign of Gallienus, except at a few cities in the 
south-west, where coins of Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, 
and Tacitus were struck. Syria and Phoenicia were still 
more independent of Rome for their coinage: till the 
Empire they continued to follow their old standard, and, 
after Augustus had opened an Imperial mint at Antioch 
which seems to have posed as an eastern partner of Rome, 
the values were based on the drachma. There were large 
issues on the Antiochene model at other cities, particu- 
larly at Tyre, whose autonomous series did not end till 
Vespasian, and under the Severan house the number of 
subsidiary mints for tetradrachms was increased. Other 
cities, as in Asia Minor, struck commemorative bronze 
freely till the middle of the third century. Egypt stood 
absolutely apart, and the Alexandrian series inherited 
from the Ptolemies lasted on, though much depreciated, 
till the reform of Diocletian in 296. The coinages of 
Africa and the western provinces, sometimes called 
Greek, need not be considered here; after the Roman 
organization of the countries, they had nothing in the 
way of coinage that was not essentially Roman. 
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COINAGE, ROMAN. All mentions of coinage under 
the kings and the early Republic are quite unhistorical. 
Rome reckoned values in terms of oxen and sheep (hence 
pecunia from pecus) down to c. 450 B.c., in uncoined 
bronze (aes rude) until after 300 B.c. 

2. Until recent years the origin of Roman coinage 
was placed in Campania (c. 340). While Capua struck 
silver didrachms, the bronze as and its parte were cast for 
Rome and Latium. But it is now becoming clear that 
the whole development is to be placed somewhat later. 

3. In 289 B.c. triumvirs of the mint were appointed, 
and their first task was to cast aes in bars weighing about 
six pounds each and bearing types on both sides. These 
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bars, usually known as aes signatum, bear no marka of 
value, and, while certainly currency, were not certainly 
coin. Other bars, of more primitive style, with simple 
patterns as types, are perhaps a little earlier, but not 
specifically Roman in origin. 

4. In 269 B.c. Rome struck her first silver : didrachms, 
marked ROMANO, in Greek style, with token bronze 
attached. There were four series, each with its distinc- 
tive types, probably struck at Rome and at three Italian 
mints for three of the Italian quaesturae. At the same 
time, the bronze as was cast, at the weight of a pound, 
with multiples and subdivisions. Each denomination 
had its characteristic types and mark of value, but no 
ethnic. In the main the bronze runs parallel to the silver. 
The system was bimetallic: silver for the cities, heavy 
bronze for the old-fashioned country-side. In two of the 
silver series the standard was Neapolitan (didrachm of 
c. 113-0 grains), in one Alexandrian (c. 109-5 in one 
reduced Tarentine (?) (c. 102-5 gi'-)- 'I'he standards of 
the as were 240 scruples in two mints, 288 in one, and 
300 in one. Of the mints, one was certainly Rome, two 
others possibly Beneventum and Tarentum; the exact 
site of the fourth is uncertain, but it served the north 
and north-east. 

5. The First Punic War seems not to have affected 
the coinage in any notable way. But soon after (perhaps 
in 235 B.c.) a change was made. While the same four 
mints continued to issue, the types were varied or 
changed, the legend ROMA replaced ROMANO, and 
the standards were regularized : everywhere the didrachm 
of 6 scruples (102-5 gr.) and the as of 240. The change 
probably did not take place at the same time in all mints. 
The date given above (235 B.c.) seems to be true of 
Rome, and possibly of two other mints : the fourth struck 
the old ROMANO issue as late as c. 220 B.c. The new 
types of the Roman mint were ‘Young Janus *-Jupi ter 
and Victory in car for the quadrigatm^ Janus-Prow for 
the ax. The victoriate, a drachm, with types Jupiter- 
Victory and trophy, seems to have originated outside 
Rome, but to have come later to represent tlie half 
quadrigatus. 

6. The impact of the liannibalic War on Roman 
institutions was violent. Of the four mints, only Rome 
struck throughout the war. The monetary unit, the ax, 
was reduced from 240 scruples to 144 in 217 B.C., further 
to 72 about 209 B.c. The silver, we are told, was also 
debased. If, as is probable, the didrachm of pure silver 
was equal to 6 asses of 240 scruples each, it would equal 
10 of 144 and 20 of 72 scruples. 

7. After the war it seems probable that Rome went 
back for a short time to the libral standard of the as 
(240 scruples). One, but probably only one, of the 
Itiilian mints resumed issue. Not that all coinage pro- 
ceeded from Rome itself, but the mints were now auxi- 
liaries of Rome, using her types. About 187 B.c. a new 
silver piece, the denarius^ began to be struck in Bruttium. 
It grew in favour and range; reduced a little from its 
original weight, it settled down to rank as the equivalent 
of the Attic drachm, and, c. 170 B.c., definitely replaced 
the quadrigatus as the standard silver coin of Rome. The 
denarius was marked X, its half and quarter, the 
quinarius and sestertius ^ V and IIS; the ox, the unit, was 
now' struck (not cast) at a weight of something over 
2 oz., with the types Janus-Prow. The quinarius and 
sestertius soon disappeared, but the victoriate continued, 
for a time, to be struck beside the denarius: it bore no 
mark of value and was probably struck, as bullion, for 
foreign trade. 

8 . Gold had been struck, probably c. 217 and 209 
B.C., with obv. ‘Young Janus* and rev. Two warriors 
striking a treaty, in a style very close to the quadrigati. 
At a date near 170 a new series, with ohv. Mars and 
rev. Eagle, appeared, with marks of value, LX, XXXX, 
and XX (oijw) : gold is valued very low in terms of silver. 


probably owing to a purely temporary cause, a ‘gold- 
rush’ near Aquileia. 

9. From c, 200 B.c. foreign coinage is reported as 
pouring into Rome, in volume hitherto unknown: the 
'argentum Oscense* from Spain, the gold Philippus of 
Macedon, and the two tetradrachms, Attic and cisto- 
phoric, from the East. 

10. The as gradually fell to about an ounce in weight 
and, in the age of the Gracchi, was retariifed at sixteen 
to the denarius. Under the stress of the Social War, the 
as was reduced to half an ounce and soon afterwards 
ceased to be struck. Then, or perhaps earlier, the 
denarius suffered serious debasement, but seems to have 
recovered its fineness under Sulla. Plated coins, however, 
continued to be issued, mainly at any rate, by forgers. 
The victoriate was reintroduced, before 100 b.c., as the 
half of the denarius, and the sestertius too was again 
struck. Gold was issued sporadically from Sulla on- 
wards, to become regular under Caesar. 

11. The mint of Rome was in the temple of Juno 
Moneta. It was assisted by subsidiary mints in Italy, and 
by mints in the western provinces. From Sulla onwards 
provincial mints became increasingly numerous and 
important, in East as in West. Roman coins rarely give 
the rank of the moneyer, but, apart from the regular 
lllviri aere argento auro flando feriundo, quaestiprs, 
aediles, and other magistrates struck. 

12. The original types of the denarius — head of 
Bellona on obverse, Dioscuri charging on reverse — ^were 
slow to change. But, by the end of the Republic, a great 
variety of types was in use, often referring more directly 
to the family history ol the moneyers than to the fortunes 
of the State. 

13. The Empire brought with it serious changes. 
The Senate soon ceased to issue gold and silver from its 
mint at Rome, and the Emperor took over this coinage, 
though he chose at first to strike, as imperator, at pro- 
vincial centres, notably Lugdunum. Aes was struck in 
collaboration by Senate and Emperor, as holder of the 
tribunician power: it regularly bore the mark S C, 
‘Senatus Consulto*. Provincial and civic issues com- 
pleted the scheme. They were mainly in bronze and, 
after the reign of Gaius, were almost restricted to the 
East. Triumvirs of the mint continued to be appointed 
and presumably had a hand in the aes coinage. The gold 
and silver was struck by imperial slaves and freedmen. 

14. The coinage comprised aureus and half-piece in 
gold, denarius and half-piece in silver, sestertius, dupondius, 
and semis in orichalcum (brass), as and quadrans in copper. 
Twenty-five denarii went to the aureus, sixteen asses to 
the denarius. It was a bimetallic system, with both gold 
and silver struck exceedingly fine. 

15. Nero reduced the aureus from A A" of ® 

pound, the denarius from A and mixed 10 per 

cent, of alloy with the silver. As the debasement of the 
silver, once begun, increased till it reached nearly 40 
per cent, under Septimius Severus, the coinage came to 
rest more and more on an essential gold basis. Caracalla, 
in A.D. 215, issued a double denarius (the Antoninianus) 
at something below its proper weight. Abandoned by 
Severus Alexander the coin was restored by Balbinus 
and Pupienus and, by the reign of Philip, had practically 
ousted the denarius. The aureus, reduced by Caracalla 
to A of a pound, gradually fell in weight ; by the reign 
of CMlienus gold was struck on no single apparent 
standard. The debasement of the silver continued, and, 
in A.D. 259, the Antoninianus sank to be a mere copper 
piece, coated with silver. Under Trajan Decius it had 
fallen to the value of a denarius : now it fluctuated at low 
and irregular values in the market. The aes coinage ran 
an even course down to Gallienus: Trajan Decius struck 
the quadrans after long intermission and introduced a 
double sestertius. But, when the silver piece collapsed, 
this coinage was suspended. 
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l 6 « In A.D. ^74 Aurelian called in the old money and 
issued new. He struck no regular aureus, and no good 
silver piece, but a slightly improved piece of bronze 
coated with silver. The mark XX. i (20 =1?) defined 
its value^ — perhaps ‘i unit (sestertius) equals 20 asses or 
2 denarii*. This reform, though never fully accepted in 
the West, carried the Empire over the immediate crisis. 

17* The main mint of the early Empire was Rome for 
all metals : imperial and senatorial mints probably worked 
in close harmony. Provincial mints of imperial coin — 
Antioch, Milan, Siscia — then gradually arose to supply 
the needs of the armies. Local coinage gradually de- 
clined : the only mint to survive till Diocletian was 
Alexandria. I'he imperial coinage centred round the 
person of the emperor and discoursed, with discreet 
eloquence, on his achievements and aspirations. 

18. Diocletian, after standardizing his aureus at 70, 
and then at 60, to the pound, carried through a complete 
reform of the coinage in a.d. 296. He struck an aureus of 
60 to the pound, a silver piece of g6 to the pound, a large 
pie^ of silver-coated bronze, and a smaller piece with 
radiate head. It appears probable tliat the aureus was 
valued at 25 silver pieces, 100 larger and 200 smaller 
pieces of silvered bronze; the smaller piece was really 
the piece of Aurelian, reduced to half its original value. 
Constantine, c, A.D. 312, introduced the lighter aureus 
of 72 to the pound, the famous solidus. Silver was hardly 
struck between a.d. 305 and 330. Then the of the 
pound reappears, succeeded, c, 350, by the siliqua (xto 
pound) and the miliar ense (^). I'he subsidiary coinage 
of silvered bronze went through a series of changes and 
reductions, only partially intelligible to us. One reform 
fell under Constantins II (a.d. 348), another under Julian 
(363). Pecunia maiorina and centenionalis were names of 
coins, not yet certainly identified. In the main, the 
solidus stood apart, in a privileged position, commanding 
a premium on its nominal value. Its issue was long 
regarded as the special prerogative of the Roman em- 
peror and the barbarian successor-states were slow to 
usurp the right. 

19. All coinage after a.d. 296 was issued from im- 
perial mints, carefully distributed to cover imperial 
needs — at Rome, Treveri, Lugdunum, Arelate, Siscia, 
Sirmium, Thessalonica, Nicomedia, Heraclea, Antioch, 
Alexandria and the rest. The types of the coins became 
more formal and referred rather to permanent aspects of 
the State than to specific events. Each denomination 
tended to have its special reverse type. The mints were 
under rationales, dependent on the comes sacrarum 
largitionum. False moneying was rife and was savagely 
repressed by edict. 

20 . The gradual development of independent money- 
systems among the barbarians of the West and the great 
reform of Anastasius in the East belong to another story. 
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{l^oc. Brit. Academy t 1933); H. Mattingly, 'The First Age of 
Roman Coinage’, JRS 1945; for a somewhat different view, J. G. 
Milne, JRS 1946; H. A. Grueber, British Museum Catalogue of 
R^ublican Coins, 3 vols. (1909); E. Babelon, Description historique 
et chronologique des monnaies de la Ripuhlique romaine (1885. 1886; 
Nachtrdge by Max von Bahrfeldt, 1897, igoo); M. von Bahrfeldt, 
Die romische GoldmUnxenprdgung vidhrend der RepubUk ustd unter 
Augustus (1923). 

(c) The Roman Empire. M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas, 
A Historical Study of Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire 49 b.c.-a.d. 
J 4 (1946); H. Mattingly, British Museum Catalopie of Coins of the 
Roman Em^re (4 vols., Augustus to Commodus, 19^-40); H. 
Mattingly, E. A. Sydenham, and C. H. V. Sutherland, The Roman 
Imperial Coinage (vols. I-Iv, ii, Augustus to Pupienus; vol. V, 
i and ii, Valenw to Diocletian, 1923-38); H. Cohen, Description 
historique des monnaies frappies sous Vampire romain (8 vola., and ed.. 


1884-92); M. Bemhart, Handbuch xur MUnsikunde der rdmischen 
Kaiserzeit (1926); P. L. Strack, Untersuehungen zur rdmischen Reich- 
sprdgurtg des zweiten Jahrhunderts (vols. i-iii, Trsjan-Antonjnua 
Pius, 1^1-';^. On coins as a source for imperial history cf. H. Mat- 
tingly, CAHzn. 713-20. H. M, 

COmONES, see ambitus. 

COLACRETAEy see kolakretai. 

COLCHIS 9 the region at the east end of the Euxine 
Sea, just south of the Caucasus mountains ; the legendary 
home of Medea and the goal of Jason’s expedition. The 
land was rich in timber, flax, hemp, wax, and pitch, and 
Phasis was the terminus of a northern trade route to 
central Asia. Its people consisted of many tribes ; seventy 
languages, it is said, could be heard in the markets of 
Dioscurias. Greeks established trading posts on the 
coast. Colchis was conquered by Mithridates ; it appears 
later in the kingdom of Polemon. Under Hadrian there 
were Roman forts along the coast and the tribal chiefs 
were nominated by Rome. 

Strabo, 11. 496-9; Arrian, Peripl. M. Eux, T. R. S. B. 

COLLATINUS, see tarquinius (3). 

COLLATIO LUSTRALIS} under the Roman Empire, 
the contribution, levied every five years (lustrum), on 
earnings in trades and professions, normally paid in gold 
and silver by weight, only the lowest charges being paid 
in silver or copper coin. Landowners were supposed 
to be exempt; otherwise, exemptions (e.g. to the clergy) 
were only grudgingly allowed. This collatio, which was 
largely directed towards paying donations to the troops, 
was felt as an intolerable burden. Its five-year period 
coincided with the period of the imperial vows. But 
vows could be for more than one emperor or be cele- 
brated in advance of their time, and the occasions of levy 
were continually being multiplied. Introduced by Con- 
stantine I, the tax was abolished by Anastasius. H. M. 

COLLEGIA, see CLUBS, roman. 

COLLEGIUM 

(i) Any private association of fixed membership and 
constitution (see clubs, roman). 

(z) A board of ofRcials (or strictly speaking, of more 
than two officials). 

The principle of collegiality was so common a feature 
of all Republican magistracies at Rome that its origins 
were embodied in the mythical figures of Remus and 
Titus Tatius (q.v.). To prevent the rise of a new 
monarchy disguised under the names of consulship or 
dictatorship, it was ordained that every magistracy 
should be filled by at least two officials, and in any case 
by an even number. They were to possess equal and 
co-ordinate authority, but subject to mutual control. 
Thus a decision taken by one consul was legal only if it 
did not incur the veto (intercessio) of the other. This 
principle led to alternation in the exercise of power, 
depending on age (collega maior), or, under the Empire, 
on domestic circumstances, the married being preferred 
to the single. Alternation gradually became a purely 
honorary distinction. 

Mommsen, R 6 m. Staatsr. i*. 27 ff. P. T. 

(3) The name Collegium was also applied to the two 
great priesthoods of the Pontifices (q.v.) and the Au^res 
(q.v.) and to the duoviri (later decemviri (q.v.) and quinde- 
cimviri) sacris faciundis^ who had charge of the Sibylline 
oracles and of the Graecus ritus in general, ^^nor 
religious ‘Colleges* were the Collegia Compitalicia, con- 
cerned with the worship of the Lares (q.v.) at the compita, 
the Collegium Capitolinorum, responsible for the Ludi 
Capitolini, and the Collegium Mercatorum, who presided 
over the worship at the temple of Mercurius. The lesser 
priesthoods were known as Sodalitates (see sodales). 

Wiitowa, RK*, pp. 404, 483-5. C. B. 
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COLLUTHUS, see epic poetry, Greek, para. 9. 

COLOMETRY, see STiciiOMETRY ad fin. 

COLON, see metre, creek, I. 

COLONl, see colonus. 

COLONIA, see colonization, roman. 

COLONIA AGRIPPINENSIS (Colonia Claudia Ara 
Augusta Agrippinensium), modem Cologne. In 38 D.c. 
Agrippa transferred the friendly tribe of the Ubii (q.v.) 
from the right to the left bank of the Rliine, and c. 9 B.c. 
an altar for the Imperial cult (Tac. Ann. 1. 57) was con- 
secrated at their tribal capital. About the same time two 
legions were stationed close by. These were transferred 
to Neuss and Bonn c. a.d. 35, and in 50 Claudius founded 
a colony in honour of Agrippina his wife (Tac. Ann. 12. 
27) which was laid out in regular form, perhaps within 
the former cantonments. A fine naval harbour, the head- 
quarters of the Rhine fleet, was built a little upstream 
and a large mercantile port developed between the colony 
and the river. The colonists and the Ubii merged 
rapidly, and the latter only adhered unwillingly to Civilis 
in 69-70. Cologne suffered in the wars of the third 
century, and its fortifications were strengthened, partly 
by Gallienus. The city was taken by the Franks in 355, 
but Julian drove them out the following year. They 
retook it in 463. 

From the first century Cologne was the chief com- 
mercial city of the Rhineland and the capital of Ger^ 
mania Inferior) it became a bishopric not later than the 
third century. Various manufactures are attested, and 
its glass was exported all over western and northern 
Europe. Part of the walls of Roman Cologne still stand 
(a.d. 1939), and large portions remain of the bridge-head 
fortifications at Deutz. 

K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- itnd Kulturgesckichte der Rheinlande 
ii (1923); A. Grenier, Archiologie gallo-romaine (1931), 345 fl. 

O. B. 

COLONIZATION, GREEK (750-500 b.c.). The 
character of early Greek colonization was primarily 
agrarian (Thuc. i. 15 ; Hdt. 4. 150 ff., on Cyrene; Strabo 
257, on Rhegium; Strabo 380, Archilochus in Athenaeus 

4. 167, on Syracuse; the com ear on coins of Meta- 
pontum). There was, however, considerable trade be- 
tween Greece and neighbouring lands, even before 800 
B.c. (Blakeway, BSA xxxiii). The seamen who carried 
Geometric pottery to Sicily and to Cumae no doubt 
helped to direct the peasant colonists; and some very 
early colonies, far afield, seem to have been primarily 
trading posts, e.g. the first settlements at Sinope and at 
Cumae (Bum, World of Hesiod (1936), 179 ff.). 

2. Sicily and south Italy formed the most important 
colonial area. Chalcis (with recruits from other States) 
planted Rhegium, Zancle (later Messene), Naxos, Catana, 
Leontini; Corinth founded Syracuse and the half-way 
house of Corcyra; Megara settled Sicilian Megara. In 
Italy Sybaris, Croton, Metapontum were colonized by 
Achaeans, Tarentum by Spartans, Locri by Locrians. 
There are traces of Eretrians around Cumae and at 
Corcyra before the Corinthians (Thuc. 6. 3-5 ; Strabo, 
bks. 5 and 6; etc.). All these foundations were of the 
late eighth century save Cumae, which was older. 
A generation later came eastern Greeks — Rhodians and 
Cretans to Lindii on the *Cold Stream’ of Gela (Thuc. 
6. 4), and Colophonians to Siris (Justin 20. 2). 

3. After two further generations there was apparently 
a concerted thrust farther west, when Selinus was 
foimded by the western Megara and Himera by Zancle 
(c. 630). Phocaea opened up the Adriatic and the farther 
west, Massilia being the greatest of numerous colonies in 
Liguria and Spain (c. 600). Gela founded Agrigentum 

585 ; but a Rhodo-Cnidian settlement of Lilybaeum, 

580, was foiled by the natives, and soon after this 


Carthage first intervened in Sicily (Justin 18. 7). There- 
after the Greeks made little progress and even lost some 
outposts (e.g. Maenace near Malaga and Alalia in Corsica, 
both Phocaean) in face of the opposition of Carthage and 
Etruria (Hdt. i. 163-7; 5. 43-7; Strabo 156). 

4* In Africa, Carthage and Egypt stopped Greek 
expansion, save round Cyrene, and at the unique treaty- 
port of Naucratis (Hdt. 4. 150-60 ; 2. 178). In the Levant 
Sennacherib claimed to have 'drawn the lonians like fish 
from the sea, and given peace to Cilicia and Tyre*; 
Phoenicians maintained their foothold in Cyprus, though 
even during the Persian Wars Greek traders had at least 
a ‘factory* at Ras Shamra in Phoenicia; Cymaean Side 
and Samian Nagidus and Cclendcris remained small and 
half barbarous ; in Lycia, Rhodian Phaselis alone became 
important. 

5. In Thrace the natives imposed a barrier; but 

Thasos, colonized from Paros, prospered exceedingly, 
and Maronea (Chian), Aenos (Lesbian), and Abdera 
(Teian) ultimately grew rich on wine and the slave-trade. 
The peninsulas of Chalcidice offered sheltered sites, but 
restricted territory; here Andros, Chalcis, and Eretria 
founded many cities (Thuc. 4. 84; 103; 123); but Olyn- 
thus and Amphipolis were not Greek till the 'fifth 
century. \ 

6 . In Propontis, Mytilene (at Sestos), Teos (Car^ia), 
Phocaea (Lampsacus), Colophon (Myrlea), Paros tind 
Erythrae (Parion), were among the early colonizers ; then 
Miletus, with Abydos, Cyzicus, etc., almost mono- 
polized the passage. But Megara, evidently friendly 
with Miletus, occupied Chalcedon (675 B.c.), Selymbria 
(a first venture into Thrace), and finally Byzantium 

(657). 

7. After this, Pontic colonization began in earnest. Of 
Miletus* numerous colonies, the greatest were Panti- 
capaeum; Olbia (c. 645) tapping the ‘Black Earth Belt*; 
Sinope; Trapezus. Megarian Heraclea in Bithynia 
became a considerable land -power, and founded Hera- 
clea in Crimea, Callatis, Mesembria, etc. Phocaean 
Amisus (566) was probably, like Samian Perinthus (599), 
the result of armed monopoly-breaking (cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Graec. 57). The economic importance of the Pontus 
was immense ; its contribution to Greek culture negligible 
— physical conditions were too different. Hellenism 
flourished essentially between the isotherms 40® for 
January and 80® for July. Outside these limits, roughly, 
are found some Greek settlements, but little Greek art 
or thought. There was, however, something to broaden 
the mind of old Greece in the spectacle of a land 'where 
an earthquake is considered a portent, and where they 
grow com for export* (Hdt. 4. 17 ; 28), no leas than in the 
strange peoples of Africa and Asia. 

8. Late and exceptional was the 'Corinthian Empire’ 
in north-west Greece. Epidamnus (c. 625), Apollonia, 
Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucas, with Potidaea in Chal- 
cidice (594), were all Cypselid foundations, representing 
a coherent, personal plan. Here alone Greeks, with 
‘tyrannical* ruthlessness, colonized among Greeks; and 
here alone, before the Athenian cleruchies (q.v.), Greek 
colonies remained politically dependent on the mother 
city. The attempt to keep Corcyra similarly dependent, 
however, probably led to the 'earliest Greek naval battle’ 
(Thuc. I. 13), and provoked a feud. Cf. the Corcyraean 
claim that 'colonists are not sent out to be subjects, but 
to bd equals*; and the Corinthian reply that they only 
expected 'to be acknowledged leaders and receive the 
customary respect* (ib. 34 ; 38). 

9* The customary honours included preferential 
treatment at temples, games, etc. ; but Corinth’s 'over- 
magistrates* at Potidaea (imhrujLiovpyoi, Thuc. i. 56) 
remained exceptional. Political independence, however, 
was compatible with filial feelings. Rich, spectacular 
Syracuse sought help from compact, stable Corinth 
against Athens or Carthage; Tarentum from Sparto; 
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PerinthuB from Samoa. If a colony colonized, she asked 
for a Founder from the metropolis (e.g. Thuc. i. 24). If 
two cities colonized jointly, one was the official metro- 
polis, the other might give the colony its name (e.g. 
Cumae, Naxos, Gela— officially Lindii). Amphi polls, in 
revolt from Athens, made Brasidas its ‘Founder’ instead 
of Hagnon the Athenian (Thuc. 5. ii). Filial friendship 
was often reinforced by a thriving trade, which comprised 
not only metal and valuables, as before, but colonial food 
and metropolitan objects of industry. With the growth 
of a trading class and specialist manufactures, aristo- 
cracies became outworn and ‘tyrants’ arose as leaders of 
the imenfranchised. Thus, through colonization, the 
whole politics and economy of Greece were revolution- 
ized ; and thus in turn the need for large-scale coloniza- 
tion was brought to an end. See also articles on various 
cities. 

J. L. Myres, CAH iii, ch. 25; A. Gwynn, JIIS 1918, 88 ff.; 
A. R. Bum, JHS 1935, 130 (chronology). A. 11 . B. 

COLONIZATION, GREEK (5th and 4th cc.), see 

CLERUCHY. 

COLONIZATION, HELLENISTIC. The diffusion 
of Greek settlers through Asia and Egypt in the century 
after Alexander’s conquests was as far-reaching in every 
sense as the earlier colonial movements. Greece in the 
fourth century had suffered cruelly from unemployment, 
but now the Macedonian rulers of the new lands needed 
Greek soldiers for their armies, and a Greek population 
attached to themselves (as their native subjects were not), 
to occupy places strategically or economically important. 
Alexander himself gave the lead. Ills greatest colony, 
Alexandria in Egypt, was the type of the new city, 
founded with an eye to trade and to creating a splendid 
Greek centre of administration. His military settlements 
in Sogdiana were likewise imitated by his successors 
wherever they had turbulent subjects to restrain or a 
dangerous frontier to hold. 

In Egypt, apart from Alexandria itself (q.v.), the 
colonizing process was mainly for military purposes. 
Land (kleros) was assigned to soldiers individually, with 
a military obligation which passed to each occupant in 
successive generations. The ‘cleruchs’ did not form 
political communities, a lack which probably explains 
the failure, in time, of the Ptolemaic system to fulhl its 
original military object. 

In Asia, the military kleros carried the same obliga- 
tions; but the wide, open spaces allowed, and even 
demanded, communal groups of settlers. Most of the 
new Greek ‘cities’ began as military colonies. The 
possibilities of colonization on these lines were realized 
by Antigonus I and probably by the Ptolemies in their 
Asiatic provinces ; but the greatest work was done by the 
first two Seleucids. Clusters of colonies in Bactria- Sog- 
diana to guard the northern frontier, in Media to pre- 
serve vital communications and overawe hill-tribes, in 
Asia Minor and Syria to facilitate quick mobilizations in 
war-time, formed the backbone of the Selcucid mili- 
tary system, and idtimately of Greek civilization in Asia. 
Natui^ly they did not remain mere military centres. 
Greek civilians went to live there, and many foreigners ; 
and in time they became self-governing cities (poleis) with 
the normal Greek institutions and the minimum of 
political interference from the king. Their citizen-body 
probably consisted always of Greeks (or Macedonians, 
Thracians, etc.) only, and Greek was dways the official 
language, even in cities with large native populations. 
Only in northern India, in the ‘Greek* empire of Deme- 
trius and Menander in the second century B.C., are there 
signs of a more liberal policy towards the conquered, 
dictated partly by the fewness of the Greek immigrants, 
but partly, too, by the political genius of Demetrius. In 


India the bold experiment did not survive to leave a 
permanent impression ; but in the Near and Middle East 
the new cities, with all their limitations, remained for 
centuries the great representatives of civilization under 
Roman, and even under Parthian, rule. 

V. S. Tacherikower, Du hellenistuchen StddtegrOndungen von 
Alexander dem Grossen bis auf die RSmerzeit (1927); W. W. Torn, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), capecially ch. 1 ('The 
Seleucid Settlement’), iiS ff. (Bactria); 243 ff. (India); E. Bikerman, 
Institutions des Sdleucides (1938), 74 ff. and 157 ff.; Rostovtreff, 
Hellenutic World (1941). G. T. G. 

COLONIZATION, ROMAN. The earliest colonies of 
Roman citizens were small groups of 300 families sent to 
garrison the Roman coastline at Ostia, Antium (338 
B.C.), and Tarracina (329 B.c,). Others were added as the 
Roman territory expanded, through reluctance to main- 
tain a permanent fleet. In 218 there were twelve such 
coloniae mariiimae. After 200 B.c. citizen colonies were 
used to guard the coasts of Italy in general. Coloni 
retained their Roman citizenship because the early 
colonies were within Roman territory, and were too small 
to form an independent res publica ; colonies might be a 
mere enclave witliin an existing community. Thus 
citizen colonies are distinct from Latin colonics which, 
though largely manned by Romans, were autonomous 
States established outside Roman territory (see latini, 

I US lath). Coloni maritimi were normally exempt from 
legionary service, though the exemption was revocable, 
and were bound not to absent themelves by night from 
their colonies in time of war. C. 177 B.c. the system 
of citizen colonies was reorganized. They were assimi- 
lated to Latin colonies, and the use of the latter aban- 
doned. Henceforth citizen colonies are large — from 
two to five thousand men — and are employed for the 
same purposes as Latin colonies formerly. Generous 
allotments of land were given and their internal organiza- 
tion was changed also. They remained citizen colonies 
but received extensive powers of local government with 
annual magistrates — duoviri^ praeiores, or duoviri praS’- 
tores — a council, consilium, and priestly officials. Not 
many of the new style were founded till the Gracchan 
age, when a further change took place in their employ- 
ment. Henceforth colonies were founded not for strategic 
but for political reasons, either as an emigration scheme 
for the proletariat or to provide for veteran soldiers. But 
under the Principate strategic centres were usually chosen 
for such colonies. 

2. The first foundation outside Italy was the Gracchan 
Junonia at Carthage. Its charter was revoked, but the 
coloni retained their allotments. In 118 B.c. Narbo 
Martius was successfully founded in Provence despite 
senatorial objections to overseas colonies. Marius settled 
veterans in Africa and Corsica, but not in regular colonies. 
Caesar and the Second Triumvirate established the 
practice of transmarine foundations. Some colonists 
were still drawn from the civilian population, notably 
at the refounding of Carthage and Corinth, also at Urso 
in Spain. Such colonics were known as coloniae civicae, 
being exceptional. Colonies sent to places where native 
communities already existed encouraged the romaniza- 
tion of the latter, which eventually received citizenship 
and municipal rights and coalesced with the colony. 
Augustus established numerous colonies not only in 
Narbonensis, the Spanish provinces, Africa, and Maure- 
tania, but also in the East, notably the group in Asia 
Minor, surrounding the rebellious Homonadenses. 
Claudius began the regular colonization of the Balkan 
provinces and the northern frontier. These processes 
continued till Hadrian. Thenceforth no new colonies 
were founded. The increasing tendency to local recruit- 
ment of legionaries rendered veteran colonies unnecessary. 
Instead, ffie title of colony and ius coloniae became a 
privilege increasingly sought out by mumdpia as the 
highest grade of civic dignity. This process began when 
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Claudius conferred the title upon the capital cities of 
certain Gallic communes, but only became considerable 
in the second century (see municipium, ius italicum). 
Colonies usually adopted the names of their founders 
and subsequent benefactors, sometimes to an extravagant 
degree. 

3. The arrangements for local government in Caesa- 
rean and Imperial colonies were a more complex develop- 
ment of the earlier system. Colonial magistracies ivere 
always more uniform than municipal magistracies, and 
soon came to resemble a standardized, small-scale replica 
of the Roman Constitution. Hence the later popularity 
of the ius coloniae. Duoviri iure dicundo replaced consuls 
and praetors ; then came aediles and sometimes quaestors. 
Pontifices and augurs looked after cults and religion. The 
census was taken by duoviri quinquennales, replaced in 
some Italian colonies by censores. Ex-magistrates passed 
into the council of decuriones (q.v.), sometimes called 
conscripti. 

4. Colonization was sometimes unofficial. In the later 
Republic casual immigrants established pagi and conven- 
tus (qq.v.) civium Romanorum in native communities, 
thus spreading Roman civilization and forming the basis 
of future municipia. See also agfr publicus. 

Ancient Sources, (i) Republic: Scattered references in Livy, 
Cicero (cap. Leg. Agr. bk, 2), etc. Inscriptions, eap. Dessau, ILH 
6087. (2) Empire: Strabo and Pliny, etc. Inscriptions, CIL passim. 

Modern Literature, (i) Republic: K. J. Dcloch, Rum. Gesch.\ 
E. Kornemann, ‘Colonia’ in PW (lists); H. Rudolph, Stadt und 
Staat im rdmtschen Jtaltcn (1935); F. Wilson in BSR xiii (on Ostia); 

A. N. Shcrwin- White, The Roman Citizenship (1939). (2) Empire. 
Above, and Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (1926); ' 1 *. S. R. Broughton, The Romantzation of 
Africa Procumutaris (1929); E. Kornemann, ‘Conventus’ in PW; 
Premerstem, 'lus Italicum* in PW\ Rostovtzdl, Roman Empire; 
M. Grant, From Impenum to Auctoritas (1946). A. N. S.-W. 

COLONUS. (a) A member of a colonia (see coloniza- 
tion, roman), (h) A tenant farmer, Ager publicus (q.v.) 
and municipal domains were normally let to coloni^ as 
were the estates of private landlords when slave gangs 
were abandoned in the first century B.C., and also im- 
perial estates. Private and imperial estates were usually 
managed by bailiffs (vilici), often slaves or freedmen of 
the owner, or farmers-gencral (conductores, mancipes), 
who cultivated a home iarm and let the other farms to 
coloni and collected their rents. The rent was at first 
usually a fixed sum of money, later generally a share of 
the crops ; on African estates the coloni also owed a few 
days’ labour in the year on the home farm. On some 
municipal estates the tenure was perpetual, so long as a 
fixed rent charge (vectigal, q.v.) was paid. Nominally 
leases were for five years, but tenure tended to become 
hereditary. Perpetual tenure by emphyteutic leases (see 
emphyteusis) was granted to coloni who reclaimed waste 
land. In the fourth century coloni were forbidden to 
abandon their farms, and their children were obliged to 
succeed tliem. 

R. Clausing, The Roman Co/onatc (192 5) ; M. Rostovtzeff, 'Studien 
zur Gcschichte des r 5 mischen Kolonatcs’ {Arch. Pap.^ Deiheft i, 
1910). A. H. M. J. 

COLONUS (KoXwvos limios, as distinguished from 
KoXmvos dyopalos, on which the so-called Theseum 
stands), Sophocles’ birthplace, is a hill a mile north of 
Athens, where Oedipus found refuge and was buried. 
The assembly which set up the Four Hundred in 411 

B. c. was held in the sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios. 
There stood the bronze threshold of Hades, by which 
Theseus and Pirithous descended. The olives and 
nightingales have given place to a water-tower. T. J. D. 

COLOR in rhetoric is often applied to embellished 
diction, but also specially to a plausible excuse or pallia- 
tion of an offence debated in a Controversia. In this 
sense it enters into the title of the elder Seneca’s collec- 
tion. As a conjecture of motive or explanation for some 


act, it is contrasted with a quaestio which can be supported 
by arguments (Controv, 1. 5. 9). The danger was that 
a color might be too far-fetched (i. 6. 9 'longe arcessito 
colore’) or supremely silly (9. 4. 22 ‘colorem stultissimum 
induxit’). Seneca quotes many examples for approval or 
disapproval. About the Vestal who survived being 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, he cites Junius Otho’s 
color ‘Perhaps she prepared for her punishment and 
practised falling from the time when she began her 
offence’! (1.3. 11), an intolerable fatuity from the author 
of four books on colores\ (2, 1 . 33 ). J. W. D. 

COLOSSEUM, the medieval name of Amphitheatrum 
Flavium, near the Colossus Neronis, built by Vespasian 
over Nero’s ‘stagnum domus aureae’. The axes measure 
188 metres and 156 metres, the height 48-50 metres. 
Vespasian dedicated in a.d. 79 two stories faced in 
travertine and treated in Doric and simplified Ionic 
arcades respectively. Titus added a third, Corinthian, 
arcade carrying a fourth tier of blind arcading broken by 
windows set alternately in its podium and panels, the 
former windows being surmounted by bronze cHpei. 
Next came mast-corbels for the awning, worked by 
sailors. The seating was in three tiers, two in Vespa^an’s 
building, the third, with standing-room above it, iii the 
addition by 'I’itus. I'he arena was cut off by a fence and 
high platform carrying marble chairs for guilds and 
officials, and, on the short axes, imperial or magisterial 
boxes. The arena was floored in timber, covering dens 
for beasts, mechanical elevators, and drains. Audiences, 
estimated at 45,000, were regulated outside the building 
in a plot bordered by bollards, and held tickets corres- 
ponding to the numbered arcades, whence an elaborate 
system of staircases commodiously served all parts of the 
auditorium. 

The amphitheatre was restored by Nerva and Trajan 
(CIL vi. 32254-5), Pius (S.H.A., Pius 8), between 217 
and 238 (Diu Cass. 78. 25; S.H.A. Elagabalus 17, Alex, 
Sev. 24, Max. et Balb, i. 14), in 250 (Hieron. ab Abr. 
2268), after 442 (CIL vi. 32086-9) and 470 (CIL vi. 
32091-2, 32188-9), about 508 (CIL vi. 32094) and in 523 
(Cassiod. Var. 5. 42). 

G. L. Taylor and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome 
(1874), 114-29; C. niilscn, Rimi. Mitt. 1897; II. M. R. Leopold, 
Med. Nederl. Hist. Inst. Rom. iv. 39-76; A. von Gerkan, Rom. mitt. 
1925 ; G. Cozzo, Archtteltura ed Arli decorative u. 273-91. 1 . A K. 

COLOTES (i), Greek sculptor and pupil of Phidias, 
native of Paros. He was the assistant of Phidias at Elis 
when Phidias was constructing the famous chrysele- 
phantine statue of Zeus. Colotes himscli made an ivory 
statue of Asclepius at Cyllene. No work of his survives. 

S. C. 

COLOTES (2) of Lampsacus (4th-3rd c. B.c.), pupil 
and fanatical admirer of Epicurus. Works: Against 
Plato’s Lysis \ Against the Euthydemus (both ed. by W. 
Cronert in Kolotes u. Menedemus, 1906); Against the 
Gorgias ; Against the Republic j "'On Kara rd rwv dXXwv 
tl>iXoa 6 <f>a}v boyfiara ouSe ^rjv coriv. From Plutarch Adv. 
Coloten we learn that the last-named work tried, in a 
superficial and ill-informed way, to show that any theory 
of knowledge other than the empiricism of Epicurus 
affords no secure basis for practical life. 

PW 11.1120, W.D.R. 

COLOURS, SACRED. Three colours are especially 
important for sacral purposes in antiquity; they are 
white, black, and red, the last being understood in the 
widest possible sense, to include purple, crimson, even 
violet (cf. E. Wunderlich, ‘Die Bedeunmg der roten Farbe 
im Kultus der Griechen und R6mer’, 1925 (RCW xx. 

x) I ff.). 

White is in general a festal colour, associated with 
things of good omen, such as sacrifioes to the celestial 
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gods (white victims are regular for this purpose in both 
Greece and Rome). See for instance //. 3. 103, where a 
white lamb is brought for sacrifice to Helios (q.v.) ; the 
scholiast rightly says that as the Sun is bright and male, 
a white male lamb is brought for him, while Earth, being 
dark and female, gets a black ewe-lamb (cf. Verg. G. 2, 
146 for the white bulls pastured along Clitumnus for 
sacrificial purposes). It is the colour of the clothing 
generally worn on joyous occasions (e.g. Eur. Ale. 923, 
Martial 4. 2, whereon see Friedlaencler) ; of horses used 
on great festivals such as (probably) that of Demeter and 
Persephone at Syracuse (Find. Ol. 6. 95, cf. J. Rumpel, 
Lex. Pindaricum, 1883, s.v. XevKnnTos, and cf. Leucip- 
pus). In Rome, white horses drew the chariot of a 
triumphator (Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii.* 586). 

Black on the contrary is associated with the chthonian 
gods and mourning (Ilomer and Euripides, ll.ee.), and 
with the dead (hence the Erinyes wear sombre clotliing, 
^aiox^TwveSi Aesch. Cho. 1049, as infernal powers). 
There arc, however, exceptions. At Argos, white was 
the mourning-colour (Socrates of Argos in Plat. Quaest. 
Rom. 26); Plutarch’s assertion that white was the colour 
of Roman mourning will hardly pass muster, see Rose, 
Rom. Quest, of Plut. (1924), 180. Hence to wear it at a 
festival was both ill-mannered and unlucky (Martial, l.c., 
cf. Ov. lb. 102 and the scholiast there). The above facts 
easily explain why ‘white’ and ‘black’ respectively mean 
‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ when used of a day, etc. 'Phe 
natural association of white with light and black with dark- 
ness is explanation enough, but it may be added that 
white garments are conspicuously clean (cf. Od. 4. 750 
for clean clothes at prayer), black ones suggest the un- 
washen condition of a moumcr; cf. dead, disposal of. 
See further G. Radkc, Die Bedeu^ungder weissen und der 
schiuarzcit Farben (Diss., Berlin, 1936). 

Red has more complicated associations, for which see 
Wunderlich, op. cit. It would seem to suggest blood, 
and therefore death and the underworld (hence, e.g., the 
use of red flags in cursing, Lysias 6. 51), but also blood 
as the source or container ot life, wherefore a red ban- 
dage or wrapping of some kind is common in ancient, 
especially popular medicine, and also the ruddy colour 
of healthy flesh and various organs of the body, where- 
fore it is associated with rites of fertility on occasion 
(e.g. statues of Priapus, Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 5). Perhaps 
because red, or purple, is the colour of light, red is on 
occasion protective, e.g. the practexta of Roman magis- 
trates and children. But it is also associated with the 
burning heat of summer, cf. augurium canarium. 

Other colours are of little or no sacral importance, but 
it may be noted that the veil (fiammeum) of a Roman 
bride, often stated to be red, is distinctly called yellow 
(luteum) by Lucan {Phars. 2. 361) and Pliny (HN 21. 46). 

H. J. R. 

COLUMBARIUM, (i) A Roman dove-cot. These 
were sometimes small and fixed in gables {columina), 
sometimes very large tower-like structures {turres), fitted 
with nesting niches in rows, perches, and running water. 

(2) Columbarium was also applied to the sepulchral 
chambers of large households or of collegia (Mommsen, 
De collegiisy 93), where ash-chests and urns were stored 
in pigeon-holes (/oa, loculi). These appear originally in 
Etruria (G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria i*. 
10, 26), but are a feature of large Roman slave and f reed- 
men groups attached to given households. The most 
striking are those of the Empress Livia, containing some 
3,000 urns, the well-preserved columbarium of Pom- 
ponius Hylas, between Viae Appia and Latina, and the 
three columbaria of Vigna Codini (CIL vi. 4418-880, 
4881-5178, 5179-538), all within the later city wall of 
Rome. 

G. Lugli, The Clatneal MonumenU of Rom i (i 9 » 9 ). 4oo ft 
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COLUMELLA, Lucius Junius Moderatus, contem* 
porary and fellow-countryman of Seneca, was a Spaniard 
of Gades with a hereditary interest in agriculture. He 
served as tribune in the Legio VI Ferrata in Syria and 
Cilicia, c. a.d, ^^{CIL ix. 235). He afterwards acquired an 
estate near Ardea in Latium. 

Works. The subjects of the De Re Rustica {c. a.d. 60) 
are: bk. i, general precepts; bk. 2, land and crops; bks. 

3 and 4, vines; bk. 5, land dimensions, trees; bks. 6 and 
7, domestic animals; bk. 8, poultry, fish-ponds; bk. 9, 
wild cattle, bees ; bk. 10 (in verse, supplementing Virgil’s 
Georgies), gardening; hk. ii, bailiff’s duties, calendar; 
bk. 12, duties of bailiff’s wife. Columella’s De arboribus 
also survives, an earlier and briefer treatment of the 
subject of De R. R. bks. 3-5. His Adversus Astrologos 
and De Lustrationibus etc. are lost. 

Columella writes as a practical and scientific farmer, 
desirous of reviving Roman agriculture ; he deplores the 
importation of foreign com, the multiplication of country- 
seats and the absenteeism of landowners; he advocates 
hard work and personal supervision. He quotes Mago, 
the Carthaginian, as well as Greek and Latin agricultural 
w'riters, liis sources including Cato, Varro, Hyginus, 
Virgil, I'remellius Scrofa, Celsus, Graecinus, Julius 
Atticus. His prose style, which in the prefaces is almost 
Ciceronian, is always lucid and appropriate, and, though 
sensitive to landscape and colour, he avoids the tempta- 
tion of fine writing. In bk. 10, though his Muse some- 
times soars on wings borrowed from Virgil, he reproduces 
the language rather than the spirit of his master. 

Bibliography 
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COLUMNA BELLICA, see bellona, fetiales. 

COLUMNS, detached supporting members in Greek 
and Roman architecture which are circular in section, 
or similar partly detached members called ‘engaged’ 
columns. 'I’hc earliest forms were of wood. Neither 
columns nor engaged columns should be confused with 
‘pillars’, i.e, supporting members which are rectangular 
in section, though an engaged column may form part of 
a larger supporting member known as a ‘pier’. From the 
earliest times important Greek stone or marble columns 
were, or were intended to be, fluted, i.e. decorated with 
parallel concave channels for the whole height of the 
column shaft, though convex ridges having a similar 
decorative function are sometimes iPound in early work. 
The columns of the sixth-century Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus had 44 flutes, but 20 flutes for Doric (exception- 
ally 16 and 24) and 24 for Ionic and Corinthian, became 
standardized ; both Ionic and Corinthian columns having 
deep channels (nearly or quite semicircular in section) 
divided by fillets, in place of the shallow channels of 
Doric columns which meet on a fine edge. Roman 
columns of polished granite or marble were sometimes 
unfluted; or, when fluted, the flutes were partly filled 
in for one-third of the height from the base. 

Greek Doric columns had a shaft and a capital. Greek 
Ionic and Corinthian columns and nearly all Roman 
columns had a base in addition. Practicdly ^ dassical 
column shafts had ‘diminution’, i.e. a diminishing dia- 
meter from the base upwards, and most of them had 
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enUuis, i.e. a slight swelling of the shaft to correct any 
impression of hollowness. Occasionally, Graeco-Roman 
Corinthian columns had 'counter-diminution’, i.e. a re- 
entering curve, producing the greatest diameter at about 
one-third of the shaft height above the base. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method^^ (1938)1 86, 99, 122. T. F. 

COMEDY (GREEK), ORIGINS OF. Aristotle (Poet. 
3-5) could find no recorded evidence about the early stages 
of Greek Comedy before the second decade of the fifth 
century B.c. He says that it developed (and the context 
shows that he is thinking mainly of the actor's share) from 
the share taken by the leaders of phallic processions like 
those which continued in vogue in many parts of Greece 
in his own day, and the statement (which may be a 
conjecture) is doubtless intended to account for the 
presence of an actor in phallic costume in the Old 
Comedy ; but it happens that none of the phallic proces- 
sions of which accounts are preserved shows any near 
affinity to early comedy, and the phallic actor has possibly 
a different origin. He further records a claim of the 
Dorians of Megara to have originated both Sicilian and 
Attic Comedy — ^the former because Epicharmus was a 
Dorian of Megara Hyblaea in Sicily, the latter as having 
arisen out of a form of Comedy which developed during 
the democratic period in the history of Megara in Greece ; 
and passing references in other authors suggest that the 
Athenians of the fifth century knew something of a 
Megarian Comedy of an unrefined kind. 'Fhe one thing 
about which Aristotle seems to be certain is that Comedy 
originated in some kind of kw^iOs, in the performance of 
a band of revellers. 

2 . Of the two types of Comedy which are found in the 
fifth century — the non-choral Sicilian Comedy of Epi- 
charmus, and the Old Comedy of Athens, with a chorus 
as important as the actors — the former had no distin- 
guished composer after Epicharmus and fell away into 
(or was supplanted by) the mime and by the perform- 
ances of actors called of which many pictures 

survive on South Italian vases; the latter received the 
recognition of the State at Athens in 486 b.c., and are 
mainly known to us through the surviving plays of 
Aristophanes. Both appear to have derived important 
elements from Dorian and Peloponnesian sources, in 
particular the phallic actor and (at Athens) his costume, 
and the burlesque of a variety of stock characters, human 
and superhuman. These seem to have figured in little 
plays without a chorus — like the later mimes — some- 
times (as at Sparta) presenting such characters as a quack 
doctor, or a food-stealer or orchard-robber, or a grotesque 
old man or old woman. The two latter are often found 
in Comedy, as is a Peloponnesian dance, the Kordax^ 
commonly associated with the old woman ; and the quack 
doctor may have been one of the many types of pre- 
tentious humbug whose discomfiture is part of the stock- 
in-trade of the Old Comedy. These performances in 
Sparta and elsewhere seem to have been mainly associ- 
ated with the worship of Artemis in some of her more 
primitive forms; but early Corinthian vases give us 
pictures of demonic (and perhaps also of human) figures, 
which arc apparently Dionysiac, and which wear prac- 
tically the same costume — grotesque padding under a 
tight-fitting garment, with or without the phallus — as 
was worn by comic actors on the Attic stage; and since 
the Dionysiac demons of Attica were not of this type, 
it is a probable inference that Attic Comedy derived this 
costume from the Peloponnese. Megara may have served 
as a half-way house between the Peloponnese and Athens. 
It is not known when or how these Dorian and non- 
choral elements came to be combined with those derived 
from the Athenian Kojfio^, and no recorded form of Kwptos 
corresponds exactly with what is required to explain the 


typical forma of Attic Comedy, though some come near 
to it, and probably comic poets borrowed freely from 
any source, and also invented freely for themselves. In 
Aristophanes the general lines of Comedy, particularly 
in the early scenes, are fairly constant. A ludicrous 
person appears with a brilliant and extravagant idea for 
setting the world to rights or getting out of some diffi- 
culty ; a chorus bursts in either in furious opposition or 
in enthusiastic support; there is a scene of violent 
argumentation or horse-play, calming down into a set 
debate (agSn) ; and when the conclusion of this is reached, 
the chorus turn to the audience — in a Kwfios it would be 
to the bystanders watching the revel — and deliver 
addresses to them which alternate with brief chants to 
the gods. These addresses and chants may contain a 
good deal of personal satire, like the exchanges of raillery 
between other Greek processions and the bystanders. 
The literary form of these elements in Comedy is singu- 
larly constant — the symmetrical structure and the use of 
long metres (anapaestic, iambic, trochaic, and others) 
almost throughout; and it does not seem extravagant to 
suppose that there must have been some form of kcv/xo? 
following the same sequence, viz. parados (entrance .etc. 
of chorus), proagon leading to agon or debate, parabusis 
(addresses to audience separated by brief chants), tod 
that into this performance there came to be introduced 
the phallic actor of Dorian mime (unless indeed the lead- 
ing person in the KcLfio^ was sometimes phallic alreaciy) 
and the play of character-types. 

3. The other main group of scenes which, with those 
just described, goes to compose Attic Comedy is mainly 
in iambic trimeters. In these scenes the play of character- 
t^^es predominates, though the chief personage in the 
earlier group of scenes usually takes a leading part, often 
confronting and discomfiting a series of other characters 
in rapid succession. Aristophanes shows an increasing 
skill in combining these two main elements in Comedy — 
doubtless originally separate — into a unity. 

4. The KwfjLo^ was often entirely non-dramatic ; the 
revellers pretended to be no one but themselves, whereas 
the primitive Dorian performers were entirely dramatic. 
But one particular semi-dramatic form of Kojfios was 
certainly Attic and contributed to Comedy, viz. the 
masquerade of revellers disguised as animals, of which 
various early forms are known (partly from vase- 
paintings), and which probably suggested the choruses 
of Birds, Frogs, Wasps, Goats, Storks, Fishes, Riders 
on horseback, etc., which the Attic poets employed. 

5. If an ‘origin’ is required for the normal ending of 

a Comedy in a feast, it is enough to suggest that a Ktjfios 
would naturally have ended so. The fact that Comedy 
at Athens was at first particularly associated with the 
Lenaea suggests that a Kcofio^ of the type required to 
explain it may have formed part of that Dionysiac 
festival, but the various elements (whether Dorian or 
Attic) composing Comedy probably go back to times 
before the introduction of the Dionysiac worship into 
which they were later absorbed, and belong to that stock 
of primitive customs and amusements which seem to be 
common to humanity everywhere. A. W. P.-C. 

COMEDY (GREEK), OLD. Old Greek Comedy falls 
into two main divisions; (i) Sicilian Comedy and (z) 
Attic'Comedy. Of (i) we know very little, except that it 
was written in Doric, that it had no chorus, and that it 
dealt with subjects of general interest, contained a plot, 
and was free from personal and political satire. Some 
of its 'stock' characters (e.g. the parasite) foreshadow 
New Comedy. Except for the shadowy Phormia the only 
exponent of whom we know anything is Epicharmus (c. 
530-440 B.C.), who wrote (to judge from the fragments) 
mythological burlesques, comedies (or farces) of manners, 
and scenes of everyday life — ^perhaps not unlike the 
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mimes of, e.g.. Herodas. Sicilian Comedy seems to have 
died out early, giving place to the Old Attic Comedy. 

2. This was at filnt acted by amateurs {idtXovraLx 
Arist. Poet. 1449^2) and obtained official recognition 
later than Tragedy. It is likely that in early times T ragedy 
was acted at the Great Dionysia (March) and Comedy 
at the Lenaea (January), though later both forms of drama 
were exhibited at both festivals. In spite of this *the 
archon gave a chorus* to Comedy (i.e. Athens officially 
recognized and subsidized it) at the Dionysia earlier 
than at the Lenaea. Suidas (s.v. XiojvlSt}?) assigns the 
first comic aytLv to 486 D.c. This date is more or less 
confirmed by epigraphic evidence, for we know from the 
dramatic fastiilG ii*. 2318) that Magnes won a Dionysiac 
victory in 472, while in the Victors’ list (/G ii*. 2325) his 
name stands sixth, which fact sets the start of the comic 
aywv some years earlier than 472. The date of the first 
comic dyd)V at the Lenaea is put with much probability 
by Capps {AJPhil. xxviii. 179 ff.) as 441-440 b.c. 

3. Little is known of the earliest writers of Attic 
Comedy, Epicharmus (q.v.) is said by Aristotle {Poet. 
1448*33) to have lived ttoAAoj Trporepo^ Xioivihov koI 
Mayvrjros', but Aristotle himself admits that he knows 
little of the early history of Comedy Swi to p>Tj o-ttooSclJc- 
aOai (aMjv) (Poet. 1449*38), and it is more likely that 
Epicharmus was an older contemporary of the other two. 
Suidas gives Chionides’ first (?) victory as 486. Still more 
shadowy are the names of Euetes, Euxenides. and Myllus 
whom Suidas (s.v. ‘Epicharmus’) gives as active in 
Athens c. 484. Of Euxenides nothing further is known. 
Euetes occurs in the list of tragic victors. Myllus (= the 
Squinter) may have been no more than a stock character 
of farce (cf. Latin Dossenus, etc.). He is, however, 
mentioned by Diomedes (together with Susarion and 
Magnes) and by the paroemiographers. Magnes (q.v.) 
is the first comic writer who is more than a name. 

4* The normal number of competing comedies was 
five — 80 Arist. Ath. Pol. 56. 3, a figure confirmed for the 
years 440-431 by a Roman inscription (IG xiv. 1097), for 
388 B.c. by Ar. Pint. arg. 4, and for the end of the fourth 
century by didascalic inscriptions (Wilhelm, op. cit. inf. 
43 ff.). The number was reduced to three during the 
Peloponnesian War, doubtless from motives of economy 
(arga. to Ar. Ach.^ Eq.^ Vesp.^ Ran.). The production of 
each play was financed by the choregus (see choregia); 
the chorus was trained either by the poet himself as 8iSd- 
OKoXos or by a friend acting as such. For leave to produce 
at the Dionysia the poet applied (x^pov airciv) to the 
Archon (Arist. Ath. Pol. 56. 5), at the Lenaea to the 
Archon hasileus (ib. 57. i). It seems probable that at 
least in the fifth century not more than one play could 
be produced by any one 8i8da/caAo? at the same festival. 
According to arg, Ar. Vesp. Aristophanes gained first 
prize with his Wasps produced Sia ^lAcuviSou, while 
Philonides won second prize as his own SiSda^oAo? ; but 
it is likely that the words 8 id tPiXwvlSov should be 
excised. In the fourth and third centuries, however, 
there are undoubted cases of two plays produced by one 
SiSdaicaAo?. It is clear from schol. Ar. Eccl. loz and 
Ran. 367 that tl^ poet received the pecuniary prize; and 
in the Victors’ list it is the poet’s name that appears. In 
the fasti, however (i.e. in the official list), the name of the 
hiSdaKO^os is inscribed. 

5, At the Athenian festivals new plays were regularly 
produced, and it was very rarely that an old one was 
restaged. Not until 339 B.c. do we get the regular 
reproduction of an old play unaltered — the reacting of 
the Frogs (arg. i, Ar. Ran.) was exceptional. On the 
other hand, a poet could rewrite and reproduce a play, 
as Aristophanes rewrote the Clouds and Teleclides the 
Ereppoi (iG xiv, 1098*). Old plays were also frequently 
reproduced at various country Dionysia (cf. Aesc^n, 1. 
157. and see Kdrte in Gnomon xi. 631 ff.). 

6. The question whether the State could, or ever did. 


interfere with a poet’s napfrqoia is a vexed one. Schol. 
Ar. Ach. 67 mentions a law nepi rod pTf {ovopaorl) 
Kco/xojScfti/ as in force from 439 to 437 B.c., and schol. Ar. 
Av. 1297 attributes another such law to Syracosius in 
415 B.c. (Antimachus’ }Pi^<fnop.a mentioned in Schol. Ar. 
Ach. 1150 is a palpable misinterpretation of the passage). 

It is more probable, however (so Kdrte. art. in PW), 
that no such ‘law* ever existed, though politicians could 
and did bring private actions against libellous poets, as 
did Cleon against Aristophanes after the production of 
the Babylonians (schol. Ar. Ach. 378) and possibly 
Alcibiades against Eupolis after that of the Baptae, 
though tradition (Platon. DifJ. Com. § 4 ; Cic. Alt. 6. 1. 18) 
attributes to Alcibiades more violent methods. 

7. The subject-matter par excellence of Old Comedy 
is personal invective, mainly against political characters 
and individuals otherwise notorious. The politicians 
attacked were, as a rule, those of the popular party, such 
as Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus; though the poets are not 
to be supposed to be themselves necessarily of oligarchic 
sympathies. Besides politicians, poets, philosophers, and 
musicians came frequently under the poet’s lash; e.g. 
Euripides, Socrates, and Connus (Socrates’ music master, 
attacked by Ameipsias in a comedy bearing his name). 
Another (and later — see crates i) class of Comedy, not to 
be sharply differentiated from the comedy of invective, 
is what may be called the comedy of fantasy, typified by 
Aristophanes* Birds. A third type is mythological 
burlesque ; a type perhaps commoner in Middle Comedy 
but well established in Old Comedy, as the titles of 
Aristophanes* plays (if nothing else) would suggest. 
Mythological burlesque is traceable ffom Epicharmus 
down, and Platonius {Diff. Com. § 7) is wrong in saying 
that such plays had neither chorus nor parabasis. 
Cratinus* ^Obvaarj^ had both (frs. 144-6), Another type 
again is the comedy of everyday life. Out of this 
developed New Comedy. Comedies of this class are 
rare in the fifth century, though we find a certain number, 
mostly with the names of iralpat as titles. Broadly 
speaking, the comic poets did not specialize individually 
in particular genres. 

8. Old Comedy, to judge from what remains of it. was 

written on a fixed plan. First came (A) the ‘Attic* part 
(see above) lasting until the parabasis. This comprised 
(i) the prologue — not the prologue of, e.g., Euripides, 

but a scene descriptive to the audience of the subject 
matter of the play. The slaves' dialogue in Ar. Eq. is a 
good example. Next (2) the parodos or entrance of the 
chorus. Then the development of the plot, which 
generally contained (3) an ay(Lv, the set contest or dis- 
pute that figures in nearly all Aristophanes* plays. (There 
is none in Ach. or Thesm. ; in Eq. and Nub. there are two.) 
Part (A) is written partly in iambic trimeters, partly in 
other measures. The parabasis (B) is the addms of the 
poet made through the chorus and coryphaeus to the 
audience. It is generally (Av. and Thesm. are exceptions) 
unconnected with the action of the play and concerned 
with personal and political questions of the time. The 
third main division of Old Comedy is (C) the 'Dorian* 
or episodic part. This is a series of scenes of a more or 
less farcical character in which the main personage of 
the play puts to flight various unwelcome visitors. These 
scenes are always written in iambic trimeters and are 
interpunctuated by short choric songs. Occasionally, as 
in Ar. Ran., they are broken by the dywv, which in this 
case, exceptionally, comes after the parabasis. The 
episodes are brought to an end by the exodus, a Ktbpos 
consisting usually of the main character and the chorus. 
This KLjfios is lacking in Ar. Nub. and Thesm. 

9. As in fully developed Tragedy, the number of 
actors was limited to three — first, according to Tzetzes 
(Kaibel. CGF 18) by Cratinus. Aristotle (Poet. 1449^3) 
says 'no one knows who fixed the number of comic 
actors'. These actors were grotesquely padded before 
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and behind and furnished with leather phalli and masks. 
The chorus probably numbered twenty-four (Poll. 4. 
109; schdll. Ar. Av. 297; Ach. 21 1) and was divided into 
two semi-choruses. It was dressed in appropriate costume 
(e.g. as birds in Ar. Av.), part of which it removed in 
order to dance (Ar. Ach. 627, dnoSuvres", schol. Pax 
729). Sometimes a play had a secondary chorus (Trapa;^©- 
prjYqfjLa)] cf, Ar. Ran.^ in which the uvorai form the 
chorus, the Frogs the napaxoprjyrjfLa. The leader of the 
chorus was the coryphaeus. It seems likely that where 
the chorus sang in two semi-choruses the coryphaeus 
would lead semi-chorus A, a secondary coryphaeus 
leading semi-chorus B. 
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COMEDY (GREEK), MIDDLE. From Old Comedy 
there was continuous development through the Middle 
period (c. 400-c. 320 b.c.) into the New: Middle merged 
into New, yet separate names are convenient. (Earlier 
Greek criticism recognized dpxo-^o. and KaLvrj (or vea) only, 
e.g. Arist. Eth. Nic. H28®22; p^corj was added later. See 
PLATONius.) Development was accompanied by decrease 
in variety of interest, the New Comedy being almost 
entirely devoted to the dramatization of love-plots. 

2. The downfall of Athens, 404 b.c., vitally affected 

the comic stage : other themes replaced those which had 
evoked the brilliant wit and extravagant fancy of Aristo- 
phanes and his contemporaries, and Comedy was led to 
adapt its structure to the conduct of a play of intrigue 
by greatly diminishing the role of the chorus and develop- 
ing the importance of the ineioo^La. In Aristophanes’ 
Plutus (388 B.c.) the transition to Middle Comedy is 
already visible: (MSS.) indicates an interpolated 

lyric (e^/ 3 oAt/xov), loosely connected with the comedy. 
Lyric measures are found in Middle Comedy fragments 
(e.g. Eubulus frs. 104, 105, CAF ii. igg), some in 
monodies (Axionicus fr. 4, CAF ii. 413, parodying 
Euripides). Evidence for chorus in Middle Comedy: 
Alexis fr, 237 and papyrus fragment, "I’imocles fr. 25 
(CAF ii. 462); Heniochus fr. 5 (ibid. 433). But the 
chorus is no longer the poet’s mouthpiece. 

3. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 4. ii 28^20) attests that the 
Comedy of his time (the developed Middle Comedy) had 
renounced (with the phallus and the paunch) the aloxpo- 
Xoyia of Old Comedy, replacing it by uTrdvota; and the 
extant remains of Middle and New Comedy, with 
negligible exceptions, bear this out. Personal invective 
(Kwpiw^elv ovopLaari) against contemporaries was not 
discarded so quickly or completely as obscenity (PI. Leg. 
II* 935 Isoc. On Peace 14; Acschin. i. 157): indeed, a 
greater proportion of titles are proper names in Middle 
Comedy than in Old. Political attacks arc found early 
in the period (and one comparatively late — Mnesimachus’ 
Philippus; and see timocles). Courtesans and philo- 
sophers (Aristophon’s /JAdreuv, and passages on Plato and 
the Academy, Pythagoreans, the Lyceum, Cynics, and 
Cyrenaics) were prominent subjects. Parasites, gluttons, 
fishmongers, and cooks played a large part; eating and 
drinking were endlessly discussed, (The above-men- 
tioned characters, with others, e.g. old men, young men, 
and slaves, appeared regularly as stock ’characters’, and 
were further elaborated in the New Comedy.) Burlesque 
of mythology (well established in Old Comedy, q.v., para. 
7) became common in Middle Comedy — in two types, 


(i) directly from the myth, (2) from the treatment of the 
myth by some tragedians, especially Euripides, but also 
Sophocles, and less frequently Aeschylus. This irapa- 
rpaytuBclv influenced the diction, representation, and 
structure of Comedy. 

4. Before long, the realistic depiction of daily life (not 
unlmown in Old Comedy, q.v., para. 7) became the 
chief aim in Comedy (cf. the titles of Antiphanes and 
other Middle Comedy poets). Ordinary, commonplace 
life is no easy subject to treat interestingly on the stage ; 
and Antiphanes (fr. 191, Uovr^ais) contrasts the comic 
poet’s more difficult lot with the tragedian’s, whose plot 
is already familiar, and the deus ex machina at hand — the 
comic writer has no such resources. 

5. By study, or parody, of Tragedy, especially of 
Euripides (as well as by observation of life), comic poets 
learned to employ certain motives — the love-motive, and 
the exposure of children with their subsequent recogni- 
tion. Such titles as AvTcpwaa (Antiphanes, Nicostratus) 
and the many names of foreign women COXvvOia, 
MiXrjGLa) show that love is an important element in 
certain plays ; cf. the Greek Middle Comedy original of 
Plautus* Persa. Again, the tragic motive of flight to the 
altar (used in Aristophanes, Thesm. 689 ff.) appears in 
the Alexis papyrus. 

6. Numerous fragments show that the most striking 
characteristic of Middle Comedy is observation of con- 
temporary types and manners (d ^<Dypd<f>o£ , 6 pcfiiplpLot- 
po£). Yet not a single comedy can be reconstructed 
with any degree of certainty, since the extant passages 
were quoted to illustrate food and drink, moral principles, 
or lexicography — not dramatic technique nor comic 
force. (Contrast New Comedy, which papyrus discover- 
ies have revealed in some detail.) 

7. In Middle Comedy diction and metre arc much 
less elaborate than in the Old. Beside iambic trimeter 
and trochaic tetrameter, there is occasional use of iambic 
tetrameter; more frequently, anapaestic systems and 
dactylic hexameters (one elegiac distich, Antiphanes fr. 
149). For the few lyric measures see supra, para. 2, and 
EUBULUS. 

8. To 57 poets Athenaeus assigns more than 800 plays : 
we know the names of about 50 poets (many of them non- 
Athenians), Antiphanes, Anaxandrides, Eubulus, Alexis, 
Timocles (qq.v.) being the most prominent. w. G. W. 

C02VIEDY (GREEK), NEW. New Comedy continues 
the development begun by Middle Comedy away from 
the imaginative and fantastic. The chorus is almost 
altogether divorced from the action : a band of revellers 
(Alexis fr 107, Menander, Epit. 242 : cf. the KWfios of 
Old Comedy) arc, on their first appearance, announced 
as invading the stage, and they give an entr'acte per- 
formance of singing and dancing. Later, their entrances 
are unannounced. So little connexion has the chorus 
with the play that among the dramatis personae of 
Menander’s *Hpwg, the chorus is not noted. But excep- 
tions occur, e.g. the chorus of fishermen in the original 
(by Diphilus) of Plautus’ Rudens. In any performance 
the stage need not be continuously occupied. 

2. The stock characters are shown by numerous masks 
(Pollux 4. 143-54, cf. C. Robert, Die Masken derneueren 
Komodie ( 1 9 1 1 ) — 9 types of old men (e.g. the irarnTTos, len- 
ient or severe ; the rrpcoPvn]^, choleric or phlegmatic), 1 1 
types i^f young men (e.g. town-bred or country-bred, 
sanguine or despairing lover), 7 slaves, 3 old women, and 
14 young women of three different classes ; also, different 
types of parasite, soldier, cook, and others — mostly 
recognizable in the fragments as well as in the masks. 

3. Personal ridicule (one means of providing comic 
relief in plots which became increasingly serious) is 
directed against parasites, gluttons, and the like; and 
there are isolated attacks upon philosophers (Philemon, 
0cAd(7o^oO others, e.g. by Philippides and Arche- 
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dicu8 (qq.v.)* Plays are occasionally named after con- 
temporaries, e.g. Amastris (Diphilus), after the niece of 
Darius and founder of the town in Pontus; Arsinoe 
(Posidippus), after the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

4. A few mythological plays were written, but titles 

are deceptive ; thus Menander, deals with ordinary 

life, the god Heros being the speaker of the prologue. 
Comedies are named after occupations {Fewpyos, VIAc^l?), 
relationships JiSu/iai), origin {Kapxq^ovw, 

'AvBpCa), character {KoXa^, Jcic7t8ai/xcuv), prominent 
objects in the plot (JaKruAior, Gr)aavp6s)t personal 
names (Thais, Thrasyleon) ; sometimes a present parti- 
ciple summarizes the plot or one episode {'ErnTpeTTovrcSg 
from its arbitration scene). From the time of Alexis 
(apparently a pioneer in love-plots), love became the 
mainspring of the play (with few exceptions, e.g. the 
originals of Plautus* Captivi and Trinummus)^ yet within 
the limits of this theme there is infinite variety of detail. 

5. To the influence of Old Comedy may be assigned 
the breach of illusion by direct appeal to the spectators 
(Men. Epit. 567, Sam. 54, 114, 338, and in a prologue 
Pk. 51), and the use of ‘asides*. 

6 . The preponderating influence of Euripides (already 
marked in Middle Comedy) is seen in the dramatic treat- 
ment of modem problems, in the profusion of moral 
maxims, in the use of the monologue, the recognition- 
scene, the isolated prologue, and the prologue-god 
(which in Comedy may be a mere abstraction : in Menan- 
der, lAyvoia (Pk.), ^Hpojs Seo^ (Her.), Tvx*), ^'EXeyxos; 
in Philemon, 'Aiqp-, Anon., 06pos, Al6vvcto£). The plot 
of Menander’s Epit. owes a debt to Euripides* Auge and 
Alope (see Korte, Men. Rel. i, p. xx). 

7. The New Comedy is predominatingly serious in 
tone, with elements of pathos and grave reflection; its 
cosmopolitan character is due partly to the number of 
non-Athenian poets, partly to the universal interest of its 
plot of sentiment. 

8. Metres are even fewer and less elaborate than in 
Middle Comedy, but the trochaic tetrameter is still used 
for whole scenes. Diphilus has a series of dactylic hexa- 
meters (fr. 126), and, exceptionally, an archilochian 
(fr. 12). Menander uses anapaests in Leucadia, frs. 312, 
313. Diction has developed towards the Koivq; hence 
the criticisms of the Atticist purists, Phrynichus and 
Pollux, in the second century A.D., who condemned 
neologisms ; but in plays of daily life the living speech of 
contemporary Athens must be followed. 

9. About 70 names of New Comedy writers are known 
to us, the three most eminent being Menander, Phile- 
mon, and Diphilus (qq.v.). 

Meineke, Kock, Denis, Norwood, K6rtc (as under old comedy). 
P. E. Legrand, Daos, igio Transl. J. Loeb, The New Greek 

Comedy^ 1917). K. J. Maidmcnt, *The Later Comic Chorus’, 
CQ XXix (1935), 1-24. Other works S.V, MENANDER. W. G. W. 

COMEDY (LATIN), see drama, roman. 

COMINIANUS, (early 4th c. a.d.), grammarian. His 
Ars, compiled for school use, is not extant, but is 
referred to respectfully by Charisius and was probably 
the basis of Dositheus (q.v.). 

Cf. Tcuffcl, § 405. i; Schanz-IIosius, § 825. 

COMITATENSES, i.e. units forming the emperor’s 
comitatus, were one of the two divisions in the Roman 
field army as reorganized by Constantine. They com- 
prised both cavalry (vexillationes) and infantry (le^ones) 
and were under the command of the magistri militum. 
See PALATINI. 

R. Groaae, Rdmische Militdrgeschichte, 88-93. Parker, Roman 
World, 273-5. M. D, P. 

COMITES. Under the Principate c(mes Augusti meant 
first a legal and after a.d. 161 a military adviser who 
accompanied the princeps on his journeys abroad. In the 


Constantinian reorganization comes was an honorary 
title conferred upon the leading military and civil func- 
tionaries. The magistri militum and sometimes the duces 
were so honoured, and all members of the sacrum con- 
sistorium were graded as comites in one of three classes. 

Comites was also the title of mobile cavalry units which 
first appear in the time of Diocletian. 

O Secck, PW, 8.V. ‘Comitca’. H. M. D. P, 

COMITIA. In Rome comitium was the place of as- 
sembling; coTTiitia meant an assembly of the Roman 
People summoned in groups by a magistrate with ius 
agendi cum populo. The convocation had to be on a 
proper day (comitialis), after the auspicia had been taken, 
on an inaugurated site. When only a part of the People 
was summoned, the assembly was strictly a concilium 
(Cell. 15. 27). When the whole People were summoned, 
but not by groups, the assembly was a contio (q.v.). In 
the comitia the majority in each group determined the 
vote of the group. The comitia voted only on business 
presented to them by magistrates, and they could not 
amend proposals. As the three main divisions of the 
Roman People were curiae, centuriae, tribus (qq.v.), the 
three types of comitia were curiata, centuriata, tributa. 
A special form of the comitia curiata and centuriata 
was the comitia calata (probably always summoned 
by the pontifices). The resolutions of the comitia (and 
probably of the concilia plebis) depended for their 
validity on a formal ratification by the patrician senators 
(see PATRUM AUCTORITAS). 

2. (a) Comitia curiata. The most ancient comitia were 
the curiata (see curia i), dating from the age of the kings. 
Their competence was progressively limited by the 
comitia centuriata. In historical times they formally 
confirmed the appointment of magistrates by a lex 
curiata de imperio (q.v.), and witnessed the installation of 
priests, adoptions, and the making of wills, when the 
pontifex maximus presided at these ceremonies. The 
monthly announcement by the pontifices of the day on 
which the nonae would fall was probably made before 
the curiae. In Cicero’s time the 30 curiae were repre- 
sented in the comitia only by 30 lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. 
2. 12. 31). 

(b) Comitia centuriata. The comitia centuriata, on a 
timocratic basis (see centuria), were traditionally insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius. Many modern scholars prefer 
a later date (after 450 b.c.). The enacting of laws, the 
election of the magistrates cum imperio and of the censors, 
the declaration of war and peace, and the infliction of the 
death penalty (subject to provocatio, q.v.), were concerns 
of comitia centuriata. An interval (trinundinum — probably 
of twenty-four days) was observed after the notification 
of a meeting, during which preliminary discussions 
(contiones) of the proposals (rogationes) were held. In 
the judicial comitia a preliminary investigation before 
a contio had to be held, lasting for three days; after a 
trinundinum and perhaps a {urther contio the vote was taken. 
The comitia centuriata met ‘extra pomerium*(q.v.), usually 
in the Campus Martius, in military order. But in the 
last period of the Republic the voting centuries were no 
longer identical with the tactical field-units. The Lex 
Caecilia Didia (98 B.c.) forbade the presenting in the 
same bill of proposals dealing with unrelated subjects. 
The formula by which the magistrate proposed the law 
was; ‘uelitis iubeatis Quirites rogo*. Approbation was 
expressed by the formula *uti rogas’; rejection by 
‘antique*. The method of voting is described s.v. 
VOTING (2). The voting groups were unequal, and the 
wealthier citizens consequently exercised a preponderat- 
ing influence. In the third century b.c. this disparity was 
lessened; but the comitia centuriata never became 
democratic. 

(r) Comitia plebis tributa. The assemblies of the plebs 
were not strictly comitia but a concilium. But when 
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pldnscita were given equal validity with the laws (287 
B.C.), the concilium plebis was as a rule called comitia. It 
was divided in conformity with the terntorial tribes (see 
TRiBUS). In them the tribunes of the plebs and the 
plebeian aediles were elected, trials were held for non- 
capital offences, and nearly evei^ form of business was 
enacted. The procedure was quicker than in the comitia 
centuriata. 

(d) The comitia populi trihuta were founded in imita- 
tion of the comitia plebis tributa, at an uncertain date. 
They differed from the former in that they were con- 
voked by consuls or praetors, and patricians were ad- 
mitted. They elected quaestors, aediles curuleSj tribuni 
militum a populo^ enacted laws, and held minor trials. 

3. From c. 250 B.c. the Pontifex Maximus and from 
104 B.c. (except during the period from Sulla to 63 B.c.) 
pontificeSf augures, and decemviri sacrorum were elected 
by special comitia of seventeen tribes. 

4. The comitia in Rome decayed with the extension of 
the Roman territory, which made it impossible for indi- 
viduals to attend, and with the growing oligarchic spirit 
of the leading class, which avoided any reform of them. 
An attempt of Augustus to give to the decuriones of the 
colonies a chance to vote without coming to Rome was 
too late (Suet. Aug. 46). The election of magistrates was 
transferred to the Senate by Tiberius ; only the declara- 
tion of the result (renuntiatio) was still performed before 
the People. The judicial functions also lapsed; and the 
last law known to us is an agrarian law of a.d. 98. The 
comitia continued a formal existence at least until the 
third century a.d. 

5. The municipia and coloniae had comitia, at which 
(in Republican times and at least in the first century of 
the Empire) magistrates were elected. In Republican 
times they had also some legislative powers. 

See also curia (1), centurla, classis, lex curiata, 
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Assemblies (U.S.A. igog). Cf. W. Liebcnam, PW iv. 679; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901); G. Kotondi, Leges fuhlicae 
popult Romani (1912). Recent discussions: H. Sibcr, Sav. Zeitschr. 
1937, 233; G. Beseler, ibid. 356; C. H. Brecht, ibid. 1939, 261; 
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Cornelius, Unters. zur fruhen rdm. Geschichte A. G. Roos, 

Med, Nederl. Akad. 1940, n. 3. A. M. 

COMITIUMi the open place of assembly of Rome 
(Varro, Ling. 5. 155; Livy 5. 55), situated in the Forum 
and ritually orientated by the cardinal points. To north 
lay the curia (q.v. 2), to south the rostra (q.v.), to west 
the career and basilica Porcia. The area was finally 
restricted by Caesar (see saepta iulia) to a small space 
containing the successive Republican rostra respectively 
associated with all but the first and last of five levels 
ranging from the sixth century B.c. to 52 B.c. The 
numerous monuments and statues which filled it have 
perished, excepting the ancient group consisting of a 
sacellum, a tufa cone, and an archaic cippus of ritual law 
(ILS 4913)1 all sealed in damaged condition below a black 
marble pavement (lapis niger) itself at least once altered 
in position. 

Mommsen, Ann. 1st. 1845, 288-3 iR; Van Deman, JRS 1922, 
6-11; E. Gjentad, Opuse. Archeol. ii (1941), 97-159. 1 . A. R. 

COZViMAGENE, in north Syria, became an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 162 b.c. when its governor, Ptolemy, 
revolted against the Seleucids. Its king Antiochus I 
submitted to Pompey in 64 b.c. and was rewarded with 
a piece of Mesopotamia ; he was deposed by Antony in 38 
b.c. for abetting the Parthian invasion. Tiberius annexed 
the kingdom in a.d. 17, but it was restored by Gaius 
in A.D. 38 to King Aintiochus IV, who, after being 
deposed by Gaius, was reinstated by Claudius in 41 and 
reigned till 72, when Vespasian, on account of his dleged 
Parthian sympathies, finally annexed the kingdom and 


incorporated it in 83 ^ 8 . The royal house claimed 
descent, through the satrapal dynasty of Armenia, from 
Darius, and, by a marriage alliance with the Seleucids, 
from Alexander; its genealogy and its religion, a super- 
ficially hcllenized Zoroastrianism, are illustrated by the 
pretentious funeral monument of Antiochus I. On the 
annexation the country was divided into four city tem- 
tories, Samosata (the royal capital, founded by King 
Samos c. 150 b.c.), Caesarea Germanicia (founded by 
Antiochus IV in a.d. 38), Perrhe, and Doliche. Com- 
magene remained a separate koivov within the province 
of Syria. 

E. Honigmann, PW, Suppl. iv (1924), 978-90. A. H. M. J. 

COM2V1ENDATIO. Under the Roman Republic 
distinguished consulars influenced the elections of 
magistrates by open canvassing (suffragatio) on behalf of 
their friends. This practice, when employed by an 
emperor, was known as commendatio, and the recom- 
mended candidates (candidati Caesaris) were elected 
without opposition. Augustus at first canvassed in 
person (Suet. Aug. 56), but after a.d. 8 (Dio Cass. 55. ^4) 
announced the names of liis candidates in writing. 
Commendatio was first employed for magistracies betwoen 
the quaestorship and the praetorship (for which the 
Princeps recommended four candidates; Tac. Ann. i. 
15), but by the end of Nero’s principate it was employed 
for the consulship also (Tac. Hist. i. 77). The Lex de 
imperio Vespasiani (Dessau, ILS 244) granted to the 
emperor the right of commendatio, apparently for all 
magistracies without limitation of number. Ilenccforth 
the consuls appear to have been the emperor’s nominees 
(cf. Pliny, Pan. 77, *praestare consulibus ipsum qui con- 
sules facit’). J. P. B. 

COMMENTARII (uTro/xvrj/LiaTa) were memoranda, 
originally of a private character, e.g. tabulae accepti et 
expensi, note-books for speeches, legal notes, etc. Their 
public use (excluding the false commentarii regum) 
developed in the priestly colleges (e.g. commentarii ponti- 
Jicum, augurum), and in the magistracies (e.g. commentarii 
consulares, censorii, aedilium), and with the provincial 
governors. Under the Empire, the commentarii principis, 
like the Hellenistic €<f> 7 jfifpLbes, represented a court 
journal, and the system spread in the Imperial adminis- 
tration, under the influence of the viTop.irqyiaTiop.ol of 
the praefectus Aegypti. The emperors’ commentarii of 
campaigns and audiences, constitutions, rescripts, 
epistles, and edicts, had official authority. 

From the business commentarii arose the literary form, 
autobiographical in character, written in plain style as a 
basis of full history, yet directed to the reading public, 
e.g. Sulla’s viTopirqp.aTa and, above all, Caesar’s com- 
mentarii, 

A. von Premerstein, PW iv. 726; A. Rosenberg, Esnleitung und 
Quellenkunde zur rdm. Geschichte (1921), p. 2; cf. J. B. Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (1909), 232. A. H. McD. 

COM2V1ENTARII or LIBRI PONTIFICUM, general 
name for the records kept by the Collegium Pontificum 
in Rome. They included commentarii sacrorum, of which 
an idea may be formed from the existing acta Arvalium 
and acta ludorum saecularium, save that these are records 
of ritu^ actually performed, the pontificial commentarii 
rather directions for the performance of ritual when 
necessary. They probably contained not only this, but 
also the text of prayers, sacred laws, and other relevant 
matter. The details arc often extremely obscure, since 
neither the commentarii themselves nor any sufficient 
number of what may be safely regarded as verbatim 
quotations have come down to us. How old any kind 
of written liturgy, etc., was in Rome We do not know. 

G. Rohde, *Die Kultsatzungen der rdmischea Pontifices’ (RGVV 
TDCW (1936)). H. J. R, 
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COMAIERCEy GREEK AND ROMAN* A certain 
amount of trade with valuable raw materials and products 
of craftsmanship can be proved for neolithic Greece and 
Italy from finds and excavations, and in an increasing 
degree for the same regions during the Bronze and Iron 
Ages. Many early traders seem to have been warriors, 
sailors, pirates, and craftsmen simultaneously. Those of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean town cultures were, perhaps, 
employees and serfs of their rulers after the model of the 
Ancient Oriental cultures. They had connexions with 
and brought their products to all Mediterranean coasts 
and even to middle Europe. We have no evidence of 
barter in cheap products in these early commtmities, but 
its existence is self-evident. 

2. The development of Greek trade after the migra- 
tions of the earliest Iron Age is closely connected with the 
invention of coins, and especially those of small denomi- 
nations, during the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. 
The sale of cheap goods like com, oil, pottery, small 
hardware, etc., became easier and paid better than 
exchange by barter. The Phoenician traders in valuable 
products of foreign countries lost their earlier impor- 
tance for Greece and Italy, and gave way to native trade 
centres (e.g. Corinth, Athens, Aegina; the ports of Asia 
Minor, the Black Sea, and Magna Graecia). Three Greek 
commercial crafts developed during the seventh and 
sixth centuries b.c., all free and independent, but without 
much working capital, those of the naukleros (a sea- 
merchant with his own ships), the emporos (a sea- 
merchant using the ships of others), and the kapelos (a 
petty trader in small districts). 

3* The Classical Greek Age carried Hellenic trade 
habits to neighbouring countries. Greek imports and 
exports of cheap goods, com, oil, wine, cattle, Corinthian, 
Attic, and other pottery, metal products, etc., as well as 
inter-regional commerce, grew in such a degree that the 
markets of Athens and of other towns became surpris- 
ingly efficient, and their kapeloi were able to specialize 
in single products and crafts like those of middlemen for 
imported products. The sea-merchants began to special- 
ize as well, e.g. as foreign agents and as exclusive trans- 
port merchants. Some of the emporoi became land 
merchants. Deigmata (mercantile exchanges) were built 
in great ports. 'Comers’ of merchant associations tried 
occasionally to increase prices. The foreign population 
of Athens grew enormously. Greek imports of valuable 
foreign products were also more intensive than in earlier 
centuries, Greece being wealthier than before the Persian 
Wars. Greek export trade with valuable merchandise 
reached the Atlantic coasts and India. 

4. Rome became, during the same period, a modest 
river port and centre of communications for the middle 
Italian trade, and had a certain importance for the salt 
trade of its neighbours. It introduced market days and 
festivals (nundinae, ludi Apollinares, ludi Romani, Itidi 
plebeii), and created the Forum Boarium for foreign 
merchants. The beginnings of the Roman law of sales 
were of future importance. 

5* The campaigns of Alexander, the Diadochi, and the 
Roman generis from the Punic Wars to Augustus 
unified the immense region between the Atlantic Ocean 
and India, the Sahara, Rhine, Danube, and the Ukraine. 
The Greek economic structure was imitated everywhere, 
but not without being modified and adapted to new 
conditions. The towns of the Greek moffier country, 
and many of the poleis and hellenized Phoenician towns 
in the East, preserved much of the economic structure 
of the pre-Alexandrian days. Main centres of such an 
economic type were Syracuse, Tarentum, Naples, Car- 
thage, Massilia, and Cyrene in the West; Alexandria in 
Egypt, Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, Miletus, Apamea, 
Delos, and Rhodes in the old coimtry; Olbia, Tanais, 
Byzantium, Thessalonica, and Sinope in ffie North, 
Antiodh on the Orontes, Seleuceia in Pieria, Sidon, Tyre, 


Seleuceia on the Tigris, and Alexandria Charax in the 
East. The main trade was in cheap goods, the commercial 
crafts and their trading method were not materially 
altered, but trade associations became more common and 
some of the emporoi were more specialized than during 
the classical period. 

6. On the other hand, compulsory State planning was 
the most characteristic trade condition for the Egyptian 
country-side, for Hellenistic India, and to a lesser degree 
the more barbaric regions of the Seleucid, the Perga- 
menian, the southern Arabian, and the Parthian Em- 
pires, which slowly developed a separate Semitic-Iranian 
Hellenism. In Ptolemaic Egypt, for example, the trade 
in oil, soda, salt, perfumes, beer, mining products, textile, 
leather, and metal products, and (perhaps) papyrus was 
monopolized, so that the government was able to control 
the price and quality of such merchandise and to claim 
special fees for the right to buy and to sell, very few 
enterprises being privileged. Prices and trade conditions 
of com, cattle, hsh, game, wood, wine, slaves, and the 
whole of the import and export trade were more or less 
government-controlled. 

7* Roman civilization followed the Greek example, 
but modified it. Italy’s essential imports of cheap pro- 
ducts could not be paid for in full by her trading exports. 
Therefore the supply of Rome with com and raw 
materials for military purposes was largely dependent 
on tribute. The exports of Italy, especially those 
in pottery, hardware, wine, and oil, spread over the 
whole of the Mediterranean during the last two cen- 
turies B.C., but by political as well as economic methods. 
The foreign trade in valuable products was much more 
important in the Latin than in the Greek part of 
the Ancient World. Rome was the economic centre. 
Its main porta were Puteoli and later Ostia; its main 
provincial import and export harbours Narbo and 
Arelate in Gaul; Utica, Cyrene, and Cirta in Africa; 
Athens, Delos, Pergamum, Ephesus, Apamea, Antioch, 
and Alexandria in the East. The Roman commercial 
crafts {navicularii (= naukleroi), mercatores (= emporoi), 
caupones{= kapeloi)) of the second century B.c. and their 
trade conditions were similar to the Greek ones, but not 
so specialized; but from the first century B.C. onwards 
caupo (and later kapelos as well) meant an innkeeper, 
mercator a kapelos or a small emporos. The great capita- 
lists, already known from Alexander’s time in the East, 
became a special craft, that of the negotiatores, who were 
at the same time merchants, bankers, and owners of 
workshops and large estates. They almost superseded 
the Greek type of great emporoi and absorbed the main 
business in all Roman provinces up to the time of 
Caesar. 

8. A large area of the Old World remained outside the 
Greek, Latin, and not very different Semitic-Iranian 
regions of Hellenism, which were in close commercial 
intercourse. Britain, Germany, southern Russia, western 
Siberia, and India were visited by Mediterranean mer- 
chants; but their trade habits had to be assimilated to 
alien conditions. Valuable products of the Hellenistic 
world even reached China and central Africa, as finds 
and Chinese reports prove. 

9* The time of the Roman Principate began with an 
absolute commercial supremacy of Rome and Italy, and 
free Empire trade (wherever advisable). It ended with 
a far-reaching economic autarky of the Roman provinces 
and State control over commerce. Britain and Dacia only 
were added to the central zone of ancient commerce 
during that period. The foreign trade of the Roman 
Empire was considerable, as finds and many Latin and 
Greek words in Irish, German, Pahlavi, Semitic, 
Iranian, and even a few in Indian and Mongolian 
languages prove. A few Roman merchants reached 
China, and Chinese merchants seem to have come to 
Iran and the most eastern parts of the Empire. 
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10 , The internal changes were more revolutionary. 
The imports and exports of most of the earlier centres 
for cheap products gradually lost importance for private 
buyers^ because such merchandise could be and, as a 
rule was, produced locally or in a consumer’s own 
province. In such circumstances only the inter-pro- 
vincial import and export of valuable goods remained 
lucrative from about the third century a.d. A consider- 
able amount of local trade was done by large estates and 
State institutions which did not require real merchants 
for this purpose. During the first century a.d. the 
negotiatores had spread as pragmateutai to the Hellenistic 
East, and the merchants and traders had been able to 
specialize in the Hellenistic way throughout the Latin 
provinces of the Empire, and in regions and provinces 
like Egypt which had not known free trade during the 
Hellenistic period ; but from about the time of Hadrian 
all important commercial crafts had to be saved from 
complete collapse by the Roman government. The 
collegia {see clubs) of merchants — originally private 
organizations — were bound, regulated, and privileged 
by the State, first those of the transport merchants, then 
those of the other crafts. The Hellenistic trade control 
had not been completely dissolved by the Roman govern- 
ment in many provincial regions. Now a new com- 
pulsory system with characteristic legal regulations arose 
wherever State necessities were concerned. The end of 
free trade for many centuries had come. Prices and trade 
conditions were controlled by magistrates whenever 
difficulties arose. 

11. The commerce of the Late Roman Empire up 
to the Islamic conquest has often been underestimated. 
7 ''hi 8 was no period of ‘house-economy’. The trade in 
valuable products was equal to that of earlier centuries. 
Jewels, perfumes, valuable textiles, and glasses of the 
Mediterranean world were well known in northern 
Europe, Abyssinia, India, central and even eastern Asia. 
Trade in cheap products had suffered owing to Diocle- 
tian’s system of taxation in kind, the decrease of the 
Roman and Greek town population during the third 
century a.d., and the autarky of many large feudal and 
church estates; but it was doubtless on the average 
superior to that of classical Greece (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Athens). The markets of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and many other towns were in 
normal years as full as ever of all that the population 
required. On the other hand, the strict and well- 
organized government control of the conditions of sale, 
and the codification of Roman commercial law, were 
novelties. Foreign trade was, if possible, restricted to 
certain frontier places, so that arms for prospective 
enemies as well as raw materials and victuals, which 
happened to be scarce in the Empire, could not be 
exported. Profitable imports, e.g. Chinese silk, became 
State monopolies. Government officials controlled the 
quality and prices of all merchandise in their districts 
as well as the quantities allowed to a merchant. The 
variety of products is well known from Diocletian’s 
Price Edict and the Church Fathers. On the other hand, 
the purchasing of the Empire population had much 
decreased, and only in big towns and very wealthy 
country districts could the earlier specialization of com- 
mercial crafts be maintained to any extent. Not much 
difference existed, as a rule, between negotiator and 
mercatort between emporos and kapelos. Traders were 
very often craftsmen at the same time, and comparatively 
few big merchant firms remained ; but on the whole the 
standard of Late Roman commerce was sufficient for the 
needs of the period, and we may justly consider its 
controlled organization as indispensable for the future 
world-wide progress of commerce during the Islamic 
and the later European Middle Ages. 

See AMOER ; banks ; bottomry loans ; interest (rate op) ; money ; 
monopolies; usury. 
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COMMERCIUM was the right of any Latinus {see 
LATlNi) to enter into contracts with a Roman according 
to the forms of Roman law and enforceable in the Roman 
courts without recourse to the ius gentium (and vice versa). 
Without it a foreigner could only secure his rights by the 
help of the praetor peregrinus. ConMum similarly viias 
the right to contract a legal marriage with a member of 
another State without either party forfeiting inheritance 
or paternity rights. Without conubium a Roman's children 
by a foreigner took the citizenship of the foreigner. These 
complementary rights formed an essential part of lus 
Latii (q.v.). Their development, unparalleled in the 
Ancient World until the later stages of some Greek 
cities, belongs to the period before the growth of large 
States in Latium, and was encouraged by the continental 
environment of the numerous small popult of the plain- 
dwellers, Latini (q.v.). In 338 B.c. Rome temporarily 
suspended these rights between certain Latin peoples, 
and again between certain Hemici in 308. This was only 
a temporary expedient in punishment for their revolts. 
The Latin colonies, including the so-called ‘Last Twelve' 
founded between 268 and 181 B.c., all shared these rights 
not only with Rome but with one another, for, being often 
contiguous and also adjacent to Roman colonies, they 
could not flourish without such connexions. These iura 
also formed the chief practical benefit of civitas sine 
suffragio {see municipium), and could be granted to other 
socti Italici by special dispensation. By the Social War 
they were perhaps common throughout Italy. Under the 
Empire conubium was sometimes withheld from ius Latii, 
but the spread of Roman citizenship inside Latin com- 
munities rendered this rare. The grant of either to 
peregrini, however, remained exceptional. Conubium 
cum peregrinis mulieribus was thus given as a reward upon 
discharge to the pretorian troops, when required, and 
also along with the citizenship to the auxiliary troops 
drawn from the provinces. 

These conceptions could also be applied to the rela- 
tions between any communities of peregrini. Thus in 
168 B.c. Macedonia was split up into four districts which 
were forbidden commercium or conubium, as an excep- 
tional expedient to avoid the creation of a new province. 

For bibliography, see latini, ius lath. A. N. S.-W. 

COMMIUS, appointed king of the Atrebates by Caesar 
57 B.C., acted as cavalry leader and general diplomatic 
agent, especially in Britain. He joined the revolt of 52, 
however, and evaded attempts at capture and assassina- 
tion. He finally retired to Britain, where he founded a 
dynasty (British Atrebates ; apparently not at Calleva). 

C. Hawkes and G. C, Dunning, Arch.Joum, Ixxxvii. 291-4. 

c. E. a 

COMMODLANUS9 probably of Arles and of the fifth 
century a.d. Two works of his survive: Ins true tiones, 
two books of short poems on numerous topics of im- 
portance to humble Christians, and Carmen Apologe^ 
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ticum (i,o6o verses), a metrical defence of Christianity 
against the still powerful paganism. Much of his work is 
accented verse. 

Ed. B. Dombart (CSEL xv (1887)); A. F. van Katwijk. Lexicon 
Commodianeum (1934); H. Brewer. Kommodian von Gaza (Pader- 
bom. 1906). A. S. 

GOMMODUS, Lucius Aelius Aurelius, sole emperor 
A.D. 180-92. elder son of Marcus Aurelius, was bom in 
A.D. i6i. During his father’s principate he was gradually 
advanced to the status of joint-ruler which he attained 
in A.D. 177 (Caesar in 166, imperator in 176, consul, 
trihunicia potestas, and Augustus in 177). In 177, after 
his marriage to Crispina, he accompanied his father to 
the second German-Sarmatian War. 

2 . After his father’s death (partly as a measure of 
economy, but more essentially from a desire to return to 
the enjoyments of life in Rome) Commodus concluded 
peace, imposing restrictions upon inter-tribal intercourse 
in return for a subsidy and the evacuation of conquered 
territories. On reaching the capital he celebrated a 
triumph, and changed his name to Marcus Commodus 
Antoninus. 

3. At hrst Commodus retained some of his father’s 
ministers, e.g. Tarrutenius Paternus as praetorian 
prefect. But soon he resorted to government by means 
of favourites and open hostility to the Senate, which was 
exacerbated by an abortive conspiracy promoted by 
Lucilla and Ummidius Quadratus (182). For the next 
six years Rome was virtually governed by the prae- 
torian prefects Perennis (182-5) and Clcander (186-9), 
and continuous war was waged against the Senate. 

4. Commodus finally came under the influence of his 
concubine Marcia, his chamberlain Eclectus, and Laetus, 
who became praetorian prefect in 191. The intoxication 
of power seems to have deranged his mind. Senatorial 
persecutions were redoubled, Rome was rebaptized 
Colonia Commodiana^ and the Emperor regarded himself 
as the incarnation of Hercules (title of Hercules Romanus). 
To perfect the impersonation he determined to appear in 
public on I January 193 as both consul and gladiator, 
and this so outraged the feelings of his advisers that they 
suborned an athlete called Narcissus to strangle him. 

5. During this period the Empire was untroubled by 
foreign wars. The only serious unrest was in Britain, 
where the Antonine Wall was breached and south 
Scotland overrun. Order was restored by Ulpius 
Marcellus, and a subsequent mutiny of the legions put 
down by the future Emperor Pertinax. 

Herodian, bk. i; Dio Cassius, bk. 72; S.H.A.; J. M. Heer, Def 
historische Wert der Vita Commodi\ W. Weber, CAH xi, ch. 9, §§ 7, 
8; Parker, Roman World, 26-51. H. M. D. P. 

COMMUNES LOCI, the 'commonplaces’ or 'general 
arguments’ of Latin rhetoric (as in Cic. Oral, 47; 126; 
De Or, 3. 106; Quint. Inst. 2. 1. 9) (cf. koivoI tottoi in 
Arist. Rhet. i. 2 ad fin. ; 2. 18-19; 23“4)- They included 
a wide range of topics of universal character capable of 
being introduced by a speaker into appropriate parts of 
his oration (see prooemium). Being part of the rhetorical 
training (e.g. studies of character, good or bad, serviceable 
for eulogy or invective, or of general themes like envy, 
avarice, honour, fickleness of fortune), they were often 
recollected and employed in declamation or in forensic 
pleadings. They influenced also poets of the Silver Age 
like Persius and Lucan, who aimed at giving condensed 
and fresh expression to a 'commonplace’. J. W. D. 

COMMUNIO, common ownership by two or more per- 
sons of a res communis or of an undivided group of objects 
(inheritance), originating in a contract by the will of the 
parties (societas, see contract), or, independently of their 
intention, in a common inheritance or legacy. A joint 
owner might freely dispose only of lus share by legal 
transaction (alienation, pledging, giving in usufruct); 


dispositions of the whole res communis depended on the 
consent of all owners (domini). Manumission of a com* 
mon slave was subject to special rules. Material altera- 
tions in the common object (constructions, plantations), 
intended or initiated by one joint owner, could be vetoed 
by any other. Controversies between joint owners were 
adjusted by an action for division of property (actio corn- 
muni dividundo ; actio familiae erciscundae, for division of 
inheritance was of earlier date). The judge divided the 
coupon object among the co-owners in proportion to 
their shares, or, if the object was indivisible, made an 
award for equalizing payments. The judge’s adiudkatio 
vested the propei^. Profits, expenses, and damages, 
incurred by individual joint owners, were also appor- 
tioned by the judge, who distributed them among all 
owners according to their shares. 

A. Berger, Zur Entwicfdungsgeschichie der Teilungshlagen (1912); 
S. Riccobono, Essays in Legal History, Intern. Congress of Historical 
Studies 1913; J. Gaudemet, Regime juridique de Vindivision (1934). 

A. B. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, see philology, 

COMPARATIVE. 

COMPASCUA, see ager publicus. 
C02V1PERENDINATI0, see GLAUCIA. 
C02V1PITALIA, see lares. 

C02V1PRECATI0NES. Aulus Gellius (13. 23. i-i), 
quotes from the libri sacerdotum populi Romani, that is 
to say the commentarii pontificum (q.v.), the following 
forms of address, which he calls comprecationes deum 
immortalium (since they are in the accusative, it would 
appear that some verb meaning ‘to invoke* is to be sup- 
plied) : Luam Satumi, Salaciam Neptuni, Horam Quirini, 
Virites Quirini, Maiam Volcani, Heriem lunonis. Moles 
Martis Nerienemque Martis. It is clear that each pair 
consists of a well-known deity associated with an obscure 
one, or in two cases, a plurality of such. Since family 
relationships among Roman deities are unknown, and 
Gellius distinctly says that these prayers 'ritu Romano 
fiunt’, no such word as uxor or filia can be supplied 
(contrast, e.g., Terentia Ciceronis, Tullia Ciceronis), It 
therefore remains to suppose that the genitives mean 
that the lesser deity is somehow active in the sphere 
presided over by the greater one. Cf. K. Ker6nyi in 
SMSR ix ( 1933 ), 17 ff. H. J. R, 

COMUM 9 the modem Como, was the birthplace of the 
elder and the younger Pliny; the latter had two famous 
villas on the lake. The civilization of all this district 
emerges as a distinct entity as early as the tenth century 
B.c. It was not creative, only receptive ; so that the best 
of the antiquities housed in the museum of Como are 
imports. Weapons are numerous, including fine swords 
of Hungarian types. A lively trade with Picenum on the 
Adriatic is proved rather by finds near Lago Maggiore 
than by the scanty discoveries at Como. The Golaseccana 
of Lake Maggiore were kinsmen of the Comacines. Both 
practised cremation, like the Villanovans, from whom, 
however, they can be distinguished. After 500 b.c. the 
whole l^e region was strongly aflfected by Etruscan 
commerce, which spread from the newly founded 
Etruscan colonies north of the Apennines. During the 
Roman Republic the district was predominantly Celtic. 
In 89 Pompeius Strabo placed settlers at Comum and in 
59 Caesar established a Roman colony (Novum Comum) 
of which the legality was questioned (cf. Rice Holmes, 
Roman Republic, ii. 317 flF.), For later history cf. G. E. F. 
Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul (1941), Index, s.v. D. R.-Macl. 

CONCILIABULUM) a type of large village which down 
to the Social War formed political centres for the Roman 
country-folk. They replaced the tribus rmticae^ whose 
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structure as civic units was shattered by the territorial 
expansiQn of Rome in the third century. Beginning 
'beyond the tenth milestone’ they covered the Roman 
territory except where other oppida existed. Official 
announcements were published in them, but as in other 
villages, their powers of self-government were slight, 
since they possessed neither municipal territory nor 
jurisdiction (see vicus) until during the Ciceronian age 
they were assimilated to munidpia (q.v.). A. N. S.-W. 

CONCILIUM was a general name for any Assembly; 
it was often used to denote the Popular Assemblies at 
Rome, especially the Plebeian Assembly (Conct7tumP/e6fr, 
see comitia). 

The Concilia Provinciarum were provincial parlia- 
ments, consisting of delegates from the constituent cities 
or tribes of a province or of several associated provinces. 
They developed out of the Koivd or cult-assemblies 
which sprang up in the province of Asia (29 B.c.) and 
elsewhere in the Greek East for the worship of Augustus. 
They were introduced into the Western provinces by 
Augustus himself, who deputed his stepson Drusus to 
inaugurate a concilium of the four Gallic provinces at 
Lugdunum (12 D.C.), and they eventually received an 
official organization which covered the whole of the 
Roman Empire except Egypt. 

The concilia or Koivd (as they were called in the Eastern 
provinces) ordinarily met once a year at a central point 
of their district (e.g. Carthage in Africa, Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, or Smyrna in Asia). Their primary function was 
the worship of ’Roma et Augustus’, and their president 
was also chief priest of this cult. Games and festivals 
were often associated with the religious ceremonies. But 
the concilia also served as channels of communication 
between the provinces and the emperors, and in the first 
century a.d. they often rendered good service in reporting 
on bad governors and facilitating their condemnation in 
the Roman courts. But they never acquired powers of 
legislation or taxation; they lost all significance in the 
troubled times of the third century ; and an attempt by 
Constantine to reanimate them (without emperor- wor- 
ship) proved ineffectual. 

G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (U.S.A, 1909), ch. 6; 
E. G. Hardy, Studies in Homan History i (1906), ch. 13 ; P. Guiraud, 
Les AssembUet provinciales dans V empire romain (1887); £. Korne^ 
maim, PW^ a.v. koivov (Suppl. iv) and 'Concilium*. M. C. 

CONCORDIA, personification of agreement between 
members of the Roman State or of some body or bodies 
within it (Concordia provinciarum^ militum or exercituum, 
imperil etc., on coins; occasionally inscriptions are 
dedicated to the Concordia of a town, guild, or the like). 
Her oldest and principal temple, near the Forum (Plat- 
nei^ Ashby, pp. 1 38 ff.), was allegedly dedicated by Camil- 
1u8 in 367 B.c. (end of disturbances over the Licinian 
Rogations), restored by L. Opimius in 121 b.c. (death of 
C. Gracchus) and re-dedicated by Tiberius in a.d. 10 
as Concordia Augusta, which from then on became a 
frequent title, apparently with reference to agreement 
between members of the Imperial family. She had also a 
shrine near the above temple, dedicated in 304 B.c. 
(Livy 9. 46. 6), and another on the Arx, (Livy 22. 33. 7; 
23, 21. 7). The former was a political gesture, the latter 
commemorated the end of a mutiny. See Wissowa, 
RK^ 328 f. See homonoia. H. J. R. 

CONCUBINATUS, see marriage, law of. 

CONDITORES, see city-founders. 

CONDUCTOR signified any kind of contractor, but 
more particularly a person who rented from the Roman 
government the right of collecting certain sources of 
revenue. In the course of the second century a.d. 
individual conductores (with whom socii might be associ- 


ated) took the place of the companiea of publicam (q.v.) 
as collectors of the vectigalia (q.v.). Inscriptiona (ILS 
1461 ff., 1851 ff.) prove that conductores were responsible 
for portoria (q.v.), mines, fishing-rights, etc. In the 
mining village of Vipasca (ILS 6891) the word is used 
not only of those who worked the mines but of dyers, 
shoe-makers, hairdressers, etc., who had been granted 
a monopoly. Much information about conductores can 
be derived from the complaints addressed to Commodus 
by the tenants of the Imperial saltus in Africa (ILS 6870). 
They were evidently wealthy men who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the government and its tenants, and 
were able to secure the collusion of the procuratores 
(q.v.), to whose supervision they were subject, in oppos- 
ing the coloni. 

H. Pelham, Essays (1911), 284 fF.; M. Roatovtzeff, 'Geachichte 
der Staatapacht*, Philol. Suppl. lx. G. H. S. 

CONFARREATIO) the oldest and most solemn form 
of Roman marriage, confined to patricians and in classical 
times obligatory for the three flamines maiores and the 
rex sacrorum^ who must also have been bom of such 
marriages (Gaius i. 112). The ceremony is imperf|tctly 
known, but outstanding features were that bride and 
bridegroom sat with veiled heads on joined seats, which 
were covered with the hide of a sheep (Servius on ^en. 
4* 374)1 ® cake of Jar (spelt) was used in some Vay 
(perhaps eaten by the parties), and the whole rite was in 
honour of Jupiter Farreus (Gaius, ibid.). The flamen 
Dialis and the Pontifex Maximus were present (Servius 
on Verg. G. i. 31) and there must be ten witnesses (five, 
a sacred number, for each of the two gentes concerned ?) 
(Gaius, ibid.). The marriage was indissoluble save by an 
elaborate ceremony, diffarreatio (Festus, p. 65. 17 Lind- 
say, cf, Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 50 ; see Rose ad loc. ; he 
speaks of ‘horrible, extraordinary, and dismal rites’). See 
marriage ceremonies, para. 3, and manus. 

Rosabach, Die rdmische Ehe (1853), 95 P* Corbett, The 
Roman Law of Marriage (1930), 71. H. J. R. 

CONGIARIUM. Under the Republic this term de- 
signated gifts of wine or oil made by magistrates, candi- 
dates for office, or generals. Later these distributions 
consisted, at first mainly, and then exclusively, of money. 
From the time of Augustus congiaria were given by 
emperors only or under their authority, and were associ- 
ated with such events as the accession of a new emperor, 
imperial birthdays, victories, or the erection of buildings. 
The recipients were probably identical with the plebs 
frumentaria who received doles of com. Instead of money 
they often received tesserae nummariae exchangeable for 
cash, of which a great number have survived. G. H. S. 

CONGUSi see junius (i). 

CONON (i) (c. 4^-392 B.C.), an Athenian of noble 
birth. He was admiral of the squadron based on Naupac- 
tus in 414, and from 407 to 405 commanded the fleets 
operating in the Aegean and Hellespont. At Aegospotami 
he alone of the Athenian generals was on the alert, and 
slipped away to find refuge with Euagoras. He inspired 
the programme of reviving Persian sea-power, and his 
efforts were crowned with success when he annihilated 
the Spartan fleet at Cnidos (394). He crossed in triumph 
to AJthens, completed the rebuilding of the Long Walls, 
and even dreamed of a new Athenian empire. The visit 
of Antalcidas to Tiribazus in 392 converted the satrap to 
a pro-Spartan policy. Conon, who was in Sardis on a 
diplomatic mission, was arrested, and although he suc- 
ceeded in escaping, died shortly afterwards. 

H. Swoboda, PW, i.v. 'Konon (3)’. D. E. W. W. 

CONON (2) of Samos (3rd c. b.c.), astronomer and 
mathematician. After travelling in the western part of 
the Greek world in search of astronomical and meteoro- 
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logical observatioiUi he settled in Alexandria. He is best 
known for his discovery (c. 245 B.c.) of the new constella- 
tion B€p€vLKi)s nXoKaiios between Leo, Virgo» and Bodtes, 
recounted in Catullus^ imitation (c. 66 B.c.) of Callimachus’ 
elegy on the Coma Berenices. He wrote an astronomical 
work De Astrologia of which nothing remains, and was well 
known for his researches into solar eclipses. In mathe- 
matics, he wrote a work Upos Spaavhalov on the mutual 
sections and contacts of conic sections. He was a close 
friend of Archimedes, who always praises highly his 
mathematical work, and regrets his early death. 

PFFxi. 1338. W. D. R. 

CONON (3), mythographer, who dedicated his work to 
Archelaus Philopator (Philopatris) of Cappadocia (36 
B.c.-A.D. 17), published StryyT/aetr, fifty tales from Greek 
saga, Atticist in style, based on a Hellenistic handbook, 
and preserved in Photius. 

FGrH i. 190, 499. 

CONSCRIPTI. This obscure term may refer cither 
to an official list or album of senators, the patres ‘on the 
list*; or to an early union of two different kinds of 
senators — i.e. patres (et) conscripii — cither patricians 
and plebeians, though the struggle of the Orders renders 
this unlikely, or the patres of different communities 
incorporated in Rome. A. N. S.-W. 

CONSECRATIO, the process of making anything into 
a res sacra. We are best informed of the ceremonial in 
the case of a temple {aedes sacra) and the ground on which 
it stood. The latter must be the property of the Roman 
people ; e.g. Trajan saw no objection to the moving from 
its place of an old temple at Nicomedia, because it could 
not have been dedicated in Roman form (Plin. Tra. 
49, 50; cf. Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 734). Further- 
more, dedication must be authorized by the State (Cic. 
Dom. 136). Usually the Senate, the People, or in later 
times the emperor appointed some person, or persons 
{duumviri f Livy 23. 21. 7 and often), with a natural 
tendency, if the temple had been vowed by a magistrate 
in office, to appoint him or some relative. It remained 
for the gods to accept the gift through their earthly 
agents, the (e.g. Justinian, Inst. 2. i. 8). It was 

proper for the whole college to be present (Cic., ibid. 
1 1 7); the minimum requisite was for one of them to be 
there. He held one of the pastes of the entrance door and 
pronounced the necessary formula (ibid. 119, 121). Like 
all ceremonies, this must be gone through without inter- 
ruption, hesitation, or stumbling (e.g. ibid. 134, 141; 
Pliny, HN ii. 174). The dedicator also held a door- 
post (Livy 2. 8. 7), and went through a form of prayer 
(ibid. 8), dictated to him by the pontiff (Cic., ibid. 138, 
‘quid praeiri . . . ius fuerit’ and Livy, infra), containing 
a clause to the effect that he gave the building (or other 
object) to the god (Servius on Verg. G. 3. 16). The 
ceremony was necessary also if a new building was put 
up on ground already consecrated (Livy 9. 46. 6). 

Of the other consecrations less is known; the goods 
of a condemned man were on occasion consecrated by a 
magistrate, who covered his head, employed a flute- 
player to drown ill-omened sounds, and had by him a 
sm^l portable altar (foculus) for incense (Cic. ibid. 

*23-4)' 

A title-deed (lex dedicatianis) seems regularly to have 
been drawn up, at all events for important dedications. 
To judge by the provincial specimens which alone have 
been preserved (Bruns, Fontes^ nos. 90, 92) it was recited 
by the dedicator under the direction of the pontiff and 
contained a precise statement of the size of the ground 
on which the object stood, the conditions under which it 
was to be used, etc. See dedicatio. 

Convenient assemblage of material (requiring some revision) in 
Marquardt-Wissowa, Staatsverw. iii.* 369 ff. H. J. R. 

454S 


CONSENTES DI, the Roman version of the Athenian 
Twelve Gods. Their gilt statues stood in the Forum 
(Varro, Rust. 1. i. 4), later apparently in the Porticus 
Deorum Consentium (see Platner-Ashby, p. 421); as 
there were six male and six female, they may well have 
been the twelve worshipped at the lectistemium (q.v.) of 
217 B.c. (Livy, 22. 10. 9), Jupiter and Juno, Neptune 
and Minerva, Mars and Venus, Apollo and Diana, 
Volcanus and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres (Wissowa RK 
61). H. J. R. 

CONSENTIUS (5th c. a.d.), grammarian. His extant 
treatises De nomine et verbo and De barbarismis et 
metaplasmis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 338-85, 386-404) 
are excerpts from a complete grammar. His illustrations 
drawn from the speech of his own times make him 
valuable for the study of vulgar Latin. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 472. 3; Schanz-Hosius, § 1103. J. F. M. 

CONSILIUM PRINCIPIS. A Roman magistrate was 
always at liberty to summon advisers in deliberation or 
on the bench. Under the Roman Empire a body of 
advisers summoned by the emperor acquired the charac- 
ter of a Privy Council. At first it was unofficial, and no 
more than an indeterminate collection of ‘amici Caesaris’ 
who had been summoned by the Princeps to act as 
assessors in a judicial inquiry (Tac. Ann. 3. 10; 14. 62) 
or as advisers in problems of administration. Hadrian 
went farther and, injudicial inquiries, summoned ‘amici’, 
'comites*, and jurisconsults, ‘quos tamen senatus omnes 
probasset* (Vita 18). Severus Alexander established a 
regular consilium of seventy members, who assisted him 
in the framing of constitutiones ; twenty of them were 
jurisconsults, the rest the Emperor’s nominees, chiefly, 
no doubt, senators (Vita 16). Its members were known 
as consiliarii Augustin some of them — perhaps only the 
equites — receiving salaries. The body was reorganized 
under Diocletian, membership being made permanent, 
and its name was changed to sacrum consistorium (q.v.). 
This consilium is to be distinguished from the regular 
consilium established by Augustus, and known as the 
consilium semestre^ consisting of the two consuls, one 
member of each of the other colleges of magistrates, and 
fifteen senators chosen by lot, who retained their member- 
ship for six months (Dio Cass. 53. 21. 4ff. ; Suet. Aug. 
35. 3). This body prepared business for the Senate in 
collaboration with the Princeps (see, for example, the 
senatus consultum conveyed in the fifth of the Augustan 
edicts from Cyrene, JRS 1927, p. 36). Its character was 
altered slightly in a.d. 13 and again after Tiberius’ acces- 
sion, but the institution came to an end after Tiberius 
retired from Rome in a.d. 26. J. P. B. 

CONSISTORIUM, SACRUM (Selov avvISpiov), 
the Imperial Council from the fourth century onwards 
(see CONSTANTINE, para. 6), so called because it was 
necessary to stand (consistere) in the presence of the 
emperor. The consilium (q.v.) of the early Empire had 
important advisory functions, and Hadrian had given 
it added authority and prestige. But both its composition 
and its business depended entirely on the will of the 
emperor. The heads of bureaux were not expressly 
excluded, but were certainly not regularly called. 

The consistorium of the fourth century resembled the 
consilium in its entire dependence on the emperor. It 
differed from it both in the increased formalism of its 
proceedings and in its usual composition; for the em- 
peror, though still free to choose at pleasure, actually 
made a practice of summoning to the consistorium all 
heads of departments — the quaestor sacri palatii, the 
comes sacrarum largitionum, and the other comites and 
magistri. The business was prepared by the magister 
officiorum and included all matters reserved for the em- 
peror’s personal decision. The emperor himself held the 
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presidency and his judgements could not be set aside, 
but the advice of so many experts on subjects falling 
within their competence — ^foreign policy, internal legisla- 
tion, finance, etc.— must have carried very serious weight. 

O. Seede, PfV, B.v. H. M. 

CONSIVA, see ops. 

CONSOLATIO, Outlined by Democritus, raised to the 
dignity of a genre by Grantor, and influenced from Bion’s 
time by the Diatribe (q.v,), of which it became one of the 
characteristic forms, the ‘Consolation’ was introduced at 
Rome by Cicero. The Latin consolaiiones which have 
come down to us concern chiefly death, sometimes exile, 
rarely other misfortunes. Simple letters or philosophic 
treatises, they differ according to the author’s style and 
personality, the circumstances which dictated them, and 
the character of the recipient. Yet they all wear a funda- 
mental likeness. Eclectic, they draw upon the same 
arsenal of arguments (solacia) carefully catalogued, argu- 
ments which the epicedium (q.v.) in part borrows from 
them. 

Of these solaria^ one group is applicable to the afflicted 
person, the other to the cause of the affliction. Among 
the former the commonest thoughts are : Fortune is all- 
powerful — one should foresee her strokes (praemeditatid). 
Has a loved one died? — remember that all men are 
mortal ; the essential thing is to have lived not long but 
virtuously ; time heals all ills ; yet a wise man would seek 
healing not from time but from reason, by himself put- 
ting an end to his grief ; the lost one was only ‘lent’ — be 
grateful for having possessed him. As to death, the cause 
of the affliction, it is the end of all ills : the one who is 
lamented does not suffer; the gods have sheltered him 
from the trials of tliis world. To these loci communes 
consolers sometimes add eulogy of the dead, and almost 
always examples of men courageous in bearing misfor- 
tune. 

Their exaggerated intellectualism distrusts feeling — 
reason is the supreme consoler. One of them, however — 
Seneca — ^views family affections as precious sources of 
comfort. Christian consolers (Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus 
of Nola), while resorting to pagan arguments, were 
enabled to renew the genre by the stress laid upon feeling 
and by the character of their inspiration, which was at 
once biblical, ethical, and mystic. 

In the following list of the chief Latin consolaiiones, 
their subjects, if other than death, are indicated in 
brackets: Cic. Fam. 5. 16, 18 (exile); 6. i (exile, war); 
Brut. I. 9; fragments of Cicero’s Consolatio written on 
Tullia’s death; Tusc. i and 3; Sulpicius ap. Cic. Fam. 
4. 5; Sen. Dial. 6 {ad Marciam), ii {ad Polyhium), iz 
{ad Helviam matrem] exile); Ep. 63, 81 (ingratitude), 93, 
99 » 107 (runaway slaves). 

A. Gercke, De Consolationibus (Ttrorirtium phiiohgum fieri.) 1883; 
K. Buresch, ‘Consolationum . . . histona critica’ (Leips. Stud. ix. i), 
1886; E. Boyer, Lex Consolations chez les Grecs et Us Romains, 1887; 
C. Martha, l^tudes morales sur VantiquitP (1896), 135-89; J. D. 
Duff, Sen. Dial. 10, ii, 12 (two last being Consolationes\ 1915; Ch. 
Favez, Introductions to his edns. of Sen. Ad Helviam (1918) and 
Ad Marciam (1928); La Consolation latine chritienne (1937). 

C. F., transl. J. W. D 

CONSOLATIO AD LIVIAM, an elegiac poem of 
condolence, of 474 lines, addressed to the Empress Livia 
on the death of her son Drusus, campaigning in Germany 
9 B.C., whose body was brought to Rome for burial. It is 
assigned to Ovid in the fifteenth-century manuscripts 
and the editio princeps Romana (1471), but is obviously 
not his work. If he had written it, he would not have 
passed over without mention tliis loyal effusion among 
his appeals for mercy. Its verbosity conflicts with his 
delicate touch ; the frequent elisions and certain expres- 
sions are not in his manner. It was attributed to Albi- 
novenus Pedo by J. J. Scaliger, and by Haupt to some 
humanist on insufficient grounds {Opusc, 1. 315). The 


author, a Roman eques (202 ^adsumus omnis eques’), 
professes to have attended Drusus’ funeral. The poem 
may have been written then. But its excessively rhetorical 
structure, hackneyed commonplaces, and reminiscences 
of Seneca’s Consolations suggest rather that it is a ficti- 
tious exercise composed considerably later in imitation 
of Ovid, from whom the author borrows continually, 
even whole lines. He also plagiarizes from Lucretius 
(359» 369)» Tibullus (281, 415), and Propertius (330, 466). 

Texts: Teubner PLM ii. 2 (VoIImer); Paravia (Lenz), full introd. 
and apparatus. Commentary; A. Witlox(Mae6tricht, 1934). Trans- 
lation: J. H. Mozlcy, Ovid: Art of Love etc. (Loeb, 1929). S. G. O. 

CONSTANTINE, known to history as ‘the Great’, 
Flavius Valerius Constantinus (c. a.d. 274-337), was 
bom at Naissus, the son of Constantius Chlorus and his 
wife or concubine, Helena. Although Constantius (q.v.) 
had to put away Helena, Constantine could not but 
attract attention by his ability and energy. He was with 
Diocletian at Alexandria in 296, served with Galerius 
against Persia, and was at his court in 305, when the old 
Augustus abdicated. The new ruler, Galerius, with both 
Caesars — Sevems and Maximin Daia — devoted to him, 
was superior in all but name to his fellow-Augustus, 
Constantius, and Constantine was virtually a host^e for 
his father’s good behaviour. In 306 Constantins re- 
quested Galerius to release Constantine for service in 
Britain; Galerius reluctantly consented. Constantine, 
fearing interruption by Severus, hastened to Britain and 
assisted his father in Scotland. When Constantius died 
at York (25 June), Constantine was proclaimed Augustus 
by the troops, urged on by the Alamannic king, Crocus; 
he seemed better qualified than his half-brothers, sons of 
Theodora, to carry the family fortunes. Galerius, 
smothering his resentment, granted Constantine the 
rank of Caesar; the rank of Augustus of the West was 
given to Severus. 

2. The rise of Maxentius in Rome and the wars that 
ensued with Severus and Galerius reacted on the fortunes 
of Constantine. The old Emperor Maximian, returning 
to power to help Maxentius, visited Constantine in Gaul, 
gave him in marriage his daughter Fausta (once already 
betrothed to him in 293) and the title of Augustus. Con- 
stantine made no move, while Galerius invaded Italy 
and then retreated in disorder, but he sheltered Maxi- 
mian when driven from Rome after a vain attempt to 
depose his son. At the Conference of Carnuntum in 308 
Constantine was called on to resign the title of Augustus 
and become Caesar again, under Licinius as second 
Emperor. Both he and Maximin Daia resented the 
slight. They refused to be satisfied with the makeshift 
title of ‘Filii Augustorum* and claimed and held the full 
rank of Augustus. In Gaul, meanwhile, Constantine had 
kept himself and his army in training against Franks, 
Alamanni, and Bructeri. He was absent on one of these 
expeditions in 310 when Maximian, restless and discon- 
tented, seized Massilia. Constantine turned and forced 
the old man to surrender and commit suicide. Deprived 
by this tragic incident of the moral support of the Hercu- 
lian dynasty, Constantine claimed a new dynasty of his 
own, the Solar, derived from his ancestor Claudius 
(q.v. 2) Gothicus. 

‘ 3, In 31 1 Galerius died and a new grouping of powers 
began. Constantine and Maxentius prepared for a fight 
to the death and sought support in Licinius and Maximin 
Daia respectively. Early in 312 Constantine invaded 
Italy, broke up a stubborn resistance in the north by 
great victories near Turin and Verona, and then marched 
on Rome. Maxentius gave battle and found defeat and 
death at the Mulvian Bridge. Welcomed as deliverer by 
the Senate, Constantine replaced Daia as senior Augus- 
tus. In 313 Licinius visited Milan, married Constantia, 
sister of Constantine, and with him issued certain 
regulations in favour of the Christiana, known as the 
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'Edict of Milan*. Licinius then struck down his eastern 
rival, Maxitnin, and the two kinsmen emperors were left 
to rule East and West in harmony. The concord was 
unstable. A first war, fought in 314-15, was decided in 
favour of Constantine by victories at Cibalae and in the 
Mardian plain. The occasion was Constantine’s attempt 
to make a third emperor, Bassianus, in Illyricum; the 
result was the cession to Constantine of territory as far 
as Thrace. Valens, appointed colleague by Licinius, was 
sacrificed. In 317 Crispua and Constantine II, sons of 
Constantine, and Licinius II, son of Licinius, were 
appointed Caesars. But trouble soon arose again. Lici- 
nius, jealous and suspicious, began to persecute the 
Eastern Christians. In 323 Constantine, in beating back 
a Gothic invasion, violated the territory of Licinius ; war 
followed. Victorious in great battles by land and sea — 
Adrianople, Chrysopolis, and the Hellespont — Constan- 
tine forced the abdication of Licinius, who soon after- 
wards was executed. 

4. Constantine now held the whole Empire, reunited 
under his own hand. Abroad his prestige stood unshaken. 
In 332 he repulsed Goths on the Danube and settled 
300,000 Sarmatians within the Empire for its defence. 
A Persian war that was gathering did not break until 
after his death. Between 325 and 330 was built the new 
Christian capital of the East, new Rome, Constantino- 
polis {see Constantinople). A third son, Constantius II, 
became Caesar in 323 and a fourth, Constans, in 333. 
But in 326 Crispus, the eldest son, was accused by Fausta 
of an attack on her virtue and put to death. Fausta 
herself, charged with false accusation, was the next 
victim. The true facts are lost, but this imperial tragedy 
was a grave scandal to the Christian Church, to which 
Constantine now lent his full support. At the Council 
of Nicaea (a.d. 325) and in subsequent negotiations he 
succeeded in abating the strife of Athanasians and Arians 
that had threatened to split the Church. 

5. Constantine planned to leave his Empire to his 
three sons, Constantine II, Constantius II, and Constans, 
and to the sons of his half-brother Delmatius, the 
younger Delmatius and Hannibalianus. Delmatius, who 
had put down a rebel, Calocoerus, in Cyprus, in 335, was 
to rule in Illyricum, while Hannibalianus was to have a 
kingdom to the south of the Black Sea. After Constan- 
tine had died, in full communion with the Church, in 
337, the army massacred the side-branches of the family 
and secured the succession for the sons. 

6 . It is with full justice that Constantine bears the 
title of ‘the Great*. He was a general of outstanding 
ability, an administrator and legislator of great talent 
and energy, a ruler of integrity, ^ough too fond in his 
later years of unworthy friends and flatterers. With 
Diocletian he ranks as the re-founder of the Empire. It 
is impossible to decide in detail what parts belong to 
each, but to Constantine may be safely attributed the full 
development of the new status of the praefecti praetorii, 
the new imperial consistorium (q.v.) with its high officers 
and comites, and the new army, with its standing corps 
and frontier militia contrasted — ^not to mention a new 
money-system, with the famous gold solidus as its chief 
piece. But it is in the field of religion — as the instrument 
of the Christian Revolution — that Constantine rises to his 
full historical stature. Inheriting from his father, Con- 
Btantius, a gentle and tolerant attitude to religion, Con- 
stantine was deeply impressed by the heroism of the 
Church under persecution. The audacity of his attack 
on Maxentius seems to imply that he felt assured of the 
spiritual support of the Christian God against the magic 
arts of his enemy. Victor, he showed marked favour to 
the Church, relieved it of all disabilities, and legislated 
in its interests. Within the Church, he fought hard for 
unity. A united Empire needed a united Church to 
support it. That was the reason why Constantine strove 
80 hard, though without success, to bring the Donatists 


of Africa back to their obedience, and why, throughout 
the Arian controversy, he used his whole influence to 
find a formula in which all could unite. He felt himself 
to be a ‘servant of God’ in a special sense, a 'bishop of 
those that are without’ — the pagans and the aliens. 

7. Constantine was baptized only on his death-bed, 
but his whole attitude shows that, long before that, he 
had passed from a vague monotheism to a definite belief 
in the power {virtus) of the God of the Christians. 
Statesman he certainly was and able to bend to his will 
a Church weak after persecution and unable to bear 
success. But he was no intellectual or sceptic. It was not 
without strong emotions and ardent faith that Rome’s 
restorers could bring her through her great crisis. Con- 
stantine saw where the strength of the Empire lay and 
that recognition gave him the key to the new age that was 
waiting to be unsealed. 

N. H. Baynes, 'Constantine the Great and the Christian Church' 
(Proceedings of the British Academy 1929) with full bibliography; 
Jakob Burckhardt, Die Zeit Konstantins des Grossen* (1898); Kd. 
Schwartz, Kaiser Konstantin und die christliche Ktrche^ (193b); O. 
Seeck, Uniergang der antiken Welt, Bd. i-iii ; Parker, Roman World, 
240 ff.; CAH xii. 342 ff., 678 B.; A. Alfbldi, The Conversion of 
Constantine (194B). H. M. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Byzantium (q.v.) in virtue of 
its tinrivalled natural position, had always enjoyed great 
commercial prosperity and had occasionally played its 
part in history, under the Athenian Empire, with Lysi- 
machus, in the war between Septimius Severus and 
Pescennius Niger. It was near Byzantium that Crispus 
in A.D. 324 won a decisive sea-victory for his father over 
Licinius. It was not without reason, then, that Constan- 
tine, seeking a site for a new Christian capital of the East, 
chose Byzantium. 

2. The building of the new city — New Rome, or, more 
commonly, Constantinopolis — ^began in 324, but was only 
concluded in May 330. It was splendidly equipped with 
new buildings, and the grand natural harbours were 
developed. A new Senate, to match the Roman, was 
created and Roman noble families were induced by 
various offers to migrate. The poor too, like the poor 
of Rome, received their corn-dole. Paganism, even if not 
entirely excluded, as the statues of Cybele and of Con- 
stantine himself as Helios prove, had little place in a city 
destined to be the Christian metropolis. Constantinople 
became the centre of administration in the East. Its 
mint was one of the most active, and its ‘Tyche An- 
thousa’, is often represented beside that of Rome on 
Imperial coins. Special issues, from all mints, of 
Constantinopolis, with Victory on prow on reverse, and 
of Urbs Roma, with she-wolf and twins, celebrated the 
capitals, new and old, side by side. 

3. As the Western Empire declined and fell, Constanti- 
nople rose steadily in oecumenical fame and standing. It 
became the firm rock, on which the Christian Empire of 
the East could rest, while the storms of attack, from 
Persian and Arab, from Bulgarian and Slav, broke against 
it in vain. Even the last and deadliest enemy, the Turk, 
was checked for centuries by its walls, even if the restored 
empire of the Palaeologi could only retain a very restricted 
independence. At the same time, the old commercial 
supremacy of the city was slowly sapped by Venetians 
and Genoese. 

4. Constantinople was a Christian city and bore the 
symbols of the faith on its imperial coins. The Patriarch, 
under the shadow of the Emperor, could never attain the 
independence of the Pope of Rome; but he ranked as 
second in the hierarchy, and, after the final break between 
the Churches in 800, as supreme in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

5. Constantinople had its seven hills and fourteen 
regions. It was extended by Theodosius II and Hera- 
cliuB, and had a strong double wall. It was famous for 
its harbours — ^thc Golden Horn, Sycae, etc. — its great 
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Btreeta (such as '// M 4 aos), its palaces, squares, and 
aqueducts. The Hippodrome was often a centre of 
political demonstrations as well as of chariot races. 
Famous among its churches were 'H 'Ayia So<j}ia, built 
by Justinian I in 532, 01 MwootoAoi, and *// *Ayia 
0€Ot6kos twv BXaxepvwv. The population, never as large 
as that of Rome in its prime, may have been over half a 
million, with the Greek element predominating from 
about the eighth century. 

Oberhumnier, PW s.v.; C. Diehl, Constantinople (1924). For 
the history of the Byzantine Empire tee bibliography a.v. bomb. 

H. M. 

CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, Flavius Valerius, of 
Dardanian stock, served with distinction as officer and 
governor, and was called by Diocletian in a.d. 293 to 
become Caesar of the West. To marry Theodora, 
daughter of Maximian, he had to put away Helena, his 
wife or concubine, the mother of Constantine. 

The first task allotted to Constantius was the recovery 
of rebel Britain. In 293 he stormed Boulogne, after 
cutting it off by a dam from the sea ; but Allectus, who 
murdered Carausius, was left in peace for three years. 
In 296 Maximian came up to guard the Rhine, and 
Constantius and his praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, 
put to sea. Asclepiodotus, landing in fog near Clausen- 
turn (Bitteme)^ routed and killed Allectus in Hampshire. 
Constantius, separated from him, came up the Thames 
and reached London in time to cut to pieces the maraud- 
ing surv’vors of the beaten army. Constantius showed 
mercy to the island and restored its defences. In 298 
he gained a spectacular victory over the Alamanni at 
Langres. 

The abdication of Diocletian in a.d. 305 left Con- 
stantius in the West as senior Augustus, but hampered 
by his Caesar, Severus, a creature of Galerius. Constan- 
tine remained with Galerius, virtually as a hostage. In 
306 Constantius asked that his son might be restored 
to him. Constantine, travelling with desperate speed, 
reached Britain just in time to help his father in a last 
victory, over the Piets, and to succeed him when he 
died at York. 

Constantius was an able general and a generous and 
merciful ruler. Though not a Christian himself, he was 
as lenient to the Christians under persecution as his 
loyalty to Diocletian would allow. The stories of his 
descent from Claudius (q.v. 2) Gothicus are of doubtful 
value. 

CAH xii. 328 ff., 342 ff.; Parker, Roman Worlds 227 ff., 238, 
240 f., 292 f. H. M. 

CONSTELLATIONS. The first evidence of knowledge 
of the constellations possessed by the Greeks appears in 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod. Homer spe^s of the 
Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, the Great Bear (*also called 
by the name of the Wain, which turns round on the same 
spot and watches Orion; it alone is without lot in 
Oceanus* bath’, Od. 5. 271 f.), Sirius ('called Orion’s 
dog’, ‘rises in late summer’, ‘a baleful sign, for it brings 
to suffering mortals much fiery heat’), the ‘late-setting’ 
Bodies. Hesiod mentions the same stars, his name for 
Bodies being, however, Arcturus. The inference is that, 
at first, the observations of the sky were all directed to 
practical utility, the needs of persons following various 
callings, the navigator, the farmer, etc. The stars served 
as signs to guide the sailor, or as indications of the 
weather, times, and seasons. Calypso tells Odysseus to 
sail in such a way as always to keep the Great Bear on 
his left. Hesiod marks the time for sowing at the begin- 
ning of winter by the setting of the Pleiades in the early 
twilight, or the early setting of the Hyades or Orion, the 
time for harvest by the early rising of the Pleiades, 
threshing-time by the early rising of (Drion, vintage-time 
by the early rising of Arcturus, and so on ; for Hesiod, 
spring begins with the late rising of Arcturus. Then, 


later, legends came to be attached to the various con- 
stellations, often owing to supposed resemblances in 
shape, and poetic fancy played its part. 

2 . (1) Orion, 'OpUav CQaplcov, Hesiod), was perhaps 
the constellation to which a Greek legend was earliest 
attached. A Boeotian legend made him a mighty hunter, 
ultimately killed by Anemis, or, according to a later 
version, by a scorpion sent by her. In art he is repre- 
sented with a club in his right hand, a sword dependent 
from his belt (iuf>i^prfs 'Qpiwv, Eur. Ion 1153) and a lion’s 
skin on his left arm. In Pseudo-Eratosthenes ad Aral. 
an alternative name AXescrpoiroBiov (‘cock’s foot’) 
appears. The three stars of the belt were in Latin 
Jugulae, and in Greek astrological texts Xapms (‘graces’). 

(2) The Great Bear, 7) Aptcros = the Wain, rj *Apal^a, 
which is no doubt the earlier name. To the former name 
attaches the story that Callisto, beloved of Zeus, was 
turned into a bear by Hera and thereon placed by Zeus 
in the heavens. Another story is that the two bears were 
placed in the heavens as constellations, and that they 
were two bears which had hidden and nourished Zeus, 
when a youth, in Crete for a year (Aral. 30-5), With the 
‘Wain’ is connected the name of the star called Baporr)^ 
(‘oxen -driver*) by Homer; when the Wain becomes the 
Bear, Bodies is naturally called Arcturus CApKToiSipos, 
‘Bear-guard’, Hesiod; 'ApKTo<f>vXa$, Eudoxus and Aral. 
92). Another name for the Great Bear was eXliaj 
(Aral. 3: Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1105) implying convolutions; 
one interpretation is ‘snail’s-house*, from a supposed 
resemblance in shape; the other rests on the revolution 
of the Bear round the pole. The Romans called it 
Septentriones, ‘seven threshing-oxen* {trio = ‘threshing- 
ox* in Varro and Gellius) going round and round. 
Bod}T 7 )s would be the suitable attendant for such a team, 
and perhaps there was an earlier Greek name corre- 
sponding to Septentriones which dropped out of use. 

(3) The Little Bear. The Greeks, we are told, sailed 
by the Great Dear, the Phoenicians by the Little Bear 
(Aral. 39). Thales advised the Greeks to follow the 
Phoenician lead, the reason being that the Little Bear is 
the better guide to the position of the north pole. The 
Little Bear was commonly called Cynosura (Kvvofrovpa, 
‘dog’s tail*, Aral. 36) ; another name was ‘Callisto *8 dog* 
(schol. in Aral. 27). 

(4) Bootes {BodiTr]s), Arcturus{^ApKTOvpos,ApKro(f>vXa 4 ) 

see Great Bear. 

(5) Hyades, ' YdSer, a group consisting of one star of 
the first and four of the third magnitude, the morning 
setting of which marked for Hesiod the time for plough- 
ing. ’The name is derived from 5 ?, ‘swine’, and it was 
regarded as representing a sow with four young ; this is a 
more likely derivation than the alternative one from 
veiv, ‘to rain’, because it corresponds to the Latin 
suculae (Cic. Nat, D. 2. 111). 

(6) Pleiades, a group of seven stars of fifth magnitude 
near the Hyades. Hesiod calls them the seven daughters 
of Atlas by Pleione ; their names were Halcyone, Mcrope, 
Celaeno, Electra, Sterope, Taygete, Maia (Aral. 262 f.). 
The name Pleiades may be derived from ttAciv, ‘to sail’, 
since their early rising in spring marks for Hesiod the 
beginning of the sailing season. The spelling of the word 
as IleXeidBes is, however, supposed to justify the early 
Greek view of them as a ffight of doves. Another signi- 
ficant name for them is Porpv^, cluster or bunch of grapes 
(schol. on 11 . x8. 486). The Latin name is Vergiliae 
(Plaut. Amph. 275), perhaps derived from wga, a twig. 

3. The Zodiac. It seems now to be established that 
the Greeks obtained their knowledge of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac and the constellations in them from the 
Babylonians, to whom the Egyptians were similarly 
indebted. It was probably Cleostratus of Tenedos who 
imported this knowledge into Greece in the second half 
of the sixth century B.c. (see Pliny HN 2. 3 ; Hyginus, 
Poet. Astr. 2. 13). The pictorial representations of the 
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constellations, or most of them, passed over to Greece, 
as has been ixiferred from a number of boundary stones 
(see G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder (iSgS), lo f.; F. J. 
Boll, Sphaera (1903), 201 f.). 

(7) The Ram (Kpids). According to Pliny this name 
was first used by Cleostratus, but it may be Babylonian. 
It marked for Hipparchus the spring time. The story is 
that it was the ram with the golden fleece which bore 
Phrixus and Helle over the sea (whence ‘ Hellespont*) - 
It was sacriflced to Zeus, who placed it among the stars ; 
the fleece was the object of the Argonauts* quest. 

(8) The Bull, Ta.vpos, perhaps also a Babylonian 
name, is in the Greek legend the bull of the Europa-story. 

(9) Tht Twins, ALhvpioi, Gemini, They were variously 
identified as Castor and Pollux, Amphion and Zethus, 
Theseus and Heracles, Apollo and Heracles, Triptolemus 
and lasion. The notion of them as Apollo and Heracles 
seems to go back to the time when the Greeks first 
became acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, and is 
supported by Ptolemy; they appear, however, in Baby- 
lonian texts as representations of the god Nirgal, the 
flaming summer-heat (Boll, 125). 

(10) The Crab, KdpKivos, Cancer, the fourth sign of 
the zodiac, was easy, from its appearance, to picture as a 
crab. An earlier name for it was dvtuv (ftaTvrj, 'Asses* 
Crib* (see Arat. 898 f.), representing a crib and two asses. 

( 1 1) The Lion, Aeujv, Leo, the fifth sign, was associated 
with the hot harvest-season. Kugler identified it with the 
Babylonian Urguta (literally ‘Big Dog*). Greek legend 
made it the Nemcan lion killed by Heracles. 

(12) The Virgin, UapOevo^;, Virgo, the sixth sign, is 
represented with wings and holding an ear of com 
(oTa;^!;?, spica). Aratus tells the story that she was the 
daughter of Zeus and Themis and dispensed justice on 
the earth, but, when men became vicious, she was trans- 
lated to heaven; hence the alternative name for the con- 
stellation, AUrj, Justice. She became, later, associated 
with the succeeding sign, the Scales, Zvyos, Libra ; hence 
the treatment of Spica by Aratus as a separate constella- 
tion. Other names attached to the constellation from 
time to time were : Demeter (because of her holding the 
ear of corn), Athena, Isis, Atargatis, Tyche (= Tvxr) 
Ps.-£ratosth. Cat, 9), and Erigone, daughter of Icarius 
or Icarus (Manilius 5. 251). 

(13) The Scales, ZvyoSt Libra, The original Greek 
name was x^Aat, Claws (of the Scorpion). The idea of 
the Balance came later ; it was suggested by the equality 
of night and day at the equinox. The Scales were at first 
represented as held in the claws of the Scorpion; later, 
separated from the Scorpion, they were pictured either 
alone or as held by a female or male figure. 

(14) The Scorpion, ZKopirlos, seems to be of Baby- 
lonian origin. The Greek story is that it was sent by 
Artemis to kill Orion. 

(15) The Archer, Toiorrjs, Sagittarius, was repre- 
sented sometimes as a Centaur, sometimes as a creature 
with two feet, standing upright. Ps.-Eratosth. (Cat, 28) 
says of him: ‘Most men call him a Centaur. Others 
dispute this, because he does not appear to have four 
legs, but stands upright and shoots with his bow. But 
none of the Centaurs used a bow. This (figure), though 
a man, has horse*s feet, and, like Satyrs, a tail.' 

(16) The Sea-Goat or Homed Goat, AlyoKepw^, Capri- 
comus, the tenth sign of the zodiac, is of Babylonian 
origin. It is a Goat-Fish, with the head of a goat and a 
fish-tail. Epimenides identified it with the Cretan goat 
which brought up Zeus; others make it Pan under the 
name Aegipan. Theogenes caused it to be adopted as 
part of the Arms of Augustus, and it was put on the 
banners of the Augustan legions (Thiele, 69). 

(17) Aquarius, * Y&poxoos, water-pourer, ‘The man that 
holds the watering-pot* of the rhyme is represented as 
pouring out water from an um variously described as 
vSpia, KaXm^, or koXitti, uma. Legends identify it 


sometimes with Deucalion, sometimes with Ganymede. 

(18) The Fishes, *IxOv€£, Pisces, twelfth sign of the 
zodiac, are two stars of the third magnitude, one north 
and one south, tied together by Sca/xd or auvSeoudr 
(Arat. 243, 245). The northern one was also called 
‘swallow-fish* by the Chaldaeans =* ;^€AxSovta ix^vs, 
the other d vdreio; (schol. in Arat. 242, Boll 196). 
''I'hc idea of this constellation came perhaps from the 
Water (vheop) of wliich Aratus made a separate constella- 
tion (Thiele 13). 

4. After the time of the Ionian philosophers and the 
recognition in Greece of the signs of the zodiac comes a 
period in the fifth century when the constellations (their 
observed positions, risings, and settings) were used by 
Meton, Euctemon, and Democritus for the purposes of 
the calendar (TrapaTTrjypLaTa) and weather-indications 
(cTTiOTj^dcrtat). By the time of Eudoxus (first half of 4th 
c.) the following constellations were known and described 
in literature, with various legends attached. We take 
first those in the northern hemisphere. 

(19) Lyra, Avpa, containing the bright star Vega, is 
mentioned in connexion with the Twins. Apollo being 
one of the Twins, the association is appropriate, as 
legend has it that Apollo presented the lyre to Orpheus. 
The Lyre was used by Democritus and Euctemon for 
calendar-making (Diels, Vorsokr.^ ii. 143); it was also of 
significance in the calendar of Caesar (Plut. Caesar, 50). 

(20) The Swan COpuig, ‘Bird*, Olor, Cygnus), belong- 
ing, like the Eagle, to the Milky Way, touches the northern 
tropic circle. Aratus (279) says that its right wing 
stretches out to the right hand of Cepheus. Legend 
connects it with the story of Leda and the Swan. 

(21) The Eagle, Merds*, Aquila, was used by Demo- 
critus (Diels, loc. cit.). According to the legend, Zeus 
used the Eagle to carry Ganymede to Olympus. 

(22) The Dolphin, JeA<^tS‘, Delphinus, known to Demo- 
critus (Diels, Vorsokr,^ ii. 144), and used for the calendar 
by Euctemon and Eudoxus, was supposed to have been 
placed in the heaven by Poseidon for having helped him 
towards his marriage to Amphitrite. 

(23) The Horse, Equus, a constellation on the 

equator with back southwards; according to Aratus 
(283) his head is touched by the hand of the *Yhpoxdo£, 
‘water-pourer*, in the Catasterismi and later he became 
Pegasus. 

(24) The Crown (northern), Lritfiavo^, Corona, is 
mentioned by Aratus (71), next after the Kneeler (Hera- 
cles), as placed in the heaven to commemorate Ariadne ; 
also used for the calendar by Euctemon. Its principal 
star. Gemma, is of the second magnitude. 

(25) The Charioteer, 'Hvloxos, Auriga, a constellation 
between the Twins, the Bull, and the north pole, was 
first conceived as a man holding reins and driving a 
horsed chariot (Thiele 4. 28; Boll in); he was then 
combined by astronomers with a still older constellation, 
the goat, Al^, Capella, with two kids ("Epi^oi), so that 
he carries the former on his shoulder and the latter on 
his left hand. Legend associates him with Bellerophon. 

(26) The Kneeler (d ey yovdaiv) is described by 
Aratus as ‘like to a toiling man resting’ on one knee with 
both arms raised, and the tip of his right foot on the 
head of the Dragon. He is represented as Heracles, with 
a club in his right hand and the lion’s skin on his left arm, 
in his fight with the Dragon which watched the Garden 
of the Hesperides. Others identified him with Theseus, 
Ixion, Prometheus, etc. 

(27) The Se^ent-holder CO(f)io0xos, serpentarius) holds 
a serpent in his hands. His head is near and opposite to 
the Kneeler; he is above the Scorpion. Identified by 
Ps.-Eratosth. Cat, 20 with Asclepius, and so with 
*YyUia. 

(28) The Dragon, ApaKwv, Draco, passes in and out 
enclosing the Bears in coils turned opposite ways. Its 
tail at first marked the north pole ; its head is under the 
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foot of the Kneelcr (Heracles). It was variously identi- 
fied with the dragon killed by Cadmus, the dragon which 
watched over the Garden of the Hesperides, or the 
Python killed by Apollo. 

(29) Cassiopeia (earlier spelling Cassiepeia), a group 
of stars represented (a) by Aratus (192-3) as in the form 
of a key, (6) as a queen sitting on a throne with arms 
uplifted as if in agony about her daughter Andromeda. 
In another picture she is shown chained to two trees. 

(30) Andromeda is represented by Aratus (203) as 
having her liands bound, agreeably to the story (cf. Eur. 
fr. 124 N.). 

(31) Perseus is pictured running, unclothed save for a 
chlamys, with a sword in his right hand, wings on his 
feet, and Medusa’s head in his left hand. Aratus (249- 
50) does not mention the Gorgon’s head. The constella- 
tion includes Algol (of the second magmtude). 

(32) Cepheus, husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda. His position in the heavens is described by 
Eudoxus (ap. Hipparch. in Aral. i. 2. ii) and Aratus (179 
f.). His upraised right hand touches the Swan’s right 
wing ; his feet are just below the tail of the Little Bear. 

(33) The Arrow (*01otos“, Sagitta) is under the Eagle. 
It is supposed to represent the arrow with which Heracles 
killed the Eagle gnawing the liver of Prometheus. 

(34) The Triangle {called A eXrojToVf Arat. 233) is below 
Andromeda, between her and the Ram (Eudoxus ap. 
Hipparch. in Arat. i. 2. 13). 

The southern constellations are the following: 

(35) Cetus (KOTOS', the Sea-Monster or Whale), repre- 
sented as the Sea-Monster sent to kill Andromeda, is 
some distance south of her and Perseus. Its head is on 
the equator, near to the feet of the Ram (cf. Arat. 354). 
It is said to occupy more space in the heavens than any 
other constellation. 

(36) The Eridanus (or IJorafios, River), alternatively 
called Oceanus and by some identified with the Nile. 
Eudoxus described it as FlorafioSt starting from the left 
foot of Orion and lying below the Cetus (Hipparch. in 
Arat. I. 8. 6). The legend connects it with Phaethon 

-^who fell into it when struck by Zeus with a thunderbolt. 
Later combined with vScjp from Aquarius (Boll, 136-8). 

(37) The Hare (Aaycuos, Lepus), a constellation de- 
scribed as under the feet of Orion and pursued by the 
Great Dog (Sirius) behind it (Arat. 338). 

(38) The Great Dog, Kvwv, Canis Major. Its feet lie, 
like the bend of the river Eridanus, on the southern tropic 
(Eudoxus ap. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 10. 37). The bright 
star of the constellation, Sirius, was known to the Egypt- 
ians, who began their year from the day after the early 
morning rising of Sirius, which also marked the rising 
of the Nile. 

(39) Procyon, UpoKvwv, Antecanis, the Little Dog, was 
called Procyon because its morning rising is just before 
that of Sirius, its position being a little more to the 
north (schol. in Arat. 450. It is just under the Twins, 
Cf. Hipparch. in Arat. 2. 2. 13. etc.) 

(40) Argo, *Apycu, is described by Aratus (349-50), 
as being marked by stars only in the half of the ship from 
the mast to the stem. Hipparchus objects to tliis part 
of the description. Argo’s position is near the hind legs 
and the tail of the Great Dog. 

(41) The Southern Fish CIxOvs Notion, Piscis Australis) 
is described by Aratus (386-8) as being under the Sea- 
Goat {AlyoKepws) and turned towards the Cetus. It 
receives the water poured out by Aquarius. It is alter- 
natively called the Great Fish (schol. in Arat.). 

(42) The Water-Snake CYSpa Arat. 444, 519; ’Yhpas 
Hipparch. in Arat. i. ii. 9). Its head reaches the middle 
of the Crab, its coils are below the Lion and its tail above 
the Centaur. On its coils respectively are the Bowl 
{Kparrjp) and the Raven {Kopa^). It was identified with 
the Hydra killed by Heracles (schol. in Arat. 443). The 
scholium also has the story that the Raven is a servant 


of Apollo who was sent to fetch a cup of pure water for 
a sacrifice ; the servant found a fig-tree on the way and 
waited for the figs to ripen; ultimately he carried back to 
Apollo a snake and the cup, saying that the snake had 
prevented him from drawing the water from the spring. 

(43) The Centaur {Kevravpos) contains one star of 
the first and five of the second magnitude. According to 
Eudoxus(ap. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 2. 20) and Aratus (501- 
3) its back is along the winter tropic, like the Argo and the 
middle of the Scorpion; Aratus says (437-8) that the 
part like a man is under the Scorpion and the hinder 
(equine) part under the Claws. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 8. 
19-23, correcting this, says that it is almost wholly under 
Virgo except for the right shoulder, right hand, and fore- 
legs, which are partly under the Claws. In his left hand 
he is supposed to hold a thyrsus, and a hare dependent; 
on his right lies an animal {& 7 jp[ov) which has been 
differently understood as a dog or a wolf or a panther 
(Boll, 143-8). 

(44) The Altar {&vTrjpiov, Ara) is in front of the 
fore-feet of the Archer (between tliem and the fore-feet 
of the Centaur). Aratus uses the name Ovnfipiov (403), 
Eudoxus and Hipparchus dupLiarriptov (Hipparch, in 
Arat. I. 8. 14; ii. 9, etc.); so Ptolemy. 

(45) The Southern Crown, Z’re^avos* vorto^, is uAder 
the feet of the Archer. It is probably identical with' the 
nameless stars Slvwtol kvkXco in Aratus (400). The nanie 
ET€(/>avo£ is later than Hipparchus but is used by 
Geminus and Ptolemy. Alternative names, according to 
schol. in Arat. are OvpavLOKO^, Prometheus, wheel of 
Ixion Cl^Lovos Tpoxos). Others again call it ttXolov 
(Boll. 150). 

5. We may assume that Eudoxus gives in his works 
on observational astronomy, entitled Phaenomena and 
the Mirror CEvoTrrpov) respectively, a description of all 
the constellations known in his time. According to 
Hipparchus {In Arati et Eudoxi phaenomena i. 2. 2) the 
books were separate works, though they agreed in all 
but a few particulars. Hipparchus quotes freely from 
both. The Mirror may have been the earlier work and 
the Phaenomena an improved edition of it. ’I’he poem 
of Aratus, Phaenomena, was a popular version of Eudoxus 
so far at least as lines 19-732 are concerned. The com- 
mentary of 1 lipparchus gives three names which do not 
appear in Aratus: Uponovs (= 17 of the Twins). In a 
text from Tcucros a variant Tpinovs occurs (as to this 
see Boll, 126 f.); npoTpvyrjTqp, Vindemiatrix, herald 
of the vintage = c of Virgo ; Canopus, omitted in Aratus, 
according to schol., because not visible in Greece, = a 
of Argo: on this see Hipparch. in Arat. i. ii. 7. Called 
the ’pilot of Menelaus*. 

6. Geminus {Eloaytjyr] els ra <l>aiv 6 p>€va, c. 3) gives a 
list of the constellations, which he divides into three 
classes, those in the zodiac and those to the north and 
south of it respectively. The list does not differ sub- 
stantially from that given above, but Geminus mentions 
separately the following stars : 

The Crib {^arvij ) ; two Asses COvoi) : as to these see 
under Crab (10) above : Kap^la Xiovros (the Heart of the 
Lion, Cor Leonis, which Hipparchus calls 6 Iv rfj Kaphiq. 
rod XeovTos), with the alternative name BaoiXiofcos, 
Regulus; Alvoi, Bands, between the two fishes in the 
constellation of that name, and EwheopLos, Knot (see 
Fishe^ (18) above) ; "Otfns, the Snake held by Ophiuchus; 
npoTopLrj Vttttou Koff "'InTrapxov = Equuleus, Little Horse 
(apparently Hipparchus has not the name, but Ptolemy 
has); OvpooXoyxos, Thyrsus-staff, which according to 
Hipparchus ‘the Centaur wields’ ; ""YZwp, the water from 
Aquarius (see Eridanus {“^t) above); K'qpvKiov nad' Vtt- 
TTopxov, 'Herald's staff, according to Hipparchus’ ( = Cadu- 
ceus), mentioned by Valens as held in Orion’s left hand 
(not Greek but Egyptian in origin, Boll, 134, 167 f.); 
Fopyoviov, the Gorgon's Head, ‘at the end of Perseus’ 
right hand’ ; 'the amall stars close together at tlie end of 
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Perseus’ right hand are made into the *Ap 7 n} (Sickle)’; 
B€p€vlicris nkoKapLOSf Coma Berenices, so called by the 
courtier-astronomer Conon in honour of Berenice and 
celebrated in the poem of Callimachus: Ptolemy {Aim. 
2. 56) calls this last constellation TIXoKapos simply. 

7« The Milky JVay, FaXa^la^ icvicAos’, is described by 
Aratus (400) as ‘that wheel with glaring eyes ail round 
which they call Milk*. Democritus was the first to 
recognize that it consisted of stars packed very closely 
together. The name arose out of the legend of Hera’s 
milk which was spilt when she refused the breast to the 
infant Heracles. Popularly and poetically it was variously 
regarded as the way to the Home of the Gods, the one- 
time orbit of the sun, Phaethon’s course, the souls' 
meeting-place, etc. 

8i Hipparchus made a catalogue of 850 stars or more. 
Ptolemy {Aim. bks. 7-8) has one of 1,022 stars grouped 
under 48 constellations. It may be noted that Ptolemy 
retains the old name XrjXal, Claws, for the Scales. He 
includes some stars which have not hitherto been men- 
tioned : {a) Antares in the Scorpion, {h) Antinous, a group 
of six stars classified under the Eagle. On the other 
hand, Ptolemy does not mention the Xapircs {Graces ) — 
see under Orion (i) above. 

9. The positions of the various constellations and 
stars in the heavens were shown on globes or ‘spheres* 
(cf. the Z(l>aLpo 7 Toua of Archimedes). Even Thales and 
Anaximander are credited by the Doxographi with the 
construction of such globes. Eudoxus is certain to have 
had one ; so had Hipparchus ; and Ptolemy must have had 
access to some copy of it (see Aim. bk. 8 c. i ad fin., 
Thiele, op. cit. ch. 2). The globe on the shoulders of the 
Atlas Famesc in the Naples Museum represents such a 
globe, and is attributed to a date not later than A.D. 150. 
It shows the constellations with the principal great circles 
on the heavenly sphere, but not individual stars; the 
positions of the constellations show that the artist avoided 
the mistakes of Aratus pointed out by Hipparchus ; he was 
aware, and made use, of Hipparchus’ corrections. A frag- 
ment of a similar globe of blue marble is preserved in 
the Berlin Museum (No. 1050 a); this has separate stars 
shown in yellow colour within the contour of the figures 
representing the constellations. 

10. After the time of Alexander the Great an astro- 
logical point of view becomes more and more dominant 
in astronomical works, and there is more admixture of 
Egyptian and Babylonian with Greek elements. Dis- 
tinctive names Sphaera graecanica and Spfmera harharica 
appear for the first time in Latin works by P. Nigidius 
(q.v.) Figulus bearing these titles, a few fragments of 
which are preserved; the Sphaera barharica gave the 
K^ptian accounts of the fixed stars and legends connected 
with them, perhaps also the Babylonian. But Nigidius 
drew from Greek sources. One of these may be Asclcpi- 
ades of Myrleia (ist c. B.C.); Teucros ‘the Babylonian* 
(ist c, A.D.) and Antiochus (perhaps 3rd c. A.D.) were 
acquainted with the Sphaera barbarica (see Boll, Sphaera 
413). Berosus (q.v., 3rd c. B.c.) and Nechepso-Petosiris 
(q.v., about 160 B.c.) may also have been intermediaries 
for Babylon and Egypt respectively. Astrology among 
the Romans was represented by Manilius and Firmicus 
Matemus (qq.v.); the latter follows Manilius closely, 
but cites as his authorities a certain Abraham and 
Achilles. 

11. In Teucros and Antiochus Egyptian influence is 

very marked ; they have alternative Egyptian names for 
various constellations, such as the following: Tvcftcjv, 
Typhon = the Great Bear, Osiris «= Orion, Aniibis (in 
connexion with the Osiris-Orion group), Isis, a seated 
figure holding or feeding her son Horns, KvvoKe<f}aXos 
(perhaps two constellations were so called, one of them 
being a dog-headed Ape, see Boll, 218 f,, etc.), Tavpo~ 
ic^^aAos* Bolottjs, ‘Bull-headed Bobtes’, with a plough 
(Boll, ch. lo). T. H. 


CONSTl'k (JTIONES, the generic name for legislative 
enactments by Roman emperors, which were made in 
different forms. In the first place the emperors possessed 
the ius edicendi like all higher magistrates {see edictum) ; 
imperial edicta were issued for enactments of a general 
character (cf. Augustus* edicts from Gyrene, Caracalla’s 
edict on citizenship), to a less extent for law reforms. 
This purpose was better served by decreta (decisions in 
civil or criminal trials passed by the emperor) and 
rescripta (imperial decisions upon special points of law, 
in answer both to petitions, lAelli, addressed to him by 
a litigant, and to the inquiry of a judicial official in 
complicated cases, relationes). The rescripta were also 
called epistulae, when directed in the form of a letter to 
the inquiring official or subscriptiones when written on the 
hbellus itself and signed by the emperor. These forms of 
constitutions gave occasion to legislative innovations, for 
their statements of law exceeded often the sphere of mere 
interpretation of existing law and laid down new legal 
rules which, though issued in particular cases, became 
authoritative and binding for all, as coming from the 
emperor himself. Another type of constitutiones was 
the imperial instructions given to officials, especially to 
provincial governors, mandata, which were more con- 
cerned with administrative matters. Exceptionally they 
touched civil law, e.g. in dealing with legal relations 
marriage, wills) of military persons. An excerpt of a 
liber mandatorum is preserved on a papyrus {BGU v. i) 
known as Gnomon of the Idios Logos (a high official of 
the financial administration in Egypt). 

The constitutional basis of the emperor's legislative 
power was at the beginning of the Principate not quite 
clear, apart from edicta as expressions of his magisterial 
imperium {proconsular e). The first emperors used there- 
fore to give effect to their legislative intentions by means 
of the Senate, before whom they pronounced personally 
{oratio) or by a quaestor their motion for approval by the 
senators. The resolution of the Senate became later a 
mere formality, so that an imperial oratio was simply a 
kind of publication of an imperial law. And generally 
the constitutions were soon recognized as having the 
force of law {legis uicem [uigorem] optinent). The ii#' 
numerable quotations of imperial rescripts in the works 
of the classical jurists excerpted for the Digest show how 
productive was this activity of the emperors in the times 
of the Antonines and their successors. Some titles of the 
Digest, especially those which deal with criminal law and 
procedure, abound in mentions of imperial constitutions. 
FTom the time of Diocletian and Constantine the legis- 
lative power of the emperors was unlimited : they issued 
directly general enactments {leges generates), laying down 
new legal rules with unrestricted validity. For collec- 
tions of constitutions, see codex. 

For bibliography see under law and procedure, roman, § i (text- 
books on the Sources of Uoinon Law). A. B. 

CONSUL^ the supreme civil and military magistrate of 
Rome under the Republic. The etymology of the word 
consul is uncertain: it has variously been derived from 
cum-esse (Niebuhr), from cum-salire (Mommsen), and 
from consulere (De Sanctis). In any case it was not the 
original designation of the chief magistrates. It is proved 
by Livy (3. 15. 12), and by the Greek translation of their 
title (oTpaTT7yd? or crrparrjyoff vnaros), that they were 
in the first instance called ‘praetores’. This name (from 
prae-ire, to march ahead) and its Greek equivalent 
emphasize the military character of the magistracy. The 
name of ‘consul* came into use before 366 B.c., for by 
this date the title praetor was reserved for another magis- 
trate, the praetor urbanus {see praetor). 

According to the traditional account, which has the 
support of the fasti (q.v.), the head magistrates were two 
in number from the beginning. An alternative theory 
(propounded by De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani i. 403 tf.) 
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maintains that the original board consisted of three 
praetorCjS (probably the military commanders of the three 
original tribes), of whom two took special charge of 
military functions, while the third praetor discharged 
civilian duties ; by 366 the board had been split into two 
separate offices, that of the 'consuls* (as the military 
commanders came to be called), and that of the praetor 
urbanus (who retained the older title with the distinctive 
epithet urbanus). In 367 b.c. the Licinian law opened the 
consulship to the plebeians. The law, often violated by 
the patricians, was confirmed by a plebiscite in 312 B.C., 
by which representatives of the two orders shared the 
consulship until 172, when for the first time two plebeian 
consuls were elected. 

Throughout the Republic candidates for the consulship 
were elected by the people in the comitia centuriata^ but, 
as they were proposed by the senators from their own 
ranks, liberty of voting was greatly restricted. It disap- 
peared under the Empire when the comitia centuriata 
was suppressed and the emperors either recommended 
the candidates or themselves assumed the consulship. 
Under the Republic the consuls entered office on 15 
March (after 153 B.c. on i January) and retained it for 
a whole year; under the Empire they retained it from 
two to four months only. Consequently, while Repub- 
lican consuls, except suffecti (that is, appointed in case 
of the death, illness, or resignation of a consul), both 
gave their names to the year, despite differences of rank 
arising from their age {collega maior) or the polling 
(collega prior), Imperial consuls did so only if they entered 
office on I January (cowrw/^r ordinarii, to be distinguished 
from their successors consules suffecti). A further distinc- 
tion depended on whether Imperial consuls were single or 
married, and the number of their children. Moreover, 
the emperors often appointed themselves or their rela- 
tives and prot^g^s consuls, entirely disregarding the legal 
age limits, which had been carefully fixed in 180 B.c. by 
the Lex Villia Annalis. In the age of Cicero no one under 
forty could be elected consul ; under the Empire children 
were invested with the office, which was conferred upon 
Honorius at birth. But the consulship survived in the 
Western Roman Empire until a.d. 534. 

Mommsen, R5m. Slaatsr., ii®. 1. 74 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Star. d. 
Rom. i. 401 IT. (cT. Riv. Fit. 1929, i ff.); B. KQbler, PIV a.v.; M. 
Hulleaux, ^rparTjyos vnaros (iyi8). P. T. 

CONSUS, a Roman god whose festivals (Consualia) 
were on 19 Aug. and 15 Dec., possibly in connexion 
with the ending respectively of the harvest and the 
autumn sowing. He seems connected with Ops (q.v.), 
by the dates of his festivals. The most reasonable ex- 
planation of his name is that it is connected with condere 
and he is the god of the store-bin or other receptacle for 
the garnered grain. This, as com was often stored under- 
ground, may account for his subterranean altar in the 
Circus Maximus, uncovered only on his festival days 
(Varro Ling. 6. 20; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 31. 2); for its 
alleged inscription (Tert. De Spect. 5) see v. Blumenthal 
and Rose in ARW xxxiii. 384; xxxiv. iii. The ancients 
commonly supposed his name to have something to do 
with consilium (Dion. Hal., ibid. 3) or, because his altar 
lay in the Circus, identified liim with Poseidon Hippios 
(Livy I. 9. 6). He had also a temple on the Aventine, 
probably vowed or dedicated by L. Papirius Cursor 
about 272 B.c. (see Platner-Ashby, 141). His character- 
istic offering was first-fruits (Dion. Hal. ibid.). Florses 
and asses w^ere garlanded and rested on his festival (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 48, whereon see Rose). Whether he was 
originally honoured with circus games is doubtful. H. J. R. 

CONTAMINATIO9 ‘spoiling*. Terence's enemies 
accused him of ‘contaminating’ his originals; he replies 
that he would rather imitate the ‘carelessness* of Naevius, 
Plautua, and Ennius than the ‘dull laboriousness* of his 


rivals. The only liberty to which he confesses is that he 
has sometimes borrowed from a second Greek original. 
Modem scholars consequently assume that contaminatio 
could mean ‘blending of originals', and that this is the 
procedure which Terence attributes to Naevius and 
others. Of the countless attempts to discover traces of 
‘blending’ in Plautus only three are recognized as success- 
ful by P. Enk {Rev. Phil. 1938, iv; cf. G. Michaut, Plaute 
ii. 239 ff.). But 1 . Waltz {Rev. Et. LaU 1938, ii) argues 
that even in Terence's prologues contaminare means 
simply ‘spoil*. The charge against Terence would, then, 
be that his translations were not faithful ; and this charge, 
as he says, could be brought against earlier dramatists 
also. He glosses over the fact that his alterations differed 
from those made by earlier dramatists in being deliberate ; 
but surely in spea^ng of their ‘carelessness’ he absolves 
them from any suspicion of so delicate a procedure as the 
blending of originals. 

W. Deare, 'Contamination in Plautus and Terence', Rev. Phil. 
xiv (1940). W. D. 

CONTIO {convetitio) was a public gathering which even 
non-citizens, though illegally, used to attend. It was 
summoned by a magistrate or priest, either as a prelimi- 
nary to legislation, in wliich case the measures to be 
passed were announced, or as a political assembly, called 
to discuss questions of public moment or the programtnes 
of the political leaders. A magistrate could cancef a 
meeting summoned by an inferior {contionem avocare), 
and a tribune could veto or adjourn it {intercessio and 
obnuntiatio). The right of addressing the audience (corz- 
tionem dare) depended on the will of the president who 
addressed the assembly from the platform {ex superiore 
loco), while the debaters spoke ex inferiore loco. The 
meetings generally took place near the rostra, in day- 
time, on dies fasti. As the kings had done, so the emperors 
alone summoned the meetings to address the people in 
solemn circumstances. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i*. 191 ff. ; W. Liebenam, PW iv. 
1149 ff.; G. W. DotsTord, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 139 ff ; 
A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1911), 158 ff. P. T. 

CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF. For the earliest 
forms of binding by agreement, see nexum, stipulatio. 
The developed Roman law embraced a whole system of 
obligations arising from a free agreement {conventio, 
obligatio ; contractus, which did not become common as a 
technical term until the 2nd c. a.d., signified agreements 
recognized by ius civile as actionable). The extension 
and consolidation of actiones for protecting contractual 
obligations were supported in a large measure by the 
praetorian law of the late Republic. The classical Roman 
law did not elaborate any general conception of contract 
as a binding agreement ; it recognized only some typical 
circumstances which, by agreement of the parties, pro- 
duced one-sided or reciprocal obligations. According to 
a classification of Gaius (3. 89), repeated by Justinian 
{Inst. 3. 13.2), four groups of contracts were distinguished 
according to the specific instrument employed for creat- 
ing an obligation: {a) res, an actual handing over of a 
thing to the future debtor ; {b) verba, a solemn declaration 
{stipulatio, q.v., dotis dictio, see marriage); (c) litterae, 
written entries in the account books of the creditor; 
(d) consensus, where a mere consent sufficed for a valid 
agreement. The informal real contracts {a) were; (i) 
mutuiim, a loan of money or natural products (e.g. com), 
obligating the debtor to return the sum loaned or an 
equivalent in quantity, kind, and quality of the products 
received for consumption. The payment of interest 
(with a maximum of 12 per cent., reduced by Justinian 
to 4 per cent.) required a special agreement; (2) com- 
modatum, a gratuitous loan of an object for use, to be 
returned by the borrower after the agreed time; (3) 
depositum, gratuitous custody of another’s property 
without any right of use or other profit for the depositee, 
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who was obliged to return the object to the depositor on 
demand ; (4) fiducial a pledge (see security). Under the 
group of consensual contracts (d) were included; (1) 
emptio-venditio, sale. This contract is effected when the 
parties have agreed on the object of sale and its price 
(estimated in money) ; henceforth the risk of the deprecia- 
tion or destruction of the object sold passes to the buyer, 
and damage caused by accident falls upon him ; on the 
other hand, he has the benefit of any increase in its 
value. The vendor was obliged to surrender to the buyer 
exclusive possession of the object sold, and to guarantee 
him against a third person’s claims ; he was also respon- 
sible for latent defects in the object. Special rules for the 
sale of slaves and beasts were introduced by the aediles' 
edict. (2) Hire (locatio-conductio)^ of a movable or im- 
movable object, of services (operae)^ except certain liberal 
arts, or an undertaking to perform a piece of work (opus). 
(3) Mandatum^ an undertaking to perform a gratuitous 
service for another (manda for) on his request, (4) Societas^ 
when two or more persons contribute capital or labour, 
or even an entire property (as when an undivided inheri- 
tance was enjoyed in common by the coheirs, consortium), 
to be exploited for a common purpose. Profits and losses 
were divided between all partners (socii) according to their 
shares in the union. The consensual and real contracts 
created rights and obligations which were mostly of 
reciprocal character, and would vary more particularly in 
regard to the liability of the debtor for failure to safe- 
guard the object entrusted to him (responsibility for 
custodia, dolus, culpa). The bilateral character of con- 
tractual obligations (apart from mutuum and the verbal 
contracts, which affected unilateral duties) gave occasion 
to a whole system of aciiones, called generally by the name 
of the contract itself (actio depositi, commodati, empti, 
venditi, locati, conducti, mandaii, pro socio). Sometimes 
special actions were introduced for a particular liability 
(as for secret defects in the sale). The action against a 
debtor in a case of mutuum was condictio. For agreements 
which did not fall within the above-mentioned types of 
recognized contracts the magistrate could grant an 
exceptional protection by an action called in factum. 
Later post-classical constructions extended the sphere 
of uch reciprocal agreements not falling within the 
named contracts (and called therefore by the modem 
theory 'innominate*), and endowed them with legal pro- 
tection (actio praescriptis verbis), if one party had per- 
formed his duties according to the agreement. 

See the text-books mentioned under law and procedure, roman, 
§ 1. P. De Francisci, Synallagma i (igii), ii (1916). P. Bonfante, 
Scritti giuridici li. S. Riccobono, Stuai Bonfante ii (1930); Corso di 
diritto romano: Stipulationes, contractus, pacta (1935). V Arangio- 
Kuiz, Respomabilita contrattuale* (1933). P. Collinet, Law Quarterly 
Review 1933. A. B. 

CONTROVERSIA, the more advanced form of de~ 
clamatio (q.v.), is best illustrated in the collection by the 
elder Seneca (q.v.), who recorded the treatment of debat- 
able themes by the chief speakers of his day. He mentions 
controversiae as a recent term for Cicero’s causae 
(Controv. i praef. 12). The debate was on some disput- 
able point of law, usually fictitious and unreal, though as 
an exercise it was designed to equip for practice in law 
courts. The figures include pirate chiefs with or without 
a susceptible daughter, tyrants, mutilators of exposed 
children, poisoners, fathers implacably disinheriting 
sons. Unlikelihood of theme favoured imagination and 
ingenuity of argument, but served to make the exercise 
too scholastic to be serviceably forensic. Many con- 
troversiae look like novels in brief, and might be fitted 
with such titles as *The young man with a kind heart 
who was twice disinherited’, ‘The Vestal Virgin who 
wrote love-poetry*, ‘The strange case of a son and step- 
son indistinguishable in looks’. Neat sententiae for and 
against are freely introduced; the skeleton statement of 
legal points involved comes in the divisio; and eolores 


(q.v.), or arguments professing to illumine motives, are 
quoted by Seneca from contemporary rhetors. It ia sur- 
prising how much can be said to defend or condemn 
persons arraigned under the imaginary laws which are 
cited. The value of Seneca’s collection lies partly in its 
illustration of the cleverly pointed sententiae which entered 
so inextricably into Silver Latin literature, and partly in 
its picture of the manner of argument adopted by con- 
temporary speakers. *rheir straining after rhetorical 
effect and their use of far-fetched arguments or foolish 
eolores are not spared by Seneca (e.g. Controv. 7. 5. 10; 
9. 2. 27 ; 10 praef. 10). See education. III. 3. J. W. D. 

CONTUBERNIUM (from tabema), (1) the common 
life of soldiers occupying the same quarters; (2) any 
companionship; (3) the living together of slaves as 
husband and w^ife. Slaves could not contract iustae 
nuptiae (see marriage, law of), but from early times a 
slave was allowed to marry a slave woman of iht familia, 
and family life was increasingly recognized in practice 
and in law (Dig. 33. 7. 12. 7 rules that a testator could 
not will the separation of parents and children) ; litera- 
ture, inscriptions, and law-books use maritus, uxor, 
coniunx instead of contuhemalis, and show that an un- 
broken family life could generally be counted on. 

For bibliography, see slaves. R. H. B. 

CONUBIUM, see commercium. 

CONVENTUS, a word used in two main senses: (i) 
administrative divisions of a province, in the leading 
city of each of which justice was administered (conventus 
iuridicus, in the eastern provinces dioecesis). These areas 
were determined by the Lex Provinciae, and often cut 
across pre-existing divisions. They developed some 
independence, and in the Principate sometimes had their 
own priests of the imperial cult (ILS 6931-2). (2) 
Associations of Roman citizens resident in provincial 
centres (conventus civium Romanorum). In the Republic 
(notably at Delos) they included non-enfranchised 
Italians as well as citizens proper. They are found only 
in places where citizenship was rare, and thus disappear 
early in the Principate from the romanized Western 
provinces ; they are unknown in coloniae and municipia. 
At this period in such provinces as Raetia, Aquitania, 
and Lugdunensis, their members were drawn from all 
over the province. Their organization resembled that of 
collegia (see CLUBS, roman). Under the Republic they 
elected magistri, who were often associated with a 
religious cult. In the Principate their president was 
normally a curator civium Romanorum, probably chosen 
by themselves. The conventus took part in the worship 
of the emperors, and priests of particular emperors are 
found among their members (ILS iii. i. 587). G. H. S. 

CONVERSION, abandonment, more or less sudden, 
of one way of living in favour of another, a genuine 
phenomenon and occasionally testified to in antiquity. 
The most famous case is that of the young rake Polemon, 
who strayed into Xenocrates’ lecture-room and was so 
impressed by his discourse on temperance that he turned 
philosopher (Diog. Laert. 4. 16). Horace professes 
(Carm. i. 34) to have been converted from materialism 
by thunder from a clear sky, which at least shows that 
such a thing was supposed possible. But religious 
conversion, i.e. the abandonment of one religion for 
another, did not take place under polytheism ; a believer 
in certain gods would not cease to believe in them because 
he was attracted to and became a devotee of another. 
A mystery-cult might attract a man to a religious life 
as a monastic order does to-day, but that again is not 
abandonment of former beliefs. Only Judaism and 
Christianity produced conversions in this sense. 

A. D. Nock, Conversion (^33), and in Piseiculi Frana Joseph D6U 
m dargehoten (1939), 165 n., dao forthcoming art. 'Conversio* in 
tUallex. /. Ant, IL Chritu H. J. R« 
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COPA ,'See APPENDIX VERCILIANA. 

COPAlS, a lake, now drained, which in early days 
covered most of the west plain of Doeotia. It took its 
name from Copae on its north side. The swallow-holes 
on its cast side were cleared and enlarged, and canals dug 
north and south to lead the Cephissus and other streams 
to them round the edge of the plain. Shafts for uncom- 
pleted tunnels were also bored on the low hills in the 
north-east comer and between Copais and Lake Hylice 
on the east. The drainage works were usually ascribed 
to the Minyans of Orchomenus ; to the Mycenaean period 
belongs the fortress of Gla, on what afterwards became 
an island in the lake. The outlets were said to have been 
blocked by the Theban hero Heracles: perhaps the 
^'hebans stopped them during their wars against Orcho- 
menus. In classical times, in spite of attempts to drain 
it, the lake was always swampy, and famous for eels 
(Ar. Ach. 880 ff.). 

E. J. A. Kenny, Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 1935, 
189 ff,; U. Kalirstedt, Arch. Anz. 1937, 1 fl. T. J. D. 

COPTUS (mod. Kejt), on the right bank of the Nile, 
was a station on a well-equipped camcl-track through 
the desert to Berenice on the Red Sea. This route 
became the principal link between the Mediterranean 
and Eastern waters. It was developed by Augustus; in 
the third century it temporarily fell into the hands of the 
native Blcmmyes and was almost destroyed by Diocletian 
(a.d. 292), but recovered and maintained itself in the 
Byzantine Age. Part of a customs tariff survives on a 
papyrus from Coptus. 

Warinington, Indian Commerce^ 6ff., 14-16, 50-1, 104-5; Kecs, 
PW s.v. ‘Koptos’. E. H. W. 

CORAX of Syracuse (5th c. B.c.) wrote the first manual 
on rhetoric, based on legal practices in Sicily after the 
Fall of the Tyrants (Anst. Rhet. 2. 24 ; Cic. Brut. 46). It 
dealt with forensic oratory, defined rhetoric as an art of 
persuasion, advocated the use of probable (ci/cdj) argu- 
ments, and prescribed three sections (Trpooi/Aiov, dydives, 
eTTtAoyos) lor every speech. J. W. H. A. 

CORDILO (mod. Corsep ?, Coron ?), a town of the Veneti 
on the Loire, to wliich British tin was shipped for con- 
veyance across Gaul to the Mediterranean coast. The 
transit across Gaul was made in thirty days. Scipio 
Aemilianus (r. 135 d.c.) met traders from Corbilo at 
Massilia or Narbo, but failed to extract information about 
Britain from them. 

Strabo 4. 190; Diod. 5. 22; Cory, JIIS 1924, 172 ff E. H. W. 

CORBULO, Gnaeus Domitius, son of the consul 
of A.D. 39, was comiil suJJ. (year unknown). In 47 as legate 
of Germania Inferior he successfully fought against the 
Chauci led by Gannascus, but was not allowed by 
Claudius to go farther. A strict disciplinarian, he made 
his troops dig a canal between the Meuse and Rhine. 
Proconsul of Asia under Claudius, he was entrusted as a 
legatus of Cappadocia and Galatia with the command 
against Parthia in the war about tlie control of Armenia, 
which broke out after Nero’s accession, but which started 
in earnest only in 58, when Corbulo had reorganized the 
Roman army in the East. He captured Artaxata and 
Tigranocerta, installed Tigrancs as king of Armenia, and 
received the governorship of Syria. But Tigranes was 
driven out of Armenia, the war was renewed in 61, and 
at Corbulo ’s request a separate general, Caesennius 
Paetus (q.v.), was sent to Armenia. After Paetus’ defeat, 
Corbulo obtained in 63 a maius imperium, restored 
Roman prestige, and concluded a durable agreement 
with Parthia: Tiridates, the Parthian nominee to the 
throne of Armenia, admitted a Roman protectorate. 
Corbulo probably did not abuse his popularity, but his 
son-in-law Vinicianus (q.v.) conspired. In 67 Nero 
invited Corbulo to Greece and compelled him to commit 


suicide. His daughter Domitia Longina became wife of 
Domitian in 70. It was the homage of the new dynasty 
to the name and infiuence of the greatest general of his 
time. The account of his achievements in Tacitus {Arm. 
bks. 12-15) and Dio Cassius (bks. 60-3) derives ulti- 
mately to a great extent from Corbulo’s own memoirs. 

Stein, PFT, Suppl. iii. 394; M. Plammond, Harv. Stud. 1934, 
81 ; J. G. C. Andenon, CAH x. 758, 880. Portrait: F. PouJsen, Rev, 
Arch. 1932, 48. A. M. 

CORCYRA (KepKvpa)t modem Corfu^ the northernmost 
and most important of the Ionian islands. It owed its 
prosperity in part to its fertile soil, but especially to 
its situation at the starting-point of two main Greek trade- 
routes, along the coast of Illyria, and across the Adriatic 
to Italy and Sicily. It was popularly identified with the 
Phaeacia of the Odyssey. Its first Greek settlers came 
from Eretria (Plut. Quaest. Grace. 1 1 ; c. 700 B.c. ?) ; but 
these were supplanted, perhaps after the first Greek naval 
battle, traditionally dated 664 b.c. (Thuc. i. 13), by the 
Corinthians. It shared with Corinth the foundation of 
Epidamnus (q.v.), and perhaps of other colonies in 
Illyria; but it resented the dominion of the tyrant 
Periander, and after his death it became a competitepr of 
Corinth in Adriatic waters. Pursuing a policy of isola- 
tion, it stood out of the Persian Wars; but in 435 ityyas 
drawn into open hostility against Corinth, in consequepce 
of a scramble for the control of Epidamnus, and to 
escape defeat it sought an alliance with Athens (433), 
which it renewed several times. It received protection 
from the Athenian fleet in 433, and again in 427 and 425, 
when Corinthian fleets attempted to co-operate with 
disaffected elements on the island; in 427 and 425 the 
Corcyrean democracy disgraced its victory by wholesale 
massacre of the oligarchs. In 410 Corcyra shook off the 
Athenian connexion, but in 375 it joined the Second 
Athenian Confederacy, and so drew upon itself a Spartan 
expeditionary force, which it beat off after a prolonged 
siege (373). By 360 it had again detached itself, but c. 
340 it rejoined Athens in a vain attempt to prevent the 
intrusion of Macedonia into Adriatic waters. After the 
death of Alexander it became an object of dispute 
between various mainland dynasts, Cassander, Deme- 
trius, and Pyrrhus, and was occupied for a time by the 
Syracusan tyrant Agathocles. In 229 it was captured 
by the Illyrians, but was speedily delivered by a Roman 
fleet and remained a Roman naval station until at least 
189. At this period it was governed by a prefect (pre- 
sumably nominated by the consuls), but in 148 it was 
attached to the province of Macedonia. 

Thuc. I. 24-55, 3 * 70-85, 4. 46-8; Xen. Hell. 6. a; J. Partsch, Die 
Jmel Korfu imy). M. C. 

CORDUBA (nowadays Cordnva)^ a pre-Roman city on 
the middle Bactis {Guadalquivir)^ first mentioned as a 
foundation of M. Claudius Marcellus, 152 B.c. It was 
granted colonial status, as colonia Patricia^ by Pompey 
or his sons (during the Pompeian occupation of 46-45 
B.c. according to M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
(1946), 4). Pompeian in sympathy, Corduba was taken 
by Caesar in 45 B.C. Under the emperors it became 
the religious, and possibly also the administrative, centre 
of Baetica. Inscriptions reflect an active business life in 
whij^h men of diverse origins shared. Local mines {Mans 
Marianus) and pasture-lands for sheep increased Cor- 
duba’s wealth. It was the birthplace of Lucan and the 
two Senecas. J. J. Van N. 

GORFINIUM, near the modem Pentima, controlled a 
strategic bridgehead of the river Atemus in Italy. It 
occupied a strong site on the Via Valeria near the Adriatic 
(Strabo 5. 241). As capital of the Paeligni, whose name 
the neighbouring church of San Pelino preserves, Cor- 
finium must always have been important; but it is first 
mentioned during the Social War when the Italians made 
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it their seat of government and renamed it Italia, intend- 
ing it to become the permanent capital of Italy (90 B.C.). 
They were quickly obliged, however, to transfer their 
seat of government to Aesemia, and the ultimate fate of 
Corhnium in the Social War is unknown: presumably 
the Romans captured it and made it a municipium (Diod. 
fr. 37; Veil. Pat. 2. 16). In 49 b . c ., garrisoned by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, it offered temporary resistance 
to Julius Caesar (Caesar, BCiv. i. 15!.; App. BCiv. 
2. 38 ; Suet. lul. 33 f. ; Lucan, 2. 478 f.). Subsequently 
Corhnium received colonists on several occasions, but 
apparently was never styled colonia (Lib. Colon. 228, 255). 
Inscriptions indicate that it was a flourishing municipium 
in Imperial times, but its later history is unknown. 
Presumably it was destroyed in medieval times. E. T. S. 

CORINNA, lyric poetess, of Tanagra (fr. 2 ; Paus. 9. 22. 
3), elder contemporary of Pindar, with whom various 
legends, none very trustworthy, connect her (Suidas s.v. 
Kopivva; Plut. de Glor. Ath. 4; Ael. VH 13. 25; schol. 
Ar. Ach. 720). She wrote narrative lyrical poems on 
Boeotian subjects for a circle of women (fr. 2), with titles 
such as BoeotuSf Seven against ThebeSt Euonymie, lolaus. 
Return of Orion. A papyrus at Berlin contains substantial 
remains of two poems. In the hrst (fr. 4) she describes 
a contest in song between the mountain gods Cithaeron 
and Helicon. Since Helicon is defeated, the contest 
may stand for the competition between her own kind 
of art and that of the Hesiodic school. In the second the 
seer Acraephen foretells the high destiny of the daughters 
of Asopus, who are married to gods. The material used 
may go back to Eumelus of Corinth, and is based on 
legends of colonization. Both are written in regular 
stanzas of Rxed length in wliich a metre is repeated and 
the stanza closed with a clausula. She uses simple verse- 
forma, such as minor ionics and choriambic dimeters. 
She also wrote lyric nomes, and fr. 5 b, called Orestes^ 
seems to be a choral hymn for a spring festival. Her 
text is in the reformed Boeotian spelling of the fourth 
century and must have been transliterated from what she 
wrote. She normally keeps to her own dialect, but some- 
times admits Aeolic and Homeric forms. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. i. 4, 193-206. W. Cronert, in 
Rh. Mus. bchi. 166-89. Commentary, etc.: U. von Wilamowitz- 
MoellcndorflF, in Berl. Klass. Text, v (2), 19-55* C. M. Bowra, in 
Powell and Barber, New ChaMers in Greek Literature iii. 21-30, 
and 'The Daughters of Asopus' in Hermes Ixxiii (1938), 213-21. 

C. M. B. 

CORINTH, the isthmus city controlling communica- 
tions between north Greece and Peloponnesus and the 
eastern and western seas. The city lay north of the 
citadel (Acrocorinth), two to three miles from the sea, 
with ports, Lechaeum and Cenchreae, on both gulfs. 
Finds of geometric, Mycenaean, and pre-Mycenaean 
pottery from Korakou near Lechaeum show that a city 
existed in prehistoric and Homeric times, though in the 
epic it takes a subordinate place (//. bks. 2 and 13, and, 
under the name Ephyre, bk. 6). 

2. At the Dorian conquest Corinth probably fell to 
Temenus the conqueror of Argos. Later the kingship 
gave place to the Dorian oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, 
under whom Corinth founded Corcyra and Syracuse 
(both traditionally 734 b.c.), led the way in shipbuilding 
(Ameinocles of Corinth built ships for Samos in 704) 
and naval warfare (battle with Corcyra, 664), and de- 
veloped a great pottery industry. In its latest phase the 
Bacchiad government may have fallen under the ascen- 
dancy of Pheidon of Argos. C. 657 it was overthrown 
by the tyrant Cypselus, under whose house Corinth 
reached its greatest prosperity and power (commemorated 
by dedications at Olympia and Delphi), while the ^scon- 
tented Bacchiad Demaratus emigrated to Tarquinii, an 
event epoch-making in the history of Rome (Blakeway, 
3 RS 1935, 129-49)- 


3* Archaeological evidence invalidates the attempts of 
some modems to postdate the Corinthian tyranny, and 
supports the dating of fourth -century historians, accord- 
ing to which Periander died in 585, and his nephew and 
successor Psammetichus (Cypselus II) was overthrown 
soon after. 

4* The tyranny was replaced by a constitutional 
government, based apparently on an inner cabinet of 
eight and a council of eighty (Nic. Dam. 60). Trade 
still flourished and craftsmen still enjoyed special con- 
sideration. The city fostered friendly relations with 
the rising powers of Athens and Sparta ; mediated be- 
tween Athens and Thebes over Plataea (519), between 
Athens and Cleomenes of Sparta (507), Gela and 
Syracuse (491); supported Sparta against the medizing 
Polycrates of Samos, and Athens against Aegina; and 
fought well against Persia at Salamis, Plataea, and 
Mycale. 

5. With the growth of Athenian imperialism Corinth's 
relations to Athens deteriorated, though even at the revolt 
of Samos from Athens in 440 she opposed Peloponnesian 
intervention; but Athenian interference at Megara and 
in the Corintliian Gulf had already led to fighting be- 
tween Athens and Corinth in 459, and disputes between 
Athens and Corinth over Corcyra and Potidaea led to the 
outbreak in 431 of the Peloponnesian War. Corinth 
suffered severely, losing ships, trade, and colonies, and 
after the temporary peace of 421 was for a while estranged 
from Sparta, but at Man tinea in 418 was again fighting 
on the Spartan side. The Sicilian expedition of 415 
increased her hostility to Athens: Corinthians under 
Gylippus took a leading part in the struggle at Syracuse 
and till the fall of Athens in 404 continued among 
Athens' most implacable foes. But shortly afterwards 
Corinth combined with Athens, Argos, and Boeotia to 
make war against the tyrannical rule of Sparta. During 
this ‘Corinthian War' (395-386) a democratic govern- 
ment was established c. 392 with Argive help, but after 
the war it was replaced by an oligarchy. In the troubled 
times of Epaminondas and Philip II Corinth aimed at a 
neutral policy in Greece proper, but when Sicilian Greeks 
sought help against local tyrants and Carthage she sent 
out Timoleon in 344 and helped to repeople Syracuse, 
whose coins now showed the Corinthian pegasus. After 
the battle of Chaeronea (338) Corinth was made the 
gathering place of the new Hellenic League ; here Philip, 
its author, and Alexander proclaimed their crusade 
against Persia. 

6 . In the Hellenistic period Corinth became a centre 
of industry, commerce, and commercialized pleasure, and 
also a key fortress that frequently changed hands in the 
dynastic struggles of the period. In 243 it joined the 
Achaean League; in 224 it sided against Aratus and 
Macedon with Cleomenes III of Sparta, and on the 
latter's overthrow passed again under Macedon till 
Flamininus' victory over Macedon in 198-6, when it was 
declared free like dl other Greek cities and became the 
chief city of the Achaean League. As such it suffered 
heavily when Rome sought to curtail the League’s 
power, and in 146 it was completely destroyed by 
Mummius. 

7. Refounded in 44 B.c., it became the capital of the 
province of Achaea and was visited by apostles, emperors 
(including Nero, who made a vain attempt to cut a canal 
through the Isthmus), philosophers. Gothic hordes, and 
earthquakes. Its destruction by one of these last in 
A.D. 521 is cited by Procopius as evidence that God was 
abandoning the Roman Einpire. 

The evidence of ancient sourcea on Corinth ii highly scattered 
among such authors as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Diodorus, PJutarcl^ Tacitus, Pausamas, Himerius, Libanius, 
Zosimus, Malalas. Chief modem literature; G. O'Neill, Ancient 
Corinth (1910); H. G. Payne, Necrocorintma (1931). Excavation 
laporta in yHS, AjAreh., Hesperia, P. N. U 
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CX>ftlOLANUS, Gnaeus Marcius, was probably the 
epon3nnou8 hero or god of the Volscian town Corioli, 
from the capture of which he was reputed to have won 
his cognomen. He is said to have withdrawn from Rome 
when charged with tyrannical conduct and opposing the 
distribution of com to the starving plebs; he then led a 
Volscian army against Rome, from which he was only 
turned back by the entreaties of his mother Veturia and 
his wife Volumnia (491 B.C.); he was then put to death 
by the Volscians. The sources of Dionysius 8. 62 and 
other evidence show that the story did not arise from the 
misinterpretation of any monument (especially the temple 
of the Fortuna Muliebris, reputedly built where Corio- 
lanus’ womenfolk had met him). Nor was it a fiction 
invented cither to glorify some patrician family, or in 
imitation of some incidents in Greek history (although 
some details may have been added from the stories of 
Achilles or Themistoclea), or, finally, to provide an 
example of some legal customs and institutions. Rather, 
the legend reflects the period when Rome suffered 
severely from famine and Volscian pressure. 

Mommsen, R6m. Forsch. li. £13 ff.; W. Schur, PW, Suppl. v. 
653 ff.; E. T. Salmon, CQ 1930. P. T. 

CORBPPUS, Flavius Cresconius, see epic poetry, 

LATIN, para. 3. 

CORNELIA (i), mother of the Gracchi, the second 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, married Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus after her father’s death, and had twelve chil- 
dren, alternately boys and girls, until Sempronius* 
death in 154 b.c. She did not remarry, even refusing the 
hand of Ptolemy VII (Euergetes II, Physcon), but 
devoted herself to the education, in Greek culture, of her 
three surviving children, Tiberius, Gaius, and Sem- 
pronia, who married Scipio Aemilianus. Hostile tradi- 
tion held that she supported her sons* revolutionary 
policy, but in fact she appears to have restrained them, 
e.g. checking Gaius* attack on Octavius (q.v. 2). The 
fragments of two letters attempting to dissuade Gaius 
from his political career, preserved in MSS. of Nepos, 
are, however, of doubtful authenticity, although Cicero 
knew letters by her {Brut. 58. 211). She outlived her 
sons, residing in Misenum, still prominent in State 
circles, her home a centre of culture. Tradition made 
her the model of Roman matronhood. 

Plutarch, Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. J. Carcopino, Autour des 
Gracques (1928), 47, 107; on the letters, H. Malcovati, Athenaeum 
X920, 77; E. voo Stern, Hermes 1921, 273 n. 1 ; J. 11 . Theil, Mnemos. 
1929, 347. A. H. McD. 

CORNELIA (2), a cultured lady, daughter of Metellus 
(cor. 52 B.C.), in 55 married P. Crassus, the triumvir’s 
son, who died with his father, and in 52 Cn. Pompeius, 
whom she accompanied after Pharsalus to Egypt, where 
she saw him murdered. She returned to Italy. 

CORNELIUS (i), Gaius, tribune in 67 b.c., in associa- 
tion with Gabinius introduced several popular reforms, 
the most important of which laid down that the praetors 
should abide by their own edicts. A proposal to intro- 
duce drastic measures against bribery at elections was 
considerably watered down by the Senate ; Cornelius was 
also compelled to agree to a compromise when he at- 
tacked the right of the Senate to grant private dispensa- 
tions. In 66 he was charged with maiestas, and the case 
came to court in 65. Cornelius, who was defended by 
Cicero, was acquitted by a large majority. 

See AsconiuB, In Comelianam. W. McDonald, 'Tribunate of 
Cornelius', CQ xiuii (1929). J. M. C. 

CORNELIUS (2) NEPOS (c. 99-c. 24 b.c.), bom in 
Cisalpine Gaul, moved to Rome, but took no part in 
politics; he was intimate with Cicero, with whom he 
exchanged letters, and with Pomponius Atticus after 65, 


Catullus dedicated his book to N. in eulogistic verses. 
Fronto tells us that N. was also a transcriber of books. 

Works: i. De Viris Illustribus^ in at least sixteen books 
(Charisius, Gramm, i. 141. 13 Keil), comparing Greeks 
and Romans. The categories of generals, historians, 
kings, poets, and probably orators, are certain. It was 
published before the death of Atticus, apparently in 34 ; 
before 27 a second edition appeared, including non- 
Greeks and expanding the Atticus. Of this we have De 
Excellentibus Ducibus Exterarum Gentium (see Loeb Nep, 
357 ff.), and two Lives from De Historicis Latinis^ besides 
fragments. 

2. Lost Works*. Love Poems (Plin. Ep, 5. 3. i ff.); 
Chronica^ a universal history in three books (Catull. i); 
Exempla, anecdotes in at least five books (Cell. 6. (7). 18. 
ii); Life of Cato (Nep. Cato 3. 5); Life of Cicero (Gell. 
15. 28. 2); a work on Geography (Plin. HN 5. 4). 

Nepos was the writer of the first surviving biography 
under its author’s name, and the first biographer to 
compare Romans with foreigners, probably prompted by 
Varro’s Imagines. His defects are hasty and careless 
composition (perhaps less marked in his first edition) and 
lack of control of his material. He is mainly eulogistic, 
with on ethical aim, but also gives information abOut his 
hero’s environment. As historian his value is slight; he 
names many sources, but rarely used them at first hand. 
He follows mainly the ‘plain* style (Gell. 6 (7). 14), but 
with colloquial features and many archaisms, not used 
for artistic effect, but from indifference. His rhetorical 
training appears in attempts at adornment, neither uni- 
form nor discriminating. 

Bibliography 

Life and Works: Introduction to Commentaries and Transla- 
tions; Leo, Griech.-Rorn. Biogr. (1901), ch. 10; L). K. Stuart, Epochs 
of Greek and Roman Biogr. (U.S.A. 1928), 121, 193, 216, 238, 251, 
Texts: O.C.T. (Wmstedt); Teubner (HhIiii, Flcckeisen); O. 
Wagner (Leipzig, 1922). 

Commentaries: Staveren (ed. Bardili* 1820); K. Nipperdey (Ber- 
lin, 1849: Nipp.-Witie^‘, 1913); iJrowning-lnge (1887). 

Translations: with text, J. C. Rolfe (Loeb, 1929); A. M. 
Guillemin (Bud^, 1923). 

Style and Diction: B. Lupus, Sprachgehrauch des Corn. Nep. 
1876; Introdd. to Nipp.-Wiitc, and to Tran&lationa. J. C. R. 

CORNELIUS (3) SEVERUS, Augustan poet. Of his 
hexameter poem on the Sicilian War of 38-36 b.c., per- 
haps part of a longer Res Romanae, Quintilian says (10. 
I. 89) that if he had maintained the level of the first book 
he would have been second only to Virgil; Seneca {Suas. 
6. 26) quotes a passage of twenty-five hexameters on 
Ciccro*8 death. The nature of the ‘carmen regale’ 
ascribed to him by his friend Ovid {Pont. 4. 16. 9) is 
unknown. Cf. aetna. C. J. F. 

CORNELIUS (4) LABEO (? second half of 3rd c, 
A.D.) wrote a (lost) history of Romano-Etruscan religion. 

CORNELIUS, see also balbus, cethegus, cfiryso- 

CONUS, CINNA, COSSUS, DOLABELLA, FUSCUS, CALLUS, 
LENTULUS, MERULA, PALMA, SCIPIO, SISENNA, SULLA. 

CORNIFICIUS (i), Quintus, orator and poet, friend 
of Catullus (38. 1; cf. Ov. Tr. 2. 436; Cic. Fam. 12. 
*7“3o)» wrote a lost epyllion Glaucus (Morel, FPL). 
He played a creditable part in defending Illyricum against 
the Pompeians in 48 B.c., was sent to the East (as governor 
of Cilicia?) in 46, and appointed governor of Africa 
Vetus in 44. In the War of Mutina he sided with the 
Senate, was attacked by T. Sextius (governor of Africa 
Nova), and defeated and killed near Utica (42 or 41). 

Bdl, Alex. 42-7; Cicero, Letters; Plutarch, Caesar. 43 and 51; 
Appian, BCiv, 3. 85, 4. 36, and 53-6; Dio Cassius 48. 17 and 21. 
Modem literature: F. L. Ganter, rfulal. liii (1894), 132^-46; Dru- 
maim-Gioebe, Gesch. Roms ii. 531-5. J. W. D. and G. W. R. 
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GORNIFIGIUS (2), Lucius, a friend of Octavian, in 
43 B.c. accused Brutus of Caesar's murder. In the war 
against Sex. Pompeius he was admiral ; he was surrounded 
with three legions near Tauromenium, but escaped and 
joined Agrippa at Tyndaris (36). He was consul in 35, 
and proconsul of Africa ; he celebrated a triumph in 32 
and used to ride on an elephant at Rome in com- 
memoration of his successes. 

PJR\ C 1503. A. M. 

GORNBPIGIUS, by some regarded as the author of 
Rhetorica (q.v.) ad Herennium, cannot be certainly identi- 
fied among several Corniheii. 

GORNU COPIAE, see amalthea. 

GORNUA, see BOOICS, II. 2. 

GORNUTUS, Lucius Annatois, born c. a.d. 20 at or 
near Leptis, as a freedman of Seneca, or of one of his 
relatives, assumed the name Annaeus, and became a 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome, c, a.d. 50, 
including Lucan and Persius among his pupils. Persius 
dedicated to Comutus his fifth satire, and in 62 be- 
queathed him a sum of money, which he refused to 
accept, and his library. In collaboration with Caesius 
Bassus, Cornu tus edited the posthumous poems of his 
disciple, omitting any passage which might appear to 
contain allusions to Nero. Probably involved in the 
conspiracy of Piso, Comutus was exiled in 66; whether 
he later returned to Rome and resumed his literary 
activity is a matter of dispute. Comutus was equally 
versed in Greek and Latin literature and wrote on 
Aristotle's logic (in Greek), and on rhetoric, the poetry of 
Virgil, etc. (in Latin). His one extant work is the eVtSpo/jn) 
rwv Kara rrjv * EXX 7 ]vlk^v OeoXoylav rrapahe^ofjidvwv, or 
Summary of the traditions concerning Greek mythology; 
in this he expounds, mainly following Chrysippus, the 
principles of Stoic criticism of myths, which he explains 
allegorically. In the Middle Ages scholia on Persius and 
Juvenal were wrongly attributed to him: cf. Teuffel, 
§ 299. 2; Schanz-Hosius, § 451. 

Texts; C. Lani; (Tcubner), The fragments of Comutus* minor 
works collected by R. Reppe, De L. Annaeo Cornuto (1906). Modem 
literature: P. Dccharme, La Critique des traditions rebgieuses chez 
Us greet anci^xs (1905); PW i. 2225. P. T. 

GORONIS, in mythology, daughter of Phlegyas, and 
mother of Asclepius (qq.v.). While with child by Apollo, 
she had an intrigue with (or married) Ischys son of 
Elatus, an Arcadian. Apollo learned this from a crow 
which brought word to Delphi (Pindar emends the story; 
he knew it by his own omniscience), and sent Artemis 
to kill Coronis. But when she was on the funeral pyre, 
he took the unborn child from her womb and gave him 
to Chiron to bring up (so Hesiod, fr. 123 Rzach; Pindar, 
Ryth, 3. 24 ff.). The local legend of Epidaurus omits 
the affair of Ischys and the killing, and says Coronis was 
also called Aegla (Isyllus, 46 ff.). Apollo turned the crow 
black for bringing the bad news (Ov. Met. 2. 632). 

H. J. R. 

GORPUS TIBULLIANUM9 see tibullus. 

GORREGTOR, a type of official first mentioned under 
Trajan, who sent Sex. Quinctilius Maximus to Asia *ad 
ordinandum statum liberarum ciuitatum' (Pliny, Ep. 8. 
24). Pliny's own position in Bithynia was similar, though 
he was styled 'legatus pro praetore', and replaced the 
ordinary governor. As a rule the activities of correctores 
(Aoytorat, iiravopBwTaL, SiopOwTai) were confined to 
the supervision of the liherae civitates, which in strict law 
stood outside the jurisdiction of the governor. They were 
commonest in Achaea, where free cities were numerous ; 
but they are found in other senatorial provinces such as 
Sicily and Asia, and do not seem to have superseded the 


governors. They were generally of praetorian rank, 
though consulares are found among them after a.d. 200. 
From c. 250 the name appears in Italy, foreshadowing 
its inclusion in the provincial system by Diocletian. In 
the later Empire it is used of the governors of certain 
districts of Italy (CAH xii. 392 ff.). 

A. V. Premerstein, s.v. 'Corrector* in PWl J. Marquardt, 
verw. P (1881), 227 S. G. H. S. 

GORSIGA (Kupvos), a rugged island in the Mediterra- 
nean off western Italy, consisting mostly of mountains 
that rise 9,000 feet and fall sheer into the sea on the west. 
The eastern coast, however, has good harbours. The 
tradition that Corsica's earliest inhaliitants were Iberians 
mixed with Ligurians is credible but unprovable. About 
535 D.c. Carthaginians, helped by Etruscans, expelled the 
colony which Phocaeans had established at Alalia thirty 
years earlier. By sending expeditions in 259 and 231, 
Rome ousted the Carthaginians and organized Corsica 
with Sardinia as one province (subsequently in Imperial 
times, exactly when is unlcnown, Corsica became a 
separate province). Rome colonized Mariana and Aleria 
on the east coast but exercised only nominal authority 
over the wild interior. Corsica produced ship-building 
timber, bitter-tasting honey, granite, cattle ; the Romans 
did not work its mines. Vandals, Goths, Ravenna 
Exarchs, and Saracens successively followed the Romans 
as masters of the island. 

Strabo 5. 223 f.; Pliny, HN 3. Bo Cnumber of Corsican towns 
exaRRcratcd) ; Hdt. i. 165 f.; Diodorus 5. 13 f.; Theophr. Hist. 
PI. 5. 8. i; Seneca's picture of Corsica as inhospitable and un- 
healthy (DiVit. 12. 7 f. ; Epigr. 1 f.) is untrustworthy: Corsica was 
his place of exile. In Reneral ancient authors seldom mention 
Corsica. E. Michon, Mdanges de l'£'cole franfaise de Rome xi 
(1891). 106; F. von Duhn, Itatische Gr&berkunde (1924) i. 112; E. 
Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica (1923). £. T. S. 

GORSTOPITUM, a Roman military post near Cor- 
bridge, Northumberland. The name, possibly corrupt, 
is of uncertain etymology (Corstopitum, It, Ant. 464. 3 ; 
Corielopocarium, Rav, Cosm. 432. 6). Here the road 
from York to Scotland bridged the Tyne, branching 
to Carlisle and Tweedmouth. The place began as a 
Flavian bridge-head fort, with timber buildings and turf 
rampart {Arch, Ael. ser. 4, xv. 255) garrisoned by the 
ala Petriana milliaria {Eph. Epigr. vii. 995). It lay empty 
when Hadrian's Wall was built, but important buildings 
were erected in a.d. 139 {Arch. Ael, ser. 4, xiii. 274) and 
140 {Eph, Epigr. ix. 1146) under Lollius Urbicus (q.v.) 
and in 163 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1381-2) under Calpumius 
Agricola (q.v.), presumably connected with the re- 
occupation of Scotland. Severus and his sons built 
granaries c. 205 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1144, 1156), a large 
unfinished courtyard-building (probably a storehouse), 
and also legionary forges, all restored or altered under 
Constantius I {c. 297) and Valentinian I (369). Late 
fourth-centu^ silver plate, gold rings {CIL vii. 1300), 
and a gold coin-hoard attest prolonged use as an adminis- 
trative centre. 

Arch. Ael. ser. 3, iii-xi; ser. 4, zv, zvii. I. A. R. 

GORUNGANIUS (i), Tiberius, from Tusculum, con- 
sul in 280 B.C., triumphed over the Etruscans and guarded 
Rome against Pyrrhus’ advance. He was the first plebeian 
Pontifex Maximus (253) and an early jurist : 'primus pro- 
fitcri coepit' (Pompon. Dig. i. 2. 2. 38), i.e. admitted the 
public, or at any rate students, to his consultations. Thus 
jurisprudence became professional instead of a mystery. 

H. H. S. 

GORUNGANIUS (2), Gaius and Lucius, formed the 
Roman embassy to Teuta, the Illyrian queen, in 230 
B.C., demanding satisfaction for the murder of Italian 
merchants by Illyrian pirates ; this was refused, and they 
were themselves attacked, L. Coruncanius being killed. 
'This outrage precipitated the First Illyrian War. 

Polyb. a. 8. M. HoUeaus, CAH vii. 831. A. H. McD. 
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CORVINUS, see VALERIUS (15). 

CORVUS9 fee VALERIUS (3). 

CORYNETES {KopvvrjTrjs)y see periphetes. 

CORYPHAEUS, see COMEDY (creek), old, para. 9. 

CORYTHUS, the name of several obscure mythological 
persons, including (i) son of Zeus and husband of Electra 
(q.v.) daughter of Atlas; his sons were Dardanus and 
lasius (lasion), see dardanus; Servius on Aen. 3. 167. 
(2) Son of Paris and Ocnone (qq.v.). His story is 
variously told; the least unfamiliar account is in Par- 
thenius, 34, from Hellanicus and Cephalon of Gergis. 
He came to Troy as an ally; Helen fell in love with liim 
and Paris killed him. Nicander, quoted ibid., calls him 
son of Paris and Helen. H. J. R. 

COS, one of the Sporadcs islands, probably colonized 
from Epidaunis. In the Peloponnesian War it suffered 
from both Spartans and Athenians. In 366, after internal 
strife, the townships (demot) were merged in one capital 
city, on the north-east coast. The island revolted success- 
fully from Athens in 354, but came under the control of 
Alexander of Maccdon. It subsequently oscillated be- 
tween Maccdon, Syria, and Egypt, to find its greatest 
glory as a literary centre under the protection of the 
Ptolemies and as the home of Philetas and 'I’heocritus. 
In the second century Cos was loyal to the Romans, even 
before it became a libera civitas in the province of Asia. 
The Emperor Claudius, influenced by his Coan physician 
Xenophon, conferred immunitas on the island. Here in 
the fifth century B.c. Hippocrates laid the foundations of 
medical science. 

Strabo 14. 657-8. W. R. Paton-E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos 
(i8qi); R. Hcrzojf, Koische Forschungen und Funde (1899); A. 
Maiuri, Nuova SHloge eptgrafica di Rodi f Cos (1925); Herzog, etc., 
Kos: I. Asklepieion (1932); A. N. Modona, Vhola dt Coo neU* 
Antiehitd classica (1933), with bibliography. W. A. L. 

COSCINOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

COSCONIUS, Quintus (ist c. a.d.), a scholar who 
wrote on grammar and law. His works are lost. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 159. 7; Schanz-Hosiua, § 196. 2. 

COSSUS, Aulus Cornelius, the hero of two alleged 
wars with Fidenae (437-435 and 428-425 B.c.) of which 
only the second is probably historical. He won the spolia 
opima (q.v.) by killing Lars Tolumnius of Veii, whose 
inscribed breastplate he dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 
This inscription was read by the Emperor Augustus, 
who stated that Cossus performed the feat as consul in 
428 (Livy 4. 20). This fact need not be interpreted as 
an invention of Augustus’ designed to block the claim of 
M. Crassus (q.v. 6) to a triumph. According to other 
traditions Cossus was military tribune in 437 and magister 
equitum in 426. H. H. S. 

COTTA (i), Gaius Aurelius, as consul in 75 b.c., 
carried a law to rescind the measure of Sulla, by which 
tribunes of the plebs were debarred from proceeding to 
higher magistracies. His speeches were noted for their 
neat style and sharp reasoning, but have not survived. 
He modelled his speaking on M. Antonius (q.v. i) of the 
previous generation (Cic. Brut. 201-3). It was at his house 
that Cicero’s dialogue DeNatura Deorum was represented 
as taking place ; and in bk. 3 Cotta is the champion of the 
Academic philosophy (cf. De Or. 3. 145). (The oration 
imputed to him in Sallust H. 2. 47 (Maurenbrecher) is 
Sallust’s own invention.) M. C. and J. W. D. 

COTTA (2), Marcus Aurelius, brother of (i) above, as 
consul in 74 B.c. was sent to defend the new province of 
Rithynia from invasion by Mithridates VI of Pontus. 
With a small army and improvised fleet he rashly engaged 


the king’s main forces near Chalcedon, sustaining a severe 
defeat, and the loss of his fleet in a counter-attack. In 
73-70 he helped Lucullus to conquer Pontus, reducing 
several of the coast towns. His rapacity in plundering 
the city of Heracles led to his subsequent conviction 
for embezzlement (67). 

Memnon, chi. 30-59 {FHG iii. 541-57). M. C, 

COTTA (3), Lucius Aurelius, brother of (i) and (2) 
above, as praetor in 70 b.c. proposed a law that the juries 
should be composed of equal numbers of senators, 
equites, and trihuni aerarii. In 66 he accused the consuls 
designate of corruption and became consul for 65 and 
censor in 64. He supported the proposal for Cicero’s 
return from exile. On the eve of Caesar’s murder it was 
rumoured that he would propose the proclamation of 
Caesar as king. Caesar’s mother, Aurelia, was his kins- 
woman. 

Mhnzer, PW ii. 2485; CAH ix. 338, 737. A. M. 

COTTIUS, Marcus Julius, son of a native king nanoed 
Donnus, offered no opposition to Augustus* pacification 
of the Alpine regions and was recognized as ruler over a 
number of native tribes with the title of praefectus civita^ 
tium {ILS 94, cf. Pliny, HN 3. 138). He erected an arch 
in honour of Augustus at Segusio (Susa) in 7-6 B.c. (ILS 
94), and improved the road over the Mt. Gen^vfe 
(Ammianus 15. 10. 2). The territory, annexed by Nero 
after the death of his son, was commonly known as the 
Alpes Cottiae. R. S. 

COTTUS, see hecatonciieires. 

COTYS, C 0 TYT(T )0 (Korv^y KoTu(r)ru))y a Thracian 
goddess worshipped with orgiastic rites (Aesch. fr. 57 
Nauck). Her cult was privately practised in Athens in 
Eupolis* time, and included some rite of washing 01 
dipping, see the fragments of his Baptae in CAF i. 273 ff. 
For her cult in other Greek communities see Schwenn, 
PIT xi. 1551. H. J. R. 

COVELLA, see JUNO. 

CRAGUS9 a Lycian god identified with Zeus (Lyco- 
phron 542 and schol.), humanized into a son of Tremiles 
(eponym of the Tremileis or Lycians), after whom Mt. 
Cragus was named (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

CRANNON, a city of Thessaly, commanding a small 
level area among the low hills which separate the eastern 
and western plains. The Scopadac, the leading local 
family, were rivals of the Aleuadae (q.v.), but c. 515 b.c. 

» they were involved in a mysterious disaster and lost much 
of their influence. The smallness of its plain and the 
proximity of Larissa checked its development. A 
Pheraean named Deinias became tyrant of Crannon, 
probably in the fourth century, and with support from 
the tyrants of Pherae. In the Lamian War Antipatcr 
defeated the Greek confederates near Crannon (322). 

H. D. W. 

GRANTOR of Soli in Cilicia (c. 335-c. 275 B.c.), philo- 
sopher of the Old Academy. After he had won fame 
in his native town he became a pupil of Xenocrates (Diog. 
Laert. 4. 24). He lived in intimate friendship with 
Polemonij Crates, and his great pupil Arcesilaus, to whom 
he left his belongings (D.L. 4. 22; 24; 29). 

With his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus C. opened 
the long line of commentaries on Plato. His work On 
grief (ilepi rrivOovs ) was famous as the best ancient 
Consolatioy renowned for its religious and philosophic 
depth as well as for its style. 

F. Kayser, De C. Academiro (1841, the fragments); MuIIach, 
FPG iii. 131-52. E. Zeller, Plato, etc., Engl. Transl. (i888)j 619 f.; 
K. Buresch, Leipz. Stud. 1887; F. Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. Alex. 

i. ii8f.:PPFxi. 1585. K. o. a 
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GRASSUS (i) MUGIANUS, Publius Licinius (cos. 
131 B.C.), married Clodia, sister of App. Claudius, Ti. 
Gracchus* father-in-law, and was father of Licinia, wife 
of C. Gracchus. A jurist and Greek scholar, he was a 
strong supporter of Tiberius Gracchus* land-law, and 
his successor as Illvir, Though Pontifex Maximus, he 
insisted on leaving Italy in 131 to command in Asia 
against Aristonicus, but was killed after an initial setback 
in the campaign (130). M. H. 

GRASSUS (2) DIVES, Publius Licinius (cos. 97 b.c.), 
commanded in Spain after his consulship and triumphed 
(Lusitania) in 93 . He served under L. Caesar in the Social 
War, and was his colleague as censor in 89. Proscribed 
by the Marians in 87, Crassus committed suicide. M. H. 

GRASSUS (3), Lucius Licinius (cos. 95 b.c.), states- 
man and orator, was the husband of Mucia (daughter of 
Q. Scaevola ‘Augur’) and the father of Licinia, who 
married the younger Marius. In 119 b.c. when only 
twenty-one, he made his mark by accusing Carbo, the 
renegade Gracchan, and further advertised his support 
of the Gracchan party by the foundation of Narbo 
Martius (Narbonne). But his democratic ardour soon 
cooled; in 113 the Vestal Licinia, his first cousin, was 
condemned in spite of Crassus* speech in her defence, 
and in 106 he supported the consul Caepio's judiciary 
law. In 95 as consul, with his colleague Scaevola ‘Ponti- 
fex’, he carried a law for expelling the Latins from Rome; 
the motive may have been to prevent the illegal extension 
of the franchise, but one result was certainly to intensify 
the agitation which led to the Social War. He also 
defended the younger Caepio. In 92 he was censor, and 
quarrelled with his colleague Ahenobarbus. He strongly 
supported the reforms of the younger Drusus, and died 
suddenly after making a powerful speech in Drusus* 
favour. In many respects his career foreshadows that of 
Cicero, who admired him greatly ; and it is probably right 
to consider Crassus as a moderate, and above all a con- 
stitutionalist. As an orator, his only contemporary rival 
was Antonius. M. H. 

CRASSUS (4) DIVES, Mapcus Licinius, the triumvir 
(b. c. 1 12 B.c.) and the younger son of Crassus (2), was, 
as commander of the successful right wing, largely 
responsible for Sulla’s victory at the Colline Gate. His 
astute speculation in real estate rapidly marked him 
out as the leader of the business interests in Rome. In 72 
B.C., as praetor, he was appointed to take over from the 
discredited consuls the command against Spartacus(q.v.), 
whom he defeated just before Pompey arrived from 
Spain to share his laurels. The two rivals suspended 
their hostility and joined forces. Together they were 
elected consuls for 70, when they did much to undo 
what was left of Sulla’s constitution. 

Crassus remained bitterly jealous of Pompey, and 
his aim from 67 onwards was to strengthen his position 
at Rome against Pompey *s return from the East (Sallust, 
Cat. 17. 7). He persuaded the Senate to hush up the 
First Catilinarian Conspiracy, hoping to use the con- 
spirators for his own purposes. In 65 he instigated an 
unsuccessful proposal for the annexation of Egypt, and 
as censor he tried, despite the opposition of his colleague 
Catulus, to gain fresh support by enfranchising the 
Transpadane Gauls. He bought over Julius Caesar, who 
was heavily in debt, and in 63 they sponsored the far- 
reaching agrarian law of Rullus (q.v.). He supported 
Catiline at the consular elections of 64, but he cautiously 
kept aloof from the conspiracy of 63. 

Pompey returned late in 62, and through Caesar’s 
agency the two rivals were in 60 brought into alliance as 
members of the ‘First Triumvirate* (Dio 37. 56). During 
the next four years Crassus kept in the background, but 
he was to a large extent the moving spirit behind the 
activities of Clodius; in 56 he was again intriguing for a 


commission in Egypt. Meanwhile his relations with 
Pompey became increasingly strained, but at the Con- 
ference of Luca Caesar prevented the impending break- 
up of the Triumvirate. Re-elected consul with Pompey 
(55)1 Crassus shared his colleague’s credit for a series of 
constitutional reforms. More important for himself was 
the big military command for which he had longed ; the 
Lex Trebonia awarded him the province of Syria for five 
years with extraordinary powers. 

Crassus raised troops with some difficulty, and left 
Rome late in 55 for a Parthian campaign. After a pre- 
liminary invasion of western Mesopotamia in 54, he 
crossed the Euphrates again in 53 and headed east across 
the desert. He was hemmed in near Carrhae by the 
Parthians, whose elusive bowmen broke the morale of 
his forces. Retreat became a rout and Crassus met his 
death through treachery. 

Such was the ignominious end of a strangely ineffectual 
career. Crassus’ aim was power. His money bought 
him influence, his general affability gave him friends 
(Plut. Crass. 3). Yet when the opporUinity came he 
achieved little, because he had no clear-cut programme 
and no political ideals. 

Sources' Fragments of Sallust’s Histories (cd. B. Maurenbrecher, 
1891-3); l^lutarch’a Life of Crassus (based, for the earlier years, on 
Sallust); Dio Cassius, bks. 37-40; Appian, BCiv. bk. i; scattered 
references in Cicero’s letters and speeches. C. Deknatcl, De V'^ila AT. 
Crassi (1901) ; A. Garzetti, Athenaeum 1941-5. For Parthian expedi- 
tion see: P. Groebe, Hermes 1907; K. Reeling, Kli <1907; W. W. 
Tarn. CAH ix, ch. 14. J. M. C. 

GRASSUS (5), Publius LiciNius(t. 85-53 B-C.)i younger 
son of the triumvir. He accompanied Caesar to Gaul, first 
as praefectus equitum (58), then as legatus (57). In the 
victory over Ariovistus his resolute handling of the 
reserve was decisive. In 57 he subdued the coastal Gallic 
tribes and perhaps explored the Cassiterides (Strabo 3. 
175-6). In 56 he defeated the Aqui tan ians. He returned 
to Rome in 55 and married Cornelia, daughter of Metellus 
Scipio. He commanded a body of Gallic horse under 
his father in the Parthian war of 53. His vigorous 
leadership involved tliem in heavy losses which he 
refused to survive. 

Miinzer, PW s.v. ‘Liciniui (63)’. C. E. S. 

GRASSUS (6), Marcus Licinius (cos. 30 b.c.), grandson 
of M. Crassus (4), was at first a partisan of Sex. Pompeius, 
then an Antonian. The precise date of his desertion to 
Octavian has not been recorded; the consulate was 
probably his reward. Appointed proconsul of Mace- 
donia, he conducted highly successful campaigns in 
29 and 28 (Dio Cass. 51. 23 ff.). Having killed a king 
of the Bastarnae with his own hands, he claimed the 
spolia opima, to the annoyance of Octavian, himself 
jealously monopolizing military glory. The claim was 
rebutted on the grounds that Crassus had not been 
fighting imder his own auspices; Octavian may have 
used as an argument the linen corslet in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, w^hich purported to show that Corne- 
lius Cossus (q.v.) was consul (not merely military tribune) 
when he earned the spolia opima. The incident may have 
accelerated the regulation of Octavian *9 constitutional 
position (as E. Groag argues, PW xiii. 283 flF.), Crassus 
was permitted to huld a triumph (27), after which nothing 
more is heard of tliis ambitious (and perhaps dangerous) 
nobilis. 

E. Groag, PW s.v. 'Licinius (58)’; R. Syme, Roman Revolution 
(i939)> see Index. R. S. 

GRASSUS (7) FRUGI LICINIANUS, Gaius Cal- 
PURNius, of a long and illustrious line, was suffect consul 
under Domitian. Conspiring against Nerva, he was 
exiled to Tarentum. His plotting against Trajan caused 
his removal to an island, where, becoming suspect in 
Hadrian’s reign, he was slain by a procurator (perhaps 
unbidden) while trying to escape. 

S.H.A. Badr . ; Dio Cassius, bk. 68 ; PIR*, C 259- C. H. V. S. 
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CRASSUS, see also canidius, ninnius, otacilius. 

CRATERUS (i) (c, 37o?-32i b.c.), Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great. Beginning as commander of a 
taxis (brigade) of Macedonian infantry (at the Granicus)» 
he advanced to be senior taxiarch (at Issus and Gauga- 
mela), and, after Parmcnion’s death, virtually Alexander’s 
second-in-command. When the army was divided he 
frequently held separate commands, and distinguished 
himself particularly in Bactria and Sogdiana (329-328), 
and in India at the Hydaspes battle. In 324 he was 
delegated to lead home the discharged Macedonian 
veterans, and to replace Antipatcr as regent of Mace- 
donia and overseer of Greece, a distinction which illus- 
trates Alexander’s confidence in him. He was generally 
recognized as the best soldier on Alexander’s staff, and 
he would certainly have played a commanding part 
among the 'Successors’, had he not been killed in the 
very first battle, against Eumcnes of Cardia, near the 
Hellespont. 

Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 446. G. T. G. 

CRATERUS (2) (321-r. 255 B.C.), son of Craterus (1) and 
Phila, Antipater’s daughter, was appointed governor of 
Corinth and Peloponnesus (r. 285), and later viceroy of 
Attica and Euboea, by his half-brother, Antigonus II, 
whom he served loyally. In 271 he tried to assist Aristo- 
timus, the Elean tyrant (Plot. Mor. 253 a), and in 266 
checked Areus of Sparta at the Isthmus (Paus. 3. 6. 4-6). 

The ijjrjtfucrfidTwv ovvayoiyq, a collection of Athenian 
decrees with a scholarly commentary, was probably the 
work of this Craterus. 

F. Jacoby, P\V b v. 'Krateros (i)’; W. W. Tarn, AnUf*onoi 
Gonatas (1913); CAH vii. F. W. W. 

CRATES (i), Athenian comic poet. Aristotle {Poet, 5. 
1449^5) says he was the first to drop the comedy of 
personal invective and invent plots of a general character. 
This would seem to date C. earlier than Cratinus, But 
that C. was the later is clear from the fact that he appears 
later on the victors* list {IG ii*. 2325), that Anon. Tlepl 
KtDfi. deals with Cratinus first, and that Aristophanes 
{Eq. 526 ff.) clearly mentions C. as the younger poet. 
Eusebius puts his floruit as 450 B.c. Suidas and Anon. 
Tlepl KoipL. attribute seven plays to him, and the former 
gives six titles: TetTove?, 'Hpajcy, &rjpLaj yld/iia (The 
Vampire), TJc^rai ( The Prisoners — an odd title ; perhaps 
a mistake for TlaiSiai, Games; Poll. 9. 114), Edp.101, In 
the FeiToves drunkards were first introduced on the 
comic stage (Ath. 10. 429a). The GTjpla depicted a 
Golden Age, in which no one ate meat, and slaves were 
unnecessary^ since everything a man needed came to 
him of its own volition. It had a chorus of animals, and 
contained an dywv between an upholder of the simple life 
and a lover of luxury. The Edpuoi was probably political 
in tone. Too little remains for an estimate of C., but 
Aristophanes (Eq. 537-40) represents him as a neat and 
finished poet whose literary resources were meagre. 

FCG i. 58 ff.; CAP i. 130 ff.; DemiaAczuk, Suppl. Com. 29, 30. 

M. P. 

CRATES (2) (e. 365-285 b . c .), son of Ascondas of 
Thebes, Cynic philosopher. Having come to Athens as 
a young man he first attended the lectures of Bryson of 
the Megaric School, but was soon converted to Cynicism 
by Diogenes of Sinope and decided to live henceforth 
in Cynic poverty. He married Hipparchia, sister of 
Metrocles of Maronea, having converted both brother 
and sister to Cynicism. In her company he led a wander- 
ing life, preaching the gospel of voluntary poverty and 
independence, consoling people in distress, and recon- 
ciling enemies. He became so universally beloved that 
people wrote on their doors 'welcome to Crates, the good 
spirit* (Julian, Or. 6. 201 b). He wrote a great many 
poems, mostly by revising the poems of famous poets so 


as to give them a Cynic content. His letters were praised 
for their style, but those which have come down to us 
are spurious. He is said by Diogenes Laertius (6. 98) to 
have written tragedies of a very lofty character in which 
his philosophy was displayed. One fragment expresses 
cosmopolitan sentiments. 

H. DielB, PPF 216 ff. ; TGF 809-10; Diogenes Laertius 6. 85-93 ; 
E. Schwartz, Charakterkdpfe ii. 1-26; D. R. Dudley, A History of 
Cynicism (1938), 42-53 ; PW xi. 2625. K. von F. and A. W. P.-C. 

CRATES (3) of Mallos, son of Timocrates, was a con- 
temporary of Demetrius of Scepsis (Strabo 14. 676) and 
Aristarchus. He visited Rome, probably in 168 B.c., when 
his lectures, during his recovery after breaking his leg in 
the Cloaca Maxima, greatly stimulated Roman interest 
in scholarship (Suet. Gram. 2). He was the first head of the 
library at Pergamum, and wrote, inter alia, on Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, Ari.stophanes, and Aratus, usually 
with a philosophic and antiquarian bias ; on Attic; and on 
‘anomaly*. See also Anth. Pal. ii. 218. 

The Pergamenes and the Alexandrians were divided 
on the rival principles of ‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly* in 
language. Aristophanes and Aristarchus, of Alexandria, 
in editing Homer sought the correct form (or meaning) 
of a word by collecting and comparing its occurrences jn 
the text, a procedure more novel in their age than in ouiip. 
Further, they tried to classify words by their types of 
form (cf. our declensions), in order by reference to the 
type to decide what was correct in any doubtful 01 
disputed instance. Thus in Homer Aristarchus accented 
KdpTjaos after Kavio^os, after refivwv, olwv after 

alywv; and similarly as to infiexions (see Apollonius 
(15) DYSCOLUs). Crates, on the contrary, borrowed his 
linguistic principles from the Stoics. Not only words 
(see etymology) but literature likewise they thought a 
pLip^rjais Oeloiv Kal dvOpwTT€L(ov (Diog. Laert. 7. 60), an 
accurate reflection of truth, and on this basis they carried 
to ludicrous extremes the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, in order to secure the support of Homer for 
Stoic doctrines. In such features as inflexion they saw 
only confusion wrought upon nature's original products 
by man’s irregular innovations and perversions. Clean- 
thes had named this unruly principle of language dvcu/ia- 
Ata, illustrating it without much difficulty from the 
Greek declensions. This term and doctrine, and the 
allegorical method, were adopted by Crates and his 
school, to whom, consequently, the Alexandrian classi- 
fication of forms (Crates seems to have written chiefly on 
noun anomalies) seemed futile in practice and wrong in 
principle. 

The Alexandrians did valuable work; yet they had 
inevitable difficulty in deducing their types and rules 
from the facts: in such discrepancies, and when they 
proceeded by ‘analogy’ to adapt the facts to their rules, 
as even Aristarchus sometimes did, Pergamene criticism 
was, so far, justified. But neither did the Stoics (and 
Pergamenes) themselves follow usage simpliciter, but 
only usage controlled by their theory : cf. Diog. Laert. 
7- 59- 

The controversy gained importance with the growth 
of purism (see clossa), and its extension from Greek to 
Latin. An Alexandrian compromise appears in Arist- 
archus* pupil, Ptolemy Pindarion, which is later derided 
by the extreme anomalist Sext. Emp. Math, i. 201 : 
and see Lucian, Pseudologista. Reconciliations were at- 
tempted by Varro, Caesar, Cicero, and the Elder Pliny, 
but the problem remained unsettled. ‘Quare mihi non 
inuenuste dici uidetur, aliud esse Ladne, aliud gram- 
madee loqui’ Quint. Inst. z. 6. P. B. R. F. 

GRATEUAS) pharmacologist, at the court of Mithri- 
dates the Great (11 1-64 B.c.), after whom he called a plant 
‘Mithridatia’ (Plin. HN 25 . 62). C. is the author of a com- 
prehensive and sciendfic work on pharmacology CPi(o^ 
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tojiik6v, Bchol. Nic. Ther. 68 1) in at least three books 
([Gal.] De virtute centaurea, 2). Of a more popular 
character was another book which contained coloured 
pictures of plants with notes underneath indicating their 
medical use (Plin. HN 25. 8), C/s works are much used 
in Sextius Niger and Dioscorides. They exercised a 
strong influence on all later medicine and pharmacology. 

Dioscuridei ed. M. Wellmann (1906-14) iii. 139 f. (fragments); 
M. Wellmann, ‘Krateuas', Abh. Gott. Ges. 1897; PW xi. 1644. 

K. O. B. 

GRATINUS, always regarded, with Aristophanes and 
Eupolis, as one of the greatest of Athenian comic poets 
(Hor. Sat. i. 4. i; Quint. 10. i. 66; Platon. Diff, Com. 
i). His dates are uncertain: bom probably c. 484 b.c. ; 
died probably c. 419 (if we may assume that the reference 
to his death in Ar. Pax 700 ff. is a joke). Definitely 
datable plays are: Xeifia^oficvoL (42s; arg- Ar. Ach.); 
ZaTvpoi (424 ; arg. 2 Ar. Eq .) ; and tlxnivT] (423 ; arg. 5 
Ar. Nub.). C.'s comedies fall into two not sharply 
differentiated classes: (A) personal or political satires; 
(B) mythological burlesques. Of (A) may be cited the 
Apx^oxot, (? 448). This play contained a dispute be- 
tween Archilochus and some cyclic poets (frs. 2 and 6). 
The IlavoTTTai ridiculed the Sophists. In the Uvtlvtj 
(written as a practical answer to Aristophanes* imputa- 
tions (Eq. 531-6) of senility) C. satirizes himself as a 
dmnkard. A chorus of friends try to prevent C.*s 
desertion of his true wife Kuipepbia in favour of MeSrj and 
other such mistresses (fr. 183). To effect this they break 
all C.*s wine-jars (fr. 187), leaving him with but one 
empty one (fr. 190). C. makes a speech in his own 
defence (frs. 185-6). Of class (B) we may mention the 
'Obvaaij^, a burlesque (^laavppos) of the Odyssey. The 
chorus consisted perhaps half of Odysseus* companions 
and half of Cyclopes, l^he play seems to have contained 
a novelty (veoxpov ddvppa; fr. 145), viz. the arrival in 
the orchestra of Odysseus and his company in a ship (cf. 
Lohengrin’s swan). The TlXovroi was a skit on the 
Golden Age. The Gp^aaai (prob. 443, as it contains a 
reference (fr. 71) to Pericles* escape from ostracism (444)) 
was an attack on the Thracian goddess Bendis, whose 
orgiastic rites had been introduced into Athens. The 
Eepl<f>LOL burlesqued the Perseus myth. The Nepems 
contained both elements, for, though a burlesque on the 
story of the egg which produced Helen — Nemesis, not 
Leda, is said to have laid it (fr. 108) — yet it seems that 
Pericles was satirized under the character of Zeus (fr. 
Ill) and Aspasia under that of Helen. Thanks to a com- 
paratively recently found papyrus (POxy. iv. 69 ff. (no. 
663)), which gives us the hypothesis of the play, we know 
more about the Aiovvuaki^avhpos (430). It had a 
choms of Satyrs. Dionysus (not Paris) gives the golden 
apple to Aphrodite, who, as a reward, enables him to elope 
with Helen to Troy. On the arrival of the Greek fleet 
Dionysus hides Helen and changes himself into a ram 
(fr. 43). Paris discovers them, keeps Helen for himself, 
and hands over Dionysus to the Greeks. In this play, 
as the hypothesis says, Pericles is satirized in the guise of 
one of the characters (obviously Dionysus) for having 
brought war on the Athenians. 

C.’s style is vigorous and direct. Aristophanes {Eq. 
526-30) likens him to an impetuous torrent that sweeps 
all before it. The Anon. 77 epl #f<u/x. (6) detects an Aeschy- 
lean quality in him, and Platonius {Di^. Com. 2. 14) 
compares him to Archilochus and calls him avarqpos 
ra?; AoiSopiaif, but criticizes his faulty construction 
(oi)#r aKoXovOcos nXijpol rd hpdpara). The Alexandrian 
scholar Callistratus edited Cratinus with notes (at any 
rate the ©parrai (Ath. 1 1. 495®)) I (Libr. Propr. 17) 
wrote two nooks on C.’s ttoXitikcl ovopara, and Sym- 
machus also seems to have produced an edition of the poet 
(Hdn. 2. 495; cf. schol. Ar. Vesp. 15 1). 

FCG i. 43 ff.; CAF i. 11 ff.; DemiaAczuk, Suppl. Com. 30 ff. 


CRATIPPUS OF ATHENS, author of a continuation 
of Thucydides* history to Conon’s restoration of Athe- 
ni^ naval power, at least to 394 b.c., was, according to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Thuc. 16), contemporary 
with Thucydides, but appears rather to be a late Hel- 
lenistic historian, claiming antiquity for the sake of 
authority. 

FGrII ii A, p. 13; c, p. 2; E. Schwartz, Hermes 1909, 496. 

A. H. McD. 

CRATYLUS, a younger contemporary of Socrates. He 
pressed the doctrine of Heraclitus to an extreme point, 
denying to things even the slightest fixity of nature. 
According to Aristotle he was Plato’s first master in 
philosophy, and Plato drew the conclusion that since 
fixity does not exist in the sensible world there must be a 
non-scnsible world to account for the possibility of 
knowledge. Plato in his Cratylus makes Cratylus main- 
tain that falsehood is impossible and that all words in 
all languages are naturally appropriate to the meanings 
in w^hich they are used, and exhibits him as a glib and 
unscientific etymologist. 

Teatimonia in Dicla, Vorsokr.^ ii. 69-70; PW xi. 1660. W. D. R. 

CREMATION, see dead, disposal of. 

CREMONA, a Latin colony, founded in 218 b.c. as a 
bulwark against Insubres and Boii on the north bank of 
the Po in north Italy (Polyb. 3. 40; Tac. Hist. 3. 34). 
Cremona staunchly supported Rome against Hannibal, 
although thereby it suffered so severely that in 190 it 
required additional colonists (Livy 21. 56; 27. 10; 37. 46). 
Its territory was confiscated for a colony of veterans c. 41 
b.c. (Verg. Ed. 9. 28). However, it continued prosperous 
until its destruction by Vespasian’s troops in a.d. 69 
(Tac. Hist. 3. 33 f.). Thereafter, although an important 
road centre, Cremona did not really revive until the 
ninth century. E. T. S. 

CREMUTIUS CORDUS, Aulus, the historian, writ- 
ing under Augustus (Suet. Tib. 61. 3) and Tiberius, 
treated the period from the Civil Wars to at least 18 B.c. 
(Suet. Aug. 35. 2). He refused to glorify Augustus, and 
celebrated Cicero, Brutus, and Cassius, ‘the last Roman*. 
Prosecuted for treason at the instigation of Sejanus (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 34-5), he committed suicide (a.d. 25). His work 
was burnt, but copies, preserved by his daughter, were 
republished under Gaius (Dio 57. 24. 4). The Elder 
Pliny and Seneca used his work. 

H. Peter, HRRel. ii (iqo 6), pp. cxiii and 87; G. M. Columba, 
*11 pracesso di Crem. Cordo*, Atene e Roma 1901. A. H. McD. 

CREON (Kpewv), a stopgap name (‘prince*, ‘ruler’) given 
to several subsidiary figures, as (i) a king of Corintli. 
Medea and Jason (qq.v.) visited him, and Medea killed 
him by magic and fled, leaving her children behind 
(Creophylus ap. schol. Eur. Med. 264) ; the children were 
killed by the Corinthians. Euripides himself makes her 
kill Creon’s daughter, Jason’s betrothed, with a poisoned 
costume which catches fire when worn, Creon being 
killed in trying to save her {Med. 1136 ff.), and murder 
her own children (ibid. 1273 ff.). (2) An early king of 
Thebes, sometimes confused with (3). He purified 
Amphitryon (q.v.) from blood-guilt on his arrival in 
Thebes, helped him in his campaign against the Telebo- 
ans, and afterwards married his daughter Megara, to 
Heracles (Apollod. 2. 57. 70). (3) Brother of locosta, see 
OEDIPUS. He offered her hand and the kingdom to anyone 
who would rid Thebes of the Sphinx (Eur. Phoen. 45 ff.). 
After Oedipus’ fall and again after the death of Eteocles 
he became king, or regent, of Thebes, see antigonb ( 1). 
During the attack by the Seven he lost his son Menoe- 
ceus (q.v.). According to the Attic account, Theseus was 
persuaded to intervene and compel him to grant burial 
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to the bodies of the Seven (Eur. Supp,^ passim). In 
Statius (Theb. 12. 773 fl.) Theseus kills Creon in the 
resulting battle. (4) The oldest occurrence of the name 
is II. 9. 84, where he is father of Lycomedes, commander 
of part of the Greek outpost; otherwise unknown. 

H. J. R. 


CREPIDATA, see fabula. 

CRESCONIUS CORIPPUS, FLAVIUS, see epic poetry, 
LATIN, para. 3. 

CRESILAS (later 5th c.), Greek sculptor, famous for a 
statue of Pericles, of which the head survives in poor 
Roman copies in the British Museum and the Vatican 
gallery. It is uncertain whether the portrait of Pericles 
was a complete statue or only a herm. Three bases of 
statues by him, bearing his signature, were found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, and one at Hermione. One of the 
bases on the Acropolis states that it is a statue of Hermo- 
lycus son of Diitrephes. A second is the base of the 
portrait of Pericles. He is also recorded to have made a 
statue of a wounded Amazon. A Roman copy of a 
wounded Amazon in the Capitoline Museum at Rome is 
thought to be a version of this work. It may also be 
identical with the statue of an Amazon which Cresilas 
contributed in a competition, in which Phidias took the 
first place and Cresilas the third. S. C. 

CRESPHONTES, see heraclidab. 

CRETE. I. Prehistoric. The earliest population yet 
known in Crete is that of the Neolithic Age, which seems 
to have lasted long. This people probably reached Crete 
from south-west Asia Minor. They dwelt first in caves 
and some distance from the coast, and spread thinly 
about east and central Crete. By the end of the age 
(3100-2800 B.c.) they had begun to live in small two- 
roomed huts grouped in villages. With the Early Bronze 
Age the population had increased, reinforced perhaps 
by a fresh wave from Asia Minor. Towns were built, 
especially on the east coast, houses were larger, and 
metals were used — gold, silver, copper, lead. Burial took 
place in large ossuaries. Settlement in central Crete 
extended slightly westward, but not till the last phase of 
the Late Bronze Age (1400-1150) does there seem to have 
been any habitation in West Crete. In south Crete a 
strong Egyptian influence suggests that at the end of the 
Second Dynasty refugees fled across the sea to Crete. 
North Crete was in touch with the Archipelago. In the 
Middle Bronze Age (c. 2200-1600) population increased 
in the centre and south, but declined in the east. T owns 
developed and the first palaces arose. Building improved 
and ashlar work began. Copper developed into bronze, 
the potter’s wheel was introduced, and writing evolved 
from a pictographic to a linear script. Cretan culture in 
this age is more uniform, and the island was prosperous. 
Manuf^actures and arts flourished, and by 1600 carving 
and fresco painting were freely practised. There was 
overseas trade with the Archipelago, Egypt, and the 
Levant. This prosperity continued through the first two 
phases of the Late Bronze age (1600-1400). Palaces and 
houses grew larger, were better equipped and even 
luxurious. Metal-work improved, and carving, writing, 
and fresco painting were commonly practised. Overseas 
commerce was now extended to the mainland of Greece. 
The road system and the tablets and store chambers 
of the palaces suggest a well-organized administration. 
About 1400 the palaces were destroyed and the power of 
Crete collapsed. The large centres of population suffered 
and small towns took their place, but there was no break 
in civilization, and inhabitation began in west Crete. 
'Fhe end of the old system may have been due to an 
earthquake, or to some political upheaval perhaps caused 


by Greek raids from the mainland. See also CNOSSOS; 
MINOS ; PHAESrUS. 

J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (1939). 

A. J. B. W. 

II. Greek and Roman. In historical times Crete was 
predominantly Dorian, having been colonized by Dorians 
probably from Peloponnesus. These divided themselves 
into city-states : Homer speaks of a hundred cities. The 
names of over forty are known, of which the most 
powerful were the rivals Cnossos and Gortyn, and 
Cydonia (colonized from Aegina). Apart from the ab- 
sence of kings, the Cretan type of constitution and society 
resembled the Spartan, which may have been derivative. 
The chief magistrates were called kosmoi. The history 
of Crete is largely that of the independent cities. Disputes 
between them, especially about territory, led so often to 
war that a contract for arbitration {KOivobiKLov) was 
framed for the cities of the Cretan league (kolvov rwv 
KprjTatiwv) and supplemented by arbitration treaties 
(avp.poXa). 

Crete was geographically important as a station on the 
trade-routes from the Sporades and Cyprus to Egypt, 
But the island lay outside the main currents of Greek 
history; she refused to aid the defence against Persist in 
the fifth century. Cretan mercenaries, however, oficn 
took part in the wars of Hellas. From the middle of ffie 
third century her foreign relations centred on the new 
and unstable league and the intrigues of Macedon. In 
216 the cities accepted Philip V as protector, but 
strife soon returned. At the end of this century Crete 
was reputed a home of pirates second only to Cilicia. 
These activities were encouraged by Philip, who realized 
his hope of thereby injuring Rhodes (155). The pirates 
supported Mithridates VI of Pontus against Rome, and 
when M. Antonius intervened to chastise them he was 
beaten off Cydonia (74); but Q. Metellus with three 
legions crushed the islanders and destroyed Cnossos 
(68/7). Crete became a Roman province, and was united 
with Cyrene at least from the time of Augustus. The 
old league was adapted as a concilium provinciae. In the 
early Empire Roman traders were numerous at Gortyn, 
where an imperial mint was established. See also archers. 

Horn. Od. 19. 172 ff.; Strabo lo. 474-84; Arist. Pol, 2, 10; 
Polyb. 6. 45-7. Dursian ii. 529 ff. Mijnsbrug^e, The Cretan 
Koinon (New York, 1931); Karo and BUrchner, PW s.v. ‘Krcta’. 

W. A. L. 

CREUSA (Kpiovaa), feminine of Creon (q.v.). The 
best-known ‘princesses’ who bear this quasi-name are: 
(i) daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. She was 
violated by Apollo and bore a son whom she exposed; 
Hermes brought him to Delphi, and thence after growing 
to young manhood he was brought back to Atliens by 
Creusa’s husband Xuthus, who supposed him liis own 
son and called him Ion (q.v. i). He became the ancestor 
of the lonians (Eur. Ion). (2) Wife of Aeneas and mother 
of Ascanius; she died in trying to escape from Troy and 
her ghost warned Aeneas of his future adventures (Aen. 
2. 651 ff.). H. J. R 

CRETIC SEA, see AEGEAN SEA. 

GRINAGORAS (b. c. 70 b.c.), elegiac poet, of Mytilene, 
son of Callippus, took part in embassy to Caesar at Rome 
in 45 B.c., and to Augustus in 26-25 B.c. In Rome he 
was the/riend of Octavia, and there wrote his epigrams 
nos. 29, 1 1 , and 41 . No. 29 is concerned with the marriage 
of Octavia’s stepdaughter to Juba, no. 19 with Tiberius, 
no. 31 with Drusus. Ep. 24 has been connected with the 
disaster of Varus. He is more interesting for his con- 
nexions with others than for his own sake, since his work 
is usually rhetorical and undistinguished. 

Text: M. Rubenaohn, Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata (1888). 
Criticism: J. S. Fhillimore, Dublin Review 1906; £, Norden, 'Das 
Germanenepigramm dca Krinagoras', in Sitz. Berl, Akad. 1917, 
668-79; Cichoriua, Rdm. Stud, viii (1922), C. M. R 
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CRISA 9 the name applied to a site on a spur close to the 
modem Chryso, on the road from the coast to Delphi. 
The place was occupied as a refuge-settlement after the 
destruction of Cirrha (q.v.) in the First Sacred War (see 
SACRED wars). 

CRISPUS, see viBius (3). 

CRITIAS (c. 460-403 B.C.), one of the Thirty Tyrants at 
Athens, of an aristocratic family, to which Plato’s mother 
(his first cousin) also belonged. He was an early associate 
of Socrates, and of the sophists, and was himself active 
as a writer (see below). He was implicated in the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae, but released on the evidence of 
Andocides. He seems to have played but a small part in 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred (q.v.), perhaps 
from hostility to Phrynichus. After their overthrow he 
proposed the recall of Alcibiades and the denunciation 
of the dead Phrynichus as a traitor ; on the restoration of 
the full democracy he was exiled. He retired to Thessaly, 
where (according to Xenophon) he intrigued with the 
penestae (the serfe) against their masters. On the sur- 
render of Athens in 404 he returned and was made one 
of the Thirty (q.v.). He soon proved himself the moat 
unscrupulous and violent and vicious of them all, at least 
according to the democrats and rival oligarchs; he 
caused the death of his colleague Theramenes. He was 
killed fighting against Thrasybulus (q.v.), spring 403, 
His reputation did not recover after his death; but Plato, 
much as he disliked the excesses of the 'Phirty, honoured 
his memory in his Dialogues. 

Critias wrote elegiac poems and tragedies. In later 
days it was uncertain whether certain plays were the 
work of Euripides or of Critias (Vit. Eur.). A long frag- 
ment of the Sisyphus gives a rationalistic account of the 
belief in the gods, and the Pirithous, which is described 
by loanncs Diaconus In Hemiogenem, and of which some 
fragments are known from papyri, is probably his work 
(TGF 770-5, Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Gk. 
Lit, hi. 148 ff.). A. W. G. and A. W. P.-C. 

CRITICISM, LITERARY, IN ANTIQUITY, see 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 

CRITIUS (fl. c, 480-470 B.C.), Greek sculptor who 
invariably worked together with another named Nesiotes. 
Five statue bases bearing their combined signatures 
have been found on the Acropolis at Athens. They are 
most famous for their group of the Tyrannicides, to 
replace that by Antenor which had been taken by Xerxes 
to Persia. It stood in the Agora at Athens, and a part of 
its base with inscription has recently been found there. 
Our knowledge of that group is derived from a Roman 
copy, now in Naples, and from copies of the head of 
Harmodius in New York, and of Aristogiton in the 
Vatican and at Madrid. Critius was probably an Athen- 
ian; his style is strong and clear-cut, deeply influenced 
by a Peloponnesian tradition. An original of his period in 
the Acropolis Museum is attributed by some to him. S. C. 

CRITO (Kplrwv) (i), a contemporary and devoted 
friend of Socrates, referred to in Plato’s Apology ^ Phaedo, 
and Euthydemus, In the Crito he plans for Socrates to 
escape from prison. Seventeen (lost) dialogues ascribed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius are of doubtful authenticity. 

PW xi. 193?. 

CRITO (Kplrcov) (2), one of the latest poets of the New 
Comedy; he won second prize with *E^eaioi in 183 B.c. 
and with in 1 67. From 0L\o7rpdypi€ov, The Busy^ 

body, eight lines are preserved, in which Criton calls the 
Delians TrapdairoL rov Oeov, 

FCG iv. 537 ff. ; CAP iii. 354 f. 

CRITO (Kplrwv) (3), a Neo-Pythagorean, probably 
of the first century B.c. or the first century A.D., who 
produced a work claiming to be a product of the early 


Pythagorean school — Kplrwvo^ ^roi AafiiTTirov Uvdayo- 
peiov irepl t^povqaews koX ei 5 Tu;(tas. Three fra. are quoted 
by Stobaeus. 

PITxi. 1933. 

CRITO (Kplrwv) (4), physician at Trajan’s court c. a.d. 
100 (his full name was T. Statilius Crito). We have (in 
Galen) considerable frs. of his works ifoo/xT^Tiicd and Uepl 
Trjs Twv (f>app,dKa)v erwOdaews, 

PW xi. 1935. 

CRrrOLAUS (early 2nd c. B.c.) of Phaselis in Lycia 
(Plut. De exiL 14. 605 b). Peripatetic. As president of the 
school he perhaps succeeded Ariston of Ceos (see Zeller 
479, n. i). He was a member of the famous embassy of 
philosophers to Rome in 156-155, and lectured there 
(Gell. 6. 14. 10). He died in his eighty-third year (Lucian, 
Macr, 20). 

The activities of the post-Aristotelian school had been 
scholarly rather than philosophical. Critolaus rein- 
troduced into the Peripatos metaphysical speculation. 
Thus he brought the school into closer contact with 
important doctrines of Aristotle (Antiochus ap. Cic. Fin. 
5. 14). He defended the Aristotelian theory of the world’s 
eternity ably against the Stoa (Philo, De aetem. mundi 
II f.). Cicero quotes a fine passage on the value of the 
soul (Tusc. 5. 51). His ethics, as well as his psychology, 
is probably not free from Stoic influence. He carried on 
a controversy against popular rhetoric. 

Suaemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex. i. 153; Zeller, Aristotle, etc., 
Engl. TranHl., ii. 479; R. Harder, Ocellus Lucanus (192^), 151 f.; 
W. Thciler, Gnomon 1 925, 1 5 1 f. ; 1 926, 1 50 f. ; 590 f. ; PW xi. 1 930. 

K. O. B. 

CROESUS, last king of Lydia (c. 560-546 b.c.), son of 
Alyattes. He secured the throne after a struggle with a 
half-Greek half-brother, and completed the subjugation 
of the Greek cities on the Asia Minor coast. His subse- 
quent relations with the Greeks were not unfriendly; he 
contributed to the rebuilding of the Artemisium at 
Ephesus and made offerings to Greek shrines, especially 
Delphi ; anecdotes attest his friendliness to Greek 
visitors and his proverbial wealth (cf. the famous 
KpoL(T€Loi (Trarrjpes), The rise of Persia turned Croesus 
to seek support in Greece and Egypt, but Cyrus antici- 
pated him: Sardis was captured and Croesus overthrown. 
His subsequent fate soon became the theme of legend : 
he is cast or casts himself on a pyre, but is miraculously 
saved by Apollo and translated to the land of the Hyper- 
boreans or becomes the friend and counsellor of Cyrus. 

Herodotus, bk. i; Nic. Dam. fn. 65, 68 ; Pindar, 1. 94; 

Bacchylides 3. British Museum Cat. Sculpture (1928) I. i. 38; Louvre, 
Vases antiques gr. 197; G. Radet, La Lydie (2893), 206-59.^ ^ ^ 

CROMMYON (Kpofinvwv), SOW OF, see phaea. 
CRONUS, see kronos . 

CROTON (Kporwv), nowadays Cotrone. Originally a 
Messapic settlement (J. Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects 
ii. 258), Croton became an Achaean colony c. 710 B.c. 
Its situation, near the celebrated temple of Hera Lacinia 
in the ‘toe’ of Italy on an indifferent but important 
harbour, was bracing (Strabo 6. 261 f. ; Polyb. 10. i). 
Croton became a flourishing city twelve miles in circum- 
ference ; it founded some colonies (Terina, Caulonia) and 
dominated others (Lametium, Scylletium). Famous for 
its doctors, athletes (including Milon, q.v.), Heracles cult, 
and especially for its Pythagorean brotherhood (between 
c. 530 and 455), Croton reached its apogee after destroy- 
ing Sybaris (510). It even sent a ship to the battle of 
Salamis (Hdt. 8. 47). Shortly thereafter, however, its 
defeat by Locri and Rhegium presaged its decline. Al- 
though still populous when captured by Dionysius (379)1 
internal, Lucanian, Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic 
wars ultimately ruined Croton. A Roman colony (194 
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B.C.) failed to tevive it (Died. 14. 103 f. ; 19. 3, etc. ; Livy 
*4- 3; 34-45)- 

Se« the bibliography b.v. magna grabcia and add D. Randall- 
Maclver, Greek Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931); P. Larizza, CroUme 
nella Magna Crecia (1934) ; J. D^rard, Bibliogr, topogr. (i9|^i)^4^ 

CRUS, see LENTULUS (7). 

CRYPTEIA, see krypteia. 

CTEATUS, see moliones. 

CTESIAS (late 5th c. b.c.) of Cnidos, Greek doctor at 
the Persian court who assisted Artaxerxes at the battle 
of Cunaxa, and was sent as envoy to Evagoras and Conon, 
398 B.c. Author of a history of Persia ( 77 epat/cd) in 
twenty-three books, written in Ionic; also of the first 
separate work on India (‘/vStica). Sec J. Gilmore, Frag- 
ments of the Persika of Ctesias (1888). G. L. B. 

CTESIPHON, on the river Tigris, c. sixty miles above 
Babylon. Founded as a Parthian military camp opposite 
the Hellenistic Selcuceia (q.v.), it became the winter 
residence of the Arsacids. After the destruction of 
Seleuceia (a.d. 165) it was the chief city in Babylonia. 
Artaxerxes made it the capital of the new Sassanian 
Empire, and his successors built palaces and added new 
suburbs. In 636 the ‘seven cities’ of Ctesiphon were taken 
by the Arabs. Part of the fortifications still stand, and the 
impressive ruins of a Sassanid palace. 

M. Strcck, 'Seleucia und Ktcsiphon*, Alts Orient xvi. 3/4 (1917); 
O. Reuthcr, Antiquity 1929, 434 ff. M. S. D. 

CUICUL (modem Djemila), a mountain -town lying 
between Cirta and Sitifis. Originally a castellumf depen- 
dent on Cirta, it became a colony under Nerva. In the 
second century a.d. it received an influx of romanized 
Berbers; agricultural prosperity developed and many 
public buildings were erected by generous citizens. 
Under the Severi Cuicul doubled its size; its best-known 
citizen was Claudius Proculus, who became governor of 
Numidia. Its extensive ruins include a Christian basi- 
lica, baths, theatre, baptistery, Caracalla’s arch, and the 
temple of the gens Septimia. 

A. Ballu, ‘Ruines de Djemila', Rev, Africaine, 1921; Y. Allias, 
Djemila (1938). W. N. W. 

CULXEOy Quintus Terentius, a senator, captured by 
the Carthaginians and released by Scipio in 201 b.c. ; to 
show his gratitude he marched in Scipio’s triumphal 
procession in a freedman’s cap. As trihunns plehis (189) 
he carried a measure to enrol sons of freedmen in the 
rustic tribes. As praetor (187) he examined the evidence 
of unlawful registration by Latins on the citizen roll. 
The statement (Antias, apud Livy) that he was chairman 
of a special quaestio set up to try L. Scipio belongs to a 
false account of the procedure then adopted. H. H. S. 

CULT, DOMESTIC, see worship (household). 

CULTS, ARCADIAN, MACEDONIAN, etc., see 

ARCADIAN, MACEDONIAN, etc. 

CULTURE-BRINGERS. All folk-lore (see Stith 
Thompson, A 500 ff.) contains stories of persons, divine 
or human, who introduced mankind in primitive days to 
the arts, religious observances, etc. Greek tradition is no 
exception. Prometheus (q.v.) is the great culture-hero 
of Attic belief (Aesch. PV 442 ff.); Cadmus (q.v.) 
introduces letters ; Triptolemus, by direction of Demeter 
(q.v.), teaches men to plant com. Similar Latin stories 
are late and artificial ; for examples, see janus, saturnus. 
Gods figure occasionally in this capacity (Athena invents 
horsemanship, Dionysus introduces the vine, etc.). Lists 
of such inventors are late, but common, see Kremmer, 
De catalogis heurematim (Diss. Leipzig, 1890). H. J. R. 


CUMAE, Italy’s earliest Greek colony, founded on the 
coast near Naples by Chalcis, traditionally in X050, 
actually c. 750 b.c., in fertile territory inhabited in pre- 
Hellenic times but now deserted. After its foundation 
Greek civilization spread farther in Italy (A. Blakeway, 
yPS i935i 1 35). Cumae soon acquired wealth and power. 
From 700 to 500 it exercised wide dominion and colon- 
ized Neapolis, Dicaearchia (= Puteoli), Abella, distant 
Zancle (= Messana), and possibly Nola. Cumae is 
inseparably associated with the Sibyl whose oracular 
cavern still exists {Aen, 6); but its first real personality is 
Aristodemus (q.v. 3), who repulsed the Etruscans. In 474 
Cumae with Syracusan aid emshed Etruscan power in 
Campania, but was itself conquered by Sabelli (q.v.) r. 
425 and became an Oscan city (Diod. ii. 51; 12. 76). 
Subsequently coming under Roman control it obtained 
civitas sine stiff ragio in 338 and praefecti Capuam Cumas 
in 318. It staunchly supported Rome in the Hannibalic 
and Social Wars, discarded Oscan for Latin in 180, and 
ultimately obtained full citizenship. But, as Puteoli rose, 
Cumae, despite repeated colonizations and the erection 
of villas nearby, declined. However, its inaccessiii)le 
citadel was still strategically important in Belisarius’ tini^e. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 85; A. Sambon, Monnaus 
antiques de V Italic i (1903), 139, 283: E. Gabrici, Monurneriti 
Antichi xxii (1913-14); D. Randall-Macl ver, Greek Cities of Italy 
and Sicily (1931), i; J- Van OoteKiictn, ^tud. Clasiiques 1936, 606; 
A. Maiuri, Altertumer der phleRriiischen Felder (1938); J. B6rard, 
Bibhogr. topogr. (1941), 50. Sec too the bibliography s.v. macna 
GRABCIA. £. T. S. 

CUNAXA, northward from Babylon, was the scene of 
the battle between Cyrus (q.v. 2) the younger and Arta- 
xerxes II (401 B.C.). Artaxerxes’ scratch army — he had 
only two satraps with him besides Tissaphemes — con- 
sisted of perhaps 30,000 infantry (Xenophon’s estimate 
of 900,000 is ridiculous), but at least 6,000 horse. Cyrus, 
who had brought only 2,600 horse, had failed before he 
started. Tissaphemes, with Artaxerxes, was in the centre 
with a strong cavalry force; Cyrus put his 10,400 Greek 
hoplites under Clearchus on his right instead of opposite 
Tissaphemes, and took the centre himself with only 
600 horse; Ariaeus with Cyrus’ Asiatic troops was on the 
left. Clearchus routed the infantry of Artaxerxes* left, 
but neglected to turn against his centre; while he use- 
lessly pursued the beaten infantry, Tissaphemes threw 
in his cavalry, killed Cyrus, outflanked Ariaeus who fled, 
and gained a decisive victory. 

W. W. Tam, CAH vi, p. 7. W. W. T. 

CUNICULARIA, sec baleares insulae. 

CUNOBELLINUS, son of Tasciovanus, king of the 
Catuvellauni at Verulamium. He may have conquered 
the Trinovantes of Essex before his father’s death, and 
succeeded {post 12 B.c.) to a kingdom which ultimately 
embraced south-east Britain, so that he was styled *rex 
Britanniarum’ (Suetonius, Calig. 44. 2). His capital and 
mint at Camulodunum (Lexden Heath, near the later 
colony) became a notable centre of Roman imports, and his 
coins bear Latin inscriptions and emblems of mythology. 
His relations with Rome were friendly, but e. A.D. 40 a quar- 
rel with his son Amminius, who fled to Rome, prompted 
Caligula’s abortive demonstration. He died before 43 ; 
and a mound at Lexden Heath may be his grave {Archaeo^ 
logia Ixxvi. 241-54). He was prominent in medieval fable, 
whence Shakespeare derived the material for ‘Cymbeline*. 

Sir J. Evans, Coins of the Ancient BritorUi 38^348; T. Rice 
Holmes, Ancient Britain^ 361-70; C. Hawkes and G. C. Dunning, 
Archaeological fournal ]jax.\u, 257-63, 31Z-14; Brooke, Antiquity 
vii. 385-8. C. E. S. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE, see apuleius. 

CUPIDO AIVtANS, a short anonymous Latin poem, 
3rd c. A.D., in 16 hexameters. 

Anth. Lat. (Riese) 240. J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets 
(Loeb, 1934). 
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CURA» CURATOR* tee ouakdunshif. 

CURATOR, a term applied to a great variety of persona, 
other than magistrates, to whom specific duties were 
allotted. Under the Republic curatores viarum are fre- 
quently mentioned (/L 5 5800, 5892; Cic. Att, 1, i. 2); 
and in the Principate the disappearance of the censorship 
as an ordinary magistracy led to the creation of various 
curat, of which the most important were the cura viarum 
see roads), the cura aquarum, the cura aedium sacrarum 
locorumque publicorum, and the cura riparum et alvei 
Tiberis. These were entrusted to boards of senators 
holding ofHce for indefinite periods. The term was also 
applied in municipal towns to men performing special 
duties, e.g. curator kalendarii, curator muneris gladiatorii, 
and sometimes to officers of collegia (see clubs, roman). 

A special use of the term was to designate the imperial 
officials who were appointed from the time of Nerva and 
Trajan to supervise the finances of towns in Italy and 
the provinces. Their appearance marks the beginning 
of the interference of the central government in the 
affairs of municipalities, which was later to deprive them 
of all independence. I'he curatores (logistae) of particular 
cities were distinct from the correctores (q.v.), who con- 
trolled larger areas. In the first instance they were 
merely advisers whose consent was required for any 
unusual expenditure, and there is no evidence that their 
services were unwelcome (TLS 591842). By the third 
century they practically superseded the ordinary magis- 
trates, and the curator became a permanent mayor. 
Curatores might belong to the senatorial or to the eques- 
trian order. The great majority exercised their authority 
in the cities of Italy, but they are found in provincial 
cities before the end of the second century a.d. 

ILS iii. r. 358; iii, 2. 685; E. Komcmann, a.v. 'Curator* in PW; 
W. Licbenam, Pliilol. Ivi, 290 fl.; J. Marquardt, Staatsverw. i* 
(1881), 162 ff.; K. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Ad^ 
mimstratwn (1926), 90 ff.; C. Lucas, ‘Notes on the Curatores Rei> 
Publicae of Roman Africa', JUS 1940. G. H. S. 

CURETES, (i) a people hostile to the Calydonians 
(II. 9. 529). (2) Semi-divine beings (Hesiod, fr. 198 
Rzach, calls them OeoL) inhabiting Crete, who protected 
the infant Zeus by dancing about liim and clattering their 
weapons so that his cries were not heard (Callim. Jew. 
52 ff., and many authors). The origin of the legend is 
plausibly derived from the Cretan rite (see J. Flarrison, 
Themis^ i ff. ; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 
475 ff.) of a ceremonial (not provably a dance) in honour 
of Zeus Kouros. They are often confused with the Cory- 
bantes attendant on Rhea (see Rose, Handbook of Greek 
Mythology, 171). See further H. Jeanmaire, Couroi et 
Courktes (1^29) f the religious confraternity bear- 

ing this name at Ephesus in and after the time of Strabo, 
Ch. Picard, £phkse et Claros ( iqz 2 ), 279 ff., etc. H. J. R. 

CURIA (1) was the most ancient division of the Roman 
People, already existing under the Kings. The curiae 
were thirty in number (ten for each Romulean tribe). Some 
bore local names (Foriensis, Veliensis), others personal 
ones (Titia). They were probably composed of families, 
who were, originally at least, neighbours. Probably both 
patricians and plebeians were always included (Dionysius 
4. 12. 20). The head of the curia was the curio ; the head 
of the college of the curiones was a curio maximus, who 
until 210 D.c. was always a patrician. The curiae were 
probably the basis of the oldest military organization and 
certainly the elements of the oldest Roman assembly (see 
comitia). Each curia had its own place of worship called 
after the curia. 

Curia was also the name given to the assembly-places 
of many other corporations, and especially of the Senate- 
house (see below). As a voting section of the citizens 
the curia is attested in Latium (Lanuvium) imd in many 
Italian and provincial municipia and coloniae, both of 


Latin and Roman statua. It was especially common in 
Africa. During the Empire curia was also the usual name 
for the municipal Senates, to which the elections of the 
magistrates were transferred from the people. It was 
largely constituted from ex-magistrates chosen for life 
(at least in the West) and in the Late Empire turned into 
a hereditary caste, called the curiales, whose lives and 
property were under the control of the State as security 
for the collection of taxes. See also CURIALIS, decuriones. 

G. Humbert, Dar.-Saj;. i. 2. 1627; KUbler, PW iv. 1819; Momm- 
sen, Rom. StaaHr. iii. 99; F. Altheim, Epochen d. t6m. Geschichte 
* (*934)t 70; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals (1899), 71, 
306. For the curiae in mumcipia W. Liebenam, Stddteverwallung 
im rdmischen Katserreiche (1900), 214; Mommsen, ywrirtircAa Schrtf-^ 
ten i. 303. A. M. 

CURIA (2), the Senate-house of Rome, situated on the 
north side of the Comitium (q.v.) in the Forum and 
ascribed to Hostilius. It was restored by Sulla in 80 B.C., 
burnt after the death of Clodius in 52, and rebuilt by 
Faustus Sulla. Julius Caesar began a new building in 
44, forsaking the old orientation by cardinal points, which 
was restored by Domitian, and later by Diocletian after 
the fire of Carinus. The Caesarian plan, always retained, 
was a sumptuous oblong hall (25-2oX 17-61 m.), with 
central door facing a magistrates* dais and lateral marble 
benches. The hall was separated from the record -office 
(secretarium senatus) by an atrium or chalcidicum, dedi- 
cated by Domitian to Minerva. Diocletian’s building, of 
tile-faced concrete coated with imitation stucco block- 
work, still exists to full height. 1. A. R. 

CURIALIS (earlier Decurio, q.v.), the member of a 
curia or senate of a municipium. In the early Empire the 
position, though burdensome, was coveted, as a mark of 
rank and wealth, and as the door to municipal office. But 
after the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine, the 
position of the curiae rapidly deteriorated. The honour 
was not entirely lost, but the burdens and responsibilities 
increased out of all proportion. Not only were the 
curiales responsible for all local offices and their expenses, 
but also for the collection of taxes ; in case of deficit they 
were often called upon to make good. The result was a 
double movement — of the curiales to escape from their 
rank, of the government to bind them to it or to assign 
fresh members to the office, by way of punishment. 

H. M. 

CURIATIUS MATERNUS, senator, poet, and drama- 
tist, at whose house the scene of Tacitus’ Dialogus is laid. 
A lover of nemora et luci secretum, he speaks there as 
champion of poetry. His (lost) praetextae, Domitius and 
Cato, belong to Vespasian’s time. 

CURIO (i), Gaius Scribontus (cos. 76 b.c.), son of a 
famous orator, opposed Satuminus in 100 B.c. and was 
tribune in 90. He besieged Athens with Sulla. As consul 
he opposed the restoration of the tribunician power. 
Proconsul in Macedonia (75-73), he defeated the Dar- 
danians. He spoke for P. Clodius at his trial, but after- 
wards became Cicero’s friend and Caesar’s enemy. In 
55 he published a dialogue against Caesar. 

F. MOnzer, PW ii a 862; Schanz-HoBiiu i. 351. A. M. 

CURIO (2), Gaius Scribonius, son of (i), was, as a 
young man, implicated in the mysterious conspiracy of 
Vettius (q.v. 3). On his election as tribune for 50 he was, 
in spite of his aristocratic connexions, bought over for 
Caesar by his agent Balbus. He consistently opposed the 
attempts of the Senate to recall Caesar (Cic. Fam. 8. i x . 3), 
proposing instead that both Pompey and Caesar should 
give up their armies (Plut. Pomp. 58). It was he who 
bore Caesar’s ultimatum to the consuls in late December ; 
early in January he fied from Rome to Ravenna with 
Antony, 

In the Civil War Curio won Sicily for Caesar (April 49) 
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and thence croaBed to Africa. After initial auccessea he 
beaieged the Pompeian commander Vania in Utica; but 
an attempt to aurpriae a relief force aent by King Juba 
led to a cruahing Roman defeat. Curio himself died 
fighting ; he waa a reckless but loyal lieutenant who served 
Caesar well. 

Caesar, BCiv.\ Appian, BCiv. bk. a; Dio, bks. 40 and 41 ; Cicero, 
Epp.ad Fam. 2. 1*7 are addressed to him. J. M. C. 

CYJRIUS, see DENTATUS. 

CURSES. A curse is in general a wish, expressed in 
words and with magical e^ect, that evil may befall a 
person or persons or, eventually, the curser himself. 

I. The Greek word apa reflects a prehistoric stage of 
Greek religion, signifying the address to supernatural 
forces, prayer as well as curse (personifled as i 4 pd, 
secondarily combined with Erinys, goddess of revenge; 
cf. dprjTi^p in the Iliad). Originally the curse (just as its 
opposite, the blessing) worked by its own inherent quality 
{rnana), the power of its magic formula; this may be 
spoken or written or both; it may also be accompanied or 
symbolized by action (cf. the modem Greek ^aaiccAoi/ia 
and the Italian tlfico^ etc.), the gesture and the intonation 
intensifying the emotional character of the curse. The 
curse was always a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
weak and the poor, as also against unseen or unknown 
foes. So we often meet with such imprecations (dirae) 
in funeral inscriptions against those who violate graves 
(especially in Asia Minor). Numerous leaden tablets 
(magic nails, amulets, etc., cf. the magic papyri), in- 
scribed with imprecatory formulas or words or signs, 
testify to the popularity of cursing (dvadefjLaTL^etv), 
resorted to in all centuries by all sorts of people on any 
provocation (in the 4th c. B.c. even by well-to-do 
Athenians). When the tablets arc buried in tombs, not 
only the spirits of the dead are invoked, but also the 
infernal deities, Persephone, Hades, Erinyes (cf. 11 . 9. 
453 ff*); elsewhere Hermes, Gaia, Demeter (at Cnidos), 
Hecate, and all sorts of demons are favourites (cf. the 
Roman devotio: see s.v.). Especially to be noted are the 
'hereditary curse’, infectious through generations (cf. 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia)^ and the curse, uttered in vain, that 
returns to the curser, destroying him and his family 
(cf. SIG^ 41. 14). The dpal, dirae^ developed into a 
special literary genus (cf. Sophron, Ovid’s Ibis, Horace 
Epod. 10; Tib. I. 5. 49 ff.). Later Christians might use 
ancient curses in inscriptions, simply preflxing a cross. 

II. In the development of human society and ethics 
the curse plays an important role, just as does the oath 
(the two being often combined, cf. II. 3. 279). The curse, 
expressed by the community through its representatives 
(magistrates, priests), had an enormous effect (cf. the 
blessing or curse uttered by parents or dying people). 
The culprit (‘infecting* his countrymen, as Plato puts it. 
Leg. 9. 881 e 5) was thus in the position of a man guilty of 
sacrilege, and so the legal powers could enforce their 
rights even in cases where only the gods could help. 
Enemies and traitors were cursed, just as those who 
removed landmarks or maltreated guests and suppliants. 
The curses of the Bouzygai {see sacrifice) at Athens may 
illustrate how ethical principles might be enforced by 
cursing the offenders, and 'public curses* were as terri- 
fying to the Greeks (cf. the dirae Teiae, SIG 37-8) as to 
the Romans (cf. Crassus on his departure for the Orient, 
Plut. Crass. 16). The weakening of the fear of the old 
gods already recognizable in official use in the third 
century b.c, reduced the importance of the curse, but we 
can still see its effect in ecclesiastical ritual. 

Kurt Latte, Hdliges Recht (1Q20), 61 ff.; E. Ziebarth, Hermes 
XXX. 5611. Cf. W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations, 
15 ff.; N. G. Politia, Laopraphia iv. 601 ff, ; Weatermarck, Or^n 
Wtd Dertelopment of the Moral Ideas (Index a.v. ‘Curse’ in vol.i i); 
A, K. Crawley, Hastinga, ERE iv. 367 ff.; IG iii. 3; A. Audollcnt, 
Dgfudonum TabeUae (1904); R. WOnach, Antike Fluchtqf eln* {jqiz). 


CURSOR, see papirius. 

CURTIUS, the hero of an aetiological inyth invented 
to explain the name of Lacus Curtins, a pit or pond in 
the Roman Forum, which by the time of August^ had 
already dried up. Three Curtii are mentioned in this 
connexion; (i) a Sabine Mettius Curtius who fell off his 
horse while fighting against Romulus ; (2) the consul of 
454 B.c. who consecrated a site struck by lightiung ; (3) 
most important, the brave young knight M*. Curtius who, 
in obedience to an oracle, to save his country, leaped 
armed and on horseback into the chasm which suddenly 
opened in the Forum. 

Platnci^ Ashby, Topogr. Diet. 310 f. P. T. 

CURTIUS MONTANUS was prosecuted under Nero 
for his satiric poems, and excluded from holding any 
public office (Tac. Ann. i6. 28; 29; 33). He became, 
however, one of Domitian’s advisers G'JV. 4. 107). 

CURTIUS, see also rufus. 

CYBELE (KuPcXt); Lydian form Kv^rj^rj, Hdt. 5. 102), 
the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, worshipped with 
her youthful lover Attis (q.v.), god of vegetation. Pessi- 
nus in Phrygia was her chief sanctuary, and the cult 
appears at an early date in Lydia. The queen or mistress 
of her people, C. was responsible for their well-being in 
all respects; primarily she is a goddess of fertility, but 
also cures (and sends) disease, gives oracles, and, as her 
mural crown indicates, protects her people in war. The 
goddess of mountains (so M-qrrjp dpela; Meter Dindy- 
mene), she is also mistress of wild nature, symbolized by 
her attendant lions. Ecstatic states inducing prophetic 
rapture and insensibility to pain were characteristic of 
her worsliip (cf. especially CatuU. 63). 

2 . By the fifth century C. was known in Greece, and 
was early associated with Demctcr (H. Thompson, 
Hesperia vi (1937), 206) and perhaps with a native M'l^rrjp 
0 €wv, but except possibly for such places as Dyme, Patrae 
(Paus. 7. 17. 9; 20. 3), and private cult associations at 
Piraeus, where Attis also was worshipped, it is likely 
that the cult was thoroughly hellenized. C. was officially 
brought to Rome from Asia Minor in 205-204 (for the 
conflicting legends see Graillot, op. cit. inf., ch. 1), but 
under the Republic, save for the public games, the 
Megalesia, and processions (Lucr. 2. 624 f.), she was 
limited to her Palatine temple and served only by Oriental 
priests (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19. 3-5). After Claudius 
admitted Attis to public status, the priesthood was opened 
to citizens, and was henceforth controlled by the XVviri 
sacris faciundis {see quindecimviri). The cycle of the 
spring festival, while not fully attested till later, perhaps 
took form then. The rites began on 15 March with a 
procession of the Reed -bearers {cannophori), and a sacri- 
fice for the crops. After a week of fastings and puriflea- 
tions, the festival proper opened on the 22nd with the 
bringing of the pine-tree, symbol of Attis, to the temple. 
The 24th was the Day of Blood, commemorating the 
castration and probably the death of Attis. The 25th 
was a day of joy and banqueting, the Hilaria, and after 
a day*8 rest the festival closed with the ritual bath 
{Lavatio)<ii Cybele*s image in the Almo. The rubric for 
the 28th {Initium Caiani) may refer to initiations in 
the Vatican Phrygianum. Of these initiations we know 
little. The formulae preserved (Firm. Mat. Err, prof. rel. 
18; Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 15) mention a ritual meal; the 
carrying of the K€pvo 9 , a vessel used in the tauroholium 
to receive the genitals of the bull ; and a descent into the 
TTooTos, probably an underground chamber where certain 
rites were enacted. 

3* The ritual of the taurobolium originated in Asia 
Minor, and first appears in the West in the cult of Venus 
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Caelesta (i.e. ms) at Puteoli in a.d« 134 {ILS 4271, but cf. 
4099 of 108 A.D.)- From the Antonine period, numerous 
dedications to C. and Attis record its performance in this 
cult 'ex vaticinatione archigalli’ (i.e. with official sanction), 
on behalf of the emperor and the Empire. From Rome 
the rite spread throughout the West, notably in Gaul. 
It was performed also on behalf of individuals, and was 
especially popular during the pagan revival, a.d. 370-90. 
In the rite, the recipient descended into a ditch and was 
bathed in the blood of a bull, or ram (criobolium), which 
was slain above him (Prudent. Perist. 10. 1 01 1-50). It 
was sometimes repeated after twenty years ; one late text 
{ILS 4152) has ‘taurobolio criobolioq. in aetemum 
renatus’ (a concept possibly borrowed from Christianity), 
but in general the act was considered rather a 'thing done* 
for its own value than as a source of individual benefits. 

4. A belief in immortality was part of the cult from 
early times, perhaps under Thracian influence. In 
Anatolia, C. and Attis were the guardians of the grave, 
and the after-life may at first have been thought of as a 
reunion with Mother Earth. Later, Attis became a solar 
god, and he and C. were regarded as astral and cosmic 
powers ; there is some evidence that the soul was then 
thought to return after death to its celestial source. 

5- Thanks to its official status and early tiaturalization 
at Rome, the cult spread rapidly through the provinces, 
especially in Gaul and Africa, and was readily accepted as 
a municipal cult. Its agrarian character made it more 
popular with the fixed populations than with the soldiery, 
and it was especially favoured by women. 

6 . Cybele is generally represented enthroned in a 
naisJwSt wearing cither the mural c^own or the calathos^ 
carrying a patera and tympanum, and either flanked by 
lions or bearing one in her lap. 

See also AGDISTIS, ANAHITA, ANATOLIAN DEITIES, ATTIS, 
EUNUCHS, METltAGYRTES. 

J. Carcopino, MSI. d'Arch. ft d'llist. xl (1923); F. Ciimont, 
Reliexons Orient ales^ (1929); L. R. Fanicll, Culls of the Greek States 
iii (1907); J. G. Frazer, GZi* iv (1914) (— Adonis Attis Osirt 5 ^)\ II. 
Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele {iq 12) \ H. Hepding, ylflw (1903); M.-J. 
Lagrange, Rev liihl. 1919; Schwenii, s.v. ‘Kybele’ and Oppermann, 
B.v. ‘Taurobolia*, in PW; in Roscher, Lex., Drcxlcr and Hdfer, b . v . 
‘Meter’, Rapp, a.v. 'Kybele’. F. R. W. 

CYCLADES, the islands regarded as circling round the 
sacred isle of Delos. According to ancient tradition the 
Carians once inhabited them, and were driven out by 
Minos, king of Crete. There is archaeological proof that 
the culture of the Cyclades in the second millennium 
resembled that of Crete. About 1000 B.c. lonic-spealdng 
settlers from continental Greece occupied these islands. 
In the eighth century Eretria exercised control over some 
of them, as did the tyrants Pisistratus (Athens), Poly- 
crates (Samos), and Lygdamis (Naxos) in the sixth; but 
no Power could protect the islanders from the invading 
Persian fleet in 490. After the Persian Wars the islanders 
entered an Athenian Confederacy centred at Delos 
(478-477), and Athens soon became mistress of the Cyc- 
lades. They were also enrolled in the second Athenian 
Confederacy (378-377), but the triumph of Philip of Mace- 
don ended Athenian hegemony. Antigonus of Macedon 
founded a League of Islanders with head-quarters at 
Delos. In the prolonged struggle between Macedon and 
Egypt in the third century the Cyclades often changed 
masters; late in the century they suffered from Cretan 
piracy and the rivalries of Pergamum, Rhodes, and Syria. 
In the Mithridatic War the islands were reduced by 
Archelaus (88), nor was tranquillity restored until the 
triumph of Augustus. 

Bursian, ii. 438 ff.; JG rii. 5 (1909). vii-xxxvii. Prehistory: O. 
Montclius, La GrSce prSclassime i (1924), ^-111. Cf. Ath. Mitt, 
kx. 156 ff.; xi. 15 ff. Pottery: C. Dugas, Les CSrarmques des Cyclades 
(1925). W. A. L. 


CYCLOPES (KvicAcaires'), gigantic one^^ed beings of 
whom at least two separate traditions exist. In Homer 
they are savage and pastoral ; they live in a distant coun- 
try, having no government or laws. Here Odysseus 
(q.v.) visits them in his wanderings and enters the cave 
of one of them, Polyphemus, who imprisons him and his 
men and eats two of them morning and evening, until 
they escape by blinding him, while in a drunken sleep, 
and getting out among the sheep and goats when he 
opens the cave in the morning {Od, 9. 106 ff.). Poly- 
phemus is son of Poseidon, and the god, in answer to his 
prayer for vengeance, opposes the home-coming of 
Odysseus in every possible way, bringing literally to pass 
the curse that he may return alone and find trouble when 
he arrives (ibid. 532-5). Out of this, or by conflation of 
it with some local legend, grows the story of the amorous 
Polyphemus (Theocr. ii and elsewhere). He lives in 
Sicily (one of many identifications of Homeric with later 
known western places) and woos Galatea (q.v.). 

But in Hesiod {Theog. 149) the Cyclopes are three, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges (Thunderer, Lightener, 
Bright), who make thunderbolts and in general are 
excellent craftsmen; they are like the gods except that 
they have but one eye each, and are sons of Earth and 
Heaven. They often appear (as Callim. Dian. 46 ff.) as 
Hephaestus* workmen, and often again are credited with 
making ancient fortifications, as those of Tiryns, and 
other cities of the Argolid (schol. Eur. Or. 965). There 
they are called iyx^t‘Poyd(jTopes, simply ‘workmen’ 
(Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glauhe der Hellenen i. 277). 
Schol. Hesiod, Theog, 139, makes these builders a third 
kind of Cyclopes. 

See RoBcher in his Lexikon, b.v. 'Kyklopcn’, and S. Eitrem in 
PW, B.v. II. J. R. 

CYCNUS, (i) a son of Ares, a brigand, waylaying and 
robbing those who brought tithes to Delphi (Arguments 
2 and 3 to [Hesiod], Sc,). According to that poem, 
Heracles and lolaus met him in company with Ares 
himself in the precinct of Apollo (58). Clad in his armour, 
the gift of the gods, and drawn by Arion (q.v.; 120), 
Heracles asked Cycnus to let him pass, then, as he would 
not, engaged with him, encouraged by Athena (325 ff.), 
killed him, and then, when Arcs attacked him, wounded 
the god in the thigh. Pindar (O/. 10. 15) says Heracles 
fled before Cycnus, which the scholiast explains, quoting 
Stesichorus, as meaning that he at first fled before Ares. 
He also says that Cycnus’ object w^as to build a temple 
of skulls to Apollo. (2) Son of Poseidon. He was killed 
by Achilles before Troy, according to several authors 
from the Cypria on. Ovid {Met, 12. 83 ff.) adds that 
he was invulnerable and Achilles choked him to death; 
Poseidon then turned him into a swan (kvkvos), (3) 
King of Liguria, kinsman of Phaethon (q.v.) ; mourning 
for his death, he also became a swan (Hyg. Fab, 154. 5). 
(4) Son of Apollo, a handsome boy. Because a much- 
tried lover left him, he drowned himself in a lake, ever 
after frequented by swans, into which he and his mother, 
who also drowned herself, were turned (Antoninus 
Liberalis iz). H. J. R. 

CYCNUS, see tenes. 

CYLON, an Athenian nobleman ; winner of the stadion 
and diaulos at Olympia, perhaps 640 b.c. He married the 
daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, and with his 
help and a few friends seized the Acropolis at Athens 
with a view to a tyranny (63 2 or 628). The masses, however, 
did not follow him, and he was besieged. He himself 
escaped ; his friends surrendered and, though suppliants 
at an altar, were killed. Hence arose the oyo;, or taint, 
which attached to those said to be responsible, especially 
to Megacles the archon and his family, the Alcmaeonidae. 

A.W. G. 


CYCLIC POETS, ue epic cycle. 
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CYMEy the most important and powerful of the Aeolian 
cities oil the seaboard of Asia Minor, occupying a site of 
natural strength midway between the mouths of the 
Caicus and the Hermus, and facing north-west towards 
Lesbos. Its histozy is a record of external domination, 
by Persians (though Cyme participated in the Ionian 
Revolt, and belonged to the Delian League and the 
second Athenian Confederacy), Seleucids, Attalids, and 
Romans. A severe earthquake devastated the city in 
A.D. 17. Hesiod’s father came from Cyme to Boeotia. 
Its most distinguished son was Ephorus. I’he inhabitants 
were famous for their easy-going temperament. 

D. E. W. W. 

CYNAETHUS of Chios, rhapsode; interpolated 
I lomcr ; supposed author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo ; 
said to have been the first to recite Homer at Syracuse in 
504 B.c. (? 704: T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and 
Transmission (1924), 65 66). See rhapsodes. 

CYNAXA, see cuNAXA. 

CYNEGEIRUS, brother of Aeschylus, fought and fell 
at Marathon (490 B.c.) in a bold attempt to seize a 
Persian ship by the stem. This exploit was immortalized 
in the Painted Portico (c. 460), and was variously elabor- 
ated by historians (e.g. the source of Justin 2. 9. 16 ff.) 
and rhetoricians (e.g. Polcmon). p. T. 

CYNEGETICAi books on management of dogs for hunt- 
ing; see GRATTIUS, NEMESIANUS, OPPIAN, XENOPHON (l). 

CYNICS (kvvikol), followers of the principles of Dio- 
genes of Sinope, who had received the nickname of kvcov 
(dog) because he rejected all conventions, tried to live on 
nothing, and advocated and practised shamelessness 
(dvatSeta). Since Antisthcncs had probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes, many considered and still 
consider him the real founder of the sect. 

The Cynics were never organized in a school like the 
Stoics, Epicureans, Peripatetics, etc., and had no elaborate 
philosophical system. Since therefore everybody was at 
liberty to adopt those of Diogenes’ principles which 
appealed to him and to neglect the rest, there has been 
and still is much argument as to who was a true Cynic 
and who was not. The variety was greatest during the 
century following the death of Diogenes. His most 
faithful disciple Crates of Thebes preached the gospel 
of simplicity and independence, and comforted many 
in those troubled times by demonstrating that he who 
needs next to nothing, renounces all possessions, and 
keeps aloof from social entanglements, can live happily 
in ^e midst of war and disorder. Onesicritus adapted 
Cynic philosophy to the life of a soldier or sailor, and 
compared Diogenes’ principles with those of the Indian 
ascetics. Bion of Borysthenes and Menippus imitated 
Diogenes’ caustic wit in their satirical writings. They 
were the first to mingle Cynicism with Hedonism. 
Cercidas derived theories of social reform from Cynic 
doctrines. Crates and Teles originated the type of Cynic 
who wandered all over Greece with stick and knapsack, 
teaching and preaching. 

After having flourished in the third century D.C., 
Cynicism gradually faded out in the second and first 
centuries B.C.. retaining only some literary influence 
(Meleager of Gadara). It was revived in the first century 
after Christ. The beginnings of this revival arc unknown ; 
but under the reign of Vespasian and his successors the 
Orient and Rome swarmed with Cynic beggar philo- 
sophers (Dio Chrys. 32. 10). Educated men like Dio 
himself, however, also adhered to Cynic principles ; and 
the contrast between the true Cynic and the depraved 
Cynicism of the beggar philosophers became a common- 
place in the literature of the Empire (Dio, Lucian, 


Julian). While the aristocratic opposition to the em- 
perors was connected with Stoicism, middle-class critic- 
ism was sometimes voiced by Cynics who contrasted their 
ideal of the philosopher king with the actual conduct of 
the emperors. They therefore were frequently banished 
from the capital. 

Outstanding among the Cynics of the first and second 
century after Christ were Demetrius, Dio, Demonax, 
Peregrinus Proteus, Oenomaus of Gadara, Sostratus, and 
Theagenes, Only very few Cynics of the following cen- 
turies acquired any renown. The last one mentioned by 
name is Sallustius, who lived at the end of the fifth 
century (Suidas s.v. ; Dam. Isid. 342* 27 ff.). But the 
Cynic beggar philosophers are frequently alluded to in 
literature up to the sixth century. 

D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1938). K. von F. 

CYNTHIA, the name under which Hostia was cele- 
brated in the love-poetry of Propertius (q.v.). 

CYPARISSUS (fToTrdptCTO’os'), i.e. Cypress, in mythology 
son of Telephus (q.v.), a Cean (Ov. Met. 10. 106 fl.), who 
grieved so much at accidentally killing a pet stag that 
the gods turned him into the mournful tree ; or a Cretan, 
who was so metamorphosed while fleeing from the 
attentions of Apollo, or Zephyrus (Servius on Aen. 3. 
680). H. j. n. 

CYPRIA see EPIC CYCLE. 

CYPRIAN (Caecilius Cyprianus qui et Thascius) lived 
from about a.d. 200 to 258, when he was martyred. After 
the best rhetorical training that Carthage could provide, 
he entered on an ecclesiastical career which culminated 
in the bishopric of Carthage. He regarded Tertulhan 
as his ‘magister*, but writes a much better style than he, 
a style formed before his conversion in the same school 
of rhetoric as that of Apuleius. It is evident that Cyprian 
had read Cicero, Virgil, and Seneca. His writings have 
all to do with Christian topics. The [Testimonia'\ Ad 
Quirinum and the Ad Fortunatum consist almost entirely 
of exact citations from the Latin Bible used by him, and 
are invaluable, as both localized and dated. Among his 
other works are his letters, his Ad Donatum, De {Catho- 
licae) Ecclesiae Unitate, and De Lapsis (backsliders in the 
Decian persecution). 

Ed. W. von Hartcl {CSEL iii, 1868-71); E, W. Benson, Cyprian, 
His Life and Times (1897); H. v. Soden, Das Lateinische Neue Testa^ 
ment in Afnka (1909); E. W. Watson, 'The Style and Language of 
St. Cyprian’ (Studia Biblica iv (1896)); H. Koch, Cyprianische 
Untersuchungen (1926). A. S. 

CYPRUS, an island in the Levant immediately south 
of Cilicia. Its extreme measurement is 140x60 miles, 
and it is shaped like the skin of an animal, with the neck 
pointing towards Syria. Recent excavations have revealed 
the existence of a neolithic culture of high quality lasting 
from c. 4000 to 3000 B.c. It was followed by a native 
Bronze Age which was a period of increasing prosperity 
and culture. In the fifteenth century B.c. direct contact 
on an extensive scale was made with Mycenaean Greece, 
perhaps through the medium of Rhodes. Contacts with 
Asia Minor and Syria began earlier and were continuous. 
The Mycenaean contacts brought about a widespread 
change in the island which from 1400 onwards developed 
urban li^ and culture on Mycenaean lines. All the main 
elements of Mycenaean life are found except archi- 
tecture, Mycenaean tomb-types, and Mycenaean road- 
systems. It is probable that the copper mines of the 
island first began to be worked in the fourteenth century. 
Salamis seems to have been the chief Mycenaean city, 
and its connexions with Syria have been illustrated by 
recent finds at Ras Shamra (Ugarit), Among the 
Mycenaean imported elements of culture was a mode of 
writing, a variant of the Minoan script, which reached 
Cyprus through the Mycenaean colonists. The name of 
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Cyprus at this time seems to have been Alashia, as in 
Hitdte and Egyptian texts. The Cypriot script of the 
Bronze Age survived into the Classical period and was 
used as a vehicle for Greek down to about 400; but 
inscriptions also prove the survival of a non-Greek 
tongue in the Classical age. Egyptian connexions were 
constant, and in 1450 Cyprus came under Egyptian 
domination. 

2 . Cyprus was only slightly affected by the Dorian 
invasion and no Dorian settlement was made on the 
island, although its neighbour Rhodes was completely 
dorianized. The Greek stock of the island, which pro- 
bably took root at the time of the Mycenaean immigra- 
tion, must therefore be Achaean , The survival of Achaean 
dialect forms (mostly as Arcadian) in the Cypriot Greek 
of the Classical age indicates the continuity of this 
original Mycenaean-Achaean stock. The survival of the 
Bronze Age script also testifies to the absence of any 
catastrophic change in the island at the Iron Age. But 
Cyprus shared in the general changes of the time, and 
Iron Age peoples from Syria seem to have moved into 
the island c. 1000 B.c. Cypriot art was altered and deeply 
modified. Perhaps c. 800 Phoenicians entered the island 
and settled in the cities. But their influence was never 
profound. Cyprus was known to Homer, but not 
intimately. In 709 and again in 670 it fell under Assyrian 
rule. In the sixth century it was virtually annexed by 
Egypt and from 569 to 525 it was ruled by Euelthon of 
Salamis, as governor for the Egyptians. At the same time 
each Cypriot city retained a semi -autonomous kingship. 
Such kingdoms of Cyprus went back to the Bronze Age 
and continued down to Ptolemaic times. 

3. The City-State never gained a foothold in Cyprus, 
whose traditions of kingship probably derived from the 
Achaeans. In 525 Cyprus fell to the Persians under 
Cambyses. In 498 an abortive attempt was made by 
Cypriots to join the Ionian Revolt. After the Persian 
Wars Cyprus was Anally liberated by Cimon. But the 
island did not regain its freedom from the Phoenicians 
until one of the greatest Cypriots, Evagoras of Salamis, 
organized in 411 a wider movement of phil-Hellcnism. 
At the peace of Antalcidas in 387 Persia gained control 
again. In 350 the Cypriot kings revolted and the island 
was free. In 333 the island declared for Alexander, and 
at his death passed to Antigonus. Later it fell to Ptolemy 
and remained under the Egyptian dynasty for nearly two 
and a half centuries. It became a Roman province in 
58 B.c. At its annexation the island was systematically 
drained of its wealth, which was poured into Roman 
coffers. It became a district of the province of Cilicia. 

J. L. Myres, Handbook to the Cesnola Collection Gunnis, 

Historic Cyprus (1936); S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus (1937); Sir G. F. 
Hill, A History of Cyprus (1940). S. C. 


CYPSfiLUSy tyrant of Corinth c, 655-625 B.c., son of 
Cetion, who traced descent from the pre-Dorian Lapithi, 
and Labda, a lady of the ruling Dorian clan of the Bacchi- 
adae. Oracles foretold his destiny, and he escaped de- 
struction by the Bacchiads only through being hidden 
as a babe in a jar {cypsele). After reaching manhood 
Cypselus, again with oracular support from Delphi, over- 
threw the Bacchiads and made himself tyrant. Herodotus 
calls him blood-thirsty, but later writers contrast his 
mild r^e with that of his son Periander. He had no body- 
guard ; probably his severity was confined to the nobility 
while the masses supported him. The fine local pottery 
(late Protocorinthian and early Corinthian) was exported 
(especially to the West) in immense quantities throughout 
his reign. On the route to Italy and Sicily he founded 
the colonies of Leucas, Ambracia, and Anactorium. The 
earliest Corinthian coins may go back to him, as may also 
Bome of the dedications made by his house at Olympia 
and Delphi. 

Herodotus 5. 9a; Nic. Dam. fr. 58. P. N. Urc, Origin ofTyran^ 
(igaa), ch. 7, footnotes. P* f'*- 


CYPSELUSy CHEST OF, a chest of cedar wood, 
exhibited at Olympia in the temple of Hera, and reputed 
to be the one in which the infant Cypselus (q.v.) was 
hidden. Either Cypselus himself or his son Periander 
dedicated the chest as a thank-offering. The very detailed 
description by Pausanias of the chest and its decoration 
suggests that it was a work of Corinthian art in the period 
of the tyrants. The decoration was executed in ivory, in 
gold, and in the cedar wood of the chest itself ; apparently 
it was a form of inlay work rather than of relief. No 
specimen of work of this kind survives. The decoration 
and composition conform to our knowledge of Proto- 
Corinthian and Corinthian painting, and may be com- 
pared with that of the Francois vase. 

J. G. Frazer, Notes to Pausanias, 5. 17. 5; 11 . Stuart Jones, yHS 
1894, 30 

CYRANIDES (BipXot KvpavlBcs or Koipavlbes), a 
Greek work, in four books, on the magical curative 
properties of stones, plants, and animals. The name is of 
uncertain origin. If KvpavlSes is its original form, this 
may mean ‘inscribed on columns* (from a Coptic word) 
— that being the account the work itself gives of its history ; 
if KOLpavlSe^, it means ‘queens among books*. The 
compilation may be ascribed to the first or second century 
A.D., though part of it may go back to the Hellenistic age. 
It describes itself as the work partly of Cyranus king of 
Persia and partly of Harpocration (the medical and astro- 
logical writer). 

Ed. C. Ruelle in F. dc M(:ly, Les Lapidaires de V antiquiii et du 
moyen dge, ii (1898-9). PW'' xii. 127. W. D. R. 

CYRENAICS, the 'minor Socratic’ school founded at 
Cyrene by Aristippus (q.v. ; fl. c. 400-365), which became 
the pioneer of Epicureanism. The chief other members 
were Theodorus, Hegesias, and Anniceris. The main 
tenet of the school was the treatment of the pleasures of 
the senses as the end of life. The school seems to have 
come to an end c. 275 b.c. 

Zeller, Ph. d, Gr. ii. i‘. 336-88. W. D. R. 

CYRENE, a port lying north of Great Syrtis (q.v.). The 
Delphic oracle encouraged Theraeans and Cretans to 
found Cyrene c. 630 B.C. ; these early settlers inter- 
married with the Berbers. Fresh colonists came from 
Peloponnese and the islands (570). Barca, Euhesperides 
(Bengali), and other cities were founded, and the 
Cyrenaic pentapolis formed a prosperous centre of 
Hellenic civilization between the Phoenician tripolis to 
the west and the Egyptians to the east. The limestone 
plateau of Cyrene was rich in com, silphlum, wool, and 
dates. 

The original founder became king of Cyrene, assumed 
the name Battus (Libyan for ‘king'), and established a 
dynasty (see arcesilas). Under Battus III Cyrene 
received a liberal constitution from Demonax of Man ti- 
nea; but this was abolished by Arcesilas III. Attacked 
unsuccessfully by Apries of Egypt, the city came to terms 
with Amasis. Battus IV reduced Barca and its neigh- 
bours to subjection. Cyrenaica maintained contact with 
mainland Greece; it built a treasury at Olympia, and 
Pindar celebrated the sporting triumphs of Arcesilas IV 
(Pyth. 4). Cyrene submitted to Cambyses, and formed 
part of Darius* empire. On recovering its independence 
it sheltered the Athenian survivors from the Egyptian 
expedition (c. 455). In the fourth century it was famous 
for its mathematicians and philosophers, and was pros- 
perous enough to supply the mother-country with com 
in the great famine of 330 B.c. 

Alexander made Cyrene an ally, and Ptolemy joined 
it to his Egyptian ^ngdom. In spite of occasional 
separations the connexion was maintained till Ptolemy 
Apion bequeathed Cyrene to Rome (96 B.c.). After 
twenty-two years of chaos, during which the royal lands 
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fell into private hands, it became a province, to which 
Crete was added in 67, Augustus allotted it to ^e Senate ; 
but his edicts (see following article) show that the em- 
peror intervened on occasion. Its tranquil existence was 
shattered by violent Jewish outbreaks under Trajan; 
though Hadrian imported colonists into the devastated 
province, its prosperity declined. Cyrene was reunited 
with Egypt under the Later Empire. Its recently 
excavated ruins have revealed outstanding examples of 
Greek art and architecture. 

U. von Wilamowitz Moellcndorff, Kyrene (1928); L. Malten, 
Kyrme (1911); R. Panbcni in Dtz. E^ig. a.v. ‘Cyrenae’; CAH iii. 
666 ff., iv. log ff. (bibliog., pp. 628-9), xi, ch. 16 (bibliography of 
excavation reports, p. 928); E. S. G. Robinson, British Museum 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica (1929); Jones, Eastern 
Cities, ch. 12; P. Romanclli, La Cirenaica romana (1943). W. N. W. 

CYRENE, EDICTS OF, five edicts of Augustus, dis- 
covered in an inscription of Cyrene, published in 1927. 
The first four belong to 7“'6 B.c. and apply to the sena- 
torial province of Cyrenaica and Crete alone; the fifth 
(which introduces a senatus consultum) belongs to 4 b.c. 
and applies to the whole Empire. The documents 
definitively prove that Augustus received an imperium 
mains over the senatorial provinces and demonstrate the 
emperor’s ably balanced policy towards the provincials. 

In the first edict Augustus establishes the procedure 
that criminal cases involving a capital charge against a 
Greek should be tried by mixed Graeco-Roman juries 
of a certain census, unless the accused prefers to have an 
entirely Roman jury. The system is modelled on the 
quaestiones perpetnae of Rome. Roman citizens except 
Greeks who had received Roman citizenship are not 
allowed to be accusers in cases involving murders of 
Greeks. The second edict approves the conduct of the 
governor towards some Roman citizens. The third 
establishes that the provincials who have obtained Roman 
citizenship should continue to share the burdens of their 
original Greek community unless they had special privi- 
leges. Under the fourth, all legal actions between Greeks, 
other than capital ones, were to have Greek judges, unless 
the defendant preferred Roman judges. The fifth edict 
communicates a SC which establishes that charges of 
extortion can be examined by five senatorial judges, after 
a preliminary examination by the whole Senate. This 
marks a beginning of the judicial function of the Senate. 

Text in SEG ix. i, 1938 v. 8. Short Engli.sh commentary: J. G. C. 
Anderson, JRS 1927, 33; 1929, 219. Standard works: A. v. 
Premcrstcin, Sav. Zeitschr. 1928, 419; 1931, 431; J. Stroax-L. 
Wenger, Ahh, d. Bayer. Akad. xxxiv (1928), 2 Abt, ; F. De Visscher, 
Les Edits d' Auguste ddcouverts d Cyrine (1940). Cf. 11 . M. Last, 

JRS 1945. 93- A. M. 

CYRUS (i) (Kurash), son of Teispes, the founder of the 
Achaemenid Persian Empire (559-529 b.c.). According 
to a legend of his birth and upbringing (Hdt. i. 107-30), 
he was related to Astyages, king of Media (denied by 
Ctesias, Persica cxc. 2). Heir only to the throne of 
Anshan, he soon challenged his Median overlord. 
Capturing Astyages, he entered Ecbatana in 549 B.c. 
Thenceforward the Persians became the ruling race, 
though their kinsmen the Medes still held privileged 
positions in the State. Cyrus’ defeat of Croesus of Lydia 
(Hdt. I. 71 ff.) gave him Asia Minor, that of Nabonidus, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine. Campaigns in 
the north and east extended his boundaries over almost 
all the Iranian plateau. The extent of his conquests is 
known from the lists of peoples subject to Darius. This 
vast empire he administered with wisdom and tolerance. 
In the conquered territories he was welcomed as a 
liberator; he respected their customs and religion, 
honouring Marduk at Babylon and freeing the captive 
Jews to build their temple in Jerusalem. To the Greeks 
he became a model of the upright ruler. 

There are conflicting legends of his death (Xen. Cyr. 
8. 7. 2 ff.; Hdt. I. 204 flf.); it is probable that he died in 


battle. His grave is at Pasargadae (Strabo 15. 730; 
Arrian, Anab. 6. 29. 8). 

The beat sourcea for Cyrua’ reign are the official cuneiform re- 
cords; F. II. Weiaabach, KeilinschriftenderAchdmeniden(igii). Clas- 
Bical aourccs: Hdt. bk, i ; Ctesias, Persica bks. 7-0; Xen. Cyropaedia 
(a fanciful biography). Modem works ; J. V. PraSek, 'Kyroa der 
Grosse', Alte Orient xiii. 3 (1912); F. H. Weiaabach, PW Sup^. 
iv (1924) a.v. 'Kyroa (6)'. See also under achabmbnids. M. S. D. 

CYRUS (2) II, younger son of Darius II and Parysatis, 
and his mother’s favourite. He was given an overriding 
command in Asia Minor in 408 B.C. when he had barely 
come of age. In Sardes he met Lysander; their friendly 
co-operation meant victory for Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Cyrus was summoned to the court in 405 
on his father’s fatal illness, but Arsaces, the elder brother, 
succeeded as Artaxerxes II, and only Parysatis’ influence 
saved Cyrus w^hen accused of treason by Tissaphemes. 
On his return to Asia Minor he began to gather mer- 
cenaries (amongst whom Xenophon enlisted), ostensibly 
for an expedition against Pisidia. In the spring of 401 
he set out with some 20,000 men; his true destination 
was not revealed until the army struck the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus. At Cunaxa (q.v.), some forty-five miles frqm 
Babylon, Artaxerxes made his stand. Cyrus’ deficiency 
in cavalry proved fatal, and he lost his life in a desperate 
attack on his brother’s bodyguard. He had youthful 
faults of impetuosity and superficiality, but his personal 
charm, his energy, and his gift of leadership, were the 
qualities of a potentially great ruler, 

Xenophon, Anabasis and Ilellenica; Ctesias, Persica. F. H. 
Weissbach, PIV Suppi. iv (1924) s.v, ‘Kyros (7)’. D. E. W. W'. 

CYTHERA, an island off the south-east promontory of 
Peloponnesus, formerly called ‘the purple island’ (Flop- 
{jivpovaa) from its rich murex deposits. It passed from 
Argive into Spartan possession (c. 600 b.c.) and received 
a Spartan garrison and governor (KvOrjpoSlicqg ) ; its 
inhabitants were perioikoi, Herodotus relates that King 
Demaratus, in advising Xerxes to occupy it, quoted 
Chilon’s saying that it would have been better sunk 
beneath the sea. Captured by Nicias (424 b.c.), it became 
a base for Athenian raids into Laconia; and it was again 
held by Athens from 393 to 386. 

R. Lennhardt, 'Die Insel Kytliera*, Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Erganzungshefi 128 '.1899); O. Maull in PW a.v. A. M. W. 

CYZICUS, a Milesian colony traditionally founded in 
756 and refounded in 675, on the island of Arctonnesus, 
among a Myso-Phrygian population. The site rivalled 
Byzantium in defensibility and commercial importance. 
The island could be joined to or cut off from the main- 
land at will; it sheltered two harbours, and practically 
all the shipping of the Propontis came to Cyzicus to avoid 
the inhospitable northern shore. Its coinage of electrum 
staters, called Cyzicenes, became famous everywhere. 

Cyzicus was a member of the Delian League, to which 
it gave the largest annual contribution from the Helles- 
pontine region, nine talents. It was the scene of Alci- 
biades* naval victory over the Spartans in 410. It 
preserved much of its commercial importance in the 
fourth century, and continued to do so in the Hellenistic 
age, when it cultivated especially good relations with the 
Attalid kings. Under Rome it remained a free city and 
was rewarded with an increase of its already large terri- 
tory for its courageous resistance in 74 to Mithridates. 
Loss of* freedom for a time and some diminution of 
territory followed the killing of Roman citizens, probably 
trade rivals, in 20 B.c. Further outbreaks caused defini- 
tive loss of the privilege in a.d. 25. Hadrian built a huge 
temple at Cyzicus, probably giving the city at the same 
time the titles of metropolis and neocorus. Later em- 
perors gave aid after earthquakes. An earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian gave him a chance to use the marbles 
of Cyzicus in Saint Sophia. 

F. W. Hasluck, Cyxieus (1910); Jonei, Eastern CitieM. T. R. S. B. 
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DACIA was the country situated in the loop of the lower 
Danube, consisting mainly of the plateau of Tran- 
sylvania, but extending in a wider sense to the Seret and 
the Vistula. The Dacians were an agricultural people. 
Under the influence of Celtic invaders in the fourth 
century they partly absorbed Celtic culture and de- 
veloped the gold, silver, and iron mines of the Car- 
pathians. From c. 300 b.c. they traded with the Greeks 
by way of the Danube; from the second century they 
also had relations with the Greek towns of Illyria and 
with Italian traders. Their chief import was wine. 

The separate Dacian tribes were united c. 60 B.c. by a 
chieftain named Burebistas (q.v.), who extended his rule 
to south-west Russia, Hungary, and the Balkan penin- 
sula as far as the Roman border. After his death his 
empire broke up, and for 100 years the Dacians merely 
made sporadic raids across the Danube. But the threat 
from Burebistas to Roman territory was not easily for- 
gotten. In 44 Caesar was preparing to sweep up the 
Dacians south of the Danube; Antony and Octavian 
sought alliance with Dacian tribal kings. When a chief- 
tain named Decebalus reunited Dacia, Domitian made a 
preventive attack upon him a.d. 86-g. This invasion 
remained indecisive, but Trajan made two further 
attacks (101-2 and 105-6) which resulted in the death of 
Decebalus and the capture of his chief stronghold, 
Sarmizegethusa. See decebalus. The two Dacian wars 
of Trajan were commemorated by the sculptured reliefs 
on Trajan’s column {see forum traiani). 

Dacia was now constituted into a Roman province, 
but its territory was restricted to the Aluta in the cast, 
and to a line short of the Carpathians and the river Theiss 
in the north and west. New settlers were introduced 
from Dalmatia and the eastern provinces, and the mines 
were exploited more intensively. Colonies and municipia 
of Italian type were established, the most important being 
Sarmizegethusa and Apulum. After the Gothic invasions 
of A.D. 250-70 Dacia was abandoned by the Romans. 

Dio Caaa. 68. 6-14 (Trajan’s campaigns). V. PSrvan, Daria (1Q28: 
Dacian culture); Brandis in FW s.v. M. C. 

DACTYLS, IDAEAN, see idaean dactyls. 

DAEDALA, see MARRIAGE (sacred) and boeotia (cults). 

DAEDALUS, a legendary artist, craftsman, and inven- 
tor of archaic times. He has a signifleant name, for 
artful works were called SaiSaXa. His father (Paus. 9. 3. 2) 
Eupalamus or ^Skillhand’ was descended from Erechtheus 
(Pherecydes, FGrH i. 146). D. was bom in Athens, but 
had to leave the city because he killed his nephew Perdix 
who surpassed him in skill (Suidas s.v. UepSiKos Upov). 
He went to Crete, where he made the cow for Pasipha6, 
the labyrinth for the Minotaur, a dancing ground ix^pos), 
a small wooden statue of Aphrodite, and the famous 
thread for Ariadne. Enraged by the aid that D. had 
rendered to Pasipha6, King Minos imprisoned him and 
his son Icarus, but D. constructed two pairs of artificial 
wings and flew away. He crossed safely to Sicily; I cams, 
however, approached the sun too closely so that the wax 
of his wings melted and he drowned in the Aegean Sea. 

In Sicily D. was protected by the Sicanian king, 
Cocalus ; Minos, who arrived in pursuit of D., was suffo- 
cated in a steam bath (constructed by D. ?) by the daugh- 
ters of Cocalus (A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles 

P« 3 )» U. had constructed in Sicily a reservoir for the 
river Alabon, a steam-bath at Selinus, a fortress near 


Agrigentum, and a terrace for the temple of Aphrodite 
on Mt. Eryx (Diod. 4. 78 after Antiochus). 

Daedalus was also considered the inventor of carpentry 
and of such things as the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, 
the auger, and glue. He also invented the mast and 
the yards of boats (Pliny, HN 7. 198). As tangible 
evidence of his skill a folding chair was shown in the 
temple of Athena Polias on the Acropolis (Paus. i. 27. i). 
His skill in metal-work was attested by the golden honey- 
comb in the temple of Aphrodite on Eryx. A multitude 
of archaic temples and archaic statues, especially wooden 
ones in Greece and Italy, were believed to be by his hand 
(Overbeck, Antike Schrifiquellen (1868), 119). He first 
made figures which had open eyes, walked, and moved 
their arms from their sides, whereas earlier works had 
their feet closed and their arms fixed to their sides 
(Suid. JatSoAou TrotTj/xara). Several later archaic artists 
were considered pupils of Daedalus, and a demos of the 
phyle Cccropis in Attica was named the Daedalids. 

The legend of Daedalus unites many heterogeneous 
elements. Certain features seem to go back to Cretan 
and Dorian tales, others betray an Attic origin. The 
propensity of the Greeks to recognize their own gods 
and legends in foreign countries enabled them to recog- 
nize works of Daedalus in architecture and sculpture of 
the natives in Sicily, Sardinia, and even in the pyramids 
of Egypt (Diod. 4. 30; i. 97; Paus. 9. 17. 3). Since the 
name of Daedalus had come to stand for art of extremely 
archaic character, any very archaic statue was easily 
ascribed to Daedalus. The notion of uncanny super- 
human skill inherent in the character of Daedalus ac- 
coimts for such folkloristic traits as the legend of living 
statues (Eur. Hec. 836). The chronology of the Daedalids 
being faulty (Robert, Archdologische Mdrchen (1886)), it is 
not possible to determine the lifetime of D. from ancient 
authors. It is also controversial whether a historical 
artist D. gave the impetus to the formation of the legends, 
or is a purely mythological figure representative of 
accomplished craftsmansliip. 

Daedalus is represented on vases, gems, and in sculp- 
ture in Greece (J. D. Beazley, JHS 1927, 222) and 
Etruria (G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJArch. 1935, 189 ff.), 
and in Roman wall-painting and sculpture usually with 
Icarus or Pasiphad. 

C. Picard, Manuel arch, grecque i (1935), 77; W. Miller, Daedalut 
and Thespis (1931), ii. 1; D. Schweitzer, Xenokrates von Athen 
(1932), 20. G. M. A. H. 

DAIMACHUS of Plataea (first half of 4th c. B.c.), is 
Ephorus’ source for early Boeotian history, and is im- 
portant if Jacoby rightly assigns to him the Hellenica 
from Oxyrhynchus (q.v.; Nachrichten Gesellsch. d, 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen 1924, i). A younger Daimachus 
wrote VvSt/ra a century later. 

FGrH ii. 65 and 66. FHG ii. 440, G. L. B. 

DAIMON (Sai/ictiv). In Homer this word may be applied 
to one of the great gods, but its use has peculiar features. It 
has no feminine form and no plural (this is frequent in later 
literature). It has been observed that, whilst the Homeric 
poet in his own narrative constantly refers to the an- 
thropomorphic gods, in the words which he puts in the 
mouth of his personages the cause of events is ascribed 
not to these but to a daimon^ or a general phrase, 

Qeoly Zevsy is used. Daimon appears to correspond to the 
supernatural power, the mana, not as a general concep- 
tion but in its special manifestations. Baipj 6 vios is 
^strange’, 'incomprehensible’. As daimon refers to the lot 
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of a man, the word comes sometimes near the significance 
of ‘fate*,, aifv Saifiovi, irdpos roi Salfiova hwcTw. An 
expression occurnng in tragedy, d napwv Balfiwv, proves 
that the old reference to a special manifestation was not 
forgotten, although a general sense is frequent in later 
writers, e.g. in the compounds aXpio^alpcDv, cdSai/icov, 
KaKohalp,wv. Heraclitus says : i} 0 os“ dvdpwTTtp halpwv ‘a 
man’s character is his fate*, but ‘fate* is not quite a 
correct translation. Finally people spoke of a good and 
an evil daimon of a man, which follows him through his 
life. The application of the word to cult gods is extremely 
rare, but it was appropriate to less well-defined gods. 
Hesiod calls the deceased of the Golden Age daimones, 
and Aeschylus in the same sentence calls the ghost of 
Darius haipwv and deos. Thus the word seemed to be 
appropriate to lesser gods. Since Plato daimones were 
conceived of as beings intermediate between gods and 
men, and Xenokrates allowed that they were of a mixed 
nature, and that ij/xepai aTroc^paSes (sec APOPHBADEs) and 
festivals involving mourning, fasting, or improper lan- 
guage belonged to beings of this nature — an idea de- 
veloped by Plutarch (R. Heinze, Xenokrates, 167 f.). 
Finally, Christianity which made the pagan gods evil 
beings impressed upon the word the significance which 
‘demon* now has in common language. 

M. P. Nilsson. ARWxxii (1924). 363 ff. ; Gesch. d.griech. Religion 
i. 201 ff ; II. J. Rose, Harv, Thtol. Rev. xxviii (1935), 243 ; E. Hcd<§n, 
Homerische Gdtterstudien (1912)^ K. Lehrs, Populare Aufsatze^ 
(1875), 243 fl‘. M. P. N. 

DALMATIA, a land on the east coast of the Adriatic, 
north of Epirus, was inhabited by the warlike Dalmatians 
of the Illyrian group, but to some degree celticized. The 
Dalmatians once formed part of the Illyrian kingdom of 
Scodra (see illyricum), but revolted from Genthius and 
therefore preserved their independence after his defeat 
by the Romans in 168 b.c. As the Dalmatians continu- 
ously threatened their neighbours, the Romans intervened 
and forced them to acknowledge Roman supremacy 
(156-155 D.C.). There was further fighting in 119 and 
a revolt in 78-77; in 51 the Dalmatians defeated the 
troops which Caesar sent against them. In the Civil War 
the Dalmatians sided with Pompey and beat Caesar’s 
lieutenants, Q. Comiflcius and A. Gabinius, but agreed 
to pay taxes in 46. But fighting was renewed in 45; 
after the campaigns of Asinius Pollio (39) the Dalina- 
tians were finally subdued by Octavian (see illyricum). 
After two revolts in 16 and ii-io their great fight for 
independence in the Illyrian-Pannonian revolt of a.d. 6-9 
(or helium Delmaticum: ILS 3320) failed, and Tiberius 
established the pax Romana, which was only once 
disturbed by the unsuccessful revolt of Camillus 
Scribonianus (q.v.), the governor of Dalmatia in a.d. 
42. After its subjugation by the Romans Dalmatia 
formed part of Illyricum. After the creation of a separate 
province of Pannonia (q.v.) Dalmatia was occasionally 
called superior provincia Illyricum, and later, probably 
under the Flavians, received the official name 'Dal- 
matia*. It was then an imperial province under a legatus 
Augusti pro praetore, who resided at Salonae. In the 
third century it was put under equestrian administration, 
apparently in consequence of the reform of Gallienus. 
Under Diocletian Dalmatia was divided into Dalmatia 
with Salonae as capital, and Praevalitana or Praevalis 
with Scodra as capital, the former belonging to the 
dioecesis Pannoniarum, the latter to the dioecesis Moesiarum, 

C. PatBch, PW B.v.; Sitz. Wien 214 i (1932), 21^ iii (1933); 
Archaeologtsch-epigraphuche Untersuchungen zur Geschtchte der rdm. 
Proxnnz Dalmatien i-viii (Wissenschaftl. Mitteilungen aua Boanien 
und der Herzegovina jv (i896)->xii (1912)). Ruggiero, £>ijr. Epigr.ivli 
(1924) 20 ff.; this includea a liat of governors, to which must be 
added [Pnlleniua] Auapex (Dessau, JLS 8841) and C. lulius [Alejxi- 
anus (jfOAl xix/xx, 1919, Bbl. 293 ff.). C. Daicoviciu, *Gli Itaiici 
nella provincia Dalmatia’ in Ephemerit Dacoromana v (1932), 
57-iaa. A Betz, Untersudiungen Mur MiUtUrguchiehu der rdmischen 
ProvinM IkUmaiUn (igjg). F. A W. S. 


DAlViASCUS was the capital of Demetrius III and 
Antiochus XII, under whom it issued municipal coins 
(some under the name of Demetrias, which the city 
received during Demetrius’ reign). Menaced by the 
Ituraeans, it invited Aretas III to protect it in 85 B.c., 
but was independent in 69. Annexed by Pompey in 64, 
it was granted by Antony to Cleopatra, reannexed by 
Octavian, granted by Gaius to the Nabataean king- 
dom, and finally annexed c. 62. It was made a colony by 
the Emperor Philippus. It derived its wealth from the 
caravan trade, from its woollen industry, and from the 
multifarious products of its territory, which included not 
only its own fertile oasis but from 24 B.c. a large (formerly 
Ituraean) area up to Mt. Hermon. The only surviving 
monument is the periholos wall of the temple of Zeus. 

G. Watzinger and K. Wulzinger, Damaskus (1922). A. H. M. J. 

DAMASTES (mythological), see Procrustes. 

DAlViASTES of Sigeum, a contemporary of Herodotus 
and pupil of Hellanicus, wrote on Events in Greece (he 
mentioned a Persian visit of Diotimus, a strategus of 433- 
432 B.C.); on Poets and Sophists; on Peoples and Cities; 
on the Ancestors of those who fought at Troy : his Periplus 
was based on Hecataeus. Strabo (i. 3. i) criticized 
Eratosthenes for trusting him. 

FHG ii. 65; FGrH i. 5. J. L. M. 

DAMIA, see auxesia. 

DAMNATIO IN METALLA, see law and procedure, 
iii. II. 

DAMNATIO MEMORIAE. This formed part of the 
penalty of maiestas in the graver form of per duellio(qq.v.). 
It implied that the praenomen of the condemned man 
might not be perpetuated in his family, that images of 
him must be destroyed and his name erased from inscrip- 
tions. Bad emperors were not exempt from such a fate. 
Nero (Suet. Nero 49) and Didius Julianus (Dio Cass. 73. 
17) were declared hostes and condemned to death by the 
Senate in their lifetime. In other cases the Senate voted a 
posthumous damnatio memoriae (which included rescissio 
actorum). Claudius prevented the Senate from con- 
demning the memory of Gaius (Dio Cass. 60. 4. 5) ; but 
formal decrees were passed after the deaths of Domitian 
(Suet. Domit. 23), Commodus ( Vita zo), and Elagabalus 
(Vita 17). 

F. Vittinghoff, Der Staatsfeind in der r5m. Kaiserzeit (1936). 

J. P. B. 

DAMNUM. Some cases of unlawful damage to pro- 
perty were dealt with in the XII Tables, e.g. damage 
committed by quadrupeds or in violation of agricultural 
interests (illicit cutting of trees or crops, grazing on 
another’s pasture, and the like). But these were only 
special provisions ; general rules on this matter were first 
laid down by a statute of unknown date (probably of the 
3rd c. B.C.), Lex Aquilia, which introduced civil liability 
of the wrongdoer for wrongful killing or injuring another 
man’s slave or beast (belonging to a herd), and for damage 
done to other kinds of property by burning, breaking, or 
destroying. The interpretation of jurists and the prae- 
torian edict considerably extended the narrow provisions 
of the kw to other kinds of damage, enlarged the circle 
of persons qualified to bring into operation the actio legis 
Aquiliae or the corresponding praetorian actio in factum 
— originally only the proprietor of the damaged object 
could require indemnity — and reformed the manner of 
appraising the value of the damage. The title IX. 2 of 
the Digest demonstrates how fertile was the contribution 
of the classical jurisprudence in the evolution of these 
doctrines. 

H. F. Jolowicx, Law Quarterly Review 1922; D. Daube, ibid. 
1936. A B. 
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DAMOCLES, courtier of Dionysius I. When he 
excessively praised the tyrant's happiness, the latter 
symbolically feasted him with a sword hung by a hair 
over his head (Cic. Tusc. 5. 61, and passim). 

DAMON (i), Pythagorean from Syracuse, famous for his 
friendship with Phintias (not Pythias). An oft-told story : 
Phintias, sentenced to death by Dionysius (I or II), and 
reprieved, comes back at the last moment to save Damon 
who had gone bail for him. 

DAMON (2), Athenian musician, teacher of Pericles, 
later ostracized for his influence on him. Also called 
Damonides. 

Prosop. Att. 3x43. 

DAMON (3), Athenian, one of the earliest and most 
important Greek writers on music, a pupil of Prodicus, 
much esteemed by Socrates and Plato. Plato ascribes 
to him (Resp. 400 a-c) views about the ethical effects of 
various rhythms, and Plato's own views about the ethical 
effects of different scales can probably also be traced to 
Damon (Resp. 424 c). Much in Aristides Quintilianus 
is probably due to him. He is said to have invented the 
'relaxed Lydian* mode (t} € 7 rav€Lp.ivq AvhiarL), 

Testimonia end fre. in Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 381-4. PW iv. 2072. 

W. D. R. 

DAMONIDES, see DAMON (2). 


DAMOPHILUS, a celebrated painter and modeller of 
doubtful date. Pliny says that he and a certain Gorgasus 
'united both arts in the decoration of the temple of Ceres 
at Rome near the Circus Maximus’ (IIN 35. 154). He 
may perhaps be identified with the painter Demophilus 
of Himera (ibid. 61) and with Demophilus the author of 
a treatise on proportion (Vitruvius, bk. 7 praef.). H. W. R. 

DAMOPHON (2nd c. B.C.), sculptor, of Messene, 
repaired Phidias' Zeus at Olympia. Made statues of 
gods and goddesses for Messene, Aigion in Achaea, and 
Megalopolis, and large groups for Messene, Megalopolis, 
and Lycosura in Arcadia. The last comprised Demeter 
and Despoina enthroned, Artemis, and a Titan Anytus. 
The heads of Demeter, Artemis, and Anytus and part of 
Despoina’s veil have been discovered (Winter, KB 373. 
1-4). The style is academic in its reminiscences of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The veil accurately copies 
contemporary textiles. Other works have been attributed 
to Damophon on grounds of style. 

Overbeck, 745; 1557-64; B. Ashmole in Greek Sculpture and 
Painting (1932), 91; the veil, A. J. B. Wace, AJfArch. 1934, 107; 
other worka, A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture (1927), 12 1. 

T. B. L. W. 

DAMOXENUS, New Comedy poet, foreign to Athens, 
as his name signifies ; he mentions Epicurus, and Adaeus 
of Macedon who perished at Cypsela, 353 B.c. Fr. 2, a 
cook philosophizes; fr. 3, a handsome youth plays ball. 

FCG iv. 529 ff.; CAP iii. 348 ff. 

DANAfi, see acrisius, perseus. 


DANAUS. The following genealogy, artificial but not 
very late (it is due to Pherecydes, fr. 21 Jacoby), shows 
the relationships of Danaus. 


(I) 

Niiua 

Argiope >■ Agenor 


(a) 

Belua (q.v.) 


CadmuB (q.v.) 


Damno 

Europa (q.v.) 

( 3 ) 

Agenor — Damno 


1 n ■ 

Aegyptui Danaua 


Phoenix 


Danaua 


- hitL 


'elia and otheia 


Danidda 


Iiaee Melia 

Aegyptua — and other! 
Fifty tona. 


Since the names Aegyptus, Danaus, and Phoenix are 
ample eponyms of the Egyptians, Danai, and Phoeni- 
cians, the artificial nature of the whole is clear; but it 
may be taken as representing the historical theory of the 
day. Danaus' direct ancestry is : 

( 6 ) 

Zeus • lo 
Epayhua 

Libye « Poaeidon 


Belua Agenor 

This adds the eponym of North Africa to the complex ; 
this detail is as old as Aeschylus, Supp. 313 ff. 

Of Danaus' daughters, only two are named in any old 
source (the lists in Apollod. 2. 16-20 and Hyg. Fab, 170 
are late and artificial). These are Amymone (q.v.), and 
Hypermestra. Of Aegyptus' sons, only Lynceus has a 
real name; the rest are given names in the above lists. 
The two fathers quarrelled ; to settle the dispute 
Aegyptus was desirous that his sons should marry 
Danaus' daughters, while Danaus and his offspring were 
strongly opposed. (This has no sociological significance, 
see Rose in Folk-Lore xxvii. 226 ff.) As the weaker 
party, Danaus and his family fled to Argos, where they 
claimed help and shelter from their kin ; the story, with 
numerous subsidiary details, is in Apollodorus (2. 12 ff.)» 
Pausanias (2. 16. i ff. ; 19. 3-7; 25. 4; 37. 1-2); Hyginus 
{Fab, 168 ff.). The oldest parts of it doubtless go back 
to the Danais (Rose, Haridbook of Greek Lit, 69) and 
much is due to the Aeschylean trilogy of which the 
Suppliants is the surviving part. Aegyptus* sons pursued 
them, and Danaus consented to the marriage, secretly 
instructing his daughters to kill their husbands on the 
wedding night. Except Hypermestra, who spared her 
husband Lynceus and helped him to escape, they obeyed 
him. Danaus imprisoned Hypermestra, but finally, 
perhaps through the intervention of Aphrodite (Aeschy- 
lus, fr. 44 Nauck), released her. 

So far the story is fairly consistent in its main outlines, 
though many details differ in different authors. It now 
divides into three main accounts, (a) Lynceus returned, 
killed Danaus and his daughters except Hypermestra, 
and became king and ancestor of the royal Argive line 
(schol. Eur. Hec. 886). (6) The daughters were purified 
by Athena and Hermes (Apollod. 22) after burying the 
heads of their husbands in Lema, their bodies outside 
the city, a strange detail never satisfactorily explained. 
Danaus married them off by offering them as prizes in a 
foot-race (Find. Pyth, 9. 1 12 ff.). (c) They were punished 
in Hades by being set to fill a leaky jar wi^ water ([Plato], 
Axiockus, 371 e, and often later, as Hor. Carm, 1, ii. 
22 ff.). Here again, no generally accepted explanation 
exists. 

Campbell Bonner in Harv. Stud. xiii. 129 ff. H. J. R. 

DANCING. Ancient dancing bore little resemblance to 
that of the modem ball-room. It had some affinity with 
the ballet, but its scope was wider and it depended far 
less on musical accompaniment. Like the ballet it was 
an art of movement, a form of mental expression with 
the body as its medium. 

At first the dance was a ritual ceremony. Such gods 
as Athene and Apollo were approached in the solemn 
measures of the Hyporchema, while Artemis and Dio- 
nysus were worshipped in the wild ecstasy of the Maenads* 
dance. From the temple it passed to the theatre, and the 
tragic dance came long before the tragic drama. There was 
the round dance of the dithyramb, Turb<ma\ the square 
dance of tragedy, Emmeleia ; the single dance of comedy, 
Kordax; and the combined dance of the satyric chorus, 
Sikinnis, Every dance had two elements, movement 
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and gesture, the movements — phorai — being taught in the 
gymnasia', the gestures — schemata — reserved for profes- 
sional dancers. 

Under the Roman Empire the dance assumed a new 
form in the hands of the 'pantomimes*, Pyladea and 
Bathyllus. The subject was usually taken from Greek 
mythology, and there was a chorus of singers with an 
orchestra and elaborate stage setting. The interest 
centred in the chief dancer, who by gestures and con- 
ventional signs told the whole story, taking each character 
in turn. 

Athenaeus, Dripnosophi^iae i. 25-7, 37-40; 14. 25-30. Lucian. 
lit pi opx^^otujs. M. Emmanuel, The Greek Dance (Engl. Transl. 
1916). F. A. W. 

dAnuvius, the Roman name for the Danube. Origi- 
nally it referred to the upper course of the Danube only, 
the part below' the Iron Gates being known as Ister (q.v.). 
The upper course of the Danube remained unknown to 
the Greeks. Herodotus (2. 33) said that its source was in 
Pyrene (the Pyrenees?), Ephorus in the 'Pillar of the 
North* (the Alps?), Timaeus in the Hercynian Forest 
(q.v.), Timosthenes in a Celtic lake, Apollonius Rhodius 
in the Rhipacan Mts. (q.v.). The identity of the Danu- 
vius and the Ister was first asserted by Sallust (fr. 3. 79 M.), 
probably as a result of Octavian’s Illyrian expedition in 
35 B.c. In 16 B.c. Tiberius discovered the real sources, 
and in 13--12 the bend of the middle course (Strabo 7. 
289). Strabo described the Danube with considerable 
accuracy and Ptolemy knew its windings {Geog. 3. 8. 3; 
8. 7. 2). E. H. W. 

DAPHNE ('laurel’), in mythology, daughter of a river- 
god (Ladon, generally; Peneus, Ov. Met. i. 452; but 
Phylarchus and Diodorus of Elaea made her daughter of 
Amyclas, eponym of the town Amyclae, Parthenius 15). 
Apollo loved her, and, as she would have none of him, 
pursued her ; fleeing from him, she prayed for help and 
was turned into the tree bearing her name. 

H. J. R. 

DAPHNE, a park near Antioch, dedicated by Seleucus I 
to the royal gods, especially Apollo. It contained their 
temples, which were served by priests appointed by the 
Crown, and a theatre, stadium, etc., where the kings 
celebrated games in their honour. Daphne was famed 
for its natural beauties and was a favourite and not very 
reputable pleasure resort of the Antiochenes. Pompey 
enlarged its area, and it appears under the Principate to 
have been the property of the emperors, who had a 
palace there in the fourth century and protected its 
famous cypresses. The Antiochenes, however, celebrated 
their Olympia in its precincts. A theatre has been 
excavated. 

Antioch on the Orontes ii (1938), ed. R. Stillwell. A. H. M. J. 

DAPHNIS, in mythology, a Sicilian shepherd. Accord- 
ing to Stesichorus (ap. Aelian, VH 10. 18) and Timaeus 
(ap. Parth. 29) he was son or favourite of Hermes, and 
loved by a nymph, Echenais, who required of him that 
he should be faithful to her. This he was, till a princess 
made him drunk and so won him to lie with her. There- 
upon the nymph blinded him; he consoled himself by 
making pastoral music, of which he was the inventor, 
or it was first invented by the other shepherds, who sang 
of his misfortunes; the language of our sources is am- 
biguous. But Theocritus 1 . 66 ff. tells allusively a 
different story. In this, apparently, Daphnis will love no 
one, and Aphrodite to punish him inspires him with a 
desperate passion. Sooner than yield to it he dies of 
unsatisfied longing, taunting and defying her to the end, 
mourned by all the inhabitants of the country, mortal 
and immortal, and regretted by the goddess herself. 

H. J. R. 


DARDANI, a warlike Illyrian tribe, which was in its 
eastern parts intermingled with Thracians, in the south 
of Mocsia Superior. The Dardani first appear as a united 
nation under a king in 284 b.c. Their frequent raids 
harassed the kingdom of Macedonia as well as the later 
Roman province. Thus they were fought by Sulla (85 
B.C.), Appius Claudius Pulcher (78-76), C. Scribonius 
Curio (75-73); after unsuccessful campaigns under 
Antonius Hybrids (62) and L. Calpumius Piso (57) the 
troops of M. Antonius engaged the Dardani (39); finally 
they were subdued by M. Licinius Crassus apparently 
without fighting (29 or 28). Alae and cohortes Datda- 
nortim are known (see indexes of C/L xvi and Dessau, 
ILS). 

PatBch, PW, s.v. ; id. Sitz. IVten, 214. 1 (1932). F. A. W. S, 

DARDANUS. In Iliad 20. 215 ff. we have the genea- 
logy Zeus-Dardanus-Erichthonius-Tros, and thereafter 


Ilus Ganymedea 

Laomedon 

I 

Priam 
Hector 

Rut as Priam is regularly called AaphavlBijs, which by 
Homeric usage is either son or grandson of Dardanus, 
this passage is probably an interpolation. Later authors 
give two accounts of Dardanus. (a) He was a Samo- 
thracian, son of Zeus and Electra and brother of lasion ; 
either because he was driven out by Deucalion’s flood 
(Lycophron 72-3 and schol.) or because lasion was killed 
by the thunderbolt for assaulting Demetcr (Apollod. 3. 
138, a later form of the old ritual myth in Od. 5. 125 ff.), 
Dardanus left Samothrace and came to the mainland ; for 
another account, see Diodorus Siculus 5. 48-9. (b) He 
and lasius (lasion) lived originally in Italy, their real or 
reputed father being Corythus (i) (q.v.); either the 
brothers separate, lasius going to Samothrace and 
Dardanus to the Troad, or Dardanus kills lasius. Servius 
on Aen. 3. 167 mentions three other accounts, that he was 
an Arcadian, a Cretan, and a native of the Troad. I’he 
constants are that he was Electra ’s son and founded 
Dardania. H. J. R. 

DARES OF PHRYGIA, priest of Hephaestus at Troy 
(Iliad 5. 9) and reputed author of a lost pre-Homeric 
account of the Trojan War (Aelian, VH ii. 2). A sup- 
posed Latin prose translation survives, Daretis Phrygii de 
Excidio Trojae Historia (5th c. ?), with an alleged dedica- 
tion by Sallust to Cornelius Nepos. It has little merit, 
but was widely used by medieval writers on the Trojan 
War. See dictys cretensis. 

Text: F. Meister (Teubner), 1873. G. C. W. 

DARIUS I (DariavausK), Achaemenid king of Persia, 
521-486 B.c. He came to the throne after overthrowing a 
usurper, Gaumata the Magian, who was impersonating 
Bardiya (Smerdis), the dead brother of Cambyses (King 
and Thompson, op. cit. inf. 13-61; Hdt, 3. 68 ff.). The 
first years of his reign were spent in quelling revolts in 
Persia, Babylonia, and the Eastern provinces. By 519 
order was restored, and Darius could undertake the 
reconstruction necessitated by the recent anarchy. His 
division of the Empire into provinces governed by satraps 
(q.v.) was retained with little change throughout the 
Achaemenid period and even later. The true successor of 
Cyrus, his organization was framed to centralize authority 
while allowing to each province its own form of govern- 
ment and institutions. Like Cyrus, he was a devout 
Zoroastrian, but showed a wise tolerance towards the 
religions of his vassals. His financial reforms created a 
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new national economy based on a yearly fixed tax. His 
campaigns were designed to consolidate the frontiers of 
the Empire ; he developed commerce, building a network 
of roads, exploring the Indus valley and the Mediter- 
ranean, and connecting the Nile with the Red Sea by 
canal. 

In 512 Darius penetrated into Europe on a punitive 
expedition against the Scythians. A revolt of the Greek 
cities in Ionia was suppressed; he then prepared to 
punish the Greeks for their interference. Storms off Mt. 
Athos checked this expedition, and a third, undertaken 
after further preparation, ended in a Greek victory at 
Marathon (490 B.C.). Darius died soon after. 

G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (iqoi); L. King and R. 
Ciunpbell Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius the 
Great at Behistun (1907); J. V. Prafiek, ‘Dareios 1', Alte Ortentxlv, 
4 (1914)- M. S. D. 

DARIUS II, son of Artaxerxes I, ruled over Persia 424- 
405 B.c. On his father's death he emerged triumphant 
from a dynastic struggle. His subsequent misgovem- 
ment, due in part to the influence of his consort and half- 
sister Parysatis, who proved much the stronger character, 
gave rise to a succession of abortive revolts, in Syria, in 
Lydia (before 413), and in Media (410). More serious 
was the loss of Egypt in 410. These set-backs were 
partially balanced by the successful intervention of 
Persian diplomacy, directed by Tissaphemes, Phama- 
bazus, and Cyrus, in the Peloponnesian War. 

D. E. W. W. 

DARIUS III(c. 380-330 B.C.), a collateral of the Achae- 
menid house, was raised to the throne in 336 by the 
vizier Bagoas, who met the same death at Darius* hands 
as he had himself inflicted on Artaxerxes III and Arses. 
In Alexander’s invasion Darius was outgeneralled and 
outfought at Issus and Gaugamela, his defeats being 
aggravated by his personal cowardice. He attempted to 
rally the Eastern provinces, but was hunted down in 330, 
and his own followers, who had previously deposed him 
in favour of Bessus, stabbed him to death on Alexander’s 
approach. 

II. Swoboda, PW, a.v. ‘Dareioa’. D. E. W. W. 

DHA DIA, a com-goddess worshipped by the Fratres 
Arvales ; chief festival in May. 

Henzen, Acta fratrum Arualium (1874), pp. 3 flF. 

DEA SYRIA, see atargatis. 

DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. Cremation and inhumation 
were the only native methods in the classical cultures, 
others being known (e.g. Hdt. 2. 86-8; Ap. Rhod. 3. 
202-7 and Nymphodorus ap, scholiast, ibid.), but not 
normally practised. It does not appear that these two 
methods corresponded to different eschatological beliefs. 
In some cases they arose from racial difference (the 
Terrcmare people in Italy cremated, the Villanovans 
inhumed), but even this is not invariable (Homer’s people 
always cremate, but seem to be descended from the 
inhuming Mycenaeans). In the Roman Empire con- 
siderations of economy or convenience had a good deal 
to do with the choice (see A. D. Nock in Harv. TheoL 
Rev. XXV (1932), 357), and this may well have been true 
elsewhere. The essential thing was apparently to cover 
the body, burned or not, with earth (three handfuls will 
do for a ceremonial burial, Hor. Carwi. i. 28. 35, which 
is wholly Greek in tone; Antigone scatters a thin coating 
of dust over Polyneices, Soph. Ant. 255-6); the Roman 
definition of a buried body was one of which no bone 
showed above ground (Q. Mucius Scaevola ap., Cic. 
Leg. 2. 57, see the whole passage), or in a vault of some 
kind, such as a natural or artificial cave. Such construc- 
tions often held a number of bodies, e.g. the columbarm 
used in Imperial Rome and many earlier erections ; pits 


in the earth, when used, varied considerably in size, 
pattern, and the number of corpses they contained. 

2. This covering cut off the dead from the sight of 
the celestial gods, with whom they had no more to do 
(see Soph. Aj. 589, and its imitation in Verg. Aen. 1 1. 51), 
thus avoiding pollution or offence of them and their 
altars (cf. Soph. Ant. 1016 ff.). It was also a kindness to 
the departed, who were generally held to need burial in 
order to admit them to the lower world (e.g. II. 23. 71 ff. ; 
Aen. 6. 325 — Od. 24. i ff. is abnormal and such passages 
as Aen. 2. 646, Lucan 7. 819 are philosophical, not 
popular). Hence it was a universal act of piety to bury, 
or at least allow the burial of, any dead person, friend 
or foe ; to be left unburied was the lot of certain criminals 
after execution (at Athens, Plat. Resp. 4. 439 e, with 
Adam’s note ; traitors were so used, e.g. Soph. Ant. 26 ff., 
imitated by Aesch. Sept. 1013 ff. (a spurious passage); 
Soph. Aj. 1047 ff. ; Roman law regularly allowed the burial 
of executed criminals, Dig. 48. 24, with occasional 
exceptions, Tac. Ann. 6. 29. 2). Suicides were some- 
times given abnormal burial, or even none (Athens, see 
Aeschines 3. 244, hand of corpse buried separately ; Rome, 
'cautum fuerat in pontiflealibus libris ut qui laqueo 
mtam finisset, insepultus abiceretur’, Servius on Aen. 
12. 603 ; but this certainly was not regularly observed). 

3. A regular funeral (Ta^i7, funus) was carried out as 
follows, omitting local, national, and chronological differ- 
ences (see below). After the body had been bathed (e.g. 
11. 7. 425 ; Aen. 6. 219), dressed (in clothes such as might 
have been worn in life, not in a shroud), and laid on a 
couch, it was lamented by the relatives and others present 
(excess in this respect was forbidden in classical times, 
e.g., by the XII Tables 10. 4 Bruns) and then carried 
to the place of burning or inhumation (eV^opd, exsequiae)^ 
attended by a more or less large crowd. The pyre, if the 
body was burned {mpd, Togus)^ was often, in archaic 
Greece and under the Empire in Rome, an elaborate 
structure, and the amount of grave-gifts burned with 
the body or placed in the tomb might be very large, 
though customs varied enormously, the classical tendency 
being towards moderation in this respect also (see, e.g,, 
Plutarch, Solon 21, XII Tables 10. 2 Bruns). The ashes, 
in a case of cremation, were placed in a vessel, the shape, 
material, and size of which varied in different times and 
places ; for an unbumed body a coffin (aospos or Adpt/a^, 
capuhts) would normally be used, while later the stone 
sarcophagus, often elaborately carved, became very 
popular with those who could afford it. In either case, 
body and container would be put in one of the receptacles 
already described. If the body could not be found, a 
funeral would still be held, a dummy of one kind or 
another being sometimes used (example in JHS Ivi 
(1936), 140). The tomb, then and at intervals afterwards, 
became ffie centre of family ritual directed towards the 
dead. 

4. Of the differences in funeral practice above referred 
to, the following are the most interesting and important. 
In the Heroic Age of Greece, as described by Homer 
(especially II. 23, funeral of Patroclus), the whole cere- 
mony was most elaborate. This may be due, as regards 
some details, to the fact that Achilles (q.v.) retains some 
of the manners of an earlier time. Achilles himself, as 
chief mourner, is fasting and unwashed (43 ff.) till the 
rites are completed. The body lies in state and is 
formally bewailed by the women (19. 282 ff.; cf. 24. 
664 and 710 ff., the mourning for Hector). In a hot 
climate the ceremony probably did not last long ; in the 
Iliad both Patroclus and Hector are miraculously kept 
from decay (19. 29 ff. ; 23. 184 ff.), and the lying-in-state 
continues for several days. When the pyre is complete, 
the body is brought to it by a procession of warriors in 
full armour, and is covered with hair shorn from the 
mourners’ heads ; Achilles, as chief mourner, holds the 
head of the corpse during the procession, and he and 
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some others keep watch over the pyre till morning. Then 
beasts are slaughtered and their fat laid about the body, 
together with other food -offerings and sacrifices of 
horses, dogs, and human beings, presumably to attend 
the dead in the next world (127 ff.)- After the pyre has 
burned, the ashes are quenched with wine and the bones 
collected and put in an um (237 ff.)- A barrow of earth 
is then heaped above them (245 ff.), which was often 
marked by a post or other such object (331). Both the 
barrow and the post were called cnj/ia, the former also 
TVfiPos- 

5. Of the funerals of the Minoan and Mycenaean ages 
we know nothing, but the tombs varied very much in 
size, elaboration, and number and value of offerings buried 
with the dead (see e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion^ 257; H. Schliemann, Mycenae and Tiryns.^i ff., 
88 ff.). Nor is it known whether it was the custom then 
to have the elaborate games after the funeral proper 
which are described in Homer {II. 23. 259 ff.). Every 
contestant receives a prize of some sort, and some of 
them were the property of the dead; this possibly 
represents a compromise between burying all his goods 
with him and allowing them to be inherited. 

6 . In the classical Greek period some remnant of the 
ancient magnificence was still to be seen in public 
funerals, especially those given at Athens to citizens 
killed in war (Thuc. 2. 34), on which occasion a speech 
in their honour was made by one of the leading men 

(i 7 nTd<f>Los Adyoff). 

7. In Rome the funeral of a prominent man of good 
family, whose ancestors had held public office, was a 
remarkable ceremony. After the wailing (conclamatio) 
the corpse was laid out, fully dressed (in official robes, 
if he himself was or had been a magistrate), on a bed in 
the atrium, feet to the door. The household was funesta, 
i.e. in a state of taboo, not to be approached by, e.g., a 
pontiff, and to mark it as such, cypress or pitch-pine 
was hung outside the door. This condition lasted till a 
certain time after the funeral, when the heir formally 
swept out the pollution of death from the house with a 
special sort of broom (Festus, p. 68. 8 ff. Lindsay). The 
corpse was escorted to the place of inhumation or crema- 
tion, not only by living relatives and the general public, 
who were formally invited to attend, but by his dead kin, 
represented by actors or other suitable persons wearing 
their imagines (q.v.) and official robes. There were also 
professional mourning women, praeficae, who sang a 
dirge, nenia (q.v.), and musicians, often so noisy as to 
make the din almost proverbial (Hor. Sat. i. 6. 43). 
The origin of all this was probably Etruscan ; for details 
and references, see S. Marquardt, Privatleben, pp. 2, 
346 ff. In the case of a son, the funeral might be con- 
ducted at night with very little ritual, in which case the 
household did not become funesta (Rose in CQ 17 (1923), 
1 91 ff.). For Roman funerals, see further laudatio 
FUNEBRIS, GLADIATORS. 

8. Both Jews and Christians objected to cremation, 
which thus became ultimately extinct, and the latter in 
early times to elaborate sepulchres, hence the simple 
loculi or niches characteristic of the catacombs. Later 
they, when able to afford it, fell in with the common use 
of sarcophagi. See above, para. 3. 

Litbraturb. No modern book deals exclusively and professedly 
with the subject as a whole; all the handbooks and encyclopaedias 
of classical antiquities contain sections and articles devoted to it. 

H. J. R. 

DEAE MATRES, a group of divinities whose worship 
is found chiefly in the Celtic and German provinces of 
the Roman Empire. There is no clear reference to them 
in the ancient writers, but more than seven hundred 
monuments of their cult (mostly inscribed) have been 
found. They are numerous in Cisalpine Gaul, Gallia 
Narbonensis, Gaul proper, lower Germany, and Britain, 
and rare in Rome and Spain. Those in Britain and Rome, 


perhaps also in Spain, seem due to the army. The 
divinities are called Mattes, Matrae(} inferred doubtfully 
from Matris and Matrabus), or Matronae, the last being 
perhaps their real Celtic name, though it is also common 
in Germanic territory. Marpefio (at Nimes) is also 
generally recognized as a Celtic form. 

The monuments range in date from the time of Caligula 
to that of Gordianus. The earliest are on Celtic territory, 
and the flourishing period of the cult among the Ger- 
mans appears to have been between a.d. ioo and 250. 
From these facts it has been usually inferred that the 
worship was taken over by the Germans from the Celts ; 
but a number of scholars have recently argued that the 
Germans had such female divinities long before their 
contact with Celtic influence. In the lack of positive 
evidence it must be left undecided whether the Germans 
borrowed the cult from the Celts, or both peoples in- 
herited it independently from Indo-European or took it 
over from some previous population in Europe. 

The Matres are usually represented in triads, three 
draped figures sitting under a canopy and often holding 
baskets of fruit. There are variations in dress and 
posture, and on 0 very few monuments all three figures 
are standing. In the case of other groups of five or two, 
or even of single figures, the identification with Mattes 
is doubtful. The single figure of the so-called ‘eques- 
trian Matrona* is now held to be Epona (q.v.). 

The functions of the goddesses are hard to determine 
precisely, and they doubtless belong to a stage of religion 
in which ‘departmental gods* were not clearly distin- 
guished. The baskets of fruits and similar symbols 
suggest divinities of wealth and fertility. Most of the 
epithets on the inscriptions are local or tribal, but others 
{Gahiae, Ollogabiae, Alagabiae) indicate again the giving 
of bounty. The association, on various monuments, 
with Parcae, lunones, Campestres, and Suleviae points to 
a number of other functions. Perhaps the Matres were 
primarily protecting divinities of persons or family 
groups, whose powers were freely extended till they 
covered on the one hand the interests of women {lunones) 
and on the other military affairs {Campestres). 'Phe cult 
apparently always belonged chiefly to the humbler classes 
in the provinces, though the dedicants in many cases 
must have possessed considerable means. 

In addition to the general treatiBes cited under religton, Celtic, 
note M. Ihm, in Bonner JahrbUcher 1887; the saino author in 
Roscher ii. 2464 ff., a.v. 'Matres'; Hcichclheim in PW xiv. 
2213 ff., B.v, ‘Matres’; J. Dc Vries, 'Dc Nederrijnsche Matronen- 
vereering’, in Tidjschr. v. Nederl. Tool- en Letttrhunde 1 . 87 ff. 
Monuments discovered later have been reported in succeBsive 
volumes of the Revue Archiologique and the Bonner JahrbUcher. 
Some of the most interesting discoveries of recent years have been 
shrines or temples of the Matres. See especially Bonner Jahrh. cxix. 
307 ff., cxxxiii. 213 ff. F. N. R. 

DEATH, see THANATOS. 

DECAPROTI (SciraTTpciiroi) first appear in A.D. 66 and 
become common throughout the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire in the second and early third centuries ; 
the office was abolished in Egypt and probably elsewhere 
in A.D. 307-8. Decaproti were probably in origin a finance 
committee of the city council, concerned with civic 
revenues and endowments. By the second century they 
were collecting imperial taxes and levies, and in the 
third this was their chief function ; in Egypt they were 
responsible for the imperial land revenue. They were 
liable to make good deficits from their own property. 
Normally ten in number, the board had a varying 
membership, sometimes increasing to twenty. They 
were elected, and probably held office for five years. 

E. Q. Tuttmt, JEg.Arch. 1936, 7-19. A. H. M. J. 

DECARCHIES9 (1) the committeeB, usually of ten 
oligarchic and pro-Spartan citizens, installed by Lysander 
after the Peloponnesian War in cities detached from the 
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Athenian Empire. Possessing full executive powers, and 
sometimes supported by a garrison under a Spartan 
commander, they collected their cities' share of the 
Spartan war-tax levied by Sparta (Arist. Ath, Pol, 39. 2). 
The Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) and the Ten at the Piraeus 
are the best-known examples. Many decarchies, especi- 
ally in the Asiatic cities, were abolished in the reaction 
against Lysander (403-402 b.c.); the rest fell after the 
Spartan defeat at Cnidos (394) or by the King’s Peace 
(386). (2) The same name was given to the governments 
instituted by Philip II of Macedon in the Thessalian cities 
in 344. A. M. W. 

DECEBALUS, king of the Dacians, acquired pro- 
minence through his war against Domitian (a.d. 85-9) 
and organized his realm. Though defeated by Roman 
armies, he was able to secure a favourable peace from 
Domitian when the revolt of the German and Sarmatian 
allies beyond the Danube imperilled the whole frontier, 
namely recognition, a subsidy, and the loan of skilled 
artisans. The growth of his power seemed dangerous to 
Trajan, who made war upon him and, after two cam- 
paigns (101-2), imposed fairly stringent terms of peace. 
Decebalus, it is said, did not abide by them : war began 
again in 105 with a serious Dacian incursion into Moesia. 
Trajan now resolved to make an end and convert Dacia 
into a Roman province. The land was invaded, Sarmize- 
gethusa, the capital, was taken. Decebalus, hunted down, 
evaded capture by suicide (106). R. S. 

DECELEA (Jc/f^Acta), on the foothills of Mt. Fames 
overlooking the Attic plain as far as the Piraeus, was 
occupied by the Spartans from 413 to 404 B.c. as a 
permanent post on Attic soil. The slight remains of 
fortification belong probably to the early fourth century. 

Thuc. 7. 19. 27-8, A. Milchhofer, Karten von Attika vii-viii. 2 ff. 

T. J. D. 

DECEMPRIMI, the ten senior members of the local 
council of a Latin or Roman municipality, formed with 
the yearly magistrates a group which in times of crisis 
represented the community in dealings with the central 
government. They arc mentioned in the Republican 
period only, but in the fully developed Empire a similar 
group of decaproti (q.v.) emerges as specially liable to 
Rome for the collection of the imperial taxes. The 
connexion between the two groups is obscure. See 
DECURIONES. A. N. S.-W. 

DECEMVIRI was the name given to several Roman 
magistracies held by ten men : 

(1) Decemviri stlitibus iudicandis fudged suits to decide 
whether a man was free or a slave. It is doubtful whether 
they are to be identified with those indices whose 
sacrosanctitas was declared together with that of the 
tribunes (Livy 3. 55). They are first definitely attested 
in a document c. 139 b.c. By Augustus they were pro- 
bably made sectional presidents of the centumviral 
tribunal. See centumviri, vigintisexviri. 

(2) Decemviri sacris faciundis kept the Sibylline books. 
Originally duoviri, they were increased to decemviri in 
367 B.c. to include plebeians, and in Sulla’s time to 
quindecimviri, 

(3) Decemviri legibus scribundis. Tradition records 
that in 451 B.c. the Roman constitution was suspended 
and complete power was entrusted to ten patricians to 
prepare a code of laws. They prepared ten tables of law, 
and a new college of decemviri was appointed for 450 to 
complete the work. Although the new board included 
plebeians, it composed two additional tables which were 
unfavourable to the plebeians (e.g. codifying the pro- 
hibition of intermarriage between the Orders). It was 
dominated by Ap. Claudius (q.v. 3) and retained office 
until the murder of Verginia (q.v.) led to its resignation. 

454S 


The ancient constitution was restored and the consuls 
of 449 published the Twelve Tables. The substantial 
authenticity of the tradition (apart from the single 
episodes) depends on the reliability of the Fasti, which is 
now acknowledged. Further, since tradition pictures the 
second decemvirate as hostile to the plebeians, it would 
have hardly invented the plebeian decemviri. Thus both 
colleges may be accepted. The Twelve Tables (q.v. for 
the content) represent a compromise between patricians 
and plebeians. It is doubtful whether the decemvirate 
was contemplated as a provisional magistracy or as one 
designed to replace permanently the consulate and 
tribunate. The majority of patricians and plebeians, 
however, were probably unfavourable to the second 
decemviri, fearing their tyrannical tendencies. 

Diod. 12. 24-6; I.ivy 3. 31; Dionysius lo. 54; Cic. Rep. 2 . 36. 
E. Tftubler, Untersuchungen zur Getchichte des' Deceminrats (1921): 
cf. G, De Sanctis, Riv. Fd. 1924, 266; W. Soltau, Sav. Zeitschr. 
>9<7> I : J- Elmore, CPhil. 1922, 128. See also twelve tables. 

A. M. 

DECIDIUS SAXA, Lucius, described by Cicero as ‘ex 
ultima Celtiberia’ but deriving from Italian and probably 
Samnite stock (compare the proscribed Cn. Decidius 
defended by Caesar), was admitted to the senatorial 
career by Caesar, becoming tribune of the plebs in 44 
B.c. He had previously been a centurion or an equestrian 
officer. An Antonian partisan, Saxa commanded along 
with C. Norbanus the advance-guard of the Caesarians 
in the campaign of Philippi. Later governing Syria for 
Antony, he was defeated and killed in the Parthian 
invasion (40). 

R. Syme, JRS 1937, 127 ff. R. S. 

DECIUSy the Emperor, see decius (4). 

DECIUS (i) MUS» Publius, performed heroic but 
probably legendary feats as military tribune in the per- 
haps apocryphal First Samnite War (343 b.c.; Livy 7, 
34 f.). During his consulship (340) a battle with the 
Latins, somewhere in Campania (E. Pais, Storia di Roma 
iv. 196), made him famous. Actually Decius may not 
have been present (K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch, 374); he 
was popularly believed, however, to have ensured Rome’s 
victory by solemnly ’devoting* himself and the enemy 
to the gods below and then charging into the enemy 
ranks to his death (Livy 8. 9) — an exploit more probably 
to be attributed to his son. For the possibility of his 
Capuan origin see J. Heurgon, Capone priromaine (1942), 
260 ff. E. T. S. 

DECIUS (2) MUS| Publius, son of (1) above, consul in 
312, 308, 297, 295 B.c. ; censor in 304. Duris, a con- 
temporary, mentions his death at the battle of Sentinum 
(295) {FHG ii. 479, fr. 40). Later tradition (Livy 10. 28) 
insisted that this was another case of devotio (see preced- 
ing article); in fact, if any devotio is historic^, it is pro- 
bably his (but see K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 440). Even 
so, the real hero of Sentinum probably was his colleague, 
Fabius (q.v. 3) Rullianus. E. T. S. 

DECIUS (3) MUS| Publius, son of (2) above, consul 
279 B.c. Pyrrhus defeated him at Ausculum. The story 
that he, like his father and grandfather, ’devoted’ himself 
in the battle is unknown to most ancient authorities and 
should probably be rejected (Plut. Pyrrh, 21 ; Dion. Hal. 
20. i). E- T. S. 

DECIUS (4), Gaius Messius Quintus, emperor a.d. 
249-51, a native of Pannonia, but connected on his 
mother’s side with an old Italian family, was city prefect 
before being appointed by Philip to the Danubian com- 
mand (see PHiLiPPUS 1). After Philip’s death he was 
accept^ by the Senate and assumed the surname of 
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Trajan. The first year of his reign was peaceful, and 
extensive road-making was undertaken. A special 
financial office, somewhat reminiscent of the censorship, 
was created and given to the future Emperor Valerian. 
In an attempt to revive the State religion the Church 
was vigorously persecuted as a disintegrating element in 
the Empire, and Christians were obliged to make a 
declaration of conformity before specially constituted 
commissions. 

In 250-1 Moesia was invaded by two armies of Goths. 
Decius succeeded in relieving Nicopolis, but was too 
late to save Philippopolis. He next attempted to cut off 
the Goths’ retreat, but after an initial success at Abrittus 
near Adamklissi was trapped through the treachery of his 
lieutenant, Trebonianus (q.v.) Gallus, and cut down by 
the enemy. 

Zosimus 1. 27 -T ; Zonnrna 12. 20; Witlip, PJV, s.v. *Mcssiua'; 
Parker, Roman World, 157-61; CAH xii, cli 6, §§ 1, 5. 

H. M. D. P. 

DECLAMATIO (perh. originally a translation of Kanq- 
XT/ert?, ’dinning into the cars’, F. H. Colson, CR 1922, 
116-17) long retained a nuance of excessively loud and 
over- vehement oratory (Cic. Plane. 19. 47; Tac. Dial. 
35. 6), though late in Cicero’s lifetime it had come to 
mean an oratorical exercise on an invented theme. Such 
themes were not unknown to Greek rhetores about 
the time of Demetrius of Phaleron (Quint. Inst. 2. 4. 
41). Philostratus (VS §507, ed. Kayser) regards 
Aeschines as the founder of ‘the second Sophistic’, 
which brought in stock characters of the type found in 
declamations — the tyrant, the rich man, the poor man. 
The old abstract subjects were replaced by subjects 
which reproduced in a fictitious manner a public debate 
or a judiciary case, on the ground that this sort of practice 
would qualify for politics or the law court. The inclusion 
of such exercises in education at Rome may have been 
due to Molon of Rhodes about 84 B.c. In any case, 
declamation grew to be the culminating practical exercise 
which most effectively applied the principles taught by 
professors of rhetoric ; and its manner, its inventiveness, 
its quest after striking sententiae are of vital importance 
for its influence on the Latin style of the Silver Age. 
From the elder Seneca’s collection, commonly known 
as Controversiae and SuasoriaCj and from the pseudo- 
Quintilianean Declamationes we can best understand 
the nature of the declamatory oration. The variety 
and ingenuity of the arguments therein adduced for or 
against a thesis show declaimers at work and are typical 
of the rhetoric of several centuries. The stock subjects 
are also represented by the brief excerpts from over 
fifty declamations of Calpurnius Flaccus (ist or 2nd c. 
A.D. ; ed. G. Lehnert, 1903); and the similarities per- 
vading declaimers’ themes are indicated by T. S. 
Simonds, Themes treated by the Elder Seneca (U.S.A. 
1896), 

2 . There were two main sorts: (i) suasoria (q.v.), in 
which some eminent character is imagined to deliberate 
with himself or to have advice tendered to him at a 
political or strategic crisis, e.g. ‘Should Sulla abdicate?’ 
(Juv. I. 16) or ‘Should Cato commit suicide?’ (Pers. 3. 
45). Here the basis is chiefly historical. Hannibal can 
be told that his daring push across the Alps leads but to 
the glory of furnishing a rhetorical theme (‘ut pueris 
placeas et declamatio fias’, Juv. 10. 107). (2) controversia 
(q.v.), handling a fictitious case in imitation of actual 
pleadings in court. Here we meet condensed stories, 
sometimes of romantic flavour, and move in a realm of 
far-fetched laws affecting such figures as the daughter 
and captive of a pirate-chief, a condemned Vestal, a 
disinherited son. 

3. The handling of imaginary problems as if before a 
court (‘cum sit declamatio forensium actionum meditatin’. 
Quint. 4. 2. 29) aimed at producing readiness and assur- 


ance in a speaker. In this lay a danger. Quintilian (10. 7. 
21) comments on the vanity of showy declamatores ready 
to speak glibly on any theme the moment it was pro- 
pounded. This emphasizes the unreality of undisciplined 
rhetoric. Much earlier the orator Crassus had feared 
lest the passion for applause might turn rhetorical 
academies into ‘ludos impudentiae’, and his reasons for 
closing by censorial edict the establishments of the 
rhetores Latini are given in Cicero, De Or. 3. 24. 93-5 
(cf. Quint, 2. 2. 12). The qualities of a good declaimer 
are recognized in Seneca, Controv. 3 praef. 7-8, but in 
the same preface (12-18) strictures are cited from 
Severus Cassius on the remoteness of declamations from 
the real arena of Senate or forum. Caustic remarks are 
made about ‘toiling in dreamland’ (‘cum declamo . . . 
uideor mihi in somniis laborare’), about the absurdity of 
training a sea-pilot on a fishpond, and about the de- 
clamatory standard by which great public speakers like 
Asinius Pollio and Messalla Corvinus were foolishly 
ranked as inferior to professors of rhetoric such as Cestius 
or Latro. There are many passages which allude to the 
pernicious influence of the proud parent keen on hearing 
his son declaim show-pieces (Pers. 3. 45-7 ; Quint. 2;, 7. x ; 
10. 5. 21 ; Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 215-17; juv. 7. 160-6). Similar 
views had justified Pollio in contrasting the gen\iinc 
orator forensis with the orator scholasticus, and in re- 
marking that success in the one capacity did not guarantee 
success in the other (Sen. Controv. 2. 3. 13; 3 praef.). 
Quintilian has salutary improvements to suggest in 
declamations (2. 10), and the bad effects of unreal themes 
arc condemned by I’acitus, Dial. 35. 

4. Yet, with all its faults, declamation laid a powerful 
hold on Romans under the Empire. In an age of re- 
stricted free speech, the hall for the declaimer and his 
often highly critical audience provided an artificial forum. 
Alongside of the fashionable literary readings (recita- 
tiones)^ increasingly rife from Pollio’s day, declamations 
formed an occupation or intellectual sport for the 
leisured and cultivated Roman. He did not necessarily 
forswear the exercise when he left the rhetorical school. 
Cicero claims that no one kept declamation up longer 
than he, Tusc. i. 4. 7. Juvenal, a medieval Vita says, 
‘ad mediam fere actatem declamauit anirni magis causa 
quam quod scholae se aut foro praepararct*, and the 
effect on his style is obvious. The habit spread from 
Rome to Gaul, Spain, Africa, and other parts of the 
Empire, so that the traditional declamatory spirit is 
bequeathed to Christian Latin apologetics. Pagan themes 
continued to be set in schools, which explains why the 
works of Ennodius, bishop of Pavia late in the fifth 
century a.d., contain declamations similar to those in 
Seneca. Effective declamations kept their vogue as 
patterns long after their authors’ times; e.g. those of 
Junius Gallio, Seneca’s friend, were still studied in 
Jerome’s day along with Cicero and Quintilian. 

See CONTROVERSIA. DECLAMATIONES PS.-QUINT., QUIN- 
TILIANUS, RHETORIC (LATIN), and SUASORIA. 

E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa{i^<)^), i. 248 ff. ; H. Bomccque, 
Lcs Declamations et les diclamateurs d'apris Sonique lepire (1002); 
G. Boissier, 'DeclamRtio* in Dar.-Sag.; W. Kroll, 'KhetoriK' in 
PW; J. de Decker, jfuvenalis Declamam (1915?; bibliogr.); J. W. 
Duff, 'Education, Uoman’ in ERE, and Lit. Hut. of Rome in Silver 
Age, ch. 2. For legacy of declamation to later Latin lit., F. J. E. 
Raby, Hist, of Secular Latin Poetry in Mid. Ages (1934). 

J. W. D. 

DECLAMATIONES PSEUDO-QUINTDLIANEAE, 

a title given to two sets of rhetorical pieces ascribed, very 
questionably, by manuscripts to Quintilian. The one set 
consists of 19 longer and more elaborate declamations, 
the other of 145 shorter pieces (the latter part of a collec- 
tion once numbering 388). Ritter edited the shorter ones, 
and, unlike most modem critics, accepted them as by Q., 
but believed that the longer declamations fall into four 
groups, differing in date and authorship, though one 
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group might, he thought, come from the school of Q. 
In the fourth century Jerome and Servius quote from 
the longer ones as by Q. They may have been collected 
in the period of Gellius and Apuleius. It seems im- 
possible to identify, as Ritter does, the shorter declama- 
tions with one of the two works mentioned by Q. (i 
proem, 7) as having been published from notes by en- 
thusiastic pupils; and a survey of the more fantastic, 
far-fetched, sensational themes of both sets indicates a 
difference in spirit from Q., who reminds us (2. 10. 5) 
that we shall look in vain among cases of contract and 
interdict for ‘wizards*, ‘pestilence*, ‘oracles*, ‘step- 
mothers crueller than those in tragedy*, and other features 
still more romantic (/afrii/oso). The shorter declamations 
contain a sermo (sometimes more than one sermo) sketch- 
ing useful lines of argument for pupils* guidance, and the 
rhetorical handling is exemplified in declamatio. 

Texts; in P. Barman’s ed. of Quintilian (Leiden, 1720, still very 
serviceable); C. Ritter, Al. Fab. Q^. declamationes quae supersunt 
cxiv (1884); G. Lehnert, Declamationes xix maiores (1905, not 
satisfying). Special Studies : C. Ritter, Die Quintilianischen Deklama- 
tionen (i88i); R. Reitzcnstcin, Studien zu O.’.v grbsseren Dekl (1Q09, 
suspects even more varied authorship than Ritter does); G. Golz, 
Der rhythmische Satsschluss in d. grosseren pseudo-Quint. Dekl. (1913, 
infers considerable variety of authorship from examination of 
claustdae) ; Y. Englund, Ad Q*.qui feruntur declamattones maiores 
adnotationes (1934). On authenticity and nature of the themata see 
literary histories of Teuffel-KroU-Skutsch, Schanz-Hosius, and 
Wight Duff. J. W. D. 

DECRETUM, see constitutiones. 

DECUMA. Tithes on agricultural produce were paid by 
tenants on the ager publicus (q.v.) of Italy (Appian, BCiv. 
I. 7), and by the landowners in the provinces of Sicily and 
Asia under the Roman Republic, which maintained the 
taxes previously levied by the native kings. Owing to 
the variability of the yield it suited the government to let 
out to puhlicani (q.v.) the right of collection. In Sicily 
this was done in Syracuse, so that local companies could 
compete. The decumae of Asia, which lasted from the 
time of C. Gracchus till the dictatorship of Caesar, were 
let in Rome to Italian companies. The decumani were 
regarded as the leading members of the societates publica^ 
norum (Cic. Verr, 2. 175). The government had a right 
of pre-emption (at a fair price) on another tenth of the 
harvest {alterae decumae), G. H. S. 

DECUMATES, see agri decumates. 

DECURIONES, the local councillors of the fully 
developed Roman municipal system, both in colonies 
and municipalities, whether Latin or Roman. They were 
recruited from the ex-magistrates and by censorial ap- 
pointment at the quinquennial census, holding ofRce for 
life. The qualifications were those required for the 
magistracies and included criteria of wealth, age, status, 
and reputation. The minimum age-limit of twenty-five 
was frequently neglected, minors of influential families 
being elected honoris causa. The decuriones, whose number 
varied with the size of the municipality, formed the 
consilium of the magistrates, and in practice controlled 
the public life of the community. Local administration 
and finance, the sending of deputations and petitions to 
Rome or to the provincial governors, the voting of 
honorary decrees and statues, fell to them, since the 
popular assemblies played little part except at the 
magisterial elections. The decuriones were also respon- 
sible for collecting the imperial taxes due by their 
municipality, and personally liable in case of default, 
a liability which became an intolerable burden in the 
later ^pire and led to the breakdown of the municipal 
system. The decurionate became an hereditary inescap- 
able munus of the wealthy, who degenerated from a ruling 
class to a tax-collecting caste, known as curiales (q.v.). 
For bibliography see municipium. A. N. S.-W. 


DEDICATIO, the other side of consecratio (q.v.). 
Strictly speaking, only one who is himself in touch with 
res sacrae, in other words a priest expert in the ways of 
the gods, can consecrate anything ; hence we do not hear, 
for instance, that M. Horatius l^lvillus consecrated the 
Capitoline temple, but that he dedicated it. But the 
owner (State or individual) of a res profana can if he 
chooses give it to a god, as he might to another human 
being or another State. This giving to a god, or removing 
from the secular (woa, prof anus) sphere into the sacred 
(tabu, sacer) being accomplished in due form, the object, 
which a moment before anyone might handle, because it 
was a common thing, now becomes charged with numen, 
and to have anything to do with it requires more or less 
precaution and observance of proper ritual. Thus, a 
block of carved stone is in itself unremarkable, but if it 
has been dedicated to a god for use as an altar, it is 
impiety to touch it save in the performance of an act of 
worship, usually sacrifice (Hor. Carm, 3. 23. 17). 

Though only objects dedicated and consecrated by 
permission or direction of the State could in Roman law 
be really res sacrae (see consecratio), in practice anyone 
might privately dedicate, e.g., a chapel on his own pro- 
perty to such gods as he chose to worsliip, though 
occasionally a non-Roman cult was prohibited by decree 
of the Senate or other competent authority. H. J. R. 

DEDICATIONS. I. Greek. In the early period of 
Greek literature dedication, in the modern sense, of 
literary works did not exist. When Hesiod, Theognis, and 
Empedocles addressed poems to Perses, Cyrnus, and 
Pausanias, their intention was not that of a modem 
dedicator, to gratify the dedicatee or obtain a cachet from 
his name. The person addressed was no more than a 
target for the arrows of instruction or exhortation. Nor, 
obviously, do the Epinicians of Pindar come into account 
here. The first Greek to dedicate a book seems to have 
been Dionysius Chalcus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. dedicated his poems to a friend (Ath. 15. 
669 d~e). In the fourth century Isocrates (To Nicocles) 
and perhaps Theophrastus (Ath. 4. 144 e) adopted the 
practice, which became extremely common in the Hellen- 
istic age. Thus Archimedes addressed his Psammites to 
Gelon, Apollonius of Perga the first three books of his 
Conica to Eudemus, the last five to Attalus I. Diogenes 
Laertius actually finds it 'arrogant* in Chrysippus to 
‘write so many books and dedicate none of them to a 
king* (7. 185), and mentions (4. 38) the only king to whom 
Arcesilaus did not dedicate anything. In the Roman 
period of Greek literature the practice remains frequent. 
Notable examples are the literary treatises of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (some in the form of letters) and the 
anthologies of Meleager and Philippus (Anth. Pal. 4. 1-2). 

II. Latin. The dedication of a literary work is not 
a difficult technical problem in the case of a collection 
of small poems. Thus Horace simply prefaces the first 
book of his Odes with a poem addressed to Maecenas 
(cf. Epod. 1.4; Sat. 1.1). Many of the Epistulae in bk. i 
address friends (e.g. Tibullus i. 4. 1, 'Maecenas docte’ 
I. 19. 1), and such addressing verges on dedication; but 
Horace intentionally places Epist. 2. i before 2, 2 (written 
earlier) as an introduction addressed to Augustus. Pro- 
pertius scatters mentions of his friends throughout his 
work, linking them to his predominant love-theme. 
Lucretius happily combines the dedication to Memmius 
with the invocation of Venus. Virgil is less successful. 
In Eclogue 3 a herdsman mentions the name of Pollio; 
the sixth begins with lines addressed to Varus having 
nothing to do with the poem; while the unity of the 
eighth is broken by the lines on Pollio*s Illyrian expedi- 
tions. The Georgies (i. z) are appropriately addressed to 
Maecenas (cf. 4. 2). 

Formal dedications, like Spenser’s letter to Raleigh 
explanatory of The Fairie Queene with his dedication to 
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Qufeen Elizabeth, or like the elaborate addresses intro* 
ducing eighteenth-century writings, were not the usage in 
Latin classics— -many were subconsciously directed to 
posterity rather than to contemporaries. Apart from 
the teclmique of a dedication, formal or informal, there 
is its value for light thrown on an author’s circle or the 
date of a work. Thus Persius addresses friends like 
Macrinus or Caesius Dassus in different satires ; Valerius 
Flaccus invokes Vespasian early in his Atgonautica and 
by allusions to Titus and Domitian shows that he began 
his poem after a.d. 70; Martial, like Statius, prefixes to 
some of his books a prose letter : e.g. he dedicates bk. 8 
to Domitian and bk. 12 to a friend Priscus excusing 
himself for three years* indolence in Spain. 

Regarding prose writings, one may instance the De 
Natura Deorum as one of five philosophical treatises 
dedicated by Cicero to Brutus, and the second edition of 
the AcademicGt dedicated to Varro, of whose learning 
Cicero stood in some trepidation. Velleius Paterculus 
dedicated his work to M. Vinicius, and Valerius Maximus 
his to Tiberius. Seneca’s Consolationes may be taken as 
dedicated to their addressees; his three books De Ira 
were dedicated to his brother Novatus; his seven De 
Beneficiis to Aebutius Liberalis. Quintilian addressed his 
Institutes to Vi(c)torius Marcellus as the real begetter 
of his undertaking. 

R. Groefenhain, De more lihros dedicandi ap. ter. Graec. ei Rom. 
ohvio (i 8(J2); F. Stephan, Quomodo poetae Graecorum Romanorum- 
que carmina dedicaverint (igio); J. Kuppert, Quaetiionet ad hut. 
dedicationis librorunt perttnetites (igii). J. D. D, 

L. R. P. 
J. W. D. 

DEDITICII were individuals, communities, or nations 
which made a formal, unconditional surrender of them- 
selves, their property, territory, and towns to the Roman 
State. Deditio was usually performed by defeated enemies 
who preferred to throw themselves on Rome’s mercy — 
deditio in fidem — rather than suffer total sack and destruc- 
tion — expugnatio. But any community which wished to 
place itself under the total protection of Rome could 
surrender by deditio. Dediticii were regarded as sup- 
pliants and usually treated with generosity. They had no 
political rights and were cives nullius certae civitatis, until 
Rome settled their future status, either by restoring to 
them the right of self-government, leges et iura, and 
recognizing them as ordinary peregrini (q.v.), or even by 
granting them the status of a civitas libera (see socii) or, 
on occasion, full treaty rights (see foedus). Deditio is 
not itself a form of treaty-alliance, nor is it normally a 
permanent status, although the Lex Aelia Sentia (a.d. 4) 
placed slaves of ill repute who were given their liberty 
in the category of dediticii instead of granting them 
Roman citizenship. 

Ancient Bources: Livy, passim, esp. bks. i-io; Caesar, BGall., 

S iasaim. Modern views: A. Heuss, Klio^ Beiheft xxxi; E. Tflubler, 
mperium Romanum. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 1936, 223 ff. 

A, N. S.-W. 

DEFIXIO, see MAGIC, para. 8. 

DEIANIRA (Jndvetpa), in mythology, daughter of 
Oeneus (q.v.) and wife of Heracles. He first heard of her 
from Meleager’s ghost in Hades, according to Bacchy- 
lides 5. 170. He won her in combat from Achelous (cf. 
amalthba), and on the way home he entrusted her to 
the centaur Nessus to carry across a river; Nessus tried 
to assault her and Heracles killed him with one of his 
poisoned arrows. Dying, he gave Deianira some of his 
blood, assuring her it was a potent love-charm. Years 
later, when she had borne Heracles several children, he 
brought lole home from Oechalia; Deianira, to regain 
his affection, smeared the blood on a garment and sent 
it him. The poison caused his death, whereat she killed 
herself. See Sophocles, Trachiniae. H. J. R. 

DElDAlVlEIA (JijiSd/ieia), see achilles, para. 5. 


DEIOTARUS, tctrarch of the Tolistobogii (in W. 
Galatia), and subsequently king of all Galatia. In the 
third Mithridatic War he consistently supported the 
Romans. He was rewarded by Pompey with part of east 
Pontus (64 B.C.), and in 52 or 51 he received from the 
Senate Lesser Armenia and most of Galatia, together 
with the title of king. For his adherence to Pompey in 
the Civil War he was temporarily deprived of his new 
acquisitions by Caesar. Accused before Caesar at Rome 
(45 B.c.) of various acts of insubordination, he was 
defended by Cicero, whose son he had befriended during 
Cicero’s governorship of Cilicia. After Caesar’s death 
Deiotarus resumed his lost territories and bought recogni- 
tion from Antony. He supported Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi, but by his timely desertion to Antony he retained 
his lungdom, and by the murder of a rival tetrarch 
(c. 42) he acquired all Galatia. He died in 40. Deiotarus 
trained his infantry in Roman fashion ; one of his corps 
subsequently became the Legio XXII Deiotariana. 

B. Nicae, PW i.v.; F. E. Adcock, 7^5 1937, 12-17. M. C. 

DEIPHOBUS (Atj^oPos), in mythology, son of Priam ; 
he plays a fairly prominent part in the fighting in the 
Iliad, and in the Odyssey is associated with Helen (5, 276), 
and the hardest fighting at the capture of IVoy is about 
his house (8. 517-20). All later authors say hd was 
married to Helen after Paris’ death. H.\J. R. 

DEIPHONTES (J7;l’<^dv^?), in mythology, a descen- 
dant in the fifth generation of Lleraclcs. He married 
Hymetho, daughter of Temenus king of Argos, and was 
favoured by him above his own sons, who therefore 
murdered their father and strove with Deiphontes, with 
results variously described by different authors (collected 
by Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon s.v.). H. J. R. 

DEIPYLE, see adrastus. 

DELIA, the name under which Plania was celebrated in 
the love-poetry of Tibullus (q.v.). 

DELIAN LEAGUE, THE, is the modem name applied 
to the confederacy organized in 478-477 B.c. to continue 
the naval war against Persia. As a symmachia (q.v.) it 
resembled the Peloponnesian League in leaving the 
determination of its policy to an assembly, and in en- 
trusting the leadership in war to one State, Athens. Yet 
it was organized without a break between Athens and 
Sparta, and was meant to be neither a counterblast against 
the Peloponnesian League nor an instrument of Athenian 
power. Its membership eventually rose to c. 200 States. 
The Assembly met at Delos, and Athens theoretically 
had no predominant influence in it, but, like other 
States, cast one vote only. An advance over the older 
league was the existence of a treasury, which was kept 
at Delos till 454, when it was transferred to Athens. 
Members supplied either ships or money, and the money 
was used by Athens for the maintenance of the fleet. 
The original assessment of Aristides is said to have called 
for 460 talents a year, but details concerning collections 
are available only for the period beginning 454. Actually 
the position of Athens was stronger than indicated by 
the constitution. The smaller States followed her lead in 
the Assembly and the larger States that opposed her 
were outvoted. Furthermore, the League had been 
organized as a permanent offensive and defensive alliance, 
so that secession could be treated as rebellion. Revolting 
States, when subdued, were by treaties made into subject 
allies. Gradually most members lost their independence, 
meetings of the Assembly were discontinued, the treasury 
was transferred to Athens, and the League was trans- 
formed into an empire. 

Ancient Sources: G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History* (tQo?), 
ch. 1: add Thucydidei 3. 10-ix (representation in assembly). 
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Modern Literatubb: Accountt in historicB of Greece tnd hand- 
booka of constitutional antiquities; especially J. D. Bury» History of 
Greece* (1913), 328 ff. The constitution and purpose of the League 
are discussed by Larsen in Harv. Stud. 1940. On the finances of the 
League see B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wadc-Gery, and M, F. McGregor, 
The Attic Tribute Lists, voh i (U.S.A. 1939). J. A. O. L. 

DELICTUM, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, III. 4. 

DELOS, a small island regarded as the centre of the 
Cyclades. According to legend the birthplace of Apollo 
and Artemis, it was from earliest historical times sacred 
to Apollo, who was honoured by song, dance, and games 
in a festival {panegyris)^ to which came men and women 
from the islands and coasts of the Aegean as early as the 
eighth century (cf. Homeric Hymn to Apollo). The island 
had once been occupied, according to Thucydides, by 
Carian sea-rovers, who were driven out by Minos of 
Crete. The pre-Hellenic inhabitants, of whose occupa- 
tion stone huts on Mt. Cynthus afford evidence, were 
displaced by colonists from continental Greece before 
1000 B.C., and the island was already famous in the 
Odyssey. Its history proper begins in the sixth century, 
when Pisistratus, to further his control of the Cyclades, 
purified Delos, and the Samian tyrant Polycrates ex- 
tended his patronage. 

2. When the invading Persian fleet arrived in 490 Datis 
respected the sanctuary. In 478-477, when a maritime 
league was formed to ensure Greek independence, Delos 
was naturally chosen as seat of the common treasury 
{see DELIAN league). On the removal of the treasury to 
Athens Delos came under more direct Athenian control, 
but did not pay tribute. In 426 Athens again purified 
the island, and Nicias inaugurated a quinquennial 
festival in a theoria of great pomp. After the Pelopon- 
nesian War Athenian control of Delos was interrupted 
until the formation of Athens’ second maritime con- 
federacy (378/7), when the administration of the Delian 
temples was reorganized under Athenian officials called 
Amphictiones (cf. ‘Sandwich Marble*, IG ii. 1635). 
When Athens lost her sea power, her administration of 
Delos ended (314). 

3. Henceforth for a century and a half the sanctuary 
was administered by local officials known as hteropoioi, 
while Egypt and Macedon contended for hegemony of 
the Aegean. During this period Delos enjoyed the usual 
institutions of a city-state. For the supervision of the 
temple of Apollo, and all edifices within his temenos, the 
Ecclesia entrusted its powers to the hieropoioi, who 
ranked next to the Archon, the head of the State. The 
first political relationship of the free Delians was with 
the League of Islanders (i.e. Cyclades), the formation 
and protection of which are attributed by some to the 
Ptolemaic kings. The federal treasury — perhaps the seat 
of the League — was at Delos, where federal festivals 
were from time to time instituted in honour of the 
Hellenistic princes who happened to be paramount in 
the mid-Aegean. Delian monuments of this period 
reveal the pretensions not only of the Egyptian and 
Macedonian but also of the Pergamene and Syrian kings. 
Early in the third century Delos was a centre of the corn- 
trade of the Aegean; buyers came from Macedonia and 
other northern places. A colony of foreigners was grow- 
ing up, foreign banking-hrms flourished ; the occurrence 
of Italian names indicates commercial bonds with south 
Italy. Delos enjoyed a kind of neutrality; but at last she 
presumed to support Perseus of Macedon against Rome, 
and after his defeat at Pydna Rome handed over the 
island to her ally Athens, who removed the old inhabi- 
tants and sent her cleruchs to replace them (166). To 
damage Rhodian trade, Delos was made a free port. 

4* In the third great period of Delian history the chief 
annual magistrate of the Athenian colony bore the title 
Epimeletes, After a servile outbreak (c, 130) there was 
a wider organization of the Athenians and foreign traders. 


Already there existed guilds (scoivd) of Italian residents 
(Hermaistaif or magistreis Mirquiri^ and others), also 
powerful Oriental guilds (e.g. Poseidoniastai of Berytus). 
Traders’ vessels fllled the Sacred Harbour and the 
Merchant Harbour, and slaves constituted one of the 
chief commodities of exchange. Decline, however, set 
in after Archelaus, genera] of Mithridates of Pontus, 
sacked the island in 88; and in 69 the pirates, allies of 
Mithridates, attacked Delos, now a Roman naval centre, 
and enslaved the inhabitants. After Pompey suppressed 
the pirates some measure of prosperity returned; but 
before the end of the century the trade-routes had 
changed, and Delos was soon abandoned. 

5- The archaeological exploration of Delos, carried on 
by the French School (Athens) from 1873, revealed 
the remains of public buildings — temples, porticoes, 
theatre, gymnasium, etc., also of warehouses and private 
houses; these, with a wealth of inscriptions, make a 
notable addition to the knowledge of Greek civilization. 

F. Durrbach, Choix d' Inscriptions de Dilos (192 1-2); P. Roussel. 
Dilos colonie athintenne (1916); Dilos (1925); W. A. Laidlaw, A 
History of Delos (1933); M. Uostovtzcff, CAII viii, ch. 20, § 3 (with 
full bibliof;raphy); id. Social and Economic Hutory of the Hellenistic 
World {19^1). W. A. L. 


DELPHI is situated on the lower southern slopes of 
Parnassus, some 2,000 feet above the Gulf of Corinth. 
It was the most ancient and sacred sanctuary in Greece. 
It attained importance as early as 1600 b.c., for a Minoan 
fountain spout of that date was found near the temple, 
and it was also occupied in the Mycenaean period. 

For the history of the oracle, see the following article. 
The sanctuary consisted of a temenos enclosed by a wall. 
Inside it were the monuments dedicated by the States 
of Greece to commemorate victories and public events, 
together with some twenty ‘treasuries* (q.v.), a small 
theatre, and the main temple of Apollo (q.v., para. 4) to 
which the Sacred Way wound up from the road below. 
The original temple, a primitive and small building, was 
destroyed by fire in 548. Objects of value saved from it 
at this time have recently (1939) been found buried under 
a stone of the Sacred Way. The second temple was 
completed in 510, largely with the help of donations 
from the Athenian family of Alcmaeonidae (q.v.), then 
living at Delphi in exile. This new temple (partly 
described in the Ion of Euripides) was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 373. A new temple was built by subscrip- 
tion, its pedimental sculptures being made by two Athen- 
ians, Praxias and Androsthenes. This building survived 
until Roman times and was repaired by Domitian. The 
adyton or Holy of Holies, where the priestess gave the 
oracles, was below the south-west comer of the temple. 
A stone known as the omphalos (q.v.), the reputed centre 
of the earth, was found here ; it bore the inscription f AZ 
(the ‘Stone of Earth’, the original deity of the oracle), and 
is dated c. 600 B.c. A marble omphalos of Roman period 
has also been found. 

The sanctuary was attacked by the Persians in 480 and 
by the Gauls in 279, but suffered little damage. Nero 
despoiled it of 500 statues. Julian attempted a revival of 
the sanctuary, but the oracle announced to him its own 
decline, and in a.d. 390 it was finally closed by Theo- 
dosius in the name of Christianity. Excavations were 
begun by French archaeologists in 1880, when the village 
of Kastri was removed from the site to its present 
position. 


F. Poulscn, Delphi (1920); E. Doureuet, Les Ruines de Delphet 
(1914)1 P' 1 a Cost-Messeli^re, Au Musie de Delphes (1936). 

S. C. 


DELPHIC ORACLE* in classical times the supreme 
oracle of Greece, presided over by Apollo. Its site was 
supposed to be the centre of the earth, marked by the 
sacred navel-stone {omphalos, q.v.). It had been a holy 
place from remote antiquity (remains of pre-Greek 
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sacrifTces have been found), and the presiding genius was 
originally an earth-spirit. Apollo was recognized by the 
Greeks themselves as a late-comer (Aesch. Eum. i ff., 
etc.). Aeschylus' account emphasizes the peaceful nature 
of the transfer to Apollo, but the legend of his killing a 
chthonian monster (Hymn. Horn. Ap., Eur. IT 1244 ff.) 
suggests a different and more plausible tradition; the 
ecstasies and sex of the Pythia may be due to the original 
chthonian nature of the cult (but cf. K. Latte, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. xxxiii (i94o)» 9 ff-)- 

2. Responses were given by the Pythia, a young 
woman (in later times elderly, Parke, op. cit. infra, 257), 
in a state of frenzy induced by means not now ascer- 
tainable with certainty. Faith in tlie power of the god 
to take possession was complete, and the consequent 
emotional suggestion would doubtless add powerfully 
to the effect of such practices as chewing bay-leaves 
(Apollo’s plant) or drinking holy water. Excavation has 
rendered improbable the post-classical theory of a chasm 
with mepliitic vapours. The riddle of the prophecies is 
not entirely soluble. Efficient accumulation and use of 
information can account for much, but there remain 
exceptions, such as the response about the wisdom of 
Socrates, whose explanation will always be a mystery. 
After purification and sacrifice, inquirers approached the 
oracle in an order determined partly by lot. Right of 
precedence might be granted as a privilege {irpopavrela^ 
Farnell, Cults iv. 214 n.). A male prophet put their 
question and interpreted the Pythia’s answer, commonly 
in verse. Advice was sought both by private individuals 
(e.g. concerning marriage, childlessness, commercial 
enterprises) and States. Slaves were manumitted by 
dedication to the Delphic god. 

3* In religion Delphi gave answers on all questions 
of cult, fostering the worship of Olympian and local 
deities impartially and adopting a generally conservative 
attitude on religious questions. The best way to worship 
was ‘according to ancestral custom’ or ‘the City’s 
custom* (Parke, 326, n. 2), It seems, however, to have 
welcomed Dionysus — with whose ecstatic worship 
Delphic prophecy has been thought to have much in 
common — and assisted in the propagation of his cult. 
At Delphi itself Dionysus was received into partnership, 
his grave was shown in the inner sanctuary, and for three 
winter months Apollo was believed to hand over the 
shrine to Dionysus and retire to the far north. The 
trietcric festivals of Dionysus at Delphi were orgiastic, 
and women were officially sent from the Greek States 
(including Athens) to take part in them. An authority 
on all cult-practices, Apollo was above all the god of 
katharsisy especially purification after homicide, from 
which the primitive conception of automatic miasma 
never entirely disappeared. 

4. Politically, Delphi came to the fore in the great period 
of colonization, its advice being regularly sought on the 
choice of site and patron deity. Tradition assigned many 
laws of Greek cities also to the god, e.g. the constitution 
of Lycurgus at Sparta. Other political prophecies, with 
a few striking exceptions difficult to explain, suggest 
extensive knowledge of the situation and a leaning to 
conservatism which did not exclude attempts (not always 
successful) at a politic adaptation to changing conditions. 
Thus in spite of aristocratic sympathies, Delphi is said 
to have foretold the power of most of the tyrants (Pisis- 
tratus is an exception), it favoured Croesus until his 
fall, discouraged Greek resistance to Persia, was pro- 
Spartan in the Peloponnesian War, supported Philip of 
Macedon. 

5. Questions of individual morality, which were left 
untouched by the city-states, deeply interested the oracle, 
and it seems to have shown great firmness on moral 
issues. It sponsored the notion that purity was a matter, 
not only of ritual, but also, and primarily, of the spirit, 
and that the intention might be more important than the 


deed. (Cf. csp. the story of Glaucus, Hdt, 6. 86 , and 
other examples in Parke, 386 ff.) In this it reached the 
high-water mark of religious ethic in pagan antiquity. 
The famous exhortations carved on the temple, though 
not especially exalted in tone, were also moral precepts — 
‘ICnow thyself* and ‘Nothing too much*. 

6 . The importance of Delphi is above all that it 
provided a meeting-place for the otherwise isolated city- 
states of Greece. The unique position and universal 
prestige which it enjoyed, and which were necessary if 
it was to discharge this function, cannot now be com- 
pletely accounted for, but besides the impressiveness of 
its prophetic method (as contrasted with ‘sane* proce- 
dures like the inspection of victims or the flight of birds), 
one may mention the attraction of its famous Pan- 
hellenic Pythian games (founded after the First Sacied 
War about 590 b.c.) and its connexion with a powerful 
religious league of Northern States, the Delphic Am- 
phictiony (see amphictionies). The early history of the 
Amphictiony is obscure, but it seems certain that its 
original centre was farther north, and Delphi was pro- 
bably not included until the middle of the seventh 
century. In the fifth century, with the recognition of 
Delphi as a common centre of worship, the Amphictionic 
Council became representative of the Greek Statesii as a 
whole (Parke, 193). Macedon was admitted to member- 
ship after the assistance given by Philip against the 
Phocians in the Third Sacred War (355 -346 B.c.). 

7. In Hellenistic times the influence of Delphi and of 
the League rapidly declined, though the new kings 
thought it due to their royalty to flatter the oracle, which 
was still a centre of information for the Greek world. 
Delphi was seized by the Aetolian League about 300 B.c. 
and suffered later from barbarian invasions. Its treasure 
was unscrupulously used by Sulla. Under the Roman 
Empire it enjoyed a somewhat artificial revival in Had- 
rian’s time, but astrology provided an alternative source 
of prophecy and there were rival oracles. The decline of 
Delphi was already almost complete when Christianity 
became the official religion under Constantine. 

On the general subject of oracular prophecy, see 
ORACLES, DIVINATION. 

For a full account of the Delphic oracle and biblioRraphy, are 
H. W. Parke, A History of the Delphic Oraile (1939); also Iv. Latte, 
PW xviii. 839 ff. W. K. C. G. 

DE 2 V 1 ADES (fl. 350-319 b.c.), Athenian politician. A 
brilliant orator and diplomat, who recognized that Athens 
must come to terms with Macedon and did not scruple 
to stand in Macedonian pay, he rendered good service 
after the battle of Chaeronea, when he checked the 
intransigence of the Athenian people, rebuked Philip’s 
insolence, and secured honourable terms of submission 
for Athens. After Philip’s death he survived an impeach- 
ment by Hyperides, and when Alexander marched into 
Greece he again mediated between Athens and Macedon 
(335): During Alexander’s absence in the East he 
remained in power, together with Phocion ; he prevented 
Athens from supporting King Agis III (q.v.) against 
Macedon, and he procured the deification of Alexander. 
Accused of receiving a bribe from Harpalus (q.v.), he 
offered no defence and was fined ; and after Alexander’s 
death he was disfranchised. Reinstated in 322 to avert 
Antjpater’s attack on Athens, he used his influence to 
procure the death of Demosthenes and Hyperides. In 
319 he was detected by Cassander in an intrigue with 
Antigonus, and was summarily executed by him while 
on an embassy to Macedonia. Nothing survives of his 
speeches (which were not committed to writing) except 
some picturesque phrases, e.g. ‘Macedon without Alex- 
ander would be like the Cyclops without his eye*. A 
fragment virkp rijs SwheKerelas, included in the ora- 
torical Corpus, is certainly not by Demades. 

P. Treves, in Athenaeum, 1933. 


N. G. L. H. 
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DEMARATUSy a Spartan king, c. 510-491 b.c. He 
obstructed his colleague Cleomenes I (q.v.) on the 
invasion of Attica (506), and again when he prevented the 
arrest of the medizing party at Aegina (491). Dethroned 
on a false charge of illegitimacy by Cleomenes, he fled to 
King Darius. He accompanied Xerxes in 480, possibly 
in hopes of recovering his throne from the victorious 
Persians, and repeatedly warned him (according to 
Herodotus) that Sparta would infallibly resist him. 
Rewarded for his (unspecified) services with four cities 
in Asia Minor, he resided there until his death, many 
years later. A. M. W. 

DEMETER ( the Greek corn-goddess, identi- 

fied in Italy with Ceres (q.v.). It seems certain that the 
last two syllables of her name mean ‘mother*, but the 
first is more difficult. The ancient explanation, that 
87;- is a by-form of yrj~ and she is the ‘earth-mother’, 
breaks down owing to the absence of evidence of any 
such by-form of that or any other word beginning with y. 
More likely, especially in view of Nilsson’s demonstra- 
tion (see below) that her most famous cult turns wholly 
on the processes connected with corn, is the suggestion 
of Mannhardt (see Famell, op. cit. infra, 29 f.) that it is 
to be connected with fftd, spelt, although this also is 
dubious, seeing that the form BrjaC is attested (by 
Hesychius, s.v.) only as the Cretan for ‘barley*, and 
Demeter is not particularly connected with Crete, and 
the Dorian and other dialects call her d a/xarT^p, indicating 
an a, not an e in the original form of her name. 

2. Of her functions, however, there is no doubt. She 
is the goddess who governs the fruits of the earth, 
especially, though not quite exclusively, bread-corn. She 
would appear to have thrown off very early a younger 
double of herself, the ‘Virgin* {Koprj), who is regularly 
(not quite invariably) worshipped with her, and seems 
to be essentially the power which is in the com itself and 
appears and disappears with it. Being thus connected 
with very important happenings at the surface of the 
earth, it is in accordance with a common tendency of 
Greek and other religions that she should become associ- 
ated also with the depths of the earth; so Demeter 
becomes in mythology the mother-in-law, Kore (Perse- 
phone) the w'ife, of the death-god. It may reasonably be 
conjectured that originally the latter was the consort, not 
of Hades, but of Pluton, god of the wealth (especially the 
wealth of corn) which the earth produces. The story, 
first found in the Homeric Hymn to Dcmeter, is that 
Hades carried off Kore; Demeter, after vainly searching 
for her daughter, wandered to Elcusis and there was 
received, in disguise as an old woman, into the house 
of Celeiis the king, to nurse his son. She put the child 
in the fire every night to bum his mortal nature away, 
but was interrupted by Metanira, Celeus’ wife, and so 
hindered from making him immortal as she had planned. 
She then revealed herself to the Eleusinians, who built 
her a temple. Meanwhile Zeus, to persuade her to come 
back to Olympus and to let the earth bring forth, had 
Kore returned to her ; but Kore, as she had eaten some 
pomegranate-seeds in the other world, could not return 
entirely, but spends some part of every year underground. 
As Nilsson (ARW xxxii. 79 ff.) points out, the myth 
agrees well with the historical celebration of the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries (see mysteries) and with Greek climatic 
conditions. The Great Mysteries are in Boedromion, 
16-17 and 19-22, and connected with the return of Kore; 
the time is early autumn, when the fields are growing 
green again after the drought of summer. The Lesser 
Mysteries of Agrae are in Anthesterion ; it is spring, imd 
they lead up to the summer harvest and the following 
period of dryness, during which Kore, the young com 
or seed-com, is indeed under the earth, stored away 
in the great grain-jars. That the ritual of the Mysteries 
(which at Eleusis, are even older than Demeter, being 


pre-Hellenic) had to do with the death and rebirth of the 
com and that in time hopes of human immortality came 
to be read into this ritual is fairly clear, but the details 
remain extremely obscure (see bibliography below). 
Eleusis claimed to be the centre from which Imowledge 
of agriculture sprung. Demeter having sent Triptolemus 
the Eleusinian to teach the rest of mankind (Callimachus, 
Cer. 20-2 ; Ov. Met. 5. 645 ; and many authors and repre- 
sentations in art). 

3. Of other festivals of Demeter, one of the most 
famous and widely spread was the Thesmophoria (q.v., 
to Demeter Thesmophoros, ‘bringer of treasures*). In 
Athens it was held on Pyanopsion 11-13, and consisted 
of a series of rites, largely magical, performed by women 
for the fertility of the soil; connected with it was the 
ritual of the Scirophoria (q.v.), on Scirophorion 12. 

4* In Arcadia Demeter appears as the consort of 
Poseidon (probably in his capacity of ‘earth-holder* or 
liusband of Earth, yat^o;^off, see Poseidon). The Black 
Demeter of Phigalia and the Demeter Erinys of Thel- 
pusa were both said to have been mated with by Poseidon 
in horse-shape, and the former was shown horse-headed 
(Paus. 8. 25. 4 ff., 42. I ff.), while it was doubtful if the 
child she bore was a foal or the local goddess Despoina. 
That a darker side of her nature was stressed here is clear 
from her titles. However, even the normal Demeter 
could be very formidable, since being a giver of plenty 
she could also bring famine. When Erysichthon (q.v.) 
offended her it was insatiable hunger that was his punish- 
ment. Another trace of her tendency to become a goddess 
of the depths of the earth and not simply of the com is 
shown in the Athenian use of ‘Demeter’s 

people*, as a euphemism for the dead (Plut. De fac. 943b). 

5. Since she is a mother-goddess, the question who 
her husband is was never consistently answered. In 
Arcadia (see above) he was Poseidon; according to 
Hesiod ( 7 '/ipog. 912-13) Zeus was Persephone’s father; 
a story, probably a very old ritual myth, in the Odyssey 
(5. 125 ff.) says that she lay with lasion (cf. dardanus) in 
a ploughed field, and that when Zeus heard of it he 
killed lasion with the thunderbolt. To be the consort 
of a mother-goddess is very dangerous, cf. anchises. 
Hesiod adds (ibid. 969 ff.} that their child was Plutus 
(q.v.). This is characteristic for all such goddesses; the 
important thing is that they should be fertile, not that 
they should be wives. 

Of literature on the subject, only a small selection can be given. 
Famell, Cults iii. 29 ff. is the best collection of facta concerning 
her cult; add Deubner, Attische Feste^ 40 ff., for her Attic, Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 31 x ff., for her non-Attic festivals. H. J. R. 

DEMETRIAS, a city of Magnesia on the Gulf of 
Pagasae. Formerly located below Mt. Pelion, it is now 
proved to have adjoined Pagasae on the western shore 
of the inner bay. Demetrius Poliorcetes founded it c. 
293 B.c. by a ‘synoecism* of many small Magnesian 
towns ; he built massive fortifications and made the best 
use of an admirable site, so that it became important as 
a military and commercial centre. Though occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison as one of the ‘fetters of Greece*, it 
enjoyed some measure of self-government. Liberated 
from Pliilip V by Rome, Demetrias supported the Aeto- 
lians and Antiochus in 192-191 and was accordingly 
restored to Macedonia, under whose control it remained 
until the overthrow of Perseus. After a second liberation 
it gradually declined. 

The adjacent sites of Demetrias and Pagasae have been 
more thoroughly investigated by archaeologists than any 
in the interior of Thessaly. 

F. Stahlin and E. Meyer, Pagasai und Demetrias (ig 34 ). H. D. W, 

DEMETRIUS (i). writer of Old Comedy (Diog. Laert. 
5. 85). His UiKcXia may be assigned to c, 400 b.c. 

CFG t. 264-6; CAF L 795-6- 
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DEMETRIUS (2) of Phalerum (b. c. 350 b.c.}i son of 
Phanostratus, Athenian writer and statesman, escaped 
death as a pro-Macedonian in 318, and was made ab- 
solute governor at Athens by Cassander. During his ten 
years’ strategia he limited military and other service^ 
passed sumptuary laws, and established vofiotfivAaKer. 
When Poliorcetes took Athens (307), D. fled to Boeotia, 
and was later librarian at Alexandria (297). He died in 
disgrace under Philadelphus. 

Works: moral treatises, popular tales, declamations, 
histories, literary criticism, rhetoric, and collections of 
letters, fables, and proverbs. Though an outstanding 
orator, D. produced mainly a superficial amalgam of 
philosophy and rhetoric. He assisted his fellow Peripa- 
tetics, and under him Athens enjoyed peace, 

FGrII ii D 228. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911). 

F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (3) I of Macedonia, Poliorcetes (336-283 
D.C.), son of Antigonus I, married (321) Antipater’s 
daughter Pliila. Ilis first important campaign was against 
Eumenes (317-316); his first independent command, 
against Ptolemy, ended in disaster at Gaza (312). Never- 
theless he became henceforth the brilliant instrument of 
his father’s policy of reuniting Alexander’s empire. His 
best performances were in Cyprus (306), which he won 
from Ptolemy by the naval victory of Salamis, and in 
Greece (307 and 304-302), where his enthusiasm (perhaps 
genuine) for Greek autonomy and liis revived ‘League 
of Corinth’ achieved more than many victories. Plis 
famous siege of Rhodes (305) was a failure, and would 
have been unimportant politically had it succeeded; it 
repays study as a military tour de force and an apt expres- 
sion of ‘the Besieger's* personality. 

The defeat of Ipsus and the death of Antigonus (301), 
for which Demetrius, by his impetuosity, was partly to 
blame, destroyed Antigonus’ empire in Asia, and reduced 
Demetrius' power to a precarious thalassocracy. But he 
kept a foothold in Greece, and after Cassander ’s death 
(297) and the murder of two kings and the queen-mother, 
he had (through Phila) the best claim to the throne of 
Macedonia, and he was accepted as king by the army 

(294)- 

He was always a conqueror rather than a ruler, and age 
taught him no wisdom. While he established his control 
over Greece (293-289), he planned to regain his father’s 
empire in Asia. He possessed the finest man-power and 
the greatest fleet; but the Macedonians, who wanted 
peace not war, deserted to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus when 
they simultaneously invaded Macedon; and Demetrius 
had lost his kingdom (288). He led into Asia no ‘Grand 
Army*, but a small force of mercenaries (287). He was 
trapped in Cilicia and surrendered to Seleucus (285), who 
hospitably encouraged him to drink himself to death 
(283). ‘Bonis initiis malos cuentus habuit.’ 

Diodorus, bks. 19, 20; Plutarch, Demetrius. W. W. Tarn CAH 
VI, ch. 18 i vii, ch. 3. G. T. G. 

DEMETRIUS (4) ‘the Fair’ (o koXos), son of Demetrius 
(3) Poliorcetes, and half-brother of Antigonus Gonatas. 
He was sent by Antigonus to take Cyrene from Ptolemy 
II (c. 255 B.C.). He gained Cyrene without opposition, 
but was murdered soon after at the instance of Berenice 
II (q.v.). M. C. 

DEMETRIUS (5) II of Macedonia (c, 276-229 B.c.), 
son of Antigonus II and Phila, defeated Alexander of 
Epirus and dethroned him in 264 (Justin. 26. 2. 11). On 
succeeding Gonatas (sec antigonus 2) in 239 he divorced 
Stratonice, Antiochus I's daughter, who had no male 
issue, and married an Epirote princess, Phthia, also called 
Chry'seis. (His marriage to Nicaea, Alexander of Corinth’s 
widow, was probably unconsummated: Plut. Aral. 17,) 
The Aetolian League, which sought to annex Epirote 
Acamania, now united with Achaea against Macedon 


(‘Demetrian War'). Active at first in the west, Demetrius 
saved Acamania, but lost Atintania; he assisted Argos 
against Achaea, and detached Boeotia, part of Phocis, and 
Opuntian Locris from Aetolia; in 233 his general Bithys 
defeated Aratus. About this time, however, the Epirote 
monarchy was overthrown and the new republic joined 
the Leagues; Demetrius allied himself with Agron of 
Illyria to protect Acamania, but was called north by a 
Dardanian inroad. Defeated, he died in 229, leaving one 
son, Philip, by his wife Phthia. 

A shadowy figure, Demetrius by his lack of vigour 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a low ebb. 

Plut. Aratus; Justin, bk. 28. V. Costanzi in Sagji^ di Storia antira 
offerti a G. Beloch (1910); K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv (1028); 
P. Treves, Rendiconti Accademia Lined 1932. F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (6) of Pharos (d. 214 B.c.) betrayed 
Corcyra to Rome (229) and became a dynast in north- 
west Illyria. He helped Antigonus at Sellasia (222). In 
220, breaking the treaty with Rome, he sailed past 
Lissus, to ravage the Aegean islands. Pursued by the 
Rhodians, he sold his assistance against Aetolia to 
Macedon. When expelled by the I^omans (219), he fl^ed to 
Philip V, whose anti-Roman policy he mainly inspired. In 
215 he urged Pliilip to seize Ithome, and later perished in 
a rash expedition against Messene. Polybius (3.19. g) char- 
acterizes him as foolhardy, and wholly without judgement. 

Polybius (the only reliable acccnjnt). M. Ilulleaux, Rome et la 
Grice {1921). F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (7) of Bactria (d. 167 b.c.), eldest son of 
Euthydemus (q.v. 2) and his half-Seleucid queen {see 
DIODOTUS i), succeeded to the Bactrian throne about 190 
B.c. He annexed the Seleucid provinces east of the 
Persian desert, and soon after 184 invaded northern 
India to restore the native Mauryan Empire under liis 
own rule. Making skilful use of the political position, 
which threw the Buddhist world on to his side, he almost 
succeeded; his general Menander captured the capital 
Pataliputra (Patna), while Apollodotus occupied Kathia- 
war, Barygaza (Broach), and probably Ujjain; and he 
began to rebuild Taxila as his Indian capital. He was 
consciously imitating Alexander, and intended, following 
his ideas, to make of his empire a kind of partnership 
of Greek and Indian, typified by his bilingual coinage. 
Many names of the Greek satrapies in India have been 
recovered; he founded three name-cities, Demetrias in 
Arachosia, in Sind (Patala), and on the Oxus ( Termedh). 
But many Bactrian Greeks disliked his Indianizing policy ; 
in 168 Eucratidcs, cousin of Antiochus IV, invaded Bac- 
tria and raised a revolt ; next year Demetrius was killed, 
and Bactria with its Iranian provinces fell to Eucratides. 

Cambridge History of India i, cha. 17, 22; W. W. Tam, The Greeks 
ifiBactria and India (1938), passim. W. W. 1 '. 

DEIVIETRIUS (8) I Soter of Syria (187-150 B.c.), 
second son of Seleucus IV. As a hostage in Rome he 
saw the kingdom pass first to his imcle (Antiochus I ^0 
and then to his cousin (Antiochus V). In 162 he escaped 
and won the throne for himself. He crushed the rebel 
general Timarchus in the East and reconquered the 
insurgent Jews in Palestine (161). His ability made him 
feared by neighbouring Powers and suspect to Rome 
(though the Senate had recognized his title in 160). He 
died in battle against a pretender, Alexander Bales, 
whom the kings of Pergamum and Egypt had suborned 
against him. G. T. G. 

DEMETRIUS (9) II Nicator of Syria (c. 161-126 
B.C.), eldest son of Demetrius I, reigned 1 45-141 and 
129-126. In 141 he made war upon Parthia, but was 
captured, and did not obtain his release until 129. His 
reign well illustrates the difiiculties of the later Seleucids. 
He won his kingdom from one pretender, lost port of it 
almost immediately to a second, and was finally murdered 
after losing the remainder to a third. G. T. G. 
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DEMETRIUS (lo) of Scepsis in the Troad (b. e . 2x4 
DX.)i gnunmarian, archaeologist, and polymath, wrote 
60 b^ks on the 60-line Trojan catalogue [iL 2). 

DEMETRIUS (x i) IXION (2nd c. b.c.)i a grammarian, 
contemporary with Aristarchus, who seceded from 
Alexandria to Pergamum and disputed Aristarchan 
textual principles. He also compiled an Atticist Lexicon. 

DEMETRIUS (12) LACON (2nd c. b.c.). Epicurean, 
pupil of Protarchus of Bargylia and younger contemporary 
of Zeno of Sidon. He criticized Carneades* attack on the 
possibility of proof, and expounded Epicurus* doctrine of 
time. Ed. W. Crdnert, in Kolotes u. Alenedemos (1906), 
p. 100, and V. De Falco (1923). 

PW iv. 284a. W. D. R. 

DEMETRIUS (13) (probably 2nd or i at c. b.c.) compiled 
in Greek a short guide to letter-writing which enumerates 
twenty-one types of letter, with one or two examples of 
each type (ed, V. Weichert, 1910). 

DEMETRIUS (14) of Magnesia (d. 50 B.c.), friend of 
Atticus, wrote in Greek on concord (Ilepl 6 p.ovola^), 
and on homonymous towns and writers; much of his 
biographical detail was transmitted to Diog. Laert. 

FIIG iv. 382. 

DEMETRIUS (15), the unknown author of a Greek 
treatise Oti Style ( 11 . epfjLrjvelag : De Elocutione), of uncer- 
tain date. That he was not Demetrius Phalercus (2 above), 
the traditional author, would seem certain: and as its date 
is probably best assigned to the 6rst century a.d. (Roberts, 
ed. 49 ff. : see, however, Kroll, Rhet.y § 20), the attempt to 
identify him with Demetrius (q.v. i6) of Tarsus (Roberts, 
ed. Loeb, 272-9) is worthy of note. The work, which is of 
considerable value, embodies Peripatetic teaching, dis- 
cusses diction and its arrangement, four types of style 
and the epistolary art, and probably forms part of the 
first-century movement for establishing classical stan- 
dards in literary art. 

Editions: L. Radermacher, 1901; W. Rhys Roberts, 1902; W. 
Rhys Roberts (Loeb), 1927. E. Orth, Demetrioi vom Stil, 1923 
(German translation, with bibliography). J. W. H. A. 

DEMETRIUS (i6) of Tarsus (late ist c. B.c.), a gram- 
marian, one of the characters in Plutarch’s De defect, 
orac., where he is said (c. 2) to be on his way home from 
Britain to Tarsus. Perhaps identical with a D. who 
dedicated two tablets with Greek inscriptions, now in the 
York Museum; and possibly also Demetrius (15). See 
W. Rhys Roberts, in Loeb Demetrius, pp, 272-9. 

DEMETRIUS (17) the Cynic lived in Rome under 
Gaius, Nero, and Vespasian, and belonged to the strongly 
anti-monarchical branch of the Cynic school. He was 
exiled to Greece under Nero (a.d. 66) but returned in 
the time of Vespasian. 

PW iv. 2843. 

DEMETRIUS (18) of Troezen (probably ist c. a.d.), 
wrote works on literary history (Ath. i. 29a). The only 
known title is that of his work on philosophers, Kara 
ao^iorcDv (Diog. Laert. 8. 74). 

DEMETRIUS (19), Jewish historian, see Jewish creek 
literature. 

DEMETRIUS. see also triclinius. 

DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. The civil capacity in Roman 
law depends on three elements: freedom ( libertas ), 
Roman citizenship ( civitas ), and membership in a 
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Roman family (fatnilia). The loss of one of these three 
status effects the loss of the caput, the civil capacity 
(capitis deminutio). Caput signified originally the indivi- 
dual person by which a group of persons, popuLus or 
iamilia, has been diminished and not directly the civil 
capacity (cf. Inst. lust. i. 16. 9) as in the classical meaning 
of the term. Classical Roman law distinguished three 
degrees of deminutio capitis, (a) Maxima, when the 
individual lost his freedom (by enslavement). This 
involved the further loss of his civitas and family, for 
only a free man could be civis and member of a family. 
(6) Media (or minor), when a person has lost the citizen- 
ship with the consequent dissolution of family ties (this 
happened in the case of aquae et ignis interdictio, and 
later with deportatio, or when a Roman citizen became 
peregrinus or Latin) ; the libertas, however, remained un- 
touched. (c) Minima, when somebody has lost the mem- 
bership of his family (mutatio familiae). In this case it is 
indifferent whether he enters at the same time another 
family or becomes a head of a family himself. The 
deminutio capitis minima occurs with adoptio (q.v.), 
adrogatio, emancipatio, in manum conventio, datio in 
mancipium. The origin of deminutio capitis is obscure. 
The rigid organization of the ancient Roman family 
explains the fact that in ancient times deminutio capitis 
minima was treated on a par with the two other forms, 
in spite of essential differences which distinguished the 
legal institutions from which the various degrees of 
deminutio capitis originated. In later development the 
effects of demtnutio capitis maxima and media remained 
unaltered, except in so far as the principles of the ius 
gentium moderated the effects of deminutio capitis media. 
But the consequences of deminutio capitis minima (dis- 
solution of agnatic ties and therewith the suppression of 
the rights of inheritance and guardianship, extinction 
of debts, of personal servitudes and partnership, failure 
of will, and so on) were considerably diminished already 
in the Classical period, together with the weakening of the 
institution of the Roman family. I'hese reforms were 
due to the praetorian law, in which the emphasis on 
cognatic relationship was one of the chief features. In 
Justinian’s law deminutio capitis minima lost its actuality 
for the most part. 

Ancient tourcca: Gaiua i. z62-4; Ulp. Epit. 2. 13; Inst. lust. 
I. 16; Dig. 4. 5. F. DesscrtcBux, Etudes sur la formation historique 
de la capitis deminutio i (1909), ii (1919-26), iii (1928). W. W. 
Buckland, A 7 'ext~Book of Roman Law* (1932), ch, 3. U. Coli, 
Capitis Deminutio (1922). P. Boiifantc, Corso di diritto romano i 
(1925), 123 ff. A. B. 

DEMIURGOl (BrjfiLovpyoC), 'public workers’, are in 
Homer such independent craftsmen as metal-workers, 
potters, and masons, and also seers, doctors, bards, and 
heralds (though not beggars I Od. 13. 383). Plato and 
Xenophon use the word thus. But in pre-Solonian 
Athens they comprised all who gained their livelihood 
other than from the soil, perhaps including wage- 
earners. They enjoyed a short-lived right of supplying 
two of the archons (580 B.c.) (Arist. Ath. Pol. 13.2); they 
do not subsequently appear as a separately organized 
class. As the highest, often eponymous officers, demiurgoi 
appear in several States; though perhaps of greatest 
antiquity in Elis and Achaea, they are most often men- 
tioned in Dorian records. Their exact function varied 
from State to State. In the Achaean League they formed 
a council of ten, who assisted the general ; the Arcadian 
League imitated this organization, based originally on 
local representation, as also in Elis, where the demiurgoi 
formed a special caste. Demiurgoi appear in the Argolid, 
Megarid, Messenia, Thessaly, Delphi, Locris, Phocis, 
Crete, and several Aegean islands ; examples from Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia date from Roman times. 

Evidence mainly epigraphical. V. v. Schoeffer, PW a.v. *Demi- 
urgoi’; M. Guarducci, Rsv. FU. 1930. 
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DEMOGEDES of Croton (6th c. b.c.)p one of the most 
famous physicians of his time, practised hrst in Aegina 
and Athens, then at the court of Polycrates of Samos. 
After the murder of Polycrates in S 2 Z B.c. he won much 
favour at the court ol Darius, but later returned to 
Croton ; on the defeat of the aristocrats by the democrats 
under Theages he tied to Plataea. He married a daughter 
of tlie wrestler Mi Ion. 

Tcatimonia in DicU, Vorsokr,^ i. 1 10-12. PW v. 13a. W. D. R. 

DEMOCHARES (c. 360-275 b.c.), Athenian orator and 
democratic statesman, who rose to power after the 
expulsion of Cassander’s agents in 307. During the 
'Four Years' War' against Cassander (307-304) he forti- 
fied Athens and made an alliance with lloeotia. Exiled 
c. 291 (not earlier, as Plut. Dcmetr. 24 suggests), he 
returned in Diodes* archonship (288-287), and recovered 
Eleusis from Maccdon. He secured financial aid from 
Lysirnachus, Antipatcr, and Ptolemy; and in 280-279 
(archon : Gorgias) had a decree passed honouring Demos- 
thenes, his uncle. Sincere and patriotic, he was handi- 
capped by doctrinaire political views. 

His written works consisted of Speeches, and a 
History, mainly of Athens, in over twenty-one books, 
rhetorical and lacking in objectivity. 

F. Jacoby, FGrIi ii. 79; Lives of X Orotors, p. 851 (decree passed 
by Demorhares’ son Laches, 271-270); W. S. t'ci Ruson, Hellenistic 
Athens (1911): K. J. Beloch, Hricch. (jesch. iv. 2 (192H), 445- 

F. W. W. 

DEMOCRACY (STj^ioKpaTia^ the ‘rule of the people'). 
This term becomes common with I'hucydides and 
Aristophanes, but is known to Herodotus (6. 43), and is 
presumed by Aeschylus (Supp. 604). The germs of 
Greek democracy grew from the fact that the polis (q.v.) 
derived from the old assembly of the armed people, and 
always preserved some traces of that origin. Beginning 
with 'Fliers ites (//. 2. 212), there were always movements 
against the rule of the noble and the rich, as the lower 
ranks of free people tried to win full citizenship. 'I'he 
development to democracy may be first perceived in 
Hesiod and Solon. The suppressed and exhausted demos 
found leaders in tyrants or lawgivers, and during the 
sixth and fifth centurjcs B.c. most of the city-states 
achieved a more or less democratic constitution. The 
ideas of law, freedom, and equality began to predominate. 
(The expression for equality, isonomia, is sometimes used 
for democracy itself.) Athens became the most perfect 
and by its power the most influential democracy. Its 
ideal form is proclaimed by the Periclcan Funeral Speech 
(Thuc. 2. 35 ff.). 

The sovereign authority in democracy was the 
Assembly, which decided by majority. The principal 
task of the council (see boule) and the magistracies (q.v.) 
was to prepare measures and to carry them into effect. 
In the Assembly and popular courts almost the whole 
people participated, and as council and magistracies were 
continuously changing their persoimel, the people be- 
came the actual ruler. Every citizen had full liberty 
of speech (TrappTjola), but even the most extreme demo- 
cracy could not dispense with leadership. In the fifth 
century one or more of the strategi (q.v.) ruled in fact, in 
the fourth century government was controlled by unofficial 
and irresponsible leaders (‘demagogues'). That was one 
of the reasons for the decline of democracy. Other 
reasons were : the ease with which the Assembly could 
make and unmake laws, the strong individualism arising 
from the very ideals of freedom and equality, and the 
general mistrust of any person who grew powerful. 
Political philosophers always regarded democracy, and 
especially its ‘deviation’, ochlocracy, as a bad constitu- 
tion. 

Schoeffer, PW, Suppl. i. 346 fF. ; T. R. Glover, Democracy in the 
Ancient World (1927) ; G. Glotz, The Greek City (1929). V. £. 


DEMOCRITUS, c. 460 (Apollodorus, ap. Diog. Laert. 

9. 41 ; Thrasylus, ibid., gives 470) to c. 370 B.c., ‘a young 
man in the old age of Anaxagoras, 40 years his junior’ 
(D.L. l.c.), son of Hegesistratus (al. Athenocritus or 
Damasippus), a wealthy citizen of Abdera in Thrace, 
adopted the Atomic theory of his master Leucippus 
(q.v.), with whom his name is constantly conjoined. 
Accounts of his life, spent mainly in study, teaching, 
and writing as head of the school at Abdera, are legendary. 
In childhood magi left behind by Xerxes with his father 
taught him Oriental lore, and, as a young man he is said 
to have spent his patrimony in extensive travel in Egypt 
and the East. Contemporary tradition (Glaucon of 
Rhegium, ap. D.L. 9. 38) mentions a Pythagorean 
teacher, and association with Philolaus (Apollod. ap. 
D.L. ibid.) and Anaxagoras, as well as Leucippus (D.L. 

l.c. 34), is asserted on weak evidence. Demetrius of 
Phalerum (ap. D.L. l.c. 37) denies the story of Iris visit 
to Athens, where he saw Socrates but was unrecognized 
(fr. 116). Nicknamed ‘Wisdom* (EotfiLa) in his lifetime 
for his encyclopaedic learning, and, in later antiquity, ‘the 
laughing philosopher’ (TcAauti'Off : cf. Hor. Epist. 2, 1. 
194; ]uv. 10. 33), he lived to a great age (90, Diod. 'iz. 
II ; 100-9, ap* D.L. l.c. 39, 43). Plato never men- 
tions him, but Aristotle pays great attention to his views. 
Cicero praises his style for its ornateness, rapidity ot 
motion, and clarity. 

2. W^ORKS: Of an edition by Thrasylus (ist c. A.D.) in 
tetralogies only the list of 70 titles (ap. Diels, A 33) and 
200-300 fragments, mostly ethical, some spurious, sur- 
vived from antiquity. D.'s writings covered almost every 
held; Ethics (Tetrs. i, 2); Physics, with Psychology and 
Logic (3-^); Mathematics and Astronomy (7-9); Music 
and Poetics(io, ii) ; Technical (12, 13) ; ‘causes’ (9 bks.) ; 
miscellaneous (9 bks.). The following are noteworthy 
philosophically: On Cheerfulness (Ihpl evOvpiTjs 2. 3), 
defining the moral ideal; the Greater and the Lesser 
World Systems (Miyas and MiKpos 8td/co(7/xo?, 3. i, 2), 
the former ascribed to Leucippus ; On Mmd (Ilepl vov, 
4 * 3) I/Cucippus, and On the Senses (Tlepl ata^r^crttui; 
4. 4), both psychological; Guarantees (Kparvvrqpiaf 6. i) 
and On Logic or The Canon (Ilepl XoyLKi7)v rj KavwVf 6. 3) 
which contained his theory of knowledge. 

3. Ancient writers after 'Pheophrastus failed to distin- 
guish the respective contributions of Leucippus and D. 
to Atomist doctrine : D. probably supplied its refine- 
ments and elaborate theory of knowledge. The ultimate 
principles arc atoms and void : the former — real or body 
— innumerable tiny particles, homogeneous in substance, 
infinitely various in shape and (D. adds) size, indivisible 
(dStat/jcra, drofia), solid, compact, and unmodifiable ; the 
latter, infinite empty space (to kcvov) — unreal, but existent. 
D. contrasts the Nothing (ovBev) with the Something (Sev) 
— ^where these invisible reals move in all directions, 
colliding and interweaving and forming things by aggre- 
gation. That D. held Epicurus’ theory of an original 
perpendicular fall of the atoms due to their weight is, 
despite conflicting testimony (see Bailey, op. cit. inf., 
130-2), unlikely. Burnet argues (EGP^ 

Leucippus and D. considered weight a derivative pro- 
perty, a function of size within the ‘Whirl’. Aristotle's 
complaint (Metaph. 985^19) that they omitted to assign 
any cause for atomic motion is unfair. They took it as 
ultimate and eternal, referring it to ‘necessity* (dvdyicq : 
Arist. Gen. An. 789^2; D.L. 9. 45), or ‘natural law’. 

4. Differences in the shape, arrangement, and position 
of the atoms in compound bodies, by variously Meeting 
the senses, generate the ‘secondary qualities' of colour, 
sound, etc., which exist only by convention (vofMcp, fr. 
125). Soul (identified with mind) is material, composed 
of fine, round, fiery atoms distributed over the body. 
‘True-born’ knowledge (yvwfiT) yvTialrj) of atoms (and 
void) comes from direct cpntact with soul atoms, 
‘bastard’ (okotiij), via the senses. Both depend on 
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'idols’ (ctScuAa, SeiiccAa) which objects shed. In vision 
an idol stamps an impression on the intervening air, 
which then appears, distorted, as an image in the pupil 

5. Aristotle’s thrice-repeated remark (De An. 404*27; 
Metaph. 1009^121.; Gen. Corr. 315^9) that D. ‘found 
truth in sense-appearance’ because he identified mind 
with soul (De An.), or thought with sense {Metaph.), 
must be understood from his own standpoint of belief 
in intelligibles {vorqra), not as implying a narrow sensa- 
tionalism and ignoring D.’s account of true cognition of 
(physical) realities. D.’s own fragments (ap. Diels 
B 6-1 1 ; cf. 1 17), quoted by Sextus, show that he refused 
to take sense at its face value, and looked deeper for truth. 
His attack on the relativism of his fellow-townsman 
Protagoras (Sextus ap. Diels A 114; Plut. ibid. B 156) 
proves him to be no sceptic. 

6. Democritus shared Leucippus’ theory of the 
generation of irmumcrable ‘Worlds’ by action of a ‘whirl* 
which originates spontaneously (aTro Tauro/iarou) or by 
chance (airo TV)(ris); this does not imply contingency, as 
Aristotle’s criticism {Ph. 196*24- ^8) might suggest, but 
rather the operation of undesigned and inscrutable 
mechanical causes (cf. Bailey, op. cit. inf. 139-43). His 
astronomy is reactionary, with its Milesian notion of a 
fiat, disk-shaped earth. 

7. Democritus’ ethical fragments hardly afford evi- 
dence for a systematic theory of conduct. His ideal of 
inner contentment is lofty but self-centred, and his acute 
reflections on human life lack the moral depth of Socrates 
and Plato. 

8. Aristotle thought liighly of D., who approaches 
Aristotle himself in the volume of his writings and the 
breadth of his learning. The loss of his works is serious. 
Epicurean physics and modern materialism derive largely 
from him. 

I. Ancient Bources: Diels, Vorsokr " (Kranz, 1934-7); flitter and 
Prcller*" (1934). 2. Modem literature, (i) General: Zellcr-Nestle, 
Philosophie der Griechen i. 2’ (1922) (Engl, transl. 1881); Th. 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers i (1901); J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
Parti: Thales to Plato (1914); L. flobin, La Pens^e grecque* (1932); 
H. Chernisa, Aristotle's Criticism of Pre~Socratic Philosophy (U.S.A. 
> 935 )- (iO Special: P. Natorp, Dte Ethtka des Demokntos (1893); 
A. Dyroff, iJemokritstudien (1899); C, Bailey, The Greek Atomists 
and Epicurus (1928); A. Briegcr, Die Vrbewegung der Atome und 
dte W eltentstehung hei Leucipp und Demokrit (1884); H. C. Liep- 
mann, Die Mechamk der Leucipp- Democritischen Atome (1885); 
O. Hanielin, La Pesanteur de I’atome dans le sysleme de D 4 mocrite 
(1888); L. Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie atomistique; A. 
Goedeckemeyer, Epikurs Verhdltnis zu Demokrit (1897); H. Weiss 
CQ xxxii (1938; D.^b theory of cognition); PIV v. 135. A. J. D. P. 

DEMODOCUS9 the minstrel of Alcinous (q.v.), blind 
but very gifted {Od. 8. 44-5 ; 62-4). He sings of the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite (ibid. 266 ff., if genuine), is sent 
an honourable portion of meat by Odysseus at Alcinous’ 
feast (474 iT.), and makes him weep with his songs of the 
Trojan War (521 ff.). H. J. R. 

DEMOl {hijfioL), in general, villages, like Kw^ai; of 
political importance at Athens since the legislation of 
Cleisthenes. He took the natural groups which formed 
townships in Attica, and gave them a part in both local 
and State administration. As local corporations they were 
responsible for certain police duties (such as were per- 
formed by the astynomoi, q.v., in the city); they could 
hold land and had their own cults and officials (a treasurer, 
priests, etc.) ; measures were passed at meetings of all the 
members {demotai), presided over by the demarchos. 
Each deme registered its own members, youths being 
entered at a deme-meeting on the completion of their 
eighteenth year, and on these registers every citizen 
depended for recognition of his citizen-rights, though a 
rejected applicant might appeal to a dicastery. From 
each deme were chosen the houleutai, in numbers pro- 
portionate to the membership of the deme; and the 
demea carried out financial duties on behalf of the State, 


such as keeping a register of property held within the 
deme for the purposes of eisphora and liturgies (qq.v.). 
Metics (q.v.) also were registered in their demes of 
residence. In this way a census of the adult male citizen 
and metic population, of wealth, and of the production 
of cereals was kept. 

As the demes were originally natural townships, they 
varied greatly in size. I'here were at least 150 in the 
fifth century (over 170 later); they averaged about 3 
members each in the Boule, but Achamae had 22 mem- 
bers (in the 4th c. at least), some from 10 to 15, many 
only one or two. Athens contained seven or eight demes 
within the walls and many others in the environs. After 
their first institution the demes ceased to be purely 
territorial, for a man belonged to his father’s deme 
wherever he resided; with the drift of the country 
population to Athens and Piraeus they tended to develop 
from territorial units to kinship groups. 

Demes are also found in other States, as Cos and 
Rhodes (after 408-407), and in many under the influence 
of Athens. 

A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries b.c. (1933), ch. ii. A. W. G. 

DEMON (c. 300 D.C.), wrote an Atthis and a large 
collection of proverbs {JIcpl irapoLpLicov). The latter was 
widely quoted by writers of Paradoxa, but its explana- 
tions are generally false and popular. 

FUG i. 378. 

DEMON, antiquarian, see paroemiographers. 

DEMONAX of Cyprus (2nd c. a.d.), Cynic philosopher, 
known only by the life of him ascribed to Lucian, tie 
was of good family but elected to live in poverty; his 
teachers were Epictetus, Timocrates of Heraclea, Agatho- 
bulus, Demetrius. He avoided the grossest excesses of 
the Cynic school; he admired Socrates and Aristippus 
as well as Diogenes. He cannot be credited with any 
independent philosophical views. He starved himself to 
death when nearly 100 years old. 

PW V. 143. W. D. R. 

DEMOPHANES and ECDELUS (not Megalophancs 
and Eedemus, as Plut. Phil. 1 ; cf. Ziegler, Rh, Mus. 
1934, 228 f.) (3rd c. B.C.), two Megalopolitans, followers 
in exile of Arcesilaus of the Athenian Academy, and 
renowned for their services to the republican cause, in 
251 B.c. helped Aratus to liberate Sicyon, and about the 
same time had the tyrant Aristodemus murdered, thus 
freeing their own city. After the assassination of Deme- 
trius the Fair (q.v. 4) they were called in to establish a 
federal constitution in Cyrene {c. 250). They were later 
famous as Philopoemen’s teachers. F. W. W. 

DEMOPHON {Arjfiotf}CJv), in mythology, son of Theseus 
and brother of Acainas (q.v.). He and his brother, being 
shadowy figures, are often confused, both being lovers 
of Laodice and Phyllis. His part in the Trojan War is the 
doublet of his brother's. While returning he stayed in 
Thrace and there met Phyllis, a princess who fell in love 
with him. He left her, promising to return when he had 
settled ^airs at Athens, but she, weary with waiting, 
hanged herself and was turned into an almond-tree, 
which put forth leaves when Demophon came at last and 
embraced it (Servius on Verg. Eel. 5. 10; Hyg. Fab. 59; 
Ov. Her. 2). The Athenians claimed to possess the 
Palladium (q.v.), which came somehow into Demophon*# 
hands (Suidas s.v. em TlahXabitp; Clem. Al. Protr. p. 36, 
15 ff. Stahlin). H. J. R. 

DEMOSTHENES (1) (d. 413 b . c .), son of Mcisthenes, 
Athenian general. After an unsuccessful invasion of 
Aetolia in 426 he won two brilliant victories against a 
Peloponnesian and Ambraciot army invading Acamania. 
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In 425 his occupation of Pylos led to a most valuable 
success, the capture of a body of Spartan hoplites on the 
adjacent island of Sphacteria. He surprised Nisaea in 
424, but failed to take Megara, and in a triple attack on 
Boeotia, for which he was perhaps responsible, he was 
unable to land troops at Siphae, since the enemy was 
forewarned. In 413 he commanded the armament sent 
to reinforce Nicias at Syracuse. After failing to regain 
Epipolae by a night attack, he urged the abandonment of 
the siege, but evacuation was delayed until the Athenians 
lost control of the sea and were driven to attempt escape 
by land. The rearguard, led by Demosthenes, surren- 
dered on the sixth day, and he was subsequently exe- 
cuted. 

Though never a politician, Demosthenes favoured the 
war-party and collaborated with Cleon. His strategy 
tended to be over-elaborate, but he was a skilful tactician, 
and his gallant leadership in difficult situations merited a 
better fate. 

Thucydides, bks. 3, 4, 7. B. W. Henderson, The Great War 
between Athejts and Sparta (1927), chs. 4~(i and 9. H. D. W. 

DEMOSTHENES (2) (384-322 b.c.), the orator, son of 
Demosthenes of the deme Pacania in Attica. When D. 
was seven years old his father died, leaving the manage- 
ment of his estate to hia brothers, Aphobus and Demo- 
phon, and a friend, Therippides. The trustees mis- 
managed the business, and D. at the age of eighteen 
found himself almost without resources. He claimed his 
patrimony from his guardians, who spent three years in 
attempts to compromise. In the meantime, D. was 
studying rhetoric and legal procedure under Isaeus; at 
twenty-one he brought a successful action against his 
guardians, but two more years elapsed before he received 
the remnants of the property. He was now engaged in 
the profession of logographos, and was also giving lessons 
in rhetoric. The latter profession he followed certainly 
345 1 when public affairs began to engross hia atten- 
tion. 

2. He is said to have tried as a young man to speak 
in the Ecclesia, but to have failed, because his voice was 
weak and his delivery imperfect. We may set aside the 
legends of his declaiming with pebbles in his mouth and 
reciting on the sea-shore amid the thunder of the waves, 
but doubtless he submitted himself to a rigorous train- 
ing which partially overcame his disabilities, though, if 
we may believe Aeschines, he was not successful at ex- 
tempore speaking. Internal evidence justifies the tradi- 
tion that he carefully studied the works of Thucydides, 
Plato, and Isocrates. As a logographos he did not specia- 
lize in any one class of cases ; his extant speeches show a 
very wide range of subject and a remarkable grasp of 
legal technicalities. 

3. The reputation gained in private causes led to his 
being employed as an assistant to official prosecutors in 
public trials, and the speeches against Androtion, Timo- 
crates, and Anstocrates (355-352 d.c.) bear witness to 
his ability on this higher level. His first appearance in 
the courts was at the trial of Leptines (354) ; in the same 
year he spoke in the Ecclesia (On the Symmories) and 
again in 353 (For the people of Megalopolis), In 351 he 
started on his political career with the first of the famous 
series of Philippics, All the great political speeches fall 
within the period 351-340, when D, was in opposition. 
During this time a great change was coming over Greek 
politics. Philip, who had come to the throne of Macedon 
io 359, had in eight years united the seemingly incom- 
patible elements in his kingdom, created a national spirit 
out of tribal feuds, and established a national army, 
gradually throwing over the mercenaries on whom he at 
first relied. The Athenians had not hitherto realized the 
significance of the rise of this new power; D., with 
keener insight, foresaw the danger not only to Athens 
but to Gr^ liberty in general, and henceforward 


devoted hie life to the task of averting it. The splendid 
series of Philippic, Olynthiac, and other speeches ends 
with the Third Philippic, the finest of ffiem all. 

4. By the end of this period the anti-peace party, led 
by Hyperides and Lycurgus, had gained strength. A 
vigorous policy was pursued, and one of D.*s greatest 
triumphs was that he persuaded Athens to offer alliance 
to Thebes, her ancient enemy. After the battle of 
Chaeronca, 338 B.c., D. was engaged for a time in 
internal affairs, e.g. the repair of fortifications. In 336 
the death of Philip revived the hopes of the city-states, 
but the prompt action of Alexander shattered them. 
Alexander demanded that D., with other orators, should 
be surrendered to him, but they were saved by the inter- 
vention of Demades. 

5. In 344 D. had impeached Aeschines (De Falsa 
Legaticme) for his conduct in connexion with an embassy 
to Philip. Aeschines is accused of having, from corrupt 
motives, led the people into concluding a dishonourable 
peace; there was a strong presumption of Aeschines* 
guilt, but little proof, and he was acquitted. The enmity 
between the two orators smouldered on for many years, 
and finally burst out in the famous trial De Corona 1(3 30). 
Aeschines had accused Ctesiphon of illegality on three 
counts in proposing that a gold crown should be awarded 
to D.' (see Aeschines). This was a mere pretext, and 
the real issue was a review of the political life of the 
two opponents. Aeschines in his speech Against Ctesi- 
phon had discussed in detail the public actions of D. 
from 357 to 330; D. defended himself and made a 
vigorous counter-attack. Thej verdict was against Aes- 
chines, and modern opinion is inclined to accept it as 
just. 

6. The last phase of D.*s life begins with the mysteri- 
ous case of Harpalus; this man, who was governor of 
Babylon, accepting (in 324) a false rumour of Alexander's 
death, made off with the king’s treasure and sailed to 
Athens with 6,000 followers. On the motion of D., he 
was refused admittance, but on dismissing his army he 
was allowed to enter. Alexander demanded his surren- 
der, but D. temporized by proposing that he should be 
kept as a prisoner and the treasure stored in the Parthe- 
non. Harpalus subsequently escaped, and the treasure 
remaining was found to be short by 370 talents of the 
sum which he had declared. On the motion of D. himself 
the Areopagus made an investigation, and declared that 
D. had received 20 talents for helping Harpalus to escape. 
He was brought to trial and condenrmed to pay a fine of 
50 talents ; being unable to do so, he went into exile at 
Troezen. The extant speeches for the prosecution by 
Hyperides and Dinarchus are not explicit, and the 
question to what extent D. was guilty or innocent must 
remain undecided. 

7« On the death of Alexander (323) D. made a tour 
of the Peloponnese to organize a joint effort against 
Macedon. He was recalled from exile, and his fine paid 
from the public funds. After the victory of Antipater at 
Craimon, Athens received a Macedonian garrison, and 
Demades carried a decree for the execution of D. and 
Hyperides. D. took sanctuary in the temple of Posei- 
don at Calauria, but being pursued there he sucked 
poison concealed in the end of his pen, and so died (322). 
8. Works 

(a\ Private lazo-conrt speeches (SiKai). The series of 
private speeches begins with those against Aphobus and 
Onetor (363-362), in which D. claimed recovery of his 
property from his guardians, and continues throughout 
his life (Against Dionysodorus, 323-322). Several private 
speeches attributed (perhaps wrongly) to D. were de- 
livered on behalf of the Apollodorus who was D.’s 
opponent in the For Phormio. The speech For Phomdo 
(350) and the first Against Stephanas (349; the second 
Stephanas is undoubtedly spurious) raise a question of 
professional morality. Pasioni the banker, appointed his 
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chief clerk Phormio trustee for his sons; the elder son, 
Apollodorus, subsequently claimed a sum of money 
allegedly due to him, but Phormio proved that the claim 
had been settled some years previously. Apollodorus 
then prosecuted Stephanus, one of Phormio’s witnesses, 
for peijury. If, as Plutarch states, D. wrote Stephanm A 
as well as For Phormio, he was guilty of a serious breach 
of faith, for while the earlier speech extols Phormio’s 
character, the later one contains insinuations against him. 
The evidence for the authenticity of Stcphnnus A is, 
however, inconclusive (Paley and Sandys II, xxxix- 1 ; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes, 220-4). Aeschines 
asserts that D. showed to Apollodorus a speech com- 
posed for Phormio, but this may be a misrepresentation 
of some attempt by D. to act as mediator. 

The subjects of the private speeches include guardian- 
ship, inheritance, claims for payment, bottomry-loans, 
mining rights, forgery, trespass, assault, etc. In the 
Callicles (which has flashes of humour, seldom found in 
D.) the plaintiff alleges that the defendant has flooded 
Ilia land by blocking a watercourse; in the Conon, a 
brilliant piece of writing, combining Lysianic grace and 
Demosthenic force, some dissolute young rowdies and 
their father are summoned for assault. The Polycles 
gives a vivid picture of the trierarchic system. 

(b) Political law-court speeches {ypa(f>aL). Against 
Androtion (355), written for Diodorus, who prosecuted 
Androtion for an illegal proposal. Against Leptines (354), 
delivered by D. in person. Leptines proposed the 
abolition of the hereditary immunity from taxation 
granted to public benefactors. Against Timocrates (253), 
written for Diodorus. Timocrates proposed that Andro- 
tion and others, guilty of embezzlement, should be given 
an extension of time for repayment. Against Aristocrates 

(352) 1 written for Euthycles, is important as an authority 
for the law of homicide. Against Midias, 347 D.c. Midias, 
a personal and political enemy of D., had slapped the 
latter’s face at the Greater Dionysia when D. was 
providing a chorus. D. maintains that Midias has com- 
mitted sacrilege in assaulting a public official engaged on 
sacred duties. This powerful speech was greatly admired 
by Lord Brougham. It has flashes of effective irony 
(cf. § 174), and supplied [Longinus] (Subl. 20) with a 
fme example of the effect produced by repetition com- 
bined with asyndeton. On the Embassy, 344 n.c. D. 
accuses Aeschines of having been bribed by Philip to 
conclude a dishonourable peace. On the Crown (330; 
Bee above), the most famous of D.’s speeches, is long 
and lacking in systematic arrangement. It purports to be 
a defence of Ctesiphon, but the main theme is the con- 
trast between the speaker’s public life and that of Aes- 
chines, the prosecutor. The private life of Aeschines also 
comes in for severe treatment. Against Aristogiton, i and 
ii (325-324), an attempt to crush a sycophant. Weil con- 
siders the second spurious. Against Neaera and Against 
Theocrines (both c. 340) arc probably not by D. but by 
unknown contemporary writers. 

(r) Political speeches (Adyoi ov/ijSoifAcuriKOi). The 
earliest of these is the Symmories (354), in which, while 
discrediting a rumour that Persia is planning to invade 
Greece, D. urges the necessity of preparation and intro- 
duces a scheme of naval reform. In the Megalopolitans 

(353) supports the people’s request for help against 
Sparta; in Ae Liberty of the Rhodians (351) he supports 
the Rhodians’ request for help against Artemisia, widow of 
Mausolus of Caria. In the First Philippic (351) and the 
three Olynthiacs (349) D. emphasizes the rapid growth of 
Philip’s power, and the need to meet it with equal 
resolution. He hints in the First Olynthiac, and says 
openly in the Third, that the Theoric Fund must be 
used for military purposes, to aid Olynthus. In the 
Peace (346), while disapproving of the peace of Philo- 
crates, D* urges that, once made, it should be kept. In the 
Second Philippic (344) he exposes Philip's duplicity, and 


contrasts his singleness of purpose with Athenian vacilla- 
tion. In the Chersonese (341) he defends Diopeithes, an 
Athenian admiral, charged by Philip with plundering 
some of his subjects, and argues that Athenian admirals 
are compelled to shift for tliemselves if the State votes 
them no supplies. The Third Philippic (341), the finest 
of D.’s deliberative speeches, is characterized by its 
broader view of the political situation. It is no longer a 
question merely of Athenian interests; the liberty of 
Greece as a whole is threatened. The speech is extant 
in two forms, and it is generally believed that Demos- 
thenes was responsible for both ; but it is uncertain which 
is the final form. The Fourth Philippic suggests that 
Persia might be asked to help against Philip. The speech 
is a compilation, about one-third being taken from the 
Chersonese, while other passages may have been borrowed 
from speeches now lost. On the Halonnese (342), see 
IIEGESIPPUS (i). On the Treaty with Alexander is generally 
assigned to an unknown contemporary of D. The six 
Letters are doubtful, the Epitaphios and Eroticus almost 
certainly spurious. The collection of 56 prooemia may be 
genuine {see prooemium). 

9. D. had many rivals in his lifetime; but later critics 
considered him the greatest of the orators. His claim to 
greatness rests on his singleness of purpose, his obvious 
sincerity, and his lucid and convincing exposition of his 
argument. In many instances he produces a great effect 
by the use of a few ordinary words. In his most solemn 
moments his style is at its plainest and his language 
most moderate. A master of metaphor, he uses it 
sparingly, and hardly at all in his most impressive 
passages. His style varies infinitely according to circum- 
stances; sometimes as simple as Lysias, now polished 
like Isocrates, again almost as involved as Thucydides, 
he follows no scholastic rule; long and short periods 
follow each other, or are mingled with passages in the 
running style not according to any regular system. Thus 
his carefully prepared utterances give an impression of 
spontaneity. Such was his control of language that he 
was generally able to avoid hiatus (q.v.) without any 
dislocation of the order of words. He had an instinctive 
aversion to a succession of short syllables, and even 
tribrachs are of comparatively rare occurrence. 

10. In his public orations no personal enmity is 
allowed to interfere with his judgement; his political 
opponents are not abused or even mentioned by name; 
it is the policy, not its supporters, that he attacks. In the 
forensic speeches the case is different: not content with 
argument, the speaker calls up all his forces of irony, 
sarcasm, and invective. Ridiculous stories, probably 
false or at least much exaggerated, about the ancestry and 
private life of Aeschines served to raise a laugh at the 
time, but do not increase the orator’s reputation. 
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DEXIPPUS 


DEMOSTHENES (3) of Bithynia (? 2nd c. b.c.)» epic 
poet, author of Bithyniaca. 

FHG iv. 384-6. 

DENTATUS (i), Lucius Sicinius (or Siccius), called 
by ancient writers 'the Roman Achilles’, was a legendary 
embodiment of the civic and military virtues of the 
plebeians in their struggles against both patricians and 
external enemies. Since the chronology of his largely 
fictitious career was unknown, Siccius was later con- 
nected with the Decemvirs, by whose leader, Appius 
Claudius, he is said to have been treacherously murdered. 

P. T. 

DENTATUS (2), Manius Curius, Roman plebeian 
hero, consul in 290, 284 (suffectus), 275, 274 B.c. ; censor 
in 272. After ending the Samnite War (290), he con- 
quered Sabines (q.v.)(29o), Senones (284), Pyrrhus(275), 
Lucani (274). He triumphed in 290 (the sources incredibly 
say twice) and 275. About 289 Curius partly drained 
Lake Velinus anti in 272 commenced Rome’s second 
aqueduct (Amo Vetus). He died in 270. The rhetorical 
accounts of his humble birth, incorruptibility, and 
frugality resemble the tales told of C. Fabricius (q.v.) 
Luscinus, and derive largely from Cato who idealized 
him. 

Polyb. 2. ig; l.ivy, Fpif. ii nnd 14; Florus i. 13; Val. Max. 4. 3, 

6- 3. 4; Cic. 4. 15. 5. E. T. S. 

DENTISTRY in antiquity was part of general medicine ; 
diseases of the teeth were explained and treated in 
accordance with the theories on other diseases. The 
operative technique was excellent (the Hippocratic 
treatment of the fracture of the mandible is famous); 
extractions were performed at an early date. The 
methods of preserving the teeth, however, consisted 
mainly of medicinal and dietetic means ; fillings for that 
purpose were unknown. Loose teeth were fastened with 
gold wire (Hippocrates, TI. dpOpcov 32; The XII Tables 
10. 8). Toothache being considered a chronic disease and 
one of the greatest torments (Celsus 6. 9), hygienic 
prescriptions were extensively advocated. Cleansing of 
the teeth with tooth-powder, the tooth-pick (dentiscal- 
pium)t chewing (<T;^ivtj€tv rovs dSdvray) were recom- 
mended in addition to innumerable remedies against bad 
breath, a favourite topic of Latin epigrammatists. False 
teeth were set, but only by technicians, the artificial 
teeth being carved from ivory or other animal teeth. 
Such protheses, used by the Etruscans and Romans, 
served primarily to hide physical defects and to correct 
deficiencies of speech, but had probably to be removed 
before meals. Physicians and dentists refrained from 
making protheses, either on account of their technical 
insufficiency, or because their importance for the process 
of digestion was not appreciated. 

V. Guerini, A History of Dentistry (U.S.A. 1909), Burveya the 
Etruscan excavations and other archaeoloj^ical findings. K. SudhofT, 
Gesch. d. Zahnhetlkunde* (1926), dissertations on ancient authors 
enumerated, pp. 75, 97, 102. W. Artelt, 'Gesch. d. Anatomic d. 
Kiefer u. d. ZMme, Janus 1929. In'itruments, J. S. Milne, Surgical 
Instruments in Greek and Roman Times (1907). L. £. 

DEPORT ATIO, see exsilium, relegatio. 

DERCETO, see atargatis. 

DETERMINISM, see fate. 

DETESTATIO SACRORUM. A patrician, if sui 
iuris, had certain rites belonging to his gens (sacra 
gentilicia) to perform. If, therefore, he wished to become 
legally the son of a member of another gens (arrogatio) 
or cease to be a patrician (transitio ad plebem), he must, 
after investigation by the pontifices to make sure that the 
rites of his own gens did not become extinct, attest before 


them and the comitia calata that he renounced them. 
This was called detestatio sacrorum. See Gellius 5. 19. 
5-10; 15. 27. 3, cf. 7. 12. i; Cicero, Dom. 34 ff., OraU 
144; Servius on Aen. 2. 156; Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. 
ii 3 . 37; hi. 38 f., 136 ff. H. J. R. 

DEUCALION (JevicoAtcuv), name of several mytho- 
logical persons, the only important one being Prome- 
theus’ son, the Greek Noah. When Zeus flooded the 
earth in wrath at the sins of the Bronze Age, or of Lycaon 
(q.v. 2), he and his wife Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
by Prometheus’ advice built an ark (Aapvaf, Apollod. i. 
47) and floated in it till the waters subsided. When their 
ark grounded, they were advised by Themis, or Hermes, 
to throw their mother’s bones over their shoulders. 
Realizing that this meant the stones of the earth, they 
did so, and those thrown by Deucalion became men, 
those thrown by Pyrrha, women (Ov. Met. i. 318 ff.; 
Apollod, I. 46 ff.). They became the parents of Hellcn 
(q.v. ; ibid. 49). H. J. R. 

DEVA, the river Dee, whence the name was applied to 
the legionary fortress at its mouth, modern Chester. 
The earliest discovered occupation is c. a.d, 70, and the 
permanent fortress with stone buildings was probably 
constructed by Agricola in 79 (ILS 3704a), perhaps for 
Legio II Adiutrix and XX Valeria victrix. A reconstruc- 
tion soon after may denote reorganization when II 
Adiutrix left (c. 86). Another rebuilding after 150, 
following extensive destruction, may be connected with 
the evacuation of the garrison for Albinus’ campaigns 
(196). Portions of the fortress wall of block-work with 
internal towers (enclosing c. 56 acres), the praetorium, 
two other colonnaded buildings (scholae?), and typical 
'legionary* barrack blocks are known ; there was an extra- 
mural amphitheatre, and extensive civil settlements and 
cemeteries. 

F. Haverfield, Catalogue of Inscribed Stones (1900); R. G. Colling- 
wood, Archaeology of Roman Britain (1930), 19-23; P. H. Lawson, 
Chester Archaeological Journal xxvii. 163-9; C. E. Stevens, ib. xxxv. 
49-«;2* For recent work, R. Newstead ib. xxix. 1-40 (amphitheatre); 
xxxlii. S-ny; xxxiv. 5-46; Liverpool Annals xxii. 19-30; xxiii. 3-50. 

C. E.‘S. 

DEVERRA, see pilumnus. 

DEVOTIO. It was open to a Roman general, if the 
battle was going against him, to vow (deuouere) himself 
and the enemy’s army with him to Tellus and the Manes 
(Livy 8. 9. 4 ff.). He wore his ceremonial costume (toga 
praetexta), with his head covered (uelato capite) and his 
feet on a weapon (telum, probably a spear or javelin; 
perhaps to bring himself into direct contact with Mars, 
cf. Mars Hasta). One hand touched his chin (? cf. the 
dedicator holding the door-post of the temple he dedi- 
cates, see coNSECRATio). He then recited after a pontifex 
a formula of prayer asking for victory and the destruction 
of the enemy. At the end of this, he said : legtones auxi- 
liaque hostium mecum deis manibus Tellurique deuoueo. 
Then, girt with the cinctus Gahinus (see gabii), he sought 
death among the enemy. He might, however, substitute 
for himself any soldier from a legion (ibid. 10. ii), pre- 
sumably with a corresponding change of formula. If he 
or his substitute was killed, the gods had clearly accepted 
the vow and must therefore accept the rest of it. If the 
substitute was not killed, but the victory won, an image 
at least 7 feet high must be buried in his place ; if the 
general was not killed, he could never again offer 
sacrifice acceptably. The enemy must not get the weapon 
on which he had stood. H. J. R. 

DEXIPPUS, Publius Herennius (fl. c. a.d. 253-76), 
Athenian Sophist and statesman, published a Xpovitcq 
ioTopia to a.d. 269-270 in twelve books, a history of the 
Diadochi in four books, and ZkoOlko,, a work on the 
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DIALECTS, GREEK 


Gothic Wars from a.d. 238 to Aurelian, preserved largely 
in Zosimus. In rhetorical composition and in style he 
follows Thucydides. 

FGrH ii a, p. 452; c, p. 304; E. Schwartz, PW v. 2«8. 

A. II. McD. 

DI GONSENTES, see consentes di. 

DI PATRII, see theoi patrooi. 

DI PENATES, see penates. 

DIADEM (hLdhr]fia), a blue band with white spots 
which was fastened round the Persian lung’s upright 
head-dress, the tiara. When Alexander conquered 
Darius he adopted this band as an emblem of royal 
power, and his example was followed by his successors. 
Refused by Julius Caesar in 44 n.c., the symbol of Orien- 
tal monarchy was adopted by Constantine in a.d. 325 
and became part of the insignia of the Roman emperors. 

F. A. W. 

DIADOCHI (Jta8o;^oi, ‘Successors*). This term was 
applied in a special sense to the more important of 
Alexander the Great's officers wffio ultimately partitioned 
his empire, viz. Antigonus I, Antipater, Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy I, Seleucus I (qq.v.). The ‘age of 
the Diadochi' represents a period extending from Alexan- 
der’s death (323 B.c.) at least to the battle of Ipsus (301), 
which ended the efforts of Antigonus I (q.v.) to re- 
assemble the whole empire under his own rule, and 
perhaps to the battle of Corupedium (281), which fixed 
the main political boundaries of the Hellenistic world 
for the next century. G, T. G. 

DIAERESIS, see METRE, GREEK, II (l). 

DIAGORAS, lyric poet, of Melos. Though Eusebius- 
jerome gives \\\% floruit as 466 B.c,, he seems to have been 
active in the last quarter of the fifth century (Ar. Av, 
1071 ff.. Nub. 828 ff.). Renowned for his atheism (Cic. 
Nat. D. I. 2, 63), he disparaged the Mysteries (schol. 
Ar. Av. 1071 ; Lys. 6, 17), was condemned to death, and 
fled (Diod. Sic. 13. 6). Fragments, perhaps from 
Encomia^ show no trace of atheism, and the story was 
that he lost his faith because the gods did not punish 
a man who broke his oath (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 9. 53). 

Text; E. Diehl, Anth. Lvr. Grace, ii. 126-7. Criticism: U. yon 
Wilamowitz-Muellcndorff, Texts, d. griech. Lyr. (1900), 80-4. 

C. M. B. 

DIALECTIC. If Aristotle really said that Zeno dis- 
covered dialectic (Diog. Laert. 9. 25), he was inaccurate. 
Zeno set the example of exploring the consequences of an 
hypothesis, and Socrates set the example of seeking 
truth by question and answer alone; but the creator of 
the notion of dialectic was Plato (Resp. 531-9, and 
Adam’s commentary, esp. ii. 168-79). He regards it as 
the highest of human arts, by which men attain the 
greatest insight into the best things. It deals solely with 
the unseen, not even using the visible as an aid. Its only 
medium is speech, the responsible use of question and 
answer in the pursuit of truth. He represents it sometimes 
as the synopsis of the one in the many and the many in 
the one, by which we defme realities and discern which 
fall under which; sometimes as the exploration of the 
consequences of an hypothesis, by which we render our 
opinions more systematic. Once he suggests that dialectic 
can ultimately overcome its hypothetical character and 
reach the ‘unhypothesized beginning* (Resp. sub). 
For Aristotle (see Top. i. 1-2 and Soph. EL 34), its 
hypothetical character makes it inferior to deduction from 
premisses known to be true. Nevertheless, it has its 
uses: (i) ultimate premisses, which cannot themselves 
be deduced, can sometimes be made evident by exploring 
the consequences of their denial, and that is hypothetical 


thinking; (2) dialectic provides good training; (3) even 
winning the argument is worth something, and Aris- 
totle’s handbook of dialectic, the Topics ^ gives dispro- 
portionate attention thereto. See R. Robinson, Plato's 
Earlier Dialectic (1941), 65-96. R. R. 

DIALECTS, GREEK. From the imcriptional evidence 
it appears that each of the Greek city-states possessed 
and used in its public documents its own individual 
dialect. This multitude of dialects falls into three dis- 
tinct groups: (i) Attic-Ionic, spoken in Attica, the Ionic 
colonies on the southern seaboard of Asia Minor, and 
certain islands; (2) Achaean, comprising {d) Aeolic in 
Lesbos and the neighbouring mainland and, with an 
admixture of West Greek elements, in Thessaly and 
Boeotia; (&) Arcado-Cyprian, which is not employed in 
extant literature; (3) West Greek comprising (a) North- 
West Greek in Phocis, Locris, Elis, and Actolia, and (b) 
Doric in the Peloponnese and the Doric colonies in 
various islands and Magna Graecia. 

2 . The dialects of the literary texts are not identical 
with those that appear in the inscriptions. This is not 
due merely to manuscript corniption but to the strict 
literary formalism that forced a Greek writer to use the 
traditional language of the genre he was practising in 
preference to his native dialect. The dialect was, in fact, 
regarded as an integral part of the particular art form. 
Thus the epic dialect, arising from a fusion of Aeolic and 
Ionic elements, was utilized by all writers of Greek epic 
down to Byzantine times. The elegy was a creation of 
the lonians. Yet because the hexameter was tradition- 
ally wedded to the epic dialect, it is this dialect (in an 
ionicized form) that appears in elegy whether by lonians 
like Archilochus and Callinus, the Laconian Tyrtaeus, 
the Athenian Solon, or the Megarian Theognis. Similarly 
the choric ode was developed among the Dorians; con- 
sequently Pindar, a Boeotian, Bacchylides, an Ionian, 
and the Attic dramatists must give their language at least 
a Doric flavour. It was because of this traditionalism in 
language that only few of the Greek local dialects 
achieved literary rank, and even these few discard much 
that would have seemed narrow and provincial. In this 
respect, too, Greek art idealized: the language itself 
represents a compromise between individual and local 
peculiarities. 

3. The Epic Dialect is basically Ionic, the most 

characteristic features of which are the change of d>Tj, 
the V ephelkustikon, the pronouns tJ/acTs, vpdlsj 

v/xds, the particle dv and the infinitive in -vai, and verbal 
forms in -oav (cSocav, e^eoav, etc.). It contains, further, 
numerous Aeolic elements such as dfifie, viifMc, etc., 
datives in -caai, genitives in -010, infinitives in -/iei/(at), 
and the particle k€. The dialect exhibits, further, 
features from different chronological stages of the lan- 
guage, and there can be little doubt that so composite 
and artificial a language is a product of a long poetical 
tradition which passed from an Aeolic to an Ionic sphere. 

4. The language of Hesiod is practically identical 
with that of Homer. He has a few Aeolisms absent from 
Homer which may come from his native Boeotian — atvrj- 
fii, rpvqKovTtnv, etc. We find, further, Dorisms derived 
possibly from Locris, where he settled: rcropa, ‘they 
were*, acc. plur. -dy, and participles like hriads. Tl he epic 
dialect exercised a strong influence on all subsequent 
poetry, which constantly exhibits such features as -010, 
-caai, the omitted augment, and the inconsistent treat- 
ment of f . 

5. Melic Poetry. The intensely personal character 
of this genre precluded any rigid formalism of language. 
The poems of Sappho and Alcaeus are written in their 
native Lesbian dialect. Characteristic are the o in trrpd- 
TOff, Ppox^^^t etc., the diphthongs in avoir, vovotr, 
X^varo, etc., the diphthong which appears after the loss 
of V before r (Traura, ilfotcra, AiVoura, and the acc. plur. 
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amAaiSf irrc^avoty, ctcOi the double consonants in 
€fj,/iii, etc., datives in -ewi, 

infinitives in -/xevat, and the -/i( conjugation of con- 
tracted verbs (icdA-n/u-t, etc.). It would be absurd to 
attribute hyper-Aeolisms to native speakers. It follows 
that (f>aLfHj KpovlBai^f and the like are later corruptions. 

6 . Anacreon of Teos used his native Ionic with but 
few Aeolisms or epicisms (Trrcpvycacri, d;favoio, Saicpod- 
cacra, etc.). 

7. Corinna of Tanagra wrote in Boeotian. Charac- 
teristic are fo>to (cVda/xiov), preservation of f (fd- 
SofJLTj), verbal forms in -v6l and -vBrjf icuv for cyoi, to , 
TiV, T€ov^f TctvfoT crv ctc., and pavd = yvmj. The text in 
our version appears with the later orthography (at >17, 
r}>€i, ct>i, ot>o). The usual epic features are present. 

8. For the Ctioiuc Ode the traditional dialect was 

Doric, the chief characteristics of which are the retention 
of d and f, the preservation of the group ri (StScori, 
ft/cart, etc.), aorists in -fa (fStVafa), the article rot, ra/, 
I St pers. plur. in -ftc? (</»cpo^es‘), futures in -oeoi, and 
the particle #ca, Aleman, though he writes in the language 
of Sparta, nevertheless avoids certain local peculiarities 
such as the change of intervocalic -a- to -/i- {Ilohoihav). 
In view of the influence of Lesbian Melic poetry on the 
choric ode it is not surprising that Apollonius (Pron. 107. 
13) describes Aleman as AloXli^iov. Aeolir. 

features are kX^vvo., etc. Epic influence 

is apparent in tS/ievat, TraiSeo-cn, the free augment, etc. 
As with Corinna, the orthography of our text has been 
modernized: trtd? { 6 f 6 s) embodies a change of 6 >s 
first attested in the fourth century d.c. 

9. The language of the other poets of this genre 
(Stesichorus, Ibycus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar) 
has no such close connexion with a local dialect. It is an 
artificial creation, a mixture, varying with the individual 
author, of Aeolic, Ionic, and epic elements with the basic 
Doric, which is progressively reduced to a few representa- 
tive elements such as d, genitives like KpoviBa, Movadv, 
and verbal forms like irriaaovri. 

10. Iambic and Trochaic poetry were written in 
Ionic. Hipponax, in particular, and his imitator Hcrodas, 
used an especially popular variety containing many non- 
Hellenic words. Solon, however, apart from quotations 
and reminiscences of epic and Ionic poetry, used his 
native Attic dialect. This dialect appears, further, in the 
trimeters and tetrameters of Attic drama. It has been 
suggested that the few Doric elements present indicate 
a possible Doric origin of this particular art form. 

IX. Comedy. Both Epicharmus and Sophron em- 
ployed the popular dialect of Syracuse, where the com- 
mon Doric was infused with local peculiarities such as 
tf/lv (a^iV), KLKpap.1 (KcpawvpLi)^ Kappwv {KpidGwv). 
Even BO popular a genre, however, did not wholly escape 
the influence of epic and tragedy. 

X2. Pastoral Poetry. The dialects affected by 
Theocritus (epic in Id, 12, 22, and 25, I./esbian in 28-30, 
and ‘choral* Doric in 16-18 and 24) have that combina- 
tion of the learned and the artificial that we expect from 
an Alexandrian poet. Even the fuller Doric, in which the 
majority of the idylls are written, has been designated a 
‘salon -Doric*. For while it contains the common Doric 
features enumerated above, its artificiality is revealed by 
hyper-Doric forms like ^lAdoo). The dialect contains a 
few more locally restricted Dorisms such as the acc. 
plur. in -Off, ivrl « infinitives in -cv, and the 
2nd pers. sing, in -cff (oupicrSfff), which may derive from 
the Doric of Sicily or Cos. The usual epic elements are 
present (see above). Aeolic colouring is given by the 
predominance of participial forms in -oioa, but yeXdoura 
18 hyper-Aeolic for ycAawra. 

13. Epigram. The earliest inscriptional epigrams 
were written in the local dialects, so that even the Ionian 
Simonides composed the epigrams he wrote for Doric 
dtiei in a conventional Doric. The local peculiarities of 


the epigrams have often been obscured in the tradition : 
thus the manuscript version of the epitaph on the 
Corinthians who fell at Salamis contains the words nor* 
cVato/iev, whereas the stone itself presents the Doric 
TTOK €valop.cs. The poets of this genre drew largely on 
Homeric material in composing their hexameters, but the 
oldest epigrams exhibit fewest traces of this influence. 
It is noteworthy that even such borrowings assume a 
native guise: thus Iloa^ihdwvi dvafcn appears in a 
Corinthian epigram as IloT€ihdfwvi pdvaicn, 

14. Prose. A prose literature was first developed in 
Ionia, and Ionic became the language of historical and 
scientific prose: representative names are Hecataeus of 
Miletus, Antiochus of Syracuse, Hellanicus of Lesbos, 
and Hippocrates from Cos; even the Athenian Thucy- 
dides gave his history an Ionic flavour by avoiding local 
Attic peculiarities such as tt and pp. The early Xoyoypd(f>oi 
wrote in a simple unadorned Ionic. Herodotus, however, 
was a more self-conscious artist and dignified his native 
Ionic with archaic speech forms^uncontracted verbs, 
iterative imperfects (Troiecncc), and the numerous epic 
expressions which earned him the epithet *OpLrjpLKWTaTOs. 

15. Our estimate of the Homeric elements in tfie 
dialect of Herodotus must be linked wkh an examination 
of the textual tradition, for our manuscripts present a 
picture of his dialect which can hardly be authentic. We 
find hyper-Ionic forms like Kpohew, and suspicion i$ 
cast on the genuineness of the uncontracted verb forms 
by impossibilities such as xeerat, which is a false resolu- 
tion of Kclrai. Moreover, the fact that another hyper- 
form vovaog is identical with the Homeric form, where 
it is metrically conditioned, whereas the derived verb, 
%vhich does not occur in Homer, has the normal form 
voaiw suggests that the text of Herodotus was corrupted 
at an early date by editors ignorant of the Ionic dialect 
who ‘ionicized* his language while regarding the Homeric 
epics as a source of early Ionic. Thus they took the 
omission of the augment to be an Ionic trait. This led 
to curious misunderstandings. The augmented imper- 
fect of opdoj, for instance, was •ijfopaov, which in Ionic 
would appear as iwpojv. The editors ionicized this by 
omitting the first vowel, so that the manuscripts present 
the impossible wpwv, the true unaugmented form being 
opwv. Ionic, further, was distinguished from Attic by 
the crasis of o-|-a>aj: thus ccoutw contrasts with Attic 
iavrw. It is perhaps to a false generalization of this equiva- 
lence of wv and av in the respective dialects that we owe 
the Herodotean SwvpLa. At any rate this form never 
appears in the inscriptions, which present, on the con- 
trary, examples of Oaviiwv, 6avp.acLS. Similarly the 
extension of the form avreoiv to the masculine and 
neuter rests on a misunderstanding of the relationship 
of the true Ionic feminine form avrewv to the contracted 
Attic a&rwv. Both rest on an early aurdcuv, which in 
primitive Ionic would appear as avnjwv. 

X6. The KbiviJ. The liquidation of the independent 
city-states and the political unification of Greece encom- 
passed the destruction of the ancient dialects and their 
absorption into a new common language. Xenophon, 
who passed his life among Greeks of different origin and 
dialect, epitomizes this process and may be regarded as 
the first writer of the Koivq. It was in this common 
language that the Septuagint and the Greek New Testa- 
ment were written. In the first century the archaist 
revival we know as Atticism strove to approximate the 
language of prose literature to that of classical Attic. In 
spite of numerous revolts this archaistic literary language 
has maintained itself against the increasingly divergent 
popular language, so that the modem Greek must learn 
the Kadap^vovaa which he writes in addition to the 
SrifioTLKrj which he speaks. 


A. Thumb, Handbueh dtr ^piiehuehmt THdUku (loeo* and ed. 
Pt. I, lopa); C. p. Buck, Gmk Diahets (1718); A. MwUet, 
Aperpu d unt hitUMre d$ la kmgug graeque (1930). L. R. I? 
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DIALECTS, ITALIC. Latin together with Oscan and 
Umbrian as well aa the dialects of various mountain 
tribes of central Italy^ Marsi, Marrucini, Hemici, Vestini, 
etc., forms the Italic branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages. This excludes, in the north, Celtic, 
Ligurian (now generally considered Indo-European, cf. 
Kretschmer, Kuhn’s Zeitschr. /. vgL Sprachforschung, 
38. 108), and Venetic (of Illyrian origin) ; in central Italy, 
Etruscan (q.v.) ; and, in the south, Messapian (probably 
Illyrian in descent). But the term Italic Dialects is more 
commonly confined to Oscan and Umbrian, the two 
chief non-Latin dialects of the group. Oscan inscriptions 
have been found in Samnium, Campania, Apulia, 
Lucania, Druttium, but Pompeii, and more recently 
Capua, have furnished most. The earliest are coin- 
legends of c. 450-350 B.C., while the latest are grafiiti 
from the walls of Pompeii after the first earthquake in 
A.D. 63. Most are written in the Oscan alphabet, which 
is derived through Etruscan from Chalcidic Greek. But 
a few, including the longest, the Tabula (q.v.) Bantina, 
are in the Latin alphabet, while others from south Italy 
are in Greek. Oscan was more than a mere patois. 
While Latin was still confined to Rome and Latium, 
Oscan was the chief language of central Italy. Our 
knowledge of Umbrian is derived almost entirely from 
the Tabulae (q.v.) Iguvinae, a more extensive document 
than any representing any other dialect save Latin. Some 
of the tablets are written in the Umbrian alphabet, 
also derived through Etruscan from Greek, the rest in 
the Latin alphabet. The following are some of the 
main features which distinguish Osco-Umbrian from 
Latin. 

(а) Phonology 

(i) <7“ appear as p, b (Latin gw, u) : O. pis, U. pisi 
(= quis). O. bivus (= vivi). 

(ii) Syncope of short medial vowels : O. actud ( = agito). 

(iii) nd>nn: O. upsannam (= operandam). 

(iv) s retained before nasals: O. fisnam (= fanum), 
U. sesna (— cena). 

(v) hh, dh>f: O. tfei, U. tefe (= tibi). 

(vi) kt>ht, pt>ft: O. Uhtavis (= Octavius), O, 
serif tas, U. screhto (= scriptae). 

(vii) ks>ss, s: O. destr8t(= dextra est). 

(б ) Morphology 

(i) First decl. gexiit. sing, ends in ~ds (cf. paterfamilias), 
also nomin. plur. 

(ii) Second decl. genit. sing, ends in -eis; dat. sing, in 
oi ; nomin. plur. both nouns and pronouns in -ds ; genit. 
plur. only in -dm. 

(iii) Third decl. genit. sing, in -eis (from i stems); 
accus. sing, of consonantal stems in -om (from o stems) ; 
in the nomin. plur. consonantal and vocalic stems are 
kept distinct, the former ending in ~Ss with syncope of 
the e, the latter in -es as in Latin : O. humuns{=^ homines) 
but iris (= tres). 

(iv) In the verb, moods, tenses, voices are like Latin, 
but 

(fl) Present infin. active ends in -om : O. ezum, U. erom 
(*= esse). 

(6) Future indie, has -s- (it is a short vowel s- aorist 
subjunctive): O. deiuast (= iurabit) U. ferest 
(« feret). 

(c) Future perfect has -ur-: O. dicust (“ dixerit), 
U, bemat (= venerit). 

(</) Characteristic of the perfect is an -/- type: O. 
mkdafed («« decrevit). Oscan has also a perfect, 

and Umbrian an -/- and -nAii- perfect, but the -w- 
and •^s-types of Latin are lacking. 

(e) A peculiar third sing, passive is c.g. O. tahrafirp 
U. ferar (— feiatur). 


(c) Syntax 

The syntax is very similar to the La^n with some 
differences in case-usage. Thus 

(i) the locative is quite common: O. eisei terei (= in eo 
territorio). 

(ii) Genitive of time : O. zicolom XXX nessimum{^ in 
diebus XXX proximis). 

(iii) The genitive of respect is much less restricted 
than in Latin. 

(/f) Vocabulary 

There is a considerable number of words in Osco- 
Umbrian which do not appear at all or in the same form 
in Latin, though they can be paralleled in other Indo- 
European languages: 

c.g. her- (= velle): O. herest, U. heri. Cf. 

touta- (= civitas); O. toutad praesentid (— populo 
praesente). 

medes- (= ius) : O. meddiss, U. mersto (= iustum). Cf. 
modus. 

hontro- (= inferus) : O. huntruis (= inferis), U. hondra 
(= infra). 

ner- (= vir): O. nerum (genit. plur.), U. ner/ (accus. 
plur.). Cf. Nero. 

pur- (= ignis): IJ. pure-to (= ab igne). Cf. TTvp. 
ais- (= sacer): O. aisusis (= sacrificiis). Cf. Etrus. 
aisar (= dei), L. aestimo. 

Peculiar to Oscan are, e.g. : 

deiua- (= iurare) connected with •deiyo (= d us). 
egmo- (= res). O. egmazum (genit. plur.). 
eituam{— pecuniae). Also in Marrucinian. 
feihdss {= muros). Cf. Telcos: same root as "L. Jingo, 
figura. 

puklum(— filium). Also Paelignion puclois(= pueris). 
tanginom (= sententiam). Cf. L. longer e and Engl, 
‘think*. 

Peculiar to Umbrian are, e.g. 

anouihimu (= induitor). Same root as L. induo, exuo. 
gomia (= gravidas). Cf. L. gemo and yipw. 
nertru (= sinistro). Cf. veprepos. 
uend- (— vertere) ; U. afuiuendu(== avertito). Cf. Engl, 
‘wind*. 

Many words are used in a sense either unknown in 
Latin or passing out of use. Thus 

O. kasit (= caret) means decet, oportet. 

O. castrous (= castrum), U. castruo means fundus. 

O. cameis(= caro), U. karu means ‘portion’, cf. Ktlpw. 

But Umbrian also has the meaning 'piece of flesh’. 
U. emantur{— accipiantur) shows the original meaning 
of Latin emo, ‘take’, found in compounds adimo, 
demo. 

O. urust (oro) is used in the technical sense 'plead, 
argue’ : cf. Festus ‘orare antiques dixissc pro agere’. 

Bibliography 
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DIALEXEIS, see dissoi logoi. 

DIALOGUE, GREEK. Diogenes Laertius (3. 48) 
defines a dialogue as 'a discourse consisting of question 
and answer on some philosophical or political subject, 
with due regard to the characters of the persons intro- 
duced and the choice of diction’. It is essentially a 
liLp-tjois, an artistic reproduction of 'good talk* or 
informal discussion in which, while a single theme is 
pursued, some digression and inconsequence is permis- 
sible and proper; the theme must be of more than 
topical interest, though it usually arises out of the ex- 
periences of particular persons at a particular time* 
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2 . The most important source of dialoj^e was the 
actual conversation of Socrates with all and sundry ; yet 
the EwKpariKo^ Adyos is foreshadowed in the incorpora- 
tion of quasi-philosophical conversations in the narrative 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, notably that between 
Solon and Croesus (Hdt. i. 30-2) and the Melian 
Dialogue (Thuc. 5. 85-113). The influence of Attic 
Drama is also plain, and the affinity to dialogue of the 
Mimes of Sophron is recognized by Aristotle. 

3. The earliest Socratic dialogues may have been 

simply notes taken by those who talked with or listened 
to Socrates (cf. PI. Tht. 142-3); later these developed 
into freer in the hands of Plato, Xenophon, 

Aeschines (of whom considerable fragments survive), and 
other disciples. Platons dialogues differ widely in literary 
merit : some show supreme dramatic power and artistry ; 
in others the dialogue form becomes almost a convention, 
the chief speaker (sometimes an unnamed * stranger’) a 
mouthpiece for Plato’s own teaching, and the interlocu- 
tors otiose. Of the earlier works Jaeger’s saying is true, 
that ‘his desire was to show the philosopher in the drama- 
tic instant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt 
and conflict visible’ ; for such an aim dialogue was wholly 
suitable. 

4. Aristotle’s dialogues, extant only in fragments, won 
him high literary fame in antiquity. Most were written 
before the death of Plato. Although some fragments 
show Aristotle still retaining the Socratic technique of 
question and answer, his usual method was probably 
that of long expository speeches, like those in Cicero’s 
dialogues, with the leader (sometimes Aristotle himself) 
summing up. 

5« After a long and almost total eclipse, dialogue 
reappears with Plutarch and Lucian. Some fourteen 
genuine dialogues of Plutarch survive, philosophical or 
semi-philosophical in character. His best work lacks 
Plato’s depth and dramatic power, yet has a quiet charm 
and illuminates for us the interests of contemporary 
cultured society. In Lucian the influences of Socratic 
dialogue, the New Comedy, and Menippus combined 
to stimulate a genius unique amongst ancient writers. 
Though he employed many other forms, his fame rests 
principally on his satiric dialogues, brilliant exposures 
of every sort of dogma, prejudice, and humbug. In the 
twilight of classical antiquity dialogue is still represented 
in the work of Julian and Synesius. 

AtschincB Socraticua, ed. H. Krauss (Teubner, 1911)-, Aristotle, 
Fragments, cd. Valentin Rose (Teubner, 1886); A. and M. Croiset, 
Histoire de la litt. grecque (19 10-14) 'i* (Plato, Xenophon, etc.), v 
(Plutarch and Lucian) ; M. Croiset, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de 
Lucien (1882); H. W. and F. G. Fowler, Lucian (Engl. Transl. 
with introduction, 1905); R. Hirzel, Der Dialog \ id. 'Plutarch* 

(Das ICrbe der Alton iv, 1912); W. Jaeger, Aristotdes (1923; Engl. 
Transl. by R. Robinson). R. H. 

DIALOGUE, LATIN. The art of dramatic dialogue 
early attained a high proficiency in Rome, especially in 
the comedies of Plautus and l^erence, the Roman public 
being quite keen to appraise the quick give and take of 
conversation, as is shown by the popularity of the 
altercationes in forensic rhetoric (Cic. Brut. 164). Dia- 
logue played a considerable part in the Satura from the 
time of Ennius, one of whose saturae seems to have been 
.a dialogue between Mors and Vita\ and many satires 
of Lucilius, Horace, and Persius arc largely dialogue, 
though it plays a smaller part in Juvenal. Prose dialogue 
at Rome began with M. Junius Brutus, who composed 
liis three books De lure Civili in the form of dialogues with 
his son (Cic. De Or, 2. 224). These, like Cicero’s, and 
the Roman dialogue generally, followed the Aristotelian 
rather than the Platonic model : the principal part in each 
dialogue was played by one interlocutor (sometimes the 
author himself) who expounded his view dogmatically 
in long speeches, the part of the other characters being 
reduced to a minimum. Each dialogue was preceded by 
a raise en sekne giving the place and the occasion of, with 


the names of the participants in, the conversation. 
Cicero’s long series begins with the political dialogues, 
De Republica and De Legibus, proceeds to the rhetorical 
dialogues {De Oratore, Orator, and Brutus), and ends with 
the philosophical and theological Academica, De Finibus, 
Tusculanae Disputationes, De Divinatione, De Natura 
Deorum, etc. While Cicero’s dialogues reproduced the 
conversation and manners of high society, a less polished, 
though not more Roman, stratum was represented in 
Varro’s dialogue De Re Rustica, Seneca’s dialogi are 
dialogues only in name. I'he prose dialogue is taken 
up into the novel in Petronius* Satyricon and to a less 
extent in Apuleius* Metamorphoses. I’acitus’ Dialogus 
resumes the Ciceronian tradition in its discussion of the 
decline of oratory ; but the art is almost lost by the time 
of Boethius’ De Consolatione. Minucius Felix used the 
dialogue form in his Octavius in the interest of Christian 
polemic, a use which persisted till the time of St. 
Augustine. 

R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (2 voU. 1895); R. E. Jones in AJPhil. lx. 3 
(*939)» 307 If- K. M. H. 

DIANA (root DI, cf. Zeus, lup-piter; probably ‘bright 
one’, which says notliing for or against ancient and 
modem theories of her identity with the moon),i an 
Italian goddess anciently identified with Artemis (q.V-)- 
Altheim (Griechische Goiter, 93 ff.) supposes her c\ilt 
actually derived from that of Artemis Oithia, throu^rh 
Etruria, but see A. E. Gordon in Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
Ixiii (1932), 177 ff.; California Pubs, in Class. Arch, ii 
(1934)? II- Her cult was widespread ; see Birt in Roscher’s 
Lexikon i. 1003-4 for details. One of her most famous 
shrines was on Mt. Tifata near Capua (Veil. 2. 25. 4 and 
elsewhere in literature, supported by much inscriptional 
evidence); the name Tifata means ‘holm-oak-grove’ 
(Festus, 503. 14 Lindsay), which suits Diana’s character 
as a wood-goddess (see below) excellently. Most famous 
of all was her ancient cult near Aricia (on the shore of 
the volcanic lake known as Speculum Dianae, below the 
modem Nemi, i.e. nemus). Her temple stood in a grove, 
and the cult is said to have been founded by Egerius 
Baebius (?) of Tusculum, dictator Latinus (Cato, Orig. 
2, fr. 21 Jordan). It was therefore an old religious centre 
of the Latin League and it is probable, though direct 
proof is lacking, that the foundation of her temple on the 
Aventine, traditionally by Servius lullius (Livy 1. 45. 
2 ff.), was an attempt to transfer the headquarters of 
this cult to Rome, along with, what Livy mentions (ibid. 
3), the headship of the League. See further REX nemo- 
KENSis, and for the Massiliote and Ephesian connexions 
of the Aventine temple, see artemis. 

That she was largely a goddess of women is shown by 
the processions of women in her honour at Aricia 
(Prop. 2. 32. 9~io; Ov. Fasti 3. 268-9), also by the 
character of many of the votive offerings there, which 
have clear reference to children and childbirth; see 
further Frazer on Ovid, ibid. 267, Wissowa RK 248. 
That she is a moon-goddess (see Preller-Jordan, Romische 
Mythologies i. 312) is an idea resting on no real evidence 
(cf. jANUs). Warde Fowler {Religious Experience, 235) 
plausibly calls her a ‘wood-spirit’, for certainly she is 
commonly worshipped in wooded places. The central 
idea of her functions would seem to have been fertility, 
especially human, though probably not confined to that ; 
for thJ development of such a deity into one of political 
importance, cf. Juno and Hera. 

At Aricia she was associated with Egeria (q.v.), and 
Virbius, an obscure male deity (Ov. Met, 15. 544; 
Servius on Aen. 7, 84 and 761 ; see hippolytus). Identi- 
fications with foreign deities are common all over the 
West. H. J. R. 

DIATRIBE. For examples of the SiaTptjSTj in Greek, 
characteristic of the Cynic and Stoic schools, see Epicte- 
tus, TELES. A large number of Roman writers, even 
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when not professed philosophers, imitated the Greek 
hiarpi^'^. Cato in his speeches resorts to the polemic 
methods of the popular moralists of Greece. In Luciliua 
the employment of diatribist writinj^ is above all literary. 
On the other hand, Varro's satires are so much akin to 
Menippus* works that they can be in their general 
features reconstituted thanks to comparison with the 
dialogues of Lucian, another successor of Dion’s disciple. 
Even Cicero in the Tusculans and Cato Maior presents 
long passages inspired by the opponents of systematic 
philosophy — by Ariston of Chios in particular. From 
this epoch of soul-stirring moral crisis, the popular 
preachers in their harangues to Roman crowds had 
recourse to the arsenal of themes belonging to the dia- 
tribe. Horace mocks them, but he willingly admits that 
his own satires are Bionei sermones ; and his independence 
of thought does not debar him from using the same 
weapons. Among his contemporaries one must segregate 
the disciples of Q. Sextius (q.v. 2), founder of a sect which 
was rather original in spite of the eclectic character of 
its doctrine. Its ascetic vegetarianism is based, not on 
Pythagorean metaphysical conceptions, but on reasons 
of empirical ethics and hygiene which rest diatribic 
themes on the exercise of the will. Fabianus, an im- 
portant ‘Sextian*, had an enormous influence upon the 
schools of rhetoric. 

The elegiac poets and the prose-writers (especially 
Livy) who urge a return to the simplicity of ancient 
times found, like the fabulist Phaedrus, in this tradition, 
rejuvenated in accordance with the Roman spirit, those 
moralizing loci communes which appeared suitable to the 
needs of their period. 

Seneca’s works mark the point of departure for a fresh 
evolution, a neo-Stoicism in which, thanks to him, the 
diatribe makes its formal re-entry into philosophy. 
Notwithstanding manifold inconsistencies, Seneca to- 
wards the end of his life becomes more and more faithful 
to the moral principles which he had borrowed from 
Dion and Ariston. If Lucan and Persius return to 
orthodox Stoicism, Juvenal, the last of the great Roman 
satirists, is especially influenced by rhetores whose 
diatribist themes he develops at length. 

Among Christian writers Tertullian shows what profit 
the advocates of the new religion could draw from this 
pagan tradition. 

One sees that the role played by this movement of 
ideas was considerable in Roman literature. Its pre- 
dominantly pragmatic and empiric character suited the 
practical spirit of the Latin people and agreed with their 
moralizing purposes. 

R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionis imitatore (1889); H. Weber, De 
Senecae genere dicendi Dioneo (1895); Schiltze, luvenalu ethicus 
(1905); P. Wendland, Die heUenistisch-rSmische Kultur (1907); C. 
Favez, Senecae ad Helviam matrem de cansolatione (1918); A. Oltra- 
mare, Les Origines de la diatribe romaine (1926); Th. Drandt, 
Tertullians Ethik (1928). A. O. (tranal. J. W. D.) 

DIGAEARGHUS 9 a Greek from Messana, who lived 
most of his life in the Peloponnese, especially at Sparta ; 
pupil of Aristotle and contemporary of Theophrastus. 
Fragments only survive of his works: 

I. Political, (i) BLos 'EXXdhos, the first attempt at 
a universal history of culture, from the Golden Age to 
D.’s time, (ii) UoXiTeiai {Constitutions) of Pellene, 
Corinth, Athens, and Sparta, (iii) TptTToAtTt/cd?, per- 
haps a delineation of a *mixed’ constitution, containing 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Probably this and others of D.’s works were in dialogue 
form, (iv) *0Au/x7rtafc(!s“ and navadrivaCK 6 st both probably 
in form political orations, (v) IJepl rns iv 'IXico Ovaia£, 
on Alexander’s sacrifice before the battle at the Granicus. 

II. Biography and Literary History, (i) Biot, on 
the lives and writings of Plato and other philosophers, 
(ii) n. i 4 Aicatou, probably a biography and an cxcgetical 
commentary, (iii) Worlw on Homer, titles unknown. 


(iv) rtuv So<l»OKXiovs Kai EvpimBov p^vBwv 

(see hypothesis). (v) 77 . pLovoiKOiv dywvwv, on competitions 
in music and poetry. The last three works were impor- 
tant sources for later scholars, containing much in- 
formation about Homer and the Dramatists. 

III. Philosophical, (i) 77 . ipvxyj^, a dialogue on the 

corporeal nature and mortality of the soul, apparently 
consisting of two parts, yleojSta/cds* and KopivSiaKOs. 
(ii) 77 . (fidopais dvOpwTTcov, maintaining that man is de- 
stroyed more by man than by natural disasters, (iii) A 
work on future things, title unknown, but apparently not 
identical with (iv) 77 . (v) '77 ct? TpOif>oivLov 

KardPaoLS, 'Descent into the Trophonian Cave’, includ- 
ing immoralities of priests therein, (vi) Letter (? philo- 
sophical) to Aristoxenus. 

IV. Geographical. Ucplohos yrj^, cartography (and 
description?) of the known world, establisliing for 
geographers a main parallel from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Himalayas ; it included perhaps 'Measurements of 
Mountains in Greece’, whose heights D. over-estimated. 

Dicaearchus was a learned, fertile, and remarkably 
versatile author, of an original and genuinely scientific 
turn of mind. He influenced many subsequent writers, 
including Eratosthenes, Cicero, Josephus, and Plutarch. 
Cicero, who admired him greatly {Alt. 2. 2. 6; 13. 31; 
Tusc. I. 77), took him as the exemplar of tlie pios 
vpaKTLKOSf Theophrastus as that of the plog OeojprjnKos. 

FGrH ii. 225 ff.; GGM i. 97-110, 238-43. PW xxv. 546-63. 

E. ti. W. 

DIGAEOGENES9 a tragic poet, probably of the latter 
half of the fifth century b.c., wrote a Medea and a Cyprians 
(Aristotle, Poet. 16, mentions the recognition scene). 

TGF 775 "“^’ 

DIGASTERIES. At the institution of Athenian demo- 
cracy in the time of Cleisthenes, the Heliaea (q.v.) ceased 
to be a court of appeal and became a court of first resort. 
The date was probably c. 487-486 b.c., when the im- 
portance of the archons was diminished by the substitu- 
tion of sortition for election in their appointment. But 
whatever the occasion of the change, it was only natural 
that the growing democracy should seek more judicial 
power, for as Aristotle {Ath. Pol. 9) observes, Kvpiog wv 
6 hrjpog rijs ifrricltov (judicial ballot), Kvpios ylyverai rijg 
TToXireias. 

2. It was obviously impossible for the entire Heliaea 
to sit on every case. Accordingly 6,000 were annually 
selected to serve in panels called dicasteries. This 
number was chosen because in the case of vopoi in* 
dvhpL and ostracism a quorum of 6,000 was required. 
Thus the 6,000 dicasts represented the Athenian people. 
The whole group was sworn annually. The designation 
of the oath as TjXiaoTiKOs indicates that it belongs to the 
time of Solon. The oath was as follows : 

1 shall vote according to the laws and the decrees of the Athenian 
people and the Council of the Five Hundred, but concerning things 
about which there are no laws, 1 shall decide to the best of my 
judgement, neither with favour nor enmity. 1 shall judge concerning 
those things which are at issue and shall listen impartially to both 
the accusation and the defence. 

Though the oath was annual, the dicasts were constantly 
reminded of it by litigants. 

3. At first the dicasts served without pay. Remunera- 
tion was first suggested by Aristides, but was carried 
out by Pericles as a political manoeuvre (c. 450 B.C.). By 
a convenient legal fiction the representative character of 
the total number of dicasts was extended to each section. 
Thus each court was independent, and no one could call 
it to account. But the dicasts represented current public 
opinion, because they were apportioned among the 
demes in each tribe according to their number and 
population. At first each section, numbering 500 (Bonner 
and Smith, Administration of jhsstice i (1930), 235 ff.), 
not 600 os is commonly believed, was assigned to a court 
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for a whole year. For important cases several dicasteries 
could be combined. An even vote was an acquittal, like 
the Scottish verdict ‘not proven*. 

4. At the end of the fifth century there was a change 
in the method of manning the courts. The number of 
jurors was still nominally 6,000. All eligible citizens who 
offered for service were accepted and divided into ten 
sections. The first ten letters designated the sections, 
the neirt ten marked the courts. On days when court 
sessions were to be held all jurors were summoned. By 
a system of lot each court could be filled. Odd numbers 
— 201 or 401 or 501 — were used with the assurance that 
the trial would start with the full number. 

5. A third system of recruiting dicasteries is described 
by Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 60 ff.; cf. H. Hommel, op. cit. 
inf.). The date of its introduction is uncertain, but in all 
likelihood it coincides with the introduction of written 
evidence in 378-377. Under this system it seems certain 
that the same men remained in the same section year 
after year. The annual allotments were confined to new 
applicants. It is difficult to interpret the intricate details 
of the assignments of dicasts to the court in which they 
would sit; its effect was to render impossible the bribery 
of dicasts, wliich was not unlcnown in the fifth century. 

6. Each litigant appeared before the dicastery and was 
expected to speak in his own behalf, but he could always 
recite a speech written for him by a professional /ogo- 
graphos. A litigant who was obviously incapable of 
speaking in his own behalf could obtain a substitute by 
permission of the court. Advocates (avvijyopoL) were 
always permitted to speak for a defendant. Until 378 
evidence was presented orally as in modem courts; 
afterwards all evidence was reduced to writing and read 
by the clerk of the court when called for by the speaker. 
The verdict of a court was final, though on rare occasions 
the Ecclesia annulled or quashed a verdict or granted 
a pardon to a condemned defendant. In certain classes 
of cases a successful suit for perjury against a witness 
enabled a litigant to reopen the case. 

7. The dicasts were judges of both law and fact. The 
presiding magistrate’s task was to see that the case came 
to court in proper fashion; he did not issue an instruction 
to the jury after the hearing of the case. The dicasts 
reached a verdict without the charge of an expert jurist 
or an opportunity of discussing a case in private such 
as modern juries enjoy. Their verdict, reached by a 
majority or equal vote, was a mere affirmation or negation. 
As each court was independent, there were no legal 
precedents. But when a speaker cited parallel cases, they 
unquestionably had some effect on the dicasts. It is 
difficult to believe that 500 or more amateurs could try 
a case fairly. But the Athenians had some advantages: 
they could neither be browbeaten nor bribed, their 
numbers gave them confidence, and the system of 
selecting them made bribery impossible. 

R. J. Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens (U.S.A. 
IQ27); R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Adfnim'stration of Jiutice 
from Homer to Aristotle (2 vols.; U.S.A. 1930-8), esp. i. 226 ff., 
367 ff. ; J. H. Lipsius, Das attisrhe Recht und Rechtsverfahren 
(1905-15); BuBolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde ii (1926), 
1151 ff.: H. Hommel, Heltaea {Philol. Suppl.-Band xix, Heff ii, 
1927); S. Dow, Hesperia 1937, Suppl. i. 198 ff.; id. Harv. Stud. 
1. I ff. R. J. B. 

DICING. Gambling with dice, the American crap 
game, was a popular amusement in Greece; in Rome, 
although nomindly illegal except during the Saturnalia, 
it became a national vice. There were two kinds of dice, 
the four-sided astragalus (Lat. talus) and the six-sided 
cubus (Lat. tessera) \ and two, three, or four dice could 
be used. Sometimes the best throw was when all the 
dice showed different numbers, but usually the highest 
score was four sixes, Venus, the lowest four aces, Cams. 
The dice were thrown from a box ; loaded dice were not 
unknown. F. A. W. 


DICTA CATONIS ('Dionysius', sometimes added to 
Cato's name, remains a puzzle), the title given to a 
vers^ed handbook of morality, partly pagan, partly 
Christian, which, dating in its original form probably 
from the third century a.d., was widely studied in the 
Middle Ages and translated into many European 
languages. The title 'Cato* was perhaps an unknown 
author’s recognition of Cato the Elder as the first moralist 
of Rome. 

The collection consists of (a) its most important part, 
four books of hexameter Disticha (28S lines) ; (6) preceding 
them, 57 breves sententiae in prose; (c) four short prae~ 
fationes, that to bk. i being in prose, the rest in hexa- 
meters; (d) 16 additional lines from the ZOrich and 
Verona MSS. of ‘Cato*; (e) 78 single lines (Monosticha), 
besides a considerable number of lines of Catonian 
origin (Baehrens thought 52) in a carmen monostichon 
constituting rules for life, Praecepta Vivendi. Baehrens 
accepted the ascription of the Praecepta to Colutnbanus, 
but its affiliation is rather with a poem ascribed by 
Diimmler to Alcuin (205 lines published by Diimmler, 
MGH, Poet. lat. aevi Caroltni i. 275, 1880). Tips 
ascription Boas supports with proofs in Alcuin und Cato 
(1937), reprinting DUmmler’s text with marginal not^s 
to indicate borrowings from Disticha and Monostich^. 
Alcuin, he believes, used, not the medieval vulgate of 
‘Cato’, but a manuscript of the same family as the^ 
Veronese fragment. 

The collection has bequeathed many debatable ques- 
tions, e.g. which are the oldest parts, the prose or the 
verse ? whether or not there once existed a larger Corpus 
Catonianum? how much is pre-Christian? what altera- 
tions were made by a Carolingian recension ? 

The maxims, not without worldly cunning and selfish- 
ness, inculcate on the whole a homely morality: they 
represent, as proverbs do, the experience of the past, 
traceable sometimes to Greece, though occasionally the 
influence of Horace or Ovid appears. The final couplet 
of the Disticha (4. 49) emphasizes the terseness aimed at. 

Text: BBehrena. PLM iii. 214-42 (1881); G. Nimcthy (1895); 
with translation, J. AV. and A. M. Duff, Min. Latin Poets (Locb, 
1934). For language, metre, and survival among European peoples, 
F. Skutsch, PIV V (1905), 358 ff. A scries of articles by M. Hoas 
deal with the MSS. and relevant questions: e.g. Rh. Mus. Ixvii 
(1Q12); Mnemos. xliii (1915), xliv (1916); Rh. Mus. Ixxii (1917); 
Philol. Ixxiv N.F. xxviii (1917), Ixxv N.F. xxix (1918), Uxxiii N.F. 
xxxvii (1926); Die Epistola Catonis (Akad. Amaterd., 1934); Alcuin 
und Cato (1937). J. W. D. 

DICTATOR. The dictatorship, which is found as a 
permanent office in other Latin States, was added to the 
Roman constitution soon after the expulsion of the kings 
to provide a temporary, extraordinary magistracy in 
military — and later domestic — crises, rei gerundae causa. 
Any connexion with Etruscan or Oscan magistracies is 
obscure (see meddix). Originally a major colleague of 
the consuls, known as praetor maximus, the dictator soon 
became completely independent, holding undivided 
authority of military character, not subject to veto or 
appeal, both abroad and at Rome. Twenty-four lictors 
indicated his quasi -regal power, which, however, was 
rather a concentration of the consular authority than a 
limited revival of the kingship. The dictator was not 
elected by the people, but nominated by a consul on the 
Senate’s proposal. A lex curiata confirmed the nomina- 
tion. After 361 B.c. consulares were normally selected, 
earlier the ‘best man* was chosen. The dictator (who 
was also known as magister populi, master of the infantry) 
immediately appointed a magister equitum (q.v.) as hiis 
subordinate. Other magistrates remained in office but 
were subject to the dictator, who held his post for six 
months at most, but usually retired earlier, as soon as 
his particular task was done. This time limit rendered 
the dictatorship comparatively useless outside Italy, and 
its importance declined in the third century. Dictators 
were increasingly employed for minor puiposea — hold- 
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ing elections or celebrating festivals or fixing the 'sacred 
nail’, etc. — and popular agitation, long unsuccessful, was 
able by $oo b.c. to subject the dictatorship to provocatio 
(q.v.). Despite a revivd during the invasion of Harihibal 
it was never again employed for its original purpose after 
216 B.C., perhaps because of senatorial jealousy of 
independent authorities. After 202 B.c. even the dictators 
with limited competence were no more appointed. Later 
dictatorships (see sulla, caesar) differed widely from the 
original in scope and purpose. 

Ancient Bources: Livy bks. 1-25 and Dion. Hal. passim ; Polybius 
etc. Modem views: Licbcnam, ‘Dictator’ in PW v, with Wester- 
meyer, ‘Magister Equitum’, ibid, suppl. (lists); Mommsen. Rum. 
Staatsr. ii. 141 fF. ; K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 75 ff. ; A. Rosenberg, 
Staat der alten ItaUker (1913), 89 ff.; E. Meyer, /C/«ne Schnften 
(1924), ii. 272. A. N. S.-W. 

DICTIO DOTIS, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, para. 8. 

DICTYNNA, see dritomartis. 

DICTYS CRETENSIS, a Cretan of Cnossos, com- 
panion of Idomeneus at Troy, and reputed author of a 
Trojan War diary, actually composed perhaps in the 
second or third century a.d. (PTeb. ii. 268). 'Lhis work, 
supposedly discovered during Nero’s reign, was trans- 
lated into Latin prose by L. Septimius (fourth c. ?) and 
with Dares (q.v.) formed the chief source drawn upon 
by medieval writers on the Troy-saga. 

Xexc: F. Mcister ('^ 1 ‘eubner, 1872) G. C. W, 

DIDACTIC POETRY, GREEK, includes under one 
name many works which have little in common, except 
that their subject-matter is not love or war but science, 
philosophy, or some art of craft. The Greeks themselves 
hardly regarded it as a separate genre, but classed it 
under the general head of € 7 T 7 j. In the earliest times we 
can perhaps discern two main roots from which it 
sprang. On the one hand, there is an interest in myth 
and genealogy, and here we see its relation to hymn and 
epic; on the other, a natural desire to accumulate and 
hand on a store of recorded experience, whether in the 
practical or moral sphere, enriched with proverb and 
fable, and in this way akin to the utterance of oracles and 
seers. That such subjects should be expressed in hexa- 
meter verse is natural to an age in which literature is to 
be handed down in the memory and published by recita- 
tion. Doth these strains can be traced in our earliest 
surviving poems, which come not from Ionia but from 
mainland Greece, and are grouped round the name of 
Hesiod. We can distinguish somewhat sharply between 
the guide to right conduct both with heart and hand, 
called Works and Days, and the Theogony with other 
works now lost (such as the Ehoiai, a catalogue of the 
heroines from whom noble families claimed their descent) 
— the former a moving personal appeal aiming at right 
action, which has been compared not unprohtably with 
Horace’s Epistles and the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment; the latter mere versified cosmogony and mytho- 
logy, aiming at right information, and much more ob- 
viously influenced by Homer. Later work of the same 
school, now lost, included the proverbial philosophy of 
the Sententiae Chironis, and poems on astronomy — an 
easy extension from the agriculture of the Works— md 
perhaps geography. In the seventh and sixth centuries 
the purely moral element in Hesiod is continued in the 
work of Phocylides of Miletus ; but henceforward it was 
to be expressed rather in the elegiac and iambic poets, 
whom we do not regard as didactic in the strict sense 
of the word, and later in the prose diatribe. The religious 
movements of the time found utterance in the oracles and 
Theogony of Epimenides, and in the early verse-literature 
of Orphism* But the most remarkable flowering of 
didactic poetry is to be seen in the work of the great 
philosophers of the Ionian echooL It might be thought 


that the growth of speculation would have led merely to 
the development of a simple prose style adequate to 
express its results with lucidity, for science is concerned 
with thoughts, poetry with feelings; but the passionate 
personal conviction of the early thinkers raised their 
subjert to a level apt for poetical expression, and both 
in their interest in cosmogony and in their desire to make 
converts to right thinking they are the direct heirs of 
Hesiod. Add to this that tlie first philosophical poet, 
Xenophanes of Colophon, was already a poet in other 
metres, and we see why no effort was made before about 
500 B.c. (Heraclitus) to exploit the latent resources of 
prose. But for his example, it is hard to think that his 
younger contemporary, Parmenides of Elea, would have 
chosen to write in verse, for his style is crabbed and his 
ear faulty. In Empedocles of Acragas, on the other 
hand, great intellectual force is allied with burning con- 
viction, command of language, and an imagination both 
powerful and lively; and though Aristotle denies him the 
name of poet, the fragments of his works On Nature 
(Ilepl <f>vG€w£) and Purifications (Kadapixoi) incline us to 
regard him as one of the outstanding figures in Greek 
literature. Didactic poetry was never to achieve such 
heights again. 

In fifth-century Athens the writing of didactic, as of 
epic, poetry was not in fashion; but in Alexandrian 
times, when systematization of knowledge was in vogue 
and increased attention was paid to the works of Hesiod, 
there arose a most flourishing school. The Greeks had 
always regarded edification as a poet’s legitimate aim; 
and they attached great importance to literary form, even 
in subjects so unpromising as veterinary science. In this 
period they derived a pleasure which we cannot always 
share from the perusal of works in which mere technical 
details were expounded in flowing Homeric verse — 
pleasure seemingly enhanced if the author, a mere ‘meta- 
phrast’, had no personal knowledge of his theme, but 
was known to be simply versifying an accepted prose 
treatise on the subject. We may leave on one side poems 
on local history and antiquities, for they partake to a 
certain extent of the nature of epic or hymn and are not 
always written in hexameters, and may concentrate on 
didactic poets in the narrow sense. Of these the first, 
at the end of the fourth century, is Menecrates of 
Ephesus, who wrote a poem now lost on husbandry 
("Epya), inspired no doubt by the Works and Days. It 
was his pupil, Aratus of Soli in Cilicia, whose Phaeno- 
mena, a transposition into hexameters of the prose 
treatise of Eudoxus on the constellations, achieved a 
popularity truly phenomenal, and with its free adaptation 
of epic language set the fashion for all succeeding work 
of the same kind. His follower, Nicander of Colophon, 
shows the style at its most unreadable to our taste, for in 
his poems on snakes (GripiaKd) and antidotes for snake- 
bite CAX€^ul>dpp.aKa)— others on agriculture and bee- 
keeping are lost — outlandish subjects are allied with a 
love of rare and uncouth words. But the fashion had 
come to stay. The favourite themes were medicine 
(including the magical properties of precious stones), 
astronomy, and geography. Thus we hear of the Phaeno- 
mena and Chorography of Alexander of Ephesus in the 
Ciceronian age; of the Sights of Italy (' iTaXiKa Oed/Mara) 
and the 'ATroXuriKd (possibly on methods of painless 
suicide) of Heliodofus of Athens in the first century 
B.C. or A.D. ; the antidote described by Andromachus of 
Crete, Nero’s physician, in 174 elegiac verses; the 
'larpiKd in 42 books of Marcellus of Side under Marcus 
Aurelius ; and very many more, which are mere names to 
us. Only four surviving worlu are of any importance. 
The ATTOTeXIopLara ascribed to Manetho, which were 
given their present form perhaps in the fourth century 
A.D. but incorporate earlier material, are of some value 
to the student of ancient astrology. The long geographical 
poem (OiKovp,A/ 7 js v€pnjyrjats) of Dionysius Periegetes 
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in the reign of Hadrian (he also wrote a AiOiku, on 
precious ^tones) is enlivened with descriptions, though 
its aim is the purely practical one of imparting instruction ; 
and it enjoyed very great popularity down to Byzantine 
times. The five books on fishing CAMevriKa) and four 
on hunting {KvvrjyrjTiKd) under Oppian’s name, written 
by two different poets living under Marcus Aurelius and 
Caracalla, are the most readable productions of this later 
school, for in them the technical theme is diversified with 
epic colouring, with similes, moral reflections, and pic- 
turesque detail, and the intent is purely to give pleasure. 
These are the last real fruit of the didactic tradition in 
Greek poetry, for henceforward the practical intention 
already noticed in Dionysius holds the field, and if 
information is expressed in verse, it is to make it more 
easily got by heart at school. R. A. B. M. 

DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN, as was to be expected, 
IS strongly influenced by Greek, and most of the Roman 
writers are translating or adapting Greek models. But 
at Rome the tradition produces poetry which is often of 
higher quality, and sometimes in the very first rank, 
partly because the authors usually convey more of a 
personal interest in their subject, partly because they are 
better poets. In the early period of Latin literature it is 
doubtful how far one can speak of didactic poetry. The 
Hedyphagetica of Ennius, a rendering of Arcliestratus* 
Greek work on gastronomy, seems from the surviving 
fragment more akin to satire ; and of a remarkable scries 
of poems in various metres on criticism and literary history 
— Accius’ Didascalicay and the work of Porcius Licinus 
and Volcacius Sedigitus — ^we know too little to speak 
with certainty. The same is true of Q. Valerius Soranus, 
the friend of Cicero; and even the latest of these poems 
on literary themes, Horace’s Ars Poetica, has more the 
character of an epistle or sermo than of didactic poetry 
properly so called. It is in the Ciceronian age that the 
Greek tradition begins to bear full fruit at Rome. There 
is first the example of Empedocles. The translation of 
his work by a certain Sallustius is known only from an 
unfavourable judgement in one of Cicero’s letters and 
the contemporary De Rerum Natura of Egnatius from two 
brief fragments. But it was Empedocles who inspired 
Lucretius to express his passionate conviction of the 
truth of Epicurean philosophy in a long hexameter poem, 
as he acknowledges in one of the noblest tributes ever 
paid by one great poet to another; and the genius, the 
power, and originality of the result enabled Latin 
didactic poetry in the next generation to achieve a 
masterpiece which the Alexandrian school by itself would 
have been powerless to beget. For the other great 
influence in the last century of the Republic is that ot 
Aratus and his followers. Aratus* Phaenomena enjoyed in 
Roman literary circles the same inexplicable popularity 
as among the Greeks, and Cicero’s Prognostica, an 
adaptation of it made by him in early youth, is the first 
of a series of similar enterprises spread over four and a 
half centuries; also the most important, for it had 
considerable influence on both Lucretius and Virgil. 
The Chorography of P. Varro (q.v. 3) Atacinus, perhaps 
based on Alexander of Ephesus, and the Theriaca and 
Omithogonia of Aemilius Macer (q.v. 2), who no doubt 
followed Nicander, seem to have been little more than 
attempts to naturalize the Alexandrian didactic poem in 
Roman dress. It is far otherwise with Virgil’s Georgies, 
It is fashionable to regard these as a didactic poem on 
husbandry, and indeed the title — already used by 
Nicander — and the author’s claim to be the Roman 
Hesiod, lend colour to this view. But their didactic 
element is in a sense accidental; they are something 
absolutely new in the beauty and splendour of their 
language and the masterly variety of their construction, 
and their real subject is not farming, but Rome and Italy 
and nature and the life of man. 


The subsequent popularity of didactic poetry on many 
trifling subjects we know from Ovid’s reference in 
Tristia 2. 471-92. His own position is peculiar. The 
Halieutica (if it be his) is on traditional lines, and so was 
perhaps his lost Phaenomena ; but the Medicamina faciei 
femineae and the Ars Amatoria, with its palinode the 
Remedia Amoris, are rather parodies of the genre, 
brilliantly adapted as befits the theme to elegiac verse. 
His contemporary Grattius (q.v.) in the Cynegetica, 
presumably adapted from a Greek source but enlivened 
by a genuine feeling for the subject, shows that under the 
inspiration of the Georgies even a writer not of the first 
rank could produce work that can be read with pleasure ; 
and we should feel the same of the remarkable Astrono- 
mica of Manilius, were it not for the obscurity of his 
distasteful theme. The undying popularity of Aratus 
appears from the new rendering of the Phaenomena by 
Germanicus Caesar, under Tiberius; its success, from 
the body of scholia that was later to gather round it. 
But didactic poetry was never again to be written by 
men of real poetic talent; and though under the Julio- 
Claudian Principate an unknown author was provoked 
by the example of Lucretius to write a crabbed poem, on 
Mt. Aetna, later ascribed to Virgil, though Columella, 
the writer on agriculture, accepting the challenge thro'^n 
out in the Georgies^ clothed liis tenth book (on gardeninlg) 
in competent hexameters, the old tradition was playdd 
out. Nemesian’s (q.v.) fragmentary poem on hunting, 
written late in the third century, is its last manifestation. 
Already, towards the end of the second, a new type shows 
itself, in which the desire to impart information is 
everything, the poetry nothing; the voluminous works 
on grammar and metres of the skilful versifier Teren- 
tianus Maurus and the jejune collection of medical pre- 
scriptions by Q. Serenus seem — like the anonymous 
Carmen de figuris and Carmen de ponderihus et mensuris 
(qq.v.) of two centuries later — almost to announce the 
onset of the Middle Ages. The same love of instruction 
causes one more lengthy adaptation of Aratus in the 
second half of the fourth century by Avienus (q.v.), 
whose Ora maritima (written in iambics) is not without 
its value; and Dionysius Periegetes is translated by the 
same Avienus, and in the sixth century by Priscian, no 
doubt for use in schools. The Latin didactic poem serves 
henceforth for schoolbooks, or for Christian polemic and 
edification. R. A. B. M. 

DIDASCALIA. The word means primarily the ’teach- 
ing* of a play or dithyramb to the chorus which was to 
perform it by a poet or the professional trainer employed, 
and then, more generally, the production of the play or 
dithyramb. (In Plutarch and other late writers the term 
may also be applied to the group of plays performed.) 
In the plural AihauKoXLai refers to the records of per- 
formances, including the names of victorious tribes, 
choregi, poets, actors, and flute-players for each year, 
and of the plays performed at the Dionysiac festivals; 
Aristotle’s lost works included one book entitled Aiha- 
GKoXlai and one book of JVi/cai AiovvaiaKal dariKal Kal 
A’qvdiKai. These must have been completed from the 
official records; it is not known whether these were 
engraved on stone from the first or not ; but it is generally 
agreed that the inscriptions, of which large fragments 
remain^ (iG ii*. 2318-25, with some other scraps), and 
which were probably engraved in the third century or late 
fourth century b.c., were based on the work of Aristotle 
so far as this went, and brought up to date afterwards; 
and that Aristotle was also the source from which 
Alexandrian and other scholars (including the authors of 
the Arguments to the plays in our manuscripts) must have 
drawn; it is not known how far his researches went 
beyond the official records, nor in what year his record 
began. The inscription numbered IG ii^. 2318 probably 
carried the record back to 502 B.c. or a few years earlier. 
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and is generally thought to correspond to Aristotle’s 
NiKat; the other inscriptions are likely to have drawn 
upon his JcSaafcoALau 

See E. Reisch in PW v, i (1903), §.v. 'Didaskaliai’ ; A. Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramatischen Auffiihrun^en in Athen (1906); E. Cappa, 
Introduction of Comedy into the City Dtonysia (1903), and arts, in 
AJPhil. XX and xxi, AjArch. for 1900, and Hespena xii. 1 (1943); 
A. E. Haigh, Attic Theatre* ^ ch. 2 and Appendix B (1907); G. 
Jachmami, De Arisiotelu didascaliis (1909). A. W. P.-C. 

DIDASGALIAE at Rome. Plautus’ Stichus and Pseudo- 
lus (in A), Terence’s plays and Donatus’ commentary 
thereon are prefaced by brief remarks concerning first 
performance, games at which performed, presiding 
magistrates, producer, composer and type of music, 
Greek original, order of play in author’s works, consuls 
of the year, etc. They were often incomplete; varying 
in different manuscripts ; source unknown ; nevertheless 
of fundamental importance. 

See Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. rom. Lit. i‘ (1927), 105, W. B. 

DIDIUS (i), Titus, an Optimate and the first mem- 
ber of his family to reach the consulship (98 n.c.). As 
tribunus plebis (103) he was driven from the tribunal by 
his colleague Norbanus, during the trial of Q. Caepio 
(q.v. i). He was praetor (loi) and defeated the Scordisci 
in 100 in Macedonia. Later, as proconsul in Spain, he 
cut to pieces nearly 20,000 of the Vaccaei, was saluted 
Imperator, and triumphed (in 93). As consul, with Q. 
Metellus Nepos, he passed the famous Lex Caecilia Didia, 
forbidding ‘tacking’ and imposing an interval of three 
nundinae between the promulgation of a law and voting 
on it. He fell in the Social War (89). 

For his tribunate, see J, Lcngle, Hermes 1931. M. II. 

DIDIUS (2) JULIANUS, Marcus, a rich senator, was 
chosen by the praetorians after a mock auction of the 
Empire to succeed Pertinax, in preference to the latter’s 
father-in-law Flavius Sulpicianus. His election was no 
less unpopular with the populace {see pEsSCIinnius nicer) 
than with the army, and at Camuntum the legions pro- 
claimed Septimius Severus emperor. Julianus attempted 
negotiations, but his fate was sealed when Severus bought 
the support of the praetorians. Upon their direction the 
Senate deposed Julianus, who was murdered in his 
deserted palace on 1 June a.d. 193. 

Herodian 2. 6-13; Dio Cassius bk. 73; S.II.A.; Parker, Roman 
World, 5(j-0o. 11 . M. D. P. 

DIDIUS, see also callus (6). 

DIDO, legendary daughter of a king of Tyre, known by 
Virgil as Delus; she is said to have had the name of 
Elissa at Tyre, and to have been called Dido (? ‘The 
Wanderer’) at Carthage. Her husband, called Sychaeus 
by Virgil, was murdered by her brother Pygmalion, now 
king of Tyre, and Dido, escaping with some followers 
to Libya, there founded Carthage. At this point legends 
diverge. The older story, narrated by Timaeus, was that 
in order to escape marriage with the king of Libya 
(larbas in Virgil) Dido built a pyre as though for an 
offering and leapt into the flames. The Roman form of 
the story, which gained currency at the time of the Punic 
Wars and was probably followed by Naevius and Ennius, 
brought Aeneas to Carthage, but Varro, who adopts it, 
makes Dido’s sister Anna, not Dido herself, perish for 
love of Aeneas. The story contained in the first and 
fourth books of the Aeneid may have been invented by 
Virgil himself. Aeneas, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Libya, is brought by Venus to the palace and entertained 
by Dido, who falls in love with him. After a while 
Aeneas departs, warned by Mercurius to leave Carthage 
and pursue his destiny, and Dido throws herself on the 
pyre. Ovid in Heroides 7 presents Dido’s lamentation 


in a rhetorical form. Modem sentiment has reviled 
Aeneas* treatment of Dido, but his desertion of her in 
obedience to divine command is an essential element in 
his *picty* {see aeneas i). 

For the sources see A. S. Pease, Vergil, Aen. 4. 14 £f. C. D. 

DIDYMA, also called Branchidae, scat of an oracle of 
Apollo, eleven miles from Miletus. Before the Persian 
wars Didyma was governed by the hieratic family of the 
Branchidae, who traced their descent from the hero 
Branchus. 7 'he Persians burned the temple in 494. 
After Alexander’s conquest of Miletus in 334 the cult 
was reorganized. The Milesians built for it the largest 
temple of the Greek world. The cult was thenceforth 
administered directly by the city ; the prophet was elected 
annually and assisted by two treasurers (ra/x-tat) and an 
executive board (/eder/xot). A prophetess, as at Delphi, 
was the mouthpiece of the god. An annual agonistic 
festival, the Didymeia, was made pan-Hellenic early in 
the second century u.c. 

Ancient Bources: (a) Milesian inscriptions relating to Didyma 
are scattered through many publications; see especially D. Haus- 
Boullier, Rev. Phil, from 1895 to 1926; Th. Wiegand, Milet: Ergeb- 
ntsse der Ausgrabungen (1899- ); a number of the more important 

are included in Dittenberger, SIG and OGI. {b) Valuable literary 
sources are Hdt. i. 157 f.; 5. 19: Conon, Narr. 33, 44; Iambi. De 
Myst. 3. 11; Pausanms and Strabo, passim. Modern literature: 
H. Gclzer, De Branchidis (1869); H. Haussoullier, Milet et te Didy^ 
meion (1902), 11 . Knackfuss, Didyma: Die Baubeschreibung (1939). 

J. E. F. 

DIDYMUS (i) {c. 80-10 n.c.) belonged to the school 
founded at Alexandria by Aristarchus (q.v. 2) and himself 
taught there. A scholar of immense learning and industry 
(cf. his nicknames XaXKevTcpos and BtPXi^XdOas, the 
latter because of occasional self-contradictions due to his 
having forgotten what he had said in carb'er books), he 
is said to have written 3,500 or 4,000 works. His im- 
portance for literary history consists primarily in his 
careful compilations of the critical and cxcgctical work 
of earlier scholars. He was not an original researcher, 
but rather a discriminating variorum editor and a 
scrupulous transmitter of learning that might otherwise 
have been lust. 

Works: i. He sought to reconstitute lost recensions 
by Aristarchus of the Homeric text by the comparison of 
copies and by the examination of A.’s commentaries and 
special treatises. His results were much used by the 
scholiasts. 2. Commentaries, with abundant mythologi- 
cal, geographical, historical, and biographical information, 
on Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bacchylidcs, Choerilus, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Euripides, Achaeus, Cratinus, 
Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, Menander, Thucy- 
dides, Antiphon, Isaeus, Isocrates, Aeschines, Demos- 
thenes, Ilypcrides, Dinarchus. Much of the oldest 
scholia to Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
is ultimately derived from D. A papyrus fragment of 
his commentary on Demosthenes* Philippics illustrates 
well his compilatory method. 3. Lexicography: 
rpayiKal and /le^eis* KwpLiKal. These collections formed 
a vduable source for scholiasts and lexicographers, e.g. 
Hesychius. On Corrupt Expressions^ On Expressions of 
Doubtful Meaning, Metaphorical Expressions, On Proverbs, 
a chief source of the extant works of the Paroemiographi 
(q.v.). 4. Grammar : On Orthography, On Analogy among 
the Romans, On Inflexions. 5. Literature and antiquities : 
On Lyric Poets, Siirq laropla (on myths and legends), 
Miscellany (Z’v/x/i.txra ovtiTTooiaKa), On the Axones of 
Solon, works on the death of Aeneas, the birthplace of 
Homer, etc., and a polemic against Cic. Rep., which was 
answered by Suetonius. 

M. Schmidt, Didymi Chalcenteri grammauri AUxandrimfragmmta 
(1854); A. Ludwich, Anstarchs homeruche Textkntik (1884-5); 
H. Diels u. W. Schubait, D. Kommentar zu Demostheiw G904); 
A. Kdne, Rh. Mum. 1905; P. Fuucart, Minwiru d$ Vlfutiiut 
National do France 1909. J. F. L. 
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DIDYMUS (2)p Claudius, the Younger (ist c. a.d.)» an 
Attidst, lexicographer, wrote on the incorrect diction of 
Thucydides (/i€pt rwv yfiapnjfi^vcjv rrapa TTjv dvaXoylav 
Oov/cvSiSjf), abridged the Attic lexicon of Heracleon of 
Ephesus, and wrote a monograph comparing Latin with 
Greek. P. B. R. F. 

DIEKPLUS (Si 4 K 7 rXovs)f a naval manceuvre which the 
Greeks apparently borrowed from the Phoenicians in 
the Persian Wars. The ships of one line, feinting to 
ram the galleys of the opposing line, swept between 
them {SLeKTrXevoavTcs), damaging their oars or rudder- 
oar, and circled about to strike the helpless craft in the 
rear. To prevent this, a fleet was drawn up in two lines, 
either in file, as at Artemisium (U. Wilcken, Hermes 
1906, pp. T03 ff.)i or in staggered formation, as at 
Arginusae (Xen. Hell, i. 6. 29). With the heavier ships 
of Hellenistic times, the insertion of lembi in the lines 
(Polyb. 16. 4. 8 ff.)i and the Roman reliance on boarding 
(ibid. 1 . 22-3, 51), the diekplus lost importance. C. G. S. 

DIES FASTIi NEFASTI. On the Roman calendar 
(see calendars) certain days were marked F, meaning fas 
or fastus, literally ‘days of speaking’, when the formal 
words necessary to transact legal business might be 
spoken, i.e. the courts were open and the day was not a 
festival. Others were N(efasti), when for one reason or 
another legal business might not be done (properly 
speaking, it was not impossible, but to do it was a 
uitium and must be expiated by a sacrifice). See Varro, 
Ling. 6. 29 ff. for other classes of days : C{omitialis)^ when 
public assemblies might be held; EN(doterctsus) or 
intercisuSt lawful during the pause in the middle of the 
sacrificial ritual; Q(imndo) ST(ercus) D(elatum) F(aj), 
15 June, when the shrine of Vesta (q.v.) was cleansed; 
Q(uando) R(ex) C(omitiauit) F(as)y 24 March, 24 May, 
when the rex (q.v.) sacrorum had certain formal duties. 
On existing calendars, the sign bP, probably ne/as, feriae 
pnblicaet is used somewhat erratically for many of the 
dies nefasti. Dies religiosi are any days, whether nefasti or 
not, supposed to be unlucky, e.g. the anniversary of 
Cannae. H. J. R. 

DIESPITER, by-form of luppiter (see jupiter), e.g. 
Horace, Carm. 3. 2. 29. 

DIETETICS was originally the regulation of life for 
those who were training for the games, and this type of 
dietetics was practised as long as games were held. In 
the fifth century Herodicus of Selymbria, Plato says 
(Resp. 406 a), tried to heal the sick by prescribing a certain 
regimen; from then on dietetics became an established 
means of treating patients, like surgery or pharma- 
cology. 

Still more important than dietetics for athletes and 
the sick was that for the healthy as advocated by 
Greek physicians. If diseases due to a disturbance of the 
bodily balance can be healed by diet, it must be likewise 
possible to prevent diseases by a diet which preserves 
this balance undisturbed. Such prevention is the more 
necessary since the bodily balance is constantly changed 
by whatever a person does, eats, or drinks, by exercises 
and the seasons; it must be constantly restored so as to 
avoid the danger of falling into disease at almost any 
moment. The healthy no less than the sick, it was there- 
fore claimed, should fall under the permanent supervision 
of the physician. 

For their dietetic rules the physicians determined with 
minute accuracy the quality of all factors influencing the 
body from without or within. They regulated with great 
care every detail of life according to the necessities of 
health alone, and without paying any attention to the 
demands of business activities, politics, or normal life. 
They admitted that the poor had to content themselves 


with what was possible for them, but wanted the rich, 
who alone had the means of living a healthy life, to do 
so, even if it meant giving up everything else. Strange 
as it seems, people accepted this medical philosophy, 
believing as they did that health is the greatest blessing in 
this life of uncertainty and change. Such ideas became 
the more plausible, at least for the upper classes who 
were not restrained by any considerations of occupation, 
especially since political independence was gradually 
destroyed in the city-states. Yet even among the poor 
dietetic measures in as far as they could be applied were 
very common. 

There can be no doubt that the demand of physicians 
on the healthy was responsible for much nervousness. 
People became too conscious of their bodies; besides, 
they were unable to endure sudden and unforeseen 
changes, and in addition tended to remain aloof from all 
useful activity, a consequence deplored by philosophers 
and statesmen. Yet it was not until Greek medicine was 
transmitted to the Romans that a certain change took 
place. The Romans insisted that the healthy man Could 
do whatever he pleased, for otherwise he could not fulfil 
his duties as a citizen ; dietetics they thought only good 
for weaklings and scholars. In the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, even this opposition was overcome. With the rise 
of autocratic government and the beginning of ■ the 
archaistic movement the Greek conception won the day 
and its reign was uncontested until the heathen ideal of 
bodily health vanished before the new God. 

Ancient Sources: Hippocrates, flepl Siac-nj^ vyieiv^^; Tlepl 
StaiTT^y bks. 1-4; Galen, 'Yyieivov, bks. 1-6; Pliilnstratua, Uepl 
yvuvaaTttcij^. 

Modern Literatijrr: general* L. Edclstein, Die Antike (1931). 
Relation to gymnastics, L. Englert, Studien z. Gtsch. d. Aled, (1929). 
Medical content, J. Marcuse, Didtetik im Aherlhum (1899). 

L. £. 

DIEUCHIDAS of Megara (4th c. B.c.) wrote annals of 
Megara (MeyapiKo), and ascribed the recension of Homer 
to Solon. 

FHG iv. 388. 

DIFFARREATIO, see marriage, law of, para. 9. 

DIFFERENTIAE, distinctions between words of 
similar form (ora, hora) or meaning (metus^ timor, pavor) 
formulated by rhetoricians and grammarians as an aid to 
correct diction. The earliest Latin examples are in the Ad 
Herennium and Varro’s De Ling. Lat. Many differentiae 
were discussed by miscellanists (Suetonius in his Praia, 
Aulus Gellius), by lexicographers (Verriua Flaccus, 
Nonius especially in bk. 5), and by grammarians. 
Anonymous lists compiled from various sources were 
sometimes attributed to great names (Diff. Catonis, etc.) 
and many items were incorporated in glossaries. Many 
differentiae, however, do not correspond with the actual 
usage of Latin authors. 

G. Goetz, RTt. 'Differentiae' in PW\ Schanz-Hoaiua, § 1121. 

J. F. M. 

DIGAMIVIA, see alphabet. 

DIGESTA} a title applied by the classical jurisprudence 
to systematic, comprehensive treatises on the Law as a 
whole, and by Justinian to the main part of his codifica- 
tion, published after the first Codex and Institutiones, 
An alternative name for this part of Justinian’s work was 
Pandectae, a counterpart of Greek origin to the Latin 
name formed from digerere. By the constitution of 15 
December 530, beginning with the words 'Deo auctore*, 
the Emperor initiated the work by giving instructions to 
his minister of justice Tribonianus (q.v.) for its composi-. 
tion by the collection of passages from the works of 
classical jurists. Precisely three years later the collection 
was published by the Constitution 'Tanta', which con- 
tains precious indications on the origin and formation of 
the work, but nothing on the m^od by which the 
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editorial commission (five professors and eleven advocates 
under the presidency of Tribonian) accomplished their 
task. The Digesta came into force on 30 December 533. 
They contain excerpts from works of jurists of more than 
three centuries ; the earliest are C. Mucius Scaevola and 
Labeo, the latest Modestinus, Hermogenianus, and 
Charisius. Justinian records that two thousand books 
with three millions of lines were read by the compilers 
for this purpose, but only a twentieth, 150,000 lines, 
were selected. A not quite accurate list of authors and 
works excerpted (Index Florentinus) is annexed to the 
best manuscript of the Digest, preserved at Florence. 
The collection is divided into fifty books, the books into 
titles with headings taken chiefly from the praetorian 
edict. Each fragment has an inscriptio indicating its 
author and the work from which it is taken. The order 
of books and titles follows generally that of the commen- 
taries on the edict. 

It was certainly a strange idea of the Emperor or his 
counsellors to construct a code of existing law by com- 
piling passages written three to five centuries before, and 
presenting them as his own opinion (const. ‘Omnem’ 6: 

* omnia nostra facimus')- The compilers, moreover, did 
not restrict themselves to collecting legal rules and formu- 
lations of a general character : they copied passages with 
historical reminiscences, etymological observations, 
quotations taken from Homer, polemics and divergent 
opinions, precious of course from a historical point of 
view, but superfluous and embarrassing in a work which 
according to a strict order of Justinian should have been 
a codification, since the jurists’ opinions were to be 
considered as substantive and valid law. I'he task of the 
compilers was very difficult ; the mosaic compilation of 
more than 9,000 fragments could not produce a perfect 
result; repetitions and contradictions were unavoidable 
(though strictly forbidden by Justinian) in such an 
enormous work, completed in less than three years. 
Another reason for the insufficiency of the work was the 
order of the Emperor that the compilers might alter and 
reform everything that seemed to them ‘superuacuum, 
imperfectum uel minus idoneum* (const. ‘Tanta* 10). 
Such alterations, accomplished in the classical texts by 
omissions, additions, or substitutions in a very large 
measure, are called ’interpolations* ('emblemata Tri- 
boniani*). They concern partly institutions of civil law 
or procedure obsolete in Justinian’s times, as abolished 
by law or custom (e.g. mancipation in iure cessio, res man~ 
dpi, dotis dictio, fiduda, cognitor, vindex, vadimonium, 
and some more). Mention of all these antiquated matters 
was suppressed and replaced by modem expressions. 
The tendency to restrict the classical texts had the effect 
that several passages were often fused into one fragment, 
longer argumentations were omitted or shortened so as 
to produce not infrequently an unintelligible or chaotic 
text. On the other hand, superfluous additions were 
made in explanation of a word or a rule. But a great 
number of interpolations were far from being merely 
formal alterations, as when the classical decision was 
restricted to special matters of fact or changed into an 
opposite one in conformity with the new law of imperial 
constitutions of post-classical times, and with reforms of 
Justinian himself, or under the influence of new legal 
doctrines and ideas. It is clear that such a method of 
adapting old classical texts to new tendencies, rules, or 
necessities sometimes brought a confusion into the 
precise constructions and opinions of the classical jurists, 
the more so as the Byzantine compilers wrote diflPerent 
Latin from the jurisprudence of the first three centuries 
of the Empire. In the modem science of Roman law the 
discovery of interpolations (already known as such in 
the i6th c.) has engaged most attention, and justly so, for 
the distinction of ^e classical law from that of Justinian 
depends on the recognition of the original classical text. 
The real value of the detection of an interpolation (which 


must mostly remain hypothetical) does not, however, lie 
in the mere purification of a text from alterations or 
additions, but in the right appreciation of the alteration 
itself, of its reforming character and its position in the 
development of a legal institution or idea. It remains to 
be observed that the manuscripts excerpted by Justinian’s 
compilers contained corruptions, mistakes of copyists, 
additions (glosses) and marginal notes of the earlier users 
of them. Many of these alterations subsequently passed 
into the official manuscript of the Digest, partly by inad- 
vertence of the Byzantine copyists, partly by intention, 
on the order of the compilers, to whom such notes seemed 
a useful extension of the classical original. Therefore not 
everydiing which seems to come from another hand than 
that of classical jurists is an intentional, substantial 
interpolation, i.e. a legal reform. The modem literature 
of Roman law has made enormous progress in distin- 
guishing the classical law from Justinian’s and his colla- 
borators* innovations, but very often an exaggerated 
tendency to find new interpolations has produced 
erroneous opinions. Interpolations are assumed without 
sufficient justification (especially on the basis of the 
fallacious linguistic criterion), and errors are committed 
in the historical evaluation of suspected texts. 

Modem editions: Mommsen, Digesta Justiniani (2 vols, 1866, 
1870); Mommsen, P. Krueger, Corpus iuris civilis i (i4th stereo- 
typed ed. 1922, with indication of interpolations). A pocket edition 
by Donfante, Fadda, Ferrini, Riccobono, Scialoja contains some 
useful suggestions (vol. i, 1908; vol. ii, 191 1). Important works of 
reference: A. Guameri-Citati, Indice delle parole e frost ritenute 
interpolate^ (1927): Supplem. in Studi Riccobono i and Festschrift 
fur P. Koschaker i (193^). Index Interpolationum quae in lustiuiani 
Digestis inesse dicuntur (initiated by L. Mitteis and edited under the 
direction of E. Levy and E. Rabel; 3 vols. and 1 Suppl., 1029-35). 
Vocabulartum iurisprudentiae Romanae, in 5 volumes (not yet 
finished, edited by B. KUblcr). See also the bibliographies under 
LAW AND PROCBDURK, ROMAN, § I, and JURISPRUDBNCB (text-books 
on the sources of Roman Law). A. B. 

DIKE i^LKT]), personification, mostly literary, of Justice. 
One of the Horae (Hesiod, Theog. 902), she reports to 
Zeus the wrong-doings of men (Op. 256 ff.), and similar 
ideas occur in later authors. In Aratus {Phaen. 96 ff.), 
she is the constellation Virgo, who finally left the earth 
when the Bronze Age began; some (as Ov. Mel. 1. 
149-50) call her Astraea in this connexion. In art she 
is sometimes shown punishing Injustice (see Paus. 5. 18. 
2; cf. von Sybel in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 1019). She 
catches an evil-doer (Eur. HeracL 941); will not suffer 
a murderer to live (i4rrr xxviii. 4), perhaps from popular 
(pagan) belief. Cf. Schrenk in G. Kittel, Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament ii. 180 ff. H. J. R. 

DIKE {hiio)) in Athenian practice might mean any 
lawsuit, but technically it was a private suit in which the 
plaintiff appeared in his own behalf, as distinguished 
from ypa<l>al or other processes, in which any one might 
be plaintiff. Normally SiVat correspond to modem civil 
actions. Marked exceptions are prosecutions for homicide 
and perjury; the former could be instituted only by 
a relative of the deceased, the latter by the person injured 
by the illegal evidence. 

Jiicai were either TrpJ? nva (ex contractu) to settle a 
claim, or Kara rivos (ex delicto) to determine damages. 
Where the court assessed the damages, a second trial 
was held to decide between the damages asked by the 
plaintiff and those suggested by the defeated defendant. 
Such 8t#cai were called ripuqrai, others aTLfirjToi because 
damages were fixed by law. R* J> B* 

DINARC^HUS (Aeivapxos) (b. r, 360 b.c.), the last of 
the 'ten orators*. A Corintluan by birth, he lived at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. Being n 
metoikos, and therefore debarred from public speaking, 
he composed a large number of speeches for others. 
The first of these was written e, 336, but he did not 
come into prominence till c. 324, when he wrote a speech 
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againat Demosthenes in the Hatpalus alTair (see Demos- 
thenes)^ He prospered particularly after the death of 
Alexander, when, as his biographer Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus remarks, the other orators having been executed 
or banished, there was nobody left worth mentioning. 
Under the oligarchy established by Cassander, 322-307 
B.C., he was active and prosperous, but on the restoration 
of democracy in 307 he retired to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where he lived till 292. Returning to Athens, through the 
intercession of Theophrastus, he was robbed of a large 
sum of money by his host Proxenos, and brought the 
latter to justice. Nothing is known of his life after this, 
nor the date of his death. 

Works. Of sixty speeches which Dionysius considered 
genuine we possess only three — Against Demosthenes, 
Against Aristogiton, and Against Philocles, which are all 
connected with the affair of Harpalus. The authenticity 
of the first of these was doubted by Demetrius, but it is 
very similar to the others in style and matter. Three 
other speeches, Against Boeotus //, Against Theocrines, 
and Against Mantitheus, which appear in the Demosthenic 
Corpus, have sometimes been ascribed to D. 

Dinarchus marks the beginning of the decline in Attic 
oratory. He had little originality, except some skill in 
the use of new metaphors ; he imitated his predecessors, 
especially Demo.sthenes (Hermogenes, Id. 2. 1 1 calls him 
Kpidivos A-qfioaddvTjs, ‘a small-beer Demosthenes’), but 
developed no characteristic style of his own. He knew 
the technique of prose composition and had command 
of all the tricks of the orator’s trade. He was competent 
up to a point, but his work is careless and lacking in 
taste. Thus, the arrangement of his speeches is incoher- 
ent; his sentences are long and formless, certain figures 
of speech, e.g. epanalepsis and asyndeton, are ridden to 
death, and his invective is so exaggerated as to become 
meaningless. Numerous examples of minor plagiarisms 
are collected by Blass (Att. Ber.^ iii. 2. 318-21); in par- 
ticular, a passage about Thebes in Demos. 24 is based on 
.\eschines i. 133, and Aristog. 24 is suggested by Demo- 
sthenes 9. 4t- 

For general bibliocraphy, see ATTIC orators. Text, Blass (Teubner, 
1888). Index, itfc ANDOCuuis. J. F. D. 

DINON (Alvojv rather than Aeivwv) of Colophon, father 
of Cleitarchus (q.v.), wrote a history of Persia in at least 
three syntaxeis (perhaps Assyria, Media, Persia), cer- 
tainly down to Artaxerxes Ochus. Following Ctesias’ 
UepaiKd, it represents the trend towards the romantic 
Alexander-histories. Widely read, it is used in Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes. 

FHG ii. 88. A. H. McD. 

DIO (i) COCCEIANUS, later called Chrysostomus 

('the golden-mouthed’) (c. A.D. 40-after 112), Greek orator 
and philosopher. He was bom in Prusa (now Brussa) in 
Bithynia of a family of high social standing in their city 
(Or. 44. 3; 46. 2). He gained renown as an orator and 
sophist, and was able to play a political role. In 82 he 
became involved in a political intrigue in Rome(Or. 13. i) 
and was banished from Italy and his native province by 
decree of Domitian. He then wandered about for years 
in the Balkans and Asia, earning his livelihood by 
occasional humble work (Philostr. VS 7. 29). This 
sudden and complete change of life created an entire 
change of mind. He turned to philosophy, and based 
his life on the Cynic doctrine. Convinced of his divine 
mission (e.g. Or. 32. 12) as a doctor of the soul, he went 
about healing mankind by his example and his orations. 
Under Nerva he was allowed to end his exile. Henceforth 
he combined a new political career at home and a 
rhetorical one throughout the Empire with his work as a 
preacher and philosopher. His influence was at its 
height under Trajan, to whom he delivered the speeches 
*On the duty of a prince*. He was a champion of Greek 


patriotism within the Roman Empire, and, like Plutarch, 
a representative figure of Greek culture in the late first 
century of Imperial Rome. See literary criticism 

IN ANTIQUITY, 1 . 6. 

As a philosopher D. with his eclecticism of Stoic and 
Cynic ideas is not in the least original. What makes his 
orations worth reading is the fact that he understands 
philosophy deeply enough to take it as a basis of active 
life, and propounds it with a considerable power of style. 
A corpus of eighty speeches (with a few falsa) is preserved. 

Texts: H. v. Arnim (1893-6); G. dc Bud6 (Teubner, 1915-19); 
Loeb (with tranal., in progress). Studies: H. v. Arnim, Leben u, 
Werke des Dio von Prusa (1898, important); C. Martha, Les Mora~ 
listes sous r empire Rornatn^ {igoo)\ PlVv. 848; UeberweR-Praechtcr, 
Orundriss^* 506. Style: \V. Schmid, Der Attizismus in Norden, 
Kunstprosa^ li. K, O. B. 

DIO (2) CASSIUS (Cassius Dio Cocceianus) of Nicaea 
(Bithynia), son of Cassius Apronianus, governor of 
Cilicia and of Dalmatia, entering the Senate under 
Commodus, became praetor (a.d. 193), consul suffectus 
(before 21 1), and consul for the second time with 
Alexander Severus in 229. Besides a biography of Arrian 
and a work on the dreams and portents of Septitnius 
Severus, he wrote a Roman history from the beginnings 
to A.D. 229, of which bks. 36-54 (68-10 B.c.) are fully 
preserved, 55-60 (9 B.C. -A.D. 46) in abbreviation, 17, 
79-80 in part. Xiphilinus (nth c.) epitomized from 
bk. 36 (missing Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius’ first 
years); Zonaras (12th c.) gives the tradition of bks. 1-21, 
44-80 in bks. 7—1 1 of his 'ETrLTOpL-q * laropuov, following 
Xiphilinus from Trajan. 

The narrative, which took ten years to prepare and 
twelve years to write, appears to be based on an early 
annalistic tradition, Polybius with annalistic 'contamina- 
tion', Livy (from 68 to 30 b.c.), Imperial annalistic 
tradition (common to Tacitus, if Tacitus himself is not 
used), memoirs, and possibly Arrian’s UapOiKa, and for 
contemporary events his own high authority. Ignorant 
of Republican institutions and conditions, from Caesar 
he used his Imperial constitutional experience, at first 
colouring events with his ideas of Imperial absolutism 
(cf. Maecenas’ speech in 52. 14-40), but later handling 
his material with full knowledge. Annalistic in arrange- 
ment, although modified to meet requirements of subject- 
matter, his narration concentrated on political aspects, 
avoiding details and technicality, and giving a rhetorical 
narrative in Thucydidcan style. 

Texts: J. Melber (1890-1928 Teubner); U. P. Boissevain (1895- 
1931); E. W. Cary (1914-27, Locb); ef. E. Schwartz, PW iii. 1684. 

A. H. McD. 

DIOCLES (z) (d. after 412 b.c.), democratic lawgiver 
in Syracuse, and opponent of Mermocrates (q.v.). Some 
scholars distinguish two Diodes, an elder one, a law^giver 
who received worship as a hero, and the politician of 412. 
But lliis remains a mere hypothesis. 

Diodorus, bk. 13. W. IliitiJ, Verfassungsgeschichte von Syrakus 
(1929), 85 ff. V. E. 

DIOCLES (2) (fl. c. 4T0 B.C., Suidas), comic poet, bom 
at (?) Athens. Several of the titles (Raicxot, Oucottjs, 
Kvk\w 7 T€s:) suggest mythological burlesque. MiXirrai 
presumably portrayed a republic of industrious bees. 
He may be the Diodes who is said to have invented a 
sort of harmonica, consisting of saucers struck with a 
wooden hammer (fr. 15). 

FCG i. 251 ff.; CAF i. 766 ff. M. P. 

DIOCLES (3) of Carystus, according to Pliny the second 
physician after Hippocrates in time and fame, a contem- 
porary of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), lived at Athens. He 
was the first physician to write in Attic, avoiding hiatus. 
His books dealt with animal anatomy, physiology, aetio- 
logy, symptomatology, prognostics, Zetetics, botany. 
The fragments show the influence of the Sicilian school 
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of which his father, Archidamus, was also an adherent, 
and of Empedocles (four humours, importance of the 
heart, the pneuma), of Hippocrates (the body considered 
as organism), of Aristotle (methodological concepts and 
terminology). Diodes* originality, it seems, consists in 
uniting these different trends. That in the details of 
scientific research he was independent is certain. 

Text: froKinents, M. Wellmann, Die Fragmente d, sikelischen 
Arzte (looi); M. Frtinkel, D. Carystii fr. tmae supersunt, Dias. Bed. 
(1840), Literature: general diacuasion, Wellmann, l.c., and PW v. 
802. W. Jaeger, D.v.Karystos (1938), points to Aristotelian influence 
and argues for a later date of Diodes than had formerly been 
assigned; the date 340-260 b,c. (Jaeger, Sitz. Berl. 1938) seems too 
late; cf. review of Jaegcr’a book by L. Edelatein, AJPhil. 1940. 

L. E. 

DIOCLES (4) (probably 1st c. n.c.), mathematician. 
He wrote a work llepl TTvpeicjjv (on burning-glasses). 
He invented the 'cissoid* curve as a means of doubling 
the cube, and may have been the inventor of the para- 
bolic burning-glass. 

PW V. 813. 

DIOCLES (5) of Magnesia (it is not known which 
Magnesia), a younger friend of the Cynic Meleager of 
Gadara, therefore probably born c. 75 b.c. He must 
have lived part of his life in Cos. He is mentioned only 
by Diogenes Laertius, who describes him as the author of 
an 'Emhpof.i’q (compendium) rcjv <^tAocrd<^ajg. Diogenes 
makes large use of this work, but Nietzsche went much 
too far in describing Diogenes’ work as simply an epitome 
of that of Diodes. 

PW V. 798. W. D. R. 

DIOCLES (6), Greek rhetor of the Augustan age, whose 
declamations betrayed moderate Asianist tendencies. 
Sen. Controv. 7. i. 26. 

DIOCLETIAN (Gaius Aitreltus Valerius Diocle- 
TiANUs), originally named Diodes, a Dalmatian of low 
birth, who rose to be commander of the Emperor 
Numerian’s bodyguard. Chosen by the anny near Nico- 
media in November A.D. 284 to avenge his master’s 
death, he at once struck down the praetorian prefect, 
Aper. Marching westward to meet Carinus, he ended 
an arduous campaign at the battle of Marj^s (early 285) 
and, by showing mercy to the hostile faction, assured a 
lasting peace. He at once chose Maximian, an old com- 
rade, to be his Caesar and sent him to Gaul to suppress 
the revolt of the Bagaudae. Quickly victorious, Maximian 
was raised to the rank of Augustus early in 286. 

2. The two emperors had wars to light on Danube 
and Rhine, against Sarmatians, Franks, and Alamanni. 
In 289 they joined forces in Raetia against the Chai- 
bones, and in the winter of 289-90 met in state at 
Milan. In the East Diocletian set up a Roman nominee, 
Tiridates III, as king of Armenia and asserted Roman 
supremacy in Mesopotamia. In 291 (?) he suppressed 
the revolt of Coptos and Busiris in Egypt. But, in the 
West, Carausius, admiral of the Channel fleet, revolted 
in 286 to escape condemnation for neglect of duty, seized 
Britain and a part of northern Gaul, and frustrated all 
attempts to reduce him. The emperors found it politic 
to grant him peace and recognition in 289. 

3. To increase the stability of his government Diocle- 
tian in 293 established his famous ’tetrarchy*. Himself 
Augustus of the East he took Galerius to be his Caesar, 
while to Maximian, Augustus of the West, was assigned 
Constantius Chlorus. The two Caesars put away their 
wives to marry the daughters of their August!. The main 
military problems of the reign now came up for settle- 
ment. Constantius blockaded Bononia {Boulogne) by a 
dam and wrested it from Carausius, who was soon after- 
wards murdered by his assistant, Allectus. A great 
expedition in 296 under Constantius and his praetorian 
prefect, Asclepiodotus, destroyed Allectus and recovered 


Britain, which now entered on a new age of prosperity. 

In 298 Constantius gained a spectacular victory over the 
Alamanni at Langres. Maximian in 297 crossed to Africa 
and defeated the troublesome confederacy of the Quin- 
quegentanei. In Egypt a fresh revolt broke out under 
Domitius Domitianus and Achilleus in 296, but was sup- 
pressed by Diocletian in person at Alexandria in 297. 

4 * Galerius had at first been engaged in defending the 
frontiers and reclaiming waste land in lllyricum. In 297 
he settled the Carpi in Paimonia. But a determined 
attack on the Empire by Narses of Persia now called him 
to the assistance of his Augustus. Defeated in the first 
campaign near Carrhae, Galerius was permitted to bring 
up reinforcements and correct his error. Invading 
Armenia, he gained a complete victory over the king and 
destroyed his will to fight by capturing among the booty 
the royal concubines. Diocletian moderated the zeal of 
Galerius and granted peace on reasonable terms, annex- 
ing only some minor provinces and establishing Nisibis 
as trade-depot between the two empires. 

5. In 303 Diocletian visited Rome for the first time, to 
celebrate his Vicennalia. A collapse in health the follow- 
ing year almost cost him his life, and on i May 305 he 
abdicated with Maximian, leaving Constantius and 
Galerius August! in West and East respectively, with 
Severus and Maximinus Daia as their Caesars. His 
years of honoured retirement were spent at Salonae, 
broken only by a return to public life, in 308, to help 
Galerius to re-establish order in the government at the 
Conference of Camuntum. Diocletian died in 313, 
saddened by the civil wars, the collapse of his system, 
and the persecution of his kindred by Maximinus Daia 
and Licinius. 

6. Diocletian deservedly ranks as the refoundcr of the 
Empire, completing and systematizing the changes de- 
manded by the anarchy of the third century. The 
Imperial office, as we have seen, was divided. Two 
August!, with two Caesars as adjutants and destined 
successors, administered different sections of the Empire. 
Diocletian, as chief, ensured unity of purpose. The 
provinces were greatly increased in numbers by sub- 
division, and were grouped in twelve dioceses (sec 
DiOECESis), each under a vicarius of the praefecti praetorio. 
Each Augustus and Caesar had his own prefect, and 
these prefects began to rank as financial and administra- 
tive, rather than as military, officers. The civil and mili- 
tary commands were permanently separated. Asia and 
Africa were still governed by proconsuls, all other pro- 
vinces by senators or equestrian praesides. Each of the 
four rulers had his staff (comitatus), and new capitals, Nico- 
media, Treviri, and Sirmium, rose by the side of Rome. 

7. In finance, too, Diocletian introduced extensive 
reforms. The new system of taxation was based on the 
iugum, the unit of land, and the caput ^ the human unit, 
and was liable to revision every fifteen years (indictio). 
Besides money payments the annona, payment in kind, 
was regularly levied. In the coinage Diocletian at first 
contented himself with stabilizing the gold piece at 70, 
and later at 60, to the pound. But in A.D. 296 he carried 
through a complete reform. Beside the gold piece of 60 
to the pound was struck a piece of good silver, at 96 to 
the pound, with subordinate issues of silvered bronze 
and plain bronze. Alexandria, the last surviving Greek 
mint, was closed, and all coinage was now Imperial, 
issued from a number of centres. The masses of silvered 
bronze already in circulation were probably reduced in 
value. This led to distrust of the coinage, desperate 
spending, and an abrupt rise in prices, which Diocletian 
strove, without much success, to combat by his Edictum 
de maximis pretiis of a.d. 301. Italy lost her ancient 
privilege and paid taxes with the provinces. Despite 
the general excellence of the financial administration, 
the expenses of four courts and the lavish expenditure on 
new buildings put a heavy strain on the taxpayer. 
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8* In the army discipline was restored and efficiency 
enhanced. The legions were reduced in size, but greatly 
increased in numbers. The ilite of the army was now 
concentrated in the standing army, the palatini, and 
comitatenses ; the frontier troops were militia of inferior 
quality. The chief command was assigned to magistri 
peditum and equitum. 

9. To raise the dignity of the Imperial office Diocletian 
assumed the forms and trappings of royalty, and required 
obeisance {adoratio) from his subjects. His own dynasty, 
the Jovian, stood under the protection of Jupiter, the 
Herculian of Maximian under that of Hercules. A stem 
love of old Roman discipline and tradition gradually led 
Diocletian to attack the Christian Church. Beginning 
with a purge of the army and civil service, Diocletian was 
led on by Galerius to direct persecution in 303. The 
burning of the palace of Nicomedia embittered feeling, 
and the persecution became increasingly severe, passing 
from attack on buildings and sacred books to actual 
bloodshed. Carried on with varying intensity over the 
whole Empire, it had apparently triumphed by the time 
that Diocletian abdicated. The persecution was the one 
grave mistake in a career of enlightened public service. 

H. Mattingly CAH xii, ch. 9, 323; Parker, Roman World, 220 ff., 
262 ff. ; G. Costa in Diz. Epig. ii. 1793 ff. ; K. Stade, Der Politiker 
Ihoklettan und die letztegrojie Christenverjolgung (1926); W. Ensslin, 
Zur Ostpalitik des Kaisers Diokletian (1942); W. Seston, DiocUtien 
et la titrarchie i (1946). H. M. 

DIODORUS (i) of Sinope (fl. e. 350 b.c.), Middle (or 
New?) Comedy poet, brother of Diphilus (q.v.) : a family 
monument included both brothers as Athenian citizens 
(Wilhelm, Urkunden, p. 60). Two of his plays (Matvd- 
fi€vos, NeKpos) are dated 353 B.c. Fr. 2, the ways of the 
parasite. 

FCG iii, 543 ff. ; CAP ii. 420 ff. W. G. W. 

DIODORUS (2) CRONUS of lasos (fl. c. 300 b.c.), one 
of the masters of Megarian dialectic. Among his pupils 
were Zeno of Citium and Arcesilaus, both of whom owed 
much to him. He repeated the arguments of Zeno of 
Elea against the possibility of motion; his most famous 
argument, the /cvpieuojv, was directed against the possi- 
bility of that which is not actual, and played a consider- 
able part in controversies over freewill. 

PW V. 705. W. D. R. 

DIODORUS (3) SICULUS of Agyrium, flourished 
under Caesar and Augustus (to at least 21 B.c.), wrote 
(c. 60-30 B.c.) a World History, his in forty 

books from the earliest times to Caesar’s Gallic War (54 
B.c.). He began with an dpxaioXoyia : bk. 1 Egypt, bk. 
2 Mesopotamia, India, Scythia, Arabia, bk. 3 North 
Africa, bks. 4-6 Greece and Europe (1-5 fully preserved, 
6 fragmentary); bks. 7-17 covered from the Trojan War 
to Alexander the Great, bks. 18-40 from the Diadochi 
to Caesar (11-20 fully preserved, 21-40 fragmentary). 
The narrative reproduces in its successive parts the 
tradition of Hecatacus, Ctesias, Megasthenes, Dionysius 
Scytobrachion, Ephorus, Theopompus, an historian of 
Alexander who is perhaps Cleitarchus, Hieronymus (per- 
haps through Agatharchides), Duris, Diyllus, Philinus, 
Timaeus, an early Roman annalist not necessarily Fabius 
Pictor, Polybius, Artemidorus, Posidonius. This material 
was added to the framework of a chronographical work, 
dependent on Apollodorus, like that of Castor of Rhodes. 
Despite his universal conception of history and his aim 
of writing for the Graeco-Roman world, his work is 
undistinguished, with confusion arising from the different 
traditions and chronologies, a compilation only as 
valuable as its authorities. 

Tezti: 1 . Bekker (1853-4): L. Dindorf (1866-8); F. Vogel-C. T, 
Fiachcr (1888-1906); C. If. Oldfathcr (1933-, Lo«b). Cf. E. 
Schwartz, PW v. 663; A. Momigliano, Encichp, ital. zit. 924; 
N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1937, 79 J ibid. 1938, 137; A. Klotz. Rh. 
Milt. 19.17* ao 6 . A. H. McD. 


DIODOTUS (i), satrap of Bactria-Sogdiana under 
Antiochus I and II. Under the latter he began to act 
independently, and struck coins with Antiochus* name 
and types but with the monogram DIO, which may 
represent Diodotus. In 246 Seleucus II, in his struggle 
with Ptolemy III, gave a sister to Diodotus to ensure his 
support; their daughter married Euthydemus (q.v. 2). 
Probably Diodotus took the royal title, for in the state- 
cult of the Euthydemid kings he bore the cult-name 
Soter; the earlier coins with the legend ‘Of king Dio- 
dotus’ have recently been ascribed to him instead of his 
son Diodotus II. W. W. T. 

DIODOTUS (2), Stoic, teacher of Cicero c. 85 B.c., 
lived later in Cicero’s house. He died c. 60 and made 
Cicero his heir. 

PPK V. 715. 

DIOECESIS. To facilitate the control of the provincial 
governors by the central bureaucracy Diocletian divided 
the Empire (including Italy) into twelve dioceses, each 
administered by a vicarius. These vicarii were repre- 
sentatives of the praetorian prefects, and being eques- 
trians were of lower rank than the senatorial governors, 
all of whom, except the proconsuls of Asia, Africa, ahd 
Achaea, were subject to vicarial authority. The dioceses 
corresponded to the spheres of the vicarii, except the 
diocese of Italy, which extended to the Upper Danube. 
The provinces north of the Apennines were under the 
vicarius Italiae at Milan; the rest of the mainland, with 
Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, was controlled by a special 
vicarius in urbe Roma. The jurisdiction of the vicarii 
was concurrent with that of the praetorian prefects, and 
appeals from their decisions went directly to the emperor. 

Parker, Roman World, 263-5. H. M. D. P. 

DIOGENES (i) of Apollonia (prob. Phrygian, not 
Cretan Apollonia), son of Apollothemis and younger (?) 
contemporary of Anaxagoras (cf. Diog, Laert. 9. 57; fl, 
c. 440 or 430 B.C.), was an eclectic philosopher, carrying 
on the Ionian tradition with additions from Anaxagoras 
and Leucippus. Little is known of his life. He almost 
certainly visited Athens, where his views aroused pre- 
judice and were parodied by Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(423 B.C.). 

Works : On Nature {IJepl (pvcrewf), from which Simpli- 
cius quotes extensive fragments. Others cited, Against 
the Sophists (i.e. Cosmo! ogists), a Meteorology, and The 
Nature of Man, are mere titles. 

Diogenes revives the teaching of Anaximenes, whom 
he could scarcely have ‘heard’ (D. L. ibid.), that the 
primary substance is Air, endowing it with mind or 
intelligence, divinity and all-disposing power. Its infinite 
transformations are effected by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. D. argues that if things in the world, including 
Empedocles’ elements, are to be affected by one another, 
they must be differentiations of the same underlying 
substance (fr. 2). Air is also the principle of soul and 
intelligence in living creatures, and essentially alike in 
all ; it differs, however, in degrees of warmth for different 
species and individuals. D.’s physiological theories of 
generation, respiration, and the blood are important in 
the history of medicine, and Aristotle has preserved his 
account of the veins {HisU An. 5ii^3of.). His cosmo- 
logy follows traditional lines, with its flat round earth, 
but bears some resemblance to that of Anaxagoras. The 
heavenly bodies are pumice stones filled with fire. But he 
is no mere reactionary: like the Hippocratic writers he 
displays the scientific interest in details typical of his age. 
See also anatomy and physiology, para. 2. 

Ancient eources end text of fragment!: Diela, Vorsokrat.^ (Krinz, 
1934-7): Ritter and Preller'* (i 934 )' Modem literature: Zeller- 
Neitle, Philosophu der Griecheni. v (1922) (Engl. Transl. 1881); 
Zeller-Mondolfo ii (1938); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy* (tQ^o, 
tranilacea fra.) ; PW v. 764. A. J. D. p! 
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DIOGENES (2) (c. 40o-£. 325 b.c.)» eon of Hicesias of 
Sinope, o icuojv, founder of the Cynic sect. According 
to 9ome authors (Diog. Laert. 6. 20-1) he came to Athens 
as an exile after he and his father, who had been in 
charge of the mint in Sinope after 362 {Recudl gMral 
des monnaies grecques de VAsie Mineure, 193), had been 
accused of Trapaxapdrretv to vd/itGr/xa. At Athens he 
lived in extreme poverty and continued TTapaxapdTTwv 
TO v6p,uTp.a in a metaphorical sense, by rejecting all 
conventions. Whether he was a personal disciple of 
Antisthenes (D.L. 6. 21 and passim) is doubtful on 
chronological grounds. But he seems to have been in- 
fluenced by his philosophy, since there are many simi- 
larities in outlook, and since the originality of Diogenes 
apparently consisted more in the way in which he applied 
his philosophy in everyday life than in his theories as 
such. 

2. His main principles were the following : Happiness 
is attained by satisfying only one’s natural needs and by 
satisfying them in the cheapest and easiest way. What is 
natural cannot be dishonourable or indecent and therefore 
can and should be done in public. Conventions which 
are contrary to these principles are unnatural and should 
not be observed. 

3. From this there results in practical life self-sufficiency 
(avrdpK€i>a), supported by daicrjaLS (training of the body 
so as to have as few needs as possible), and shamelessness 
(ataiSeia). Mainly on account of the latter quality 
Diogenes was called kvcjv (dog), from which appellation 
the name of the Cynics is derived. 

4. He illustrated his simple principles by pointed utter- 
ances and drastic actions. He probably wrote dialogues 
and tragedies, the latter in order to show that the tragic 
heroes could have avoided misfortune by following his 
principles. But many of the works attributed to him by 
later authors were spurious. 

5. Although Theophrastus described his way of living 
and his disciple Metroclcs collected anecdotes about him, 
the tradition about his life is obscured by the fact that 
soon after his death he became a legendary figure and 
the hero of pedagogic novels (Eubulus, Cleomenes) and 
satirical dialogues (Menippus, Bion). The tradition on 
his philosophy was obscured by the tendency of the 
Stoics to attribute their own theories to him because 
they wanted to derive their pliilosophy from Socrates 
through the succession Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, 
Zeno. 

6 . It is uncertain whether Diogenes lived in Corinth for 
many years (so D.L. 6. 71 ; Dio Chrys. 8, 4 ; Julian, Or. 7. 
212), and how, when, and where he died, since the tradi- 
tion is conflicting. 

7. His disciple Crates spread his philosophy. D. had 
great influence on later literature through his caustic wit. 
He is stated (D.L. 6. 73, 80) to have written tragedies in 
which his doctrines were expounded, but the plays 
named as his were also ascribed to others. They were 
probably never acted. 

Diogenes Laertius 6. 20-81; tragic fr. in Nauck, TGF 807-9. 
E. Schwartz, CharakterkUpfe ii. 1-26; K. von Fritz, Philol. Suppi.- 
Bd. xviii. 2; Studi di Fihlosia Class. N.S. v. 133-49: U. R. Dudley, 
A History of Cynicism (1937), 17 ff-; F- Sayre, Diogenes of Sinohe 
(1938); PlV V. 765. K. von F. 


DIOGENES (3) of Seleuccia on the Tigris, commonly 
called Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240-152 b.c.), pupil of 
Chrysippus, succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as head of the 
Stoic school. He visited Rome in 156-155 and greatly 
stimulated interest there in the Stoic creed. His most 
famous pupil was Panaedus, and his main influence was 
on the grammatical doctrine developed by the school. 
Works : Ilcpi ^wvrjs AiaXeKTiKrj rixvr^ ; Tl^pi rrjs 

'Adrjvds ; Ilepl fiavTiKrjs \ llcpl tov rijs ipvxrjs rjyepLOViKoO ; 
n^pl cOycvciar (all lost). 


Teatimonia and fra. in von Amim, SVF iii. 210-43. PW v. 773. 

W. D. R. 


DIOGENES (4) of Tarsus, Epicurean of uncertain date, 
but probably identical with the author of a book on 
TTonjTiKa iqrqpLara {who fl. c. 150-100 B.C.). 

PWv. 776. 

DIOGENES (5) of Oenoanda in Lycia, Epicurean of 
about the second century a.d. Faced with the approach 
of death he decided to proclaim to the widest possible 
audience the main principles of the Epicurean gospel; 
so he ordered the erection of a big Epicurean inscription 
in an open place. The work is a collection of single 
treatises, mainly about problems of Ethics and Physics. 
We find also the correspondence of a mother and a son, 
probably Epicurus himself. 

The inscription is interesting more as a human docu- 
ment of a faithful Epicurean mind than as a philosophical 
work. But the account D. gives of the doctrines of his 
master is clear and shows some understanding of the 
questions involved. The main part of the inscription 
was discovered in 1884. 

Text: J. Williams, I^inzig 1907 (with comm.). Studies: Ueber- 
wcg-Praechtcr, Crundriss^^ 578 f.; PW Suppl. v. 153. K. O. B. 

DIGGERS (6) L^RTIUS, author of a preserved 
compendium of ancient philosophy, of about the first 
half of the third century a.d. His name is probably 
modelled on the Homeric 

His work is a mixture of biography and doxography, as 
its title proves: ‘History of philosophy, or on the lives, 
opinions, and apophthegms of famous philosophers*. It 
was never brought up to the standard of a literary or 
scientific book, but remained a collection of more or less 
classified quotations and excerpts. Nevertheless, to us 
the work is of the greatest importance, as most of our 
biographical knowledge of ancient philosophers is derived 
from it. 

The book is arranged in so-called 'successions’ {see 
PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY of). In the early stages of its use 
it was mutilated, as a sketch of the original plan shows 
(ed. Rose, Hermes 1866). 

Texts: H. G. Huebner (i8z8); C. G. Cobet (1850, with Lat. 
tranal.); Loeb (with Engl, tranal.); in critical editionn: book 3, edd. 
Breitcnbach, Buddenhagen, etc. (1907); book 5, life of Aristotle, 
see ARISTOTLE; bonk 8, ed. A. Delatte (1922); book 10. see Epicurus. 

Studies: U. von Wilamowitz, Phil. Unters. iii. 1880, Epistula ad 
Maassium; E. Schwartz in PW v. 738 (standard work); E. Howald, 
Philol. 1917; Hermes 1920; A. Delatte, La Vie de Pythc^ore de 
Diogkne Laerre (1922); R. Hope, The Book of D. L. (1930, an account 
of modem research). K. O. B. 

DIOGENIANUS (i), Epicurean. Eusebius quotes 
many passages from his polemic against Chrysippus’ 
doctrine of f^ate. His date is unknown, but he probably 
belongs to the second century a.d., when the polemic 
of the New Academy against Chrysippus was at its 
height. 

Ed. A. Gcrcke, JahrbQcher fUr klassischo Philologie, Suppl. 14. 
748. PW v. 777. W- D. R. 

DIOGENIANUS (a), of Heraclea, of the age of 
Hadrian. Besides geographical indexes, a collection of 
proverbs, and other works, he compiled in five books an 
alphabetically arranged epitome of the Lexicon of Pam- 
philus as abridged by Vestinus. This epitome was used 
by Hesychius, who refers to it under the title of Ilepiep^ 
y 07 T€V 7 JT€S. 

Edition, E. L. von Leutach and F. G. Sebneidewin, Paroemio^ 
graphi i. 177, ii. i. Norden, Hermes xxviii (1892), 625. 

P. B. R. F. 

DIOIVIEDES {AiopuqSjjsi), in mythology (i) a Thracian, 
son of Ares and Cyrene, Iting of the Bistonians (Apollod. 
2. 96). To capture hia man-eating horses was the eighth 
labour of Heracles (q.v.). 

(2) Son of Tydeus (q.v.), and Deipyle, daughter of 
Adrastus (q.v. ; Hyg. Fab. 69. 5 and often). He took a 
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prominent part in the Trojan War, wounding Aphrodite 
and Area by help of Athena, and overcoming a number 
of the foremost Trojans (//. 5. i ff.)i but behaving chival- 
rously to his hereditary guest-friend Glaucus the Lydian 
(q.v. ; ib. 6. iigff.)- He and Odysseus raid the Trojan 
camp, killing Rhesus (q.v. ; 10. 219 ff.). Throughout the 
poem, and especially in the second half, he is the author 
of wise and bold counsels. His part in the expedition of 
the Epigoni against Thebes (cf. adrastus) is mentioned 
in the 11 . ; (4. 406, cf. Apollod. 3. 82 ff.). In the post- 
Homcric Trojan cycle he is conspicuous. He shared 
with Odysseus in the murder of Palamedes (q.v. ; Paus. 
10. 31. 2, quoting the Cyprid). He and Odysseus brought 
Philoctetes from Lemnos (Hyg. Fah. 102. 3 ; cf. philoc - 
TETEs). The same pair stole the Palladium from Troy 
(Hesychius and Suidas s.v. avdyteq^ from the 

Little Iliad). Two other cycles of his adventures are: 
(fl) In Calydon; his grandfather Oeneus having been 
robbed in old age of his kingship by the sons of Agrius, 
Diomedes killed them all but two, gave the throne to 
Oeneus* son-in-law Andraemon, and brought Oeneus to 
the Peloponnesus (Apollod. i. 78). (6) After the return 
from Troy he found his wife Aegialeia unfaithful, came 
to Italy, where his companions were turned into birds 
(Stith Thompson, Index^ 88), and finally received heroic 
or divine honours after his death or disappearance (Farnell, 
Hero- 289 ff.). H. J. R. 

DIOMEDES (3) (late 4th c. a.d.), grammarian, who 
wrote an Ars grammatica in three books (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. i. 299-529). His work is of value because, 
though he rarely mentions his sources, he clearly relied 
upon earlier grammarians who discussed and illustrated 
the usages of Republican authors. Parallels between his 
work and that of Charisius (q.v.) seem to indicate that he 
borrowed from his contemporary. 

Cf. Teuffcl, §419. 3; Schanz-Hosius, §834. J. F. M. 

DION (c, 408 -354 D.c.) was a relative and minister of 
Dionysius I; but falling under the spell of Plato, he 
became opposed to tyranny. He tried to exert a libera- 
lizing influence upon the young Dionysius II, but like 
Plato himself he failed, and had to leave Syracuse (366). 
For many years he stayed in Greece, closely attached to 
the Academy. But the hostility of Dionysius grew, and 
Dion decided to attack him. With only a small force he 
succeeded in winning Syracuse, and other cities joined 
him. But he had internal enemies, being a haughty 
aristocrat and not a popular leader like his former friend 
Heraclides, who outstripped him by gaining a great naval 
victory over Dionysius* admiral Philistus. The intrigues 
against Dion increased, and he and his soldiers were 
expelled, only to be recalled soon after, when Syracuse 
was again attacked by Dionysius. Once more the city 
was liberated, but Heraclides’ intrigues continued, and 
finally Dion had to allow his assassination. After his 
rather ideological attempt at a constitution according to 
Platonic ideas, he became *a tyrant in spite of himself*. 
In 354 he was murdered by order of Callippus, a supposed 
friend and Platonist. 

Phto’s letters fesp. 7 and 8); Plutarch, Dion\ Diodorus, bk. 16. 
R. Hackforth, CAHw. 27a 11 .; R. v. Scheliha, Dion (1934) (idealiz- 
ing). V. E. 

DIONE (JicovT)), consort of Zeus at Dodona, Farnell, 
Cults i. 39, who conjectures that she is the local form of 
the Earth-Mother ; but her name is simply a feminine of 
Zeus (cf. Cook, Zeus, ii. 350 and note 6), which suggests 
rather a sky-goddess. Nothing definite is known of her 
cult; if the original consort of Zeus, she was ousted by 
Hera (q.v.), and from Homer (//. 5. 370) on she is one 
of his mistresses or secondary wives, mother of Aphrodite, 
or even Aphrodite herself. H. J. R. 


DIONYSIA. Many festivals of Dionysus had special 
names, e.g. the Anthesteria (q.v.), the Lenaea (q.v.), etc. ; 
the latter are, however, in inscriptions styled Jiovvcna rd 
€ 7 ri Arjvalw or iiriXrjvaia J. (Aristotle, Ath. PoL 57; 
IG ii‘. 1496 A, b 105, 1672, 182) and the term Dionysia 
was given to such festivals at which dramatic perform- 
ances took place. With the great and ever increasing 
popularity of the drama, Dionysia were instituted almost 
everywhere ; their origin is found in Athens. Athens had 
(a) rd Kar dypovg, (b) rd iv darei or rd fieydXa A. The 
old opinion that the Lenaea were part of the Anthesteria 
and the urban equivalent of the rustic Dionysia (revived 
by W. D6rpfeld-E. Reisch, Das griechische Theater, 
1896, pp. 9 ff. ; contra, M. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis 
atticis (1900)) is clearly wrong, for the festivals cannot 
be separated from the months named from them; the 
month of Gamelion in which the Lenaea were celebrated 
was in other Ionian towns called Lenaion. I'he rustic 
Dionysia were celebrated in Poseideon and the city 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion. 

(a) Rustic Dionysia are known from many Attic demes 
through inscriptions, but only because of the dramatic 
performances which took place at them, and these are 
obviously borrowed from the city Dionysia. Fortunaltely 
Aristophanes gives a vivid description of the procession 
at the merry rustic festival (Ach. 247 ff.). First comes ^he 
daughter of Dicaeopolis as kanephoros, then two slaVes 
carrying the phallos, and last Dicaeopolis himself singing 
an obscene lay in honour of Phales. Plutarch, Non posse 
suav. vivi sec. Epic. 1098b, mentions the cries and the 
riot at the rustic Dionysia. A special feature was the 
daKtuXiacrpos, youths balancing on a full goat-skin; see 
ASKOLIASMOS. 

(b) The City Dionysia were celebrated in honour of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus. This god was introduced into 
Athens by Pisistratus from the village of Eleutherae in 
the borderland between Attica and Boeotia. A temple 
was built to him on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
and a second temple was erected close at hand, probably 
in the last years of the fifth century B.c. The orchestra 
where the dramatic performances took place was ad- 
jacent; the stone theatre was built by Lycurgus about 
330 B.c. The fact that tragedy has its origin in this cult 
militates against the commonly accepted opinion of 
Aristotle that tragedy and satyric drama alike arose from 
the dithyramb. At Eleutherae Dionysus was called 
fieXavaiyls, *he who is clad in a black goat-skin*, and a 
myth tells of a duel between Xanthus and Melanthus 
in which Dionysus appeared. It has been supposed that 
the origin of tragedy is to be found in the mourning for 
the slain god (M, P. Nilsson, Neue Jahrh. xxvii (1911), 

673 ff.). 

The City Dionysia was a great festival to which people 
flocked from all parts. The statue of Dionysus was 
brought to a temple in the Academy and, coming hence, 
the god made his epiphany with much pomp ; phalli were 
carried in the procession, which went to the temple on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis where sacrifices were 
performed. Inscriptions give the information that, after 
the sacrifice, the ephebes carried Dionysus into the 
theatre by torchlight in order that he might be present 
at the dramatic performances (M. P. Nilsson, JDAI 
xxxi (1916), 336 ff. ; P. Stengel, ib. 340 ff.). When the 
theat|;e was filled with people the surplus of the State 
revenues was carried through the orchestra and the sons 
of men who had fallen in war were given panoplies. 

The performances at the City Dionysia comprised 
lyric choruses sung by men and boys as well as tragedies 
and comedies. The Marmor Parium, ep. 43, gives the 
information that Thespis performed the first drama iv 
acrrei at a date which is mutilated, but must fall between 
542 and 520 B.c. ; Suidas says 535. Comedy was intro- 
duced later, a few years before the Persian Wars (see 
COMEDY, old). For the very important but badly muti- 
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lated inscriptions which enumerate the victories see A. 
Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Airffuhrttngen (Sonder- 
schriften des osterreichischen archdologischen Imtituts vi) 
(1906). 

L. Deubner,-s 4 m>cA« (1932), 134 ff.; A. E. Haiffh, The Attic 
Theatre^, revised by Pickard -Cam bridge (1907); A. W. Pickard- 
Caixibridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946). M. P. N. 

DIONYSIUS (i) I (c. 430-367 B.C.), tyrant of Syracuse, 
was a former adherent of Hermocrates (q.v.). After the 
failure of the Syracusans to relieve Agrigentum in 406, 
Dionysius, supported by Philistus, the historian, caused 
the assembly to elect new generals, among whom he was 
one. Later he supplanted his colleagues, obtained a body- 
guard, and was regularly re-elected strategos autokrator — 
a constitutional tyrant. Defeated by the Carthaginians, he 
lost the support of the wealthy class, who attempted an 
unsuccessful revolution. To consolidate his power he 
signed a very unfavourable treaty with Carthage, and 
converted Ortygia into a fortified residence. His ad- 
versaries* property was distributed among aliens and 
freed slaves. Aided by mercenaries, he began a process 
of military expansion. He destroyed Naxos, settled 
mercenaries in Catana, and transplanted the citizens of 
Leontini to Syracuse. At Syracuse he fortified Epipolae 
and built a castle at Euryalus. He constructed a great 
fleet and remarkable war-machines. His aim was clearly 
to expel the Carthaginians from Sicily (398). He took 
Motya, but the tables were turned by the arrival of 
Himilco (397), who drove him out, defeated his fleet, and 
besieged Syracuse until driven off by plague and Spartan 
intervention. A secret agreement between Himilco and 
Dionysius is improbable. Dionysius* authority was now 
established over Greek and Siccl towns. A new Cartha- 
ginian attack was repelled in 392, and he styled himself 
*archon of Sicily*. An extensive movement of population 
assured his domination. 

His ambitions extended to southern Italy, where in 
alliance with Locri (he married a Locrian, Doris) and 
Lucanian tribes he established his authority after a 
victory near the Elleporus (388) and the destruction of 
Rhegium (386). He concluded an alliance with the 
Molossian Alcetas and probably with Taras. He may 
have established colonics at Issa, Ancona, and Hadria to 
control the Adriatic (but the evidence is doubtful). He 
helped Sparta against Athenian naval predominance and 
against Thebes, checked Etruscan piracy, and probably 
entered into relations with Rome. His State was the 
first great political construction of the Greeks in the 
West. But Dionysius had checked the Carthaginians 
only at the expense of the Greek cities against which 
he launched barbarian populations. His mercenaries 
exhausted his financial resources. Flis oppression had 
to be concealed by external splendour. He sought 
popularity in Greece : in Athens for political convenience 
his tragedy The Ransom of Hector was awarded the 
first prize in 367. Plato, who visited him, was sent 
away in disgrace. 

A new outbreak of hostilities with Carthage c, 383 
involved the cities of south Italy. Heavily defeated at 
Cronium (382 ? ; 375 ?), Dionysius had to abandon Selinus 
and Thermae. His fresh attack in 368 was stopped before 
the impregnable Lilybaeum. He died in 367. 

Dionysius composed tragedies, which he exhibited at 
Athens and Olympia, as well as in Sicily; but though, as 
noted above, he won the first prize at the Lenaea with 
the Avrpa in 367, his plays are generally rep- 

resented as very poor work (Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. 303 ; 
Diod. Sic. 15.6, 74, etc.) and are ridiculed by poets of the 
Middle Comedy (e.g. in Ephippus fr. 16 and in Eubulus* 
Dionysius). His use of the desk of Aeschylus and his 
purchase of the pen, writing-tablets, and harp of Euripides 
(Lucian, Ind. 15) failed to kindle any irispiration which 
could justify his vanity in regard to his work. Gram- 


marians give instances of his misuse of words in accord- 
ance with fanciful etymologies. 

Principal aource: Diodorus, bks. 13-15 (partly from Timacua, 
partly perhaps from Thcopompus). K. J. Deloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, iij*. 1-2 (1922-3); J. B. Bury, CAM vi (1927), loS; 
M. L. W, Laistner, ^4 History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 
Ji o. (1936), 268; G. Glotz-K. Cohen, Histoire grecque iii (1936); 
R. L. Beaumont, 1936, 202-3. See also sicily, byracusb. For 
Dionysiua’ tragedies see 2 "GF 793-6. A. M, and A. W. P.-C. 


DIONYSIUS (2) II, eldest son of Dion^^ius I, succeeded 
his father in 367-366 B.c., when about thirty. He stopped 
the war with the Carthaginians, but he continued the 
Spartan alliance and retained some hold in south Italy, 
founding two colonies in lapygia. Weak, inexperienced, 
and probably dissolute, he was also cultured, the author 
of poems and philosophic dissertations, and the host of 
philosophers (Plato, Aeschines, Aristippus, Xenocrates, 
Speusippus). An historian, Philistus, was his minister. 
Dion (q.v.), backed by Plato, tried to transform him into 
a model monarch of a philosophic State, but both were 
eventually dismissed by him (366). His power rested on 
mercenaries and his court was disunited. Dionysius, 
wishing to preserve the friendship of Plato, induced him 
to return (361), but the result was a complete breach. 
In Dionysius* absence (357) Dion seized Syracuse, 
although Ortygia resisted till 355. Dionysius held 
Rhegium till c. 351 and Locri till 347-346, when he 
again seized Syracuse by treachery. In 345 he was 
blockaded in Ortygia by some Syracusans and Carthagi- 
nians and also by Timoleon (q.v.) whom a rival party 
had summoned to help. He surrendered to Timoleon 
and obtained a safe conduct to Corinth, where he lived 
many years. 

Sources : Plato, Epist. 3, 7, 8 (see G, Pasquali, Le lettere di Platone, 
1938); Diodorus, bka. 15-16; Plutarch and Nepoa, Lwes of Dion 
and Timoleon. B. Nieac, PW v. 904; R. Hackforth, CAH vi; R. v. 
Schcliha, IHon^ die platonische Siaatsgriindung in SizUien (1934). 
Also see plato, sicily, syracusb. A. M. 

DIONYSIUS (3), Aelius, an important Atticist lexico- 
grapher, of the age of Hadrian. He compiled ten books of 
*ATTiKal Aefetj. See pausanias (4). 


DIONYSIUS (4) THE AREOPAGITE, an Athenian 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 34 as converted at Rome by St. 
Paul’s preaching. Of the works ascribed to him, (i) Hepl 
rrjs ovpavlas Icpafy^^ias, (2) FIcpl Tijs iKKXr^maGTiKrjs 
Upapxio-S, (3) rlepl Beiwv ovofidrwv, (4) IJepi fLoariicrj^ 
BeoXoylas, (5) 1 1 letters, (6) a Litur^, the four first- 
named are a daring fusion of Christianity with Neo- 
platonism, and had an enormous influence throughout 
the Middle Ages. They are certainly not by St. Paul’s 
Dionysius; they may be as early as a.d. 350 or as late as 
500. It has been conjectured that the ascription of them 
to the Areopagite is due to confusion between him and 
another Dionysius ( ? Dionysius of Rhinocolura, c. 370), 
but it is more likely that the author deliberately tried to 
pass them off as the work of a contemporary of St. Paul. 

PW V, 996. Ed. Migne, PG, vola. 3, 4. W. D. R. 


DIONYSIUS (5) of Dyzantium(fl. c. a.d. 175), a Greek. 
Of his AvdirXovgTOv BotTTTopoVf 'Voyage up the (Thracian) 
Bosporus*, part of a Latin translation survives (Pierre 
Gilles, de Bosp. Thrac.^ Lihri HI). 

GGM II. I ff. ; Gk., C. Weschcr, 1874. 


DIONYSIUS(6)CHALCUS (sth c. b.c.), poet, so called 
after his introduction of bronze currency into Athens; 
he took part in the colonization of Thurii (Plut. Nic. 5), 
wrote sympotic elegies, some of which began with a 
pentameter (Ath. 602c), of a somewhat riddling character, 
with notable metaphors. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. i, pp. 88-90. Criticism. 
R. Rcitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 51 ; U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, Hellenistuche DUhtung (1924) i. 97. C. M. B. 
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DIONYSIUS (7) of Halicarnassus, rhetor and historian, 
taught at Rome (30-8 b.c.)» where he was the leading 
spirit of an influential literary circle. Of his critical 
writings (30-8 b.c.). the most original was On the 
Arrangement of Words (/ 7 . awdiaems ovofidrcDV : De comp, 
verb., an illuminating inquiry into an artistic word- 
order. Important, too, was the work On the Ancient 
Orators, which traced the development of Attic oratory 
on biographical and aesthetic lines. Its first section 
(Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeua) remains ; and part of the second 
section possibly survives in the fine appreciation of 
Demosthenes in 77 . Representative also 

was 77 . fiipmoews (fragments only), which dealt with 
imitation, authors to be imitated, and methods of imitating. 
The rest of his writings, occasional in kind, included 77 . 
rod OovKvhLhov xapaKTTipos, in which the matter and 
style of Thucydides were discussed, On Dinarchus, 
investigating the authenticity of Dinarchus* speeches, 
the First Letter to Ammacus, confuting Demosthenes’ 
alleged indebtedness to Aristotle, a Second Letter to 
Ammaeus, supplementing his previous remarks on 
Thucydides, and a Letter to C. Pompeius, in which Plato’s 
inferiority as a stylist was reaffirmed. The (Ps.- 

Dion.), falsely ascribed to him and consisting of precepts 
on epideictic oratory, was probably a later compilation. 
As a critic D. stands high, though in places his work is 
conventional and uninspired. At his best he is a masterly 
exponent of the subtleties of style, a keen aesthetic critic, 
and a pioneer in critical methods (biographical, historical, 
and comparative) who recalled to fiis age the literary 
standards of classical Greece (see literary criticism in 
ANTIQUITY, I. 5). 

His historical work, Antiquitates Romanae CPojpLa'LKrj 
apyaioXo-yia), which in twenty books covered from the 
Krtais of Rome to the First Punic War, represents the 
application of his historical theories to the annalistic 
tradition. Careful study of the sources loses in effect 
through critical inability and ignorance of early Roman 
conditions; much of value is obscured, much of a mis- 
leading character is added, in his elaborate rhetorical 
composition. 

Texts, etc.; Dionysii Hal. Opuscula cd. Usener and Kadermacher 
(1890-1929); On Lit. Comp. ed. Roberts (1910); Three Lit. Letters, 
cd. Roberta (1901); Ant. Ham, C. Jacoby (1885-1925)' Cary (Locb, 
inproKress, 1937-); Vett. Ccm. (Hudson ii. 122-7) “ llepi utfirfoews 
U (Uacncr-Radermacher ii. 202. 18 — 214. 2). Criticism: E. ochwartz, 
PPPv. 934- J. W. 11. A. 

DIONYSIUS (8) of Heraclea on the Pontus (c. 328-Z48 
B.c.) studied under Heraclides Ponticus, Menedemus, 
and Zeno, and became one of the most voluminous 
writers of the Stoic school. He also wrote poetry (includ- 
ing a tragedy, napBevoiralos) and was an admirer and 
imitator of Aratus. An attack of illness in old age led him 
to abandon the Stoic creed that pain is not an evil and to 
adopt the view that pleasure is the end of life (hence his 
niclmame c 5 /x€Ta 0 €/x€vos). He starved himself to death. 

Testimonia in von Arnim, SVF i. 93-6. PW v. 973. W. D. R. 

DIONYSIUS (9) of Miletus, see logographers. 

DIONYSIUS (10) TERIEGETES*, Greek author, c. 
A.D. 300, of JJepLrjYqois Trjs olKOvfiivrjs in 1,185 hexa- 
meters (for schoolboys ?), describing pleasantly the known 
world chiefly after Eratosthenes, talung little account of 
subsequent discoveries; land, elliptic (east-west), three 
continents; ocean, with inlets; Mediterranean; Libya; 
Europe; islands; Asia. Lost works attributed to D.; 
BaooapLKa = A lovvoiaKa; Aid lko (on gems) ; *0pvi6iaKd\ 
Piyavrids. 

GGM II. XV ff., 103 ff. E. H. Bunbury, Hist. Ane. Geog. (1879) ii. 
480 ff.; PWy. 915-25. E. H. W. 

DIONYSIUS (i 1) of Philadelphia, reputed author of an 
extant poem, 'OpvtOiaKd, which may, however, be by 
Dionysius Periegetes. 

Ed. F. S. Lchre, Poetae Bucolici et Didactici (1851). PW v. 925. 


DIONYSIUS ( 1 2) of Samos, Hellenistic 'cyclographer', 
published a kvkXos toropiKos in seven books, a mytho- 
graphical romance or, perhaps more probably, a mytho- 
logical handbook. 

FGrH i 178, 491. E. Schwartz, PW v. 93a. 

DIONYSIUS (13) SCYTOBRACHION, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the second or first century B.c., 
who appears to be cited also as Dionysius of Mytilene 
(or Miletus), wrote a mythological romance, Euhemeristic 
in tone and claiming authority by false reference to old 
writers. He treated of the Argonauts, followed here by 
Diodorus (bks. 3-4), the Trojan War, Dionysus and 
Athena, and the Amazons, and wrote MvOiko. npos 
IJappevwvra. 

FGrH\. 228, 509. E. Schwartz, DrDfonyifO 5 cylo 6 rar/ii()ne( 1880) 
and in PW v. 929. A. H. McD. 

DIONYSIUS (14) of Sinope, Middle (?) Comedy poet. 
The learned cook provides humour in one piece (fr. 2). 

FCG iii. 547 ff. ; CAF ii 423 ff. 

DIONYSIUS (15) of Thebes, poet, teacher of Epami- 
nondas (Nep. Epam. 2), regarded by Aristoxenua (ap. 
Plut. De mus. 31) as a practiser of the old style of music. 

DIONYSIUS (16) sumamed THRAX, son of Ttres, 
of Alexandria, was a pupil of Aristarchus and lat^r a 
teacher of grammar and literature at Rhodes, where his 
pupils provided him with the silver for a model to 
illustrate his lectures on Nestor’s cup (Athenaeus 489, 
492, 501). His most enduring work was the extant Texyr) 
ypappLaTLicj, an epitome of pure grammar as developed 
by the Stoics and Alexandrians (see grammar). The work 
is essentially Alexandrian, but there arc traces of Stoic 
influence. It defines grammar as an ipireipLa, but 
includes dvaXoyla (see CIIATES (3) OF mallos) among its 
parts; classifies accents, stops, letters, and syllables; 
defines the parts of speech, with lists of their qualifications 
(cases, moods, etc.), and subdivisions, if any, giving 
examples ; and concludes with some paradigms of inflec- 
tion. To the four Stoic cases the vocative (KXrjTLKfj) is 
subjoined; the adjective (iTrlderov) is still one of many 
classes of noun; the dpOpov includes both 6 tj to (with 
vocative w) and Jy, our relative pronoun. There is no 
treatment of syntax in the work. It had, however, an 
immediate vogue which lasted until the Renaissance, 
and its authority was continued in the catechisms derived 
from it which then took its place. Latin grammar early 
fell under its influence (see, e.g., Remmius Palaemon), 
and through Latin most oif the modem grammars of 
Europe are indebted to it. 

Edition: Uhlig, in Teubner's Grammat. Gr. Scholia: Hilgard, 
same aeries. P. B. R. F. 

DIONYSIUS (*7) (? 2nd c. a.d.), a Greek, son of Calli- 
phron, author of *Avaypa<f>'?i rrjs 'JSAAdSoff (for school- 
boys?); 150 feeble iambics survive: preface (acrostics); 
Ambracia-Peloponnesus ; [gap] ; Cretan cities ; Cyclades 
and Sporades Islands. 

GGAl I. Ixxz, 238-43. 

DIONYSUS, the god much more of an emotional 
religion than of wine (q.v.). He is rarely mentioned in 
Homer, for, like Demeter, he was a popular god who did 
not appeal to the Homeric knights, but the myth that 
Lycurgus persecuted him and his nurses is told (II, 6. 
130 ff.). From Hesiod ( Theog, 940 ff.) on, his parents are 
Zeus and Semele (q.v.). 

2. The general opinion, shared both by ancient and 
modem authors, that he came from Thrace is well, 
founded. His cult was widely spread in Thrace (see 
RELIGION, Thracian), and the Thracian and Macedonian 
women were especially devoted to his orgia. The myths 
of invasions of Boeotia and Attica by Thracians are not 
to be wholly disregarded. They may be ascribed to the 
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very beginning of the last millennium B.C., and the 
Thiadans may have brought the cult to Greece. Boeotia 
and Attica were its chief seats ; in the Peloponnese it is 
less common. Myths, e.g. of Pentheus and the daughters 
of Minyas, prove that it swept over Greece like wildfire 
and that the cause was its ecstatic character which seized 
chiefly on the women. They abandoned their houses 
and work, roamed about in the mountains, whirling in 
the dance, swinging thyrsi and torches; at the pitch of 
their ecstasy (see ecstasy ) they seized upon an animal 
or even a child, according to the myths, tore it apart 
and devoured the bleeding pieces (Famell, op. cit. infra, 
30Z ff.). This so-called omophagy is a sacramental meal ; 
in devouring the parts of the animal the maenads in- 
corporated the god and his power within themselves. 
Dionysus was sometimes believed to appear in animal 
form; he is called 'bull', ‘bull-homed*, etc. He himself 
and his maenads are clad in fawn-skins. Sometimes it 
is told that the maenads wore masks. The mask was 
characteristic of his cult ; his image sometimes consisted 
of a mask and a garment hung on a pole, but these masks 
are human. This feature reminds us of primitive customs 
and is important with regard to the fact that the drama 
has its origin in the cult of Dionysus. The descriptions 
of his orgia referred to, in which the votaries are depicted 
as capable of all kinds of miracles, possessed by the god, 
enjoying communion with wild life, vegetable and animal, 
and able to overcome any human resistance (e.g. Eur. 
Bacch. 680 ff.), are mythical and literary, but votaries 
did in fact bear the god's name, hakchoi (PI. Phaed. 69c). 
Orgia of a milder kind were celebrated in historical times 
on Mt. Parnassus by official cult associations of women, 
and there is a trace of the omophagy in a State cult. The 
frenzy of the orgia was tamed by Apollo, who admitted 
Dionysus at his side at Delphi and brought his cult into 
the gentler forms of State religion. 

3* Ancient authors say, however, that Dionysus also 
came from Phrygia. The Phrygians, who were a Thracian 
tribe, believed that Dionysus (cf. Phrygian Diounsis: 
W. M. Calder, CR xli (1927), 160 ff.) was bound or slept 
in the winter and was free or awake in the summer. They 
knew also of a child-god. This Dionysus is apparently 
a god of vegetation. His other name, Bacchus, is a 
Lydian word. It is remarkable that the Dionysiac festi- 
vals of the Lenaea (q.v.) and the Anthesteria (q.v.), the 
spring festival in which Dionysus made his epiphany 
coming from the sea, are common to all lonians, whilst 
other festivals of Dionysus are isolated. At Delphi 
Dionysus was venerated as a child in a winnowing fan 
and awakened by certain rites. It seems that Dionysus 
in a somewhat changed form came from Asia Minor 
across the sea. This Dionysus was a god of the vegetation, 
not of the crops but of the fruit of the trees including the 
vine. Moreover, he seems to have a certain connexion 
with Minoan religion. The phallus which was carried in 
the Dionysiac processions belongs to him as a god of 
fertility; he is never represented as phallic himself, but 
the Sileni and Satyrs who surround him are; they are 
daemons of fertility. This Dionysus was the god of wine, 
but wine has no great place in his cult in the early age, 
especially not in the orgia. The festivals of viticulture 
are few and rarely attributed to him, and we find him con- 
nected with a variety of plants — com (Diod. Sic. 4. 4. 2), 
trees (Famell, pp. 96, 118 ff.), figs (Ath, 3. 78c; Hesy- 
chius s.v. avKaTTfs), ivy (Eur. Bacch, 106 etc.). On Attic 
vases he is, however, constantly represented with a drink- 
ing-horn, or a cantharus, and vine branches. As time 
went on, he was more and more thought of as the god of 
wine, and we hear of wine-miracles in certain festivals. 

4. A point of view particularly emphasized by some 
scholars is that he was the Lord of souls. The opinion 
of Rohde that the belief in immortality was introduced 
into Greece by Dionysus is now abandoned. While 
others, e.g. Miss Harrison, refer to the fact that the 

4545 ] 


Anthesteria was devoted to the dead, these rites have 
nothing to do with Dionysus; the connexion had no 
intrinsic reason. Other similar festivals are too little 
known. But among the mystics Dionysus was associated 
with the Nether World, an idea which perhaps originated 
among the Orphics, in whose doctrines Dionysus had a 
great place. Thus Dionysus was introduced into mys- 
teries other than the old orgia, but no one of them can 
be proved to be of old origin. Such mysteries became 
very popular in the Hellenistic and even more in the 
Roman age. In spite of the opinion of Cumont, these 
late mysteries of Dionysus seem to owe more to Greek 
than to Oriental tradition. That the idea of a happier 
life in the other world prevailed in them is proved by the 
fact that sarcophagi are often decorated with Dionysiac 
myths. Until the early part of the fifth century b . c . 
Dionysus is represented as a full-grown, bearded man, 
later as a delicate, playful youth. His myths are numerous. 
Not to speak of his early adventures in escaping from 
Hera’s jealousy (see athamas ), his campaigns in the 
East are known to Euripides : their extension to India is 
modelled after those of Alexander the Great; they were 
celebrated in a voluminous epic by Nonnus at the end of 
antiquity. 

E. Rohde, Psyche\ Famell, Cults of the Cwteek States v. 85 ff.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, 364 ff.; 
M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Religion i. 532 and, for the Minoan 
connexiona, Minoan- Mycenaean Religion, 492 ff. ; W. F. Otto, 
Dionysos (1933), is hifihly speculative. The festivals: Nilsson, Studia 
deDionysiis atticis (Lund 1900); Griech. Feste, 258 ff. ; L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste, 93 ff. The late mysteries: F. Cumont, Les Religions 
OTientales dans le paganisms romain^, 195 ; AJArch. N.S. xxxvii (1933), 
232 ff. ; Nilsson, Studi e materiali di storia dclle religtoni x (1934), 1 ff. ; 
H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology^, 149 ff. 

M. P. N. and H. J. R. 

DIOPHANTUS of Alexandria (ff. c. a . d . 250) was the 
first Greek to make any approach to an algebraical nota- 
tion. He wrote 'Aptdfi’qTiKo. in thirteen books, six of 
which survive, and a tract on Polygonal Numbers. A 
third work, 77optc7fiaTa, is lost, but some propositions in 
the theory of numbers are quoted from it in the Arith- 
metica. Diophantus works with numbers purely arith- 
metically and not geometrically as did the I^hagoreans. 
In the preface to the Arithmetica he defines 'species* of 
numbers, which are, besides units (denoted by for 
ptovahes:), the various powers up to the sixth of the 
unknown quantity, for which he appropriates the word 
dpidfios denoted by the symbol 9 . Its powers he denotes 
by (for bvvaptis, square), (for kv^os, cube), etc. 
He has a symbol A for minus, denoting a ‘wanting*, 

contrasted with virap^ts, ‘forthcoming* or plus. Minus, 
he explains, multiplied by a plus gives minus, minus by 
minus, a plus. Expressions containing more than one 
‘species’ he arranges according to powers, first the 
positive terms, then the negative terms all together. He 
shows how to solve simple and quadratic equations ; he 
does not recognize negative roots of equations or negative 
numbers standing by themselves. His problems are 
mostly indeterminate or semi-determinate equations 
(single or simultaneous) of the second degree, and his 
methods are extraordinarily varied and ingenious; his 
object is always to find a solution in positive numbers (not 
necessarily integral aa generally required in modem 
indeterminate analysis). The typical sort of problem 
solved is this : to find three numbers such that the product 
of any two of them plus their sum, or plus any given 
number, is a square. It was Diophantus’ work which led 
Fermat to take up the theory of numbers, in which he 
made his world-famous discoveries. The editio princeps 
of the Greek text is that of C. G. Bachet, 1621 ; second 
edition, with Fermat’s notes, 1670. The standard text 
is now that of Paul Tannery (Teubner). Other editions 
are: German, by Wertheim (1890); English (in modem 
notation) by T. L. Heath (1910); French translation by 
Paul ver Eecke (Bruges and Paris). T. H. 
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DIOS wrote a history of Phoenicia cited by Josephus 
( 47 8 .' 147-9; Ap. 1. 113-15)- 

DIOSCORIDES (i) (fl. 230 B.C.), last of the great 
Alexandrian poets, has some forty epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. The majority are erudite and skilful conceits 
on remote subjects — artificial epitaphs on historical 
figures (e.g. ‘inventors’ like Atys and Thespis) or para- 
doxical anecdotes. The rest — save one hate-poem, Anth. 
Pal. II. 363 — are lively, ironical, realistic love-poems in 
the sharpest epigrammatic style. G. H. 

DIOSCORIDES (2) PEDANIUS (ist c. a.d.) of 
Anazarbus, army physician, was well versed in pharma- 
cological literature and had studied the subject of his 
interest from early youth in extensive travels before com- 
posing his book ; he was ambitious as expert rather than 
as writer. All this he tells us himself. He lived under 
Claudius and Nero (41-68); Erotianus mentions him. 

Works: i. 77 . v\r)s laTpiKrjSt bks. 1-5, almost 600 
^ants, nearly 1,000 drugs. 2. II. aTrXwv (jjapfidKwv, or 
EvTropLGTa, bks. 1-2. 

The Materia medico is a conscious attempt to give 
a system, not an alphabetical list of drugs. Remedies 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms are 
described in careful subdivisions. M’he observation is 
minute, the judgement sober and free from superstition. 
Dioscorides* book superseded all earlier literature and 
became the standard work of later centuries, in the East 
no less than in the West. See botany, para. 6 ; medicine, 
I j- 

Bibliograpity 

Text. Maltria medico, M, Wcllmann, i-iii (1007-14), contains 
both works; Wellmann’s proof of genuineness of the second work 
{Die Schrift d. D. 11 . auXutv ^tapfiaKiov, 1914) not wholly convincing. 
Certainly spurious, TJ bqXTjTrmicuv <f>npp.dKtov \ fl. iojSoAojv, K. Spren- 
pel, in C. G. Kuhn, Medici Ciaci\ xxvi (1830); De herbis femtntms, 
H. F. Kastner, Hermes 1896; list of plant synonyms, Wellmann, 
Hermes 1K98. 

Translations. T.atin, H. Stadler, Romanische Forschungen 
(1896 sea.); II. Mihfiescu, la^i (1938). English, R. T. Gunther, 
The Green Herbal of Dioscorides (1934). 

LiThHATURE. Survcy, M. Wellmann, PW v. 1131, here TJ, dnXwv 
ifsapfidKUJV spurious. Ch. Singer, Studies in the History and Method 
qf Science 11 (1921), also for illustrations (Codex Julia Anicia). 
T. C. Allbult, Greek Medmne in Rome (1921). Arabic tradition, 
M. Meyerhof, Quellen u. Studien ss. Gesch, d. Naturu). u. d. Med. 

(1933). •03- C. E. 

DIOSCORIDES, see also dioscurides. 

DIOSCURI (JidcT/roupoc, Attic -Kopoi), the Sons of 
Zeus, a title (Hymn. Horn. 33. i, of uncertain date; Hdt. 
2. 43. 2; and often in Attic authors; not in any early 
passage) of the Tyndaridae (cf. tyndareus). Castor *and 
Polydeuces (latinized Pollux), They are the brothers of 
Helen, II. 3. 237 ff., where it is apparently stated that 
they arc dead, but cf. Od. 11. 300 ff., where they are 
‘alive’ although ‘the corn-bearing earth holds them’, and 
the author explains that they are honoured by Zeus and 
live on alternate days, ‘having honour equal to gods’. 
Here and in Hesiod they ere sons of Tyndareus and 
Leda ; later, as in Pindar {Nem. 10. 80), Poly deuces is son 
of Zeus, his twin Castor of Tyndareus, and at Poly- 
deuces’ request they share his immortality between them, 
living half their time below the earth, the other half in 
Olympus. The Homeric hymn (supra) makes them both 
Buns of Zeus, and an account of which there is no certain 
mention earlier than Horace (Sat. 2. i. 26) makes them 
both bom from an egg, like their sister (see helen). They 
had a cult in Lacedaemon, where they were symbolized 
by the dokana, two upright pieces of wood connected by 
two cross-beams (Plut, De frat. amor. 478 a-b), and in 
many other States, chiefly but not exclusively Dorian 
(Argos, Athens, Dorian colonies in Sicily, etc.). See 
ANAKES. 

2 w I'he chief events in their mythology are three. 
When Theseus kidnapped Helen they made an expedi- 


tion to Attica, recovered her and carried oflf Aethra (q.v. 
for references). They took part in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, and on it Polydeuces distinguished himself in 
the flght against Amycus (q.v.). Their final exploit on 
earth was the carrying off of the two daughters of 
Leucippus, the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilaeira. 
Thereupon the nephews of Leucippus, Idas and Lynceus, 
pursued them (Pind. op. cit. 60 ff., who makes it a cattle- 
raid; Theoc. 22. 137 ff.). In the resulting fight Castor 
and both the pursuers were killed; the sequel of the 
shared immortality has already been mentioned, but 
some ingenuity seems to have been spent in determining 
whether they have since been always together or always 
separate, one being in Hades while the other is in 
Olympus (Rose, Handbook of Greek Myth. *249, note 4). 
They are often identified with the constellation Gemini 
(as Ps.-Eratosthencs 10), and are connected with stars 
as early as Euripides (Hel. 140). Of the miracles attend- 
ing their cult, the most famous is that connected with the 
battle of the Sagra, which gave rise to the Roman story 
of their appearance at Lake Regillus (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 6). 
The Locrians, being at war with the Crotonians, appealed 
for help to Sparta and were told that they might have 
the Dioscuri, whom they accepted. In the battle, which 
resulted in a complete victory for them, two gjgantic 
youths in strange dress were seen fighting on their side 
(Justin 20. 3. 8; Suidas s.v. aXrjdeaTepa riov irrl Uaypa). 

3. It is a still unsettled controversy whether they are 
in origin heroes of more than usual celebrity and popu- 
larity (they received divine honours here and there) or 
heroized (‘faded’) gods. In favour of the former view 
it may be urged that the earliest evidence (Homer, 
Hesiod fr. 94. 13, 27, and 31 Rzach) knows nothing of 
their being anything more than important human beings, 
honoured after death as several others of their kind were ; 
that they do not become more than heroes till relatively 
late and even in late traditions and theologizings retain 
much of their human origin, becoming stock examples 
of the possibility of transcendent human virtue attaining 
superhuman rank (as Horace, Carm. 3. 3. 9). For such 
a career a close parallel can be found in that of Heracles 
(q.v.). On the other side, however, can be cited a not 
inconsiderable list of divine twins, the most celebrated 
being the Sanskrit Alvins. These are often connected 
with horses; the Dioscuri are on occasion X^vkottcoXol, 
‘riders on white steeds’, and Castor especially is a 
notable horseman. They not uncommonly have astral 
connexions, such as we have seen the Dioscuri have, 
though not very early and possibly only through one of 
their most picturesque functions, that of saviours of 
those in peril from storms at sea. In this capacity they 
appear as twin lights of St. Elmo’s fire, which it would 
not be a hard thing to confuse mythologically with stars ; 
see, for instance, Pliny, IIN 2. loi. Certainly they are 
not infrequently seen in art with stars over the curious 
round caps which they wear. Moreover, possible traces 
of other twin gods have been discovered elsewhere in 
Greece, as for instance the Theban pair, Amphion and 
Zethus (see amphion), who are also sons of Zeus. But it 
cannot be said that these arguments are cogent as against 
the earlier date of the Homeric and Hesiodic passages; 
the original divine nature of the twins is no more than a 
possibility. 

^4. There is but one important identification of the 
Dioscuri with other figures; they tend to be confused 
with the Cabiri (q.v.). See, for some very interesting 
monuments connected with this and similar cults, F. 
Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une d^esse (igjs ) ; 
in these, they (or deities identified with them) are 
grouped on either side of Helen. The connecting link 
is the common function of rescuing mariners. 

Famell, Hero-Cults, 175 ff., for their cult and the controversy as 
to their origin. Fuller references to their legends and art-monurnents 
in the appropriate articles of the larger classical dictionaries, as 
Roscher’a Lexikon. H. J. R« 
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DlO^llRIDES or DIOSCORIDES (ist c. b.c. 

A. D.) is reputed to have written On Customs in Hornet^ 
in which he is said to have interpolated the Homeric 
text, On the Life of Homer's Heroes^ Recollections of sayings 
of famous men, The Spartan Constitution^ On Institutions, 
But these may not all be the work of one D. 

FHG ii. 192 ff. J. F. L. 

DIOTIMA, legendary priestess at Mantinea and teacher 
of Socrates; Plato in Symp. 20 id puts in her mouth his 
metaphysic of love. It is impossible to say whether 
Plato’s fiction had any basis in fact, since we have no 
independent testimony. 

PW V. 1 147. 

DIOTIMUS of Thrace (fl. 250 b.c.), who was a poor 
schoolmaster in Gargara, is the author of ten epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology : several of them (e.g. 7. 173, 261) 
are full of the deep, pure pathos which is characteristic 
of the ‘Peloponnesian school* of epigrammatists. 

Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, //£//enuftrc/i« Dic/itunf (1924), i. 143. 

DIPHILUS of Sinope, brother of Diodorus (q.v. i) of 
Sinope, New Comedy poet, bom probably before 340 

B. c. ; he outlived Menander (Philemon in his later 

than 289 D.C., mentioned Diphilus as living — Plaut. 
Mostell, 1145). Wrote about 100 plays, winning three 
Dionysiac victories (ist Lenaean victory, c, 316 B.C.). 
About sixty titles are known — many of them common to 
other poets, and nine being mythological (e.g. Heracles, 
Theseus). Flis admiration for ‘golden* Euripides, fr. 60 
(a parasite’s behaviour), was shared by other poets of 
New Comedy. Many interesting fragments of this ‘live* 
poet — e.g. fr. 38, unfilial conduct of Ctesippus, son of 
Chabrias; fr. 43, a master-cook selects his employers 
with care; frs. 69, 70, Archilochus and Hipponax as 
Sappho’s lovers ; fr. 91, a vigorous description of an ugly 
woman. 

A play of Diphilus was the original of Plautus* Rudens ; 
the KXrjpov^evoL, of Plautus’ Casina; the ZvvaTToduf^’- 
(TKOVTcs, of the lost play of Plautus, Commorientes 
(Terence, Ad.proL 6, used a scene omitted by Plautus) ; 
and possibly of Plautus* Vidularia. The influ- 

ence of Diphilus upon the Roman stage attests his 
popularity and power as a comic poet. 

FCG iv. 375 ff.; CAF'ii. 541 ff. See Coppola, ei 7 oma( 1924), 
185-204. W. G. W. 

DIPL02V1A, a small bronze tablet recording the privi- 
leges granted to a soldier on the completion of his 
service or, as regularly after the first century A.D., on his 
discharge. These diplomata, of which some 160 are 
extant, were given to auxiliaries, classiarii, and members 
of the praetorian and urban cohorts. Down to the 
principate of Antoninus Pius the auxiliary and marine 
received personal citizenship, the legalization of his past 
or future marriage, and civic rights for his descendants. 
After A.D. 140, by which time Roman citizens also were 
enlisted in the auxilia, the form was brought into line 
with the diplomata granted to the praetorians. Citizen- 
ship was given to those requiring it, but conubium was 
now only prospective. 

The legionary did not normally receive a diploma. 
The only exceptions to this rule are the two Adiutrices 
legions recruited from classiarii in a.d. 68-9, and some 
soldiers of X Fretensis who were non-citizens enlisted in 
the same crisis. 

CIL xvi (texts of diplomata; ed. H. Nessclhauf). G. L, Cheesman, 
The Auxilia of the Ronum Army (1914),’ J. Lesquier, UArmde 
romaine d’Fgypte (1918). H. M. D. P. 

DIPYLON, the gate by which the Sacred Road to 
Eleusis left Athens, and much of the traffic from Piraeus 
passed. Outside lay the outer Ceramicus (the inner 
Ceramicus being by the Agora). This was a burying- 


place from the early Bronze Age, and from late Mycenaean 
times was Athens* chief cemetery. Magnificent monu- 
ments lined the roads, among those identifled being those 
of Alcibiades* family and of the Spartans killed at 
Piraeus in 403. The Athenians who fell in battle were 
buried here, and here Pericles’ Funeral Speech was 
spoken. 

W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen* (1931), 135 ff., 400 ff 
(modified by the rrsulta of recent excavations); progress r^orts in 
Ath. Miti. and Arch, Anx, T. J. D. 

DIRGE, see amphion. 

DIRGE in Greek literature. The ancient critics seem 
to have distinguished between two kinds of dirge, the 
eTnicrjBeiov sung actually over the dead body (Procl. ap. 
Phot. Bibl, 32i“3o), and the dprjvos, a song sung in 
memory of the dead (Ammon. Diff, p. 54). The differ- 
ence does not seem to have been observed by the Alexan- 
drian editors of the lyric poets, and the Dirges of Simo- 
nides (frs. 7-12) and of Pindar (frs. 114-23) may well 
have included both kinds. The earliest evidence for such 
dirges is in II, 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 472-4. In these a 
company laments, but the leader has a special part as 
e^apxos^ Cf. E. Reiner, Die rituelle Totenklage der 
Griechen (1938). 

For the dirge in Latin literature see epicedium, nenia. 

C. M. B. 

DISCORD lA, see personifications. 

DISCUS (Slokos), a flat circular piece of stone or metal, 
somewhat thicker in the centre. The old stone discus 
was heavier than the metal, sometimes weighing rather 
more than the 15 pounds which is the normal weight of 
the shot in our putting. The metal discus, usually of 
bronze, which became general during the fifth century 
B.C., was lighter and smaller, extant specimens varying 
in diameter from 6 to 9 inches, in weight from 3 to 9 
pounds. It was thrown from a space deflned by lines 
in front and either side. For the method of throwing, 
see athletics. F. A. W. 

DISSOI LOGOI (labelled by H. Stephanus Jcae'fcijr), 
a short surviving sophistic work written in Doric about 
400 D.C., perhaps in Cyprus, perhaps at Cyrene. The 
contents have no originality; they are reminiscent now 
of Protagoras, now of Hippias, now of Gorgias, and 
confirm Plato*8 account of the ethical relativism charac- 
teristic of the Sophists. 

Ed. Diels, Vortokr.^ ii. 405-16. W. D. R. 

DITHYRAMB. The origin of the word 8 idv/>a/x) 3 o? is 
not known, though it is almost certainly not of Hellenic 
origin. It first appears in Archilochus (fr. 77), who calls 
it the song of Dionysus and says that he, under the 
influence of wine, leads others in singing it. It was, 
then, from the beginning a choral song to Dionysus, 
though it need not yet have had any very definite form. 
It was reduced to order by Arion at Corinth c, 600 D.C., 
when it was sung by a regular choir and made to treat 
of a definite subject. From Corinth it was brought 10 
Athens by Lasos of Hermione (Suidas s.v. Adoos), and 
it soon became a subject for competition at the fes vals 
of Dionysus. The first victor is said to have been 
Hypodicus of Chalcis in 509-508 B.c. {Marm, Par, 46). 
Hence till about 470 B.c. it attracted poets of great 
eminence such as Simonides, who won fifty-six prizes 
(fr. 79), Lasos, Pindar (frs. 60-77, not all for Athens), 
and Bacchylides (Odes 15-21). At this period it was 
composed like other choral odes, with regular strophe 
and antistrophe. The surviving fra^ents do not sug- 
gest any close connexion of their subjects with Dionysus 
or any special Dionysiac spirit, though the large element 
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of narrative in them may be due to Arion’s example. But 
abour47o b.c. its character began to change. The change, 
associated with the names of Melanippides, Cinesias, 
Philozenus, and Timotheus, was largely musical, and 
since no note of their music survives, it is hard to esti- 
mate what happened. In the main the music seems to 
have become more important than the words and to have 
led to a degeneration of the text. A protest against this 
movement is to be seen in some lines of Pratinas (fr. i). 
Other elements in the change were the abolition of the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophe, the intro- 
duction of solo-songs, and the development of a pom- 
pous, affected language. The movement continued into 
the fourth century in the hands of Polyidus and Telestes. 
After the fourth century the dithyramb seems to have 
lost its importance, even at Athens, though before 300 
n.c. the State took charge of the expenses of production. 
Inscriptions from Delos, from 286 to 172 D.C., show 
that at the Delian Dionysia and Apollonia competitions 
were still held, as they were at Miletus in the third 
century and at Teos and Samos in the second. Polybius 
(4. 20) notes that the Arcadians commonly sang dithy- 
rambs in his time. The habit lasted in Athens into the 
Imperial age, though no fragments of importance survive. 

A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb^ Tragedy , and Comedy 
(1927). 5-82. C. M. B. 

DIVERBIUM, dialogue in a comedy as distinct from 
cantica (q.v.). 

DIVINATIO. Divination (q.v.), when professionally 
exercised, was regarded at Rome from the time of 
Tiberius as a crime and punished with confiscation of 
property and relegatio (q.v.). In spite of this and similar 
later prohibitions of all forms of divinatio (vaticinatio) 
and especially of the art of astrologi (called mathematici)^ 
all these *improbandae artes contra quietem publicam’ 
did not pass out of fashion, especially as some emperors 
tolerated this profession, which was practised mostly 
by foreigners from the Orient (Chaldaei). Under the 
late Empire the prohibition was repeatedly renewed. 
Diocletian strictly forbade the ars fnathematica; Con- 
stantins (a.d. 357) made divination into a capital offence: 
'sileat omnibus perpetuo diuinandi curiositas*; his con- 
stitution was included in Justinian’s Code (9. 18. 5). 
It was equally a punishable offence to consult sooth- 
sayers. 

Divinatio had another meaning in criminal procedure. 
When several persons came forward as prosecutors of 
the same criminal act, the magistrate determined in a 
special intermediate iudicium, attended by a consilium of 
jurors, who should be the accuser. See quaestio. A B. 

DIVINATION. Prediction by supernatural means of 
future events and interpretation of past occurrences is 
found throughout Greek and Roman civilization, show- 
ing contacts at various points, such as necromancy, 
prophecy, cxtispicy, or astrology, with Oriental cultures. 
The present account sketches Greek and Roman uses 
together, and for the sake of brevity neglects much of 
their chronological development. 

2. Our most important ancient source, Cicero’s De 
Divinatione, in 1. 1 1 and 2. 26 (possibly after Posidonius), 
divides the art into natural (or intuitive) and artificial (or 
inductive) types, though the two may at times overlap 
in practice, as with dreams. The former of these is 
immediate in its application, the latter supplements 
observation by coniectura. 

3* Of Natural Divination no form seems more primi- 
tive than dreams, often mentioned from Homer onward. 
These might either be understood by the dreamer or 
require professional interpreters, whose lore, based 
partly on empiricism but chiefly on supposed resem- 
blances (Arist. Div, Somn, 2. 464^7), was preserved in 
practical dream-books, such as the Onirocritica of Arte- 


midoruB and Astrampsychus, or discussed in theoretical 
works, like Aristotle (op. cit.), Synesius, De Insonmiis, 
and Macrobius, Comm, in Somnium Scipionis. A specia- 
lized form is incubation (q.v. ; iYKoifirjaish practised at 
health-shrines, like those of Asclepius, by persons 
desirous of cures, and hence called iatromancy. Necro- 
mancy, or evocation of spirits of the dead, is already 
well developed in Od. ii, but though long employed, 
especially at certain localities (psychomantia), it was less 
respectable than most other methods. Related to it are 
lecanomancy, elaeomancy, hydromancy, and catoptro- 
mancy, in which forms of the dead or of gods or demons 
appear on the surface of liquids or on mirrors. 

4. Very important is prophecy (vaticinatio), in which 
the vates acts as the me^um or mouthpiece (Trpotprjrrjs) 
of a divine or demonic power possessing him, the process 
being related to poetic inspiration, and known as eVdou- 
oLaofios; cf. [Arist.] Prohl. 30. i. 954^34-8. Lists of 
such seers are given by Hopfner in PW xi v ( 1 928), 1 267-8. 
Like telepathy and clairvoyance and like the ventrilo- 
quists (iyyaarpifJLvdoL), the freer forms of prophecy, 
such as those of the shadowy Bacis (q.v.) and Musaeus 
(q.v. i), seem hardly to have become institutionalized, but 
with the Sibyls (q.v.) and the oracles (q.v.), e.g. tjelphi 
(q.v.), Dodona (q.v.), Lebadea, Oropus, and Aiiimon 
(q.v.), prophetic power became resident at fixed sites, 
where a succession of media regularly answered con- 
sultants. See, however, prophecies. 

5. Artificial Divination may be roughly divided into 
prognostications from animate beings or from plants, 
and those from lifeless objects. Its oldest type is perhaps 
augury (see auoures) or the observation and interpretation 
of the number, species, flight, cries, eating, and other 
symbolic acts of birds. Cicero (Div, i. 92) mentions 
Phrygians, Pisidians, Cilicians, Arabs, and Umbrians as 
specialists in this art, but it was common in Greece from 
the time of Tiresias, Mclampus (Porphyry, Abst. 3. 3), 
and Calchas ( 11 . 2. 308-32), and at Rome was entrusted 
to the college of augurs (see auspicium). Auguries might 
be deliberately sought (inpetratiua) or offered to men 
unsought (ohlatiua\ cf, Serv. Aen. 6. 190), a variety of 
the former type more convenient for military use being 
the Roman observation of the sacred chickens (alectryo- 
nomancy). Similar features might be noted in the case 
of other animals, especially from their chance appearances 
during a journey (evdSta; cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div, 
I. 26). Still more important were indications derived 
from human beings, e.g. from their involuntary motions 
or twitchings (naXpLos, salisatio), from sneezing, and from 
the large class of omens (or cledonomancy), i.c. utter- 
ances prophetically significant, like tragic irony, in a way 
not realized by the speaker, who is here, as in motions 
and sneezings, merely the tool of a temporarily possess- 
ing, superhuman, power (e.g. Od, 18. 1 12-17). Other 
types depend upon the morphology rather than the 
actions of animate beings, and include teratological 
births, palmistry or chiromancy (Poll. 2. 152), and the 
interpretations of physiognomists. But most important, 
during a long period and over a wide geographic range, 
is extispicy (or haruspicy), based on observation of 
the entrails — especially the liver (hepatoscopy) of sacri- 
ficial animals, for which see haruspicbs. Predictions 
were also derived from miraculous growths and actions 
of 4)lants, e.g. of ‘birth-trees* (see Donat. Vit, Verg, 
p. 2 Brummer), the residence of an 'external soul’. 

6. Divination from lifeless objects has varied forms. 
The classification by Varro (ap. schol. Dan. Aen, 3. 359; 
Isid. Etym. 8. 9. 13) into four elemental groups (geo- 
mantis, aeromantis, pyromantis, hydromantis) is suggestive 
but unduly formal. There may here be mentioned, 
however, empyromancy, or the behaviour, when placed 
on a sacrificial fire, of such objects as incense (libano- 
mancy), flour (aleuromancy), or eggs (ofiscopy). In 
omoplatoscopy (or scapulomancy) the shoulder-blade of 
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the victim was observed when heated over the coals. 
Othei objects, auch as axes (axinomancy), spindles 
(sphondulomancy ; Poll. 7. 188, where numerous other 
detailed types of divination are named), and sieves 
(coscinomancy) also appear, but rhabdomancy, or the use 
of the rod for prognostication, seems to belong primarily 
to neighbouring cultures. Numerous are the uses of lots 
(cleromancy), in which a divine power guides the fall 
of dice or knuckle-bones (astragalomancy) or the drawing 
(often by the hand of an innocent child) of inscribed 
sortes from some receptacle. This practice was often 
localized at particular sites, such as Claros, Praencste, 
Antium, the fountain of Clitumnus, and Patavium. The 
inscribed lot is naturally later in origin than the intro- 
duction of writing, and from it was perhaps derived 
bibliomancy, or the random consultation of books to 
discover prophetic advice. The great poets were often 
so used (rhapsodomancy), perhaps as being themselves 
divinely inspired. Thus we find the sortes Homericae^ the 
sortes Vergilianae — eight cases in the Augustan History 
alone — and, with the Christians, the sortes Bihlicae, 

7. The interpretation of weather-signs (as in Aratus 
733) approaches more nearly to empirical science, yet 
many unusual meteorological phenomena (storms, meteor- 
ites, aurora borealis, etc.) and many arising from the 
earth (earthquakes, faulting, etc.), as well as teratological 
births of men and beasts (see above), were called ostenta, 
portenta^ monstra, prodigia (q.v.) (Cic. Div. i. 93), and 
considered precursors of social, political, or dynastic 
changes. Such were recorded in priestly records (espec- 
ially at Rome) and used as sources by various historians 
(e.g. Livy, from whom Julius Ohsequens, by a reverse 
process, compiled his Prodigiorum liber). For the vast 
field of astrology in its various forms, increasing with the 
Oriental influences following the conquests of Alexander, 
see ASTROLOGY. 

8. Popular belief at moat periods commonly accepted 
older, socially or politically established, forms of divina- 
tion, though many looked askance upon others as charla- 
tanry. Some philosophers also accepted the art with 
little question, but Xenophanes, the Epicureans, Car- 
neades, and others rejected it, and Panaetius expressed 
doubts of its reality. Some Peripatetics admitted in- 
tuitive but disallowed inductive divination (Cic. Div. 
I* 5 i 2. 100), but most Stoics (notably Posidonius) 
vigorously defended both types, basing their justification 
upon the powers of gods, fate, and nature (Cic. Div. 1. 
125), or upon the doctrine of au/xTra^cia. Mystics in the 
second century of our era, and later, attempted to revive 
interest in the Delphic oracle, which was in Cicero’s 
time (Div. i. 37-8; cf. Plut. De Pyth. or.\ De Def. 
ot.) already in neglect, and various collections of 
oracles, with infiltration of Christian elements, date from 
this period. Yet after a fitful respite, during which 
apologists like Origen attacked pagan divination as the 
work of malign demons, Theodosius, in the fourth cen- 
tury, by a series of edicts forbade various mantic rites, 
and though these sometimes survived under Christian- 
ized guise the prestige of the pagan divination was at an 
end. 
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DIVISIO, used in Cicero and Quintilian of logical and 
rhetorical division, occurs in the title of Seneca’s collec- 
tion of specimen debates. Part of each controversia is 
devoted to a dissection of the strict legal questions in- 
volved (e.g. Controv. 9. 5. 6; 10. 2. 8-9): it is a skeleton 
line of argument showing the structure of a speech 
(Controv. i. 4. 6). The divisio had to avoid over- 
elaboration; for Seneca (Controv. 7 praef. i), criticizing 
Albucius’ handling of controversiae, says it was too 
sketchy for a declamation but too full for a divisio. 

See H. Bornecque, cd. of Sen. Controv. et Suas.*, Introd. p. ix. 

J. W. D. 

DIVISORES, see CANDIDATUS. 

DIYITIACUS (1) (ist c. B.C.), an Aeduan Druid, leader 
of the philo-Roman party. After the defeat of his tribe 
by Ariovistus (c. 61 B.c.) he appealed unsuccessfully for 
help at Rome. He regained influence against his brother 
Dumnorix by supporting Caesar (58), whom he urged 
in the name of the Gallic tribes to expel Ariovistus. In 
57 he assisted Caesar by attacking the Bellovaci and 
secured favourable terms for them. 

Caesar, BGall. i. 16-20; 31-2; 2. 5-15; Cicero, Div. t. 41. 90. 

DIYITIACUS (2), king of the Suessiones c. 100 B.c. and 
overlord of other tribes both in Gaul and Britain. 

Caesar, BGall. 2. 4. 7 C. E. S. 

DIVORTIUM, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, para. 9. 

DIYLLUS of Athens, author of a universal history 
('/oTopiai) in twenty-six books including that of Sicily 
for the period 357-297 B.c. The first part (auvra^is) 
began with the Sacred War and overlapped Ephorua* 
narrative down to 341, and the second and third parts 
continued with increasing detail until the death of Caa- 
sander, 297. D. was one of the major sources of Diodorus 
and was considered a satisfactory authority by Plutarch. 
FGrH U. 73 1 FHG u. 360. G. L. B. 
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DOCHMIUS, see metre (Greek) III (7). 

DODONA (JwSwiy), seat of a very ancient oracle of 
ZeuB in the mountains of Epirus. Zeus, with the epithet 
Naios, had Dione as his consort. According to the cult- 
myth a pigeon (TrcAeia?) flying from Egyptian Thebes 
had lighted on an oak tree at Dodona, and with human 
voice had directed the founding of an oracle. This oak 
was the centre of Zeus’ cult; in the rustling of its leaves 
the god’s will was divined. Perhaps other signs were 
interpreted too: the flight and cooing of the sacred 
pigeons, the murmurs of the sacred spring, the resound- 
ing echoes of a bronze gong. The consultants wrote their 
questions upon lead tablets ; the tablets preserved 
reveal that the questions were frequently of a trivial 
nature. Both men and women served Zeus and Dione 
and interpreted their will. The priests were called Selli 
(Z^cAAot) *of unwashed feet, who couch upon the ground* 
(II. 16. 235). Our sources call the women not only 
prophetesses TTpofidvreis) and priestesses 

(tVpctai), but also ‘old women* (ypalaC) and ‘pigeons', 
whence the pigeon of the cult-myth. 

Ancient Sources, (a) Inscriptions: a number of the Jead- 
tablet inscriptions of consultants* questions are published in 
Coliitz, Dialekt-Inschriften, 1557-9H, and in SIG*, 1 160-6. (b) 
Literature: Horn. JL 16. 233-5, *4- 327 “ *9- 296 f. ; Hdt. 2. 

55-7; Strabo 327-9 and bk. 7, frs. 1-3 (Jones). 

Modern Literature: P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History (1892), 403-12; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States i 
(i8g6), 38-40; A. B. Cook, JUS xxii (1902), 5-28; M. P. Nilsson, 
Gesrh. griech. ReL i (1941), 396-400; A. II. Knippe, Rev. Arch. 
5 s^r. XXXVI (1932), 77-93: J. Fncderich, Dodonaica (1935). The 
ninctecnth-ccntury excavations are reported m C. Carapanos, 
Dodone et ses ruines (1878); more recent excavations are reported 
by D. Evanpelidcs in llpaKTiKo. rijs iv *A 6 ijvaLs *Apxo-^o^oytKrjs 
'Eraipeias (1930-2). J. E. F. 

DOGS. From early times in Greece and Italy the dog 
was the companion and the friend of man, although 
he had not then lost some of the qualities which in his 
wild state he shared with the wolf and jackal. In Greek 
towns, even in the fifth century b.c., dogs often roamed 
in bands feeding upon the garbage of the streets, and 
Thucydides (2. 50) in his account of the plague at Athens 
notes that the dogs refused to eat the corpses left un- 
buried. In Homer, however, we see the dog in his gentler 
aspect, when on the return of Odysseus the old hound 
Argus wags his tail and pricks up his ears in recognition 
of his master (Od. 17. 290 ff.). 

The ancients knew of many varieties of dogs. The best- 
known was the huge Molossian, whose open jaws, strong 
teeth, and loud bark are described by Lucretius (5. 1063). 
From Greece also came the Laconian and the Arcadian 
hounds, the latter fierce animals supposed to have a 
strain of the lion in them. In Italy the chief breeds were 
the Umbrian and Salcntine, equally useful as sheep-dogs 
or hunters ; and from our island in the third century a.d. 
the Romans imported the bulldog and the terrier. A 
white Laconian was considered best as a sheep-dog, a 
black Molossian a.s a guardian of the house ; and all alike 
were used in hunting. For pet dogs see PEI’S. 

Oppion, Cynegetica\ Grattius, Cynegeticus\ Nemcaianus, Cynegr- 
ticus. F. A. W. 

DOKANA, see DIOSCUBI, para i. 

DOKIMASIA, the examination of candidates for office 
at Athens, before the thesmothetai (except candidates for 
the Boule, who were examined by the outgoing Boule). 
Men already chosen, whether by lot or by vote, but 
primarily the former, were formally interrogated to as- 
certain whether they were eligible : e.g. whether they were 
thirty years old ; whether (in the case of certain offices at 
certain periods, e.g. the archonship: see archontes) 
they belonged to a particular census-class ; and whether 
they were not precluded from one office, because they 
had held it before, or were holding another, or through 
being under some form of atimia (q.v.). A. W. G. 


DOLABELLA (i), Gnaeus Cornelius, consul 8i b.c. 
and afterwards governor of Macedonia, was rewarded 
with a triumph for his victory against the Thracians. 
Accused in 77 de repetundis by Caesar in a famous speech 
now lost, he was acquitted. 

MQnzer, PW iv. 1297-8. A. M. 

DOLABELLA (2), Gnaeus Cornelius, praetor 81 b.c., 
plundered Cilicia (80-79) aided by his legate Veires; 
impeached by M. Aemihus Scaurus and betrayed by 
Verres, he was banished. 

DOLABELLA (3), Publius Cornelius, conrunanded a 
Caesarian fleet in the Adriatic (49 B.c.) and fought in the 
campaigns of Pharsalus, Thapsus, and Munda. As 
tribune in 47, he provoked serious riots in attempting 
to carry a law for the cancellation of debts. After the 
murder of Caesar he at first associated himself with the 
conspirators, but Antony won his support by allowing 
him to assume the consulship which Caesar had intended 
for him. At the same time his drastic intervention 
against worshippers of Caesar (April 44) was enthusias- 
tically approved by the Republicans. Towards tjie end 
of the year he left for Syria, which had been assigped to 
him by the Assembly for five years, captured Smyfna by 
surprise, and put to death Trebonius, governor or, Asia. 
The Senate declared him a public enemy (February 43), 
he was besieged by Cassius in Laodicca, and committed 
suicide to avoid capture (probably July 43). Dolabella 
was notorious for his dissipation, and was invariably in 
debt. His second wife was Cicero’s daughter Tullia. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics] Plutarch, Antony 9-1 1; Appian, 
DCiv. bka. 2-4; Dio Cassius, bks.4i-7. Drumann-Groebe, Gesih. 
Roms ii. 486-97. G. W. H. 

DOLABELLA (4), Publius Cornelius (f 05 . a.d. 10), 
was legate in Dalmatia (14-c. 20), where he kept the 
legions quiet and used them in a big programme of road 
construction. In 23-4, as proconsul of Africa, he ended 
the war against Taefarinas (q.v.). 

PIR\ C 1348. A. M. 

DOMAINS, (a) Civic. Most cities o^wned land cor- 
porately. Some was acquired by conquest, some by 
escheat, some by confiscation. When cities came under 
Roman rule, conquest was ruled out, and escheated and 
confiscated estates normally went to the Roman People. 
The cities, however, continued to acquire territory, 
chiefly by gifts and bequests; though they could not 
inherit under Roman law, they probably could do so 
under peregrine law (till a.d. 212), and legacies were 
legalized by Nerva ; moreover ^ fideicommissa were doubt- 
less always valid. The domains owned by a city did not 
necessarily lie within its territory ; Arpinum owned land 
in Cisalpine Gaul and Cos estates in Cyprus. The rent 
from domains was often an important part of the civic 
revenues. 

(6) Imperial. The nucleus of the imperial domains 
was formed by the estates of successive emperors, which 
normally passed to their successors. They were enlarged 
by a vast flow of bequests not only from friends, depen- 
dents, and freedmen, but from strangers: some em- 
perors refused to accept bequests from persons unknown 
to them, but others were so grasping as to quash wills 
ui/der which they did not benefit. Furthermore, the 
estates of persons condemned for maiestas were some- 
times bestowed on the emperor; by the second century 
this was probably the regular practice. In Egypt the 
imperial domains were, from the Flavian period, managed 
by a special department (Adyo? ovmaKds) separately 
from the public lands. In other imperial provinces, 
where there were only scattered public domains, they 
and the imperial estates were probably administered by 
the same staff. In the public provinces the emperor’s 
procurators, who at first managed only his eatatea, later, 
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perhaps under the Flavians, assumed control of public 
lands ; at this date the domains in Africa were grouped in 
regiones and tractus. Public and imperial domains were 
thus assimilated (except in Egypt) and were both in- 
cluded in the patrimoniwn, 

(f) Royal. Alexander and the Successors claimed to 
own the land of their kingdoms, excluding the Greek 
cities. This theory was most vigorously exploited by the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. They granted lands, it is true, to the 
gods in perpetuity, to their friends for life, and to their 
soldiers at first on a life and later on a hereditary tenure, 
and they even granted private possession in perpetuity 
of some land. But they seem to have maintained their 
title to the land which was granted {yr\ iv and 

the rest, the royal land (yij PaaiXiicq), they exploited 
directly by rack-renting it to the peasants. In Cyrenaica 
also the Ptolemies seem to have claimed ownership of all 
the land save the territories of the Greek cities. The 
Seleucids also made grants of land to their friends and 
soldiers, but they did not generally disturb tenures, but 
merely levied the customary dues from the natives. They 
gradually alienated the PacriXitcrj by gifts and sales 

to cities, or to individuals with permission to incorporate 
the land in cities ; by founding new cities ; and by recog- 
nizing native communities as cities. When the Attalids 
succeeded to Seleucid Asia Minor, they probably found 
little royal land. The Bithynian and Cappadocian kings 
owned extensive royal lands. The Macedonian and other 
European kings, on the other hand, possessed little — 
probably only family estates and the territories of com- 
munities which had been conquered and destroyed. 

(d) Sacred. Many gods owned land; especially in 
Egypt and Asia Minor. These were probably acquired 
in the main by gifts and bequests; partly perhaps by 
the foreclosure of mortgages, for the gods, controlling 
large reserves of cash, engaged extensively in money- 
lending. In Egypt the sacred lands were administered 
by the Crown under the Ptolemies, and the Roman 
government maintained the system. In Asia Minor the 
sacred lands were often managed by the high priests 
of the god, some of whom were independent dynasts 
or subject only to the suzerainty of the Crown. In cities 
the sacred lands were generally administered by public 
magistrates, and with the spread of cities the independent 
temples of Asia Minor mostly passed under municipal 
control. 

O. Hirschfcld, Kleine Schriften, pp. 516-75, 1902 (for (6)). 
M. RostovtzefF, Studien zur Geuhichte des romischen Kolonates 
{Afch. Pap. Heiheft i, 1910); id. Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World (1941 ; for (c) and (d)). £. Komemaiin, PW, Suppl. 
iv. 227-68. A. H. M. J, 

DOMINIUM. In ancient Roman law ownership of 
things was closely connected with the power over 
persons : the rights of a paterfamilias over wife and chil- 
dren were similar to those over slaves and cattle ; they all 
derived from his sovereign position as head of the familia 
(a term which included both persons and objects in the 
household, see p atria potest as). The more developed 
law differentiated between rights over persons and rights 
over things, as also between the transactions for their 
transfer, for all of which mandpatio had previously been 
sufficient. The classical jurisprudence conceived owner- 
ship {dominium^ proprietas), without precise definition, 
as an unrestricted right of control over physical objects. 
It was absolute, exclusive, and complete. Consequently, 
when several persons owned a thing in common, neither 
did each of them hold dominium of the whole, nor did each 
of them hold dominium of a determined part (e.g. a single 
floor of a building). They owned ideal, abstract parts, 
expressed in fractions {see communio). Restrictions of 
dominium were at first imposed for religious reasons only, 
or for avoiding a nuisance to neighbours; they were 
gradually extended in later times in order to protect 
public interests. 


The ancient law knew only dominium ex iure Quiritium, 
which, being an institution of the old ius civile^ was open 
to Roman citizens only. The quiritary owner (the only 
one who could assert ‘res mea eat‘) could transfer the 
ownership of res mancipi by transactions of the ins civile^ 
viz. mandpatio (q.v.) and in iure cessio (a kind of collusive 
process in which the transferrer, as defendant in the 
trial, did not contradict the plaintiff’s claim to own the 
transferred object). By a later development, however, 
the praetors introduced means of protecting ownership 
not acquired by these methods, or ownership of res nec 
mandpi. In this way a praetorian type of ownership {in 
bonis habere) arose, which was defended by special 
praetorian remedies, even against the quiritary owner. 
A ‘praetorian’ owner became a ‘civil* one by uninter- 
rupted possession of an object for one year (if movable) 
or two years (if immovable). Tliis method of acquiring 
quiritary property was called usucapio. The contrast 
between quiritary and praetorian ownership disappeared 
in Justinian’s law {see possessio). 

Ch. Appleton, Histedre de la propriiti pTHorienne^ i, ii (1889-90); 
V. Scialoja, Teona della propnetd, i, ii (1928-31); P. Bonfante, 
Corso di diritto romano ii. 1 (1926). A. B. 

DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius Domitianus), son of the 
Emperor Vespasian, was bom on 25 October a.d. 51. 
Ilis youth was spent in obscurity until 69, when his 
father’s rebellion against Vitellius suddenly brought him 
into prominence. After a narrow escape from death 
Domitian found himself, on the murder of Vitellius, 
temporarily at the head of affairs in Rome. This brief 
taste of power, which abruptly ended with Vespasian’s 
arrival in 70, coloured Domitian ’a whole outlook. He had 
dreamed of heading a Germanic invasion and of rivalling 
his brother’s exploits; instead, he found himself con- 
denmed to a position of inferiority. Vespasian intended 
liim to succeed the childless Titus, and he held two ordi- 
nary consulsliips (73 and 80) and five sufFect consulships ; 
yet neither under Vespasian nor under Titus did he 
exercise any real power. 

2. The effect which this long suppression had on 
Domitian’s naturally proud and ambitious character was 
unfortunate. When he finally succeeded Titus in 81 he 
was an embittered and jealous man, determined to exert 
his powers to the full. His reign falls into two halves. 
Down to the rebellion of L. Antonius Satuminus (q.v. 3) 
in 88 Domitian avoided bloodshed and ruled firmly but 
equitably; afterwards he became more and more mthless, 
until his reign culminated in a Terror (93 to 96). 

3. Domitian accentuated the absolutist tendencies of 
Vespasian. He was consul ten times during his princi- 
pate, using the office merely for the purpose of giving 
his name to the year. He wore the dress of a triumphator 
even in the Senate and was accompanied by twenty-four 
lictors. He habitually exercised the right of adlectio, 
using it to draft distinguished equites and provincials 
into the Senate, while in 84 or 85 he became censor per^ 
petuus. This was a serious blow to the Senate, whose 
composition he now completely controlled. He only 
consulted it perfunctorily, relying for advice on the 
consilium prindpis, in which senators and equites served 
equally. In fact Domitian broke the spirit of the Senate, 
compelling it to vote as he willed, and, after 88, bringing 
back all the horrors of maiestas and delatio. This was 
partly caused by financial embarrassment, though, as his 
major expenses occurred before 93, it may be argued 
that revenge was at least as important a motive. The 
increase of legionary pay from 300 to 400 denarii 
annually, military campaigns, extensive public works and 
buildings, such as the temple to Jupiter on the Capitol, 
the temple to Jupiter Gustos on the Quirinal, and his 
magnificent Alban villa, in addition to congiaria amount- 
ing in all to 225 denarii a head, all helped to swell ex- 
penditure. 
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4* In foreign policy Domitian aimed at strengthening 
eidsting frontierSp and his much-maligned campaign 
against the Chatti in 83 was really a successful attempt 
to annex Mt. Taunus and complete the line of defence 
from Main to Neckar. In 85 the Dacian king Decebalus 
inflicted a heavy defeat on Oppius SabinuSp legate of 
Moesia. Another defeat followed in 86, and ^e Roman 
general Sabinus was slain and an eagle captured. In 87 
the Roman forces won a great victory at Tapae; but 
under pressure from a defeat of the Pannonic army, 
which he was leading in person, at the hands of the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, Domitian made an honourable 
peace with Decebalus and returned to Rome to triumph 
in 89. The Sarmatians inflicted some further defeats on 
the Romans, and in 92 Domitian, taking the field in 
person, won some success. The only other serious 
fighting was that of Agricola (q.v.) in Britain; Agricola 
was recalled in 84, possibly because Domitian was jealous 
of his success. 

5. In general administration of the Empire Domitian 
showed himself careful and efficient, choosing good 
governors and punishing bad ones. Procurators and 
freedmen were strictly controlled, and exaction of taxes 
was severe but fair. Domitian also made serious attempts 
to raise the general standard of morality, and, as censor, 
strictly enforced the laws against immorality, suppressed 
castration, and checked theatrical licence. In 83 he 
executed three Vestal Virgins for immorality. In 90 the 
Chief Vestal, Cornelia, was condemned to be buried 
alive. 

6. Domitian ’s strictness on the question of public 
morality accorded ill with the sensuality of his private 
life, and this was one of the many causes of the opposi- 
tion with which he met from the aristocracy and philo- 
sophers. Other causes were his attempt to impose Greek 
refinement on the Romans, his virtual suppression of the 
Senate, and the Oriental flattery of himself which 
amounted, at least unofficially, to an assumption of semi- 
divine honours. Earlier Domitian had treated this opposi- 
tion with comparative indifference, but in his later years, 
feeling that he could trust nobody, he turned to persecu- 
tion. The philosophers, whom he twice banished from 
Italy (89 and 95), were not so serious a menace: their 
chief danger was that diey supplied theoretical arguments 
to justify the aristocratic opposition. Many plots were 
made, though our autliorities give the most flimsy 
reasons for Domitian’s executions. The fact that the 
Emperor was childless increased both his own suspicion 
and the hopes of the plotters ; until he executed him in 
95, Domitian had destined the two sons of Flavius 
Clemens as his heirs ; what he intended to do afterw^ards 
we do not know. 

7. A vicious circle was thus set up ; every unsuccessful 
plot caused more executions, which in their turn led to 
another plot. In 96 the Emperor's own wife, Domitia, 
feeling herself insecure, joined w^ith the two praetorian 
prefects and some of the court officials in a plot which 
succeeded, and Domitian was murdered. The real sig- 
nificance of his reign Hes in the fact that a rapid and 
permanent advance was made towards absolute mon- 
archy. 

Principal ancient aourcea; Suet. Dom.: Dio Caaa. bk. 67; Statiua, 
Silvae; Plin, Pan. Modem literature: /*//?, F 176; Weynand, in 
PIV, B.v, 'Flaviua ( 77 )’; S. Gacll, Essai sur le regne Je Vempereur 
Domitien {1894); R. Syme, JliS 1930, and C. H. V. Sutherland, 
JRS 1935 (on Domitian'a finances). See also under vbspasian. 

R. L.J. 

DOMTTIANUSy Titus Flavius, son of Flavius 
Clemens and Flavia Domitilla ; he and his brother were 
adopted by Domitian and received respectively the 
names of Domitian and Vespasian. Their tutor was 
Quintilian. 

Stein, PW vi. 2596. 


DOMlTn LA, Flavia, Domitian 's niece, was accused 
with her husband, the consul Flavius Clemens, in A*D. 
95 of atheism, probably because she favoured Christian 
(rather than Jewish) rites. She was exiled. The early- 
Christian Coemeterium Domitillae on the Via Ardeatina 
is somehow connected with her. Eusebius 3. 18, which 
refers to Domitilla as a niece of Clemens, is probably a 
simple mistake, not evidence for another person. 

Stein, PW vi. 2732; H. Leclercq, Diet. d*arch. chritienne iv. 
1401 ; P. Styger, Die rdm. Katakomben (1933), 63. A. M. 

DOMirrUS (i) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, plebeian 
aedile (196 B.C.), praetor (194), and consul in 19a, in 
Gaul. In the absence of Scipio Africanus he was in 
effective command at Magnesia. He may have been 
in Greece in 169-168 and 167, but this Domitius may 
be his son, consul in 162. 

Livy 35. 22 lind 40; 37. 39: 44. 18; 45. 17; Appian, Syr. 30. De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 198. A. H. McD. 

DOMITIUS (2) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus {pos. 122 
B.C.), won great glory as proconsul in 1 21 by his conquest 
of the Allobroges in south Gaul, whither the king of the 
Salluvii had fled after Calvinus’ victories. He us^d ele- 
phants with great effect at the battle of Vindalium near 
Avignon. The annexation of Narbonese Gaul followed, 
after Domitius had treacherously seized Bituitus, k^ng of 
the Arvemi, at a conference. The Via Domitia, from 
Provence to the Pyrenees, was founded by him; and he 
started the practice of erecting monuments (like that at 
St. R6my) in the form of towers on the site of a victory. 
He was censor with Metellus Delmaticiis (115). M. H, 

DOMITIUS (3) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius {cos. 54 
D.C.), husband of Cato's sister Porcia, supported Verres 
(Cicero then calls him 'princeps iuuentutis’ — Verr. 2. i, 
139) and resisted Manilius (q.v. 2) in 66 B.c. Relentlessly 
hostile to the ‘Triumvirate', in 58 (as praetor) and in 56 
he specifically threatened Caesar's position in Gaul, the 
scene of his own grandfather's victories; he thus pre- 
cipitated the conference of Luca, which postponed his 
consulate to 54. In 49 the Senate granted him Gaul, but 
his march northwards, unsupported by Pompey, ended 
in capitulation at Corfinium, though by Caesar's clemency 
he survived to defend Massilia and to fall at Pharsalus. 
Domitius could mobilize clients from the Marsi and 
Paeligni and tenants from the great estates which Sullan 
bounty had given him. But his pretensions sometimes 
made him ridiculous (cf. Caelius in Cic. Fam. 8. 14), his 
stupidity was proverbial, and he shared the brutality of 
his gem (Suet. Nero 2). G. E. F. C. 

DOMITIUS (4) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus {cos. 32 
B.c. and son of (3) above), fought on the Pompeian side 
in the Civil War and accompanied Brutus to Macedonia 
in 44. In 43 he was condemned (perhaps unjustly) for 
participation in the murder of Caesar, and proscribed. 
From 42 to 40 he commanded a fleet in the Adriatic 
against the Triumvirs, but he joined Antony before the 
treaty of Brundisium, was appointed governor of Bithynia, 
and took part in the Parthian expedition (36) and the 
operations against Sextus Pompeius in Asia Minor (35). 
Domitius was consul in 32, but left Rome for Ephesus 
when civil war threatened. He opposed the personal 
participation of Cleopatra in the war and went over to 
Octavian before Actium, already auffering from a fever 
which proved fatal. 

Appian, BCiv. bka. 4 and 5 ; Dio Caasiut, bka. 47-50. Dnimann- 
Oroebe, Gach. Roms. iii. 24-8. G. W. R. 

DOMITIUS (5) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius {cos. 16 
B.C.), the husband of Antonia, the elder daughter of M. 
Antonius and Octavia, the Princeps’ sister. Alleged to 
have been proud, blood-thirsty, and addicted to chariot- 
racing, he was aedile in 22, whra he behaved arrogantly 
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to the censor Plancus; proconsul of Africa (12); legate of 
Illyricum between 7 and 2» when he marched from the 
Danube to the Elbe, setting up an altar to Au^tus on 
the farther bank of ^e latter river. The direction of his 
march is uncertain. Next, in command of the army of 
Germany, he constructed the causeway across the 
marshes ^tween the Rhine and the Ems known as the 
pontes longi, after which nothing more is heard of him. 

R. Syme, Roman Rgvolution (1939), see Index. R. S. 

DOMITIUS (6) MARSUS, Augustan poet, acknow- 
ledged by Martial as one of his models (i praef.; 2. 77; 

5. 5. 6; 8. 56. 24). To light poetry he added an epic 
Amazonis (4. 29. 8). An epigram by him is attached to 
the Vita of Tibullus, but his remains are too slight for a 
literary estimate. 

Baehr. FPR\ Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 

DOMITIUS, see also afer, aurelianus, calvinus, 

CORBULO, NERO, ULPIAN. 

DOMUS AUREA (Golden House) was the palace of 
Nero, built after the great fire of Rome in a.d. 64, 
covering the south slope of the Oppian Hill and survey- 
ing the ornamental lake later covered by the Colosseum 
(q.v.) and the temple of Claudius on the Caclian. As 
befitted its situation in a royal park, the main wing of 
the palace (now covered by the courtyard and reservoirs 
of the baths of Trajan) followed Hellenistic landscape 
architecture, with frontal colonnade and angular plan- 
ning, permitting different vistas to be enjoyed. The 
treatment, however, is domestic when compared with 
the Flavian palace on the Palatine. Only the vestibule 
to the palace, on the site of Hadrian’s temple of Venus 
and Roma, attained monumental proportions and was 
approached by the great colonnades of the new Sacra 
Via (q.v.). 

T. Ashby, Topographical Dictionar^r of Ancient RomCt i.v.; G. 
Lugli, Roma antica (1946), 348 ff.; Van Deman, AJArch. 192^, 
383-424, and Am, Ac, Rome, v. 115-26; A. Boethius, Eranos xliv 
(1946), 442. 1 . A. R. 

DONATIVUM, a supplement to the annual pay of a 
soldier in the legions and the praetorian and urban 
cohorts. Originally a share in booty, donatives were paid 
in money by emperors to commemorate a joyful event 
(e.g. the fall of Sejanus), or left in their wills. After 
Claudius each new accession was the occasion for a 
donative. The amount granted to each praetorian was 
at first, like his pay, three times that of the legionary, 
but gradually, because of the political importance of the 
Guard, the difference became disproportionately greater. 
When Hadrian adopted L. Aelius Caesar the legionary 
got 225, the praetorian 5,000 denarii. 

H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928); M. Duiry, Les 
Cohortes pritoriennes (1938). H. M. D. P. 

DONATUS (1), Aelius, the most famous grammarian 
of the fourth century A.D., who numbered amongst his 
pupils the future St. Jerome. He wrote two artes and 
commentaries on Terence and Virgil, (i) The Ars minor 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 355-66), intended for begin- 
ners, deals, in the form of question and answer, with the 
eight parts of speech, (ii) The Ars maior, or secunda 
(ed. Keil, ibid. 367-402), is more comprehensive and 
includes the vitia et virtutes orationis. These works 
became favourite school-books in the Middle Ages, 
(iii) The extant Terence commentary (which omits the 
Heautontimorumenos) is not in its original form but is 
apparently a (6th c.) compilation made from two copies 
found in the margins of Terence MSS. P. Wessner (ed. 

2 vols., 1902-5) prints the commentary as found in our 
manuscripts; H. T. Karsten (ed. 2 vols., 1911-12) 
attempts to restore the original form. In this work 
Dona^ owed much to Aemilius Asper (q.v,). (iv) Of 
the Virgil conunentary only the preface (ed. W6lfflin, 
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Philol. xxiv. 154) and the life of Virgil with an introduc- 
tion to the Eclogues (ed. J. Brummer, Vit. Verg, 1912) 
are extant. But the commentary of Servius (q.v.) con- 
tains much material derived from it, and the so-called 
Servius Danielis is claimed to be virtually Donatus (cf, 
E. K, Rand, CQ 1916, 158-64). Some of the more 
learned notes in glossaries (e.g. the Liber Glossarum) may 
also come ultimately from Donatus’ commentary. See 
also SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY, and cf. Teuffel, 

§ 409; Schanz-Hosius, § 832. J. F. M. 

DONATUS (2), Tiberius Claudius (late 4th c. a.d.), 
wrote a continuous (but tedious) commentary (/nferprela- 
tiones Vergilianae) in twelve books on the Aeneid (ed. 
H. Georgii, 2 vols., 1905-6), in which he deals with the 
poet’s thought, style, rhetoric, and learning. It has no 
clear affiliation with earlier or contemporary commenta- 
tors and is mentioned by no later writer. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 431. 5; Schanz-Hosius, § 248. 3. J. F. M. 

DORIANS, the last of the northern invaders into Greece 
(c. II 00- 1 000 B.C.), who settled especially in Elis, 
Laconia, Argos, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Megara, 
and Aegina, and crossed the seas to occupy Crete, Melos, 
and Thera, and the south coast of Asia Minor. Greek 
tradition associated the invasion with the return of the 
Heraclidae and traced the route of invasion from Doris 
(q.v.) via Delphi (where the priesthood came of Dorian 
families) to Naupactus, whence the invaders crossed by 
sea into Peloponnesus. As they spoke a dialect of Greek, 
it is probable that they were of related stock to the earlier 
invaders and had previously inhabited the fringes of the 
Mycenaean world. Of the tribes commonly found in 
Dorian communities, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pam- 
phyli, the first probably represented the eastern stream 
of invasion via Delphi, the second the western stream via 
Elis (the ethnic •ones being north-west Greek), and the 
third the general ruck of less important tribes. The area 
whence the invaders came was probably Epirus and 
south-west Macedonia. 

Culturally the Dorian invaders were inferior to the 
Mycenaeans; bringing little with them except the iron 
slashing sword and the spectacle fibula, they ended 
Mycenaean civilization and plunged Greece into the 
Dark Ages, in which Geometric pottery — regarded by 
some as Dorian, by others as degenerate Mycenaean 
art — developed and reached its acme at Athens. In the 
Orientalizing and Archaic periods the Dorian element 
contributed largely to the development of Greek art 
in architecture, potteiy, sculpture, and choral lyric. 
They possessed a restraint and architectonic power which 
blended with Ionic Greece in Athens to produce the 
acme of Greek art. Politically the Dorians split into two 
main channels ; at Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and Aegina the 
Dorian conquerors gradually lost their monopoly of 
franchise and became merged in the subject people ; but 
Sparta and Crete retained a peculiar political form, in 
which the subject-peoples were serfs and dependents, 
while the franchised Dorians constituted a ruling mili- 
tary class, with a special organization of men’s clubs. 

K. O. Muller, History and Antiquities of the Dorian Race (Engl. 
Transl. 1830); J. L. Myres, Who were the Greeks? (1930); W. A. 
Heurtley, USA xxviii. 159 f.;N. G. L. Hammond, DSA xxxii. 131 f.; 
T. C. Skeat, The Dorians in Archaeology (1934). N. G. L. H. 

DORIC, see dialects, creek. 

DORIEUS, a younger half-brother of the Spartan king 
Cleomenes I (q.v.). Jealousy and discontent drove Hirn, 
probably with Cleomenes’ approval, to lead a colonizing 
expedition to Cinyps on the north African coast (near 
mod. Tripoli), whence the Carthaginians expelled him 
after three years. Returning to Sparta he next founded 
a settlement in west Sicily near Hcraclea Minoa, where, 
before long, he and most of his followers were killed 
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by thcf joint forces of Segesta and the Phoenicians. 
According to a doubtful tradition Dorieus had previously 
taken part ivith Croton in the destruction of Sybaris 
(510 B.C.). A. M. W. 

DORIS, a small area in central Greece enclosing the 
headwaters of the Cephissus. Its small plain, containing 
the I'etrapolis of Pindus, Erineus, Boeum, and Cytinium, 
is traversed by the route from Malis to Phocis which 
turns the defences of Thermopylae and was used by the 
Persians and Galatians, The Dorians of Peloponnesus, 
and the Spartans particularly, claimed Doris as their 
metropolis (Tyrtaeus, fr. 2) ; possibly during the invasion 
period a section of Dorian invaders halted there. Repre- 
sented on the Amphictionic Council, Doris was cham- 
pioned by Sparta (Thuc. i. 107). In the fourth century 
it fell into the power of Onomarchus and later of Pliilip. 
Fourth-century walls are extant at Cytinium. 

N. G. L. H. 

DOROTHEUS of Sidon (ist or beginning of 2nd c. 
A.D.), an astrological poet who had great vogue with the 
Arabian astrologers. 

Ed. (along with lyienethu) H. Kocchly (1858). PW v. 1572. 

DOS, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, paras. 7-8. 

DOSIADAS, author of a poem called Bojfios because of 
its shape, preserved in Anlh. Pal. 15. 26 and manuscripts 
of Theocritus, written in mixed metres and purporting 
to be a dedication by Jason, in extremely obscure, 
allusive language. The poem is a TraiyvLov like the 
Syrinx of 'I'heocritus and seems to come from the same 
circle and age. 

Text: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 175-6 with notes; 
U. von Wilamowiu-Moellendorff, Bucohei Craeci^ 152-1. 

Criticism: Wilamowitz, De Lycophronis Alexandra (1884), 12 ff. 

C. M. B. 

DOSITHEUS (1) of Pelusium (fl. c. 230 b.c.), pupil of 
the astronomer Conon. He continued a connexion 
between the Alexandrian astronomers and Archimedes 
which had begun with the latter’s studies in Alexandria ; 
Archimedes dedicated several of his books to D. Obser- 
vations by him on the times of appearance of the fixed 
stars (some of them made at places farther north than 
Alexandria) and on weather-signs are recorded in the 
Parapegma of Geminus and elsewhere. He wrote a work 
Upos AioScopovin which he discussed Aratus* Phaenomena 
and Eudoxus’ researches, and a work on the calendar, 
i 7 epi Tjjs Evho^ov oKTaeTTjpCSos. 

PW V. 1607. W. l 3 . R, 

DOSITHEUS (2), surnamed Magister (possibly late 
4th c. A.D.), grammarian, whose bilingual Ars grammatica 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 376-436; J. Tolkiehn, 1913) 
was intended for Greeks who wished to learn Latin. The 
Latin part was probably based on the Ars of Cominianus, 
and the Greek (now interspersed with the Latin) was 
originally interlinear. Under D.’s name there are also 
preserved in various forms the remains of a bilingual 
school-book now known as the Pseudo- Dositheana Her- 
meneumata (cd. G. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat. iii). Origin- 
ally it contained twelve sections : vocabularies, Hadriani 
sententiact fabulae Aesopiae, de manumissionihus^ narratto 
de hello Troiano, etc. The contents are of various dates 
(some possibly 3rd c. a.d.) and have value for the light 
they throw on social life. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 431. 7-8; Schanz-Hoaiua, § 836. J. F. M. 

DOSON, surname of Antigonus III (q.v.). 

DOSSeN(N)US (Hor. Epist. 2. i. 173) probably 
identical with Manducus, the guzzler in Atellana (q.v.). 

DOUGGA, m thugga. 


DOXOGRAPHERS, designation of those ancient 
authors who wrote on the doctrines of philosophers. 

This type of literature was inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who used to discuss the views of his predecessors in the 
introductory chapters of his systematic works. His 
disciple Theophrastus was the first to write a special 
work on the subject. He collected the doctrines of the 
Pre-Socratics in sixteen books (^uoiicdiv Sd(^ai) and 
arranged them according to topics, the first book dealing 
with the first principles (rrepl ap^d^v), the last (most of 
which is preserved) with the theory of sense-perception. 
The works of the Hellenistic authors who wrote on the 
lives {rrepl piwv) and of those who wrote on the succes- 
sion of the philosophers {nepi SiaBoxtov) contained 
doxographic elements. This is especially true of the 
history of philosophy C EmBpopir) Td>v tpiXocrotfxjov) of 
Diodes of Magnesia. Some of this material has found 
its way into the work of Diogenes Laertius. 

Arius Didymus, the teacher of Augustus, wrote a 
summary (eTriro/xi^) of the doctrines of the Stoics. A 
complete doxography of the philosophy of the pre- 
Christian era was composed by Aetius (ist or 2nd 9. after 
Christ). A great part of his work is preserved in the 
Pseudo-Plutarchean Placita and in the Edogae of 
Stobaeus. It was also used by Galen in his history of 
philosophy and by Theodoret. > 

Doxographi Graeci cd. II. Diels (1879); J. Bumet, Early Greek 
Philosophy^ t 33 -7- K. von F. 

DRACO (JpaKtov), an Athenian lawgiver, who drew up a 
code of laws with prescribed rules of procedure and 
fixed penalties (621 B.c.). He made no changes in the 
constitution (Arist. Pol. 1274^15; the constitiition 
attributed to him by Arist. Ath. Pol. 4 is no longer 
regarded as genuine). The purpose of the code was to 
allay the discontent of the masses. In a measure this 
object was achieved. No longer could the aristocratic 
magistrates apply and modify the law in the interests of 
the nobility. 

The governing class was doubtless further influenced 
in appointing a lawgiver by the fact that a murderer had 
come to be regarded as polluted. Owing to the danger of 
pollution and the possibility of serious blood-feuds, 
homicide could no longer be dealt with by the families 
concerned. The State provided courts to try all homi- 
cides who did not take refuge in exile {CAH iv. 28). 

The view that Draco used the judicial decisions of the 
magistrates as recorded by the thesmothetai has been 
challenged. But there is evidence in the extant part of 
his code dealing with unpremeditated homicide that he 
reduced to writing the customary law of his day, particu- 
larly in practice and procedure (Tod, Greek Histori- 
cal Inscriptions^ 87). For example, there is no formula 
for the interdict against an alleged or unknown slayer. 
Some loose form of the interdict must long have been in 
use. 

Solon (q.v.) revised or repealed all of Draco’s laws 
except those dealing with homicide, because the penalties 
were too severe. When Draco was asked why he made 
penalties so severe, he replied that small offences deserve 
death and for greater crimes he knew of no more severe 
penalty. The orator Demades said that Draco’s laws 
Wjere written in blood, and Aristotle {PoL 1274** 13) says 
there was nothing noteworthy about them except the 
severity of the punishments. R. J. B. 

DRAGON of Stratonicea, in Caria, predecessor or 
contemporary of Dionysius Thrax ; author of a number of 
works on grammar, metric, and particular lyric poets 
(Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pindar), cited by Suidas. The 
extant 77 . fierptov TrotrjriKwv ascribed to him (text, G. 
Hermann, 1812) has been shown to be a sixteenth- 
century forgery. 

PW V 1663*3. 


J. D. D. 
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DRAGONTIUS, Blossius Aemilius, a Christian Latin 
poet who flourished as an advocate at Carthage towards 
the end of the fifth century a.d. For eulogizing in verse 
a foreign prince he was imprisoned by Gunthamund, 
the Vandal king, but subsequently released. His secular 
works, of small poetic value, marked by free treatment of 
legend and unrestrained rhetoric, consist of a collection 
of short hexameter poems entitled Romulea, including 
rhetorical exercises, epithalamia, and mythological 
epyllia {Hylas, De Raptu Helenae, Medea) \ the anony- 
mous Orestis Tragoedia, now proved Dracontian, prob- 
ably belongs to this collection. The Christian poems, 
written in prison, comprise (a) a short elegiac poem of 
repentance addressed to the king {Satisf actio) , (b) De 
Laudibus Dei in three books of hexameters; this, his 
chief work, shows considerable poetic imagination, 
appeals by its warm personal interest, but is marred by 
digressions, repetitions, and lack of unity. D. displays 
an impressive knowledge both of Scripture and of 
classical Roman literature. Though he is well versed in 
the poetic diction, exhibiting numerous echoes of the 
classical poets, his language is often harsh and obscure, 
the syntax audacious, and the prosody faulty. That the 
anonymous Aegritudo Perdicae is Dracontian cannot be 
proved. 

Editions: F. Vollmer, MG 11 (igo5), PLM v* (1914). Cf. PW v. 
1635 ft. ; ^’cufFel-Kroll iii*. 4661!; Schan2 iv. 2. 58 ff. ; F. J. E. 
Raby, Christian Latin Poetry^ 1927. A. H.-W. 

DRAMA, GREEK, see COMEDY, TRAGEDY. 

DRAMA, R02V1AN. The Romans enjoyed rhetoric 
and spectacle ; they had also a keen appreciation of satire 
and repartee. The germ of their drama is perhaps to 
be found in the rude exchange of banter at harvest-home 
festivals (see fescennini). In 364-363 B.c. Etruscan 
dancers took part in an expiatory ceremony at Rome; 
the foreign, professional dance was then grafted on to 
the native mime, and the result was the satura (q.v.), 
a medley of dialogue, song, and dance, performed to 
music by professionals (ludii, histriones). The decisive 
advance to a continuous plot was made by the T arentine 
Greek, Livius Andronicus, who in 240 B.c. produced at 
the Ludi Romani a Greek tragedy and comedy (?) in 
translation. Eight titles and forty lines of his tragedies are 
preserved ; his Aiax Mastigophorus seems to have been a 
clumsy version of the Ajax of Sophocles. The three 
comic titles — The Blade, i.e. the Swashbuckler (?), the 
Maid (?), the Dancer (?) — with the fragments, point to 
New Comedy as their source. The metres include the 
iambic senarius, the trochaic septenarius, and the cretic ; 
the three forms of dramatic delivery (speech, recitative, 
and song) therefore go back to Livius. He acted in his 
own plays; we are told that after his voice had become 
overstrained he employed a boy to sing the cantica while 
he himself accompanied the words in dumb-show 
(Mirmont, it. sur Vancienne pods. Lat. 75 ff.). Little as 
subsequent generations thought of Livius, he seems to 
have given Roman tragedy and comedy their abiding 
form. 

2. With Naevius (7 titles of tragedies, z praetextae, 
together nearly 70 lines ; 34 comedies, some of uncertain 
title, over 100 lines), apparently a Campanian, we are 
conscious of a more national spirit : *libera lingua loque- 
mur ludis Liberalibusl* His achievements were (i) to 
develop the palliata (adaptation of New Comedy); (2) 
to create the praetexta (Roman historical drama) ; (3) to 
make drama topical ; (4) to give it style. Though tragedy 
was not his chief interest, he gave it a Roman note: 
laetus 8uxn laudari me aba te, pater, a laudato uiro. 

The very titles of the comedies are full of life — the Night- 
hawks (Agrypnuntes), Derby Day (Agitatoria)^ Solomon 
Levi (?) (Apella), the Girl of Tarentum (a notable flirt: 
alii adnutat. aUi adnictat, alium amat, alium tenet . . .)• 


When we read in the Soothsayer of how to entertain 
guests from Praeneste or Lanuvium, we feel that we are 
not far from native comedy (togata). His interest in 
Roman history manifested itself in two original plays, the 
Romulus and the Clastidium (the latter of which dealt 
with the victory of Marcellus in 222). Irrepressible 
boldness of utterance, a gift of epigram, and a taste for 
scandal brought Naevius into ill-favour with the Scipios 
and the Metelli ; the lesson of his downfall was not lost 
on his contemporary Plautus (q.v.), whose palliatae arc 
free from all but the most innocuous political allusions. 

3. Ennius (239^169), a failure in comedy, has left us 
20 titles of tragedies, with some 400 lines. A new power 
over language is manifest in the oath of Achilles : 

per ego dcum aublimas subices 
umidas, unde oritur imber sonitu saeuo et spiritu. 

The lyrical dialogue in his Iphigenia conveys a sense of 
night’s grandeur and mystery not unworthy of the 
original by Euripides (I A 1 If.) : 

quid noctis uidetur in altisono 
fiutcli clupeo? 

Buperat temo 

Stellas cogens ctiam atque ctiam 
noctis Bublime iter. 

With Ennius' interest in Euripides (from whom he also 
translated the Hecuba^ the Medea^ and many other plays) 
went a rationalizing and humanitarian spirit: 

cffo deum genua esse semper dixi et dicam caelitum; 

Bed eos non curare opinur quid agat humanum genus; 
nam bi curent, bene boniB sit, male malis, quod nunc abest. 

The famous words of Medea must have sounded strangely 
in Roman ears : 

nam ter sub armia malim uitam cemere 
quam aemel modo parere. 

Effective Roman rhetoric is found in Agamemnon’s reply 
to Menelaus in the Iphigenia : 

egone plectar, tu delinquas: tu pecces, ego arguar? 

where a comparison with Eur. I A 385 supports Cicero’s 
remark that the great Roman tragedians translated *non 
uerba sed uim’. Effective use of metre is found in the 
change from recitative to song in Cassandra’s ravings: 

adest, adest fax obuoluta sanguine atque incendiol 
multoB annos latuit: ciues, ferte opem et restinguitel 
iamque mari magno classis cita 
texitur: cxitium examen rapit . . . 

The melodramatic tendency of Roman tragedy is illus- 
trated by the repeated choice of the banquet of Thyestes 
as a dramatic subject; madness, too, is a frequent theme. 
Another passage in Ennius’ Iphigenia, quoted by Gcllius 
as part of a chorus : 

otio qui nescit uti, plus negoti habet . . : 

illustrates (i) the retention of the chorus in Roman 
tragedy (?), (2) the independence of Ennius, who appears 
to have substituted soldiers for the maidens of Euripides, 
(3) the recurrent note of pedantry in Roman drama. One 
or two lines are left of the Sabinae and the Ambracia, 
which may have been praetextae. Later generations, 
while recognizing Ennius’ greatness as a poet, never seem 
to have ranked him as a dramatist with Pacuvius or 
Accius (qq.v.). 

4. Meanwhile comedy was represented by Caecilius 
and Terence (qq.v.). The other writers of palliatae are 
hard to date; Trabea (q.v.) has left us a vigorous picture 
of a lover’s eagerness, AtiUus (q.v. 3) the title Misogynus 
(‘Woman-hater’), Aquilius (q.v. i) a parasite’s diatribe 
against sun-dials, which Varro assigned to Plautus on 
grounds of style (in fact there was much confusion as to 
authorship, and much misuse of Plautus' name) ; Luscius 
(q.v.) Lanuvinus, Terence’s arch-enemy, achieved some 
success by his faithful versions of Menander; Lidnius 
(q.v. 2) Imbrex has left us two lines which seem to have 
been borrowed from Plautus. Tutpilius (q>v.; died 
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103 B.c.) has left 13 titles and over 200 lines; the titles 
are Credc (like all our other titles of post-Caecilian 
palliatae), but the variety of metres and the somewhat 
rough style remind us of the earlier period. Turpilius 
had enough independence to change the opening mono- 
logue of Menander’s *E 7 TLKXrjpos into a dialogue; his 
Demiurgus was still performed in Cicero’s time, and his 
Leucadia (from Menander), the story of the hideous 
boatman endowed by Venus with the magical power to 
win the love of all women, suggests that New Comedy 
was not yet exhausted as a source of promising themes. 
But the palliata seems for some time to have been fight- 
ing a losing battle against cruder forms of entertainment, 
and with the death of Turpilius it came to an end. 

5* Fabula Togata. As the palliata grew more Greek 
in tone a natural reaction led to the creation of the 
'comedy in native dress’, also, apparently, called the 
fabula tabemaria or ‘private-house comedy’. Three 
writers are mentioned: perhaps the earliest and most 
typical is Titinius (q.v. i ; date unknown), of whom we 
have 15 titles and about r8o lines. The Fullonia shows us 
the fullers, those stock butts, engaged in a dispute with 
the weavers. In the Barbatus an embroiderer remarks that 
he has given up his employment. In the Setina or ‘Girl 
of Setia’ (a town in the Pontine marshes) a timid suitor 
for the heiress is encouraged by a friend. There is a 
contemptuous reference in the Quintus to speakers of 
Oscan and Volscian, who know no Latin. We arc in a 
respectable, workaday Italian world, where betrothal, 
marriage, and family relationships play a larger part 
than mercenary gallantries, and where the ‘cunning 
slave* of the palliata is conspicuous by his absence. 
T. Quinctius Atta (q.v.; died 77 B.c.) has left ii titles 
and 20 lines; such titles as ‘The Aedile’s Games’, ‘The 
Megalensian Games’ indicate that he found matenal in 
the public festivals. I’he Aquae Caldae depicted life at 
a ‘fast* watering-place, where the ‘ladies of the town’ 
infuriated respectable women by dressing like them. 
Titles such as ‘The Aunt’, ‘The Mother-in-law’, remind 
us that the author was renowned for his portrayal of 
female character. The title Satura recalls the pre-Livian 
drama — perhaps not unlike the tabernaria. Atta still held 
the stage in Horace’s day. L. Afranius (q.v. i ; 44 titles, 
300 lines) was a greater figure; he admired and imitated 
Terence, Menander, and others, as he confesses without 
shame. He employed the prologue, both explanatory 
(like Menander) and polemical (like Terence) ; his plots 
may have resembled those of New Comedy. His Simu- 
lanSy in wh ich a father-in-law by skilful strategy outwits 
and brings to repentance an errant son-in-law, was still 
very much alive in the time of Cicero ; his Incendium', in 
which a fire was shown on the stage, was revived, 
characteristically, by Nero. But for a writer of ‘native 
comedy’ to have to draw on Greek sources (including 
peculiarly Greek immorality) was a confession that the 
days of the togata were numbered. The title Bucco 
AdoptatuSf if genuine, suggests that Afranius even 
borrowed from the Campanian farce; if so, he pointed 
the way which popular drama was to take after his death 
(see ATEIXANA and mimus). 

6* In tragedy Pacuvius was succeeded by Rome’s 
favourite tragedian, L. Accius (q.v. Piyo-c. 86), whose 
activity, self-confidence, and fiery temperament are 
partly revealed in the surviving fragments (40-50 titles 
of tragedies, 2 of praetextae — the Brutus and Dedus — 
and about 700 lines). The main qualities of his work — 
violent emotion, flamboyant character-drawing, powerful 
rhetoric, especially in repartee — are all exemplified in the 
famous reply of the tyrant Atreus — ‘oderint dum metu- 
ant’. The titles cover the whole tragic field — ^Trojan, 
Theban^ Aetolian, the legends concerning Bacchus, 
Hercules, the Argonauts, the Pclopidae, etc. Modem 
statements as to Accius’ treatment of his Greek originals 
are mostly derived from Ribbeck’s guesswork; it seems 


clear, however, that a fragment of the Pkoenissae is a 
translation of Euripides' opening lines : 

■ol qui micBntem candido cumi ataue equii 
flammam citatis feruido ardore expucaa . . . 

Another fragment of the same play, 

egredere, exi, eefer te, elimina urbel 

when compared with Euripides (593, 614, 636) shows 
equally clearly the heightening of rhetorical effect which 
we may believe to have been characteristic of Accius. 
That his work, in spite of its acknowledged harshness, 
was appreciated by the Romans is shown by Cicero’s 
expressed admiration and frequent quotations, by 
Virgil’s imitations, and above all by the popularity of his 
plays and splendid leading roles down to the end of the 
Republic. Some may find a more poetic quality in such 
occasional passages as: 

cxcita saxia suauisona echo 

crepitu clangente cachinnat, 

but it is difficult, when reading the last great dramatist 
of the Republic, to forget that drama itself is soon to 
give place to rhetoric. 

7. Theatre^ production^ etc. There are frequent refer- 
ences in Plautus’ plays to a seated audience ; in 194 special 
places were assigned to the senators. The ‘best* seats 
were placed close to the stage, which was of wood^ low, 
long, and deep; on it appeared all the performers. 
Behind rose the green-room, the front wall of which, 
with its conventional three doors, served as a permanent 
back-cloth; at each end of the stage were the side- 
entrances: that to the right of the spectators was sup- 
posed to lead to the Forum or ‘near distance’, that to 
the left to more remote parts. There was at first no 
curtain; scenic decoration was of the simplest; changes 
of scene within the course of a play were unknown. The 
use of masks as early as the time of Naevius seems in- 
dicated by two of his titles — Personata (? ‘The Masked 
Lady’), Quadrigemini ('The Twins twinned’); with 
doubling of parts a troupe of five actors could perform 
practically any play of Plautus. Choral singing was at 
first unknown ; crowds were represented by one actor and 
some mutes. The flute-player was present throughout 
the course of a play to accompany the recitative and song 
and occasionally to while away an empty-stage interval. 

8. Decline of drama. After Accius the writing of 
tragedy seems to have become an amusement for noble 
dilettanti like C. Julius Caesar Strabo (curule aedile in 
90 D.C.). We do not know that his works were produced ; 
the supply of new plays for the stage seems to have almost 
ceased. Yet the Ciceronian period wa» in a sense the 
Golden Age of the theatre; the tragedies and comedies 
of earlier writers were frequently produced and highly 
popular. It was an age of great actors : Aesopus ‘starred’ 
in such parts as the title-role of Accius’ Atreus \ Roscius 
was famed for his playing of Ballio in Plautus’ Pseudolus. 
The crowd seems to have known its ‘classics’ well ; public 
interest was heightened by the search for topical allu- 
sions, as when in 57 the mention of the banished Telamon 
(in Accius' Eurysaces) caused a demonstration in favour 
of the banished Cicero. We can understand why the 
authorities in 44 B.c. banned the performance of Accius’ 
praetexta, the Brutus. The theatres had now become vast 
and splendid, the performances gorgeous; the use of 
suc^ devices as the drop-curtain (mentioned by Cicero) 
made possible elaborate scenic effects. In 55 B.c. Pompey 
gave Rome its first stone theatre, seating 9,000 persons 
(Huelsen’s estimate — Pliny says 40,000); the spectators 
were treated to a performance of Accius’ Clutemestra in 
which 600 mules were led across the stage as part of 
Agamemnon’s booty. Such barbaric display was itself 
a mark of decadence ; soon the crowd were to find all that 
they wanted in spectacle, music, and farce, while the 
writing of plays became a mere literary exercise; thus 
Quintus Cicero wrote four in sixteen days* 
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9* The En^re, We possess scarcely a line of the 
two outstanding tragedies, the Thyestes of Varius (said 
to have been produced at the games in celebration of 
Actium) and the Medea of Ovid (who denies that he had 
written for the theatre, 7 >. 5, 7. 27); for Asinius Pollio 
see Hor. Carm, 2. 1. 9-10. After ^e coming of panto- 
mime in 22 B.C. tragedy seems to have survived chiefly 
in the form of excerpts sung on the stage (cf. Suet. Ner. 
21), e.g. perhaps the carmina of the tragedian Pomponius 
Secundus which exasperated the spectators in a.d. 47 
(Tac. Ann, ii. 13). The nine tragedies attributed to 
Seneca, with our solitary praetexta, the Octavia^ do not 
read as though meant for production, but their influence 
on Renaissance drama was destined to be great. Of 
comedy, threatened by mimes and Atellanae, we hear 
even less. Melissus invented the trabeata (see fabula); 
togatae were written for recitation (Juv. 1.3); Fundanius 
composed palliatae, Togatae were sometimes performed 
(cf. togatariunit Suet. Aug. 45), but perhaps these were old 
classics (see para. 5 supra on Afranius). In the fourth 
century we find Amobius (Adv. Gent. 7. 33) apparently 
referring to a production of Plautus* Amphitruo. 

O. Ribbeck, Scam. Ram. Poes. Frag.\ W. Merry, Fragments of 
Roman Poetry, Ribbeck’s Rdmische Trag 6 die\ the literary histories 
of J. Wight Duff and Lamarrc; E. Fiechter, Baugeschichtliche 
Entrvicklung des antiken Theaters, 78 ff.; Friedlfinder ii. 95-100 
(Engl. TransL); M. Dieber, The History of the Creek and Roman 
Theater (1939). W. B. 

DREAMS, see DIVINATION, para. 3. 

DRHSS. There are three striking points of difference 
between ancient and modern dress. Firstly, both in 
Greece and Rome women’s dress in outward appearance 
was very similar to men’s, and a Greek wife could, and 
often did, wear her husband’s cloak out of doors. 
Secondly, there was very little fashionable alteration in 
the garments worn by both sexes, and none of our 
present-day bewildering changes in the body contour. 
Thirdly, wearing apparel was usually home-made and 
the same piece of home-spun cloth could serve as a 
garment, a blanket, or a shroud. 

2. The two garments worn in Greece by men and 
women alike were the tunic (xt^rwv) and the cloak (t/xartov). 
These were rectangular pieces of stuff, woollen or linen, 
and were draped according to individual taste. The 
tunic had two main varieties, the Ionian made of linen, 
the Dorian made of wool, this latter being the earlier 
kind of women’s dress. In length it was rather more than 
the wearer’s height, in breadth about twice the span of 
her arms. Before wearing it was first folded along the 
upper edge so that the overlap reached to the waist, and 
then doubled lengthways. The open ends were usually 
sewn up, but the Spartan women pinned them together. 
The tunic hung from the shoulders, arm-holes being 
provided on each side. It was secured at the waist with a 
girdle. The Ionian tunic was of much lighter stuff, and 
was bunched up round the waist with one or two girdles, 
the lower part hanging straight ; while for outdoor wear 
a heavier garment was usually thrown over it. In early 
times when women at Athens were wearing the Dorian 
tunic, the men wore the Ionian; but c. 450 B.c. the 
women changed to the Ionian dress and the men adopted 
for active exercise a much shorter woollen garment 
reaching to the Imee and drawn by fastenings to the left 
shoulder so as to leave the right arm bare. Their ordinary 
dress, however, was the cloak: (Ifidrtov), wluch was some- 
times arranged in elaborate folds covering the whole 
body, but usually was drawn away from the right 
shoulder. For riding a short flowing cape (^ha/iw) was 
worn (see also bphedi). 

3. A Roman lady had three sorts of garments, a tunica, 
a stola, and a palla. The tunica interior was sleeveless, a 
brassiere — stropkium-~^fttn being worn with it: over 
this for ordinary occasions was drawn a much longer 


tunic with sleeves, the stola^ which had a broad flounce 
sewn on at the bottom, half covering the feet when the 
stola was girded up into folds under the breast. Third 
came the palla, a rectangular piece of stuff like the Greek 
Lfidriov, worn only out of doors and draped according 
to the wearer’s taste. The men of Rome wore a tunica 
resembling the Greek ;^itcdv and an outer garment, the 
toga (q-v.), which they probably adopted from the 
Etruscans. 

4. At first the toga was worn alone next to the skin, but 
later one or more tunics underneath became usual* 
Augustus in cold weather wore four — and at all times 
the tunic was the usual indoor dress. Senators had a 
broad purple stripe in front, latus clavus (q.v.), knights 
two narrow stripes, angustus clavus (q.v.). There were, 
however, other garments worn on special occasions. 
The synthesis was a light brightly coloured robe especially 
suited for banquets ; the lacerna an open mantle, fastened 
by a brooch on the shoulder, used in cold weather ; the 
paenula, a sleeveless cloak, with a hole for the neck and a 
hood attached, used especially by travellers. 

5« The Greeks had a broad-brimmed hat (petasos) 
for men and a round one for women, but seldom wore 
them : when their heads needed covering they drew Up 
their cloaks. They had a simple form of sandal with a 
heavy sole for outdoor wear ; at home they went barefoot. 
The Romans followed the Greeks as regards headwear, 
but besides sandals they had two special kinds of boot, 
the caliga, a heavy marching boot for soldiers, laced on 
the instep and secured by thongs, and the calceus, made 
in the case of senators of red leather with an ivory 
crescent and with thongs wound round the legs and tied 
twice in front. 

Lady Evans, Chapters on Greek Dress (1893); E. B. Abrahams, 
Greek Dress (1908); A. J. B. Wace and Lady Evans in Comp. Gr. 
Stud. -, L. M. Wilsun, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (1938). 

F. A. W. 

DROMEDARIly see camels. 

DRUlDSy see religion, Celtic. 

DRUSlLLAi Julia (probably a.d. 16-38), the second 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. She was 
married to L. Cassius Longinus (cos. a.d. 30) and after- 
wards to her cousin M. Aemilius Lepidus. Her name, 
like her sisters’, was compulsorily included in vows and 
oaths after the accession of her brother Gaius. She was 
his favourite sister, and it was rumoured that their rela- 
tions were incestuous. She was named as Gaius’ heir 
during his illness (late 37), but died in 38. Public mourn- 
ing was enforced throughout the Empire and, though 
there was no precedent in Roman history for the conse- 
cration of a woman, she was consecrated as Panthea, 
probably on the anniversary of Augustus’ birthday. 

J. P. B. 

DRUSUS (i), Marcus Lrvius (cos. iiz b.c.), as tribune 
in 122 B.c. vetoed the proposals of C. Gracchus in his 
second tribunate, which he outbid by a scheme for 
twelve Roman colonies — never established — coupled 
with the exemption of Latins from corporal punishment. 
His continued popularity is hard to explain, if his pro- 
posals were merely dishonest. As consul in 112 he 
retrieved the recent failure of C. Cato in the Balkans, 
pursuing the Scordisci beyond the Danube. He died, 
probably in 109, while censor with Scaurus. M. H. 

DRUSUS (2), Marcus Livius, son of (i) above, husband 
of Servilia (daughter of Q. Caepio, q.v. 1), brother of 
Livia (wife of the younger Caepio, praetor 91), and 
probably adoptive father of Livius Drusus Claudianus, 
whose daughter Livia married Augustus. Drusus was a 
senatorial leader who tried to combine Senate and 
Equites, while championing the Italians' claim to Roman 
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citizenship. Proud and severe, he lavished his wealth in 
gaining political influence. The supporters of his pro- 
posals for reform from the side of the Senate included 
many leaders, such as Soaurus, Bestia, and L. Crassus; 
but while gaining adherents from all ranks, Drusus 
antagonized the selfish majority in each party. As 
tribune in 91 B.c. he revived his father's colonial schemes ; 
proposed to give back the jury courts to the Senate, 
which, however, was to be doubled by the inclusion of 
300 Equites ; and offered the franchise to all Italians. This 
legislation was carried en bloc^ contrary to the Lex 
Caecilia Didia {see didius i) of 98; and force was used. 
Caepio, who had quarrelled with him and divorced 
Livia some years before, started an active opposition 
which was headed by the consul Marcius Philippus ; and 
after a period of violent agitation, and various threats of 
large-scale Italian movements to support Drusus, the 
Senate declared all Drusus’ legislation invalid. Drusus 
Iiimself died by violence; his supporters were attacked 
in the law courts; and the Italians openly rebelled 
(Social War). Cicero’s chief aims, the Concordia Ordinum 
and Consensus Italiae, were largely based on Drusus’ 
ideas. 

E. G. Hardy, CR 191,1, 261 ff.; P. A. Seymour, Engl. Hist. Rev. 
1914, 417 tr. ; C. Lanzarii, Riv. Fil. 1912, 272 ff. M. H. 

DRUSUS (3), Nero Claudius (38-9, B.c.), son of Ti. 
Claudius Nero and Livia Drusilla, was bom in 38 B.c., 
about the lime when liis mother was divorced by Nero 
and married Octavian. After his father’s death he was 
educated by Octavian. He married Antonia minor, 
daughter of M. Antonius, and had three children: 
Germanicus, Li villa, and Claudius. Already in 18 B.c. 
he was quaestor by privilege; in 15 with his brother 
Tiberius he subdued the Ractians and Vindelicians. In 13 
he was appointed legate of the Three Gauls and organized 
the census of 12, when he dedicated an altar to Rome and 
Augustus at Lugdunum. Augustus considered him his 
best general, as he entrusted him with the invasion of 
Gennany (12), The main difficulty being the transport 
of supplies, Drusus built a canal to connect the Rhine 
with the Ocean (/owa Drusiana)^ which apparently proved 
of little value. He used as his chief base Vetera (q.v.) 
and later Mogontiacum. In 12 B.c. he subdued the 
Frisii and routed the Sugambri, Bructeri, and Chauci, 
but his fleet was damaged on its return. In 1 1 he subdued 
the Usipetes and reached the Weser. He built fortifica- 
tions of uncertain position. Augustus refused him a 
triumph; he had to be satisfied with an ovatio. In 10 
he fought the Chatti. In 9 as consul he fought the 
Suebi, Marcomanni, and Cherusci and reached the Elbe; 
the Roman fortifications in Germany were improved. 
He died unexpectedly in summer camp. His woik as an 
explorer had been extremely audacious; his military 
successes were more apparent than real. He was popular 
and was considered to hold Republican sentiments. He 
was buried in the mausoleum of Augustus. The Senate 
attributed to him and his descendants the surname of 
Germanicus. A cenotaph was built at Mogontiacum. 
An unknown poet wrote for his mother the Consolatio ad 
Liviam (q.v.). 

PIR't C 857; Stein, PPE iii. 2703; R. Syme, CAH x. 3491 L. 
Schmidt, Geschichte d. deutschen Stdmme i' (1938), 93. For the 
birth-date J. Carcopino, Rev. Hist, clxi (1929), 225. Portraits: 
L. Curtiiu, Rdm. Mitt. 1935, 260. A. M. 

DRUSUS (4) Julius Caesar (^r. 13 b.c.-a.d. 23), the 
son of Tiberius (later Emperor) and Vipsania. He 
married Claudia Livia (Livilla), sister of Germanicus. 
He was successful in suppressing the mutiny of the 
Pannonian legions after Augustus’ death, was consul in 
A.D. 15, and commanded in Illyricum a.d. 17-20, cele- 
brating a triumph on his return to Rome. He was consul 
again in 21, was given the tribunicia potestas — and there- 
fore indicated as Tiberius’ prospective successor — ^in 22, 


but died in the next year, poisoned — it was later suspect- 
ed — by his wife, who had been seduced by Sejanus. He 
was popular, though dissolute and cruel, and his relations 
with Germanicus (q.v.) were friendly, in spite of mischief- 
makers. His son Tiberius Gemellus was put to death by 
the Emperor Gaius; his last-known male descendant 
(through his daughter Julia) was Rubellius Plautus, who 
was murdered by Nero’s orders in 62. 

R. S. Rogers, Studies in the reign of Tiberius (1943). J. P. B. 

DRUSUS (5) Julius Caesar (a.d. 7-33), as second 
of the surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
regarded, after the deaths of his father in 19 and of 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, in 23, as a likely successor to 
Tiberius after his elder brother Nero. Sejanus secured 
his arrest in 30 (a year after Agrippina and Nero were 
arrested), and he died, imprisoned in the palace, in 33. 

J.P. D. 

DRYOPE, in mythology, daughter of Dryops (q.v.). 
Apollo possessed her by a trick and she had by him a 
son, Amphissus, who became king of the city so called. 
Her mortal husband was Andraemon, son of Oxylus. 
The nymphs, who had long been her playfellows, finally 
carried her off and made a spring and a poplar appear 
where she had been ; she became the nymph of the spring, 
and her son built a sanctuary for the nymphs. Sb far 
Nicandcr in Ant. Lib. 32. Ovid, Met. 9. 330 ff., says 
that while suckling Amphissus she wanted flowers for 
him to play with and by mishap plucked lotus-flowers, 
which were the nymph Lotis transformed. The plant 
trembled and bled, and when Dryope tried to run away 
she turned into a lotus-tree. H. J. U. 

DRYOPS, eponym of the Dryopes; his parentage is 
variously given, and the history of his people, allegedly 
Pelasgian, i.e. pre-Hellenic, obscure, but they are stated 
to have emigrated widely (from the Spercheius valley to 
Parnassus, the Argolid, Arcadia, etc.); hence perhaps the 
differing stories which make him the son of gods or men 
belonging to several of these regions. 

WeizsSeker in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v. Cf. dhyopb. H. J. U. 

DUCETIUS, native Sicel leader who after the fall of the 
Syracusan tyrants (460 B.C.), inspired by his knowledge 
of Greek political life, sought to accomplish a federation 
of the Sicels and to subdue the Sicilian Greeks. He 
seems to have formed a great power with its centre in 
the new town of Palici. First allied to Syracuse, he then 
became hostile to the Greeks, and was beaten by Syra- 
cusans and Acragan tines (450). Deserted by his own 
friends, he appeared in Syracuse as a suppliant, was 
pardoned and sent to Corinth. Some years later, how- 
ever, during a war between Syracuse and Acragas he 
returned and founded a colony of Sicels and Greeks at 
Gale Acte. While preparing to re-establish his leadership 
he suddenly died {c. 440), and the Sicels soon after 
abandoned all resistance. 

Diod. XI. 78, 88 ff.; 12. 8. 29; Hackforth, CAH v. 155 ff. V. E. 

DUILIUS, Gaius, consul (260 b.c.), censor (258), and 
dictator com. hah. cans. (231). As commander of Rome’s 
newly created fleet Duilius liberated Segesta and defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet off Mylae in Sicily, thanks largely 
to the adoption of the corvus (260). He celebrated the 
first naval triumph. In the Forum a column (columna 
rostrata) was erected, ornamented with the bronze beaks 
(rostra) of the captured vessels with a laudatory inscrip- 
tion, of which a copy (or restoration) of Imperial times 
exists (Dessau, ILS i. 65. Cf. a briefer elogium, ibid. 
55). Duilius was escorted through Rome by night with 
torches and music, a Greek rather than Roman honour. 
From the booty of Mylae he built a temple to Janus in 
the Forum Holitorium, H. H. S. 
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DUMNORIXy brother of Divitiacus (q.v. i) and leader 
of the anti-Roman party among the Aedui. He conspired 
in 6 1 B.c. with Orgetorix, the Helvetian. He acted against 
Caesar, who only spared him at Divitiacus’ request. 
Ordered in 54 to accompany Caesar to Britain, he refused 
but was cut down in attempting to escape. 

CacBBT, BGal. i. 3. 9; 18-20; 5. 6-7. C. E. S. 

DUOVIRI NAVALES* First chosen by the Roman 
people in 31 1 B.c., after the annexation of Campania 
(Li^ 9, 30. 4), the duoviri navales ‘for repairing and 
equipping the fleet* were thereafter elected or appointed, 
apparently at irregular intervals as need arose, until c. 
150 B.c. This post was created for the defence of the 
Italian coasts ; it played no part in Rome’s great wars, for 
the ordinary squadron of a duovir navalis comprised only 
ten warships (Livy 40. i8. 7-8). C. G. S. 

DUOVIRI PRAETORESy lURE DICUNDO, 
QUINQUENNALES, see COLONIZATION, HOMAN, 
paras, i and 3. 

DURAy see euhopus. 

DURIS (i), potter and vase painter in Athens, working 
510-465 B.c. Known from one potter’s and thirty-two 
painter’s signatures. Painted red-figure cups, etc., 
including ottXcdv Kplois (Vienne), Eos and Memnon 
(Paris). A fine but slightly mannered artist, who continues 
into the early classical period. 

Beazlcy.^.K Attic White Lekythoi{ig2^), 12. T.B.L.W. 

DURIS (2) (c. 340-c. 260 B.c.), son of Scaeus (Paus. 6. 
13- S)» tyrant of Samos, historian and critic, a pupil of 
Theophrastus. 

Works: (i) Various writings on literature, music, and 
painting, anecdotal in character. (2) Samian Chronicle, 
2 books mentioned. (3) Histories {^loropCai or Ma/c€8ovi#ca 
(Ath.); ^EXXrjvtKa (Diog. Laert.)): at least 23 books, be- 
coming increasingly fuller, and covering from 370 to c, 
280. (4) History of Agathocles: four books cited (excerpts, 
Diod. Sic. bks. 19-21). D.’s historical influence was 
small: he aimed at sensationalism in style and matter. 
FGrSl 11 A 76. F. W, W. 


DUXy a title sometimes given during the third century 

A. D. to an officer performing duties above his rank (e.g. 
primipili as duces legionum). After the separation of civil 
and military authority by Diocletian, the command of 
the provincial armies was given to equestrian duces. In 
the Constantinian army they continued to serve as 
generals of the frontier armies with the titles of dux 
provindae or dux limitis. Sometimes they received the 
honorary rank of Comes {Not. Dign. Or, xxxi-xlii). 

R. GroBse, Romische Miliiargeschichte, 8-11 ; 152-80. H. M. D. P. 

DYEING. Of the fabric arts dyeing was the most com- 
mercialized and Tyre remained through the whole period 
of classical history the chief centre of the dyeing industry. 
The dyestuffs were derived either from vegetable sub- 
stances such as orchilla, saffron, reseda, madder-root, 
and gall nuts, or from small living creatures. Scarlet, for 
example, came from the coccus, a grub found on the bark 
of the ilex tree ; purple from the shell-fish purpura, murex 
(see purple). In Greece and early Rome dyeing was 
comparatively simple, but under the Roman Empire it 
became one of the great luxury trades, and enormous 
sums were squandered on red, purple, and violet dyes. 

H. BlQniner, Technologte der Grtechen und Romer* i. 225 ff. 

F. A. W. 

DYMANES, see dorians. 

DYRRHACIIIUM (modem Durazzo), originally the 
name of the headland under which the city of Epidamnus 
was situated, became the name of the town itself c. 300 

B. c. (it first appears on coins of the 5th c.). The city 
passed successively through the hands of Cassander and 
Pyrrhus. In 229 it was besieged by the Illyrians, but was 
delivered and occupied by a Roman force. It served, 
together with ApoJlonia (q.v.), as a base for the Roman 
armies in Greece and the Balkan lands, and in 148 became 
the terminal point of the northern fork of the Via Egnatia 
(q.v.). In 48 Pompey made Dyrrhachium into liis main 
base on the Adriatic, and he beat off an attack by Caesar 
on his entrenched camp nearby. After the battle of 
Actium Octavian drafted evicted partisans of Antony 
from Italy to Dyrrhacliium. 

Caesar, BCiv. 3. 41-72. M. C. 
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EBURACUM C^PopaKov, Ptol. Geogr. 2. 3. 10; 8. 3. 7; 
Eboraci, Cod. Justinian, 3. 32. i ; S.H.A. Severus 19, etc.; 
JRS xi. 102; CIL vii. 248; Eburacum, It. Ant. 466. i, 
etc. ; Eboracen(sis),JRS xi. 102 ; Ebur{acenses), Eph. Epigr. 
iii, p. 123), modem York on the Ouse. Here, on the east 
river-bank, lay the fortress of Legio IX Hispana, 
founded during the campaigns of Cerialis in a.d. 71-4, 
and rebuilt by Agricola c. 79 and under Trajan in 108 
(C/L vii. 241). In 122 Legio VI Victrix replaced the 
Ninth. The fortress was rebuilt after destruction by 
the Maeatae (a tribe from Scotland) in 197 and again 
after Pictish invasions a century later. It was the seat of 
the northern command and capital of Lower Britain 
{CIL xiii. 3162); Severus and Constantius I died there. 
The canabae, west of the Ouse, became a colonia by the 
third century, with trade connexions extending to 
Bordeaux (CIL vii. 248 ; Eph, Epigr. iii, p. 123 ; JfRS xi. 
102), and a bishopric before a.d. 314. 

S. N. Miller, fRS xv, 176; xviii. 61; S. Wellbcloved, Eburacum 
<1842). I. A. R. 

ECBATANA (Agbatana, mod. Hamadan) in northern 
Media, on the Iranian plateau. Traditionally founded 
by Deioces (Hdt. 1. 98) as the capital city of the Median 


Empire, it became the summer capital of the Achaemenid 
Empire, and like Susa and Babylon a royal residence 
(Strabo ii. 522-4; Xen. Cyr, 8. 6. 22). Alexander 
captured Ecbatana in 330 B.c. and plundered a vast sum 
from the treasury (Strabo 15. 731). It remained a royal 
residence in Parthian times. The site has not yet been 
systematically excavated ; the palace and fortifications are 
described by Herodotus (i. 98), by Polybius (lo. 27. 
6 ff.), and others. M. S. D. 

ECCLESIA (iKKX'qaia, in some States dXtcua, dyopd, 
oTTcAAtt), the meeting of citizens summoned as of right 
(cKKXrjToi); the ultimate sovereign power in constitu- 
tional States, whether monarchy, oligarchy, or demo- 
cracy. In a democracy all adult males who were citizens 
by birth were members; in an oligarchy membership 
might be restricted to those possessed of a certain 
standard of wealth or of a particular birth qualification. 
In a democracy the Ecclesia not only elected and dis- 
missed the magistrates (such as were not chosen by lot) 
but controlled their activities, and those of the council; 
it dealt with all political matters, administrative (as the 
conduct of wars), legislative (see nomothetai), financial, 
and, in certain State cases, judicial (see eisanoeua). In 
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an oligarchy or a monarchy the Ecclesia was more 
restricted; it decided alliances, war and peace, and 
(generally) questions affecting the life or status of a 
jfcllow -citizen, and elected magistrates; but the magis- 
trates or the council had a greater sphere of activity 
unimpeded by the Ecclesia, and in practice they were 
better able to control its proceedings. 

2. At Athens the summoning of the Ecclesia and the 
preparation of its agenda was the duty of the Boule 
(q.v.) ; but the Boule was by law compelled to summon 
it four times in each prytany (see prytanis), and could 
summon it at other times if it thought fit or if the straiegi 
demanded it. The Ecclesia could discuss nothing with- 
out previous consideration by the Boule; but it could 
order the Boule to bring a matter before it at its next 
meeting, and any amendment to a proposal by the Boule 
could be discussed. The agenda were fixed beforehand ; 
and in times of war proposals by the straiegi had a 
certain precedence. The president of the Ecclesia was 
a particular bouleutcs for the day (see prytanis, proedroi) 
— no one ever presided more than once in his life; the 
prytaneis or proedroi were responsible for the orderly 
conduct of the meeting. Any citizen might speak in 
debate and initiate amendments or administrative 
motions — magistrates had no privilege. Ambassadors and 
heralds of foreign States were given permission to ad- 
dress the Ecclesia directly. Voting was normally by 
show of hands, sometimes it was secret (e.g. in ostracism, 
q.v.) ; a simple majority decided the issue, but when the 
rights of an individual citizen were affected, a quorum 
of 6,000 votes was necessary (see adeia). 

3* What proportion of the citizens on the average 
attended the Ecclesia we do not know: 6,ooo was perhaps 
one-seventh of the total in 431, about one-quarter a 
hundred years later; but it was a traditional number, 
fixed when the population was lower. The oligarchs in 
41 1 asserted that there were never as many as 5,000 at a 
meeting (Thuc. 8. 72. i), but that was a party statement, 
and the circumstances were abnormal. After the war, 
when the masses were impoverished, payment to induce 
attendance was introduced, at first one obol, but by 
327 it had risen to six obols, and nine for one meeting 
each prytany. 

The Agora was the meeting-place in many cities, 
(hence dyopeveiv = to speak in the Ecclesia) ; at Athena 
it was changed to the larger area of the Pnyx hill ; from 
the fourth century meetings were held in the theatre of 
Dionysus, and sometimes also in Piraeus. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol., passim. A. W. G. 

ECDELUS, see demophanes. 

ECHECRATES of Phlius (fl. ^.'367 B.c.)i pupil of Archy- 
taa and Eurytus, was one of the last members of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and survived to the time of Aristoxenus. In 
Plato’s Phaedo, Phaedo recites to Echecrates, apparently 
in the Pythagorean ovvibpiov at Phlius, the account of 
Socrates’ last discourses and death. Plato is said to have 
visited Echecrates at Locri. 

Tcatimonia in Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 443. PW v. 1910. W. D. R. 

ECHECRATEDAE, see pharsalus. 

ECHIDNA, i.e. •Snalce* in mythology, a monster, child 
either of Phorcys and Ceto or of Chrysaor and CallirhoS 
daughter of Oceanus (Hesiod, Theog. 295 ff., where it is 
not clear which parents are meant). She was half- 
woman, half-serpent, mated with Typhon (q.v,), and 
bore Orthus (Geryon’s hound), Cerberus, and the Hydra 
(see HERACLES), the Chimaera (q.v.), and, by Orthus, the 
Sphinx and the Nemean lion. H. J. R. 

ECHION, CExtwv, 'snake-man*), (i) one of the surviving 
Sparti, see cadmus; he married Agave and begat 


Pentheus (q.v.). (2) Son of Hermes and Antianeira, 
daughter of Menetus. He and his twin brother Erytus 
joined the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. i. 51 ff.). Their 
home was Pangaeon (Pind. Pyth. 4. x8o) or Alope 
(Apollonius). They joined the Calydonian boar-hunt 
(Ov. Met. 8. 31 1). H. J. R. 

ECHO ('i/^cv). There are two mythological explanations 
of echoes, neither very early, (a) Echo was a nymph 
vainly loved by Pan, who finally sent the shepherds mad 
and they tore her in pieces ; but Earth hid the fragments, 
which still can sing and imitate other sounds (Longus 
3. 23). (6) See NARCISSUS (i). H. J. R. 

ECLECTICISM denotes the attitude of selecting doc- 
trines from different systems of philosophy. It began in the 
second century b.c., when the struggle between the great 
philosophical schools had lost its importance in favour 
of principles common to them all. Eclecticism was 
anticipated to some extent by the scepticism of Car- 
neades, who criticized all systems on the sameleveL Two 
generations later the Academic Anliochus of A^scalon 
maintained that there was no real difference between 
the old doctrines of the Academy, the Peripatos, and the 
Stoa. Panaetius and Posidonius erected systems otx the 
Stoic basis, which were meant to incorporate valuable 
parts of Platonic and Aristotelian teaching and to unite 
them in a new entity. The greatest example of systema- 
tized eclecticism in this sense is Neoplatonism, which 
contains and amalgamates in itself essential parts of the 
earlier systems. 

In a different sense the term Eclectic might be 
applied to Roman philosophers like Cicero or Seneca 
who selected ideas from different Greek schools and tried 
to apply them to Roman needs. 

The term has often been used in modem histories of ancient 
philosophy, especially by Zeller, A History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy (Engl. Tronsl. 1883). K. O. B. 

ECLOGA (eKXayri), originally a selection, and so some- 
times a fine passage from a work (Varro ap. Charisium 
p. 120. 28 K. : cf. Cicero’s eclogarii, Alt. 16. 2. 6; 
equivalent to his dvQr], ibid, ii. i). Eclogae is common in 
the wide sense of brevta poemata (schoL Cruq. Hor. Sat. 
2. i). Suetonius (Vit. Hor.) calls Hor. Epist. 2. i an 
ecloga, and grammarians gave the name to the Epodes. 
Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9, thinks it suitable for his own sportive 
hendecasyllabics ; Statius (Silv. prefaces to bks. 3 and 4) 
calls some of his Silvae by the term, and Ausonius his 
poem Cupido cruci adfixus. Its most famous application 
is to Virgil’s Bucolics. It may not be Virgil’s own title, 
though it has some MS. authority, and Suetonius seems 
to know it when recording certain Antibucolica (Vit. 
Verg.). Applied to the pastorals of Calpumius and 
Nemesianus (see pastoral poetry, Latin), it was per- 
petuated in Carolingian and Renaissance usage. 

Sec G. Knaack, PW v (1905), g.v, J. W, D. 

ECONOMIC LIFE, see agriculture; arboriculture; 
banks; bee-keeping; coinage; colonus; commerce; 
domains; finance; industry; interest, rate of; 
latifundia; money; monopolies; olive culture; 
pasturage; viticulture, etc. 

ECPHANTIDES, the oldest of the comic poets (so 
Arist. Eth. Nic. i i22*»2o). Yet he cannot have been much 
older than Cratinus, for both poets mention the dema- 
gogue Androcles (Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1187) murdered in 
411 (Thuc. 8. 65. 2). His first victory fell about 457 b.c. 
(IG ii*. 2325), tSvo titles (? iTelpat, IG ii*. 3091 ; 
Zdrvpoi, Ath. 3. 96c) and five fragments survive. His 
obscurity or dullness won him the sobriquet Kanvids 
(schol. At. Vesp, 15 1). M. P- 
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ECSTASY (eKoraais). In classical and good Hellenistic 
Greek this word and the corresponding parts of 
describe either a pathological condition, madness or 
unconsciousness, or, colloquially, the state of being 
‘beside one’s self* with anger, etc. (Liddell-Scott®, s.w.) ; 
Aristotle, Mem. 451 “9, is a very dubious contrary 
instance. Later they signify a trance-state in which the 
soul, quitting the body, sees visions, as Acts x. 10; 
xxii. 17 (SS. Peter and Paul respectively have symbolic 
revelations). A state of this sort is clearly meant to be 
induced by the ritual of PGM iv. 475 ff. ; cf. Dieterich, 
Mithrasliturgie^, pp. 2 ff. (the magician mounts up to 
heaven). The loftiest application of the word is to the 
Neoplatonic union with deity, Plotinus, Enn. 6. 9. ii. 
Contrast ivdovaLaafios, in wliich the subject’s body is 
possessed by a god. See further Hopfner, Offenharut^s- 
zauber ii, pars. 79 ff. ; 102, and Fr. Pfister, Pisciculi 
Franz Joseph Dolger dargebracht (1939), 178 ff. ; the word 
is characteristic of transcendental sects and philosophies. 

H J R 

ECUS (EQUUS) OCTOBER, see MARS. 

EDESSA (mod. Urfa), capital of Osroene, favourably 
situated in a fertile plain, though the river Skirtos 
(Kara-Kuyur) which flowed through the city occasionally 
caused disastrous floods. It was founded as a colony 
by Seleucus I, and named after the Macedonian Edessa 
(Aegac). When Osroene claimed independence, tradi- 
tionally in 132 B.C., it became the royal residence, and 
played an important part in the Romano-Parthian wars. 
Its sympathies were often with the Arsacids when pru- 
dence dictated compliance with Rome. Captured and 
sacked by L. Verus, it finally became a Roman colony 
(Dio Cass. 77. 12), and thereafter issued a copious 
coinage. Christianity reached Edessa early, and the town 
became the most important bishopric in Syria. It was 
several times besieged and once captured by the Sassanid 
Persians; Hcraclius recovered it, but in a.d. 639 it fell 
to the Arabs. 

A. R. Bellinger and C. B. Welles, in Yale Class. Stud, v (1935). 
95 ff.; R, Duval, Histoire politique, religieuse et litt^raire d'Eaesse 
(1892); L. Ilallier, Untersuchungen iiber die Edessa Chronih (1892); 
Jones, Eastern Cities, ch. 9. M. S. D. 

EDICTUM. The higher Roman magistrates (prae/ores, 
aediles, quaestores, censores; in the provinces the gover- 
nors) had the right to proclaim by edicts legal provisions 
which they intended to observe in the discharge of their 
office (ills edicendi). These communications, originally 
oral (hence 'edicta’), were later published in the Forum ; 
their validity was restricted to the period of the issuing 
magistrate’s office. Legally they ceased to be binding 
when the magistrate left his post (normally after a year), 
but customarily they were reconfirmed by his successors, 
so that for the most part the rules laid down in the edict 
remained continuously valid. Among the magisterial 
edicts those of the praetor urbanus were of special impor- 
tance for the development of the civil law. Apart from 
models of formulae, they granted new actions and juris- 
dictional and executive remedies, thus creating indirectly 
a mass of new rules (lus praetorium) to be observed by 
the people in order to obtain judicial protection. On 
the order of Hadrian the jurist Salvius (q.v.) Julianus 
composed a new and thoroughly revised edition of the 
praetorian edicts called Edicttm perpetuum (c, A.D. 130). 
Confirmed by a senatus consultum, it acquired a permanent 
form. It was a codification of praetorian law only, and 
not of the whole civil law. The edict of the aediles curules 
concerning the trade in animals and slaves was perhaps 
annexed to it. From that time the right of the praetors 
to initiate new edicts was abolished. An ingenious recon- 
struction of Hadrian’s Edict has been made by O. Lenel, 
Edictum perpetuum^ (1927). A B. 

EDICTUMDE MAXlAilS PRETIIS, see dioclbtian, 

para, 7, 


EDUCATION. I. In a survey of Greek and Roman 
education the following types may be distinguished : 

1 . The ‘Heroic* Age (13th c. B.C.), as pictured by 
Flomer, trained a man to be a good speaker and an 
effective member of the State. ‘Peleus sent me forth’, 
says Phoenix to Achilles, 'to teach you all this’ (military 
science and political institutions) ‘to be a speaker of 
words and a doer of deeds’ (//. 9. 443). 

2. The education of certain Dorian States, like Crete 
and Sparta, emphasized rigid discipline and war-training, 
with a strong tendency, as in Sparta after Lycurgus, to 
neglect art and science. 

3. Ionian education, more elastic and humane, with a 
lively interest in art, science, and philosophy, aimed, in 
its best days, at the education of the whole man. This 
type of training is found first in Ionic Asia Minor and 
then, from the sixth century B.c., at Athens. Here the 
Sophists developed the rhetorical tradition, imported 
from Sicily in the fifth century, and introduced profes- 
sional studies. 

4. The Hellenistic schools (Alexandria, followed by 
Pergamum, Antioch, Rhodes, etc.), which emphasized 
the intellectual side of education, continued the tendency 
to specialization, particularly in rhetoric, and inaugurated 
an age of universal scientific learning (mainly 3rd-ist cc. 
B.C.). 

5. Meantime Rome practised her own home-made 
system of education from the seventh century to the 
middle of the third, emphasizing personal and political 
behaviour in accordance with ancestral practice. 

6. With the advent of Greek letters came intellectual 
interests. The Ciceronian ideal of humanitas envisaged 
the man who combines abstract learning with sound 
character and avoids undue specialization. The educated 
Roman was now bilingual. Visiting lecturers, like Crates 
of Mallos, repeated the work of the Sophists at Athens. 

7. The Ciceronian ideal passed into the Imperial 
period and influenced Quintilian, though Rhetoric now 
showed signs of artificiality due to specialization on form 
and style as opposed to content. This tendency appeared, 
too, in the Greek world, where Rhetoric became fashion- 
able. But Plutarch strongly emphasized the moral aspect 
of education. 

8. From a.d. 300 two significant changes took place : 
the gradual disappearance of Greek from the West, 
which ended the bilingual tradition of Roman schools, 
and the rise of Christian education, which largely took 
over the framework and, to some extent, the substance 
of the pagan system. Quintilian reappeared in the pre- 
cepts of Jerome. 

9. Graeco-Roman education passed into the Middle 
Ages and beyond. The Seven Liberal Arts of Martianus 
Capella (sth or, according to some, 3rd c. a.d.), resting 
ultimately on Varro’s lost Disciplinae, formed the two 
parts of the medieval curriculum : the Trivium (grammar, 
which, as the Art of Letters, might include literature, 
rhetoric, and dialectic, the last ranging from bare logic 
to the combination of pagan and Christian philosophy 
that led to Scholasticism), and the Quadrivium (geo- 
metry, including some geography, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music). As late as the seventeenth century the 
exercises contained in the Rhetores Graeci were used in 
the schools of Europe. 

II. The State and Education. 

1. In early society the child was trained to conform to 
the pattern of the group: only so could there be safety 
against hostile strangers or jealous gods. In early Ronie 
and in Sparta laws and conventions played a large part in 
education. Even in Cicero’s time children learned the 
Twelve Tables by heart. In Sparta the boy was rigoro^ly 
trained to be hard and military and, if need be, cunning ; 
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in Rome more stress was laid on moral character. In 
Dorian Crete we hear of common meals and troops led 
by a group-leader {paidonomos), which seems to indicate 
State control such as we find in Sparta after 550 b.c. 
But in early Rome the control lay with the paterfamilias \ 
the child was educated 'in gremio matris’, and the first 
school was not opened until the third century B.c. {see 
CABViLius (2)). At Athens a doubtful tradition ascribes 
school regulations to Solon (594 b.c.), and in the next 
century Herodotus mentions a school in Chios, Thucy- 
dides a school at Mycalessus in Boeotia, and Anaxagoras 
a school at Clazomenae. 

2 . The first recorded State contribution was made in 
480, when the Trezenians undertook to educate refugee 
Athenian children at the public cost. Athenian schools 
up to the fourth century b.c. seem to have depended on 
private enterprise alone. According to the inscriptions, 
the first school to receive regular endowment was one 
in Miletus in the third century b.c., salaries at first being 
equivalent to sailors* pay under Pericles. Endowments 
eventually became widespread, and although the status 
of ordinary teachers was low, distinguished lecturers 
received relatively large sums. Hippias received about 
£80 from an insignificant town ; on the other hand, he 
frequently lectured to the Spartans without wringing a 
single obol from them. Liberal presents sometimes 
replaced regular pay: Dionysius gave Plato 80 talents. 
At Athens the State trained youths from 18 to 20 {see 
EPHEBi), and an inscription of c. 350 B.c. {SIG 956) 
commends a strategus for attending to the education of 
children. In Hellenistic times the inscriptions, especially 
in Asia Minor, show many instances of State schools. 

3. At Rome the State took more interest in education 
as time went on. Julius Caesar enfranchised teachers of 
the liberal arts; Vespasian appointed Greek and Latin 
professors of rhetoric (at a salary of about £850) to State- 
supported chairs. Trajan provided for the education of 
5,000 children, and the younger Pliny endowed a school 
at Novum Comum. Marcus Aurelius established the 
first Imperial chairs at Athens. By the third century 
A.D. tlie emperors had, for the most part, assumed control 
of the schools. Antoninus Pius made provincial towns 
responsible for the upkeep of schools and gave them the 
right to appoint teachers under Imperial supervision. 
Diocletian fixed by edict the fees of all teachers. The 
Codex Theodosianus shows how completely both students 
and teachers came to be controlled by the emperor. 
Justinian dealt the death-blow to the pagan schools by 
expelling non-Christian teachers and forbidding pagan 
plulosophy (a.d. 529). But academic freedom had de- 
clined ever since the control of the universities by the 
Ptolemies in alliance with the capitalist bourgeoisie in 
the third century b.c., an alliance that was continued by 
the later Roman emperors. 

III. Content and Methods 

I. At Atliens, as at Rome, religious and ethical ideas 
had a large place in elementary education. The child 
was initiated into State ceremonials and taught how to 
behave to men and gods. Plato says that parents charged 
the master to pay far more attention to their childrens* 
good behaviour than to their letters and harp-playing 
{Prt, 325d). In this respect the poet was the great 
teacher in the ancient world. When the boys have learned 
their letters 'they are furnished with works of good poets 
to read . . . and are made to learn them by heart’ (ibid.). 
Hence the marked predominance of poetry in the curri- 
cula of Greek and Roman schools. Even music is to be 
studied for moral profit, so that children may become 
‘more gentle and harmonious and rhythmical*. Modesty 
of demeanour and self-restraint {aw^poavvrj, continentia) 
are greatly emphasized. The person of the boy was 
guarded by a slave {paedagogus), who escorted him to 
school and supervised his conduct. 


2 * In intellectual matters Athens received the torch 
from Ionia ^the Dorian States had little to contribute— 
and fostered an enthusiasm for thought and knowledge. 
From 6 to 14 the boy attended the elementary school; 
from 14 to 18 the high school; and then for two years 
he trained as ^ ephebus. His elementary studies con- 
sisted of reading, simple arithmetic, and music — the 
whole being called fiovGucrj (a word indicating connexion 
with the Muses or the arts inspired by them; cf. museum). 
For physical training, yvp.vaaTLKfj, he went to a Paido- 
tribes with whom boys of 8 to 12 exercised in the palaestra, 
which was usually private, as distinct from the public 
gymnasion for adults. The Romans did not include these 
gymnastic exercises in the school curriculum ; instead, 
they indulged in various sports on the Campus Martius. 
The secondary school at Athens, attended only by the 
richer class, concerned itself with mathematics, rhetoric, 
and literary studies. Grammar and metre are mentioned, 
and sometimes art. University or college education was 
supplied by the wandering Sophists and by the schools 
of philosophy like Plato’s Academy. Plato favoured the 
scniinar type of instruction; Isocrates the formal lecture; 
while Aristotle combined the two. The Sophists were 
objective, practical, fee-charging, versatile, vocap’onal. 
Deeper search for fundamental principles was left ^o the 
philosophers, who regarded study as coextensive' with 
life. Aristotle was Plato’s student for twenty years.' ‘Wc 
must learn’, says Seneca, who inherited this tradition of 
scholarship, ‘as long as we lack knowledge: and that 
means, as long as we live.* For the State university of 
Alexandria see museum. 

3. When Greek studies affected Rome {c. 240 B.c.) 
the school of the elementary teacher {litterator) appeared. 
The three R s were taught, and Horace comments on 
the prominence given to arithmetic by the practical 
Roman. After the Second Punic War came the secondary 
school of the grammaticiis, whose pupils read texts aloud 
with careful attention to pronunciation and enunciation, 
and learned passages by heart. The master added a 
commentary (cnarratio) on literary or philosophical 
points. The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius (4th c. a.d.) 
are specimens of studies preparatory to the school of 
the rhetor, which dates at Rome from the first century 
B.c. Here the students’ tasks consisted of speeches 
on a given theme advocating a course of action {suas~ 
oriae) such as the retirement of Sulla from public life, 
or else debates (controversiae). These speeches were 
often marred by artificiality, a tendency that was in- 
creased by the cult of the epigram {yveup/rj, sententid), 
which had always been part of rhetoric but became parti- 
cularly prominent under the Empire. Works like Quinti- 
lian s Institutio Oratoria show how largely rhetoric 
bulked in education and how wide was its field. 

4- The Romans were bilingual in their schools from 
Livius (q.v.) Andronicus until the fourth century a.d.; 
the Greeks were conscious monoglots. According to 
Petronius, (Quintilian, and the younger Pliny, Greek took 
precedence in the Roman schools, Greek slaves were also 
used to escort the pupils and to talk Greek with them 
(hence the derivative meaning of paedagogtss: teacher), 
Latin rhetors were forbidden to teach at Rome in 92 b.c. 
T. he reasons for this may have been political, but there 
was also the idea, based on the prestige of Greek letters, 
that? the main object of education was to learn Greek. 
Greek tutors in Roman homes played an important part 
from the second century B.c, and many a Greek library 
found its way to Rome. Bilinj^alism undoubtedly 
helped to train the political imagination of the Roman 
and to give him an understanding of other races. This 
ultimately had a bearing on Roman imperialism. 

5. At their best, the educators of Greece and Rome 
aimed at ‘wholeness* and held that the educated man 
combined moral, intellectual, and physical excellence. 
At Athens an uneducated body was as much a disgrace 
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as an untrained mind. Plato opposed the narrowly voca- 
tional education of the lesser Sophists. Isocrates, Cicero, 
and Quintilian stressed the importance of a wide educa- 
tion, of an attitude of mind that sees things in their 
context and appreciates their relationships. They op- 
posed the sterility into which rhetoric fell through undue 
specialization. In two respects education covered too 
narrow a field, (i) The education of girls was neglected 
at Athens, though it received a larger place in Sparta 
and in Rome. Yet women were admitted to Plato’s 
Academy, and there were women professors like Hypatia 
at Alexandria, (z) Training in the technical arts was not 
included among the artes liherales, i.e. those fit for a 
liber or free man, as opposed to a slave. But the ideal of 
humanitas remains a priceless, if neglected, legacy from 
the ancient world. 

K. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (1907); F. Winter, Schulunierricht 
auf griechischen Vasenbildern \ E. Ziebarth, AusdemgriechischenSchul^ 
tvesen^ (1009); H. v. Arnim, Leben and Werke des Dton von Prusa 
(1898); U. V. Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, Appendix to Antigonos von 
Karystos {Philol. Untersuch. iv (1880)) — on the legal status of the 
philoaophic schonla; P. Girard, L' Education athdnienne* (1891); 
L. Grasberger, Ersnehung und Untrrricht im klassischen Altertum 
(1864-81); J. W. Walden, The Univerdties of Ancient Greece (1913). 
A. Gwynn, Roman Education (1926); C. Barbagallo, Lo stato e 
Vistruzione pubblica nelV impero romano (1911); C. JulHen, Les 
Professeurs de litUrature d Rome (1885); G. Rauschen, Das grtethisch~ 
romtsche Srhulrvesen (igot); M. Roger, L' Ensetgnement des lettres 
classi<mes d’Ausone d Alcuin (1905); '1*. J. Haarhoff, Schoob of Gaul 
(1920) — 4th and 5th centunca a.d. ; The Stranger at the (1938) — 

bilingualiam. F. H. Cramer, ‘Why did the Roman Universities 
fail?' {Harvard Educ. Rev. ix. 2 (1939)). T. J. II. 

EETION (‘Hctiojv), name of eight different mythological 
persons (see Schultz in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). The 
only well-known one is the father of Andromache (q.v.), 
king of the Cilician city of Thebe. Achilles captured and 
plundered the city, killing Eetion and his sons, but giving 
him honourable burial (//. 6. 414 ff.). H. J. R. 

EFFATUS (ACER, LOCUS). An augur (see augures) 
who marked out a templum on the ground was said 
liberare effarique that space (see Servius on Aen. i. 446), 
that is to free it (from profane use, cf. Livy 5. 54. 7) 
by the use of the proper words. But effari was used of 
marking off land for other purposes; the ground on 
which Rome (and presumably other cities regularly 
founded) stood was (Gelli us 13. 14. i). H. J. R. 

EGERIA (etymology uncertain, whether from egero, cf. 
mfero: inferius; or connected with the gentile name 
Egerius, and if the latter, whether the goddess or the 
gens is prior), a goddess, probably of water, worshipped 
in association with Diana (q.v.), at Aricia (Verg. Aen. 7. 
762-3), and apparently with the Camenae (q.v.) outside 
the Porta Capena (Juvenal 3. 17 and Mayor ad loc.). 
Women with child sacrificed to Egeria for easy delivery 
(Festus, p. 67. 25 Lindsay; Wissowa, RK, pp. 100, 219, 
248 f . ; cf. Altheim, Griechische Goiter, 127; A. E. Gor- 
don, Univ. of California Publications in Classical Archaeo- 
logy ii (1934), 13 f.). She was said to have been Numa’s 
consort and adviser (Livy 1. 21. 3 and often); cf. numa. 

H. J. R. 

EGESTA, see segesta. 

EGG (in ritual). Eggs play no great part in ancient 
ritual. They occur in chthonian offerings, Nilsson in 
ARW xi. 530 ff. (as life-pvers ?) ; an egg is one of the 
materials used for purifying the ship of Isis (Apuleius, 
Met. II, 16; not Greek ritual); but they were used for 
Greek purifications also (Lucian, Dial. Mort, i. i; 
Catapl. 7), including the so-called Hecate’s suppers 
(schol. Lucian, p. 125. 24 Rabe); probably in the Greek 
instances simply as articles of food, either for the im- 
purities to pass into so that they might be thrown away, 
as food otherwise tainted might be, or as bribes to the 
uncanny powers which they might eat instead of any- 
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thing more valuable. At meals, eggshells were smashed 
or pierced to prevent sorcerers using them (Pliny, HN 
28. 19). There was also a form of divination, thoaKorrla, 
by putting eggs on the fire and observing how they 
sweated or burst; Orpheus was supposed to have written 
on this (Kem, Orphicorum fragmenta^ 333)- H- J- R- 

EGNATIUS» Gellius, Samnite general who organized 
the coalition of Samnites, Gauls, and Etruscans whose 
defeat at Sentinum made Rome mistress of central Italy, 
295 B.c. (Polyb. 2. iq; Livy lo. 21. 29). Egnatius, like 
the Roman general Decius (q.v.) Mus, fell in the battle. 
The suggestion that Egnatius is only a fictitious com- 
posite of two other Samnite generals, Gellius Statius 
(captured 305) and Marius Egnatius (Social War hero), 
is unconvincing. E. T. S. 

EGNATIUS, see also rufus. 

EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Egypt had been little affected by Greece before Alexan- 
der’s conquest. Trade with Greece had mainly consisted 
in bartering com for silver at Naucratis, and foreign 
manufactured articles rarely went up country. Greek 
mercenaries were employed at times, but did not settle ; 
and travellers like Herodotus and Plato collected in- 
formation but imparted none. Whether Alexander 
formed any plans for hellenizing Egypt is unknown: 
his one foundation there, Alexandria, was primarily a 
seaport, and he does not seem even to have garrisoned 
Memphis, the strategic centre of the lower Nile valley, 
while the south was left to itself. He was formally 
recognized as king at Memphis, and then passed out of 
Egyptian history. If he had any scheme, it would doubt- 
less be known to Ptolemy Soter, if to anyone; but how 
far Ptolemy’s organization of Egypt was his own and how 
far inherited from Alexander can only be guessed. 

2. The development of Alexandria as the home of a 
new Graeco-Egyptian culture was begun by Soter: a 
typical instance of the syncretism attempted is the con- 
ception of Sarapis built up by a committee of theo- 
logians. Ptolemais, founded to control Upper Egypt, 
was more purely Greek in its organization ; also reclaimed 
lands in the Fayfim were given to veterans of the army, 
providing a reservoir of troops and a guard for the desert 
frontier. But Hellenism did not spread amongst the 
natives for many decades; stray references, e.g. to 
gymnasia in some provincial towns, are the only indica- 
tions of Greek influence. Ptolemy Philadelphus, less 
occupied with external policy than his father, could pay 
more attention to the advancement of culture in Alexan- 
dria, and spent money freely in securing Greek writers 
and artists ; but he had to make concessions to Egyptian 
ideas, e.g. by issuing a copper coinage on the local 
standard to circulate alongside of the Greek silver. 
Attempts to introduce Greek practices, e.g. that of Apol- 
lonius in farming, were short-lived; the recruiting of 
Egyptians to be trained in a phalanx in 218 was more 
significant of their recovery of position than of the growth 
of Hellenism. The difference in tone between the decree 
formulated by the synod of priests at Canopus in 237 
and that similarly passed at Memphis in 196 shows the 
revival of nationalism in religion. 

3. The second century b.c. witnessed a gradual super- 
session of Greeks by Graeco-Egyptians in the Alexan- 
drian official circles. In the reign of Epiphanes the last 
Ptolemaic possessions outside Africa, except Cyprus, 
were lost, isolating Egypt from the Greek political 
world; and the EtUopian rulers of Meroe had pushed 
their frontier down to Philae. The latter probably 
fostered risings in the Thebaid, and the constant dynastic 
quarrels of the royal house, which started with the sons 
of Epiphanes, disturbed the whole country. To these 
in part the numerous concessions granted to the natives 
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may be ascribed, as bribes for their support; but the 
Egyptian clement at court must also have counted for 
something in securing them. Polybius seemingly found 
no pure Greeks even at Alexandria: he described the 
population as Egyptians, mercenaries, and Alexandrians 
of mixed stock ; and, as there was little to tempt fresh 
Greek settlers, the Graeco-Egyptians would tend to 
become more and more Egyptian. 

4. Greek influence, in short, was never more than a 
veneer in the interior of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In 
Alexandria the Museum maintained a contact with Greek 
culture, particularly in philosophy, which absorbed some 
Egyptian elements, but it did not touch the natives ; the 
Greek language was used officially, but the evidence of 
the study of Greek literature diminishes after the third 
century, and the native language persisted, to revive as 
Coptic ; the Greek gods were only known in the country 
as synonyms for local deities, and in the artificial triad 
of Sarapis, Isis, and Harpocrates the latter two, who 
were mainly Egyptian in their attributes, were more 
generally worshipped than Sarapis. The royal house 
itself became egyptianized, in sympathies if not in blood : 
the monuments relating to it, especially in temples, are 
predominantly Egyptian ; and the whole policy of govern- 
ment was changed accordingly in its orientation. 

5. The Roman conquest of Egypt had disastrous 
results. Augustus did not add Egypt to the Empire of 
the Roman People, but treated it as a personal estate, 
which was exploited without any consideration for the 
welfare of the inhabitants. The wealth of the land had not 
been seriously depleted under the Ptolemies: there is 
little evidence of destitution, and, though the conditions 
of life outside the towns were primitive, they did not 
deteriorate. Roman rule was marked by decay for over 
three centuries: the revenues were spent abroad and 
capital was drained to Rome, land went out of cultiva- 
tion, and many of the agriculturists were reduced to 
vagabondage. It was not till the Imperial authority 
grew weaker in the fourth century that there was any 
revival of prosperity in Egypt: then large estates of a 
feudal type were formed in some districts, in others 
monastic bodies acquired considerable properties — for 
both of which analogies can be found in Ptolemaic times 
— and contemporary documents suggest a distinct 
amelioration in the life of the natives. The changes in 
the administration of Egypt under the Roman emperors 
illustrate this point. Augustus probably intended to keep 
the existing scheme of organization in being when he 
conquered the country : certainly many of the Ptolemaic 
official titles were retained, and the functions of these 
officials were seemingly little altered; the chief novelty, 
the Prefect, might be described as a viceroy substituted 
for a king. But, as the machinery had to be gradually 
adapted to a new ideal of government, the Ptolemaic 
civil service lost such independence as it had possessed — 
for instance, the heads of the former finance department, 
the dioecetes and idiologus^ became of executive instead 
of administrative rank, and the presence of an army of 
occupation deprived the epistrategus of his military 
powers. In the lower grades of officials, whose main 
duties were in the collection of revenues for the emperor, 
there was a steady trend towards compulsory service: 
many of the Ptolemaic taxes had been farmed freely, but 
under the Romans the posts became liturgies. The local 
magistrates, under various titles — gymnasiarch, exegetes^ 
eutheniarch, eosmetes, agoranomus — had one common 
responsibility, that of making up the sum assessed upon 
their town, if they could not extract it from the collectors, 
or these from the taxpayers. Septimius Severus attempted 
to remedy matters by converting the bodies of magis- 
trates into senates, presumably with the idea of increasing 
the local control; but as the burden on the community 
as a whole was not lightened, the measure did nothing 
to check the impoverishment of the country. 


6 . In Alexandria Roman rule completed the fusion of 
the Greek imd Egyptian elements, which thereafter 
formed a nationalist opposition to the imperial officials ; 
the gymnasiarchs were usually in the forefront of any 
popular movement. There was apparently some revival 
of Greek culture, as shown by the study of Greek litera- 
ture, and Sarapis worship became more influential. 
Hadrian may have realized the possibility of improving 
the condition of the country, by encouraging this tendency, 
when he founded Antinoopolis on a Greek model; but 
though his foundation prospered, his experiment was not 
repeated, except by Septimius Severus in a summary and 
ill-considered fashion. Romanization was never at- 
tempted : veterans from the army settled sporadically in 
the country, but they were soon absorbed into the mass of 
the natives; Latin was hardly ever used, except in 
official or military documents, or studied ; formal mention 
of the emperors was occasionally made in Egyptian style 
on temple walls, and Roman festivals were occasionally 
observed, but in neither case was there any real meaning. 
In Byzantine times a resident in Egypt might boast of 
Macedonian descent, or quote Homer; no one showed 
any knowledge of the existence of Rome. See also 
PTOLEMY. 
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EGVPTIAN deities. The chief deities of Egyptian 
origin worshipped in the Graeco-Roman world were 
Sarapis, Isis (qq.v.), and Harpocrates (see HORUs). Anubis 
(q.v.) appears with the group in some places and Ammon, 
Bubastis, and Osiris (qq-v.) at others. Temples of these 
deities such as the one at Delos, for instance, might 
contain among the ‘associated gods’, in addition to those 
mentioned, a dozen or more Egyptian, Greek, or syn- 
cretized deities. A minor deity of the group was some- 
times Bes, an old, crude, comic god much beloved by 
the common people. The popularity of Bes, Harpo- 
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crates, and other minor membera of the cult was en- 
hanced by the influence of the pottery industry which 
sent out from Alexandria many statuettes, jars, jugs, and 
vases with representations of these deities. In the 
Hellenistic age most of the foundations of the cult of the 
Egyptian deities in the Aegean area seem to have become 
public cults very quickly, and most of their ceremonies 
and properties came under the regulation and direction 
of the magistrates of the city States. In connexion with 
many of these cults there were societies of melanephoroi 
and some system of periodic services was probably 
carried out. In the later period, especially in the West as, 
for instance, at Pompeii, the cult was probably served by 
a professional priesthood, and at many of the temples 
the old Egyptian mysteries of Osiris were celebrated. 
Something of the nature of these mysteries is disclosed 
to us by Apuleius in his Metainorphoses (bk. ii), and 
Plutarch {Concerning his and Osiris) shows how they 
could receive a philosophic interpretation. The cult of 
the E^'ptian deities was one of the last great pagan 
worships to succumb to Christian pressure. The temple 
at Alexandria was destroyed about 391, but the cult 
lingered longer at Philae. The cult seems to have com- 
manded strong interest among official classes in Rome 
during the fourth century. 

A. Alf<ildi, A Festival of his in Rome under the Christian Emperors 
of the Fourth Century (Dirs. Pann. ii. 7, hudapest, 1937); T. A. 
lirady, The Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks (Univ. of 
Missouri Studies x. 1935); F. Cumont, Les Religions onentales dans 
le paganisme romain (1929); S. Dow, ‘The Egyptian Cults in 
Athena’ {Ilarv. Theol. Rev. xxx, 1937); G. Lataye, Histoire du 
mite des dwiniUs d" Alexandrie (1884); J. G. Milne, ‘Graeco- 
Fgyptian Religion’ (ERE vi, 374-R4); A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(1933); P. Roussel, Les Cultes dgyptirm d DHos (1916); J. Toutain, 
Les Cultes patens dans Vempire romain (1907-). See also under 
ISIS, SAHAPIS. Y. C. D. 

EHOIAl or EOIAI, see EPIC POETRY, GREEK, para. 5, 
and HESIOD. 

EIDYLLION, see pastoral poetry, creek. 

EILEiTHYIA(E) (EM€t 0 uia(t)), the goddess(es) of 
birth, identified by the Romans with (Juno) Lucina 
(q.v.). She has, or they have, no myth properly speaking, 
appearing simply as a subordinate flgure in various stories 
of birth, see heracles, leto. She is often identified with, 
or her name used as a title of, Hera, from whom she may 
have developed ; she is identified also with Artemis (q.v.), 
owing to that goddess’s functions in connexion with child- 
birth (see, for instance, Famell, Cults i. 247, n. 28c; ii. 
567-8, n. 41). She is also on occasion the daughter of 
Hera (as Pausanias i. 18. 5 (Crete)), or the partner of 
Artemis (as Diod. Sic. 5. 72. 5, where she and Artemis 
are both daughters of Zeus). At Olympia, where she is 
associated in cult with Sosipolis (for whom see Famell, 
Cults ii. 61 1 ; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 503, 
n. 2), she seems to be one of the nurse-goddesses not 
uncommon in Minoan cult. Her cult is widespread and 
she occasionally develops into a city-goddess. H. J. R. 

EINSIEDELN ECLOGUES, two incomplete Latin 
pastorals (87 hexameters together) first published in 1869 
by Hagen from a 10th-century MS., early products of 
Nero’s reign. In the first a competing shepherd belauds 
the minstrelsy (Nero’s) which eclipsed that of Mantua 
(Virgil’s) ; in the second the shepherd Mystes sings the 
return of the Golden Age. The authorship, sometimes 
credited to Calpumius Siculus, remains unsolved. See 
PASTORAL poetry, LATIN, para. 5. 

Text: £. BBchrena, PLM iii; A. Riese, Anthol. Lot. not. 725, 
726; C. Giarratano (with Calp. and Nemea., 1924), Trantlation 
(with text): J, W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Loeb, 1934). 

C c? ¥ 1- r\--- c-j J_JI /.-i.i. 

i Apollo'a praiai . h. 13^, 

maintaina Calpvimiua Piao^a autbonhip.] W. D. 


EIRENAEUS {LaHne, Minucius Pacatus), a gram- 
marian of the Augustan age, pupil of Heliodorus the 
metrist, and cited by Erotian. See also glossa (creek). 

EIRENE, peace personified. Apart from her appearance 
as one of the Horae (Hesiod, Theog. 902), and a number 
of mentions in poetry (serious, Bacchylides, fr. 3 Jebb; 
Euripides, fr. 453 Nauck; semi-serious, Aristophanes, 
Pax 221 ff.), she has no mythology and little cult. The 
famous statue of her by Cephisodorus (see Roscher’s 
Lexikon i. 1222 and the various handbooks of Greek art) 
is an embodiment in visible form of the poetical passages ; 
the goddess holds on one arm the infant Plutus. At 
Athens, however, we hear of actual worship of her at a 
public jfestival; at the Synoikia (schol. Ar. Pax 1019), on 
Hecatombaeon 16, a sacrifice was offered to her, which 
the scholiast says was bloodless (perhaps a mere con- 
clusion from the text of Aristophanes there, see Dcubner, 
Attische Feste, 37 f.). It dates from the peace with Sparta 
in 374 (Isocrates 15. 109-n). Two or three times the 
name is found applied to a heroine or Bacchante (see 
Roscher, ibid.), but not for women till much later, 

H. J. R. 

EISANGELIA (etoayy tAta), in Athenian practice 
signified an information, but since it was largely used in 
cases that came before a political body, it is most con- 
veniently rendered ‘impeachment’, that is to say a trial 
before a political body. 

An impeachment could be brought before the Areo- 
pagus (in earlier times), the Boule, and the Ecclesia. The 
Boule might try a case at once and impose a fine within 
its competence, or send the case to court where a suitable 
penalty could be demanded. Again, the Boule might put 
the case on the calendar of the Ecclesia. In very unusual 
cases the Ecclesia might itself try the case. Otherwise 
it was turned over to a court. 

In the so-called cicTayyeArtKo? vopos (Hyperides 4. 7) 
which grew out of Solonian legislation (Arist. Ath, PoL 
8. 4) certain crimes are specified that had to be tried by 
elaayyeXla, viz. attempts to overthrow democracy, 
betrayal of military forces or possessions of the State, 
acceptance of bribes as an orator. The procedure was 
mandatory also against an arbitrator who had failed in 
his duty. The case came before the board of arbitrators. 
ElaayyeXla was commonly used in cases of wrongdoing 
that were novel and not mentioned in any criminal law. 
In later times the process was abused and trivial infrac- 
tions of the law were thus tried. R. J. B. 

EISPHORA, the name of an extraordinary property tax 
in ancient Greece which is known from Aegina, Athens, 
Mende, Messene, Miletus, Mytilene, the Koinon of the 
Nesiotes, Orchomenus, Potidaea, Siphnus, Sparta, Syra- 
cuse, and the Ptolemaic Empire. It was a quantitative 
land tax in Mende and in Ptolemaic Egypt, a quantita- 
tive property tax in Messene, a distributable property 
tax in Potidaea and fourth -century Athens, and a pro- 
perty tax of some kind in fifth-century Athens and other 
States mentioned. 

Pollux 8. 130 — a much disputed passage which might 
nevertheless be trustworthy, at least in its dating — 
recalls a progressive eisphora system introduced by Solon. 
Thuc. 3. 19 (for 428-427 B.c.) and the (perhaps) earlier 
inscription JG i^. 92 are the first certain sources for an 
eisphora in Athens. 

The tax was remodelled at Athens in 378-3 77* The 
whole taxable capital in the State had to be vdued (the 
amount of the first assessment being 5,750 talents). The 
taxpayers were divided into symmoriae which were 
financially nearly equal. A certain percentage of the 
whole assessment (yj^, ifs, iV* etc.) had to be paid, as the 
necessity arose. Even fortunes exempt from liturgies 
(q.v.) to be assessed for the eisphora. Some years 
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after 378-377 the so-called proeisphora was introduced, 
according to which the 300 richest citizens had to pay 
the whole levy in advance and reimbursed themselves 
later on from the other taxpayers. 

For bibliography ace financb (creek and Hellenistic), bym- 
MORIA. B. A. van Groningen. Mnemos, Ivi (1928), 395 *-; W. 
Schwahn, Rh. Mus. Ixxxii (1933). 247 f. F. M. H. 

EKPHRASIS, the rhetorical description of a work of 
art, one of the types of progymnasma (rhetorical exercise, 
q.v.). Similar, but shorter, descriptions in verse are 
common in the Anthology. The efflorescence of the 
representational arts in the second century a.d. gave an 
impetus to this type of writing, of which Nicostratus of 
Macedonia (2nd c. a.d., author of an Elkovcs) is perhaps 
the first exponent. Lucian’s De Domo {Uepl rov olkov) 
is on the same lines. In his Imagines (EIk 6 v€s) the 
beautiful Pantheia is compared to famous works of art. 
The earliest extant collection is that of Philostratus 
(q.v. Ill), perhaps not descriptions of actual pictures. See 
also CALLISTRATUS (5) and PAULUS (2). 

On the description of works of art in Greek literature, in general, 
nee P. Fncdliinder, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiartus 
(1912), 1-103. J. D. D. 

ELAGABALUS (i), the Baal of Emesa in Syria. His 
young priest, on becoming emperor in a.d. 218 (see the 
following art.), carried to Rome the sacred black stone, 
or baetyl, of £., enshrined it on the Palatine with the 
Carthaginian Caelestis as its bride, and for a brief period 
made the ‘deus invictus Sol E.* the chief deity of Rome. 

F. R. W. 

ELAGABALUS (2) (Roman emperor a.d. 218-22), 
whose real name was Bassianus, was a son of Julia 
Soaemias and grandson of Julia Maesa {see julia 5 and 6), 
and at his native Emesa was priest of the local Sun-god 
(Elagabalus). In his fifteenth year he was saluted Augu- 
stus under the title of M. Aurelius Antoninus (218; see 
MACRINUS). After the defeat of Macrinus he spent the 
winter at Nicomedia indulging with his mother in the 
fanatical excesses of his religion, and only reached Rome 
in 219. For three years the city witnessed unparalleled 
scenes of debauchery. Two magnificent temples were 
built for the Sun-god, whose midsummer festival was 
celebrated by his priest with a ceremonial no less ludicrous 
than obscene. Nor was Elagabalus merely a religious 
pervert; he was treacherous and extravagant without 
honour or responsibility. The command of the Prae- 
torians was given to an cx-actor and the care of the food- 
supply to a hairdresser. Moral depravity was the passport 
to administrative preferment. » 

In alarm for her own position and the continuance of 
the Severan dynasty Maesa induced the Emperor to 
adopt his cousin Alexianus, and to entrust the secular 
administration to him (221). Jealousy and intrigue 
ensued till an opportune bribe by Mamaea, Alexianus* 
mother, induced the Praetorians to murder Elagabalus 
and his mother (222). 

Herodian 5. 5-8; Dio Cassius, bk. 79; S.H.A. Parker, Roman 
Worlds 102-5; M. Besnier, Ilistoire romaine iv. 79-87; K. Hcinn, 
Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und des Severus 
Alexander-, CAH xii, ch. i. § 6. H. M. D. P. 

ELATEA CEXdreia), a Phocian town of strategic im- 
portance ; commanding the routes from Phocis to Boeotia 
by the Cephissus valley, from Phocis to Opus on the Eubo- 
ean Straits, and from Boeotia to Thermopylae over Mt. 
Callidromus. The most famous citizen of Elatea was 
Onomarchus (q.v.). Philip II of Macedon occupied it in 
September 339 B.C., threatening Boeotia a few miles 
south and Athens which lay three days’ march distant; 
by fortifying the town he blocked all routes from Boeotia 
northwards. In 305 Cassander, while occupying the 
same position, was defeated by the Athenians under 
OlympiodoniB (q.v.)* N. G. L. H. 


ELATUS (’'EAaro^), ‘Driver’, the name of (1) a Trojan 
ally killed by Agamemnon (//. 6. 33) ‘,(2) one of Penelope’s 
wooers (Od. 22. 267); (3) the eponym of Elatea (Paus. 
8. 4. 2-4) ; (4) a Centaur (ApoU^. 2. 85) ; (5) a Lapith, 
father of Polyphemus the Argonaut (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
I. 40); father of Taenarus eponym of Taenaron (ibid. 
102). H. J. R. 

ELEATIC SCHOOLC EXeariKov iOvog, PI. Soph. 2426), 
a philosophical school founded about 540 b.c. at Elea in 
Lucania, by Xenophanes. I’he chief later members 
were Parmenides, Zeno, and Mclissus (who fl. c. 440). 
The school seems not to have survived as a school after 
Melissus. Its common tenet was monism. In Xeno- 
phanes this was essentially the protest of a monotheist 
against polytheism. In Parmenides it was a materialistic 
monism, thinking of the universe as an undifferentiated 
sphere, denying the existence of plurality or change, and 
resting on reason as against the testimony of tlie senses. 
Zeno’s contribution was a brilliant criticism of the 
paradoxes involved in a belief in plurality and change ; 
Melissus attempted, but with much less success, to defend 
the theory against the rising tide of pluralism, as repre- 
sented by Empedocles and Leucippus. W, D. R. 

ELECTRA {' HXeKTpa, Doric AXeicrpa), in mythology, 
(i) daughter of Oceanus, wife of Thaumas, mother of Iris 
and the Harpyiae (q.v. ; Hesiod, Theog. 265 ff.). (2) 
Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiads, bom in Arcadia 
(Apollod. 3. no), usually located on Samothrace (as 
Ap. Rhod. I. 916 and schol. there); mother by Zeus of 
Dardanus (q.v.) and lasion (lasius) (schol., ibid.). (3) 
Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra (qq.v.). 
She does not appear in Epic, the first certain mention 
being in the Oresteia of Stesichorus (see Viirtheim, 
Stesichoros' Fragmente und Biographic, 46). Where 
Stesichorus, or his alleged predecessor Xanthus of Lydia 
(ibid.), found the name is quite unknown ; one or the other 
made a bad pun on it in defiance of quantity, interpreting 
the Doric form as meaning 'unwedded’, as from a 
privative H-Ac/erpov. In Tragedy she becomes one of 
the central figures of the story. Sophocles (El. 12) makes 
her rescue Orestes (q.v.), then a young child, from the 
murderers of his father. In the Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
she is unalterably hostile to her mother and Aegisthus 
(q.v.), welcoming her brother, joining with him in the 
invocation to Agamemnon’s ghost, but not actively help- 
ing the killings. Her role in Sophocles is similar, but 
more developed. In Euripides (EL), she is almost a 
monomaniac from hate and brooding over her wrongs, 
helps to kill Clytemnestra, and at once goes half-mad 
with remorse. In his Orestes she appears as a desperately 
faithful nurse and helper to her mad brother, and shares 
his wild exploits throughout; ibid. 1658 and Hyg. Fab. 
122. 4, she marries Pylades; in Hyginus (ibid. 1-3) she 
meets Orestes and Iphigenia at Delphi and nearly kills 
the latter, who she thunks has murdered him. The 
source of this story is unknown, see Rose ad loc. For 
her appearances in art, see Robert, Bild und Lied, 150 ff. 
It is fairly clear that the development of her story is due 
to the poets mentioned and their fellows, not to tradition. 

H. J. R. 

ELECTRICITY, see PHYSICS, para. 8. 

ELECTRYON, see AMPHITRYON, LICYMNIUS (l). 

ELEGIAC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek ele^ac is 
a development of the epic hexameter in the direction of 
melic verse by adding to it a so-called 'pentameter’, 
which consists of two 'hemiepes’ verses combined into 
a single line in the form: 

— wy — yw — I — — wu — 

The pentameter is a single unity in so far as the final 
syllable of the first half must be long and hiatus is not 
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allowed between it and the following syllable, but it 
reveals its construction from two separate parts by the 
break which is required at the end of the first half and 
does not allow a word to be carried from one half to 
the other. The word iXe^eiov, first used by Critias (fr. 
2. 3), is connected with eXeyos, and in antiquity there 
was a popular notion that the elegiac was in some sense 
a lament, the *fiebilis elegeia’ of Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 3). 
This seems highly unlikely, since most early types of 
elegiac have no relation to laments. It is more likely 
that cAeyor is connected with some foreign word for 
‘flute*, such as survives in Armenian elegn-y and that the 
elegiac was originally a flute-song. This is supported by 
the references to the flute in early elegists such as Archi- 
lochus (fr. 123 Bergk), Mimnermus (Strabo 14. 643), and 
Theognis (241, 533, 825, 943), and by the use of the 
flute for purposes for which the elegiac was used, such as 
military life and convivial occasions. The inventor of 
the elegiac is not known, and the ancients who ascribed 
it variously to Archilochus, Callinus, and Mimnermus 
may have known no more than we do. It makes its first 
appearance at the end of the eighth century and may 
have found most of its characteristic uses at an early date. 
It seems to have started in Ionia, but to have found its 
way quickly to the mainland of Greece. Its main uses 
may be classified, (i) Sympotic. Flute-songs were sung, 
over the wine, and the elegiacs of Archilochus (frs. 1-13), 
though they belong mostly to camp-life, are of this kind. 
So, too, is Callinus fr. i, as its opening words 
KaTaKEiaOe ; show, though it is full of martial spirit. 
This type may be seen in all the known fragments of 
Mimnermus, in the collection ascribed to Theognis, in 
some short pieces of Anacreon (frs. 96, too, 102), and in 
poets of the fifth century like Ion of Cliios and Critias. 
To this class belong certain short poems sung in memory 
of dead men, like the Attic couplet on Cedon (Scol. Att. 
23), which are sometimes mistaken for epitaphs. (2) 
Military. Long elegiac poems of an exhortatory kind 
were addressed to soldiers by Tyrtaeus, and it seems to 
have been his example which emboldened Solon to use 
the elegiac as a means for political discussion and pro- 
paganda. (3) Historical. Mimnermus told the history of 
Smyrna in his elegiac Smyrneis, Semonides that of Samos, 
Panyassis that of the Ionian colonization. This type 
may well have been a development of the first type, since 
Mimnermus certainly included historical pieces in his 
Nanno. (4) Different from these types was the use of the 
elegiac for inscribed dedications. The earliest known 
case comes from Perachora in the last quarter of the 
eighth century B.C., while examples are attributed, with- 
out certainty, to Archilochus (fr. 16) and Anacreon (frs. 
107-8). It is not known why the elegiac was used for this 
purpose. (5) Epitaphs. The elegiac was also used in 
inscriptions to commemorate the dead, who were either 
made to speak in the first person or had something simple 
said about their name, home, etc. This seems to have 
become a popular use in the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., especially in Attica, and may perhaps have been 
derived from the commemorative elegiac. Both epitaphs 
and dedications were inscribed without the author’s 
name, and though many are attributed to well-known 
poets, such as Simonides, the attributions are extremely 
uncertain. The elegiac epitaph survived for centuries 
and was still popular in the fourth century a.d. (6) 
Lament. This use seems to have existed and even to 
have been popular at an early date in the Peloponnese, 
since Echembrotus (c. 586 B.c.) was famous for his elegies 
sung to the flute and for their gloomy character (Paus. 
10. 7. 4). No early examples of this kind survive, but 
perhaps traces of it may be seen in the epitaph on the 
Athenian dead of Coronea (CQ xxxii. 80-8), in the 
elegiacs of Euripides (Andr. 103-16), and in Plato's lines 
on Dion of Syracuse (fr. 6). These main types sutyived 
until die end of the Mth century, and probably till the 


end of the fourth. After this the differences between 
^em tended to be obliterated and the elegiac was put to 
hew uses, largely because instead of being composed for 
a practical end it was often composed as a literary 
exercise. About 300 b.c. the changes were already 
apparen*, and may perhaps be connected with the names 
of Anyte and Addaeus; in the next generation, that of 
Philetas and Asclepiades, there is no doubt about them. 
With these, and later, authors the elegiac is used in the 
following new ways: (i) Descriptive. Scenes are de- 
scribed, of country or town life, or even from mythology. 
This became more and more popular and lasted into the 
Byzantine age. (2) Love-poems. On the whole tlu's type 
is very rare in the sixth and fifth centuries, though the 
second book of Theognis shows its existence. It was a 
department of the sympotic elegy. It was developed in 
intensity and intimacy by Plato, and became common at 
Alexandria. (3) Imitations of earlier forms, especially of 
dedications and epitaphs, which were often written just 
as literary pieces and betray themselves by their lack of 
exactness in giving names and their occasional confusion 
of real epitaphs with commemorative elegies. Along with 
these new forms the old forms survived and were still 
popular. After comparative inactivity in the fourth cen- 
tury the elegiac developed a new strength in the third, 
and was one of the forms of poetry most popular with 
the Alexandrians, who seem to have made its rules 
stricter and to have polished its technique. In the Roman 
period it continued its life and had a considerable flower- 
ing in the Augustan age, to which Antipater of Thessa- 
lonica, Bianor, and Euenus belong. The tradition was 
carried on in the first century a.d. by Antiphilus and 
Julius Polyaenus, and in the second by the distinguished 
figure of Lucian. After a century of comparative barren- 
ness there was a considerable revival in the fourth cen- 
tury, when the Emperor Julian used the form and Palladas 
was the last distinguished pagan to express his feelings in 
it. Even in the sixth century, when classical Greek was 
a dead language, it was still used for the composition 
of elegiacs by such notable poets as Agathias Scholasticus, 
Paul the Silentiary, and Macedonius. After this outburst 
in the reign of Justinian it seems to have passed into 
disuse, though lines attributed to Cometas (Anth. Pal. 
9. 586) may have been written as late as the reign of 
Constantine VII (a.d. 911-59). 

Texts: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec.; J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
Iambus (Loeb); T. Hudson Williams, Early Greek Elegy (1926). 

Criticism: C. M. fiowra, Early Greek Elegists (1928). 

C. M. B. 

ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. While a few epigrams 
survive in the fragments of earlier writers (Ennius, 
Porcius Licinus, Q. Lutatius Catulus, Publilius), the 
first poet to use the metre with frequency is Catullus; 
he shows not only a great advance in poetic power and 
technique, but writes long elegies (66-8) as well as 
epigrams, while there is reason to believe that other 
poets of his circle (Calvus, Cinna, Comificius) did the 
same. But the first Roman to write elegy on a large scale 
was Cornelius Gallus, in whose four books of Amores, 
of which but one line survives, the Latin love-elegy came 
to birth. Tibullus, Lygdamus, Propertius in his poems 
to Cynthia, and Ovid in his Amores ^ all follow in the 
footsteps of Gallus. The love-elegy finds no exact 
parallel in extant Greek poetry, nor is there any sure 
evidence for the existence of a prototype in any of the 
lost works of Greek elegists. It draws on many sources. 
Lyric, Epigram, Pastoral, and the New Comedy, is 
coloured throughout with illustrations drawn from Greek 
mythology, and (more especially in Propertius and Ovid) 
is strongly influenced by the schools of rhetoric. Love, 
however, is not the sole theme of elegy. Propertius hails 
Philitas and Callimachus as his masters in the learned 
mythological style. His aetiological poems in book 4 
find their inspiration in the Aitia of Cdlimachus. The 
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same is true of the Fasti of Ovid, whose Ibis also, the 
most 'Alexandrian of Roman elegies, has presumably 
some kinship with Callimachus’ poem of the same name. 
But Ovid is also an innovator, giving a new rhetorical 
turn to elegy and inventing fresh types, such as the 
Heroides — ^brilliant rhetorical monologues, based on 
legendary themes, and cast in the form of letters — and 
as the Ars Amatoria and Remedium Amoris — cynicd 
instructions to not too reputable lovers, shameless if 
witty travesties of didactic poetry, finding their germ in 
the New Comedy and the less respectable aspects of the 
love-elegy. Even his letters of exile {Tristia and Epp. ex 
Panto) are in their way a novelty. Outside the ranks of 
the Augustan specialists in elegy stand other poets. 
Sulpicia's handful of elegies are genuine love-lyrics, 
akin rather to the epigrams of Catullus and the Greek 
Anthology. Virgil’s elegies contained in the Catalepton 
arc but slight and trivial, but his Copa (if it he his) is a 
gem, the most Greek of Latin elegies. To these must 
be added the Nux^ the two Elegiac in Maecenatem^ and 
the Consolatio ad Liviam (qq.v.). They have been 
attributed to Ovid, but their authorship is uncertain, and 
even their date is disputed. See, however, Nux in 
article on Ovid. 

2. With Ovid’s death the great age of Elegy comes to 
an end. 'I'he Anthologia Latina has preserved a number 
of elegies (mainly epigrams) attributed to Seneca and to 
Petronius. The former are of no great worth or interest, 
the latter are many of them charming. Martial a genera- 
tion later makes free and skilful use of the epigram ; he is 
often witty and entertaining, and occasionally has genuine 
charm. After him, though elegy survives, it is almost 
uniformly devoid of any real merit save for a very few 
fine poems by Claudian, occasional flashes of beauty in 
Ausonius, and the remarkable Itinerarium of Rutilius 
Namatianus, which, though uneven in quality and unduly 
rhetorical, has passages and couplets of real grandeur. 

3* The Metre, The hexameter differs from the heroic 
hexameter in no respect save that it tends to be more 
dactylic than that of Virgil and his predecessors, and that 
the employment of long endings (4- or 5 -syllable words) 
is rarer still. The pentameter in its earlier stages admits 
long endings (3-, 4-, or 5 -syllable words) following Greek 
practice, though they are less common, and show a steady 
decrease, until in Ovid the disyllabic ending becomes the 
rule. Elision is rarer (after Catullus) both in the hexa- 
meter and the pentameter than in the hexameter when 
employed alone — and rarest of all in the last dactyl of 
the pentameter. Further, the couplet (unlike the Greek) 
is generally self-contained ; and in cases where a sentence 
is continued through two or more couplets there is 
normally at least a comma at the end of the pentameter. 
The elegiac couplet is first found in full maturity in 
Tibullus. Catullus had not fully mastered the technique ; 
it is not improbable that Cornelius Callus largely con- 
tributed to its perfection. 

PW^ §.w. 'Elegie* (CnuiuB), 'Epigramm' (Reitzenstein). K. F. 
Smith, Tibullus (1Q13), 13-29; H. £. Butler and E. A. Barber, 
Propertius (1913), xxxv-lxvi; A. L. Wheeler, Catullus and the 
Traditions of Ancient Poetry (1934) (also CPhil. v. 28-40; 440-50; 



ELEGIAE IN MAECENATEM. Tradition ascribes 
to Virgil two such Elegiac, which in the MSS. have been 
wrongly made into one, but which Scaliger divided. As 
they were written after Maecenas' death (8 B.C.), Virgil 
(d. 19) cannot be the author. In the former elegy the 
unknown poet tells us that Lollius (either consul 21 
B.C., cf. Horace, Carm, 4. 9. 33, or another Lollius) 
made him write this poem. This elegy defends Maecenas 
against the charge of weakness and love of ease. 

The second elegy contains the farewell words of the 
dying Maecenas, who gives utterance to his gratitude 
towards his friend Augustus. 


The question of their date is answered differently. 
By some they are dated shortly after Maecenas’ death; 
on the strength of EL x. 1-2 many ascribe to the same 
poet the anonymous Consolatio ad Liviam. Others 
rightly reject this on account of metre and diction, 
though it must be admitted that the Maecenas elegies 
follow the Consolatio in places. As both Consolatio and 
Maecenas elegies borrow from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Tristia, and Ex Ponto (I-III), it is probable that the 
Maecenas elegies were written not before a.d. 13. 

Bibliography 

Texts: O.C.T, {Appendix Vergil. Ellis); Teubner (Poet. Lot. min. 
i, Vollrner). 

Commentary: J. Middendorf (diss. Marburg 1912). 

Translation: j. W. and A. M. Duff (with text) Min. Lat. Poets 
(Loeb, 1934)- 

Date: P. Skiitsch, PW iv. 944 (1901, 8 b.c.); F. Lillge, De Eleg. 
in Maec. quaest. (1901, 8 B.C.); B. Axdson, Eranos (1930, p. i, not 
before Statius); A. Witlox, Consolatio ad Liviam, p. xiv (1934, 
under Nero). 

Style and Metre: Th. A A M. Copray (diss. Nimeguen 1940, 
Eleg. tn M. not by the poet of Consol.). P. J. K. 

ELEMENTS. Hesiod conceived the Univers<^ as a 
family of divine powers descended partly from the Void 
and partly from the Earth. The early Ionian cosmologists 
(Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus) sai^ it as 
not only originating from, but as consisting of and 
returning to, a single substance, which ‘envelops and 
governs’ it as the Divine. Parmenides regarded Nature 
as the product of the mixture in different proportions of 
two self-identical ‘forms* (fiop<l>al). Light and Night, 
existing (like all Nature) only ‘in convention’, and 
transferred to a Daemon the world -government exercised 
by the Ionian apxrp These ‘forms’ Empedocles con- 
verted into four real ‘roots’ (piJcu/naTa), viz. Earth, Air 
(aW-qp), Fire, Water, which are the ultimate, exclusive, 
and eternal constituents of the Universe. He thus 
founded the conception of physical elements. 

For this conception Plato introduced the name orot- 
X€ia, the ‘letters’ or ‘ABC’ of the book of nature ( 7 /if. 201 
e ; Soph. 252b). He himself maintained that not the Em- 
pedoclean ‘roots’ but the geometric figures constituting 
them are alone genuine ‘elements’ ( Ti. 48b ; 54d). Aris- 
totle (Metaph. A 3) defined and classified the usage of 
OTOixelov, embracing now, among other things, the 
elementary demonstrations inherent in all mathematical 
and logical proof (whence Euclid’s ^Elements'). The 
physical sense, however, prevailed, though the metaphor 
was forgotten; so that when St. Paul speaks of 'beggarly 
elements’ (Go/atzam iv. 9) he refers to the natural pheno- 
mena worshipped by the superstitious. In Latin Lucretius, 
continuing the old image of letters for atoms, first trans- 
lated aroixfia by elementa', which term Cicero presently 
adopted to denote the Empedoclean 'roots’. 

H. Diels, Elementum (1899). A. H. C. 

ELEPHANTINE, on an island below the first cataract 
of the Nile, had been a military and business frontier 
station and a religious centre in Pharaonic times; but 
under the Ptolemies its religious importance was gradually 
transferred to the island of Philae above the cataract, and 
the Roman camp and customs station were at Syene, on 
the east bank of the river. The buildings seen by Jomard 
on Elephantine have nearly all been destroyed ; the only 
interesting monument that remains is the Nilometer 
mentioned by Strabo. Many ostraca, chiefly customs 
receipts, have been found. The temples on Philae, 
mainly Ptolemaic and early Roman, ore now submerged 
except at low Nile. 

E. Jomard, Description de V^gypte, Antiquitls, ch. 3, pis. 30-7; 
H. G. Lyons, Report on the Temples of Philae (1908). J. G. M. 

ELEPHANTS. War-elephants came to the Western 
world from India. Alexander’s desperate battle with the 
200 elephants of Poms proved their utility; and though 
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he never used them in battle himselfp they played a 
considerable part in the wan of his Successors. They 
could be deadly the first time, against untried infantry; 
but they soon lost ^eir terron, and the Macedonians 
used them primarily as a screen against cavalry, though 
at Raphia (217 b.c.) they led Antiochus' attack. When 
Indian elephants became a Seleucid monopoly, Ptolemy 
II and Carthage imported Indian trainen and broke in 
African elephants, the Ptolemies getting thein from 
Ethiopia and the Red Sea hinterland, Carthage from 
Numidia and Mauretania. The oft-repeated story that 
the African was smaller and weaker than the Indian is a 
thoughtless literary clichd\ the heavy weights recorded 
for Ptolemaic tusks are conclusive. Indians and Africans 
met at Raphia, and the Africans, heavily outnumbered, 
were defeated; but the African elephants of Carthage 
contributed greatly to the defeat of Regulus, and pulled 
Carthage through in her war with her mercenaries, even 
storming the mercenaries’ camp (the only recorded suc- 
cess of elephants against a fortified position). The last im- 
portant elephant battle was Magnesia in 1 89 ; they lingered 
among the Seleucids and in Numidia, and Juba 1 had 
some at Thapsus. The Romans first encountered ele- 
phants ('Lucanian oxen’) in Pyrrhus* army, but seldom 
used them in battle. They frequently exhibited them in 
beast hunts. 

S. Reinach, in Dar.-Sag, a.v. 'Elcphas’; W. Vi Hellenistic 
Military and Naval Developments (1930), ch. 2. W. W. T. 

ELEPHENOR, in mythology, leader of the Abantes of 
Euboea {Iliad 2. 540), killed by Agenor (4. 463-70). 
He is son of Chalcodon in both passages ; Hyginus {Fab, 
97. 10) says his mother was Imenarete, a dubious name. 
Lycophron 1034 and the schol. there make him survive 
the Trojan war, previous to which he had gone into exile 
from Euboea for accidentally killing his grandfather 
Abas. H. J. R. 

ELEUSINIA9 a word signifying games celebrated at 
Eleusis, never the Eleusinian Mysteries. The games were 
celebrated every fourth year (the second of the Olympiad) 
and on a lesser scale every second year. The prize was a 
certain quantity of grain from the Rarian field. We know 
also of a procession and certain sacrifices. 

A. R. van der Loeff, De ludis Eleminiis (1903); L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste, 91 ff. M. P. N. 

ELEUSIS9 the next town of Attica after Athens and 
Piraeus, on a land-locked bay with a rich plain, was an 
important prehistoric settlement, and its rich eighth- and 
seventh-century graves prove wide foreign contacts 
(J. D. P. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca (1920), 79 ff.). It re- 
mained independent of Athens, with its own kings, until 
the seventh century {Hymn. Horn. Cer. 96-7 ; 473 ff.). 
The mysteries celebrated in honour of Demeter and Per- 
sephone attracted visitors from all Greece. Work of all 
periods is visible in their sanctuary ; the small early apsidal 
temple was replaced under Pisistratus by the magnificent 
telesterion, a square hall with rock-cut seats like a theatre, 
which was rebuilt and enlarged by Ictinus. There was 
much building in Roman times, including the splendid 
Propylaea. The acropolis, held by the Thirty Tyrants 
in 403, was naturally strong; the walls and many houses 
are preserved. See also demfter, mysteries. 

K. Kourouniotes, Eleusis (Engl. Transl. 193^)1 F* Noack, 
Eleusis (1927). T. J. D. 

ELIS 9 the plain of north-west Peloponnesus, famed for 
horse-breeding. It was occupied by a people akin in 
race and language to the Aetolians, coming in from the 
north. Their small neighbours of Pisa, Lepreum, and 
Triphylia long kept an uneasy independence. Their 
boundaries with the Arcadians of Heraea were established 
by treaty (Tod 5 ; early 6th c. ?). The Eleans presided 
over the Olympic Games, traditionally set up in 776 
D.c. ; but they may not have had effective control until 


two centuries later {see pisa). They lived a country life 
and had little concern with politics ; a council of 90 life 
members formed a closed circle within the oligarchy 
(Arist. Pol, i3o6“i2ff.). They were early and loyal 
allies of Sparta, until in 420 Sparta championed the 
independence of Lepreum, whereupon Elis joined Athens 
and Argos; she was punished in 399 wi^ the loss of 
Triphylia, which after 369 was united with Arcadia. 
Elis was now for a brief period a moderate democracy. 
In the third century the Eleians were allies of Aetolia and 
fought frequent wars with the Arcadians. 

The town of Elis on the Peneus was built c, 471, and 
replaced Olympia as a political centre. It was an open 
and extensive town. 

Philippson and Swohoda, PW, a.v. Excavations: JOAI 1911, 
Beiblatt 97 ff.; 1913, Bcibl. 145 ff.; 1915, Beibl. 61 ff. T. J. D. 

ELIS9 SCHOOL OF9 was founded by Phaedo (q.v. ; 
Diog. Laert. i. 19; 2. 105 ; 126). Little is known of the 
members of the school other than its founder. 

ELISSA9 see DIDO. 

ELOCUTIO NOVELLA9 a phrase used by Fronto 
(q.v.) in writing to his pupil M. Aurelius expressing the 
modem style of Latin which he advocated. This fresh 
mode was a reaction against the outworn conventions of 
the Silver Age and an attempt to combine the virile 
elements of Early Latin authors with the vigorous current 
of contemporary speech. Gellius and Apuleius also 
represent the movement. 

See J. Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. Rome {Silver Age)^ 651-2. J. W. D. 

ELOGIUS9 Quintus, Augustan writer of memoirs cited 
as a first-hand authority on the Vitellian family by 
Suetonius {Vit. i). 

ELYSIUM9 see AFTER-LIFE. 

EMANCIPATIO is the release of ftfilius or filiafamilias 
from family tics and the patria potestas by a voluntary 
renunciation of the pater familias. The emancipatus 
became hereby a person sui iuris and, if male, a pater 
familias even though he had not yet a family of his own. 
Emancipatio signified for him a capitis deminutio minima 
{see DEMINUTIO capitis) with all its consequences. 
Emancipatio was accomplished in the classical period in 
the following manner : the father sold his child (subject 
to a fiducia or trust) three times by mancipatio to a 
reliable man, who then on his part released the manci- 
patus (being now with him in mancipio) by means of 
three manumissions (or, as a Latin document of eman^ 
cipatio from the third century a.d. shows, by remand'- 
patimies). According to a rule of the Twelve 'Tables {see 
patria potestas) the father was deprived of his potestas 
over the son by the three sales. For the emancipation of 
a daughter and of a grandson one sale was sufficient. 
The post-classical period simplified the forms of emon- 
dpatio. The Emperor Anastasius introduced emandpatio 
per rescriptum prindpis when the son was absent ; Justinian 
sanctioned this form as a general one and created more- 
over the form of emandpatio by simple declaration of the 
father before the magistrate. 

Ancient tources: Gaius, Inst. 1. 132; Inst. lust. i. 12; Dig. 1. 7; 
Cod. 8. 48 (49). Modem literature; P. Moriaud, La Simple famille 
^temelle (1910); Cf. the rcpublication of the Latin documenta bv 
P. M. Meyer, Juristuche P^yri (1920) no. 9; P. Bonfante, Corso di 
diritto romano i (1925), 60 ff, A. B. 

EMBATERION. The efifiaTrjpLov was properly a 
marching-tune (Polyb. 4. 20. 12). Hence it was also a 
marching-song, such as the Spartans sang when under 
arms (Ath. 630 f. ; schol. Dion. Thrax 450. 27), like the 
anapaests attributed to Tyrtaeus {Carm, Pap, 18-19; 
cf. Dio Chrys. 2. 59). 

EMBLEMA9 see MOSAIC. 
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EMBOLIMON, see agathon, tragedy. 

EMMELEIA, see dancing. 

EMPEDOCLES {c. 493-c. 433 b.c. ; 444-441, floruit 
ap. Diog. Laert. 8. 74, is too late), sonof Meton and grand- 
son of the Empedocles who won the horse-race at Olympia 
in 496, belonged to the aristocracy of Acragas in Sicily. 
Combining t^e rdles of philosopher, scientist, poet, 
orator, and statesman with those of mystagogue, miracle- 
worker, healer, and claimant to divine honours, he 
acquired legendary fame. Tradition associates him with 
Pythagoreans, and Theophrastus (ap. D.L. 8. 55) calls 
him a follower and imitator of Parmenides. He cham- 
pioned democracy at Acragas after 472, declined an offer 
of the kingship, was later exiled and fled to the Pelopon- 
ncse, where he recited his Purifications at Olympia. He 
visited Thurii shortly after its foundation (Apollod. 
ap. D.L. 8. 52). The place and manner of his death, 
about which there are conflicting stories, are unknown. 
He died aged 60 (Aristotle ap. D.L. 8. 52; 74). 

2. Works: two hexameter poems of considerable 
poetic merit (totalling 5.000 verses), (i) On Nature (Ilepi 
ifyvoeais), (2) Purifications {KadappLoC), About 350 verses 
of (i) and too of (2) are extant. Other writings are 
probably wrongly ascribed. 

3. Empedocles’ philosophy is the first pluralistic 
answer to Parmenides. Accepting the Eleatic contention 
that real being is permanent, he denies its unity and 
immobility. The All is a spherical plenum : within it four 
ultimate kinds or 'roots’ (ptfeo/Aara), fire, air, water, and 
earth — to which E. assigns divine names — mingle and 
separate under the contrary impulses of Love ( 0 tAta) 
and Strife (NelKog), pictured as mobile fluids, to cause 
the arising and perishing of 'mortal things’. Genera- 
tion and decay are nothing save the compounding (in 
fixed ratios) and dissolution of eternally unchanging 
‘elements*. E. imagines a World-cycle in wliich Love, 
the unifier of unlikes, and Strife, which divides and so 
joins like to like, alternately predominate. The four 
stages are: (i) Love controlling the Sphere, with the 
elements wholly mingled and Strife enveloping it on the 
outside; (ii) Strife passing in and Love going out; (iii) 
Strife victorious and the elements completely separated; 
(iv) Love returning and Strife withdrawing. Our world 
(cf. Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 334*6; Gael. 301*14) falls in 
period (ii): sexual generation has succeeded a phase of 
‘whole-natured forms’ (fr. 62). A corresponding world 
occurs in (iv), where union in haphazard wise of limbs and 
organs, originating separately, produces monsters (frs. 
57-61). 

4. Empedocles’ cosmology, described by the doxo- 
graphers, begins with the separating off of the elements, 
first of all air and Are. His obscure astronomy mingles 
penetration with naivety. Two hemispheres, a bright and 
a dark, revolving round the spherical earth, produce day 
and night. The sun is the rays of the diurnal hemisphere 
focused back from the earth’s surface. More significant 
are his biological theories of pores and ‘effluences’ and of 
vision, later adapted by Plato and Aristotle. He explains 
sense-perception on the principles of symmetry and ‘like 
perceives like’. The blood round the heart is the organ 
of thought. 

5. The Purifications, prima facie a complete contrast 
to the poem On Nature, shows E. in close relationship 
with the Orphic tradition in Acragas (cf. Pindar, Ol. 2) 
and raises the problem of reconciling its doctrine of 
transmigration with the physical teaching. But the theo- 
logical and mystical flavour of the cosmological poem, 
and the remarkable parallels with the religious (ex- 
hibited by Comford and Kranz), point to a possible 
vindication of the unity and consistency of his thought. 

6 . Empedocles' theory of matter is a step on the road 
to Atomism; and Aristotle, after criticism, incoiporates 


it in his own philosophy. E. was, through his disciple 
Gorgias, the parent of Sicilian rhetoric, and Galen calls 
him the founder of the Sicilian medical school. His 
importance in Greek thought is far-reaching. 

Ancient Sourcbs and Text op Fraombntb: Dieli, Vortokr .^ 
(Kranz, 1934-7); Ritter and Prcllcr'® (1934). 

Modern Literature. (1) General: Zcllei^Nestle, Philosophie 
der Grieehen i. 2’ (1922) (E.T. 1881); Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
i (1901); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy* (1930; translares fra.) 
and Greek Philosophy Part i: Thales to Plato (1914); L. Robin, La 
Pensie grecque* (1932); H. ChemUs, Aristotle* s Criticism of Pre~ 
Socratic Philosophy (U.S.A. t935)- (2) Special: J. Didez, La Bio^ 
graphie d*Empddocle (1894); C. Millerd, On the Interpretation of 
E. (U.S.A. 1908); F. M. Comford, From Religion to Philosophy 
(1912); E. Bignone, Empedocle, Studio critico (1916); W. Kranz, 
Hermes Ixx (1935); PW v. 2507. A. J. D. P. 

E 2 V 1 PHYTEUSIS. States and municipalities used to 
lease deserted land for cultivation at a small annual rent, 
vectigal (hence the land was called ager vectigalis), for a 
long period (hundred years) or in perpetuity. The legal 
position of the tenant was not much inferior to ownership : 
his rights were transferable by alienation or succession and 
enjoyed in a certain measure the same protection as owner- 
ship. An analogous practice based on similar conditions, 
but for much shorter terms and stronger accentuation of 
the owner’s rights, was applied under the late Empire to 
imperial domains in the provinces and, later, to \great 
private estates. From the fusion of the two institutions 
(the second of which was called ius emphyteuticaritim 
from Greek epLtjyvrevoLs) arose the emphyteusis invented 
and precisely defined by Justinian {Cod. 4. 66. 2-4). It 
was a peculiar contract, being neither a mere lease nor a 
purchase, which was also applied to ecclesiastical and 
private estates. When the holder was in arrears with the 
rent for three years the owner could revoke the ius 
emphyteuticarium, though the contract was valid in 
perpetuity. The land also returned to the owner if the 
holder allowed it to deteriorate or failed to pay liis dues 
to the State. 

L, Milteis, Zur Gesch. der Erbpacht im Altertum (1901); G. 
Bavicra, Smtti giuridtei i (1909), 187 fT.; V. AranKio-Huiz, Isti~ 
tuzioni di dir. romf (1937), 253 ff. ; F. Lanfranchi, Studi sull* ager 
vectigalis i (1938-9). A. B- 

EMPORIAE (nowadays Ampurias), a colonial founda- 
tion of Massilia situated on the coast in north-eastern 
Catalonia (about 75 miles north-east of Barcelona). A 
tradition of unfriendly relations with the native Indigetes 
is related by Livy. Towards Rome Emporiae displayed 
an unwavering loyalty. It was the starting-point of 
Roman military operations in 218, in 210, in 197 B.C., 
and was Pompey’s base against Sertorius. Caesar settled 
some veterans in Emporiae after the civil wars and 
apparently gave to the citizens Roman citizenship. 
Excavations (reported in Anuari, Jnstitut d'estudis Cata- 
Ians) have uncovered the remains of a Roman military 
camp, breakwater, wall, pagan temple, Christian chapel, 
and coins (pre-Roman to Augustus). 

P. Bosch Ginipera, Emporton (1929). J. J. Van N. 

EIVIPOROS, see COMMERCE, paras. 2 and 11. 

EMPUSAy a Greek bogy-woman, appearing in fantastic 
forms (see Ar. Ran. 288 ff., the scholiast there, and the 
lexicographers s.v.). Later demonology took her more 
serjpusly: Philostratus {VA 2. 4) recommends abusing 
her if met, whereupon she will flee squeaking ; she is an 
amorous fiend, like a Lamia, who will sooner or later 
eat her human lover (4. 25); Apollonius rescues a young 
man from her. H. J. R. 

E2V1PYROMANCY, see divination, para. 6 . 

ENA» SEXTILIUS9 a Spaniard from Corduba, who 
wrote narrative verse on events of the Augustan period 
(Sen. Suas. 6. 27). 

See Baehreos, FPR\ Morel, FPL. 
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ENCAUSTIC, the technique of painting on stone or 
wood with heated wax as a medium for applying colours 
(Plin. HN 35. 149). Encaustic decoration of architecture 
and ships preceded its use for pictures. Statues were 
coloured encaustically, which explains the statement that 
the technique was perfected by Praxiteles (q.v.) ; Praxi- 
teles particularly liked those of his statues which were 
painted by Nicias (q.v. 2). The chief encaustic painters 
in Pliny's list are Polygnotus, Pamphilus, Pausias 
(qq.v.), Aristides (q.v. 2), and Nicias. The majority of 
the preserved mummy portraits (first to fourth century 
A.D.) are painted in encaustic on wood and show the 
combined use of brush and spatula for applying colours. 

Overbeck, 1072, I75ii 1817; Pfahl, 660, 796, 816, 821, 921. 

T. B. L. W. 

ENCOMIOLOGICUS, see metre (creek) III (15). 

ENCOMIUM (eyKWfiiov, from koj/xo?, ‘revel'), originally 
applied by Pindar (q.v.) to the songs with which a victor 
was escorted home from an athletic contest; hence, any 
laudatory composition, whether in verse or prose. The 
prose form may be a serious study of a real person, e.g. 
the Euagoras of Isocrates, a sincere appreciation of the 
life and character of the king of Salamis; but the term 
more usually connotes a type of sophistical exercise in 
prose, often dealing with the virtues of some legendary 
character. We possess an Encomium of Helen, attributed 
to Gorgias, though its authenticity is very doubtful ; and 
the lost works of Gorgias' pupil Alcidamas, ‘The Praise 
of Death* and ‘The Praise of Nais’, may be put in the 
same class. The best known encomia arc those of Iso- 
crates — the Busiris and the Helen ; but these are frankly 
critical exercises, the former aadressed to Polycrates, 
who had written on the same theme, the latter an answer 
to the Helen of Gorgias. Isocrates first points out the 
faults into which the author has fallen, and then shows 
how he himself would have treated the subjects. Poly- 
crates had also written an Encomium on Mice; Isocrates 
speaks scornfully of those who write encomia of bumble- 
bees and salt. In a later age Lucian, in addition to a semi- 
serious essay, in dialogue form, on Demosthenes, let his 
fancy play with an Encomium of the House-fly. J. F. D. 

ENCTESIS. **EyKTrjcnSf efinacns, and related words, 
commonly further defined by the addition of yrjs teal 
OLKiaSt used to describe the right to own real 

property within a State. Since this right normally 
belonged only to citizens, it became the practice to make 
special grants of enctesis to foreigners, generally together 
with other rights and honours such as proxenia and even 
isopoliteia. Examples and formulas are given by W. 
Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik (1902-7), 

i. 520 ff. ; ii. 794 f. J. A. O. L. 

ENCYCLIA, see finance, creek, para. 6. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING. In Greece the 
Sophists were the first who claimed to impart to pupils 
all the knowledge they might want in daily life. We are 
especially told of Hippias of Elis (PI. Hp. Mi. 368b; 
Cic. De Or. 3. 127) that he mastered all the subjects 
of instruction (rev vat), later on called by Aristotle 
{PoL 1 337'’ 1 5) eXevUeplai inujTrjp.aL, or the branches of 
knowledge requisite for a freeman. Among them were : 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, music, and grammar. 
When Quintilian (Inst. i. 10. i) speaks of ‘orbis ille 
doctrinae quern Graeci cyxuxAtov 7rat8etav uocant*, he 
means the ordinary course of instruction for a pupil 
before taking up his special subject of study. Notwith- 
standing the value the Greeks attached to encyclopaedic 
knowledge, tliey never got so far as to compose an 
encyclopaedia. 

2. It was reserved for the practical-minded Romans to 
lay down in a compilation the results attained by the 


scientific researches of the Greeks. Shortly after 184 b.c. 
M. Porcius Cato wrote a work for the benefit of his son on 
rtiedical science, agriculture, and rhetoric, perhaps also on 
military science and jurisprudence. 

3. Much more important was Varro’s encyclopaedia, the 
Disciplinae in nine books on (i) grammatica, (ii) dialectica, 
(iii) rhetorica, (iv) geometria, (v) arithmetica, (vi) astrologia, 
(vii) musica, (viii) medicina, (ix) architectura. The first 
seven books formed the foundations for the so-called 
seven liberal arts, which as trivium (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric) and as quadrivium (geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music) were still practised in the Middle 
Ages. 

4. During the reign of Tiberius, A. Cornelius Celsus 
(q.v. 2) composed an encyclopaedia named Artes probably 
containing the subjects agriculture, medicine, military 
science, rhetoric. Of these only the libri medicinae have 
come down to us. Pliny's Naturalis Historia (a.d. 77) is 
an encyclopaedia of nature and art. C. Suetonius Tran- 
quillus* Praia was rather a collection of ‘uaria et miscella 
et quasi confusanea doctrina' (Gellius, Praef. 5) than a 
real encyclopaedia. 

5. In the fifth century the artes liberales were once more 
treated, by Martianus (q.v.) Capella between 410 and 
439) in his bizarre work, De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. 
This encyclopaedia comprises, however, only the first 
seven artes dealt with by Varro. Neither is the book a 
strictly scientific manual, as Martianus dishes up his 
only half-understood learning borrowed from various 
sources in the shape of a Menippean satire, i.e. in prose 
alternated with poetry. The wedding of Mercury with 
Philology is the background that serves as a setting to 
the whole. 

6. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (q.v., c. 480-524) 
was so far interested in encyclopaedic learning that he 
made arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy the 
foundation of his purely philosophical works laid down in 
four text-books. 

7. In the sixth century it was Flavius Magnus Aurelius 
Cassiodorus (q.v.) Senator who wanted to give the monks 
of his monastery ‘Vivarium* a summary of the worldly 
sciences in his Institutiones. Therefore he laid down in 
seven chapters the seven liberal arts. 

8. Finally mention must be made of the Etymologiae or 
Origines by Isidorus (q.v.) of Seville (c. 570-636), an 
encyclopaedia which, starting from etymology, treated 
everything briefly that seemed to him worth knowing. 
When at the end of the seventh century civilization on 
the Continent began to decline more and more, the 
monasteries of England offered a refuge for the study of 
the artes (Beda and Alcuin). 

M. Guggenheim, Die Stellung der liberalen Kiinste oder encykli- 
echen Wissenschaften im Altertum (1893); £. Norden, Die antike 
Kurutprosa ii (1909), 670; PW Suppl. vi. 1256. P. J. £. 

ENDELECHIUS, Christian rhetorician and friend of 
Paulinus Nolensis (c. a.d. 395), probably identical with 
‘Severus Sanctus id est En delei chus*, in Pithoeus* 
heading (1596) of a pleasant idyll De mortibus bourn in 
thirty-three lesser asclcpiadean strophes (Riese's Antho- 
logia no. 893). The poem, a dialogue between cowherds, 
recommends Christianity as an efficacious protection 
from cattle-plague. O. S. 

ENDOWMENTS can be divided into two groups, those 
given to State institutions and public corporations, and 
the private ones. The first group was called epidoseis in 
Greece, if the givers were citizens, and was the only one 
permitted in Roman law. The epidoseis, known since 
the Peloponnesian War, and an important factor in town 
finances, were given in money or in kind (especially in 
com). There was a difference between ‘gifts' and 
epidoseis in Athens ; the purpose of the ^idoseis (cancella- 
tion of debts, war expenses, public buildings and roads, 
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libraries, foundation of schools and offices, com provi- 
sion, public festivals, distribution of food, etc.) and the 
terms on which they were to be collected, had to be 
defined in a published decree. 

The private endowments had very different purposes. 
We hear of donations to temples and synagogues, sacri- 
fices, processions, the making of statues of gods, festivals 
for kings and Roman emperors, sacrifices for a dead 
person or care for his grave, donations and legacies to 
gymnasia, sports festivals, and clubs. The gifts were often 
in real estate (land, houses, and even villages). If the 
donation was intended to last for a long period or for 
ever, an administrative body had to be appointed and 
rules laid down how a given capital should be invested 
and how its interest should be applied. 

Many precautionary measures against betrayal of trust 
were provided (oaths, witnesses, State control, fines and 
punishment, legal octions, curses, blessings, disavowal 
of the endowTnent or its transfer to another body, etc.). 
Several hundreds of such endowments are known to us, 
a symbol of the public generosity of the ancients. The 
economic crisis of the third century A.D. marked the 
approximate end of these general endowments, which 
were superseded by donations to the Christian Church. 
See FINANCE, GKEEIC AND HELLENISTIC. 

O. Broneer, Hesperia viii (iq.l9), i8i f.; H. Laum, Stifiungen in 
der griechiscfien und romtschen Antike i, ii (1914); A. Kuenzi, Epidosis 
(1923). H. Volkmann, Neue Jahrb.f. Antike (1939), 3 f. F. M. H, 

ENDYMION CEvSvfjLLcjv), in mythology, a remarkably 
beautiful young man, either king of Elis (Apollod. i. 56 
and others) or a Carian (Aristophanes ap. Hesych., s.v. 

* Ei'^VfiLOJva) ; his grave was shown on Latmos (Hesych. 
ibid., Paus. 5. i. 5), or at Elis (ibid.). Of several tales told 
of him (see v. Sybel in Roscher’s Lexihon^ s.v.) the most 
celebrated is that he was loved by the Moon. In the 
Elean version (Paus. ibid. 4) she bore him fifty daughters, 
evidently the fifty months of an Olympiad; usually (as 
Apollod., loc. cit.), he sleeps everlastingly, either because 
Zeus granted it to him as a boon or for some other reason. 

H. J. R. 

ENGYESIS, see marriage, law of. 

ENIPEUS {^Evi7T€vs\ god of a river (in Thessaly, or 
Elis, schol. Od. 11. 238, cf. Strabo 8. 3. 32), loved by 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.v.). As she wandered 
beside it, Poseidon took the form of the river-god and 
possessed her, making a wave curve over them to hide 
them. She bore Pelias and Neleus. H. J. R. 

ENJAMBEMENTy see metre, greek, i. 

ENNIANISTAy *an enthusiast for Ennius’, a title 
claimed by a reader (avayvajoTTis) who gave public 
recitationes clamorously applauded in the theatre at 
Puteoli from Ennius’ Annales. The incident, recorded 
by Gellius (18. 5), illustrates archaizing taste in the 
second century a.d. J. W. D. 

ENNIUSy Quintus ( z ^ g-ibg b.c.), 'father of Roman 
poetry’, was bom at Rudiae in Calabria. Educated in 
Greek culture, he learned to speak Latin, Greek, and 
Oscan, became a centurion in the Roman army, served 
in Sardinia (204), and was brought by Cato (whom he 
taught Greek literature) to Rome, where he lived frugally 
on the Aventinc, first by teaching Greek. Soon he was 
writing poetry, mostly dramatic, and became a friend of 
enlightened and influential Romans, especially Scipio 
Africanus and M. Fulvius Nobilior and his son Quintus. 
E. accompanied Marcus on his Aetolian campaign (189) 
and described it in the play Ambracia, being given Roman 
citizenship in 184 through Quintus. Acquaintance with 
the poets Livius, Naevius, and Plautus is not apparent, 
but he knew Caecilius Statius, while Pacuvius was his 
nephew. In 169, still poor, still producing plays, he 


died of gout. E. was of a convivial nature, but his 
seventy years indicate no drunkard. Surviving fragments 
include : (i) about 550 lines from Annals — eighteen books 
of im epic which established the Greek hexameter in 
Latin, and described Roman history to 171 b.c. in often 
uncouth, often ruggedly magnificent, verse, following 
Homer in inspiration, verbal and descriptive details, and 
use of similes, but making full play with alliteration, 
assonance, and the resonance of Latin (see epic POETRY, 
LATIN), (ii) About 400 lines from at least twenty tragedies 
with Greek subjects and models (those asterisked being 
based on Euripides): Achilles from Aristarchus, Ajax^ 
Alcmeo, Alexander^, Andromacha^ (not from the extant 
'Ayhpofid)( 7 j), Athamas, Cresphontes, Erechtheus^^ Eume- 
nides based on Aeschylus’ extant play, Hectoris Lytra 
(contaminated from an Aeschylean trilogy?), Hecuba^ 
(Euripides*^ extant play), Iphigenia^ (Euripides* extant 
V. iv AyXthi), Medea* (Euripides’ extant play and his 
lost M, £v Alyei), Melanippe* (tJ oo^rj), Nemea, Phoenix, 
Telamo, Telephus*, Thyestes. E. freely translated, com- 
pressed, augmented, and adapted, (iii) Two jabulae 
praetextatae — Ambracia (see ab(>ve), Sahinae (on the 
Rape of the Sabines), (iv) Lines from comedi^. (v) 
Thirty-one lines from four or six books of Satires in 
various metres, including Greek fables and criticism of 
morals and politics, (vi) Hexameters and septenarii irom 
Scipio, on Africanus’ victory over Hannibal (202 B.c.). 
(vii) Some Epigrams (epitaphs), (viii) Lines (sotadics) 
from Solas, translated apparently from the coarse poet 
Sotades (3rd c. B.c.), (ix) Three lines from Protrepticum 
{Praecepta}): Greek model, (x) FLleven lines of Hedy- 
phagetica (‘Delikatessen’), adapted from Archestratus, on 
edible sea-fish, (xi) Fourteen lines from a didactic poem 
Epicharmus on nature and the four elements, (xii) 
Euhemerus or Sacra Historia in septenarii (summarized 
by Lactantius in prose), rationalizing, after Euhemerus, 
old Greek mythology; chiefly about Jupiter. E. was 
revered by all literary Romans, as e.g. Cicero and 
Quintilian show. His epic influenced Lucilius and, still 
more, Virgil. See archaism; didactic poetry, latin; 
DRAMA, para. 4, 

Fragmenta: J. Vahicn, Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae* (1928); E. II. 
Warmington, Remains of Old Latin i (Locb, with translation); 
Ethel M. Stuart, 7 'he Annals of Q.E, (1925); O. Ribbeck, Scaenicae 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta* (3rd ed. Teubner). Cf. Ribbeck, 
Die rOmische Tragddie (1875); E. Norden, Enmus u. Vergilius. 

E. H. W. 

ENNODIUS, Magnus Felix(a.d. 473/4-521), of Gaul, 
Bishop of Pavia, author of a biography of his predecessor 
Epiphanius, a panegyric of Theodoric (both works of 
historical importance), letters, model speeches, miscel- 
laneous poems (sacred and secular), and other writings. 
Preoccupation with form dominates his work. 

Editions: Hartel, CSEL (1882); Vogel. MGH (1885). A. H.-W. 

ENOPLION, see metre, greek, hi (6). 

ENYO) Greek war goddess, see bellona. Also one of 
the Graiae (q.v.). 

EOIAl or EHOIAI, see epic poetry, greek, para. 4, 

and HESIOD. 

EOS(*Hwff, ""Ews, Aurora), the dawn-goddess, a figure of 
mymology rather than cult. She is daughter of Hyperion 
and Thea (qq.v., Hesiod, Theog. 372); she drives over 
the sky in a chariot and pair (Od. 23. 246), the horses 
being Lampos and Phaethon, i.e. Shiner and Bright. 
In other words, she is an important luminary, but less so 
than the Sun with his four-horse car. Her stock epithets, 
especially in Homer, are poSoSdfcrvAor (rosy-fingered) 
and KpoKoircTrXos (saffron-robed), With obvious reference 
to the colour of the sky at dawn. 

For some unknown reason, she is imagined as very 
amorous ; an aetiological myth (Apollod. 1. 27) attributes 
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this to the jealousy of Aphrodite, because Eos had been 
Ares' mistress. Hence most of the stories about her 
consist of kidnappings of handsome men to live with 
her (? a euphemism for sudden and mysterious death, 
see E. Rohde, Psyched, index under 'EntrUckung'). The 
oldest of these lovers, so far as our documents go, is 
Tithonus; she leaves his bed to shine (Od. 5. i). In 
Hymn, Horn, Ven. 218 ff. she asks Zeus to make him 
immortal, but forgets to ask immortal youth for him ; so 
at last he becomes helpless with old age although he 
talks perpetually, and she shuts him up in a bedchamber. 
An old, perhaps original form of the story (see J. Th. 
Kakridis in Wien. Stud, xlviii. 25-38), is that in Hella- 
nicus (fr. 140 Jacoby), that he became a cicada, which 
chirps ceaselessly. Memnon (q.v. i), was their son. A 
quite obscure lover is Clitus, a cousin of Amphiaraus 
(q.v., Od. 15. 250). Cephalus (q.v.) is much better 
known; in Ovid, Met. 7. 71 1 ff., Hyginus, Fab. 189. 2-3, 
it is Eos who suggests to him that he should try Procris’ 
constancy. In Hyginus also (ibid. 5 ff.) Artemis gives 
Procris the means to be revenged on Cephalus. This 
opposition between the amorous and the virginal goddess 
might be suggested by Od. 5. 121 ff.; there Eos makes 
Orion (q.v.), her lover, and the jealousy of the gods finds 
expression in Artemis killing him with her arrows, 
an unusual detail, for she regularly kills women, not 
men. 

In art, Eos is a common and picturesque figure, hence 
her occurrence in modern paintings also. 11 . J. R. 

EPAMINONDAS (d. 362 b.c. ; date of birth uncertain) 
was a pupil of Lysis the Pythagorean, but his early 
career is otherwise in doubt. Though he co-operated 
actively in the restoration of I'hcban power (379-371 
B.C.), his individual part is not distinguishable till 371, 
when he was Boeotarch for the first time. While repre- 
senting Thebes at the peace negotiations he refused to 
allow the Boeotian cities to be separately sworn, and 
consequently Agesilaus with the concurrence of Athens 
excluded Thebes from the treaty. Epaminondas was one 
of the commanders who met the invading Spartan army 
at Leuctra. Plere he introduced the variant of a slanting 
attack by the left wing, which had been strengthened to 
the depth of fifty men (Aofi) ^aAayf). The crushing 
defeat of the Spartan army whicn followed made Epami- 
nondas famous. More than a year later he invaded the 
Peloponnese (winter 370-369) to help the Arcadians to 
throw off Spartan control. When this was achieved 
without fighting, Epaminondas made the first recorded 
invasion of the Eurotas valley. He pressed home the 
moral advantage of this operation by establishing 
Messenian independence. His later invasions of the 
Peloponnese (369 and 367) had less effect. In 364 he 
decided to challenge the Athenian supremacy at sea, and 
led a fleet as far as Byzantium. But when war broke out 
again in Arcadia he commanded the Boeotians, and after 
a daring attempt to seize Sparta by surprise, he won an 
inconclusive victory at Mantinea, where he died of 
wounds. 

The nobility of Epaminondas’ character greatly im- 
pressed tradition. His political creations, independent 
Messenia and Arcadia, survived with somewhat different 
consequences than he had intended. His new strategy 
ended the military supremacy of Sparta and led to the 
innovations of Philip II and Alexander. 

Plutarch's Life (as excerpted by Pqub. 9. 13 ff.); H. Swoboda, 
PW, 8.V. 'Epaminondas’. H. W. P. 

EPAPHRODITUS (i), Nero’s freedman and secretary, 
helped him to unmask the Pisonian conspiracy and ac- 
companied him in his final flight. He was again secretary 
(a libellis) of Domitian, by whom he was killed (a.d. 95), 
apparently because he had helped Nero to commit 
suicide. Epictetus (q.v.) was his slave. He is probably 


not the man to whom Flavius Josephus dedicated his 
contra Apionem and Jervish Antiquities, 

' Stein, PW v. 2710; R. Liqueur, Der jOduche Historiker Flavius 
Josephus (1920), 23; L. A. Consuns, Melanges d’arch. 1914, 383. 

A. M. 

EPAPHRODITUS (2) of Chaeronea (ist c. a.d.) in his 
youth was a slave of the Alexandrian scholar Archias, 
who became his teacher. After obtaining his freedom 
from the governor of Egypt, M. Mettius, he taught at 
Rome and acquired a large library. He died in the reign 
of Nerva at the age of seventy-five. 

Works : Commentaries on Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. AamdTj, etc.; EM 165. 3, etc.), which 
dealt with etymology, grammar, and interpretation. 
Commentaries on Hesiod’s Scutum {Etym. Gud. 36. 13) 
and Callimachus’ Aetia (schol. Aesch. Eum. 2). .defet?, 
probably an etymological work (schol. Ar. Vesp. 352). 
Ilepl OTOLxeUijv (schol. Theoc. i. 117). J. F. L. 

EPEISODIA, tragedy, para. 14. 

EPEIUS CE 7 T€L 6 s)t in mythology, (i) son and suc- 
cessor (as king of Elis) of Endymion (q.v. ; Paus. 5. 1.4). 
(2) Maker, with the help of Athena, of the Wooden Horse 
(Od. 8. 493). He was son of Panopeus, a poor warrior 
but an excellent boxer ( 11 . 23. 664 ff.); casts the weight 
very badly (ibid. 839-40). In Stesichorus (lliu Persis, 
fr. I VQrtheim; Athenaeus, 457a) he is water-carrier to 
Agamemnon and Menclaus, and Athena pities his hard 
toil and (presumably) inspires him. This may be local 
tradition or Stesichorus’ invention. H. J. R. 

EPHEBI (i(f>r)poi), meant in general youths who had 
reached the age of puberty. But in the legal and tech- 
nical sense it had a different meaning. At Athens a youth 
who had reached the age of 1 8 was known as an ephehus. 
He now spent one year in military training and a further 
year doing garrison duty under the supervision of the 
State. By the third century B.C., as the number of 
ephebi fell, the period of training was reduced to one 
year. Six trainers were appointed by the State to conduct 
his physical and military and naval exercises, and his 
morals were supervised by a publicly appointed board. 
At the end of his training he was formally presented with 
a spear and a shield, and swore on oatli that he would not 
bring shame on his weapons (Pollux 8. 10. 5). 

His duties included attendance at public functions 
like feasts, processions, and the meetings of the Ecclesia, 
and sometimes intellectual studies. During his training 
he enjoyed immunity from taxes and could not be prose- 
cuted. He wore his hair short and assumed a broad- 
brimmed hat (ireraaos) and short cloak (xAa/nuj). 

From the fourth century ephebeia spread through the 
Greek world, especially in Asia Minor; the inscriptions 
suggest that the length of service was generally one year, 
(e.g. CIG 3665 — Cyzicus). During the Roman Empire 
ephebeia passed out of State control, though its functions 
continued to be of a public character. Its character 
became athletic, cultural, and religious rather than 
military, and admission depended on selection (eyKptais) 
by the existing members. 

When ephebeia was instituted in Athens is a vexed 
question. A clear use of the term in its legal sense is not 
found before the fourth century. Xenophon's use (Cyr, 
I. 2. 4, etc.) is probably general and does not refer to 
Athens. Nevertheless many scholars believe that ephebeia 
was instituted at Athens at the beginning of the fifth 
century, if not earlier. T. J. H. 

EPHE 2 VIERIDES (iffnjpLepiSes), diaries, a term applied 
particularly to the Royal Journal of Alexander the Great, 
kept by Eumenes (q.v. 3) of Cardia and his assistant 
Diodotus of Erythrae. Its character has been deduced 
mainly from the internal evidence of a few surviving 
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citations. It was candid, detailed, and catholic, recording, 
besides the personal afTairs of Alexander, military and 
administrative memoranda. Though probably intended 
mainly for administrative purposes, it was almost cer- 
tainly the ultimate basis of the so-callcd 'official tradition’ 
concerning Alexander (q.v. 3, Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources), which survives in the work of Arrian (q.v.). 
The record began probably not later than 336 B.c. ; it may 
even have been inherited from Philip. Its publication 
after Alexander’s death is thought to have been in 
abridged form only ; but this view is not supported by 
the citation (if genuine) of Philinus (Plut. Mor. 623e). 

Fragments in FGrH ii B i, No. 117 (1927). J. KArst, PW^ a.v.; 
H. Endrea, Die offiziellen Grundlagen der Alexander tlber lief erung 

(1913). G.T.G. 

EPHESIA GRAMMATAt formulae used in learned 
magic see Eust. Od. 1864, 15. Cf, magic, 6. 

EPHESUS, a city at the mouth of the Cayster on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, which rivalled and finally 
displaced Miletus, and owing to the silting up of both 
harbours has itself been displaced by Smyrna as the 
sea-port and emporium of the trade of the Maeander 
valley and of the great trade route which traverses it. 
Ephesus was founded by Ionian colonists under the 
leadership of Androclus, son of the Athenian king Codrus, 
a couple of miles from the holy place of the Anatolian 
goddess called Artemis by the Greeks, close to which was 
the old Anatolian township which was merged in the 
Greek city and gave it the character of a Graeco-Oriental 
community, Ephesus maintained itself against the 
Cimmerians and also against the Lydian kingdom until 
its capture by Croesus, who contributed to the construc- 
tion of the first temple of Artemis and dedicated the 
columns fragments of which are preserved in the British 
Museum. Under the Persians Ephesus shared the 
fortunes of the other seaboard cities ; it was a member of 
the Delian Confederacy, but revolted r. 415 b.c. and 
presently sided with Sparta. The temple was burned 
down on the night of the birth of Alexander the Great, 
under whose control the city passed in 334. The city 
was replanned by Lysimachus c. 286 and passed with the 
kingdom of Attains III to the Romans in 133. It had 
meantime grown to a size and importance rivalled in the 
East only by Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria, 
and under the Roman Empire it was the real (though not 
the titular) capital of the province Asia, and the residence 
of the proconsul. At this time, as earlier, the Temple 
treasury acted as a bank, in which deposits were made 
by cities, kings, and private persons. Acts xix gives a 
vivid picture of conditions in Ephesus in the middle of the 
first century a.d. In the provincial reorganization of 
Diocletian, Ephesus became the metropolis of the reduced 
province of Asia. The temple and part of the city have 
been excavated. 

Jones, Eastern Cities (see Index). W. M. C. 

EPHETAI (i<f>€rai) were a commission of the Areo- 
pagus (q.v.), 51 in number, who were sent to sit in judge- 
ment on minor cases of homicide in the courts of the 
Palladium and the Delphinium, and at Phreatto. Before 
the State took cognizance of murder, a homicide either 
fled the country or took refuge in a sanctuary where he 
could in safety arrange to make compensation to the 
relatives of his victim. In later times homicides who felt 
that they had a reasonable excuse for their acta fled to the 
asylum of a temple, in whose precinct the trial was held. 
The common view is that regular di casts were substituted 
for ephetai shortly after the revision of Draco’s laws in 
409-408 B.c. But a more attractive view is that the change 
was made by Pericles in the middle of the fifth century 
when he completed the reform of the Areopagus begun 


by Ephialtes and himself. The name ephetai was re- 
tained long after they had become dicasts, even in such 
official documents as Draco’s revised homicide code. 

Gertrude Smith, 'Dicasts in Ephetic Courts', CPhil. 19241 353 ff.; 
Bonner and Smith, Administration Justice i (1930), 97 n. 

R. J. B. 

EP(H)IALTES CEtfiiaXTrjg, ’.Ett-), in mythology, (i) a 
giant; (2) one of ffie Aloadae (q.v.); also (3) a demon of 
nightmare. See Rose, Handbook Gk. Myth.^ 57 ; 60 f. 

EPHIALTES (4) (d. 462-461 b.c.), Athenian statesman. 
He took part apparently in the campaign of Eurymedon 
under Cimon (q.v.), 468 or 467 b.c. He was a fierce 
enemy of the nobles, personally incorruptible, and at- 
tacked many of them for their administration. He opposed 
the sending of help to Sparta in 462 during the helot 
revolt. With the help of Pericles, now beginning his 
political career, he carried measures stripping the Areo- 
pagus of most of its privileges, 462-1 ; but so great was 
the hatred that he had aroused that he was murdered 
later in the same year. A. W. G. 

EPHIALTES (5), of Trachis, is said to have sl^own to 
Xerxes the pass by which the Persians outflanked Leo- 
nidas at Thermopylae. The Delphic Amphictioiis set a 
price on his head (479 or 478), and the Spartans hoi^oured 
as a hero another Trachinian who assassinated Ephialtes 
from personal motives (some ten years later, on his 
return from Thessaly, where he had taken refuge). 

P. T. 

EPHIPPUS (i), Middle Comedy poet, named in the 
Victors’ List immediately before Antiphanes with one 
victory (/G ii*. 2325. 145). The twelve known titles in- 
clude Bovaiptg: the character of the drunken Heracles 
attracted poets now, as in the days of Old Comedy. Ridi- 
cule is frequent (e.g. in Navayog^ of Plato and his school — 
a full-length portrait of an elegant Academician). Fr. 5 
(how a fish bigger than Crete is prepared by whole 
States) has an obscure, but very early, reference to Celts 
or Gauls. 

FCG iii. 322 ff. ; CAF ii. 250 ff. W. G. W. 

EPHIPPUS (2), an Olyntliian hostile to Macedonia, 
contemporary with Alexander, wrote a pamphlet of 
malicious gossip which started the legend of Alexander’s 
excessive drin^ng. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. 

EPHORS {^E<l>opot, usually derived from €<l>opdv, but 
perhaps to be connected with ovpog, 'a guardian’). 
Magistrates of this name existed in several Dorian States 
(Sparta, Thera, Heraclea Lucaniae). At Sparta they 
were five in number, presumably representing the five 
villages of the Spartan community, elected annually by 
the citizens, and the senior ephor gave his name to the 
year. Combining executive, judicial, and disciplinary 
powers, they profited by the scarcity of written laws, and 
by the fifth century B.c. they dominated the State (sub- 
ject only to their rendering account to their successors). 
Their powers over the monarchy rested on the tradition 
that when the kings were at variance the ephors should 
decide, and on a monthly exchange of oaths with the 
kings, by which in return for the king’s swearing to 
observe the laws, the ephors promised them their sup- 
port. They had a gener^ control over each king’s life and 
conduct, could prosecute them before the Gerousia, and 
enforce their appearance before their own board at the 
third summons. Two ephors accompanied the king on 
campaign to watch his conduct. They negotiated with 
representatives of other States, and convoked and 
presided over the Gerousia and Apella. In the event of 
war they gave orders for mobilization and dispatch of the 
anny. 
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Besides possessing general powers of civil jurisdiction 
they could depose and prosecute other magistrates. In 
trials before the Gerousia they both presided and exe- 
cuted the sentences. In disciplinary matters they en- 
forced the Lycurgan Koajios for the citizens, including 
supervision of the State education; they dealt more 
arbitrarily with the perioeci, and even more so with 
helots, through the Krypteia (q.v.). Abolished by Cleo- 
menes III (c. 227 b.c.), they were revived later and sur- 
vived until at least a.d. 200. 

The origin of the ephorate is much disputed. Ancient 
writers variously ascribed it to Lycurgus, to King Theo- 
pompus (c. 750 B.C.), or even to a later founder. It may 
have been a primitive Dorian institution which was 
reorganized by Lycurgus (i.e. at the synoedsmus of 
Sparta) and further strengthened under Thcopompus. 

A. M. W. 

EPHORUS of Cyme (c. 405-330 b.c.), contemporary of 
Theopompus and a pupil of Isocrates. His various works 
included a history of Cyme CETrtycjpio^ Xoyos), a treatise 
on style (Ilepl Acf ewy), and two books (Uepl cvpTifidrwv) 
which aimed at satisfying the demand for popular in- 
formation on diverse topics characteristic of the period. 
E.’s importance rests on his universal history {*Iaropiat) 
in thirty books. Beginning with the Return of the 
Heracleidae on the theory that this was the first period 
of verifiable fact, it reached the siege of Perinthus, 341. 
Book 30 was added by his son Demophilus to complete 
the work with an account of the Sacred War. The 
arrangement was on a subject system (Diod. Sic. 5. 1.4) 
merging later into an annalistic framework. 

Our knowledge of E. largely depends on the fact that 
he was the chief source of Diodorus bks. 11-16, whose 
abridgement follows him very closely (see fr. 191). He 
consulted numerous authorities, correcting Herodotus by 
Ctesias, using a strongly biased Athenian source for the 
Pentecontaetia, perhaps Hellanicus or Androtion, and 
colouring Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian 
War under the influence of fourth-century pamphleteers. 
He wisely preferred the Oxyrhynchus historian (q.v.) to 
Xenophon, and consulted Callisthenes and political 
pamphlets like those of Lysander and Pausanias. Al- 
though he failed in criticism of sources and was no 
military expert, he was, except for Xenophon, the most 
important historian of the fourth century. His influence 
lasted well into the Roman Empire. See also historio- 
graphy, GREEK, para. 4. 

FGrH ii. 70; FHG i. 234. G. L. Barber, Th§ Historian Ephorus 
(>935i ^i^h bibliography). G. L. B. 

EPHYMNION, see mfibb. 

EPHYRE, see corinth. 

EP 1 C» see dialects, Greek. 

EPIC CYCLE) cTTuro? kvkXo£j a collective name for 
certain epic poems, neither Homeric nor Hesiodic (cf. 
schol. Heph. 126. 20), composed by poets who are 
described as very ancient (Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 21. 132. i), 
after the Homeric poems between c. 800 and c. 550 b.c., 
and later collected into a series. 

2. A cycle, icukAo?, was a collected series cither of 
documents, as the Orphic kvkXos, or of information, as 
the kijkXoi of Dionysius KVKXoypd(f>os, who collected 
Homeric and other legends, and of Asclepiades of 
Tragilus, who compiled legends from tragedies only. 
The iniKos kvkXos was a series of epic poems, selected 
and arranged to make the story of Troy complete, from 
the union of Ouranos and Ge to the final settlement of 
the family of Odysseus after his death. The name is not 
found before the Christian era, and the collection of 
poems may or may not have been known to the Alexan* 


drians. Aristarchus used the adverb scvkXikw, and 
Callimachus {Epigr. 29. i) wrote exdaipo} to rrolrfixa to 
kvkXlkov; but neither need refer to early ‘cyclic’ epic. 

3- The Epic Cycle was extant in the second century 
A.D., as quotations show, but it was lost probably not long 
afterwards. Information about it is derived from 
notices, including inscriptions of Roman date (EGF, 
PP* 3 ~~ 4 ) quotations, and from an epitome of it in 
the Chrestomathia of Proclus (probably a writer of the 
second century a.d., not the fifth-century Neoplatonist), 
which is preserved in the Bibliotheca of Photius (O.C.T. 
Homeri opera, v. 95-109); Proclus may have depended 
on an earlier prose epitome, or, more probably, on the 
actual texts of the poems. 

4. According to Proclus, the Epic Cycle included, 
before the Iliad begins, a Theogonia, a Titanomachia, 
and the Cypria; between the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
Aethiopis, the Ilias Parva, the Iliu Persis, and the Nostoi ; 
and after the Odyssey the Telegonia. Also called cyclic 
are an early Thebaid and the later Thebaid of Antimachus 
of Colophon. Apparently, either the Trojan Epic Cycle 
included poems on the Theban legends, regarded as 
preliminary to the Trojan story, or there were strictly 
two cycles, a Theban and a Trojan. Many other epic 
poems existed, on subjects other than Thebes and Troy, 
and though they are not known to have been collected 
into cycles, they could be loosely included under the 
general conception of cyclic poetry. 

5. The text of the Epic Cycle was to some extent fluid. 
According to available evidence, the Ilias Parva and the 
Iliu Persis overlapped and disagreed in details. There 
was an Amphiarai Exelasis, which may have been the 
same as the early Thebais, or a part of it, as the Tctxo- 
tiavla is part of the Iliad (bk. 12). The Telegonia was 
saia to include a complete book by a different poet. Some 
of the earlier poems were at first attributed to Homer, 
but from the fifth century, as critical interest increased, 
they were attributed to other poets, with much difference 
of opinion, but sometimes on the evidence of local 
loiowledge. 

6 . There was much in the cyclic epic which was 
alien from Homer’s taste or from his time, especially 
superstitions and brutalities, probably survivals from a 
period before Homer, and also wider knowledge of the 
world, acquired subsequently to him. The poems were 
composed out of material such as Homer used, but 
without his freedom in the alteration and adaptation of it. 
They lacked the Homeric unity and dramatic movement 
(Arist. Poet. 23. 1459*; cf. eund. Rh. 3. 14. 4, 6, 
1415“). But at first the earlier cyclic poems were 
highly valued and closely followed, as by Sophocles 
Ath. 7. 277e) and Pindar (schol. Find. 01 . 6. 15; Nem. 
10. 1 14, etc.). In the fifth century epic was revived by 
Panyassis and others, partly in the cyclic tradition. Their 
work was admired, enthusiastically by some contem- 
poraries, and also by later critics, but sometimes with 
more reserve (Suid. s.v. Ueiaavbpos; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 
53-4; Dion. Hal. Vett. Cem. 2. 3; Cic. Brut. 51). From 
the fourth century, perhaps under the influence of 
Aristotle, the great superiority of Homer to other epic 
poets came to be better recognized, and eventually Cyclic 
Epic was read for ordered information rather than as 
poetry (Prod, Epit.). The word ‘cyclic* acquired a 
disparaging connotation; but that is at least partly due 
to the banal qualities of prose compilations called kvkXoi, 
and of the learned poets who used them, and not wholly, 
if at all, to the cyclic epic. But there was certainly a 
tendency in these poems, shown especially in the Tele- 
gonia, to exploit exhausted material inartistically. Like 
the French poets after the great age of the Chansons de 
Geste, the Greek poets fell into a 'manie cyclique*. But the 
evidence is not sufficient to justify contradiction of the 
early Greek opinion that there was merit in some cyclic 
poems; and at any rate Greek epic continued to be 
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compmsedy meh little inteimisajon and frequent infusion 
of new vitality, until the beginning of the Byzantine age. 

7* The following ia a list of the more important poema 
in hexameter verse, neither Homeric nor Hesiodic, down 
to the fifth century b.c. ; 

Thb Epic Cyclp, the Trojan War. Theogtma^ 
beginning with the marriage of Ouranoa and Ge with 
which the Epic Cycle is said to have started (Phot. Bibl. 
319 a Bekker): there were probably several poema of 
this name. Titanomachia, by Arctinus or Eumelus 
(qq.v.), or anonymous (Ath. 7. 277d). Cypria, ? eighth 
century; wrongly attributed to Homer (Hdt. 2. 117); 
perhaps by Stasinus (q.v.) ; on the abduction of Helen. 
Aethiopis, eighth century ; probably by Arctinus (q.v.) ; 
continuation of the Iliad to the quarrel for the arms of 
Achilles. Ilicu Parva, ? seventh century; probably by 
Lesches (q.v.) ; continuing to the reception of the Wooden 
Horse into Troy. Iliu Persis, eighth century; probably 
by Arctinus (q.v.), continuing to the start of the Achaeans 
for home. Nostoi^ ? seventh century; probably by Hegias 
or Agias of Troezen ; on the homeward voyage, including 
the vengeance of Orestes. Telegotiia^ sixth century; by 
Eugammon (q.v.); continuation of the Odyssey to the 
death of Odysseus at the hands of Telegonus, and the 
union of Telegonus with Penelope and of Telemachus 
with Circe; said to have included the Thesprotis of 
Musaeus (Clem. Al. Strom. 6. 2. 25. 2), which may, 
however, have been an earlier version of the Telegonia. 

Poems on Thebes which may or may not belong to 
THE Epic Cycle. Oedipodea^ ? eighth century ; attributed 
to Cinaethon (q.v.); there may have been more than one 
poem so named. ThebaiSf eighth century; mentioned 
very early as by Homer (Callinus ap. Paus. 9. 9. 5); 
otherwise anonymous; much admired; called cyclic 
(Ath. II. 4656); there were other poems so named, 
one by Antimachus (q.v.) of Colophon. Amphiarai 
ExelasiSf attributed to Homer (Suid. s.v. "'Ofirjpog); 
possibly identical with, or part of, the Thebais. Epigoni, 

? seventh century; attributed to Homer (Hdt. 4. 32), and 
to Antimachus of 'Peos (schol. Ar. Pax 1270). 

Poems on Heracles. Heraclea, Heracleis\ probably 
there were several poems so named, attributed to Cinae- 
thon (q.v.) and others, especially Peisander (q.v.) of 
Cameirus. MinyaSy on Heracles, Meleager, Thamyris, 
and others. Oechaliae Halosis, attributed to Homer and 
to Creophylus (Suid. s.v. ^Ofiripos; Strab. 14. 638). 

Poems on the Argonauts. Aegimiusy ? sixth century ; 
attributed to Hesiod and to Cercops (Ath. 11. 503d). 
Argonauticay attributed to Epimenides (Diog. Laert. i. 
111). Naupactiay perhaps by Carcinus (q.v.). Cor\ 9 i- 
thiaca, by Eumelus (q.v.). 

Other Early Epic Poems. Alcmaeonis, AtthiSy Danais, 
PhocaiSy PhoroniSy Theseis. 

Poems of the Epic Revival. Heracleay by Panyassis 
(q.v.), Thebais, by Antimachus of Colophon (q.v.). 
Persica, by Choerilus (q.v. 2) of Samos. 

Texts: G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 1877; O.C.T. 
Homeri opera, v. 93-151; F. Diibner, AsU, Puandri, Party asUis, 
Choerili et Antimachi fragmenta (1838). 

Criticism: F. O. Welcker, Der epische Cyclus oder die Homeri’ 
tehen Dichter, i" (1865), ii (1849); D. B. Monro, JHS iv (1883), 
305-34, v( 1884), 1-41 ; U.von Wilamowitz-MocUendorff, Homeritche 
IJntersuchungen (1884), 328-80; R. Volkmann, Uber Homer ab 
Dichter des epischen Kyklos (1884); Andrew Lang, The World of 
Homer (1910), 197-221 ; John A. Scott, The Unity 0/ Homer (U.S.A. 
1921); E. Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage, ii (1922), 371-83; 
T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and Transmission (1924), 51-77. 
See also epic poetry. W F. J. K. 

EPIC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek epic must 
originally have consisted of lays sung by bards in camp, 
at court, and in public gatherings. Homer depicts 
Achilles as singing nXia avhpwv (IL 9. 189), and his 
sketches of bards in the Odyssey show professional poets 
at work. These poets sing of the recent past and draw 


power from the Mute. Thi» may mean that tiiey 
improve, and ^ probability it that the Gredc epic 
lite other priimdve epica, waa originally improvised. 
The poet would learn the traditional formulae of hit art 
and by mems of these he would be able to provide the 
song for wluch he was asked and to suit its length to the 
conditions demanded by each occasion when he had to 
perfomn. Such lays would vary in length, though pre- 
Homeric poems must normally have been much shorter 
than the Iliad. For the Iliad shows the technique of 
short lays in the way in which its episodes can be detached 
from the whole and treated as complete unities in them- 
selves. The bard would learn not merely formulae, but 
the traditional devices of his craft, such as similes, 
repeated lines and passages, conventional epithets, stock 
characters, and the like. Since he composed not to be 
read but to be heard, he had to concentrate on the 
essentials of narrative and omit irrelevant and unim- 
portant details. In consequence epic narrative is more 
loosely knit than the modem novel and can more readily 
admit inconsistencies real and apparent. 

2. Of pre-Homeric epic nothing survives. A^ that 
we have is the Iliad and the Odyssey. These presuppose 
a long line of predecessors in the stories which they 
assume their hearers to know, in the characters wh|0 are 
labelled with traditional epithets, in their occasionally 
inexact use of stock phrases. Biit Homer's originality 
may be guessed from the architectural unity which he 
gives to both his poems, from the life which he breathes 
into his characters, who arc far more than tradition can 
ever have made them, in his moral sensibility, which is 
often at war with the more brutal standards of the heroic 
age which he describes, in the personal tastes and touches 
which he inserts into his similes. He seems to come at the 
end of a period of epic art and to sum up in himself all its 
characteristics. For this reason, no doubt, his works 
were preserved when his forerunners were forgotten, 
and for this reason he exerted an incalculable influence 
on later Greek poetry. Whether his poems were written 
down early or not does not affect the degree of his 
influence, which may be seen in all later Greek epic. 

3. This influence must have appeared most obviously 
in the so-called Cyclic poets (see epic cycle). In the 
centuries after Homer other poets took up his stories 
and filled the gaps between the Iliad and Odyssey or 
before and after them. The Cypria provided a prelude 
to the Iliad, the Aethiopis told of the death of Achilles, 
the Little Iliad and the Sack of Troy of the events which 
ended the Trojan War, the Returns of the adventures of 
heroes other than Odysseus on their way home, and the 
Telegonia of the death of Odysseus. The scanty frag- 
ments suggest that their style belonged to the same 
tradition as Homer's, even if it was not directly influenced 
by him. Where they differed was in composition. Their 
authors lacked his capacity for building a single poem 
and fell into detached episodes. For this, and no doubt 
for their inferior poetic talent, they were forgotten when 
he was remembered. 

4 * Outside this Homeric cycle there were other epic 
cycles of which vague hints have survived. Boeotian 
legends were told in the Oedipodea, Thebais, and Successors ; 
the Titanomachia told of Zeus’ war against the Titans ; the 
Capture of Oechalia of an episode in the life of Heracles. 
Th«Be poems were shorter than Homer’s — the Oedipodea 
had 6,600 lines and the Thebais 7,000, and their chief 
interest is that they preserved ancient stories for later 
poets, lyric and tragic, to use. Of the same age but not 
quite of the same kind was the Corintkiaca of Eumelus 
of Corinth. Though this too dealt with the heroic age, 
it seems to have taken great liberties with tradition and 
to have falsified it in the interests of Corinthian national 
pride, 

5. The Theogony and Works and Days of Hesiod are 
written in the epic metre and language and may possibly 
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have been influenced by Homer. The first is an attempt 
to clarify the confused traditions of Greek mythology, 
the second is a personal document about farming ad- 
dxessed to the poet's unsuccessful brother. Their differ- 
ences from the Homeric epic are enormous, but they 
were written not for princes and soldiers but for farmers. 
They are the product of the mainland, where b'fe was 
harder than in Ionia, and Hesiod has leas belief in the 
heroic virtues than Homer had. Yet they are epic in 
their interest in the past, their language, their technique. 
Moreover, Boeotia seems to have had its own epic tradi- 
tion, which was more concerned with old stories than 
these two poems were. For among the other poems 
attributed to Hesiod the collection known as the Ehoiai 
or Catalogue of Women seems to have told a large number 
of ancient tales. The only complete specimen is the 
Shield of Heracles, which is certainly later than Hesiod. 

It, and the other fragments, show that Hesiodic epic was 
more primitive than Homeric; its scope was smaller, its 
characterization less complete, its language less rich. 

6. The Homeric text was preserved by the so-called 
Homeridac (q.v.) or sons of Homer, whose special task 
it was to recite it at festivals and public gatherings. 
Sometimes before beginning his recitation a bard would 
recite a composition of his own. Such poems, written 
in the epic manner, were called irpoolfiLa or Preludes. 
'Fhey are known to have been composed by Terpandcr, 
who brought Homer’s works to Sparta, and a collection 
of them survives in the book of Homeric Hymns (T. W. 
Allen, W. R. Halliday, and E. E. Sikes, 2nd ed., 1936). 
These poems differ considerably in date: the Hymn to 
Demeter is certainly early, the Hymn to Pan may be later 
than 500 B.C., but the collection shows how well the 
tradition of Homeric language was preserved and how 
carefully the poets modelled their own style on Homer's. 
These Ionian poets seem to have had a better gift for 
narrative than the Hesiodic school and to have concen- 
trated less on the mere telling of a tale. They show an 
abundant fancy and a fine appreciation of the imaginative 
possibilities of their themes. 

7. When the recitation of Homer became a fixed part 
of Athenian life in the sixth century, the composition of 
epic had almost ceased to be a reality in Greece. The 
society which produced it had ceased to exist, and its 
heroic standards had disappeared with the development 
of the city-state. But poets still attempted it. Some, like 
Epimenides and Onomacritus, used it as a vehicle for their 
new ideas about religion ; others like Pcisander, Panyas- 
sis, and Antimachus continued to tell the old stories. 
But their failure was known even to them ; for Choerilus 
of Samos complained that the land of the Muses was now 
divided up and no new chariot was available to those who 
wished to enter the race (fr. i). He indeed tried to find 
subjects for epic in more recent history and wrote about 
the Persian Wars, but it seems that he met with no great 
success. These poets realized that they could hardly use 
the language of Homer, and Antimachus seems to have 
tried to vary his style with archaic words and neologisms. 
But if we may judge by what the Alexandrians said of 
him, he succeeded merely in making himself absurd. 

8. At Alexandria the epic revived, but in new condi- 
tions. It was now meant to be read, not heard ; its poets 
aimed at precision and delicacy of language and avoided 
the traditional formulae; its construction was much 
affected by the contemporary taste for mythology, 
geography, picturesque scenes, and tender feelings. For 
their themes they went to the past, though not neces- 
sarily always to the heroic past. For while Rhianus wrote 
about local legends in Thessaly and Elis, his influential 
Messeniaca dealt with early Spartan history, or rather 
invented a whole new set of legends for it which were 
gravely accepted as fact by Pausanias. The only com- 
plete work of this time is the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius. Though he seems to have made use of Eumelus 
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and was accused of an attachment to outworn forms, 
he shows little of the true epic temper in hia work, which 
is ^11 of tender sentiment and elaborate descriptions, 
while his method of construction really owes more to 
Alexandrian Idylls than to Homer. In the third century 
Euphorion also wrote epic. Though he was much ad- 
mired, he seems to have been a dry and dull writer, 
interesting more for his learning than for his powers of 
narrative. Epic was much disparaged by Callimachus, 
and popular taste seems to have turned against it. For 
in the later Alexandrian age and the first three centuries 
A.D. there is no Greek epic of interest known to us. 

9 * In the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. taste changed, 
and the epic revived. This movement, which may be 
regarded as a last manifestation of the pagan spirit in 
literature, is well known through the works of Quintus 
Smymaeus, Colluthus, and Tryphiodorus. These poets 
look beyond Alexandria to the early epic, especially to 
the Homeric cycle, on which they drew generously for 
their subjects. Quintus picked up the story of the Iliad 
where Homer left it and practically bridged the gap 
between it and the Odyssey. Colluthus wrote a short Rape 
of Helen in a simple style, and Tryphiodorus told again 
an old story in his Capture of Troy. Rather later than 
these poets are two others who pursue more original 
paths. Musacus’ Hero and Leander owes nothing to 
Homer either in theme or manner. It is a story of love, 
told with great force and feeling. 'Ehe Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus is even more remarkable. In its enormous scope 
it tells every known adventure of Dionysus, and spares 
nothing to achieve an emphatic, rhetorical effect. Its 
language, copious and repetitive, seems to be its author’s 
invention and to forecast a new age in literature. 

Text: G. Kinkcl» Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (1877), and see 
under the various authors mentioned. C. M. It. 

EPIC POETRY, LATIN. Of the earliest history of 
the Latin epic little is known. That the native Saturnian 
metre was adapted for narrative poetry is proved by its 
employment by Livlus Andronicus and Cn. Naevius, but 
Cato’s statement (fr. 118 Peter, HRRel.) that heroic lays 
were sung at Roman banquets 'apud maiores’ does not 
prove the existence of epic poetry before the third century. 
L. Livius Andronicus (284-204) translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse, and Cn. Naevius (c. 269-199) wrote 
his Bellum Punicum in the same metre. The scanty frag- 
ments of both display a rough vigour hampered by an 
unsuitable medium, and it was not until Q. Ennius (239- 
169), a Calabrian who obtained Roman citizenship in 
184, adopted in his Annales the Greek hexameter as his 
metrical model that the history of the Latin epic really 
begins. The Annales, as the title implies, is a chronicle 
of the history of Rome in verse from the time of Romulus 
until the year 181, the first twelve books (down to 196) 
being published first and the remainder in probably two 
sections, bks. 13-15 (to 189), and bks. 16-18 just before 
the death of the author; the history of the First Punic 
War was treated cursorily as it had formed the main 
subject of Naevius’ epic. Both poets, after the fashion 
of the Hellenistic epic, attempted to give to an historical 
record the form of an epic poem; but Ennius, adopting 
and naturalizing the Greek epic hexameter, with higher 
poetical gifts and a finer literary sense than his elder 
contemporary produced a work which, admired and 
imitated by Virgil, continued to be regarded as a virile 
and dignified monument of Roman literary achievement. 
The chronicle in verse retained until the Augustan 
age its position as the normal form of the Latin epic, 
though only scanty fragments survive: Hostius, who 
wrote a Bellum Histricum, A. Furius of Antium, M. 
Furius BiSaculus of Cremona who wrote a poem on 
Caesar’s Gallic War, P. Terentius Varro of Atax (82-37), 
who, besides a free translation of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius, composed a Bellum Sequameum^ 
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arc little more than names. Even Cicero attempted the 
epic. But no attempt seems to have been made until the 
Augustan age to produce an imaginative poem upon an 
historical subject which could be described as an epic as 
distinct from a mere narrative in verse. P. Vergilius 
Maro (70-19), after writing the Eclogues and the Georgies 
turned his attention to the composition of an historical 
epic, the Aeneid, upon which he spent the last ten years 
of his life, and which he left unfinished. By the choice 
of Aeneas as the hero of his poem Virgil avoided at once 
rhe annalistic form inseparable from the historical narra- 
tive and the combination of the panegyric and the epic 
hardly to be avoided in the treatment of contemporary 
events; he left his imagination free and he was able to 
give a form to his subject which would have satisfied 
Aristotle’s definition of the epic. By abandoning the 
chronology followed by Ennius, which made Romulus 
the grandson of Aeneas, he found room for the tine of 
Alban kings and was able to treat the whole history and 
antecedents of Rome as the distant prophecy of a destiny 
as yet remote and unrealized. A narrative that moved in 
the heroic age might fitly borrow from Homeric pre- 
cedent; but Virgil’s extensive borrowing from Homer, 
particularly in the later books of the poems, did not 
prevent him from drawing as well upon other Greek 
authors (esp. Apollonius Rhodius) and his Latin pre- 
decessors. He enriched the narrative of his hero’s 
wanderings in search of Italy and of his final triumph 
there by the episode (inspired by the Alexandrian school 
and the Argonautica of Apollonius) of Dido’s passion 
for him in the fourth book, and his descensus Averni in 
the sixth. He puts into his lips the story of the last days 
of Troy; and the episode of Nisus and Eur>'alus, the 
story of Camilla, the tragic figures of Mezentius and 
Lausus, and of Evandcr and Pallas, the description of 
the mustering of the Italian clans, arc all proofs of the 
creative imagination which used a wide poetic heritage 
for its own purposes. The dramatic quality of his theme 
is emphasized by the careful insistence upon the reaction 
to the same circumstances of the contrasted characters of 
Aeneas and Turnus, and in the episode of Dido. The 
speeches are carefully (but unobtruoively) composed 
according to the dictates of rhetorical theory. Virgil 
succeeds in avoiding the monotony in his predecessors’ 
handling of the hexameter; and by varying the pauses 
and by careful attention to the contrast and succession 
of vowel sounds, imparts a musical quality to his verse 
which no other Latin poet attained. The influence of 
the scholarship to which Varro had given such an impetus 
is reflected in Virgil’s archaeological interests and parti- 
cularly in his references to religious ceremonies and 
ancient customs ; and all is put at the service of a lofty 
patriotism and a deep human sympathy and insight. 

2 * The latter part of the Augustan age saw a great 
production of epic poetry on mythological subjects (Ov. 
Pont, 4. 16): Cornelius Severus wrote a Bellum Siculum 
of some merit (Quint. Inst. 10. i. 89), and Albinovanus 
Pedo wrote a Theseis and (apparently) a Roman epic 
(Sen. Suas. i. 15). In Nero’s reign M. Annaeus Lucanus 
(39-65) wrote his De bcllo civili^ an epic in ten books on 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey. In the choice 
of a Roman historical subject Lucan reverts to the pre- 
Virgilian tradition, but his treatment opens a new chapter 
in the Latin epic. He not merely abandoned the tradi- 
tion of the Homeric and Hellenistic epic (followed by 
Ennius and Virgil) by dispensing with direct super- 
natural action in his story, but he changed the method 
of treatment of the human elements. The story was no 
longer treated objectively and allowed to enforce its own 
moral but was made the vehicle for the poet’s own 
subjective attitude to the historical events recorded. 
Upon whatever sources now lost Lucan may have relied 
(R. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, 1912) he cannot be 
acquitted of carelessness and inaccuracy in geographical 


and historical matters. In place of a consecutive narra- 
tive of events he selects episodes upon which he dwells 
with a singular force and brilliancy, often spoiled by 
exaggeration and lack of taste, throwing over the whole 
the rhetorical color to be expected from his Stoic repub- 
lican sympathies. The divine intervention of the epic 
tradition is inadequately replaced by the idea of destiny 
{fatunif fortuna) which pervades the poem and by his 
morbid interest in necromancy. The numerous speeches 
are embellished by every device of the controversia and 
the suasoria^ and the same ‘pointed’, artificial style is 
used also for the narrative and descriptive passages. Of 
this style Lucan was a master and used it with such striking 
effect that Roman classical poetry never after succeeded 
in shaking off his influence. 

3. Under the Flavian dynasty the epic flourished ; the 
Emperor Domitian liimsclf attempted it in youth, as did 
also, not without success, Salcius Bassus (Quint. Inst. 
10. I. 90). The work of three epic poets has survived 
from this period, C. Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbus 
(d. c. A.D. 90, Quint, loc. cit.), Silius Italicus (25-101), 
and P. Papinius Statius (r. 40-c. 96). Of the three 
Valerius Flaccus has the most genuine poetic gift. 
Reverting to the mythological epic of the Augustan age, 
he composed the Argonautica, of which eigl>t books 
survive, following in the main the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius but with so many transpositions and variations 
as to make it virtually a different legend. ’Phe composi- 
tion lacks the Virgilian firmness and precision: while 
Jason is the principal figure, it is not upon his person, 
but upon the quest of the Golden Iffeece that the main 
interest is centred ; and Valerius Flaccus never succeeds, 
as Virgil docs in the case of Aeneas, in making him a 
genuine character of the heroic age. He is rather a figure 
of the Hellenistic period, just as his Medea lacks the 
simplicity and freedom from self-consciousness of the 
Greek legend. While Valerius keeps the traditional divine 
machinery, he is clearly influenced by the eschatological 
preoccupation of the mystery religions and imports it 
into his picture of the earlier time. He acknowledges by 
imitation on almost every page the influence of the 
Aeneid; but he cannot borrow cither the Virgilian temper 
or the Virgilian style throughout, and his verse betrays 
too much the influence of the rhetoric of Lucan at a lower 
level. Statius, too, in his Thebais and his unfinished 
Achilleis chooses subjects from Greek mythology. He 
endeavours to import into his treatment of the heroic 
ages a new realism of detail. He is at times not unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt to combine descriptions of natural 
scenery and phenomena with his account of the actions 
and feelings of his characters and has a lively fancy for 
realistic details. But his style is so laborious and over- 
loaded, under the combined influence of Alexandrian 
learning and Roman rhetoric, he is so fond of verbal and 
phraseological innovation, as to conceal his real poetical 
merits. While he tries to borrow felicitous phrases from 
Virgil, he lacks altogether the power to vary the cadence 
of his line and there are passages of unbearable metrical 
monotony. In contrast to Statius and Valerius Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus is in the annalistic tradition. His Punica 
is an attempt in seventeen books at a poetical narrative 
of the career of Hannibal up to the battle of Zama. His 
verse, while technically careful, is monotonous; and he 
tries to diversify his narrative of events, taken mainly 
from Livy, by imitating every epic device met with in 
his reading of previous poets. But he is capable of some 
competent descriptive passages and a few ingenious 
phrases. After the Flavian period the popularity of the 
epic seems to have declined until the time of Claudian. 
Most of the work of Claudius Claudianus (d. post 404) 
dealing with historical subjects is frankly panegyric or 
invective : his De bello Gildonico is a fragment ; but in the 
De raptu ProserpinaCy Claudian shows a perfect mastery 
of the epic style and metre. He has a vivid and colourful 
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fancy, and many of his descriptions are of a smooth and 
finished polish hardly surpassed in Latin; but he falls 
short of the sober balance and gravitas of the best period. 
C. Sollius Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius {c. 430-79) 
continued the practice of the panegyric disguised as an 
epic poem; but Flavius Cresconius Corippus, who fol- 
lowed the same practice, added to it the composition 
of an epic, lohannisy in eight books on the Byzantine 
campaign against the Mauretanians under Johannes the 
nuigister militum in Africa in not unpleasing verse. 

Besides the general histories of Latin literature, Teuffel-Kroll, 
Srhanz-Hosius, Wiaht Uuff, and the relevant articles in PW^ see 
li. Ziegler, Das Ifellemstische Epos (1Q34); O. Ribbeck, Gesch. der 
rom. Dichtung 3 vv. (18X7); W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the 
Republic^ (1881); The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age i (1877); 
E. Norden, Enmus u. Vergilius (1915); E. Bellessort, Virgile (1920); 
R. Heinzc, Virgils epische Technik (1Q15; ed. 3, 1928); E. E. Sikes, 
Roman Poetry (1923); W. C. Sunimers, The Stiver Age of Latin 
Literature (1920). R. M. II. 

EPICASTE (= locastd), see oedipus. 

EPICEDlON DE MORTE DRUSI, a less authentic 
title for the Consolatio ad Liviam (q.v.). 

EPICEDIUM (eTTtKTjSctov sc. fieXogf see DIRGE), in 
Latin literature a poem in honour of a dead person. The 
term is not found in Latin before Statius ; the thing itself 
is older, for the nenia and laudatio funebris (qq.v.) con- 
tained its essentials. But Greek influence was needed to 
weld these into a literary genre. Originally a song of 
mourning chanted over a cor^ise {cadauere nondum 
sepultOf in contrast with cViTar/itor, Serv. ad Verg. Eel. 
5. 14), it came to mean simply a poem honouring a 
deceased person, scarcely distinguishable from a Opyuos^ 
{see dirge). It was cultivated at Alexandria; it is not 
therefore surprising that the first Homan poets to attempt 
it were Calvus and Catullus. The epicedium sometimes 
fell also under the influence of the Consol atio{(\.w.)y with- 
out, however, losing its identity ; its chief aim was to lament 
the dead, not to console survivors. Further, it is closely 
related to metrical epitaphs, several of which (Huecheler, 
Carm. Epigr. nog ; 1 1 1 1 ; i i8g ; 1237) are really epicedia. 

'I'he constituent elements in the epicedium arc lamenta- 
tion and eulogy. Accompanying these (notably in the 
Consolatio ad Liviam or Epicedion Drusi, and in Statius) 
arc consolatory reflections — irrevocability of fate, neces- 
sity of submission, faith in survival. Other customary 
features consist in frequent employment of mythology, 
apostrophes or invocations, indignation against destiny 
or the gods, thoughts on the vanity of birth or youth or 
merit, justification of lament, hope or assurance that the 
dead will be received in the other world by the Manes, 
finally (in Statius) description of last hours and of ob- 
sequies. 

The metres are principally the hexameter and the 
elegiac distich. Length varies considerably : the shortest 
pieces are about 10 lines long; the longest {Consol, ad 
Liv.) is 474. Their literary worth is also very variable : 
contrast a masterpiece by Propertius wdth the poverties 
of the Elegiae in Maecenatem. 

The chief Epicedia are: Catullus loi ; Verg. Eel. 5. 
20-44; Aen. 6. 860-86; Ilor. Carm. i. 24;Propert. 3. 7; 
18; 4. II ; Ov. Am. 3. 9; Pont. i. 9; Consol, ad Liviam 
and Elegiae in Maecenatem (authors unknown); Mart. 5. 
37 ; 6. 85 ; Stat. Silv. 2. i ; 6 ; 3. 3 ; 5. i ; 3 ; and 5 ; Auson. 
Epiced. in patrem \ Parentalia. 

Some Epicedia semi-parodically concern animals: 
Catull. 3 ; Ov. Am. 2. 6 ; Stat. Silv. 2. 4 and 5. Martial rep- 
resents the pointed form where the dead animal is less the 
central theme than an occasion for a rhetorical subtlety. 

O. Schantz, De . . . consolatione ad Liviam deque carminum cortsol. 
. . . histona (i88g); A. Pais, ‘Dcgli epiccdii latini’ {Riv. di filol. xviii^ 
1890). F. Vollmer, cd. of Stat. Snv. (1898), 31(^17; O. Crusms 
in PW, 8.V. ; E. Gallctier, fttude sur la po^sie funiraire romaine d'apri's 
les inscriptions (1922), 200-10, 267-8; G. Ilerrlingcr, Totenklage um 
Tiere in der ant. Dichtung (1930), C. F. transld. J. W. D. 


EPICHARMUS (5th c. b.c.), Sicilian writer of comedy, 
bom at Syracuse (Theoc. Epigr. 18), according to Anst. 
Poet. 1448^33 at Hyblacan Megara, or in Cos (Diog. 
Lacrt. 8. 3). Contemporary of Micron, king of Syracuse 
(478-467 B.c. ; Marm. Par. v. 71 ; Clem. Al. Strom, i. 
353 F ), whom Epicharmus mentions (fr. 98) as having 
stopped Anaxilaus of Rliegium from destroying Locri in 
476 B.c. He lived to the age of 90 (Diog, Lacrt. 8. 78) or 
97 (Lucian Macr. 25) and may be dated roughly 530-440 
B.c. Said by Suidas to have started, with Phomiis, 
Syracusan comedy, and by Aristotle (Poet. 1449^5) to 
have introduced ‘plot’ (fivOos) into his plays. Wrote 
some 35 to 52 comedies. 35 titles survive. Of these 18 
are mythological; some about Heracles, and many from 
the Homeric saga, e.g. ’Oontjcrcuv avropoXos (Odysseus, 
sent as a spy to Troy, hesitates to go, and wonders what 
excuse he can make to the G reeks (fr. 99)), Tpebe?, 

HeLpiwes. Many plays seem to burlesque the gods : e.g. 
the ipiaKaSes (? referring to the month-end feast of 
Hecate), "'liPrjs ydp,og (fr. 54, Poseidon as fishmonger), 
BovacLpig (fr. 21, the greed of Heracles). Some are 
controversial in type : e.g. Aoyos Kal Aoylva (? 'Male and 
Female Reason’, whatever that may mean), Fd kqi 
OdXaaoa (‘does Earth or Sea give greater blessings to 
men?’), ^EXttIs t) IIXovtos. Some suggest Middle 
Comedy subjects: e.g. AypcooTtyo^ {-- '/lypot/co?, The 
Countryman); and even New Comedy is foreshadowed 
by such 'stock’ characters as, e.g., the parasite. The 
OeapoL depicts an embassy sightseeing at Delphi (fr. 79). 
The ndpaai may be a parody of Aeschylus. "The XvrpaL 
perhaps depicts a potter’s dream of wealth. 

Epicharmus* plays seem to have been farces rather than 
comedies proper. There was apparently no chorus, for the 
plural titles {Geapol, Xopevrai, etc.) refer to actors. No 
lyric fragments are found, though some are in anapaestic 
metre and stage music is mentioned (frs. 127 and 210). 
T’hough farcical, the plays are written in literary (not 
vulgar) Doric and must have made their appeal to a 
cultured audience. 'Phey contain much philosophizing 
(e.g. frs. 1 70 -*3) and some parodies of Homeric style (fr. 
99). Introduced into Athens probably for reading rather 
than performance, they doubtless influenced Attic 
comedy ; cf. Archippus’ 'HpaKXr\^ yapdiv^ from Epi- 
charmus’ ydfios", and Aristophanes, according to 

the Scholiast, imitates Epicharmus at Pax 185 (E. fr. 125) 
and again (probably) in his Telmesses (Ar. fr. 530, cf. E. 
fr. 149). Among the well-known fragments may be cited 
fr. 246 avra ^dcris- dvSpwTTWv doKol irecjivaapivot (cf. 
Petron. Satyr. 42 ‘heu, heu, utres inflati ambulamus’), 
and fr. 249 vovs opj] teal vouj d/couet* rdXXa Kcocf>a. Kal 
Tv^Xd. Tradition makes him a pupil of Pythagoras. 
The younger Dionysius of Syracuse wrote a book on him 
(Suidas, s.v. 'Dionysius’) and the second-century-B.c, 
grammarian, Apollodorus, edited his works in ten volumes 
with notes (Porph. Plot. 24). Besides plays, Epicharmus 
is credited by Diog. Laert. (8. 78) with physical, medical, 
and ethical treatises. 

Kaibel, CGF i. 88 ff.; A. O. F. Ix)renz, Lehen tind Schriften des 
Koers Epicharmos (1864); A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb^ 
Tragedy, and Comedy (1927), 353-415; A. Olivieri, Pramrnenti della 
commedin greca (1930). M. P. 

EPlCRATESi Middle Comedy poet, of Ambracia. In 
fr. II (before 347 B.c.) Epicrates cleverly describes 
scientific research in botany by Plato and his disciples. 

FCG ii. 365 ff.; CAF ii. 282 ff. 

EPICTETUS (i) (fl. 520-500 B.C.), potter and vase- 
painter in Athens, known from one potter’s and thirty 
painter’s signatures, chiefly on red-figure cups with 
dainty compositions. One vase signed by Epictetus is 
attributed to the Cleophradcs painter, a successor of 
Euthymides (q.v.) and a forerunner of the strong style, 
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who painted from 510 to 480; he should perhaps be 
known as Epictetus 11 . 

Beazlcy, A,V. 24; Der Kleophradea Mnler (1933): W. Kraiker, 
JDAJ 1929, 14^; G. M. A. Richter, AJArch. 1936, 100. 

T. B. L. W. 

EPICTETUS (2), (r. a.d. 55 to c. 135), of Hierapolis 
(Phrygia), Stoic philosopher. He grew up as a slave of 
Epaphroditus, a freedman, who held the important office 
a lihellis under Nero and again under Domitian. His 
master allowed him to attend the lectures of Musonius 
Rufus and later set him free. He then began to teach 
philosophy in Rome. When in 89 Domitian banished the 
philosophers from Rome, he went to Nicopolis (Epirus), 
where he continued teaching to the end of his life. He 
acquired a large audience and many distinguished fol- 
lowers, among them Flavius Arrianus {see arrian; cos. 
c. A.D. 130), who collected his lectures (SiarptjSat), prob- 
ably in eight books, four of wliich have come down to us, 
and later published a summary of his philosophy in the 
famous Manual {cyxcipthiov). Through these posthu- 
mous publications he had great induence on the Emperor 
M. Aurelius. 

Though Epictetus considered logic useful because it 
prevents us from being deceived by faulty arguments 
(Arrian i. 17), he was but little interested in the purely 
theoretical side of philosophy, except theology. He 
taught that the universe is the work of God, and that 
Divine Providence manifests itself in its unity and order. 

Contrary to the early Stoics he did not teach for the 
few and for the self-reliant, but for the many and the 
humble. He used to say that only he who had become 
aware of his weakness and his misery could profit from 
the teaching of the philosophers. He taught the common 
brotherhood of man. Wrongdoers, he thought, should 
not be punished as criminals, but pitied, because they 
are more unhappy than their victims. 

Like the early Stoics he wanted to make man free and 
independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. We must not, 
he said, let our happiness depend on things which are 
not in our power. The only thing which is always in 
one’s power is one’s own self and one’s will. This we must 
keep unblemished. We must be indifferent to death, 
pain, and illness, and even the loss of our dearest relatives 
must not touch us. For all this not only belongs to the 
external world, but also happens through Divine Provi- 
dence, which is always good. 

Epicteti Dissertaticmcs ab Arriano digesiae ed. H. Schcnkl* (1916); 
A. Honhofler, Epiktet und die Etna (1M90); Die Ethik des Stotkers 
Epiktet (1894); Th. Colardcaii, Etude sur EpicUte (1903); D. S. 
Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament (1914); PW vi. 126. 

K. von F. 

EPICURUS C ETTtKovpog), 17th Gamelion 342/1- 
271/70 B.c. (Apollod. ap. Diog. Laert. 10. 14 f.), famous 
Athenian philosopher. He was the son of the Athenian 
Neocles of the deme Gargettus and his wife Charae- 
strata. He belonged to a family of ancient nobility, the 
Philaedae (Metrod. ap, D.L. 10. i). His own parents, 
however, are not likely to have been well-to-do, since 
they went out with many other colonists to Samos in 
352/1 to make their fortune. There Neocles taught as a 
schoolmaster (Sotion and others ap. D.L. 10. 1 ; 4). £. 
was probably bom in Samos. He went back to Athens in 
his eighteenth year (D.L. 10. i) to pass the examination 
required of an ephebus (So/ci/iaata). He used to say him- 
self that he began to show philosophical interest at the age 
of fourteen (D.L. 10. 2), His first philosophical lessons 
he had with the Platonic Pamphilus, while still at Samos 
(Ariston ap. D.L. 10. 14). On his departure from Athens 
he joined his family again in Colophon, where they had 
gone after quitting Samos owing to the political situation 
(D.L. 10. 1). In Teos, not far from Colophon, he prob- 
ably studied under the Democritean philosopher Nausi- 
phanes (Ariston and Apollod. ap. D.L. 10. 13-14), of 
whom he used to speaik very contemptuously in later 


years (D.L. 10. 8; Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 3). E. may have 
been introduced by him to Democritus’ philosophy (cf. 
Ariston ap. D.L. 10. 14). In 3 1 i/io he opened a school of 
his own at Mytilene, and later one at Lampsacus, He 
soon was joined by devoted pupils, and after five years, in 
306, he went to Athens to compete with the great philo- 
sophical schools. There he bought a house and the 
famous garden (icrjTTOs) as the domicile of his school, to 
which it gave its name. He was the first philosopher to 
admit female members to an organized school. He lived 
in Athena, except for a few journeys, for more than 
thirty-six years, leading a simple, remote, and hidden life 
with his pupils. In his will he left the garden and the 
school to Hermarchus of Mytilene (ap. D.L. 10. 17). 

2. In his community {Biaaos) the founder himself 
enjoyed a kind of worship even during his life. His 
birthday w^as a celebrated feast. This and similar customs 
he ordered in his will to be observed after his death 
(Epic. ap. D.L. 10. 18). The life he lived with his friends 
in the community was simple, contrary to the. gossip of 
enemies of the sect (cf. D.L. 10. 4 f. ; ii f.). 

3. Writings. As the number of E.’s works piogenes 
Laertius (10. 26) mentions the immense figure of three 
hundred rolls. All the main works are lost. 'Ehri greatest 
loss is his writing On nature {JJcpl ^ucrews*) ii^ thirty- 
seven books (D.L. 10. 27), of which we have only a few 
fragments in ancient writers and on papyrus. A most 
valuable source is the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, 
which gives a Vita, the preserved works 1-4, and good 
doxographic material. 

4* I’he preserved works are : 

(1) The letter to Herodotus (like the recipients of 2 
and 3 a pupil of E.), the only comprehensive review of 
E.’s natural philosophy which has been preserved. Its 
style is crabbed and difficult. 

(2) The letter to Pythoclcs, probably only an abridge- 
ment of a work of E., giving an account of his meteoro- 
logy. 

(3) The letter to Menocceus, the shortest and clearest 
of the three. Its subject is the ethical theory. 

(4) Kvpiai Sdfai {Principal Doctrines) ^ a kind of 
breviary which could be Icamt by heart. It contains 
forty ethical aphorisms. 

(5) Sententiae Vaticanae, a collection of eiglity almost 
entirely ethical aphorisms, discovered in 1888 in a 
Vatican MS. by C. Wotke. 

5. Doctrines. E. defines philosophy as the attempt 
to gain happiness by means of discussion and reasoning 
(Sext. Emp. Math. ii. 169). He divides it into three 
parts, Ethics, Physics, and the axiomatic part, called 
Canonice {kovovikov), usually taken together with the 
Physics (D.L. 10. 30). 

(1) Canonice. E. regards sense-perception {aladrjms) 
which is common to mankind as the one and only basis 
of knowledge (Sext. Math. 8. 9; cf. D.L. 10. 31). Fallacy 
may arise when we begin to reason, or to form opinions 
or judgements (Sofa, vnoXrji/jis:) out of the material with 
which the senses have been furnished. The only proof 
we can find lies again in perception. If there are sensa- 
tions proving or, at least, not disproving them, opinions 
arc right, otherwise wrong (D.L. 10. 31 f., etc.). 

(2) Physics. For the needs of his new theory E. was 
brought back to the teaching of Democritus and the old 
S(tomism. Like Democritus he holds that sensation is 
due to 'effluences’ leaving material things and entering 
our senses by means of the sense-organs. He assumes 
that things continuously throw off from their surfaces 
small 'images’ or 'idols’ (cfdoiAa, imagines) of unsur- 
passable fineness of texture, shaped like the solid bodies 
and Hying with so incredible a speed that they cannot be 
seen moving. In this way our senses come, so to speak, 
in direct touch with the objects (Epicur. Ep. i. 46 f,; 
Lucr. 4. 270 f.). This seemed to confirm the teaching of 
his Canonice. 
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The effluence of ‘idols’ is due, according to Democritus 
and E., to the motion of the atoms which constitute 
every concrete object. With Democritus E. believes that 
only the existence of two things can be finally proved: 
the atoms and the void. The atoms have to be accepted, 
because in all destruction there must be a last imperish- 
able element. The void is necessary as the place through 
which bodies move {Ep. i. 3gf.). E., however, differs 
considerably from his predecessor by granting a kind of 
arbitrary character to the movement of the atoms which 
causes them to swerve from their original straight move- 
ment (Trapey/fAtVetv, declinare\ Lucr. 2. 216 f.). This 
accounts for the first and all further collisions of atoms, 
and avoids the blind necessity of Democritus’ mechanism. 

Everything is due to the atoms and their movement: 
this perishable world as well as the infinite number of 
other worlds, including men and gods. At death the 
atoms of the soul are dispersed and sensation ceases 
immediately [Ep. i. 63 f. ; Lucr. 3. 328 f.; Usener p. 
378 f.). The gods are anthropomorphic and made out 
of the finest atoms. In the distances between the worlds 
(intermundia) they live a blessed and perfect life, free from 
any concern with this or any other world (Lucr. 3. 18 ff. ; 
5. 146 f.; 1167 fF., etc.). 

(3) Ethics. By his Physics E. wants to free mankind 
from the fear of death, of the gods, of the great meta- 
physical and physical powers which seem to surround 
him. He wants to remove every disturbance from with- 
out. So he advises man not to take part in public life 
(D.L. 10. 119), to avoid marriage and begetting of children 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 2. 23), to withdraw from the world 
and to live hidden (XdOe Plut. De lat. viv. 1128). 

As the natural human aim and the highest good E. 
recognizes ‘pleasure’ (rjhoviy. Ep. 3. 128 f.), led again by 
the evidence of our desires and feelings. But he firmly 
declines to identify this with the 'pleasure of the pro- 
fligates’ (£■/). 3. 1 31). Pleasure, as he understands it, is 
mainly negative, meaning freedom from pain and trouble, 
imperturbability {arapa^la), and an independent and 
peaceful state of body and mind {Ep. 3). 

6 . In Epicurus* time man had lost the old bonds of State 
and religion. His philosophy is a gospel intended to free 
humanity from old traditions and fears, and to give 
it a new belief instead. This was the gospel of the inde- 
pendent and untroubled human soul which has with- 
drawn from public life and found a new and reliable basis 
in the joy of its simple and pure existence. 
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EPlDAMNUSi a joint colony of Corcyra and Corinth, 
founded c. 625 B.c. to exploit the Illyrian trade up the 
Genusus valley. This trade was at first constituted bs a 
monopoly for the benefit of the ruling oligarchy, which 
further strengthened its ascendancy by restricting 
industrial pursuits to public slaves. By 435 the commons 


had nevertheless gained control and expelled the oli- 
garchs ; when put under siege by the latter, they invoked 
the aid of Corcyra, and when this was refused they 
applied to Corinth. The Corinthians reinforced the 
democracy with new settlers, but shortly after the city 
was recaptured by the Corcyraeans. This scramble of 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans for Epidamnus was a 
contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War. For the 
later history of Epidamnus, see dykrhachium. 

Thuc. I. 24-9. M. C. 

EPIDAURUSy one of the small States of the Argolic 
Acte, on a peninsula of the Saronic Gulf. It was 
originally Ionic, but dorized from Argos (Paus. 2. 26. i); 
unlike Argos, it used a ‘Western’ alphabet. It owed 
religious dues to Argos (Thuc. 5. 53), but was politically 
independent, and at one time controlled Aegina (Hdt. 
5. 82). Its fame lay in the sanctuary of Asclepius, 
situated in an inland valley. Entered by a propylaeum, 
the sanctuary contained a temple of Asclepius (early 4th 
c.), other small temples, porticoes, baths, a gymnasium 
and palaestra, inns and priests’ houses. T’he chief extant 
buildings are the tholos, a round building of the mid- 
fourth century by Polyclitus the younger, with beautiful 
Corinthian columns, and one of the most perfect of 
Greek theatres, which well preserves its fourtli-century 
plan. The building accounts of temple and tholos are 
preserved. I'hough there are earlier dedications, the 
buildings and the chief fame of Asclepius belong to the 
fourth and later centuries. The cult, originally perhaps 
Thessalian, was transferred from Epidaurus to other 
towns, notably to Athens and Rome (Paus. 2. 26. 8). 
The inscriptions recording cures, wrought by sleeping 
in a dormitory attached to the temple and following the 
prescriptions of the priests, are important for the history 
of ancient medicine. 

P. Kawadias, To Upov tov AoKXrimovev *Em8avp(fj ( 1 900) ; Fouilles 
d*Jipidatire (vol. i only, Athens, 1893); 'Apy- 1918, 115 ff. A. 
Defrasse, Epidaure (1895; architectural restorations); R. Herzog, 
Die Wunderheilungen von Eptdauros (1931). T. J. D. 

EPn>OSIS» see endowments. 

EPIGENES (i) of Sicyon is said (Suidas s.vv. ©eoTrij 
and OuSev irpos tov Alovvqov) to have been the ‘first 
tragic poet’, and may have composed ‘tragic choruses’ 
of the type which Herodotus (5. 67) speaks of as produced 
at Sicyon in the sixth century B.c., having reference to 
the sufferings of heroes, but transferred by the tyrant 
Cleisthencs to the worship of Dionysus. A. W. P.-C. 

EPIGENES (2), Middle Comedy poet, dated before 
376 B.c. by his reference to Ilecatomnus, king of Caria. 

FCG ill. 537 ff.; CAF ii. 416 ff. 

EPIGONI C EiTiyovoi), sons of the Seven against Thebes 
(see ADRASTUs). They were : Alcmaeon and Amphilochus, 
sons of Ampharaus; Aegialeus, of Adrastus; Diomedes, 
of Tydeus ; Promachus, of Parthenopaeus ; Sthenelus, of 
Capancus ; Thersander, of Polynices ; Euryalus, of 
Mecisteus. (Apollodorus, 3. 82 ; a different list, Hyginus, 
Fab. 71.) H.J.R. 

EPIGRAM 

1. The Epigram : Greek, Graeco-Roman, and Byzan- 
tine. 

Epigram, iirlypafifiat means ‘inscription’ and in 
practice a metrical inscription. Throughout 1,000 years 
of development the poetic epigram never wholly lost its 
original meaning. There are four stages in its history. 

( 1 ) Archaic. The first verse-epigrams appear about the 
seventh century B.C. on votive offerings, tombstones, and 
occasionally signposts (Plato, Hipparch. aaSd). They 
are usually in one or more hexameter lines or elegiac 
couplets, sometimes even in iambics. Their style, 
enriched with Homeric decorations, is as ornate as is 
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compatible with their function. Throughout this period 
an epigram is essentially a graceful mnemonic. Thus a 
tombs tone-verse contains the name, city, family, and 
age. of the dead, and usually the manner of his death. 
Phrases of regret are not often added, though impersonal 
reflections sometimes are. This restraint and purpose 
made the epigram into an artistic form. Along with the 
elegiac couplet, the epigram was developed by tlie 
lonians: from about 550 B.c. the Attic inscriptions 
become more and more graceful, and more and more 
Ionic. The first great poet to write inscriptions was 
Simonides, whose few authentic epigrams show a grave 
intensity of emotion which is actually increased by their 
brevity and impersonality. Throughout the fifth and 
fourth centuries, Greek verse-inscriptions show an 
increasing delicacy and pathos which is largely due to his 
example ; other poetic influences, such as that of tragedy, 
further purified their style. 

(2) Hellenistic. The Hellenistic age loved trifles, and 
it loved to change and expand the scope of literary forms. 
Therefore it made several fundamental changes in the 
meaning of the epigram — (i) by cultivating purely arti- 
ficial epitaphs and votive inscriptions, called epidciciic, 
‘for display’, because they could not be carved on a real 
tomb or tablet, e.g. poems on long-dead historical 
personages, famous works of art, small perishable offer- 
ings, dead animals ; (ii) by infusing the subjective emotion 
of the elegy and drinlcing-song into the brief memorable 
form of the poetic inscription. In this period two 
different schools have been postulated. The ‘Pelopon- 
nesian’ school wrote chiefly in Doric, often about country 
life and sccnei'y: it was quiet, objective, straightforward. 
To it belonged the pastoral painter Anyte, Nossis servant 
of Aphrodite, IVrses of Thebes, and the great Leonidas 
of Tarentum. The ‘Ionian’ school, centred in Samos and 
Alexandria, was more social and sophisticated ; it wrote 
of love and wine, literature and art, in a far more complex 
style and vocabulary. Its leader was Asclcpiades, with 
his friends Hedylus and Posidippus; he was followed by 
Callimachus and Dioscoridcs. Invective epigrams began 
in the third century B.c. with Alcaeus of Messenc. The 
definition of epigram, thus enlarged, was made to include 
short poems by great poets of the past: the works of 
Archilochus, Sappho, Anacreon, and others were combed 
for ‘epigrams’, and forged epigrams were attributed to 
Aeschylus, Plato, and other notabilities. The metre of 
the epigram in this period was almost exclusively the 
elegiac couplet. 

(3) Graeio- Roman. In 196 B.C. Alcaeus of Messene 
had extolled T. ITamininus, the ‘liberator’ of Greece. 
The Greek world now began to address, influence, and 
even praise Rome. Here, without sketching the history 
of epigram at Rome (for which see Latin epigiiam below), 
it is appropriate to remark on some examples of Greek 
influence or departures from it. Ennius’ fine epitaph on 
himself (the first extant Latin elegiac poem) is essentially 
Hellenistic in spirit, for it could not be carved on any 
tomb; but it is charged with a new Roman pride and 
solidity. Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was consul in 102 
and knew the Greek epigrammatist Antipater of Sidon, 
joined two friends in writing rudimentary love-epigrams 
in the Alexandrian manner. By the time of Catullus and 
Cal vus all forms of the Greek epigram were being success- 
fully imitated in Rome — notably the invective epigram, 
which alw'ays suited Roman taste. Varro’s picture-book 
Imagines had a descriptive epigram under each portrait. 
The fashion grew, until we hear of epigrams by almost 
everyone who pretended to culture (Cicero, Caesar, 
Augustus, Maecenas, Tiberius), anonymous collections 
by groups of friends (the Priapea), and venomous pas- 
quinades against unpopular emperors. For humorous 
and spiteful epigrams the Romans used hendecasyllables 
and Bcazons as well as elegiacs. Meanwhile, Meleager 
(c. 90 B.c.) had given the Greek epigram a great impetus 


by publishing his Garland of the greatest Greek literary 
epigrams ; and in a.d. 40 Philippus compiled another to 
supplement it. Greek writers at this time tended to 
concentrate on complimentary and epideictic epigrams 
(Crinagoras, Antipater of Thessalonica, Antiphilus, and 
Erucius) ; but there was more real life in the convivial and 
amorous poetry of Philodemus and Argentarius. The 
genius of the Romans for satire appears in their preference 
for derisory epigrams : fools, knaves, and misfits are the 
targets of Roman epigrammatists in both languages. 
Nero patronized Martial’s predecessor Lucillius (not the 
great satirist, Lucilius), whose Greek epigrams, all 
satirical and usually very funny, were closely imitated 
by the much less graceful Nicarchus. Martial’s poems, 
more than half of them satirical in intention and pre-emi- 
nently perfecting the trick, comparatively rare in Greek, 
by which the epigram leads up to a surprise, were never 
improved upon by his Roman successors; and we find 
that the epigrams of Hadrian ('animula uagula blandula’) 
and of Ausonius revert to a more Greek type. In Greek 
the strange gloomy figure of Palladas, a lonely disillu- 
.sioned pagan (c. a.d. 400), closes this period, and marks 
the end of original poetry. 

(4) Byzantine. The revival of Greek literaturd^ which 
began in the fifth century produced a number of Byzan- 
tine epigrammatists. Agathias made a large collection 
of epigrams called the Circle^ including many contem- 
porary poems, paraphrases of themes, and patterns in- 
vented by classical writers: their language and metre 
are correct, but to know their models is to despise them. 
He inserted numerous poems by himself and his friend 
Paulus Silentiarius. Agathias’ collection, enlarged yet 
further by Constantino Ccphalas in the tenth century, 
became our present Anthology (q.v.). 

II. The Latin Etigram 

There is a difficulty in demarcating epigram from degy 
(q.v.) most felt in their earlier stages. Their histories are 
intertwined and complementary, for elegy, though its 
origin lies in the sung lament, retains much in common 
with sepulchral epigram. But the widening content of 
epigram also widened the gap between them. Latin 
poets could note among Greek epigrammatists the ex- 
tension of the form Irom a commemorative inscription on 
tomb, shrine, or work of art to lines on life or death, on 
ethical themes, on love or any striking event capable of 
giving the impulse towards terse summary or incisive 
mockery. It is significant that the liberation of a slave 
in Petronius’ Satyricon, 55, is said to demand an ‘in- 
scriptio’ or epigrammatic record, whereupon Trimalchio 
composes a few halting lines. Such occasional poetry 
may be as varied as human experience, so that in Martial, 
for instance, we find epigrams which could not be called 
elegies. The occasional epigram becomes an exercise- 
ground for wit and satire, different from the emotional 
tone of elegy; and the severance is emphasized by the 
choice, for the short poem, of various metres — hcndeca- 
syllabic, scazon, even hexameter (as Martial claims, 6. 
65), besides the elegiac couplet. Martial indeed (12. 94) 
contrasts epigram as a separate literary genre with epos^ 
tragedy, lyric, saturae, and e/cgz; while Pliny (E/). 4. 14. 9) 
says his own hcndecasyllabics may be equated indif- 
ferently with epigrammata^ idyllia^ eclogae, or poetnatia. 

In studying Latin epigrams there are two further 
difficulties — the difficulty of dating many Greek epi- 
grammatists preserved in the Anthology^ so as to deter- 
mine possible influence, and the difficulty caused by the 
disappearance of many collections of epigrams by Latin 
authors. What time has left offers only a meagre view 
of epigram-writing at Rome. Thus, we cannot estimate 
the literary worth of three authors, Marsus, Pedo, and 
Gaetulicus, acknowledged by Martial as his models 
besides Catullus, whose epigrammatic power we for- 
tunately can judge. 
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The ancient tradition of the epitaph is exemplified in 
the three extant pieces by Ennius, and in one by Pom- 
pilius, while to Papinius belongs the satiric banter of 
two lovers (‘Ridiculum est . . .*). From Varro's He- 
bdomades six pieces survive, mostly memorial verses of 
which the best known are on (? or by) Naevius, Plautus, 
and Pacuvius. Two love-poems by Valerius Aedituus 
have come down ; unhappily, but for a line, the Amores 
of Cornelius Gallus are lost (for love-elegies see elegiac 
POETRY, LATIN). We have remains, disappointingly insig- 
nificant, of compositions by Lutatius Catulus and his 
circle, and by the neoteric poets, Bibaculus, Calvus, 
Cinna, Ticidas, and others. Julius Caesar’s lines on 
Terence represent literary compliment and contrast with 
the anonymous couplet reproaching Sallust for the theft 
of archaic words from Cato. Scraps have survived by 
Cicero, Ovid, and Manilius; more has been left of the 
Catolepton and Priapea (qq.v.). 

Under the Empire, Asinius Gallus is one of those who 
continued the satiric epigram (the ex-hoxer turned 
professor). Nero’s reign yields the collections ascribed 
to Petronius and Seneca (sec J. Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. 
Romey Silver Age, 193-5, 246-7); Lucan has a distich 
of moral advice. From the Flavian age comes the 
memorial couplet written by Verginius Rufus for his 
tr)mb as his claim to have saved the imperial powder *non 
sibi sed patriae’, and we know that Pliny was himself the 
author and the begetter in others of epigrams; but the 
pre-eminent figure of the day in this line, and the greatest 
name in the history of epigram, was his friend Martial 
(q.v.). Gellius (19. 9) heard a concert of ‘charmingly 
sweet tAeyeta by recent poets’; and in the numerous 
fpigrammata of Ausonius, mainly elegiac, we meet a wide 
variety of subjects where both Martial and Greek 
originals are models. Claudian’s shorter poems include 
several in epigrammatic style — sepulchral, satiric, com- 
plimentary, descriptive. Roman sepulchral epigrams arc 
usually miniature elegies, modelled on Augustan poets, 
but very seldom distinguished by originality. The 
luxurious Vandal State in Africa produced {c. 530) a 
brief crop of epigrammatists and anthologies like the 
Codex Salmastaiius : metrically lax and aesthetically dis- 
gusting, they make us regret Martial. The persistence of 
epigram-writing during the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance was largely due to the continued influence of 
Martial. 

It is almost impossible to find a general definition 
which will sum up the history of the Greek and Latin 
epigram, and cover all known epigrams, literary and 
inscriptional; but certain fundamental characteristics arc 
clear throughout. It is a short direct poem, usually in 
elegiacs, sometimes in hcndecasyl tables, rarely in hexa- 
meters; it expresses one single thought which is rather 
more intellectual and analytical than lyrical and passion- 
ate ; the thought is usually voiced as a comment on a new 
and symbolic situation — the death of a friend, the break- 
ing of a lover’s vow, the dedication of an offering, the 
sudden realization of some incongruity or some beauty. 
I’he modern epigram bears the stamp of Martial and 
Catullus, and has become a brief, pointed, witty remark, 
instead of the vaguer but richer form which the Greeks 
filled with such manifold and delicate emotion. 
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EPIGRAPHY, GREEK,* is the study of inscriptions 
written on durable material, such as stone or metal, in 
Greek letters and expressed in the Greek languages. 
Coin-legends are regarded as falling within the province 
of the numismatist, painted mummy-labels and ink- 
written texts on ostraca (fragments of coarse pottery), 
specially numerous in and characteristic of Egypt, are 
claimed by the papyrologist, and painted inscriptions 
forming part of the original decoration of vases (97) are 
assigned primarily to ceramics, though texts subse- 
quently incised on pottery and the stamps on Rhodian 
and other amphorae are usually deemed epigrnphical 
materials. The study covers an area coextensive with the 
lands inhabited or visited by Greeks who left behind 
written memorials, and a period of well over a millen- 
nium, from the appearance of the earliest extant examples 
of Greek writing down to the close of the fourth century 
or even later, w 4 ien Greek merges into Byzantine history. 
T'he materials are to a large extent scattered in the various 
places where they were found, though much has been 
done to collect and protect them in museums in Greece 
(especially the Epigraphical and Acropolis Museums at 
Athens and the local collections at Eleusis, Corinth (23), 
Sparta, Olympia (24), Thebes, Delphi (25), etc.), Asia 
Minor, Egypt (notably at Alexandria (46) and Cairo (47)), 
and elsewhere; there are important collections, e.g. in 
Berlin, Paris (45), the British Museum (44), and the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

2. Epigraphical studies have a very long history (2, 9, 
10). Herodotus discusses, in the light of archaic dedica- 
tions copied by him at Thebes, the Phoenician origin of 
the Greek alphabet and its later modification under 
Ionian influence (Ildt. 5. 53-61), and he frequently 
appeals to inscriptions as historical sources, as do also 
Thucydides and most of the Greek historians and orators. 
Philochorus edited a collection of 'ETnypd^ifjLaTa ArrtKd 
early in the third centuiw n.c., and about the same time 
Cra terns published a uvvaywyi] with his- 

torical commentary, while a century later Polemo of 
Ilium received the nickname arrjXoKOTTas for his tireless 
attention to the inscribed records. The study revived 
in the fifteenth century with the activity of Ciriaco de’ 
Pizzicolli (Cyriac of Ancona) in copying ancient inscrip- 
tions in the course of his travels, and the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed a dozen attempts to 
collect the available material in corpora. The modem 
period opens with the travels of Pouqueville, Leake, Cell, 
Osann, Letronne, and others, August Boeckh’s acceptance 

* In this article ffgurcs in brackets refer to the corresponding 
items in the appended Bibliography. 
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in 1815, under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, of the 
taak of preparing a new and comprehensive corpus on a 
geographical basis (20), and the issue by }. Franz in 1840 
of ^e first adequate general work on Greek epigraphy 
(6). Thus were laid the foundations on which scholars 
have built during the past century, aided by the enhanced 
opportunities of travel which followed the liberation of 
Greece, the systematic excavations carried out by Greek 
and foreign archaeologists on many Hellenic sites — the 
Acropolis, Corinth (23), Olympia (24), Delphi (25), Delos 
(21, 29), Gortyn, Priene (35), Miletus, Pergamum (36), 
Magnesia (34), Sardis (37), and others, of which the most 
recent and prolific is the Athenian Agora — and the 
improved technique of decipherment, restoration, and 
publication, in which the 'squeeze* and the photograph 
play a valuable part. The most ambitious and fruitful 
enterprise of this period is that of the Berlin Academy, 
which, shortly before the completion of Boeckh’s great 
work, embarked on the publication of a series of corpora, 
united in 1903 under the single title of Inscriptiones 
Graecae (21), which should contain all the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Europe; the Vienna Academy undertook the 
preparation of a corpus, of which only the first-fruits 
have appeared (22), of Asia Minor; and Syrian (40) and 
Egyptian corpora are planned or already begun. 

3. Greek epigraphy comprises two main provinces, 
palaeographical and historical, though there is a certain 
overlap between them in so far as palaeographical criteria 
are used for the determination of the provenance and the 
date of an inscription, and so for its assignment to its 
historical context. 

I. Inscriptions afford by far the earliest extant examples 
of Greek writing, and are thus invaluable for the study 
of the origin and development of the Greek alphabet 
and script (8-12, 16, 17). The persistent tradition 
which spoke of the Phoenicians and their semi-mythical 
King Cadmus as those who taught the Hellenes to write 
is confirmed by the use of the word ^otvtinyla (Hdt. 5. 
58; SIG 38. 37) to denote letters, by the ‘retrograde’ 
direction of the earliest Greek inscriptions, by the Greek 
letter-names, by the identical order of the alphabets of 
Phoenicia (as inferred from the cognate Hebrew) and of 
Greece (as indicated by many early abecedaria, by the 
numerical values given to the letters, and by the un- 
broken tradition of the Greek language), and by the 
striking resemblances between the letter-forms used in 
the most archaic inscriptions of the Greeks and their 
Phoenician counterparts, as found, c.g., in the inscription 
of Ahiram from Byblus and on the ‘Moabite Stone’, 
The Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two consonants the 
Greeks rapidly and skilfully transformed into an instru- 
ment suited for the representation of their own language, 
either discarding or giving new phonetic values to lettere 
they did not require, and making further additions, as 
utility or consistency demanded, at the close of the 
alphabet, which, as they first learned it, ended with T. 
In this process of development and adaptation each 
community or group of communities made its own 
experiments, and thus a large number of local variations 
arose (58), but the resultant alphabets fall into four main 
classes: (i) those of Crete, Thera, and early Melos, in 
which 5 <l>Xy are lacking, (2) those of Attica and certain 
islands, in which 0X represent the sounds ^tit SY 
are wanting, (3) the ‘Eastern Group*, including also 
Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon, in which I 0 XY represent 
respectively, and (4) the ‘Western Group’ in 
which I is not used and 0XV represent respec- 
tively, The original ‘retrograde* direction of the script 
gave place to the ‘boustrophedon* style, in which the lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, 
and this was succeeded by the exclusive use of the left- 
to-right direction. Greek aesthetic sense, notably that 
of the Athenians, demanded greater simplicity, sym- 
metry, and uniformity in the letter-forms ard insisted 


on their arrangement in straight horizontal lines. In- 
deed, in the sixth century b.c. the ‘stoichedon* style 
appears, and enjoys, especially at Athens, a long vogue ; 
in this there is an exact alinement of letters not only 
horizontal but also vertical (59). Down to the close of 
the fifth century Athens used an alphabet of only twenty- 
one letters, 

ABAAEIHOIKUMNOPP^TTOX, 

in which E denotes e, ei, 77, O denotes o, ov, w, and H 
retains its original value as an aspirate; but in 403 B.c. 
the Milesian alphabet of twenty-four letters was officially 
adopted in its place, and soon all Greece followed the 
Athenian lead and used the alphabet 

ABrAEXH0IKAMNiOnP^Tr0Xtn. 

Since that time the Greek alphabet has neither gained 
nor lost a letter, though various influences modified their 
forms, (i) The fourth century witnessed an excessive 
simplification, due perhaps in part to economic motives, 
leading to the frequent representation of A or A by A, 
of H or N by II, etc. ; but this hampered the reader 
and proved a passing phase, dying out in the tliird cen- 
tury. (2) Another temporary fashion was the substitution 
of rectilinear for curved forms, partly in the engraver’s 
interest and partly because of the archaic appeariice of 
some of the resultant forms. (3) Far more lasting and 
potent was the tendency towards elaboration of the ^ript, 
due to a recoil from the old simplicity and a desire to 
display the designer’s ingenuity; this led to the addition 
of serifs or of ‘apices* to the letters, the substitution of 
A for A, and the invention of various ornamented forms, 
and flourished in the two centuries before and after 
Christ, but died down c, a.d. 200. (4) Ultimately the 
influence of the cursive style triumphed, and the epi- 
graphical script became a mere copy on stone of the 
forms convement to papyrus or parchment, with its 
tendency to make the letters taller and narrower, to sub- 
stitute curved for straight lines, and to reduce or eliminate 
the necessity of removing pen from paper. We thus 
reach an alphabet of the type 

ABrA€ZH0IKAMN20nPCTT«t)Xt(iJ. 

Numbers were either written out in words or indicated 
by numeral signs. The Greek numeral systems are of 
two classes, in the first of which there are many striking 
local divergences, (i) In the acrophonic system (60), 
illustrated by inscriptions from about 460 to 100 b.c. and 
used sporadically even later, the initial letters of ttcWc, 
SeVa, cKardv, etc., stand for the values indicated by those 
words ; I represents the unit ; and there are usually com- 
pound signs for 50, 500, 5,000, etc. Thus in Attica 
MXXHFTAAAPI = 13186 and TTPPHPhUlC = 2 
talents, 5607 drachmas, 2^ obols. (2) In the alphabetic 
system, traceable back to the fifth century, widespread 
in the Hellenistic period and completely dominant by 
100 B.C., the letters in their alphabetical order (with the 
retention of F and ? in their original places after c and 
TT and the addition of after w) indicate the nine units, 
nine tens and nine hundreds, so that T?H = 398 and 
MBPFTC = 12186. Frequently these alphabetic numer- 
als, which are used for ordinal as well as for cardinal 
numbers, are distinguished by a superposed horizontal 
line. Inscriptions also furnish abundant materials for 
the study of Greek punctuation, ligature, monogram, and 
abbr^iation, which consists in the omission either of the 
end or of some part of the interior of a word ; the latter 
method of contraction is especially frequent in, but by 
no means confined to, tlie nomina sacra, e.g. 6(60)9, 
X{piaT 6 )v, K(vpi)€. 

II. Even more important than the form of inscrip- 
tions is their content. They are historical documents as 
well as palaeographical specimens, and there is no aspect 
of Hellenic thought or speech, writing or action on which 
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they do not thfx>w valuable light. Apart from such 
outstanding documents as the Attic tribute quota* lists 
and assessments (82-3), the law-code of Gortyn (48), the 
the chronological table known as the 'Parian Marble’ 
(49), the poems of Isyllus and Maiistas, the Delphic 
paeans, the cure-records from the Epidaurian Asclepi- 
eum, the official autobiography of Augustus in the 
bilingual Monumentum Ancyranum (50-1), Diocletian’s 
Edict (52), and the philosophical confession of Diogenes 
of Oenoanda, inscriptions with their authentic, first-hand, 
contemporary records, characterized by extraordinary 
detail and objectivity, immeasurably enrich our know- 
ledge of the ancient world (4, 5). They offer materials, 
often the sole materials available, for the study of all the 
Greek dialects (61-3); they provide uniquely valuable 
evidence of grammatical and orthographical usage and 
of phonetic changes (64); they give to the student of 
Greek literature thousands of dedicatory poems, metrical 
epitaphs, and other verse compositions (69-71), as well 
as countless examples of prose and extensive records of 
dramatic contests and victories (87) ; they preserve several 
hymns accompanied by the musical notes to which they 
were chanted. To the archaeologist they supply hundreds 
of signatures of sculptors (90), potters, and painters. In 
the sphere of religion we owe to them a wealth of 
detailed knowledge of cult titles and ritual laws (91), 
temple organization and finance, priestly appointment 
and tenure, religious festivals and societies, oracles, con- 
fessions and thanksgivings, prayers and curses (92), not 
to speak of the light they throw upon Jewish and 
Christian beliefs and practices (13-15, 65-8). In the 
political realm they preserve the ipsissima verba of laws, 
decrees (very many of which record the bestowal of 
citizenship, npo^evla (76), and other privileges) (73), 
edicts and rescripts (75), treaties (74), arbitral awards (5, 
77" 9), legal judgements (80), economic and fiscal regula- 
tions, financial records (8i), specifications and accounts 
relating to public buildings (88 -9), boundaries of States 
or public domains, lists of eponymous or other magis- 
trates, census-surveys, and other documents, confirming, 
correcting, or supplementing the data derived from 
literary sources. Finally, in the field of private and social 
life, where literature is least helpful, inscriptions aid 
us with their countless records of legal and commercial 
transactions — contracts, sales, leases, mortgages and 
guarantees, loans and deposits, wills and endowments 
(85), dowries and manumissions of various types, civil 
or religious — of clubs and societies (5, 98-9), schools and 
scholars, examinations and prizes (86), their thousands 
of stamped amphora-handles and mercantile inscriptions 
(84), and their myriads of epitaphs with varying formulae, 
often revealing interesting local peculiarities (93-6). 
Even where such inscriptions are of little or no value 
individually, they frequently serve, taken in large num- 
bers, as the bases of inductions which are of real impor- 
tance, linguistic or historical. 
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E. J. Fluck, A Study of the Gk. Love-names (i 937 ): (98) E- Ziebarth, 
Das g^eh. Vereinsmesen (1896); (99) F. Poland, Geschichte d. griech. 
Vereinswesens (1909)' 

* Not publiahcd by 1948. 

M 2 


f Partially published. 
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On almoHt every aspect of the study light is thrown by the works 
of M. Holleaux (esp. Jliudes dUptgraphie et d'histoire greeques, 
* 93 ^-, )» L* Robert, U. von ^ ilamowitz-Mocllendorff (esp. 

Kleirie Schriften, v. i (1937)), and A. Wilhelm (esp. Beitrdge zur 
gnech. Jnsihn/tfnkundc (1909)). Current discoveries and discussions 
are collected in J. J. E. Hondius, Supplementum Kptgraphicum 
Graecum (19x3- ); biennial surveys of recent epigraphic books 

and articles arc provided by M. N. I’od, in JUS knd y Eg. Arch. 

M. N. T. 

EPIGRAPHY, LATIN. Latin epigraphy is concerned 
with the remains of Latin inscribed on stone or metal 
(but not coins or gems), while palaeography deals with 
writings on parchment or papyrus. But epigraphy has 
regard not only to the form of the inscription (e.g. 
lettering, abbreviations) but also to the subject-matter, 
and so impinges in varying degree on philology, history, 
antiquities, law, and many other departments of classical 
study. Inscriptions range from casual scratchings on 
stone to important oflicial documents incised on metal 
or stone. Most inscriptions belong to the early Empire, 
and throw a flood of light on numerous aspects of life 
about which the literature has little to say, e.g. the 
stations, promotions, movements, nationality of soldiers ; 
the imperial civil service ; the life of slaves and freedmen ; 
trade ; municipal government ; religious cults ; roads and 
boundaries ; and indeed the general life of the provinces. 

2. Inscriptions are usually classified somewhat as 
follows: (i) titiili (tETriy^a/x/iara) : inscriptions relating to 
individuals, usually connected with the object bearing the 
inscription, e.g. tituli sepxilchrales, sacti^ honorani^ or 
inscriptions on public works and portable objects as e.g. 
lamps, lead pipes ; (ii) acta (ypdfipLara) : public or private 
documents, e.g. foederay leges, plebisdta, seriatus consulta, 
leges collegiorum, decreta of magistrates or emperors, 
public documents of a sacred character, private docu- 
ments. To illustrate the variety of topics covered by 
inscriptions it will be convenient to follow (in the main) 
the classification adopted by H. Dessau in his hiscripti- 
ones Latinae Selectae. 

3. Under monumenta Jiistorica liherae reiptiblicae fall 
such inscriptions as the S.C. de Bacchanalihus of 186 B.c. 
embodied in an official letter (Dessau, ILS 18), lex 
agraria of iii d.c. (CIL i^. 2. 585), inscriptions on 
boundary stones (cippi) set up by C. Gracchus, the 
‘Tables of Heraclca’, containing an assortment of laws 
by Caesar {ILS 6085), elogia, i.e. inscriptions (often 
laudatory) appended to statues of famous men set up, 
e.g., in the forum Augusti, a tew of which are contemporary 
{ILS i"i7, 43-68. Inscript iones Italiae xiil, fasc. iii: 
Elogia (1937)). With this group may be mentioned also 
the fasti consulates and the acta triurnphorum {CIL i ; 
insenpt. Jtal. xiii, fasc. i (1947)). 

4. Under the heading tituli imperatomm domusque 
imperatoriac {ILS 70-839) are grouped most valuable 
inscriptions which give information about the powers 
(e.g. ILS 244), offices, and titles held by the emperors 
(and on them we are often dependent for dates), events 
of their principales, their campaigns and travels, their 
rescripts and letters (e.g. ILS 423) and edicts (e.g. ILS 
214), petitions sent to them and their replies, their public 
works, and their speeches. For the great record put up 
by Augustus, see montjmentum ancyranum. 

5. Numerous inscriptions refer to viri et mulieres 
ordinis senatorii {ILS 862-1312) and to viri dignitatis 
equestris {ILS 1313-472), and illustrate, e.g., the official 
careers of the noble families and the lines of promotion; 
the distinction between senatorial and imperial provinces, 
their relative importance and the changes in their status; 
the rise of new families and the disappearance of old ; the 
careers of the equites in the civil service. The study of 
the relative importance assigned to offices or of the 
provincial origin of officials may contribute largely to 
the understanding of the policy of an emperor, as e.g, 
of Vespasian and his new equestrian nobility of office. 


6. Inscriptions relating to ministri domus Augustae 
condicionis libertinae et servilis (ILS 1473-876) and to 
apparitores et servi publici {ILS 1877-975) reveal the 
amazing variety of duties, many very responsible, which 
fell to the lower grades of the civil service in every 
quarter of the Empire. The names and origins of these 
humble officials often show something of the nationa- 
lities making up the population of a given place» while 
their functions and positions reveal in great detail tlie 
administrative system and illustrate the nature and 
function of slavery. 

7. Tituli militares are indispensable for an under- 

standing of the Roman army. Not only do they show 
the ranks and duties, lines of promotion, and terms of 
service within the army, but they also give information 
about the stations and movements of troops, about 
recruitment and the policy of using troops in their own 
area of recruitment or sending them elsewhere. The 
relationship between military service and citizenship, 
and thus the function performed by the army in civilizing 
the Roman world, can be appreciated from the inscrip- 
tions. Indeed tituli militates together with titidi muni- 
cipales will show the process by which the camp and its 
canabae grew into a Roman township, often the Ofigin of 
towns still flourishing to-day. 1 

8 . A few inscriptions refer directly to men well known 
as writers (e.g. the younger Pliny’s career is giVen in 
ILS 2927), hut more often men and women wlio are 
not much more than names in Latin literature are made 
real by chance information about them preserved in 
inscriptions. 

9. Titidi sacri et sacerdotum {ILS 2957 -5050) show the 
organization of religious cults, the spread of Roman cults 
into the provinces and of Oriental culls into the West. 
They arc invaluable for the study of the growth of 
emperor worship. For our knowledge of the syncretism 
of religions, of the persistence of ancient cults and names 
and obscure deities of Gaul and Britain, of the nature 
and diffusion of Mithraism and kindred matters we are 
almost entirely indebted to inscriptions. 

10. Inscriptions relating to ludi {ILS 5051- 316) are 
common and range from lists of victorious horses and 
gladiators to the briefest prayer that a favourite ‘colour’ 
may win. Public works and buildings, roads, tunnels 
and aqueducts, the contracts and undertakings of build- 
ing firms or emperors, technical details about sites and 
leases may be studied in other inscriptions (/LtS'5317- 

6043)- 

11. Tituli municipales {ILS 6044-7210) form a large 
group and give abundant information about municipal 
life and government ; from them we learn of the charters 
of townships, of their government and officials, of tlie 
gratitude and bequests of public men and private citizens, 
of the relations of the townships with the central govern- 
ment, of their origin, growth, wealth, financial instability, 
and decay. The charter of Malaca {ILS 6088) is an 
excellent example. 

12. But inscriptions reveal also many aspects of 
humble life. Hence we can Icam much of the collegia of 
the lower grades of society (/LiS 7211-365) ; the numerous 
tituli relating to every kind of trade, craft, and occupation 
{ILS 7366-817) reveal the complex nature of life under 
the P2mpirc and enable important deductions to be 
drawn about economic conditions. Of great human 
interest are the numerous epitaphs {ILS 7818-8560) put 
up by humble people, which record valuable details of 
family life and reveal clearly the feelings and affections 
of people whom the literature passes by; many are 
remarkably intimate and moving records of genuine 
emotion. 

13. There are many other types of inscription of 
which mention must be omitted, and, though the in- 
formation given by each inscription may be trivial, 
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cumulatively it is of importance. For example, the 
stamps on wine-jars or lamps or medicine pots or tiles 
may yield, when gathered together, important conclusions 
of economic or military or geographical significance. 

14* For the philologist inscriptions are of great value 
in furnishing evidence as to Italic dialects, the growth 
of the Latin language, changes in spelling and pro- 
nimciation. The kind of Latin spoken in the provinces 
can be studied and provincialisms of usage and pro- 
nunciation are easily accumulated. 

15. The processes of cutting inscriptions need not be 
minutely described. The line along which the inscription 
was to run was marked with a stretched cord stained 
with colour and ‘snapped* on to the stone; sometimes 
a faint line was cut. The letters were cut with a chisel 
(scalprum) and hammer ; there is some evidence that they 
were painted first, and that the outline was sketched by 
means of a template. Sometimes the letters, when 
completed, were picked out with vermilion. Large 
bronze letters were occasionally fixed to the stone by 
pegs, and when the letters have been lost the inscription 
can be read by means of the holes. Inscriptions on 
bronze (prepared by an aerarius) were chased by a 
caelatoVy and the word incidere is used of cutting inscrip- 
tions on bronze as well as on stone ; sometimes the letters 
were filled with white lead. 

16. *rhe kind of lettering used in instriptions varies 
according to its date and purpose and the material on 
which It is made. The characters change very consider- 
ably from the time of the earliest known inscription (c. 
600 B.C., the fibula of Praencste ClL i^, p. 320) till the 
scriptura inonumentalis reached full development under 
Augustus and the early Empire : lit ter ae quadratae (the 
quadratoT squared the stones) became a recognized type 
familiar in the best inscriptions of, say, the time of 
I'rajan; they are bold, rounded, and unornamented. 
The scriptura actuaria was derived from the flowing 
letters shaped naturally by a brush. The term scriptura 
curswa is used to denote the letters of graffiti (writings on 
w'alls) which arc akin to running handwriting. Individual 
letters vary much in the different scripturae. To save 
space letters were often run together or joined by 
‘ligatures*. From c. 90 n.c. to a.d. 250 an apex, shaped 
usually like an acute accent, was used (by no means 
always) to denote a long vowel. Sometimes dots above 
the foot of the line indicate the end of a word and less 
commonly small ivy leaves {hederae distinguentes) mark 
breaks. 

17. Inscriptions are generally composed with extreme 
brevity to save space and lend dignity. But brevity is 
obtained also by drastic and elaborate abbreviation of 
words; this constitutes one of the main difficulties in 
beginning a study of inscriptions (handbooks usually 
contain a glossary of the main abbreviations). Certain 
words are more usually abbreviated than written in full, 
and the method of abbreviation on the whole follows 
defined rules. It is a convention in printing inscriptions 
that the letters necessary to complete an abbreviation are 
printed in round brackets ( ). 

18. Inscriptions are dated (i) by subject-matter; for 
the assigning of a date most exact and detailed knowledge 
may be necessary, (ii) by the form of the letters or some 
peculiarity in phrase or order or spelling; on the other 
hand, badly cut letters occur in the best period. For- 
geries have frequently been manufactured, chiefly in the 
Renaissance, to support a particular scholar’s view or to 
glorify a family ; but many of them contain imperfections 
or slips by which modem knowledge can prove their 
spuriousness. 

19. A great many, perhaps most, inscriptions are 
imperfectly preserved; for the stones have often been 
damaged and used again for later building. But restora- 
tion of the whole inscription from a few surviving frag- 


ments can often be made with confidence by scholars 
who have knowledge of epigraphic usage and Roman 
history. Restorations are conventionally enclosed in 
square brackets [ ] in printing. 

Bibliography 

About A.D. 800 a monk made a collection of Latin inscriptions, 
which WHS Inter found at Einsiedeln in Switzerland; thcivaftcr 
many collections have been made, on which we rely for some in- 
aenptions now lost, as also on manuscript notes made by Italian 
painters copying ancient buildings. I'he plan of a complete Corpus 
Inscnptionwn Latinarum (CiL), conceived first in Copenhagen and 
encouraged in France, waa earned out in Germany, chiefly on the 
initiative of Mommsen. The first volume appeared in 18^3. The 
collection is arranged on a geograplncal bases; i Inser. Latmae 
aottqutssimac (down to 44 n.c.), Fasti and Calendars; ii Spain; 
ill Fgvpt, Asia, Greek provinces of Europe and Nlyricum; iv 
ImcT. Purtelariae of rompcii, tS:c.; v Gallu (risalpina; vi Home; 
vii Britain; viii Afticn; ix Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, Sabini, 
Picenum; x Bruttii, Lucania, Campania, Suilia, Sardinia; xi 
Aemilia, Etruria, Umbria; xii Gallia Narbonensis; xni Tres 
Galliae ct duae Germamae; xiv Latmm vetua; xv Urbis Komac 
Instrumentumdomestii'um ; xvi Diplomatn mililana. Manv volumes 
contain 'parts’ or ‘suppleincnls’ made necessary by new discoveries. 
Before incorporation m a supplement new inscriptions are puldished 
in Ephejneris Kpigraphica, See also imeriptiones Italian (ig3i-). q'he 
best known selection is that of H. Dessau, Jmcriptiones Latitiae Seltc- 
iae (Berlin, 1892-1916) with 9,522 inscriptions and l.atin cuin- 
meniary. 

The chief general treatments are: J. E. Sandys, Latin J'.pi^raphy^ 
(1927, revised hy S. G. Campbell), with full bibliography, and 

H. Cagnat, Cours d'^pigraphie latine* (1914). See also Lietzmann, 
Kleine T exle (which include 'Res gestae divi Augusti*, ‘Alt-latein- 
ischc Inscbr.’, ‘Vulgar-latcinischc Inschr.’, ‘Pompcianische 
Wandmschr.’) : Biicheler, (Jarniimi Kpigraphua (Teubner, 1895-7); 
G. McN. Kusliforth, l.attn Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the 
history of the Early Etnpite* (1930); C. G. Bruns, Fontes Juris 
Honuim antif/m^ (1Q09), U. U. Barrow, A Srlerlwn of Latin In- 
sinpUons (1934)- See also bibliographies under separate provinces 
(AFRICA, &C.), MONUMhNIUM ANCYRANUM, MUNICIPIUM. R. H. Ih 

EPILYCUS, cited by Alhenacus as a writer sometimes 
of Old (4. 140a) Comedy, sometimes of Middle (e.g. 

I. 28e). The KtopaXLcKos has a Doric title, and was 
written partially in Doric. 

FCG ii. 887 f.; CAP i. 803 f. ; Demiafiezuk, Supp. Com., p. 40. 

EPIMELETES. (a) In Greek cities this title was given 
either to regular magistrates who managed special de- 
partments, such as the water supply, the docks, or 
festivals, or to special commissioners elected for some 
temporary need, such as the erection of a public building. 
{b) In Ptolemaic Egypt the epimeletes was in the third 
century the cliief financial official of the nomos (q.v. 1). 
In the second century he was subordinate to d cVi rQv 
TrpoodSoiF, and he was sometimes responsible for a part 
of a nome only, (c) In the Roman period epimeletes is 
often the translation of the Latin curator. A. H. M. J. 

EPIMENIDES, religious teacher and wonder-worker 
of Crete. According to Plato {Leg. 1. 642d) he was at 
Athens, performing religious rites and prophesying, 
about 500 D.c. Others said that he purified the city after 
the slaughter of Cylon’s associates about 600 B.c. (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. I, etc.; Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 29 f.). With the 
variations in date go the legends of his great age (157 or 
299), and miraculous sleep of fifty-seven years (Diog. 
Laert. ; Diels, ib. 28). The stories of wandering out of the 
body (cf. Suidas ; Diels, ib. 29) rank him with Aristeas, 
Hermotimus, etc., but his god was the Cretan Zeus, and 
Plutarch says that the men of the time called him Kovpnqs 
v€os (Diels, ib. 30). Tradition assigned to him a Theo- 
gony and a Crctica, also Katharmoi and other mystical 
writings. 

Sources and fragments in Diels -Kranz, VorsoJtr.^ i. 27 “ 37 - 

W. K. C. G. 

EPIN02VIIA, see pasturage. 

EPIPHANY, In Homer the gods regularly appear 
visibly and have dealings with men — ^fighting, helping, 
loving (cf. RELIGION, minoan-mycenean). Poetic or 
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mythical epiphanies, regarded as belonging to the distant 
past, persist throughout Greek literature, and sometimes 
serve the ends of religion by giving the aition for a living 
cult, c.g, the Homeric Hymn to Dcmeter. Even the 
mdrchenhaft story of Baucis and Philemon suggests this 
by its ending. Dionysus especially appeared with mani- 
festations of power to compel unbelievers, as in Euri- 
pides’ Baccfiae. In historical epiphanies the cult-motive 
is always prominent. In the famous story of Philip- 
pides, Pan demands worship at Athens in return for his 
help (Hdt, 6. 105). Two common types are (i) epiphanies 
to help or terrify in battle, frequent in Herodotus (8. 64 ; 
8. 36 ff., etc.), and cf. in Roman saga the Dioscuri at 
Lake Regillus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13); (ii) healing 
epiphanies. Asclepius in effecting cures always appeared 
to the sufferer, usually in a dream (incubation) but some- 
timesa waking (Isyllus-inscr. and SIG 803). Frequent 
Hellenistic inscriptions record epiphanies connected 
with the foundation of cults (e.g. the Soteria at Delphi ; 
Dionysus 'in the tree' at Magnesia, Kem, Inschr. von M. 
215 b). The genuineness of the belief cannot be doubted 
(cf. Acts xiv. 10-12), though cases of fraud were recog- 
nized (Pisistratus, Hdt, i. 60). The term epiphaneia was 
used also to denote miracles in which the deity was not 
thought to be seen (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68). Deified 
living rulers were hailed as Ocol c7rt(^avelj, because their 
power was felt. In general see F. Pfister in PIV Suppl. 
iv. 277 ff. ; A. D. Nock, jfHS xlviii (1928), 38 ff. ; cf. also 
the remarks of Nock in ‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion*, 
Ilarv. Theol. Rev. xxvii (1934), 53-104, esp. 67 ff. 

W. K. C. G. 

EPEROTA, see caecilius (3). 

EPIRUS CHneipoSy ‘Mainland’), north-west area of 
Greece, from Acroceraunian point to Nicopolis, with 
harbours at Buthrotum and Glycys Limen (at Acheron’s 
mouth) ; bordered on south by Gulf of Ambracia, and on 
east by Pindus range with pass via Metsovo to Thessaly. 
Three limestone ranges parallel to the coast and the 
Pindus range enclose narrow valleys and plateaux with 
good pasture and extensive woods; alluvial plains were 
formed near Buthrotum, Glycys Limen, and Ambracia. 
Epirus had a humid climate and cold winters. In terrain 
and in history it resembled upper Macedonia. Known 
to Homer only for the oracle at Dodona, and to Hero- 
dotus as the home of Dorian invaders and for the 
oracle of the dead by Acheron, Epirus received Hellenic 
influence from Ambracia and Corcyra. Theopompus 
knew fourteen Epirote tribes, probably of Dorian and 
Illyrian stocks, of which the Chaones held the plain of 
Buthrotum, the Thesproti the plain of Acheron, and the 
Molossi the plain near Dodona, which forms the high- 
land centre of Epirus with an outlet southwards to 
Ambracia. The unification of Epirus in a symmachy led 
by the Molossian king was finally achieved by Alexander 
(q.v. 6), brother-in-law of Philip II of Macedon. The 
invasions of Italy led by Alexander and Pyrrhus both 
ended in failure; a weakened Epirus was the victim of 
attack from Aetolia, Macedon, and Illyria, until in c. 232 
B.c. the Molossian monarchy fell. The Epirote republic 
with a federal assembly at Phoenice (near Buthrotum) 
was involved in the wars between Rome and Macedonia, 
culminating in 167 D.c. with the sack of Epirus and 
deportation of 150,000 captives. Under the Roman 
Empire roads were built through Epirus, and Roman 
colonies founded at Buthrotum and Nicopolis. Ancient 
remains indicate that Epirus flourished in Hellenistic 
and declined in Roman times. 

C. KlotzBch, Epeirotinhe Gesch. bis sru 280 v. Chr. (1911); G. N. 
Cross, Fptrus (1930); M. P. Nilsson in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
1909, no, 4; Cardanos, Dodone et sesruines (1878); D. EvanKelidea 
in 'iirreipwTiKa XpovLted, 19351 N. G. L. Hammond in BSA 1934: 
II. Treidler, Epirus im Altertum (1917); H. H. Scullard, 7/?5 1945, 
58 ff. N.C. L.H. 


EPISTATES. (a) At Athens the hriaraTijs rdiv rrpv 
Tdv€tjjv, chosen daily by lot from the prytaneis, during 
his day of oflice held the State seal and keys, and in the 
fifth century B.c. presided in council and assembly. In 
the fourth century he selected the fsroedri by lot, and 
from them, also by lot, the iviaTaTqs tcjv npoihpasv 
who presided. Similar iirUrrarai are found in other 
Greek cities ; but sometimes the title is equivalent to the 
Athenian prytaneis. (6) In Ptolemaic Egypt the epistates 
was a royal official who administered justice in each 
nomos and sub-district. These officials were distinct 
from the emardrai rwv ^vXokitojv (see POLICE, GREEK), 
(c) In Ptolemaic Egypt the emtTTdrrjs Upov was the 
superintendent, probably appointed by the Crown, of a 
native temple, (d) In all Hellenistic kingdoms the 
emardTTjs was a high commissioner appointed by the 
king to control a subject city. He sometimes, perhaps 
generally, had a royal garrison to maintain public order. 
He frequently exercised an informal and in theory 
probably voluntary jurisdiction, settling suits out of 
court, preferably by arbitration. At I'hessalonica and 
at Scleuceia in Pieria he is known to have possessed a 
constitutional power of veto over legislation. 

On (d), M. Holleaux, liCfl 1933, 25-31; A. lleuss, Kli)s, Bciheft 
xxxix (1937), 23 ff. ; 58 ff. A. M. J. 

EPISTOLOGRAPHY, 5ee letters. 

\ 

EPISTULA AD PISONES, commonly known as Ars 
Poetica, see Horace. 

EPITADEUS, a Spartan ephor, who (probably soon 
after 400 B.c.) introduced a law authorizing the transfer 
of Spartan land-lots by gift or bequest, a method perhaps 
already much practised in secret. To this measure, and 
to the wealth accruing to Sparta after the Peloponnesian 
War, the concentration of the territory of Laconia and 
Messenia in a few hands (Arist. Pol. 2. 1270“) was mainly 
due. A. M. \V. 

EPITAPHIOS, a funeral speech, delivered, according to 
Athenian custom, by a citizen chosen on the grounds 
of his high moral and mental qualities (Thuc. 2. 34), at a 
public funeral of those who had fallen in battle. 

The conventional form comprised a tribute to the 
virtues of the dead, a summary of their country’s glorious 
achievements in the past, a consolation to their relatives, 
and an exhortation to the survivors to imitate their 
virtues. Thucydides professes to record in full the 
speech thus delivered by Pericles at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War. The speaker follows 
the usual form, except that, instead of enlarging on past 
history, he tells of the glories of Athens in her maturity. 

As a contrast to the impersonal austerity of Pericles 
we have the speech of Hype rides on Leosthenes and 
others who died in the Lamian War (322B.C.). Hyperides, 
who was an intimate friend of the dead general, shows 
deep personal feeling, and a unique feature of this speech 
is his reference to the hope of personal immortality. A 
passage in Lycur^s (Leoc. §§ 39-40) is in effect a 
condensed Epitaphios on the dead at Chaeronea. 

In addition to these genuine speeches we possess a 
florid fragment by Gorgias and a speech, composed 
under Gorgian influence, attributed to Lysias, which, 
though it cannot be referred with certainty to any 
definite occasion, may well be genuine (see J. Walz, ‘Der 
Lysianische Epitaphios’ (Philol. Suppl. 29. 4)). A similar 
composition attributed to Demosthenes is almost cer- 
tainly spurious. Finally Socrates in Plato’s Menexenus 
recites a funeral speech which, he affirms, was composed 
by Aspasia to be delivered by Pericles. J. F. D. 

EPITHALAMIUM, GREEK. The imOaXafiiov was 
strictly a song sung by young men and maidens before the 
bridal-chamber (Dion. Hal. Rhet p. 247), like the contents 
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of Sappho’8 Book 7, Theocritus 18, etc. It was distin- 
^lished from the ya^irjXios, which could be sung at any 
festival connected with a wedding (Bust. 1541. 49), and 
from the vfidvaioSf the processional song which accom- 
panied the newly wed couple to their home, and is 
described by Homer (//. 18. 491-6) and Hesiod {Sc, 
273-80). C. M. B. 

EPITHALAMIUM, LATIN. If Virgil’s fourth eclogue 
is excluded, there are extant some seventeen Latin verse 
epithalamia. Epithalamia by Calvus, Ticidas, and Ovid 
arc among those that have perished. The earliest and 
fuiest extant examples are the sixty-first and sixty-second 
poems of Catullus, who also in his sixty-fourth poem 
recounts the love and marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The 
influence of Sappho is discernible in Catullus, and 
her influence, direct or indirect, is sometimes suggested 
in the later rhetorical epithalamia of epic character. 
There are single examples by Statius, Ausonius (a cento), 
Paulinus of Nola, Ennodius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
and Luxorius (a cento). Antholof;ia Latina (Riese) 742 is 
an anonymous epithalamium. Claudian, Sidonius, and 
Dracontius have each left two epithalamia. A few verses 
by Gallienus are described as an epithalamium (S.H.A. 
Gallieni Duo ii. 8, and Anthologia Latina 71 1). The 
Medea of Seneca contains an epithalatnium (56-115) 
which may well have owed something to one in Ovid*s 
lost play with that title. 7 'he De nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii by Martianus Capella is in mixed prose and 
verse, and a thing apart. 

R. Keitzenatein, 'Die Hochzeit dea Peleiia und der Thetis’, fhrma 
XXXV (1900), 73-105; A. L. Wheeler, ‘Tradition in the Kpitha- 
lamium’, AJPhil. li (1930), 205-23; E. A. Manpelsdorff, Das 
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EPITHETS, DIVINE, In considering the very 
numerous surnames or epithets of gods it is necessary 
first to distinguish between those appearing only as 
literary (especially epic) ornaments and those known 
to have been used in cult. Thus we have no proof that 
Athena was ever addressed in ritual as yXavK<jaTns ; it is 
her stock epithet in Homer, Zeus* pet-name for her (//. 
8- 373 )- It seems unlikely that Ares was prayed to as 
ppoToXoLyos \ he is so addressed by Athena {II. 5. 31), 
which is a very different thing, and it is his stock epithet 
(as ibid. 846). In Latin such ornaments are abundant; 
thus in Virgil, Mars is durus {Ed. 10. 44); impius (G. i. 
5 1 1) ; indomitus{Aen. 2. 440) ; saeuus {Aen. 11. 153). These 
are certainly not cult-epithets, and in some cases the 
name of the god hardly means more than *war, strife*. 
The epithet is purely poetical in Aen, 9. 717, where he is 
called armipotens, and in 11, 8 where hellipotem is used 
instead of his name. But there are many border-line 
cases^ hard to decide. We have no instance of Athena 
being called Pallas in cult, yet it is not easy to suppose 
that so familiar a name was never used for her by wor- 
shippers; Zeus’ stock epithet, ‘cloud-gatherer*, appears 
in the voc,, v€tf>€Xriy€p€Ta, in epic in many places where 
it is syntactically a nom., strongly suggesting that its 
form had become fixed by some ancient liturgical phrase, 
which, however, is quite lost to us. Now and then an 
epithet is used to avoid mentioning an ill-omened name ; 
Hades in Sophocles, OC 1606, is Zeus and in 

Aesch. Supp, 231 he is even Zeus aXXos, 

2. But coming to those epithets which are guaranteed 
by their occurrence in liturgical formulae, dedications, 
and the oflficial names of temples, we may distinguish the 
following classes. (1) Purely local, meaning that the deity 
in question is worshipped, or has a temple or altar, at 
such-and-such a place. Thus Apollo AnXvos is simply 
Apollo who is worshipped in Delos, and differs from the 
P^hian, or any other similarly named Apollo, no other- 


wise than as Our Lady of Lourdes does from Our Lady 
of Loretto. Dionysus KvhaOijyaevs (Dittenberger, SIG 
109. 16 and elsewhere) is nothing but the Dionysus who 
has a cult in the Attic deme Kv^aOrjvaiov. The Bona Dea 
(q.v.) Subsaxana gives rather the address of her temple 
than any characteristic of her own; cf. St. Mary’s le 
Strand, St. Martin’s in the Fields. Such titles are of no 
more than topographical interest. At most they may 
tell us something of the history of the cult, if the title 
does not fit the immediate locality; a Demctcr 'EXevaia 
worshipped at Pheneos in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 15. i) mani- 
festly has something to do with the famous cult at 
Eleusis, and the local legend said as much. In like man- 
ner, the vow of a temple to Venus Erucina, i.e. the 
Aphrodite of Eryx, in Rome (Livy 22. 9. 10) was made 
by advice of a Sibylline and therefore Greek oracle. 
(2) Titles indicating association with another god. These 
are often of some historical importance, and at tirnCsS 
puzzling. Apollo KdpveLos {SIG 736. 34 and 69) has 
behind him a history of identification, cf. cahneia; 
Athena 'H^aLorLa (ibid. 227. 20) need surprise no one, 
in view of the resemblance of some functions of the two 
deities; but it is less easy to see why she had a temple 
at Megara under the title AlavrLs (Paus. i. 42. 4). In 
Latin these most characteristically take the form, not of 
an adjective applied to the god’s name but of a genitive 
following it, as in the much-quoted conprecationes (q.v.) in 
Gellius 13. 23 (22). 2, Luam Saturni, Salaciam Neptuni, 
Horam Quirini, etc. Here in all cases the first of the pair 
is the less important, and the phrases mean ‘Lua (etc.) 
who is associated with or belongs to the sphere of activity 
of Satumus (etc.)’, as is now pretty generally agreed. 
Adjectives are, however, used in the Tabulae Iguvinae^ 
as I A 3, luve Krapuvi {loui Grahouio), 8, Trcbe luvie 
{Trebo louio)^ though the meaning of the first adjective 
is not certain. (3) Undoubtedly the largest and most 
important class of epithets, however, have reference to 
the functions of the god or goddess, either in general or 
with reference to some particular occasion on which his 
or her power was manifest. Thus, Zeus has a great 
number of titles denoting his control of the weather and 
all that depends on it; he is Bpovrcjv^ Thunderer, Kc- 
pavvLog, God of the Thunderbolt, '' 0 /x/ 3 />tos‘, Sender of 
Rainstorms, 'Yerios', Rainer, and as a natural conse- 
quence Tcaipyds*, Farmer ; also OvpLos, God of Favourable 
Winds, and so forth. Examples may be had from Farncll, 
Cults (index under ‘Zeus’), and references there; the 
corresponding entry in the index to A. B. Cook’s treatise 
on Zeus would supply abundant instances of every kind of 
title mentioned in this article. Aphrodite has epithets 
denoting her power over the sexual life of mankind, as 
Afi^oXoyqpa, ‘delayer of old age’ ; her connexion with love 
whether licit or illicit, for example IldvbrjpLos ‘Goddess 
of the whole people’, in her Athenian worship as a deity 
of marriage (Famell, ii. 658), and on the other hand 
*EraLpa and even Ildpvri (ibid. 667). These last belong to 
an extremely curious sub-class in which the charac- 
teristics of the worshipper are transferred to the deity; 
both signify the goddess who is worshipped by harlots. 
Hera in like manner is called TlaiSt TeXela, and Xi^pa at 
her three shrines in Stymphalus, in other words Maid, 
Wife, and Widow (Paus. 8. 22. 2) ; she naturally received 
the worship of women of all ages and conditions. The 
local legend was somewhat at a loss to explain the third 
title, since Zeus cannot die, and invented a quarrel 
between the two leading to a separation; clearly the 
sense of such epithets was no longer remembered when 
Pausanias wrote. 

3* Of epithets referring to a particular manifestation 
of a god’s activity two Roman examples may be given. 
Mars Ultor (see Platner-Ashby, pp. 220, 329) owed 
his title to his supposed intervention on Augustus’ 
behalf at Philippi and apparently in the recovery of 
the standards taken by the Parthians. Jupiter’s titles 
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Gustos and Conservator (Tacitus, Hist 3. 74) refer inter 
alia to the thank-offerings made him by Domitian 
after his escape from the Vitellians when they took the 
Capitol. 

4 * Epithets having reference to the higher (moral or 
civic) qualities of a deity are not uncommon, though less 
80 than those which are due to his natural functions. It 
is to be noted that there is a tendency in later ages to read 
such qualities into an old title ; thus Athena Ilpovaia at 
Delphi, so named from the fact that her shrine was in 
front of the temple of Apollo, had so decided an inclina- 
tion to become ilpovoia that some manuscripts of Hero- 
dotus 8. 37. 2 have been infected by it. As genuine 
examples may be instanced Apollo 'Apx'^y€T’ 7 ]s (see 
AroLLo), Athena BovXaia (of the Senate), Venus Verti- 
cordia. 

5. Late hymns, for instance those of the Orphic 
collection, have a strong tendency to heap up epithets, 
including the most unheard-of and fanciful, e.g. no. 28 
(Abel), to Hermes. 

C. F. H. Uruchmann, Epitheta deorum quae apud poctas Graecos 
lc;^untur (Tcul)ner, iSy3); J. H. Carter, De deorum Romanorum 
fo^nnmimbus ('I'euhner, i8q8) and F.pith. dear. q. a. p. l.ntuios 
Irffuntur ('Feubner, 1902) are useful, but there is room tor a larj^e 
and exhaustive work. 11 . J. K. 

EPITOME (eTTiTOfir'i). I. GitEEic. The production of 
summaries or abbreviated versions of longer works, 
especially scientific works, was much practised in the 
post-classical era. Thus Pamphilus* Glossary was 
reduced from 95 books to 30, and then to 5. Strabo was 
often epitomized (GGM 2. 529 ff.). Aristophanes of 
Byzantium epitomized Aristotle’s Historia arnmalium, 
and the epitome was later epitomized by Sopatros. The 
first two books of Atlienaeus and part of the third survive 
only in an epitome. But the most important of all Greek 
epitomes is Proclus’ prose summary of the Epic CyclCf 
which has come down to us through Photius, and is a 
most important source for Greek mythology. J. D. D. 

IL Latin. In Rome the mental lethargy of late 
Imperial times betrayed itself in a demand for potted- 
history books. Works of the dimensions of Livy’s history 
dismayed the reading public and the demand was met in 
two ways: (i) by the breviariunij which aimed at giving 
a short and concise survey of history (see florus, 
AURI'LIUS VICTOR, F.UTROPIUS, RUFIUS FESTUS) ; (2) by the 
epitome, which offered condensed versions of, or extracts 
from, the works of others — an obvious danger to the sur- 
vival of the originals. Among the latter is the so-called 
Epitome Caesarum^ a hotch-potch account of Imperial 
history from Augustus to ^rheodosius which in the first 
eleven chapters betrays relationship with Aurtilius 
Victor’s Caesares. Another epitome is the work De viris 
illustribus urhis Hornae which is preserved along with the 
Caesares. This gives a history of regal and republican 
times in the form of biographies. From the style, 
omissions, and obscurities it is evidently an epitome 
whose source is probably independent of, and antecedent 
to, Livy. 

Apart from these we may regard as epitomizers L. 
Septimius, who contracted the last four books of his 
Dictys into one, and the so-called ‘Hegesippus’, who in 
his adaptation of Josephus* Jewish War compressed 
books 5, 6, and 7 of the original into one. We have, 
further, an epitomized version of Julius (q.v. 13) Valerius’ 
translation of the Alexander Romance. 

The Epitome Juliani is a sixth-century translation and 
an epitome of some 122 Novellae (Neapal Siard^eis) 
of Justinian. 

Epitomes did not always prevent the preservation of 
originals. Vitruvius and his abbreviator Faventinus have 
both survived. Two abridgements did not destroy 
Valerius Maximus. Pliny’s Natural History weathered 
epitomizing and excerpting. Half of Seneca’s Cow- 


traversiae and about three and a half decades of Livy 
are extant despite summaries. But in some cases the 
abridgement triumphed: e.g. Justinus supplanted his 
foundation Trogus. 

Cf. M. Galdi, UEpitome nella letteratura latina (1922). See 
PERiocHAB. L. R. P. and J. W. D. 

EPONA, a goddess associated with horses and mules, 
worshipped by the Romans, and sometimes held to be 
an old Italic divinity. But the name is purely Celtic. 
(Cf. Gaulish epo-redias^ ‘equorum domitores’ ; Breton 
ebeulf colt; Ir. ech, horse.) Epona is mentioned by 
Juvenal (8. 157) and several other authors. Numerous 
monuments are preserved, chiefly in eastern Gaul, 
northern Italy, and the regions of the Rhine and the 
Danube, and the dedications are mostly by soldiers. 
In fact the cult was transported so far by the army that 
it has been called 'the most widespread of Gaulish 
myths’. The goddess is represented as riding a horse or 
mare, or sitting among horses and mules and feeding 
them. She sometimes has the same symbols as the Deae 
Matres (q.v.), and the plural form EponabusQ^kc MatribuSy 
Campestribus) appears on one inscription. It is conjec- 
tured that a cult of the horse itself may have preceded 
the worship of the horse-goddess and been sup^Tseded 
by it. 

For references in texts :‘.nJ insc'nptions see A. Holder, AU- 
celtischer Sprachschatz.H.v. 'Epona*. 'I'he principal study of ihe cult 
IS by S. Rciniicb, in the Rnf. Arch. 3rd scr. xxvi, xxviii, xxxv, xl. 
For an attempt to explain the myth by Irish and Welsh stones see 
II. Hubert, in the AJelanf^es i endryn (1925), 187 ff. F. N. R. 

EPONIA, see FINANCE, GREEK, para. 6. 

EPONYMOI (tTTwvvfjLoi) arc those who give their name 
to anybody or anything. They were of three kinds in 
anticpiity. (i) Gods were the eponymoi of cities, as Apollo 
of ApoUonia and Athena of Athens. (2) Heroes were the 
eponymoi of tribes, demes, and families. WHicn Cleis- 
thenes divided the Athenians into ten tribes, the Delphic 
oracle chose ten Attic heroes to be their eponymoi\ 
forty-two other heroes became the eponymoi of the suc- 
cessive years of military service from 18 to 59. (3) In 
many cities the presiding magistrate was the eponyrn of 
the year, as the archon in Athens, the stephanephorus in 
Miletus, the consuls in Rome. J. E. F. 

EPOPEUS C Ettwttcvs ] corrupted to Epaphus by Hygi- 
nus. Fab. 7. i ; 8. 2-3), the king of Sicyon who protected 
Antiopc (q.v.). He is post-Homeric, first in the Cypria, 
where a version of his story was told in an episode 
(Proclus ap. Phot.). Eumclus (in Paus. 2. i. i) said that 
he was son of Alcieus the son of Helios, and father of 
Marathon, the eponyrn of the Attic region of that name. 

H. J. R. 

EPRIUS MARGELLUS, Titus Clodius. Born at 
Capua of humble parentage, he is first heard of as 
praetor peregrinus in A.D. 48. As legatus Lyciae he was 
guilty of extortion, but by bribery secured both his own 
acquittal and the exile of one of his accusers (57). In 66 
he was cos. suff. I, and in the same year, with Cossutianus 
Capito, he accused the Stoic Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus. For 
this Nero rewarded him with five million sesterces (c. 
£ 50,000). He was subsequently on terms of bitter enmity 
with Helvidius (q.v.) Priscus, who attempted to prosecute 
him in 70. For attacks by Helvidius upon him see Tac. 
Hist. 4. 6-8; 43. From 70 to 73 he was proconsul Asiae, 
and on his return cos. suff. II (May 74). He contihued 
to enjoy great influence with Vespasian until 79, when 
he conspired with Caecina Alienus and was forced to 
suicide. He was a biting and effective orator (Tac. Dial. 
5. 7; 8. I ; Ann. 16. 22 and 29). He also held the offices 
of augur, curio maximus, and sodalis Augustalis. 

PIR\ C 915. 


R. L. I. 
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EPULONESy the latest in date of the quattuor amplisstma 
collegia of Roman priests. They were first instituted in 
196 D.c. (Livy 33. 42. i), and were then three in number 
{tresviri epulones), the bill for their creation being brought 
in by C. Licinius Lucullus, then tribune of the plebs, 
who was himself one of the first members. Their 
business was to organize and supervise the epulum lovis 
and the similar public banquet which had by that time 
become a prominent feature of several festivals, as the 
Ludi Romani (cf. Cicero, De Or. 3. 73). They were later 
increased to seven and continued to be called septemviri 
epuloneSf although under Caesar their number became 
ten (Dio Cassius 43. 51. 9). 

WiBsowa, PK 423; 518; Mflrquardt-VVissowa, Slaatsverrv. iii*. 
347 ff. and references there. H. J. R. 

EPYLLION (eVdAAtov, diminutive of cttos), a literary 
type popular from Theocritus to Ovid, w^as a narrative 
poem of about 100 to 600 hexameters; the subject was 
usually taken from the life of a mythical hero t>r heroine, 
the love motif being prominent in later epyllia. Some 
dialogue and at least one speech generally appear. The 
distinctive feature is the digressif)n; this occurs in all 
extant epyllia except I'hcocntus' Hylas and the majority 
of the legends in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Usually intro- 
duced as a speech, less commonly as a description of a 
work of art, the digression makes a contrast to the main 
plot in either subject or details. Owing something to 
catalogue poems and Homeric hymns, the cpyllion was 
evolved in the Alexandrian age. Formal artistry, learned 
allusions, romantic and even morbid themes were in 
\'aiiong degree prominent. M'he epyllia of 'I'heocritus 
(Hylas j Heracliscus, and — if his — Herades Leontophonos) 
and of his school (Moschus’s Eurol)a and Ihon’s frag- 
mentary Achilh'is) arc mainly successions of exquisite 
pictures; plot and character-drawing are comparatively 
slight. Callimachus in the fragmentary Ilecale (published 
about the time when 'Fhcocritus died) developed a more 
complex plot. Dialogue was increased ; the character of 
Ilecale — possibly also of Theseus — ^was carefully con- 
structed ; the picturesque element, though not aban- 
doned, w as subordinated to the psychological. Euphorion 
(b. 276 H.C.), represented by some titles and fragments, 
wrote at least six epyllia. Allusive and obscure (Cic. 
Div. 2. 133), he probably dropped the picturesque ele- 
ment, popularized the criminal love-story, and concen- 
trated interest on the heroine. None of the other Greek 
epyllia are known. Parthenius (ist c. B.c.) may have 
written epyllia ; but his flepl epcuTLKWV rraOrj ^idr wv (thirty- 
six. prose love-stories, full of violence, treachery, and 
unfaithfulness, dedicated to Cornelius Callus for use 
€LS €Trq Kal cAcyctay) shows the morbid sensationalism 
preferred by Euphorion ’s successors. 

Latin epyllia followed either the idyllic or the psycho- 
logical type, cither Theocritus or Euphorion. The 
idyllic group (to which may have belonged Cicero’s 
Alcyone^ Calvus’ /o, and Cornificius’ Glaucus) is repre- 
sented by Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis, the Culex, and 
Virgil’s Aristaeus (in G. 4). Plot and character are 
indeed more developed in these than in the earliest 
epyllia; but their strength lies in graceful and vivid 
pictures. Catullus, however, while idyllic in main sub- 
ject, develops Ariadne’s character in the digression, thus 
introducing a novel point of contrast — an innovation 
followed by Virgil with the Orpheus and Eurydice 
digression in his Aristaeus. The Aristaeus shows the 
epyllion at its highest. Supremely natural, Virgil raises 
it (Out of the studied artificiality which hitherto encum- 
bered it. He excels his predecessors in technique, pathos, 
vividness; single lines or words often form pictures. 
The psychological group is typified by the Ciris, which 
narrates the love-inspired treachery of Scylla. Frequently 
learned and obscure, it is perhaps by Gallus. Epyllia 
by Gallus (probably indicated in Verg. EcL 6. 31 ff.; cf. 


F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils Frilhzeit, 1901, c. 2) and CinnaVs 
Zmyma were almost certainly similar. This type is 
brought to its climax by the epyllia in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. He makes some use of the picturesque 
method ; like Virgil he can construct scenes out of a few 
words. But he excels in the psychological development 
of the heroine, especially through a set speech. Occa- 
sionally rhetoric betrays him into unnaturalness ; but his 
diction has an easy flow, and his skill as a new teller of 
old stories is extraordinary. After Ovid, the epyllion was 
abandoned. The success of the Aeneid popularized epic, 
w hile the stock of epyllion subjects was almost exhausted. 
No one seemed original enough to develop historical or 
fictitious epyllia. 

M. M. Crump, Epyllion from Throcritus to Ovid (1931). 

A. M. D. 

EQUES, EQUESTER ORDO. Eques means firstly 
‘horseman’, ‘cavalryman’, secondly ‘knight’, a member of 
that second rank of nobility in Rome from which horse- 
men were drawn. Kquestcr or do was the collective name 
for those knights. The ordo ranked as one of the perma- 
nent classes of the Roman population, but lacked a 
regular political organ. 

2 . The general lines of the history of the knights are 
as clear as the detail is obscure. The eqnites were origin- 
ally the State cavalry, serving on horses provided liy the 
State (equo publico). Their function in the army was 
certainly more important than later. They were only 
distinguished as a class in so far as a certain census was 
considered necessary to maintain the position. Later, 
the equites equo publico sometimes proved insufficient for 
the need, and during the siege of Vcii (c. 400 n.c.) 
science for additional knights, equo suo, was added. Later 
still the Romans ceased to employ home cavalry to any 
extent and depended almost entirely on their allies. 
Small bodies of cavali'y were still attached to the legions, 
but the equites came to serve mainly in posts as officers. 
Until the age of the Gracchi there was nothing to prevent 
a senator from serving as a knight. Service was from the 
age of 17 to 46, and the pay was three times that of the 
infantryman; 10,000 sestertii were allotted for the pur- 
chase, 2,000 for the keep of the horses. The knights 
were reviewed at each lustrum by the censors, who could, 
as a mark of censure, order the horse to be sold. A 
public parade, transvectio, instituted in 312 B.C., took 
place every four years. 

3. Gaius Gracchus created a new order in the State, 
by excluding senators from service as knights, and by 
giving definite political functions to the class from which 
knights w'^cre drawn — certainly only completing a process 
that must have begun in the Second Punic War. He gave 
to the knights the scats on the juries, hitherto held by the 
Senate, and set them to collect the taxes of Asia; a 
regular equestrian census, usually assumed to have been 
400,000 sestertii, was probably established. Hence- 
forward, the knights were always rivals, often enemies 
of the Senate. Sulla was their enemy, Cinna their friend, 
Cicero the advocate of ‘concordia ordiniim’ — friendly 
collaboration of knights and Senate. The jury-seats, 
restored to the Senate by Sulla, were divided between 
senators, knights, and trihuni aerarii in 70 B.c. In 67 B.c. 
special seats in the theatre were re-assigned to the knights 
by L. Roscius Otho. As tax-collectors, the knights 
fought to secure easy contracts and a free hand in the 
provinces. The knights suffered heavily under the 
proscriptions. On several occasions proposals were made 
to recruit new members of the Senate from their ranks. 

4« In the comitia centuriata, under the ‘Servian Con- 
stitution*, there were eighteen centuries of knights, and 
from them the centuria praerogativa was chosen by lot. 
Twelve of these centuries certainly contained equites 
equo publico : the remaining six, known specially as the 
sex suffragia, may have included senators also. Later 
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antiquarians traced the whole system back to the kings. 
Romulus appointed 300 celeres {trossuli ) ; Tullus Hosti- 
lius, after incorporating Alba Longa, raised the number 
to 600; Tarquinius Priscus, hindered by an augur from 
increasing the centuries, doubled the numbers in each 
(6x200= 1,200). Servius Tullius treated these as 
twelve centuries and added six more, or, according to 
another account, found six and added twelve. But there 
is a very wide historical gap between the kingly period 
and the eighteen centuries that certainly existed in the 
late Republic (for a possible reference to twelve, and not 
eighteen, see Livy 43. 16. 14). 

5. Augustus revived the recognition and combined it 
with the transvectio, which now became annual. The 
corps of knights (tcAo?) was organized in turmae under 
seviri. Princes often held the title of princeps iuventutis 
(q.v.). The number was no longer restricted to 1800. 
The emperor could assign the equus puhlicus at will to any 
man of free birth, blameless character, and the necessary 
census of 400,000 sestertii. Men over thirty-five were 
allowed to return the horse, if they chose. The equester 
ordo, in its looser sense, included as well as equites equo 
publico n ex-knights and the sons of senators before they 
assumed senatorial rank. The distinctive marks of the 
ordo were the tunica with narrow border (angusticlavia) 
and the golden ring. 

6. From the knights the emperors drew officers for the 

army (tribunes and jurymen, procurators, and 

other civil servants. The crowns of the equestrian career 
were the prefectures of the Praetorian guard and of 
Egypt. Hadrian extended their employment at the 
expense of freedmen and gave them such posts as a 
ratiombus and ab epistulis. The knights steadily gained 
at the expense of the Senate, and, in the third century, 
displaced senators from many provincial posts and from 
the military commands. In the fourth century the knights 
survived as a social order, but with diminished political 
importance. 

KOblcr, PW, 8.V.; A. Stein. Der rdmische Ritteratand (1927); 
C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the 
Roman Empire (Princeton, 1915). H. M. 

EQUIRRIA, see mars. 

EQUITES SINGULARES I2V1PERATORIS, pro- 
bably created by the Flavians, were a mounted body- 
guard of the emperor. Chiefly Germans and Pannonians, 
they numbered at first 500 and later 1,000. Legally their 
status was that of Auxilian but in practice they formed 
part of the Praetorian guard. They had their own camp 
near the Lateran under the command of two Praetorian 
tribunes. 

A. von Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung itn rdmischen Heere (1908). 

H. M, D. P. 

ERANOS. In Homer and later authors this word meant 
a meal to wliich each partner contributed his share ; but 
from the fifth century B.c. it was mostly a loan, free of 
interest, given to an individual by a number of friends. 
Creditors could form a club under an dpx^pavos, 
epavdpxqSt or TrpoardTrjs epdvwv, who paid out the loan 
and received it in repayment. Each partner’s claim was 
transferable, and repayment of sums greater than the 
original loan could be agreed upon, so that an eranos 
could be profitable business. Papyri from Alexandria 
suggest that this type of loan was often used by Hellen- 
istic Jews to evade the biblical prohibition of interest. 

£. Leider, Det Handel von Alexandria (1933), 82 f.: E. Ziebarth, 
PWn 8.V, F. M. H. 

ERASISTRATUS of Ceos, physician, lived in Alexan- 
dria together with and after Herophilus (first half of the 
3rd c. D.c.). His school still flourished in Galen's time ; 
his books were read as late as the fourth century a.d. A 
scholar and philosopher rather than a practitioner, 
Erasistratus became more and more interested in scientific 


research, which included even quantitative experiment; 
working incessantly, he tried to complete his knowledge 
and did not shrink from admitting earlier mistakes. On 
the basis of the Democritean atomism and in connexion 
with Straton’s system he apparently developed original 
ideas (e.g. that of a discontinuous vacuum); although 
relying on mechanistic principles of explanation, such as 
the horror vacui^ he also believed that nature does nothing 
in vain. His anatomical studies led to the clear distinc- 
tion of sensory and motor nerves ; in post-mortem dissec- 
tions he recognized the changes of the body due to 
disease; he was interested in comparative anatomy. In 
physiology he studied the growth of the body and the 
process of digestion; he theorized on the flow of the 
blood through the veins and that of the pneuma through 
the arteries. All diseases he explained by one cause, viz. 
plethora, repletion of the body through undigested 
nutrition ; yet he did not neglect the local differences of 
illness nor the constitution of the patient. In therapy 
he emphasized the dietetic method and violently opposed 
phlebotomy and purgation. 
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ERATOSTHENES of Cyrene (c, 275-194 B.c.), pupil 
of Callimachus and Lysanias, after spending several years 
at Athens, where he came under the influence of Arcesi- 
laus and Ariston, accepted the invitation of Ptolemy 
Euergetes to succeed Apollonius Rhodius as head of the 
Alexandrian Library. The most versatile scholar of his 
time, he was the first to call himself (f}iXo\ 6 yos, By the 
Alexandrian specialists he was styled jS^ra, ‘second-rate’, 
and TrevraOXoSn ‘all-rounder’. 

Works, i. Literary criticism. Opposing the allegorical 
interpretation of Homer, he maintained that a poet wishes 
to charm, not to instruct. His most important work of 
scholarship was the treatise On Ancient Comedy, in at 
least twelve books; this was not a chronological study, 
but consisted of discussions of literary, lexical, historical, 
and antiquarian matters, and dealt with problems of the 
authorship and production of plays. He corrected Lyco- 
phron and Callimachus, and his work was much used by 
Aristophanes Byz. for his editions of the comic poets and 
by Didymus for his lexicon of comedy. His KaraarepL- 
opLoi treated the constellations and their mythology ; the 
extant work of this name is probably not genuine. 2. 
Chronology. Xpovoypa^Lai represented the first scientific 
attempt to fix iht aates of political and literary history. 
He also compiled a list of Olympian victors. 3. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography. Besides investigating 
arithmetical and geometrical problems (cf. his ‘sieve’ 
method of finding prime numbers), he dealt in Platonicus 
with mathematical definitions and with the principles of 
music, and he wrote geometrical works On Means and 
Duplication of the Cube. In his treatise On the Measure^ 
ment of the Earth he treated mathematical geography, 
calcvUating with a high degree of accuracy the circum- 
ference of the earth and the magnitude and distance of 
the sun and moon. He was the first systematic geographer, 
and his Geographica (rewypatfstKa), in which he sketched 
the history of the subject and dealt with physical, mathe- 
matical, and ethnographical geography, is often men- 
tioned, sometimes disapprovingly, by later geographers, 
e.g. Strabo. 4. Philosophy. His essays had perlups a 
mainly ethical interest. He wrote also a history of philo- 
sophy. 5. Poetry. His short epic Hermes described the 
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birth of the god, his youthful exploits, and his ascent to 
the planets. The short epic Anterinys or Hesiod dealt 
with the death of Hesiod and the punishment of his 
murderers. [Longinus] (SubL 33. 5) praises the elegy 
Erigone, which told myth of Erigonus and his 
daughter. 

FGrH ii D 241 (1929-30); G. Bcmhardy, Eratostheniea 
C. Strecker, De I^cophrone Euphronio Eratosthene comicorum inter- 
pretibtis (1884); T. L. Heath, A Manual of Greek Mathematics 
(1931); E. Hiller, E. carminum reliquiae (1872); T. IJ. Powell, Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina (1925); [Catasterismi], A. Olivieri in Mytho- 
graphi Graeci iii. i (1897); Sir E. H. Dunbury, History of Ancient 
Geography I. xvi (1879) ; H. Berber, Geschichte der aissenschaftlichen 
Gcographie der Griechen* 406 fT. ; 441 If. (1903). J. F. L. 

EREGHTHEUM, the third outstanding building on 
the Athenian Acropolis, begun in 421 b.c. and finished, 
after a lapse, in 407 b.c. ; built of Pentelic marble, with 
friezes of black Eleusis stone to take applied white 
marble relief sculpture. Exact details of its construction 
are known from a contemporary inscription. It is 
tempting to accept W. Ddrpfeld’s restoration of the 
original design as a long rectangular building with pro- 
jecting porches placed centrally on the sides, but there 
are no certain evidences of this. The main structure is 
divided into four compartments : the largest (east cella) 
has a prostyle-hexastyle Ionic portico; the west end is 
closed by a wall with engaged columns and comer piers. 
At this end is a unique and boldly projecting (though 
small) south feature — the ^porch of the maidens*, with 
draped female figures (caryatids) serving as supports — 
and, nearly opposite on the north side, a still more boldly 
projecting porch with Ionic columns (partly reassembled 
in early twentieth century) standing on a lower level and 
having the tallest Order of the whole composition. 
Though the general form of the Erechtheum hardly 
conveys a homogeneous impression, the perfection of 
the design of its porches, and its beauty of detail — ^the 
capitals on north and cast, the carved wall bands and the 
north door being unrivalled — make it the most notable 
Greek Ionic building in existence. See alcamenes. For 
the origin of the Erechtheum see erechtheus. 

G. P. Stevens and J. M. Paton, The Erechtheum (U.S.A. 1927). 

T. F. 

ERECHTHEUS C EpexOevs)^ a fabulous king of Athens, 
often confused with Erichthonius (see athena) and per- 
haps identical with him originally. Like him, Erech- 
theus was son of Earth and reared by Athena, Iliad 2. 
547 ff., where his worship is mentioned (for which see 
Famell, Hero^CultSf ii; Cults i. 393; iv. 47-52). Cf. 
Od. 7. 80 f., from a comparison of which with the other 
Homeric passage it would seem that Athena and Erech- 
theus were honoured together in a predecessor of the 
historical Erechtheum (the old royal palace?). The 
chief legend of Erechtheus concerns his daughters, of 
whom there were three (Eur. fr. 357 Nauck ; Ion 10 adds 
a fourth, Creusa q.v. i). They included Chthonia (Erech- 
theus* children vary greatly from one account to another, 
for obvious genealogical reasons); when Eumolpus (q.v.) 
the Thracian, son of Poseidon and Chione, invaded 
Attica, Erechtheus inquired of Delphi how he might 
win the victory. He was told that he should do so if he 
sacrificed one of his daughters. Chthonia, therefore, was 
sacrificed by consent of her mother Praxithea, probably 
by her own also, the story forming the plot of Euripides* 
Erechtheus, known by its frequent citations in later 
authors (to those quoted in Nauck, 464 ff. add Hyginus, 
Fab. 46 and 238. 2, and Rose ad locc.). The other 
daughters killed themselves; Erechtheus’ own fate is 
variously told. 

H. J. R. 

ERETRIA, a dty of Euboea, mentioned in the Homeric 
Catalogue. Eretria planted colonies on the north Aegean 
coasts, especially at PaUene. A great trading centre and 


rival of Chalcis, it was defeated in the struggle for control 
of the Lelantine plain, and declined in importance, 
though Aristagoras of Miletus sought its aid for the 
Ionic revolt against Persia. In the avenging expedition sent 
by Darius the city was besieged and burnt. Circa 445 
B.c. Athens planted a colony, but in 411 Eretria revolted 
with the rest of Euboea. A member of the second Athen- 
ian Confederacy (378-377), it again revolted (349), and 
subsequently was the victim of Athenian and Mace- 
donian intrij^es. In the second Macedonian war Quinc- 
tius Flamininus sacked the city, which after the Roman 
victory was nominally free. Eretria took little part in the 
struggle of the Greek leagues against Rome, and in the 
time of Augustus still ranked as the second city of 
Euboea (q.v.). W. A. L. 

ERETRLAy SCHOOL OF, founded by Menedemus 
(q.v.) as a continuation of the school of Elis, is mentioned 
by Diog, Laert. 1. 17-19 ; 2. 105 ; 126; Strabo 9. 393 ; Cic. 
Acad. 2. 129. Menedemus had a large following, but only 
one follower, Ctesibiua, is known by name. The last 
trace of the school is in the title of a work of the Stoic 
Sphaerus against it. W. D. R. 

ERICHTHONIUS, an Attic hero, usually son of 
Hephaestus; for the circumstances of his birth, see 
ATHENA. But Apollodorus (3. 187), says 'some* name 
Atthis daughter of Cranaus as his mother. Being bom, 
he was taken care of by Athena, who put him into a 
chest and gave him into the charge of the daughters, or 
a daughter, of Cecrops (q.v. ; Eur. Ion 21 ff. ; 270 ff., and 
later authors, as Apollod. ibid. 189; Hyg. Fab. 166. 4-5); 
all agree that they opened the chest, which Athena had 
forbidden them to do, and then out of fright (because 
the child had wholly or partly serpent form or had a 
serpent with him) or driven mad by the anger of the 
goddess, leapt off the Acropolis and so were killed. Or 
the serpent killed them (Apollod. ibid.). This scene is 
not very common in art, but the birth is a fairly popular 
subject, see Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei iii. 
95 and plate 1 37. Erichthonius became king of Athens, 
fostered the cult of Athena (Apollod. ibid.), received 
from Athena two drops of the blood of the Gorgon 
(q.v.), of which one poisoned and the other healed 
(Eur. Ion 999 ff.), and was the inventor or introducer of 
sundry things, as chariot-driving ([Eratosth.] Catast. 13 ; 
Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 13; hence he is sometimes identified 
with the constellation Auriga), silver (Hyg. Fab. 274. 4). 
He is often confused with Erechtheus (q.v.). H. J. R. 

ERIDANUS CHpibavos), mythical river, having Elec- 
tndes (Amber-) Islands at its mouth. Named by Hesiod 
(Theog. 338) as a real river, the Eridanus was placed 
first in unknown northernmost Europe, or in western 
Europe, flowing into the Northern Ocean. Herodotus 
(3. 1 15) and Strabo (5. 215) doubted its existence. 
Aeschylus called it 'Spanish’, meaning the Rh6ne (see 
Plin. HN 37. 32). 

Greek authors from the time of Pherecydes agreed to 
identify the Eridanus with the Po, and Roman writers 
followed suit (since there are no islands at the mouth 
of the Po, some authors sought these in the east Adriatic). 
The description of the Eridanus as an amber-river may 
embody the memory of an early amber-route from Jut- 
land up the Elbe and Rhine (Rhenus) and down the 
Rhfine (Rhodanus) or across the Alps to north Italy (see 
amber). E- H. W, 

ERIGONE CHpiyovTjj), in mythology, (i) daughter of 
Icarius (q.v.), loved by Dionysus, who approached her 
disguised as a grape-cluster (Ov. Met. 6. 125). When 
she found her father’s body she hanged herself, and the 
Athenian virgins began to do the same till her ghost was 
appeased by the alcjpa and other honours (Hyginus, Fab. 
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130 and Poet. Astr. 2. 4; cf. Rose, Greek Myth} 154 f.). 
(2) Daughter of Aegisthus (q.v.) by CJytaemnestra(q.v.). 
She was rescued by Artemis from Orestes (q.v.), who 
had killed her brother Alctes and wanted to kill her. and 
made a priestess in Attica (Hyg. Fab. 122. 3). According, 
however, to Cinacthon ap. Paus. 2. 18. 6, Orestes had 
by her an illegitimate son Pentliilus. H. J. R. 

ERINNA, poetess, of the Dorian island of Telos (Suid. 
s.v. **Hpivva)f who probably lived at the end of the fourth 
century D.C., not, as Suidas says, in the time of Sappho, 
since her art shows affinities to that of Theocritus, and 
Asclepiades seems to have edited her work (Anth. Pal. 
7. ii). Writing in local Doric with a few Acolisms, she 
was famous for her Distaff {* HXaKdrri), a poem in 300 
hexameters in memory of her friend Baucis. Remains of 
this on a papyrus have recently been added to the few 
lines known from quotations, and show that in it Erinna 
described experiences of girlhood shared with Baucis and 
lamented her death. The title may refer to the time of 
spinsterhood which it describes. She herself died at the 
age of nineteen {Anth, Pal. 7. ii. 2). There also survive 
three epigrams, one dedicatory {Anth. Pal. 6. 352) and 
two inscriptions for Baucis’ tomb {Anth. Pal. 7. 710 and 
712). A line from what seems to have been a Propemp- 
ticon (fr. 2) is of doubtful authenticity (Ath. 283d). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. i. 4, pp, 207-13; M.ias, in 
Hermes U() (1934), 206-9. Criticism: C. M. liowra, in Greek t'oeiry 
anti Life (1936), 325-42, C. M. H. 

ERINYES, spirits of punishment, avenging wrongs 
done to kindred, especially murder within the family or 
clan (cf. ouESTiiLs, alcmaeon), but also lesser offences 
(see //. 9. 454, 571 ; 15, 204), even against those who arc 
no kin but have a claim on our pity (beggars, Od. 17. 475, 
though there it is rather hoped than stated that there are 
such avengers for them if wronged). They once stop a 
violation of the course of nature {11. 19. 418), where they 
silence the horse Xanthus, given human utterance 
temporarily by Hera (407), Hence the dictum of Hera- 
clitus (fr. 29 Bywater — 94 Diels-Kranz), that if the sun 
left his course the Erinyes would find him. But these 
passages go much beyond popular ideas, more in keeping 
with which are their associations with oaths {II. 19. 259; 
Hesiod, Op. 803-4). 

I'his early connexion of the Erinyes w^ith offences other 
than manslaying makes against Rohde’s theor^^ {Psyche^ i. 
270) that originally an Erinys is the ghost of the person 
slain, though this will fit the other facts (close connexion 
with blood guilt, greater importance of the Erinyes of an 
elder brother or a parent, doubtful potency of those of a 
beggar; see the Homeric passages above) very well. It is 
on the whole more reasonable to suppose that they were 
from the first curses, actual or conditional, personalized, 
as Farnell argues {Cults v. 438-9), since a curse (cf. 
curses) is not a mere form of words but the stirring up of 
mysterious powers which work automatically when once 
set going. They are early associated with Earth (Hesiod, 
Theog. 185; cf. II. 19. 259), which helps to explain 
Dcmeter Erinys (cf. demeter), an carth-goddess, as 
repository of powers of vengeance. As they regularly 
work by disturbing the mind (Od. 15. 233-4), under- 
standable that very similar deities are called Maniai 
(Paus. 8. 34. i). Being of the earth, they are often con- 
fused with kindlier powers who send fertility, Eumenides, 
UefjLvai^ etc.; their cult under their own name is ex- 
tremely rare (see Famell, ibid. 437 ff.). H. J. R. 

ERIPHUS, Middle Comedy poet, as the two mytho- 
logical titles, A LoXos and McAij8oca, suggest. 

FCG iii. 556 ff.; CAP ii. 428 ff. 

ERIS, personification of strife (discord, rivalry, com- 
petition ; there are two kinds, one bad and one good, the 
latter being emulation between fellow-workers, Hesiod, 


Op. 1 r ff.). Generally, however, she is definitely Strife. 
7 'hus she accompanies Ares in Homeric battle-scenes, as 
//. 4. 440-1, where she is Ids sister and companion; 
Theog. 225 ff., she is daughter of Night and mother of 
Battles, Slaughters, Disputes, Lawlessness, etc. 

She emerges into fuller mythical personality in the 
Cypria. Zeus, having decided on the Trojan War, to 
relieve Earth of the burden of so many human being.s 
(fr. I Allen), lets Eris be present at the marriage of 
Pclcus and Thetis (qq.v.). There she stirs up a quarrel 
between the goddesses as to which is the most beautiful, 
tills leading to the Judgement of Paris {see Paris) and so to 
the war. But the details are uncertain ; we have no written 
pre-Alexandrian authority for the ‘apple of Discord*. 
In Hyginus, Fab. 92. i, from a Greek source perhaps 
about contemporary with the Emperor Claudius (see 
Rose, Hygini Fabulae, p. viii), Eris (Discordia) comes to 
the door, throw's in an apple, and says the most beautiful 
may pick it up; other authorities (listed by v. Sybel in 
Roschcr’s Lexikon i. 1338. 50 ff.) make her inscribe the 
apple ‘for the fairest’. This is obvious Mdrchm {see 
folktales), but when it was added to this myth is 
unknown. II. J. R. 

EROS, god of love in Greek mythology. Eros personi- 
fied does not occur in Homer, but the Homeric passages 
in which the word eras is used give a clear idei of the 
original significance. It is the violent physical ' desire 
that drives Pans to Helen, Zeus to ITera, and shakes the 
limbs of the suitors of Penelope ill. 3. 442 ; 14. 295 ; Od. 
18. 212). A more refined conception of this E. who 
affects mind and body appears in the lyric poets of the 
sixth and seventh centuries B.c. Because his power 
brings peril he is pictured as cunning, unmanageable, 
cruel (Aleman 36 Diehl; Ibycus 6 Diehl; Sappho 137 
Diehl; Theog. 1231); in Anacreon and in vase-paintings 
he smites the lovestmck one with an axe or a whip 
{Dcltion (1927-8), 106). He comes suddenly like a wind 
and shakes his victims (Sappho, Ihycus); Furtwiingler 
recognized a pictorial equivalent of this image in the E. 
w'ho carries off a girl on vases and gems. E. is playful, 
but he plays with frenzies and confusion. On the other 
hand, E. symbolizes all attractions which provoke love. 
He is young and beautiful, he walks over flowers, and the 
roses are ‘a plant of E.* of which he makes his crowm 
{Anacrcontea 53. 42). He is sweet and warms the heart 
(Aleman loi Diehl). Sappho sums up his essence, calling 
him ‘bitter-sweet’, 

2 . Already Hesiod connects E. with Aphrodite (q.v. 
para. 3 and see Theog, 201), but many authorities hold 
this connexion not to be original. With Himeros and 
Pothos he is a constant companion of Aphrodite, although 
he can appear with any god, whenever a love story is 
involved, e.g. as dpiefidaXfis at the marriage of Zeus and 
Hera (A. D. Nock, CR 1924, 152). 

3. Hesiod seems to have transformed the Homeric 
conception of E. Although he describes E. in terms 
almost identical with Homer as the god who ‘loosens the 
limbs and damages the mind’, he also makes him to- 
gether with Earth and Tartarus the oldest of gods, all- 
powerful over gods and men. Building on this idea of 
E. as a cosmic principle Parmenides found a place for 
E. (Diels, Vorsokr} i. 243, fr. 13), perhaps as the power 
which leads contrasts together ? This philosophic concep- 
tioji contributed to the Euripidean picture of omnipotent 
Eros (Ath. 13. 561), took abstruse mythological shape in 
Orphic cosmogonies (Ar. Av. 693), and formed the back- 
ground for the famous Platonic discussions of £. in 
Symposium and Phaedrus. 

4m Hellenistic poets continue the more playful con- 
ception of Anacreon and sing the tricks which E. plays 
on mortals, the tribulations of those who try to resist 
him, and the punishments which he receives for his 
misdeeds. His bow and arrows, first mentioned by 
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Euripides {I A 548 f.), play a great part in these accounts. 
Me becomes a humanized genre figure in Rococo style. 
Frequently a plurality of Erotes is introduced (Athen. 
13. 562; Anacreontea\ Anth. Pal.\ Ap. Rh. 3. 114). 
The usage originated because the Greeks drew no sharp 
distinction between love passion and the god who sym- 
bolized it; both could multiply. For the relation of E. to 
Psyche see psyche. E. had some old cults and enjoyed 
much individual worship. He was always the god of love 
directed towards female as well as male beauty. Hence 
his images in the gymnasia, his cult by the Sacred Band 
in Thebes (Ath. 13. 561 ; 602), and the altar in Athens 
erected by the lover of Hippias (Ath. 13. 602 d). As a 
god of fertility E. is celebrated in the very old cult in 
Thespiae, and in the joint cult with Aphrodite on the 
north slope of the Athenian Acropolis. In Thespiae E. 
was represented by an aniconic image ; in Athens phallic 
symbols have been found in the sanctuary. In both cults 
festivals were celebrated; that in Thespiae was called 
Krotidia. '^I’he festival in Athens was celebrated in the 
spring month of Munichion (O. Broneer, Hesperia 1932, 
P- 31; 1935* P- 125). In Philadelphia the worshippers 
called themselves Erotes after the god. In Athens a 
procession of Erotes is represented on a relief performing 
the functions of worshippers. Another cult centre was 
Parion in Mysia. 

5. In art Eros grows young. He begins as a fairly 
grown up boy in the archaic period, is a young boy in 
classical art, and becomes a playful putto in the Hellenistic 
age. 

O. Wafler in P\\\ s.v.; A. H Cook, ZeusW. 2 (1925), 1039; C. T. 
SclUnan, BSA 1923-4, 87; P. Fncdlandcr, Studi e testt (i9l9)» SI- 

G. M. A. H. 

EROS, Staberius, see staberius. 

EROTIAN, grammarian and doctor of the Ncronian 
age, compiled an extant glossary to Hippocrates. 

EROTOPAEGNIA, see laevius. 

ERUCIUS (*EpvKio<;), author of fourteen epigrams in 
the Anthology, came from Cyzicus, but bore a Roman 
name. His career and character are little known; but he 
attacks Parthenius (Anth. Pal. 7. 377) and he seems to 
imitate Virgil’s Arcades amho (EcL 7. 3 = Anth. Pal, 6. 
96. 1), although it is very rare for a Greek to copy Roman 
poetry. Thus he was writing about the beginning of the 
Principate, 30 B.c, His poems are chiefly suave little 
dedications and anecdotes. 

C. Cichoriua, R 6 m. Stud. viii. 3 (1922). G. H. 

ERYCIAS, ERYCIUS, wc erucius. 

ERYSICHTHON, in mythology, son of Triopas, of 
Dotion in 'Phessaly. Wanting timber, he was so mis- 
guided as to start cutting down a sacred grove of Demeter, 
though warned not to do so by the goddess herself in 
human form. He was thereupon plagued with insatiable 
hunger, to satisfy which he ruined himself and all his 
household. Thus far Callimachus (Get. 23 ff.); the tale 
can be traced back no earlier than Hcllanicus (Crusius 
in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 1373. 56), Lycophron (1393, 
where see schol. ; cf, Ov. Met. 8, 847 ff.) says he had a 
daughter Mestra, granted by her lover Poseidon power 
to change shape. She was sold in various beast-forms, 
escaped and came back to be resold, and he lived on the 
proceeds. See Zielinski in Philol. 1 . 138 ff. = Iresione ii. 
1 ff. H. J. R. 

ERYTHEIA, ‘the red, or blushing, one’, i.e. sunset- 
coloured. Name of (i) one of the Hesperides (Apollod. 
2. 1 14). (2) The daughter of Geryon, and also his island 
(Steph. Byzant., s.v. ; Paus. 10. 17. 5); for both (i) and 
(2) see HERACLES. 


ERYTUS, see echion (2). 

ERYX, an Elymian settlement and a mountain (Monte 
'San Giuliano) above Drepana in west Sicily. Dependent 
on Segesta in the fifth century B.C., Eryx was occupied 
later by the Carthaginians, though temporarily seized by 
P^Trhus (278 or 277). Phoenician masons’ marks arc 
found on the walls, and Punic legends appear on the 
coinage from the fourth century. The Elymian settle- 
ment, perhaps on a lower height than the famous temple 
of Astarte- Aphrodite- Venus (where is the modem town 
of S. Giuliano), was evacuated in 259, when the in- 
habitants were transferred to Drepana. L. Junius seized 
both heights and established a fort on the lower slopes to 
isolate Drepana (248). Ilamilcar Barca captured the 
old town, but not the Temple and lower fort (244); thus 
he failed to relieve Drepana, although maintaining his 
position until 241. On recent somewhat disappointing 
excavations in the Temple area see JHS 1936, 218-20. 

H. H. S. 

ESQUILINE. The name, in the form ^Esquiliae (from 
ex-rolo^ cf. inquilinus)^ denoted the eastern plateau formed 
in Rome by monies Oppius and Cispius, the regio Esquilina 
being the second of the Republican Four Regions (Varro, 
Ling. 5. 49-50). Under the Kings and much later it was 
used as a cemetery (von Duhn, Italische Grdberkunde i. 
468), ultimately for paupers (Hor. Sat. i. 8. 8-13). It 
was included by the Republican Wall and provided later 
sites for Nero’s Golden House and Trajan’s Thermae. 
Under Augustus the name was applied to Regio V, 
outside the Republican Wall, containing various gardens 
and the Scssorium, an imperial residence, ’’i'he Arch of 
Gallienus (CIL vi. 1106) recalls the porta Esquilina of 
the Republican Wall. I. A. R. 

ETEOBUTADES, see nuTES (2). 

ETEOCLES, (i) an ancient king of Orchomenus, 
founder of the local cult of the Charites (Paus. 9. 34. 
9 ff.). (2) In mythology, the elder son of Oedipus (q.v.). 
After the blinding and retirement of their father, he and 
his brother Polynices twice insulted him, once by setting 
before him certain vessels which had belonged to Laius 
and once by giving him a portion of meat less honourable 
than a king should have (Cyclic Thebais, frs, 2 and 3, 
Allen). He therefore cursed them (for conjectural details, 
see Rose, Handbook of Greek Myth.^ 221, n. 28), and the 
curse was fulfilled thus. He and Polynices agreed to 
reign in alternate years, Eteocles taking the first year. 
Polynices left Thebes and married Argeia(5ce adrastus). 
At the end of the year Eteocles would not give up his 
throne ; Polynices returned with the Sevens and the two 
brothers met and killed each other. See references in 
Rose, loc. cit. II. J- R. 

ETEOCLUS, son of Iphis, a somewhat obscure Argive 
hero. At a fairly early stage of the tradition he seems to 
have replaced Parthenopaeus (q.v.) as one of the Seven 
against Thebes, cf. adrastus (see Paus. 10. 10. 3). Then 
Aeschylus (Sept. 458) or his authority included both him 
and Parthenopaeus, apparently so as to be able to leave 
Adrastus out of the actual assault; hence later writers 
(as Soph. OC 1316 and Eur. Supp. 872) use the same 
list. 

See Wilamowitz-MocUcndorff, Aischylos Interpretationen (191^, 
100. H. J. R. 

ETHIOPIA, the land of the Ethiopians or ‘Burnt- 
Faced Men’, was a name usually applied by the Greeks 
to any region in the far south (but north of the Equator). 
Under the influence perhaps of Homer (Od. i. 22, etc.), 
who distinguished between Western and Eastern Ethio- 
pians, Aeschylus (Supp, 284-6) made the Ethiopians 
extend to India, and Herodotus (cap. 3, 17-23 ; 7. 69-70) 
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distinguished between the woolly-haired Ethiopians 
(negroes) and the straight-haired ones (primitive Indians). 
The tendency to confuse Ethiopians with Indians con- 
tinued throughout ancient times (e.g. in Aesch. Supp. 
284 ff.). But from Herodotus onward Ethiopia designated 
especially the lands south of Egypt — Nubia, Sennaar, 
Kordofan, and north Abyssinia, This country was visited 
since 665 b.c. by the Greeks, some of whom penetrated 
in the wake of Cambyses as far as Korosko, and various 
Ethiopian peoples became known in Greece by their 
tribal names. Under the Ptolemies the African coast was 
explored by sea as far as Somaliland and Cape Guarda- 
fui ; the Blue and the White Nile and the Atbara were 
clearly distinguished {see Nile) ; and the Ethiopian city of 
Mero€ (q.v.) received a veneer of Hellenic culture (Diod. 
3. 38 ff. ; Strabo 16. 773-4 ; 785-7). An Ethiopian raid into 
Egypt (25 B.c.) was repelled by the Romans, who estab- 
lished a frontier area from Assuan and Maharrakah. In 
the first century a.d. a powerful Ethiopian State arose in 
Abyssinia {see axumis). 

E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Sudan (1907); P. Paulit9chl<e, 
Oeogr, Erjorschung des afrikanischen Konlinenls (1884). E. H. W. 

ETRUSCANS, the most important of the numerous 
peoples which compose the mosaic of early Italy. *The 
renown of their name filled the whole length of Italy 
from the Alps to the Sicilian Strait* (Livy i. 2. 5). 
Servius, however, is mistaken when he infers {ad Aen. 
10. 145) that they subjugated the whole peninsula. At 
the time of their widest power, 500 B.C., they had not 
penetrated south of Salerno, beyond which the way 
was barred by their commercial rivals and bitter enemies 
the Greeks. On the Adriatic side no trace of an Etruscan 
has been found from at least Ascoli to Otranto. Therefore 
they never politically dominated more than a third of 
Italy. 

2. To their original territory (modem Tuscany) they 
soon added by conquest and settlement Umbria and 
Latium. A further extension into Campania was complete 
by c. 550. The trans-Apennine colonies from Milan to 
Bologna were founded just before 500 B.c. But at this 
moment the incipient empire began to crumble. Greeks 
and Romans struck the first blows. The war which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Tarquins from Latium was 
quickly followed by the campaign in which Aristodemus 
(q.v. 3) drove the Etruscans out of Campania. Hieronof 
Syracuse helped to destroy the common enemy in the 
naval battle of Cumae, 474 B.c. Twenty years later the 
Syracusans captured Corsica and Elba. Already in 480 
B.c. had begun the bitter duel between Veii and Rome 
which ended only in 396 B.c. The Gauls destroyed the 
young colonies in the region of the Po about 390 B',c. 
Thus, early in the fourth century only the core of their 
original settlements remained in Etruscan hands, and 
these were lost piecemeal to Rome in the next two hun- 
dred years. This decline was due in part to the Etrus- 
cans’ incapacity for united military or political action: 
their confederation of twelve cities was formed for re- 
ligious purposes alone. So Rome was able to subdue all 
their great cities, Caere, Tarquinii, Vulci, one by one. 

3* To a great extent this individualism may be traced 
to the circumstances of the original settlement. Modem 
opinion has rallied to the view almost universally held 
in antiquity that the Tyrseni or Tyrrheni were colonists 
from Asia Minor, if not perhaps actually from Lydia, as 
Herodotus (i. 94) so circumstantially narrates. The 
tradition was never questioned by any writer till Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus in the time of Augustus. It was 
explicitly endorsed by historians as early as Timaeus, 
and was accepted by the Etmscans themselves, who had 
their own chronology and must certainly have preserved 
their own family traditions. It seems, therefore, mere 
perversity on the part of Dionysius to question it. His 
garbled and doubtfully authentic copy of the Lydian 


Xanthus was no tmstworthy authority, and in any case 
did not contradict the story of Herodotus except by 
omission. There are, however, a few scholars who 
maintain by more modem reasoning that the Etruscans 
were autochthonous. Their views seem irreconcilable 
with the linguistic evidence. There can be no doubt 
that the migration was made by sea, and it had probably 
begun before 800 B.c. Archaeology has disproved Nie- 
buhr’s never well-grounded theory of an invasion by 
land over the Alps. 7 ’he oldest cities, Tarquinii, Caere, 
Vulci, Vetulonia, Populonia, were all on the sea-coast, 
whereas inland towns such as Orvieto, Pemgia, Arezzo 
were later offshoots. It is improbable that the first 
colonists came all at once. The analogy of the Northmen 
in Great Britain suggests rather that they arrived at 
intervals and in no great numbers. Each city was pro- 
bably founded by an independent chief who owed no 
loyalty to his fellow-chiefs. These ruled as princes over 
an earlier population which eventually survived them. 

4. The language was unique. If autochthonous, it 
could only be a survival from a general prej-Aryan 
stratum in the western Mediterranean, with which, how- 
ever, it has no recognizable affinities. The phildJogists 
deny that it has anything in common with Indo-European 
languages and give a valuable independent support to 
the Herodotean tradition by tracing affinities with\East- 
cm languages {see ethuscan language). Only nine of the 
8,500 known inscriptions, of which the majority are 
obviously funereal, contain more than 30 words. The 
material, therefore, though sufficient for morphological 
study, is too slight to allow any hope of decipherment. 
Except for a score of glosses given by classical writers 
the meaning of no single Etruscan word is known. It 
need not be assumed that there was no literature, but 
certainly none has survived. The wall-paintings in many 
tombs afford vivid glimpses of Etmscan life. These show 
them as a luxurious and light-hearted people, much 
given to horse-racing, dancing, and every kind of music. 
Some gloomy pictures of the underworld may be partly 
influenced by Greek Pythagoreanism. Of their own 
religion little is known, except that divining and augury 
formed an important accessory to it. The Roman augurs 
and haruspices learned their arts originally from the 
Etruscans, who, even in the late Roman Empire, were 
still famous for proficiency in these arts. 

5* The Etruscan domination of Latium, culminating 
in the Tarquin dynasty, had deep and lasting effects on 
Roman life, as witness the schematization and equipment 
of the army, and many details of pomp and ceremonial. 
The rude peasantry from the Alban and Sabine hills 
was organized, disciplined, educated by Etruscan stan- 
dards. Further, all Italy owed a great debt to these rivals 
and precursors of the Greeks. Etruscan excellence in 
the arts is still too little appreciated. The statues lately 
discovered or identified are of first-rate quality, and 
singularly original in character. They include the Apollo 
of Veii, the Chimaera of Arezzo, the Lateran wolf, the 
three warriors in New York, the woman’s figure in Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek, and, at a later period, the Orator 
of Trasimene. In the minor arts the Etruscans were 
unsurpassed. Etruscan situlae and other bronzes were 
exported to the remotest parts of Europe. Art connois- 
seurs collected 'Etrusca sigilla’. The goldsmiths’ work 
at Vetulonia equalled the finest in Ionia. Even an 
Athenian exquisite in the fifth century (see Athenaeus 
I. 28) boasts of the gilded Etruscan vase that decorates 
the house. 

Biblioobaphy 

No works published earlier than 1900 can be recommended 
except some philological studies and the always valuable G. Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria* (1883). 

General Works; D. Randall-Maciver, The Etruscans 09 ^ 7 ): 
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B. Nogan. Gli Etrmchi e la loro eivHt 6 (1933): articles in Enc. Brit., 
Eneielop. Italiana, and Ebert’s ReaULexikon. 

Amt: P. Ducati, iS’toria dell' arteetrusca (2 vols., 1927); G. Giglioli, 
Is* arte etrusca (1936); F. Poulsen, Etruscan tomb-paintings (1922); 
F. Weege, Etruskiscke Malerei (1921); J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase 
Painting (i947)- 

Detail op Excavations: Randall-Maclver, Villanovans and Earlv 
Etruscans (1924); G. Pinza, Museo Etrusco Gregoriano (1915); 
annual periodical, Studi Etruschi. 

Language: Corpus Inscripttonum Etruscarum, i (Leipzig, 1893- 
1902); ii, fascicules i-iii (1907-36). D. R.-Macl. 

ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE* Of all the lan^ages of 
ancient Italy the most difiicult is Etruscan, about the 
origin of which little more can be stated with certainty 
than that it is not Indo-European. In spite of deter- 
mined efforts to connect it with other better-known 
languages it is now generally agreed that we must rely 
for a solution of its problems upon the internal evidence 
of the records themselves. Besides a considerable num- 
ber of Etruscan words preserved in Greek and Latin 
authors we possess some eight thousand inscriptions 
dating from the seventh century B.c. to the time of 
Augustus. They mostly contain little but proper names 
and are not very helpful, but two are longer, the Cippus 
Perusianus and the tablet of S. Maria di Capua. There 
is also a long liturgical text written on the wrappings of 
an Egyptian mummy now in the museum of Zagreb. 
The alphabet is a variety of the Greek with the omission 
of several characters which Etruscan did not need. The 
only added sign is 8, meaning /, which was common in 
Etruscan but unknown in Greek. Etruscan used only 
voiceless stops (p, t, k), which tended to become spirants ; 
hence variations in pure Etruscan words, e.g. sec or sc^, 
and in borrowings from Greek, e.g. sporta (o-7ruptSa), 
Iriumpus ( Oplafipos ). It also had a strong initial stress- 
accent which caused weakening or loss of medial vowels, 
e.g. Mettle (Menelaos), Axle (Achillcus). 

In Greek names masculine gender is shown by -c 
{Hercle), feminine by ~ai, -ei (Phersipnai, Elenei), but in 
true Etruscan words the feminine is in -1, larO : lardi. 
In vocalic stems the genitive is in -r, seOre : seOres, and 
in consonantal in -m5, veldur : veldurus. Characteristic is 
the genitive in -/ denoting filiation, e.g. Pumpunial(= son 
of Pumpuni, i.e. Pomponia). All that is certain about the 
verb is that the 3rd sing, perfect ends in -ce, e.g. tece 
(= has raised), turce (= has given). On dice we have 
the numerals from i to 6, max^ zal, 9 u, huO, ci, ia, but 
which is which has not been decided. Tens were formed 
by adding -alv, thus ci : cealx- The meaning of a con- 
siderable nui^cr of words is known, e.g. ais (= god; 
plur. aisar),puia (= wife), cJan{— son), sun), tiv 

(= moon). Herodotean tradition connects Etruscan with 
Indian, with which it has affinities; the ending -rfvos 
(TvpprjvoC) is Asianic. The language of the Stele of 
Lemnos is also akin, and Caucasian affinity is possible. 

PW, B.v. 'Etruskisch* ; also numerous articles and references in 
Glotta] E. Fiesel, Etruskisch (1931). P. S. N. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION, see RELIGION (ETRUSCAN). 

ETRUSCUS, see Claudius (14). 

ETYMOLOGICA (Greek). The earliest etymological 
studies are known only from (usually nameless) repro- 
duction in the philosophers. The first known title is the 
Ilept €Tvp.oXoyias of Heraclides Ponticus, now lost, as 
also the * ErvpLoXoyiKd of Chrysippus. Under Atticist 
influence etymology flourished among the later Alexan- 
drians and under the early Empire, e.g. in the lexica of 
Eirenaeus, Demetrius Ixion, and Caecilius of Calacte. 
These works were absorbed by Dionysius, Vestinus, 
Phrynichu8» and others of the second century a.d. From 
them, and from later redactions and conflations, e.g. by 
Orus, Orion, and Helladius, the Byzantine Etymologica 
are mainly derived. See etvmologicum magnum. 

R. ReitzeMtein, Getehichud. gr, Etymologika, 1B97. P. B. R. F. 


ETYMOLOGteUM MAGNUMy an extant lexicon of 
uncertain date, but used by Eustathius, who became 
Archbishop of Thessalonica in a.d. 1175, and based 
mainly on the E. Gudianum (of c. a.d. 1100) and the 
E. Magnum Genuinum, the E. Gud. itself being a con- 
flation of the E.M.G. and the E. Parvum, both of which 
were completed (the E.P. in a.d. 822) under the direction 
of Photius. 

E. Magnum: T. Gaisford, 1841. P. B. R. F. 

ETYMOLOGY (in Greek and Roman times). Men 
have always seemed prone to toy with derivations and 
to see lessons in mere words. Thus in Od. 19. 562-7 the 
gates of ivory and horn by their very names — in Greek — 
proclaim the frustration and fulfilment, respectively, of 
the dreams that pass through them. Proper names have 
always been especial objects of such interest. L. Lersch 
(Sprachphilosophie d. Alien, pt. 3. 3-17) quotes some 70 
examples — a selection only — mainly from Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, and Tragedy. Thus Aias is related by 
Sophocles to atafciv, by Pindar to atcroy; Euripides 
connects Zethus with Irfreoj . (See allegory, creek.) 

2. Unfortunately, Greek etymology did not remain the 
sport of amateurs, but was involved in sophistic and 
philosophical speculations on the origin of everything, 
including, inevitably, language. Was *horse*, or, it might 
be, some other — perhaps unrevealed — name, as much 
a natural property of the animal as its shape and constitu- 
tion, or was a name only an artificial label by convention 
attached to this or that? Many of the Greek thinkers 
adopted the former view, with its consequences. Cra- 
tylus, pupil of Heraclitus, said that knowledge of Nature’s 
names was required for real speech; without that utter- 
ance was mere noise. Indeed, in his old age, despairing 
of ascertaining Nature’s names, he gave up utterance and 
used only gestures. Such a theory is paralleled in primi- 
tive (and later) practices, when, for example, healing 
virtues in things are deduced from their names, and 
the prescription swallowed with as much faith as the 
medicine: cf. E. S. McCartney, AJPhiL xlviii (1927), 
326; Hue, Travels in Tartary, etc. i. 75. 

3. If, then, words are not mere tokens of sensation 

and belief, to trace them to their ultimate origins would 
elucidate not the history of human opinion but Nature’s 
own eTu/ioy Ad/oy. From this theory, constantly active 
though repeatedly challenged, arose a systematic practice 
of etymology, not only among its adherents. Early 
examples, with parodies of his own, figure largely in 
Plato’s Cratylus, sometimes hitting the truth, if only by 
accident. Aristotle, who rejected the theory, has deriva- 
tions: SiHoioy, SiKaanjs, from Slx^i (Eth. Nic. 1132® 
31), p.aKdpLov from x^^P^ (ibid. 1152^7), a<vtf>po<Tvv 7 j 
(after PI. Cra. 41 1 e) from ttjv tftpoyrjaiv, and (cf. 

Athenaeus 40b) pLcdvciv from drinking perd to Ovetv. 

4. The Stoics, accepting the naturalistic theory, 
sought to relate the apparent chaos of current language 
to the rule of law hypothetically pervading Nature’s 
works, by four principles stated in the Augustinian 
Principia Dialecticae. Nature forms words (i) Kara 
p.Lp.i)aiv, by imitating things, e.g. stridor, clangor, or their 
impressions on the senses, as crux and voluptas arc, 
respectively, unpleasant and pleasant in name (sound) as 
in fact; (ii) naO' d/xoioTT^Ta, e.g. crura, which are ‘longi- 
tudine atque duritia inter membra cetera ligno crucis 
similiora’; (iii) not from the thing but from something 
associated with it in one of various relations, viz. (a) per 
efficentiam, as 'foedus a foeditate porci’; (&) per effecta, 
as 'puteus quod eius effectum potatio est’; (c) per id quod 
continetur, as urbs from orbis ; (d) per id quod continet, as 
horreum from hordeum\ (e) by metonymy, as mucro for 
gladiu5\ (iv) xar* dvrltf^pacriv, as Hucus, quod minime 
luceat’, 'bellum, quod res bells non sit*. The operation 
of natural law was obscured, so they said, by human 
irregularity, di'ca/ioA/a (see crates (3) of mallos). 
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5. The Atticist movement {see glossa, gre£k) fur- 
nished a new impulse for etymologists, and a new aim, 
viz. to test the admissibility of a word to ‘correct use* by 
relating it to its (ttoix^lov, which in the derivative had 
probably suffered loss, accretion, metathesis, crasis, or 
other mutation. In this connexion a terminology for 
many such TvaOrj was evolved; cf. Pseudo -Trypho, IlepL 
iraOwv. Atticism regarded not the usage of good writers 
but what was right for them to use (see Phrynichus; 
contra, Sext. Emp. Math. i. 98). Etymology appears 
with analogy as a touchstone of diction in the Atticist 
Eircnacus (of the Augustan age), and remained one of the 
criteria of fully developed purism, Greek and Latin. 
'Latinitas est incorrupte loquendi obscruatio secundum 
Pomanam linguam ; constat autem, ut adserit Varro, his 
quattuor: natura (meaning etymologia), analogia, consue- 
ludinc, auctoritate* (Diom. 439). This new etymolo^ 
appears in Philoxenus (ist c. B.c.) and is fully developed in 
Seleucus (under Tiberius), whose results resemble those 
of the Cratyhis, from which he borrows. 

6 . At Rome (as elsewhere) actiological etymologies 
were early popular: ‘nomina haec numinum in indigita- 
mentis inueniuntur, i.e. in libris pontificalibus, qui ct 
nomina deorum ct rationes nominum continent* (Sci-v. 
on Verg. G. i. 21). There are also examples in the early 
poets. Under Greek influences the etymological fashion 
took firm hold of Latin literature and scholarship, with 
like results as in Greek: Paullus s.v. ‘miles’: ‘militem 
Aclius (i.e. Stilo) a molhtia kot* dvTLifjpacnv dictum putat: 
sic ludum (school) dicimus, in quo minirne luditur* (cf. 
Quint. Inst. 1.6); cf. Diom. and paragraph 4, supra. 

7. It wovild be idle to analyse minutely a practice, 

popular and highly esteemed, often surprisingly correct 
and even acute (cf, PI. Cra. 405c-d), which constantly 
produced such results as, coTrepo?, (itto rot? eaw TTcpdv 
TTavra rd and, ypaiifiaTiKi), Sta to t 7 ]K€LV Kal 

KaOalpcLv rd ypappLara, and, eWepov, Trapd to evrds 
pcctv: so w'e arc told that the (Greek) vowels number 
seven because there are seven planets. Neither Greeks 
nor Romans, early or late, came within reach of a scienti- 
fic, historical method in etymology. Their rules are but 
statements of their arbitrary practices, with a multi- 
plication of terminology that did nothing for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

E. Schwvzcr, Grieihische Gravnnntik (ir) 29 )t 29 -45 '• P- Mulltr, De 
veterum imprimis Jiojnanorum studiis etyinolof;iiis (1910); K. Woldt, 
De anatotiioe disitplinn apud grammaticos Latinos (1911 ). — See also 
under ghammaii, glossa (creek). P. D. R. P'. 

EUADNE, see evadne. 

EUAGORAS, see evagoras. 

EUANGELUS appears to be a New Comedy poet. 
One fragment (10 trochaic tetrameters) is preserved of 
VlvaKoXvTTToiidvT ] — a master discusses with a cook the 
preparations for a wedding-banquet. 

FCG iv. 572; CAF iii. 376. 

EUANTHIUS (4th c. a.d.), author of a commentary on 
Terence. The only parts remaining are certain sections 
of the treatise De comoedia which is now prefixed to the 
commentary of Aelius Donatus (q.v.). 

Cf. Teuflfcl, § 405. 4; Schanz-IlosiuB, § 836. i. 

EUBOEA, also called Long Island (Makris), since it 
stretched from the Gulf of Pagasae to Andros. The chief 
cities from ancient times were Chalcis and Eretria (qq.v.). 
Other cities were Mistiaea, Geracstus, and Carystus, 
famous for its marble. In the eighth century Chalcis and 
Eretria were powerful mercantile cities, rivals of Corinth, 
and, as pioneers, established colonies on the north-west 
shores of the Aegean and in Italy and Sicily. A rival 
with Chalcis for control of the I.relantine plain, Eretria 
was defeated, and her control of Andros, Tenos, and 


Ceos passed to Athens, who later compelled Chalcis to 
cede part of the plain (506). In 490 the Persian general 
Datis attacked Euboea and captured Eretria and Carystus. 
Euboean contingents fought the Persians at Salamis and 
Plataea. Owing to Boeotian intrigues, the whole island 
revolted from Athens in 446, but it was reconquered by 
Pericles, who planted cleruchies in it. The cities re- 
mained tributary allies of the first Athenian Confederacy, 
but revolted in the Peloponnesian War (41 1). They 
were enrolled in the second Athenian Confederacy 
(378-377) and incorporated in a Euboean League (341). 
After much turmoil, wliile the Thebans and Philip II of 
Macedon intrigued against Athens, the whole island 
came under the control of the Macedonian monarchy, 
by whose fortunes it was affected for the rest of the 
third century. In 196 Flamininus, the liberator of 
Greece, revived the Euboean League. Euboea was tem- 
porarily occupied by Antiochus of Syria (192-191); for 
aid given to the Achaean League against Rome its League 
was dissolved (146). The island was attached to the 
province of Macedonia, and fell into decay in the Roman 
Imperial period. 

Bursian ii. 395-438; CAII iii. 754 (bibliography); TG xii. 9. 
143 ff. y.A. J.. 

EUBULEUS (Ev^ovXevs:), properly a euphemistic title 
of Hades, ‘the good counsellor’ (schol. Nic. aI^x. 14 
and elsewhere); one of a group of Orphic chrhonian 
deities (Kern, Orph. frag. 32 c-e). He is humanized 
into a swineherd (fr. 51), son of Dysaules and brother of 
Triptolemus, who gave Demeter news of the rape of 
Persephone ; or his swine were swallowed up with 
Persephone, which is why swine are thrown into chasms 
at the Thesmophoria (fr. 50). U. J. R. 

EUBULIDES of Miletus, dialectician of the Megarian 
school, taught at Athens. He wrote a lampoon against 
Aristotle. He is said to have taught Demosthenes dia- 
lectic and rhetoric. Pie is best known for his eristic 
arguments, of which the most famous arc the ijjfvhopevos 
and the acopiTTjS’, but some of those ascribed to him by 
Diogenes Laertius arc of older date. 

PW vi. 870. W. D. R, 

EUBULUS (i), (c. 405 330 B.C.), Athenian politician 
and rhetor. Some of his notable measures were the 
recall of Xenophon (q.v.), the peace after the Social 
War, and the peace of Pliilocratcs. Pie was a realistic 
and pacifist politician, as we know from Demosthenes. 
Most remarkable was his financial policy, which directed 
Athenian administration from c. 354. He was able to 
increase (perhaps to treble) the public revenues, to 
expend more on the thcorika (q.v.), and to introduce a 
public building policy without adding to regular taxation. 
He was an honest and thrifty statesman, but more cannot 
be said with certainty of his financial methods. It has 
been suggested, but never proved, that Xenophon’s De 
Vectigalibus was influenced by or described his policy, 

A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek I^iblic Finance i (U.S.A. 
1933)1 Index s.v. J. Kirchner, PW s.v. ‘Eubulos*. F, M. H. 

EUBULUS (2), Middle Comedy poet (described by 
Suidas as standing on the border-line between Old and 
Middle). He composed 104 plays (with which he won 
six Lenaean victories) — most of them (judging by over 
50 extant titles) mythological burlesques or parodies of 
tragedy (e.g. 'Ayx^frrjs, Ai^), but some are character- 
types ( 27 #cuT€Uff), others, women’s names (NcorriSt 
nXayytdv). E. is outstanding for variety of metre : frs. 1 04 
(dactylic tetrameters, with iambic clausula), 35, 78, 105, 
139 - 

Many interesting passages : fr. 10, parody of Euripidean 
epilogue; fr. 12, in Boeotian dialect; fr. 25, the ways of a 
tyrant, Dionysius of Syracuse ; fr. 90, the spoilt lap-dog ; 
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frs. 116-17, the catalogues of good and bad women. In 
Z^vyyoKapLtjjv (named from a slave who talked like the 
Sphinx), fr. 107, the riddles beloved of Middle Comedy 
writers have a prominent place. 

FCG iii. 203 if.; CAFi\. 164 if.; Demiai^czuk, Supp. Com. 40 f. 

W. G. W. 

EUCLEIDES (i) of Megara {c. 450-380 b.c.), pupil of 
Socrates and founder of the Megarian school. lie was 
a strict adherent of Eleatic monism, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to combine it with Socrates’ ethical teaching, 
treating the Good, God, reason, and the several virtues 
as merely names for the Eleatic One. It has been 
thought (by Schleiermacher and others) that he developed 
a theory of Ideas before Plato, but the evidence is rather 
that the Megarian school criticized the theory of Ideas, 
and that Plato retorts on them in the Republic, Theaetetus, 
Parmenides, and Sophist es. 

PW vi. 1000. W. D. R. 

EUCLEIDES (2), Athenian archon in 403-402 n.c., 
which, being the year of the re-establishment of de- 
mocracy, is very often quoted. From that time Athenian 
inscriptions used the Ionian instead of the Attic alphabet, 
an important fact for epigraphical research. V. E. 

EUCLEIDES (3), the mathematician, see euclid. 

EUCLID (EvKXtL^rjg) of Alexandria (fl. c. 300 B.c.) 
lived under Ptolemy I (306-283) and founded a school 
at Alexandria ; his fame rests on his great text-book the 
Elements, aroi^^eia, in thirteen books (Books i-6 on 
plane geometry, 7-0 on the theory of numbers, 10 on 
irrationals, 11-13 on solid geometry). This work at 
once superseded those of earlier writers of Elements 
(Hippocrates of Chios, Leon, Eudoxus, 7 'heudius). 
Euclid made full use of his predecessors’ work but added 
much of his own, while alteiing the whole arrangement. 
Most of the MSS. contain the recension by Theon of 
Alexandria, but the Vatican MS. 190 containing an 
earlier edition was di.scovered and edited by F. Peyrard 
(1814-18), and forms the basis of the authoritative text 
by J. L. Heiberg (Teubner). Commentaries were written 
by Heron of Alexandria, Pappus, Simplicius. Fragments 
of these have come down to us, mostly through the 
Arabic (an-Nairizi); but most valuable of all is the 
extant commentary of Proclus on Book I edited by 
Friedlein in 1877. The so-called ‘Book 14’ is by Hyp- 
sicles; ‘Book 15’ is an inferior compilation by a pupil of 
Isidorus (7th c. A.D.). 

Of other works by Euclid some belong to elementary 
geometry: (i) the extant Data-, (2) the lost Pseudaria, 
Fallacies (see Proclus, p. 70) ; (3) On Divisions {oi figures), 
{Aiaipeaeuiv discovered in the Arabic and 

edited by F. Wolpeke (1851; new edition by R. C, 
Archibald, Camb. 1913). 

To higher geometry belong the following: (i) three 
books of Porisms (lIoplapLaTa), (2) Surface-loci (Tottoi 
T rpos i\ 7 L(f)av€ia)y (3) four books of Conics (Kwvlko). 
These works are lost, and all we know of them is con- 
tained in Pappus (7, on the ‘Treasury of Analysis’). 
Important attempts to restore the Porisms were made by 
Robert Simson and Michel Chasles. Other extant works 
are: the Phaenomena, an astronomical text-book con- 
taining 16 or 18 propositions in sphaeric geometry, 
partly based on Autolycus’ On the Moving Sphere ; Optics ; 
these are included, with Catoptrica {not genuine in its 
present form), in the Teubner edition by Heiberg and 
Menge. Euclid wrote also on ‘The Elements of Music’: 
two, works are attributed to him, the Sectio canonis 
{KaTarop.T) Kavovos) and an Introduction to Harmony y the 
former only containing excerpts from the original work, 
the latter being by Cleonides, a pupil of Aristoxenus; 
both are included in the Heiberg-Menge edition. See 
also MATHEMATICS. 


Bibliography 

The Elements were first translsced (from the Arabic) by Athclhard 
of Bath (about A.D. 1120) and Johannes Campaiius (13th c.); the 
first printed edition contained Companus’ translation (Erhart Rat- 
dolt, Venice, 1482). 1505 saw the first translation from the Greek 
text, by Bartolomeo Zamberii. The editio prtneeps of the Greek 
text IS that of Simon Grynaeus (Basel, 1533); the Latin translation 
by Commandinus is dated 1572; tlic first Enj^lish translation was 
by Henry Billmi^sley, 1570. The Oxford edition of the Greek text 
by Havul Gregory (170.1) ctmtained the complete works of Euclid. 
'J'hc standard ediium is Euclidis opera omnia by Heiberg and Men^o 
(Teubner) Modern translations of the Elements arc : T. L. Heath, 
The 'thirteen Boolis of EueluVs Elements’ (1910); F. Enriques, G/i 
Elementi d’huiluie e la critica anttca e moderna (1925-36). T. H. 

EUDEMUS of Rhodes (second half of the 4th c, B.c.), 
pupil of Aristotle. We do not possess any record of his 
life, although there was a biography by a certain Damas 
(Simpl. in Arist. Phys. p. 924. 13 Diels). In later years 
he appears to have opened his own school, probably in 
Rhodes (if one may combine E. ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 732. 
32, taken from a lecture on Physics, with l.c. p. 923. 

1 1 where he writes from outside Athens to Theophrastus 
about the same subject). ^Fhat he stood closer to Theo- 
phrastus than to other Peripatetics is proved by the fact 
of their correspondence as well as the conservative 
character of their studies. 

Eudemus’ most important works concerned the history 
of science and civilization. He wrote a History of arith- 
metic and geometry, a History of astronomy, and a 
History of theology (Tdyv irepl to Oelov loTopla). These 
books, with Theoplirastus’ historical works, are the basis 
of all later knowledge in these fields. He also compiled 
a paraphrase of Aristotle’s Physics for which he inquired 
from 'I'heophrastus about the reading of a sentence. He 
followed closely lus master’s text but noted and explained 
difficulties and gave the books a new grouping. Impor- 
tant features of the later Peripatetic commentaries can 
be traced back to E. and his generation. He also wrote 
on logic and rhetoric. On the Eudemian Ethics see 
ARISTOTLE. 

L. Sprnf'H, Eudemi Rhodii Perip. frapm. (1866 and 1870; not 
sufficient); Simpl. in Ausl. Phys cd. H. Diels, index s.v.; U. 
Scfioi-bc, Quac<!twries Eudetneae ('Tliesis, Halle 1931; frs. of and 
comm, on the first book of the Physics). Studies: Brandis, Handhurh 
d. grtech.-rdm. Philos, iii. 1. 215 f.; 256 f.; Zeller, Aristotle, etc., 
Engl. Transl. ii. 417 f.; PW vi. 895. K. O. B. 

EUDORUS (i), in mythology, a Myrmidon captain, 
son of Hermes and Polymele (//. 16. 179 ff.). 

EUDORUS (2) of Alexandria (fl. c. 25 B.c.), eclectic 
philosopher. Chief works (lost): Aialpeois rov koto. 
if>iXoao^iav X 6 yov\ commentaries on TimaeuSy CategorieSy 
Metaphysics, Aratus’ Phacnomena ; Uepl rov NeCXov. He 
is reckoned as a Platonist but owed much to Stoicism. 

PW vi. 915. 

EUDOXUS (i) of Cnidos (c. 408-355 B.c.), a brilliant 
mathematician and astronomer, was a pupil of Archytas 
in geometry and of Philistion in medicine. At 23 he 
went to Athens, attended lectures by Plato, and returned 
to Cnidos. From about 381-380 b.c. he stayed in Egypt 
studying astronomy and making observations. Thereafter 
he founded a school at Cyzicus; later, about 368 B.c., 
he transferred it to Athens. Finally, returning to Cnidos, 
he was elected to legislative office. In astronomy he 
wrote books entitled The Mirror Evoisrpov) and Phaeno- 
menu (see Hipparchus, In Eudoxi et Arati phaenomena i. 
2. 2) ; but his greatest achievement was his hypothesis of 
concentric spheres by which he thought to explain 
geometrically the movements of tlie sun, moon, and 
planets ; this made each planet describe, on the surface 
of a sphere, a curve like a figure-of-eight, which he 
described as a horse-fetter {imrorrihi]). In geometry he is 
famous as the creator (i) of the general theory of pro- 
portion, applicable alike to conunensurable and incom- 
mensurable magnitudes, which is expounded in Euclid’s 
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Books 5-6; (z) of the 'method of exhaustion', funda- 
mental in Greek geometry, for measuring and comparing 
th6 areas and volumes of curvilinear plane and solid 
figures: this he applied to finding the volumes of a 
P3rramid and a right circular cone, and to proving that 
circles are to one another as the squares, and spheres are 
to one another as the cubes, on their diameters respec- 
tively (see Euclid 12. 5“io, 1-2, 16-18). He also solved, 
by means of a special curve, the problem of doubling 
the cube. Other works were on Geography and on the 
Octa’itens, eight-year cycle (Diog. Laert. 8. 87 ; 90). 

On the hypothesis of concentric spheres sec Aristotle, Metaph. A 8. 
io73^i 7“I074^I4; Simpl. on De Carlo 488. 18-24; 493- 4 — 506. 18 
lleib,; Schiaparelli, Le sfere omocentriche di Eudosso, di Callippo edi 
Arutotele (1875: German translation by W. Horn, Abh. ztir 
Gesch. d. Math. (1877), 101-98); T. L. Heath, Aristarchtis of A'limof, 
193-21 1. T. H. 

EUDOXUS (2) of Rhodes (fl. 225-200 n.c. ?), historian, 
perhaps identical with the author of iJeptVAoi (GGM i. 
565), which may have formed a part of E.*s histories. 
FHG iv. 407-8; PW vi. 1. 930. 

EUDOXUS (3) of Cyzicus (2nd c. b.c.), Greek navigator. 
After 146 B.c. he was sent by Ptolemy Euergetes II of 
Egypt with a stranded Indian guide to find the sea-route 
to India; sent again later, he was on his return blown 
some way down east Africa, consorted with natives, 
returned to Alexandria with some wreckage there said 
to be part of a ship of Cades (Cadis), decided that 
Africa could be circumnavigated, and determined to go 
round it to India, avoiding Ptolemaic exactions. Having 
collected cargoes at various ports, he set out from Gades, 
with music-girls, doctors, and carpenters on board, but 
was driven aground south of Morocco. Returning, he 
saw perhaps Madeira, failed to persuade Rocchus of 
Morocco to help him, cut across land to the Mediterra- 
nean, and, with much greater equipment, sailed again 
ilown west Africa, and disappeared. 

Strabo 2. 98-102. J. Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyzicus (1939, in Dutch); 
Car^'-Warmington, Explorers, 70-1, 98-103, with modern authori- 
ties. E. H. W. 

EUENUS of Paros (5th c. D.C.), poet and Sophist, of 
whom some twenty elegiac verses and two hexameters 
have come down. He gave metrical form to the rules of 
rhetoric and added to current terminology (PI. Phdr. 
267a). 

EUETES, said by Suidas to have been an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus, 
but it is likely that Suidas is really referring to the simi- 
larly named tragedian of about that date. 

EUGAAIMON of Cyrene (6th c. b.c.), epic poet, author 
of the cyclic Telegonia (see epic cycle). 

EGF 57 - 9 - 

EUGEON of Samos, see logographers. 

EUGRAPHIUS (early 6th c. a.d.), author of a com- 
mentary on Terence (ed. P. Wessner in Donati Coiw- 
mentum, iii. i). His interest is chiefly in the rhetorical 
qualities and characterization of the plays and often he 
does little more than paraphrase the text of Terence. 
He probably knew the commentary of Donatus on 
Terence and that of Servius on Virgil. The work is 
found in two versions, one of which contains interpola- 
tions. 

Cf. TcufTel, § 482. 3; Schanzr-Hosius, § 1117. J. F. M. 

EUGUBINE TABLETS, see tabulae iguvinae. 

EUHEMERISM, see euhemerus. 

EUHEMERUS (Euemerus, Einrjfiepos) of Messene (cf. 
the best sources in FGrH 63 Jacoby), in the service of 
Cassandcr (q.v.) 311-298 B.C. E.'s fame is based on the 


anthropological theory of the gods which he put forward 
in a novel of travel, the Sacred Scripture Cleoa dvaypatfrq, 
Diod. 6. z. 3; Athen. 14. 6586). In this book he gave 
an account of a fabulous journey which he claimed to have 
made to the island Panchaia in the Indian Sea. There he 
had seen in the temple of Zeus a large golden column 
on which were written the deeds (npd^ets) of Uranus, 
Kronos, and Zeus. From this he found that the gods of 
popular worship had originally been great kings and 
conquerors to whom mankind had shown their gratitude 
for astounding and helpful deeds by w'orshipping them 
as gods (Diod. 6. i f. ; 5. 41 f.). E. systematized, perhaps 
not without the influence of Oriental, especially Egyptian, 
anthropomorphic theology, a deep-rooted Greek feeling 
which denied fixed boundaries between gods and great 
men. I'he rationalist tendency of his time as well as the 
tremendous deeds of Alexander had certainly prepared 
the way for his conception. 

The theory seems to have made little impression on 
the Greeks, but Diodorus (q.v.) Siculus, apparently 
taking the romance for fact, embodied it (frs. of his sixth 
book). In Latin it had more success after the publication 
of the Euhemerus of Ennius (q.v.), and euhemerizing 
accounts of such mythological figures as Faunlis exist. 
The Christian writers, especially Lactantius, liked to use 
it as an evidence of the real nature of the Grei^k gods. 
E.’s name survives in the modern term ‘euhemenstic’, 
applied to mythological interpretation which supposes 
certain gods (e.g, Asclcpius) to be originally heroes, 

G. Nemetby, Euhemen reliquiae (1R89); Jacoby, FGrH 63; J. 
Vahlen, hnnianae pors. reliquiae-, exx f . ; 223 f. Stiidjes: R. von 
Pohlmann, ijesch. tier soztalen Frage (ed. 3, 1925), 293-305; P. van 
Gila, Quaesdonef /iwemereae, Thesis, Kerkradc-l Iccrlen 1902; PiV 
vi. 952. K. O. II. and II. J. K. 

EUMELUS of Corinth (? 8th c. B.c. or later), epic poet; 
author of a Corinthiaca (of w^hich a prose epitome was 
subsequently made), a Bovyovia (perhaps dealing with 
the story of Aristaeus), a processional ode (Prosodion), 
and other poems. See epic cycle. 

EGF 185-95. W. F. J. K. 

EUMENES (i) I of Pergamum (d. 241 B.c.) was the 
son of a Eumcnes of Tios and succeeded his uncle 
Philetaerus as ruler (never king) of Pergamum in 263, 
when he threw off Scleucid suzerainty with Egyptian 
assistance. After defeating Antiochus I near Sardes 
(262), he greatly extended his frontiers, and though he 
probably lost most of his gains to Antiochus II (c, 258), 
he maintained his independence till his death. He regu- 
larly bought immunity from the plundering bands of the 
Galatians. G. T. G. 

EUMENES (2) II (d. 160 or 159 b.c.) was the eldest 
son of Attalus I of Pergamum, whom he succeeded (197). 
He continued Attalus’ policy of co-operation with Rome, 
and was perhaps mainly responsible for embroiling Rome 
with Antiochus (196-192), as Attalus had done with 
Philip V. In the war against Antiochus Eumenes 
assisted Rome with his fleet, and later stood a short 
siege in Pergamum; at Magnesia (189) he commanded 
the right wing with distinction. The peace of Apamea 
(188) gave him the Thracian Chersonese and most of 
Seleucid Asia Minor; and he secured these gains by 
cultivating the goodwill of Rome, which was further 
sh6wm by the Senate’s intervention in his favour, so as 
to end his wars with Bithynia (186-185) and Pontus 
(183-180). He was naturally the champion of the status 
quo in the East, and hence unpopular with all dissatisfled 
parties. The ‘Third Macedonian War' (171-168), long 
regarded as 'inevitable', was hastened by his visit to 
Rome to accuse Perseus (172). Rome's failure to win 
the war quickly is said to have induced him to negotiate 
secretly W'ith Perseus; but he cannot have seriously 
considered reversing a successful policy of thirty years. 
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Nevertheless, he certainly forfeited the Senate's confi- 
dence, thoughit was only transferred to his brother Attains. 

Eumenes was a worthy successor to Attalus I, and 
carried his policy to its logical conclusion, greatly to 
the advantage of Pergamum (taking the short view). His 
ability is unquestioned, and the unfavourable tradition 
is due partly to this very success, which made him many 
enemies. His best memorial was perhaps the city of 
Pergamum itself, which he adorned with a splendid 
sequence of buildings. 

For bibliography, see under pfrgamum. G. T. G. 

EUlViENES (3) of Cardia (c. 362-316 b.c.), secretary 
to Philip of Macedon and to Alexander, lie became 
(330?) principal secretary (dp^iypan^aTevs), and kept 
the Royal Journal (see EPHEMEitiOEs), which he perhaps 
published after Alexander’s death. Some military ex- 
perience, too, came his way, but it was in the wars of 
the ‘Successors’ (see diadocui) that he proved himself 
a bom general. He remained steadfastly loyal to the 
legitimate heirs and to the idea of a united Empire, and 
co-operated with the regents against the separatist 
generals. Driven from Asia Minor by Antigonus, he 
escaped to the Eastern satrapies, where he organized a 
fresh ‘loyalist’ front. After the indecisive battle of 
Paraetacene (317), Eumenes’ fate was decided at Gabiene 
by the desertion of his picked Macedonian corps. He 
was executed by vote of the Macedonians of both armies. 
He was the I’hcmistocles of the period, an able Greek 
among able Macedonians, their equal in warcraft, their 
superior in diplomacy, which included skilful manage- 
ment of his Macedonian colleagues by tact, and of his 
Macedonian soldiers with the aid of an Alexander-cult 
instituted by him. 

Diodorus, bk. i8 paDsim; Plutarch, Eumenes. Berve, Alexander- 
reiih, no. 317; A. Vczin, Eumenes von Kardia (1907). G. T. G. 

EUMENIUS (fl. 3rd-4th c. a.d.), of Greek origin, was, 
like his grandfather, a teacher of rhetoric. By oratorical 
skill he became viagisier memoriae at court. Constantius 
subsequently made him head of the school at Autun, a 
position less dignified, but much more highly paid. After 
the destruction of the school in war, Eumenius rebuilt it 
at his own expense, and delivered a carefully composed 
oration on the occasion of the reopening (a.d. 297) in 
which there is much flattery of the ruling powers. Per- 
haps some other speeches in the collection Panegyrici are 
also his work. See panegyric, Latin. A. S. 

EUMOLPUS, mythical ancestor of the Eleusinian clan 
of the Eumolpidae, as his son Ceryx was of the KijpvKe^, 
According to Apollod. 3. 201 ff. he was son of Poseidon 
and Chione daughter of Boreas (q.v.). To conceal her 
shame, she threw him into the sea ; Poseidon saved him, 
brought him to Ethiopia, and entrusted him to his 
daughter Benthesicyme. When adult, he married Ben- 
thesicyme’s daughter, but also tried to rape her other 
daughter, for which he was banished. During his exile 
he visited Eleusis, where he founded the Mysteries 
(Lucian, Demon, 34), or at least became somehow con- 
nected w'ith them (Plut. De Exit. 607b). Finally he 
succeeded Tegyrius, a Thracian king, but was sent for 
again by the Elcusinians to help them against Erechtheus 
(q.v.), in which campaign he was killed. Further details 
of his story are obscure and contradictory, see Engel- 
mann in Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. H. J. R. 

EUNEOS (Evveoog), and THOAS ( 0 oa?), sons of Jason 
and Hypsipyle (q.v.). They came to Nemea while their 
mother was in captivity there, and were admitted to the 
house by her; later, they recognized her and took her 
away (Eur. Hyps. frs. 3 and 41 Hunt). 

EUNUCHSp RELIGIOUS, generally self-castrated, 
were frequently associated with the cult of the Anatolian 
motlier-goddess. The custom probably originated here, 


rather than with the Semites, among whom it is found 
as a religious institution chiefly at Hierapolia-Bambyce, 
where many of the cultural ties were with Anatolia. 
Best known are the Galli of Cybele and Atargatis, who 
were temple attendants or wandering mendicants (cf. 
METRAGYRTEs) rather than priests (Lucian, Syr, D. 43); 
they are seldom mentioned in inscriptions. Though the 
Archigalli in the West seem not to have been eunuchs, 
the heads of the cult at Pessinus, the Attis and Dattakes, 
probably were, at least in earlier times. There were 
eunuchs in the service of Hecate at Lagina (BCH 1920, 
79; 84), and Strabo (641) says that the Megabyzi, the 
chief priests of Artemis at Ephesus, were formerly 
eunuchs. 

Many explanations of the practice have been offered, 
as that the act was intended to increase the fertility of 
the goddess or to assimilate the worshipper to her. 
These may have been contributory or secondary ideas, 
but the basic motive was probably the desire to make 
oneself permanently pure. Certain rites only the chaste 
could perform; the eunuch, at least in a negative sense, 
possesses the purity of a virgin or child (at Ephesus 
virgins were the colleagues of the Megabyzus). In other 
words, the importance lay not in the act but in its 
consequences. 

The chief ancient sources are Lucian, Syr. 7 )., Catullus 63, 
Anth. Pal. 6. 217-20, and the texts collected in H. Hepding, Attn 
(1903) and F. Cumont, L'E^ypte dcs astrologues (1937)1 132-3. A 
lex sacra of Eresus forhiddini^r Galli entrance to a sanctuary, CR 
1902, 190; the Galli at Rome, J. Carcopino, Mel, d\^rch. et d'Hist. 
(1923). Origins of nte and comparative material: A. D. Nock, 
ARlv 1925; L. H. Gray in ERE, s.v. ‘Eunuch’. F. R. W. 

EUPATRIDAE, (i) a general term for nobles by birth; 
(2) a particular term in Athens for a well-defined class, 
a ‘peerage’, like the patricii (q.v.) in Rome. Presumably 
they were the descendants of the original royal coun- 
sellors, who claimed also an exclusive right to the archon- 
ship, or to the three major archonships (see archontes). 
In that case the Areopagus (q.v.) was exclusively Eupa- 
trid. This right was abolished by Solon (q.v.), who 
established an aristocracy of wealth and deprived the 
magistracy and Areopagus of their sole right to interpret 
and administer the laws. The right to interpret certain 
religious ‘laws’ was retained under the democracy by a 
few Eupatrid families. 

II. T. Wade-Gery. 1931, i ff- A. W. G. 

EUPHANTUS of Olynthus, tutor of Antigonus Gona- 
tas, to whom he dedicated a treatise flepl PaaiXelas. 
He also wrote contemporary history (’laropiai) and 
several tragedies. 

FGrll ii. 74; FHG iii. 19. 

EUPHEMUS. A hero, son of Poseidon, connected 
with the foundation-legend of Gyrene. Sailing with the 
Argonauts, he was given a clod (symbol of sovranty) 
by Triton as they returned from Libya, and told (in 
Pindar’s account) that if he dropped it into the sea near 
Taenarum his descendants in the fourth generation 
would rule in Libya. It fell, however, by Thasos, 
whence, in the oeventeenth generation after E., Battus 
colonized Gyrene. (Pindar Pyth, 4 . See eurypylus ( 3 ), 
also Hdt. 4 . 150 and Ap. Rhod. 4 . 1730.) 

In Homer (II, 2. 846) a Euphemus is mentioned as 
leader of the Gicones, and in Plato (Phdr. 244a) one as 
father of the poet Stesichorus. According to Hesychius, 
E. was an epithet of Zeus in Lesbos. 

EUPHORBUS, in mythology, a Dardanian, son of 
Panthoos, who wounded Patroclus ( 11 , 16. 806 ff.), and 
afterwards lulled by Menelaus (17. 45 ff.). Pytha- 
goras claimed to have been Euphorbus in a former 
incarnation and to recognize his shield (Hor. Carm. 1. 
28 . 9 ff, and commentators there). 
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EUPHORION (i), son of Aeschylus, is said (Suidas, 
8.V.) to have exhibited plays written by his father but 
not produced in his lifetime, and to have won four 
victories with them. In 431 B.c. he defeated both 
Sophocles and Euripides (Arg. Eur. Med.). A. W. P.-C. 

EUPHORION (2) (b. c. 276 b.c.), of Chalcis in Euboea, 
studied philosophy at Athens. In poetry he was a pupil 
of Archebulus of Thera. After enriching himself by a 
liaison with the elderly widow of Alexander, ruler of 
Euboea and Corinth, he was appointed librarian at 
Antioch in Syria by Antiochus the Great (223-187) and 
was buried there or at Apamea (Suidas). 

Works, (i) Verse. Apart from epigrams (Anth. Pal. 
6. 279; 7. 651) E. seems to have confined himself in the 
main to the composition of epyllia and composite epics, 
akin to catalogue-poems, on mythological subjects. 
Suidas mentions three works, Hesiod, Mopsopia or 
Miscellanea (''AraKra), Chi/iades. The second was a 
collection of Attic legends, Mopsopia being an old name 
for Attica. The third guaranteed the eventual punish- 
ment of persons who had defrauded E. of money by a 
recital of oracles fulfilled after the lapse of 1,000 years. 
Of the further titles cited in the fragments seven are 
proper names, perhaps those of the addressees. nL’he 
content of these poems was apparently mythological, as 
was certainly that of seven others, among which the 
Thrax seems to have been a medley of myths. The 
Curses or Goblet-thief was directed against a man who 
had robbed E. of such an article and, if fr. g belongs to 
this poem, imprecated on the thief many unpleasant 
ends recorded in myth; cf. Ovid’s Ibis. 'I’he Replies 
(AvTiypaifial) to Theodoridas was also in verse, a poetic 
epistle. The attribution to E. of Jove-elcgics in the Roman 
manner is based on a misunderstanding. (2) Prose. The 
following works are cited, About the Isthmian Games, 
About the Aleuadae, a lexicon to Hippocrates. 

The scantiness of E.*s .surviving fragments makes an 
estimate of his work difficult. In subject-matter he 
seems to have preferred the Trojan Cycle, local legends 
of a gruesome character, and topics of aetiology and 
geography. His narrative tccliniciue consisted in undue 
amplification of detail and vain repetition, leading up to 
very summary treatment of the climax (frs. 44, 51; 
Lucian, Hist, conscr. 57). His sentiment was maw- 
kish (fr. 92) and he indulged in childish etymologies 
(frs. 57, 136). His proverbial obscurity is due partly to 
the many and difficult mythological references, partly to 
his language, of which ‘glosses’ (cf. Anth. Pal. ii. 218, 
an attack on E. by Crates of Mallus) and neologisms, 
including truncated words, formed an important part. 
His basic vocabulary w^as drawn from Homer, whom he 
termed ‘untouchable’ (fr. 118), but he was also indebted 
for this and for many themes to Hesiod and others. The 
papyrus fragments reveal him as a barefaced plagiarist 
of his immediate predecessors, Callimachus and Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. But [Lycophron] in the Alexandra is 
probably E.'s debtor. See also epyllion. 

Euphorion exercised considerable influence on later 
poets. Among the Greeks, Nicander, Parthenius, Nonnus 
imitate his language or borrow his themes. At Rome his 
epyllia {see epyllion) were well known to the generation 
of Catullus and Gallus (hence cantores Euphorionis, Cic. 
Tusc. 3. 45). Virgil’s debt to him for subject-matter is 
illustrated by Servius. Of extant Latin poems the Ciris 
perhaps reproduces E.’s technique most closely. 

Texts; J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1Q25), 28-58. For 
the latest papyri see K. Latte, Philol. xliv (1935), 129-55. General 
literature: p: Skut.sch, 'Euphorion (4)’, in PW vi. 1174-90; A. 
Meinekc, Analecta Alexandrina (1843), 3-168; F. Schcidwciler, 
Euphurwnts fragmenta (1908). E. A. B. 

EUPHRANORy sculptor and painter, of the Isthmus; 
later settled in Athens. Pliny dates him 364 B.c. 
(by battle of Mantinea). Pupil of the elder Aristides 


(q.v., 2). His sculptures, some of them colossal, included 
Paris, Alexander and Philip in chariots, and a Priestess of 
great beauty. No probable attributions have been made. 
His paintings included Cavalry battle before Mantinea, 
Theseus with Democracy and Demos, the Twelve Gods. 
He wrote on symmetry and colours. Critics remarked 
on his large heads and slim bodies, but he seemed to 
portray the dignity of heroes and himself called his 
Theseus ‘beef fed’, in contrast to the ‘rose fed’ Theseus of 
Parrhasius (q.v.). T. B. L. W. 

EUPHRATES, the longest river of wc.stem Asia, and 
the more westerly of the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia. 
Rising in the Armenian mountains, it flows south-west 
to the Taurus, then south-east, receiving its three main 
tributaries the Murat Su, the Balikh, and the Khabur 
on the left bank. In the alluvial plain of Babylonia, 
which it inundates yearly, it was in antiquity connected 
with the Tigris (q.v.) by numerous navigation and irriga- 
tion canals. In classical times it was crossed by a number 
of bridges, e.g. at Zeugma (q.v.) and Babylon. It served 
as a political boundary between Amienia and Cappadocia, 
Sophenc and Commagcnc, etc. (Strabo 16. 746-g; 
Pliny 5. 83; Ptol. 5. 12). Between 53 B.c. andlA.D. 63, 
and again after the withdraw'al of ’I'rajan, it stlparatcd 
Rome from Parlhia; the forts along its w'cst bank guarded 
the limes of the Empire against the Sassanids, 

F. U. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey nf the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris i, li (1850); V. Chapof, La P'rontiiie de VEuphrate (1907). 

M. S. D. 

EUPHRON, New Comedy poet, dated c. 270 n.c. hy 
his allusion to Nicomedcs of Bithynia (fr. ii. 2). Of nine- 
titles three (Sewv dyopd, Geojpoi, MovaaC) show E.’s 
personal liking for burlesques. 

FCG iv. 486 ff. ; CAP iii. 317 A- W, G. W. 

EUPHRONIUS (late 6th--early 5th c. B.c.), potter and 
vase-painter in Atlicns, known from twelve signatures. 
He signed four red-figure vases as paintci (510-500 B.c.), 
notably calyx crater with Heracles and Antaeus (Paris), 
and psycter with hetaerae (Leningrad). Experimented 
with new positions, character contrast, etc., within ripe 
archaic conventions. As potter he employed: (i) Panae- 
tius, painter (500-480), who painted .six cups for Eu- 
phronius, including Theseus and Amphi trite (Paris), 
Heracles and Eurystheus (London), and many other 
lively scenes. (2) Onesimus, cup painter; continues 
style of (i) in direction of grace and charm. (3) Pisto- 
xenus, painter. Painted white ground cup (Berlin, about 
475), also Heracles and Linus (Schwerin), and Aphrodite 
cup (British Museum). Has bee;n identified with painter 
of Penthesilea cup (Municli). An early classical artist 
with much Polygnotan ethos. 

Beazlcy, A.V. 58; 165; 172; 260; Vases in Poland (1928), 21 
(Fanaclius, painter) ; W. Tcchnaii, Rom. Mitt. 1931, 189 (Onesimua); 
H. Dicpoldcr, Penthcsileamaler (1936). T. B. L. W. 

EUPOLEMUS (fl. c. 150 B.C.), a hellcnized Jew, wrote 
Ilepl tCjv eV rfj */ouSata jSacnAeojv, a popular history of 
the Jews in a rhetorical style {FHG iii. 207-30). 

EUPOLIDEAN, see METRE, GREEK, II (7). 

EUPOLIS (fl. c. 430-410 B.C.), regarded in antiquity as 
oge of the three greatest of Old Comedy writers (Platon. 
Diff. Com. i; Quint. 10. i. 66; Hor. Sat. i, 4. i). Bom 
at Athens, probably in 445, as Suidas says he first 
exhibited in his seventeenth year ; son of Sosipolis (Suid.). 
The old tradition which told how Alcibiadcs drowned 
him on his way to Sicily (Platon. Diff. Com. 4; Ov. Ibis 
593 f.) in punishment for E.’s attack on him in the BanraL 
was denied by Eratosthenes (Cic. Alt. 6. i. 18). Suidas 
attributed to £. seventeen plays and seven victories; 
anon, llepl Kcjfi. 2. 10 gives the number of plays as 
fourteen, the first 429 B.c. The /Ifyc? (earlier ^an 423 
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B.C.) introduces a musical Sophist (fr. ii), and the plot 
may have resembled Ar. Nub, The BdTrrati? c, 416 b.c.) 
attacked Alcibiades (fr. 69) and his friends as worshippers 
of the Thracian goddess Korvriu, whose rites contained 
lascivious dances (Juv. 2. 91 and schol.). The Arj^oi may 
now with confidence be assigned to 412 b.c. (K6rtc, 
Hermes xlvii. 276 ff.). Papyrus finds have added much 
to our knowledge of its contents (Powell, Nezo Chapters 
in Greek Literature^ 3rd ser. 161-3). Its chorus con- 
sisted probably of Ma.paOojvop.d\ai, In the episodic part 
of the comedy various former npoaTarai rov Srjfiov 
(Solon, Myronides, Aristides) are recalled from Hades 
to help Athens in her hour of need. Another scene 
depicts the expulsion of a GvKo<f>dvTV^ by a St/cato? dvrjp 
probably = Aristides). I'hc (jvKO(f)din~qs: has tried to 
impeach a $€V 09 for violation of the Mysteries — a clear 
reference to the scandal of 415 in which Alcibiades was 
implicated. The KoAaicc? (421 b.c.) contained an attack 
on Callias, son of Hipponicus (Ath. 5. 218b, c; schol. 
Ar. Av. 284), who is satirized as squandering his money 
on loose living and the parasites who presumably formed 
the chorus. The MapiKo.^ (Hcsych. MapiKdv' kIvoll^ov' 
ol vTTOKopiapLa TratSiou dppevo^ ^ap^apLKOV (MSS. 
-Kov)) was produced in 421 (schol. Ar. Nub. 553). It 
attacked the demagogue Hyperbolus under the name 
M., as Ar. Eq. attacked Cleon under the name of the 
Paphlagonian ; indeed, the tv^o plays seem to have been 
so much alike that, while Aristophanes accused K. of 
plagiarism, E. retorted by claiming to have collaborated 
with Aristophanes (Ar. Nub. 553 ; E. fr. 78). The /ioAci? 
is probably to be assigned to 422 {Hermes xxx. 443 ff.). 
Cities of the Athenian Empire (e.g. Tenos (fr. 231), 
Chios (Ir. 232), etc.) formed the chorus. The play 
probably had a political motive: that of persuading 
Athens to deal gently with her dependants. The Ta^lap- 
Xot (perhaps 427 n.c., and, if so, E.’s earliest datable 
play; see Wilamowitz, Phil. Ihitcrs. i. 64 ff.) shows the 
efleminate Dionysus learning the arts and rigours of the 
military life from the Athenian general Phormio. 

Of the remaining plays the title of the AuTpdrevToi ^ 
/{vbpoyvvoL {The Shirkers) explains itself. 'Phe 
Auifosr attacked the favourite of Callias. The NovpLr)pLai 
may have been a mythological burlesque, like Epichar- 
mus’ TpiaKahes. The lIpoaTrdXrioi was perhaps a satire 
on litigiousness. I'he <PC\ol introduced the famous 
beauty, Demus, and may have been an attack on pae- 
derasty. 7^he Xpvaovv yevo^ seems to have satirized 
Cleon. T'he fragments of E., though comparatively 
numerous, are too short to enable us to fonn any judge- 
ment on the poet’s worth. Antiquity, as has been said, 
ranked him high, and we have, for what it is worth, the 
opinion of Platonius. He {Diff. Com. 2. 16) attributed to 
E. more than to Aristophanes and less iriKpoTqs 

than to Cratinus. He further (ib. 2. 15) calls him 
€vfl>dvTa(TTOs (‘imaginative’) /card rds viroOtoeis and 
evcTToxo^ TTepl rd aKWfipLara. 

FCG i. 10411.; ii. 426 ff.; CAP i. 258 ff.; Demiariezuk, Sttppl. 
Com. 41 ff. M. P, 

EURIPIDES. {See also tragedy.) 

I. Life (485 ?-4o6 ? b.c.). 

I. Euripides was probably bom in 4S5 n.c. {Marm. 
Par.). He was son of Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides, of 
the deme of Phlya, and Clito, who according to the comic 
poets were respectively a shopkeeper and a greengrocer, 
but according to Philochorus, a respectable historian, 
were people of good position. Possibly his father had an 
agricultural estate in Salamis, the poet’s home from early 
life. The authorities for his life (Satyrus, Gcllius 15. 20, 
the ‘Life’ in certain MSS., Suidas, etc.) retail much 
unreliable gossip; but it may well be true that he was a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, whose doctrines sometimes 
appear in the plays, and that he associated with Prodicus, 
Archelaus, Protagoras, and Socrates, and was influenced 


in his thought by them. (Socrates is said to have been an 
enthusiastic admirer of his tragedies.) He is described as 
devoted to books, and passing much time in study and 
writing in a cave by the sea in Salamis. He held a local 
priesthood of Zeus at Phlya; he once went to Syracuse 
as member of an embassy (Arist. Rh. 2. 6 and schol.), 
and he probably served as a soldier like other citizens. 
Otherwise he seems to have lived mainly in retirement, 
and possibly on this account was credited with a morose 
and unsociable temperament. He had three sons, one 
of whom brought out some of his plays after his death. 
The malicious stories about his domestic life need not 
be believed, but it may be true that Cephisophon, a 
member of his household, helped him in composing 
the music for his plays (Ar. Ran. 944, and fr. 580 K. 
etc.). 

2. His first appearance in a tragic contest was in 455, 
when he was placed third; his first victory was in 441. 
He won only five victories (one of them posthumously), 
covering 20 plays out of the 92 which he composed. Of 
the 78 (or 74) known to Alexandrian scholars only 7 or 
8 were satyric. He produced new plays at the Piraeus 
and elsewhere, as well a.s at Athens. Pie composed also 
the elegy for the Athenian soldiers who fell in Sicily. He 
was constantly attacked by the comic poets, and his 
advanced views were probably ill received at first by 
Athenian audiences, though after his death he became, 
and remained for generations, the most popular of the 
three great tragedians. Not long before his death, i.e. in 
408 or 407, he left Athens, some said on account of the 
ridicule of his fellow citizens, but no further explanation 
is given. After a stay in Magnesia (in Thessaly), where 
he was honourably received, he went to the court of 
Archelaus in Macedonia, where he composed a play in 
the king’s honour, as well as the Bacchae and other plays. 
He died there, probably at the beginning of 406, and was 
buried at Arethusa; a cenotaph w^as erected to him at 
Athens. 

II. Works 

3. Of the 19 extant plays those which can be certainly 
dated are the Alcestis, 438 B.c. (produced in place of a 
satyric play with the Cressae, Alcmacon in Psophis, and 
Telrphus] the group won the 2nd prize); Medea, 431 
(placed 3rd, with the Philoctctcs, Dictys, and Ocpiaral 
Earvpoi), Hippolytus, 428 (ist prize); Troades, 415 
(placed second; the plays were Alexander, Palamedes, 
Troades, Sisyphus) \ EIcctra, 413; Helena, 412; Orestes, 
408 (with the Oenomaus and Chrysippus). The Bacchae 
was probably composed in 407 (produced in or after 406, 
with the Iphigenia in Aulis and Alcmaeon in Corinth). 
The Hcraclidae is probably to be dated about 430 or 429, 
the Hecuba about 425, the SuppUces about 420, the 
Andromache (not pciformed at Athens) about 419, the 
Hercules Furens possibly about 416 (but the indications 
are very uncertain); the Ion and Iphigenia in Tauris 
seem to show the poet’s later style (especially as regards 
versification) and may fall between 413 and 408, and the 
Phoenissae and Hypsipyle appeared shortly before Aristo- 
phanes’ Ranae (produced in 405), i.e. probably 409 or 
407. The satyric Cvc/o/)r cannot be dated. (For evidence, 
see editions, and Ilaigh, Tragic Drama, ch. iv.) Of the 
lost plays not mentioned above, the Andromeda appeared 
in 412 (At. Thesm. 1060), the Ercchtheus and Cresphontes 
probably in or soon after 421, the Stheneboea before 422. 
The extant Rhesus is probably not that written by 
Euripides, but its date is keenly disputed. 

4* From the Trojan Cycle and legends closely con- 
nected with it Euripides drew the stories of about 
twenty plays, but his subjects are more or less evenly 
spread over a wide range of mythology, and he has 
recourse to some purely local legends attached to places 
outside Attica (as in the Cresphontes, a Messenian story). 
His only Dionysiac play was apparently the Bacchae. 
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5« Much new light has been thrown on some of the 
lost plays by papyri published since Nauck’s Tragic 
Fragmenti; see Powell and Barber, New Chapters^ iii. 
105-51 and D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri i. 54-135 
(Loeb, 1942). 

III. Character of his Work 

6 . Aeschylus and Sophocles were not out of harmony 
with the ordinary religious beliefs and conventions of 
their time. But to Euripides the traditional legends 
implied that the morality of the gods was lower than that 
of good men ; and at the same time the advanced thought 
of the day, as expressed c.g. by Protagoras, declared 
itself bafheci by all questions affecting the gods ; scientific 
theories were accounting for natural phenomena by 
physical causes and dispensing with divine action, and, 
by the time when most of Euripides’ extant plays were 
being WTitten, the Peloponnesian War had generated, as 
Thucydides makes plain, widespread scepticism as to the 
existence of any divine government of the world. With 
these movements of thought Euripides was strongly in 
sympathy. At the same time he was intensely interested 
in the human mind and emotions as he saw them in living 
individuals, and he set himself to show what the effect 
on real minds and emotions must have been, if the 
events described in the legends had really taken place. 
In most of the earlier extant plays (and in some later) it is 
with the mind and feelings of women that he is occupied 
— first Alcestis (accompanied by a masterly portrait of 
unconscious selfishness suddenly becoming conscious in 
Admetus); then the long series of distraught or de- 
humanized victims of cruelty, divine or human — 
Phaedra (in the Hippolytus)^ Medea, Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, the women of ^e Troades, Electra, Creusa (in 
the lott), all portrayed with a vividness and an under- 
standing which both in its insight and in its painfulness 
was a new thing. In some lost plays also the central 
person was one afflicted with some horrible or morbid 
passion — Pasiphae, Canace, Stheneboea ; or the victim of 
a god’s lust, doomed to misery through no fault of 
her own — a Melanippe or an Antiope. Set against these 
were men either purely selfish (like Jason) or deadened 
to human feeling by supposed reasons of State, types 
of the political mind, masking cruelty with ingenuity 
of argument. (Aristotle, Poet. 15, feels that these 
characters may be sometimes needlessly bad — ^like 
Mcnclaus in the Orestes.) More rarely the victim of 
divine savagery is a man, Heracles, for instance, in the 
Hercules Furens. Besides such studies there are the in- 
comparable pictures of maidens going willingly to death : 
Polyxena, Macaria, Iphigenia at Aulis, and doubtless 
the daughter of Praxithea in the lost Erechtheus; and 
there are good men — Theseus in the Heracles, Pylades, 
and others. The first interest of the poet in all these is in 
themselves, as human beings acted upon in different 
ways by experiences of a terrible or pitiful kind. But he 
also faces without evasion the moral to which their stories 
pointed as regards the government of the world. Some- 
times his speakers may doubt or even roundly deny the 
existence of the gods, or speak very plainly as to their 
character; or they may declare their disbelief in the 
legends {HF 1346) or may rationalize them as Teiresias 
does in the Bacchae ; or they may substitute the Laws of 
Nature or the Aether or Reason for what had been called 
God, or (especially in some later plays) may declare there is 
no power in the universe but Chance. Because the oracles 
were the official organs of the supposed will of the gods, 
they and the priests who administered them fall into the 
same condemnation, along with the purveyors of miracle- 
stories designed to bolster up the public worship by 
which priests and seers lived. But apart from such 
passages, the two main interests of the poet are reconciled 
by means of the normal structure of his plays. It is 
generally true that each play apart from the beginning 


and end is a purely human drama, treated as if the 
agents were men and women who might have lived 
yesterday and who suffer as living men and women 
would suffer; only at the beginning and end, as a rule 
(the Hercules Furens is an exception), does it appear that 
all the misery is the work of the gods, and we ere left to 
draw the moral. Not that Euripides is blind to the 
extraordinary beauty to be found in the religion of 
Greece; such a figure as Artemis in the Hippolytus and 
the amazing loveliness of the Bacchae are a sufficient 
refutation of this ; but behind is always (and not least in 
the Bacchae itself) a sense of the falseness and cruelty 
of the gods, so that it is in human beings alone (and in 
the slave and the peasant no less than in those in high 
station) that the poet finds humanity. 

7. In expressing these interests in drama Euripides 
often presents scenes such as have exposed him to 
criticism, not usually very intelligent, in ancient and 
modem times. Aristophanes and Plato thought that he 
lowered the dignity of Tragedy by his heroes in rags; 
others, disapproving of the minute analysis and display 
of abnormal passions and overwrought emotions, have 
been blinded to the poet’s intense and truthful s^^npathy. 
But if there are some scenes so painful as to b<^ dmost 
intolerable, and if the poet seems at times to multiply 
distressing scenes almost wilfully, there is something 
much more profound than mere sensationalism in this; 
W'hile in regard to some of the most pathetic and even 
agonizing scenes, it is well to remember that these 
presented the incidental consequences of war ; and what 
these might be Euripides knew only too well. It was 
in the year before the production of the Troades that the 
Athenians had sacked Melos. 

8. In his detestation of war Euripides never varies, 
and it appears in many plays; but his patriotism as a 
citizen of Athens is also strong. Perhaps it is for an 
idealized Athens, the upholder of the oppressed and 
of freedom, that he chiefly cares ; the Heraclidae and 
the Supplices and the character of Theseus in more than 
one play illustrate this, and even the fine chorus of praise 
in the Medea is prompted by the part played by Aegeus 
as the friend in need. But he has also a hatred of Sparta 
which sometimes leads him — particularly in the Andro- 
mache and in the characters of Alcmene in the Hera- 
clidac and of Menelaus generally — to say *what the poet 
and not what the plot demands*. His attacks upon Apollo 
and the oracle of Delphi may be partly due to the pro- 
Spartan policy of the oracle in the war, though the fact 
that Delphi was the religious centre of Greece would 
be reason enough. Generally he is proud of his own 
free city, and even makes Theseus the author of its 
democracy {Supp, 353), but he has no mercy on de- 
magogues, and in Supp. 244 ff. it is the fieaoi noXlrai, 
neither rich nor poor, that are spoken of as the saviours 
of the State, while in Or. 903-22 and in the portraiture 
of Electra ’s labourer husband he shows his respect for 
the honest working man. The debates on such subjects 
have been criticized as un dramatic, but are perhaps less 
so in a drama in which the heroic story is treated as if it 
were a story of contemporary life, 

9. The traditional stories had no special sacredness 
for Euripides, and he varies and invents freely. The plots 
of the Helena (with the virtuous Helen and the finely 
conceived Theonoe), the Ion, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Orestes are for the most part his own; so is 
Electra in her cottage with her peasant husband ; and hia . 
treatment of the Theban story both in the Phoenissae 
and in the lost Oedipus and Antigone departed far from 
any existing versions (see C. Robert, Oidipus). Characters 
like the barbarian kings, Theoclymenus and Thoas, are 
a bold departure from convention. Now and then he 
presented plays in which there was almost as much of 
fairy-tale as of tragedy; the Helena and Andromeda 
(produced together in 41 2) and the Phaethon are examples, 
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and perhaps some of the plays which he offered in place 
of the conventional satync plays may have been of a 
semi -tragic type. It happens that a large proportion of 
the extant plays have a relatively happy ending; but we 
know from Aristotle {Poet. 13) that rnost of his plays 
ended unhappily, and it is precisely for this reason that 
he describes him as the 'most tragic of poets', 'in spite 
of his faulty management in other respects'. 

10 . In some plays Euripides is probably open to the 
criticism which Aristotle brings against 'episodic' plots 
and scenes which have no causal connexion with the 
plot or with the preceding scenes. The Troades is a 
series of pathetic scenes, without much structural neces- 
sity to connect them, but justified as illustrating one 
common theme. The Phoenissae is almost what Aristotle 
W'ould call an cttottoukov odoTT^/ia, the tragedy of locasta 
and that of Menocccus being grafted on to that of the 
hostile brothers (which had been enough for one play 
of Aeschylus). The last part of the Heraclidae is very 
slightly connected with the rest and seems to be dictated 
by animosity against Sparta. In the Supplices the self- 
immolation of Evadne and the mourning of her father 
are criticized as a sensational ‘extra*; and there are other 
instances. It is seldom difficult for a careful reader to see 
the motive of these scenes, and the same is true of the 
scenes which are semi-comic — the arming of lolaus in 
the Heraclidae (where there is some pathos in the 
comedy); some parts of the Helena; the lament of the 
absurd Phrygian slave in the Orestes. But where Euri- 
pides wanted to construct an almost perfect plot he did 
so, for instance in the Hippolytus^ the /o/i, and the 
Iphigenia in Tauris; and if some of the recognition 
scenes, for which he was famous, are somewhat artificial, 
others are convincing as well as astonishing, and combine 
pathos and joy with consummate mastery. 

11. The formal prologue, spoken sometimes by a 
god, sometimes by a human character, giving genealogies, 
stating the circumstances in which the action originates, 
even (in some plays) forecasting the issue, and the 
epilogue, spoken usually by a god ex machina, who issues 
orders and pronounces prophecies, are often criticized. 
In fact, they preserve the supernatural atmosphere 
which was demanded of Greek Tragedy, while leaving 
the poet free to construct in the rest of the play his purely 
human drama; and the prologue, by giving the bare 
facts at once (and incidentally making the audience 
aware of any new version of the story which the poet has 
designed), enables the whole interest to be thrown into 
the study of the characters and their feelings in reaction 
to each turn of the plot. The epilogue very rarely (if ever, 
in extant plays) provides by divine intervention a solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble tangle, in the way sug- 
gested by Horace {Ars P. 191), but in addition to pre- 
serving the religious setting (ffiough not always to the 
credit of the gods) it often connects the events of the 
play with the life of Athens, introducing the institution by 
the god of some hallowed custom or solemnity familiar 
to the Athenians — a proceeding perhaps undramatic, 
but humanly very intelligible. Some of the prologues 
spoken by human beings are very finely in character, 
and in no way external to the action, and in both pro- 
logue and epilogue the poet frequently shows his own 
view of the morality of the story, and at the same time, 
by the vision they afford of past and future, sets it against 
a larger background. It should be added that when the 
play is read, much more when it is acted, the impressive- 
ness of these prologues and epilogues is their abundant 
justification. 

12. Of the other non-choral elements, the speeches 
of the messengers in many plays are masterpieces of 
glowing description, rising in style somewhat above the 
simple beauty of the language of the dialogue, without 
being rhetorical in any bad sense. Rhetoric does at 
times carry the poet away elsewhere: in the elaborate 


debates on set themes and in the denunciations of classes 
of persons whom the poet dislikes he shows the less 
attractive side of the culture of his day in a way which 
is out of proportion to what the play requires, but it is 
fine vigorous work, both in thought and style. In a 
number of plays the chorus also appears to be less 
intimately connected with the plot than Aristotle {Poet. 
18) would like, though it might be answered that the 
function of the chorus in Euripides is sometimes to 
afford relief from the plot by transferring the spectator 
to a larger and more spiritual atmosphere than the 
brutality of the story afford.s, that the choral odes which 
are really irrelevant to the general situation are few, and 
that a great number are actually prompted by the parti- 
cular situation of the moment or have a special function 
at that point in the play. An ode which is really detached 
from the context (like the description of the shield of 
Achilles in Electra 432 ff.) is in fact exceptional, and 
careful study will usually discover what is in the poet’s 
mind. The more frequent substitution of lyric dialogues 
between chorus and actor for set choral odes, while it 
may point to a certain disintegration of the choral form of 
tragedy, is certainly a testimony to the interest of the 
chorus in the action and the persons who act. It should 
be added that in many of the choral odes there are 
descriptive passages of indescribable beauty. 

13. In so far as the chorus was really a difficulty, it 
was because Euripides, more than Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, developed intrigue as an element in drama, 
and it is difficult to conduct an intrigue smoothly in the 
presence of fifteen constant spectators of both parties; 
the binding over of the chorus by one party to keep the 
secret is sometimes unnatural and sometimes (as in the 
Jon) ends in its betrayal. In the Alcestis and the Helena^ 
where there were good reasons for leaving the orchestra 
empty for a moment, this is effected quite naturally. 
The very great compression of the events supposed to 
have taken place during a choral ode in the Supplices 
and the lost Stheneboca was exceptional. 

14. In the music w'hich accompanied the choral odes, 
and in the lyric dialogues and monodies which Euripides 
introduced freely, he probably followed the new school 
of emotional music, which aimed at expressing by sound 
every change and degree of intensity in feeling without 
observance of any formal rule or symmetry. In the same 
way he frequently abandons the conventional anti- 
strophic form, particularly in the lyric expression of 
individual passion or grief. We can no longer trace the 
full effect of the lyric metres which he uses in rapid 
succession, and the music is lost. Critics like Aristo- 
phanes and Plato found the new style over-emotional and 
unwholesome, and Aristophanes laughed at Euripides’ 
repetition of words and trilling of syllables so as to fit 
the music (a very familiar thing in modem opera) ; but it 
was a natural consequence of the poet’s intense interest 
in real minds and feelings that he should refuse to be 
fettered by the old conventions. 

15. As the creator of the love-drama Euripides was 
the forefather of the New Comedy, which took over some 
of the most effective parts of his technique, above all the 
many forms of intrigue and of recognition scene, and 
learned much from his style as well as from his psycho- 
logical insight. If at first respectable Athens was shocked 
at him, he was destined to be the mainspring of future 
Greek literature for centuries, and the interests which 
he first introduced into drama have been and still are 
the life blood of romance both in verse and prose. 
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EUROPA (EvpdiTTrj)^ in mythology, daughter of Agenor 
king of T yre (cf. cadmus), or of Phoenix ( 0 olvi^^ ‘the 
Phoenician*, IL 14. 321): i e., her father, originally 
nameless, is later given an appropriate name ‘the proud 
one*, first in Herodotus (4. 147. 5). Zeus loved her, and 
so turned himself into, or sent, a beautiful bull, which 
swam to the sea-shore where she was playing and enticed 
her by its mildness to climb on its back. Once there, she 
was carried away to sea, and landed in Crete. There she 
bore Zeus two or three children, Minos, Rhadamanthys, 
and, in post-Homeric accounts, Sarpedon (in other 
words, the later forms of the legend reflect a belief, 
true or false, of a connexion between Crete and Lycia; 
Apollod. 3. 2 fiF.). P'or their subsequent adventures, sec 
under their names. She was then married to Asterius, 
king of Crete, who adopted her sons. Zeus gave her the 
bronxe man Talos (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1643; cf. akconauts, 
TALOs) to guard the island, a hound W'hich never missed 
its quarry (fEratosthencs] 33 ; cf. amfiiitryon), and a 
javelin wliich never missed its mark (ibid., cf. Ov. Met. 
7. 681 ff.). These passed afterwards to Minos, thence to 
Procris (q.v.) for curing a disease which afflicted him, 
and so to her husband Cephalus. After her death Eufopa 
was worshipped as a goddess, her festival being the 
Hellotia (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 95), i.e. she was 
popularly identified with some Cretan goddess. For a 
Cretan myth resembling hers, see Nilsson, Minoan^ 
Mycenaean Reli}^ion^ 480 f. The bull became the con- 
stellation Taurus ([Eratosth.] 14). H. J. R. 

EUROPE. The name EvpwTrrj originally stood for 
central Greece (Hymn. Horn. Ap. 250; 290). It was soon 
extended to the whole Greek mainland and by 500 B.c. 
to the entire land-mass behind it. The boundary between 
the European continent and Asia was usually fixed at 
die river Don. Homer vaguely knew dark regions of the 
west and north, but his range of information hardly 
extended north of Greece or west of Sicily. 

The Mediterranean seaboard of Europe was chiefly 
opened up by the Greeks between 800 and 500 B.c. (see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK). The Atlantic coasts and ‘I’in 
Islands’ were discovered by the Phoenicians (see CASSi- 
TERiDEs); Pytheas (q.v.) circumnavigated Britain and 
followed the mainland coast at least to Heligoland. The 
Baltic Sea was probably not entered by Greek or Roman 


ships; Scandinavia was almost wholly unknown, and 
Thule (q.v.) remained a land of mystery. 

The prehistoric amber (q.v.) routes across Europe from 
Jutland and the Baltic were unknown to later explorers. 
'Phe Greeks penetrated by way of the Russian rivers as 
far as KiefiF or perhaps Smolensk; central and north 
Russia remained to them a land of mythical peoples and 
of the fabulous Rhipaean Mts. (q.v.) ; north of the Balkans 
they located the equally mythical Hyperboreans (q.v.). 
Greek pioneers ascended the Danube to the Iron (iates, 
and the Rh6ne perhaps to Lake Leman. But Herodotus 
had only a hazy notion of central Europe, and the Hellen- 
istic Greeks knew little more (jree alps, hercynian forest). 

The land exploration of Europe w^as chiefly accom- 
plished by the Roman armies. I’hcse completed the 
Carthaginian discovery of Spain; under Caesar they 
made Gaul known ; under Augustus* generals, M. 
Crassus, T'iberius, and Drusus, they opened up the 
Balkan lands, the Alpine massif, and the Danube basin 
(see danuvius). Roman traders rediscovered the amber 
route from Vienna to the Baltic, and Trajan revealed 
the Carpathian lands by conquest (see dacia). Tiberius 
and Drusus also overran west Gennany to the Kibe, but 
central Germany remained outside known Europe. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 12 fl. ; 108 ft.; 229 If. H. W. 

EUROPUS (Dura) on the middle Euphrates, founded 
as a Scleucid military colony c . 300 b.c. At first mainly 
Greek in character, it became gradually orientalized ; 
the Arsacids refortified the city, and under Parthian rule 
it thrived by commerce and agriculture. Occupied by 
the Romans in a.d. 165, it became a strongly garrisoned 
fortress on the Euphrates limes, but its prosperity rapidly 
declined. It was besieged and destroyed by the Sassanids 

C . A.D. 257. 

The importance of Europus is mainly archaeolpgical. 
Excavation of the material remains has added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of life and culture in Mesopotamia 
under Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman rule. T’he dis- 
coveries include well-preserved architectural remains, 
temples of Greek and Oriental gods, a Christian church 
and a synagogue, public and private secular buildings, 
and a Roman camp; frescoes and reliefs of great value 
for the history of art and religion; military equipment; 
inscriptions, parchments, and papyri including fragments 
of a Seleucid code, numerous Greek contracts, and im- 
portant Roman military archives. 

F. Cumont, Les Fouilles de })oura-Europos 1922-3 (1926); 
J. Johnaon, Duia Studies (IJ.S.A. 1932); M. Rostovlzell and coU 
laboratora, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Reports i-viii 
(U.S.A, 1929-39); M. UostovtzefT, Caravan Cities (1932) (on which 

D. Sr hlumbcrgei in Gnomon xi (1935), 82 ff.); id., Dura-Europos 

and (1938). M. S. D. 

EURYALE, see gorgo. 

EURYBIADES, a Spartan nobleman, was the first 
recorded admiral of the Peloponnesian League (481-480 
B.C.). Despite the smallness of Sparta *s contingent (10 
ships at Artemisium, 16 at Salamis), he held chief com- 
mand over the allied Greek fleet against Xerxes. He 
gave general support to Themistocles (a ridiculous story 
alleges that he was bribed at Artemisium), but opposed 
Ilia scheme to cut off Xerxes* retreat after Salamis by 
breaking the bridges over the Hellespont. A statue seems 
to^have been erected in his honour at Sparta. 

G. B. Grundy, Great Persian War (1901), 543 ff.; C. Guratzsch, 

Kilo 1925, 62 ff. P. T. 

EURYCLEIA, Odysseus* nurse, a woman of good 
family bought by Laertes (Od. i. 429 ff.). She recog- 
nizes Odysseus (19. 392 ff.); keeps the maids in their 
quarters while the Wooers are killed (21. 380 ff.). 

EURYGLES, Gaius Julius, ruler of Sparta, was son of 
Lacharcs, who was executed by Antony. He fought at 
Actium on the side of Octavian, from whom he obtained 
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Roman citizenship. He exercised a sort of tyranny; his 
influence extended over the Eleutherolaconian towns 
and other parts of Greece. Cythera, which Augustus per- 
haps handed over to Sparta, was his personal possession. 
About 7 D.c. he was at the courts of Herod the Great 
and of Archelaus of Cappadocia, making mischief in the 
former. Repeatedly accused, he was exiled by Augustus 
(date uncertain), but he regained power, which he trans- 
mitted to his son Laco. He was probably dead before 
Tiberius’ accession. The games known as Eurycleia 
were long maintained at Sparta. 

E. Kjellberjf, Klio xvii (ig2i), 44; E. Kornemann, Ahh. Schles. 
GcselL 1929; CAH xi. 561. A. M. 

EURYDICE (i) (Evpv^LKrjf ‘wide-judging*, i.e. ‘prin- 
cess*, a stopgap name like Creusa, q.v.), name of a dozen 
mythological characters, the best-known being Orpheus’ 
wife (cf. ORPHEUS). Pursued by Aristaeus (q.v.), she was 
fatally bitten by a snake. Orpheus then de.scended to 
Hades and so charmed the infernal powers by his playing 
that he was permitted to bring her to the upper w^orld 
again if he did not look back at her on the way. Breaking 
this taboo, he lost her. See especially Verg. G. 4. 454 IT., 
and for the distribution of the story, Stilh 'I'hompson, 
F81.1. H. J. R. 

EURYDICE (2), originally called Adcia (337 -317 B.C.), 
daughter of Amyntas (nephew of Philip H of Macedon) 
and Cynane (illegitimate daughter of Philip II), was 
betrothed to the feeble-minded Philip Arrhidaeus before 
323 when he succeeded to Alexander’s throne (jointly 
with Alexander’s infant son). Her royal blood endeared 
her to the Macedonian soldiers, whose protection enabled 
her to marry Philip Arrhidaeus (322), make trouble for 
the regent Antipater (321), depose liis successor Poly- 
perchon from the regency, and try to rule Macedonia, 
using Cassander as her minister, and excluding Alexan- 
der’s son from the succession (317). Her undoing was 
Olympias, against whom the Macedonians would not 
fight. Philip and Eurydice became her prisoners, and 
after Philip’s murder Eurydice obeyed an order to com- 
mit suicide. In an age of violence her blood, brains, and 
courage were not enough. 

G. H. Maturdv, Ihllniistic Queens (igiz), 40 ff. and 4^8 (T. 

G. T. G. 

EURYPONTIDS (EvpvTTwvTtSai) was the name of the 
junior royal house at Sparta. The most notable Eurypon- 
tid kings were Agesilaus, Agis II and IV, Arcliidamus II, 
and Lcotychides (qq.v.). See also AGIAUS. 

EURYPYLUS, in mythology, (i) son of Euhaemon; 
leads a contingent to Troy (//. 2. 736); takes part in 
several battle-scenes and is wounded ; tended by Patro- 
clus (i 1 . 809 ff.). According to the local legend of Patrae 
(Paus. 7. 19. 6 ff.), after the war he looked into a chest 
which contained an image of Dionysus made by Hephaes- 
tus, and went mad. He was promised at Delphi a cure 
when he found a ‘foreign sacrifice’. Coming to Patrae, 
he found human sacrifice practised there, which, ac- 
cording also to Delphi, was to stop when a foreign king 
brought a foreign god. Both oracles were thus fulfilled 
and the cult of Dionysus established there. Some, how- 
ever, made this Eurypylus son of Dexamenus. (2) Son 
of Telephus (q.v.) and Astyoche sister of Priam (q.v.). 
(3) Son of Poseidon, a Triton, who meets the Argonauts 
and gives one of them, Euphemus, a lump of earth as 
pledge of possession of part of Africa (Gyrene) (Find. 
Pyth, 4. 20 ff., Ap. Rhod. 4. 1551 ft'.). II. J. R. 

EURYTION, in mythology, (i) Ger>’^on’s herdsman, see 
HERACLES, (z) A centaur (Od. 21. 295 ft.); getting diunk 
and misbehaving at Peirithous* wedding-feast, he began 
the quarrel between centaurs and men. (3) Brother of 
Pandanis (q.v. ; Verg. Am, 5. 495 ff.). (4) See peleus. 


EURYTUS, see moliones. 

EUSEBIUS of Caesarea in Palestine, also sumamed 
Pamphili, after the Christian scholar who was his friend 
and patron in early life; his long life falls within the 
limits A.D. 260 and 340, covering tlie great crisis of the 
Christian Church. From early days Eusebius resided at 
Caesarea, where he worked in the school of biblical 
study established by Parnphilus and having as its kernel 
the library of Origen. In the great persecution, 303-10, 
Palestine suffered severely and Caesarea was the usual 
scene of the trials. The work of the school was inter- 
rupted, but the library seems to have escaped destruction. 
Parnphilus was beheaded in 310, but Eusebius himself 
got off with a short detention and was sometimes re- 
proached later for his failure to 'witness*. In 31 1, after 
the edict of toleration, Eusebius succeeded Agapius as 
bishop of Caesarea. A little later he came into close 
personal contact with Constantine and remained in 
favour throughout his life. In the Arian controversy 
and at the Council of Nicaea Eusebius represented a 
moderate position, which, though unsatisfactory to 
Athanasius and the extremists, had the support of the 
Emperor. Eusebius cannot long have survived his patron. 

Eusebius was the ablest and most fertile of the first 
generation of Christian men of letters in an Empire that 
was rapidly becoming Christian. Of his works, the 
Chronica^ based largely on Julius Africanus, forms an 
important foundation of our laiowledge of the chronology 
of Greek and Roman history. ’I’he Church History was 
written to satisfy the natural curiosity now felt in the 
rise of the Church to its new importance. 'Fhe Prepara^ 
tion of the Gospel^ similarly, was designed to show how 
pagan history had led up to the Christian revelation. In 
the History is included a special record of the martyrs 
of Palestine, invaluable as our one reliable witness to the 
detailed history of the persecution. A tract Against 
Hierocles confuted one of the bitterest of the enemies 
of the Church. Eusebius’ Life of Constantine falls 
admittedly under the heading of panegyric, and sacrifices 
something of its historical value to the demands of its 
class. But Eusebius was writing of times he had lived in 
and of a man whom he had personally known and 
esteemed, and he is above suspicion of deliberate fraud. 
I’hc historical importance of the Life, therefore, re- 
mains considerable and should not be too heavily 
discounted. 

Most works in the Berlin Corpus, GrierJi. Christl. Schrtftsteller. 
Ecclesiastical History translated by Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L. 
Oullon in Loeb Classics. Praeparatio Evangelica ed. E. H. Gifford 
(1903). E. Schwartz, PW^ s.v. H. M. 

EUSTATHIUS (12th c. a.d.), bom and educated at 
Constantinople, was deacon at St. Sophia and taught 
oratory until in 1174 he received the bishopric of 
Thcssalonica. In 1175 he obtained the title of arch- 
bishop, in which position he continued till his death 
(c, 1194). His works of classical scholarship were written 
before 1175. Henceforward he devoted himself to the 
practical duties of his spiritual office and to combating 
the prevailing corruption of monastic life. 

Works, (i) Classical. Commentary on Pindar^ of 
which only the introduction survives; this gives in- 
formation about lyric poetry (especially Pindar’s) and 
Pindar’s life, and shorter notes on the Ol3mapian games 
and the pentathlon. The Paraphrase of Dionysius Peri- 
egetes has discursive scholia, valuable for citations from 
earlier geographers, historians, the complete Stephanus 
Byz., and the lost works of Arrian. The Commentaries 
on HomePs Iliad and Odyssey {I lapcK^oXal els Ti]V*Op.ripov 
TAtaSa [’OSiJ(T(T€iav]) are a vast compilation, in which 
the Iliad commentary is twice as long as that on the 
Odyssey. Prefaces deal with the differences between the 
poems and with the cultural importance of Homer. The 
notes discuss chiefly questions of language, mythology 
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(interpreted allegorically), history, and geography. Their 
value consists particularly in the assemblage of material 
dravvn from the old scholia and the lost writings of earlier 
scholars and lexicographers. His quotations from classical 
authors are taken mostly at second-hand. 

(2) His other works include a history of the conquest 
of Thessalonica by the Normans ; several polemics, e.g. 
the famous treatise Inquiry into Monastic Life ; letters to 
the Emperor, church dignitaries, and others; speeches 
and addresses, homilies and tracts, some of which have 
historical value. E. was the outstanding scholar and 
orator of his time, enthusiastic for the traditional learn- 
ing, for the preservation of books, for sound principles of 
education, and for the moral reawakening of monasticism. 


Comment nria ad Iliadem et Odytseam, G. StBlIbaum (1825-30); 
T. L. F. 'I'afel, EustatJiii MetropoUtae Thessalonicensix opmcula 
(1832); J. P. Mignc, Patrologia Graeca cxxxv, cxxxvi (1864); 
A- B. Drachmann, Scholia Veteia in Pindati Carmina iii (1J27J. 


EUTHYNA, the exairunation of accounts which every 
officer of the State underwent on expiry of his office, 
at Athens and generally elsewhere. It was primarily 
an examination into the handling of public money, by 
ten logistai (q.v.) at Athens. If the logistai were not 
satisfied, or if some qualified citizen brought a charge 
against a magistrate, they must bring the matter before 
a dicastery and preside at the trial. Even after discharge 
the magistrate was not entirely free ; for thirty days after, 
ten euthynoi, chosen by lot by the Boule from its own 
number, were prepared to examine any complaint, on a 
public or private matter, against an outgoing magistrate, 
and, if it w^as sound, brought it before a dicastery. 

In democratic States the euthyna, though in the vast 
majority of cases a formality, was the most effective 
means for the control of the executive; and it put a 
powerful weapon into the hands of the sycophants (q.v.). 

Aristotle, Ath, Pol. ch. 48. A. W. G. 


EUSTOCHIUS of Alexandria, physician, became a 
pupil of Plotinus in Plotinus’ old age (Porph. Plot. 7) 
(prob. c. A.D. 265), and is said to have edited his master’s 
w’orks, 

PW vi. 1489. 

EUTERPE, see muses. 

EUTHYCLES, writer of (?) Old Comedy (A th. 3. 124 b). 
We possess but two titles, “Aoojtol rj 'ETnaroXiq and 
'ATaXdvTT}, the first of which looks more like Middle 
than Old Comedy. 

FCG ii, 890; CAF i. 805. 

EUTHYDEMUS (i) of Chios, Sophist, an older con- 
temporary of Socrates. In the Euthydemus Plato presents 
him as a ridiculous figure. He has sometimes been 
thought to be unhistorical and merely a mask for Plato’s 
criticism of Antisthenes. His historicity is proved by 
independent references by Aristotle ; but Plato may have 
used him quite freely for the purpose of pillorying 
eristic views and arguments. 

PPFvi. 1504. W. D. R. 

EUTHYDEMUS (2) of Magnesia (3rd-2nd c. D.c.), 
probably a satrap of Diodotus II, removed him and 
became king of Bactria-Sogdiana. In 208 B.c. he was 
attacked by Antiochus III, who failed to subdue him 
and left him his crown. He made Bactria into a strong 
and quasi -national State, winning the support of the 
natives and shielding Iran from the northern nomads 
(see bactria). After Antiochus’ departure he took two 
satrapies from Parthia, conquered some part of Chinese 
Turkestan, and made an expedition northwards, pro- 
bably to the Lake Issyk Kul country; Seleucid territory 
he never touched. He invented a new state-form, under 
which princes of the blood ruled groups of satrapies as 
sub-kings, with the right of coining. He died about 190. 
See DEMETRIUS (7). W. W, T. 

EUTHYMIDES (end of 6th c. b.c.), vase-painter in 
Athens, known from six signatures on large red -figure 
vases, including Arming of Hector (Munich). He breaks 
with archaic conventions; his heavy figures show new 
studies of movement. 

Bcazicy, A.V. 63; Greek Vases in Poland (1928), 13; L. Talcott, 
Uespena 1936, 59. T. D. L. W, 

EUTHYMUS. Temesa in south Italy was haunted by 
the ghost of Polites (q.v.), a companion of Odysseus, 
whom the inhabitants had killed for raping a girl. It 
could be kept quiet only by giving it the prettiest girl in 
Temesa every year. One year, when the sacrifice was 
to be made, Euthymus, a notable boxer, said to be son of 
the river Caecinus, arrived, pitied and then loved the girl, 
encountered the ghost, and drove it off for ever (Paus. 
6.6.4-11). H.J.R. 


EUTROPIUS, the historian, who took part in Julian’s 
Persian campaign (a.d. 363) and was inagister memoriae 
of Valens, published a survey of Roman history (Brerd- 
arium ab urbe condita) in ten books. Beginning w^ith 
Romulus, be reached the Sullan Civil War in bk. 5, 
Caesar’s death in bk. 6, and covered the Empire to 
Jovian’s death (a.d. 364) in bks. 7-10. The \ subject- 
matter for the Republic is based upon the Epitome of 
Livy, for the Empire upon the end of the Epitome, an 
expanded adaptation of Suetonius, and an ‘Imperial 
history', closing with personal knowledge of events. The 
work is short, but well balanced, showing good judge- 
ment and impartiality. It was translated into Greek by 
Paeanius about 380, adapted into Greek by Capito of 
I.>ycia, and used by Hieronymus (Jerome), Orosius, Isi- 
dore, and Paulus Diaconus. 

Editions: H. Droysrn (cd. minor 1878; ed. nr.'.ior 1879); C. 
Wagener (1884); F. Riihl (1887). W. Firogoft’, De Eutropii brniarii 
A.U.C. indole ac fontihus (>873); J. Sorn, Sprachf*e.brauch dcs 
Eutropius (1892); M. Galdi, U epitome nella lett. latina (1922). 

A. H. McD. 

EUTYCHES (6th c. a.d.), author of an Ars de verho 
in two books (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 447-89) and of a 
treatise De aspiratione (nov/ incorporated in the De ortho- 
graphia of Cassiodorus; ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 199- 
202). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 482. 1; Schanz-llosius, § 1116. 

EUTYCHIDES (early 3rd c. B.c.), sculptor and painter 
of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus. Works: (i) Statue of 
Timosthcncs, a boy victor at Olympia, (2) Tyche of 
Antioch. Tyche seated, supported by the river god 
Orontes and crowned by Selcucus and Antiochus. Many 
copies of Tyche and Orontes have survived, the best 
probably the marble group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
340. i). The bold composition is Lysippan; the drapery 
has a new realism. The original of a seated girl in the 
Conservatori (Winter. KB 371. 4) is ascribed to Euty- 
chides because of its likeness in composition. (3) Eurotas. 
A copy has been recognized in a river-god in the Vatican 
(Winter, KB 340. 2). (4) Dionysus, belonging to Asinius 
Pollio. 

Overbeck, 1516; 1530-6. T. B. L. W. 

EUTYCHIUS PROCULUS (2nd c. a.d.), author of 
(4ost) grammatical works. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 357. 4; Schanzr-HosiuB, § 606. 7. 

EUXENIDES, mentioned by Suidas as an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus. 

EUXINE SEA was the Greek name for the Black Sea. 
(The origin of this name is uncertain; perhaps it was 
invented by the early Greek colonists ‘ad captandum*, 
like medieval ‘Greenland’.) This sea apparently re- 
mained closed to traffic from the Aegean in prehistoric 
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times, and the voyage of the Argonauts (c, 1250 b.c.?) 
was probably an adventure in unknown waters. The 
Euzine was opened up in the eighth and seventh 
centuries by Milesians and other Ionian Greeks; by 
600 it had become ringed with Greek settlements (see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK), and it remained a Greek lake until 
the Middle Ages. The earliest surviving description of 
the Buxine Sea is by Herodotus, who had personal 
knowledge of its northern coasts and gave a fairly 
accurate account of it, though he greatly over-estimated 
its length. A more detailed description of the south coast 
is contained in the geographical work attributed to 
Scylax (c, 340 b.c.). An excellent survey of the whole 
coast was written by Arrian in the days of Hadrian; a 
later Teriplus of the Buxine Sea* is an extract from this 
work and from other Greek geographies. 

Herodotus, bk. 4, eiyp. chs. 85-6; Scylax, chs. ^-92; Arrian, 
Periplus Maris Euxini; Ps.- Arrian, with same title. The last three 
works in GGM i. M. C. 

EVADNE (EvdSpTj), in mythology, (i) a daughter of 
Poseidon, who became by Apollo mother of lamus, 
ancestor of the prophetic clan of the lamidac in Olympia 
(Find. 01. 6. 29 fl.). (2) Daughter of Iphis and wife of 
Capaneus, one of the Seven against Thebes. She burned 
herself on his funeral pyre (Eur. Supp. 980 ff.). H. J. R. 

EVAGORAS (Evayopas^ c. 435-374/3 b.c.), a member 
of the Teucrid house, the traditional rulers of Cyprian 
Salamis. Exiled during his youth, which fell in a period 
of Phoenician domination, he gathered some fifty fol- 
lowers at Soli in Cilicia, and with their aid established 
himself as ruler of Salamis in 41 1. His subsequent policy 
aimed at strengthening Hellenism in Cyprus by co- 
operation with Athens, and his court became a centre for 
Athenian imigrSs, of whom Conon was the most distin- 
guished. A clash with Persia was ultimately inevitable, 
but he postponed the issue by assisting in the revival of 
Persian sea-power culminating in the triumph of Cnidos. 
War finally came in 390 and dragged on for ten years. 

In alliance with Akoris of Egypt, Evagoras at first more 
than held his own. He not only extended his rule over 
the central cities of Cilicia, but also captured Tyre and 
dominated Phoenicia. In 382 Persia mobilized an over- 
whelming armament. Evagoras lost control of the sea 
at Citium in 381, and was forced to sue for peace, ob- 
taining not unfavourable terms through dissensions 
among the Persian commanders. In 374 he was assas- 
sinated in a palace intrigue. 

K. Spyridakis, Evagoras I von Salamis (1935). D. E. W. W. 

EVANDER (EvavSpos), in Greece a minor god or 
daemon, belonging to the circle of Pan and worshipped 
in Arcadia, especially at Pal anti on, where he had a 
temple ; in Italy connected with the worship of Faunus 
(identified with Pan) and regarded as the first settler at 
Rome. According to tradition he was the son of Hermes 
and of a nymph, daughter of the river-god Ladon, known 
as Themis and identified in Italy with the prophetic 
goddess Carmenta (or Carmentis). Through Atlas, 
grandfather of Hermes, he was connected with the Trojan 
Dardanus (Verg. Aen. 8. 134-7). A more human genea- 
logy made him the son of Echemos of Tegea, whose 
grandfather was Pallas (q.v. 2). As a boy he is said to 
have welcomed Priam and Anchises in Arcadia and 
conducted them to the city of Pheneos (Aen, 8. 165). 
He left Arcadia owing either to the hostility of Argos 
or to a famine, and reaching Italy landed on the left 
bank of the Tiber and made a settlement on the neigh- 
bouring hill, which he called after his native city (or his 
grandfather) Pallanteum (Aen. 8. 54), afterwards the 
Collis Palatinus. He instituted there the worship of 
Faunus (Pan Lycaeus) and established the Lupercalia 
(q.v. ; Ov. Fasti 2. 279 ff,). According to Virgil, Hercules 
visited him and slew the monster Cacus, who had stolen 
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his cattle; Evander in memory established the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima (Aen. 8. 185-275 ; Livy i. 7), 
Aeneas, on the outbreak of war against the Latins, made 
his way up the Tiber and appealed to Evander for aid. 
Evander welcomed him as a kinsman, conducted him 
over the site of the future Rome and sent back with him 
his own son Pallas, who was subsequently slain in battle 
by Tumus (Aen. 10). Evander was thus used by the 
Romans to supply a legendary connexion between 
Greece and Rome and an actiological explanation of 
place-names and cults, C. B. 

EVOCATIO. Gods, being in a sense the highest class 
of citizens, are sometimes thought of as conquered when 
their city is taken (Verg. Aen. i. 68 = 8. ii, 'uictos penatis *, 
sc. of Troy), but more commonly (as Aesch. Sept. 218, 
on which see Groeneboom ; Verg. 2. 351 f.) as leaving 

it. It was therefore not unnatural to hasten the fall of a 
city by inducing its gods to leave it, especially that god 
which particularly protected it. This the Romans did 
by promising the deity a cult in Rome at least as good as 
the one given by the city in question (Pliny, flN 28. 18) ; 
formula of evocation, Macrobius, Sat. 3. 9. 7-8. See 
Wissowa, RK 383 and note 7; W. Warde Fowler, Rcl. 
Exper. 206. H. J. R. 

EXECIAS (*Bf7;;ctar)(third quarter of 6th c. B.c.), potter 
and vase-painter in Athena, known from nine signatures 
(two vases arc inscribed *Execias painted andmade’). Paint- 
ed amphorae, calyx craters, cups, pinakes. Note partic- 
ularly Achilles and Ajax dicing (Vatican), death of Ajax 
(Boulogne), both excellent compositions showing a 
psychological insight unique in black-hgure. 

W. Technau, Exekias (1936); O. Broncer, AJArch. 1938, 161. 

T. B. L. W. 

EXEGETES an interpreter or expounder, 

usually of sacred lore. Herodotus (i. 78. z) gives this 
title to the college of diviners at the Telmcssian oracle 
in Lycia. Best known are the exegetai of Athens, 
who, according to the most probable interpretation of 
the evidence, were of two kinds: those chosen by the 
Delphic oracle (nvd6)Q)r)crTOL) and those elected by the 
people (ol vTTo rod Orip,ov /caOeo-ra/xeVoi or ;fctpoTO- 
%rqToi). Probably there were three of each kind, chosen 
for life from the Eupatridae. 7 ^he Pythochrestoi were 
selected by the Pythia from a list nominated by the 
Athenian people. Also we find at Eleusis the exegetai 
of (or from) the Eumolpidae, probably three in number. 
Their functions were confined to the Eleusinian cult, 
and they probably antedated the Athenian domination of 
Eleusis. Exegetai are attested in other cities too: e.g. the 
Pythioi of Sparta, who resemble the Pythochrestoi. 

In general the exegetai were keepers of religious tradi- 
tion. They gave advice on sacrifices, festivals, foundations 
of new cults, and especially rites of purification. They 
interpreted oracles and omens. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Pythochrestoi were consulted on the inter- 
pretation of Delphic oracles and on all matters affecting 
Athenian relations with Delphi. Non-Delphic subjects 
were in the hands of the elective board. 

Ancient boufccb: SuidaB, Tiznaeus, Harpocration, b.v. Modern 
literature; P. Schoell, Hermes xxii (1887), 562-5; J. Tocplfcr, 
Attische Genealogie (1889), 68-76, 177; Ph. Ehrmann in iv 

(1908), 3; A. Persson, iMe Exegeten und Delphi (1918). J. E. P. 

EXILIU2V1, see exsilium. 

EXODOS, see tragedy, para. 14 . 

EXSILIUM. A Roman citizen or peregrinm being 
threatened by criminal proceedings on account of a 
capital crime could — even after their inception — leave 
Roman territory and escape to that of another State 
before a capital sentence was pronounced against him. 
This voluntary self-banishment, called exsilitm (later the 
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same term was used for indicating the banishment pro- 
nounced by a judgement in a criminal trial), was tolerated 
by the magistrates ; in the last century of the Republic, 
however, it became a legal institution, when magistrates 
were strictly ordered to allow the condemned person 
time to escape before executing the capital sentence. 
Thus exsilium became a substitute for the death penalty. 
Its effect was to prohibit the return of the wrongdoer to 
Roman territory. After his escape a decree, more ad- 
ministrative than jurisdictional in character, pronounced 
by the comitia or a high magistrate, excluded him from 
all legal protection and threatened him with death in 
case of illicit return {aquae et ignis interdictio). In later 
times exsilium lost its strict technical meaning, being used 
not only by historians and orators, but even in some 
juridical texts (if they are not interpolated) indiscrimi- 
nately for voluntary and involuntary emigration, for 
legally prescribed banishment, for escape before and 


after judgement, and generally for all categories of 
expulsion, from the mildest form of relegatio (q.v.) to 
the severest one of deportatio. Because of these Afferent 
uses of the word we must consider in each case whether 
it refers to temporary or perpetual expulsion, whether or 
not it is followed by loss of citizenship, by confiscation 
(total or partial) of property, and so on. In its old 
technical sense exsilium was perpetual and general, with- 
out any gradation ; it resulted in loss of citizenship and 
of all property. See relegatio. A. B. 

EXSUPERANTIUS, see julius (5) exsuperantius. 

EXTISPICY, see DIVINATION, para. 5, and HARUSPICES. 

EYE, MEDICAL TREATMENT OF, see OPHTHAL- 
MOLOGY. 

EZECHDEL, see JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. 
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FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, a philosopher of the older 
school (Sen. Dial. 10. 10), pupil of the elder Sextius and 
of Blaridus, taught the younger Seneca. His declama- 
tions are copiously illustrated in Sen. Controv. bk. 2: 
cf. praef, 4-5. 

FABIUS (i) AMBUSTUS, Quintus, was trihunus 
militum consulari potestate in 391 B.c. Another tradition 
assigned his office to 390 and made him responsible for 
the Gallic attack on Rome, since as ambassador at 
Clusium he had treacherously murdered a Gallic chief. 
Thanks to the authority of his father or to his popularity 
among the plebeians, he had escaped an attempted 
patrician prosecution. This story was no doubt invented 
as an honourable explanation of the Roman defeat at the 
Allia. It may, however, be inferred from Livy (6. i. 6-7) 
that the Roman military chiefs were actually prosecuted 
after the Celts had retired, although sudden death or 
suicide seems to have saved Fabius. 

O. Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. (1913), 269 flf.; Ed. Meyer, Kl. Schr, ii 
(1924), 312 ff. P. T. 

FABIUS (2) AMBUSTUS, Marcus, princeps senatus 
and a patrician leader after the Gallic catastrophe, aimed 
at re-establishing patrician influence at home and at re- 
asserting the power of Rome over her neighbours. 
Successful against the Hemici in 356 B.C. and in 354 
against the Tiburtini, over whom he triumphed, he was 
defeated in the same year, being consul for the third 
time, by Tarquinii. Appointed dictator in 351, he failed 
to prevent the readmission of the plebs to the consulate. 
The attempts in the traditional account to conceal or 
ignore his defeat in 354 demonstrate his authority and 
that of his family. 

K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 352, 361 ff. P. T. 

FABIUS (3) MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, Quintus, a 
hero of the Samnite Wars; consul 322, 310, 308, 297, 
295 B.C., censor 304 (after 310 his colleague was always 
P. Decius Mus), dictator 315 (Diod. 19. loi records a 
second, probably apocryphal, dictatorship in 313). He 
celebrated triumphs over Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls. Of 
the exploits attributed to Rullianus the following deserve 
mention: his Samnite victory (325), when the dictator 
Papirius Cursor apparently impeached him for fighting 
against orders ; his defeat by Samnites at Lautulae (315) ; 
his Etruscan expedition, reputedly through the Ciminian 
Forest (310); his annihilation of the Samnite, Gallic, 
Etruscan coalition at Sentinum (295) {see egnatius). The 


untrustworthy account of Rullianus in our ^principal 
source, Livy (bks. 8-1 1), whom details in Diodorus, 
Valerius Maximus, Frontinus, and others supplement, 
derives partly from Fabius Pictor but more from later 
annalists. It borrows incidents from the career of 
Rullianus* great-grandson, Fabius Cunctator; e.g. Rul- 
lianus-Papirius Cursor resemble Cunctator-Minucius ; 
the censor Rullianus restricting the rabble to four city 
tribes suggests Cunctator confining freedmen to those 
tribes; Rullianus rescuing his son, the consul Fabius 
Gurges (292) {see pontius i), anticipates Cunctator ser- 
ving under his own son (213 D.c.). 

F. E. Adcock, CAH vii, ch. 18 (with bibliography). E. T. S. 

FABIUS (4) BUTEO, Marcus {cos. 245 b.c.), censor 
241 and princeps senatus. His naval victory off Aegimurus 
and subsequent shipwreck are improbable. Probably 
he, not F'abius Cunctator, delivered the Roman ultimatum 
at Carthage in 218. As dictator he filled up the Senate 
after Cannae (216). H. H. S. 

FABIUS (5) MAXIMUS VERRUCOSUS, CUN- 
CTATOR, (JuiNTUS, consul I (233 B.C.), triumphed over 
the Ligurians ; censor (230), consul II (228), dictator I 
(between 221 and 219, probably 221). He probably did 
not deliver the Roman ultimatum to Carthage {see 
FABIUS 4). After the disaster at Trasimene he was 
elected dictator II, but quarrelled with his magister 
equitum, M. Minucius (q.v.) Rufus. By religious ob- 
servances he restored the people’s morale and stated his 
policy of dogging Hannibal’s heels and avoiding further 
pitched battles. He allowed Hannibal to ravage Cam- 
pania unchecked and later at Callicula to cross the 
Apennines to Apulia, being duped by the Carthaginian 
advance at night behind a herd of oxen with burning 
faggots tied to their horns. Fabius* strategy of exhaustion, 
which was opposed by many Romans, was only justified 
as a temporary expeffient, since there was yet no real 
’reason to distrust the Roman legions. But when these 
were defeated at Cannae (216) Fabius’ policy had to be 
continued and the abusive title Cunctator, the Delayer; 
now became an honour: *unus homo nobis cunctando 
restituit rem’ (Ennius, Vahlen, 12. 370). As consul III 
(215) in Campania Fabius covered ffie road to Rome, 
while Marcellus and Gracchus parried Hannibal’s at- 
tacks; as consul IV (214) he helped to recover Casilinum. 
In 213 he served as legate to his inexperienced son, now 
consul. In 209 he was consul V and princeps senatus \ 
he recovered Tarentum through intern^ treachery. He 
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strenuously opposed Scipio's determination to in^de 
Africa, and died in 203. He was pontifez for twelve 
years, augur for sixty-two. A typical example of the 
older Roman patrician, courageous, cautious, and un- 
imaginative, Fabius inspired admiration rather than 
affection. Rightly called the Shield of Rome, he at 
length wore down Hannibal's strength: *subsequendo 
cocrcuit* (Elogium), It was Scipio's bolder strategy 
which humbled Carthage — ^yet it was Fabius that had 
made its application possible. H. H. S. 

FABIUS (6) PICTOR, Quintus, Roman senator and 
historian, who took part in the Second Punic War, con- 
sulting the Delphic oracle after Cannae, wrote a history 
of Rome in Greek, the first of the senatorial histories 
interpreting Roman institutions and policy to the Greek 
world. It treated the Greek association of Roman origins 
in Aeneas, set the foundation of the city in 747 B.C., and 
passed, probably in discursive fashion, to the Gallic 
and Punic Wars and his own times ; his use of Diodes of 
Peparethus (Plut. Rom. 3 ; 8) is now disputed. Polybius, 
though criticizing his Roman bias (Polyb. 1. 14; 58; 3. 
8-9), follows his authority. Dionysius and Livy cite 
him; Diodorus' use is uncertain. The Latin annals, if 
not a later adaptation, may belong to Ser. Fabius, the 
work de ture pontificio to Fabius Servilianus. Fabius* 
history, political in purpose, probably owed more to 
Hellenistic historiography than to the pontifical tradition, 
and it set the standard for senatorial history. 

n. Peter, IIRRel. i* (1914), pp. Ixix, 5, 112; F. Leo, Gesch. der 
rom. Lit. i (1913), 85; K. J. fleloch, Rom. Gesch. 95; M. Gelzer, 
Hermes 1933, 129; 1934, 46. Cf. for detailed bibliography, Schanz- 
Hosjus i (1927), 172. A. H. McD. 

FABIUS ( 7 ) MAXIMUS AEMILIANUS, Quintus 
(e. 186-130 B.C.), bom of L. Aemilius Paullus and 
Papiria and adopted by the Fabii Maximi, accompanied 
Paullus to Greece in 168. Praetor in Sicily (149); consul 
(145), he consolidated the position against Viriathus in 
Spain (145-144) and led an embassy to Crete (140). 
Legate at Numantia in 133, he died in 130. His career 
followed the rise of his brother, Scipio Aemilianus. 

Livy 44. 35; 45; Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus\ Appian, Hisp. 6^. 
A. Schulten, Numantia^ i (1914). 273, 353, 367. A. H. Mcl 5 . 

FABIUS (8) ZVIAXIMUS ALLOBROGICUS, Quin- 
tus (cos. 1 21 B.C.), the son of Fabius (7). With Domitius 
(q.v. 2) he conquered the Allobroges and defeated the 
Arvemi, then predominant in Gaul; the annexation of 
Gallia Narbonensis followed, as also the Roman 
alliance with the Aedui. 120,000 Gauls are said to have 
fallen in Fabius' victory at the confluence of the Rhdne 
and Is^re. From his spoils Fabius erected a triumphal 
arch at Rome. He was censor in 108. M. H. 

FABIUS, se£ also fulgentius, maximus, quintilianus, 

VALENS. 

FABLE (atvoF, fiCOos, Apyos*, dnSXoyos), a feature of 
the popular tradition of the Greek as of other races. It 
is typically an anecdote of animal life with a morab'zing 
application ; it may, however, be drawn from inanimate 
nature or directly from human experience. It is ques- 
tionable whether Greek Fable is substantially indebted 
to that of any other race. Foreign and colonial sources 
are occasionally mentioned; e.g. Libya (Aesch. fr. 139), 
Egypt (PI. Phdr. 275b), Lydia (Callim. POxy. loii), 
Sybaris (Ar. Vesp. 1259). Instances of its employment 
occur throughout Greek literature; among the earliest 
are Hesiod Op. 202 and Archilochus frs. 86 and 89; 
it is not found in Homer. The earlier popular type 
upon which writers drew appears to have been in prose- 
form. By the end of the fifth century B.c. the body 
of native Fable was in general ascribed to Aesop, said 
to have been a slave in Samos in the sixth century (Hdt. 


2. 134); his name is already familiar to Aristophanes and 
Plato. There is no extant Greek collection of fables as 
such before that of Babrius (q.v.). Demetrius of Phalerum 
composed Aoyuiv AlacjTrelcjv auvayayyai (Diog. Laert. 
5. 80) ; these were presumably in prose. At a later period 
Fable was found useful in rhetorical training (Hermo- 
genes IJpoyvfLvdufiara ad init.), and further collections 
were made with this object, e.g. the BcKafjLvdla of Nico- 
stratus (Suid. Nik.) in the second century a.d. The Fable 
so adapted reached its final form in the medieval collec- 
tions, being regularly associated with the name of Aesop. 

Latin Fable. As represented in Latin literature 
Fable is in general derivative from the Greek Aesopic 
form. It was well adapted for use in the Satura, especi- 
ally in that of the Horatian type. Aulus Gcllius (2. 29) 
cites part of an adaptation by Ennius of an Aesopic fable ; 
Lucilius (988 Marx) uses another. Horace sometimes 
gives fables in extenso (Sat. 2. 6. 79 flF. ; Epist. i. 7. 29 ff.), 
sometimes merely alludes to them (Sat. 2. 3. 299; Epist. 

I. 3. 19). The first extant Latin collection was in iambic 
verse, by Phaedrus (q.v.), a freedman of Augustus, who 
published his five books under Tiberius and Caligula. 
The MS. tradition is probably the result of selection; 
an Appendix of fables ascribed to Phaedrus is added. 
Phaedrus acknowledges his formal debt to Aesop, whilst 
seeking to improve upon him (4 proL 11). The collection 
includes besides definitely Aesopic material much that 
is derived from the author's experience or imagination. 
He writes professedly (i prol. 3) for entertainment and 
instruction ; at the same time a desire for literary recogni- 
tion is certainly a leading motive. He incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sejanus (3 prol. 41), no doubt on account of 
indiscreet allusions to contemporary events. He has been 
called a better story-teller than fabulist (Nisard) ; he is 
certainly at his best in anecdote, whilst his work lacks in 
general the peculiar genius of the best Greek Fable. His 
versification is adroit and finished ; and in the terse and 
vigorous simplicity of his style he shows himself a not 
unworthy pupil of the preceding epoch. His diction is in 
general classical, but shows traces of contemporary 
tendencies. The Phaedrian collection was later para- 
phrased in prose under the title of Romulus (the 'Latin 
Aesop'). In the third century Titianus, of whose work 
nothing further is known, composed prose fables (Auson. 
Ep, 16 praef.)\ the extant collection of Avianus (4th or 
5th c.), consisting of forty-two fables in elegiac verse, is of 
no particular literary merit. These later authors appear 
to have drawn principally on Babrius. 
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FABRI. In the early Roman Army there were two 
separately organized centuries of fabri. These men were 
less sappers and gunners, whose work was done by the 
ordinary legionary, than smiths skilled in the repair of 
arms. They were commanded by praefecti. 

By the time of Caesar, and probably much earlier, the 
fabri were absorbed into the ranks of the cohort, and 
the praefectus fabrum became a sort of A.D.C. to the 
general, his work bearing no relation to his title. 

H. M. D. P. 

FABRICIUS LUSCINUS, Gaius, hero of the war 
with Pyrrhus (q.v.), consul in 282, 278 b.c., censor in 275 - 
He negotiated for Rome with Tarentum (284) and with 
Pyrrhus (280, 278). He rescued Thurii from Sabellian 
besiegeia (282) and was twice awarded triumphs for his 
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victories over Bruttii, Lucani, Samnites, and Tarendnes. 
His personality lies concealed under the rhetorical stories 
of his poverty, austerity, and incorruptibility: he rejected 
alike bribes from Pyrrhus and the proffered aid of would- 
be poisoners of Pyrrhus. Similar tales are told of the 
other plebeian hero M*. Curius Dentatus (q.v.), whom 
Cicero (cf. Paradoxa 50) constantly cites with Fabricius 
as a typical specimen of Roman virtue. 

Livy, Epit. 13 f.; Dion. Hal. bk. 19 f.; Val. Max. i. 8. 6; Plut. 
Pyrrhus \ App. Sam. 9; Cell. 3. 8. E. T. S. 

FABULA (besides meaning ‘story*, ‘talk*, ‘fable*) was 
the general Latin term for ‘play’ ; special types were F, 
Atellana {see atellana) ; crepidata, possibly = palliata 
(crepida was a type of Greek shoe, worn with xht pallium) \ 
palliata, adaptation of Greek New Comedy {see drama; 
pallium = Greek cloak) ; praetexta{ta), serious drama on 
Roman historical subjects {see drama ; praetexta was the 
magistrate’s toga); riciniata, a mime {see mimus II; 
ricinium, properly a woman’s mantle, which could be used 
to veil the head ; possibly this made it useful in the mime) ; 
saltica, libretto for pantomime {see pantomimus) ; 
stataria, ‘quiet’ play, opposed to motoria, ‘bustling’ play 
(cf. Ter. HauL 36-40) ; tabemaria, ‘private-house comedy’ 
(?), apparently identical with togata; togata, Roman 
comedy, nearly always concerned with lower life {see 
drama); traheata, a form of togata dealing with upper 
middle-class life, invented by Maecenas’ freedman 
Melissus (the trabea was worn by the equites), W. B. 

FADIUS GALLUS9 Marcus, friend of Cicero, who 
addresses to him Fam. 7. 23-7. In 45 B.c. he was among 
those who wrote anti- Caesarian eulogies of Cato. See 
ANTICATONES. 

FALERNUS AGER, a section of Campania between 
the Mona Massicus and the Volturnus taken by Rome 
from Capua (338 d.c. or later) and distributed among 
Roman citizens (Livy 8. ii. 22; 9. 41)- Its exact extent 
and the origin of its name arc alike uncertain. Its 
celebrated wine was already deteriorating in Pliny’s 
day (Hor. Carm. i. 20, etc.; Athenaeus i, 26c; Pliny, 
HN 14. 62). E. T. S. 

FALISCl. The Faliscans were the inhabitants of 
the Ager Faliscus, around Mt. Soracte in south-east 
Etruria. Their principal city was Falerii {Civith Castel- 
lana). They form a link between Etruscans and Latins, 
sharing their characteristics but not completely identi- 
fiable with either. Their language was a dialect of Latin, 
but Etruscan inscriptions occur. The mixture of burial 
rites also suggests the presence of two races, even apart 
from Sabine infiltration. Their culture was predomi- 
nantly Etruscan from the eighth century onwards, but 
with a strongly individual note, especially in the painted 
pottery. Politically the fortunes of Falerii and its neigh- 
bours were inseparably bound up with Veii. Indeed 
Cato believed Capena to have been the mother city of 
Veii. Capena, Fidenae, and the Faliscans were the only 
allies of Veii against Rome, so that the capture of Veii 
by Camillus entailed the surrender of Falerii and Capena 
(c, 395 B.C.). On a pretext of disaffection the Romans 
totdly destroyed Falerium Vetus (241) and moved its, 
inhabitants to a neighbouring plateau, where the Roman 
walls are still preserved {Fallen). 

Monumenti Antichi iv; F. von Duhn, Italische GrUberhunde (1924; 
Bummary and scanty bibliography) ; A. Della Seta, Catalogue 0/ Villa 
Gtulta Museum at Rome (1918 ; Faliscan tombs and temples). 

D. R.-Macl. 

FALX MURALIS, see siececraft, roman. 

FAJMA} see rheme. 

FAMlLIAi see patria potestas. 


FANNIUS, Gaius (roi. 1 22 b.c.), the Gracdian annalist, 
son-in-law of Laelius and pupil of Panaetius, served at 
Carthage (146 B.c.) and in Spain (141), and became 
tribune (142), praetor (between 133 and 131 ?), and consul 
(122), opposing C. Gracchus’ Italian legislation in a 
celebrated speech (Cic. BniL 26. 99-100). He wrote a 
history, perhaps from the origins of Rome, but probably 
of his ovm times (this depends on the date of the Drepana 
reference of fr. 3). He included speeches verbatim in 
his narrative, like Cato, and portrayed contemporary 
personalities, Flis work was authoritative, recognized by 
Cicero, Sallust, who praised its veritas, and Brutus. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (^14), pp. cxciii, 139; E. Komemann, Kiio* 
Dcibeft 1 (1903), 2 t; P. Fraccaro, Athenaeum 1926, 153; T. Frank 
Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 175. 

A. H. McD. 

FANNIUS, see also caepio. 

FASCES, probably of Etruscan origin (iron fasces have 
been found at Vetulonia), were rods (of elm wood, later 
of birch) tied by a red thong into a bundle from which an 
axe {securis) projected. They symbolized regal and later 
magisterial authority. They were carried their left 
shoulders by the lictors, who never laid them aside, 
except as an act of mourning or homage {fasces submit ter e 
or demittere), or when magistrates addressed popular 
audiences in order to symbolize the subordiVation of 
executive authority to that of the law. The privilege of 
carrying /(flrcej was granted also to religious officials (e.g. 
the flamen Dialis and the Vestal Virgins) and eventually 
to presidents of public games. When a magistrate was 
dismissed or punished his fasces were destroyed. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i*. 373 ff. ; G. De Sanctis, Riv. fd. 
1929; Samter, PW, s.v. P. T. 

FASTI, the old calendar of dies fasti and dies nefasti for 
legal and public business, which received definite publica- 
tion by Cn. Flavius in 304 b.c. (Livy 9. 46. 5), came to 
cover also lists of eponymous magistrates (/or ri consulares), 
records of triumphs {fasti triwnphales), and priestly lists 
{fasti sacerdotales). We know of the sacral calendars of 
Fulvius Nobilior (189 B.c.) and Verrius Flaccua (at 
Praeneste), and have fragments of the pre- Julian calendar 
of Antium (c. 70 B.c.) and twenty calendars from the 
close of the Republic to Claudius ; also fasti of the Fenae 
Latinae and two rustic menologia, and in book form the 
calendar of A.D. 354, the fasti Jdaciani, and the Chronicon 
Paschale. Of fasti consulates we have the exemplar of 
Antium {c. 70 B.c.) and the fasti Capitolini, which were 
set up on or near the new Regia (q.v.) of 36 B.c. and then 
continued to A.D. 13; the ludi saeculares were added, until 
A.D. 88. Fasti triumphales appear in the fragments of 
Tolentino and Urbisaglia, and dso from the Regia, where 
a list from Romulus to 19 B.c. was added about I2 B.c., 
presumably by Augustus as Pontifex Maximus. 

The authenticity of the fasti is now scarcely to be 
doubted, but they represent a systematic reconstruction, 
the opening of the fasti triumphales being based on the 
annales maximi, the fasti Capitolini owing something to a 
work like that of Verrius Flaccus or Atticus. The recon- 
struction was necessarily speculative, perhaps tenden- 
tious, for the fifth century D.c., based merely on a nucleus 
of records ; but it was sound in its main lines for the fourth 
century, and from c. 300 B.c. appears consistently ac- 
curate, presumably using full regular records. This 
suggests that the inclusion of magistrates' names uid 
cult notices (from which the triumph lists came) followed 
directly on the Flavian publication, and may be associated 
with the tabulae pontificum (q.v.). 

Imcript. Italiae Xiii, i (1947); C. Cichoriua De fastie com. anti^ 
gtiissimis (1886); De Sanctia, Stor. Rom. i. 1: G. Coata, Voriginale 
dei fasti consolari (1910); 1 fasti consolari (1910); E. Pais, Fasti 
triumphales pop. Rom. 0920-3); I fasti trionfali del popolo Romano 
(1930); G. Moretti, fvot. Scav. 1925, XI4; K. J. Bcloch, Rom. 
Geschichte, x ff.; F. Altheim Epochen der rdm. Gesehichte ii (1935), 
298* A H. McD. 
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FASTING (vTjareia), in the sense of abstinence from 
all food for a stated time, such as a day, is very rare in 
classical religions, both Greek and Roman. There is, for 
instance, no evidence whatever that anyone, priest or 
layman, was expected to come fasting to a sacral meal 
such as normally followed the killing of a victim. For 
Greece, however, we may cite two well-known instances. 
At the Thesmophoria the second day was called Nesteia, 
at all events at Athens (cf. attic cults and myths), 
because, as it would appear, the women conducting the 
rite took no food then ; there was a day at Taras (Taren- 
tum) having the same name (cf. Aelian, VH 5. 20, who 
gives an aetiological story not to be taken too seriously) ; 
it probably was part of some rite of Demeter or a similar 
deity. In like manner, the ieiunium Ceteris at Rome 
(Livy 36. 37. 4-5) was instituted by advice of the Sibyl- 
line Books, and therefore belongs to the Greek, not the 
native cult of that goddess. The other outstanding 
example of a ritual fast in Greece is, like the former, 
connected with the cult of Demeter. The Eleusinian 
formula in Clem, Al. Protr. 2. 21. 2 (p. 16. 18 Stiihlin) 
specifies that the initiate had fasted before drinking the 
kykeon. Details are, however, lacking. Various state- 
ments to the effect that some person would not eat (e.g. 
Achilles after the death of Patroclus, 11. 19. 303 ff. ; the 
beasts after the death of Daphnis, when they show human 
grief, Verg. Eel. 5. 25-6) should not, therefore, without 
further proof, be taken to imply ritual fasting. The 
general prescription of light diet, that the body might 
hinder the soul as little as possible, for those engaged in 
divination, especially by dreams, extended to actual 
fasting in some cases, to judge from Tert. De Anim. 48. 

I’he later mystery-cults, on tlie other hand, seem to 
have used ritual fasting quite commonly, e.g. that of 
Attis (Sallustius, De dis et mundo iv, p. 8, 22 Nock). 
It is to be remembered that they are not Greek but 
Oriental in origin. The many prescriptions of fasting 
in the use of magic (q.v.) are not all evidence for any 
prolonged abstinence; for example, the application of 
the remedy in Pliny, HN 26. 93 (the touch of a naked 
girl's hand). She should do it ieiuna teiuno, but this 
condition is satisfied if the ceremony is carried out before 
operator or patient has breakfasted. However, some 
examples of real fasting, extending on occasion over more 
than one day, are to be found (see Ziehen, loc. cit. infra, 
94- 43 ff )- 

What might be called partial fasting, i.e. abstinence 
during a certain period or for the whole of life from some 
specified food or class of foods, is common enough. The 
best-known examples are the vegetarian diets of the 
Orphics {see orphism) and Pythagoreans {see Pytha- 
goras ; also J. Hausslciter, Der Vegetarismus in der Antike, 
1935), but many others exist, as the food-taboos of the 
flamen Dialis at Rome (he might not, e.g., eat beans, 
Gellius 10. 15. 12) and the very curious restriction on 
the priestess of Athena Polias at Athens, who might not 
eat green cheese unless it was imported (Strabo 9. i. ii). 

L. Ziehen in PI^ zvii. 88-107. H. J. R. 

FATE. In Homer we find many sombre reflections on 
various powers, such as moiraf aisa, or the daimon, which 
seem sometimes to thwart the desires of man and again 
to leave him free to commit acts of folly. Unlike the 
poet himself, who usually prefers some more definite 
ascription, the Homeric hero, when quoted, regularly 
alludes to one of these rather vaguely conceived forces. 
Of special interest is moira, because in Homer and Hesiod 
alone there are references enough to suggest the probable 
evolution from a common noun to a personification, 
and thence to a divinity and finally a trio of goddesses. 
At first the word, like oua, denotes the 'lot' or 'rightful 
portion’ of the individual, but since man^s inescapable 
lot is death, it becomes specialized in this sense, thus 
early acquiring a fatalistic connotation; and personifica- 


tion begins as soon as moira, qualified as 'mighty', 'ill- 
omened', or 'baneful', is said to hurry a warrior to his 
appointed doom (e.g. //, 5. 83 ; 12. 116). Since, however, 
Moira always remains distinct from Thanatos(cf. Hesiod, 
Theog. 211), she is never the actual agent of death, but 
often motivates it indirectly, as, for example, when she 
forces Hector to wait alone before the walls of Troy 
(//. 22. s; cf. 24. 132; another case, //. 19. 87 ff.). An 
extended fatalism leads naturally to the belief that a 
man’s death is determined at the time of his birth, a fact 
which explains the occasional association of Moira, in 
later times, with Eileithyia (e.g. Pindar, OL 6. 42 ; Nm. 

7. i). The notion of breaking the thread of life, beginning 
as a figure of speech, perhaps leads to that of spinning it. 
At first such spinning may be done by ‘the gods* (Od. 20. 
196; I. 17; 8. 579; II. 139) or 'the daimon* {Od. 16. 
64) as well as by aisa (//. 20. 1 28) or moira (24. 209), but 
since spinning is normally an occupation of women it is 
later restricted to the Klothe5{Od. 7. 197) or ‘Spinners’, 
regarded as goddesses, and to the Moirai, who appear 
as a plural, however, only once in Homer {11. 24. 49), 
Finally, when the course of life intermediate between 
birth and death comes also to be determined by fate, 
fate’s task is trebled, and so the Moirai become de^itely 
a trio. Their names are not found in Homer, but are 
first given by Hesiod {Theog. 901 ff.): Lachesis, who 
assigns the lot, Clotho, who spins the thread of life, and 
Atropos, who ‘cannot be stayed’, i.e. from severing it. 
Euripides (fr. 623 Nauck) pictures them as seated at the 
throne of Zeus, and Hesiod makes them daughters of 
Zeus and Themis {Theog. loc. cit.), though in Pindar (fr. 
30 Schroeder) it is they who serve Themis as bridal 
attendants. Their relation to Zeus is not without 
difficulty, for at times they might seem to be independent 
of his will or even above it. Yet such phrases as 'moira 
of the gods’ {Od. 3. 269), ‘divine moira' (Plato, Ap, 33c), 
and *aisa of Zeus’ (//. 17. 322; Od. 9. 52) show rather 
that it is he who determines fate and is bound by it only 
in somewhat the sense that a man is bound by his given 
word. Thus, in II. 16. 433 ff., Zeus could save Sarpedon, 
though his time has run out, and would like well to do so, 
but declines when reminded by Hera that he would be 
virtually setting the laws of the universe at naught (cf. 
Pindar, Paean 6. 92 ff.). 

2. The three fates of Latin poetry arc the Parcae. 
Originally a Roman goddess of birth (cf. parere; Varro 
ap. Gell. 3. 16. 10), Parca was identified with the Moirai 
owing to a false etymology (cf. pars), and so trichoto- 
mized. As we have seen, the Moirai, too, were sometimes 
present at a birth. Plato makes Ana^e, ‘Necessity’, 
their mother {Resp. 10. 617c), and places in her lap an 
adamantine spindle on which the world itself turns (ibid. 
6i6c, ff.); Macrobius {Sat. i. 19. 17) says that Anai^e 
and Tychc (i.e. Fortune) preside at one's birth along with 
Daimon and Eros; and Horace {Carm. i. 35. 17) com- 
pletes the circuit by associating Necessitas with Fortuna. 
The Latin Fata, or Tria Fata, like the Parcae, were 
assimilated to the Moirai of the Greeks ; fatum signifies 
'that which has been spoken’ {cLfari), i.e. ‘decreed’, as 
by some prophetic agency (cf. Isidore, Orig. 8. 1 1 . 90). 

3. Destiny, variously designated, played an importmt 
role in certain legends of the epic cycle which supplied 
the tragedians with situations rich in dramatic conflict. 
Perhaps freedom and predestination are most nicely 
balanced in Sophocles* Oedipus Rex, whose hero appears 
to struggle without avail against forces which drive him 
to patricide and incest. Yet, according to the Poetics of 
Aristotle, his downfall is redly the result of some ‘flaw* 
or 'error' of his own, the much-debated han^tia, 

4. The philosophical doctrine of necessity begins its 
development in the writings of the Pre-Socratics, whose 
lefeiences to it are often phrased in poetic language 
because they could not entirely escape the influence of 
religious teachings. Subject to many minor qualifications, 
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we may say that they believed in a sort of physical 
determinism. The defect which both Plato and Aristotle 
saw in their work was that they failed to recognize an 
external, final cause. Actually, a tentative approach to 
this can be discerned in some of the Prc-Socratics, not- 
ably Anaxagoras, who is said, however, to have disap- 
pointed the youthful Socrates because he did not de- 
finitely make his nous a final cause (PI. Phd» 97c). This step 
was taken by Anaxagoras' disciple, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, the first teleologist. 

5. Plato’s dramatic methods of discussion left his 
ethical endorsement of responsibility imperfectly recon- 
ciled with the determinism of his theodicy. Aristotle 
enriched the speculation on the subject by criticizing in 
detail the work of his predecessors, distinguishing more 
carefully the various types of causation, and beginning 
a new attack from two different angles. First he showed 
that the notion of contingency or potentiality emerges 
from the fact that, of two mutually contradictory state- 
ments of particular, future content, either appears equally 
true. Then he constructed his ontological system, which 
culminated in his final cause, the prime mover ; and this, 
once discovered, made it difficult in turn to retain con- 
tingency. His attempt to derive it from ‘non-being’ was 
a sort of compromise; the harsh alternative, chosen by 
such fatalists as the Megarians and Stoics, perhaps even 
Chrysippus (see below), was to reject it except as an 
illusion. 

6 . Of the atomists, Democritus had regarded necessity 
as strictly mechanical, identified with the endless motion 
of the atoms as an ultimate natural law; but he had 
neglected to extend this determinism to his ethics, where 
chance and free will reappear inexplicably. Epicurus, 
preferring to refashion physics in tlie interest of his 
moral teachings, devised the atomic ‘swerve* as a some- 
what naive guarantor of freedom. The early Stoics clung 
to divination as revealing that all-powerful destiny 
which they saw in the pure reason of the supreme being. 
Confronted by the problem of evil, they asserted that it 
exists only at the human level, not the divine, and as the 
natural opposite of good. Chrysippus, who sought an- 
other, more adequate answer, strove to save at least the 
illusion of contingency, deliberation, and freedom of 
choice with his difficult theories of ‘confatal acts’ and 
‘assent*. 

The pseudo-science of astrology acquired great 
importance in the early centuries of our era because it 
was thought to reveal the workings of a destiny so 
absolute as to render prayers and sacrifices entirely 
useless (cf., for example, Suet. Tiberius 69). The Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy appeared to give a rational 
basis for this belief. Those Oriental deities which pro- 
mised, by virtue of their sovereignty over the stars, to 
release men from the rule of fate acquired thereby a 
special attraction for the superstitious. The Christian 
apologists also offered relief from the oppression of fate 
by insisting that man is free to create his own life of good 
or ill (e.g. Min. Fel. Oct, 36. i). 

General literature: St. G. Stock, 'Fate (Greek and Roman)’, in 
Hastings, ERE v. 786-90; Gundel in PW vii .2622-45. Discussion 
of the many contexts of motra: Weizsicker, in Roscher’a Lexikon ii. 
1084-102; Eitrem, PW xv. 2449-97, and Symholcu Osloenses xiii 
U934)» 47-64 ; Nilsson, AHW xxii (1923-4), 385-90. Ananke, Parca, 
and/orum: Wernicke, FIT i. 2057-8; Otto, ibid. vi. 2047-51; Peter, 
in Koscher’s Lexikon iii. 1569-70 and i. 1444-52. References to the 
latest literature on hamartia'. Pack, AJPhil. Iviii (1937), 418-36; lx 

9.39)» 350^* Fate and freedom in philosophy : Greene, Harv. Stud. 
xivi (1935), 1-36; xlvii (1936), 85-129; English, University of Toronto 
Studies (Philology and Literature Senes), no. xi (1938). P. Shorey, 
The Unity of Plato’s Thought, University of Chicago Decennial 
Publications, lat Series, vol. vi (1904), 129-214; J. Chevalier, La 
Notion du nicessaire chez Aristote (1915); C. Bailey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928); Gercke, /. cl, Phil. Suppl. 

xiv (1885), 691-781; Duprat, Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Phil, xxiii (1910), 
490-5 1 1 ; Patch, Speculum iv (1929). 62-72. Fate in later religious 
thought: A. D. Nock, Conversion (1933), 101-a; CAH xii. 421, 468; 
Sallustius, Ixx ff. ; W, C. Greene, Moira: Fate, Good and Evil, in 
Greek Thought (C^ambridge, Mass., 1944). R. /L P. 


FATUUS, see faunus. 

FAUNUS (from root of favere, *kindly one*, euphemis- 
tic), a numen anciently identified with Pan, whose festival 
(5 Dec., Horace, Carm, 3. 18. 10) was kept in the pagi 
with dancing and merry-making. He was primarily of 
the forests, and especially connected with the mysterious 
sounds heard in them, hence his titles (or identification 
with) Fatuus and Fatuclus (Servius on Aen, 6. 775), both 
meaning ‘the speaker’. As a god of herdsmen he was 
further identified with Inuus, whose name the ancients 
connected with inire and inteipreted as the fertilizer of 
cattle (ibid.). He had female counterparts, Fauna (cf. 
BONA dea) and Fatua (Cornelius Labeo in Macrob. Sat. 
I. 12. 21). A more formidable side is shown by his 
identification (Servius, ibid.) with Incubo, a numen 
either of nightmare or (Petronius, Sat. 38. 8) of buried 
treasure. He was on occasion oracular {Aen. 7. 81 ff. ; 
Dion. Hal. 5. 16. 2-3 and elsewhere). For his alleged 
connexion with the Luperca]ia(q.v.), see Rose in Mnemo^ 
syne 60. 386 ff. 

Cf. Wissowa, RK 208 ff. H. J. R. 

FAUSTINA (i) the Elder (Annia Galeria ^austina), 
daughter of M. Annius Vcnis (cos. Ill in i26),\and aunt 
of M. Aurelius, married the future Emperor Aptoninus 
(q.v.) Pius c. A.D. no or later, bearing him two ^ons and 
two daughters (including Faustina (2) the Younger). 
She became ‘Augusta* on his accession (138). Late 
tradition questioned her character; but the pair lived 
in harmony until her death (140/1), when Antoninus 
consecrated her and named his new charity {Puellae 
Faustinianae) after her. 

PIR\A^lS. C. H. V. S. 

FAUSTINA (2) the Younger (Annia Galeria Faustina), 
younger daughter of Antoninus (q.v.) Pius, bom c. a.d. 
125-30, was betrothed by Hadrian’s wish to L. Verus 
(q.v.). But in 139 Antoninus betrothed her anew to her 
cousin M. Aurelius (q.v.), whom she married in 145, 
becoming ‘Augusta’ after her first child’s birth in 146. 
Ancient authority groundlessly interpreted her lively 
temperament as a sign of faithless and disloyal character, 
not above collusion with Avidius (q.v.) Cassius. She 
accompanied Marcus during his northern campaigns 
(170-4) and — now ‘Mater Castrorum’ — to the East in 
175. There she died, consecrated by Marcus, who 
apparently loved her genuinely. A second charity of 
l^ellae Faustinianae commemorated her. 

See under auhblius (mahcus); also PIR}, A 7x6. C. H. V. S. 

FAUSTULUS, probably a by-form of Faunus (q.v.; 
if a deity favet, he is faustus), but humanized into a 
herdsman, husband of Acca (q.v.) Larentia, who found 
Romulus (q.v.) and Remus being suckled by the she-wolf. 
In a further rationalization his wife was the she-wolf 
herself (lupa, loose woman, prostitute). He reared the 
twins, and on Remus being brought before Numitor for 
an act of brigandage, told Romulus the whole story, 
whereupon the twins and their grandfather killed 
Amulius. 

Livy I. 4. 6 ff. H. J. R. 

'’FAVENTINUS, Marcus Cetius, made an abridgement 
of Vitruvius (q.v.) which Palladios and Isidonis used. 

FAVONIUS EULOGIUS, a rhetor from Carthage 
in Augustine’s time, wrote a Disputatio de somnio Scipi- 
onis (ed. Holder, 1901). 

FAVORINUS {<PaPwplvos:) (c. a.d. 80-c. 150), famous 
rhetor and polyldstor. He was bom in Arelate in Gaul, 
a hennaphr^te. His defect was obvious from his body 
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and hia voice (avSp 66 rjXvs icat €^voCxost Philostr. ViL 
Soph, 1.8; Suid. a.v. ; etc.). He learned Greek very early; 
later he preferred to use it in everyday talk and in his 
writings. His teacher was Dio Chrysostom. In later 
years he lived in Rome as a favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. For some time he was in disgrace with the 
Emperor and was exiled to Chios (Papyr. in Studi e Testi, 
53 col. 14). His keen competitor as an orator was 
Polemon (Kawadias, JcArioi/, 1892). But F. was re- 
nowned also as a scholar and philosopher. Among his 
friends was Plutarch, among his numerous pupils 
Herodes Atticus, Fronto, and Gellius. 

Little has been preserved of his many writings ; of the 
lost works the most important were a 'Miscellaneous 
history’ {IlavToBaTrrj toro/jta) in twenty-four books (Phot. 
Bibl. 103b), an encyclopaedic work whose scheme was 
akin to Aelian’s nniKiXr) laropia, and the ‘Memoirs* 
CATTopLvrjpLovevpara). Notable among his philosophical 
works was ‘Pyrrhonian modes’ (UvppcjveLOL rponoL) in ten 
books (Philostr. VS i. 8; Cell. ii. 5. 5; Diog. Laert. 9. 
87) in which he discussed the ‘modes’ (rpoTroi) of 
Aenesidemus (q.v.). 

Two speeches under the name of Dio Chrysostom 
have been ascribed to F. with great probability (nos. 37 
and 64). Lately a declamation ‘On exile’ (flepl 
has been found on papyrus (PVat. ii). 

J. L. Marrca, De F. Arel. vita, studiis, scriptis, 1853 (not suflTi* 
cifiit); Th. Colardeau, De F. Arel. studits et scriptis, Th^ae Grenoble, 
IQ03; E. Zeller, Phtlosophte der Griechen hi. 2*. 76 f.; A. Goedecke- 
ineyer, Gesch. d. gr. Skeptizismus, 1905, 248 f.; B. Haslc Favorin 
Vher die Verhaniiung, Tliesia Berlin, 1935; PW vi, 2078. K. O. D. 

FEBRIS, the numen of fever (it is rash to assume that it 
was malaria, the early history of which is imperfectly 
known, see P. Fraccaro in Studi etruschi, ii. 3 ff.). She 
had three temples in Rome alone (Valerius Maximus 
2. 5. 6), in which remedia (amulets?) which had proved 
efficacious were placed. Dedications to her have been 
found in various parts of the Roman Empire (see Wis- 
sowa, RK 246), some of which call her Tertiana and 
Quartana, clearly referring to malaria. H. J. R. 

FEBRUUM, teclinical term of Roman ritual for any- 
thing used in a ceremony of purification. 

See Ovid, Fasti 2. 19 ff.; Frazer, Fasti of Ovid ii. 277 f. 

FEDERAL STATES first appear in Greece in the fifth 
century B.C., were most numerous and influential in the 
Hellenistic age, and continued under Rome as local 
governments in parts of Greece and Asia Minor. Though 
their influence on the course of events was considerable, 
they are particularly important as one of the two chief 
instruments used by the Greeks for creating unities 
larger than city-states, namely the symmachia (q.v.) and 
the federal State {sympoliteia^ q.v.). Organizations of 
both types usually are called leagues. A distinguishing 
mark is that while the symmachia claimed to preserve the 
freedom of its members, the sympoliteia limited their 
freedom by the creation of a federal government. Hence 
the King’s Peace led to the dissolution of the Boeotian 
and other federal leagues. 

2. Federal States developed from tribal units (Boeo- 
tians, Arcadians, etc.), and so frequently, even in Roman 
Imperial times, a federal league was called an ethnos 
instead of a koinon, and c. 300 b.c. the States of Greece 
were classified as ethne (federal States and tribal States) 
and poleis (IG^ iv. i. 68). In some tribes cities developed 
early, but did not cause the dissolution of the tribe, and 
such conditions in time led to the growth of federal 
States. In other tribes, e.g. the Aetolians, a looser ethnic 
organization was long retained and later transformed 
into a sympoliteia. In either case, if a large league was to 
be developed, it was necessary to overstep the ethnic 
boundary and incoiporate States outside the tribe. This 
policy was not employed extensively before the third 


century B.c., when it was used most successfully by the 
Achaeans. 

3* From the very beginning oligarchic States seem to 
have been more ready than democratic States to adopt 
representative government, though it must be noted that 
information is so scanty as to make generalizations 
dangerous. There is extant a description of the oligarchic 
Boeotian League as it was in the early fourth century. 
Citizenship depended on a property qualification, ap- 
parently the hoplite census, and the local governments 
were uniform with one-fourth of the active citizens 
serving as the boule and the rest as the ecclesia. For 
federal purposes the country was divided into eleven 
parts. Thebes, with subject communities, controlled 
four; Orchomenus and Thespiae, together with smaller 
communities grouped with them, controlled two each; 
Tanagra, one ; the other two districts each included three 
towns. Each of the eleven parts furnished one Boeotarch, 
sixty federal bouleutai and an unknown number of judges 
supplied equal contributions to the federal treasury, and 
furnished 1,000 hoplites and loo horsemen to the army. 
The other numbers are precise, those for the soldiers 
(obviously) approximate; undoubtedly all active citizens 
of military age could be called. The federal boule was 
the final authority and thus the federal government was 
representative. The League, founded about 447 B.c., 
was dissolved at the King’s Peace. The later league of 
the time of Epaminondas was democratic ; it had Boeo- 
tarchs, and a primary assembly meeting at Thebes and 
dominated by the Thebans. I’he Arcadian League 
organized in 370 had a form of government that suggests 
democracy with a boule, a primary assembly called the 
Ten Thousand, and a single general as its chief execu- 
tive. An inscription which mentions the boule also lists 
fifty damiorgoi by cities showing an inequality of repre- 
sentation, thus suggesting, whatever was their relation 
to the boule, a system of representation in proportion to 
population also for this body. 

4* Whatever the constitutional form, the government 
of a federal State, through relatively greater activity of 
magistrates and council and less full attendance at meet- 
ings of the primary assembly, in practice functioned 
more nearly like a representative government than that of 
a normal city-state. The Boeotian League and many of 
the later leagues took the step outright and dispensed 
with the primary assembly, which, however, was retained 
by the Aetolians and Achaeans. The Thessalian League, 
organized in 194 B.c., had as its chief organ of govern- 
ment a synedrion of over 300 members ; each of the four 
Macedonian republics organized in 167 B.c. had a ryne- 
drion consisting of elected representatives ; and the Lycian 
League flourishing in the same period is said by Strabo 
to have had a synedrion in which the cities, depending 
on their size, each had one, two, or three votes. The 
Lycian inscriptions from Imperial times at first surprise 
the reader by quoting decrees passed by an ecclesia, 
but closer study shows that this was itself a representative 
body. 

5, Only a few of the better-known States have been 
mentioned. Notice also that, when dates have been given 
to a league, these apply only to the government described 
and do not exclude the existence of a league with a 
different form of government at other times. 

Ancient Souhcks. Boeotian constitution: Hell. Oxy. ii. Arca- 
dian damiorgoi: SIG 183 (date: M. Cary, JHS 1922, 188). Thea- 
■alian synedrion: IG ix. 2. 261. Lycian League: Strabo 14. 664; 
documenta in JGRom. iii. 

Modern Literature. General: E. A. Freeman, History of 
Federal Government (ed. Bury, 1893); G. Fougfercs in Dar.-Sag., 
a.v. ‘Koinon’; H. Swoboda, Staats^tertilmer (*9*3) Hennann'a 
Lehrbuch der griechisehen Antiquitdten* ; G. Buaolt, Griechische 
Staatskunde ii (1926), laQS-S?*); CAH, vola. vi-viii. Special: 
Federal coinage, M. O. B. Caapari, JHS 1917. Lycia: A. M. M. 
Jonea, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (i937)i ch* k*. 
Macedonian republics, Lycia, and Hellenistic representative aa- 
aemblies: Larsen, CPhil. 1945. J. A. O. L. 
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FELIGITAS, a goddess of good luck, not heard of till 
the middle of the second century B.C., when L. Licinius 
LucuUus dedicated her temple on the Velabnim (see 
Platner-Ashby, 207); another was planned by Julius 
Caesar and erected after his death by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus where the Curia Hostilia had stood (ibid.). 
She is associated with Venus Victrix, Honos, and Virtus 
at Pompey*8 theatre {Fast, Amiu on 12 Aug.); with the 
Genius Publicus and Venus Victrix on tlic Capitol (ibid., 

9 Oct.); with the numen Augusti {Fast. Praenest. on 17 
Jan.). Thereafter she is important in official cult under 
the emperors, appearing frequently on coins {Felicitas 
saeculi with figure of the goddess) and in addresses to the 
gods in dedications, etc., immediately after the Capito- 
line triad. 

See Wissowa, RK 266-7, J- R- 

FELIX, Marcus Antonius, freedman of Antonia, 
Claudius* mother, was brother of Pallas. Perhaps sent 
in A.D. 52 to Samaria with the rank of procurator during 
the trial of Ventidius Cumanus, he was soon appointed 
procurator of Judaea, where unrest increased during his 
administration. He was St. Paul's judge. Accused by the 
Jews of Caesarea, he was acquitted. He married (i) 
Drusilla, grand-daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
(2) Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa I. He was succeeded 
by Festus c. 60. 

PIR*, A 828; E. SchQrer, Gesckichle des jUdischen Volkes i*. 571; 
A. Momighano, Annali Scuola Normale Pisa lii (1934), 388. A. M. 

FENESTELLA (52 b.c.-a.d. 19 or, possibly, 35 b.c.- 
A.D. 36), the antiquarian annalist, wrote a Roman history 
in at least twenty- two books, perhaps from the origins, 
certainly to 57 B.c. ; the citations of Asconius reflect his 
special authority for the Ciceronian period. The frag- 
ments, which, however, may come also from works on 
constitutional and social antiquities, show his wide 
antiquarian interests and critical ability, in the Varronian 
tradition. The Elder Pliny used him, and an epitome 
was made. See scholarship, latin, in antiquity. 

H. Peter, HRRel. ii (1906), pp. cix, 79; L. Mercklin, De Fenestella 
(1844); J. Focih, De Fenestella (1849). A. H. McD. 

FENUS NAtmeUM, see BOTTOMRY LOANS. 

FERALIA, Roman All Souls* Day, 21 Feb., last of the 
dies parentales (beginning at noon on 13 Feb,), during 
which each household made offerings at the graves of its 
dead (Ovid, Fasti 2. 533 ff.). It is marked hP in Imperial 
calendars (cf. dies fasti), but F in the Fasti Antiates; 
what public ritual, if any, was performed and whether 
any change in this respect took place under Augustus is 
unknown. H. J. R. 

FERIAE CONCEPTIVAE, see festivals, amdurbium. 

FERONIA(Fe-, Verg. Aen. 7. 800; Horace Sat. i. 5, 24; 
and elsewhere), an Italian goddess, officially received in 
Rome before 217 B.c. (Livy 22. i. i8), and given a temple 
in the Campus Martius {Fast. Arval, on 13 Nov.). Her 
principal place of worship was the lucus Capetiatis, later 
Lucus Feroniae, near Mt. Soracte (Cato, Orig. i, fr, 26 
Jordan; Verg. Aen. 7. 697; Strabo 5. 2. 9; Pliny, iifiV3. 51). 
Her cult, however, is shown by inscriptional and other 
evidence to have been widely spread in central Italy (see 
Wissowa, RK 285 f.). Of her functions and the etymo- 
logy of her name, which may be Etruscan, nothing is 
known, and the ancients seem to have been equally 
uncertain, to judge by the variety of guesses recorded 
(Wissowa, ibid. 286). Strabo (loc. cit.) says that a cere- 
mony of flre-walking was performed in her precinct, but 
this seems to be a confusion with the so-called Apollo of 
Soracte (see Verg. Aen, 1 1 . 785 ff. and commentators there). 
Near Tarracina slaves were set free in her shrine (Servius 
on Aen. 8. 564). H. J. R. 


FESCENNINI (VERSUS), ribald wedding-songs 
(Catull. 61. 126-55); cf. the licentious verses sung by 
soldiers at triumphs. Ancient etymologies were : Fescen- 
nium, a town in Etruria, and fascinum (» witchcraft, 
which the songs were supposed to avert). Similar verses 
were said to be exchanged at harvest-festivals between 
masked entertainers; such performances were thought, 
perhaps rightly, to have been the origin of drama (q.v.). 
For a possible parallel see Hor. Sat. i. 5, 51-70; but 
see PW, s.v. ‘Fescennini*. W. B. 

FESTIVALS. A festival is a sacred rite repeated 
yearly or with regular intervals of a certain number of 
years (every eight, four, two years ; in this case there is 
often a lesser celebration in the intervening years, and 
except for the Dionysiac orgia, the enlargement consists 
of games); it is celebrated by an assembly at a certain 
time and after the introduction of the calendar on a 
certain day or certain days, often at full moon. The 
Roman custom of feriae conceptiuaet the day of which 
was fixed by the magistrate within certain limits, is 
not known in Greece. A remarkable circumstance is 
that most of the old festivals took place at full moon, 
generally on the twelfth day of the lunar month, except 
for those of Apollo which fell on his holy qay, the 
seventh, and those of his sister Artemis which fell on 
the day before. It is apparent that many rites ^re pre- 
deistic, i.e. magical rites efficient without the interference 
of any personal god, and only subsequently attached to 
the cult of a god. Sometimes a great god took possession 
of a festival which belonged to a lesser god — as happened 
with Apollo and the Hyacinthia. in which a preliminary 
sacriflee was offered to the hero Hyacinthus, in fact a 
pre-Greek god. 

Aristotle remarks that in early times festivals chiefly 
took place after the harvesting of crops and fruits, and 
in fact a survey of the Greek festivals of early origin 
proves that most of them are agrarian. This corresponds 
to the old mode of life in which the people subsisted on 
the products of their own land, and to the fact that 
agrarian customs are bound up with the seasons and in 
consequence easily conform to a calendrical regulation. 
Even at an early date people flocked together to a sanc- 
tuary at a given time. I'heir original purpose was to 
perform worship, but to this were added games, merry- 
making, and markets. Such festivals were called pane^ 
gyreis and take place even in modem Greece in a manner 
very reminiscent of the old. The most famous of the 
ancient panegyreis are the great games, the Olympia, 
Pythia, etc. (qq.v.). 

I'he state of things described above was already in 
an early time changed by town life. The cult was the 
concern of the State and its magistrates had charge of 
it. They performed the rites and arranged the festivals. 
Almost every god who was not too unimportant had his 
festival day on which the people went to his temple. 
Although old rites were carefully preserved, the proces- 
sion and the sacrifice including the meal that followed 
became the most prominent parts of the festival, in 
which great pomp was displayed. The sixth century 
B.C., in which great temples were built, marked a great 
advance in this direction, especially due to the tyrants. 
The Athenian democracy developed this during its 
heyday; the lavish sacriflees were a means to humour 
the people. In early times the colonies sent embassies 
{Oewpoi: see THEOROi) to the festivals of the mother town., 
and the cities to the national games. The Athenians 
enjoined on their colonies and allies to send sacrificial 
animals, etc., to the Panathenaea and the Great Dionysia, 
and on these occasions displayed their glory to them. 
In the Hellenistic age it became very common for the 
cities to send embassies to each others' festivals, especially 
to the games. New festivals were instituted, many in 
commemoration of political events, but these are un- 
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interesting, comprising only processions, sacrifices, and 
games. The festivals were for a great part an expression 
of the political aspirations of the cities. The old rites 
are extremely important for the history of Greek religion 
and its gods. 

M. P. Niluon, GriBch, Feste tmt Ausschlua der attisehen (1906); 
L. Deubner, Attische Fest§ (1932); P. Stengel, Die griech. Kultus~ 
altertHmer*, too ff, (including the games); Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. 
Religion i. 778 (the panegyreis). M. P. N, 

FESTUS (i), Porcius, succeeded Felix as a procurator 
of Judaea c. a.d. 60 (date very uncertain). He fought 
against the Sicarii and a pseudo-prophet and was involved 
in the controversy between the Jews and Agrippa II. 
He carried on the trial against St. Paul, whom he sent to 
Rome (Acta xxv-xxvi). He died after a short period of 
office. A. M. 

FESTUS (2), Sextus Pompeius (late 2nd c. a.d.), 
scholar, epitomizer of the De significatu verborum of 
Verrius Flaccus (q.v,). Of his work (alphabetically 
arranged in twenty books) the first half is lost. Festus 
himself was epitomized in the eighth century by Paulus 
Diaconus. The standard edition (including Paulus) is 
that of W. M. Lindsay (1913) whose later edition in 
Glossaria Latina iv (93-467) incorporates Festus material 
gleaned from glossaries. See scholarship, latin, and cf. 
Teuffel, § 261. 4-7; Schanz-Hosius, § 341. J. F. M. 

FESTUS, see also rufius. 

FETIALES, Roman priestly officials who conducted 
international relationships, as treaties and declarations of 
war. They were twenty (Varro ap. Non. 529), forming 
a collegium (Livy 36. 3. 7), variously said to have been 
founded by one or another of the kings; who its head 
was is not known, but it deliberated on questions affect- 
ing the state of war or peace (Varro, ibid.), though only 
in an advisory capacity, like aU clerical collegia ; the com- 
monwealth decided what action should be taken. 

Our chief informant as to their ritual is Livy. He 
states ( 1 . 24. 4 ff.) that to make a treaty two fetiales were 
sent. One of these was the uerhenarius or uerbenatus 
(see Pliny, HN 22. 5 ; Varro ap. Non. 528), who carried 
herbs {uerbenae, sagmina) from the Arx; the other was 
the pater patratuSf perhaps ‘the father (full citizen, 
patrician) who accomplishes* (the ceremony; for this 
rare active use of ~tus, see Krahc in ARW xxxiv (1937), 
112). He, after the terms of the treaty had been read 
aloud in the presence of the other State’s fetiales, pro- 
nounced a conditional curse on Rome if she were the 
first to break it, confirming this by killing a pig with a 
lapis silex, probably a neolithic implement, cf. jupiter; 
STONES, SACRED. On occasion several pairs of fetiales 
might be sent (Livy 30. 43. 9). 

If an injury were received from another State, the 
pater patratus crossed the border, first announcing, with 
his head veiled in a woollen garment (^um), who he was 
and what he come for, calling on Jupiter, fas, and the 
boundaries themselves to hear him and swearing to 
Jupiter that his errand was just. This formula was 
several times repeated at various stages of the journey. 
If within thirty-three days satisfaction was not given, 
he formally denounced the offending nation to all the 
gods and returned to Rome. The Senate would then 
be consulted by the chief magistrate, and, if it voted for 
seeking satisfaction iusto pioque hello, the fetialis went 
once more to the boundary, and there, after formally 
declaring a state of war in the presence of at least three 
adults, cast across it either an ordinary spear or a cornel 
stake sharpened and hardened in the fire {hastam prae^ 
ustam san^neam\ to translate the last word by ‘bloody* 
is a many times refuted blunder) (Livy i. 32. 5 ff.). 
In case of war with a distant nation, the spear was cast 
upon a piece of land near the tolumna bdlica (see bel* 
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lona), which by a legal fiction was considered hostile 
territory. This was first done in the war with Pyrrhus 
(Servius on Aen. 9. 53 (52)), and was still in use under 
Marcus Aurelius (Dio Cassius 71. 33. 3; see Frazer on 
Ov. Fast. 6. 2o6). Other functions of the fetiales, how- 
ever, as the formal claim (clarigatio) for satisfaction, 
described above, seem to have gone comparatively early 
out of use. By a kind of pun, the origin of the ius fetiale 
was credited to the Aequicoli (‘Plain-dwellers*, misunder- 
stood as ‘cultivators of equity*). 

See WisBowa, RK 550 ff.; T. Frank, Roman Imperialism, ch. i; 
CPhil. 191Z; Mommsen-Marquardt, Manuel i. 280 ff., vii. 377; 
Samter, 'Fetiales' in PW. H. J. R. 

FIBULA (ncpovij, jToprrrj), The primitive brooch or 
fibula, of violin-bow form resembling the modem safety- 
pin, is found in late Bronze Age times in Greece, north- 
ern Italy, and central Europe. A single centre of diffusion 
is highly probable, but it is uncertain whether that centre 
should be sought in the north or south. The case for the 
north has been weakened by recent lower dating of the 
central European examples, and it is now widely 
accepted that the fibula is an Aegean invention, developed 
c. 1300 B.c. out of a Minoan type of pin which had the 
end bent to prevent slipping. By further bending until 
the end, flattened into a catch, could engage the point, 
the fibula was produced, and the addition of a spiral coil 
at the angle to increase the tension is also of early date. 
Later improvements enlarge the bow so as to grip more 
cloth. Large fibulae from mainland Greece, of late 
Geometric times, extend the catchplate; the Cypriote 
type has a double-arched bow, the Asiatic a stilted one. 
The ‘spectacle* type, in which the bow is replaced by 
spiral coils of wire, is considered of Danubian origin by 
some authorities. After 600 B.c. the fibula falls into 
comparative disuse in Greece, and no new types appear 
until Roman times. In Italy the development is unbroken 
and the types more varied: the bow looped, bent, 
threaded with disks, or thickened into the ‘leech* or ‘boat* 
form; the catchplate set transversely or fantastically 
prolonged. In the fifth century the simpler ‘Certosa’ 
type becomes universal and gives rise to the La T^ne 
forms, in which the spiral spring is bilateral, and ulti- 
mately to the Roman in whi^, under the early Empire, 
a hinge replaces the spiral. 

C. Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientates (1926); J. L. M^tcb, 
Who were the Greeks? (UniverBity of California Press, 1930)1 ^05-25 ; 
O. Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, Pt. i (1895). F. N. P. 

FIDEIGOMMISSUM. A testator could leave indivi- 
dual objects to a person other than his heir by legacy 
(legatum) or fideicommissum. Several forms of legata were 
in use, the most commonly applied being :(x) pervindica- 
tionem, which transferred ownership to the legatee 
directly, so that he might claim the object by vindicatio 
(q.v.); (2) per damnationem, which imposed upon the 
heir the obligation to transfer the object to the bene- 
ficiary. Whereas a legatum had to be left in a prescribed 
form, and was chargeable only on a heres appointed by 
testamentum, a fideicommissum was a simple, informal 
request of the testator, addressed to any person who 
benefited from his inheritance (by will or on intestacy, 
by legacy or even hy fideicommissum), to give one or more 
objects to a third ptr^oni fideicommissarius). The request 
was commonly made in the words ‘fidei tuae committo* 
(hence the name fideicommissum). Originally not en- 
forceable, fideicommissum from the time of Augustus 
became actionable in special courts, where the official, 
acting by cognitio extra ordinem, had a wide discretion 
in interpreting the te8tator*8 will. A fideicommissum was 
not necessarily a gift of single objects. It might be a gift 
of the inheritance, in whole or in part. In this case it 
meant a kind of universal succession, the fideieommis- 
sarius being heredis loco. To avoid refusal by the fiduciary 
successor, which would make void the fidetcommisntm^ 
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later legislation gave him the right of keeping a quarter 
of the property in trust, in conformity with a Republican 
statute which preserved for the heir a quarter of the inheri- 
tance free from legacies and other burdens. In Justinian’s 
law the provisions concerning legata and fideicommissa 
were amalgamated, and the distinction between the two 
fell into abeyance. A D. 

FIDEPROMISSIO, see stipulatio. 

FEDES, the Roman personification of good faith. Al- 
though her temple (on the Capitol, near that of Jupiter, 
with whom she is closely connected) is no older than 
254 B.c. (see Platner-Ashby, p. 209), her cult is very 
old, said to have been founded by Numa (Livy i. 21. 4). 
Livy also gives details of her ritual ; the flamines (q.v.), 
meaning probably the flamines maiares^ drove to her 
shrine in a covered carriage drawn by two beasts, and the 
sacrificcr must have his hand covered with a white cloth. 
A pair of covered hands is indeed her symbol, as often on 
coins commemorating Xh^fides of the Augusti, the legions, 
etc., in Imperial times. Since giving the hand is a com- 
mon gesture of solemn agreement, the symbolism is 
natural. 

Wissowa, RK 133 f. H. J. R. 

FIMBRIA) Gaius Flavius (d. 85 b.c.), a violent sup- 
porter of the Marian party. At Marius* funeral in 
86 Fimbria tried to assassinate Q. Scaevola Tontifex*. 
Sent as second-in-command of Flaccus* forces to the 
East, he fomented a mutiny, and murdered his chief 
(86); thereafter, he fought with success in Asia against 
Mithridates, whom he might have captured but for 
Lucullus’ refusal to co-operate with him. On Sulla’s 
arrival in Asia, he was deserted by his troops and com- 
mitted suicide (85). M. H. 

FINANCE, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. Con- 
clusions on the revenue and expenditure of the Minoan 
and Mycenean kings are at present only guesswork based 
on excavations and doubtful figures in Minoan inscriptions 
believed to be accounts. Homeric finance was simple. 
The kings had comparatively high expenses for house- 
hold, wars, and hospitality; their revenues came from the 
royal estate {temenos)^ from gifts (doti/iai), personal services 
and customary contributions {themistes) of the people, from 
piracy, presents of foreign merchants and other foreigners, 
tributes and war-booty. 

2. Sparta kept many Homeric characteristics up to 
the Classical period. No regular taxes existed, except 
a small contribution in kind to the kings. The helots 
paid nothing to the State, but gave a share of their crops 
to their Spartan landlords. The perioikoi may have paid 
a small tribute in kind to the kings, who also had a 
privileged share of the spoils. Irregular war revenue 
was derived from the enemy, from contributions of allies, 
or primitive collections within the community. 

3. Exceptional expenses for court and bodyguards, 
public works, colonization, and wars were characteristic 
of the finances of the Greek tyrants, and it was, as a rule, 
impossible for them to pay ^1 these out of the ordinary 
taxes. Confiscations, irregular levies, monopolies, the 
undemocratic poll-tax on free citizens, and even extor- 
tions had to be introduced to fill the always empty 
treasuries of such governments. 

4. The financial system of the Greek cities, democratic 
and oligarchic, was more developed. Athens took the 
lead and was very often the model for smaller commun- 
ities. The usual expenditure was concerned with police, 
army, navy, fortifications, ambassadors, palaestrae, 
gymnasia, education (a Hellenistic innovation), sacrifices, 
religious festivals, public works (those of Pericles were 
famous), distribution of money {see theorika), com, and 
other foodstuffs, salaries of State officials and of citizens 
entrusted with official duties (e.g. the Councillors, 


Dicasta, and Ecclesia of Athens), honorary distinctions 
(e.g., entertainment in the Prytaneum at Athens), and the 
maintenance of orphans, invalids, and crippled soldiers. 

5* The State revenues of Greek cities were varied. 
Most towns had a considerable income from State 
property, especially mines (e.g. the famous silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica), quarries, houses, and State 
domains. Court fees and fines at Athens and other towns 
were another important source of revenue. Direct taxes 
were, as a rule, only paid by foreigners, non-citizens, 
and despised professions (e.g. by metoikoi, freedmen, 
hetairai, certain craftsmen and traders). The indirect 
taxes brought a greater return. The custom dues of 
Attica at the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
amounted to 2 per cent, on both exports and imports 
(during the fifth century, perhaps, only to i per cent.). 
Of like importance were the customs of the Bosporus 
and Black Sea ports during the Classical period, of 
Rhodes and the Egyptian ports during the Hellenistic. 
Treaties made by Athens and other towns, many of 
which are preserved, provided for delivery, under 
favourable conditions, of corn and material^ for army 
and navy. 

6 * Excise duties existed, at least in the smlaller cities 
of Greece, They may have been influenced^ in some 
cases, by the practice of Hellenistic monarchies. The 
so-called eponia represented ad valorem gate tolls, 
auction taxes, and taxes on sales. They were in some 
places varied for real estate, slaves, cattle, bread, wheat, 
wine, etc. Another group of excise duties was called 
enkyklia, a Greek term which may be rendered as ‘taxes 
on transport’. Belonging to this group of indirect taxes 
were harbour rights and dues, fishing rights in lakes and 
in the ocean, ferry taxes payable from shippers, pasturage 
taxes, duties for the use of public scales, and for the use 
of temple precincts for business purposes. In addition, 
there were a few land and cattle taxes during the Hellen- 
istic period, and Classical as well as Hellenistic monopolies 
(q.v.). Certain liturgies (q.v.) had to be performed 
regularly too. 

7« An important item of the Athenian Empire’s 
budget in the fifth and fourth centuries, as well as of 
other hegemonic States, consisted in tribute and con- 
tributions from allies and subject States. The phoros of 
Aristides amounted to 460 talents, a sum winch was 
subsequently increased. A certain amount of external 
revenue was derived from lands in the cleruchies (q.v.) 
of Athens and other powerful towns which belonged to 
the ruling State and were rented out as in the mother 
country. The regular revenues of Athens, the richest 
town of Classical Greece, were not always sufficient to 
meet expenditure. Irregular sources of income included 
eisphorOf epidoseis and other endowments, sale of State 
property, pubh’c loans (often compulsory), selling of 
political rights and honours, tampering with the coinage, 
war booty, and financial expedients. The Athenian 
Empire and the temple States of Delphi and Olympia 
were able to collect large State treasures in times of peace. 

8. Remarkable financial systems were developed in 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid l^pires, Syracuse, Hellen- 
istic India, and other Hellenistic monarchies. The best- 
known of these, the Ptolemaic organization, may be 
described as an example. A planning economy regulated 
the Empire’s budget. Attic and other city-state institu- 
tions were imitated. The expenditure was similar to that 
of the tyrants, but on a much larger scale. Monopolies 
(q.v.) were most important for the revenues. The whole 
country-side was fanned out as State land under rigorous 
State control of agriculture. The Greek poll-taxes, 
eponia and enkyklia, were used on a wider scale than in the 
poleis. The Ptolemaic control of agriculture, banking, 
commerce, and industry of Egypt’s administrative units 
reminds us of the planning economies of the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries A.D. As Greek polis economy 
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has influenced all later public financial organization in 
countries with free economy, so most later tendencies 
to planned economy from Byzantium and Hellenistic 
India to modem times seem to show a clear connexion 
with such Hellenistic systems. See bisphora ; endow- 
ments ; LITURGY ; MONOPOLIES I 8YMMORIA ; THEORIKA. 

A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek Public Finanrei (Cambridse^ 
Mass., 1933); G, Busolt-H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde i, ii 
(1920-6); M. N. Tod, in CAH v. i; M. RoatovtzefiT, ibid. vii. 4, 5; 
viii. 19; F. M. Heichclhdm, Wtrtschaftsgeschichte des Altertuma 
(^ 93 ^ 0 » Index, a.v. ‘Staatswirtachaft’; Rostovtzcff, Hellenistic World-, 
F. M. Heichelheim, Economie History (1938), i f. ; Cl. Priaux, 
L'£conoTnie royale des Lagides (1939); ft. Michcll, The Economics of 
Ancient Greece (1940). F. M. H. 

FINANCE, ROMAN. At the basis of the finance of 
the Republic lay the authority of the Senate. In no 
department of State was its power more steadily exer- 
cised, in none were attacks on it more bitterly resented. 

2. The general budgeting was in the hands of the 
censors, appointed every lustrum (four years) from 443 
onwards. They revised the census classes, leased or sold 
public land, gave out public works on contract, and 
arranged for necessary buildings and repairs : the moneys 
allotted for the last purpose were termed ultra tributa. 
When the provincial taxes came to be sold to companies 
of knights it was the censors who held the auction. The 
decay of the censorship in the late Republic must have 
led to serious financid confusion. The details of ad- 
ministration fell to the quaestors — the urban, two in 
467 D.C., later increased to four — and the Italian {quae- 
stores classici), four instituted in 265. As provinces arose 
overseas, a quaestor was attached to the governor in 
each. The general abroad had a very free hand in the 
disposal of the booty {see manubiae), and was seldom 
called to strict account, if his general policy was ap- 
proved. The prosecution of the Scipios for their financial 
management in the war against Antiochus was excep- 
tional. The aediles could levy fines and devote the money 
to works of public use. 

3. Roman taxation was mainly indirect, consisting of 
customs-duties {portoria) and such special taxes as that 
on the manumission of slaves. The direct tax, trihutum, 
was mainly levied for war, at a rate of i in i ,000 of the 
census: it could be treated as an advance, repayable at 
the State’s convenience, as for example in 187 B.c. 
Provincial taxes were largely collected indirectly by 
puhlicani, who farmed them from the censors — an end- 
less source of coiruption and waste. Sicily paid a tithe 
{decumana). The State treasury was the aerarium (q.v.) 
Satumi, with a special reserve aerarium sanctius. 

4. Augustus left the aerarium in the control of the 
Senate, but took an interest in its administration and 
the appointment of its chiefs. The censorship was not 
restored as a regular office. The emperors at once took 
over many of its functions, and occasionally held the 
office. Domitian became censor for life, and, though 
later emperors refused the title, they retained the powers. 
New treasuries arose — ^the imperial treasury (^cw), the 
crown property {patrimonium), the aerarium militare, 
Septimius Severus added a new private chest, the res 
privata (qq.v.). Quaestors continued to function in Rome 
and the senatorial provinces : the quaestors of Italy were 
gradually abandoned. The emperor’s own financial 
agents, in Rome and the provinces, were the procurators. 
The a rationibus was a chief Minister of Finance. 
Customs-duties were still levied for provinces or groups 
of provinces — the IIII publica Africae and the XL 
Galliarum are examples. The emperors gradually 
replaced the wasteful system of fanning by direct collec- 
tion. A vicesima hereditatum was levied on inheritances 
of Roman citizens, while other indirect taxes affected 
the sale of goods, the sale and emancipation of slaves, etc. 

S* The third century brought a collapse of the coinage, 
disoiganization of business, and catastrophic rises in 


prices. The armona, the levy in kind, largely replaced 
cash levies. Diocletian, in his new census, rerised every 
fifteen years {indictio, q.v.), relied on two new units — 
the iugum, unit of land , and the caput, unit of human labour. 
The chief financial officer, comes sacrorum largitionum, 
controlled a large staff of rationales and assistants. Taxa- 
tion became technically efficient, but terribly oppressive. 
The final collapse of the West was largely due to the 
financial exhaustion of the tax -payer. 

J. Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii* (1884), 3 ff, H. M. 

FIRMICUS 2VIATERNUS| Julius, of Syracuse, wrote 
(a.d. 334-7) an astrological treatise Mathesis in eight 
books (ed. Kroll-Skutsch-Ziegler, 1897-1913), the first 
containing an apologia for astrology. F. urges the highest 
moral integrity on the astrologer. The conflict between 
destiny and freedom of will he resolves on Stoic lines ; 
the soul, being divine, can triumph over the stars. F. 
shows small technical knowledge; his merit, if any, is 
rhetorical and stylistic. Later, converted to Christianity, 
F. wrote a fanatical De errore prqfanarum religionum 
(ed. Ziegler, 1907) urging Constantius and Constans to 
eradicate paganism. Dom Morin’s attribution of Con- 
sultationes Zacchaei et Apollonii (ed. 1935) to this author 
has not gained universal acceptance. L. R. P. 

FIRST FRUITS. The rite of bringing first fruits to the 
gods is not strongly characterized in ancient Greece. 
It is comprised under the rite known as panspermia, the 
bringing of a mixture of fruits at various festivals, some- 
times cooked in a pot (at the Thargelia and the Pyanop- 
sia). QaXvaia are, according to the lexicographers, 
aparchai (q.v.) of the fruits and also the first loaf baked 
after the threshing. The opinion has been advanced that 
the offering of first fruits represents the breaking of the 
taboo imposed upon the unripe fruits ; in the opinion of 
the Greeks themselves they were brought in order to 
ensure fertility; they were also called everqpia, i.e. a 
Good Year. They survive in ecclesiastical usage to-day 
under the ancient name KoXXvpa. 

M. P. Nilsson, Gesch, d. griech. ReL i. 147. M. P. N. 

FISCUS, a basket or chest, hence a treasury — ^the distinc- 
tive name given, under the Roman Empire, to the main 
imperial treasury as against the aerarium (q.v.) Satumi, 

The origin of the fiscus is obscure. It certainly existed 
under Claudius, whose powerful freedman Pallas, a 
rationibus, raised it to high importance. That some centre 
of imperial finance already existed under Augustus is 
proved by the accounts that he left at his death. Whether 
the fiscus yet existed as a chest, distinct from the pro- 
vincial fisci and the patrimonium, is less certain. 

The fiscus was under the a rationibus, usually a freed- 
man down to Hadrian, afterwards a knight. His first 
assistant was perhaps the procurator summarum rationum. 
Disputes between the fiscus and the public were assigned 
by Claudius to the jurisdiction of his procurators. Nerva 
appointed a special praetor to try such cases in Rome. 
Hadrian instituted a new department of advocati fisci, to 
plead in the courts. 

The fiscus dealt with the main revenues and charges 
of the emperor in his public capacity. For a survey of 
its business under Domitian, see Statius, Silvae 3. 3. 
86 ff. The fiscus steadily grew at the expense of the 
aerarium Satumi, but as the emperor virtually controlled 
both, the distinction was largely illusory. It appears, 
however, that revenues from imperial provinces originally 
passed into the aerarium. 

In strict theory, the fiscus was the property of the 
emperor, as the manubiae of the general. But he was 
under the strongest moral obligation to account for his 
use of it, and he could only leave it to his suc- 
cessor. There was much room for variation in practice, 
according to the greater or less degree of strictness with 
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which the emperor interpreted his obligations. The 
fisats Asiaticus received the dues of Asia, the fiscus 
ludaicus the special tribute paid, from Vespasian onward, 
by Jews. 

O. Hinchfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten* (1905); H. 
Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (1910); Roatovtzeff 
inPR^, f.v.; H. Last, JUS 1944. 51 tf.; C. H. V. Sutherland, 
AJfPhd. 1945. H. M. 

FISH, SACRED. Fish were held sacred by various 
Oriental peoples. The Egyptian priests abstained from 
fish (Hdt. 2. 37) and there were local tabus on particular 
species. The Syrian reverence for fish early impressed 
the Greeks (Xen. An. 1 . 4. 9) ; the temples of Atargatis 
(q.v.) regularly contained a pool for them, and a lex sacra 
from Smyrna (SIG 997) deals with their care. Atargatis 
punished with illness eaters of fish (Mcnand. fr. 544, 
Kock), and the tabu may have originated in the un- 
wholesomeness of the local species. Her priests, how- 
ever, ate them daily in a ritual meal (Mnaseas, FHG iii. 
155), and they were a sacred food also in Thracian and 
Samothracian mystery cults, perhaps through Oriental 
influence; Julian (Or. 5. I76d) says they were sacrificed 
in certain mystic rites (and see volcantjs). The early 
Christian symbolism of *Ix&us may be in part connected 
with their sanctity in Syria, but its popularity was 
enhanced by its equation with the formula *I(7 J(tovs) 
XipLcrros) 6 (€ov) v(l6s) (T(a}Trjp), which constituted a con- 
venient confession of faith- See drizo. 

F. Curnont, PIT, e . v . ‘Ichthys'; F. J. Ddlger, *Mvs, 1910-. 

F. R. W. 

FLACCUS, Verrius, a freedman, the most erudite of 
the Augustan scholars and teacher of the grandsons of 
Augustus. His works (now lost) included Libri rerum 
memoria dignarum (freely used by Pliny the Elder), De 
obscuris Catonis, Libri rerum Etruscarum, and De ortho^ 
graphia. The Fasti Praenestini (CIL i*) were also drawn 
up by him. But he is best known for his lost Libri de 
significatu verborum in which he quoted freely from the 
earlier Republican authors. His material he arranged in 
alphabetical order and devoted several books to each 
letter. From the epitome made by Festus (q.v.) we can 
gain some idea of the richness of learning contained in 
this work of Verrius Flaccus, which was a quarry for the 
scholars of the immediately succeeding generations. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § z6i. 1-3; Schanz-Hosiui, §§ 340-18. J. F. M. 

FLACCUS, cognomen of Horace (q.v., Q, Horatius 
Flaccus). 

FLACCUS, see also avillius, calpurnius, fulvius, 

BICULUS, VALERIUS (6), (7), (8), (13), (19). 

FLAMINES. The word Jlamen appears to mean 
'priest' or 'sacrificer', cf. Old Islandic bl6t, ‘sacrificial 
feast’, etc. (Walde, Lot. etym. JVort., s.v.). In Rome the 
flamines were a group of fifteen priests, three maiores and 
twelve minores, forming part of the collegium pontificum. 
Each was assigned to the cult of one god (though he might 
on occasion take part in the worship of some other; 
e.g. the flamen Quirinalis conducted the ritual of the 
Robigalia, Ov. Fasti 4, 910); Varro, Ling. 5. 84, Cicero, 
Leg. 2. 20. The three maiores were the flamen Dialis, 
of Jupiter; Martialis, of Mars; Quirinalis, of Quirinus 
(Gaius I. 1 12). The first of these was obliged to observe 
an amazingly elaborate system of taboos, all designed to 
keep his extremely holy person from any pollution or bad 
magic (list, with authorities, Marquardt-Wissowa, 
Staatsvenv.* iii. 328 ff.); it is probable that the obser- 
vances of the other two were, at least originally, hardly 
less complicated. It is further highly iBcely ^at the 
Dialis represented an ancient king, see Rose, Roman 
Questions of Plutarch^ iii. Of the twelve minores we 
know the following ten; Voltumalis, Palatualis, Furi- 
nalis, Floralis, Falacer, Pomonalis (these seem to have 


been the last six, Festus, p. 144. iz ff. Lindsay; all six 
in Ennius ap. Varr. op. cit. 7. 45); Volcanalis (Varr. 
op. cit. 5. 84), Cerialis (CIL xi. 5028), Carmentalis 
(Cicero, Brut. 56), Portunal is (Festus, p. 238. 9 Lindsay), 
but the order of precedence of these four is unknown. 
Their deities were respectively Voltumus, Pales, Furrina, 
Flora, Falacer, Pomona, Volcanus, Ceres, Carmentis, and 
Portunus. H. J. R. 

FLAMININUS (1), Titus Quinctius (cos. 198 b.c.), 
the victor of Cynoscephalae, was military tribune under 
Marcellus (208 b.c.), propraetor extra ordinem at Taren- 
tum (205-204), and for his philhellenism and diplomatic 
address became consul in 198, not yet thirty, to win the 
support of Greece against Philip V in the Second Mace- 
donian War. After Cynoscephalae (197) he confined 
Philip in Macedonia, rejected Aetolian claims in Thessaly, 
and in 1 96 at the Isthmian Games proclaimed the freedom 
of Greece; in 195 he forced Nabis to surrender Argos. 
In 194 he evacuated Greece, and the Greek cities 
honoured him as deliverer. In 1 94-1 93 he upheld against 
Antiochus* envoys the Roman ^ardianshij^ of Greek 
autonomy in Asia Minor, and in 1 93-1 92 suppressed 
Nabis, but failed to check the pro-Syrian[ policy of 
Aetolia. After Thermopylae (191) he procured a truce 
in Greece. Censor in 189 with M. Marcellus, his liberal 
policy appears in the restoration of the Campanians' 
census rights. In 183 he demanded the surrender of 
Hannibal from Prusias. He died in 174 ; a son was consul 
in 150 and a grandson consul in 123. Ambitious and 
idealistic, he was in his philhellenism and policy a rival 
rather than a protdg6 of Scipio Africanus, and this, with 
his diplomacy and generalship, made him the Senate’s 
best instrument in establishing a protectorate over an 
autonomous Greece. 

Polyb. bki. X7"i8; Livy, bks. 32-6; 38. 28 and 36; 39. 51; 
Plutarch, Flamininus. G. Colin, Rome et la Grice (1905), 82; L. 
Homo, Revue historique cnci (1916), 241; cxxii (1016), i; F. 
Mtlnzer, Rom. Adebparteien und Adebfaimlien (1920), 117; De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i. 76; M. Holleaux, CAH viii. 169; A. H. 
McDonald. JRS 1938, 15^; A. Aymard, Let Premiers rapports de 
Rome et de la conjidiration achaienne (1938): F. W. Walbank, 
Philip V of Macedon (1940); F. M. Wood, TAP A 1939 and AJPhil. 
194 ** A. H. McD. 

FLAMININUS (2), Lucius Quinctius (cos. 192 b.c.), 
curule aedile (201 b.c.), praetor (199), commanded the 
Roman fleet in Greece in 198 and 195 for his brother T. 
Flamininus. Consul in 192, he was guilty of oppression 
in Gaul, for which on moral grounds Cato expelled him 
from the Senate in 184. 

Livy 33. 16 ff.; 34. 26 ff.; 35. 20-2; 39. 42-3. Plutarch, Flami- 
ninus 18-19. A. H. McD. 

FLAMINIUS) Gaius (cos. I, 223 b.c.), the greatest 
democratic leader before the Gracchi to challenge the 
senatorial government. Tribtwus plebis in 232 B.c., 
despite bitter senatorial opposition he carried a timely 
measure to distribute to the poor the ager Gallicus et 
Picenus, recently confiscated from the Senones. A 
doubtful aristocratic tradition (preserved by Polybius) 
alleges that this caused the beginning of ‘the demoraliza- 
tion of the people’ and by annoying the Gauls hastened 
the Gallic invasion of 225 ; further, it was alleged that 
his own father opposed Flaminius. As praetor in 227 
he was the first to hold that office in Sicily. Consul I 
(223), he led the first Roman army across the Padua and 
defeated the Insubres : accounts which assign the victory 
to the legions’ efficiency in spite of their general’s 
rashness are suspect. He ‘triumphed’ at the People's 
wish despite senatorial objection. He was magister 
equitum to his enemy Q. Fabius Maximus (221). As 
censor (220) he built the Via Flaminia (q.v.) and the 
circus Flaminius. The reform of the Comitia Centuriata, 
which Mommsen assigned to his censorship, is perhaps 
earlier. Alone of the senators, he supported the Lex 
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Claudia (see claudiub 7). His election to a second 
consulship in 217 was a popular criticism of the Senate’s 
conduct of the Hannibalic war. He guarded the Western 
Apennines at Arretium; when Hannibal passed, he 
hastened south (probably to join his colleague Servilius 
with whom it was alleged he refused to co-operate) but 
fell into Hannibal’s ambush at Lake Trasimene, where his 
army was destroyed and he himself met a hero's death, 
a fate which hostile tradition attributed to his disregard 
of the customary religious ceremonies. 

K. Jacobs, Gaius Flaminius (1938; written in Dutch). H. H. S. 

FLAVIUS (1), Gnaeus, son of a libertus of Appius 
Claudius (q.v. 4) Caecus, was a jurist and author of a 
dissertation De usurpationibus, on interruptions of the 
usucapio. He was Appius’ secretary. Pomponius relates 
that he purloined a manuscript of Appius’ containing 
the Legis actiones and published it. This publication, 
the first on this subject, gave the people knowledge of the 
Civil Law and of the forms of procedure which had been 
the monopoly of the pontiffs. For this service Flavius 
became tribunus plebis, senator, and aedilis curulis in spite 
of his humble origin. His formulary was known under 
the name Itis civile Flavianum. In his aedileship (304) 
he exhibited in the forum the list of court-days on which 
the legis actio was admissible. A. B. 

FLAVIUS (2) FELIX; his verses, often unclassical in 
quantities, are preserved with Florentinus* verses in the 
Anthologia Latina (ed. Riese, 254). 

FLAVIUS, see also clemens, domitian, hmeria, 

SABINUS, TITUS, YERGINIUS, VESPASIAN. 

FLEVO LACUS, the Zuyder Zee. In Roman times it 
was a lake (whose name is preserved in Vlieland), with 
an island of the same name; most of the Frisian Islands 
were then part of the mainland. The Vccht flowed into 
Lake Flevo, and its outlet to the sea was a narrow stream, 
now the Vlie channel. These waterways were used by 
the Roman fleets in the wars of Drusus, Tiberius, 
and Germanicus; and Drusus canalized the Vecht for 
navigation from the Rhine to the sea. The Zuyder Zee 
retained this configuration substantially until the great 
inundations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

O. B. 

FLORA (Oscan Flusia\ Conway, ItaL Dial, nos. 46; 
175a ; L 24), an Italian goddess of flowering or blossoming 
plants. The antiquity of her cult in Rome is proved by 
the existence of a flamen Floralis (cf. flamines), but her 
festival is not in the 'calendar of Numa* (see calendars), 
and therefore was movable (conceptiuae). In 238 B.C., by 
advice of the Sibylline books, she was given a temple 
(Pliny, HN 18. 286; cf. Platner-Ashby, 209 f.). Its 
dedication day was 28 April, and games (ludi Florales) 
began to be celebrated then annually in 173 B.c. (Ov. 
Fast. 5. 329 f.). These included farces (mimi) of a highly 
indecent character (Ov. ibid. 331 and Frazer ad loc.). 
Foreign, probably Greek influence accounts for this 
non-Italian feature (Aphrodite 'Avdelal). 

See WiMowa, RK 197. H. J. R. 

FLORENTIA, the modem Florence^ probably was not 
an Etruscan foundation. It may have been in existence 
by the time of the Civil Wars (Florus 2. 8 : text doubtful 
and certainly exaggerated), and possibly received a colony 
under the Triumvirs (Lib, Colon. 213). In Tiberius’ 
reign a Florentine mission to Rome asked that the Clanis 
be not diverted into the Amus (Tac. Ann. 1 . 79). Other- 
wise Florentia played no recorded part in history until 
late Imperial times. In the fifth century it was a con- 
siderable fortress (Procop. Goth. 3. s- 6); by Lombard 
times apparently the capital of a duchy. 

L. A. MiUni, Mmmmti Antichi vi (1896) ; E. ^cd, SAorjHwjojy 
o/F/or«ic£ (Florence, 1939)# G. Maetzkc, Florentia E. T. S. 


FLORENTINUS (Anth, Lat. (Riese) 376), see flavius . 

FELIX. 

FLORIANUS, Marcus Annius, praetorian prefect and 
half-brother of the Emperor Tacitus, accompanied him 
to the East in a.d. 276 and defeated the Gotha in the 
north of Asia Minor. On the death of Tacitus at Tyana 
he seized the Empire 'quasi hereditarium’ and was 
recognized everywhere except in Syria and E^pt, which 
set up Probus. Probus took the field against him at 
Tarsus and, by cleverly delaying the campaign, tired 
out and demoralized Florianus’ troops. Florianus was put 
to death by his own men, after a short 'dream of Empire’ 
lasting some ninety days (c. June 276). H. M. 

FLORUS (Lucius Annaeus F. in Cod. Palat. 894 and 
most editions, Julius F. in Cod. Bamberg.) is generally 
held to be identical with F. the poet-friend of Hadrian 
and with P. Annius F., author of the imperfectly pre- 
served dialogue Vergilius orator an poeta (see infra). The 
dialogue states that he was bom in Africa and in boyhood 
took part unsuccessfully in the Capitoline competition 
under Domitian; he afterwards settled at Tarraco in 
Spain, but returned to Rome in Hadrian’s time. His 
chief work is entitled Epitome bellorum omnium annorum 
DCC. He states (Introd. § 8) that he is writing ‘not 
much less than 200 years after Caesar Augustus’; if these 
words mean the beginning of Augustus’ career (27 B.c.), 
*200 years’ is a slight exaggeration. 

2. Works. The Epitome is an abridgement of Roman 
history with special reference to the wars waged up to 
the age of Augustus. Some manuscripts describe it as 
an epitome of Livy; but it is sometimes at variance with 
Livy. The author also made use of Sallust, Caesar, and 
the elder Seneca ; and there are reminiscences of Virgil 
and Lucan. It is planned as a panegyric of the Roman 
people. Of the two books the first traces the rise of 
Rome’s military power, the second its decline, the line 
of division being drawn in the Gracchan age. 

3« Of the dialogue only a fragment of the introduction 
survives. It was probably written about a.d. 122 (F. 
Schmidinger, 'Untersuchungen fiber Florus*, Neue 
Jahrb. f. Philol. xx, Supplement 6, pp. 781-816. E. 
Woelfflin (Arch, fiir latein. Lexikogr. vi (1889)) shows 
that its diction closely resembles that of the Epitome. 

4. Poems. The lines on Hadrian beginning 'Ego nolo 
Caesar esse’, had the honour of a retort from him (S.H.A. 
Hadr. 16. 3). Other fragments are preserved (Riese, 
Anth. Lat. i. i, nos. 87-9 and 245-52). They are not 
sufficient to enable judgement to be passed on the author’s 
poetry and hardly justify the theory that the famous 
Pervigilium Veneris is his work (H. O. Mfiller, de P. 
Annio F. poeta et Pervig. Ven. (1855)). 

5. Florus in the Epitome shows a certain literary gift, 
marred, however, by a strong tendency to rhetoric. His 
brevity often entails obscurity, though he sometimes 
produces a felicitous epigram. He has irritating habits 
of inserting exclamatory remarks and repeating favourite 
words. As an historian he is often inaccurate in both 
chronology and geography, but the work as a whole 
achieves a limited success as a rapid sketch of Roman 
military history. It was a favourite school-book in the 
seventeenth century. 
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FOEDUS means a treaty, solemnly enacted, .which 
established friendly association, pia et aetema pax, and 
alliance between Rome and another State or States for 
perpetuity, Foedus is distinct from indutiae, which ended 
a state of war and were limited in duration up to a cen- 
tury. It might be aequum or iniquum. The former kind 
set both parties on equality, and provided for military 
assistance in defensive wars. The latter marked out 
Rome as infoedere superior, the second party being bound 
to assist Rome in offensive wars also, and to respect the 
dignity of Rome, maiestatem populi Romani comiter 
conseruare. This attempt to express the spirit of the 
law in the letter indirectly limited the allies* sovereignty, 
placing them in the relationship of client to patron (see 
socii). Special conditions were not normally added to 
the treaty, being out of place in foedus aequum and un- 
necessary in foedus iniquum, until the later Republic. 
Treaties were usually limited to establishing the general 
alliance, with arrangements for agreed alterations and 
the usual sanctions. The earliest known foedus aequum 
is the treaty of Spurius Cassius (q.v. i). Foedera iniqua 
were commonest in Italy and stressed the Roman hege- 
mony (see socli). Fetiales (q.v.) or consuls usually 
officiated, but other military commanders also could make 
treaties, which then needed ratification at Rome. They 
were published on bronze and kept on the Capitol. 
Exceptional forms appear in the first two Carthaginian 
treaties, which are of non-Roman type, and the foedus 
Gahinum which mediated the incorporation of Gabii in 
Rome (6lh c. B.c.). 

For bibliography xee socii. A. N. S.-W. 

FOLK-SONGS, GREEK. The Greeks, like other 
peoples, had their folk-songs, though it is impossible to 
give dates to them or to construct a history. They may 
be roughly classified as follows : (i) to gods (Carm. Pop, 
46-53); (2) ritual songs (ibid. 31-2); (3) occupational 
(ibid. 29-31) ; (4) averting songs (ibid. 42) ; (5) love-songs 
(ibid. 43-4)* 

Cf. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb) iii, pp. 488-549. 

C. M. B. 

FOLK-SONGS, LATIN. Folk-songs are to be dis- 
tinguished from lilting folk-saws and other folk-lore, as 
well as from so-called ‘popular songs’ which have not 
originated among the people and hence are not natural 
expressions of the people’s spirit. Genuine folk-songs 
may be classed according to their favourite themes; 
(a) love-songs; (f>) occupational songs; (c) carols; (d) 
ballads or songs on historical themes (see collections of 
English and American folk-songs by Cecil Sharp). No 
doubt there were Latin folk-songs also on these themes, 
but we can only repeat Cicero’s words (Brutus 75) 
hitinam exstarent ilia carminal* A connexion may be 
claimed between folk-songs or folk-ditties and the 
religious carmina such as those of the Salii and the 
arvales (see carmen), and also forms such as the Fescen- 
nine(q.v.) verses, satura(q.v.), triumph-songs, epithalamia 
(q.v.) or marriage-songs, neniae(q.\.), and those in ‘Satur- 
nian’ metre (q.v.). 'Fhe ‘ancient lays’ sung at banquets 
by ‘modest boys* or by the banqueters tliemselves in 
honour of great men of the past, referred to by Varro 
and Cato, may be embellished versions of folk-songs. 
The versus popular es upon prominent men in later days 
are probably to be classed rather as topical songs. The 
rhythms (e.g. trochaic tetrameter) of the folk-poetry 
appear to have survived throughout the period when 
art-poetry was using Greek metres exclusively, and 
reappeared at a later date. For occupational songs, see 
Varro ap. Non. 56; Victorin. Gramm, Lat, 6 . 122. 

A. L. P. 

FOLK-TALES. Only one mdrehen, told as such, has 
come down to us from antiquity, and that in a literary 
form, Apuleius* story of Cupid and Psyche (Metam, 4. 


28 ff. ; this is Stith Thompson C 421). TertuUian names 
two more, adv. Valent, 3. But numerous folk-^e 
themes are to be found scattered up and down classical 
legends, though the chronological question whether the 
theme or the legend is the older often cannot be decided. 
Examples are the external soul (Meleager, q.v.); the 
husband who returns just in time to stop his wife, who 
supposes him dead, marrying another (Odysseus, q.v.) ; 
the unwitting killing by ASdon (q.v.) and Themisto (see 
ATHAMAs) of their own children (essentially the story of 
Tom Thumb and the ogre); Home-Comer’s Vow, the 
tale of the man who, like Jephtha, vows to sacrifice the 
first thing which meets him on his return, or otherwise 
to destroy or dispose of it, and is met by his own child. 
This is told of Idomeneus (q.v. i). At least one Greek 
tale, that of Odysseus and Polyphemus (see cyclopes), 
is found as far away as Lapland (see Qvigstad, Lappiske 
Eventyr og Sagn ii (1928), 448-9). The vast popularity 
of Homer makes it no wise incredible that we have here 
simply Homer’s story (source unknown). That several 
of the longer cycles of story, as the legends; of Perseus 
and of the Argonauts (qq.v. ; for the latter, s^e S. Hart- 
land, Legend of Perseus, and Halliday, op. ci*. infra (2), 
pp. 21 ff.), are packed with details found in various folk- 
tales in and out of Europe is common knowledge. 

For one common form of (Oriental ?) folk- tale, the 
beast-fable, Greece has been a great distributing centre, 
owing to the collections popularly associated with the 
name of Aesop. From the earlier oral or written versions 
(see Halliday (i), pp. loiff. ; (2), pp. 143 ff) these 
apologues have spread, first into Latin (Phaedrus, 
‘Romulus’, etc.), thence into modern languages, mean- 
while never ceasing to be repeated among the later 
Greeks themselves. In all cases it is necessary to remem- 
ber the reciprocal action between literary and popular 
compositions. Supposing, for example, what is likely in 
itself, that the beast-fable was originally popular and 
oral, we find it at very varying levels. It is used by 
serious authors to point grave morals (Hesiod, Op, 202 ff. ; 
Pindar, Pyth. 2. 72 ff.; Aeschylus, fr. 139 Nauck). It 
was a popular form of after-dinner story (Ar. Vesp. 
I259f.). It was used as edifying reading for children 
(Babrius, praef,), and for first exercises in composition 
(Quint. Inst, i, 9. 2). Finally, it became a popular chap- 
book, and so found its way back into oral or quasi-oral 
circulation. Thus the simple, popular tale may always 
be a wom-down form of the elaborate and literary one, 
not its predecessor. Caution is therefore necessary in 
tracing connexions such as those suggested above. 

W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folklore, U.S.A. 1927 ('Halli- 
day (i)’); Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend, Cambridf^e, 
J933 (‘Halliday (2)’); Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, ch. 10, 
where some further references are given. See also fadlb. H. J. K. 

FOLLIS, the bag in which coins were collected for 
large payments ; then the coins themselves. 

Follis seems to be applied only to coins of bronze or 
silvered bronze, but not to be restricted to any one 
denomination. Under Diocletian it may have denoted 
the common ‘Genius Populi Romani’ piece. Under 
Julian six folles are the price of a pound of pork. St. 
Augustine knows the follis as a tiny fraction of the 
solidus. In Byzantine times the follis was pre-eminently 
the piece of 40 nummia. The Historia Augusta is very 
doubtful authority for the use of the word in the third 
century a.d. 

E. Babelon, Traitd da monnaisi grecqua et romainet (1901) i. 
615 ff.. 761 ff. H. M. 

FOODSTUFFS. Of all the departments of ancient 
life revealed to us in literature we know more of food 
than of any subject, and that although the Athenians of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. were conspicuously 
frugal in their tastes. The simplest classification of food 
we owe to the Athenians, for whom there were only two 
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kinds: (a) bread — triroff, (6) an3rtb‘ng consumed with 
bread— o^ov. We shall consider in turn cereal foods, 
fish, vegetables and fruit, game, poultry, and meat. 

2« Of cereal foods there were many varieties. Both in 
Greece and at Rome porridge (fid^a, altca, polenta) was 
in use before bread. Wheat, barley, and (more rarely) 
rye and millet were all used for making loaves, but at 
Athena a wheaten loaf — dpro? — ^was a luxury, and 
normally barley and* oats supplied material both for 
porridge and bread. The grain was ground into fiour 
by hand-mills, and the product was far more nutritious 
than our machine white. Leaven was occasionally used ; 
the loaves were square and flat; and they were some- 
times flavoured with honey or cheese. 

3* There were 150 species of fish, most of them edible, 
known to the Greeks and Romans ; at Athens a piece of 
fish, fresh, dried, or pickled, was so frequently the 
accompaniment of bread that it is often synonymous 
with O 0 OV, The Romans were equally fond of a fish diet, 
and under the Empire immense sums were paid for the 
choicer and larger kinds, such as sturgeon and turbot. 
Lampreys and mullet were often reared on meat in 
fish-ponds, and oysters fattened in the Lucrine Lake 
were served with a special fish-sauce, garum. 

4. For ordinary folk vegetables, fruit, and nuts were 
even more important than fish. Beans, peas, lettuce, 
carrot, radish, marrows, beet, onion, garlic, are only a 
few items in the long catalogue given by Theophrastus. 
In fruit, however, the Greeks had a more restricted 
choice. Apples, pears, mulberries, figs, and grapes and 
nuts grew in their own country, and dates were imported 
from Phoenicia. The Romans had in addition peaches, 
apricots, and cherries, which they transplanted from the 
Near East. But of what they had they made full use, and 
Galen tells us of people who for two months of the year 
lived well on bread, grapes, and figs. 

5. Poultry, game, and eggs played a large part in 
Roman cookery. Geese, duck, and farmyard fowls were 
all reared for the table, where they appeared together 
with pheasants, partridges, quails, and every kind of small 
wild bird. Hares were a familiar delicacy, and the rich 
feasted on peacocks, flamingoes, and cranes. But of 
butchers’ meat there was comparatively little, if we 
except pork in all its forms and an occasional joint of 
veal. In cooking, condiments and sauces were freely 
used; mustard, salt, pepper, vinegar, and innumerable 
herbs and spices, together with the famous silphium from 
Gyrene which served as many purposes as our ginger. 

6. The Greeks and Romans used honey instead of sugar, 
and olive oil in place of butter ; and the goat rather than 
the cow was their chief milking animal. They lacked 
potatoes, tomatoes, oranges, bananas ; strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries were not cultivated. Of more 
substantial food beef, mutton, and lamb were seldom 
eaten. They had no distilled beverages, and no infusion 
drinks like our tea and coffee; and unlike other ancient 
peoples they did not brew beer. See also meals. 

Hippocrates, /7epi Siatri/s; Theophrastus, History of Plants'; 
Oalcn, /7cpi rpo^toi' hvvdu€ujs\ Athenaeus, Deipnosophists. E. 
Fournier, Dar.-Sag. s.v. ‘Cibaria’. F. A. W. 

FORDICIDIA (this is the pure Latin form; Sabine 
Hordicidia, cf. Conway, Ital, Dial. i. 385): Roman 
festival of Tellus on 15 April, when aforda (cow in calf) 
was sacrificed to her (Ovid, Fasti 4. 630 ff.). See further 
Frazer, Fasti of Ovid, iii. 317; add Pausanias 2. 11. 4 
(pregnant ewes sacrified to the Eumenides). H. J. R. 

FORGERIES, LITERARY, I. Greek. Forgeries 
differ from other pseudepigrapha (works wrongly attri- 
buted to authors) in two respects. With a true forgery 
the attribution must be made by the real author himself, 
and there must be intention to deceive. On both points 
we are frequently left in doubt. If Lobon (q.v.) wrote 


the Hymn to Poseidon attributed to Arion, Lobon is not 
necessarily responsible for the attribution; and the 
authors of the later Theognidea certainly took no pains 
to pass off their work as that of Theognis. Again, the 
Anacreontea, though they bear the superscription of 
Anacreon, and often refer to his darling Bathyllus as 
living, make no serious claim to be Anacreon’s work 
(cf. I, and 60 B Tov AvaKpiovra fiijjLOv). The poems arc 
only fathered on the old poet by a fanciful pretence, 
not even consistently maintained. Similarly, we cannot 
say that the composers of letters attributed to eminent 
Greek authors or personages (e.g. the famous Epistles of 
Phalaris) meant in every case to deceive the public (see 
letter). On the other hand, it is certain that from desire 
for gain, fame, or a cachet for philosophical doctrines 
some deliberate forgeries were perpetrated, e.g. the 
Orphica of the neo-Pythagoreans and much Jewish- 
Greek literature. Heraclides Ponticus, according to 
Aristoxenus, wrote tragedies which he attributed to 
Thespis; and pseudo- Democritea (see Diels’s Vorsokrati- 
her) are numerous. The music to part of Pindar’s first 
Pythian, published by Kircher in 1648, is an almost 
certain example of forgery by a modem scholar. The 
invention of sources, e.g. by Ptolemaeus Chennus (and 
see DIONYSIUS (13) scytobrachion), may also be mentioned 
here. J. D. D. 

II. Latin. Suetonius (p. 47 ReiflFersch.) relates that 
there had come into his hands certain elegi and a prose 
letter addressed to Maecenas purporting to be by 
Horace. He rejected them, however, because the elegies 
were commonplace and the letter even obscure. False, too 
is the so-called Sulpiciae satira (ed. Unger, 1887), a poem 
of seventy hexameters in dialogue form lamenting the 
tyranny of Domitian and prophesying his fall. Earlier 
attributed to the poetess Sulpicia, it is unquestionably 
a late forgery. For Latin versions of fourth or fifth 
century a.d. based on Greek sources of some two cen- 
turies earlier professing to be by two participants in the 
Trojan War see dares and dictys. Other late forgeries 
are the four poems and fragments of Gallus first edited 
by Manutius in 1590, while an epigram addressed to 
Augustus begging him not to allow the Aeneid to be 
destroyed is also falsely attributed in some manuscripts 
to Gallus. In 1510a work by A. D. Fiocchi, De magistra~ 
tibus et sacerdotiis Romanorum, was published under the 
name of the historian Fenestella, and the De progenie 
Augusti Caesaris attributed to Valerius Messala first saw 
the light of day in the fifteenth century. In still later 
times Guez de Balzac published thirty verses (Indignatio 
in poetas Neronianorum temporum) purporting to come 
from an ancient manuscript, and though they appeared 
among his own works as ficta pro antiquis, they were 
attributed by Wemsdorf to the poet Turnus. Active as 
a forger was C. Barth (1587-1658), who published various 
Latin poems, among which some were alleged to be by 
Vcstricius Spurinna. Nodot’s publication at Paris in 
1693 of alleged portions of Petronius was fraudulent. 

See also psbudepigbapuic litbraturb. L. R. P. 

FORMULA, see law and procedure, II. 3. 

FORNACALIA, a movable festival, celebrated not later 
than 17 Feb. (Quirinalia), which day was hence called 
also stultorum feriae, because, as Ovid explains (Fast. 2. 
531-2; from Verrius Flaccus, cf. Festus, pp. 304. sff. ; 
418. 33 ff. ; 419. 5 ff. Lindsay), those who were too stupid 
to know to what curia they belonged kept the festival 
then instead of on the proper day, proclaimed by the 
curio maximus (Ov. ibid. 527-8). It was, then, cele- 
brated by the curiae, not the people as a whole ; it con- 
sisted of ritual either to benefit the ovens, fomaces, 
which parched grain, or to propitiate the doubtful 
goddess Fornax who presided over them, ibid. 525. 

See Fraser ad loc.; Wissowa RK, pp. 158, 399. H. J. R. 
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FORTIFICATIONS in the Mediterranean area were 
from the first closely related to physical conditions. 
Traeruptis oppida saxis* are typicaJ of the whole area, 
and it was the fortified acropolis, the oldest type, which 
was naturally productive of revetted slopes or terrace- 
walls, i.e. stone ramparts containing a filling of beaten 
earth or rubble. In Greece, Tiryns, Mycenae, and Gla 
(on Lake Copais) afford excellent pre-Hellenic examples 
in advanced development, exhibiting casements and 
bastions at Tiiyns, gates with enfilading bastions at 
Mycenae (cf. TROY I), and vantage-courts at Gla. 
Hittite towns and citadels exhibit improved enfilading, 
and a combination of rectangular and semicircular 
towers, as at Zindjirli II (c. 900 B.c.). All these devices 
were translated bodily to Greek architecture in the fifth 
century B.c., when masonry town-walls on a large scale 
began to develop, and the tactical device of the Long 
Walls (Megara c. 460, Athens 457, Argos 417) converted 
the city-state into the city-fortress. Theory was formu- 
lated in the fourth century by Philo Byzantinus, and put 
into practice at such sites as Messene (371) and Ephesus. 
By this time improved methods of attack were demand- 
ing new defensive developments, also long anticipated 
in Asia Minor. The movable siege-tower (cAcVoAi?) 
called for wide ditches or moats to prevent its approach 
and for the catapult, invented in 399 (Diod. Sic. 14. 42), 
to smash it. Syracuse and Selinus (397-383 ; cf. Anti- 
quity vi. 261-75) provide remarkable instances of modi- 
fications in their fortifications designed for defence of 
this kind. Siege-artillery came later, but its development 
belied its promise, and Greek military architecture stood 
still. See artillery; siegecraft, creek. 

The Italic tradition had an early development partly 
akin to that of Greece, but was less dependent upon the 
acropolis, being early modified by dissociation of the 
fortified bank, or agger, from hill-sides, as at Ardea or at 
Rome itself (murus terreus, Varro, Ling, 5. 48), and the 
revetment of such earth-banks in stone, creating earth- 
filled walla. The progressive development of such a wall 
has been traced at Pompeii (Mon. Ant. xxxiii (1930), 
pt. 2), beginning in 520-450 B.c. ; it was enlarged in Italic 
style, as a revetted agger with rearward slope, in the 
fourth and third centuries B.c., and only hellenized, by 
the addition of towers, in 120-89 Meanwhile Rome 
had been experimenting with a masonry wall of partly 
Hellenistic type (see WALL OF servius), such as was 
adopted in her colonies of Ostia and Mintumae (qq.v.). 
But Hellenistic practice was not introduced wholesale 
until Sulla's day, as at Tarracina and Ostia II, though 
artillery casemates, as at Perusia and Rome, had been 
introduced somewhat before this. Vitruvius presents 
the intermediate stage (De Arch. i. 5) between Sullan 
work and the eclecticism of the Augustan age. Another 
strain in Roman military architecture had already been 
introduced by military field-work, developed on a scale 
hitherto quite unknown, and predominant in all frontier 
provinces until the latter half of the first century a.d. 
There are notable works in earth and timber at Xanten, 
Haltem, Oberaden, and Alteburg in lower Germany, at 
Margidunum and Fendoch in Britain. This tradition 
of military building, combining simplicity and strength, 
was not ousted until the Flavian period in legionary 
fortresses, and under Trajan on the frontiers. Thence- 
forward masonry building takes first place, though never 
completely deserting the earthwork tradition. The forti- 
fied frontier, in which a wall, rampart, or palisade, 
patrolled from watch-towers, connected a chain of forts, 
is also a Roman invention (see limes). The town-walls 
of the later Roman Empire and occasional forts, like 
Altrip, culminating in ^e double walls and artillery 
defences of Constantinople, combine the best Greek 
theory with Roman resource, and remained unsurpassed 
until the invention of gunpowder created entirely new 
defensive problems. 


See G. L. Bell, The Palace and Motque of Uhhaidir (1914), 106* 
10; K. Htimann, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli II, Mitt, oum den 
orientalischen Sammlungen, kdnigliche Museen au Berlin, Heft xii 
(1898). Schultze, Bonner JahrbUcher, Heft 11B; A. Schulten, Nu- 
mantia iii and iv; W. Fischer, Dai rdmische hag€r\ for Haltem, West* 
fdlische Mittheilungen v. 87-100; I. A. RichmoncL 'Trajan’s Army 
on Tr^an’a Column', DSn xiii; 'The Apricolan Fort at Fendoch\ 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. Izxiii ; ‘Daa rtimisene Kastell in Altrip*, Neue 
deutsche Atagrabungen^ DeuUchtum and Ausland. Heft 23-4 (1930); 
I. A. Richmond, City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); A. Blanchet, 
Les Enceintes de la Gaule romaine (1907). ^ 1 . A. R. 

FORTUNA or FORS (Ennius ap. Cic. Off, i. 38), in 
full Fors Fortuna (Terence, Phorm. 841), an Italian 
goddess identified in classical times with Tyche (q.v.). 
There is, however, good evidence that she was in the 
native cult not a deity of chance or luck, but rather the 
‘bringer*, as her name signifies (ferre), of fertility or 
increase. She is praised by gardeners (Columella 10. 
316), and her ancient temple in the Forum Boarium at 
Rome (see Platner-Ashby, p. 214; ibid. 212 ff., for her 
other Roman shrines) had the same dedication-day as 
that of Mater Matuta (see matuta), viz. u June (Ov. 
Fasti 6. 569). These facts suggest a deity potent for the 
fruits of the earth and the life of women, cf. her titles 
Muliebris (Festus, p. 282. 21 Lindsay; this shrine was 
4 miles from Rome, and only women living ih a first 
marriage might approach the goddess) and Virgoi (Varro 
ap. Non. p. 189. 19). However, her titles are so nupierous 
(see especially Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 74, and Rose ad 
loc.) that too much should not be made of these. 

It is regularly said that her cult was introduced into 
Rome by Servius Tullius (Plutarch, ibid., and many 
other passages), and this is true in the sense that she has 
neither a flamcn nor a feast-day belonging to the oldest 
list. How old her cult is in other parts of Italy is un- 
known, but certainly older than at Rome, whither it 
came from some place outside. Of the other Italian 
centres of her worship, one of the most interesting is 
Praencste, where a number of archaic inscriptions throw 
light on the cult. One is a dedication ‘nationu cratia’, 
‘for offspring' (CIL xiv. 2863), which furthermore calls 
the goddess ‘Diouo filea primocenia', i.e. ‘louis filia 
primigenia', the one instance in Italian cult which makes 
one deity the child of another, unless, as suggested in 
Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, p. 83 f., a very old 
error underlies the title. Equally interesting is the fact 
that she had an oracular shrine there. The method of 
consultation was for a boy to draw at random one of a 
number of billets of oak-wood (sortes), inscribed with 
sentences (one was ‘Mars shakes his dart', at a similar 
oracle at Falcrii, Livy 22. i. ii) which the consultant 
might apply to his own case (Cicero, Div. 2. 85-6, and 
Pease ad loc.). A temple was built to the Praenestine 
goddess on the Quirinal (Livy 29. 36. 8; 34. 53. 5). This 
was in 194 B.c. At Antium a plurality of Fortunae was 
worshipped (Macrob. Sat. i. 23. 13), and these also gave 
oracles, apparently by movements of the statues (Macrob. 
ibid.). Cf. nortia. 

WissowB, RK 25611. ; Drexler in Roachcr’s Lexikon i. 15031!. 
(exhaustive account of her titles, identiheotiona, repreaentationa in 
art, etc.). H. J. K. 

FORTUNATAE INSULAE ('Blessed Islands') were 
originally, like the ‘Gardens of the Hespehdes*, the 
mythical winterless home of the happy dead, far west 
on Ocean shores or islands (Homer, Od. 4. 563 ff. ; 
H6siod, Op. 17 1 ; Pindar, 01 . 2. 68 ff.). They were later 
identified with Madeira (Diod. 5. 19^0; Plut. Serf. 8), 
or more commonly with the Canaries, after their dis- 
covery (probably by the Carthaginians). The Canaries 
were properly explored by King Juba II (c, 25 B.c.-c. aj 3 . 
23)) who described apparently six out of the seven. From 
the meridian line of this group Ptolemy (Geog, passim) 
established his longitudes eastwards. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 52 ff., 100. E. H. W. 

FORTUNATIANUS, see atilius (4}. 
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FORTUNATUS, see vbnantius. 

FORUM AUGUSTUM or AUGUSTl, dedicated in 
2 B.C., is the vast precinct (125 metres by 90 metres) of 
Mars Ultor in Rome, vowed by Octavian at Philippi. 
Its long axis is based upon the equestrian statue of ^e 
avenged Dictator in the Forum Caesaris, whence it 
opened eastwards. The octostyle peripteral temple, in 
Corinthian style, stood upon a lofty bronze-plated 
podium, and its deep porch gave access to a sanctuary 
with aisles and apsidal nave which housed colossal 
statues of Mars and Venus. Caesar’s sword was kept 
there. The apse was set against the high precinct wall 
of fire-resisting peperino, here irregular in plan owing 
to rising ground and the difficulties of buying out private 
property in the populous Subura. The temple lies be- 
tween broad walks, leading from the Subura by flights 
of steps and spanned by triumphal arches, dedicated to 
Drusus and Germanicus in a.d. 19. Beyond the walks 
lay two-storied fa9ades of lateral galleries, the northern 
one containing a colossal statue, probably of Divus 
lulius. Out of either gallery opened an exedra. All these 
buildings were embellished with niches containing 
statues of eulogized triumphatores. In this Forum youths 
were admitted to manly estate, here provincial governors 
ceremonially departed or returned. Behind the northern 
exedra a group of apartments, centred upon an atrium, 
may have housed the Salii, priests of Mars. 1. A. R. 

FORUM BOARIUM, see CAMPUS martius ; commerce, 
para. 4 ; Hercules. 

FORUM CAESARIS or lULIUM, dedicated by 
Julius Caesar in 46 b.c., on land bought about eight 
years earlier for over 60 million sesterces (Cic. Att. 4. 
16. 8). The area (115 metres long by 30 metres wide), 
was surrounded by a colonnade, behind which lay 
taberuae on east and west; an irregular plot of land to 
north was systematized by an exedra, while on the south 
and in the south-west corner lay Caesar’s new curia (q.v.) 
and its appendages. In the centre of the Forum lay the 
peripteral octostyle temple of Venus Genetrix, mythical 
foundress of the Julian gens. In front of the temple stood 
an equestrian statue of the Dictator. While the tahemae 
are Caesar’s work, the existing entablature of the temple 
is Domitianic. I. A. R. 

FORUM HOLITORIUM, see campus martius. 

FORUM lULIl, modem Frijus, presumably founded 
by Julius Caesar as a market town(/orwm). A colony was 
settled here probably by Augustus, who dispatched here 
the warships captured at Actium, so that Forum lulii 
became a naval base as well (Colonia OctavanorumPacensis 
Classica). The fleet was still here in a.d. 69, but the har- 
bour, now quite dry, was perhaps already silting up. 
Very extensive remains of the port and colony survive. 
Forum lulii was the birthplace of C. Julius Agricola and 
probably of C. Cornelius Gallus. 

A. Donnadieu, Frijus (1927); Grenier, Manuel i. 298-314; Carte 
arch, de la Caule rom. ii. x-19. C. £. S. 

FORUM NERVAE or TRANSITORIUM, 120 

metres long by 40 metres wide, was built in Rome by 
Domitian and dedicated by Nerva in a.d. 97. It con- 
verted the Argiletum, which approached the Forum 
Romanum between Forum Augustum and Forum Pads, 
into a monumental avenue : hence the name Forum Transi-- 
torium. At its east end, against the south exedra of Forum 
Augustum, stood a temple of Minerva, Domitian 's patron 
goddess ; reliefs illustrating her cult and legends decorated 
the frieze and attic of the peperino precinct wall, which is 
divided into fifteen shallow bays by detached marble 
columns. Alexander Sevems placed here colossal statues 
of the Divi. At the east end traffic from the Subura 


entered on the south side of the temple only ; at the west 
end, towards the Forum Romanum, were twin monu- 
mental gates. 1. A. R. 

FORUM PACIS or VESPASIANI was the precinct 
of the Temple of Peace at Rome, dedicated by Vespasian 
in A.D. 75. The enclosure, bounded by a fire- wall of 
peperino lined with marble, was 145 metres long and 
about 100 metres broad. It contained, in addition to the 
temple, the bibliotheca Pads, housing treasures from 
Jerusalem, and, at its south-east end, the famous Marble 
Plan of Rome. After the fire of Commodus it was 
restored by Sevems, and the Marble Plan shows traces 
of a Diocletianic restoration. I. A. R. 

FORUM ROMANUM, the chief public square of 
Rome, surrounded by monumental buildings, occupied 
a swampy trough between the Palatine, Oppian, Quirinal, 
and Capitol. The edges of the marsh, of which Lacus 
Curtius was a survival, were covered with cemeteries of 
prehistoric settlements, until the area was drained in 
the sixth century B.c. by the Cloaca Maxima (q.v.). 
Memorials of this early state are the Regia, Aedes Vestae, 
Lacus luturnae, the tabemae, and comitium (q.v.). The 
earliest dated monuments are the temples of Saturn 
(497 B.C. : Livy 2. 21), Castor (484 B.c. : Livy 2. 20, 42), 
and Concordia (336 B.c. : Plut. Cam. 42). The rostra 
(q.v.) were decorated by Maenius (338 B.c.), whose civic 
sense gave balconies (maeniana) to the tahemae veteres 
and argentariae novae, the latter associated with the 
shrine of Venus Cloacina, and decorated in 310 B.c. with 
Samnite clipd. Butchers and fishmongers were relegated 
to the macellum and forum piscarium. Basilicae were 
introduced in 184 B.C. by Cato (Livy 39. 44), and of this 
stage in the Fomm’s development Plautus (Cure. 468-81) 
gives a racy sketch. Cato’s work was soon imitated by 
the basilica Aemilia (179 b.c.) behind the tabemae novae, 
and basilica Sempronia (170 B.c.) screened by the 
tabemae veteres. 

2. The growing oflicial importance of the Forum is 
emphasized by the transfer thither of the comitia tributa 
in 145 B.C., with the consequent change in direction of 
the rostra. In 121 Opimius restored the temple of 
Concord, and built a new adjacent basilica, while the first 
triumphal arch, to Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus (CIL 
vi. 1303-4), spanned the Sacra Via. The temple of 
Castor was rebuilt in 117 (Cic, Scaur. 46). Much of 
the present setting, however, is due to Sulla (JRS xii. 
I ff.), who planned the erection of the Tabularium 
(q.v.), new rostra, and a new basilica Aemilia, paving 
much of the area and altering many minor monuments to 
suit his new plan. 

3« Caesar, working through Aemilius Paulus (Cic. 
Att. 4. 16. 14), rebuilt the basilica Aemilia and planned 
a new basilica lulia, to replace the old basilica Sempronia, 
which like the curia (q.v.) was finished by Augustus. His 
repaving of the Forum is marked by the series of galleries 
(cuniculi) below it. After Caesar’s assassination a column 
was erected to mark the site of his pyre and later (29 
B.c.) replaced by the aedes divi luli. Caesar’s rostra 
(q.v.) were also rebuilt by Augustus, who received an 
arch (19 B.C.), while his viri triumphales restored the 
Regia (36 B.C.), the basilica Aemilia (14 B.C.), and the 
temples of Saturn (42 B.c.), Castor (a.d. 6), and Concord 
(a.d, io). Minor Augustan monuments were the porticus 
Julia, the miliiarium aureum, the repair of fons luturnae. 
Under Tiberius came an arcus Tiberii (a.d. 16), the 
repair of basilica Aemilia, the templum divi Augusti, and 
the schola Xantha (CIL vi, 30692). 

4. The Flavians made their impression on the Forum. 
The temple of Vespasian (ibid. 938; 1019) was built 
in 81, and Domitian also restored the curia (q.v.), the 
temple of Castor and of divus Augustus. His equestrian 
statue occupied the centre of the open space in 91. 
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5« Later monuments were the Tr^anic sculptures 
from the rostra^ commemorating alimenta for Italy 
taxation-reliefs for the provinces, the templum divae 
Faustinae (a.d. 141 : ibid. 1005), the arcus Severi (a.d. 
203: ibid. 1003), the Diocletianic columns in front of 
basilica Julia (Rom. Mitt. 1938), the columns for the 
decermalia and vicennalia (CIL vi. 1203; 1204), the 
templum divi Romuli (a.d. 307), the basilica of Maxentius, 
completed by Constantine, the equus Constantini (ibid. 
1141), the statio aquarum at fans lutumae (ih'id. 36951). 
Last of all come the monuments to Stilicho (ibid. 
1187), the rostra Vandalica (see rostra), and the column 
of Phocas (ibid. 1200). 

C. H Olsen, The Roman Forum (tr. Carter, cd. 2, iQog); G. T^ugli, 
Roma antica: il centro monumentale (1946), 55 if. ; P. Marconi, II foro 
romano (1935); T. Aahby, Topographic^ Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929). I. A. R. 

FORUM TRAIANI or ULPIUM. Of all /ora in Rome 
this huge colonnaded square, of which the fourth side 
is occupied by the Basilica Ulpia, most resembles pro- 
vincial fora, though on the vaster scale paid for by Dacian 
spoils. The Forum, apparently begun by Domitian, was 
completed for 7 'rajan by the architect Apollodorus of 
Damascus in a.d. 114. It lies between the Capitol and 
Quirinal, impinging upon the slopes of both by immense 
exedrae. It has a single portico to the south, where its 
main entrance, adorned by a triumphal arch in a.d. 116, 
faced the Forum Augustum; the lateral porticoes were 
double. The basilica, with broad nave, double aisles, and 
two very large apsidal trihunalia, occupied the north side 
of the Forum. Behind it lay Greek and Latin libraries, 
flanking a colonnaded court, modified to contain Trajan's 
Column, 38 metres high. The column was decorated 
with spiral reliefs illustrating the Dacian Wars and was 
at first crowned by an eagle. Later Trajan’s statue 
surmounted it, and it contained his and Plotina’s ashes. 
The inscription on the column asserts that its purpose 
was to show the height of the cutting required for the 
Forum : this refers to the scarping of the Quirinal, where 
the elaborate exedra, separated from the Forum by fire- 
wall and street, screens a terraced rock-face ingeniously 
adapted to streets and staircases and crowned by an 
interesting market-hall. The libraries and column 
originally marked the end of the group of buildings, but 
Hadrian added the templum Divi Traiani beyond them. 

I. A. R. 

FORUM VESPASIANI, see forum pacis. 

FOSSAE MARIANAE, see canals. 

FOUR HUNDRED, THE, were a council set up at 
Athens in 41 1 b.c., after the failure of the prohouloi (q.v.) 
to retrieve the situation after the disaster in Sicily (see 
PELOPONNESIAN war). Many saw the need for a change 
in the constitution to secure greater efficiency, and the 
oligarchs realized their chance of a radical change. 
Alcibiades (q.v.) offered to win Persia over to alliance 
with Athens, on condition that an oligarchy be established 
and he himself return. Both moderates and oligarchs 
prepared the way, the latter by murder of prominent 
democrats, the former by urging the need for economy 
and for restricting the franchise to some 5,000 'able in 
their persons and their wealth to aid the State’, a vague 
phrase that in practice meant the exclusion of all thetes 
and many zeugitai (qq.v.) from government. The 
negotiations with Alcibiades broke down, and the fleet, 
then at Samos, manned largely by thetes, stood firm for 
democracy; but the Ecclesia at Athens was finally 
persuaded or terrorized into electing five men who 
would (indirectly) select 400 to act as a Boule and 
into ceding their own powers to the 5,000 (May 41 1). 
Under the influence of its extremist members the 400 
dispensed with the 5,000; but they failed to win over the 


fleet at Samos, and when the Peloponnesians attacked 
Euboea, the squadron they hastily sent in its defence 
was defeated with disgrace. By this time, too, many of 
their leaders were intriguing with Sparta to surrender. 
Theramenes (q.v.), who had been a prominent revolu- 
tionary in the spring, now led the moderates, and the 
400 were overthrown (Sept. 41 1). The 5,000 were now 
instituted; but after the victory at Cyzicus (410) the full 
democracy was restored. See also antiphon, peisander (2), 

HETAIRIAI. 

Thuc. bk. 8 (a record of the actual course of events); Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. chs. 2^13 (supported by documents, which, however, 
express the political ideas of the reformers rather than the realities 
of the revolution). A. W. G. 

FRANKS, a name ('freemen’) assumed in the third 
century by a coalition of German tribes on the middle 
and lower Rhine. They are prominent in attacks on 
Gaul and Spain between a.d. 253 and 276. A violent 
incursion in 355 was subsequently defeated by Julian, 
who granted the Salian Franks a large area for settlement 
(Toxandria). Frankish relations with the empire were 
fairly good after this, and Franks (e.g. Count Arbogastes) 
rose to high positions in the empire. C.i 425, how- 
ever, the Salians under Chlodio broke out fi^om Toxan- 
dria, and the Franks of the middle Rhine crossed into 
Gaul. Both were checked by Aetius, but succeeded after 
his death in extending their power southward'and west- 
ward. With the defeat of Syagrius in 486 or 487 by the 
Salian Clovis at Soissons, the last remains of Roman 
power in Gaul disappeared, and in the ensuing cen- 
tury the Merovingian house of the Salian Franks made 
itself supreme in the whole area of modern France 
(Francia). 

L. Schmidt, Geichichie der Deutschen Siiimme^ ii. 433-614; CAH 
vol. xii; J. B. Bury, Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians xii, xiii 
(1928). C. £. S. 

FRATRES ARVALES, an ancient priestly college in 
Rome, mentioned under the Republic only by Varro, 
Ling. 5. 85, and restored by Augustus before 21 b.c. 
We owe our detailed knowledge of this brotherhood to 
the survival of substantial remains of their records (Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium) in inscriptions, some found in various 
places in Rome, but most on the site of the sacred grove 
of the brethren at the fifth milestone on the Via Campana 
outside the Porta Portuensis (now the settlement La 
Magliana on the Rome -Pisa railway, near the station). 
The first in a long series of discoveries was made there 
in 1570; systematic excavations carried out in the years 
1867-71 almost doubled the number of fragments. 

The college consisted of twelve members chosen from 
the most distinguished senatorial families by co-op ta- 
tion ; the reigning emperor was always a member. The 
president of the college (magister) and his assistant 
(flamen) were elected annually. The most important 
ceremony of the brotherhood took place in May in 
honour of the goddess Dca Dia to whom the grove was 
dedicated. The rites of this agricultural cult belong to an 
early stage of Roman religion. The Acta of the year 
A.D. 218 have preserved the famous song of the Arval 
Brethren, the Carmen Arvale (q.v.), which originated in 
the fifth century B.c., and traces of Greek influence have 
been seen in its construction and form. 

While the brotherhood’s worship was directed to Dea 
Dia and other traditional deities, divus Augustus was 
added after his consecration, and one of the explicit 
intentions of that worship was the well-being of the 
imperial house. Numerous events in the history of that 
house received commemoration, and these commemo- 
rations, being dated, are a very important source for the 
chronology of the Empire. The preserved records begin 
in 21 B.c. and end in a.d. 241 (ILS 9522), but the cult 
still existed in 304 (Not. Scav. 1919, pp. 105 f.). See 
also AMBARVAUA. 
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For the history of Latin script in Rome the Atta 
Fratrum Arvalitm are of unique significance. 

Fundament^ editions; W. Henzen, Acta Fratrum ArvaUum 
(1874); CIL vi. 2023-119, 32338-98, 37164 f. New fragments : Not, 
Scav. 1914, 464-78; 1919. 100-6: 1921, 49-51; Bull. Com. Arch, 
Iv (1927/8), 275-80. Selections: H. Dessau, ILS 229-30, 241, 451, 
5026-49, 9522; G. McN. Rushforth, Latin Hist. Inseript.* (1930), 
pp. xvi, 78, n. 66. For the Carmen Arvale see now Ed. Noraen, 
*Au 8 altrdmischen PriesterbQchern’, Acta Reg. Soc. Hum. Utt. 
Lund, xxix (1939), 109-280. Generally cf. A. D. Nock, CAH x 
(1932). 475- A new edition of the Acta, which will contain photo- 
graphs and on English translation, is being prepared by H. llloch. 

H. B. 

FREE WILL AND DETERMINISM, fate. 

FREEDMEN. In Greece freedmen {air^X^vOepoi or 
i^eXevBcpoi) were less numerous and influential than 
at Rome. A slave could buy his freedom, though the 
master was not obliged to accept the ransom offered; 
sometimes masters gave gratuitous freedom. Manu- 
mission was done at a temple and before witnesses, and 
many manumission records survive (IG ii®. 1553-78; 
340-320 B.C.). Freedmen ranked among metics (q.v.). 
They might be bound by contract, embodied in their 
manumission deed, to give services for specified periods, 
without pay or for a percentage of the wages. Most 
freedmen remained in humble positions as shopkeepers, 
labourers, craftsmen, carriers ; more rarely as land- 
workers. Some, however, attained to position and wealth 
(e.g. the banker Pasion (q.v.) or Mylias who managed the 
armoury of Demosthenes). Numerically freedmen were 
few compared with slaves : the State was not interested 
in manumission, for slave labour was needed and the 
Greeks believed that barbarians were by nature slaves. 
The Greeks did not develop any theory or practice of 
progress from slavery to citizenship and office, as the 
Romans did. 

2. In Rome the freedman (lihertus, implying citizen- 
ship, or lihertinus, a general word including Latin freed- 
men) owed deference and service to his manumitter as 
patron. He could not bring an action unless with a 
magistrate’s leave; if he died intestate or without heir, 
his property reverted to his patron. He was not eligible 
for certain positions (e.g. magistracy in Rome or the 
municipia, or the higher orders, or the army), but his 
son bom after manumission was ingenuus and a full 
citizen. 

3. In the Republic there was no limit to manumission, 
and large numbers of unsuitable slaves were turned into 
citizens. The enrolment of freedmen in the tribes 
became an important political issue, since on this de- 
pended their political influence (see the laws of Aemilius 
Scaurus (115 B.c.), Sulpicius (88), and Sulla). Following 
the liberal attitude of his day Caesar proposed to place 
freedmen on a level with ingenui in the municipia. 
Augustus, however, realized that unrestricted manu- 
mission was dangerous, and his social legislation was 
designed to allow only the best elements to attain full 
freedom {see latini iuniani). 

4. For many freedmen freedom must have differed 
little from the best form of slavery. They carried on their 
previous work or gained slightly more responsible posi- 
tions ; they were generally artisans, traders, shopkeepers, 
copyists, bailiffs, secretaries, teachers. Most lived 
humbly, a few won fortunes and influence, gaining often 
a reputation for ostentation and vulgarity (cf. Juvenal 
and Petronius passim). Tacitus {Ann. 13. 26, 27) 
records a proposal to give patrons a right to revoke 
freedom, to such lengths had the insolence of freedmen 
gone. While on the whole the literature presents the 
worst aspects of the freedmen, the inscriptions show that 
they were devoted benefactors of the townships, spending 
money on public works and holding office as seviri 
Augustales. (In this connexion, see Pliny, Ep. 7. 32.) 

5. When Augustus turned his household into a State 


department, his freedmen became officials. Under his 
successors freedmen obtained secretaryships (named, e.g. 
ab episttdis, a rationibus, a libellis) which carried much 
political power and gave possibilities of great wealth 
{see PALLAS (3), NARCISSUS (2), NYMPHiDius). There were 
also thousands more in the service of the central govern- 
ment or the municipia. Some emperors, notably Claudius, 
relied too much on freedmen. See also MANUMISSION, 
SLAVES, SLAVERY (lAW OF). 

A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (1928)' H. Last, 
CAH X, ch. 14 on the social legislation of Augustus; R. H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928) (cha. 7 and 8 for aocial and 
legal aspects); S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius 
(1905), 100-37, 196-286. R. H. B. 

FRIGIDARIUM, see baths. 

FRISII, a German tribe on the Zuyder Zee and the 
coast from Vecht to Ems. They allied with Rome in 
12 B.C., and their territory was used as a base in certain 
of the German campaigns. They paid taxes of ox-hides, 
but in A.D. 28 they revolted against oppressive tax- 
gatherers. Corbulo defeated them in 47; in 70 they 
joined Civilis. Their subsequent status is not clear, but 
cunei Frisiorum served in Britain in the third century 
{ILS 2635; 4761). Throughout the period they carried 
on a lively trade with the neighbouring Roman pro- 
vinces, as numerous Roman objects in the Frisian 
‘terpen* show. In 294-5 Constantius repelled a Frisian 
incursion. Though driven from some of their lands by 
the Franks, they maintained themselves on their coasts 
and later on occupied land east of the Ems vacated by 
the Saxons. 

L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stdmme. Die Westgermanen* 
(1938), 71 ff- O. B. 

FRONTINUS, Sextus Julius {c. a.d. 30-104), was 
praetor urbanus in 70 and consul suffectus in 73 ; after his 
consulate he was appointed governor of Britain (probably 
74-8), where he subdued the Silures (q.v.). He was 
probably the founder of the legionary camp at Isca (q.v.). 

Frontinus* writings are essentially practical, dealing 
with professional subjects in a straightforward style 
admirably suited to his purpose. Of his two-volume 
work on land-surveying, published under Domitian, 
only excerpts survive. A ^eoretical treatise on Greek 
and Roman military science {De re militari), used by 
Vegetius (i. 8; 2. 3), has perished; but the Strategematay 
also of Domitian ’s reign, a more general manual of 
historical examples illustrating Greek and Roman 
strategy for the use of officers (bk. i, praef.) survives in 
four books. The first three are closely related (stratagems 
before, during, and after battle ; during sieges), but bk. 4, 
where critics detect differences of style and structure, 
collects instances more ethical in character (Discipline, 
Justice, etc.) and has been attributed to a later Tseudo- 
Frontinus*. Its authenticity remains doubtful. 

Appointed curator aquarum by Nerva (a.d. 97), 
Frontinus began for his own and his successors’ guidance 
a two-volume account of the water-supply of Rome 
{De aquis urbis Romae), completed under Trajan. This 
describes the aqueducts and their history, with complete 
technical details as to quantity and distribution of supply, 
and examines the regulations governing the system and 
its public and private use. The sources include personal 
inquiry, engineers* reports, State documents and plans, 
and senatorial decrees, as weU as previous technical 
writers. 
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On De aquis: R. Lanciani, Topografia at Roma antiea; 1 comeniarii 
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C. E. S. and G. C. W. 

PRONTO, Marcus Cornelius (c. a.d. loo-nc. i66), 
bom at Cirta, Numidia, became the foremost Roman 
orator of his day. After passing through the cursus 
honorum (CIL viii. 5350) he was consul suffectus in 143. 
Some years earlier he had been appointed tutor in Latin 
rhetoric to the future emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus, and he continued in their service till his death in 
166 or soon after. 

In the pages of Aulus Gellius F. makes several appear- 
ances as the centre of a philological coterie. Later 
writers speak highly of his oratory, mentioning him in 
the same breath with Cato, Cicero, and Quintilian; the 
author (Eumenius ?) of the Panegyricus Constantio dictus 
(14) even calls him *Romanae eloquentiae non secundum 
sed alterum decus*. Except for a doubtfully ascribed 
treatise De Differentiis Vocabulorum there was no basis 
for testing these judgements till early in the nineteenth 
century, when palimpsests at Milan and Rome were 
found to contain the greater portion of his correspon- 
dence with M. Aurelius and others. Its publication so 
disappointed the expectations of historians that F. 
became the victim of much intemperate criticism. The 
correspondence has indeed little bearing on history, 
though it does something to rehabilitate the characters 
of Verus and of the elder and younger Faustina, and 
clearly pictures the bourgeois home life of the Antonincs. 
It is, however, of considerable interest as a personal 
record, as a literary by-product, and as a document for 
the study of rhetoric and language. The mutual affec- 
tion of Pronto and M. Aurelius is unquestionably sincere, 
and is the more remarkable since the author of the 
Meditations so obviously preferred philosophy to rhetoric 
and Greek to Latin. They write to each other as close 
friends, with just that touch of self-consciousness which 
is inevitable between master and pupil, but with no 
thought of having to run the gauntlet of posterity. Much 
of their correspondence is the merest small-talk, but it 
is also largely concerned with the study of rhetoric, and 
F.'s views on this subject are amply documented, though 
it remains impossible to estimate his achievement in 
oratory either from his precepts or from the few rhetorical 
exercises which survive with the correspondence. As a 
teacher F. employed the traditional rhetorician’s tech- 
nique, and reposed an excessive faith in similes. His 
favourite prose reading consisted of Cato, C. Gracchus, 
Sallust, and Cicero’s letters ; Seneca was his abomination. 
He deprecated the purism which would confine literary 
Latin to the vocabulary of Cicero’s orations, and by 
drawing partly on early poets and partly on the sermo 
cotidianus he devised the elocutio novella. This euphuistic 
attempt to revitalize a decaying language is best illus- 
trated in his own writings and tliose of his fellow- 
countryman Apuleius, but left its mark on most of the 
Latin prose written after his time. 

Text: S. A. Naber (Leipzig, TS67). With translation: C. R. 
Haines (Loeb, 1919-20). Critical essays, text and translation of 
selected letters, and full bibliography to date: M. D. Brock, Studies 
in Pronto and his Age (1911). R. G. C. L. 

FRONTONIANI (Sid. Apoll. Ep. i. i. 2), followers of 
Pronto (q.v.) in his archaizing theories of a style, elocutio 
novella (q.v.), calculated to displace both Silver Age 
mannerisms and Quintilian’s veneration for Cicero by a 
return to the old-fashioned and largely discarded lan- 
guage of Ennius, Cato, and the Gracchi as models. See 
ARCHAISM. 

M. D, Brock, Studies in Pronto and his Age (1911); E. S. Bouchier, 
Life and Letters in Roman Africa (ch. 5, Fronto and his Circle) 
(1913). J.W.D. 


FRONTONIANUS, see palma. 

FUCINUS LACUS, a large lake at the centre of Italy. 
It lacked a visible outlet, but legend stated that the river 
Pitonius from the Paeligni country traversed it without 
their waters mingling, the Pitonius reappearing near 
Sublaqueum to supply the Aqua Marcia (Pliny, HN 2. 
224; 31. 41; Lycoph. Alex. 1275). The l^e sometimes 
ovei^owed (Strabo 5. 240: exaggerated). Claudius, 
employing 30,000 men for ii years, executed Caesar’s 
plan to drain the lake: an emissarium was excavated 3^ 
miles through a mountain ridge to carry the lake waters 
to the Liris (Suet. lul. 44 ; Claud. 20 f. ; 32). But Claudius’ 
efforts were not entirely successful. Even repairs to his 
emissarium by Trajan and Hadrian proved vain (Dio 
Cass. 60. II. 33; Dessau ILS 302; S.H.A. Hadr. 22). 
Drainage attempts recommenced in A.D. 1240, but were 
unsuccessful until the nineteenth century, when prac- 
tically the whole lake-bed was reclaimed. 

£. Agostinoni, 11 Fucino (1908). E. T. 5. 

FUFIUS CALENUS, Quintus, who, as praetor, had 
supported Caesar in 59 B.C., was one of his lieutenants 
in the Civil War. On Caesar’s return to Romeun July 47, 
he was elected consul, with Vatinius, for the 'remainder 
of the year. After Caesar’s death he led the 'senatorial 
opposition to Cicero and early in 43 proposed that a 
conciliatory embassy be sent to Antony. On the forma- 
tion of the Second Triumvirate, Calenus was given a 
military command in Italy; and when the triumvirs 
divided the Empire, he was left in Gaul, as Antony’s 
representative, with eleven legions. He died not later 
than 40 (Dio Cassius 48. 20). J. M. C. 

FULGENTIUS, Fabius Planciades, a native of the 
province Africa, wrote probably about the end of the 
fifth century a.d. a number of works, of which four 
survive: Mitologiarum libri tres, Expositio Vergilianae 
continentiae secundum philosophos moralisy De Aetatibus 
mundi et hominis^ and Expositio sermonum antiquorum. 
The first is a dialogue between the Muse Calliope and 
the author, professing to discover the true sense of various 
old myths. The conclusions are sometimes based on 
fancy etymologies and seem to be derived mainly from 
scholia; the work is in general careless. In the second 
the Virgil of the Aeneid is alone regarded, the Muses and 
Virgil himself being introduced in dialogue. T'he work 
is a rather silly allegory. The third is based principally 
on Bible history, but that of the world in general is 
covered in fourteen books and twenty-three periods : the 
whole production is worthy of the others. The fourth 
is a study of a number of rare Latin words, illustrated 
by references to authors who used them, but here also 
carelessness rules. It is fairly widely held that this 
Fulgentius is to be identified with the bishop of Ruspe, 
from whom various theological works of considerable 
importance have come down to us. See also mytho- 
graphers (ad fin.). 

Ed. R. Helm (Teubner, 1898); Christian works: Migne PL Ixv; 
O. Fricbel, Fulgentius der Mythograph u. Bischof (1911), on the 
language. A. 5. 

FULLING. Both in Greece and Rome, the fuller — 
Kva(l>€vSf played the part of our laundryman. His 

business was to collect the soiled woollen garments which 
were the common wear, clean them, raise the surface with 
a carding comb, and finally dress them with fuller’s 
earth. The ancients had no soap, and the cleaning 
process was sometimes performed by using various 
alkalis — vlrpov, Kovia — but more often by urine. . The 
garments were trodden under foot in a bath of this liquid, 
and on removal were purified with sulphur. F. A. W. 

FULVIAy the daughter of M. Fulvius Bambalio and wife 
of (i) CloiuB, (2) Curio, and (3) Antony (45 or earlier). 
She played an active part in the politi(^ campaign 
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against Octavian which resulted in the Perusine War. 
After the fall of Perusia she escaped to Greece, where 
she died in the same year (40 b.c.). Fulvia was on 
ambitious woman of strong character, a precursor of the 
imperial women of the succeeding epoch. Among her 
five children were Antyllus and lullus Antonius (q.v. 7 
and 8). 

Cicero. Letters and Philippics'^ Plutarch, Antony \ Appian, BCiv» 
bka. 3-5; Dio Caaaiua, hka. 45-8. Druxnann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms, 
ii. 310-13. G. W. R. 

FULVIUS (i) FLACCUS, Quintus, as consul I (237 
B.c.) fought against the Gauls in north Italy ; censor (23 1) ; 
consul II (224) he temporarily subdued the Boii \ praetor 
urbanus in 215 and again extra ordinem in 214 to guard 
Rome; tnagister equitum (213). As consul III (212) he 
captured Hanno's camp near Beneventum, thus cutting 
oif supplies from Capua, which he then besieged and 
captured as proconsul (21 1); proconsul in Campania 
(210); consul IV (209), he won over some Lucanian hill- 
towns. He served again as proconsul (208-207), opposed 
Scipio’s African expedition (205), and died soon after- 
wards. H. H. S. 

FULVIUS (2) NOBILIOR} Marcus {cos. 189 b.c.), 
the victor over Aetolia, was curule aedile in 196, 
praetor in 193 in Spain, subduing Oretania and Car- 
petania (193-192), and as consul in 189 defeated the 
Aetolians, capturing Ambracia and sending its art 
treasures to Rome. In 188 he won Ccphallenia, taking 
Same, and intervened between the Achaeans and Sparta. 
He triumphed, despite complaints about Ambracia, 
building the temple of Hercules Musarum. Censor in 
179 with M. Aemilius Lepidus, he reformed the Comitia 
Centuriata and carried out a large building programme. 
A patron of Greek culture (Ennius accompanied him to 
Aetolia), he was attacked by Cato. One son was consul 
in 159, another consul in 153 at Numantia. 

Livy 35. 7 and 22; 37. 50; 38; 39. 4-5; 40. 45-6 and 51-2; Polyb. 
21. 25 u.\ De Sanctia, Star. Rom. iv. x, pp. 210, 456, 605. 

A. H. McD. 

FULVIUS (3) FLACCUS, Quintus (cos. 179 b.c.), 
son of (i) above, was curule aedile in 184. As praetor 
in Spain in 182 he opened the campaigns against the 
Celtiberians (182-180) which led to the settlement of Ti, 
Sempronius Gracchus. Consul in 179 in Liguria, he 
became censor in 174, repatriating Latins in Rome and 
controlling the equites. In 173 he dedicated a temple to 
Fortuna Equestris, after despoiling the temple of Hera 
Lacinia in Croton. He committed suicide in 172. It is 
doubtful whether he built the Via Fulvia. A fine general 
and conservative senator, his career marks the Fulvian 
predominance after Scipio Africanus. 

Livy 40; 41. 27; 42. 2 and 10; Appian, Hisp. 42. De Sanctia, Stor. 
Rom. IV. I, pp. 420, 460, 608; F. MUxizor, Rdm. Adelsparteien und 
Adelsfamilien (1920), 199. A. H. McD. 

FULVIUS (4) FLACCUS, Marcus (cor. 125 b.c,), a 
nephew of (3) above, was a prominent member of 
the Gracchan reform-party. Little is known of his career 
till he became a member of the Gracchan Agrarian 
Commission (130). As consul in 125 he unsuccessfully 
brought forward the first proposal to admit the Italians 
generally to the Roman franchise, and was sent to help 
Massilia against the Ligurians, over whom he triumphed. 
He went in 122 to help C. Gracchus in colonizing 
Carthage. In the final struggle against Opimius, he was 
the most violent of the Gracchan leaders ; he and his son 
were killed in the popular rising. M. H. 

FULVIUS, see also macrianus, plautianus. 

FUNDANIUS, Gaius, unrivalled in witty comedy 
<iccording to Horace, Sat. i. 10. 40-3 (cf. Porphyr. ad 
loc.). Belonging to Maecenas’ circle, he is imagined to 
describe Nasidienus* dinner (Sat. 2. 8. 19). 


FUNDITORES, see arms and armour (roman). 

FUNERARY PRACTICE, see DEAD (disposal of). 

FURIAE, Latin equivalent of Erinyes (q.v.), perhaps a 
translation (furere=^lpivv€iv, to rage like an Erinys). 
There is no proof of their existing in cult or unprompted 
popular belief; sometimes they are identified with the 
obscure goddess Fur(r)ina(q.v.), as Cicero, Nat. Z>. 3. 46. 

H. J. R. 

FURIUS (i) ANTIAS (i.e. of Antium), Aulus (fl. 100 
B.C.), friend of Lutatius Catulus (Cic. Brut. 132), epic 
poet influenced by Ennius and in turn influencing Virgil 
and Statius, cf. his 'pressatur pede pes* with Verg. Aen. 
10. 361 and Stat. Theb. 8. 399). From his Annales, a 
national poem, Gcllius (18. 11) quotes some hexameters. 
Baehr. FPR; Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 

FURIUS (2) PHILUS, Lucius, the friend of Scipio 
Aemilianus, was consul in 136 B.c., commanding in 
Spain in the Numantine War ; he handed over Mancinus 
(q.v.) to the Numantines. A prominent member of the 
Scipionic Circle, he may be the author of a work, 
probably antiquarian, including sacral formulae ; he 
appears in Cicero’s De Republica. His excellent Latin and 
literary style in speaking were noted. 

Appian, Hisp. 83; Cicero, Brut. 108; De Or. 2. 154; Macrob. 
Sat. J. 9. 6. A. 11 . McD. 

FURIUS, see also bibaculus, camillus, scribonianus, 

TIMESITHEUS. 

FURNITURE. Little Greek furniture has survived, 
owing to the perishable nature of the material, but the 
forms can be recovered from representations in art. 
They are few in number, the principal being; the 
throne (dpovos), a high-backed chair for occasions of 
state ; the chair (KXiapos) of lighter build, without arms, 
in general domestic use; the stool (8i</>po?), four-legged, 
boxed, or folding (hippos oKXablas ) ; the footstool 
(dprivvs), which might be square or oblong; the table 
(rpane^a), always small and portable, on three legs and 
oblong or circular (rplTvovs ) ; the couch (kXIvtj)^ used for 
dining as well as for sleeping ; and the chest (ki^wtos, 
Adpvaf ), in which clothes and bedding were stored. Rugs 
were used on the couches ; in the fifth century their use 
as floor-coverings was considered effeminate, though the 
practice was known to Homer and became common in 
Hellenistic times. Utensils were piled on the floor or 
hung on the walls ; lamps stood on shelves or in niches. 
The general effect to our eyes would be one of bareness 
and simplicity. 

The Greek types are the basis of Etruscan and Roman 
furniture, and the greater luxury of these nations is 
evinced more in costliness of material than in novelty 
of form. Etruria introduced a new type of chair with 
rounded back resembling the modem arm-chair, and 
high candelabra of metal on which clusters of candles 
could be placed. Rome adapted these as lamp-stands. 
The Roman throne (solium), chair (cathedra), and stool 
(sella), follow Greek models ; the couch (lectus) was either 
of Greek shape or was provided with a back, like a sofa. 
Sideboards and cupboards with drawers, sometimes 
used as book-cases, appear in Imperial times, together 
with new forms of the table (mensa) wliich was the 
typical object of domestic ostentation: Cicero gave a 
million sesterces for a table of citron wood. 

G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture (U.S.A. 1926); W. Deonna, 
Ddlos, fsBC. xviii: Le Alobilier dilien (1938). F. N. P. 

FURRINA (this form is preferable to FURINA), a 
divinity belonging to the earliest stratum of Roman 
religion; she possessed a grove, an annual festival 
(Furrinalia, 25 July), and a flamen, but as early as the 
last decades of the Republic her very name was forgotten 
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save by a few individuals. The interpretation as Furia 
(in spite of Altheim, History oj Roman Religion^ ii6 f.) 
rests upon a false analogy; the term Nymphae Furrinae 
appears to be late, although Furrina may have been 
a divinity of a spring or of springs. The location of her 
grove, on the slopes of the Janiculum near the Pons 
Sublicius, is indicated by the account of the death of 
C. Gracchus in 121 d.c. (Plut. C. Gracch. 17; Auctor, De 
Vir. 111. 65 ; less precisely, Orosius 5. 12. 8), and fixed by 
epigraphical and other discoveries (P. Gauckler, Le 
Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, 1912); these have estab- 
lished the existence of springs and the fact that under the 
Empire the traditional worship became almost totally 
ousted by Oriental cults. Cicero, QFr. 3. 1.4, mentions 
another shrine near Arpinum. A. W. Van B. 

FURTUM. In the developed Roman law this term 
embraced different actions qualified as theft according to 
the elastic definition in Paul. Dig. 47. 2. i. 3. (== Inst, 
lust. 4. I. 1); 'contrectatio (handling) rei fraudulosa 
lucri faciendi gratia', where res is understood also in the 
sense of possession or use of another’s goods (as e.g. 
when a depositee uses the deposit). The penalties 
prescribed in the XII Tables, which combined the 
customary system of private justice with voluntary com- 
position, were differentiated according to the gravity of 
the act and the age of the thief: they allowed a thief to be 
killed by night, but by day only when the wrong-doer 
made use of arms. The ancient distinction between 


furtum manifestum (when the thief was caught in the act) 
and nec manifestum remained in the law of the Republic 
and the Principate, in spite of praetorian reforms which 
dealt with the furtum as a private delict {see law and 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III), and exposed the thief to a 
twofold prosecution : {a) for a penalty (the double or the 
quadruple of the value of the stolen object), by means of 
an actio furtif which might be initiated by any interested 
person (e.g. the bonae fidei possessor) ; (6) for restitution 
of the stolen object, whether by the normal procedure 
for the protection of property or by a special action, 
condictio furtiva. 

P. Huvclin, Etudes sur le furtum i (1915); H. F. Jolowicz, Digest 
xlvii. 2, De Furtis (1940). A. B. 

FUSCUS, CORNELIUS, of a senatorial family, adopted the 
equestrian career, ‘quictis cupidine’, though of a dashing 
and adventurous character (Tac. Hist. 2. 86). He was a 
partisan of Galba in a.d. 68 and was rewarded by him 
with the procuratorship of Illyricum, in which function 
he actively helped the Flavian generals to invade Italy. 
Later, as Prefect of the Guard he wa.s entrusted with the 
conduct of the war against the Dacians; ne crossed 
the Danube and penetrated into Dacia (86 ot 87), but 
met with a signal defeat and lost his life (Uio 67. 6; 
Jordancs, Getica 13. 76). The altar at Adi^m-Klissi 
(q.v.) has been connected with him, without much reason 
(cf. CAII xi. 670). 

R. Syme, AJPhil. I937» 7 - F- S. 


G 


gAbii, an ancient Latin city twelve miles east of Rome 
(Strabo 5. 239), nowadays Castiglione. Prehistoric finds 
do not contradict the story of its foundation by Alba 
Longa (Verg. Aen. 6. 773). Its resistance to Tarquin, 
separate treaty with Rome, and special role in augural 
practices prove its early importance (Livy i. 53 f. ; Dion. 
Hal. 4. 53; Varro Ling. 5. 33). After 493 b.c. Gabii 
appears as Rome's ally but was possibly sacked in the 
Latin War (Livy 3. 8; 6. 21 ; Macrob. Sat. 3. 9. 13). Ry 
50 B.c. it had become a village (Cic. Plane. 23. Record of 
Sulla's colony is suspect: Lib. Colon, p. 234). Neverthe- 
less the poets exaggerate its desolation. Under the 
Empire Gabii was a prosperous municipium with cele- 
brated baths and ornate Hadrianic buildings {ILS^ 272). 
Although still a bishopric in the ninth century, to-day 
only a temple (third century B.c.) remains. The Romans 
reputedly derived from Gabii the cinctus Gabinus, a 
particular mode of wearing the toga which was used in 
certain ceremonial rites (Sert\ on Aen. 7. 612 ; Livy 5. 46). 

T. Ashby, BSR i (1902), 180; G. Pinza, Bull. Com. Arch, xxxi 
(1903). 321 . E. T. S. 

GABINIANUS, see julius (6). 

GABINIUS (i), Aulus, the grandson of a slave, served 
under Metellus in Macedonia in 149 B.c. Tribune in 
139, he introduced the secret ballot in elections, against 
the influence of senatorial houses over their clients’ votes. 

Cicero, Leg. 3. 16. 35; Livy, Epit. Oseyrh. 193-4. A. H. McD. 

GABINIUS (2) Aulus, tribune 67 b.c., legislated use- 
fully on provincials' rights, and after transferring Bithynia 
and Lucullus* legions to Glabrio, sponsored the Lex de 
piratis persequendis (see pompey), threatening to depose 
Trebellius, a fellow tribune who attempted veto. He 
served Pompey as legate in the East and in 58 as consul, 
when he incurred Cicero's lasting hatred by scorning 


his appeals for help. Clodius had bribed him with the 
province of Syria, which he administered competently, 
reorganizing Judaea and setting Antipater in power. 
But in 55 he restored Ptolemy Aulctes, for a large bribe; 
in return for this, and for his alienation of the publicani 
(perhaps through his leniency to the provincials — Cic. 
Prov. Cons. 10), he had to face three prosecutions on his 
return in 54. Cicero called his acquittal for maiestas a 
‘lex impunitatis*, but next month was shamefacedly 
defending him for repetundae; this time, however, 
Gabinius was condemned and went into exile, a third 
charge, for ambitus, being dropped. Recalled by Caesar, 
he fought for him in Illyricum (winter 48-47), but was 
besieged by barbarian tribes in Salonae, where he died. 
He was a typical popularis of the period, in character 
probably quite unlike the ‘calamistratus saltator* per- 
sistently depicted by Cicero. 

Sources (a) 67 d.c.: Cic. Att. 5. 21. 12; 6. 2. 7; QFr. 2. ii. 3; 
Plut. Pomp. 25; Dio 36. 23; Asconius, 63 KS; Cic. Leg. Man. 44; 

52. 

(6) Later Life: Cicero passim, and esp. Red. Sen., Sest., Prov. 
Cons., Rab. Post., and the letters of 54-53; [Caeaar] BAlex. 42-3; 
Strabo 796. G. E. r. C. 

GADES, the oldest extant urban settlement in Spain, 
on a promontory south of the Baetis (Guadalquivir) 
^tuary. The traditional foundation by Tyrian colonists 
c. 1 100 B.C., and its early relations with Samian and Pho- 
caean traders, are open to doubt. In the sixth century B.Oi 
it appears as a Phoenician rival and eventual successor of 
the native town of Tartessus (q.v.). Gades served as the 
base of Hamilcar Barca’s conquest of Spain, but later 
fell to the Romans (206 B.c.). As an ally of Rome it was 
permitted to continue its Phoenician coinage. Gades was 
associated with Metellus, who campaigned against 
Sertorius, and with Caesar, who started his Atlantic naval 
expedition from its harbour. Made an oppidum civium 
Romanorum by Caeaar, Gades flourished for over three 
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hundred years. Its wealth, proved by the five hundred 
citizens of equestrian rank in the first century a.d., was 
derived from trade. Tin from the north, minerals from 
the upper Baeds, olive-oil, wine, wool, and fish were 
exported. Its most famous citizens were the Comelii 
Balbi and Columella. J. }. Van N. 

GAEA (Fala) or GE (Fij), the Earth, conceived as a 
vaguely personal goddess. It may be that in the earliest 
dmes she, like Tellus (q.v.), was simply the power or 
mana resident in that parcel of earth which the pardcular 
group of worshippers tilled or otherwise used ; but as far 
back as our records go she is the Earth in general, or a 
goddess resident in and governing it. Her cult can be 
traced in a number of places, though in most of them 
she has been superseded by a more definitely personal 
power, chthonian or other. At Delphi she was the 
original holder of the oracular shrine (Aesch. Bum. 2), a 
statement which there is no reason to doubt, as it is 
supported by sundry other traditions and by the fact 
that Apollo is said to have killed Python, a serpent and 
therefore a creature of earth (he actually gave the oracles, 
Hyg. Fab. 140. i), before he could take over the holy 
place ; cf. APOLLO. Her well-supported identity or close 
connexion with Themis (q.v. ; Aesch, loc. cit. and Prom. 
209-10) is to be explained by that goddess’s original 
nature as simply ‘the fixed or firm one* and not an 
abstraction (see Famell, op. cit. inf. 12 ff.). For more or 
less probable identifications of her with other figures, 
see ibid. 19 ff. One of her most characteristic functions 
is as a wimess to oaths (as II. 3. 278), because she must 
know what is done on her surface. 

In mythology she is the offspring of Chaos, or at least 
comes into being after it. Heaven (Ovpavos) is her child 
and husband, and their offspring, besides such things as 
seas and mountains, are the Titans, Cyclopes, and Heca- 
toncheires (qq.v.). After her separation from Uranus 
(cf. KHONOs) she bore the Erinyes and Giants (qq.v.), 
being fertilized by the blood from his mutilation; later 
she produced Typhon (q.v.), whose father was Tartarus 
(Hesiod, Theog. iiyff. ; 820 ff.). This is a systematized 
account of the wedding of Sky and Earth; there are 
many legends ultimately to the same effect, e.g. the 
union of Zeus and Semele {see dionysus) and many more 
children of Earth, as Erichthonius {see athena), and 
Python in some accounts. 

Apart from actual cult of Earth as a goddess, antiquity 
had its share of beliefs concerning her, as, e.g., the source 
(probably) of the life of new-born children, hence the 
Roman custom of placing them on the ground; the 
author of the potency ascribed to sundry herbs, and so 
forth. See, in general, A, Dieterich and E. Fehrle, Mutter 
Erde^ (1925); for herbs, A. Delatte, Herbarius^ (1938). 

Famell, Cults iii, pp. 1 ff. (cult); Drexler in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
8.V. (mythology, etc.). U. J. R. 

GAETULICUS, see LENTULUS (9). 

GAISERIC, see vandals. 

GAIUS ( I ), the Emperor, ‘Caligula* (Gaius Julius Caesar 
Germanicus ; a.d. 12-41), son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, born at Antium on 31 Aug. a.d. iz. In 14-16 he 
was on the Rhine with his parents and, because of the 
military boots which he wore, was nicknamed Caligula 
(‘Baby Boots’) by the soldiers. In 18-19 he was with his 
parents in the East and, after Germanicus* death in 19, 
lived in Rome with his mother until her arrest in 29, 
then successively with Livia and Antonia minor, until 
32, when he joined Tiberius on Capreae. After the 
death of his brother Dnisus in 33 he was the only 
surviving son of Germanicus and, with Tiberius (q.v. 2) 
Gemellus — Claudius* claims not being considered 
seriously — next in succession to the Principate. He was 
elected ponttfex in 31 and was quaestor two years later. 


but received no other training in public life. Tiberius 
appointed Gaius and Tiberius Gemellus joint heirs to 
his property, having already indicated in language 
typically obscure that he expected Gaius to succeed to 
the Principate. Strongly supported by Macro, prefect 
of the Praetorian Guard, Gaius was acclaimed emperor 
(16 March 37), Tiberius’ will being declared invalid by 
the Senate, so that Gaius might inherit the whole of 
his property. In the early months of his rule Gaius 
honoured the memory of his mother, father, and brothers 
and spoke abusively of Tiberius. Antonia, a restraining 
influence, died on i May 37. In October Gaius was 
seriously ill, and it is possible that Philo {Leg. 14; 22) 
is right in thinking that his mind was unhinged as a 
result (see, however, Balsdon, op. cit. inf., 212 ff.). 
On recovering he executed, some time before 24 May 38, 
both Macro and Tiberius Gemellus. In Jan. 39 Gaius 
quarrelled seriously with the Senate, revised his attitude 
to Tiberius* memory, and became more autocratic. The 
autumn and winter of 39-40 he spent in Gaul and on 
the Rhine; at Moguntiacum he forestalled a conspiracy 
against his life, whose leader, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Gaetulicus, was executed. It is possible that at this time 
two new legions were raised (XV and XXII Primigeniae) 
and that Gaius had intended to invade Germany or 
Britain. The intention, if serious, was abandoned, either 
because of military indiscipline or because of Gaius’ 
instability of character (Suetonius 24. 3; 39; 43~9; Dio 
Cass. 59. 21-3; 25. 1-5; cf. Balsdon, op. cit. 58-95 
and JRS xxiv. 13-18). After his return to Rome (in 
ovation, on 31 Aug. 40) Gaius was in constant danger 
of assassination, governed with much cruelty, and was 
murdered in the Palace on 24 Jan. 41. His (fourth) wife, 
Milonia Caesonia, and daughter (his only child) were 
also murdered. 

The government of Gaius was more autocratic than 
that of earlier emperors. He was consul four times, in 
37 (suffect), 39, 40 (sole consul), 41 ; on the first occasion 
for two months, on the last two for a few days only. 
In many respects he appears to have deserted the 
Augustan form of principate in favour of monarchy of 
the Flellenistic type ; this, at least, is the easiest explana- 
tion of his treatment of his sisters, especially Drusilla, 
with whom he was suspected of committing incest and 
whom he consecrated after her death. For himself he 
accepted extravagant honours, which came close to 
deification, and, though in face of opposition he desisted 
from his intention to set up a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he was responsible for serious 
unrest among the Jews both in Alexandria and in Judaea. 

Ancient Sources. Books 7 and 8 of the Annals^ in which Tacitus 
described the principate of Gaius, being lost, we depend on 
Suetonius, Gaius Caligula, Dio Cassius, bk. 59, and Josephus AJ 
18. 6. 8. 205-19. 2. 5. HI (with a detailed account of the murder 
of Gaius and an estimate of his character and principate, probably 
derived from Cluvius Rufus: see M. P. Charleswortn, Comb. Hist. 
Journ. iv (1033), 105-19). For detailed knowledge of Gaius' 
relations with the Jews of Alexandria we have contemporary 
evidence in Philo, Contra Flaccum (edited by H. Box, 1939^ 
Legatio ad Gatum (Philo was himself a memoer of the embassy to 
Gaius which he describes). See also, on the sources, A. Momi- 
gliano, Rend. Line, serie sesta, viii (1932), 293-336* 

Modern Literaturh: J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius 
(Caligula) (1934), with full bibliography; M. P. Charlcsworth, 
CAN X. 653-66. J. P. B. 

GAIUS (2) (2nd c. A.D.), one of the most renowned 
Roman jurists, though little is known of his personality. 
His gentile name and cognomen are unknown, likewise 
his origin (perhaps a Greek province) and studies. Bom 
under Hadrian, he lived at Rome as a teacher and writer 
(about 100 books) without having the ius respondendi or 
any official charge. A determined follower of the Sabitiian 
School {see sabinus 2), he sometimes rejects their point 
of view and takes into consideration opinions of the 
opposite school. In his own times he was not much 
appreciated: it is a striking fact that he was never cited 
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by the later jurists, not even by Paulus and Ulpian who 
must have Imown and used his works. On the other 
hand, Justinian's compilers excerpted him freely, for his 
authority had been officially established by the Law of 
Citation (a.D. 426). Justinian seems to have had a special 
predilection for Gaius, for he frequently calls him 
*Gaius noster*, and by his order Gains' standard work, 
the Institutes, was used as the basis for the composition 
of the imperial Institutiones. 

Works : Ad edictum provinciate, a long commentary in 
thirty-two books, which has led some scholars to believe 
that he was a provincial jurist; Ad edictum praetoris 
urbani ; Ad legem XII tabularum ; De verborwn obligationi- 
bus ; Res cottidianaesive Aurea ; Liber singularis regularum ; 
and several monographs. His principal work, which 
procured him great renown, was his Institutionum com- 
mentarii quattuor, written about 16 1. Until they were 
discovered (1816) on a codex rescriptus at Verona (pro- 
bably of the 5th c.), the Institutes were known only by a 
score of fragments in the Digest and the Lex Romana 
Visigothorum. The Veronese manuscript containing the 
fourth book of the Institutes (till then unknown) furnished 
quite new details on the Roman formulary procedure. 
The genuineness of the Veronese text has been severely 
attacked in recent years, but without sufficient reasons. 
The manuscript may be corrupt and completed here and 
there by additional notes (glosses) by later users of the 
work, but unquestionably the criticism applied to the 
text of Gaius by some modem authors, by which a gloss is 
discovered in nearly every paragraph, is carried much too 
far. The new fragments of the Institutes found in Egypt 
in 1933 on a few parchment sheets, and belonging appar- 
ently to the fourth century, confirm this opinion. It 
should not be forgotten that the text-book of Gaius, 
being destined for beginners, had not to be so perfect 
in its composition as his modem critics demand ; on the 
other side Gaius’ qualities as a writer suffice to explain 
the deficiencies and defects of the work. Being more of a 
compiler than an original author, now and then rather 
superficial and generally not of an independent mind, he 
was a faithful copyist and reporter of other jurists’ 
opinions , but his language is clear and smooth (in spite 
of not infrequent grecisms), his formulations are elegant 
and clear, his exposition plain and perspicuous, and the 
few mistakes in historical discussions cannot diminish 
the high educational value of the work, which will 
always remain unique as a source of our knowledge of 
classical Roman law. 

B. Ktibler, PW, b.v, 'Gaius*; H. Fitting Alter und Folge der 
Schriften r6m. Juristen* (igo8), 49 ff. ; F. Kniep, Der Rechtsgelehrte 
Gaius (19x0); Arangio-Ruiz, Storia del diritto rom. (1937), 271 ff., 
285 ff. 

Editions of the Institutes'. G. Studemund and P. KrUger (1923); 
D. KUbler 7th ed. in Huschke’a lurispr. anteiust. (1935); G. Baviera 
in the Italian cd. of Fontes iuris rom, anteiust. (ist ed. 1909, 2nd ed. 
1940). 

The new Gaius (MS. now in Florence): Firat edition, V. Arangio- 
Ruiz, Papiri della Soc. Ital. xi (igp), no. 1182; cf. Bull. Ist. Dtr. 
Rom. xlii (1935)1 57 i ff-; E. Levy, Sav. Zeitschr. liv (1937), 258 ff.; 
Fr. de Zulueta, JRS xxiv (1934), 168 ff., xxv (1935), 19 ff., with 
copious citations of the newest literature; W. W. Buckland, 'Reflec- 
tions suggested by the new fragments of Gaius’, Juridical Review 
1936, with admirable observations on the authenticity of the 
Veronese Gaiua. A. B. 

GALATEA (/oAdTcia, perhaps ‘milk-white'), name of a 
sea-nymph, first in Homer (//. 18. 45); her legend was 
apparently first told by Philoxenus (see Bergk, PLG* 
iii. 609 ff.). Polyphemus (see cyclops) loved her, and 
wooed her uncouthly; the story is a favourite especially 
with pastoral writers (Theocr. 1 1 ; cf. 6. 6 ff. ; Bion, fr. 12 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff; *£7riTd^toff Blwvos, 58 ff.; 
Verg. EcL 9. 39 ff. ; cf. 2, 19 ff. ; 7. 37 ff. ; but particularly 
Ov. Met 13. 738 ff.). In this, the earliest surviving 
passage which adds anything important to the story, 
Galatea loved a youth, Acis, son of Faunus (Pan?) and a 
river-nymph. Together they listened in hiding to Poly- 


phemus’ love-song, but when he had finished he rose to 
go and caught sight of them. Galatea dived into the sea, 
but Polyphemus pursued Acis and hurled a huge rock 
at him. As it fell on him and crushed him, Galatea 
turned him into a river, which bore his name ever after. 
The whole may well be a local Sicilian tale. The 
resemblance between Galatea’s name and JaAdrT/r, a 
Gaul, seems to underlie a less-known version in which 
she finally accepted Polyphemus’ attentions and had by 
him a son. Galas or GaJates, ancestor of the Gauls (see 
App. III. 2) — ^mere pseudo-historical or pseudo-mythical 
aetiology. H. J. R. 

GALATIA is used, when applied to territory in the 
East, in two senses, (i) As the name of a territory in 
central Asia Minor, comprising parts of what was 
formerly Phrygia and Cappadocia, occupied and settled 
by a Celtic people which crossed the Hellespont in 278 
D.C., and after much raiding and plundering were finally 
penned in an area stretching from the Sangarius to east 
of the Halys by Attains I of Pergamum in 230. Here they 
continued to harass their neighbours ; after the battle of 
Magnesia Rome sent Manlius Vulso to sul^ue them, 
and afterwards used them as a check on Pergamum. 
In the Mithridatic Wars they remained faithful to Rome. 
Their territory was organized on the Celtic tribal basis, the 
three tribes Tolistobogii, Tectosages, and Tropni occu- 
pying separate areas around their respective capitals Pes- 
sinus, Ancyra, and Tavium, and each tribe being divided 
into four parts under tetrarchs. The council of the 
three tribes met at a place called Drynemetum, and tried 
cases of murder. The Galatians maintained their Celtic 
character throughout the Imperial period, and when 
visited by St. Jerome were still speaking a Celtic language. 

(2) As the name of a Roman province, formed in 25 b.c., 
incorporating the kingdom of Amyntas, which comprised 
besides Galatia proper parts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and 
Pisidia, and possibly Pamphylia. Other territories in 
Paphlagonia and Pontus were afterwards added to the 
province, which was normally governed by a praetorian 
legatus until about a.d. 72, when Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor were united with Galatia, and the combined 
province was put under a legatus with consular rank. 
Galatia was reduced in size, and again put under a 
praetorian legatus, by Trajan, and still further diminished 
about A.D. 137. Under Diocletian the province shrank 
to the size of Galatia proper, with a strip of Lycaonia. 
The two principal cities of the province Galatia were 
Ancyra (the metropolis) and Pisidian Antioch. 

It is disputed whether the 'Galatia' of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians refers to Galatia proper (the ‘North- 
Galatian theory*) or to the province Galatia, in whose 
Lycaonian and Phrygian regions St. Paul founded the 
churches mentioned in Acts (the 'South-Galatian theory’). 

Jones, Eastern Cities, ch. 4; F. Stfihelin, Geschichte der kleinasia- 
tischen Galater* (1907). W. M. C. 

GALBA(i), the Emperor (Servius Sulpicius Galba, c. 
3 B.c.-A.D. 69), son of C. Sulpicius Galba and Mummia 
Achaica, was adopted by Li via Ocellina, second wife of 
his father. He was highly esteemed by Augustus and 
Tiberius, and was a favourite of Livia, as afterwards of 
Gaius and Claudius. Governor of Aquitania, consul 
(a.d. 33), legate of Upper Germany, proconsul of Africa 
(45), and from 60 governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
he had an exceptionally brilliant record to his credit, 
when in 68 Vindex invited him to replace Nero. He 
made his troops proclaim him only a legate of the Senate 
and of the Roman people. He had one legion and enrolled 
another of provincials (afterwards VII Gemina).. The 
dangers inherent in the fall of Vindex were removed by 
Nero’s death. Nymphidius (q.v.) Sabinus with the 
praetorians declared for Galba, who took the title of 
Caesar and went to Rome with Otho, governor of 
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Lusitania. Subsequent threats from Nymphidius Sabinus 
and Clodius (q.v. 2) Macer were removed. Galba had 
the mind of an honest, but suspicious, administrator: 
'omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset’. His 
avarice was notorious. He did not pay the donative 
promised to the soldiers. A commission was appointed 
to recover Nero’s presents. He was unwise in sending 
his Spanish troops to Pannonia. Early in Jan. 69 the troops 
of the Rhine declared against him. He adopted a certain 
L. Calpumius Piso Frugi Licinianus as his successor, and 
offended Otho, who had hoped for that position. Otho 
organized a conspiracy among the praetorians, and Galba 
was killed on 15 Jan. 69. 

Sources: Tacitus, Historiae\ Suetoniu^ Galba (ed. G. W. 
Mooney, 1930); Plutarch, Galba (ed. E. G. Hardy, 1890); Dio 
Cassius, bka. 63-4; Josephus, BJ 4. Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch 
mainly follow the same author (the usual identification with the 
Elder Pliny is very doubtful;. 

Modern Literature: Flusa, PW iv a. 772; B. W. Henderson, 
Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Emtnre (1908); G. H. Steven- 
son, CAH X. 808 ; P. Zancan, La crisi del principato nelV anno 69 d. 

C. (1939)- A. M. 

GALBA (2) MAXIMUS, Publius Sulpicius, was 
elected consul for zii B.c. without having held any 
curule magistracy. He defended Rome against Hannibal’s 
surprise attack. As proconsul (210-206) in Greece he 
conducted the First Macedonian War against Philip of 
Macedon, leading the first Roman fleet into the Aegean, 
where he captured Aegina (210); he achieved little else, 
and the main burden of war was gradually transferred to 
Rome’s Greek allies. As consul II (200) he conducted the 
Second Macedonian War. Landing at Apollonia he 
planned to invade Macedonia from the west. He 
worsted Philip at Ottolobus and forced the pass of 
Banitza, but retired to Illyria for the winter (199); this 
campaign, though marked by no great military success, 
led the Aetolians to support Rome. Galba served as 
legate to Flamininus (197), as one of the ten senatorial 
commissions appointed to help Flamininus settle Greece 
(196), and later as ambassador to Antiochus( 193). H. H. S. 

GALBA (3), Servius Sulpicius, military tribune in 
168 B.C., opposing Aemilius Paullus’ triumph in 167, 
was praetor in 15 1 in Further Spain, where in subduing 
the Lusitanians he treacherously massacred a number 
who had sued for peace ( 1 5 i-i 50). A prosecution against 
him in 149, supported by Cato, failed. He was consul in 
144. His oratory set new rhetorical standards in emo- 
tional effect. 

Livy 45. 35 fl. ; Per. 48-9; Appian, llisp. 58-60; Cicero, Brut. 22. 
86. Dc Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. i. 480; H. Malcovati, Or. Rom. Frag, 
i. 76, 108, 203, 229. A. H. McD. 

GALBA (4), Gaius Sulpicius (son of (3) above), an 
orator whose peroration (Epilogus) defending himself on 
trial for mismanagement in the Jugurthinc War was a 
choice specimen to be committed to memory in Cicero’s 
boyhood (Brut. 127). 

GALBA (5), Servius Sulpicius (grandson (?) of (3) 
above), was legate of Caesar in Gaul. He conducted a not 
entirely successful campaign (Caes. BGall. 3. i) to 
open up the road leading from the Valais into Italy (57 B.c.). 
Candidate for the consulship of 49, he was not elected. 
Conspirator in 44 against Caesar, in 43 he fought in the 
battle of Forum Gallorum, which he described to Cicero 
(Fam. 10. 30). 

F. MOnzer, PW iv A. 769. A. M. 

GALBA (6), Gaius Sulpicius, grandfather of the Em- 
peror Galba, wrote an historical work cited by Juba. 

Peter, HRRel. ii. 41. 

GALEN of Pergamum (a.d. 129-? 199) in a spectacular 
career rose from gladiator-physician in Asia Minor to 
court-phyaician in the Rome of Marcus Aurelius. W^ 
educated in his native town, he travelled later, studied in 


Greece and Alexandria, started practising in Pergamum 
in 157, and went to Rome in 162. He had become very 
famous when he left there in 166, only to return again 
from Pergamum in 169. He then stayed in Rome until 
his death. Writing all his life, he began with philo- 
sophical treatises and ended with medical books. 

As philosopher and as physician Galen was an eclectic 
dogmatist. Plato and Hippocrates were his gods; Aris- 
totle he held in sincere respect. But in spite of his belief 
in authorities he was anxious to form his own judgements, 
and his personality, therefore, takes the foreground in 
all his actions and writings. His knowledge was equally 
great in theory and practice ; he excelled in diagnosis and 
prognosis and was a remarkably good teacher. His 
system is the ambitious effort to comprise the whole of 
medicine, the usual specialization of that time being 
rejected. Yet Galen realized that the physician has to 
deal with individuals, and that medicine can never be 
expressed adequately in general statements. 

Galen was particularly productive as anatomist and 
physiologist. Performing dissections carefully in all 
their details, he collected and corrected the results of 
earlier generations and added many new facts. His 
physiological research based on experiment was masterly, 
particularly in the field of neurology ; he proved that the 
arteries as well as the veins carry blood. His pathology was 
founded on the doctrine of the four humours ; here he 
was most strongly influenced by speculative ideas. His 
pharmacological and dietetic doctrines were the codifi- 
cation of what had been accomplished in these fields. 

Galen’s monotheistic views, his ardent belief in teleo- 
logy, his religious attitude — even anatomy to him was 
praise and veneration of God — foreshadow the coming 
Middle Ages. Yet his dominant influence on later genera- 
tions, comparable only to that of Aristotle, is really due 
to his having made accessible through his work, as he 
had claimed, all parts of medicine, just as Trajan had 
made accessible through his roads all parts of Italy. See 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, paras. I 2“21 ; MEDICINE, § 2 . 
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GALERIUS ( I ), the Emperor (Gaius Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus), was chosen as Caesar of the East by 
Diocletian in a.d, 293 and put away his wife to marry 
Diocletian’s daughter, Valeria. Placed in charge of 
lllyricum and the north of Asia Minor Galerius spent a 
long and hard apprenticeship, beating back the bar- 
barians and reclaiming land on the Danube. After 
settling the Carpi in Pannonia, he was called East to a 
greater task, the defence against Narses of Persia. 
Defeated at first near Carrhae, Galerius was treated with 
studied scorn by Diocletian, but given opportunity to 
repair his error. With strong reinforcements from the 
Balkans, he invaded Armenia, and gained a complete 
victory over Narses, capturing his concubines. A peace 
entirely favourable to Rome followed (298). Narses had 
lost the will to fight, and Diocletian discountenanced the 
large annexations that Galerius was disposed to make. 

Galerius now began to insist on fuller recognition of 
his great labours and services. It was he above all others 
who drove Diocletian to persecute the Christians (303) 
and, during the illness of Diocletian in 304, intensified 
the persecution. Succeeding as Augustus of the East in 
305, Galerius was nominally second to Constantius, 
actually superior, as both Caesars, Severus and Maxi- 
minus Daia were his men. When Constantius died (306) 
Galerius reluctantly accepted Constantine as Caesar of 
the West, but declined to recognize Maxentius and sent 
Severus, now Augustus of the West, against him. After 
the defeat and capture of Severus, he himself invaded 
Italy, but was forced to beat an ignominious retreat. 
Summoning Diocletian from his retirement, he made a 
new settlement of the Empire at Carnuntum (308), 
appointing Licinius Augustus and declaring Maxentius 
a public enemy. But Constantine and Daia refused the 
offered rank of ‘filii Augustorum’ and assumed the full 
imperial title. Falling ill in 309 Galerius relented so far 
as to issue an edict of partial toleration to the Christian 
Church. He died the year following, leaving the Church 
on the edge of triumph and the system of Diocletian 
on the brink of dissolution. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii, ch. 9. 329 fl.; Parker, Roman Worlds 
229 ff., 272, 292 f., 308. II. M. 

GALERIUS (2) TRACHALUS (cos. a.d. 68), a recent 
orator mentioned by Quintilian. His lofty and lucid 
style were enhanced by a voice and delivery ‘tliat would 
have done credit to the stage’ (Inst. 10. i. 119; 12. 5. 5 
and 10. ii). The Emperor Otho employed him to com- 
pose speeches (Tac, Hist. i. 90). J. W. D. 

GALERUS, see apex. 

GALINTHIAS (roAiv^tas’, Anton. Liber. 29), or 
GALANTHIS (FaXavdLs, Ov. Met. 9. 307), in mytho- 
logy, a friend or servant of Alcmene (q.v.). When the 
latter was bearing Heracles, Eileithyia (and the Moirai) 
sat with hands clasped (and knees together), magically 
preventing delivery. Galinthias, perceiving this, ran out 
crying that Alcmene had borne a son; the gocldess(es) 
leaped up in surprise and the charm was broken. In 
anger, they turned Galinthias into a lizard (Ovid) or 
weasel (Ant. Lib.). H. J. R. 

GALLI, see eunuchs, religious. 

GALLIA, see gaul. 

GALLIC WARS is the name usually given to the 
campaigns by which Caesar completed ffie Roman con- 
quest of Gaul (58-51 B.C.), It is uncertain whether this con- 
quest had been premeditated by Caesar ; but appeals for 
his intervention on behalf of one Gallic tribe against 
another, or against German intruders, involved him in 
campaigns beyond the existing Roman province in 
south Gaul, and drew him as far as the Rhine (see 


aedui, ARIOVISTU3, HELVFTii). At the end of 58 Caesar 
took up winter-quarters in north-east Gaul, an act fore- 
shadowing a permanent Roman occupation of all Gaul. 
In 57 accordingly he had to meet preventive attacks 
by the tribes of northern Gaul (see belgae, nervii); 
by his victories over these he brought northern France 
and Belgium under Roman control. In 56 Caesar had 
evidently resolved on the complete subjugation of Gaul, 
for in this year he forced the submission of the peoples 
on the Atlantic seaboard (see veneti 2). It is uncertain 
whether the tribes of central Gaul at this time came to 
terms with him ; but these were now ringed off within 
the Roman area of occupation, and Caesar at this stage 
considered the pacification of Gaul as complete. 

In this belief Caesar spent the campaigning seasons 
of 55 and 54 in Germany and Britain. But sporadic 
revolts in northern Gaul kept him occupied throughout 
the winter of 54-53 and the following summer, and in 
52 he was confronted by a formidable coalition of tribes 
in central Gaul under the leadership of Vercingetorix 
(q.v.). The duel between Caesar and Vercingetorix was the 
most critical event in the Roman conquest of Gaul. After 
repeated marches and counter-marches across central 
Gaul the issue still remained undecided, wheh Vercinge- 
torix allowed Caesar to invest him in the\fortress of 
Alesia (q.v.). The reduction of Alesia by famine and the 
capture of Vercingetorix finally broke Gallic resistance, 
and the local rebellions which flared up here ^and there 
in 51 strained Caesar’s patience more than his riisources. 

The conquest of Gaul was accomplished by Caesar at 
a surprisingly low cost of men. The Gauls lost heavily 
in men and in treasure; but the estimate of Plutarch 
(Caesar, ch. 15), that their casualties amounted to one 
million killed and two millions captured, need not be 
taken literally. For the results of the conquest see gaul. 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico commentani 1-7; Hirtius, De Bello 
Galliro commentarius octavus; Plutarrh, Caesar, chs. 15-27. 

T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of GauB (1911); C. Jullian, 
Histone de la Gaule, ii* (1921); 111“ (1920) ; G. Veith, der 

Feldziige C. Julius Caesars (1906); C. Iligneit, CAH iz, ch. 13, and 
bibliography. M. C. 

GALLICUS, see RUTiLius. 

GALLIENUS, Publius Licinius Egnatius, son of 
Valerian, appointed Augustus by the Senate in A.D. 253. 
While his father lived, he commanded in the West and 
fought a series of successful campaigns against German 
tribes on the Rhine. In 258 he checked an invasion of 
Italy by the Alamanni at Milan. After tlie capture of 
Valerian (late 258?), the full burden fell on the son. 
Leaving the East to Macrianus, Ballista, and Odenathus, 
Gallienus successfully crushed two rebels, Ingenuus and 
Regalianus, in lllyricum (258-9). The revolt of Postumus 
(early 259 ?) detached Gaul and the West, and Saloninus, 
younger son of Gallienus, who had succeeded his 
brother Valerian II as Caesar in 257, was put to death. 
In 260 the Eastern armies revolted. But the two Macriani 
were destroyed, as they marched West, by Aureolus in 
Thrace, and Odenathus then defeated Quietus and 
Ballista in Emesa (261). The rising of Aemilian was 
crushed in Egypt, a military revolt in Byzantium was 
suppressed, and Gallienus celebrated his *decennalia’ 
with great pomp. An attempt to recover Gaul failed: 
Gallienus won a victory, but Aureolus did not press the 
pursuit. In the East, Odenathus of Palmyra made a 
successful attack on Persia, taking Ctesiphon, and was 
recognized by Gallienus as his vicegerent, but fell, victim 
to a domestic plot in 267. Zenobia defeated the general, 
Heraclianus, whom Gallienus sent against her. 

The great barbarian invasions, by land and sea, of 
Asia and lllyricum recommenced, after some years’ 
interval, in 267. Gallienus gained a brilliant victory 
over the Goths at Naissus, but was recalled to Italy by 
the revolt of Aureolus, bailed by PostumuB. Gallienus 
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defeated Aureolus and besieged him in Milan, but 'was 
murdered by his own staff, who chose Claudius to 
succeed him. A massacre of the friends of Gallienus in 
Rome followed. 

The rei^ of Gallienus is notable for several reasons. 
By excluding senators from military commands, he broke 
the power of the ordo and earned its relentless hate. He 
developed a held army and an independent cavalry corps, 
based on Milan. He reversed his father’s policy of 
persecution and granted recognition and peace to the 
Christian Church. 

Later tradition has blackened his character and made 
of him the typical tyrant, cruel, lascivious, and in- 
efficient. In point of fact, he brought the Empire, with- 
out complete disaster, through a grim succession of 
crises, and showed a sound understanding of the essential 
requirements of his age. 

A. Alfdldi, CAH xii, ch. 6; Parker, Roman Worlds 167 fF. H. M. 

GALLIO: Lucius Junius Novatus, brother of the 
philosopher Seneca, was adopted by the senator L. 
Junius Gallio, by which name he was then known. As 
proconsul of Achaea c. a.d. 52 {SIG ii^, 801) he refused 
to consider the case put by the Jews against St. Paul 
(Acts xviii. 12). He was consul at some unknown date. 
Seneca dedicated some works to him. After his brother’s 
ruin he was compelled to commit suicide. 

O. KossbRch, PW i. 2236; F. Jackson and K. Lake, Beginnings 
of Chrtstianity v (1933), 462; E. Groag, Rom. Retchsbeamten von 
Achata (1939), cols. 32 ff. A. M. 

GALLUS (i), Gaius Lucretius, praetor commanding 
the Roman fleet against Perseus in 17 1 B.c., destroyed 
Haliartus and captured Thisbe. He oppressed the Greek 
allies, e.g. Chalcis, and requisitioned com, e.g. from 
Athens. Returning to adorn Antium with spoil, he was 
convicted and fined. 

Livy 42. 48 and 63 ; 43. 4 and 6-8. A. H. McD. 

GALLUS (2), Gaius Sulpicius, the Roman astronomer, 
as military tribune under Aemilius Paullus, predicted 
the eclipse of the moon on 21 June 168 B.C., before Pydna. 
Consul in 166, in Liguria, he was envoy to Pergamum 
in 164. He wrote, or adapted, an astronomical work 
from Greek sources (Pliny, HN 2. 53 and 83). 

De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 1. 369. A. H. McD. 

GALLUS (3), Gaius Cornelius (c. 69-26 b.c.), poet and 
politician, friend of Augustus, was bom at Fomm lulii, 
possibly of a native Gallic family. He is said to have 
saved ffie farm of his friend Virgil. Servius’ allegation 
that a first draft of Georgic 4 contained a eulogy of him is 
doubtful; but the tenth Eclogue is dedicated to him. 
In the war against Antony and Cleopatra, as general of 
Octavian, he guarded Africa, occupied Paraetonium, and 
contributed most to the victory. He was in consequence 
the first governor of Egypt, where he crushed two 
rebellions. He advanced beyond the First Cataract, 
received envoys of the Ethiopian king, and appointed a 
vassal-prince in the buffer-state of Triakontaschoinos. 
But his administration was bad, and his vanity is attested 
by an inscription at Philae (iLS 8995). Some other 
obscure reason contributed to his recall. He was con- 
demned to banishment and committed suicide (26 B.c.). 

Of Gallus’ poetry only part of a line survives (Morel, 
FPL 99), unless we accept, as several scholars have 
done, the theory of F. Skutsch (Aus Vergils Frilhzeit, 
1901, and Gallus und Vergil, 1906) that he wrote the 
Ciris (see appendix vbrgiliana). But whether that is his 
work or not, Gallus was outstanding among the neoterici 
(q.v.) of his age for his development of the love ele^. 
He wrote after the Alexandrian manner of Euphorion 
and according to Servius translated into Latin some of 
his epyllia. Imbued with the traditions of pastoral elegy 
and influenced by the love-stories of Parthenius, he 


transferred the theme of wounded love from mytho- 
logical or bucolic settings to the real and personal 
sufferings of a deserted lover (cf. Verg. EcL 10). In his 
four lost books of love elegies ‘Lycoris* (i.e. the coquette 
mime-actress ‘Cytheris’, a stage-name for Volumnia) 
was the heroine (Ovid Am. i. 15. 29-30; TV. 2, 445; 
Serv. ad Verg. EcL 10 ad init.). Echoes of his poems 
are woven by Virgil into the tenth Eclo^e, where it is 
felt poetically appropriate to introduce him as an Arca- 
dian shepherd. In EcL 6. 64-73 the obeisance of the 
Muses and the presentation to him of the reed pipes are 
designed to mark his eminence in pastoral poetry. See 
ELEGIAC POETRY and EPYLLION. 

PIR*, C 1369; E. Norden, Sitx. preussisch. Akad. 1934, 627; 
R. Syme, CQ 1938, 39; A. Rostagni, La letteratura di Roma repub~ 
blicana ed augustea (1939), 306; 348-51; Schanz-Hoaius, §§ 270-2; 
J. Hubaux, Les Thames bucohques dans la poisie latine (1930), 87 ff. 

A. M. and J. W. D. 

GALLUS (4), Marcus Aelius, Prefect of Egypt after 
Gallus (3) above and before C. Petronius. Influenced by 
prevalent and exaggerated reports of the wealth of Arabia 
Felix, Augustus instructed him to invade that land. The 
expedition, which lasted two years (25 and 24 B.c.), was 
a complete failure ; the blame was conveniently laid upon 
the treachery of the Nabatean Syllaeus. Aelius Gallus 
wrote upon medical topics and was a personal friend of 
Strabo the geographer. It is highly probable that he 
adopted the son of the distinguished Roman knight L. 
Seius Strabo (see Sejanus), R. S. 

GALLUS (5), Gaius Asinius, son of C. Asinius Pollio, 
was consul in 8 B.c. and proconsul of Asia two years later. 
Augustus judged him ambitious enough to aim at the 
principate (Tac. Ann. i. 13). Tiberius disliked him, 
perhaps because of his marriage with Vipsania (see 
AGRIPPINA 1) — a marriage which produced at least five 
sons — after Tiberius had been forced, against his will, 
to divorce Vipsania in 12 B.c. His behaviour in the 
Senate was designed to provoke the anger of Tiberius 
when emperor, and Gallus was arrested in A.D. 30, 
perhaps as an associate of Sejanus (so Dio Cass. 58. 3, 
but cf. Tac. Ann. 4. 71), and died of starvation after three 
years’ imprisonment. 

For coin-portrait see M. Grant, From Jmperium to Aucioritas 
(1946), 387. J.P.B. 

GALLUS (6), Aulus Didius (cos. suff. anno incerto), a 
prominent Claudian senator. When legate of Moesia 
c. A.D. 46 he conducted an expedition to the Cimmerian 
Chersonesus and established Cotys as king of Bosporus, 
for which service he received the omamenta triumphalia. 
He was also curator aquarum and proconsul of Asia or 
Africa. Legate of Britain from 52 to 58, Didius made no 
noteworthy advance, though interfering with the Brigan- 
tians, and was able to maintain the conquests of his 
predecessors. The fragmentary inscription ILS 971 
(Histonium) may be referred to him. R. S. 

GALLUS (7), Appius Annius, consul suffectus between 
A.D. 62 and 69, was dispatched as general by Otho 
against Vitcllius in 69. In 70 he was legate of Germania 
Superior against Civilis. 

Klcba, PW i. 2268; PIR\ A 653, 

GALLUS, see also fadius, trebonianus. 

GAMES. One of the earliest games played in Greece, 
if we may believe Athenaeus, was marbles. According 
to his story the suitors of Penelope shot their alleys in 
turn against another marble, which represented the 
queen ; the first one to hit had another turn, and if he 
were successful again he was considered to be the pre- 
sumptive bridegroom. A favourite game at Athens was 
draughts (Treaool). The board was divided into thirty- 
six squares, and on them the oval pieces were moved; 
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the centre line was called Upa perhaps because 

when you crossed it you were on the enemy’s ground. 
A tablet somewhat resembling a backgammon board has 
b^en found in the Palace of Cnossos. More popular still 
was the ‘Wine-throw* (^coTrajSoff), especially at the end of 
dinner. The players, reclining on their left elbow, had 
to throw with their right hand the last drops of wine from 
their cups into a basin set in the middle, so that none 
was spilt. This was the simplest form ; alternatively the 
basin was filled with water on which saucers floated, 
and the game was to sink the saucers with the wine ; in a 
third variet}^ the wine had to fall into a scale suspended 
over a small figure — Manes — so that the two came into 
contact. 

At Rome the two favourite games were ‘Twelve Lines* 
{duodecim scripta) and ‘Robbers* (ludus latrunculorum). 
The first resembled our backgammon or race-game. The 
other, also played on a board, had pieces of different 
value, calculi, latrones, mandrae, and the object was either 
to take or check — ad incitas redigere — ^your opponent’s 
pieces. There were also two games, common to Greeks 
and Romans, whose names explain themselves, ‘Odd and 
Even’, and ‘How many fingers do I hold up ?* See also 
ASTRAGALUS, ATHLETICS, BALL-GAMES, DICING, LUDI. 

AthenaeuB, 15, a-7; Panegyricus in Ptsonem, 180-200. 

F. A. W. 

GAMES, PUBLIC, (i) in Greece, see festivals and the 
names of the particular games, Olympic, pythian, etc. ; 
(2) at Rome, see ludi, secular games. 

GAMES, SECULAR, see secular games. 

GANYMEDES (rawfjLTjbrjs: probably not Greek, but 
suggesting to a Greek ear ydvoy or a cognate, cf. Etym, 
Magn. 8.V. ; older Latin Catamitus). Son of Tros (II. 5. 
265; 20. 232; later authorities, from the Little Iliad 
on, make him son of one of the other Trojan princes), 
carried off by the gods to be Zeus’ cup-bearer, his father 
being given in exchange a marvellous breed of horses 
( 11 . loc. cit.) or a golden vine (Little Iliad ap. schol. 
Eur. Or. 1392, Tro. 821). The older authorities say 
notliing definite of the manner of his carrying off, 
though the reason given is his beauty, and Zeus, who 
gives the horses or the vine, is clearly the prime mover. 
In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite it is a storm-wind, 
aeAAa, which takes him (208), but at some unknown date, 
probably not early, it was said that he was snatched up 
by an eagle (Verg. Aen. 5, 255), or Zeus himself in that 
shape (Ov. Met. 10. 155 ff.). The eagle, in the former 
version, was turned into the constellation Aquila, Gany- 
medes himself becoming Aquarius (Homil. Clement. 5. 
17; [Eratosth.] 26; 30). The earlier versions also imply 
simply that the gods wanted a handsome cup-bearer ; the 
later ones (from Theognis 1345) make him Zeus’ minion. 
His childishly pretty figure is a favourite in Hellenistic 
and later literature and art. See for examples Drexler 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

GARDENS. Minoan and Helladic pottery, wall- 
paintings, and artistic objects, evincing manifest pleasure 
in decorative flowers, anticipate the Homeric appreciation 
of wild and planted flora, notably trees (cf. II. 6. 419; 
Od. 5. 64), including the imported date-palm (Od. 6. 
162), and prepare for palace gardens like that of AJcinous 
(Od. 7. 1 12 ff.). The emphasis, however, is upon vege- 
tables and fruit. Cultivated roses are first mentioned 
in 648 B.C., though the appreciation is much older in 
Homeric epithets. Royal parks (mpdieiaoi) derive 
from Persia, and Hellenistic examples are described in 
the Geoponica, a work containing extracts from earlier 
writers compiled by Cassianus Bassus in the tenth 
century a.d. (10. i ; ii. 23 ; 3. 13), by Longus (4. 2), and 
Achilles Tatius (i. 15). Closely connected are the sacred 
groves (oAaot), as at Antioch-Daphnae. A wide range of 


plants is mentioned by Theophrastus (passim), while 
private gardens occur in Alciphron (fr. 6. 1-9). 

In Rome also the hortus is old, but primarily a kitchen 
garden, part of the heredium. Flower-gardens, however, 
soon grew up in the xystus or viridarium of the court- 
yard house. But the word for gardener (topiarius) is of 
the late Republic, and so is tlie formal garden, with 
topiary work (Plin. HN 12. 13) and ambulationes of given 
sizes (C/L vi. 29774, 29975). Wall-paintings give a vivid 
picture of the scope of Roman gardening, from formalism 
to landscape-gardening (cf. Rom. Mitt, v (1890), 783; 
ypAI 1904# 103)- Much attention was paid to irriga- 
tion. Large pleasure gardens are very late, the earliest 
in Rome being the horti Lucullani, and they always 
remained the privilege of emperors, aristocrats, and 
wealthy freedmen. Sacred groves were no less frequent 
than in Greece. 

P. Grimal, L« Jardim romains (1943). I- A. R. 

GARGANUS» MONS, see Apennines, apulia. 

GARGILIUS MARTIALIS, Quintus, wrote on 
gardens (De hortis), probably in the third cefitury a.d. ; 
Galen is already quoted by him. The remfaants pre- 
served in late excerpts do not allow a judgerpent about 
the book as a whole ; they show, however, that\Gargilius 
relied on his own experience as well as oil a \ carefully 
discriminating study of the literature. The bopk appa- 
rently was very famous, since Servius, in commenting on 
Virgil (G. 4. 147-8) : 'haec . . . praetereo atquc aliis post me 
memoranda relinquo’, tersely remarks : ‘aliis : Gargilium 
Martialem significat’. Cassiodorus recommended Gar- 
gilius’ work, like those of Hippocrates and Galen. If this 
Gargilius is identical with the Gargilius who wrote on the 
diseases of oxen, both treatises may have been part of a 
book on agriculture. The identification with the other- 
wise unknown historian Gargilius who wrotp about 
Alexander Severus is as uncertain as is that with the 
statesman G., mentioned in inscriptions of the same 
time. 

Text: V. Rose (Teubner, 1875), together with Pliniua Sccundus, 
De Medicina\ Curae Bourn, in Vcgctius, E. LommatzBch (Tcubner, 
*903): other fruKments, V. Rose, Anecdota Graeca ii. 

Modern Literature: H. Stadler, PW vii. 760; A. Thomas, Rev, 
Phil. 1907; G. source of Palladius (?), M. Wellmann, i/err/ier 1908. 

L. E. 

GAUL (Transalpine). Geographically, the territory 
bounded by the Alps, the Rhine, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Mediterranean forms a unity, and most of its 
history has been a sequence of unifying cultural develop- 
ments, followed by catastrophes. Such a cultural unity 
was achieved in respect of religious feeling in the neoli- 
thic period (c. 2000 D.C.), when megalithic tombs are 
found spread over the area, and maintained itself more 
or less till disrupted by the invasions of the Celts across 
the Rhine. Commencing perhaps as early as 900, these 
spread with varying thickness a layer of Celtic culture 
over the country, represented from c. 500 by the artistic 
style of La Tfene. An ‘erratic’ in this picture is the 
Phocaean colony of Massilia, founded c. 600, which 
established trading-posts along the Mediterranean, and 
spread Hellenism in the hinterland. 

2. Rome’s interest in Transalpine Gaul was at first 
confined to the security of communications with Spain, 
and these were guarded by her old ally Massilia. When 
Massilia, however, was threatened by a Celtic coalition, 
Rome intervened (i2i) and annexed a belt of territory 
between the C^vennes and the Alps. Threat to the 
status quo in the shape of Helvetian and German inroads 
led to the campaigns of Julius Caesar (58-51), by vifhich 
all Transalpine Gaul was annexed. 

3 . Formal settlement came with Augustus. The 
earlier conquests, called Gallia Narbonensis from their 
capital Narbo (q.v.), became senatorial ; the remainder 
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(Gallia Comata) became imperial, and waa eventually 
divided into three provinces, cutting deliberately across 
ethnological divisions. 

4« Narbonensis (the provincia above all others, its 
inhabitants ‘provinciales’) had an Italian air. There were 
five military colonies ; the important native towns enjoyed 
Latin rights, and eventually the name, and, in some 
cases at least, the full privileges of a Roman colony. 
Throughout the country tria nomina (the badge of citizen- 
ship) are as normal as they are rare in Gallia Comata, 
and legionary soldiers with Narbonensian domiciles are 
numerous. 

5. In Gallia Comata, Lugdunum, Augusta (Augst), 
Noviodunum (iVyow), and subsequently Cologne are the 
only Roman colonies. Native towns enjoying at later 
date the title of colony are also rare(e.g. Trier, Avenches), 
as is possession of the citizenship or entry into the legions. 
Under Claudius Aeduan nobles were admitted to the 
Senate (a.d. 48). Local government was based on the 
old tribes (now dvitates) with their subdivisions of pagi 
and vici, 

6 . Romanization proceeded apace with construction 
of new towns in place of hill-forts, public buildings 
(temples, theatres), and roads ; the expense of the process 
indeed provoked local revolts (a.d. 21), which were easily 
suppressed by the troops of the Rhine. Here eight 
legions with auxiliaries were stationed in two commands, 
intended as much to overawe Gauls as to repel Germans; 
and a rebellion in 68 against Nero was similarly sup- 
pressed by them ; while a national movement started by 
the Treveri under cover of disturbances in the frontier 
garrisons (69-70) failed not least owing to the luke- 
warmness of the Gauls, who were realizing the advan- 
tages of the Roman connexion. 

7. Roman ideas were introduced by the application 
of Roman names to native gods, which often maintained, 
however, extraordinary shapes (e.g. horned, cross-legged 
Cemunnus) ; and by the imperial cult, which may have 
been utilized to supplant Druidism (suppressed by 
Claudius). The centres of worship were Narbo and the 
river-junction below Lyons, itself the financial centre of 
the Comata. To the latter the sixty Celtic dvitates sent 
deputies to form a provincial parliament. 

8. Gaul developed a vigorous if somewhat upstart 
culture, and was famous for good foodstuffs (and good 
eating). Its pottery industries, undertaking orders of 
thousands of mass-produced pieces, competed success- 
fully even in the Italian market. Inroads on capita] 
wealth and a series of devastating barbarian invasions 
(notably 253 and 276) crippled its prosperity, which was 
but partially restored in the fourth century. Studded with 
fortresses and posts connected with State supplies, with 
its towns huddled into a fraction of their former area 
behind walls made of the debris of temples, with brigands 
(Bagaudac) abroad, Gaul had a sad look. Christianity, 
however, which was becoming important in the second 
century, had firm hold by the fourth, and was respon- 
sible, incidentally, for extinguishing the Gaulish lan- 
guage; its development stimulated the Gallic taste for 
story-telling (Sulpicius Severus) and vigorous rhetoric 
(Hilary of Poitiers, Salvian). The later Empire shows a 
veritable Indian summer of interesting if rather mediocre 
literary figures (Ausonius, Paulinus of Nola, Sidonius). 

9* The withdrawal of Roman garrisons in the fifth 
century, and the slow development of federate barbarian 
settlements into independent kingdoms, mark the end of 
the Roman Empire in Gaul, But though there arc 
decisive dates (e.g. the cession of Auvergne in 475, the 
victory of Clovis in 486 or 487), the process was gradual. 
Of formal movements of independence there "were 
virtually none; indeed, even the ‘regnum Galliarum* 
(260-70) was a device of military expediency rather than 
a separatist movement. Gaul through all its history 
remains a document of the success of romanization. 


Insciupttons. Latin: Narbonentin, CIL xii and E. Eap^randicu, 
Imeriptions rorndnes de la Narbonnaue\ Comata, CIL xiii. Greek: 
G. Kaibel, Jnscriptiones Graecae SicUiae et Italiaet 2427-547, Celtic: 
C. Dottin, Longue gauloise ( iJ92o). 

Sculpture: E. Eap<^rBndieu, Recueil gdndal des has-reliejs^ ttatues 
£t busies de la Gaule romaine (1907-28). 

Coins; A. Blanchet, Traiti des monnaies gauloues (1905); R. 
Forrer, Keliische Numismatik (iqoS). 

Nomenclature: A. Holder, Alueltischer Sprachschato (1891-). 
Map: A. Blanchet and others, Carte archiologique de la Gaule 
romaine (in progress). 

Bibliography: C. E. Ruelle, RibliograpfUe gln^rale des Caules 
(1880-6); R. Montandon, Bibliographic gdnirede des travaux 
palithnolodques et archiologiques (in progress); R. de Lastcyrie and 
others, Dihliographie ginirde des travaux histonques et archdo- 
logiques publids par les soHitis savantes de France (in progress). 
Yearly summaries in Revue des dtudes anciennes (C. Jullian and A. 
Grenier); Pro Alesia (J. Toutain) and Revue celtique (J, Vendry^s). 

Gfne^l Works: J. Diichclette, Manuel d* archiologie (1911-14); 
E. Desjardins, Gdographie de la Gaule (1886-93); A. Grenier, 
Manuel d' archdologie gallo-romaine (in progress); ‘Gaul’ in Frank’s 
Economic Survey^ vol. iii; C. Jullian, Hisiotre de la Gau/e (1908-26). 

C. E. S, 

GAVIUS (i) BASSUSy contemporary with Cicero, 
WTote De Origine Verborum et Vocabulorum and other 
works quoted by Gellius and Macrobius ; see H. Funaioli, 
Gram. Rom. Fragmenta, pp. 486-91 ; also PW s.v. 

GAVIUS (2) SILOy an orator to whose eloquence in 
pleading cases Augustus testified when he heard him at 
Tarraco 26 B.c. (Sen. Controv. 10 praef. 14). 

GAVIUSy see also pontius (i). 


GEy see gaea. 

GELA (/VAa), a Dorian colony, founded by Cretans and 
Rhodians (690 b.c.) on fertile Sicanian territory in 
southern Sicily, was the celebrated 'metropolis* of 
Acragas (q.v.) and scene of Aeschylus* death (456). 
Its earliest personalities are tyrants : C])leander (505-498) 
and Hippocrates (498-491), who made Gela temporarily 
Sicily’s strongest State. Gelon, however, soon depeopled 
Gela by seizing Syracuse and transporting Geloans 
thither [e, 485). Hieron of Syracuse exiled many others. 
When the refugees returned after 466 Gela began to 
prosper; it recolonized Camarina (q.v.) and supported 
Syracuse against Athens (415). However, Carthage 
sacked it (405) and Gela never fully recovered : Timoleon’s 
efforts to revive it (338) were undone by Agathocles’ 
massacre of 4,000 Geloans (312). Finally, in 280, Phintias 
of Acragas transferred Gela's inhabitants to his new city 
of Phintias ; thereupon the Mamertini razed Gela, which 
thus disappeared (reject Pliny, HN 3. 91). The Gelenses 
mentioned by Cicero ( Verr. 3. 103 ; 192 ; 4. 73) inhabited 
Phintias. 

Sources. 690-413 B.C.: Hdt. 7. 153 f.; Thuc. blu. 6 and 7; 
413-280 B.c. : Diod. bks. 13-23. See, too, Strabo 6. 272; Arist. Pol. 
5. 12; PauB. 8.46. 2; 9. 40. 4; Verg. Aen. 3. 701 f. L. Pared, Per la 
storia e la topogrqfia di Gela (1910); J. Bdrard, Bibliogr. topogr. 
(»94i)i P- 53- E- T. S. 

GELLIUS (i) POPLICOLAy Lucius {cos. 72 b.c.), 
homo novus and friend of C. Papirius Carbo (consul 
120 B.C.), was praetor in 94, As governor (of Macedonia ?) 
in 93 he tried to reconcile the rival schools of philosophers 
in Athens. As consul (72) he defeated Spartacus. He 
was censor (70) and legate of Pompey (67-66). In 63 
he warmly supported Cicero. In 59 he opposed Caesar’s 
agrarian law. A. M. 

GELLIUS (2), Gnaeus, the Gracchan annalist, whom 
Cato attacked in defence of L. Turius, wrote annedes 
from the origins of Rome to at least 146 B.c., reaching 
the Sabine Rape in bk. 2, the year 389 in bk. 15, 
and the year 216 in bk. 33 (or 30); a reference to bk. 
97 is incorrect. His work is fuller than the previous 
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annals; the reason is probably the publication of the 
annales maximi and the first use of Hellenistic methods 
in elaborating source material. Dionysius used his work. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (i9i4)> PP- cciv, 148; K. J. Beloch, Rdm. 
Gesch, 103-4; M. Gelzcr, Hermes 1934, 55; 1935, 269. 

A. H. McD. 

GELLIUS (3), Aulus (c. a.d. 123-r. 165), bom perhaps 
in Rome (18. 4. i), studied literature {grammatica) there 
with eminent teachers, and was intimate with Pronto 
(19. 8. i). He went to Athens for at least a year, hearing 
Calvisius Taurus on Plato and Aristotle, and enjoying 
the hospitality of Herodes Atticus. At Rome he was 
appointed judge in private cases (14. 2. i), probably after 
his return from Greece ; the requisite age was 25 {Digest 
42. I. 57; 50. 4. 8), and some legal experience may be 
assumed. He continued practice at the bar to the end 
of his life {Praef. 23-4), keeping up his interest in 
general learning. 

Work. Nodes Atticae in twenty books (lacking 
beginning and end, and bk. 8 except chapter-headings 
and brief fragments) : discussion of points of law, gram- 
mar, antiquities, history and biography, textual and 
literary criticism, and other topics. G. began to collect 
material during the winter nights in Attica (PraeJ. 4), 
to assemble it under Antoninus Pius, and had partly 
finished bk. 20 in the principate of Marcus Aurelius. 

Little is known about G. except from his writings; all 
the dates of his career are uncertain; he was of good 
family and some means, well educated, generally con- 
scientious and accurate, but of moderate ability. He 
gave considerable thought to the composition of the 
NodcSi devising ingenious methods of introducing his 
discussions, but not always using them or carrying them 
through consistently. His defects are largely those of his 
period : he sometimes refers to original sources when he 
got his information at second hand, and tries to pass off 
the learning of others as his own ; but his book is of real 
interest and value, and it preserves extracts from Greek 
and Roman writers (275 are named), whose works are 
otherwise wholly, or in great part, lost. He gives it 
additional interest by accounts of excursions to famous 
places (2. 21. i), of monthly dinners with his fellow- 
students (15. 2. 3), and of visits to the villas of Atticus 
and others. He was used by many later writers (a full 
list in Hertz, ed. mai., pp. v ff.), especially Nonius 
Marcellus and Macrobius, and is highly praised by 
Augustine (De Civ. D. 9. 4) and Erasmus {Adagiorum 
ChiliaSy 1. 4. 37). As a rule he is easy reading, but his 
style is that of his age and is sometimes made obscure 
by unusual and archaic words and expressions, in spite of 
his own remarks on that subject (ii. 7; cf. 1. 10). See 
ARCHAISM. 
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GELLIUS, see also egnatius. 

GELLO ( JcA(A)co), a female daemon that steals children, 
in ancient, medieval, and modem Greek belief, from 
Sappho (fr. ioa Diehl) on. According to Suidas, s.v. 
TeX Aou9 7raiSo(f>iXwT€pa, she was a woman who died 
untimely, dwposy notoriously a dangerous kind of ghost. 
Cf . Leo Allatius, De Grace, hodie quorundam opinationibuSf 
3; B. Schmidt, Volkslehen der Neugriechen, 139 f.; P. 
Perdrizet, Negotium Peramhulans in Tenebris (1922). 

H. J. R. 


GELON (/VAoiv) (c, 540-478 B.C.), son of Deinomenes. 
He became commander of cavalry to Hippocrates (q.v. i), 
tyrant of Gela, whom he succeeded by dispossessing his 
sons (probably in 491). In 485 he restored the expelled 
Gamori of Syracuse and made himself tjrrant (possibly, 
but not certainly, with the title of crrparrjyos avroKpdrcjp). 
He handed over Gela to his brother Hieron. Under his 
rule Syracuse became a large and strongly fortified city 
of great wealth. Being allied with Theron of Acragas 
(q.v.), he constituted the greatest Greek power of the 
time. Therefore, in 480, Athens and Sparta asked his help 
against Xerxes. According to Herodotus, G. offered to 
send a big army and fleet, but drew back when they 
refused to appoint him commander-in-chief. In fact, 
he could not afford to leave Sicily defenceless. Some 
months later, simultaneously with Xerxes’ attack on 
Greece, if not in concert with it, a great Carthaginian 
army under Hamilcar invaded Sicily, but was entirely 
defeated by Gelon and Theron at Himera. G. now 
became lord of almost all Sicily, and lived two more years 
as a great and popular ruler, though idealized by later 
tradition. 

Hdt. bk. 7; Diod. bk. ii. Hackforth, CAIIiv. 369 ff.; M. Scheele, 
ErpaTTjyos a^OKpdrtop (1932), 23 ff. \ V. E. 

GEMINUS of Rhodes, a Stoic philosopher and ^ pupil 
of Posidonius, wrote (about 73-67 B.c.) a treatis^ on the 
scope of the mathematical sciences entitled IJepWrjs tujv 
pLaUTjfjLaTcav Ta^ecos or Oewpias, in at least six books, cita- 
tions from which are made by various writers, especially 
Proclus and the scholiasts on Euclid bk. i, including the 
Arabian an-NairIzI (c. a.d. 990), who also drew on Sim- 
plicius. The treatise included a classification of the 
mathematical sciences, arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, 
astronomy, optics, geodesy, canonic (musical harmony) 
and logistic (practical calculation), an examination of the 
first principles, definitions, postulates, axioms, and of tbe 
whole structure based upon them (bk. 6 dealt with conic 
sections). Geminus also classified 'lines’ (including 
curves), from ‘simple’ lines (straight lines and circles) to 
higher curves, e.g. the conics, the cissoid, ‘spiric’ curves 
and the cylindrical helix ; so also with surfaces. Geminus 
gave a proof of the special property of ‘unifonn’ lines 
(the straight line, the circle, and the cylindrical helix). 
Simplicius {in Phys. 991-2 D.) quotes from a commen- 
tary by Geminus on Posidonius’ Meteorologica. An 
extant work attributed to Geminus, an Introduction to 
Phenomena {Elaaywyrj ek rd <f>aiv6p.€vd), edited by 
Manitius (Teubner 1898), may be only a compilation by 
a later editor based on an original elaaywyrj; it is an 
elementary treatise on astronomy suitable f^or teaching 
purposes, setting out the most important doctrines of 
Greek astronomy from the standpoint of Hipparchus. It 
deals with such subjects as the motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets, the circles on the heavenly sphere, the 
milky way, risings and settings, the calendar, the lengths 
of months and years, and the various ‘cycles’. 

On Geminus generally see K. Tittel, De Gemini Staid studiis 
mathematids (1895), and PW vii. 1026. T. H. 

GEMINUS, see also tanusius. 

GEMS. Precious stones were valued in antiquity as 
possessing magical and medicinal virtues, as ornaments, 
and as seals when engraved with a device. Such engrav- 
ings (intaglios) in soft mediums like steatite or ivory are 
found in Early Minoan days {see seals) ; the use of hard 
stones dates from the Middle Minoan Age. Late Minoan 
and Mycenaean gems have a rich repertory of human 
and animal designs ; the favoured shapes are the lenticular 
(round) and glandular (sling-stone). In sub-Mycenaean 
and Geometric times the art of working hard stones was 
largely lost. A revival in the seventh century B.c. is 
usually associated with the island of Melos, and the 
commencement of classical gem engraving in the sixth 
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century is marked by the introduction of the scarab 
(beetle) form of seal from Egypt. This was soon aban- 
doned in Greece for the scaraboid, which omits the 
beetle-back. The late fifth and fourth centuries mark the 
climax of Greek gem engraving. In Hellenistic times the 
choice of subjects grows restricted, but excellent work 
was done in portraiture. In Italy the Etruscans used the 
scarab until the third century; gems of the later Roman 
Republic show a wide range of subjects, combined with 
clumsiness of execution. With Augustus begins the large 
series of ‘Graeco-Roman* gems with few local charac- 
teristics. A period of decadence in the middle Empire is 
succeeded by a revival under Constantine. 

Cameos, in which the design is in relief, are for orna- 
ment only ; apart from some experimental developments 
of the scarab in the fifth century, they are not older than 
the Hellenistic period, and the finest are of the early 
Empire. 

Several gem-engravers are recorded in literature, e.g. 
Pyrgoteles, who worked for Alexander the Great ; others 
are known from their signatures on extant stones, though 
many signatures arc false. 

C. W. King, Antique Gems (1866); A. Furtwangler, Die antiken 
Gemmen (1900); H. B. Walters, Catalogue 0/ the Engraved Gems and 
Cameos, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the British Museum (1926). 

F. N. P. 


GENETHLIAGON, a birthday poem. We do not know 
of such poems at Rome before the last century of the 
Republic. Though there were Greek antecedents in the 
conception of the 8 aif.LO}v, in the rhetorical handling of 
natalician themes, and in epigrams of the Anthology, yet 
the typical birthday poetry of Rome was so intimately 
associated with the worship of the Genius, that as a 
separate genre it made one of the original features in 
Latin literature. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue stands apart as 
a mystical herald of an expected birth. The birthday 
poetry of Tibullus and in the Corpus Tibullianum shows 
more independence of Hellenic mythology than Pro- 
pertius does, and more devotion to Roman religious 
tradition. Propertius’ single example (3. 10) greets 
Cynthia with an anticipation of banquet and festivity. 
In him and in Horace (Carm. 4. 11, invitation to Phyllis to 
celebrate Maecenas’ birthday) there is formal excellence, 
but a sinccrcr human note marks Tibullus and Ovid. 
Ovid pours out his personal feelings; TV. 3. 13 deplores 
the melancholy birthday of an exile for whom there is no 
white robe or altar ceremony; and 5. 5 expresses his 
sympathy with his innocent wife on her birthday. 

Persius in his second Satura turns birthday congratula- 
tions into a homily on praying aright; and Statius in 
Silv. 2. 7, addressed to Lucan’s widow on the dead poet’s 
anniversary, blends birthday elements with those of the 
laudatio ^nebris and consolatio. Martial proves the 
importance attached to birthdays ; he celebrates a friend’s 
anniversary, which he loves like his own (9. 52; cf. 10. 
24; 12. 60); he sends three epigrams to Lucan’s widow 
recalling his anniversary (7. 21; 22; 23); another is on 
Virgil’s (12. 67), which Pliny (Ep. 3. 7. 8) says Silius kept 
more strictly than his own birthday ; others are bantering 
pieces, on being passed over for a birthday feast, on being 
asked for the day after, on a man of 'no birth* who enter- 
tains the highest society on his birthday, on one who, 
as he does not want gifts on the day, might oblige 
Martial with a gift instead (7. 86; ii. 65 ; 10. 27; 8. 64; 
9. 53). The last pagan poem in this class is Ausonius* 
address to his grandson entering his sixteenth year 
{Idyll. 5), where the Genius no longer counts. Christian 
poets break the ancient tradition by their faith that death 
is a new birthday, though in structure poems of the sort 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, Ennodius, and Julianus are 
indebted to classical rules. 


See E. Cesareo, II carms nataUxio nella poeda latino ^ 


GENIUS I literally 'the begetter’, cf. ludius^ 'player’. In 
classical and pre-classical Latin the attendant spirit of 
every man, a sort of guardian angel, whose activities 
were apparently directed largely towards fostering the 
natural desires and their satisfaction; 'suom defrudans 
genium’ (Terence, Phortn. 44) means living very parsi- 
moniously; 'genio indulgere’ is to enjoy oneself. Al- 
though in common parlance every male, bond or free, 
seems to have a genius, in family cult only one genius was 
honoured in each household, that of the paterfamilias, 
particularly on the occasion of his marriage, as Festus, 
p. 83. 23 Lindsay ('genialis lectus, qui nuptiis stemitur 
in honorem genii’), but also in the ordinary worship at 
the lararium, see, e.g., Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xiv, 
plate 17. I (one large serpent, bearded and therefore 
male, a well-known art-convention, underneath a scene 
of sacrifice); 18. i (two such serpents, one beard- 
less, i.e. female, presumably the iuno of the mater- 
familias, cf. juNo). It is quite conceivable (sec Rose in 
CQ xvii (1923), 57 ff.) that originally the genius is the 
life-force of the family or clan, always in the guardian- 
ship of the paterfamilias for the time being and passing 
on at his death to his successor. 

Be that as it may, in classical times the genius seems 
to have been thought of as exactly equivalent to the 
Mtoj SalfLcuv (cf. birthday); Horace even says that 
it is mortal (like its possessor: Epist. 2. 2. 188), though 
adding 'in unum quodque caput’, which might imply 
that it passes to another person on the death of the first 
one. By a curious extension, gods are said to have a 
geniur (first in 58 B.C., C/L* i. 166 = Bruns 90, line 16). 
It is more understandable that corporations and places 
are said to have each its genius (Wissowa, 178). The 
fact that occasionally the genius of a dead person is 
mentioned (examples in De-Marchi, 71) is certainly 
Greek ; cf. the occasional dedications to the daimon of the 
departed. It is the divine guardian who still watches 
over him in another world. 

A. Dc-Marchi, Jl culto private di Roma antiea i (1896), 69!!.; 
WiBBowa, RK 175 ff., and the larger classical dictionaries s.v. 

H. J. R. 

GENOS, a family in the widest sense, e.g. Eumolpidae 
in Athens, or Aegeidae in Sparta (with branches in 
Thebes and Cyrene) ; narrower than the phratria (q.v.) 
of which it formed part, wider than the (or 

{Tvyyevet^) (see ANCHiSTEis). Its members were yevurhai. 
The genos in Athens was a corporate body, and could nold 
property; a member introduced his legitimate male 
children to the gennetai as a body, who accepted or re- 
jected them (cf. PHRATRlAi) ; if they were rejected, an action 
could be brought in the dicastery to prove legitimacy 
and so compel acceptance. Membership of a genos was 
not, however, necessary for citizenship (at any rate after 
Solon); and most scholars now believe that the gene 
were all aristocratic families (cf. BUPATRIDAe), i.e. that 
most citizens were not members of any genos. It is not, 
however, necessary to assume that all the members of 
a genos were noble or rich ; the gene might include nobles 
at the head and many poor peasants and artisans as well, 
like the Scottish clans; and the influence in early times 
of powerful gene like the Eumolpidae and Philaidae was 
probably largely due to this. 

Some gene at Athens had a hereditary right to certain 
priesthoods, as the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, a right 
not disturbed in the democratic constitution of Cleis- 
thenes. The names of some ninety Athenian gene are 
known. A. W. G, 

GENS (et>Tnologically related to gignere) indicates a 
Roman clan, or a group of families linked together by a 
common name and their belief in a common ancestor. 
Beside this, purity of blood, personal liberty, descent 
from free- bom parents, and freedom from any shameful 
punishment implying demsnutio capitis^ were held the 
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essential claims to membership of a gefis. Theories that 
the gentes existed before the State, or were set up by law, 
or originated from an artificial partition of the community, 
have been refuted by anthropologists and historians, 
who have rightly emphasized how the rapid economic 
improvement of the wealthier classes in a predominantly 
agrarian State would soon lead to a marked distinction 
between upper and lower classes, and later to the estab- 
lishment of an order with a narrow family organization. 
Yet the gentes^ despite their political and social impor- 
tance, never fulfilled any specifically public or political 
duties, apart from the superintendence of several cults 
and ceremonies. The privacy of the gentes and the fact 
that their members {gentiles) neither recorded nor wor- 
shipped their founders confirms their relatively late 
origin. A further proof that the gentile assemblies were 
not regarded as legally capable of passing resolutions 
binding on the whole community is that the annalists 
never mention any public enactment carried in these 
assemblies, although they often record measures taken 
by the gentes (cf. Livy 6. 20. 14). Although the gentes 
played little part in Roman constitutional and political 
history they greatly influenced the development of law 
and religion, even after the prohibition of intermarriage 
between the orders, which caused the early collapse of 
several patrician gentes^ had been abrogated by the Lex 
Canuleia (see canuleius). When social equality was 
attained, the wealthiest plebeian families had already 
organized themselves on the model of the patrician 
gentes, to which some of them probably gained admis- 
sion. This, rather than a supposed original difference of 
race, settlement, or nationality, explains best the existence 
of both plebeian and patrician families within the same 
gens^ and both minor es and maiores gentes. If a member 
of a gens died intestate, his gentiles inherited all in 
default of direct agnates; this fact supports the view 
that in early times land-property was based on the 
principle of family, rather than individual, ownership. 
The gentile assemblies dealt with questions concerning 
testaments and bequests, adrogatio, adoption, eman- 
cipation, guardianship of minors, and appointment of 
curatores for insane or spendthrift members ; their 
resolutions had to come twice a year before the comitia 
calata which also had to ratify resolutions referring to the 
detestatio sacrorum and the consequent transitio ad 
plebem. Clients and servants of the gentiles shared in their 
worship and ceremonies, and were often buried in their 
masters’ family tombs. These sacra gentilicia mainly 
consisted in honouring the guardian divinities of the 
gens. They frequently came to be worshipped by the 
whole community; so, for instance, faith and flattery 
transformed Apollo, the 'private god’ of the gens Julia 
and of Augustus, into the most honoured god of imperial 
Rome. 

Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr. iii". 9 ff. ; B. KObIcr, PW s.v.; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Roman PiJ)lic Life (1911). 9ff.; G. De Sanctis, Star. 
Rom. i. 229 ff. P. T. 

GENUA9 the modem Genoa, although presumably 
always Liguria’s chief town, is not mentioned until 218 
B.c. when already under Roman control (Livy 21. 32). 
After its destruction in the liannibalic War Rome 
restored Genua and used it as a base against the Ligurians 
(Livy 30. i; 32. 29; Val. Max. i. 6. 7). A boundary 
quarrel between Genuates and Veiturii Langenses was 
settled by Roman adjudicators in 117 B.c. (ILS 5946). 
Although an important harbour and road-centre, ancient 
writers seldom mention Genua. For its exports and 
imports see Strabo 4. 202. E. T. S. 

GENUCIUS, Lucius, tribune of the plebs in 342 b.c., 
is credited with three laws of which only the first has 
historical support: (i) forbidding the len^ng of money 
on interest as a temporary measure (which was soon 


disregarded) to relieve social troubles, caused by debts, 
usury, and a military rebellion; (2) fixing a ten-year 
interval before a second tenure of the same office (this 
was seldom observed and its attribution to Genucius is 
doubtful) ; (3) according to Livy (7. 42. 2) allowing both 
consuls to be plebeian, or more probably making one 
plebeian consulship obligatory. 

G. Billeter, Gesch. d. Zinsfusses (1898), 13^ ff.; F. Klingmtiller, 
Sav. ZeiUchr. 1902, 72 fT.; G. Niccolini, Fasti dei tribum della plebe 

(1934). 66 ff. P. T. 

GEOGRAPHY (yeoiypa^ia, 'delineation of land’). It 
was the Greeks who created geography as a science (the 
Romans being merely their pupils). The Greeks based 
their geography on fewer adjunct sciences than modem 
geographers, and throughout they lacked good technical 
appliances, and therefore could not obtain technical 
accuracy. Their knowledge of the globe covered but a 
fraction of the Old World ; and scientific study merged 
with imaginative speculation and a priori deduction 
about the unknown. Within these limitatiops, however, 
their achievements in mathematical and descriptive 
geography were considerable. 

2. In Homer and Hesiod the earth was a rAund ocean- 
girt plane, symmetrically vaulted by heaven\above and 
Tartarus below. In the following centuries me gradual 
discovery of the Mediterranean basin and of tpe adjacent 
lands not only gave wider knowledge of ge<!^graphical 
details, but stimulated the Ionian philosophers (from c. 
625 B.c.) to investigate the real causes of the earth’s 
structure and to map the earth and heavens more sys- 
tematically. The Pythagoreans (after c. 525 B.c.) put 
forward the theory that the earth was a sphere, and Aris- 
totle proved it. Heraclides Ponticus (c. 388-315) declared 
that the earth revolved round its axis, Aristarchus of 
Samos (c. 310-230) stated that it might also be revolving 
round the sun. But only the theory of the earth’s 
sphericity won general acceptance, and after 450 the 
‘universal’ geography of the Greeks tended to be replaced 
by a more narrow study of the oiKoviiivq or inhabited 
land-mass of the earth, 

3. Geographic elucidation of the olKovfidvrj, pro- 
gressing continually with geographic discovery, was 
expressed in a literature comprising the following classes : 

A. Works on particular regions, (a) Reports of 
discoveries. These were partly official, e.g. the reports 
of Hanno on north-west Africa, and of Nearchus (em- 
bodied in Arrian’s Indica) on the Asian coast from Indus 
to Euphrates. Some of Caesar’s chapters are geograph- 
ical, e.g. BGall. 5. 12-13, 6. 25. A surviving unofficial 
specimen is the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (see 

PERIPLOI). 

(b) Reports of surveyors. Of this class we possess 
fragments from Alexander’s surveyors in Asia, and the 
Parthian Stations of Isidorus of Charax. These were in 
the nature of road-books, giving the important halts on 
the routes described. 

(c) Manuals for travellers, sometimes based on first- 
hand information. A large proportion of these consisted 
of coastal descriptions for practical navigators (nepLirXoi, 
TTapdirkoi, avdiTAoi). Fragments of an early example 
(c. 500 B.c.) are reproduced in Avienus; an almost 
complete specimen survives in the so-called 'Periplus 
of Scylax’ (c. 350). We also have large pieces of Arrian’s 

^ Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and of the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magni (3rd c. a.d.), detailing landmarks, harbours, and 
waterpoints of the Mediterranean coasts, with distances 
in stades. To this class also belong the surviving Iti- 
neraries (q.v.). 

(d) Maps (q.v.), issued in connexion with the above 
works, or published independently. 

B. General treatises of descriptive geography. 
These comprised comprehensive surveys (yijs irepCoSot 
or Trepifjyijaeis), with or without maps, coupled with 
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descriptions of separate lands and land-groups (v^po- 
ypa<^Lai\ or of particular places (roTrcypa^ioi). They 
sometimes included phj^ical geography and ethno- 
graphy. The Fijs TTCplooos of Hecataeus (c. 510-490) 
described towns and peoples as well as geographic 
features ; the geographic insertions in Herodotus’ History 
contain much ethnological material. Of two fourth- 
century historians who included geography Ephorus 
attempted ethnography and historical geogrwhy, and 
devoted entire books to descriptive geography .'Timaeus 
dealt largely with the general geography of western 
Europe. The contemporary historians of Alexander 
contained much useful geographical material. The 
description of India by Ctesias (c. 400) was overloaded 
with fable, but that of Megasthenes (c. 295) gave a good 
description of the Ganges valley, of which he had 
personal knowledge. 

The opening up of the Near East by Alexander's 
successors was reflected in Agatharchides' description of 
the Red Sea coasts (c. no — partly extant), and in the 
geographical chapters of Diodorus Siculus (c. 100-20), 
that of western Europe by the Romans in the geographical 
excursuses of Polybius and of Posidonius. A general 
resumptive work on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
geography was composed by Artemidorus (c. 100). This 
was eclipsed a century later by the treatise of Strabo, 
which includes topography, physical, historical, political, 
and also mathematical geography. The only other 
descriptive geography of scientific value was the Descriptio 
Orbis of Agrippa, containing a commentary to his map 
of the world. Other works of this class were bks. 2-6 
of the Natural History of Pliny (little more than a gazet- 
teer) ; a description of Africa by Juba 1 1 (25 b.c.-c. a.d. 24) ; 
a versified description of the whole known world by 
Dionysius Periegetes (c. a.d. 300 ?) ; and school primers 
like that of the versifier miscalled ‘Scymnus* (c. 100 
B.c. ?) and of Pomponius Mela (c. a.d. 43). 

C. Mathematical geographies. Scientific analysis 
of the earth’s surface and a more accurate plotting of 
maps became possible when Aristotle demonstrated the 
earth’s sphericity, Eratosthenes made a reasonably exact 
measurement of the earth’s circumference, and latitudes 
were determined by means of shadow-sticks or by calcu- 
lation from the length of a solstitial day. Aristotle 
introduced the general principle of dividing the globe 
into zones. Dicaearchus (c. 310) laid down a basic line 
of latitude from Gibraltar to the Himalayas ; Eratosthenes 
drew several parallels of latitude and longitude to a main 
line of latitude and a meridian intersecting at Rhodes; 
Hipparchus (c, 150) divided Eratosthenes’ main parallel 
of latitude into 360 degrees, drew parallels of latitude 
computed from the duration of the longest day, and 
proposed to plot all places on the map by latitude and 
longitude. A comprehensive attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of mathematical geography was made in the 
r€wypa<l>LKrj v^Tjyr^ais of Ptolemy (c. a.d. 150-60). 
Though the greater part of his geographical data was not 
actually determined by astronomical observation, he 
systematically expressed them in reference to curved 
lines of latitude measured northwards from the Equator, 
and curved meridians measured eastwards from the 
Canary Islands, Unfortunately the works of the mathe- 
matical geographers and of Strabo did not command 
the attention which they deserved ; the erroneous beliefs 
of older writers were preserved by tradition, and the 
authors of later date than Ptolemy were for the most 
part mere compilers from variegated and incongruous 
sources. See also itineraries, maps, periploi, and 
articles on the persons mentioned above. 

E. H. Dunbury, History of Ancient Geography (1879); H. Berger, 
Geschichte der wissensch^tUchen Erdkunde der Griechen* (1903); 
H. F. Tozer, History of Ancient (193s); Cary-Warming- 

lon, Explorers (1929); E. H. Warmington, Grech Geography 


GERMANI. The earliest home of the German race was 
south Scandinavia, Jutland, and the north German coast 
from the Weser to the Oder. In the long period from 
the last glaciation to the Iron Age many diflferent immi- 
grant groups arrived from south-west, south, and east, 
and the mixed ancestry of the race is further shown by 
the earliest skeletal remains, which exhibit differing 
anthropological characteristics. From c. 1000 B.c. Ger- 
mans expanded southwards and westwards, so that by 
600 there were Germanic elements in the lowlands around 
the lower Rhine mixing with the peoples already estab- 
lished there. As the Germans moved southwards they 
came into contact with the Celts, who held the belt of 
highlands from the Ardennes to Bohemia against them 
for some centuries to come. In the third century 
German pressure became serious, and a fresh horde 
crossed the lower Rhine, while others pushed into the 
Westerwald and Taunus region of the middle Rhine and 
crossed to the Moselle, where they brought a Germanic 
strain into the Treveri. A new invasion west of the 
lower Rhine brought in the Germani cisrhenani known 
to Caesar, and some of the mixed population was driven 
down into the Marne-Aisne basins (see belgae). The 
migration of the Cimbri and Teutoni followed shortly 
after izo, and the Helvetii south of the Main , already suf- 
fering from the pressure of tribal movements, retreated 
into Switzerland. This general falling-back of the 
remaining trans-Rhenane Celts was hastened when early 
in the first century B.c. a new German host, the Suebi, 
moved south-west to the Main and Rhine. 

2. Corresponding expansion took place among the 
Germans to the East. Those of the Baltic coast had 
spread over a wide area before the second century B.c., 
but were pushed away from the sea by the arrival of 
successive tribes from Scandinavia (q.v.). Vandals from 
Jutland, Burgundians from Bornholm, the Langobardi 
from Gotland, the Rugii from south Norway, and the 
Goths from south Sweden, The vanguard of the east 
Germans were the Bastamae, who appeared on the 
borders of Thrace c. zoo b.c. By the first century A.D. 
the Vandals, with the Lugii, occupied Silesia, the 
Burgundians were behind them astride the Warthe, and 
the Langobardi had moved in the wake of the Cimbri 
and Teutoni to the lower Elbe, leaving the Rugii on the 
l^omeranian coast, while the Goths held the lower 
Vistula. 

3. The origin of the name Germani is explained in 
Tacitus, Germania f 2. One of the tribes or tribal groups 
taking part in the great offensive along the lower Rhine 
of the third century B.c. had been called Germani, and 
this name was adopted by the Gauls to designate the 
whole race (cf. the analogous case of Alamanni and 
Allemands), 

4* The Germans themselves believed that they were 
descended from the god Tuisto, bom of the earth; his 
son Mannus (Man) had three sons, the ancestors of the 
three west German groups, Ingaevones (northern and 
north-western tribes), Istaevones (Westphalian and 
Rhenish tribes), Herminones (Suebi, Chatti, Cherusci, 
etc.). The absence of the east Germans from this classi- 
fication points to its originating in a period before they 
became differentiated. They worshipped Woden (Mer- 
cury), Donar or Thor (Hercules), Ziu or Tiu (Mars). 
Goddesses were as a rule less important, though notable 
exceptions like Nerthus and Tamfana are known, both 
the central deities of important religious federations. 
Though there were no temples in the classical sense, 
there were from an early age places — ^most commonly 
sacred groves — set apart for the worship of the gods. 

5. German society of the time of Tacitus was aristocra- 
tic, and consisted of chiefs, freemen, and slaves. The kings 
were generally elected from one princely house in each 
tribe, but on occasion special leaders were elected for 
special campaigns. Great chiefs maintained a comitatiu 
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which lived by warfare. A rudimentary law had already 
.been developed and was generally dispensed by the 
priests. Women were under the guardianship of father 
or husband and had no independent legal or political 
rights, but they exercised considerable influence in 
religious matters. Agriculture had been practised from 
very early times and the Germans lived in settled com- 
munities. 

Tadcus, Germania^ ed. Anderson (1938); L. Schmidt, Gesch. d. 
deut. Stdmme — Die Oslgermancn^ (i934)j 40-85; G. Ekholm, CAH 
au, ch. 2 (with bibliography). O. B. 

GER2V1AN1C RELIGION, see religion, teutonic. 

GERMANICUS JULIUS CAESAR (15 b.c.-a.d. 19. 
before adoption, Nero Claudius Germanicus ?), son of 
Drusus (q.v. 3) and husband of Agrippina (q.v. 2). His 
name Germanicus was inherited from his father. In 
A.D. 4 he was adopted by Tiberius, whom he accompanied 
against the Pannonians and the Germans. Sent again to 
the Rhine as a commander (a.d. 13), he faced a mutiny 
upon the death of Augustus and substantially met the 
legionaries* demands. His popularity became well 
established. He was sensitive, gentle, and ambitious. 
Like his father, he was considered Republican in his 
sentiments. The unpopularity of 7 'iberius worked in 
his favour. He hoped to emulate his father and conquer 
a large part of Germany. He successfully led the repen- 
tant soldiers over the Rhine against the Marsi. In 15 he 
rescued Segestes from Arminius (q.v.), against whom his 
army advanced in three divisions. He reached the Teuto- 
burgian Forest, where he paid the last honours to Varus, 
and pursued Arminius eastwards. After an indecisive battle 
he suffered heavy losses on his return. For the campaign in 
16 a great fleet was prepared. The troops apparently landed 
on the western bank of the Ems and then had to cross the 
Weser in the face of the enemy. After a battle at Campus 
Idistaviso and a second engagement Germanicus returned 
to his base without any result. He had vainly tried to starve 
the enemy and to overcome transport difficulties by ap- 
proaching from the sea ; a winter residence in Germany, 
indispensable to victory, proved impossible. Tiberius 
recalled Germanicus, wishing to use him in the East. 
Germanicus celebrated a triumph in Rome (a.d. 17). 
The whole of the Eastern provinces were assigned to 
him with a maius imperium. In 18 he was consul with 
Tiberius and travelled to Asia. He crowned Zeno, son 
of Polcmo I, king of Armenia, and reduced Cappadocia 
and Commagene to the status of provinces. In 19 he 
offended Tiberius by travelling unauthorized to Egypt, 
which his romantic curiosity prompted him to visit. 
On his return to Syria the enmity between him and 
Cn, Piso, whom I'iberius had unhappily appointed 
governor of Syria with the intention of controlling him, 
became intolerable. Shortly after, he died at Antioch, 
convinced that Piso had poisoned him. His mysterious 
death enhanced his popularity. He translated into Latin 
and revised the Phaenomena of Aratus (see aratea) and 
compiled another work which modern critics call Pro- 
gnostica (mainly lost). The Emperor Gaius and Julia 
Agrippina, Nero*s mother, were among his nine children. 

CAH X, passim ; G. Kessler, Die Tradition iiber Germanicus 
F. Knoke, Die Kriegsziige dcs Germanicus tn Deutschland’* (1922); 
L. Schmidt, Geschiihte der deiitschcn Stdnime i* (1938), in; cf. M. 
Cielzer, PW X. 435. For the portrait, H. Fuchs, Kdm. Mitt. 1936, 
212. A. M.' 

GEROUSIA, the Council of Elders at Sparta, consisting 
of twenty-eight yipovres of over sixty years of age, 
together with the two kings. Elected similarly to the 
ephors (q.v.), by acclamation of the citizens (a childish 
system, Arist. Pol. 2. 1271“), the gerontes held office for 
life, but at some later date the office was made annual, 
and under the Roman Empire re-election became a 
frequent practice. Possessing both deliberative and 


judicial functions, they considered questions of public 
policy and prepared business for the Apella (q.v.), whose 
decisions, in early times at least, they were competent 
to reverse, in conjunction with the kings. They heard 
cases involving death, exile, or artpLia, and could try 
even the kings; when the ephors laid charges before 
them they joined them in passing sentence. In spite of 
its wide powers and high prestige the Gerousia was not 
free from drawback.*) inherent in old age, in the greater 
readiness of the ambitious or rich to seek election, and 
in the opportunities afforded for corruption in its judicial 
capacity. 

Gerousia was also a common name for city councils 
of an aristocratic or plutocratic type, whether survivals 
of the Homeric Councils of Elders, or new creations, as 
in the Greek towns of Asia Minor in Hellenistic or 
Roman times. A. M, W. 

GESORIACUM (Bononia under the later Empire), 
modem Boulogne-sur-Mer, and almost certainly the 
Portus Itius (i.e. ‘channel harbour*) of Caesar; under the 
Empire the normal port of embarkation for Britain and 
station of the Classis Britannica. Its lighthouse was 
constructed by Caligula. Carausius’ fleet w^s blockaded 
here in a.d. 292. ^ 

A. E. E. DesJardins, Geographic hist, et admin, de laGaule romaine 
(1875-93) i. 346-80; T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain^ 552-95. 

\ C. E. S. 

GESTURES. Since the peoples of southern Europe 
notoriously make more use of gesture than the norther- 
ners, it is not surprising that gesticulation was frequent 
and lively among the ancients, (a) The natural signs of 
the emotions were less restrained than with us. Thus, 
to jump for joy would appear to be no mere metaphor 
nor confined to children and excitable young people; 
Q. Cicero says he did it on receiving good news (Fam. 
16. 16. i). Angry or troubled people bite their nails 
or their fingers (Hor. Epod. 5. 48; Persius 5. 162). 
Achilles, disturbed by bad news, smites his thighs (II. 
16. 125), and so do many after him, but it was too violent 
a gesture for an orator till Cleon introduced it (Quint. 
Inst. II. 3. 123). One or two gestures arc strange to us, 
as the angry or perplexed scratching of the ear or cheek 
(Apul. Met. 6. 9; Heliodorus 2. 8 (p. 44. 29 Bekker)). 
(6) Orators and actors naturally made a study of gesture. 
The former were at first very restrained, particularly at 
Athens, where it was not good form till after Pericles to 
withdraw the hand from under the mantle (Aeschin. 
I. 25); later they elaborated, keeping, however, within 
narrower limits than those of the stage (Quint, loc. cit., 
89; see the whole passage for oratorical usage). Con- 
cerning actors we are not so well informed, especially 
for tragedians of the classical Greek period, who cannot 
have gesticulated freely in their heavy costume. Of 
New Comedy we can say a little more, owing to the 
descriptions by characters of their own movements, e.g. 
Plaut. Capt. 794 ff., where Ergasilus runs about the 
stage, shouldering through an imaginary crowd. In 
farce and pantomime much could be conveyed by gesture 
(e.g. Suet. Nero 39; Lucian, Salt. 37 ff.). (r) Re- 
ligious and magical gestures : the most comiiron gesture 
of prayer was to look up, or down, according as a 
celestial or infernal power was invoked, holding the 
hands palm upwards, or downwards (//. 3. 275 ; 24. 307 ; 
Picard in Rev. Hist. Rel. 1937, 137 ff.)* In the latter case 
the ground might be struck or stamped upon (as II. 9. 
568; Cic. Tusc. 2. 60), which perhaps is why the latter 
is not very common as a mere sign of irritation. Kneeling 
or prostration were not usual in Greece (Theophr. 
Char. 16. 5, where see H, Bolkenstein, Theophrastos* 
Charakter der Deisidaimonia), quite common in Rome. 
Kissing statues was common (Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 94), also 
blowing kisses to them (Min. Fel. Oct. 2. 4). In human 
relationships a friend lussed the face, a suppliant the 
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hand (Sittl, op. cit. infra, 79, 166) ; handshaking was more 
solemn. The most common magical gesture (to avert the 
evil eye, etc.) was to hold the hand so as to imitate the 
pudenda of one or the other sex, Sittl, 101 if. 

It is not surprising that there grew up a sign-language, 
ranging in signification from rudeness (Pers. i. 58-60) 
to arithmetical calculations and even a sort of deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet (Bede, De computo vel loquela digitorum ; 
critical text in Sittl, 256 ff.). 

C. Sittl, Die Gebdrden der Griechen und Romer (1890). T. El- 
worthy, The Evil Eye (1895), Horns of Honour (1900), contain much 
but inaccurate and unsystematic information. H. J. R. 

G6TA(i), Lucius Septimius, younger son of Septimius 
Severus and brother of Caracalla, became Caesarin a.d. 198 
and Augustus in 209, During the Scottish campaigns he 
was left as governor of Britain at York. The mutual 
hatred of the two brothers was intensified after their 
father’s death, especially as Geta was popular with the 
soldiers. On their return to Rome they lived in different 
parts of the Palace. After some vain attempts at recon- 
ciliation by their mother, Geta was assassinated by his 
brother in 212. See Aurelius (2). H. M. D. P. 

GETA (2), Hosidius (2nd c. a.d.), contemporary with 
Tertullian (De praescr, haeret. 39), patched together 
from lines or phrases of Virgil a cento (q.v.) to form 
dialogue and choruses of a tragedy Medea^ probably 
identical with that in Anth. Lai. (codex Salmasianus). 

Text: Baebr. PLM iv. 219 ff. Cf. Tcuffcl, 370. 5; O. Delepierre, 
LitUrature du Centon i. 37 ft. J. W. D. 

GETAE) a Thracian tribe situated on the lower Danube 
(see THRACE). The name was subsequently applied by 
Greek and Latin writers to the Goths, with whom the 
Getae had nothing in common. 

GIANTS, a mythological race of monstrous appear- 
ance and great strength. According to Hesiod they were 
sons of Ge (Earth) from the blood of Uranus which fell 
upon earth; he describes them as valiant warriors (Th. 
185). Homer considers them a savage race of men who 
perished with their king Eurymedon (Od. 7. 59). The 
prevailing legend of the fight of the gods and the G. was 
formulated in archaic epics and was embroidered by 
many later writers. A substantial account is given by 
Apollodonis (i. 34 ff). When the gods were attacked 
by the G. they learned that they could win only if they 
were assisted by a mortal. They called in Heracles, who 
killed the giant Alcyoncus and many others with his 
arrows. Zeus, who led the gods, smote wdth his thunder- 
bolt Porphyrion who attempted to ravish Hera ; Athena 
killed Pallas or Enccladus; Poseidon crushed Polybotes 
under the rock that became the island of Nisyrus (Strabo 
p. 489) ; Apollo shot Ephialtes ; Hermes slew Hippolytus ; 
Dionysus killed Eurytus and many other giants besides 
who were caught in his vine ; and Hephaestus aided the 
gods, throwing red-hot iron as missiles. The G. were 
defeated and were believed to be buried under the 
volcanoes in various parts of Greece and Italy, e.g. 
Enceladus under Aetna. Bones of prehistoric animals 
were occasionally believed to be bones of giants. 

The Gigantomachy was one of the most popular myths 
in Greece and accordingly the names of participants and 
the episodes of the battle vary from writer to writer and 
from representation to representation. Zeus, Heracles, 
Poseidon, and later Athena, are the usual protagonists. 
In its early stage the myth seems to represent a variation 
of the popular motif of the tribe that attempted to 
dethrone the gods ; in a more advanced stage of culture 
the myth was interpreted as the fight of civilization 
against barbarism. 

In art the giants are first shown as warriors or wild 
men (Hanfmann, Art Bull. i937)» later as snake-legged 
monsters. (Waser, PW Suppl. iii, s.v. ‘Giganten'). The 


most famous sculptural renderings are found on the 
archaic treasury of the Siphnians and on the Hellenistic 
altar of Pergamum. G. M. A, H. 

GLABRIO (i), Manius Acilius (cos. 191 d.c.), a novus 
homo, tribune in 201 B.c., plebeian aedile in 197, rose 
under the aegis of Scipio Africanus to the praetorship 
in 196, crushing an Etruscan slave revolt, and became 
consul in 191 in the Syrian War. He defeated Antio- 
chus at Thermopylae and began operations against the 
Aetolians; he extended the Delphic sanctuary. After 
triumphing (190) he stood for the censorship, but with- 
drew under a charge of peculation supported by Cato in 
opposition to the Scipionic group. In 1 8 1 his son dedicated 
a temple to Pietas vowed at Thermopylae. The Lex 
Acilia de intercalando belongs to his consulship. 

Livy 33- 36; 36. I4ff.; 37. 57. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, 158, 
376, 586; G. Daux, Delphes au II* et au /«■ sihle (1936), 225; 
R. FJaccliire, Les Aitohens d Delphes (1937), 356; A. H. McDonald, 
JRS 1938, 162. A. II. Mcl). 

GLABRIO (2), Manius Acilius, husband of Mucia 
(daughter of Q. Scaevola ‘Augur’) and supporter of the 
Gracchi, was the author, as tribune (probably 123 D.c.), 
of the Lex Acilia Repetundarum, excluding senators from 
the juries, and providing a choice in procedure between 
conviction at the first hearing and a second hearing 
(see AMPLiATio). Mommsen’s identification of this law 
with the partly extant Lex Repetundarum is generally 
accepted. 

E. G. Hardy, Roman Loivs and Charters, no. x ; H, Loat, CAHix. 
892 if.; J. P. Baisdon, BSR 1938, 9rs ff. M. 11 . 

GLABRIO (3), Manius Acilius, consul with M. Ulpius 
Traianus in a.d. 91, when he was compelled to fight in 
the arena and was exiled. In 95 he was executed. The 
cause is uncertain (Christian faith?). He or his family is 
connected with the catacombs of Priscilla. 

PIR*, A 67; P, Styger, Die romischen Katahomben (1933), too; 
II. Leclercq, Diet. d*Arch. Chrdtienne vi. 1259. K. Friedmann, 
Atene e Roma (1931), 69. A. M. 

GLADIATORS. Gladiatorial combats, in which armed 
men fought one another, were borrowed by the Romans 
from Etruria, where originally they may have been part 
of the ceremonies at a chief’s funeral. The first recorded 
instance of their appearance in Rome was at the funeral 
games given by his sons in honour of M. Brutus, 264 
D.c. On that occasion only three pairs of gladiators were 
engaged, but in 174 B.c. at the funeral games of T. 
Flamininus thirty-seven pairs fought, and finally at 
private celebrations, such as these funerals, 100 pairs 
became common. At the games given by Julius Caesar 
as aedile 320 pairs fought. Under the Empire the num- 
bers steadily mounted, and Trajan exhibited 5,000 pairs 
in his triumph over Dccebalus. 

Gladiators were usually prisoners of war, slaves bought 
for the purpose, or condemned criminals. They were 
trained in a school — ludus — under very harsh discipline 
by a professional — lanista — who either owned the estab- 
lishment himself or was employed by the State or private 
persons. The town of Capua was a favourite training- 
ground for gladiators ; a gladiatorial school has also been 
discovered at Pompeii. Under the Empire these slaves 
were often joined by free men who being reduced to 
poverty hired themselves to a lanista at a wage, and 
were bound by an oath — auctoramentuni gladiatorium — 
to serve for a fixed period. The last stage was reached 
when men and women of rank entered the arena and 
fought, either of their own accord or at the Emperor’s 
bidding. 

Gladiators were of four main types. The Mirmillo 
and the Samnite were heavily armed with oblong shield, 
vizored helmet, and short sword. The Thracian had a 
round buckler and a curved scimitar. The Retiarius 
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fought almost naked, with a net and trident as his only 
weapons. Defeated combatants were usually dispatched 
by the victors ; but their lives were sometimes spared at 
the instance of the onlookers, who would wave their 
handkerchiefs as a signal of pardon. 

FHedlfindcr ii. 41-60; LaTaye, Dar.-Saj?., a.v. 'Gladiatorea*; 
L, Robert, GladiaUurt dam VOrient grec. (1940). F. A. W. 

GLADIUS, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN, 

GLASS (vaAos*, vitrum). The art of producing a vitreous 
surface on clay, frit, or quartz (faience) was known in 
predynastic Egypt and passed to Crete, where plaques 
and figurines from the Palace of Cnossos illustrate the 
high level attained in the second millennium b.c. Faience 
objects are common on Greek sites of the archaic period, 
some of them Egyptian imports, others probably made 
locally. In Hellenistic and Roman times Egypt and Asia 
Minor were centres of fabrication, and St. R^my-en- 
Rollat in southern France produced vases during the 
Early Empire. 

Objects composed entirely of glass paste begin to 
appear in Egypt about 1500 b.c., when two allied pro- 
cesses seem to have been in use: modelling molten glass 
about a core of sand, and pressing it into an open mould. 
The chief Mycenaean glass is Kuavos^, of dark blue imitat- 
ing lapis lazuli, used for beads, inlays, and architectural 
ornaments. In the sixth century small vases made by 
the sand-core process became known in Greece; they 
have opaque blue or wliitc bodies decorated with poly- 
chrome bands formed by fusing coloured threads rolled 
round the body. Their place of origin is unknown, 
though the Greek character of the shapes suggests native 
production. In the Hellenistic period bowls made in 
moulds come into fashion ; these were mainly produced 
in Egypt. Here the tradition of opaque polychrome glass 
was continued far into Roman times with the millefiori 
\'ascs (identified by some with the murrina vasa, q.v.), 
jn which coloured patterns were fused into the vase. In 
the same tradition are the vases in two layers of which 
one is carved like a cameo; the Portland Vase in London 
is the best-known example. 

The invention of glass-blowing in the first century 
B.c. (probably in Syria) wrought a profound change in 
the glass industry which, hitherto limited to luxury 
articles, now became capable of cheap mass production. 
Under the Roman Empire glass largely replaced pottery 
for domestic use and funeral furniture. Foundries have 
been located in many provinces; like the terra sigillata 
potteries, the manufacture tended to move away from the 
Mediterranean towards the borders of the Empire. Thus 
in the later Empire, Belgic Gaul and Germany had taken 
the place of Italy and southern Gaul. The vases, even 
when plain, show much variety of form, and there are 
several styles of decoration — tooling or applying relief 
ornament to the surface when warm, cutting or engraving 
when cold. Window glass, made by a primitive process 
of rolling, was known at Pompeii, and later became 
common ; in the late Empire also begins tlie use of glass 
for mirrors. 

A. Kisa, Das Glas im Alterturru (1908); Morin-Jenn, La Verr^ie 
rn Gaule (1913); M. L. Trowbridge, Philological Studies tn Ancient 
Glass (U.S-A. 1930); U. B. Harden, Roman Glass from Katanis 
(U.S.A. 1936). F. N. P. 

GLAUCLA, Gaius Servilius, leader of the Populates 
during the period of Marius* rise to power. Low-born, 
and an effective demagogue, he obtained the support of 
the Equites as well as of the plcbs. As tribune (presum- 
ably soon after 106 b.c.; but see Greenidge and Clay, 
Sources f p. 225 for another view), by his law De Repetun~ 
dis, he restored the jury-courts to the Equites, and made 
compulsory the procedure of comperendinatio, an ad- 
journment or division of a trial into two parts. As praetor, 
Glaucia took a leading part in the democratic agitation 


of 100. He hoped to be chosen consul for 99, but was 
killed in the disorders which followed the murder of his 
rival C. Memmius. 

F. Mlinzcr, PW ii. A. 1796; J. P. Bslsdon, BSR 1938, 98 ff. 

M. H. 

GLAUCUS, in mythology, (i) a Lycian, son of Hippo- 
lochus, second in command of the Lycian contingent 
before Troy (//. 2. 876 and often). He encounters Dio- 
medea (q.v.), and exchanges armour with him in sign of 
friendship when told that they are hereditary (ivot, 
getting the worse of the bargain, since his is gold and 
that of Diomedes bronze (//. 6. 234-6 ; proverbial later). 
Wounded by Teucer (12. 387-8), healed by Apollo (16. 
527 ff.), he rallies the Lycians after the death of Sarpedon. 
Killed, over the body of Achilles, by Aias son of Telamon 
(Quint. Smym. 3. 278 ff.), Apollo caused the winds to 
snatch his body from the pyre and take it to Lycia, where 
the Nymphs made the river of like name to spring up 
about his grave (ibid. 4. 4 ff.). (2) Of Anthedon in 
Boeotia. He somehow (Ov. Alet, 13. 920 ff. is but one 
of several versions; see Drexler in Roscher's Lexikon i. 

1 679-80) became immortal by a magic herb (or a magic 
bath, Bchol. on PI. Resp. 61 1 c) and thm for some 
reason leaped into the sea and became a ^a-god. He 
was renowned for his prophecies (schol. ibidl, and often) ; 
vainly wooed Scylla (i) (q.v.; Ov. ibid.). (3)' Of Corinth 
(//. 6. 154), son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophon 
(qq.v.), therefore great-grandfather of Glaucus (i) 
(Bellerophon-Hippolochus-Glaucus). His most famous 
legend is connected with Potniae in Boeotia, where he 
kept a stud of mares and fed them on human flesh (or 
they ate a herb which drove them mad, or Aphrodite was 
angry with Glaucus because he would not let them mate), 
till they devoured him at the funeral games over Pelias, 
whereupon he became a I'araxippos (horse-frightener) 
which scared the teams at the Isthmus (Verg, G. 3. 267, 
Servius and 'Probus* ad loc., Pausanias 6. 20. 19; Etym. 
Magn. 685, 41). That the name belongs to these and 
some dozen other persons (Drexler, op. cit.) is due to it 
being (a) an epithet of the sea, (b) an adjective appro- 
priate to the ‘bright’ eyes of a vigorous man. 

H. J. R. 

GLAUCUS (4) of Chios (or Samos, according to some 
late authors), to whom is ascribed the invention of 
welding iron (oLSjjpov koAAtjctij ; not of soldering, which 
is a modem process), made for Alyttes of Lydia (reigned 
617-560 B.c.) a stand of iron, supporting a silver bowl; 
this was for Herodotus (i. 25) 'worth seeing above all 
the other offerings at Delphi*. In the time of Pausanias 
(10. 16. 1) the bowl had disappeared, but the stand 
remained, tower-shaped with an upw^ard taper, the sides 
of openwork with crossbands, and decorated with figures 
and animals (Ath. 5. 210). F. N. P. 

GLAUCUS (5) of Rhegium (c. 400 B.c.) wrote an im- 
portant work On the Ancient Poets and Musicians (used 
i>y [Plut.] De mus.), which began the ancient study of 
the history of lyric poetry. His comments on Homer 
and his discussion of the plots of Aeschylus may have 
formed part of this work. The name Glaucus has been 
thought to be a pseudonym of the sophist Antiphon. 

FHG U. 23 f.; E. Hiller, Rh. Mas, 1886. J. F. L. 

GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Greek). In Greek literary 
criticism yAdjaoat meant any words or expressions (not 
being mere neologisms or metaphors) a ouScl? ai^ cEttoi 
cV rfj htaXeKTip (Arist. Poet, 1458^32), i.e. belonging 
not to the spoken language familiar to the critic (1458^6), 
but to a dialect, literary or vernacular, of another region 
or period (1457^4). The interpretation of Homeric 
yXioGoai, misunderstood already by Hesiod, fell, no 
doubt, from the first, to schoolmasters (cf. Ar. Daitaleis) 
and rhapsodes, and it appealed to sophistic interest in 
language: cf. Democritus, Tlepi 'Op’jpov fj opOoeneirjs 
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Kal yXwaadcjv. The living dialects were early used for 
the purpose (cf, Arist. Poet. 1461*12), but, apart from 
Aristarchus, Alexandrian commentators, no less than the 
Pergamenes, usually preferred to explain by etymology, 
as did Neoptolemus of Parium in Uepi YXwortrwv ' 0 /i'i^pou. 
Interest in dialects was fostered by fifth-century linguistic 
speculations, and in the next two centuries by Peri- 
patetic studies, not least in natural history and its 
vocabulary, and by monographs based on personal 
knowledge of local dialects before the levelling operation 
of the Koivij. The spirit of Alexandrianism in literature 
further encouraged search for linguistic oddities. Some- 
times literary glosses were collected with only sporadic 
dialectal illustration, as the Homeric Glosses of Philetas 
and Simmias. Some specifically dialectal collections 
were devoted to Homer, Aleman, the Old Comedy, etc. ; 
others were not so related to particular authors or styles, 
e.g. the 0 pvy lai ^wvaL of Neoptolemus, the 'EdviKal 
Xd$€is of Zenodotus (perhaps not the Alexandrian), 
and the AloXiKal yXwaaai of Antigonus of Carystus. 
The 'OvofiaGTLKoVf often with dialectal variants, also 
became common: e.g. Callimachus compiled names of 
winds, fishes, and months; Dionysius Iambus had a 
chapter on fishermen’s terms, and Eratosthenes other 
vocational vocabularies. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
excelled all in the scope and diversity of his lexico- 
graphical labours (cf. Ael. NA 7. 47). In his footsteps 
followed his pupil Artemidorus (on Doric, and cookery), 
Philistides (on names of family relationships), and many 
others, notably, in the first century b.c., Cleitarchus of 
Aegina, who proved a fertile source of dialect glosses 
under the Empire. The IJepl rt^v viroTTrevopievcov p.ii 
etprjadai rols ‘iraAatoiff of Aristophanes is a prototype 
of the *Atticist’ lexica which were common in the first 
century a.d. and still more in the following centuries. 
The first professed Atticist was Eirenaeus of Alexandria 
(end of 1st c. b.c.), and the ultimate sources of most later 
Atticists are also Alexandrian. As to glosses of all kinds, 
in the first century B.c. compilation largely displaces 
independent research, and almost exclusively prevails 
under the Empire; to the latter period, down to Con- 
stantine, the extant scholiasts and lexicographers are 
directly or indirectly indebted; but the sources thus 
absorbed have generally perished. 

K. Latte, Philol. Ixxx (1925), 136; R. Reitzenstein, Gesrhichte d, 
Gr. Etytnologika (1897); under grammar, etymology. 

P. B. R. F. 

GLOSSAy GLOSSARY (Latin). The need for marginal 
or interlinear interpretations of difficult or obsolete 
words (yXdtaaai) is coincident with the serious study of 
literature. The earliest reference to Latin glosses is in 
Varro {Ling. 7. 10: ' *'tesca” aiunt sancta esse qui glossas 
scripserunt’). Some of the work of Republican scholars 
like Opilius and Atcius was of a glossographical kind, 
and VerriuB Flaccus was indebted to collections of glosses 
on Plautus, Ennius, Lucilius, etc. 

2. The extant Latin glossaries (generally named from 
their first item, e.g. Abstrusa, Abavus, or from the home 
of their chief MS., e.g. St. Gall, Erfurt) cannot be traced 
back farther than the sixth century a.d. They arose 
from the needs of monastery teachers who in the first 
instance gathered together (as glossae collectae) and 
arranged in a roughly alphabetical order the trivial mar- 
ginalia from copies of the Bible, Terence, Virgil, Orosius, 
etc., in their own or neighbouring libraries; only rarely 
did such marginalia contain any scholarly comment, and 
few glossary compilers had access to e.g. Festus or the 
Etymologiae of Isidore from which to borrow. Copies of a 
glossary thus constructed sometimes had a wide circula- 
tion and formed the basis for larger derivative compila- 
tions; for example, Abstrusa (which contained material 
from a good Virgil commentary) and Abolita (which 
contained Festus items and Terence and Apuleius 
glosses) form the foundation for Abavus, Affatim, etc.. 


and above all for the huge (early gth c. ?) encyclopaedic 
Liber Glossarum or Glossariwn Ansileubi (which also 
includes long passages from Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory, 
Isidore, etc.). The value of such glossaries is threefold : 
(a) their interpretations often contain Late Latin or 
Early Romance words ; (6) they sometimes contain latent 
evidence for readings in the text of an author; (c) occa- 
sionally they transmit some fragment of ancient learning. 

3. Amongst later collections of glosses the best known 
are those of Salomon (loth c.) and Papias (nth c.), both 
of which rely on the Liber Glossarum. 

4. Of bilingual glossaries may be mentioned : {a) the 
(6th-c. ?) Cyrillus glossary (Greek with Latin interpreta- 
tions) wrongly attributed to the fifth-century patriarch 
of Alexandria and not yet fully published; (6) the Phi- 
loxenus glossary (Latin with Greek interpretations) 
wrongly attributed to the consul of a.d. 535; (c) the 
Ilermeneumata (Greek with Latin interpretations) wrongly 
attributed to Dositheus ; (d) glossaries with Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, or Germanic interpretations. 

Bibliography 

J. Tolkichn, a.v. *I-.exikographic’, and G. Goetz, a.v. 'Gloaso- 
graphie', in PtV; Schanz-Hosiua § 1119; Fr. Lammcrt in Bursian, 
vol. cclii; W. M. Lindsay in Joum. Phil, xxxiv. 255 ff. and 267 ff.; 
in Ay Phil, xxxviii, 149 ff.; in CQ xi. 119 and 185; in CR xxxi. 158 
and 188; W. M. Lindsay and H. J. Thomaon, Ancient Lore in 
Medieval Latin Glossaries J. F. Mounlford, Quotations from 

Classical Authors in Afedinml Latin Glossaries (1025). Vol. i (1923) 
of the Corpus Glossarwrum Latmurum (cd. G. Goetz), entitled De 
origins et Jatis glossariorum latinorum, consists entirely of prefatory 
material; vols. ii-v give apographs of the oldest MS. of the chief 
early medieval glossaries (with readings of other MSS. in the app. 
crit.): ii (1888) containa Latin-Greek (»■ Philoxenus) and Grcek- 
Latin glossaries; iii (1B92) contains the pseudo-Dositheus Herme- 
neumata; iv (1889) contains Abstrusa + Abolita (under the name 
gloss, cod. Vat. lat. 3321) and short derivative glossaries; v (1894) 
contains the Placidus glossary, excerpts from the Liber Glossarum, 
etc.; vols. vi and vii (1899-1901), entitled Thesaurus Glossarum 
Emendatarum, present the items of vols. ii-v in alphabetical and 
corrected form. The series Glossaria Latina (cd. W. M. Lindaay 
and others) gives critical editions of the chief glossaries with the 
fullest possible indication of the source of each item: vol. i (1926) 
contains the purely glossary material of the Lib. Gloss, in its entirety ; 
vol. ii (1926) contains the Anna, Abavus, and Philoxenus glossaries; 
vol. iii (1926) contains Abstrusa and Abolita; vol. iv (1930) containa 
Placidus (and an ed. of Featus based on glossary material); vol. v 
(193 1) containa the Abba and AA glossaries. Of Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
glossaries, the Leyden glossary has been c^ted by J. H. Hessels 
(1906), the Corpus glossary by W. M. Lindsay (1921). Latin- 
Celtic glossaries were edited by Whitley Stokes and John Strachan, 
Thesaurus Palaeohibemicus (1901-3) two vols, with Supplement 
(1910); cf. R.Thurneyscn, ‘Irische Glossen' (Zcitschrift fOr Celtische 
Phiiologie xxi); and Latin-Germanic by E. Sceinmeyer and E. Sievers 
(Die Althochdeutschen Glossen, 4 vols. 1879-98). J. F. M. 

GLYCON (i), poet of unknown date and place to whom 
the rXvKwvclov or gJyconic metre is attributed by 
Hephaestion (p. 33, 12). Nothing else is known about 
him. The epigram in Antk. Pal. 10. 124 on the unreason 
of the universe is thought to be by a different poet of 
later date, since it appears with other late poems. 

5. Leichaenring, De Metris graecis quaestioruM onomatologicae 

(1888). C. M. D. 

GLYCON (2), sculptor, of Athens ; known from signature 
of Famese Heracles (Winter, KB 333. 4) in Naples. The 
statue was found in ^e baths of Caracalla, and is proved 
by the ancient inscription on another example in 
Florence to be a copy of a Heracles by Lysippus (q.v. 2). 
Nothing in the copy suggests a date later than the first 
century b.c. 

G. Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen (1923), 56. T. B. L. W. 
GLYCONIC, see meire, creek, iii (8). 

GNIPHO, Marcus Antonius, a scholar of the Cicero- 
nian age. He taught in the home of Julius Caesar and 
had a school of his own. His lectures on rhetoric were 
attended by Cicero during his praetorship (66 B.C.). He 
is said (by his pupil Ateius Philologus) to have composed 
only two books De sermone latino ; but there is evidence 
that he wrote a commentary on the Armales of Ennius. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 159. 5; Schanz-Hoaiua, § 195. 3. J. F. M. 
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GNOME (yvwfjLrj). From the root-meaning 'expression 
of opinion' various specialized meanings spring, one of 
which is 'pregnant utterance’, the pithy expression of a 
general thought. The sense is something like 'epigram’ 
fin the commonest modern sense of that word), or, when 
the epigram has become current coin, ‘proverb*. Man 
must have begun to think of gnomes almost as soon as he 
was capable of making general propositions. At any 
rate we meet them on the threshold of Greek literature ; 
for Homer’s auro? yap l<f>iXK€Tai avhpa aihrjpo^ (Od. 
i6, 294) is a gnome. The famous yvwOi aeavrov and 
fiTfhcv dyav arc unsurpassable for brevity. Hesiod is full 
of gnomes, and so, centuries later, is Euripides, in whose 
day the cult of the gnome in intcllectualist circles is 
satirized by Aristophanes (see L. & S., s.v. 
yvcjfioTvncQ), and cognate words). In prose, the gnomic 
tendency is strongly marked in Heraclitus (q.v., and 
e.g. fr. 43), and even more so in Democritus (q.v.). The 
use of the gnome as not merely an ingredient in poetry 
or prose but as a literary form in itself can be traced 
back to Phocylides and Theognis (qq.v.) in the middle of 
the sixth century D.C., and Democritus (c. 460-370 D.C.) 
himself talks of his works as yvujjjLiojv (fr. 35). For the 
collection of gnomic sayings into anthologies, see chreia. 
See also sententia. 

PW, Suppl vi. (1935), pp. 74-90 (Horna and v. Fritz). 

J. D. D. 

GNOSTICISM is a modem term applied to a group of 
sects and theosophical writers, most if not all of whom 
broke with Christianity to set up eclectic systems which 
rivalled Catholicism, not in points of detail, but in their 
total outlook on life. The most important of these 
were Simon Magus, the Ophites, Marcion, Valentinus, 
Basilides, and Mani. Not all Gnostics advocated the 
same varieties of worship, some give no evidence of 
interest in cultus at all ; but many groups formed sects 
of their own, the ceremonies and theology of which were, 
at least in theory, community secrets. 

2. The beginnings of these radical heresies may perhaps 
be seen in Paul’s opponents at Colossae, but the period 
of their greatest success was in the second and third 
centuries a.d. They were disseminated throughout the 
Empire, but exhibit a tendency to rise in and return to the 
Orient. Their imagery and religious temper were 
Oriental, and it is no accident that the first and last of 
the great Gnostics were Simon in Syria and Mani in 
Persia. Their philosophy, however, was Greek, a feature 
characteristic of the Hellenistic cultural tradition of 
which they were the last and most decadent religious 
product. 

3* In the religion of the Hellem’stic age special impor- 
tance was attached to knowledge which enabled men to 
understand and control the forces conditioning their des- 
tiny and to adapt themselves effectively to their demands 
and restrictions. Confidence in the last of the great classic 
epistemologies, that of Chrysippus, was shattered by 
Cameades, and philosophy in the first century B.c. 
entered upon a phase of intuitionism and mysticism, 
playing with various combinations of Platonism and 
Stoicism of whicli the most successful was the system of 
Posidonius. The material and phenomenal worlds were 
connected by a middle ground in which intermediate 
dynamic forces were released in dramatic interplay. 
7 'hcse forces could be unified as the activities of the 
divine mind (logos) to which man had immediate and 
intuitive access, or personalized and imagined as the 
background of cult legends. Plato’s Timaeus and the 
early chapters of Genesis lent themselves easily to this 
treatment and we have examples of non-Christian 
gnosticism in Philo and in Hermetic literature, and 
relatively orthodox Christian parallels in Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. To popular apprehension this 
knowledge was communicated by revelations contained 


in sacred books and dramatized in esoteric rites. The 
books gave accounts of the origin and history of the 
universe and of the life and death of a god who offered 
salvation to his followers ; the rites involved participation 
of the imagination and feelings in the heroic events of 
the god’s career and a share in their supernatural benefits 
which included security (soteria) from the ruthlessness of 
fate and the hostility of demons and men, and the 
assurance of a happy life after death. 

4. To the educated adherents of these cults of salvation 
through knowledge the mythical revelations symbolized 
an abstract philosophy ; to the uneducated they became 
the vehicles of superstition and undisciplined living. 
Astral speculation found a ready reception into this 
mixed world of thought and fancy and Marcus’ euchar- 
istic hocus-pocus, and the text regarded by Dieterich as 
a liturgy of Mithras shows its magical aspects, while an 
inscriptional record of a vision of Mandulis Aion 
strikingly illustrates the underlying zest for revelations. 
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GODS, RIDER-, RIVER-, WIND-, see rider-gods, 

RIVER-GODS, WIND-GODS. 

GOLD (xpuo-os’, aurum). Gold is a rare metal in Greece, 
and the source of the rich treasures found in tombs of 
the Bronze Age (Mycenae, etc.) is unknown. The island 
of Siphnos prospered in the sixth century B.c. by its 
gold production; later the mines were Hooded. Mines 
on Thasos, opened by the Phoenicians, were working in 
Thucydides’ day. Macedonia and Thrace had a large 
auriferous area, where the mines of Mt. Pangaeus were 
working before 500 b.c. More fruitful than the home 
supplies were probably those from overseas. Nearest 
at hand were Mysia, Phrygia, and Lydia; their fame as 
gold-bearing lands is attested by the stories of Midas, 
Croesus, and the river Pactolus. Colchis also furnished 
gold, and Scythians brought supplies from inner Asia. 
Yet there was a scarcity of gold in Greece until the 
conquests of Alexander made available the hoards of 
Persia. 

Early Etruscan tombs show a wealth of gold furniture 
comparable to that of Bronze Age Greece. Traces- of 
early mining are found in several districts of Italy, in 
particular the Pennine Alps. At Rome the metal long 
remained rare ; it probably first became common through 
war indemnities. Under the late Republic and early 
Empire the main source of supply was Spain, where the 
north-west and Baetica yielded immense quantities. 
Gold was also mined in southern France and dredged 
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from rivers in other parts of Gaul ; there are also workings 
in south Wales. After the first century the western gold- 
fields were largely superseded by those of the Balkans, 
Noricum, and Dacia. When the supply from these fell 
off during the third century a shortage of the metal 
appears to have been generally felt. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935). For the technical 
processes involved in making gold jewellery see F. H. Marshall, 
Catalogue of Jewellery in the British Musc'um (igii), Introduction. 

F. N. P. 

GONATAS, Antigonus, see antigonus ii. 

GORDIAN. Gordian I (Marcus Antonius Gordianus), 
Roman emperor, a.d. 238, was descended on his father’s 
side from the Gracchi, while his mother was a relative of 
Trajan. When proconsul of Africa he was at the age of 
eighty-one invited to become emperor by some young 
nobles who had conspired against Maximinus. From a 
mixture of fear and ambition he accepted, and assumed 
his son, Gordian II, as colleague. The Senate and most 
of the European provinces acknowledged him, but 
CapeJlianus, governor of Numidia, rebelled and moved 
on Carthage. Gordian II opposed his legionary army 
with a volunteer militia, and when he was killed his 
father committed suicide after a reign of twenty-two 
days (238). 

Gordian III, son of Gordian Fs daughter Maccia 
Faustina, was, after the murder of Balbinus and Pupienus 
(see BAI.BINUS) in a.d. 238, saluted emperor by the 
Praetorians at the age of 13. The conduct of affairs was 
at first in his mother’s hands, but in 241-4 it passed to 
the praetorian prefect Timesitheus (q.v.). In 242 
Timesitheus accompanied Gordian to the Danube to 
repel an invasion of Goths, and the next year defeated 
the Persians at Rhesaena. But while a campaign against 
Ctesiphon was being planned he died of an illness. In 
his place Gordian appointed an Arab called Philippus, 
who soon showed his imperial aspirations. Profiting by 
a food shortage he appealed to the soldiers who wanted 
a man, not a boy, as their ruler. Gordian was murdered 
at Zaitha in 244 (see philippus i). 

For bibliography see maximinus (1). H. M. D. P. 

GORGIAS (i) of Leontini (c. 483-376 b.c.), sophist 
and rhetor, who won renown at Athens (427) by his 
eloquence, wrote a philosophical treatise, in which he 
despaired of attaining positive knowledge, and then 
devoted himself to revealing the power of Aoyo? and the 
value of artistic form in prose speech. I’he treatise (77. 
(fwacws rj TT. Tov firj ovtos) is lost, but it is known to 
have maintained three theses — that nothing exists ; that 
if anything exists, it is unknowable ; that if anything can 
be known, the knowledge cannot be communicated by 
language. The chief philosophical influences which G. 
came under seem to have been Empedocles and Zeno 
the Eleatic. The eyKcopLiov and IJaXajjLfjdTjs have 

survived, as well as a few fragments of his speeches 
(UvOiKos, ‘OAu/xTrifror, 'EirLTa^Los). He wrote no 
rixvrj, and his teaching is gathered from his writings and 
from the remarks of Plato and others. He aimed at a prose 
which should rival poetry in its effects. Hence his 
advocacy of (i) poetic words, metaphors, coinages, (2) 
figures embodying parallelisms and musical effects (anti- 
thesis, parisosis, paromoiosis, assonance, rhyme), as 
substitutes for metre. He also pointed out the effects 
of propriety, brevity, prolixity (av^rjcrif;), and other 
devices (Kroll, Rhet. § 6). As the founder of artistic 
prose he made the teaching of style an essential part (»f 
rhetoric. 

Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr,^ 2. 271-307. P\V vii. 1598. 

J. W. II. A. 

GORGIAS (2) (ist c. B.C.), Athenian rhetor of Atticist 
tendencies (Sen. Controv. 1.4. 7)» who taught Cicero’s son 
44 B.c.) and wrote 77. ax^fidraiv (lost), which was illus- 


trated by examples drawn from classical and Asiatic 
orators and was translated into Latin (abridged) by P. 
Rutilius Lupus (Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min, 3-21). J. W. H. A. 

GORGO or MEDUSA, a terrible monster in Greek 
mythology. G. was the daughter of the marine deities 
Phorcys and Ceto. She had a round, ugly face, snakes 
instead of hair, a belt of the teeth of a boar, sometimes 
a beard, huge wings, and eyes that could transform 
people into stone. She had t3\'o immortal sisters, who in 
art are also shown in the shape of Gorgons, Sthenno (‘the 
Strong’) and Euryale ('the Wide Leaping’), with whom 
she lived in the far West, where Poseidon loved her. 
Perseus went in search of the G., killed her with the aid 
of Athena, and escaped (Hcs. Theog. 270). The head 
of G. adorned the aegis (q.v.) of Zeus and also that of 
Athena (77 5. 738). From the body of the G. blood 
sprang forth; from one vein blood that Asclepius used to 
revive the dead, from the other blood which he used 
to harm men (Apollod. 3. 120). In the moment of her 
death Gorgo-Medusa gave birth to Pegasus and Chrysaor. 

The myth of Gorgo-Medusa as known in classical 
Greece contained religious and folkloristic elements of 
diverse origin. The head of Gorgo, buried under the 
Agora of Argos (Paus. 2. 21. 5), seems to indicate that 
the Gorgoneion was originally an independent embodi- 
ment of apotropaic power. Medusa again may have been 
originally an independent earth goddess (L, Mai ten, 
JDAI 1914, 184; 1925, 1 21 ff.). In art, Perseus killing 
Gorgo and pursued by Gorgons is a popular subject 
during the archaic period; Gorgo alone, a running 
winged daemon, is also frequently shown, especially in 
Corinthian art. In the Classical period G. is humanized, 
and Hellenistic representations develop a definitely 
beautiful type of head for the dying maiden Gorgo (cf. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 124). Her head always remained a popular 
apotropaic symbol. 

Cl. Hopkins, A J Arch. 1934; H. Desig, Gorgo und Gorgoneion 
(1937); J. M. Woodward, Perseus (1937). G. M. A. H. 

GORTYN, one of the most important towns of Dorian 
Crete, was situated in the southern central plain of the 
island. Many ruins have been excavated, and many 
inscriptions found, among them the famous ‘Code of 
Gortyn’, containing large parts of a supplementary 
codification (probably c. 450 B.c.). It included many 
older laws, or referred to them; some of these are also 
preserved in other inscriptions. The code contains rules 
of civil law only, but some facts of public law are men- 
tioned. The laws, lacking systematic order, deal with 
the family and family-property, with slaves, surety, 
donations, mortgage, procedure in trials, and other 
items. Generally in accordance with what we know about 
early Greek and Indo-European legal usage, the code of 
Gortyn is a mixture of primitive and developed regula- 
tions. Most interesting is the position of the slaves, who 
had certain rights for their protection; they were also 
allowed to have their own property, and even to marr}^ 
free women. There was a clear distinction, especially 
in matters of hereditary right, between family and private 
property. There were detailed and rather liberal regula- 
tions on adoption and sole heiresses. Criminal law was 
still closely connected with family law, but in many cases 
money penalties had replaced previous fonns of punish- 
ment, and frequently the fines were payable to the State. 
Self-defence was forbidden. Wi messes and compurga- 
tors, and the oath of the party, served to establish a case ; 
but the judge decided at his own discretion. On the 
whole, the laws of Gortyn are the most important source 
of pre-Hellenistic Greek law, and reveal rather a high 
standard of juristic conceptions. 

J. Kohler and E. Ziebarth, Das Stadrecht von Gortyn (1Q12); 
R. Dareate, B. Hausaoullier, Th, Rcinach, Reeueil des inscriptions 
juridiques grecques (1891) i, 352 0 . Date: M. Guarducci, Riv. FiL 
Ixvi (1938), 264 ff. V. E. 
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GOTHS, a German tribe which had migrated from its 
original home» G6taland in south Sweden, to the lower 
Vistula by the first century b.c. In the second century 

A. Dp they began to displace tribes farther south, and by 
the third century their advance-guard was settling in 
south-west Russia, whence they transmitted the influence 
of Graeco-Sarmatian culture to the Germanic north 
and west. C. a.d. 238 they began to raid the Roman 
Empire. They harried Greece and Asia Minor as well 
as the Danube provinces; successive emperors failed to 
drive them out until the victories of Claudius Gothicus 
(268-70) stemmed the tide. The division into Ostro- 
goths and Visigoths now began to form; the Visigoths 
made good their hold on a large part of the old province 
of Dacia, and Constantine, after much warfare, made a 
treaty with them. He also refortified the Danube frontier, 
and the peace was maintained in general for thirty-five 
years. Many Goths served with the Roman armies. 
The Ostrogothic kingdom between Dnieper and Don 
became large and powerful under Hermanric (mid-fourth 
century), but was brought to a sudden end by the invasion 
of the Huns (370), and the Ostrogoths were driven in the 
wake of the Visigoths to seek asylum in the Empire. In 
376 the Visigoths had entered Moesia, and in the resul- 
tant war Valens was defeated and slain at Adrianoplc 
(378). 'I'heodosius was able to subdue them, but allowed 
them to remain. Under Alaric they invaded Italy and 
sacked Rome (410); they were finally diverted to Gaul, 
where they founded the kingdom of Toulouse (419) and 
extended their dominion over Spain. The Ostrogoths 
entered Italy later and set up a kingdom under Thcodoric 
(493)' In the middle and later fourth century Chris- 
tianity was penetrating among the Goths, through the 
efforts of missionaries such as Ulfilas, but the majority 
of them embraced Arianism, which embittered their 
subsequent conflicts with the Empire. 

lordanes, de Getis\ Ammiunus; Zosimus. L. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der deutschen Stdmme — Die Ostgermanen* (t 934 )i O. B. 

GRACCHUS (i), Tiberius Sempronius {cos. I 215 

B. C.), curule aedile (216) and magister equitum to 

Junius Pera after Cannae, commanded two legions of 
volones, slaves enrolled after Cannae. As consul he 
thwarted Hannibal at Cumae, as proconsul (214) near 
Beneventum he defeated Hanno who was trying to join 
Hannibal from south Italy. Consul II (213); as pro- 
consul in 212 he was surprised and killed probably in 
Lucania. H. H. S. 

GRACCHUS (2), Tiberius Sempronius, the censor, was 
augur in 204 b.c., accompanied the Scipios to the East 
in 190, negotiating with Philip V, and as tribune at the 
time of the prosecution of L. Scipio saved him from 
imprisonment. Envoy to Greece in 1 85, he became curule 
aedile in 182, and as praetor in 180 succeeded Q. Fulvius 
F'laccus in Spain. Here he completed the reduction of 
the Celtibcrians by systematic operations and a liberal 
settlement (180-179), founding Gracchuris and giving 
peace for a generation. Consul in 177, he ruthlessly 
subjugated Sardinia (cf. Livy 41. 28. 8-10). Censor in 
169, with C. Claudius Pulcher, he intervened in the 
levies, opposed the publicani, and restricted the rights 
of freedmen ; his austerity became famous. He served on 
embassies to the East (165, 161), was again consul (163), 
and died in 154. A man of high character and liberal 
thought, a fine strategist and great colonial governor, he ^ 
dominated the policy of foreign consolidation and 
internal restoration towards the middle of the century. 
He married Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus, and has 
twelve children included Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 

Livy 37. 7; 38. 52 ff. ; 39. 24 and 33; bka. 40-5; Polyb. bka, 25 
and 31-2; Appian, Hisp. 43 ; Gclliua 6. 19; Cicero, ^ov. Com. 8, 18, 
A. Schulten, Numantia i (1914)1 3^9; Lc Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. 1, 
240, 440, 463, 596, 611; J. Carcopino, Autour des Gracques (1928), 
47; A. H. McDonald, ykiS 1938, 163, Cambr. Hist. Journ. 1939, 
i35i J3B; R. M. Geer, TAPA 1938, 381. A. H. McU. 


GRACCHUS (3), Tiberius Sempronius, tribune in 
133 B.C., the great reformer and founder of the party of 
the Populates^ waa the son of Gracchus (2) and of Cor- 
nelia (q.v. 1), and the husband of Claudia, daughter of 
App. Claudius (q.v. 9), cos. 143. Educated, like his 
brother, by Greek philosophers, he was apt to apply 
Greek democratic conceptions and methods in Roman 
politics, just as contemporary Roman jurists introduced 
Greek practices and ideas into the Law. He served 
under his sister's husband, Scipio Aemilianus, at Car- 
thage in 146; as quaestor, in 137, he took part in the 
Numantine War, and after the def^eat of Mancinus (q.v.) 
negotiated terms which the Senate rejected ; hence per- 
haps arose his later bitterness against the Optimates. 
We may trust his brother's testimony that the sight of 
the latifundia (q.v.) of Etruria, on Tiberius* journey to 
Spain, inspired him to proceed with the agrarian scheme 
of C. Laelius 'Sapiens*. 

Tiberius* Agrarian Law aimed at recovering the vast 
tracts of public land from its possessores (each of whom 
could, however, retain 500 iugerOt plus an extra 250 
iugera for each of 2 sons). On the land thus made 
available, poor citizens were to be settled as tenants, 
paying rent to the Treasury. Tiberius this hoped to 
restore the old yeoman-farmer populations which had 
always been the backbone of the Roman aiVnies. The 
board of Illvirs appointed to carry out thigl^ plan con- 
sisted of Tiberius’ father-in-law, Appius Claudius, and 
of the brothers Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. Though 
the proposal roused intense opposition from large land- 
owners, including most of the Senate, it was supported 
by such influential men as the jurist, P. Mucius Scaevola 
{cos. 135) and his brother Crassus Mucianus, Gaius' 
father-in-law. To obtain funds for equipping the new 
settlers Tiberius introduced a plebiscite ordering that 
some part of the legacy of Attains III of Pergamum 
should be devoted to this end; ri'iberius thus invaded 
the Senate's field of financial control and possibly also 
of foreign policy. 

When Octavius (q.v. 2) suddenly vetoed the Agrarian 
Bill, Tiberius created a constitutional crisis by insisting, 
on Greek principles, on the deposition of Octavius. The 
Bill was then passed, but a further crisis followed when 
Tiberius presented himself for re-election as tribune, for 
which there was no recent precedent. Tiberius was 
killed on the day of the elections by his cousin Scipio 
(q.v. 12) Nasica. 

Many of 'riberius* partisans were executed in 132 {see 
POPiLLius laenas) : but the work of the Illvirs continued 
successfully, as is shown by the census-lists. 

Sources: Greenidge and Clav, Sources i-to, cf. P. I). Marsh, 
Hist. Roman Worlds 378-80. Modern works: A. H. J. Greenidge, 
A History of Rome i, cns. 1-5 ; H. Last, CAH ix, ch. 1 ; J. Carcopino, 
Autour des Gracques (1928); G. Cardinali, Studi Graccani (1912); 
D. Kontchalowslu, Rev. historique chii (1926), 161 S, M. H. 

GRACCHUS (4), Gaius Sempronius, husband of 
Licinia (daughter of Crassus Mucianus), was the great 
organizer of the reform-party founded by his elder 
brother Tiberius. He proceeded vigorously, after 
Tiberius* death, with the work of the Agrarian Commis- 
sion; and, returning specially from service in Sardinia, 
was elected tribune for 123 B.c. with a well-prepared 
series of reforms. The exact order of these measures, 
and even their distribution between the years 123 and 
122, is uncertain; but their underlying aim was clearly 
to undermine the Senate's authority by uniting per- 
manently with the plebs the rich business class (later 
known as the Equites). By the Lex Acilia (probably 123) 
the Equites were given control of the jury-courts for res 
repetundae (q.v.); by Gaius* own enactment they were 
favoured by the arrangement that the censors should sell, 
at Rome, the lucrative contracts for the tithes of the 
province of Asia. Gaius also enabled them to enrich 
themselves, while serving the State by their ability^ 
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through contracts for carrying out his big plans for road- 
building in Italy, and for providing warehouses and 
wharves in connexion with his improvement of the 
corn-supply of Rome. Gaius attracted various elements 
among ^e poorer plebeians by providing com at reason- 
able prices, by re-enacting Tiberius’ Agrarian Law 
(restoring the judicial powers which the Illvirs had lost 
in 129), and by a large programme of colonization both 
in Italy and overseas, including Tarentum and Carthage 
(to be named Junonia). A declaratory law was also 
passed (under which Popillius (q.v. 2) was exiled); it 
insisted that capital courts could only be established by 
the people. Gaius, however, was prevented by his 
mother from passing a law, aimed at Octavius (q.v. 2), 
precluding men deprived of office by the people from 
standing for further offices. 

In Gaius’ second tribunate (122) resistance hardened; 
the counter-proposals of Drusus (q.v. i) may have 
attracted the plebs, and the volte-face of Carbo (q.v. i) 
was perhaps symptomatic of a feeling among moderate 
reformers that Gaius’ plans were too revolutionary. The 
most far-reaching (and far-seeing) of Gaius’ proposals, 
in which he followed the aims of Fulvius (q.v. 4) Flaccus 
for the extension of the Roman citizenship to Latins and 
Italians, was not passed; and he failed to obtain re- 
election to a third tribunate. A riot followed, in which 
Flaccus and the extremists carried matters beyond the 
wishes of Gaius himself. The consul Opimius was called 
by the Senate’s Ultimum Decretum^ then first used, to 
defend the State; and Gaius was killed in the struggle. 
The resultant legacy of bitter hatred led directly to the 
violent party-strife of the Marian period — and, in due 
course, to the fall of the Republic. 

Greenidge and Clay, Sources, 19-36. For modcni worlca ace 
above, a.v. cnACCUUS (3), cap. H. Last, CAU ix, ch. a. M. H. 

GRAEGINUS, Julius, quoted by Columella (e.g. i. x. 
14; 4. 3. 6) for his work on vines; probably son of the 
Graecinus addressed by Ovid, Am. 2. 10, Pont, i. 6, and 
father of Julius Agricola (Tac. A/rr. 4), whose name may 
allude to farming tastes. Agricola’s father was executed 
A.D. 39 or 40. J- W. D. 

GRAIAE (Tpaiat), in mythology, daughters of Phorcys 
and Ceto, by name Pemphredo, Dino, and Enyo, sisters of 
the Gorgons (Hes. Theog. 270 ff.) ; they were three (Aesch. 
PV 794 ff.). They are an incarnation of age, grey-haired 
from birth (Hesiod), with one eye and one tooth left 
(Aesch.). Perseus (q.v.) stole their eye and so made 
them tell him the way to the Gorgons (Pherecydes ap. 
Fchol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1515); or threw it away (Aesch. 
ap. [Eratosth.] 22) and left them blind and unable to 
help their sisters. H. J. R. 

GRAM2V1AR, GRAMMARIANS (Greek). Linguistic 
analysis and classification begin, in Greece, with the 
fifth-century sophists. Their phonetic studies are 
reflected in the title of a lost work of Democritus ‘On 
euphonious and cacophonous letters’, and in a fragment 
of Euripides’ Palamedes d(f>wva /cat fxuvovvra avi^afids 
ridels . . . Plato (Cra. 424 c; cf. Tht. 203 b) mentions a 
classification of the alphabetic sounds as (a) voiced (the 
vowels), (6) d(f>wva but not d^Ooyya (the of 

Aristotle), and (c) deffiova /cat dif> 9 oyya (the largest class) : 
the last are the dj(f>wva of the Alexandrians, who followed 
Aristotle in dividing them into Saaia. 0 lA(x, and ti 4 <Ta 
(X ^ K T TT, and y 0 jS), and used av^fpwva (consonants) 
to include both second and third classes, (6) and (r) above. 

2» Plato notices two distinctions of accentual intona- 
tion, ‘acute’ and ‘grave* (Cra. 399 b)» Aristotle also a 
third, intermediate, our circumflex (Poet, x 456 ^ 33 )- Ixi 
Ps.-Arcad. at p. 186 — probably a sixteenth-century 
interpolation — Aristophanes of Byzantium is said to have 
invented signs for the accents (and other marks); but 
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earlier work in this subject was eclipsed by that of 
Aristarchus. 

3* Grammatical classification of words begins with 
Protagoras, who first distinguished yivTi ovofidTWv as 
dppdva, ^ijAea, and orKevrj. A^stotle has the same terms, 
but sometimes uses fierafi; for GKevri, and notes that 
many aKcvri are dppiva or Later, ovherepov 

(neuter^ came into use, and /coivoV (common) was added, 
and iiTiKoivov (i.e. of one gender but used of both sexes). 

4« Plato ( 5 o/>/i. 261 d) makes a practical discrimination 
between examples of two classes of words, p'qfiara and 
dyd/iara, distinguished by their potential functions as 
predications and designations respectively, in a sentence. 
Aristotle (Poet. 20) names and defines o^o/xa, 
cTuySeo/iior, and dpdpov ; but as to the two last the text is 
disputed as to both definitions and examples. These 
four, however, with aroixelov, auAAajSij, Trrdxns, and 
Adyos (composite statement — possibly without verbs) 
Aristotle calls parts of speech. He includes under 
7 TTW(T€is all forms of the noun (which comprises also our 
pronoun, adjective, and adverb) other than the KXrjms, 
our nominative, and all verb-forms except the present 
indicative (prjpia in the narrowest sense). These flexions, 
whether nominal or verbal, have no separate names. 
Subject and predicate are distinguished as vTTOKelpevov 
and KaTrjyoprffievov, 

5. 'I’he stages leading up to Stoic grammar are obscure. 
There is evidence that Chrysippus discriminated rd 
TrpotrrjyopiKa, perhaps as a class of noun. Diogenes 
Babylonius recognized five parts of speech — ^Aristotle^s 
with the addition of Trpoarjyopla (common noun). His 
pupil, Antipater of Tarsus, added a sixth, named by him 
pieaoTrjs (as allied to noun and verb), by others TraySe/CTT^r, 
but excluded from the final Stoic classification, which 
was the same as that of Diogenes. The terminology of 
inflexion — as of most phenomena — was greatly developed 
by the Stoics. In Chrysippus, On the Five Cases, the 
fifth was almost certainly the adverb (cf. Aristotle) ; for 
the Stoics did not reckon the vocative a case. The 
nominative they called opOrj or etjdeia; the others 
(TrAdyiai, oblique) were yeviicrj, indicating a yevos, 
BoTiKrj, used after verbs of giving, and aiTiaTi/o}, 
denoting the alriarov, the result caused. A tense (xpo''o?)f 
present (evecrriLs) or past (Tropc^X^/icVor), might be 
dreXrjs (sometimes called naparariKos), imperfect, or 
TcAeioff (or avvreXiKos), perfect; a past tense might be 
described as dopmros, undefined in respect of this 
distinction. The future tense was named pieXXwv 
(Xpdvos). Predications by finite verbs (KarTjyop'qfiara or 
avfi^dpLara — pijiia being, in contrast, restricted to the 
infinitive) were classified as active (evepyrjTiKaj, passive 
(TTaOr^TiKd, including reflexives, avriTTeTTovOora), and 
ovSerepa (neuter, e.g. JcL) ; or, on another basis, as 
complete (our intransitive) and incomplete (our transitive 
— requiring an object), with other refinements as to 
Trapaavp^Pafiara (e.g. pieXei pLOi). 

6. From their predecessors the Alexandrians adopted 
dyo/ia (but not, as an independent part of speech, 
TTpocrqyopla), prjpia, (TvvBecrp.os, and dpdpov ; also the adverb 
(including our interjections), under a name, iTrLppr)p.a, 
the history of which is obscure. To these they added 
dvTcovvpla (personal and possessive pronouns only) and 
rrpodeuis — a term which Chrysippus used, but in what 
sense does not appear; the later Stoics had a class of 
npoderiKoi crvvSeofioi. The eighth part was created by 
separating the fierox^i (participle) from the verb; and 
some proposed, in vain, to give the infinitive and posses- 
sive adjective a like status. These eight were known to 
Aristarchus, and were standardized by the text-book of 
his pupil, Dionysius (q.v. 16) Thrax. 

7. Systematic syntax made little progress until the 
first century A.D. (see habron and theon i): the next 
century saw, however, the great and original work of 
Apollonius (q.v, 1 5) Dyscolus. 

2 
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For the history of kindred studies, see glossa (creek) 
and ETYMOLOGY. 

' J. E. SandyB, Hist, of Class. Schol. i (1903); L. Lersch, op. cit. 
(1838-41, unreliable); H, SteinthaJ, Geschichie d. Sprachtoissenschaft 
b. d. Gr. und R 6 mem (no index); Chnst-Schmid-Stfihlin. The 
moat imporrant Greek grammarians have been, or are to be, 
publiahed in Teubncr’a Grammatici Graeei and Lexicographi Graeci. 

P. B. R. F. 

GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Latin). The Ro- 
mans* interest in formal grammar was stimulated, even 
if not first aroused, by Crates of Mallos (r. 169 B.c.). 
The Greek influence on Roman grammatical theory was 
permanent and is clearly indicated by the Latin termino- 
logy, c.g. casus (TTTwms), accentus (TrpocrwSta), coniugatio 
(avlvyla). It was the doctrines of the Stoic scholars of 
Pergamum in their Teyyr] Trepl if>oivr\s (a part of the theory 
of dLoXeKTLKTj)^ and not (as is sometimes asserted) the 
work of Dionysius Thrax, which afforded the model for 
Roman grammatical treatises. The short school gram- 
mar, no less than the large comprehensive expositions, 
had three essential sections : (a) on vox^ littera, syllaba, 
with an introduction defining ars and ars grammatica\ 
(6) on the parts of speech with details of declensions, 
conjugations, etc. ; (c) on the vitia and virtutes orationis. 
When fully expanded, section (b) treated each of the 
eight partM orationis according to their accidentia: thus, 
nouns (including adjectives) were subdivided according 
to qualitas {propria or appcllativa), genus (= gender), 
figura {simplex or compositaj as felix : infelix), numerus, 
and casus verbs according to qualitas (as perfectat 
inchoativa, etc.), genus {activum, passivum^ neutrum, 
deponens), figura {simplex or composita)^ persona^ numerus, 
modus, tempus, coniugatio. Section {c) included discus- 
sions of barbarisrnus, soloecisrnus, cetera vitia (e.g. pleonas- 
mus, tapinosis), tropi (e.g. metaphora, onomatopoeia), 
metaplasmus, schemata lexeos, and schemata dianoeas. 
Syntax was treated incidentally in sections (a) and (6), 
but sometimes (as in Priscian) a further section de con- 
structione was appended. 'The later grammars frequently 
included other sections: de orthographia, de dijjerentiis, 
de idiomatibus {i.e. divergencies between Greek and Latin 
usage, c.g. sequor te : ool cnofiat), de metris (in which all 
metres were frequently derived by additio and detractio 
from the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter); 
but these topics were often the subjects of separate 
treatises. 

2. Interest in grammatical matters is first attested in 
the ninth book of Lucilius. In the second century D.c. 
Aelius Stilo, in the first century B.c. Gnipho, Opilius, 
Cosconius, Ateius, Nigidius Figulus, and Santra are 
known as writers on grammar; but it is Varro*s gram- 
matical system (included in bk. i of his lost Libridiscipli- 
narum and implicit in his De Ling. Lat.) which is the 
earliest we can reconstruct with any fullness. He 
distinguished only four parts of speech : nouns (including 
adjectives and pronouns), verbs, participles, and particles 
(including adverbs). The genitive, dative, and ablative 
cases he called casus patricus, casus dandi, and casus 
sextus (the last of which persisted for centuries alongside 
of ablativus); and nouns he grouped according to the 
ending of the nominative singular. The terms declinatio 
and modus were apparently not used by him, nor were the 
conjugations clearly defined. 

3. No complete grammatical work of the first century 
A.D. is extant (if we except tlie very interesting sketch in 
Quintilian i. 4-8), but the Ars of Remmius Palaemon, 
known to Quintilian and quoted by later writers, was 
clearly a work of great importance. Planned on a large 
scale, it brought a new clarity into grammatical exposi- 
tion. The eight parts of speech are now satisfactorily 
differentiated, the ending of the genitive singular be- 
comes the basis for classification into declensions, and 
the four conjugations (I, II, III correpta. III producta 
[= IV]) are distinguished by the final syllable of the 


second person singular present active indicative. F uxther* 
more, ^e practice of illustrating points by quotations 
from standard authors is firmly established. 

4 . Except for the De Orthographia of Velius Longus 
and a similar work of Terentius Scaurus, nothing remains 
of second-century a.d. grammatical work, though both 
these writers, like Flavius Caper, seem to have written 
comprehensive grammars. Of the third-century writers, 
Julius Roman us is known only by fragments, and the 
relatively short work of his contemporary Sacerdos 
(which omits the vitia et virtutes orationis and includes 
a section on metre) remains as our oldest extant Latin 
grammar. Possibilities of originality and innovation 
were apparently exhausted by the fourth century ; 
for, apart from short grammars of the school-book type 
(c.g. Aelius Donatus), authors either boldly copied out 
with minor modifications large sections of their predeces- 
sors* work (e.g. Charisius) or fashioned a minute mosaic 
of borrowed phrases and ideas (e.g. Diomedes) ; in either 
case they achieved a fictitious novelty by their combina- 
tion of sources and their illustrative quotations. To this 
century belong, besides those mentioned, Albinus, 
Cominianus, Marius Victorinus, Servius (who expanded 
the ars of Donatus), and the bilingual Dositneus. From 
the fifth century have been preserved tfce treatises 
of Asmonius, Cledonius, Consentius, Phocas,\Pompeius, 
and Rufinus, none of which is of major irfiportance; 
but the early sixth century witnessed the publication of 
the vast grammar of Priscian (in eighteen books) which 
remained a standard work of reference for grammatical 
matters in the Middle Ages. 

H. Keil (and others), Grammatici Lafini, 8 vols. (1855-78), con- 
tains all the extant treatises of third to sixth centuries A.D. (but fur 
Charisiua the standord ed. is now that of Karl llarwick, 1925; for 
Dositheus, that of J. Tolkichn, 1913); G. Furiaioli, Grammaticaf 
Homanae Fragmenta (1907), gives the remains of Republican ond 
early Imperial grammarians. A. Gucleman, s.v. ‘Grammatik’ in 
FW\ K. Barwick, Hemmius Falaemim und die rihmsche ars grammatiia 
(1922; = Philologm^ suppl. XV, ii), especially pp. 215-68; J. E. 
Sandy s, History of Classical Scholarship i* (1906). J. F. M. 

GRA2V1MATEIS, secretaries, of various kinds ; generally 
not responsible magistrates, though like them elected 
(mostly by lot), and serving for a year only. They are 
found in most Greek States (sometimes called ypappLari- 
oral or ypa^cts'). In Athens the grammateus of the 
Boule was, until c. 367 B.C., an elective official; but he 
served for a prytany only. After this the Boule had two 
secretaries, both elected by lot (but not from the hou- 
leutae) and serving for one year. The ypap,p.aT€vs Trj^ 
PovXrjs performed the general secretarial duties. The 
ypapp^arevs Kara irpuTaveiav supervised the copying, 
registering, and preserving of all State documents, and 
(at first) arranged for their publication when this was 
ordered; his name was normally put at the head of a 
published document as a guarantee of its accuracy. The 
ypappareifs rw brjp.cp or rijs ttoXcws read out dispatches, 
etc., to the Ecclesia. The prytaneis (q.v.) also had a 
grammateus (one of their own number); and collegiate 
magistracies, as the Eleven, the Hellenotamiai, the Thes- 
mothetai, had theirs — the last chosen from the phyle not 
represented by the nine archons, and performing some 
duties for his phyle. 

A more important official, though serving for a year 
only, was the ypap,p.aT€vs rov kolvov or rwv avvebpwv 
of Federal States, such as the Aetolian and Achaean 
Leagues. He generally ranked next after the higher 
military officers. A. W. G. 

GRAMMATICUS in rhetoric has a wider meaning 
than ‘grammarian’, and implies a professor of literature, 
who carried on the elementary work of the litterator and 
trained a student for advanced rhetoric or even trenched 
on its province (Quint. Inst. 2. i. 4-6). The Greek 
ypap^pLOTiKos supplanted the Latin litteratusi gramma- 
tici were poetarum explanatores (Cic. Div. 1 . 116) and 
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expounders of a still more extensive field of knowledge 
(Cic. De Or. 187). Suetonius {Gram. 4) gives an in- 
structive summary. See education, III. 3. J. W. D. 

GRANIUS LICINIANUS wrote a handbook of Roman 
history in annalistic arrangement going back ultimately 
to Livy, but including antiquarian material, e.g. signs 
and wonders, anecdotes, and curiosities. The remains, 
preserved in a London palimpsest, come from bks. 
26 (?), 28, 33 (?), 36, referring to events of 165, 105, 
78 B.c. The work, which shows archaism in style, an 
interest in Sallust, and the aim of school use, was written 
after Hadrian’s completion of the Olympieum in Athens, 
and may be Antonine in date. 

Editions: G. Csmozzi (igoo); M. Flemiach (1Q04). O. Dieck- 
mann, De Gran. Lie. fonttbus et auctoritate (1896); M. Flemisch, 
Gran. Lie. (1898). A. H. McD. 

GRAPHE (ypat^Tj) in Athenian practice was a public 
suit in which the plaintiff could be a volunteer (o 
^ovXofxevos), whereas in a private suit (Siterj) no one but 
the party concerned could be plaintiff. The injured 
party could always bring a criminal action in his own 
behalf. The designation indicates that the indict- 

ment was written, while a hiicrj was initiated orally. 
A plausible reason for this distinction is that commonly 
the plaintiff was a stranger whose name should be 
recorded at the inception of the prosecution. The ypa<j>i) 
w^as doubtless a device of Solon (G. Calhoun, Growth of 
Criminal Law (1927), 104). When the court fixed the 
penalty (dyojv TLfjLrjTo^) a second trial was held forthwith 
to decide between the penalty asked by the plaintiff and 
that suggested by the defeated defendant. R. J. D. 

GRAPHE PARANOMON {ypa<f>^ irapavopnov) was an 
action at law which might be taken under the Athenian 
democracy in order to annul a resolution of the Boule or 
Ecclcsia, on the ground that it contravened an existing 
statute, or that it had been passed by an improper 
procedure. It was usually directed against the person 
who had moved the resolution or had put it to the vote, 
and the dicastcry which tried the case might impose 
upon him any penalty at its discretion. After the lapse 
of twelve months from the passing of the resolution, an 
action might no longer be taken against the mover or the 
presiding magistrate, but the measure itself might be 
submitted to a dicastery for confinnation or annulment; 
in this case the Ecclcsia appointed advocates (auvSwcoi) 
to plead in its defence. The date at which the Graphe 
Paranomon was instituted is uncertain: it is first men- 
tioned in connexion with the Revolution of the Four 
Hundred (41 1 b.c.). In the fourth century it was 
frequently used as a means of obstruction by rival 
politicians ; but it probably served a useful purpose as a 
check upon precipitate action by the Boule or Ecclesia. 

M. C. 

GRATIAE, see charites. 

GRATTIUS ‘FALISCUS’ (less correct 'Gratius’, 
Buecheler, Rh. Mus. xxxv ( 1 880), 407 : CIL vi, 1 9-1 1 7 ff. ; 
his connexion with Falerii, based on 1. 40 and the epithet 
*Faliscus* reported from a lost MS., arc not universally 
accepted), Augustan poet contemporary with Ovid before 
A.D. 8 {Pont. 4. 16. 34), has left one work in about 540 
hexameters, the Cynegetica. In it he treats of the chase 
and especially the management of dogs for hunting. It 
is difficult to decide whether he owes anything to Xeno- 
phon (or pseudo-Xenophon) and Plutarch ; for his list of 
breeds of dogs he may have used an Alexandrian source. 
The Latin influence most operative upon him is that of 
Virgil’s Georgies; borrowings from the Aeneid arc less 
certain. Authorities differ as to his influence on the 
similar poem by Ncmesianus, third century See 
DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN. 


The earlier part of lus work, after a proem, deals with 
equipment for capturing game (nets, snares, spears, and 
arrows); the remaining and longer part (150-541) deals 
with huntsmen, dogs, and horses. Here, the allotment of 
nearly 300 lines to dogs (their breeding, points, and 
ailments) justifies his title. Fortunately for a reader’s 
interest, G. diversifies his theme by the introduction of 
episodes. There is pleasant relief in these digressions — 
a eulogy on the chase, the accounts of two clever hunts- 
men (Dercylus and, considerably later, Hagnon), the 
homily on the deleterious effects of luxurious fare on 
human beings (somewhat amusingly juxtaposed with 
plain feeding for dogs), and two descriptive passages, a 
Sicilian grotto and a sacrifice to the huntress deity Diana. 
The concluding portion on horses is mutilated. Good 
scholars have praised the elegance of Grattius* hexa- 
meters; his alliterations may imply imitation not only 
of Virgil but of earlier Latin poets. 

Bibt.iograpiiy 

Texts. M. Haunt, Ovidii Halieutica, Gratii et Nemesiani 
Cynegetica (1888); E. Baehrena, PLM 1 (1898); G. Curcio, Poet 
Lat. Mtn. (1902) ; J. P. Postgace, CPL ii (1905) ; F. Vollmer, PLM 
ii. I (1911). 

Commentary. P. J. Enk, Gratii Cynegeiicon quae iuperiunt 
(prolcg. etc.; 1918). 

Thanslation. J. Wight Duff and A. M. Duff in Minor 
Latin Poets (Loeb, 1935; with text, introd,, bibliography). 

Special Studies. M. Fiegl, Des Gr. Cynegetica^ seme VorgSnger 
u. seine Nachjolger (iSgo) ; F. Vollmer, PIF, s.v. J. W. D. 

GREECE {Geography^. Greece constitutes, in regard 
to its land-forms, the terminus of the central mountain 
structure of southern Europe. From the central Alps 
a southern extension of mouiitain ridges, the Dinaric 
Alps, runs south-east; over the Greek frontier Mt. 
Olympus and the main range of Pindus and the central 
Greek mountains that divide P-pirus from Thessaly 
constitute the concluding portion of this Dinaric Alpine 
projection. The three prongs of the Peloponnese are 
its final terminations, except where it emerges again as 
the island of Crete and swings due eastwards to link up 
with the Taurus range in Anatolia. Crete is definitely 
the end of the curve of this submerged mountain ridge, 
for the depth of water on the south side of Crete is the 
greatest in the Mediterranean (2,000 fathoms to the 
west and 1,350 to the east). The Cyclades are the emer- 
gent subsidiary and minor peaks of the sunken mountain 
terminus. It seems that the whole southern extension 
of this main mountain mass acquired an inclination on 
the south that led to its submergence. There is no high 
ground in Africa which resumes the system. Asia Minor 
is largely independent of this main structure, belonging 
as it does to the Asiatic systems, which run mainly 
west-east. The Aegean probably formed a depression 
in the land between Greece and Asia Minor. 

2. Geologically, Greece is composed of rocks mainly 
Tertiary, consisting principally of grey-blue limestone. 
In places Cretaceous formations are known, as in Crete 
and Cephalonia, where a soft yellow rock prevails. 
Granite emerges in certain places such as Delos, or on 
the Thracian coast. The blue limestone mountains have, 
in some places, been metamorphosed under great pres- 
sure into crystalline forms, and the upper parts of many 
mountains and islands are thus of marble. Thasos in 
the north, Paros and Naxos in the Cyclades, and Mt. 
Pentelicus at Athens were all sources of white marble. 
Coloured marbles are found at Tenos in tlie Cyclades 
(red), at Skyros (variegated), Euboea (green striated), 
and Thessaly {verde antico). These were always sources 
of income to Greece. Some mountains, like Mt. Hymet- 
tus, are only partly metamorphosed, and consist of grey 
marble with a slight crystalline structure. 

3. The soil of Greece is mostly rich in iron and red- 
dish, consisting of decomposed limestone. It is good for 
vines and olives, but inferior for crops, which require a 
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blacker and more carbonized earth. The only exceptions 
are the volcanic regions, such as Thera and Melos; an 
active volcano in the former and an extinct or dormant 
volcano in the latter have provided a very rich soil. 

4 * In almost all regions of Greece the heavy winter 
rainfall washes down earth to the lower parts of the 
mountains, but also washes away in the rivers much earth 
from the plains. This steady process of enrichment and 
denudation almost balances, though the plains often 
suffer undue erosion. This is particularly evident north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, where the rivers wash down an 
enormous silt to the sea. The Alpheus in the Pelopon- 
nese also heavily denudes the valleys of Arcadia. The 
Achelous in the north is its equivalent. 

5. The principal centres of extensive cultivation in 
Greece are few. The plain of Thessaly is by far the largest 
and richest. The Spercheus valley north of Thermopylae 
and the Cephisus valley and plain in Boeotia are the only 
cultivable land in central Greece. In the west the plain 
of Ambracia and the southern parts of Acamania are 
cultivable. In Attica the plains of Eleusis and Athens, 
and the Mesogaia, provide an arable area, but insufficient 
for the inhabitants. In Peloponnesus the plain of Elis is 
rich, and the coastal fiatlands of Messenia productive, 
and small areas of fairly good land lie behind the modem 
Kalamata, in the Vale of Sparta, and in the Argolid. 
But without proper irrigation all these tend to become 
barren. In comparison the coastal plains of Asia Minor 
are unbelievably fertile and well watered. The wealth 
of the Ionian cities was due to the wider extent of culti- 
vable land and to its essential excellence. 

6. Mountains in Greece are not high, the highest 
being Olympus, about 9,000 feet. Nowhere is there 
permanent snow except in the unlit valleys of the highest 
mountains, and even Olympus is clear of snow by August. 
The rivers mostly run dry, or nearly so, in summer. The 
northern rivers, the Vardar, the Strymon, and the Hebrus, 
are deep and constant. To the south only the Peneus, 
the Alpheus in Peloponnesus, and the Cephisus in 
Boeotia are non-periodic. 

7. Gicece is thus essentially a land where life is 
organized on the periphery of mountain masses and on 
the coast, so that sea communication is essential for 
survival. An inter-island life developed and is continued 
to-day with hardly any change in its main economy. 
Ancient modes of life can therefore be closely compared 
with modern. Greek colonization is the essential con- 
sequence of a rise in population in a land where the 
limits of possible population are quite clearly defined. 

S. Casson, Ancient Greece (1922); Y. B6quignon, Gr^ce (Guides 
Joanne, 1935): C. Bursian, Geograohie von Griechenland (1862-72); 
C. Neumann and J. Partach, Physinalische Geographic von Griechen- 
/and (1885). S. C. 

GREECE (History)* I. Greek history is generally taken 
to begin at the point when the northern invasions which 
broke down the prehistoric civilization of Greece came 
to an end, and when the colonization of the west coast 
of Asia Minor, partly by refugees from the northern 
invaders, and partly by the invaders themselves, was 
completed (roughly c. looo b.c.). The elements out of 
which the Greek people of historic times was composed 
were now all assembled in Greece, and an age of migra- 
tions was followed by a period of settlement. 

In the first stage of the period of settlement the Greeks ^ 
(as the inhabitants of Greece may henceforth be called) 
lived in village communities and were bound together by 
a loose tribal organization. Within each tribal State a 
hereditary king (PaaiXcvs) discharged the functions of a 
war-lord and chief priest, and exercised a voluntary 
jurisdiction (see also monarchy). A nobility, consisting 
of the chief landowners of the community, advised the 
king in council (yepovala). The common people were 
occasionally convened in a folk-moot (ayopa, e/cxAiyota), 
but this assembly carried less weight than the Council of 


Nobles. The details of early tribal organization are very 
imperfectly known, and the relations of the tribe to its 
sub-groups, the phyle, pkratria^ and genot (qq.v,), are 
uncertain. But it is clear that the authority of ^e tribal 
kings was precarious, despite their hereditary position 
and their claim to divine descent, and that they lacked 
the power to suppress private warfare within the com- 
munity. For this reason, and because of the prevalence 
of in ter- tribal wars and forays, life in the early period 
of settlement remained very insecure, and the founda- 
tions for a high civilization had not yet been laid. 

II. In the eighth century a new turn was given to 
Greek history by the growth of cities, which in most 
parts of Greece replaced the village as the ordinary unit 
of settlement (see polis, synoecismus). The early Greek 
cities were mostly situated on an easily defensible site, 
at some distance from the sea, and their original purpose 
was to provide security against raiders and pirates ; but 
the convenience of towns as centres of government was 
soon recognized, and the city-state came to replace the 
tribal State in most parts of the Greek world. In some 
districts, as in Attica and Laconia, one city (Athens, 
Sparta) absorbed an entire tribal State or Kveral such 
States, and controlled a territory of a thousand square 
miles. More commonly the tribal State wai split into 
several city-states, each of which, as a rule; had only 
some hundred square miles attached to it and counted 
not more than five thousand citizens. 

Between 750 and 500 b.c. another movement of popula- 
tion took place, which led to the foundation of numerous 
Greek colonies in the north Aegean area, in the Black 
Sea district and its approaches, in Cyrenaica, Sicily 
and south Italy, and at other isolated points of the 
Mediterranean lands (see colonization, creek). This 
colonial expansion, which probably had its chief cause 
in the scantiness of cultivable land in Greece proper, 
but was partly due to political discontents and the grow- 
ing pains of the city-state (see below. III), was the other 
main event of early Greek history. It gave the Greek 
people a large frontage on the Mediterranean seaboard, 
it provided them with a sufficiency of land, and it 
stimulated their industry and commerce. But the 
colonies, with rare exceptions, became fully independent 
States, and the consequent large increase in the number 
of these complicated the problem of Greek political 
union. 

III. In the meantime, and partly as a result of the 
colonial movement, the internal development of the 
city-states proceeded at a rapid, and sometimes at a 
revolutionary, rate. The government of the cities was 
in the first instance monarchical ; but after 700, and almost 
universally before 500, the city-kings were supplanted 
by the nobles, who combined their forces against the 
monarch (see aristocracy). The aristocracies abolished 
the right of private war and compelled the reference 
of disputes to their courts of law; but they incurred 
unpopularity by using their power to exploit and in some 
cases to enslave the peasantry. 

With the growth of industry and commerce the ascen- 
dancy of the nobles was challenged by a new class of 
artisans and traders, and was undermined by a loss of 
solidarity among the ruling class. In some towns the 
ensuing struggle between nobles and commons ended 
in a peaceful compromise, like the Conflict of the Orders 
at Rome ; in others the aristocracies were forcibly ejected 
from power, and were replaced by tyrannies (q.v.) 
exercising autocratic rule. The tyrants generally sought 
to conciliate the commons and introduced a more enter- 
prising government. They adorned their cities with 
public buildings, they patronized art and literature, they 
entered foreign alliances and carried out schemes of 
colonization. But it was never long before they became 
‘tyrannous’ in the modem sense and succumbed to a 
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counter-revolution. The first tyranny was set up (at 
Sicyon) c. 650; by 500 this form of government had 
almost everywhere been abolished. 

After the fall of the tyrants most Greek cities reverted 
to some form of government by a privileged class, for 
which the magistracies and the seats on the Council 
were reserved (see oligarchy). But these oligarchies 
were based on wealth rather than on birth, so that en- 
riched families could from time to time bring fresh blood 
into the ruling class ; and in some cities they allowed the 
commons an ultimate control over the affairs of State. 
This control was exercised by an Ecclesia (q.v.), which 
usually obtained the right of deciding important issues 
like those of peace and war, and sometimes also elected 
the magistrates and revised their judgements on appeal. 
By 500 most of the Greek cities had established a strong 
but responsible government, and one which gave the 
ordinary citizen a sufficient share in the affairs of State 
to draw him out and make him a keen student of politics. 

IV. But the patriotism which the city-states fostered 
was apt to become perverted. Participation by the com- 
mons in political affairs whetted their appetite for a larger 
share of power, which the ruling class was reluctant to 
concede. A perpetual conflict thus arose between 
democratic and oligarchic parties within each city, and 
feeling at times rose so high that democrats would use 
armed force to overthrow the oligarchs, and vice versa. 
The history of many city-states was therefore punctuated 
with revolutions, in which now one party and now the 
other killed its opponents and confiscated their property. 
Although stasis (party rancour) was vigorously denounced 
by the best Greek minds, it went on asserting itself so 
long as the Greeks retained their political freedom. 

Again, the legitimate pride which the Greeks felt in 
their cities was apt to degenerate into aloofness or even 
hostility in their relation to other towns. It is true that 
by 600 the Greeks had become conscious of their common 
nationality; the poetry of Homer, religious institutions 
such as the oracle of Delphi and the athletic festival at 
Olympia, and increasing contacts between themselves 
and non -Greek peoples, had made the Greeks aware of 
their common culture, and they had accordingly applied 
to themselves the national name of ‘Hellenes*. I'he 
recognition of Greek nationality also brought with it the 
beginnings of political co-operation. Cities sometimes 
facilitated mutual commerce by means of consuls (see 
PROXENOl), or by entering into treaties for the peaceful 
regulation of trade disputes (see svmdola); they occa- 
sionally referred disputes of a territorial or political 
character to a third city for arbitration (q.v.); and in a 
few cases they combined into a rudimentary federation 
(see FEDERAL STATES). But more substantial progress 
towards political union was hindered by the geographical 
barriers which divide Greece internally, and more 
especially by an exaggerated municipal pride, which 
insisted that each city should possess not only the 
right to make its own laws and administer its internal 
affairs (see autonomy), but complete and sovereign 
independence. 

V. The more usual method of settling political dis- 
putes was therefore a resort to war. The inter-city wars 
of the Greeks, it is true, ^ere fought under certain decent 
conventions (see war, rules of), and seldom resulted in 
heavy casualties ; but they kept alive ill-feeling and created 
‘hereditary enemies’. 

The only practical remedy for this state of things was 
that one city should outstrip all the others in power and 
use its strength to enforce a general peace, in the same 
way as the ‘pax Romans ’ was subsequently established 
by Rome. By 500 two such potential leaders of a united 
Greece had emerged, Sparta and Athens. Of these two 
States Sparta had undergone a development which was 
almost unique among the Greek cities. In order to keep 


down its serf population (see helots), it had constituted 
itself as a totalitarian military State, whose citizens gave 
their W'hole time to training for war. But the Spartan 
army developed from a means of defence into an instru- 
ment of conquest. By 500 the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus had been brought together in a permanent military 
alliance under Spartan control (see Peloponnesian 
league), and all Greece recognized in Sparta the pre- 
destined hegemon or war-leader in the event of national 
danger. 

Athens had a more normal development, except that it 
made slow progress until 600 and then went ahead rapidly. 
It possessed large natural assets — rich silver-mines (see 
laurium), clay beds and marble quarries, and a capacious 
and centrally situated harbour (see Piraeus). In the 
sixth century its tyrant Pisistratus (q.v.) fostered its 
material development; its legislators Solon and Cleis- 
thenes (qq.v.) gave it a constitution which conferred 
large political powers upon the common people and 
strengthened their public spirit. Finally, Themistocles 
(q.v.) provided it with a war-fleet far surpassing that of 
any other Greek city. 

VI. The political development of the Greek people 
and its colonial expansion were favoured by the absence 
of any foreign pressure upon it during its early history. 
But after 650 a regrouping of foreign Powers to east 
and west checked its expansion and endangered its 
independence. Between 650 and 550 the Greeks of Asia 
Minor were attacked, and for lack of any conceited 
resistance were subdued one by one, by the kings of 
Lydia. Soon after 550 they were absorbed with the rest 
of the Lydian kingdom into the empire of Persia, and an 
attempt at rebellion on their part in 499-493 (the 
‘Ionian Revolt’) was suppressed. The Persians followed 
up their victories in Asia by invading the Greek main- 
land in 490 and again in 480-479. 'I’he former expedi- 
tion, which was aimed primarily at Athens, was beaten 
off single-handed by the Athenians at Marathon. In the 
second invasion King Xerxes brought to Greece an army 
and fleet of unprecedented size, but had to face a coali- 
tion of Greek States under Spartan leadership. He 
overran Greece as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, but his 
navy was eventually defeated at Salamis, and his land 
forces at Plataea. During the next thirty years (478-449) 
the Athenians led the Aegean Greeks in a counter- 
attack which resulted in the liberation of the Asiatic 
Greeks (see Persian wars). 

In the western Mediterranean the Carthaginians op- 
posed further Greek expansion after 600 ; by 500 they had 
almost confined the Greek colonists to Sicily and southern 
Italy, and in 480 they made a determined attempt to 
conquer all Sicily. The Sicilian Greeks, who had been 
forcibly united under the rule of a military tyrant, Gelon 
(q.v.) of Syracuse, beat off tliis attack, but they did not 
recover any of the lost ground in the west. 

VII. The Greeks ever after regarded their victory in 
the Persian Wars as their greatest national achievement. 
They rightly emphasized the superiority of morale which 
they, as a self-governing people, had shown over the 
subjects of the Persian autocrat; but they did not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the important part which unity of 
command on the Greek side had played, and they did not 
adequately recognize the need of continued co-operation, 
or at least of the avoidance of further inter-city warfare. 
It is true that the Athenians induced most of the Aegean 
Greeks (including the Asiatic Greeks whom they had 
freed from Persia) to enter into a permanent alliance 
(the Delian League, q.v.), whose object was to maintain 
a durable peace on the Greek seas. Though the Athen- 
ians presently gave grounds for complaint to their allies 
by needless interference in their internal affairs, the 
Delian League, while it lasted, was the chief stabilizing 
agency in Greek politics. At the same time the Athenians, 
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under the guidance of PericJes (q.v.), carried out a series 
of bold constitutional experiments, by which almost the 
entire administration of the city was placed in the hands 
of the common people. As the pioneer of democracy, 
Athens became the rallying-point of the many Greek 
cities in which the democratic movement was gaining 
strength at this time. After the Persian Wars, moreover, 
Athens acquired commercial supremacy in the Greek 
world and was becoming its intellectual centre. The 
city was now marked out as the future leader of Greece. 

In the meantime Sparta had been content to revert to 
its former position as head of the Peloponnesian League, 
and offered no sustained opposition to the growth of 
Athenian power. But in 431 the two chief cities of 
Greece were involved through a series of small incidents 
in a war that drew in behind them the greater part of the 
Greek world {see Peloponnesian war). In this Greek 
‘World War*, which lasted twenty-seven years, the 
Athenians threw away the advantage of a stronger fleet 
and greater financial resources in ill-advised adventures. 
In the later stages of the conflict they also had to contend 
with Persia, which gave the Spartans support, on condi- 
tion of receiving back the Asiatic Greeks. The war 
therefore ended in a decisive defeat for Athens. 

VIII. The hegemony of Greece was now resumed by 
the Spartans, who had acquired control, by conquest or 
alliance, over most of the mainland and the Aegean area. 
But the benefits of the Spartan peace were, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, outweighed by the harshness of Sparta’s 
dominion over them, for the Spartans now made a 
general practice of imposing unwelcome oligarchic 
governments upon them, and enforced their authority 
in many towns by means of garrisons. In 395 the next 
four strongest States in Greece, Argos, Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes, combined in an attempt to shake off the 
Spartan yoke, and they received support from the 
Persians, whom the Spartans had offended by going 
back on their bargain about the Greek cities of Asia. 
Eventually the Spartans won back the Persians to their 
side by fulfilling their previous compact, and by the 
‘King’s Peace’ of 386 they confirmed their hold upon 
the Greeks of the mainland. But by repeating their 
former political mistakes they provoked fresh rebellions, 
and in 371, at the battle of Leuctra, they sustained a 
resounding defeat at the hands of a Hieban general 
named Epaminondas (q.v.), who greatly improved upon 
the conventional Greek tactics. In the general uprising 
that followed this defeat Sparta finally lost her ascen- 
dancy, both in the rest of Greece and in Peloponnesus. 
The Thebans, however, made but a half-hearted attempt 
to substitute their dominion for that of Sparta, and in the 
peace settlement of 361 they reverted to the principle 
of autonomy for all the mainland cities, and hegemony 
for none. In the meantime the Athenians had enrolled 
some of the Aegean Greeks in a second maritime con- 
federacy, but this always lacked vitality and by 350 it 
was visibly falling to pieces. 

IX. In the fourth century Persia, though still alert 
to snatch advantages from Greek disunion, no longer 
had the strength or the will to undertake a new invasion 
of Greece. In the west the Carthaginians persisted in 
their attempts to conquer Sicily, but the Greeks in that 
island were saved in spite of themselves by a succession 
of fresh tyrants in Syracuse, who forcibly rallied the other 
cities and beat off several Carthaginian attacks {see 
DIONYSIUS I ; AGATIIOCLES). 

But to the north of Greece, where weak tribal mon- 
archies had kept each other in play since the beginnings 
of Greek history, a new conquering power arose in 359, 
when Philip II (q.v.) of Macedon created a centralized 
realm and trained up an army which was more than a 
match for the Greek hoplites {see war, art of). Against 
the encroachments of Philip the Greeks offered no 


combined resistance, until the Athenian orator Demos- 
thenes (q.v.) brought about a coalition of Athens, Thebes, 
and a few other cities. But the scratch force which the 
allies put into the field was irretrievably defeated by 
Philip at the battle of Chaeronea (338), and the Greek 
homeland now accepted his rule. The Macedonian 
king used his authority to impose upon the Greeks a 
federal union which obliged them to settle their dis- 
putes in future by arbitration in place of war, and to send 
delegates to a regular Hellenic parliament at Corinth, 
l^hough nominally the Greek confederacy was on a basis 
of alliance with Macedon, in fact Philip, who kept 
garrisons at Corinth and other key points of Greece, 
could dictate his terms to it, and he had himself appointed 
captain-general of a national Greek army which was to 
co-operate with the Macedonians in an attack upon 
Persia. 

X. By the sudden death of Philip the command of 
the joint forces devolved upon his son Alexander III 
(q.v.), who overran and annexed the whole Persian 
Empire (334-325). The empire thus formed by Alexan- 
der was the largest which the world had yet seen; but 
after his premature death in 323 it broke intoiipieccs, and 
during the next forty years Alexander’s emef officers 
(mostly Macedonian noblemen) fought one Another for 
its fragments. By 275 three new dynastiesi had been 
established : the Antigonids held Macedonia, With a few 
outlying dependencies in Greece (notably Corinth) ; the 
Seleucids had acquired most of Alexander’s Asiatic 
possessions; the Ptolemies ruled Egypt, together with 
southern Syria, Cyprus, and Cyrcnaica. The Greek 
homeland, after passing through the hands of successive 
Macedonian overlords, for the most part recovered its 
independence, but the federal constitution with which 
Philip had presented it was allowed to lapse. Athens and 
Sparta again became disconnected city-states. Athens, 
though still acknowledged as the intellectual centre of 
the Greek world, had lost much of its commercial im- 
portance and soon renounced all hopes of hegemony in 
Greece. Sparta still nursed ambitions of renewed 
leadership, but never realized them. 

The rest of the Greek homeland was for the most part 
incorporated into two sectional confederacies, of which 
the Aetolian League came to comprise most of central 
Greece, and the Achaean League the greater part of 
Peloponnesus. More important than this redistribution 
of political power was the fact that continual contact 
between Greeks and Macedonians brought about a 
peaceful conquest of victorious Macedonians by the 
vanquished Greeks, By 200 the Macedonians, acknow- 
ledging the superior culture of the Greeks, had become 
luUy hellenized. 

XL Between 275 and 200 the Greek world was again 
distracted by continuous sectional wars. Of the three 
new dynasties, the Ptolemies repeatedly came into conflict 
with the Seleucids over the possession of Syria, and they 
endeavoured to keep the Antigonids in play by fomenting 
movements against them on the Greek mainland and in 
the Aegean area. At the end of the century the territory 
of the Ptolemies had undergone little change, but that 
of the Seleucids had been enormously reduced. Unable 
to form a front against the Ptolemies, and at the same 
time to hold down the vast masses of their Oriental 
. subjects, they allowed most of these to slip out of their 
grasp. By 200 they retained little else besides Meso- 
potamia, northern Syria, and southern Asia Minor; in 
western Asia Minor they acquiesced in the formation of 
yet another Greek monarchy, which the Attalid dynasty 
set up round the city of Pergamum. The Antigonids 
on the other hand gradually increased their hold on the 
Greek homeland. In 225 an attempt by the Spartans to 
recover control of Peloponnesus led to an alliance between 
the Antigonids and the Achaean League. At the battle of 
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Sellasia (222) King Antigonua Doson finally destroyed 
Sparta's hopes of hegemony; at the same time he reduced 
the Achaean League to a position of virtual dependency, 
and thus acquired an authority in Greece not unlike that 
which Philip and Alexander had secured for themselves. 

XII. The conquests of Alexander had imposed upon 
the Greeks (under which term the Macedonians may 
henceforth be included) the problem of administering 
vast territories with non-Hellenic populations. Alexan- 
der’s scheme for the government of his empire appears 
to have been based upon the amalgamation of Mace- 
donians and Persians in the first instance, and a more 
general fusion of his European and Asiatic subjects to 
follow. But his plan for the 'marriage of Europe and 
Asia* was deliberately rejected by his successors. During 
the first century at least of their rule both Scleucids and 
Ptolemies sought to maintain a sharp distinction between 
Greeks and Orientals ; they reserved the more important 
administrative posts for the Greeks, and they recruited 
their armies principally from the Hellenic settlers in 
their kingdom. 

In Egypt the Ptolemies, following the tradition of the 
Pharaohs, set up a highly centralized government, en- 
tailing a large staff of professional administrators. Their 
special interest lay in the collection of a large revenue, 
and to this end they exercised a close control over 
the economic activities of their subjects and imposed 
a highly complicated system of taxation upon them. 
The Seleucids, whose territory was more extensive and 
less homogeneous, maintained the Persian system of 
devolving authority to their district governors, and they 
accorded a considerable measure of self-government to 
the numerous Greek cities which they founded in the 
Nearer East (see colonization, hfxlenistic). 

In the Greek homeland the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues (qq.v.) devised a system of federal government 
which adequately safeguarded the autonomy of the 
constituent cities and prevented the larger towns from 
acquiring a dangerous preponderance over the rest. But 
they failed to provide an adequate substitute for the 
Hellenic federation of Philip and Alexander, or to 
prevent the recrudescence of sectional warfare in Greece. 

XIII. After 200 the history of Greece becomes pro- 
gressively merged in that of Rome. The intrusion of 
Rome into Greek affairs was in the first instance due to 
Antigonus Boson’s successor Philip V, who offended the 
Italian republic by intervening in the Second Punic War, 
and also came to blows with the kingdom of Pergamum 
and the city of Rhodes. An appeal for help from these 
two States brought the Romans into the field against 
Philip and gave them their first victories on Greek soil 
(200-196). For the time being they attempted no more 
than to guarantee the liberty of the lesser Greeks against 
the Antigonids; but they again became embroiled with 
the Antigonids, and the Greek cities endeavoured to 
shake off their protectorate. After further forcible 
interventions they annexed Macedonia (148) and dis- 
solved the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, so as to reduce 
the political power of the Greek homeland to a nullity 
<146). Henceforth the Greek cities enjoyed an almost 
unbroken peace, but the people lost their interest in 
politics and left their municipal government in the hands 
of the wealthier classes. 

About 200 a revival of Selcucid power was achieved by 
King Antiochus III, who temporarily recovered most of 
the lost eastern provinces and captured Syria from the 
Ptolemies. But by an ill-judged intervention in the 
affairs of the Greek homeland he was drawn into conflict 
with Rome (192-189), and at the battle of Magnesia he 
sustained a defeat which shattered Seleucid authority in 
Asia. Within the next sixty years the eastern Seleucid 
provinces finally secured their independence, while the 
Jews set up a free State in Palestine. By 100 B.c. the 
Parthian monarchy had seized Mesopotamia, and the 


Seleucid realm had shrunk to a small principality in 
Syria. During the second century Rome’s former allies, 
Pergamum and Rhodes, and the Ptolemaic kingdom 
(which had always cultivated friendly if somewhat 
distant relations with Rome) gradually lapsed into the 
condition of dependent allies. The final settlement of 
the Greek East by Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus 
accomplished little more than to give Roman authority 
a more definite shape. 

While the Macedonian conquest had the paradoxical 
effect of giving the Greeks extended power, the Roman 
domination definitely reduced them to subject status. 
But under Roman rule the Greeks still enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy, and their culture continued to 
spread in the Near F)ast. A Greek-speaking Bj^antine 
monarchy was therefore able to rule the Near East for 
many centuries after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE, see dialects, creek. 
GRILLIUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian. Extracts from 
his Commentum in Ciceronts lihros de inventione are 
extant (ed. Halm, Rhet. Lai, Min. 596-606). CL 
TeufFel, § 445. 7; Schanz-Hosius, § 1122. 

GROMATICI, land-surveyors, from groma (derived, 
through Etruscan, from yvwfiwv or yva)/xa), an instrument 
for taking bearings to fix lines of orientation; the name 
survived as a professional title, beside the commoner 
agrimensorcs, after the instrument was obsolete. They 
formed a special profession to which we find reference 
made as early as in Plautus {Poen. 48). Their services 
were used for the plotting of camps {castrametatio), the 
planning of colonies, and the measurement and division 
of estates, by subdivision into rectangles, and for census. 
During the land assignations of the last century of the 
Republic the demand for surveyors was probably met 
by private enterprise; under the later Empire official 
surveyors formed a highly organized branch of the civil 
service. Military 8ur\'eying, which in Caesar's army 
was done by the centurions, became a specialized pro- 
fession, and inscriptions show that each legion had 
mensores attached. Besides the practical work of measur- 
ing and dividing land, public or private, and producing 
plans (formae) and schedules {commefitarii), the gromatici 
also acted as arbitrators or as expert assessors in private 
land-disputes (controversiae). The combination of mathe- 
matics, practical advice, and law which we find in Roman 
writings on this subject, does not occur in Greece, 
although the mathematical basis is Greek. 

The technical literature of the profession is repre- 
sented by a collection of miscellaneous treatises, ranging 
in date from the first to the fifth century, and dealing 
with the technique of mensuration, boundary-marking 
and map-making, and the rules of land-tenure as they 
concern the surveyor. The collection has come down 
to us in an edition of the sixth century, in which the 
original matter has suffered much from corruption and 
interpolation. Besides excerpts from Frontinus (q.v.), 
embedded in a commentary by Aggenius Urbicus, it con- 
tains works ascribed to Hyginus, Junius Nipsua, Siculus 
Flaccus, and Innocentius (sec these names), some shorter 
treatises, anonymous or ascribed to unknown authors, 
notes on geometry, and extracts from official registers of 
surveys. The wide differences in date between the parts 
are reflected in their latinity ; the writing is crabbed, often 
to the point of obscurity, and devoid of literary merit. 

The only complete edition is Die Schriften der RSmitchen Feld- 
messer^ by F. Blume, K. Lachmann, and A. Rudorff (two vols. 
1848, 1852); vol. ii contains essaya Lachmann, Rudorff, and 
Mommsen which are still valuable. Of the Tcubner edition by 
C. Thulin {Corpus Agrimensorum Romanorum) only vol. i, part 1 
(igip) has Bleared, containing Frontinus, Aggenius, Uroicus, 
Hyginus, and Siculus Flaccus. Tcuffel-Schwabe,//frf. of Lat. Lit.*, 
Engl. Transl., Index (s.v.); PW vii. 188 b.; H. Stuart Jones, Com- 
panion to Roman Hiitory (1912), 13 ff.; F. Haverfield, Ancient Town- 
Planning (1913), passim. C. J. F. and K. O. B. 

GUARDIANSHIP, (a) Greece. The development of 
the law of guardianship in Greece and Rome was 
influenced by the change in the conception of guardian- 
ship itself, which began as a right of preserving and 
protecting the ward’s property in the interest of the 
whole kin (as contingent heir of the ward), but became 
gradually a duty of the guardian in the interest of the 
ward himself. This explains the restrictions imposed 
upon the guardian with regard to his control over the 
child’s property, and the increasing supervision of public 
authorities over his activity as guardian. The Greek 
guardian was cither cVirpoTro? of boys and girls until 
their majority — eighteen years in the case of boys — and 
registration in the citizen list, or KvpLos of women for 
lifetime or until marriage. Guardians were appointed 
by the father's will; failing testamentary appointment 
the next relatives (brother or uncle), being the most 


likely successors, were entitled to claim the guardianship ; 
in the absence of these an official (the Chief Archon in 
Athens) appointed the guardian. The guardian had to 
provide for the ward's education, attend to all his 
interests, and represent him in legal transactions; in 
general he was required — as Plato, Leg, ii. 928 recom- 
mends — to act on his behalf with the same solicitude as 
for a child of his own. The administration of property 
by the guardian, especially of landed property, was sub- 
mitted to the control of magistrates. Action for damages 
caused by the guardian might be brought against him 
by the ward within five years of the end of the guardian- 
ship. The principles of guardianship of women were 
analogous ; but a woman could dispose freely of objects 
of lesser importance, without the help of her kyrios. 

2 . (b) Rome. Roman law distinguished between tutela 
and atra as types of guardianship of persons sui iuris. 
not subject cither to patria potestas or manus (qq.v.). 
Tutela concerned children below the age of puberty 
(impuberes: boys under 14, girls under 12) and women; 
cura comprehended puberes under twenty-five (minores), 
lunatics (furiosi), and spendthrifts (prodigi). The XII 
Tables admitted the appointment of a tutor by a pater 
familias to his child (who by the parent’s d\path became 
sui iuris). In the absence of a testamentaiy tutor, the 
next agnate became tutor legitimus as appoii^ted by law. 
In default of a tutor legitimus, the guardian wa^ appointed 
by the competent magistrate (at Rome there was for a 
long period a special praetor tutelaris). 

3. The whole institution of guardianship was in 
ancient law intended to keep the property within the 
agnatic family; therefore both tutela mulierum and cura 
furiosi and prodigi passed likewise to the nearest agnates. 
Under the developed law guardianship became a public 
duty (munus)y depending more and more on the magis- 
trate. Persons duly appointed might, however, refuse 
to assume the burden of guardianship, on the ground of 
high office, advanced age, ill health, a certain number of 
children or guardianships, etc. 

4. In the ancient law the tutor stood domini loco in 
regard to the ward’s property. The effects of all his 
transactions primarily concerned himself, and he could 
not oblige the ward. But before long the capacity of 
impuberes to conclude transactions with auctoritas of his 
tutor was recognized. 7 'his auctoritas was at first a 
formal act, but later informal. The classical law gave 
greater scope to the supervision of the tutor by the magis- 
trate. He might be compelled to give security ; alienation 
or hypothecation of landed property could be operated 
only with authorization of the magistrate, etc. For mis- 
conduct the guardian could be removed from his trust. 
Another remedy, originating also in the XII Tables, was 
available in case the tutor embezzled the child’s property. 
A later action, actio tutelae, served for the recovery of 
damages, in case of any intentional or negligent breach of 
duty by the tutor. Since his responsibility rested on the 
principle of bonafides, it was susceptible of a wide inter- 
pretation; condemnation involved infamy. 

5« The tutor of an adult woman did not administer her 
property; his authorization was required for more im- 
portant transactions only. In the last century of the 
Republic tutela mulierum fell into decay. 

6. The latest type of cura was created exclusively in 
the interest of minors. By reason of the Lex Plaetoria 
(c. 200 B.c.) and the praetorian remedy in integrum 
restitutio, transactions with a minor sui iuris (originally 
freely admitted) might be impugned, if his inexperience 
was misused to his detriment; therefore dealings with 
him became risky, and his right to administer his estate 
was practically illusory. For this reason a cura minorum 
was introduced, so that the co-operation of the curator 
might protect transactions with the minor. Curatores 
were appointed by the magistrate on demand of the 
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minor, originally only for one affair, later for more general 
purposes. By later development the rights of permanent 
curators were considerably enlarged to the detriment 
of the minor’s independence. In post-classical and 
Justinian's law tutela and cura were largely assimilated, 
but remained distinct. 

(a) Grrbcb: O. Schulthesa, Vormundschaft nach griechischem 
Rechi (1886); Beasley, CR 1906, 249 ff.; J. H. Lipsiua, Attisches 
Reeht und Reehttverfahren ii. 2 (19*2); L. Mittcis, Grundzilge der 
Papyruskunde (1913), 248 ff. 

(b) Rome: S. Solazzi, La minore etd (1913): 'Tutele e curatele* 

{Rivista ital. ter le scienze giuridiche, IQ14); htituti tuielari (1919); 
R. Taubenschlag, Vormundschaftsrechtliche Studien (1913); P. Bon- 
fante, Corso di diritto romano i (1925); O. Lenel, Sav. Zeitschr. 1914; 
A. Berger, PW, s.v. 'Minorca’. See aho law and procedure, 
roman, 1. A. B. 

GUHJDS, see CLUBS. 

GYES, see hecatoncheires. 

GYGES, king of Lydia {c. 685-657 d.c.), founded the 
Mermnad dynasty by murdering King Candaules and 
marrying his widow; attacked Miletus and Smyrna, 
captured Colophon, and sent offerings to Delphi. He 
sought protection from Assyria against the Cimmerians, 
but lost it later by helping Psammetichua of Egypt, and 
was killed in a new Cimmerian invasion. He was the 
first ruler to be called 'tyrant*, possibly a Lydian word. 
To the Lydia of Gyges belongs the momentous invention 
of coins. 

Herodotus, bk. i; Plato, Republic, 35^9 d; Archilochus, fr. 19. 
Geo. Smith, Assurbanipal (1871), 64-8; G. Radet, La Lydie (1B93), 
151-86; P. N. Urc, Origin of Tyranny O922), 127-53. P. N. U. 

GYLIPPUS, Spartan general, was sent in 415 B.c. to 
help Syracuse against Athens. By his very arrival he 
encouraged the besieged Syracusans; he organized their 
resistance with activity and courage, and he succeeded 
in turning the scales and vanquishing the Athenians. 
But his honesty was not beyond doubt; later on (after 
405) he was convicted of having taken public money and 
had to escape from Sparta. 

Thucydides, bks. 6 ond 7; Diodorus 13. 105; Plutarch, Nicias 
passim. V. £. 

GYMNESIAE, see baleares insulae. 

GYMNASIARCHOS. This official appears in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies as a functionary of Greek type, 
charged with the supervision of gymnasia in towns or 


villages where there was a hellenized community; the 
office was probably a voluntary one. The Roman author- 
ities seem to have allowed an organization of the Graeco- 
Egyptian population to subsist under officials with Greek 
titles, of whom the gymnasiarch ranked as the chief ; his 
duties, judged by the evidence of papyri, were extended 
from the gymnasia to all kinds of public works. The 
office thus became in practice a liturgy. At first the 
normal tenure was apparently a year ; as the impoverish- 
ment of the Graeco-Egyptian class increased two men 
might share the burden; in the third century several 
are found acting together or for short periods. As even 
children are named as gymnasiarchs, the title would seem 
to have been given to any person of means who could be 
asked for money. The only place where the gymnasiarchs 
played a part of more than local importance was Alexan- 
dria; in the time of Strabo they were not of sufficient 
standing there to be named as city officers, but half a 
century later they were the leaders of the Nationalist 
opposition to Rome, and reappeared as such on occasion 
till the end of the second century. 

B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des miiropoles de V£gypte 
romaine (1924). ]. G. M. 

GYMNASIUM. The Greek yvfivdmov was a sports 
ground, usually outside the city walls; a public institu- 
tion, and open to all citizens. Its main feature was a 
running-track, but it usually also contained a palaestra 
(q.v.). The site was often a sacred grove beside a stream, 
as was the case with the three gymnasia at Athens, the 
Lyceum on the banks of the Cephisus, the Academy 
and the Cynosarges by the Eridanus and the Ilissus. 
The two first of these were large enough for riding lessons 
and cavalry parades, and besides the running-track there 
were jumping-pits and ranges for throwing the discus 
and javelin. The buildings included bathrooms, un- 
dressing-rooms, an oil store, a dust-room where the 
athletes powdered themselves before exercise, a room for 
ball games, and a room for practising boxing with 
hanging punch-balls of different sizes. The gymnasia 
were especially frequented by the ephebi (q.v.). At 
Athens they were managed by a board of ten Sophro- 
nistae, in other cities by an honorary magistrate, the 
gymnasiarch, who employed and paid professional 
trainers, the gymnastai and paidotribai. See education, 
III. 2. 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930), 72 ff. 

F. A. W. 
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HABRON9 of Phrygia and Rhodes (ist c. A.D.), a 
Greek grammarian at Rome. His Uepl dvTwwfxias is 
cited, sometimes with approval, by Apollonius Dy- 
scolus. 

Fragment!: R. Bemdt, B.phd.Woch, xxxv (1915). 

HADAD, see ATARGATIS. 

HADES (^tSr;?, Epic ’the Unseen’), one of the 

sons of Kronos (q.v.), lord of the lower world, 'the House 
of Hades’ ; the name is always that of a person, never of 
a place, in classical Greek, the dead going eV MiSov. He 
has next to no mythology, except the story of his wedding 
with Persephone {see demeter). Personally, he is repre- 
sented as grim, unpitying, a severe punisher of wrong- 
doers (in those pictures of the lower world which find 
room for a Hell or a Purgatory), but never as evil ; Greek 
mythology has no Satan. Nor does he appear as the 
actual tormentor of the wicked dead, that being the 
business of the Erinyes (q.v.). 


Under his own name he has almost no cult, the one 
exception being his precinct at Elis (Paus. 6. 25. 2). 
But under various titles he is heard of here and there. 
Of these the best known is Pluton (IIXovtljv), i.e. the 
Rich One, obviously connected with Plutus (q.v.). For 
example, at Byzantium there was a temple of Pluton 
(Dionysius Byzant. fr. 9 Mtiller; GGMii. 23). For others 
see CLYMENUS, EUBULEUS ; more examples in Famell, op. 
cit. inf. 281 ff. He is quite often called Zeus, with some 
distinguishing title. It seems reasonable to recognize 
three motives at work: (a) reluctance to name anyone 
so ill-omened as the god of the dead, to which may be 
added a feeling that he has little to do with the living, 
save in so far as they are solicitous for the condition of 
their dead kin ; (b) confusion of such a god, as lord of 
the depths of the earth, with deities concerned with its 
fertile surface (cf. demeter) ; (r) comparatively developed 
theological ideas, which extended the activity of Zeus 
beyond his proper sphere of the sky and air. 

Famell, Cults iii. aSo-8 and refs. 


H. J.R. 
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HADRIAN (Publius Aelius Hadrianus), Roman Em- 
peror A.D. 117-38, son of P. Aelius Hadrianus Afer and 
of Domitia Paulina of Gades, was born a.d. 76, probably 
at Italica. His paternal grandfather (a senator) had 
married Ulpia, aunt of Trajan. Left fatherless in 85, 
Hadrian became the ward of Trajan and of P. Acilius 
Attianus (q.v.) and took a regular place in Trajan*s 
childless household. He became tribune successively of 
Legio II Adiutrix, probably at Aquincum (95), V Mace- 
donica in Lower Moesia (96), and XXII Primigenia 
under L. Julius Ursus Servianus in Upper Germany 
(JLS 308). Thence, in 99, he accompanied Trajan (now 
emperor) to Rome, marrying Vibia Sabina (q.v.) in 100. 
He became imperial quaestor (loi); staff-officer in the 
First Dacian War (101-2); senatorial archivist; plebeian 
tribune (105); commander of Legio I Minervia in the 
Second Dacian War (105-6), and simultaneously praetor 
(106); governor of Lower Parinonia (107); suffect consul 
(108, June) ; member of priestly colleges. He was in high 
favour with I'rajan and Plotina and friendly with the 
chief court-officers ; though, lacking any public mark sug- 
gesting that he would succeed Trajan, he was perhaps 
viewed askance by some of the more senior men. Never- 
theless, in III or 1 12 he was elected archon of Athens — a 
significant honour — and in 114 (less probably 117) he 
was appointed governor of Syria (S.H.A. Had. 4. i) during 
Trajan’s Parthian war, being designated cos. II in 117. 

2. Trajan died in Cilicia on 8 August 117. On the 
gth it was announced at Antioch that he had adopted 
Hadrian as his successor, and, on the iith (Hadrian’s 
dies imperii), that he was dead. The circumstances were 
unfortunate, even ambiguous. Trajan had not advertised 
his dynastic intentions (but see B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. 
iii, pp. Ixxxvi, 124); men like Neratius (q.v.) Priscus and 
Servianus were senior in experience ; Plotina was known 
to favour Hadrian; Trajan’s swift death denied the 
formal investigations which Rome might have seen. 
The ancient biographers regarded the ‘adoption’ as 
fictitious, forgetting that Hadrian was given the key- 
position in Syria during Trajan’s absence in the East — 
the culmination of a life of intimacy and advancement 
under Trajan, who would hardly leave the succession a 
matter for armed contention, still less for senatorial 
decision. The fact of the adoption may be accepted. 

3. A formal declaration of accession to the Senate 
(with guarantees of senatorial privilege) and a double 
military donative preceded Hadrian’s journey to Rome 
in 1 18. There he held a Parthian triumph in Trajan’s 
name. Called quickly to Moesia, he subdued the Sarmatac 
and Roxolani, and gave unified command of Dacia and 
Pannonia to Q. Marcius Turbo (q.v.), displacing Lusius 
(q.v.) Quietus from honour. Thus he perhaps brought to 
a head the disafifection of the ‘old guard’, in Uic con- 
spiracy of the four ‘consulars’: Quietus, A. Cornelius 
Palma, L. Publilius Celsus, and C. Avidius(q.v.)Nigrinus 
were said to have plotted against Hadrian’s life, and were 
swiftly executed by the Senate in his absence. Returning 
to Rome (118), he attributed full responsibility to 
Attianus, now praetorian prefect, and by favours (an 
extra public largesse, remission of accession-gifts for 
Italy, a week’s gladiatorial show, reform in the postal 
services, grants to the alimenta, financial assistance to 
poor senators, and especially a ceremonial cancellation 
of 900,000,000 HS. worth of debts to the State) sought 
to placate a suspicious public opinion. Orthodox circles, 
however, cannot have relished his prompt abandoning of 
Trajan’s imperialist policy in the East. Nor could 
senatorial sentiment welcome Hadrian’s development of 
the Imperial Civil Service, now enlarged and staffed by 
graded and salaried knights (headed by the praetorian 
prefects), or of the imperial consilium (q.v.). But sena- 
torial prerogative was not sensibly diminished (S.H.A. 
Had. bk. 8; Dio 69. 5. 7). 

4* Various reasons prompted Hadrian to tour his 


provinces: military organization and defence; adminis- 
trative co-ordination ; the need to recognize — and guide 
— provincial aspirations by showing himself as their 
common symbol ; and his own desire to learn provincial 
conditions, especially in the hcllenized areas. He 
deliberately advertised his policy by coins (cf. B.M. 
Coins, Rom. Emp, iii, pp. clxxi ff.). In 120 or 121 he 
travelled to Gaul, and thence to the Rhine, where, living 
a simple soldierly life, he instituted stricter regulations 
for legionary discipline. Crossing from Holland to 
Britain in 121 or 122 (cf. CIL iii. 4279 ; a previous detour 
by Raetia and Noricum is very unlikely), he established 
the triple limes {see wall of haduian). Returning to Gaul 
(where he commemorated Plotina’s death by a temple at 
Nimes), he reached Spain in 122; his personal interven- 
tion in the Mauretanian campaign (S.H.A. Had. 12. 7) 
is very doubtful. In 123 he sailed from Spain, and toured 
Asia, the Troad, Propontis, and Phrygia, founding or 
restoring or favouring communities, until he left for 
Greece in 125, returning to Rome in 127 by way of Sicily. 
Next year he visited Africa, to review the troops {CIL 
viii. 2532, 18052) and to revise conditions of land-tenure 
on imperial domain-lands (ibid. 10570). After a few 
W'eeks in Rome he left (late 128) to wintfer in Athens, 
where he dedicated the Olympieum, himsHf — the new 
Zeus Panhellenios — accepting the title ‘Olympius’. In 
129 he travelled to Caria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Syria; 
in 130 he journeyed up the Nile (there to los^ Antinous, 
q.v.), and returned to Rome in 131. 

5* These travels influenced a foreign policy w^hich 
aimed at peaceful economy and secure defence, as 
witness the restoration of the Flavian status quo in the 
East, the building of the British ‘sentry-walk’, the 
consolidation of Dacia (the contemplated destruction of 
the Danube bridge deserves no credence), and the 
demarcation of a customs-palisade on the German - 
Raetian frontier. Risings in Britain and Mauretania 
called for purely punitive measures. Only in Judaea 
w’as his policy questionable: the building of a shrine to 
Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of the Temple at Jerusalem 
(itself to be renamed Colonia Aclia Capitolina), with or 
W'ithout the prohibition of circumcision, precipitated a 
revolt (132-5) which perhaps drew Hadrian to Antioch 
for a time. After a siege of Jerusalem and widespread 
repressive measures Judaea became Syria Palaestina, 
under a consular legate with two legions; and the new 
colony and temple were established. To Christianity as 
such Hadrian’s attitude was that of Trajan. 

6 . His general administrative policy was unsensa- 
tional. There was reorganization in the army; tlie 
alimenta continued in Italy; the system of curatores was 
developed to supervise local finance ; provincial extortion 
was rare; and conditions of slavery were ameliorated. 
In jurisdiction there was real progress, of which the 
appointment of four consular circuit-judges to administer 
law in Italy was but a symptom. By 129 one consolidated 
code had been drawn up by L. Salvius (q.v.) Julianus. 
It may be noted that Hadrian allowed no treason charges. 

7- Spanish-bom and Greek-inspired, intellectual 
critic and connoisseur, litterateur, accomplished execu- 
tant in music and the arts, Hadrian enjoyed from 131 to 
138 the mature pleasures of peaceful life at Rome. 
Government was enlightened centralization, in which his 
debt to the gods was plain (cf. B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iii, 
p. clxiv f.). The succession must be made clear, especially 
if plotting now began : Servianus and his grandson Fuscus 
were both executed in 136. Hadrian, weakening in 
health, in the same year adopted L. Aelius (q.v.) ; after 
Aelius’ death (138) he turned to Antoninus (q.v.) Pius. 
In 138, consumptive and dropsical, he died, aged sixty- 
three, with now famous verses on his lips. Buried in the 
Mausoleum which he had built, he was deified at length 
by a Senate perhaps alienated, perhaps apathetic, but not 
above the prompting of Antoninus. 
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HADRU2V1ETUM (modem Sousse), a seaport 60 miles 
south of Carthage. Phfienician emigrants settled there in 
the ninth century n.c. Hannibal made Hadrumetum his 
base for the Zama campaign. It joined the Romans in 
146 B.C., and was made a civitas libera et immunis. 
In 46 B.c. it opposed Caesar; he planned a colony there 
which was probably carried out in 42-40 (M. Grant, 
Prom Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), 227). Under 
Trajan it was entitled Colonia Concordia lUpia Traiana 
Frugifera. Hadrumetum grew very prosperous from 
agriculture, horse-breeding, and shipping. Later it 
became capital of the Byzacene and an important Chris- 
tian centre with extensive catacombs. W. N. W. 

HAEMON (Alijlcov), (i) eponym of Haemonia, i.e. 
'Fhcssaly, and father of Thessalus (Rhianus, fr, 25 
Powell). (2) Grandson of Cadmus (q.v.) ; leaving Thebes 
on account of homicide, he came to Athens, and his 
descendants went successively to Rhodes and Acragas; 
1 'heron, tyrant of the latter city, claimed him as an 
ancestor (schol. Find. Ol. 2. 16). (3) Son of Creon 
(q.v. 3). For his legend as usually told see antigone; 
but according to Apollodonis (3. 54) he was killed by the 
Sphinx (cf. the Oedipodia up. schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760). 
Homer makes him father of Macon, one of the Thebans 
who ambushed Tydeus (11. 4. 394). H. J. R. 

HAIR-DRESSING, see toilet. 

HALICARNASSUS, a town of Caria, situated on a 
promontory of the Ceramic Gulf. It received Greek 
settlers from Argolis (Troezen and perhaps Argos) c. 
1000 B.C., but retained a native Carian clement, which 
was subsequently reinforced by Mausolus (q.v.). As a 
vassal of Persia it was ruled by tyrants, one of whom, 
Artemisia (q.v.), accompanied Xerxes on his invasion of 
Greece. After the expulsion of the tyrants (460-455) 
Halicarnassus joined the Delian League. In the fourth 
century it fell into the hands of the Carian dynasts 
Mecatomnus and Mausolus, the latter of whom made it 
into his residence (c, 362). His tomb, the Mausoleum 
(q.v.), built by his widow Artemisia in the centre of the 
theatral area in which the town stood, made Halicar- 
nassus into one of the show-towns of the ancient world. 
The city was captured and partly destroyed by Alexander, 
after a stout defence by the Persian garrison (33 3). Under 
the rule of the Ptolemies (c. 280-200) and the Romans 
it had little importance. Its ring-walls are fairly well 
preserved, but nothing remains in situ of the Mausoleum. 

C. T. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1865) iv, 
chs. 35-41. 45* C. 

HALIRRHOTHIUS, in mythology, son of Poseidon ; 
for the usual legend about him see ares. There is, 
however, another account, according to which he was 


sent by his father to cut down Athena’s sacred olives, 
but his axe missed the trees and mortally wounded him 
(schol. Ar. Nub. 1005, cf. Servius on Verg. G. i. 18). 

H. J. R. 

HALTERES (aXrijpes) were heavy pieces of iron shaped 
and gripped like our dumb-bells. They were especially 
used in the standing long-jump, where they were swung 
to and fro until sufficient momentum had been gained 
for the leap. They were also employed in various gym- 
nastic exercises and in musical drill. F. A. W- 

HALYS (the ‘Salt River’, so called from the salt springs 
in its upper course), the longest river in Asia Minor, 
rises in Antitaurus near the Armenian border and flows 
first south-west through Cappadocia and then in a 
northerly direction past Phrygia (later Galatia) and 
through Paphlagonia to join the Euxine west of Amisus. 
In the time of Croesus it divided the Lydian Kingdom 
from the Persian Empire; hence ‘Croesus by crossing the 
Halys destroyed a great empire’. Herodotus knew of a 
bridge across it, and, probably in error, made the Royal 
Road from Sardes to the Cilician Gates cross the Halys. 

W. M. C. 

HAMARTIA, see FATE, para. 3 and bibliography. 

HAMILCAR (i) (5th c. b.c.), Carthaginian general, son 
or grandson of the great Mago (q.v.). He commanded a 
large army against the Sicilian Greeks. At the hard- 
fought battle of Himera he was completely beaten and 
probably killed by Gelon (q.v.) (480 B.c.)* 

Hdt. 7. 165 f.; Diodorus ii. 20 ff. V. E. 

HAMILCAR (2) BARCA, a great Carthaginian general 
of the time of the First Punic War. As commander of 
the Carthaginian fleet, Hamilcar ravaged the coast of 
Bruttium (247 b.c.). Landing in Sicily he seized Hercte 
(q.v.), where he held the Romans at bay by frequent 
sWrmishes, again raiding the Italian coast as far as Cumae. 
In 244 he advanced to Mt. Eryx (q.v.), but failed to 
relieve the siege of Drepana. After the Punic defeat at 
Aegates Insulae he negotiated the terms of peace and 
laid down his command. When attempts to suppress 
the subsequent revolt of the mercenaries failed, Hamilcar 
was reappointed commander-in-chief (241). He thrice 
defeated the mercenary leader Spendius ; then, co-opera- 
ting with Hanno, his old enemy, he defeated the other 
leader Matho and reduced Utica (238), thus ending the 
revolt. In 237 he was sent to Spain with his young son, 
Hannibal. Based on Gades he conquered southern and 
eastern Spain, advancing the frontier to Cape Nao and 
building a fortress at Alicante. To a Roman protest, 
prompted by Massilia, he replied that his conquest was 
designed to secure money to pay his country’s war 
indemnity (231). While withdrawing from the siege of 
Helice (? Flc//e)lhe was drowned (229-228). The anti- 
Barcid tradition, found in some Roman writers, that he 
conquered Spain against the will of the Carthaginian 
government, is tendentious and designed to shift the 
responsibility of the Hannibalic war on to the Barca 
family and to represent it as a personal war of revenge 
not countenanced by the home government. The 
immediate purpose of Hamilcar’s conquest was to add 
the mineral wealth and man -power of Spain to his 
country’s empire, which had lost Sicily and Sardinia; 
whether he ultimately hoped to invade Italy is uncertain, 
but each of his three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and 
Mago, attempted this adventure. H. H. S. 

HANNIBAL, the great Carthaginian general, born in 
(late) 247 B.C., was the eldest son of Hamilcar (q.v.) 
Barca, After making Hannibal swear eternal hatred to 
Rome Hamilcar took him in 237 to Spain, where he 
served until he assumed command in 221 on the death of 
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H^dnibal (q.v.)* Although he married a Spanish 
princess from Castulo, he reverted to his father’s war- 
like policy by attacking the 01 cades (Upper Guadiana). 
In 220 he advanced Carthaginian arms beyond the Tagus, 
defeating the Vaccaei and Carpetani. He then besieged 
Rome's ally, Saguntum, which fell after an eight months' 
blockade (219). Although his action may have broken no 
forma] agreement with Rome, he knew that it involved 
the risk of war. 

2. Hannibal intended to win the war. which he had 
precipitated, by a bold invasion of Italy before Rome 
was prepared. He would sacrifice his base in Spain, 
cross the Alps recruiting en route^ and seek a new base 
on the northern plain of Italy, where he could encourage 
the Italian allies of Rome to revolt. Leaving Carthago 
Nova in April 218 with some 35,000-40,000 men he 
reached the Rh6ne. Thence by a heroic effort, made more 
difficult by early autumn snow, he crossed the Alps 
(somewhere between the Little St. Bernard and Mt. 
Genfevre passes: the perennial problem of the exact 
route does not admit of a definite solution) and reached 
Turin, but with only 26,000 men. After defeating P. Scipio 
in a cavalry engagement at Ticinus, he won a great 
victory at Trebia over the combined forces of Scipio and 
Ti. Sempronius Longus, thanks to his outflanking tactics 
combined with an ambush (Dec. 218). In May 217 
Hannibal crossed the Apennines, ravaged Etruria and 
entrapped the army of Flaminius (q.v.) in a defile between 
the hills and lake of Trasimene : nearly two Roman legions 
were destroyed. But as no towns revolted to him 
Hannibal marched to Apulia and then into Campania, 
where he failed to force Fabius (q.v. 5) to an open battle 
and was thus compelled to retire to Apulia for the winter. 
In 216 at Cannae (q.v.) he inflicted on the Romans the 
worst defeat they had known. Capua and many towns 
in Campania and south Italy went over to him, but as the 
Romans refused to acknowledge defeat and central and 
northern Italy remained loyal to them, he had to devise 
a wider strategy to force them to dissipate their strength 
{see PUNIC wars), while in Italy he vainly tried to provoke 
another pitched battle. 

3. While the Romans held the line of the Voltumus 
Hannibal wintered in Capua, where it was alleged (falsely .?) 
that luxurious quarters undermined the discipline of his 
troops. The failure of his attacks from Mt. Tifata on 
Cumae, Nola, and Puteoli (2 15-2 14), which were parried 
by Marcellus, Gracchus, and Fabius (qq.v.), forced him 
to abandon Ws offensive in Campania. He won over 
Tarentum and other Greek cities in 213, but after failing 
to force the Romans to relax their siege of Capua (started 
in 212) by a vain march against Rome itself (21 1), he 
retired to Apulia. Ever pressed farther south, Hannibal 
suffered a setback in the Roman capture of Tarentum 
(209), while his hope of reinforcements was sadly dimin- 
ished when his brother Hasdrubal (q.v. 2) was defeated at 
Metaurus (207). Forced to witlidraw, unaided and un- 
daunted, to Bruttium, he lost Locri in 205 and held on 
desperately like a lion at bay until ordered to return to 
Africa to defend Carthage (autumn 203). After sixteen 
years in enemy country he withdrew his unconquered 
army and advanced to final defeat by Scipio Africanus 
at Zama (qq.v.) in 202. He escaped to Carthage and 
counselled peace. 

4« As suffete (between 197 and 195; probably 196) 
Hannibal weakened the power of the oligarchs at 
Carthage by constitutional reforms ; he also reorganized 
the revenues and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 
His political enemies replied by telling Rome that Hanni- 
bal was intriguing with Antiochus of Syria. When a 
Roman commission of inquiry arrived in Carthage, 
Hannibal fled, ultimately to Antiochus, whose hostility 
to Rome he is alleged to have encouraged. He was ready, 
it was said, to stir up the Carthaginians against Rome 
and even to invade Italy if given an army by Antiochus. 


In fact he took only a small part in the subsequent war : 
he was defeated in a small naval engagement off Side in 
Pamphylia by the Rhodian fleet under Eudamus (190). 
After Antiochus’ defeat at Magnesia Hannibal fled to 
Crete and then to Prusias of Bithynia whom he supported 
against Eumenes of Pergamum (184). He took his own 
life to avoid a Roman extradition order (183 or 182). 

5. Adjudged by common consent one of the world’s 
greatest soldiers, Hannibal was the disciple of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus as well as of his father Hamilcar. He 
developed the Hellenistic system of combining infantry 
and cavalry till he could surround and annihilate the 
enemy. But beside extraordinary tactical skill and a 
wide and bold conception of strategy he possessed a 
capacity for leadership which commanded the loyalty of 
mercenary troops amid danger and defeat. His strategical 
plans and his reforms at Carthage should win for him the 
name of statesman. Above all it is his character (which 
remains unsullied despite accusations of perfidy and 
cruelty deriving from Roman propaganda) that counts 
and that has given to the Hannibalic war its epic quality 
and invested his name with an undying glamour (see, e.g., 
Polybius 9. 21-6, 10. 32-3, II. 19, 23. 13 and Livy 21. 4). 

For bibliography see punic wars; fundamental forviis campaigns 
are the works of J. Kromayer and G. De Sanctis there cited (cf. 
De Sanctis in Enc. Bnt. s.v.). For bis statesmanship: £. Groag, 
Hannibal ais Politiker (1929). T H. H. S, 

HANNO (i), Carthaginian, sent to west Africa before 
480 B.C., founded Thymiaterium {Mehedia), Carian Fort 
{Mogador), Acra ( Agadir), etc. , beyond Soloeis ( C. Cantin), 
and river Tensift. After staying by river Lixus {Draa) 
and founding Ceme {Heme ?), H. reached river Chretes 
{Senegal), the Guanches, and C. Verde, river Gambia, 
West Horn {Bissagos Bay), God's Chariot {Mt. Kaku- 
lima}), S. Horn {Sherbro Sound), where gorillas (dwarfs ? 
apes.^) were caught, and Sierra Leone. Of his report, 
written in Punic, a Greek translation survives. 

GGM i. 1-14 (later refs, to II. are confused). Translations: M. 
Cary and E. Warmington, Anc. Explorers (1929), 47 ff. ; War- 
mington, Greek Geography (1934), 72 If. E. H. W. 

HANNO (2), a Carthaginian commander, sumamed the 
Great, who raised supplies in Africa for the First Punic 
War. A good organizer, but a poor general, he helped 
after failures and quarrels with Hamilcar Barca to crush 
the rebel mercenaries (241-238 B.c.). He represented the 
landed nobility who wished to maintain good relations 
with Rome and to exploit the Carthaginian land empire 
in Africa. He thus disapproved of the Hannibalic War 
and argued for peace after Cannae (216). He may be 
identified with a Honno who participated in the peace 
negotiations after Zama. H. H. S. 

HARBOURS. The first steps in harbour improvement 
must be connected with^e increase of commerce during 
the Greek age of colonization and the development of 
trade routes centring on certain cities. Beginning with 
Delos in the eighth century, the more prosperous com- 
munities guarded their natural harbours with moles of 
rough stone and built quays, to which ships, now larger, 
tied up. Harbour works increased steadily in magnitude, 
carefulness, and complexity. Whereas the earlier port 
had often been some distance from the dty, to assure 
neutrality of commerce and to protect the city itself (cf. 
Arist. PoL 7. 5), by the fifth century the importance of 
"commerce and of the grain trade demanded that the 
urban walls should contain at least one harbour, and 
many cities possessed two. The moles were fortified and 
ended in lofty towers, the ancestors of the lighthouse 
(q.v.), between which chains could be strung to -close 
the entrance. Within the harbour were storehouses for 
warcraft, and the market, with a sales hall, grain hall, 
and other buildings. Such a complex as the Piraeus 
(q.v.), with its tiuee harbours, Canthanis, Zea, and 
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Munychia, all enclosed by walls and connected by the 
famous Long Walls with Athens itself, possessed a 
greater unity and self-sufficiency than our modem 
harbour. 

The new ports of the Hellenistic period were built on 
a more regular plan which took less account of natural 
protection. In the Roman Empire military and com- 
mercial harbours were separated for the first time, and 
architects gained complete independence of nature. The 
great Claudian harbour at Ostia, measuring over 170 
acres — the largest in antiquity — was constructed on a 
bare shore by extensive excavation and the sinking of a 
large ship as artificial island breakwater. 

Strabo 17. i. 6-10 (Alexandria); Pliny, Ep. 6. 31 (Centumcellae). 
K. Lehmann^Hartleben, 'Die Antiken Hafenanlagen dea Mittel- 
meerea’, Klio, Beiheft 14 (1923). C. G. S. 

HARMODIUS, Athenian tyrannicide, see aristogiton. 

HARMONIA, see ares. 

HARMOST {^ApfjLOGTq^) was the title borne by officials 
sent by Sparta after the downfall of Athens in 404 n.c., 
usually in command of a garrison to govern subject 
cities of her empire. It was also applied to commanders 
controlling large areas with stronger forces, e.g. Thibron 
in Asia Minor (Xen. Hell. 3. i. 3 ; 2. 5), Teleutias in 

Chalcidice (ibid. 5.2. 18 and 37). A Apfiocrrqs is attested 
in Cythera by an inscription (IG v. i. 937, ? 4th c. d.c.); 
but it is uncertain whether such officials regularly 
governed the towns of the Perioeci in Laconia. A. M. W. 

HARPALUS 355~323 n.c.), a Macedonian noble and 
a close friend of Alexander from earliest youth. A 
cripple, and hence no soldier, he accompanied Alexander 
to Asia as paymaster, but gave early evidence of his 
unreliability by a sudden flight to Greece, of which the 
occasion is unknown. Alexander reinstated him, and 
later (331) entrusted him with tJie central treasury of the 
Empire at Babylon. During Alexander's absence in 
India (327-5) Harpalus was guilty of gross extravagance 
and malversation, if not of positive treason, and when 
Alexander returned he decamped with money and 
soldiers. He sought refuge in Athens, and probably 
bribed various Athenian politicians, including Demos- 
thenes; but failing of his purpose he took his force to 
Crete, where he was killed by one of his officers. 

Serve, AUxanderreich, no. 143. G. T. G. 

HARPALYCE, in mythology, (i)see alastor, clymenus. 
(2) Daughter of Harpalycus, king of the Amymonei in 
Thrace. Her mother dying, her father brought her up 
as a warrior, and on one occasion she saved his life in 
battle. After his death she became a brigand, but at last 
was caught and killed. At her tomb rites were celebrated 
which included a sham fight (Hyg. Fab, 193 ; Servius on 
Aen, I. 317). Cf. Verg. loc. cit. (earliest mention); his 
Camilla is modelled upon her. H. J. R. 

HARPOCRATES, see horus. 

HARPOCRATION, Valerius, of Alexandria, lexico- 
grapher. His date is not known : some place liim under 
Tiberius ; others identify him with the teacher of Verus 
named by Capitolinus. It has been held that he wrote 
not long after Athenaeus, the latest author used by 
him, from whose Deipnosophistae H. apparently drew 
some of his information on cups and hetaerae. His 
Lexicon of the Ten Orators is preserved in an ewly 
abridgement and in a longer form, closer to the original 
but not free from corruptions. It is based mainly on 
works of the Imperial age, e.g. by Didymus. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and Dionysius son of Tryphon, but 
cites also Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, 01 
yAaxraoypa^oi, and many historical and antiquarian 


sources such as Hecatacus, Hellanicus, Theopompus, 
Ister, and Apollodonis. The contents arc words (includ- 
ing proper names) and phrases, mainly from the Orators, 
in alphabetical order, generally assigned to their sources, 
with explanations of points of interest or difficulty. Some 
of the entries are drawn from non-oratorical literature, 
and in his explanations throughout H. quotes, from time 
to time, nearly every important Greek writer, from 
Homer downwards. Besides stylistic details he has 
valuable notes on architectural, religious, legal, constitu- 
tional, social, and other antiquities. 

Editions : I. Bckker, 1833 ; W. Dindorf, 1853. C. Boysen, De H. lex. 
fontibus^ 1876. P. B. R. F. 

HARPYIAE, HARPIES ^Apirviai), supernatural 
winged beings, apparently winds in origin, who 
‘snatch*, as the name implies, and carry off various persons 
and things. They have at the same time some charac- 
teristics of ghosts, and, as the ideas of wind and spirit 
are closely allied (cf. the etymology of the words in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other tongues), it is perhaps 
most correct to say that they are spirit-winds. Their 
names are Aello, Ocypete, and Celaeno (Hesiod, Theog. 
267, who says that they and Iris, q.v., are daughters of 
Thaumas and Elcctra daughter of Ocean). They appear 
in Od. 20. 77 as carrying off the daughters of Pan- 
dareus, apparently to the other world, since they are 
given os servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). Much later (Ap. 
Rhod. 2, 188 ff.) they plague Phineus (q.v.) by carrying 
off his food and defiling what they leave with their 
excrement. Whence this detail comes is not known; it 
is an ingenious suggestion (W. R. Dawson, Bridle of 
Pegasus^ p. 27) that Apollonius had heard of the voracious 
and filthy fruit-eating Indian bat. Virgil {Aen. 3. 210 ff.) 
follows Apollonius in part, but describes them as birds 
with women's faces, in this agreeing with their ancient 
representation, as on the Harpy-tomb from Xanthus in 
Lydia. H. J. R. 

HARUSPIGES. This word, variously spelled Qiaruy 
aru^, hari-, ari~, are-) and probably cognate with 
Latin hira, etc. (Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Worterb,^, 
s.v.) and the root of specio, was applied to diviners im- 
ported into Rome from Etruria (where an haruspex was 
called netivis; CIL xi. 6363). Appearing, according to 
Livy I. 56. 4-5, in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, 
haruspices increased in importance from the Second Punic 
War, and though long regarded as barbarous (Cic. Nat. 
D. 2. ii), gradually encroached upon the field of the 
augurs. From the late Republic on they formed an ordo 
haruspicum LX, headed by a summtis, primarius, or 
maximus haruspex, while others ser\'ed in Italian munici- 
palities. The art was practised to the time of Theodosius 
(Cod. Theod. 16. 10), and still seriously discussed as late 
as Laurentius Lydus (6th c.) or later. The principles 
were contained in priestly books (Cic. Div. i. 72), which 
legend derived from Tages (q.v.; also Cic. Div. 2. 50 
and Pease's n.), and some of which were translated into 
Latin by L. Tarquinius Priscus (C. Thulin, Ital. sakrale 
Pocsie u. Prosa (1906), 1-5). 

This Etrusca disciplina sought to interpret three types 
of phenomena (Cic. Div. i. 12, 2. 26): exta, monstra 
(ostenta, portenta, prodigia), and fulgura. Significant for 
the exta were the size, shape, colour, and markings of the 
vital organs, especially the livers and gall-bladders of 
sheep, changes in which were believed by many races 
to arise supernatu rally (cf. PI. Tim. 71 a ff. ; Cic. Div. 1, 
1 18; Iambi. Myst. 3. 16) and to be susceptible of inter- 
pretation by established rules. Models of the liver — e.g. 
from Piacenza (Etruscan), Boghazkeui (Hittite), and 
Babylonia — were probably intended for instruction in 
extispicy. Monstra (from moneo) or prodigies (see pro- 
DICIa) included teratological or otherwise unusual births 
or growths and abnormal meteorological phenomena. 
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Fulgura were interpreted by their frequency, the precise 
one of the sixteen Etruscan divisions of the heavens in 
which they were seen, and by their physical effects, Of 
these three types of divination that through the exta 
was deliberately Bought (impetratiuum), but those by mow- 
stra or fulgura were considered divinely sent (oblatiua) 
and hence usually demanding some expiBtion(procuratio), 
See also etruscans, para. 4; religion, etruscan. 

For bibliography see under divination. A. S. P. 

HASDRUBAL (i), leader of the democratic party in 
Carthage and son-in-law of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) Barca, 
whom he accompanied to Spain (237 D.c.). Later he 
reduced a Numidian rising in Africa and according to 
P'abius Pictor (Polyb. 3. 8) schemed to overthrow the 
Carthaginian constitution. He succeeded to the com- 
mand in Spain on Hamilcar’s death (229) and achieved 
more by diplomacy than force of arms. He married an 
Iberian princess and founded Carthago Nova (q.v.), 
whence he advanced to the Ebro, which was later recog- 
nized as the boundary of Carthaginian and Roman spheres 
of influence in a treaty with Rome (226). In 221 he was 
murdered by a Celtic slave. The view of Fabius that 
Hasdrubal ruled as viceroy in Spain independent of his 
home government is improbable. H. H. S 

HASDRUBAL (2) (BARCA), son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
and younger brother of Hannibal, was left in command in 
Spain (218 D.C.). Repulsed by Cn. Scipio (218), he 
launched a combined land and sea attack which ter- 
minated in a naval defeat off the Ebro (217). Reinforced 
and with his rear secured by his defeat of the Turdetani 
(216), Hasdrubal took the offensive with the ultimate 
hope of joining Hannibal in Italy, but was defeated at 
Ibera on the Ebro owing to the failure of his enveloping 
tactics (215). Recalled to Africa, where he crushed the 
rebellious Syphax, he returned to Spain (212) and 
defeated Cn. Scipio at Ilorci (21 1), so that Carthaginian 
control was extended to the Ebro. Tactically outwitted 
by P. Scipio at Baecula, he withdrew his army from 
complete defeat and reached Gaul through the western 
Pyrenees (208) ; crossing the Alps, perhaps by the pass 
used by Hannibal, he raised his forces to 30,000 and 
moved south to join Hannibal (207). Unexpectedly 
faced by two consular armies through the arrival of 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) he could not force the coast road 
and so withdrew along the Metaurus (q.v.) valley by 
night, either to retire to north Italy or more probably in a 
desperate attempt to reach central Italy. Overtaken and 
defeated in a decisive battle, he died fighting. A good 
organizer and a fairly competent soldier, his generalship 
did not match his courage (Polyb. ii. 2). H. H. S. 

HASDRUBAL (3) (son of Gisgo) commanded a Car- 
thaginian army in Spain 214-206 B.c. With Mago he 
compassed the destruction of P. Scipio (211), but later 
was driven from his base Orongis to Gades (207) and was 
completely defeated with Mago at Ilipa by Scipio 
Africanus (206). He fled via Gades to Africa, where as 
commander-in-chief he relieved the siege of Utica (204), 
but his camp was burnt by Scipio and his newly raised 
army was defeated at Campi Magni (203). After some 
guerrilla warfare he was accused of treason and com- 
mitted suicide before Zama. 11 . H. S. 

HASDRUBAL (4) (2nd c. b.c.), commanded the Car- 
thaginian forces against Masinissa and was defeated in 
150 B.c. Although condemned to death, he escaped and 
was reinstated in his command at the outbreak of the 
Third Punic War. He organized resistance first in the 
country-side (149), twice repulsing the Romans at 
Nepheris, and then, on the arrival of Scipio Aemilia- 
nus, in Carthage itself during the siege (148-146). In 
this he showed more ability than Polybius’ unflattering 


characterization might suggest (38. 1-2), but when the 
city was doomed Hasdrubal surrendered, later to grace 
Scipio *8 triumph, while his wife and children preferred 
death to capture. H. H. S. 

HASTA, HASTATI, see arms (roman) and legion. 

HAT£RIUS, Quintus (cor. 5 8 b.c.), Augustan orator 

and deeJaimer, of senatorial family, noted for facility of 
improvisation and impetuous delivery (Tac. Amt. 4. 61 ; 
Sen. Ep. 40. 10), which called forth Augustus’ remark 
'Haterius needs a brake’ (Sen. Controv. 4. pr, 6-11). 
He died a.d. 26, nearly 90 years old. C. J. F. 

HEATING for cooking or warmth was primarily sup- 
plied in the classical world by charcoal stoves : hence the 
importance of charcoal-burning. The stoves took the 
form of chafing-dishes, gridirons, or braziers, elaborated 
in the Hellenistic world into jacketed vessels heated by 
fire or boiling water, of which magnificent examples for 
table use have been discovered at Pompeii, Equally old 
is the oven, extending from baker’s shop to field-army, 
without a flue and heated by blazing wood withdrawn 
upon exhaustion of the air witliin. The use\of hot water 
for bathing is as old as Homer {Od. 8. 249, 253) and 
precedes him at Cnossos, while Herodotus (4. 75) men- 
tions sweat-baths, traditionally assigned to Sparta (Strabo 
3. 154; Mart. 6. 42. 16) and warmed with heated stones, 
as in Lusitania. In Italy, where public bathing was 
widely introduced by the third century, heating was 
revolutionized by the introduction of the heated floor or 
hypocaust (q.v.). See baths. I. A. H. 

HEBEC'H^t^, i.e. adolescence, youthful beauty), daughter 
of Hera (q.v.) and Zeus, sister of Ares and Eilcithyia 
(qq.v.) (Hesiod, Theog. 922). She is unimportant in 
cult (temple at Phlius, Paus. 2. 12. 4; 13. 3, where she 
had been anciently called Ganymcda, cf. ganymedes), 
but occasionally associated with other deities (Heracles 
at Cynosarges, Paus. i. 19. 3; Aphrodite, Famell, Cults 
ii. 624, 744). In mythology she is the cup-bearer of the 
gods, as 11. 4. 2 and often later. Heracles has her to 
wife from Od. ii. 603 (a doubtfully genuine passage) 
onwards, and she appears now and again in a scene of 
Olympian domesticity, e.g. she bathes Arcs after his 
encounter with Diomedes (II. 5. 905), as a sister might an 
earthly brother in Homeric society. She intervenes to 
make the aged lolaus young again, Eur. Heracl. 349 ff. ; 
according to Ovid (Met. 9. 401-2) Heracles induced her 
to make him young again. See von Sybcl in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

HECABE, see HECUBA. 

HECALE or HEC ALINE, a goddess worshipped with 
Zeus Hecalos in the deme Hecale; said to have been an 
old woman who entertained Theseus. 

CallimachiiR, Hecale (see CALLIMACHUS); Plutarch, Theseus, 14; 
Dcubner, Attische Feste, 217. 

HEGATAEUS (i), son of Hegesandrus, of Miletus, 
was active in the Ionian Revolt, 500-494 B.c., travelled in 
Egypt and elsewhere, and wrote in ‘pure Ionic’ dialect 
two works, each the first of its kind: (i) FeveaKoyLai 
('//pojoAoyia, '/(TTopiat), a collection of family traditions 
and pedigrees, including his own (Hdt. 2. 143), without 
chronological scheme ; beginning with scornful reference 
to current ‘stories many and absurd*, and offering un- 
orthodox and rationalist views; seldom quoted later. 
(2) riepn'jYqcn^ (TTcptoSos*), a ‘journey round the world’ 
in two parts, ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ (with Egypt and Libya) ; 
long popular, though later criticized; pre-Alexandrian 
silence probably reflects sophistic superiority, Calli- 
machus attributed ‘Asia’ to some ‘islander’, but Eratos- 
thenes accepted it; a fourth-century forgery (Cobet, 
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Sieglin, Wells) is unUkely (Diels). Among geographers, 
Hecataeus stands next to Anaximander (q.v.); Arista- 
goras may have used his map (Hdt. 5. 49); Heraclitus 
distrusted his judgement ; Strabo compared him with the 
poets. Herodotus, profoundly influenced, quotes him as 
‘the AoyoTToid?' (2. 143), correcting and amplifying; and 
was accused of wholesale borrowing (Euseb. F^aep, Evang. 
10. 3. 16 and 23) ; demonstrable loans are all from Egypt. 
Copious fragments (333) refer to peoples and places, 
from Tartessus to India, but mainly Mediterranean ; frs. 
284, 286-7, 291-2 are descriptive, fr. 324 is narrative. 

FHG i. 1-3 1, iv. 6z7 b; FGrll l 1-373; PIV, a.v.; Bids, Hermes 
xxii (1887), 411-44; Wclls^y/fiSxxix (iQog), 41-52; L.Pertr 9 on,A'or/v 
Ionian Historiam (1939), ch. 2 (bibliography pp, 106-8). See 
Logoobaphers. J. L. M. 

HECATAEUS (2) of Teos. Ills history of E^pt 
{AlyvirriaKo) under Ptolemy I, c. 300 n.c. popularized 
the theory of Egypt as the source of civilization, and was 
the basis of Manetho’s more official account. 

FHG ii. 384. 

HECATE, an ancient chthonian goddess (a kind of fish, 
TplyXrj, is sacrificed to her, Apollodorus ap. Ath. 325 a, 
and fish are a typical offering to under-world powers, 
cf. F. J. Dfilger, *IxOvs, passim)^ of obscure origin and 
early history. She is frequently confused with Artemis 
(q.v.), whose functions overlap to some extent with hers, 
also with Selene, the theory that she is a moon-goddess 
being supported also by many modern authors, though 
without justification, as no cult of the moon is to be 
found in Greece; however, a goddess of women, such 
as she was, tends to acquire some lunar features. Her 
associations with Artemis are so close and frequent that 
it is not always easy to tell to which of them a particular 
function or title belongs originally (Famell, Cults ii. 
516 ff.). 

Hecate is not mentioned at all in Homer, but comes 
into sudden prominence in a sort of hymn to her in 
Hesiod, Theog, 41 1 ff., a passage whose genuineness has 
been much disputed. There she is daughter of Coeua 
and Phoebe, other authors giving other genealogies in a 
way which suggests that her connexion with Greek, or 
even pre-Greek and Titanic, deities was precarious. 
Zeus honours her exceedingly, giving her power and 
honour on earth and sea and also in the heavens, and 
taking away none of her original rights. If a man invokes 
her, she can benefit him in all manner of ways, for she is 
powerful in courts of law and in assemblies, can grant 
victory in war and athletics and success in horsemanship, 
in fishing, and cattle-breeding ; she is also a nurturer of 
children {Kovporpo^oSf a title likewise of Artemis). No 
other passage rates her so high, and this one must reflect 
the enthusiasm of a strong local cult, Boeotian or other, 
of which no more is known. Generally she is associated 
with uncanny things and the ghost- world. For this 
reason she is worshipped at the cross-roads, which seem 
to be haunted the world over. Hence her statues, of 
which the most famous was by Alcamcnes, often have 
three faces or three bodies, less commonly four.* Here 
the notorious 'Hecate’s suppers’ were put out monthly 
for her (Ar. Pint, 594 ff. with schol.). It was a rite of 
purification, and one of its common constituents was 
dogs' flesh (Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 290 d); cf. eggs. 
Hecate is herself a formidable figure, AvraLa (see 
Hesychius s.v.), i.e. a bogy which 'meets* and frightens 
wayfarers. Hence it is not remarkable that she is associ- 
ated with sorcery and black magic, from at least the tragic 
Medea (Eur. Med. 394 ff.) onwards. Thus we find her 
invoked to go away and take an obsessing spirit witli her 


road ; 

^ddHymn -r - , . ' , . 

2817-18; Lydua, Mens. 3. 8, p. 41. ao WOnsch, for her fourfold 
aapcct. 


(Sophron, new frag. ; see Festa in Mondo classico ii. 476 ff. 
for recent text) ; to help a dangerous love-charm which 
may bring destruction on the person it is aimed at (Theoc. 

2. 12 ff.) ; and very often in magical papyri, etc. However, 
a more respectable cult of her seems also to have con- 
tinued, see Farnell, Cults ii. 501 ff., 596 ff. 

For bibliography aee references in the text. H. J. R. 

HECATOMPEDON, see acropolis. 

HECATON CEkotcov) of Rhodes, a Platonizing Stoic, 
pupil of Panactius, wrote chiefly on ethics, and was, next 
to Panaetius and Posidonius, the most influential member 
of the middle Stoic school. Works : dyatov, JJept 

dperwv, IJepl Tra^v, flepl napabo^wv, Uepl reAcSp, JJepl 
riXovs, Xpelai^ Uepl KadrjKovros. Cicero preserves 
some of his arguments with regard to conflict of duties, 
from which he seems to have been interested in casuistry. 

PW vii. 2797. H. Gomoll, Der Stoische Philosoph Hekaton (1933). 

W. D. K. 

HECATONCHEIRES, hundred-handed monsters, 
Cottus, Briareos, and Gyes, sons of Heaven and Earth 
(Hes. Theog. 147 ff.); aided Zeus against the Titans 
(713 ff.). Briareos (called Aegaeon by men) was brought 
by Thetis to protect Zeus against Hera, Poseidon, and 
Athena { 11 . i. 396 ff.). 

HECTOR, in mythology, eldest son of Priam and 
Hecuba (qq.v.), and the bravest of the Trojan cham- 
pions; husband of Andromache (q.v.) and father of 
Astyanax (//. 6. 394 ff.). His name appears to be Greek 
(‘holder*, ‘stayer*), and it is possible that he is the inven- 
tion either of Homer or of some earlier poet. In the Iliad 
he first appears leading the Trojans out to battle (2. 
807 ff.); he reproaches Paris for avoiding Menelaus (3. 
38 ff.), and arranges the truce and the single combat 
between the two (85 ff.). He takes a prominent part In 
the fighting of bks. 5 and 6, but in the latter leaves the 
field for a while to advise the elders to make offerings 
to the gods. He thus secs Andromache for the last time 
and returns with Paris to the battle. In bk. 7 he chal- 
lenges any Greek to single combat, and is met by the 
greater Aias, who has somewhat the better of it; they 
part with an exchange of gifts. In the next book he 
drives the Greeks back to their camp and bivouacs with 
his army on the plain. In the long battle of bks. 11-17 
he takes a prominent part, leading the chief attack on 
the fortification of the camp and being struck down with a 
stone by Aias (14. 409 ff.), but restored by Apollo at the 
command of Zeus (15. 239 ff.). He dispatches Patroclus 
(16. 818 ff.). After the appearance of Achilles at the 
trench he again bivouacs in the open, against the advice 
of Polydamas (18. 249 ff.). After the rout of the following 
day he refuses to enter Troy (22. 35 ff.), but waits for 
Achilles, despite the entreaties of his parents. At 
Achilles* approach he flees, but after a long chase halts, 
deceived by Athena into thinking that Deiphobus has 
come to his aid. In the subsequent fight he is killed and 
his body dragged behind Achilles* chariot to the ships. 
After the burial of Patroclus, Priam ransoms his body 
(24. 188 ff.), and his funeral ends the Iliad. Later poets 
add nothing of importance to Homer’s account. 

Hector had a hero-cult in several places, notably at 
Troy and at Thebes, his supposed bones having been 
brought to the latter city at the bidding of an oracle 
(Julian, Ep. 79 Bidez-Cumont ; Lycophron, 1205 ff. and 
schol. there; Paus. 9. 18. 5). Sec Halliday in Liverpool 
Annals xi, pp. 3 ff. 

Farnell, Hero-Cults, 328 f.; the larger dictionaries s.v, 

H. J. R. 

HECUBA CEko-Pt}, Lat. Hecuba), in mythology, chief 
wife of Priam (q.v.), daughter of Dymas king of the 
Phrygians (//. 16. 719; but later writers, as Eur. Hec. 

3, call her father Cisseus). Who her mother was was a 
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problem of mythologists in Tiberius’ time (Suet. Tib, 
70). She was the mother of Hector (q.v.) and eighteen 
others of Priam’s fifty sons (//. 24, 495 - 7 )i the most 
noteworthy being Paris (q.v,). 

In Homer she is a stately and pathetic figure, coming 
only occasionally into the foreground, as in the lament 
for Hector ( 11 . 24. 747 ff.). In Tragedy she is more 
prominent. Euripides (Hecuba) tells the following story 
of her last days. Her son Polydorus (q.v.) had been 
murdered by the Thracian Polymestor, to whom he had 
been cntn.!Sted ; the discovery of his body came as a final 
blow to Hecabe after the sacrifice of her daughter 
Polyxena (q.v.). By a desperate appeal to Agamemnon, 
she got permission to revenge herself and, enticing 
Polymestor into her tent, she and her women killed his 
children and blinded him. He then foretold that she 
should turn into a bitch before her death, the place 
Cynos Serna getting its name from her tomb. In Eur. 
Tro. 969 ff., she so convincingly accuses Helen that 
Menelaus promises to kill her on reaching home, one of 
Euripides’ curious departures from tradition. In several 
plays no longer extant, e.g. Ribbeck TRF, incert.^ 5, 
from some Greek model, she was represented as dream- 
ing, while carrying Paris, that she brought forth a torch, 
which burned all Troy (Apollod. 3. 148). All these 
legends appear in numerous variants, with rationaliza- 
tions, more or less fanciful additions, and so forth, as is 
usual with much-handled themes. H. J. R. 

HEDYLUS (fl. 270 B.C.), Greek epigrammatist, has 
three excellent poems in the Anthology^ and several 
others are quoted by Athenaeus. He belonged to the 
gay poetic circle at Samos which was headed by Asclcpi- 
ades and Posidippus, and he imitates and answers their 
poems. 

R. Reitzenstein, Etigramm und Skolion (1893), 87; U. v. Wilamo- 
witz-Mocllendorif, Hellentstische Dichtung (1924), i. 144. G. H. 

HEGEMON of Thasos, parodist, described 'by some* 
as a poet of Old Comedy (Ath. 1.5 b. But Ath. i 699 a 
yiypa^e 8^ Kal KWfiwhlav cij Toi' dpxatov rpoirov rjy 
iiTLypdxf^ovai ^iXLvrjv suggests a later date for him). 
For Aristotle (Poet. 2. 1448*12) Hegemon is d rd? 
napwbias iroviqaag irpwros, in that Hegemon raised 
Parody (already cultivated by others, see parody) into an 
independent genre with a separate place of its own in 
competitions. A passage of Hegemon (21 w.) is quoted by 
Athenaeus (15. 698 f.) from Polemon: Hegemon’s verses 
claim for his performance 50 drachmae, the second prize, 
and Polemon attests the victory of Hegemon at Athens with 
his Gigantomachia and other parodies. 

For two verses of the Philine see CAP i. 700. Brandt, Corp. 
poes. ep. Grace, lud. 37 ff. ; FCG i. 214 f. W. G. W. 

HEGESANDER of Delphi (2nd c. d.c.) wrote at least 
six books of Memoirs ( I TTOfxvrjiJLaTa: Ath. 162 a), an 
ordered collection of unreliable anecdotes concerning 
Hellenistic kings, parasites, courtesans, philosophers, 
etc. ; references mainly in Athenaeus (FHG iv. 412-22). 

HEGESIAS (i) of Cyrene, head of the Cyrenaic school 
between Paraebates and Anniceris in the time of Ptolemy 
Soter (who died 283 B.c.); nicknamed Ueyendavaros 
because in his AiroKapTcpCiv he advocated suicide. He was 
expelled from Alexandria because of the scandal caused 
by his lectures. 

PIT vii. 2607. W.D.R. 

HEGESIAS(2) of Magnesia (fl.r. 250 b.c.) wrote speeches 
and a History of Alexander of which a few passages 
sur\^ive (Gorgias 77 . Dion. Hal. Comp, 4, and 

Strabo 10. 396). Long recognized as the arch-corrupter 
of style, he w^as the chief representative of the earlier 
Asianism. His style, based on that of Charisius, accentu- 
ated the worst Gorgian faults, and his short jerky 


sentences, his unnatural word-order, bold metaphors, 
and the rest were severely condemned by Dion. Hal. and 
others. See further Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
sources. J. W. H. A. 

HEGESIPPUS (i) (d. not earlier than 325 b.c.), son of 
Hegesias of Sunium, Athenian orator, contemporary of 
Demosthenes. He is believed by Libanius and many 
modem scholars to be the author of [Dem.] De Halon- 
neso (342). If this is correct, Hegesippus had in 357 
prosecuted Callippus of Pacania in connexion wdth the 
affairs of Cardia, A vigorous supporter of the anti- 
Macedonian policy (he is called by schol. on Aeschin. i. 
64 /zioo^iAiTTTTor), he opposed the peace of Philocrates 
(346) and was the head of an embassy sent to Philip 
to discuss modifications of the treaty (343; Dem. 19. 
331). In 342 he accompanied Demosthenes and Lycur- 
gus on a tour of the Peloponnese for the purpose of 
raising opposition against Philip (Dem. 9. 72). He was 
nick-named Kpw^vXos (‘top-knot’) because he affected 
the old fashion of wearing his hair in a roll on the top of 
his head (Aeschin. 3. 118). 

The speech De Halonneso is a retort to Philip’s offer 
to give to Athens an island which was of little value to 
either side. The national party at Athens insisted that 
he was only restoring to them what was realljk^ their own. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who believed the speech 
to be by Demosthenes, pointed out that it i^ in many 
ways unworthy of him, and recalls the manner of Lysias ; 
there is no attempt to avoid hiatus, and certain tricks of 
style recur with monotonous frequency. J. F. D. 

HEGESIPPUS (2), New Comedy poet, who, like others 
in this period, mentions Epicurus (fr. 2). In fr, i a 
vainglorious cook expatiates upon his art. 

FCG iv. 479 ff. ; CAP iii. 3 1 2 ff. 

HEGESIPPUS (3) (fl. 300 B.C.), a professional writer 
of epigrams: eight of his poems are in the Greek Antho^ 
logy, most of them authentic inscriptions for tombs 
and votive tablets. His language is noticeably formal, 
archaic, and impersonal. 

HEGESIPPUS (4) of Mecybema, see novel, greoc. 
HEI2V1AR2V1ENE, see FATE. 

HEKTEMOROI (e/cr^/xopoi), *sixth-partcrs*, in Athens 
before Solon’s legislation, men who w^orked another’s 
land, paying or receiving for it (for ancient authorities 
and modern scholars are divided) a sixth part of the 
produce; paying one-sixth would be a very moderate 
rental, five-sixths severe but not unparalleled. The 
hektemoroi had been free peasants, but in hard times they 
had first mortgaged their lands and then their persons 
and their children to their rich neighbours — so as to 
become tied serfs. Solon (q.v.) freed them once and for 
all by his seisachtheia, A. W. G. 

HELEN CEXevri), daughter of Zeus and Leda, or 
Nemesis (qq.v.). She is one of the most plausible 
examples of a ‘faded’ goddess, i.e. one whose original 
deity has been forgotten, and consequently made into 
a mortal woman in mythology. This is not proved by 
her having had a cult at Sparta and elsewhere (Famell, 
Hero-Cults, p. 323); we may compare, for instance, the 
much more widely spread worship of Heracles (q.y.). 
But her non-Greek name, her association with trees 
(llevbplTLs at Rhodes, Paus. 3. 19. 10, with a story that 
she was hanged on a tree, cf. Artemis 'Anayxofiiyq, ibid. 
8 . 23. 6-7; ‘Helen’s tree’ at Sparta, Theoc. 18, 43 ff.), 
and her connexion with birds (she is bom from an egg 
and Zeus takes bird-form to visit her mother ; cf. Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycenaean Rel.f ch. 10, for epiphanies of Minoan 
gods in bird-shape) all fit an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
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goddess, probably connected with vegetation and fertility, 
better thiui a dimly remembered princess, or even a 
purely imaginary human member of an ancient royal 
family. It is in no wise impossible that an old deity tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the pre-Dorian population of 
Laconia had been taken, long before Homer, for an 
ancestress of their kings. Even in Homer she has some- 
thing daemonic about her, e.g. the mere fact of being 
her husband is Menelaus’ passport to Elysium (Od. 4. 

569). 

In the Iltad and Odyssey she is the human wife of 
Menelaus, who has been carried off to Troy by Paris (q.v.). 
She is, while at Troy, Paris* wife, not his mistress, but 
feels deeply the anomalous position of being the legal 
wife of two different men in different places (see II. 3. 
139-40, 443 ff. ; 24. 763 ff.). Her sympathies are on the 
whole with the Greeks, but on occasion she is decidedly 
pro-Trojan, as Od. 4. 274 ff. There seems to have been 
no difficulty about a reconciliation between her and 
Menelaus after the war, and in the Odyssey she is living 
happily with him at Lacedaemon. Her carrying off by 
Paris is the cause of the war (//. 3. 87 and often). 

Later authors, not realizing that Agamemnon was 
overlord of Mycenaean Greece, elaborate the reasons for 
the war. Besides the original plan of Zeus (cf. nemesis, 
and add Hesiod, fr. 96. 58 ff. Rzach), she was wooed by 
the noblest men in Greece, and they ail swore to support 
the rights of her husband, whoever he might be (author- 
ities and variants in Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 240, 
note 7). Others tell the story of her earlier and later life. 
She was carried off when a mere child by Theseus (Plut. 
Thes. 31 and elsewhere; cf. Dioscuri). At the sack of 
Troy Menelaus was at first disposed to kill her (sec 
Robert, Bild iind Lied, 76 ff, ; cf. HECUBa). She never 
went to Troy at all, but Paris carried off a phantom of 
her, Stesichorus (J. Vilrtheim, Stesichoros' Fragmenie 
(1919), 64 ff.). She appears as St. Elmo’s fire (schol. 
Eur. Or. 1637, Pliny, HN 2. loi). See also achilles. 

Famell, Cults ii. 675; Hero-Cults, 3231!.; and the dictionaricB 
and handbooks of mythology. H. J. R. 

HELENUS, in mytholojpr, son of Priam, warrior and 
prophet. In the Iliad he gives prophetic advice to Hector 
(6. 76, 7. 44), and is wounded by Menelaus at the battle 
of the ships (bk. 13). Captured by Odysseus, he pro- 
phesied the fall of Troy if Philoctetes was brought there 
with his bow (Soph. Phil. 604-13). After the fall of 
Troy he was carried off by Neoptolemus, who gave him 
Andromache as his wife (Eur. Andr. 1243). They settled 
in Epirus and made ‘a little Troy* ; there they were visited 
by Aeneas, to whom Helenus prophesied his future 
wanderings (Verg. Aen. 3. 294-505). C. D. 

HELIAEA ('^Xiaia, Doric dAiaia, Public Assembly ; see 
Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice, i. 157, n. 5) 
was originally an Athenian court of appeal instituted by 
Solon (Lys. 10. 16). The word iJAiaia and its derivatives 
survived both in official documents and in everyday 
speech as the equivalent of biKaon^piov after the disap- 
pearance of the Solonian court. The died^ts oath 
continued to be called opKos -qXiaartKos or twv iVAiaordiv 
opKos. In the oath itself there appears ‘qXlaais. Religious 
conservatism doubtless accounts for the continued use 
of iJAiata (Dem. 23. 97), in the curse with which the 
herald opened the meetings of the Assenffily, 'accursed 
be he who in speech deceives ^ ^ovXrjV ^ brjpov ^ ti)i/ 
TjXiaiav*. 

When the Solonian appeal was abandoned and a 
number of dicasteries (q.v.), divisions of the jjXtaia, 
were substituted for the whole body, one of the new 
courts was called the iJAiaia of the thesmothetai. This 
was due to the fact that this court met in the commodious 
quarters of the old iJAiata. They were needed because 
sometimes several panels of 500 each assembled for the 


trial of important cases. On one occasion the entire 
group of 6,000 dicasts sat on a case (Andoc. i. 17). 

The court was used also for other legal purposes. 
Arbitrations involving members of the tribes of Oencus 
and Erechtheus and possibly others were held there. 

See also dicasteries, and the bibliography there. 

R. J. B. 

HELICON, the largest mountain of Boeotia (5,868 
feet), between Copais and the Corinthian Gulf; and 
particularly the summit behind Thespiae, which con- 
tained the sanctuary of the Muses in a glen. There are 
remains of an Ionic temple, theatre, and statues of the 
Muses; games were held every fourth year in their 
honour. On its slopes lay Ascra, the home of Hesiod. 
The spring Hippocrene, struck by Pegasus* foot from 
the rock, the inspiration of poets (Prop. 3. 3; legend 
and function are Hellenistic), is a little below the summit. 

Paua. 9. 28-31 ; Bdlte, Mayer, and Fichn, PW viii. 1 ff., 1853 ff. ; 
xvi. 696 ff., 821 ; see also TiibsriAB. T. J. D. 

HELIODORUS (i) of Athens wrote {c. 150 b.c. ?) 

(title varies), fifteen books on artistic works on 
the Athenian Acropolis, with historical and other 
digressions. 

Ath. 6. 229 e; 9. 406 c; 2. 45 c(?); Pliny i. 34-5; F //(7 iv. 425-6; 
PW viii. 15-18. 

HELIODORUS (2), a metrist who flourished in the 
middle of the first century a.d. He edited Aristophanes’ 
comedies with a colometry (division of the text into cola), 
with metrical signs (cn^pLcla) and a running commentary. 
Much of his labours is preserved in the scholia to Aristo- 
phanes. He was the principal authority used by Juba 
(q.v. 3). J. D. D. 

HELIODORUS (3), a popular surgeon of the time of 
Juvenal (who lived c. a.d. 60-140; cf. Juv. 6. 373), 
probably from Egypt. He belonged to the pneumatic 
school. Works: (i) Xeipovpyovpeva (principal work, 
chiefly known from Oribasius) ; (^ ? ilcpt apOpwv 
TTpaypareia or * Einprixoivos \ (3) Ilepl oXLaOrjpdrwv 

TTpayparela ; (4) TTcpi (on bandages) ; (5) Ilepl 

p,€Tpcoy Kai (rraOpuju; (6) Epistula phlebotomiae (Lat. 
transl.). See surgery, para. 6. 

PW yiil 41. W. D.R. 

HELIODORUS (4), author of a Greek novel called the 
Aethiopica or Theagenes and Charicleia ( 7 a nepl Oeaye- 
vqv KOI XapiKXeiav AldiorriKa), says that he was a Phoeni- 
cian of Emesa, son of Theodosius, of the race of the 
Sun. Emesa, famous for a cult of Helios with which the 
last statement implies some family connexion, was 
included in Syria Phoenike already in the reign of 
Elagabalus and reached the height of its glory in that 
period. H., a pagan influenced by Sun worship and Neo- 
Pythagorean thought, may have written soon after the 
publication of Philostratus* Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(c. A.D. 220), which he seems to have known; but the 
tradition that he later became a Christian and bishop of 
Trikka in Thessaly (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 5. 22) has not 
been disproved. 

Summary : Charicleia, white daughter of the king and 
queen of Ethiopia, was exposed at birth by her mother. 
She was rescued and passed into the care of a Greek 
priest who took her to Delphi, treating her as his own 
daughter. She and Theagenes meet, fall in love, and 
with the help of Calasiris, a visiting Egyptian priest, 
escape from Delphi and after some adventures reach the 
coast of Egypt in the hands of pirates. Fortune separates 
them, but later all three meet again at Memphis, where 
Calasiris dies. The lovers, sometimes masquera^g as 
brother and sister, survive many threats to their lives 
and honour and finally come to Meroe as prisoners of the 
Ethiopians, then at war with Persia. Recognition and 
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reconciliation just save them from being sacrificed as the 
first-fruits of victory, and their marriage is then blessed 
by Charicleia’s parents. 

A summary does less than justice to H., who diversifies 
his main plot with subsidiary, but relevant, stories and 
develops it with unusual skill. In style he is rhetorical, 
but rarely ridiculous ; he shows himself to be a man of 
considerable culture, well acquainted with classical 
literature. Though not free from the faults inherent in 
the literary form, he is the most successful of the extant 
novelists, and when translated in the sixteenth century 
he exercised some influence not only on romance but 
also on drama. 

Bibliography 

Texts. Teubner (Bekker); A. Colonna (1938). With translation 
(French), Bud6 (Rattenbury, Lumb, Maillon). 

Commentary. O. D. Coraea (Modern Greek; Paris, 1804). 

Translations. Th. Underdowne (1587, etc.); French, J. Amyot 
(i5f;g, etc.). 

Style and Diction. R. M. Rattenbury and A. Colonna (see 
Texts above); H. Ddrrie, De Longi Ach. Tat. Heliodori memoria 
(» 935 )- 

Life and Work. R. M. Rattenbu^ and J. Maillon (see Texts 
above); M. Oeftering, Ileliodor und seine Bedeutung fur die Literatur 
(1901). 

See also wider novel, creek. R. M. R. 

HELIOGABALUS, see ELAGABALUS (2). 

HELIOPOLIS (modem Baalbek) was the religious 
centre of the Ituraean tctrarchy, after whose dissolution 
it was incorporated in the territory of Berytus (17 b.c.). 
Septimius Severus made it a separate colony, with ius 
Jtalicum, The huge temple of Jupiter, begun by Anto- 
ninus Pius and completed under Caracalla, the adjacent 
temple of Venus, and another small circular temple are 
among the most impressive monuments of the Syrian 
school of Hellenistic architecture, 

T. Wiegand, Baalheh (1921-5). A. H. M. J. 

HELIOS, the Sun-god. The general attitude towards 
the heavenly bodies in Greece seems to have been that 
although undoubtedly gods (cf. the indignation at Athens 
over Anaxagoras’ announcement that the sun was a 
material body, Diog. Laert. 2. 12; and Nilsson’s com- 
ments, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940), they were no concern 
of mankind, or at most were beings to be saluted with due 
reverence on occasion (Plato, Leg. 887 c), not to receive 
a regular cult, as did those gods who dwelt in the cities 
or country-side, like Athena or the Nymphs, or at 
farthest on hill-tops, like Zeus. Hence the traces of 
sun-cult in Greece proper are few and often uncertain 
(see Famell, Cults v. 419 f.). Rhodes, however, had a 
vigorous cult of Helios, which is one of several non- 
Greek features in its classical culture. He appears to 
have been the cliief national god (Diod. Sic. 5. 56. 4), 
and the local legend (Pind. Ol. 7. 54 ff.) makes the island 
his peculiar property, chosen by him before it rose to the 
surface of the sea, and his sons its chief early inhabitants, 
after whom the leading towns were named ; their mother 
was the eponymous nymph of the country, Rhodos. 
His festival was the Halieia (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 
427) ; it was celebrated with much splendour and included 
important athletic contests, though never rising to the 
level of the Great Games. Outside of actual cult, Helios 
is often appealed to as a witness of oaths and the like, as 
II. 3. 277, because, as there stated, he sees and hears-^ 
everything. 

He has not much mythology; for the most interesting 
story about him see phaethon. He is regularly conceived 
as a charioteer, who drives daily from east to west across 
the sky. The question how he got back again during the 
night was evidently discussed very early, and the quaint 
solution evolved that he floated around the earth by the 
stream of Ocean in a huge cup (references collected in 
Athenaeus, 469 c ff.). 


In later times the theological importance of Helios 
increased considerably, owing to the growing tendency 
to identify liim with other gods. In the case of Apollo 
(q.v.), this is as early as the fifth century n.c., and doubt- 
less the allegorizing tendency of the Stoics, who very 
commonly sought a physical explanation of myths, made 
its contribution a century or so later; but the strongest 
impetus in this direction was given by the late imperial 
increase of actual cult of the Sun, culminating in making 
him in some sense the principal god of the Empire from 
Aurelian on. The locus classicus is Macrobius, Sat. i. 17. 
2 ff., where by a scries of ingenious arguments the 
proposition is supported that all the gods, 'dumtaxat qui 
sub caelo sunt’, i.e. with the omission of the transcen- 
dental powers outside the material universe, are powers or 
activities (‘uirtutes’, 17. 4) of the sun; but Macrobius* 
own quotations, beginning with Verg. G. 1. 6, show that 
the theory had been long growing. 

Farncll, Cults^ v. 417 ff. ; Rapp in Roschcr's Lexikon, art. 'Helios’; 
Cumont, Religions orientates, sec index s.v. ‘Soled’; Nilsson, ARIV 
XXX (1933), 141 If.; Cumont, Melanges Bides (1934), 141 f. 

11 . J. R. 

HELLANICUS, son of Andromenes, of Mytilene was 
born in 500 B.c. (Ol. 70. i Eusebius) or later; in 497 if he 
was 65 in 432 (Aul. Gell. 15. 23); not before 491 if he 
mentioned Arginusae (406, schol. Ar. Ran. 61^4) and died 
at 85 (Lucian, Macr. 22). Dionysius Halic^massensis 
(Thuc. 5) groups him with Charon (q.v.) and Herodotus ; 
Thucydides ( i . 97) thought his Athenian history slight and 
ill-dated. He is quoted, under twenty-five titles (both prose 
and verse), on myths and primitive history, and on many 
countries and cities ; on the Priestesses of Hera in Argos, 
and on the Carnetan Victors. Suidas ranks him as ‘succes- 
sor’ to Hecataeus (q.v.), but as an historian he was soon 
superseded. His unorthodox conjectures, etymologies, 
identifications of sites, and duplications of personages 
were distrusted by Strabo (10. 2. 6; ii. 6. 2; 12. 3. 21 ; 
13. I. 42) and by Josephus (Ap. i. i6), but his mythology 
was used freely by Dion. Hal. (especially for the early 
West) and by Apollodorus, Bibliotheca. Ilis style was 
undistinguished (Hermog. Id. 2. 12; Cic. De Or. 2. 12. 
53 )- 

FUG 1. 45, iv. 630-2; FGrII i. 41 ; L. Pearson, Early Ionian Histor- 
ians (1939), ch. 5. J. L. M. 

HELLANODIKAI were the judges of the Olympian 
Games (q.v.). They were chosen from the ruling families 
of Elis, to whom also the revenues of the festival accrued. 
Dressed in purple robes, they had special seats, presented 
the victors with their crowns, and presided over the 
banquet which ended the festival. They exercised 
disciplinary authority over the athletes and imposed fines 
for breaches of their rules. F. A. W. 

HELLE, see athamas. 

HELLEBORE, see anticyra. 

HELLEN CE\Xr)v), epon^mious ancestor of the Hellenes, 
son or brother of Deucalion (q.v. ; Thuc. i. 3. 2; schol. 
Pind. Ol. 9. 68). His sons were Dorus, Xuthus (q.v.), 
and Aeolus (q.v.) (Hesiod, fr. 7 Rzach) ; i.e. the Dorians, 
lonians, and Aeolians have a common ancestry. This is 
not mythology, but early ethnological theory cast in the 
traditional mythological form of a genealogy. H. J. R. 

HELLENES {’EXXr^ves), the national name of the 
Greeks. Originally it was confined, as well as the terri- 
torial name of Hellas, to a small tribe in south Thessaly 
(Horn. II. 2. 683 f.). Perhaps these were in some way 
related to the Selloi or Hclloi of Dodona (though these 
were a priesthood, not a tribe); the surroundings of 
Dodona were called Hellopia (cf. Arist. Mete. i. 352“ 
31 ff.). The name of ‘Hellenes’ wandered southwards, 
probably in connexion with the migration of the Dorians 
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and the western tribes. We do not know how the name 
spread farther. In order to give it a general meaning, 
more or less covering the whole Greek people, the form 
of ‘Panhellenes* was introduced. It is confirmed by 
linguistic research that, in this sense, *Panhellenes* was 
earlier than ‘Hellenes’. Homer, who only once (in the 
Catalogue of Ships, IL 2. 530) mentions ‘Panhellenes 
and Achaeans’, generally calls the Greek people Achaeans, 
Argives, or Danai. Hesiod and Arcliilochus (both c. 
700 B.c.) were, as a later Greek writer put it, ‘the first to 
know that all Greeks were called Hellenes as well as 
Panhellenes*. For their eponymous ancestor, Hellen, 
father of Dorus, Aeolus, and Xu thus (whose sons were 
Ion and Achaeus), see the preceding article. The name 
of the judges at the Olympian Games (//c//anoJiAjai, q.v.), 
the earliest testimonial of which is an inscription of c. 
600 B.C., proves that during the seventh century the 
name of Hellenes had been generally acknowledged as 
that of the Greek people. 

A. R. Bum, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks (1930), 123; V. 
Ehrenberg, Ost und West (1935), 54 ff., 215 f. V. E. 

HELLENIGA OXYRHYNCHIA, see OXYRIIYNCHU9 

HISTORIAN. 

HELLENOTAMIAI (‘Treasurers of the Greeks’) were 
the financial overseers of the Delian League, with their 
office in Delos from 477 to 454 B.c., thereafter in Athens ; 
from the first, however, they were Athenian officials. 
They were ten in number, perhaps elected by vote, 
normally one from each phyle. They received, through 
the apodektai (q.v.), the tribute from the cities of the 
League, subject to audit by the logistai (q.v.). They had 
general management of the tribute for the year, paying 
out sums on the instruction of the Ecclcsia, chiefly to 
strategic sometimes for other purposes (such as the 
Acropolis buildings). After 41 1 they received wider 
powers (see kolakretai); with the fall of the Athenian 
Empire in 404 the office was abolished. A. W. G. 

HELLESPONT, the narrow strait dividing Europe 
from Asia at the final exit of the waters of the Black Sea 
and Marmara into the Aegean — the modern Dardanelles. 
It was crossed by the Persian army under Xerxes between 
Sestos and Abydos, at the narrowest part near the modem 
Nagara Point. It was again crossed by Alexander the 
Great in 334 B.C. A strong current runs out from the 
Hellespont into the Aegean. Callipolis ( Gallipoli), Lamp- 
sacus, Sestos, and Abydos are on its shores, with the 
sites of Troy and Dardanus on the Asiatic side. All cities 
alike derived much of their wealth from the fisheries, 
and from the passage of people and armies from Europe 
to Asia and vice versa. The name Hellespont is connected 
with the legend of Phrixus and Helle (see athamas). S. C. 

HELOTS (eZAcuTefr), the name applied to the serfs of 
the Spartans both in Laconia and Messenia, appears to 
be related to aXluKOfiai and thus to designate captives. 
Though the helots spoke Doric, they must have belonged 
largely to the pre-Doric stock. They far outnumbered 
their masters and were a constant threat, always ready 
to revolt. To keep them in check a secret police of young 
men was organized (krypteia), while any overt act could 
be justified by the declaration of war issued annually by 
the ephors. Yet many helots must have been tmstworthy, 
for helots accompanied Spartiates in the field and in 
addition, particularly during the Peloponnesian War arid 
later, considerable numbers were used in the army and 
rewarded for their services by grants of freedom, thus 
becoming neodamodeis. Yet the precise status of the 
helots is difficult to define. Our sources frequently call 
them SovXot. and so fail to differentiate them from slaves, 
but there are a few more precise statements. The remark 
that they occupied a middle position between slave and 


free (Pollux 3. 83) justifies their classification as serfs, 
while the reference to them as in a sense State slaves 
(Ephorus in Strabo 8. 365 ; cf. Paus. 3. 20. 6) shows that 
they w’ere the propeity of the State. It also is clear that 
only the State could set them free. They were assigned 
to definite estates and paid a fixed quota of the products. 
In addition to helots the Spartans had regular slaves, and 
the manumission of individuals recorded in inscriptions 
must refer to the latter. 

G. Gilbert, The CoTtsttfutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens 
(lilQS). 30-5; A. II. J. Greenidge, Greek Constitutional History 
(189b). 81--6; G. Duaolt, Gnechische Staatskunde ii (1926), 667-71 
ct pasaim. U. Kahrsledt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (1922), 57-70, 
maintains that the helots were the only servile class of Sparta and 
were private property. J. A. O. L. 

HELVETII, a Celtic tribe originally located in south 
Germany, which migrated gradually c. 200 B.c. to an area 
between the Rhine, the Jura, and the lake of Geneva. 
Part of the tribe joined the Cimbri c. iii, and a mass 
migration (263,000 persons; Caes. BGall. 1. 29. i) in 58 
was defeated by Caesar, who sent the remnants home, 
allowing them, however, the privilege of a foedus. Under 
Augustus they formed part of Gallia Belgica, with the 
normal organization of a cantonal senate at the capital, 
Aventicum (Avenches), and pagi. The region paid dearly 
for opposition to Vitellius (a.d. 69) ; Vespasian, however, 
restored Avenches with the title of colony, and a period 
of prosperity began. From c. a.d. 260, when the Limes 
was abandoned, the region was exposed to the attacks 
of Alamanni and was heavily fortified. By 460 it was 
under the control of Burgundians and Alamanni. 

F. Stahelin, Die Schweiz in Romischer ZeiP (1931). C. E. S. 

HELVIDIUS PRISCUS, son of a centurio primipilaris, 
was tribunus plebis in a.d. 56, praetor in 70. He married 
Fannia, daughter of Paetus Thrasca (q.v.), and when the 
latter was forced to commit suicide in 66 Helvidius was 
exiled; but Galba recalled him in 68. A keen follower 
of the Stoic sect, his own exile and the murder of Thrasea 
turned him into a fanatic. He appeared in 70 as the 
spear-head of senatorial opposition to Vespasian and 
eventually preached out-and-out republicanism. His 
activities, which even extended to the mob, became so 
dangerous that Vespasian was forced to exile him and 
finally to have him executed (? 75). 

PJR\ H 37. R. L. J. 

HELVIUS, see CINN (4), PERTINAX. 

HEMINA, see CASSIUS ( 2 ), 

HEMITHEA, see TENES. 

HENDEKA. The Eleven (evSc/ca) at Athens as execu- 
tive officials had charge of prisons and executions; as 
judicial officers they presided at the trial of various 
classes of thieves known as KaKovpyoi. As a board they 
had themselves tlie right to try and convict confessed 
KaKOvpyoL. R. J. B. 

HENIOCHUS, Middle Comedy poet. One of his plays 
was named IloXvevKTo^, not necessarily after the well- 
known partisan of Demosthenes : it was a common name. 
From the prologue of a piece (fr. 5), perhaps entitled 
TJdAet?, 18 verses are spoken by a deity or abstraction 
who introduces the assembled States ; they have come to 
Olympia to make thank-offerings for freedom, but the 
disturbing influence of Ar]p.oKpaTla and 'ApiaTOKparLa 
thwarts their purpose. This probably refers to the time 
of the Corinthian alliance under Philip, 338 B.c. 

FCG iii. 560 ff. ; CAF u. 43 1 ff. W. G, W. 

HEPATOSCOPY, see divination, para. 5, haruspices, 

and RELIGION, ETRUSCAN. 
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HEPHAESTION (i)(c. 356-324 b.c.), son of Amyntor, 
a Macedonian noble, became a friend of Alexander the 
Great from childhood, and remained his closest com- 
panion. His military career after 330 was distinguished, 
and he was evidently a competent commander, though 
probably not the equal of Craterus, Nearchus, or 
Ptolemy (or others who proved themselves later). His 
value to Alexander, however, apart from personal affec- 
tion, lay in his sympathetic understanding of his dearest 
plans for the empire. Alexander revived for him the 
Persian office of 'chiliarch' (vizier), which, with other 
honours, marked him out as his first subordinate (324). 
Hephaestion seems to have been of an arrogant and posses- 
sive nature, and he was not universally popular, but his 
death (by fever) caused Alexander great grief, and he was 
mourned extravagantly. 

Berve, Alexanderreicht no. 357. G. T. G. 

HEPHAESTION (2), metrist, probably to be identified 
with the tutor of Verus (a.d. 130-69). His treatise Uepl 
perpeov, originally written in forty-eight books, was 
reduced by successive abridgements to an iyx^ipi^Lov 
in one book, in which form it is extant. Ancient com- 
mentaries on H. sometimes enable us to reconstruct the 
earlier, fuller, versions; and parts of the extant treatise 
appear to belong to one of these versions, not to the final 
abridgement (IJ, oTjpLelwv and 77 . TrapaPdaews), while 
others may not come from H. at all ( 77 . Troi^/iaroff, 77 . 
7TOLrjp.dTOJv), The work is divided into the following 
parts : (i) on long and short syllables ; (2) on aweKfjxJjVTjms 
(synizesis) ; (3) on feet, in general ; (4) on catalexis ; (5)- 

(13) on the various feet, including the antispast ( '-' — 

(14) on cola composed of heterogeneous feet; (15) on 
dcrvvdpTTjTa (combinations of two cola separated by diae- 
resis, e.g. the Archilochean dicolon); (16) on noXvcxvpLd- 
Tiora (cola which assume varying forms). There follow 
appendixes dealing with the building of a poetic structure 
out of lines and cola ( 77 . TToi'qp.aro^, 77 . TroLTjpdrwv) and 
with notation for elucidating that structure ( 77 . 0T]/i€tW). 
Besides the Encheiridion various other works on metre 
are ascribed to H. by Suidas. 

Hephaestion belonged to the school of metrists who 
sought to explain metre by analysing it into its primary 
elements (pLcrpa Tr/JcuToruTra), that is, the feet, as opposed 
to others who derived all metres from the Homeric 
hexameter and the iambic trimeter. His treatment of 
lyric metre is almost confined to solo lyric and comedy, 
and he rarely tries his hand on the more difficult measures 
of choral poetry and tragedy. His procedure is extremely 
mechanistic, and we learn little from him directly of the 
true nature of Greek metric. But he has preserved many 
fragments of lost poems which are of great value to 
metrical science. 

Text: M. Consbruch (Teubner, 1906). Commentary: T. Gaia- 
ford (2nd ed. 1855). J. D. D. 

HEPHAESTUS (* Htftaurros), god of fire and especially 
of the smithy fire. It is, however, extremely unlikely 
that this was his original character. Examination of the 
distribution of his cult (facts in L. Malten, s.v. 'Hephais- 
tos’, in PW) shows that it spreads from the volcanic 
regions of Asia Minor via Lemnos, which is also volcanic. 
This decidedly indicates that he was originally an 
Asianic deity of volcanic fire ; that he is associated with 
volcanoes in Greek mythology (his forge is under Aetna, 
or one of the neighbouring islands, Callim. Dion. 47;^ 
Verg. G. 4. 170 ff., Aen. 8. 416 ff.) is less cogent, as 
such a notion might have grown up independently, to 
explain the eruptions of the mountain, considered as a 
huge chimney. But there is no doubt that for the Greeks 
he was a craftsman’s god and himself a divine craftsman ; 
hence the distribution of his cult in Greece itself, where 
it is practically confined to the most industrialized 
regions, being particularly prominent at Athens and 
partly displacing the old native worship of Prometheus. 


His mythology is what might be expected from his 
development into a smith-god, which had taken place 
before Homer. He is lame (in an early community a 
lame man with strong arms would naturally become a 
smith, being handicapped for farming, fighting, or 
hunting), and consequently awkward in his movements 
and somewhat ridiculous ( 7 /. 1. 597 fT.). He is con- 
stantly employed in making marvellous works of all 
sorts (as IL 18. 373 ff. ; Od. 7. 91 ff.), clearly magical (a 
smith is often a magician also). He makes various famous 
objects, as Achilles* armour, Harmonia’s necklace {see 
CADMUS), Agamemnon’s sceptre (//. 2. toi ff.). His 
workmen are the Cyclopes (q.v.), though not in Homer 
(see Callimachus and Virgil, locc. cit. supra). He makes 
Pandora, the first woman (Hesiod, Op. 70 ff.), or mankind 
in general (Lucian, Hermot. 20); cf. Prometheus. His 
parents are Zeus and Hera (Homer), or Hera alone 
(lies. Theog. 927), but he was cast out of heaven by 
Hera, because he was misshapen {II. 18. 395 ff.), or by 
Zeus, because he defended Hera against him {IL i. 590 ff.). 
A comic story of liis return was told by Epicharmus in 
his KwpLaaral (see Hyg. Fab. 166 and Rose ad loc.). 
His wife is Charis {IL 18. 382) or more usually Aphrodite 
(as Od. 8. 266 ff.), which is little more than\an allegory. 
Craftsmanship allied to Grace or Beauty. \ 

Malten, op. cit.; Rapp in Roacher’a Lexikon, s.v.; Tarnell, Culls 
V. 374 ff. Cf. ATHENA. H. J. R, 

\ 

HERA Epic ^Hpy])f an ancient, pre-Hellenic 

goddess. Her Greek name seems to be a title, ‘lady’, 
fern, of 7]pai9\ her native name is unknown. She is 
regularly said to be wife of Zeus, his numerous connexions 
with other goddesses being explained away by making 
them cither former wives or mistresses. But the natural 
suggestion that she is the earth, a common consort of the 
sky-god, lacks cogent evidence (see Famcll, op, cit, infra, 
181 ff.). She is rather a deity of marriage and of the life, 
especially the sexual life, of women. Her connexion with 
Zeus is perhaps best explained by supposing that the 
Greeks on arrival found her cult too strong to be sup- 
pressed or ignored, supposing that they wished to do so, 
and made room for her by making her the wife (and 
sister) of their own principal god. It seems conceivable 
that the persistent stories of the quarrels of the divine 
pair (e.g. II. 1. 540 ff.) reflect a faint memory of a time 
when the two cults were not fully reconciled. That in 
pre-Hellenic belief she should be very prominent and 
have either no male partner or none of any importance 
is quite in accord with what is known of early, especially 
Cretan, religion. 

2. Mythologically, she is one of the children of Kronos 
and Rhea (e.g. Hes. Theog. 454); later versions differ 
only in details, as Hyg. Fab. 139, where Hera has 
not been swallowed by her father (cf. kronos) and saves 
Zeus from him. She is the mother of Ares, Eileithyia, 
Hebe, Hephaestus, and, in one account, of Typhon(qq.v.). 
Beyond these points her story consists mainly of her 
hostility to Troy, and consequently in later authors, 
such as Virgil, to Aeneas (q.v.), and generally her bitter- 
ness against her numerous rivals and their offspring, see^ 
e.g., LETO, SEMELE. In the story of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
she appears in all accounts as the friend and helper of 
Jason (q.v.). For her part in the Judgement of Paris, see 
PARIS. 

3. Her most ancient place of worship seems to be 
Argos, hence her very common title of Apyela. But 
Samos certainly worshipped her from very early dtHes 
also (references in Farnell, p. 253 f.), and there is 
abundant evidence for cults of her, many certainly old, 
all up and down the Greek world, both alone and with 
Zeus. Perhaps her most characteristic rite is the sacred 
marriage (q.v,), whereof more or less clear evidence can 
be had for eight places (Farnell, p. 185). She is also 
connected with the ritual of ordinary human marriage, as 
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at Ceos (Callim. Aet. 3, fr. i. 4 Mair), at least in legend. 
To her functions as marriage-goddess several of her 
titles refer, as Zygia, Gamelia, and so forth; for her 
remarkable surnames at Stymphalus see epithets, para. 
2. She is also frequently connected with birth and the 
nurture of children ; not only is she mother of Eileithyia 
(q.v,), but she is called Eileithyia herself (Hesychius s.v. 
(Argos), Famell, p. 247, note 28 c (Attica)). 

4. At some places, especially Argos and Samos, she 
rises to the status of a city-goddess, a not unnatural 
development, considering the vital importance of increase 
to any State ; but not many of her titles bear witness to a 
civic side of her activities (Famell, p. 196 f.). 

5« Associations with deities other than Zeus are 
occasionally to be found ; for example, she is paired with 
Aphrodite, q.v, (Paus. 3. 13. 9; Sparta, where an ancient 
statue of her was called Hera Aphrodite), and once or 
twice elsewhere. 

6. Her ritual for the most part is not remarkable; at 
Argos she is connected with the ancient ceremonial of 
the Shield. At her festival, the Heraia, a shield was the 
prize at the athletic contests which took place, and an 
armed procession was a prominent feature. The latest 
discussion of this somewhat unusual proceeding for the 
cult of a goddess (I. R. Arnold in AJArch. 41, 436 ff.) 
would associate it with the Minoan-Mycenaean sacred 
shield and shielded goddess. 

7. Hera was commonly identified with Juno (q.v.), 
occasionally with other foreign goddesses. 

Farncll, Cultx i. 179 fF.; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religtont 
Index 8.V.; Hoscher in his Lexikon, s.v. H. J. K. 

HERACLEA (^HpaKXeLo) (i), nowadays Policoro^ a Tar- 
entine foundation in Lucania (Diod. 12. 36 ; Strabo 6. 264 ; 
Livy 8. 24), scene of Pyrrhus’ costly victory over Rome, 280 
n.c, (Plut. Pyrtn i6). By granting Hcraclea an exception- 
ally favourable treaty Rome detached it from Tarentum 
f. 278 D.c. (Cic. Balh, 21 f. ; Arch. 6 f.). The so-called 
Lex Julia Municipalis {see lex, leges) was found here 
(Dessau, ILS 6085). 

J. Ddrard, Bibliogr. topogr, (1941), 55. E. T. S. 

HERACLEA (2) (17 irpos AdTp.w) was a small town at 
the top of the Latmian Gulf, some 10 miles east of 
Miletus. Its ring-wall, constmeted c. 300 B.c. by 
Cassander’s brother Pleistarchus, is the finest surviving 
example of Hellenistic fortifications. 

F. Krischen, in Th. Wiegond, Milet iii, 2 (1922). M. C. 

HERACLEA (3) PONTICA, a Meganan and Boeotian 
colony founded c. 560 b.c. among the Mariandyni, whom 
the colonists reduced to serfdom, but agreed not to sell 
outside the city territory. Heraclea at one time con- 
trolled much of the coast as far as Cytorus ; it founded 
two colonies, Callatis and Chersonesus, and was active 
in Euxine trade, its people being among the chief naviga- 
tors there in the days of Xenophon. Civil discord led to 
tyranny, which lasted eighty-four years (until 281 B.c.), 
and is said, when at its height, to have been the town’s 
best period. The rise of the Bithynian and Pontic king- 
doms and the settlement of the Galatians in the interior 
steadily weakened the city. Taken and sacked by the 
Romans in the Third Mithridatic War, it finally lost its 
prosperity, and the colony which Caesar founded there 
did not endure. Heraclea became a metropolis of the 
Pontic Koinon in the second century a.d. 

Memnon, in FUG iiJ. 525 £F.; Xenophon, Anab. blcs. 5-7; Stritbo, 
pp. 542-3. T. R, S. B. 

HERACLEA (4) TRACHINIA, a Spartan colony 
founded in 426 b.c. in a strong position about 5 miles from 
Thermopylae, as a halting-place for armies marching to 
Chalcidice and also as a naval base. Owing to misgovem- 
ment by Spartan officials and raids by local tribes the 


colony scarcely fulfilled expectations. In the Corinthian 
War Heraclea was captured by Boeotians and Argives, 
who expelled the Peloponnesians. After a brief revival 
of Spartan control, Jason of Pherae dismantled the 
fortifications and handed the city over to the Oetaeans. 

1 leraclea was forced to join the Aetolian League in 2S0 
and was sacked by the Romans in 191. 

Y. B^quignon, La ValUe du Spercheios (1937). H. D, W. 

HERACLES CHpaKXdrj^, ’HpaKXrjs:). Many details 
must remain obscure for us concerning this, the most 
popular and widely worshipped of Greek heroes. In the 
first place, we have lost all the older continuous accounts 
and also Plutarch’s Life of him, which no doubt con- 
tained much valuable information, and are reduced to 
patching together many scattered references, with such 
late documents as [Apollodorus] 2. 61 ff., Hyginus, Fab. 
29-36 as our basis. However, the following conclusions 
may be accepted as fairly certain. 

2. He is a hero, not a god, although occasionally 
worshipped as a god (Famell, op. cit. infra, 97 ; on his 
cult see also Ch. Picard, BCH xlvii (1923), 241 ff., II. 
Seyrig, ibid, li (1927), 185 ff. and 369 ff.), for his name is 
theophoric, and no Greek deity is thus named from 
another. Heracles (cf. ‘Diodes’) 'Hera’s glory*, i.e. 
probably 'glorious gift of Hera (to his parents)’, is a 
typically human name. Behind all the rest of the story, 
then, must lie a man, real or, less likely, imaginary, the 
son of a Hera-worshipping people. This fits excellently 
with the constant tradition that he was an Argive, or 
rather a Tirynthian, apparently of a younger branch of tlie 
Perseid dynasty (cf. 11. 19. 105), related to Eurystheus 
of Argos, for whom he performed the Labours. If the 
real Heracles was prince or baron of Tiryns, the king of 
Argos (or Mycenae) might well have been his overlord, 
and it seems possible that distinguished service in some 
forgotten war or other exploit may have laid the first 
foundations of his vast reputation for strength and 
courage, though the stages by which he rose to his unique 
position in popular favour remain unknown. But his 
Argive nationality is supported by the geography of his 
Labours, six of them belonging to the Peloponnesus. 
By all accounts, these were (i) The Nemcan Lion. For 
authorities see Rose, Handbk. Gk. Myth, 21 1, note 113; 
it may be remarked that in the earliest versions the 
beast was apparently not invulnerable (O. Berthold, Die 
Unverwundbarkeit (191 1), 2-5). (2) The Hydra of Lema. 
(3) The Boar of Erymanthus. (4) ’The Hind of Ceryncia. 
(5) The Birds of St^phalus. (6) The Stables of Augeas 
(authorities. Rose, ibid., note 117 ff.). Nor are the other 
six Labours inconsistent with Argive origin and residence. 
^Phe seventh, the Cretan Bull, and the eighth, the Horses 
of Diomedes (q.v. i), are in or near the Greek World, 
but the other four are quite outside it, and so about 
equally remote wherever we suppose Heracles* home 
to have been; they are (9) The Girdle of the Amazon 
(q.v.), (10) Geryon, (ii) Cerberus, (12) The Apples of 
the Hesperides. All these last three are variants of one 
theme, the conquest of Death. The hero must go to an 
island in the extreme west, Erytheia (q.v.), and there 
overcome a triple-bodied monster, Geryon, and his 
attendants and take his cattle ; or he must descend to the 
House of Hades and steal the infernal watch-dog; or, 
finally, he must pluck the golden apples from the dragon- 
guarded tree at the world’s end (further details and 
references in Rose, op. cit. 214 ff.). All these are mani- 
festly more elaborate forms of the simple and ancient 
tale that on one occasion Heracles met Hades and worsted 
him (//. 5. 395 ff * cf- Pind. Ol. 9. 33)- The fact that 
they are variants one of another indicates that the cycle 
of the twelve Labours is artificial, made up to the round 
number, familiar anywhere in the wide region which used 
the Babylonian sexagesimal counting, by including 
duplicates. 
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3« But the story is complicated by an attempt on the 
part of Thebes (already known to Homer, IL 19. 99) to 
acquire Heracles; cf. alcmene, Amphitryon. The only 
legend of his birth and early adventures which we have 
is laid in Thebes, and in this connexion we must notice 
that he is often called Alcides, a name explained by that 
of the father of Amphitryon, Alcaeus (Apollod. 2. 50). 
As a matter of fact, VlAicatos- and 'AXKeLhri^ are variants, 
respectively Boeotian, as we may suppose, and a trans- 
lation from it into a more normal Greek piitronymic, of a 
name which meant no more than Valiant; and it is a 
reasonable guess that this Alcaeus was a Theban hero, 
with whom Heracles became identified by local zeal. To 
Alcaeus we may attribute the little group of Boeotian 
adventures, the conquest of Orchomenus (Apollod. ibid. 
67 ff.), the killing of the lion on Mt. Cithaeron (ibid. 65), 
which suspiciously resembles the Nemean labour, and 
the episode of the daughters of Thespius, all fifty of 
whom the hero enjoyed while the guest of their father 
(ibid. 66). 

4. Finally, an attempt was made by the Dorians to 
acquire him, with some success, since it was for a time 
a dogma of modem researchers that he was a Dorian 
hero. See aegimius, heraclidae. 

5* The Athenians were content to model their national 
hero upon him ; see theseus. 

6 . So far we have dealt with him simply as a hero ; it 
is to be noted that he was on occasion identified with 
foreign gods. The story that he was sold into slavery 
to Omphale, queen of Lydia (Soph. Track. 252; 
Apollod. ibid. 13 1-3), probably has behind it some myth 
of an Oriental goddess and her inferior male consort. 
At the other end of the Mediterranean the famous temple 
of ‘Heracles* at Gadeira {Cadiz)f in a region under 
Carthaginian influence and with its Semitic-sounding 
tabu on swine (Silius Italicus 3. 22-3), is no doubt a 
shrine of Melqart (cf. Arrian, Anah. 2. 16. 4). In Egypt, 
Herodotus identifies him with one of the native deities 
(2. 43), The ancients themselves had noticed the diversity 
of these identifications, and early evolved a theory that 
Heracles was not one person but several (Herodotus and 
Arrian, locc. cit.). 

7. Outside the cycle of the Labours, the chief events 
of his life, as generally told, are as follows. Hera pursued 
him from childhood with implacable enmity; here we 
may see a stock feature of the myths of Zeus* children 
imported into a legend where, to judge by the hero’s 
name, it is little in place. She first attempted to destroy 
him by sending serpents to attack him in his cradle 
(Find. Nem. i. 39 ff., and many later passages). These 
he strangled. Later, when for his services to Thebes he 
had been given Megara, daughter of Creon (q.v. 2), to 
wife and she had borne liim children, he murdered (her 
and) them in a fit of madness sent by Hera (Eur. HF, 
wliich puts this after the Labours; Apollod. ibid. 72, 
makes them the penance prescribed by Delphi for his 
purification). In addition, incidentally to the Labours, 
he had a vast number of other adventures, traditionally 
classified into the rrpd^ei^, or independent exploits, and 
the ndpepya, which merely happened as incidents in the 
Labours proper. Of these only a few examples can be 
given. For the former, we may instance his dealings with 
Laomedon king of Troy, whom he killed and sacked his 
city, sparing, however, his son Podarces, later known as 
Priam (q.v.). This arose out of a irdpepyov; on his return 
from the ninth Labour, bringing the girdle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, he touched at Troy and found 
the city in distress as a result of Laomedon *8 treacherous 
dealings with Apollo and Poseidon, whom he cheated of 
their wage when they built the wall of his city. A sea- 
beast was ravaging the country and must be appeased 
by the sacrifice of Hesione, Laomedon *8 daughter. 
Heracles promised to kill the monster and save her 
if Laomedon would give him his famous horses; he 


fulfilled his part of the bargain, but Laomedon would 
not keep his, hence the campaign later (see Apollod., ibid. 
103-4, second marriage and death see 

DEiANiRA ; it is noteworthy that the manner of his death, 
by burning on a pyre on Mt. Oeta, when he found 
Nessus* poison overcoming him, is an interpolation into 
his original story, though an early one, due to the desire 
to find an aition for the ancient fire-ceremony there 
(Nilsson, Hist. Greek ReL 63 f. ; to the refs, there add 
Nordisk Tidskrift (1923), 125). He is an intruder into 
the Argonautic story, hence perhaps the dropping of him 
early in the adventure, cf. hylas. One of the most singular 
ramifications of his legend is the story of Heracles the 
Dactyl (Paus. 8. 31. 3, statue at Megalopolis; 5. 7. 6ff., 
foundation of the Olympian Games by him and not, as 
generally said, by Heracles son of Alcmene). No 
plausible connexion between the hero and this gnome- 
like being has ever been suggested. 

8. Something has incidentally been said of his cult. 
Details are given in Farnell, chap. 5. It is interesting 
that, especially in private worship, he was commonly 
appealed to as warder-off of evils and victor over them 
(aAc^t/ca/co?, koXXlvlkos). Naturally, his iundry iden- 
tifications with other deities and his ambiguous status 
(mostly worshipped as a hero but occasion^ly as a god) 
led to very great local varieties in his ritual. ' The Cynic 
and Stoic schools seized on his reputation for hardiness, 
simple living, and valour in the service of mankind to 
idealize him into the exemplar of the follower of their 
doctrines. 

See also stones, sacred. 

Farnell, Hero-Cults, 95 ff. ; Prellcr-Robert, Griechische Mylhologie^ 
ii. 422 ff. H. J. R. 

HERACLIDAE CIIpaKXelSai). The Dorians, who seem 
to have little mythology of their own, having tried to 
make Heracles (q.v. ; cf. aegimius) a kind of connexion 
of theirs and his eldest son Hyllus a Dorian by adoption, 
formed the adventures of his sons into a legend legitimiz- 
ing their conquest of the Peloponnesus by making their 
kings descendants of the Perseidae. After sundry adven- 
tures, in which the sons of Heracles were persecuted by 
Eurystheus and defended by Athens (Eur. IJeracl.), they 
inquired of Delphi when they might return, and were 
told to do so at 'the third harvest*. Hyllus supposed this 
to mean the third year, but failed and was killed in single 
combat against a Peloponnesian champion at the Isthmus, 
A hundred years later his descendant Temenus again 
inquired, and got the same reply, which was now inter- 
preted for him as meaning the third generation. The 
Dorians therefore tried again, in three companies, led 
by Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes, and Procles. They entered by Elis, taking, 
again by oracular advice, the ‘three-eyed man* for their 
guide; he turned out to be Oxylus of Aetolia, whose 
mule, or horse, had but one eye. Conquering the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they divided it into three parts, whereof 
Cresphontes took Messenia, Temenus Argos, and the 
sons of Aristodemus Lacedaemon, thus founding the 
dual kingship of Sparta. In the fighting Tisamenus, son 
of Orestes and grandson of Agamemnon, was killed, thus 
ending the line of the Pelopidae. 

See Apollodorus 2. 167 ff. ; Pausanias i. 41. 2; 3. i. 6; 5. 3. 5 11 .; 
8 . 5. 1 ; Herodotus 9. 26. 4 ff. H. J. R. 

HERAGLIDES (i) ('HpaKXel^rjs) of Heraclea on the 
Pontus (Black Sea), called PONTICUS (Diog. Laert. 
5. 86), Academic philosopher and writer, c. 390-310 B.c. 
(see Voss, 16 f.). He was the son of one Euthyphron, of 
a noble and rich family. When he came to Athens, 
probably during Plato's second voyage to Sicily (367- 
365), he became Speusippus*, and later Plato's, pupil 
(D.L. loc. cit.). On Plato’s request he tried to collect 
copies of Antimachus’ poems in Colophon (Prod. In Ti* 
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I. 90 Diehl). He is referred to as ‘joint editor’ of Plato’s 
lectures ‘On the Good' (Simpl. In Phys. p. 453 Diels). 
The testimonies calling him a pupil of Aristotle and the 
Pythagoreans (D.L.) are likely to have been deduced 
from the character of his writings. H. was left in charge 
of the school during Plato’s third Sicilian journey 
(361-360; Suid. S.V.). On Speusippus* death (338) he 
competed with Xenocrates and Menedemus for the 
mastership of the Academy. Xenocrates being elected, 
H. returned to Heraclea {Acad, index Here. col. 6. 39), 
where he opened a school of his own. 

There is no book of H. preserved. An incomplete 
catalogue of his numerous writings, classified as ethical, 
physical, grammatical, musical, rhetorical, and historical, 
is given by Diogenes Laertius (5, 88). 

Heraclides’ most important contributions to science 
arc his molecular theory, which purports to overcome the 
mechanical character of Democritus* atomic doctrine 
(Diels, Dox, Graec.^ Index, s.v.), and his astronomical 
discoveries. Taking the views of the Pythagorean 
Eephantus as a starting-point, he taught that the so-called 
lower planets Mercury and Venus circulate round the 
sun, not round the earth (Chalcid. In Tim. 176 Wrobel). 
He even put forward the hypothesis that the sun rests 
without motion in the centre of the universe and the earth 
circulates around it, i.e. the later so-called Aristarchian 
or Copemican system (Simpl. In Gael. p. 444; 541 
lleib.). 

Heraclides was not a scientist in the strict sense of the 
word. He believed strongly in supernatural and occult 
knowledge, to which he devoted many writings. He also 
inaugurated the romantic belief in l^thagoras’ divine 
wisdom which greatly influenced later centuries. Sub- 
jects like these he discussed in dialogues whose literary 
and artistic character rendered them famous throughout 
antiquity. 

In life H. appears to have shown a similar sense for 
mystery and a lofty dignity (D.L. 86, 89 f.). 

Muller, FUG 2. 197; O. Vosa, De Herarlidis Pontici vita et 
scriptis, thesis, Rostock i8g6 (Rood collection of the frs.); K. Zeller, 
Plato, etc., Engl. Tranal., 606 T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Engl. 
'IVansh, I. 121 f.; 4. 13 f.; Ueberwcg-Pracchler, GrM«dr»Js*“, 345; 
PW viii. 472; T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, 259-83. K. O. B. 

HERACLIDES (2) of Cyme, author of a Persian history 
{ThpaiKo) written c. 350 B.c. One of Plutarch’s sources 
for the life of Artaxerxes II. 

FIIG ii. 95. 

HERACLIDES (3) LEMBUS of Callatis or Alexandria 
became an Egyptian civil servant at Oxyrhynchus, and 
was living at Alexandria in 170 B.c. Works :(i) ‘/oro/otat, 
a mythological and historical commonplace-book, only 
known by five frs. ; (2) AepPevriKos Adyos*, perhaps about 
Homer. (3) The Epitome of the Lives of Satyrus, and 
(4) the Epitome of the AiaSoxt] of Sotion. These two 
collections of biographies of the Greek philosophers were 
much used by Diogenes Laertius. (5) A life of Archi- 
medes in Eutocius, In Arch. circ. dim., may be by him. 
(6) A selection from Aristotle’s TJoAtTctai. 

Frs. in Miillcr, FHG hi. 167. PW viii. 488. W, D. R. 

HERACLIDES (4) of Tarentum (fl. c. 75 B.c.), physician. 
He was trained in the Hcrophilean school, but later 
became more empirical in his methods and, indeed, the 
most important empirical physician of antiquity. He is 
highly praised by Galen for his technical skill and for his 
objectivity in the pursuit of truth. He seems to have 
practised dissection of human bodies, and this makes it 
probable that he worked in Alexandria. The names of 
fourteen works by him are known, and fragments of 
some of them arc preserved in Galen ; his most important 
work was done on pharmacology, therapeutics, and 
dietetics. 

PW vhi. 493, W. D. R. 


HERACLIDES (5) PONTICUS the Younger, 

grammarian, from Heraclea Pontica, pupil of Didymus, 
later taught at Rome under Claudius and Nero, and 
wrote three books in Sapphic hendecasyllables (Ath. 
649 c) called which may have influenced 

Statius’ Silvae. These were erudite and obscure (Etym. 
Gud. 297, 50, Artem. 4. 63) in the style of Lycophron, 
He also wrote epic poems and Pyrrichae of whi(^ nothing 
is known. 

Susemihl, Gesch. gr. Lilt. Alex. ii. 196. C. M. B. 

HERACLITUS ('i/pd^AeiTos*) (fl. c. 500 B.c.), son of 
Bloson of Ephesus, probably came of royal blood and 
surrendered the (nominal) kingship voluntarily to his 
brother. He is said instead of publishing his \ 6 yos or 
treatise (written c. 500 B.c.) to have deposited it in the 
temple of Artemis. 

Following Anaximander, H. conceived the universe as 
a conflict of opposites controlled by eternal Justice. In 
this conflict he found at once the apparent relativity 
of nature and her hidden unity. ‘The damp dries itself, 
the parched grows moist*, so that the same thing is (e.g.) 
both moist and dry together and is called one or other 
only from a partial standpoint. ‘Men do not understand 
how what is at variance agrees with itself; it is an attune- 
ment of opposite tensions like that of bow and lyre' 
(fr. 51 Diels). Unlike his predecessors H. disbelieved in 
the genesis of the world from an original element, and 
the Stoics thought wrongly that he believed in a periodic 
world-conflagration. All particular things are ‘an ex- 
change for Fire, as goods for gold’; but the world-order 
(icooftos) itself ‘was not made by god or man, but always 
w'as, is, and will be everliving Fire being kindled and 
quenched in due measures’ (fr. 30). The order discovered 
in the world by the soul i^vxq) he does not distinguish 
from the soul’s discourse upon it; both are the Logos 
which is ‘the same for all men’, and is, amid the conflict 
and streaming change of creation, itself eternal. Nature 
becomes, the Logos is. 

Heraclitus’ challenge to mankind is to Icam to under- 
stand {^vvievai) the discourse of nature, i.e. to know 
the right use of language or discourse (Adyo?, Xeyeiv) 
as such. Wisdom lies not in much learning but in the 
awakening of the entire soul from the slumber of its private 
wants and opinions to consciousness of the world-order 
which is ‘one and the same for those who are awake’. 
Thus all knowledge is self-knowledge (he says of his 
own philosophy ‘I sought for myself’) and morality and 
understanding coincide. ‘The dry soul is wisest*, for it 
resembles more the divine Fire which (like Anaximander’s 
Infinite) governs the universe. Nevertheless, compared 
with God man is a child in wisdom, his speech at best a 
lisping version of the divine discourse. Accordingly H. 
writes consciously in the oracular style of Delphi, aiming 
‘neither to say nor conceal but to indicate’ the truth. 

Heraclitus’ physics and astronomy are elementary. 
His achievement is that he is the first Greek writer to 
explore the nature of knowledge and the soul. By finding 
the intelligible principle of the Universe not only (like 
Anaximander) in an external order, but primarily in the 
depths which the philosophic soul discovers within itself, 
he became the first mental philosopher. 

I, Bywatcr, Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae (1877); Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 
139-90- R, Herchcr, Epistulae, in Epistolographi, 280 j Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy* , 130-68; O. A. Gigon, Untersuchungen zu 
Heraklit (193s); B. Snell, 'Die ^rachc Heraklits’ (//ermcr Ixi ( 1 926), 
353 E); Zeller, Philosophic tier Griechen* i. 7^3-939; viii^ C 

HERAEUM, see argos (i). 

HERALDS {KTjpvKes) in Homeric times were important 
aids of the kings used for a multiplicity of tasks such as 
maintaining order in meetings, making proclamations, 
and bearing messages. They were under the protection 
of Hermes, were inviolable, and carried a herald’s staff 
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as a symbol of authority. In later Greece they retained 
much of their importance, assisting magistrates in 
assemblies and law courts and bearing messages to other 
States. In this capacity they are to be distinguished from 
ambassadors, who were authorized not only to transmit 
messages but also to negotiate. The Roman public crier 
{praeco) was a more humble attendant of magistrates. 

E. SagUo. Dar.-Sag., a.v. 'Praeco'; J. Oehlcr, PW, a.v. ‘Keryx*. 

J. A. 6. L. 

HERCTE CEpKTTj, ElpKTai), a mountain near Panormus 
(Palermo) in Sicily, seized and held by Hamilcar Barca 
(247-244 B.c.) in order to strike at the rear of the Roman 
armies besieging Drepana and Lilybaeum and to threaten 
Panormus. Its identiRcation with Monte Pellegrino has 
been maintained by De Sanctis (Star. Rom. iii. i. iSi) 
against J. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtf elder iii. i), who 
iclentiRes it with Monte Caslellaccio north-west of 
Palermo. 

Polybius, I. 56. H. H. S. 

HERCULANEUM was built on a spur projecting from 
the lower slopes of Vesuvius, c. 5 miles from Naples, on 
the coast road to Nuceria Alfatema; it covered c. 26 
acres. Strabo (5. 4. 8.) says that it was settled, like 
•Pompeii, successively by Oscans, Etruscans, Pelasgians, 
and Samnites ; but the Greek character of the towm 
plan suggests Greek colonization (6th c. ?) and the 
influence of Naples. During Samnite occupation Hercu- 
laneum was in the league headed by Nuceria, but Roman 
intervention in Campania (326-307 d.c.) brought the 
town into the Roman confederacy. In the great Italian 
rebellion Herculaneum joined the rebels, was reduced 
in 89 B.C., and became a Roman municipium; her med- 
dix tuticus was superseded by duoviri. Though small 
(f . 4,000) the town was w^ealthy ; in the early Empire her 
public buildings were richly ornamented, and her upper 
classes lived elegantly. 'I'he earthquake of a.d. 63 did 
serious damage (Seneca, QNat. 6. i. 2); the eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79 was fatal. Herculaneum was buried 
deep under heavy volcanic ash; the covering solidifled 
to a form of tufa. As a result the buildings have collapsed 
more completely than at Pompeii, but, having been more 
completely sealed, their furnishings are better preserved. 

In the eighteenth century excavation began in search of 
works of art. By shaft and tunnel the theatre and, later, 
the basilica w'cre reached and robbed. In the nineteenth 
century tunnelling was abandoned in favour of complete 
excavation; systematic work was resumed in 1927. 

Herculaneum differs profoundly from Pompeii. The 
Greek town plan is completely regular. The streets show 
no signs of heavy traffic, there are no stepping-stones for 
pedestrians, no painted notices on the walls; shops are 
less obtru.sive. Herculaneum was a residential, not a 
commercial town, the main industry being fishing. The 
houses show great variety in construction and plan, more 
modern than Pompeii. The principle of lighting from 
inner court and windows is freely used ; upper stories are 
built with confidence. Most of the houses show taste 
and refinement as well as wealth, notably those that 
overlook the sea, with their terraces and gardens. In 
contrast is the Casa a graticcio^ lightly built of rubble in 
a timbered frame, with small apartments separately 
accessible. 

Luxurious villas were common in the neighbourhood,' 
and the Villa of the Papyri, north-west of the town, 
excavated in the eighteenth century, yielded numerous 
statues and an Epicurean's library of papyrus rolls, 
mainly the work of Philodemus of Gadara. 

Inscriptions, CIL x. 156-70; M. Rug^^iero, Storia degli scavi di 
Ercolano\ J. Dcloch, Campanien (1890), 214-38; C. Waldstcin and 
L, Shoobridge, Herculaneum: Past^ Presentf and Future (1908); 
E. R. Barker, Buried Herculaneum (1908); A. Maiuri, Ercolano 
(193^); R- Carrington, Pompeii (1936), 180-7; Comparetti and de 
Petra, La Villa Ercolaned (1883). R. Meigga. 


HERCULES, Roman pronunciation of Heracles (q.v.). 
His is perhaps the earliest foreign cult to be received in 
Rome, the Ara Maxima (see Platner-Ashby, 253), 
which was his most ancient place of worship, being 
within the pomerium of the Palatine settlement. It was 
probably desired to make the Forum Boarium, in which it 
stood, a market-place under the protection of a god better 
known than the local deities. The theory of some ancients 
(as Propertius 4. 9. 71 ff.) that he is identical with Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius (q.v.), although revived in modern 
times by Preller (Prellcr-Jordan, Romische Mythologies 
ii. 272 IT.) is untenable, and seems ultimately to rest on 
nothing better than the interpretation of Dius Fidius 
as lovis fdius. His cult had become very popular with 
merchants, no doubt because of his supposed ability to 
avert evil of all kinds (see Heracles) and the long journeys 
involved in his Labours and other exploits. It was 
common to pay him a tithe of the profits of an enterprise 
(see, e.g., Eliz. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Territory 
(U.S.A. 1939), 70 ff.); this was not confined to commercial 
dealings but included spoils of warfare. 

His worship at the Ara Maxima had some interest- 
ing features. No other god was mentioned (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 90, citing Varro) ; no women were admitted 
(Propert. ibid. 21 ff.); dogs were excluded (Plut. loc. 
cit.). The ritual was originally in the l^ands of two 
gentes, the Potitii and Pinarii, of whom the \former were 
senior (Plut. ibid. 60, Veranius ap. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 14) ; 
in the censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus, 312 B.c., 
it passed to the State (Asper ap. Macrob. ibid. 13). It 
was performed in Greek fashion (Varro ap. Macrob. 
ibid. 17). The exclusion of women is found also in his 
cult at Lanuvium ('Pert. Ad nat. 2, 7). 

For his numerous other places of worship at Rome, see 
Platner-Ashby, ibid. Identification or comparison with 
him was common among the later emperors, as Corn- 
modus (S.H.A. Comm. i. 8. 5), Maximinus (Maxim. 
18. 4- 9; 6. 9). 

WifisowB, RK 271 ff. J. Bayct, Les Origincs de VHercule romain 
(1926). H. J. R. 

HERCYNIAN FOREST, German mountains, properly 
the wooded heights of Thuringia and Bohemia. Origi- 
nally put near the Pyrenees (schol. ad Dionys. Per. 286) 
or among Celts (schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 640) near the North- 
ern Ocean (Diod. 5. 21, etc.), Aristotle (Mete. 1. 13) 
placed it in north Europe, Timaeus found the Danube’s 
sources in it ([Arist.] Mir. Ausc. 105). Caesar (BGall. 
6. 24. 5) heard that it was more than nine days’ journey 
wide, sixty days* travel long from the Black Forest along 
the Danube’s northern bank, and thence turned north. 
Strabo (7. 290) extends it from Lake Constance and 
Danube sources to the north frontier of Bohemia and 
Moravia. After the exploratory conquests of Tiberius 
and Drusus the Hercynian Forest was clearly distin- 
guished from the Alps and was identified with the heights 
extending round Bohemia and through Moravia to 
Hungary (Plin. HN 4. 80, 100; Tac. Germ, 28, 30). In 
Ptolemy (Geog. 2. 1 1 . 7) the name is restricted to a range 
between the Sudetes and the Carpathians. £. H. W. 

HEREDIA, see centuria. 

HERENNIUM, RHETORICA AD, see rhetorica. 

HERENNIUS DEXIPPUS, publius, see dexippus, 

HERENNIUS SENEGIO (ist c. a.d.), a native of 
Hispania Baetica, was its quaestor and afterwards sup- 
ported Pliny the Younger in the prosecution of Baebius 
Massa, an oppressive governor of Baetica (a.d. 93). He 
wrote the life of Helvidius Priscus and was put to death 
by Domitian. His memory was attacked by M. Aquilius 
Regulus. A. M. 
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HERnXUS of Carthage, pupil of Zeno of Citium and 
founder of a separate Stoic sect. He seems to have treated 
knowledge as the supreme end, the life of moral virtue 
as a subordinate end (ihrorcAiV), and to have added 
that the subordinate end differs in detail for different 
men according to their circumstances ; the natural goods 
of life, in distinction from knowledge and virtue, he 
treated as strictly indifferent. The sect of the 'HplXXeioi 
seems not to have survived 200 B.c. 

Testimonia in von Amim, SVF i. 91-3. PW viii. 683. W. D. R. 

HERMAE were marble or bronze pillars surmounted 
by a bust and given a human semblance by the addition 
of the genitals in the case of a male. Usually two beam- 
shaped projections near the shoulders were added to 
hold wreaths. Originally Hermae represented only the 
god Hermes, but later they served for portrait busts 
or for other deities. The herm was not known in sculp- 
ture before the fifth century. Alcamenes made a famous 
herm of Hermes Propylaeus at the entrance to the Acro- 
polis at Athens. He may have originated the type. 
Hermae stood in large numbers in the streets and squares 
of Athens and other cities. The defacement of the 
Hermae at Athens in 415 B.c. was a sacrilegious act 
which led to the banishment of Alcibiades (q.v.). S. C. 

HERMAGORAS of Temnos {fl. c. 150 b.c.) wrote 
Tdxvai pT)TopiKal (6 bks.), in which he revived rhetorical 
theory (neglected by Asianists and denounced by philo- 
sophers) and gave to it new direction. His teaching 
(cf. Quint. 3. 6; Hermogenes passim) was confined to 
forensic oratory and to a treatment of evpeats. He 
claimed for rhetoric the right to deal with all non- 
technical matters (ttoXitiko. ^T^TiJ/xara), whether parti- 
cular causes (vnoOia^Ls) or general questions (Oecreis), 
thus meeting the attacks of contemporary philosophers. 
By liis ordcri!? (Lat. status) theory — according to which, 
ardcreif (i.e. questions to be considered in all disputes) 
were of two main kinds, logical or legal (Susemihl, 
Gesch, gr. Litt. Alex. 2. 471 ff., Kroll, Rhet. § 26) — he 
introduced some sort of system into the study. On actual 
practice he had little influence ; nor was he interested in 
cither stylistic or philosophical matters. His doctrines, 
with modifications, became the basis of all school - 
teaching; and with him began that scholastic hair- 
splitting associated with later phases of rhetorical study. 

J. W, H. A. 

HERMAPHRODITUS or Aphroditus. The concept 
of this bisexual divinity is perhaps due originally to 
certain marriage rites in which the sexes exchange 
clothing; the god was then fashioned to fit and explain 
the rite. Aphroditus (Hesych. s.v. ; Macrob. Sat. 3. 8. 2) 
is found at Amathus in Cyprus. A unique dedication, 
of the early fourth century b.c., attests the cult of H. in 
Attica (Ath. Mitt. 1937, 7-8; cf. Theophr. Char. 16. 10; 
Alciphr. Epist. 3. 37). Fourth-century art portrayed 
H. as a beautiful youth with developed breasts ; later art 
as an Aphrodite with male genitals. Ovid (Met. 4. 285- 
388) relates the myth of the union in one body of H., the 
son of Hermes and Aphrodite, and the nymph Salmacis. 

M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste (1906), 369-74. F. R. W. 

HERMARCHUS of Mytilcne, Epicurean, studied under 
Epicurus in Mytilene before the school was moved to 
Lampsacus in 3 10 b.c., and in 270 he succeeded Epicurus 
as head of the school. Epicurus' will enjoins his heirs to 
put part of the revenues of his estate at Hermarchus’ 
disposal for the maintenance of the school, and bequeaths 
to him the whole of Epicurus' library. With Epicurus, 
Metr^orua, and Polyaenus, Hermarchus was treated as 
representing the authoritative form of the Epicurean 
doctrine. Works: Upos /JAaToiva, FIpos 'ApiGTOT^rjv, 
’JSircorroAticdL nepi ^EpnehoKXdovs, ilcpi Ttov pLadrjpdTuiv, 
all of them polemical works. 

PIF viii. 7ai. K. W. G. Krohn, Der Epikureer Hermarchoi 


HERMEIAS (1), tyrant of Atameus (in Mysia, opposite 
Lesbos) c. 355 b.c. A former student of the Academy 
(though he never met Plato), he introduced a more 
moderate regime, admitting the Platonists Erastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis to a share in his power and encourag- 
ing them to found a new philosophical school at Assos. 
There they were joined on Plato's death (348) by Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, and Callisthcnes, and later by Theophrastus. 
Aristotle became an intimate friend of Hermeias and 
married his niece and adopted daughter Pythias. 
Hermeias possessed a formidable naval, military, and 
financial power, and was virtually independent of the 
Persian Empire. He negotiated, with Aristotle’s assis- 
tance, an understanding with Macedonia. In 341, 
however, he was treacherously arrested at a conference 
with Mentor, and sent captive to the Great King, who 
vainly tried to coerce him into revealing Philip’s plans 
and executed him. 

W. Jaeper, Aristotle (1934), 105; D. E. W. Wormcll, Yale Studies 
in Classical Philology v (1935). D. E. W. W. 

HERMELAS (2), choliambic poet, of Curion, not before 
the third century b.c., reviled the Stoics (Ath. 563d). 

J. U. Powell. Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 237; G. A. Gerhard, 
Phoinix von Kolophon (1909), 213. 

HERMES CEppelas, 'Eppijs), one of the younger gods 
in myth, for in reality he is probably one of ^e oldest and 
most nearly primitive in origin. The most plausible 
explanation of his name is that it is connected with eppa, 
and signifies the daemon who haunts or occupies a heap 
of stones, or perhaps a stone, set up by a roadside for 
some magical purpose (examples of such in Frazer, GB, 
see index s.v. ‘Stones’ and art. stones (sacred) herein). 
Tradition and cult facts combine to make him Arcadian ; 
he was son of Zeus and Maia daughter of Atlas, born 
on Mt. Cyllene on the fourth day of the month (Hymn. 
Horn. Merc. 19; four is Hermes' number). He was 
cunning from birth, and on the first day of his life invented 
the lyre, stole Apollo’s cattle, impudently denied the 
theft, and was reconciled to his elder brother. The 
merry tone of the hymn is characteristic. Hermes never 
had much concern with the higher moral or philoso- 
phical developments of religion: the writings ascribed to 
Hermes (q.v.) Trismegistus have nothing to do with the 
Greek Hermes but are the result of fathering on the 
Egyptian Thoth, who was identified with him, certain late 
mystical philosophizings. For the most part, H. occupies 
a subordinate part in myth, being rather a messenger of 
the greater gods, and especially of Zeus, than an inde- 
pendent actor. Hence the shape he takes when repre- 
sented in fully human form is that of a herald, equipped 
for travelling with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
pair of sandals and carrying the kerykeion (Lat. caduceus) 
or herald's staff (to be distinguished from the magic 
wand which also he bears on occasion, see de Waele, 
The Magic Staffs The Hague, 1927). But he was from 
early times shown, and continued to be so represented, 
as a mere stock or stone, a herm, having generally a 
human head carved at the top and a phallus half-way 
up it. The latter is, indeed, a characteristic emblem of 
this god, who was always interested in fertility; which 
perhaps is why we find him occasionally united with a 
goddess connected with fertility, Aphrodite (mother by 
him of Hermaphroditus, Ovid, Met. 4. 288 ; of Priapus, 
q.v,, see Hyginus, Fab. x6o, cf. H. Herter, De Priapo, 
64), Hecate (q.v.), or Brimo(schol. Lycophron, 1176, cf. 
Propert. 2. 2. 11-12), Herse daughter of Cecrops (Ovid> 
Met. 2. 708 ff.). One of his most striking functions may 
also derive in part from his connexion with fertility, 
though his occupation as messenger probably has some- 
thing to do with it. He is the Guide of Souls, from 
Homer (or at least Od. 24. z ff., be that genuinely 
Homeric or not) onwards. In this respect he is unique 
among the gods, unless we count the Dioscuri (qq.v.) as 
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originally divine; for the others belong either to the 
upper or the lower world, the peculiar position of Perse- 
phone, for whom see demeter, not constituting a real 
exception. It is in this connexion especially that his 
magic wand (see above) becomes prominent (e.g. Verg. 
Aen, 4. 242 ff., where see the further material collected 
by Pease ad loc., and add Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Glaube der Hellenen ii. 147, note 2). Such a wand is the 
characteristic implement of a necromancer. It is not 
particularly remarkable that he is the god of merchants 
and others who use roads, including tliievcs, though the 
latter characteristic illustrates his non-moral nature (for 
illustrations see Ar. Pint. 1155, with schol., Plut. Quaest. 
Grace. 55, with Halliday*s note). In Crete we find liim 
associated with a piece of ritual topsy-turveydom, for 
which cf. KHONOS, SATURNUS. At the Hermaea there (city 
not specified) masters waited on their slaves as they 
feasted (Ath. 639 b). For a deity with chthonian associa- 
tions he has very little to do with divination and oracles ; 
Apollo grants him an obscure minor form of divining, 
in the Homeric Hymn, 550 ff., and he had an oracle at 
Pharae (Paus. 7. 22. 2“ 3)- Here the consultant, after 
paying his respects to the god, stopped his ears till he 
got beyond the market-place where the temple stood; 
the first words he heard when he unstopped them were 
the answer to any question he had asked of Hermes. 
This is no more than a systematization of one of the 
most usual forms of omen, the KXrjbcJjv or unintentionally 
significant utterance. 

Two other functions show a longer development from 
the old daemon of the roadside, if that is what he originally 
was. A herald must of course state his business plainly 
and on occasion plead the cause of those who sent him. 
Hence from a fairly early date Hermes is associated with 
oratory. When to this is added the invention, already 
told, of the lyre, we can see how he became in time a 
general patron of literature, Horace even calling those 
who follow it ‘Mercuriales uiri* {Carm. 2. 17. 29-30). It 
is less evident why he is constantly regarded, in classical 
times, as the patron of young men and their exercises, 
and himself represented in statuary as a young man. The 
stages are perhaps as follows : fertility easily passes into 
the notion of luck or good fortune; luck is needed by 
those who engage in athletic contests (cf. hecate); but 
the most regular practitioners of such things are the 
younger men, whose athletic training formed an im- 
portant part of their education in every normal Greek 
State. 

Famcll, Cu/n, v. 1 ff., for his worship generally; Nilsson, 
CrteckUche Feste, 388 ff., for his non-Attic, Deubner, Attisebe Feste, 
217, for his (unimportant) Attic cult; cf. the larger dictionaries s.v. 

H. J. R. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, a clumsy translation 
of Egyptian ‘Thoth the very great’, with the adj. em- 
phasized by repetition (W. Scott, Hermetica i. 5, note 
1). When so named, Thoth is the reputed author of the 
philosophico-religious treatises known collectively as 
Hermetica {see gnosticism), also of sundry works on 
astrology, magic, and alchemy. These are invariably late, 
Egyptian in the sense of being produced in Egypt by 
men of Greek speech and (except for the astrological 
books; Nock, Gnomon 1939, 359 ff.) contain little or 
nothing of native Egyptian doctrine or custom. Their 
attribution to the Egyptian god of letters is a result of the 
then prevalent enthusiasm for the supposed ancient wis-<» 
dom of Egypt and of the older Oriental cultures generally. 

W. Scott-A, S. Ferguson, Hermetica (1924-36); edition by A D. 
Nock and A. J. Festugifcre i- (1946); A. J. h^atugi^re. La Riv 4 lation 
d'HemUs TrisnUgiste i- (i944)' H. J, R. 

HERMESIANAX of Colophon, probably bom c. 300 
B.C., was a pupil of Philctas (schol. Nic. Ther, 3). His 
mistress’s name, which he took as title for his collection 
of elegies, was Leontion (Ath. 13. 597 b). 


Works. The Persica (schol. Nic. Ther. 3) may have 
contained the story of Nanis and Cyrus (Parth. 22 = fr. 
6). The Leontion was in three books. One line describing 
Polyphemus gazing out to sea is definitely cited from 
bk. I. This suggests a treatment of the Polyphemus- 
Galatea story, cf. fr. 7. 69-74, ®nd two other bucolic 
love-stories (frs. 2 and 3) may have been narrated in 
this book. Bk. 2 contained the tale of Arceophon and 
Arsinoe, the rejected suitor and the callous maid, who is 
punished by being turned into stone (Ant. Lib. Met. 39), 
possibly also the story of Leucippus’ incest with its tragic 
sequel (Parth. 5). From bk. 3 Athenaeus (13. 597 b) has 
preserved a ‘catalogue of love-affairs*. In the manner of 
contemporary Peripatetic biographers, e.g. Chamaeleon, 
H. details the loves, unrequited or otherwise unlucky, of 
a series of poets, starting with Orpheus and ending with 
Philctas, and of philosophers (Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Aristippus). 7 'hree times in the fragment the poet 
addresses Leontion herself, but it is unlikely that he 
used this device throughout the poem. Of the remaining 
fragments (8-1 1) one is cited from an ‘Elegy on the 
Centaur Eurytion*. 

The loss of most early Alexandrian poetry has given 
to the long fragment from the Leontion W importance 
which it hardly merits. It is tnie that H. illustrates many 
features found in later representatives of that poetry, e.g. 
a fondness for ‘glosses’, an interest in love, especially if 
it be unhappy, and in aetiology, but, thdugh he is a 
tolerable metrist despite liis monotonous habit of ending 
the first half of a pentameter with an adjective and the 
second with the substantive which it qualifies, he pos- 
sessed, to judge by what remains of his poetry, a very 
mediocre brain. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 96-106; 
E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. vi (1924), 214-20. General literature. 
HcibgeB, 'Hcrrncsianax (2)’, in PW viii. 823-8. E. A. D. 

HERMIONE, in mythology, daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen (qq.v. ; Od. 4. 14 and often in later authors). 
Possibly she was originally a goddess, as her name occurs 
as a title of Demeter and Persephone (Hesychius s.v,). 
She was at various times (details differ in different 
authors, see Weizsackcr in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) 
betrothed to Orestes and Neoptolemus (qq.v.). Accord- 
ing to Eur. Or. 1655 Neoptolemus never married her, 
but in Eur. Andr. he did so, was murdered by Ores- 
tes while at Delphi inquiring why Hermione was 
childless, and she was carried off by Orestes. All 
authors, save schol. Pind. Nem. 10. 12, citing Ibycus, 
who says she married Diomedes, agree that she became 
Orestes’ wife and mother (Paus. 2. 18. 6) of his son 
Tisamenus. H. J. R. 

HERMIPPUS (i) (5th c. B.C.), Athenian comic poet; 
brother of Myrtilus, also a writer of comedies. His first 
victory at the Dionysia was in 435 b.c. (E. Capps, Hespe- 
ria, xii). The Mya/iejLtvojv (Lex. Mess. 283. 15) may have 
been a parody of Aeschylus, and it is clear that parody 
(cf. Ath. 15. 699a) played a large part in H.’s plays: 
e.g. fr. 63, a parody of Homer occurring in the 0 op/xo- 
(jiopoi (‘The Porters’, between 430 and 424 B.c.). 
The AOrjvds yovai must have been a mythological 
burlesque of the type common in Middle Comedy, cf. 
Nicophron’s yovai, Araros’ Ilavos yoval, 

etc. The *ApTond)XLS€s (421-418 B.c.) (Ar. Nub. 551-7, 
and schol.) was a violent attack on Hyperbolus and his 
mother, whose low birth and bad Greek (fr. ii) are 
satirized. The Molpai (c. 430 B.c.) contained a violent 
attack on Pericles and his Fabian tactics. The SrpaTuorai 
had a similar theme, and some have supposed it a &iaaK€vrj 
of the Molpai. H. did not confine his hostility to the 
stage, but actually brought an action against Aspasia for 
aoipeM (Plut. Per. 32) in which he attacked Pericles 
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also (ibid. 33). That H. was essentially a 'political’ drama- 
tist is seen from his attacks on Peisander (fr. g), Cleon 
(fr. 42), and others. 

FCG ii. 380 ff. ; CAF i. 224 fif. ; Demiai^czuk, Suppl. Com. 53. M. P. 

HERMIPPUS (2) of Smyrna (^. 3rd c. D.c.), Peripatetic 
biographer and follower of Callimachus, wrote a vast 
work (descending to his own time) on famous writers, 
philosophers, and law-givers, which Plutarch used. H. 
deliberately falsiRed history, revelling in sensationalism, 
particularly in death scenes. Fragments in Diog. Laert. 
Perhaps IL also wrote 

FGH iii. 35*54: additional frs. listed by Heibges, PW^ s.v. 

F. W. W. 

HERMOCRATES (5th c. b.c.), Syracusan statesman 
and general. His anti-Athenian policy first became 
manifest at the conference of Gela (424 B.c.), where he 
achieved a pan-Siceliote alliance. In 415 he failed to 
unify Sicily against the Athenian invasion. Next year, as 
general, he fought without success, but he supported 
Gylippus (q.v.) in organizing the Syracusan resistance, 
and, by a stratagem, he caused the final disaster of the 
Athenians (413). He insisted on carrying the war to the 
East, and took part in the Aegean campaigns of 412-410; 
after the loss of the fleet at Cyzicus he was banished, but 
still fought on the Spartan side as a mercenary leader. 
In 408 he returned to Sicily, but in spite of considerable 
successes he was not allowed to enter Syracuse, his 
opponent being the democratic leader Diodes, and he 
was killed in trying to force his entry (407). His daughter 
was married to Dionysius I. 

Thuc. bks. 6-8; Xen. Hell. bk. i ; for the last years Diod. Sic. 
bk. 13. Lenschau, PIVf s.v. ‘Hermokrates’. V. £. 

HERMOGENES (i) (c. 200 b.c,), a Greek architect. 
His only known works are the temple of Dionysus at 
Teos and the temple of Artemis Leucophryene at 
Magnesia-on-Maeander, both in the Ionic Order. From 
these, and from his books about them, Vitruvius (q.v.) 
derived some of the principles of proportion included 
in his own book. But the remains of the two temples do 
not exactly agree with the precepts he attributes to 
Hermogenes ; nor was the octastyle pscudodipteral type 
of temple invented by Hermogenes as he states. He 
also includes Hermogenes among those architects who 
objected to the use of the Doric Order in sacred buildings 
because of the complications arising from the spacing of 
the triglyphs. Strabo praises the Magnesian temple, and 
it is probable that Hermogenes’ influence on Roman 
architecture of the Augustan period was considerable. 

Vitruvius 3. 3; 4. 3; 7 praef.\ Strabo 14. i. 40 (c. 647). H. W. R. 

HERMOGENES (2) of Tarsus (b. c. a.d. 150), sophist, 
a famous orator in his youth. His technical writings, 
forming a complete course in school rhetoric, include 
TTpoyimvdcrixaTa, 77 . rcDv ordoccuv, 77 . evpeaecoSf 77 . ISewv, 
and 77 . fiedoSov Bcivottjtos. In 77 . tSccui', which owed 
much in form and detail to Ps. -Aristides' (see 

ARISTIDES 5), he tried to arrive at the laws of style by an 
analysis of the qualities of ancient writers. He divided 
his subject into (i) Adyos TToXiTiKoSf (2) Adyos* wavrjyvpt- 
Kos ; distinguished seven main IBeat or forms, (Ta(f)rjv€ia, 
pLcyeOos, etc.; established Demosthenes and Plato as 
models ; and recommended a blending of Demosthenes’ 
qualities for the highest eloquence (Beivorqs) (Kroll, 
RheL § 40). With the philosophical treatment of rhe- 
toric he was not concerned; he limited himself mainly 
to the elaboration of unending distinctions and over- 
subtle rules, which rendered rhetoric fixed and sterile. 
Yet by this work, and by his ordcrtj-teaching, he achieved 
lasting fame in the schools, from the fifth century on- 
wards, and especially in Byzantine times his influence 
was considerable. 



HERMOPOLIS (mod. Ashmunein) in Graeco-Roman 
times marked the boundary between Middle and Upper 
Egypt, where dues were collected on goods passing along 
the Nile. The mounds there have yielded many papyri, 
but the buildings described by Jomard (c. 1800) have 
almost disappeared. Recent excavations have disclosed 
important religious and sepulchral structures in the 
western quarter, with interesting Graeco-Egyptian wall- 
paintings. The papyri give useful information about 
the organization of the town under the Romans. 

E. Jomard, Description de VF.gypte, Antia. ch. 14, pi. 50-2; 
G. M^autia, IJermoupohs-la-grande (1918) (chiefly on papyri); S. 
Gabra in Illustrated London Nervs 4. 3. 1933, 21. 4. 1934, 8. 6. 1935, 
12. 6. 1937, 2. 7. 1938 (excavations). J, G. M. 

HERNICI inhabited the Trerus valley and hills north 
of it in Italy (Strabo 5. 231; inaccurate). Their treaty 
with Rome in regal times is possibly apocryphal (Dion. 
Hal. 4. 49 ; Festus, p. 476 L.). But they certainly signed a 
defensive alliance with Rome c. 486 B.c., and in the 
subsequent wars against Aequi and Volsci fought 
staunchly (Dion. Hal. 8. 64 f. ; Livy 2. 41, etc. : untrust- 
worthy). Later, in 387 and 362, the Hemici opposed 
Rome but renewed the old alliance in 358 (Livy 6. 2 f. ; 
7. 6 f.). After remaining loyal in the Latin War the 
Hemican cities, except Ferentinum, Aletrium, and 
Verulae, were led into war against Rome in 306 by 
Anagnia, but were easily conquered and granted partial, 
later full, citizenship (Livy 9. 42 f. ; Festus, p. 262 L.). 
Hemican territory became part of Latium and the 
Hemici w^ere so completely latinized that their own 
language cannot be discovered. It may have been Oscan 
(q.v.), but more probably belonged to the Latinian 
group (J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy, 
262). 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, i (1897), 306. E. T. S. 

HERO a Hpa>) and LEANDER(/l€WSpo?), a pretty love- 
story of apparently Alexandrian origin (earliest surviving 
authorities Ov. Her. 18 and 19, where see Palmer’s 
note, and Verg. G. 3. 258 ff.). Hero was priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos ; Leander lived at Abydos, saw her at 
a festival, fell in love with her, and used nightly to swim 
the Hellespont to see her until a storm put out the light 
by which she guided him across and he was drowned; 
she threw herself into the sea after him. Cf. Strabo 
13.1.22. H. J. R. 

HERO-CULT» the worship, as being superhuman, of 
noteworthy dead men and women, real or imaginary, 
normally at their actual or supposed tombs. I’he nature 
of the cult did not differ appreciably from that given to 
other chthonian powers (black victims, generally not 
shared by the worshippers, evening or night rather than 
day for the ritual, blood and other liquids poured into a 
trench, hearth, or low altar, eaxdpa, rather than the high 
Olympian altar, jScu/id?), except that it was seldom prac- 
tised at more than one place, or if at more, usually 
because several places claimed to possess the bones of 
the hero or heroine. The most noteworthy exception, 
Heracles (q.v.), was on his way to become a god and, 
indeed, received divine honours in some places. Hero- 
cult must be distinguished from the ordinary tendance of 
the dead, i.e. the performance of certain rites, including 
offerings of food and drink, intended to make them 
comfortable in the next world, for this did not involve 
worship. 

Hero-cult is not found in Homer, where the word 
•tjpws means simply 'gentleman, noble’; Iliad 2. 550-1, 
supposing it genuine, is proof rather that Erechtheus 
(q.v.) was regarded as a god than that hero-worship was 
then practised. But in classical and post-classical 
Greece it is exceedingly common, and its typical objects 
arc the traditional •qpojcs of Homer and other writers of 
saga, though this is not the only category, see below. It 
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is therefore likely that it began after the Dorian migration, 
when the ancient chieftains had become legendary 
figures, idealized because native and not belonging to the 
new invading aristocracy. Whatever its origin, it spread 
to include many persons who had never existed save 
in the imagination of their worshippers. 

These imaginary figures may be considered as a class 
in themselves; for more elaborate classification, see 
Famell (op. cit. infra). It includes the so-called *faded 
gods’, that is to say figures originally divine, which for 
one reason or another had come to be considered dead 
men, and their places of worship tombs. Many such 
are of course doubtful, see asclepjus, Helen, iphigenia, 
for examples. Others are practically certain, as Hyacin- 
thus (q.v.), Trophonius, and Agamedes {see trophonius), 
who, although they have a characteristic folk-tale told 
of them concerning their prowess as master-builders 
and master- thieves (Paus. 9. 37. 5 ff.), have no other 
existence except that the former is the possessor of a 
famous oracle. Generally the following characteristics 
may be looked for in a ’faded’ figure. The name often, 
if Greek, is significant of something directly connected 
with the ritual; Trophonius seems to be the ‘feeder’, a 
natural enough name for a chthonian power, but odd 
for a human being. The legend, if one exists, is generally 
irrelevant to the cult altogether, as in the case of Hyacin- 
thus, or explains some detail of it only, as with Glaucus 
(q.v, 3), whose connexion with the Taraxippos at the 
Isthmus is obviously secondary. The connexion with a 
genealogy is non-existent, fluctuating, or artificial 
(Hippolytus may be a case in point, see Famell, p. 64 ff. ; 
Aeneas, perhaps an offshoot of Aphrodite to begin with, 
becomes an ancestor by suspicious processes, cf. Famell, 
p. 55, and Cults, ii. 638 ff.). Finally, the ritual generally 
contains something alien to normal worship of the dead, 
as the curious performances connected with the Delphic 
‘heroine’ Charila(Plut. Quaest, Graec, 12). 

The more normal heroes, i.e. those who, if they ever 
really existed, were human, are simpler. Many naturally 
are worshipped by their descendants or former subjects ; 
indeed, this is the ordinary case, as with Theseus (q.v.) 
at Athens and the Tritopatores (q.v.) in the same city. 
Many, again, are characters from the epic poems, and 
here ancestral connexion, although desirable (presumably 
the alleged fetching by the Spartans of Orestes' bones 
from legea, Hdt. i. 67. 3 ff., had to do with their 
adoption of the house of Agamemnon as in some sense 
theirs) was not necessary; the Thebans who imported 
the bones of Hector (q.v.) did not claim to be descended 
from him, nor the Athenians from Oedipus (q.v.); the 
mere presence in the land of the bodies of such men was 
a blessing, however they came there. Others^ though 
regarded as ancestors, are transparent inventions, made 
up from the name of the city or its people, as Messene 
(see Famell, p. 360). Finally, a considerable number 
were fully historical, heroized because of some notable 
action or even mere strangeness, as Brasidas at Amphipolis 
(Thuc. 5. II. i) and the homicidal lunatic Cleomedes at 
Astypalaea (Paus. 6. 9. 6 ff.). (See also euthymus.) 

Theological speculation busied itself with the possi- 
bility of heroes ultimately becoming gods (see Plutarch, 
De def, or. 415 b), not the least interesting part of the 
common Hellenistic and later belief that men could turn 
into gods if sufiiciendy virtuous. 

See alto RELICS. Older standard work E. Rohde, Psyche (1907); 
con^letcBt, with many references to ancient and modern literature, 
L. R. Famell, Greek Hero-Cults (igai). On the ritual cf. W. S. 
Ferguson and A. D. Nock, Harv, Theol. Rev. xxxvii (1944). See 
CITY POUNDERS, RlDBR-OODS. H. J. R. 

HEROD (i) THE GREAT (r. 73-4 B.C.), on his father 
Antipater’s murder (43 B.C.), succeeded jointly with his 
elder brother Phasael to his position of vizier to Hyreanus 
II. Phasael was killed in the Parthian invasion, but Herod 
escaped to Rome, where Antony nominated him king 


of Hyreanus* ethnarchy with Idumaea. Despite the 
intrigues of Cleopatra, who coveted his kingdom, he 
retained Antony’s confidence and was in 30 b.c. con- 
firmed by Octavian, who added to his dominions several 
cities and later (in 24 and 20) large parts of the Ituraean 
(q.v.) tetrarchy. Herod was an able king. He relentlessly 
enforced order and greatly developed the economic 
resources of the country, building for it a new port 
(Caesarea, q.v. 2). He also endeavoured to promote 
hellenization, celebrating games in Jerusalem and re- 
founding several cities within his dominions, as well as 
bestowing lavish gifts on many without them. These 
activities increased the hatred of the Jews towards him, 
and his power was based on his fortresses and his mer- 
cenary barbarian army, his secret police, and a centralized 
bureaucracy. He ruthlessly crushed the old aristocracy, 
building up in its stead a new nobility of service, many 
of them Greeks, and a subservient priesthood, drawn 
in part from the Dispersion, from which he filled the 
Sanhedrin and the high-priesdiood, now held during the 
king’s pleasure. Till late in his reign he secured the 
acquiescence of the Pharisee party, but neither his 
effective championship of the rights of the Dispersion 
nor even his magnificent new temples wop him popu- 
larity. His family life was embittered ^by intrigues 
fomented by his sister Salome, later assisted\by his eldest 
son, Antipatcr, against his favourite wifA Mariamne 
(executed 29 B.c.) and her sons, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus (executed 7 B.c.); he finally executed Antipater 
shortly before his own death. At first respected by 
Augustus and Agrippa, he later lost the former’s con- 
fidence owing to his savagery to his family and his high- 
handed conduct in a dispute with the Nabataeans. 

Ancient sources: Josephus, BJ i. 203-673; AJf 14. 158-17. 192. 
Modem accounts; W. Otto, PW, Suppl. ii (1913), cols. 1-158: A. 
Momigliano, CAH x. 316-37; A. H. M. Jones, The Herods of 
Judaea (1938), 28-155. A. H. M. J. 

HEROD (2) ANTtPAS, on the death of his father 
(Herod the Great, q.v.), was appointed tetrarch of 
Galilee, where he founded two cities, Sepphoris and later 
Tiberias (q.v.), and of Peraea, where he built the town 
of Livias (later Julias). He was a trusted friend of 
Tiberius, who in a.d. 36 gave him the task of mediating 
between Rome and Parthia. He divorced his first wife, 
a daughter of Aretas IV (who in revenge invaded Peraea 
in 37), in favour of his niece Herodias. Incited by her, he 
petitioned Gaius for the title of king, but was deposed on 
a charge of treason trumped up by his nephew Agrippa I 
(39). A. H. M. J. 

HEROD AGRIPPA, see agrippa i. 

HERODAS (Herondas ?), a third-century B.c. writer of 
mirrdambi, literary mimes in iambic scazons. A papyrus 
containing eight of his pieces was discovered in 1890; 
they are short, subtle, realistic presentations of typical 
mime-themes, perhaps intended for solo performance. 
I. The Bawd. Metriche, whose lover (husband?) has 
gone to Egypt, is visited by old Gyllis, who urges her to 
transfer her affections to a young athlete, Gryllus. She 
refuses with refreshing firrrmess and politely dismisses 
Gyllis with a cup of wine. z. The Pimp. Battarus delivers 
a harangue in court against a trader for house-breaking 
and attempted abduction of one of his slave-girls. The 
vulgar, unctuous, menacing yet entirely mercenary pimp 
is perhaps the author’s masterpiece. There is much 
parody of legal forms. 3. The Schoolmaster. The voluble 
Metrotime, exasperated by poverty and the pranks of her 
incorrigible son Cottalus, brings him to the dry school- 
master, Lampriscus, for a flogging, which is duly 
administered. 4. The Women Worshippers. C^no, her 
friend Coccale, and the maid (mute) bring their humble 
offering to the temple of Asclepius at Cos. The matter- 
of-fact, short-tempered mistress Cynno, the naive 
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Coccale, lost in admiration at the temple-statues, and 
the oily sacristan are effectively portrayed. 5. The 
Jealous Mistress, Bitinna, furious at discovering the 
infidelity of Gastron, her slave-paramour, orders him 
off for flogging, in spite of his entreaties ; then she hastily 
sends her maid Cydilla to fetch him back for branding ; 
Anally Cydilla wheedles her into granting a provisional 
pardon, 6. The Private Conversation. Metro calls on 
Coritto to ask for certain information, and the two dear 
friends converse with admirable cynicism. 7. The 
Shoemaker. Metro introduces some prospective lady- 
customers to the fashionable shoemaker Cerdon, an 
outstanding portrait of the salesman, alternately oily and 
truculent. 8. The Dream. A farmer (clearly Herodas 
himself) relates his dream of how his goat was tom limb 
from limb by certain worshippers of Dionysus, and how, 
in the subsequent contest, he won the prize. Herodas is 
evidently referring to the harsh treatment of his works 
by his critics, and his hopes of ultimate recognition as 
the successor of Hipponax. 

Annotated editiona: J. A. Nairn (1904); W. Headlam and A. D. 
Knox, with translation (1922); O. Cruaiua (2nd ed., by R. Herzog, 
1926); A. D. Knox (Locb, with Theophrastus’ Characters). W. H. 

HERODES ATTICUS of Marathon (a.d. 101-77), 
famous sophist and patron of leamitig, who did much 
by his benefactions, his eloquence, and his culture to 
enhance the glory of Athens, Of his writings, including 
letters, diatribes, and (a literary diary), a 

fragment of a diatribe against Stoic teaching (Gellius 19. 
12, Latin transl.) and one fieXerr) { 11 . TroAtTcta?) alone 
have survived. The latter is based on a harangue of 
Thrasymachus, and its style is modelled on that of 
Critias. J. W. H. A. 

HERODIAN(i)(AeliusHerodianus), son of Apollonius 
Dyscolus, of Alexandria, grammarian at Rome under M. 
Aurelius. He wrote works on the accentuation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and of Attic. These he afterwards 
included in his KadoXitcri irpoawhia, reviewing the 
accentuation of (it is said) some 60,000 words. It was in 
twenty-one books: 1-19 contained rules of accentuation, 
the 20th dealt with quantities and breathings, and the 
last with enclitics, synaloepha, and some other points 
concerning words in combination. This immense work 
survives only in later citations, and in extracts such as 
those by Theodosius and Ps.-Arcadius. It was largely 
based on Aristarchus and his successors in this held. 
Two of Herodian’s other works are extant — Uepl fioinj- 
pov^ Xd^etus (on anomalous words) and ^lAeTaipo;, a 
short Atticist lexicon. He disagrees, however, with Iiis 
father’s extreme doctrines of dvaXoyla, expressly repudi- 
ating such forms as Ifii (see Apollonius dyscolus). Of 
his many other works the titles of about thirty survive, 
together with extracts and quotations by later scholars : 
they cover many departments of grammar, including, e.g., 
treatises on various parts of speech, Agures, declensions, 
conjugations, defective verbs, and some anomalous 
words such as vBojp, Herodian ranks with his father as 
one of the greatest, as he is the last, of original Greek 
grammarians. 

Editions : ^lA/rtupoff rPierspn, i^9; D.fiov. Acf . : Dindorf, 1823 ; FI. 
pov. A^f n. ’/Ataiojs irpoaifthias, if. ouxpdvojv. Lehrs, 1848. Herodiani 
Reliquiae (much cor^jectursl reconstruction) Lentz in Teubner’s 
Gramm. Gr. C. A. Lobeck’s Paihologiae Gr. sermonu elemetita 
(1852-63), is baaed on Herodian. P. B. R. F. 

HERODLAN (2) of Syria, a subordinate ofAcial in Rome 
early in the third century a.d., wrote Tijs fierd Mapnov 
jSaaiAeia? laropLai in eight books from M. Aurelius to 
Gordian III (a.d. 180-238). Moralizing and rhetorical, 
his work is superAcial, although his value increases with 
his contemporary knowledge. 

Texts: L. Mendelssohn (1883); K. Stsvenhagen (192a); E. 

De Herodiani fantibus et auetoritate (1909). A. H, McD. 


HHRODICUS of Babylon (perhaps late 2nd c. b.c.), 
author of K<op.tphov^€voi. (persons satirized in Comedy, 
see AMMONius i), Zvfip,iKTa vnofivi^fMaTa, and IIpos rov 
^tXouwKpdTrjv. 

M. Muller, De Seleueo Homerico (1891), 10 ff; J. Steinhausen, 
Kuiptphovpevok (1910); A. Dittmar, Aisekines von Sphettos (1912), 
56-7. J. D. D. 

HERODORUS OF HERACLEA9 see logographers. 

HERODOTUS (1), son of Lyxes, of good family in 
Halicarnassus, and related to Panyassis, a 'reviver of 
epic*, was bom 'a little before the Persian War, and lived 
till the Peloponnesian War* (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5): in 
468 B.c. he was 'well known’ (Gell. 15. 23); in 432 
he was Afty-three (Eusebius, Chronica) ; he records events 
of 431-430; and his preface was parodied in 425 (Ar. 
Ach. 513 ff.). In civil strife at Halicarnassus Panyassis 
was killed by the tyrant Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia 
(q.v.), and Herodotus withdrew to Samos. By 454 Hali- 
carnassus was paciAed and a Delian tributary ; but if H. 
returned, he did not remain; for he had travelled, and 
lectured in Greece, and visited Athens, before he joined 
the Athenian colony at Thurii (founded 443). Here his 
tomb and epitaph were shown. He was described as 'of 
Thurii* until the third century, when Halicarnassus re- 
claimed him, erecting a statue and Aguring him later on 
coins. 

2. Travels. Besides acquaintance with Samos (3. 60), 
Athens (5. 79), and south Italy (4. 14. 99), H. records 
travels-^a) in Egypt, to Elephantine, during the Nile 
flood and ebb, after the Persi.an reconquest (449), perhaps 
also before the revolt of 460-454 ; (6) to Gaza (3. 5), Tyre 
(2., 44), and down the Euphrates (i. 185) to Babylon (i, 
178-83); (c) in Scythia, to Olbia (4. 16) and up the 
Borysthenes (4. 81), and in the north Aegean from 
Bospoms (4. 87) to Thasos (6. 47). For inland Asia 
Minor and for Persia there is no 'eyewitness*; Cyrene 
(4. 156-203) was on a sea-route to Egypt. Some of these 
visits were deliberate, in search of information (2. 3. 44), 
and were supplemented by inquiries (2. 29) from natives 
of over forty places. At Delphi especially tradition was 
corroborated by monuments (i. 14. 50, 9. 51). Silence 
about western journeys suggests that the main motive 
was not geographical but historical, and that the visit to 
Athens was a crisis in life and outlook: acquaintance 
with Sophocles, who wrote him verses (Anth. Lyr. Grace. 
I . i*, p. 81), interest in Pericles and Alcmaeonid house-lore, 
in Cimon’s ancestors (4. 137-8; 6. 34 ff., 103 ff.), and in 
topographical details (5. 77, 8. 53) enhance the signi- 
Acance of his eulogy and vindication of Athenian aims 
and achievements (7. 139). From the Athenians he is 
said to have received a gift of ten talents ; for a literary 
reward the amount is without parallel. Allusions to 
events about 43 1 are consistent with a return from Thurii 
to Athens, but do not prove it; it is an independent 
question when and why the book achieved its actual 
form. 

3. Other Sources. Besides his own travels and in- 
quiries H. has wide geographical, historical, and literary 
Imowledge. Among many other writers he quotes Homer 
and Hesiod, discusses the authorship of the Cypria (2. 
1 17), notes suspect or misapplied oracles (7-6; 8. 20, 43), 
and defends genuine ones (8. 77) ; dissents from current 
Ionian theories (2. 15, 20, 143; 4. 36; 6. 137), and ex- 
pressly criticizes and derides Hecataeus, from whom, 
however, he borrows freely. Other anonymous loans 
may be presumed, as H. rarely quotes individual sources, 
though he frequently mentions Argives and other peoples. 

4. Text. There are a few lacunae, and the account 
of the Pyramid kings (2. 124-36) should follow 2. 99. 
An unfulAlled reference to Aoavpioi, Aoyoi (i. 184) 
indicates that a Mesopotamian counterpart to the descrip- 
tion of Egypt has been lost, or was not written. 
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5. Plan and Scope. The plan of the History is stated 
in its opening words (i. i). Great deeds have value in 
retrospect, whether done by Greeks or by others (and 
H.*8 portraits of Persians are masterly), and it is reasonable 
to ask, of the Great War, ‘what they fought each other 
for'. Current theories explam nothing; peoples and 
States must be studied objectively. Blame for clash of 
Persians with Greeks is on Croesus, whose headstrong 
attack on Cyrus ruined Lydia (i. 6). The story of that 
‘middle kingdom' (i. 7-94) is interrupted characteristi- 
cally by a pair of digressions (i. 59-68) explaining why 
neither Athens nor Sparta helped Croesus. The rise of 
the Medes, their subjection by Cyrus, and a sketch of him 
and his Persians (r. 95-140) lead to his conquest of the 
Asiatic Greeks (i. 141-77). The story of the Empire 
under Cyrus, Cambyscs, and Darius (i. 178 to 5. 27) 
includes a long account of Egypt (bk. 2) which balanced 
the lost ‘Assyrian story’ (i. i8i). The accession and 
reforms of Darius (3. 61-87, 150-60) are interleaved 
with his first oversea success, against Polycrates of Samos 
(3* 39~6 o; 120-49), and followed by pendant narratives 
of his aggressions in Thrace and Scythia (4. 1-144; 

5. 1-27) and in Libya (4. 145-205). After all this retro- 
spect comes the Ionic Revolt (5. 28-38), its suppression 
(5- 97~6. 42), and the consequent Marathon campaign 
(6. 94-120), similarly alternated with events in Greece, 
involving Sparta (5. 39-54; 6. 51-84) and Athens (5. 
55~96; 6. 85-93, 121—40) in resistance to Persia. In bks. 
7, 8, 9 the accession of Xerxes, and his choice between 
policies (7. I- 1 9), lead to pendant narratives of prepara- 
tion, Persian (7. 20-131) and Greek (7. 131-75). Then 
the sea-fight at Artemisium (7. 175-95) and the land- 
battle at Thermopylae (7. 196-239), with their sequels 
(8. 1-23, 24-39), prepare for the crucial struggle at 
Salamis (8. 40-112) and its aftermath, the return of 
Xerxes (8. 113-32), and the winter parleys (8. 133-44). 
Finally, the land-battle of Plataea (9. 1-89) and naval 
operations at Mycale (9. 90-106) are the counterpart of 
Artemisium and Thermopylae. 

6 . The History has been regarded as unfinished ; but 
the brief epilogue (9. 107-22) elaborately displays Persian 
demoralization, contrasted with initial hardiness. If H. 
meant to go beyond the capture of Sestus (9. 1 17-21), it 
was to be a fresh ‘account’ of new aims and events ; and it 
is where our text of Herodotus ends that I'hucydides 
begins his retrospect (i. 89) of ra fxerd rd MtjBlko., The 
clumsy division of the work into nine ‘Muses’ is some 
librarian’s fancy: H. himself cross-refers to this or that 
Adyoff. 

7. Literary Art. Within this broad design the 
main story is clearly distinguished from ‘additions’ 
(TTpoaOrjKaL 4. 30; napcvOrjKai 7. 171) large and small, 
some composed for their place, some utilizing earlier 
drafts. Such digressions have Epic precedent, and those 
of Herodotus — for which he apologizes (2. 13) — arc 
deliberate. His literary art must be compared with 
Pindar’s notions of relevance, and with the tragedians’ 
use of choral odes, annotating rather than interrupting 
the development of the plot. Like the dramatists, too, H. 
chooses a hero — Croesus, Polycrates, Cleomenes, Mar- 
donius — and traces his response to events and persons, 
in success and in disaster. Through peripeteia and cata- 
strophe the question — 8t* rpf alrly^v — answers itself ; only 
rarely need H. intervene, chorus-like, to point a moral; 
for his public, like the audience of a tragedy, knew the 
story. Hence economy of detail, significant hearsay 
without guarantee of veracity ; Aeschylean word-painting, 
Pindaric allusivcness, Aristophanic humour, above all, 
Sophoclean irony; a new literary art and expository skill, 
applied in lucid prose to a fresh field of research — the 
causes of ‘men’s deeds' — ^which establish Herodotus as 
the ‘Father of History'. 

8. Historical Mephod. Like earlier writers of Aoyoi 
(see LOGOORAPHHRS), H. professes to record things seen 


and heard. His book results from his journeys ; yet it 
is no mere TreploSos y^ff or eTnhrjpLtai, but larroplr}^ 
dnoSeSis, the outcome of research. Eyewitness (otpis 
2. 99, 147 ; 4. 81 ; cf. 5 . 59), hearsay {aKorj 2. 99-106 ; 6. 81 ; 

7. 30), and written authority (poets, oracles, Ionian travel- 
lers, and theorists) are to be supplemented and verified by 
inquiry (IcrropiTj 2. 19, 44, 75, 113, 118; 6. 96) and criti- 
cized by common sense (yvwpLrj 2. 24; 5. 3). He states 
alternative versions and views with discreet reticence (2. 
3, 46-7), and reserves judgement or offers conjecture 
(eLKaaLT) 2. 24 ; 4. i i-i 2 ; 7. 22) when evidence fails. Ethno- 
graphical and historical interests have outrun (but not 
extinguished) physical and geographical. Historical facts 
have intrinsic value and rational meaning. Patriotism 
is tempered by comparison of regimes and customs, and 
by respect for age-long Oriental experience: Plutarch 
calls H. <^iAoj8d/Dj9apo?. In Egypt he believed that he 
had received mystic teaching; but he reveals nothing, 
because ‘all men know equally about divine things’ (2. 3). 

9. Personality. His personality is written in his book. 
Explorer, observer, and listener, he combines encyclo- 
paedic interest and curiosity — about deeds rather than 
ideas — with humane sympathy and good\^ll. Childlike, 
he loves wonders and secrets, enjoys a tale and a joke, 
and tells them vividly. Devoid of race-prejudice and 
intolerance, he venerates antiquity and is j^ascinated by 
novelties; and in these things trusts info^piants over- 
much. Without linguistic skill, he extracts information 
from all; without military insight, he has recorded a 
great war. For a philosophy he has common sense, 
moral honesty, and piety. In a world regulated by fate 
(poipa) hut deranged by chance (rv^rj), the gods (or 
‘the divine’) maintain righteousness and punish wrong- 
doers. They can warn, but they cannot prevent, though 
they intervene to punish arrogance. Amid these external 
forces, and with the guidance of law and usage, man, 
using experience and reason, has freedom of choice and is 
responsible (airto?) for his acts. 

10. Of such work, criticism was immediate and per- 

sistent. H. himself replies to critics (6. 43); Thucydides 
(i. 20) challenges statements (6. 43 ; 9. 53); Aristophanes 
parodies the preface {Ach. 513 ff.); Ctesias contradicts; 
Plutarch {De Malignitate Herodoti) imputes unfairness 
and perversion of facts ; Christian writers make charges 
of plagiarism, which Sayce (1883) has repeated and 
amplified. But closer study and better acquaintance 
with the resources, equipment, and literary custom of 
ancient writers have restored Herodotus’ reputation 
for industry and honesty, while noting mistakes and 
omissions. J. L. M. 

11. Herodotus’ style probably owes little to the early 

logographers, whose scanty fragments hardly reveal any 
style at all — an impression confirmed, on the whole, by 
Dion. Hal. Thuc, 5 and 23. To Homer he undoubtedly 
owes much, in cast of thought as well as in language 
(Norden, Antike Kunstprosa i. 40). What other literary 
influences may have gone to the moulding of him it is 
hard to say. Nor is it easy to analyse the surpassing 
beauty of his prose, for H. has no mannerisms. Some- 
times it is traceable to a subtle disposition of long and 
short words, as in the majestic proem (comparable, in this 
respect, to the openings of Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite 
and Lucretius’ poem) and in i, 45, ad fin.; sometimes 
to other technical means (i. 119, unobtrusive word- 
echoes; I. 45, loc. cit., hyperbaton; i. 32, asyndeton and 
initial assonance). But hardly a single technical device 
can be said to be characteristic of H. Each is used when, 
and when only, it is needed, as the period, for example, 
is reserved for great moments (e.g. i. 45, 86). The first 
book is peculiarly rich in noble passages: Solon and 
Croesus (29-33, with the unforgettable solemnity of 
TO dcLOV 1TQ.V eov <l) 0 ov€p 6 v T€ Kai Tapa)(wS€S and irdv 
can dvOpuiTTO^ and 86-90); Harpagus eating 

his children’s flesh (119, with the master-stroke at thr 
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close, where the historian is transformed into the hushed, 
yet curious, spectator). Such passafi^es are the perfection 
of tragedy, as Don’t-care Hippocleides pirouetting on 
his head is the perfection of comedy. They reveal a side 
of H. not always perceived by modern readers or by 
ancient critics, who praise his sweetness and beauty, 
but find him lacking in emotional power (e.g. Cic. Oral. 
39 'quasi sedatus amnis fluit*; Quint. Inst. lo. i. 73 
'dulcis et candidus et fusus H.’; Dion. Hal, Pomp. 3 and 
Thuc, 23 (comparisons with Thuc.) ; Ath. 3, p. 78 e 
{lx€XLy7]pvs)). Hermogenes, however (7^/. 2, p. 421), does 
recognize H.’s grandeur and emotional power. H. has 
suffered the fate which befell Mozart. His charm, wit, 
and effortless ease have diverted attention from the note 
of profound sadness and pity sounded not seldom in his 
History. j. D. D. 
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HERODOTUS (2), pupil of Agathinus and adherent of 
the pneumatic school of medicine, in the Flavian period 
(a.d. 70-96), wrote ’/arpo? and IIcpl PorjBrjfidrojv (lost) ; 
AidyvwGis 7 T€pl rdtv o^icov koX ;(povia;PVOo’ 7 ;jLtdTa)p(extant). 

PW viii. 990. 

HERON of Alexandria (date uncertain), known as d 
prixo^viKos, was also an able mathematician. In geo- 
metry he wrote Metrica (mensuration of figures), three 
books; other titles are Definitions^ Geometrica, Geo^ 
daesia, Stereometrica, Mensurae, Liber Ge€ponicm\ no 
doubt these collections are in part by others who 
borrowed Heron’s name. Of his Commentary} on Euclid* s 
Elements a few extracts are given by Proclus and an- 
Nairizi. Heron’s other works are: Mechanica, three 
books (but for some extracts by Pappus, only an Arabic 
version exists), Pnmmatica, two books, On Automaton- 
making (Tlepl avTopLaroTTOL'qriKrfs:), On the Dioptra, 
BelopoeicOf Cheirobalistra, Catoptrica {On Mirrors) 
known in a Latin translation only. 

In the Metrica we have the mensuration of regular 
polygons up to the hendecagon, circles, cones, pyramids, 
etc. Heron solves quadratic equations arithmetically, 
approximates to square roots of non-square numbers, 
and to cube roots. In the Mechanics we find the parallelo- 
gram of velocities, problems on centres of gravity, etc.. 
Heron’s solution of the problem of the two mean 
proportionals, motion on an inclined plane, the five 
mechanical powers, the mechanics of daily life. The 
Pneumatica treats of such things as siphons, penny-in- 
the-slot macliines, 'Heron’s fountain’, a fire-engine, a 
water-organ, and many contrivances operating by means 
of compressed air, water, or steam. See physics, para. 5. 

Heronis Opera, 5 vols. (Teubner, 1899^1914); F. Hultsch, Heronis 
Alexandrini geometricorum et stereometneorum reliquiae (1864); and, 
for the Belopoeica and Cheirobalistra, Th^venot, Veterum mathe- 
maticorum opera (1693); C. Wescher, Poliorcdtique des Grecs (1867); 
V. Prou, Notices et Extraits xxvi. 2 D877). The latest ed. of the 
Belopoeica is that of H. Diels and E. Schramm in Abh. Berl. Akad. 
(1918). PW viii. 992. T. H. 


HEROPHILUS of Chalcedon, one of the leading dog- 
matic physicians, lived in Alexandria in the first half of 
the third century b.C. ; his school was still flourishing at 
the end of the first century B.c. Herophilus stressed the 
importance of experience no less than that of reasoning. 
Though a great scholar, his work seems primarily deter- 
mined by the practical task of the physician; health he 
went so far as to consider the indispensable foundation 
of all physical and intellectual happiness. His greatest 
original contributions were his anatomical inquiries 
based on the human cadaver; he probably wrote a 
systematic outline of anatomy (particularly famous was 
his study of the brain — to him the organ of tlie soul, of 
tlie liver, the eye, the sexual organs). He discovered the 
rhythm of the pulse and formulated a mathematical law 
of Its systole and diastole. Much interested in the aetio- 
logy of diseases, he explained their origin through 
humours. In therapy he paid careful attention to pro- 
gnostics and used dmgs abundantly ; but he was also an 
authority on dietetics and gymnastics. Through his 
books, in which practical questions were emphasized, he 
exercised a considerable influence. See anatomy and 
PHYSIOLOGY, para. 7. 

Text. Fragments: K. F. H. Marx (1838); Marx, De vita, scriptis, 
etc. (1842). List of writings: Susemihl, i. 787. Translation and 
Commentary: J. F. Dobson, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Med., 
Section Hist, of Med. (1925), indispensable translation and inter- 
retation of the more important fragments. Literature: the hand- 
ooks on history of medicine. Pupils of H. : H. Gossen, PW vni. 
1104. L. E. 

HESIOD, son of an unsuccessful citizen of Cyme in 
Aeolis, who with two sons, Hesiod and Perses, migrated 
to Greece and settled at Ascra on the slopes of Helicon. 
Some time after the father’s death Perses, who had already 
obtained more than his share of the estate, tried with the 
help of the rulers (jSaaiA-^e?) to obtain still more. It is 
not known how the dispute was settled, but it appears 
to have led H. to begin a series of moral admonitions in 
hexameter verse which afterwards resulted in the poem 
Works and Days {see didactic poetry). The above 
account of his life is derived from H. himself (Op. 27-41, 
633-8; cf. 650-62 and Th. 22-35). are told also that 
he contended with Homer (Schol. Pind. Nem. 2. i = fr. 
265 Rzach), whence arose the Agon (see Agon Homeri et 
Hesiodi), and that he met a violent death (Thuc. 3. g6) 
which legend made him to deserve (e.g. Plutarch, Conv. 
sept. sap. 19. 162). It is impossible to determine his 
date exactly ; the general opinion in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. was that H., like Orpheus, Musaeus, and 
Homer, was one of the earliest teachers and civilizers 
of man (Ar. Ran. 1032 ff. ; PI. Ap. 41a). Herodotus 
(2. 53) makes him contemporary with Homer, but later 
antiquity was uncertain. Modem opinion generally 
regards him as later than Homer, but there is no agree- 
ment about his date, T. W. Allen {Homer: the Origins 
and Transmission (1924), ch. 4) would put him as early as 
800 B.C. 

WoitKS 

I. Works and Days {*'Epya Kal rjpilpat). The composi- 
tion may have been spread over a long period, but though 
many ancient sayings have been incorporated (e.g. in 
286-382, 706-64), there is no reason to suspect wholesale 
interpolation, with the possible exception of the Days 
(765-828). H. addresses himself to his brother Perses 
on the subject of their dispute (see above) and preaches 
the need for every man to work for his living. He 
supports this thesis with a myth (the punishment of the 
presumptuousness of Prometheus), and elaborates it with 
an account, partly historical, of the Five Ages of the 
World. After a series of moral precepts follows the 
famous description of a year’s farm-work (383-617). 
H., having expounded first the necessity for work, then 
its righteousness, now explains its performance. Em- 
phasis is laid on the proper time for various operations 
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and this is indicated in various ways, e.g, by the positions 
of constellations and by the migrations of cranes and other 
movements of animals. Advice is given on farm labour 
and implements, on feeding and relaxation, and on 
clothing, especially in winter. Indeed, the lines (504-63) 
on the month Lenaeon, though suspected by some, are 
justly famous ; not even Homer has surpassed this unfor- 
gettable picture of mid-winter in a bleak mountain home- 
stead. There follow advice on navigation and much other 
proverbial lore, then finally (765-828) an account of days 
lucky or unlucky for various operations, chiefly but not 
entirely agricultural. Their genuineness has been sus- 
pected (M. P. Nilsson, ARW xiv. 439 n.), but not in 
antiquity (Heraclitus ap. Plut. Cam, 138 a); Herodotus, 
too (2. 82), alludes to this part of H.’s work. 

2. The Theogony (Qeoyovia) is the first piece of 
conscious religious writing in Greek. Here, too, H. is 
gathering ancient material; he attempts to bring tradi- 
tions concerning the gods into a consistent connexion 
with each other and with his conception of the Universe 
as a whole. Zeus is the supreme god, but he is a late- 
comer, and neither he nor any other being is named 
Creator. Creation meant procreation. So, starting from 
Chaos and Gaea, with Eros to unite them, the genealogy 
of the gods is deduced — Uranus, Kronos, Zeus. The 
other offspring of Uranus and their descendants are 
listed; the myth, not in Homer, of the mutilation of 
Uranus by Kronos is told, and finally how Zeus over- 
threw Kronos, Titans, and Giants, and assumed the 
overlordship of the gods. Then follows an account of 
Zeus’ numerous offspring, and another of the progeny 
of goddesses in union with mortals. The last two lines 
indicate tliat there was to follow a list of mortal women, 
presumably the lost Ehoiai. 

In spite of Pausanias 9. 31 (story that H. was author 
only of the Erga), there is no good reason for doubting 
that H. was the author, and the mention of his name (22) 
is to be regarded as a a^payiV. Hdt. 2. 53 is very definite. 
Like the Works and Days it is something of a medley, 
but there is more apparent unity of subject-matter. The 
long prooemium and the digressions should probably 
be regarded as characteristic of the poetical practice of 
the time rather than as evidence of multiple authorship. 

3. The Shield (^Aairis:) begins with the catalogue 
formula ^ oIt) (’or like her who’), and the first fifty-six 
lines refer to Alcmene. The opening formula suggests, 
and it is stated in the ‘Argument’, that lines 1-56 are an 
extract from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women (*// olai, 
Ehoiai), For the rest (the fight between Heracles and 
Cycnus and the description of Heracles’ shield), the 
opinion of Aristophanes of Byzantium (cited in the 
Argument) is generally accepted — that it is not by H. 
‘but by some other person who had the notion of imitating 
the Homeric Shield’ (//. 18. 478-609). Its date is uncer- 
tain, but some of the scenes depicted (e.g, 215-17) 
appear to resemble those on vases of the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries (J. M. Woodward, Perseus, p. 46; 
R. M. Cook in CQ xxxi (1937), 204). 

4. Lost Works, Numerous fragments exist both in 
ancient citations and in papyri of H.’s Catalogues 
(KaToXoyoi), of which the Ehoiai seem to have formed 
a part. Some fragments exist of the following works, 
which are of doubtful authenticity :'Acrrpovofiia, AaKTvXoi 
VSatot, AlylfiLO^, KrjvKos /a/ioy, MeXapmoheya. 
(divinations of Meiampus), Xeipwvos uTro^^^cai (gnomic), 
McydXai Tjolai, MeydXa epya, but nothing remains of the 
* OpviOopavreia attested by Proclus on Op, 828. 
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Studies of Particular Works. Works and Days : C. F. Ranke, 
De Hes. Op. et Di. (1838); P. Waltz, Hisiode et son poime moral 
(1906); E. Meyer, in Genethliakon Carl Robert (1910). Tbeofony: 
F. Schwenn, Die Theogome des IJesiodos (1934). T. A. S. 

HESIONE CHtTiovrj), in mythology, (i) an Oceanid, wife 
of Prometheus (Aesch. PV 560). (2) Wife of Nauplius 
and mother of Palamedes (q.v.), Oeax, and Nausimedon 
(Apollod. 2. 23). (3) Daughter of Laomedon (q.v.; 
ibid. 3. 146). After her rescue from the sea-monster 
by Heracles (q.v.), she was taken prisoner by him when 
he captured Troy, given as the prize of valour to Telamon, 
and granted leave to save any prisoner she chose; she 
therefore bought (eVpiaro) her brother Podarces for a 
nominal price, and he was henceforth called IJpiapos. 
By Telamon she became mother of vTeucer (q.v. ; 
Apollod. 2. 136; 3. 162). \ H. J. R. 

HESPERUS C'JScTTrepos* Lat. Vesper, l^'esperugo), the 
Evening Star; shown in art as a boy canning a torch. 
Father of the Hesperides {see Heracles 2) or their mother 
Hesperis (Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2-3 ; Serv. on Aen, 4. 484). 

HESTIA, goddess of the hearth, etymologically iden- 
tical with Vesta (q.v.), and not unlike her in cult, though 
less important and not having her virgin priestesses. In 
early times, when it was a difficult and slow process to 
make fire, to keep a hearth burning continually was very 
advisable, and it would seem that in communities of that 
age, both in Greece and in Italy, the hearth of the chief 
or king was especially important, probably for practical 
reasons and certainly also from magico-religious motives ; 
it seems to have been considered in some sense the life of 
the people (the equation ‘fire = life’ is very widespread). 
Hence the cult of the communal or sacred hearth was 
apparently universal, but the goddess never developed, 
hardly even achieving anthropomorphization. She there- 
fore has next to no mythology. Homer never mentions 
her, the word icrriTj meaning simply a fire-place ; Hesiod 
and later authors after him make her daughter of Kronos 
(q.v.) and Rhea ( Theog. 454), and the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite says (21 ff.) that she 'liked not the works of 
Aphrodite*, and so refused to marry either Poseidon or 
Apollo, but swore to remain a virgin, and he accordingly 
granted her sundry honours, especially to 'sit in the midst 
of the house taking the fatness*. Of her private cult not 
much is known ; swine or, on occasion, cows were offered 
to her, no doubt according to the means of the household 
(Ar. Vesp, 844 and schol. ; Callim. Cer, 109). At the 
Amphidromia (Plato, Theaet, i6o, schol. there and 
lexicographers s.v.), when the five-days-old child was 
received into the family and named, part of the ceremony 
was to run with it around the hearth, but it does not 
appear that the goddess was thought present in any 
personal way. Publicly, she has 'the council -houses 
{prytaneia) for her portion’ (Pind. Nem, ii. i), confirmed 
by the public hearth in the prytaneia of many cities 
(Famell, op. cit. inf. 348). Since the senate-house 
often had a sacred hearth also, Hestia is not infrequently 
called BovXaLa, ‘she of the Senate’. She commonly 
received the first of the sacrifice, or a preliminary sacri- 
fice for herself, was named first in prayers and first or 
nearly so in oaths (Preuner in Roscher, 2616 ff. ; Famell, 
346, 349; Rose in Harv. Theol, Rev, xxx (i 937 )# *72. 

Famell, Cults, v. 345 ff. ; Preuner in Roacher’s Lexikon, s.v, (cf. his 
Hestia^Vesta, i864);/DieH, Anthologia lyrica^ ii. 301 f. (hymn of 
Aristonous at Delphi). H. J. R. 
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HESTlASlSi see liturgy. 

HESTCHIUS of Alexandria, lexicographer. If the 
Eugeniua to whom he addresses the introductory epistle 
of his lexicon is £. d crp^QAacn-tfcd?, H. (like Eugenius) 
probably belongs to the fifth century a.d. The com- 
prehensive scope of his design is indicated both in that 
epistle and in the title, 2 Jvvaycoyq TraaQv Kara 

oToix^lov. The work, H. says, was based on the special- 
ist lexica (see glossa, creek) of Aristarchus, Heliodorus 
(ist c. B.c.), Apion, and Apollonius, son of Archibius 
(pupil of Apion), and on Diogenianus and Herodian; 
H. seems to have added the interpretations of a number 
of proverbs which are included. The lexicon is known 
only from a fifteenth-century MS., badly preserved, and 
in many places interpolated (even obliterated) by expan- 
sions and other notes made by the first editor, Marcus 
Mu8urus(i5 14). Bentley showed that the Biblical Glosses 
in H. are interpolations ; less successful attacks have been 
made on the Latin and Atticist items. The original, as 
H. says, included the sources of the rare words listed. 
The sources, however, have disappeared in the severe 
abridgement which has reduced the lexicon to a glossary, 
copious though that remains. H. often preserves correct 
readings for which easier synonyms have been sub- 
stituted in our extant MSS. of Greek literature. His 
dialectal items are sometimes imperfect: he writes p 
either as B (less often Y) or as P (less often T), as, 
c.g,, FolSa' ovK olSa [sic cod.], Fiayov [sic cod.]- icrov. 
Nevertheless, he is of the greatest value for the study 
of Greek dialects and the interpretation of inscrip- 
tions. 

EditionB: Alberti, 1746-66; Schmidt, 1858-68; ed. minor, 1867; 
A. von Dlumenthal, Ilesychiosstudien (1929). P. B. R. F. 

HETAIRIAI (cratpiai) (i) in Crete. In many Cretan 
cities all male citizens were grouped into hetairiai as part 
of the military system ; the members fed in common in 
andreia very similar to the military messes at Sparta. 

(2) In Athens hetairiai may have been social clubs at 
the outset; but since c. 425 B.c. they appear as political 
associations of oligarchic character. They served 
primarily for mutual assistance in the dicasteries, but 
under the influence of extreme oligarchs like Antiphon 
(q.v.) they became instruments of revolution, and they 
were principally responsible for the movement of the 
Four Hundred (q.v.). A. W. G 

HETAIROI (iralpoi, Companions), first applied to the 
2,500 Myrmidons of Achilles in the Iliad, this title in 
classical times was peculiar to Macedonia. Anaximenes 
(fr. 4 Jacoby FGrH) ascribed the institution of hetairoi 
and pezetairoi to Alexander. Probably the hetairoi, as 
Cavalry-Companions, had existed for centuries before the 
pezetairoi or Infantry-Companions were formed; since 
Macedonia was not economically emancipated until the 
fourth century, the pezetairoi system may be ascribed to 
Alexander II (369-368 B.c,). By adopting the nobles of 
Upper Macedonia and able Greeks into the Companions, 
Plulip II welded together his expanding State on a 
military basis. The hetairoi, to whom Philip granted 
estates of conquered land, numbered 800 c. 340 B.c. 
(Theopompus fr. 225 Jacoby). Alexander the Great 
increased their number, and late in his life enrolled 
Asiatics even in the royal bodyguard who served as his 
Council. In war the pezetairoi, equipped by Philip with 
sarissa and pelta, formed the defensive phalanx, and the 
hetairoi, equipped with a thrusting spear, delivered the 
offensive, usually from the right wing ; they formed the 
core of the invincible army led by Alexander the Great. 
After his death Seleucus commanded the survivors of 
the hetairoi in one hipparchy, which later split up among 
the Successors. Further references in Arrian, Anab. 

N. G. L. H. 


HIATUS, the gap that occurs when a word ending with 
a vowel is imme^ately followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel. 

I. Hiatus in Greek Verse 

For hiatus at end of line or colon see METRE, GK. I (4). 

Hiatus within line or colon, (i) without shortening of 
the first vowel, (2) with shortening : 

(i) Hiatus without shortening is common in Homer, 
at certain points in the line, and, after certain words, in 
Comedy. Elsewhere it is rare, except that post-Homeric 
poets allow themselves some epic freedom in hexameters. 
Broadly speaking, the post-IIomeric examples fall into 
the following classes : 

(i) Where the second word is digammated (e.g. avaf, 
cTTor, lov), hiatus cannot be truly said to exist in the 
case of poets (e.g. Aleman, Pindar, Bacchylidcs, Epichar- 
mus) for whom the digamma was a living letter. Further, 
memory of the digamma makes tolerable such juxta- 
positions as he OL (dative) in Sophoclean lyric. Hiatus is 
also tolerated (ii) before certain proper names in lyric 
poetry (e.g. Vo^/zoV, Pind. Isthm. i. 9 and 32); (iii) 
often in drama after, or between, exclamations: e.g. 
eXeXev eAcAcw (Aesch. PV 877), dial, I'lcvov/iai (Soph. 
EL 136), w 'i/pd/cActff, often in Comedy. Even in tragic 
trimeters, w oi 5 TO?(Soph. OC 1627). Similarly withquasi- 
interjectional expressions: lOi Wt (Soph. Phil, 832), 
TTai, rjfil, nal (At. Ran. 37); (iv) after tI, occasionally 
in tragic trimeters, very frequently (and also after otl, o ri) 
in Comedy, especially in such phrases as tL eon ; ri o^v ; 
(v) ev olha (laoL, tore) very occasionally in tragic, more 
frequently in comic, trimeters ;(vi) in Comedy, often after 
TTcpt, occasionally after irpo and picypi (ai^); (vii) ouSe 
(fir^he) eU (Iv), occasionally in Old Comedy, very often 
in Middle and New Comedy ; (viii) in the phrase p,ri wpas, 
wpaot, (Comedy). 

It will be noticed that in drama hiatus is mainly found 
within a more or less closely unified word-group, where 
the concur sus vocalium seemed hardly more objectionable 
than within a single word (e.g. doicvos). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the freer toleration of hiatus (as of crasis) in Comedy 
is a consequence of a delivery more rapid, and less 
articulated, than that employed in Tragedy. 

(2) Hiatus with shortening, sometimes called 'Epic 
correption’ because of its commonness in epic (and 
elegiac) verse, is found in the dactylic cola of the early 
lyric poets (e.g. Sapph. fr. 116 olov to yXvKVfjLoXov epeu- 
Oerai OKpio eir uaSw), and is frequent in the dactylo- 
epitrites of Pindar and Bacchylides. In the lyrics of 
Tragedy, Sophocles uses it far more frequently (e.g. El, 
162-70) than Aeschylus or Euripides (who in his later 
plays almost banishes it). It is found in the anapaestic 
dimeters of Tragedy and Comedy (in the resolved arsis as 
well as in the thesis), and in the catalectic anapaestic 
tetrameters of Comedy (much more often in earlier than 
in later Aristophanes). A monosyllabic thesis does not 
admit correption ; consequently all cases in dochmii, and 
the few cases in lyric iambics, occur in resolved arses 
(e.g. Soph. Aj, 349 pLOvoi epLojv), The shortened syllable 
is much more frequently a diphthong (especially, perhaps, 
an accentually short diphthong in -at or ~oi) than a 
single vowel. 

See J. DcRcroix, Le Trimitre iambique (1Q31), 26-9 and for 
bibliography tee E. Kalinka in Buraian, Jahresb., 250, pp. 402-6. 

J. D. D. 

II. Hiatus in Greek Prose 

im Theory, Isocrates (Teyvi]) deprecates hiatus gene- 
rally; Hermogenes and his scholiast and Longinus accept 
this ruling (Walz, iii. 289; vi. 102-3; ix. 560). [Arist.] 
Rh, Al, 1435*^ probably concerns ambiguous elision not, 
hiatus. Dionysius distinguishes : the austere style 
(Thucydides) allows hiatus freely; the middle style 
(Demosthenes) allows a little; the smooth style avoids 
P3 
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it carefully — Isocrates and Theopompus too carefully 
{Comp, 22-3; Dem, 4, 38, 40, 43; hoc, 2; Pomp, 6). 
Plutarch satirizes Isocrates* scrupulousness (Mor. 350 e). 
Demetrius thinks marked hiatus desirable in the grand 
style, but too dignified for the simple style {Eloc, 68-74, 
207, 299-301). Cf. also Cic. Oral, 77, 150-2, De Or, 3. 
171-2; Quint. 9. 4. 33-7. 

2. Practice. Marked avoidance of hiatus first appears 
in Thrasymachus, then in Gorgias {Pal.) and Alcidamas 
{Soph.) ; there is moderate avoidance in Antisthenes and 
Lysias ; little in Andocides ; none in Antiphon. (Benseler 
assumes that pre-Isocratean writers cannot have avoided 
hiatus, and rejects as spurious those works which show 
avoidance.) 

3. Isocrates is the pattern of the technique of avoid- 
ance, in securing which he relies little on crasis, elision, 
or pauses, but much on word-order and word-choice; 
hence some hyperbaton and such plurals as rat? dX'qSei’- 
aiff, a€fi.v 6 TT}aLv, His few licences are chiefly before av, 
ovi^, and after #cai, nepl, npo, w. He avoids long vowels 
in hiatus (especially 17) more strictly than short. His 
judicial speeches show rather more freedom than the 
rest. 

4. Demosthenes, though careful, allows hiatus also 
before cis* and alter et, ort, /xtJ, and the article; at 
pauses within and after sentences; and with proper 
names and set phrases (ev tw epLip uSart clTraro)). He 
often elides. 

5. Further, hiatus is avoided carefully: by Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, Demades, Theopompus, Polybius, Philo- 
demus; by Isaeus and Plutarch sometimes; by Plato in 
his latest works and in Phdr. and Menex. ; by Aristotle in 
Pol. and Metaph. i. It is tolerated by Aeschines and 
Hyperidcs, and freely allowed by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and usually Xenophon. 

G. E. Benseler, De hiatu in oratorihus Atticis (1B41; detailed, 
dogmatic); F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit^ (1887-98); S. Skinuna, 
Etudes sur le rythme de la prose grecque I (1937). W. H. S. 

III. Hiatus in Latin Verse 

There are three groups of fairly homogeneous cases : 

(1) ‘Epic correption* in or before Greek words from 
Cicero to Horace: eteside Cic. Aratea {Phaen.) fr. 24 
(marked by himself. Orator 15.2) and Lucr. 6. 716, Pelid 
Ossam Verg. G, i. 281 (imitated — Ov. Met, i. 155), 
insulae lonio Aen. 3. 21 1 ; cf. Eel. 6. 44, G. 1. 437, 4. 461, 
Aen, 5. 261, Ov. Am. 2. 13. 21. Without a Greek word-. 
valiVoTg. Eel. 3. 79 (imitated — Ov. Met. 3. 501); cf. 
lectuld, Catull. 57. 7. This licence is of Greek origin and 
conditioned by metrical necessity. 

(2) Hiatus without shortening is not infrequent in 
Virgil, e.g. pecori, \ apibus G. 1.4, dea, | ille Aen. i. 405 
(cf. Hor. Epod. 5. 100, Carm. i. 28. 24). In some of these 
cases Greek technique is obviously imitated, e.g. Glauco | 
et Panopeae G. 1. 437, castaneae | hirsutae Eel. 7. 53 (cf. 
Hor. Epod. 13.3, Ov. Met. 3. 184, 5. 625). 

(3) Cases like qui a{mat)y dum ab{est) = w(c3). They 
are frequent in dramatists (especially Plautus) and 
Lucretius (see Munro on 2. 404), and occur sporadically 
in Catullus (55. 4), Virgil (e.g. Eel, 8. 108), Horace 
{Satires), etc., but not in Ovid or later. This phenomenon 
is not of Greek origin and its prosodical character is 
doubtful, disyllabic and monosyllabic pronunciation 
being both possible. 

Apart from these three groups there are some hundreds 
of cases of hiatus in Plautus, many of them complicated 
by problems of prosody or textual criticism. Some 
scholars tlunk that hiatus in the caesura is legitimate in 
Plautus; but it has not yet been proved that hiatus is 
more frequent in the caesura than it would be if it was 
legitimate at any place in the line. 

Literature: Luc. Mueller, De re metr.* 368-79. Kalinka in 
Qunian’s Jahresb. ccl (1935), 407-11. P. M. 


HIBERNIA Clipvq), Ireland, first known to the Greeks 
through Massiliote mariners {c, 525 B.c.) as being ‘five 
days’ sail from Brittany, near the Albiones* island*. 
Eratosthenes {c, 235), probably through Pytheas* circum- 
navigation of Britain {c. 3 10-306), placed Ireland correctly 
on his map. Strabo (4. 201) says that, oblong in shape, 
it lay near and north of Britain and contained greedy 
incestuous cannibals. Mela (3. 6. 53) makes Ireland 
nearly as large as Britain, oblong, with pastures that 
caused the cattle to burst, and savage untrustworthy 
husbandmen. Pliny gives as its area 800 X 100 miles. 
Agricola may have reconnoitred Ireland. Ptolemy (Geog. 
2. 2) shows fair knowledge of the whole coast, giving 
sixteen peoples of counties Wicklow, Kildare, Waterford, 
Wexford, Kerry, Dublin (Eblana), Connaught province; 
rivers Shannon, Barrow, Lagan, Avoca, Boyne. Solinus 
added the detail that Ireland has no snakes. The older 
tendency to place Ireland between Britain and Spain 
was due probably to early direct voyages from Spain. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers^ 29 ff.; Orpen, Joum. R. Soc. 
Antiqu. of Ireland, June 1894 (Ptolemy); MacNeUl, New Ireland 
Rev., Sept. 1906. E. H. W. 

HICETAS of Syracuse, Pythagorean, probably the 
teacher of Eephantus and younger than Philolaus, is said 
to have been the first to teach that the eart^i moves in a 
circle (also ascribed to Philolaus). His view jirobably was 
that the earth rotates on its own axis while the heavenly 
bodies arc at rest. 

Testimonia in Diels, Former.* i. 441-2. PIFviii. 1597. W. D. R. 

HIEMPSAL, see numidia. 

HIEROCLES, Stoic of the time of Hadrian (a.d. 117- 
38), wrote (1) an ^HOiKrj aroixc^iwoi^ {Elements of 
Ethics) which may have been an introduction to (2) a 
work on ethics, frs. of which are preserved in Stobaeus. 
I'he former was a scientific work dealing with the instinct 
of self-preservation {npeoTT) oikcLojois:) as the starting- 
point of the Stoic ethics, and with self-consciousness as 
the foundation of this instinct. The latter was a work of 
edification dealing with duties, Uepl KaOrjKovrcjv. The 
teaching in both works followed the orthodox doctrine 
of the early Stoics. 

Ed. H. von Amim, DKT 4 (1906). PW viii. 1479. W. D. R. 

HIERODOULOI, a relatively late term (first in 3rd-c. 
B.c. papyri), though temple-slaves, performing the 
menial tasks, existed from early times in Greece as else- 
where (cf. Martiales at Larinum, Cic. Clu, 43). The 
word hierodouloi can designate such chattels of a god; 
it can also bear certain special connotations. In Ptolemaic 
Egypt the hierodouloi take minor roles in the ceremonies, 
tend the sacred cats {PSI 440), or collect temple revenues 
{PUib. 35). In Asia Minor they may be the serfs, rather 
than actual slaves, attached to the great temple estates 
(Strabo, bks. 11-12, passim). The religious prostitutes 
of Comana Pontica (Strabo 559) and Corinth (Athen. 
573-4; Strabo 378) are called hierodouloi, and the term 
has hence been mistakenly applied to all sacred prostitu- 
tion (q.v.). In Oriental cults a devotee might consider 
himself the slave of a divine master (cf. SouAoj rov deov 
in Christian inscriptions); the Karoxoi of Egypt (cf. 
sARAPis) and some of the iepoi in Anatolia may fall in 
this category. In the Hellenistic period arose the custom 
of manumitting slaves through a fictitious sale (or occa- 
sionally dedication) to a god, who thus became the 
guarantor of their freedom; persons thus freed W6Te 
occasionally called hierodouloi (A. Cameron, Harv, Theol. 
Rev. 1939, i 54 “- 5 i cf. 149). 

See METRAGYRTES. F. R. W. 

HIEROMNEMONES, religious officials, found in 
many Greek States. Aristotle {Pol, 1321^), classifies 
them with the civil registrars of public and private 
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documentSp and temples frequently served as record 
ofBces. Their functions varied widely: some appear as 
archivists, others as financial officers, some managed the 
festivals or controlled temple properties, and in several 
cities, e.g. Issa and Byzantium, they were the eponymous 
magistrates. They usually formed a college, and the 
position was one of responsibility and honour. Best 
known are the hieromnemones who represented their 
States in the Delphic-Pylaean Amphictiony. Their 
number was normally twenty-four, but varied consider- 
ably under the Actolian domination (c. 290-191 B.C.). 
Their exact relationship to the other delegates, the 
pylagorai (in the Aetolian period called agoratroi), is not 
clear. The duties of the hieromnemones are set forth in a 
law of 380 (iG ii®. 1126). Their tenure of office varied 
from State to State : in the fourth century the Thessalian 
hieromnemones served for several years, the Athenians 
one year, while the Malians sent different hieromnemones 
for each of the semi-annual meetings ; a Chian decree of 
258-254 {SIG 443) stipulates that their delegate should 
serve one year and be ineligible for reappointment. For 
hieromnemon as a functionary of a private cult association 
see AJArch. xxxvii (1933), 254. The term was sometimes 
used to translate the Latin pontifex, F. R. VV. 

HIERON (i) I was appointed ruler of Gela when his 
brother Gelon (q.v.) became master of Syracuse. He 
succeeded in Syracuse in 478 B.c. and successfully over- 
came the counter-claims of his brother Polyzelus. Free 
from immediate Carthaginian menace, he intervened in 
south Italy, helping Sybaris and saving Locri from 
destruction by Anaxilas of Rhegium (477). In 474 he 
saved Cumae and destroyed Etruscan sea-power by a 
great naval victory (for dedicated helmet, see Tod, no. 
22). 'I o maintain this influence Hicron founded a short- 
lived colony in Pithccusae (Ischia). Meanwhile he tried 
to strengthen his power in Sicily by refounding Catana 
under the name of Aetna with 10,000 new settlers (475). 
I lis alliance with Acragas broke down and he destroyed 
the tyranny there (472). His court was open to poets and 
philosophers — Aeschylus, Pindar, Bacchylidcs, Simo- 
nides, Xenophanes, Epicharmus; liis victories in the 
Games extended his prestige. He died in 467/6. 

Sources: Diodorus, bk. ii (from Timaeua). Cf. Pindar and 
Racchylidcs, 3-5. Modem literature: Th. Lenachau, PW 

viii. 1496; R, Hackforth, CAII y\ U. v. Wilamowitz-MocIIendorff, 
Ilieron wtd Pindaros, Sitz. Preuss. Akad. Berl. 190J, 1273 (^f- 
Pindaros, 1922). See also under sicily, Syracuse. A. M. 

HIERON (2) II (c. 306-215 B.C.), of an unimpor- 
tant family, later claimed descent from Gelon. He was 
appointed commander of the Syracusan army c. 275. 
Severely defeated by the Mamertines (q.v.), he later 
defeated them at the river Longanus and was saluted 
as king (265 ?). When they held Messana with Cartha- 
ginian help, Hieron broke with tradition and joined the 
Carthaginians when the Romans seized Messana. Driven 
back by Roman forces, he concluded a peace with Rome 
(263) by which he became Rome’s ally, retained about 
half his territory, provided ships and supplies for Rome 
during the Punic Wars, paid 100 talents, and promised 
an annual tribute of 25 talents for fifteen years. This 
last was remitted when the alliance was renewed in 248. 
Under Roman protection and Hieron’s mercantile policy 
Syracuse became wealthy and magnificent. He main- 
tained a good fleet to police the seas (for his enormous 
ship see Athenaeus 5. 40) and utilized the genius of 
Archimedes in the defence of the city. The Lex Hieronica, 
which regulated the tithe-system, shows Hellenistic 
influences. He himself wrote books on agriculture. He 
remained Rome’s loyal ally till his death (215). 

Polybius I. 8; 7. 7; Diodorus, bks. 22-6; Justin 23- 4- G. Dc 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iii. i, p. 90; J. Carcopino, La Loi de Hiiron 
(1919); Th. Lenschau, PW viii. 1503; A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, 
Kdnig Hieron der Zweite von Syrakus (x933)- See also under sicily, 
■YRACUBB, THBOCRITUS. A. M. 


HIERON (3), admiral of Alexander the Great, see 

ARABIA. 

HIERONYMUS (i) of Cardia, the contemporary and 
trustworthy historian of the period from the death of 
Alexander (323 B.c.) to the death of Pyrrhus (272), or 
perhaps as far as 263, the year of the treaty between 
Antigonus Gonatas and Alexander of Epirus. He appears 
first in the service of Eumenes of Cardia, fighting for 
him against Perdiccas and Antigonus until Eumenes’ 
execution by the latter after the battle of Gabiene (316). 
H. entered the service of Antigonus, was appointed 
harmost of Boeotia (293) by his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and assisted Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus (301). 
He retained the friendship of Antigonus Gonatas until 
his death (c. 250). His account of this period, perhaps 
entitled Ai rrepi ALaB6)(0)v '/orc^iat, was the most 
important source behind Arrian {Ta fiera MAefavSpov) 
and Diodonis (bks. 18-20), and the later books were 
Plutarch’s chief authority for his life of Pyrrhus. 

FHG ii. 450. G. L. B. 

HIERONYMUS (2) of Rhodes, philosopher and his- 
torian of literature, lived at Athens c. 290-230, under the 
protection of Antigonus Gonatas. Trained in the Peri- 
patetic school, he left it when it was declining under 
Lycon’s headship, and founded an eclectic school. Works : 
IJepl €7Toxrj£‘, Tlepl pLeOi]^; Evpl7t6olov\ a work on ethics; 
Uepl aLopyTjolas ; flepi ttoltotcov ; 'loropiKa vnopLVTjpLaTa ; 
Ziropdhrjv uTTO/xvry/xaTa ; liepi ^laoKparovs; ^ETTiaroXaL. 
The extant frs. illustrate chiefiy his love of literary 
gossip. 

PlFviii. 1561. W. D. R. 

HIERONYMUS (3), Eusebius (Sofronius) (c. a.d. 
348-420), generally known as St. Jerome, is the most 
important to the classical student of all the Fathers. Born 
at Stridon, in Dalmatia, he was taken early to Rome; it 
was his good fortune to be taught by the greatest teacher 
in that age, Aelius Donatus. The best training in rhetoric 
followed. There he was baptized, but this did not prevent 
him from indulging in immorality. After his studies he 
proceeded to Treves (Trier), and dedicated himself to 
religion. Later, at Antioch, he laid the foundations of his 
theological training, and mastered Greek. The ascetic 
life had a growing attraction for him, and he visited the 
Chalcis desert (375 to 378), where he learned Hebrew 
with great difficulty. The theological disputes of Antioch 
brought liim no peace. He decided to return to Rome. 
He received priest’s orders from the Bishop of Antioch. 
On his way westwards, at Constantinople, about 381, 
he made the acquaintance of the great Greek theologian 
Gregory of Nazianzus. His stay in Rome lasted from 
382 to 385. It was then that Pope Damasus compelled 
him to revise the old Latin texts of the Gospels, in view 
of the variety of such texts then in existence. The 
revision took two directions : first, the Latinity was made 
more literary; second, the underlying Greek texts were 
brought into accord with the type of Greek text closely 
related to that in the Codex Sinaiticus, now in the British 
Museum. Several ladies of the Roman nobility found 
in him a valued religious adviser. The death of Damasus 
(384) made things difficult for Jerome, as he was sus- 
pected of aspiring towards the papal chair. He left Rome, 
Aug. 385, and travelled by Antioch to Jerusalem, then 
to Egypt to see ascetic life at close quarters, and subse- 
quently with some like-minded friends to Palestine and 
Bethlehem. There, 389, he founded a religious house 
and spent his days in study and writing. He died 30 Sept. 
420. 

Of all Christian Latin writers Jerome most closely 
approaches the standard of classical purity, when writing 
his best. He had so absorbed Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and 
other Latin writers that we hear constant echoes of them 
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in hia works. Though he tried hard to 'declassicize* 
himself, he could not succeed. His pagan master was 
Cicero; his Christian was Origen. His most important 
works are his Chronicle (partly based on Suetonius) 
translated from Eusebius and expanded (380-1), a 
leading authority for dates of ancient historical events; 
De Viris Inlustribus (392), short notices of 135 Christian 
writers; his revision and translation of the Latin Bible 
(called since 9th c. Vulgata [editio^), and his correspon- 
dence, full of interest to students of scripture and to 
historians of morals. His controversial works are charac- 
tenzed by the foulest abuse. His reputation is due to his 
immense services to the study of Scripture in the West 
rather than to saintliness of character. 

Mignc, PL xxii-xxx; newly discovered works, cd. G. Morin, 
Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. iii (3 parts) (Maredsous, 1895-1903); 
Chronicle (J. K. Fotheringham, 1923; R. Helm, 1913). See H. 
Goelzer, £tude lexirographtque et grammaticale de la latiniti de Saint 
JirSme (1884); lives by G. GrUtzmachcr and F. Cavallera. A. S. 


HIEROPHANTES, head of the Eleusinian cult, was 
the most revered priest in Attica. He was chosen for life 
from the hieratic family of the Eumolpidae {see eumol- 
pus). He was distinguished by a head-band {(rrp 6 (fftov) 
and a long purple-dyed robe ornamented with em- 
broideries., His principal duty was to preside over the 
Mysteries. Before the celebration he sent forth spondo- 
phoroi to proclaim truce for the period of the Mysteries. 
He opened the ceremonies with a proclamation that bar- 
barians, murderers, and those defiled must keep away, 
and he had the right to refuse admittance to others. 
To the initiates he revealed the secrets of the Mysteries; 
for this purpose it was necessary that a man of impressive 
voice should be selected for the office. He was assisted 
by the daduchos (S<3iSou;(09, torch-bearer) and hiero- 
phantess (I'cpdc^avTts). He also took part in other State 
festivals and had several minor public duties. In the 
Imperial period his only legal name was Hierophantes; 
on entering office he performed the ceremony of casting 
his old name into tlie sea. 

J. joeppfer, Attische Genealogie (1889), 44-66; P. Foucart, Les 
Mysthes d'Hleusis (1914), 168-91; P. Stengel, Grierlnsche Kultus- 
alter turner (1920), 177-9; G. M^autis, Les MysUres d’Eleusis (1934). 
35 f. See F. Cumont, AJArch. xxxvii (1933), 243 f. on the use of 
title in the cults of Dionysus. J. £. F. 


HIEROPOIOI, see DELOS, para. 3. 


HILARY (Hildrius) of Poitiers (d. a.d. 366), after 
receiving the complete pagan education, in which he 
failed to find satisfaction for his soul, was converted by 
Scripture study. He became a protagonist in the conflict 
with Arianism. Being banished to Asia, he used the 
opportunity to increase hia knowledge of Greek literature. 
He wrote commentaries on Matthew and on the Psalms, 
and a 'liber mysteriorum*, but the greatest of his works is 
his De Trinitate (in twelve books). He was also the 
author of three Latin hymns, the earliest we have. 

Ed, Migne, PL ix-x; partly in CSEL xxii (1801), Irv (1916); tr. 
E. W. Watson, Post-Nicetie Fathers’, A. S. Walpole, Early Latin 
Hymns (1922). A. S. 


HILDESHEIM TREASURE, a collection of Roman 
silver plate found in 1868 at Hildesheim in south Hanover 
and now in Berlin; assigned to the Augustan age and 
possibly booty from the camp of Quintilius Varus in the^ 
Teutobuerger Wald (a.d. 9). The principal piece is a 
mixing-bowl covered with floral relief resembling that 
of the Ara Pads ; there is also a series of drinking-bowls 
with embossed designs of Minerva, Hercules and the 
snakes, reliefs of Cybele and Men-Attis, and Bacchic 
emblems. 


£. Pcrnice and F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer 


Silberfund 


HIMATION, see DRESS, para. 2. 


HIMERA (V/x^pa), Stesichorus’ birthplace, the only 
independent Greek city on Sicily’s northern coast, was 
founded by Zancle (= Messana), 648 B.c., with mixed 
Chalcidian and Dorian settlers. Here Theron of Acragas 
and Gelon of Syracuse overwhelmed the Carthaginians, 
traditionally on the day of the battle of Salamis (480). 
After 461 Himera flourished until the vengeful Cartha- 
ginians literally obliterated it (408). Thermae (mod. 
Termini Imerese), Agathocles' birthplace, 7 miles to the 
west, replaced Himera. Although founded by and sub- 
ject to Carthage, Thermae acquired Himera ’s refugees 
and became completely Greek, sometimes even being 
called inadvertently Himera. It came under Roman 
dominion after the First Punic War; Augustus made it a 
colonia. Himera lay on a similarly named river (nowadays 
Fiume Grande) , which together with another R* Himera 
(nowadays Fiume Salso) long separated Greek from 
Carthaginian Sicily. 

Strabo 6. 272; Hdt. 7. 165 f.; Thuc, bks. 6 and 7; Xen. Hell. 
I. I, 37; Diod. bks. 11, 13, 14; Cic. V^err. 2. 35. J. Utrard, Bihliogr. 
topogr. (1941), pp. 57, 1 12. E. T. S. 

HIMILCO (i), Carthaginian navigator \yho explored 
north-wards four months from Gades but\not beyond 
Brittany (probably before 480 D.C.). His complaints about 
calms, shoals, tangled seaweeds, which held' ships back, 
have been taken to indicate that he reached also, or was 
blown to, the Sargasso Sea. But he may never have gone 
out of sight of Spain and France. Whether he ever 
visited Britain is unknown. 

See Pliny 2. 169; Avienua, Ora J^faritima, 114-34, 380-9, 406-1 S; 
Cary-Wannington, Explorers, 31-3; Warmington, Greek Geography 
(1934). 75 - 7 - H. W. 

HIMILCO (2), a Carthaginian general. In 406 n.c. he 
conquered and destroyed Acragas, Gela, and Camarina, 
but pestilence among his troops forced him to conclude 
peace, albeit a very favourable one for Carthage. In 397 
he resumed operations in Sicily with a small force; in 
396 he brought up a big army, and succeeded in con- 
quering the whole western and northern coast. He 
founded Lilybacum (q.v.). After a naval victory by his 
admiral he blockaded Syracuse. But again a dreadful 
plague broke out in the Carthaginian army. Himilco could 
not resist the attack of the Syracusans, and was entirely 
beaten. By agreement with Dionysius he managed to 
save his citizen-soldiers. After returning home he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Diod. bks. 13, 14. Lenschau, PW, s.v. *Himilkon’; J. B. Bury, 
CAM vi,ch. 5- V. E. 

HIPPALUS (probably ist c. b.c.), a Greek merchant 
who discovered the full use of monsoon-winds to and 
from India. Becoming aware of the general shape of the 
Arabian Sea and the southward projection of India and 
the existence of regular winds between Aden Gulf and 
north-west India, one summer he sailed across from 
Ras Fartak to the Indus. This resulted in cross-sea 
voyages even to south India and hack by Greeks and 
vast increase in commerce with India. Hippalus’ name 
was given to the south-west monsoon, to an African cape, 
and to part of the Arabian sea. 

Peripl. M. Ruhr. 57; Pliny, 6. 100-6, 172; Ptolemy, Geog. a. T 12; 
It. Alex, no; Warmington, Indian Commeree, ff.; W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks tn Bactria and India (1938), 369: J. Thiel, Eudoxus Van 
Cysicus (in Dutch, 1939); W. Otto and H. Bengtson, Abhandlungen 
d. bayerischen Ak. d, Wisienschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse 
1938, 194 fi. £. H. W. 

HIPPARCHUS (i), younger son ofPisistratus of Athens 
by his first wife; constantly associated with his elder 
brother Hippias, under whom he acted as patron of 
literature and art. Anacreon and Simonides came to 
Athens at his invitation, and the artistic movements of 
Pisistratid Athens, which included the first great develop- 
ments of red-figured vase-painting and corresponding 
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activities in sculpture and architecture, owed much to 
this frivolous and amorous but cultured prince. His 
personal vices led to his murder by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton in 514 b.c. 

For bibliography, se§ HIPPIAS. P. N. U. 

HIPPARCHUS (2) (fl. c. 260 B,c.), New Comedy poet 
and (probably) actor. In frs. i and 3 foreign drinking- 
cups (/cdpSu, XaPpwvLos) are mentioned, and in Zwypdfftos^ 
ft. 2, the painter praises professional skill. 

FCG iv. 431 f.; CAF iii. 272 ff. 

HIPPARCHUS (3), greatest of Greek astronomers, 
bom at Nicaea in Bithynia about 190 d.c., made observa- 
tions between 161 and 126 (the best of them at 
Rhodes). We possess his commentary In Eudoxi et Arati 
phaenornena (cd. Manitius 1891); but his matured 
astronomy takes its definitive form in Ptolemy's iSyn- 
taxis. Hipparchus adhered to the geocentric system, 
accounting for the movements of the sun, moon, and 
planets by the hypotheses of epicycles and eccentric 
circles and combinations of the two. He is the first per- 
son known to have made systematic use of trigonometry 
in his work. He compiled a Table of Chords in a Circle, 
equivalent to trigonometrical sines. He made great im- 
provements in the instruments used for observations, 
and compiled a catalogue of 850 stars or more (see F. 
Boll, Sphaera 1903, 83). He gave improved estimates of 
the sizes and distances of the sun and moon, and calcu- 
lated the tropic year at i/300th part of a night and day 
less than 365 J days. His calculation of a ‘great year' 
gives for the mean lunar month a figure differing by less 
than one second from the present accepted figure. His 
greatest discovery was no doubt that of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes (Ptol. Aim, 7. i). He wrote a Geography 
(flpos ^Eparocrddvqv), which is lost, as also a book On 
things home down by their weight (Simpl. in Gael, 264 f.). 
Arabian writers attribute to him a work ‘on the art of 
algebra’, which subject he may easily have learnt from 
Babylon. 

PW viil x666. T.II. 

HIPPASUS, an early Pythagorean, treated fire as the 
substance out of which the world is made and into which 
it is from time to time resolved. He is said to have 
discovered the harmonic mean (the arithmetical and the 
geometrical mean being already known). 

Testimonia in Diels, Vorsokr.*i. 107-10. PW\i\\. 1687. W. D. R. 

HIPPEIS, Cavalry. Only a few districts in Greece 
being suitable for horse-breeding, cavalry was rare in 
the Greek States, and played a very restricted part in 
warfare. Thessaly produced the best horses, and its 
ruling aristocracies relied mainly on their cavalry; 
Boeotia had the next largest force, but one quite sub- 
ordinate to its infantry. About 450 D.c. Athens organized 
a body of 1,000 horse, which played an occasional part 
in warfare ; as the men provided their own horses it was 
a rich man’s corps. Like the infantry, they were divided 
into ten regiments, one from each phyle, commanded by 
phylarchoi\ at the head of the whole corps were two 
hipparchoi. 

In Athens it was also the name of the second of the 
four census-classes into which the citizens were divided 
— ^men possessing property productive of between 500 
and 300 medimnoi of com or the equivalent in other pro- 
duce or money. As the minimum — 300 medimnoi — was 
not a high one, many, and probably most, of the citizens 
in this class served as hoplitai (q.v.). See also pentacosio- 
MEDIMNOI, ZEUGITAl, THETES. 

There was a body of 300 hippeis at Sparta; but by 
the sixth century this corps had become an dlite of 
infantry. A W. G. 


HIPPIAS (i), tyrant of Athens 527-510 b.c., eldest son 
and successor of Pisistratus ; associated with his brother 
Hipparchus, he continued his father’s policy both at 
home and abroad, sending out Miltiades II to the Cher- 
sonese. But after Hipparchus* murder (514) his rule 
became harsher, while the Persian conquests in Thrace 
deprived him of one root of his tyranny, his revenues 
from the Pangacum mines, whence perhaps his alleged 
attempt to devalue the drachma. Attacked by the 
Spartans under the influence of the Alcmaeonidae, 
Hippias first defeated them, but when King Cleomenes 
occupied Athens he retired to Sigeum and Lampsacus, 
and thence to the court of Darius. He was with the 
Persian forces at Marathon. 

Herodotus, bits, i, 5, and 6; Thucydides, bks. i and 6; Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. C. T. Scltman, Athens (1924). P. N. U. 

HIPPIAS (2) of Elis, sophist, a younger contemporary 
of Protagoras (who lived c. 481-411), is vividly depicted 
in Plato’s Hippias Major and Hippias Minor. He acquired 
great fame and wealth by travelling all over Greece as a 
teacher and orator, claiming competence in mathematics, 
astronomy, grammar, poetry, music, and the history of 
the heroic age, as well as in various handicrafts, and was 
frequently employed on State business by his native city. 
That his claims had a solid basis is indicated by the fact 
that he can probably be identified with the Hippias who 
discovered the quadratrix, the first curve other than the 
circle to be recognized by the Greek geometers. It was 
probably discovered in the attempt to solve the problem 
of trisecting the angle, but was subsequently used in the 
attempt to square the circle. Of his immense output, 
the following works are known by name : an elegy on the 
drowning of a chorus of boys from Messenia ; a avvaywyq 
(probably archaeological in its contents); a TpwiKds 
Aoyoff; an ' OXvpmovLKcjv dvaypa<l>'q] 'EOvwv 6 vop.aalai„ 

Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.* ii. 326-34. PW viii. 1706. 

W. D. R. 

HIPPIATRICI are veterinarians, more strictly those 
who treat animals of the farm (Varro, Rust. 2. 7. 16: 
'De medicina vel plurima sunt in equis et signa mor- 
borum et genera curationum . . . itaque ab hoc in Graecia 
potissimum mcdici pecorum hrmarpoL appcllati’). The 
Hippiatrici gave medical and surgical treatment in more 
difficult cases; ordinary diseases were handled by the 
farmers themselves. The so-called Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum f collected in the ninth century A.D., has 
preserved only excerpts dealing with horse-medicine, 
hardly any of them earlier than the Christian era. The 
authors mentioned (Apsyrtus, Eumelus, Theomnestus, 
Anatolius, Hierocles, etc.) are only names. Of older 
books nothing is known. The treatise of the Athenian 
Simon (5th c. B.c.) and Xenophon’s 77 . ImriKTis are written 
by gentlemen -amateurs, interested in horse-breeding or 
the selection of horses ; Ps. -Aristotle, Historia Animalium 
8. 21 f., treats of animal diseases from a more theoretical 
point of view. 

Within the Corpus Hippiatricorum the semeiotics of 
diseases plays an important part; for ‘animals cannot 
speak’. Cures consist in drugs and diet; the preven- 
tion of diseases is considered even more important than 
their treatment. Magical remedies are rejected, at least 
by physicians (for farmers cf. Geoponica xvi). All these 
features are reminiscent of human medicine; in fact, 
conclusions based on the observation of men seem valid 
for animals and vice versa. The great achievement of 
veterinary art is certainly dependent on the fundamentally 
agrarian character of ancient life and the resulting close 
contact with animals, but also on the fact that animal 
anatomy had been practised continuously since the fifth 
century B.c. 

Texts. Corpus Hippiatricorum Graecorumf E. Oder-C. Hoppa 
(Tcubner, 1924-7). Latin translation, Mulomedidna Chironis^ 
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E. Oder (Teubner, 1901), the original written about a.d. 400; 
MSS., G. Bj 5 rk, Rev. £t. Grec. (1935). 

Modern Literature. General survey. Sir Fr. Smith, The Early 
History of Veterinary Literature i (1919), antiquated in its literary 
data; survey on literature, G. Sarton, Isis (1917). Date of 
collection not tenth century, as formerly assumed, Hoppe, op. cit. 
ii, XV ; relative chronology of authors, ibid, vi; cf. Bjork, Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 1932, 1944, who also proves that Heraclides 
'I'arentinus (2nd c. ii.c.) did not write on veterinary medicine. 
PW viii. 1713. L. E. 

HIPPO, see hippon. 

HIPPO REGIUS (near modem B6ne in Algeria), a 
seaport of great antiquity. A quay of megaJithic stones 
marks the site of the original harbour. An early centre 
of the Numidian kings, it passed to the suzerainty of 
Carthage and later Rome. It became a municipium under 
Augustus, and later acquired colonial rights. Its forti- 
fications checked Gaiseric’s Vandals; its bishop, St. 
Augustine, inspired the defence. W. N. W 

HIPPOBOTUS {fl. late 3rd c. b.c.) wrote a philo- 
sophico-historical Flepi alpeaeiov and 0 LXo(T6<f)(iiv dva- 
ypa(f)7],uscd by Diog. Laert. (Frs. catalogued by v. Arnim, 
PiVf s.v.) 

HIPPOCOON ClmroKotov)^ in mythology, son of the 
Spartan or Amyclacan hero Oebalus, and elder brother of 
lyndareos (q.v.). He and his many sons drove out 
Tyndareos and his other brother Icarius from Sparta 
(Apollod. 3. 124). Later Heracles, offended at some 
action of Ilippocoon, attacked and killed him and his 
sons (Aleman fr. 15 Bergk). H. J. R. 

HIPPOCRATES (i), tyrant of Gela, succeeded his 
brother Oleander (c. 498 b.c.). He conquered several 
cities of east Sicily. In 493 when Samian refugees were 
invoked by Anaxilas (q.v.) of Rhegium to occupy 
Zancle, which was under his supremacy, he did not help 
the Zanclaeans, but came to an agreement with tlic 
Samians. He defeated the Syracusans, but was prevented 
from capturing their city by the intervention of Corinth 
and Corcyra. Soon after he died in a battle against the 
Sicels (probably 491). He was tlic true precursor of the 
great Sicilian tyrants. 

Hdt.6. 23;?. 154 f V. E. 

HIPPOCRATES (2), the Asclepiad of Cos, a contem- 
porary of Socrates (469-399), though the most famous 
Greek physician, is yet the one least of all known to 
posterity. I'hat he was of small stature, that he travelled 
much, that he died at Larissa is probable ; more about his 
life and his personality cannot be ascertained. . 

According to Plato, Hippocrates claimed that one 
cannot understand the nature of the body without under- 
standing the nature of the whole. That means, Plato 
adds, that one must ask whether the body is simple or 
multiform and, whatever the answ'er, then determine 
what is its power of acting on or being acted upon by 
other things. Thus, Hippocrates considered the body 
an organism; medical practice he based on the knowledge 
resulting from the comprehension of the scattered 
particulars into one concept and the division of the whole 
in turn into its natural species, in Platonic language, on 
dialectic. Diseases he explained, as Aristotle’s pupil 
Meno relates, by assuming that if food is not digested- 
air is excreted from the remnants, invades the body, and 
causes illness. 

Such a conception of medicine is not to be found in 
any of the so-called Plippocratic books, though these 
writings, dealing with all subjects of medicine, with 
prognostics, dietetics, surgery, pharmacology, with 
health and diseases, show the most widely different 
attitudes towards medicine. Being inconsistent in them- 
selves they were never attributed to Hippocrates in 
their entirety ; moreover, there is not a single book the 


authenticity of which was not disputed already in anti- 
quity. Only fractions, and always different fractions, 
were ascribed to Hippocrates by later centuries according 
to their constantly varying conception of Hippocrates as 
a philosopher or a mere practitioner, a dogmatist, an 
empiric, a sceptic, a believer in the four humours or in 
the pneuma -theory, a surgeon or a theoretical scientist. 

It seems likely that none of the books preserved under 
the name of Hippocrates is genuine. Their content does 
not agree with the pre-Alexandrian testimonies. More- 
over, the authenticity of hardly any of them seems to be 
attested by good tradition ; in this case one would expect 
unanimity of the critics at least in regard to one or a few 
books. It is probable rather that the writings came to 
Alexandria as the remnants of medical literature which 
had circulated in the fifth and fourth centuries, but that 
they were anonymous, as technical literature of that era 
commonly was. Philological criticism then attributed 
them to Hippocrates on the basis of what was considered 
Hippocratic doctrine in the various periods. But since 
the proof of genuineness depended on logical argument 
alone, not on tradition or testimonies, no general agree- 
ment could be reached. \ 

All that can be said of the identity of ^ippocrates, 
then, is that he is a physician whose wo^ks arc lost, 
though he is not a mere name; his method and doctrine 
are known; he is the founder of scientific medicine in the 
Platonic sense ; moreover, his fame has been recognized 
since Plato’s time. If one asks what Hippocrates meant 
to the Greeks, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, what 
he means even lo-day, the answer is that by a complicated 
historical process he has become the embodiment of the 
ideal physician. See the references under Hippocratic 
COLLECTION. 
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HIPPOCRATES (3) of Chios {c. 470-400 b.c.), mathe- 
matician, the first person to compose a book of Elements 
of Geometry; his work anticipated much of Euc. bk. 3, 
as well as some later parts of Euclid. He contributed (a) 
to the problem of squaring the circle, by succeeding in 
squaring three out of the five ‘lunes* which can be 
squared by means of the straight line and the circle; 
(h) to the problem of doubling the cube by reducing it 
to the finding of two mean proportionals. 

PfTviii. 1780. W. D. R. 

HIPPOCRATIC COLLECTION, see Hippocrates (2), 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, para. 3, MEDICINE, §§ II, IV, 
V, VI, VII, and surgery, paras. 2 and 3. 

HIPPOCRATIC OATH, see medicine, para. lo. 
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HIPPODAMIA, see pirithous. 

HIPPODAMUS (5th c. D.c.) of Miletus, a Greek archi- 
tect and town-planner, chiefly celebrated for his associa- 
tion with the introduction into European Greece and 
Italy of 'gridiron* methods of planning towns. He 
designed Pericles* Panhellenic colony at Thurii (443 
ii.c.)i and remodelled Piraeus at about the same period. 
See TOWNS. H. W. R. 

hippodrome, see circus. 

HIPPOLYTUS C IiTTroXvToSt i.c. 'loosed horse*, query 
wild driver or rider?), in mythology, son of Theseus 
by the Amazon Hippolyte (cf. amazons). Hippolyte 
being dead, Theseus married Phaedra daughter of Minos 
(q.v.). Her character varies in Tragedy. Apparently in 
the (lost) 'IttttoXvtos KaXvnro^evos of Euripides and 
certainly in the Phaedra of Seneca she was a lustful and 
wholly unscrupulous woman ; in the surviving Hippolytus 
of the former she is much more interesting, having intense 
natural desires but a strong sense of modesty. Theseus 
being long absent (on his journey to the lower world, 
according to Euripides), Phaedra conceived a passion for 
Hippolytus, but he, being honourable (Euripides makes 
him anti -sexual), repulsed her. She thereupon hanged 
herself, leaving behind a letter which accused him. 
Theseus returned, read the letter, and would not believe 
Hippolytus* protestations of innocence. He banished 
Hippolytus and used one of the three wishes which his 
father (Poseidon, in this version ; cf. aegeus) had given 
him in asking for his death. Poseidon sent a sea-monster 
which frightened Hippolytus* horses as he was driving 
away, and he was thrown from his chariot and dragged 
to death ; Theseus learned the truth from Artemis too late. 

In cult Hippolytus is associated with Aphrodite, who 
had a shrine €<f>' 'ImroXihw on the Acropolis at Athens ; 
while at Troezen, the place of his death, he had a ritual 
including laments for him and offerings of hair from 
girls about to marry (Eur. op. cit. 1423 ff., Paus. 2. 32. i); 
the local legend said that he did not die as above described 
but became the constellation Auriga, but this clearly is 
not early. Whether he was originally god or hero is 
disputed (Farncll, Hero-Cults, 64 ff.). 

The story that Asclcpius restored him to life is as old 
as the Naupactica (Apollod. 3. 121); it led to his identi- 
fication withVirbius {see diana) at Nemi (see Verg. Aen. 
7. 765 ff., and Servius on 761). H. J. R. 

HIPPOLYTUS, alternative title for Sencca*8 tragedy 
Phaedra. 

HIPPON, also called HIPPONAX, natural philosopher 
of the Periclean age, probably came from Samos. He 
treated water or the moist as the principle of all things, 
reasoning chiefly from observation on the semen of 
animals. He considered the soul (seated in the brain) 
to be derived from the semen and to be itself moist, and 
devoted special attention to the development of the human 
body from the embryonic state to maturity. Aristotle 
describes him as a second-rate thinker, probably because 
of his materialistic bias. 

Testimonia and fra. in Diels, Vorsokr} i. 385-9. PW viii. 1889. 

W. D. R. 

HIPPO NACTEUM, see metre, creek, in (10). 

HIPPONAX {fl. 540-537 b.c.; Plin. HN 26. ii), 
iambic poet, of Ephesus, whence he was banished and 
went to Clazomcnae. By making the iambic trimeter 
end with a spondee he invented the or x^XiafiPos, 

and in this metre he wrote satirical, colloquial verse. 
Some of his fragments are concerned with his love for 
Arete (frs. 15-22), others with his quarrel with the 
two sculptors Dupalus and Athenis. The story was that 
they made a statue which caricatured him and were so 


distressed by his lampoons that they committed suicide 
(Suidass.v. Imraiva^, cf. frs. i, 13, 15, 20). He also fell 
foul of the painter Mimnes (fr. 45). Polemon credited 
Hipponax with the invention of parody (Ath. 698 b), and 
frs. 77-8 show the existence of a poem in mock-h6roic 
verse on the adventures of the glutton Eurymedontiades. 
Hipponax has a vivid, terse style and drew for his 
vocabulary on life. 

Text: E. Dielil, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. 3, pp. 74-98. C. M. B. 
HIPPONAX, see also hippon. 

HIPPOTHOON, in mythology, son of Poseidon and 
Alopc daughter of Ccrcyon(Hyg. Fab. 187, who calls him 
Hippothous); eponym of the Attic tribe Hippothoontis 
(Paus. I. 5. 2; Harpocration s.v. AXoirq; Ilesychius s.v. 

* IlTTTodoWVTe to v ) . 

HIPPOTROPHIA, see liturgy. 

HIRTIUS, Aulus (cor. 43 b.c.), since c. 54 b.c. an 
officer of Caesar, who sent him as envoy to Pompey in 
Dec. 50. In the Civil Wars he served in Spain and the 
East; in 46 he was praetor and next year governed Gaul. 
After Caesar’s murder he was consul designate, and 
Cicero induced him to take arms against Antony (43). 
With Octavian he raised the siege of Mutina, but was 
killed in the victory, receiving with his colleague Pansa 
(q.v.) a public funeral. Hirtius added to Caesar*8 De 
Bello Galileo an eighth book, the preface to which, sup- 
ported by linguistic arguments (cf. A. Klotz, Cdsarstudien, 
1910, pp. 180 ff.), proves him author as well of the 
Bellum Alexandrinum (q.v.); his correspondence with 
Cicero, published in nine bool«, and the draft for Caesar*8 
Anticato have not survived. His writings show little 
sign of military experience, and suggest that Caesar ad- 
mired Hirtius, an agreeable epicure, for his literary gifts 
alone. 

O. Seel, 'Hirtius', Klio, Deihcft 1935. G. E. F. C. 

mSPANIA, see SPAIN. 

HISTIAEUS, tyrant of Miletus, rendered service to 
Darius during the Scythian campaign (c. 512 B.c.). He 
was presented with Myreinus near the later city of 
Amphipolis, but Darius growing distrustful invited him 
to Susa, where he was kept in honourable confinement. 
Meanwhile his son-in-law Aristagoras (q.v.) ruled 
Miletus. They both seem to have co-operated in pre- 
paring the Ionian Revolt ; the details given by Herodotus, 
however, are not trustworthy. After the destruction of 
Sardes (498) he was sent on his own request to pacify 
Ionia, but tacking between both sides he was unsuccess- 
ful. He settled at Byzantium as a mere pirate, and fought 
on his own account on the islands and in Asia Minor. 
In 494 or 493 he was captured and crucified. He prob- 
ably was no more than a restless adventurer and had no 
large political ideas. 

Hdt. bka. 4-6. Swoboda, PW, s.v. 'Histiaios*. Cary, CAH iv, 
213 ff. V. E. 

HISTORIA AUGUSTA, a collection of the lives of 
thirty Roman emperors from Hadrian to Numerian (a.d. 
117-284), dealing also with the Caesars and Usurpers; 
a gap must have contained the lives of Philip, Decius, 
Gallus, Aemilian, and part of Valerian (244-5 3). Whether 
the lives of Nerva and Trajan have been lost cannot be 
ascertained, as we do not possess the preface to the work. 
Aelius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Vulcacius Galli- 
canus, Aelius Lampridius, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius 
Vopiscus appear as the authors, who ostensibly wrote 
between 284 and 337, as several lives arc dedicated to 
Diocletian, several to Constantine the Great. This 
date, though defended by H. Peter and by M. Schanz 
(Geschichte der romischen Literatur, iv. 1®, 1914, 5 iff.), 
cannot be accepted, since it has been proved by decisive 
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arguments that the Historia Augusta must be of later 
date. Different results have been obtained by different 
scholars : thus Mommsen dated it to the time of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine^ yet believed the collection had been 
revised twice, first c. 330, later in the time of Valentinian 
and Theodosius; H. Dessau, whose contribution to the 
problem was great, dated it c, 380-95 ; O. Seeck suggested 
409-10; A. von Domaszewski, later sixth century. The 
whole question has been put on a new level by N. 
Baynes, who in a careful investigation almost certainly 
has established that the Historia Augusta was written in 
362-3 as propaganda for Julian the Apostate, 

The Historia Augusta must be divided into two groups 
of different historical value, the first mostly relying on 
Latin, the second on Greek sources. Group I (till 
Caracalla), in which an annalistic and a biographical 
source can be traced, shows, except in the lives of the 
Co-regents and Usurpers, a good knowledge of the 
public administration (cf., e.g., the first chapters of Vit. 
Hadr. and ILS 308). Group II, which besides Greek 
sources used the so-called ‘Kaiserchronik’ of Enman, 
freely invented facts where reliable information was not 
obtainable. Thus a great many obviously forged docu- 
ments (as imperial letters, senatorial decrees) have been 
incorporated into group II, which is only to be used with 
the utmost caution; nothing which lacks independent 
proof must be taken as reliable. The Historia Augusta 
directly utilized the Caesares of Aurelius Victor (a.d. 
360) but did not consult Eutropius (369-70) ; only the 
letter's source, the 'Kaiserchronik*, was used. Whether 
one or more writers composed the Historia Augusta 
cannot be decided upon with certainty; the identity of 
Pollio and Vopiscus has been established by E. Hohl. 
The hypothesis was advanced by Baynes (op. cit. 146 f.) 
that an author (Capitolinus ?), perhaps incited by the 
success of Aurelius Victor, conceived the plan of group I 
and completed the draft, while another author (Vopiscus ?) 
planned a propaganda book in favour of Julian. After 
joining forces, they then completed the collection more 
or less hurriedly, perhaps aided by some friends. 

Editions. D. i-iii (Locb, 1922-32) with full bibliography^ 

E. Hohl, 2 vola. (Teubner, 1927). 

General Literature. E. Diehl in PW (1913), a.v. 'Historia 
Augusta’; A. Rosenberg, Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur rom. 
Geschichte (1921); N. Daynea, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and 
Purpose (1926); E. Hohl, 'Dericht iiber die Literatur zu den SHA 
fQr die Jahre 1906-15' in Bursian, yahresb. clxxi. 95-144; for 1916- 
23, cc. 167-216; for 1924-35, edvi. 127-56. The view of N. Baynes 
(ace above) has been accepted by E. Hohl {KUo 1934, 149 ff.) and 
defended by W. Ensslin {KUo 1939, 90 f.) against A. Alfdldi {R 6 m. 
Mitt. 1934, lOQ ff.; cf. Diss. Pan., Ser. ii, fasc. 7, 1937, p. 46 n. 104). 
W. Hartke, 'Geschichte und Politik im spitantiken Kom; Unter- 
Buchungen Uber die Scriptores Historiac Auguatae’, Klio, Beiheft 
XLV, 1940 (attempts to date S.H.A. to a.d. 394). F. A. W. S. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The most progressive 
Greek towns began to keep records from c. 700 b.c., 
which were later embodied in local histories, and to 
compile lists of kings, eponymous magistrates, etc. ; yet 
it was not from annalistic sources that Greek historio- 
graphy arose. Historical writing only came into being 
w'ith the awakening of the Greek mind under the influence 
of science and rationalism. Following the example of the 
Ionian physicists and geographers, the so-called logo- 
graphoi (prose writers, as opposed to epic poets) assumed 
a critical attitude towards the traditions of poetry and 
mythology, and thus created historical science. Th^ 
greatest of the logographoi to our knowledge, the Milesian 
Hecataeus, was die first to submit tradition to the test of 
reason. 

2. The followers of Hecataeus (Xanthus, Hellanicus, 
Scylax, etc.) either confined themselves to local history, 
or wrote general history (not Greek history exclusively) 
from a Persian standpoint. A noticeable exception was 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who wrote a history of the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Herodotus also may be styled a disciple 


of Hecataeus. He felt such admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the Persian kings that he planned to write both 
a history of the wars they had waged and a geographical 
survey of their empire. Only at a later stage, when he 
fell under the spell of the Athenian democracy, did he 
realize the greatness of the victory of Greece over Persia, 
and made this the chief subject of his narrative. Even so, 
his account showed so much sympathy with the van- 
quished that later Greek writers, probably influenced by 
Isocratean panhellenism, did not hesitate to brand 
Herodotus as a friend of the barbarians (cf., for instance, 
Plutarch's treatise ‘On the Malignity of Herodotus'). 

3. The immediate success of Herodotus was great; 
but his history was too discursive to satisfy the literary 
taste of succeeding generations, and too remote from the 
problems of party politics and of Athenian imperialism 
which took the place of the Persian Wars as the centre of 
Greek political interest. These problems produced two 
new kinds of historical writing; (i) an objective and 
scientific account of the Peloponnesian War by Thucy- 
dides; (2) a violently biased propaganda on the part of 
Greek conservatives, who cast their programmes into the 
mould of an idealized pr merely fictitibus past, and 
published pamphlets against the Athenian democracy 
(Pseudo-Xenophon) and its leaders (Stes(mbrotus), as 
well as schemes of fantastic constitutibns (Critias, 
Theramenes, etc.). Meanwhile, a new branch of his- 
torical writing, the memoir, was created by Ion of Chios 
and others. 

4. In the fourth century Greek historiography wa.s 
influenced by the prevailing dissatisfaction with public 
life, the growing detachment from politics, and a renewed 
interest in foreign Powers (Persia and, later, Macedonia) 
which showed signs of becoming the deciding factor in 
Greek politics. It was the Asiatic Greek Ctesias who was 
chiefly responsible for the revival of interesrt in Persian 
history and civilization. Thucydides himself had pre- 
pared the way for these tendencies, for in the final draft 
of his History he had emphasized the bearing of moral 
ideas on history, and had shown that the subject of 
historical writing could not be confined to politics alone. 
His continuators, however, neglected his method of 
research and his accuracy and obeyed new masters, 
Socrates, Plato, and Isocrates. The latter, besides im- 
posing new rules of style, taught the principles of 
panhellenism, while both Socrates and Plato laid down 
principles of morality as standards of political judge- 
ment. Xenophon, Theopompus (both of whom started 
at the point in the Peloponnesian War where Thucydides 
had left off), and Ephonis combined the two methods and 
created a new form of historical writing. Xenophon 
inaugurated a literary fashion in associating historical 
memoirs and romance (in the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedia) ; his political partisanship and eulogistic rhetoric 
appealed to every class of reader and secured for his 
Hellenica a wholly unmerited influence. Ephorus 
envisaged the liistory of the Greek peninsula as a unity, 
and was the first to write a complete account from the 
mythical age down to Philip of Macedon. The success 
of his work, which was to become the ‘vulgate’ of Greek 
history, is best attested by the fact that it was never 
repeated. In his principal work, the Philippica, Theo- 
pompus accomplished something unique in ancient 
historical writing. Psychological insight into his pro- 
tagonist, Philip, whom he saluted as the creator of a new 
age, moral and political discussions, geographical digres- 
sions in which he boasted that he had surpassed Hero- 
dotus, made of the Philippica the crowning achievement of 
classical and the forerunner of Hellenistic historio^aphy • 

5. A more scientific if less ambitious school of historio- 
graphy was founded in the fourth century by Cleidemus 
and Androtion, who wrote local histories of Attica 
(VlrWSer) based on documentary evidence, and by 
Aristotle and PhilochoruSi who also collected and 
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published recordB of public and religious institutions, 
games, and literary competitions. These research his- 
torians laid the foundations of Hellenistic scholarship 
and antiquarianism. But the principal historians of the 
Hellenistic age, disregarding documentary evidence and 
technique of historical writing, aimed, as a general rule, 
not at being accurate and learned, but readable. The 
political and military accounts of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great written by official authors such as 
Aristobulus, Ncarchus, and Ptolemy (on whom Arrian 
is chiefly dependent) were soon superseded by the highly 
rhetorical and romantic stories of Callisthenes, Onesi- 
critus, and Cleitarchus, who founded the ‘vulgate’ tradi- 
tion represented by Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as 
by Justin and Curtius. 

6 « In the third and second centuries the field of 
historiography was similarly divided between men of 
political and military experience, such as Hieronymus, 
Aratus, and Polybius, and writers who sought to enter- 
tain or to excite their readers by a pathetic or realistic 
style of narrative (Duris, Phylarchus). The latter school 
was more generally read; because of the prominence 
which it gave to outstanding personages, it was largely 
utilized by biographers and ultimately became the chief 
source of Plutarch. 

7. Since no Hellenistic historian, with the exception 
of Polybius, survived the change in Greek taste and 
mentality towards the end of the first century b.c., 
Plutarch is indisputably the author who provides the 
best survey of the methods, peculiarities, and defects of 
Hellenistic historiography. Plutarch established the 
principle that history is the product, not of dry abstrac- 
tions, such as economics, parties, climate, environment, 
etc., but of the will and the passions of individuals. 
Another feature of Plutarch’s biographies, the equal 
measure of importance which he attached to Greek and 
to Roman personages, illustrates the readiness with which 
Hellenistic historians perceived the significance of the 
Roman conquests and influenced Roman culture and 
historical writing. Greek authors were the first to realize 
the problem and importance for world-history of the 
Roman Empire, and through them the Romans became 
conscious of the mission they were called on to fulfil. 
A far-sighted interest in the beginnings of Roman history 
was shown by Timacus, a Sicilian Greek of the early 
third century, who coupled the history of his native 
island with that of Greece and Italy. Polybius, taking 
up the story where Timaeus left off, at the beginning of 
Rome*s Punic Wars, made it the object of his work to 
bring home to his compatriots the military, political, and 
moral advantages which gave the Romans their victory 
and guaranteed its permanence. The providence of God 
had imposed on Rome the task of building an empire, 
and this empire was actually working out to the material 
and moral benefit of its subjects. This idea Polybius’ 
continuator, Posidonius, also sought to convey; in his 
view, apparently, the commonwealth of God was reflected 
in the world-wide Roman republic, and the unity of 
history was realized in the unity of the Roman Empire. 
The immense influence exerted by Posidonius is attested 
by the revival of historical feeling which he promoted. 
Not only did he become the model and the chief source 
of universal historians and epitomizers, such as Diodorus 
and Nicolas of Damascus, and of geographers such as 
Strabo, but he also suggested inquiries into less familiar 
fields. It was under his spell that interest in primitive 
or non-European races was felt and satisfied. In the 
Augustan age the literary critic, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, turned to explore the origins and early history 
of Rome. In a similar spirit Flavius Josephus, proceed- 
ing along the path paved by Philo, wrote under the 
Flavians a history of the Jews, in order to show the 
similarity of their civilization with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


8 . It is with Plutarch and Arrian, in the first half of 
the second century A.D., that Greek historiography 
properly comes to an end. No later author showed any 
creative power, or interest in philology, or (despite 
Lucian’s treatise ‘How to write history*) insight into 
historical technique. But the work of epitomizers, such as 
Appian of Alexandria, who related the wars of the Repub- 
lic down to the Augustan Principate, and Dio Cassius, 
who narrated at length the history of the Republic and 
Empire down to the dynasty of the Severi, was of im- 
portance, for it was through them, and others like them, 
that knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity reached 
Byzantine scholars (e.g. Procopius), and the methods of 
Greek historiography (cither directly or through the 
mediation of Latin authors, such as St. Augustine and 
Orosius) were bequeathed to Western thinkers, as ele- 
ments of a new conception of history which Christianity 
was called on to promote. See also the articles on indi- 
vidual historical writers and the bibliographies attached. 

Texts. The fragments of the lost Greek historians are collected 
(with a Latin translation) in C. Mdller, Fragmenta historicorum 
graeeorum {FHG), 5 vols. (1841 ff.), and F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente 
d. griech. Historiker {FGrH) (with German introductions and com- 
mentary, 1923 ff.). The papyrus fragments (with the exception of 
the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia — see oxYaiiVNCiius historian) have 
been collected by F. Bilabel (1923). 

General Literature. C. Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium 
d. alien Gesch. (1895); U. v. Wilamowitz-MoellcndorfT, On Greek 
historical Writing (1908; the enlarged German text republished in 
Reden u. VortriUge ii*, 1926); J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians 
(1909); B. Croce, Theory and History of Historiography (1921), 
181 ff. ; E. Schwartz, CharakterkSpfe aus der antiken Literatur 
J. Brun.s, Die Personlichkeit in der Geschichtsschreibung der Alten 
(1908); P. Schcllcr, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte (1911); 
B. Lavagnini, Saggio sulta storiografia greca (1933); M. Braun, 
History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature (1938); L. 
Pearson, The Early Ionian Hislortans (1939); G. De Sanctis, Storia 
dei Greci (1939). P. T. 


9. Modern Studies. The study of Greek history as 
an independent branch of Greek scholarship was a 
product of the new aesthetic interest in the Greek world 
evoked by Winckelmann, and of the political interest 
aroused by the French Revolution. The aesthetic school 
of Greek historiography was founded by K. O. MQller 
{Geschichie der griechischen Stdmme und Stddte, 1820), 
and had its most flnished exponent in E. Curtius 
{Geschichte Griechenlands, 1857). The political lessons 
of Greek history were first set forth systematically by 
two severe critics of democracy, J. Gillies (History of 
Ancient Greece, 1786) and W. Mitford (Histopt of Greece, 
1784-1818). Neither of these works attained a high 
standard of scholarsliip. Before a truly scientific history 
of Greece could be written much systematic sifting of 
evidence was still required. The most important products 
of this spade work were H. F, Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici 
(1824), wliich laid the foundations of modem Greek 
chronography, A. Boeckh’s Staatshanshaltung der Athener 
(1817), which paved the way for the study of Greek 
economics, and his Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
(1828 ff.). The Histories of Greece by C. Thirlwall (1835- 
44) and G. Grote ( 1 846-56) were the first to attain modem 
standards of scientific exactitude; Grote *8 work, though 
not free from democratic bias, definitely fixed the main 
outlines of modem Greek historiography. Hellenistic 
history (until recently the Cinderella of modern historio- 
graphers) first came by its own in the epic narratives of 
J. G. Droysen (Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen, 1833; 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1836-43). The general place 
of Greece in world history was first set forth clearly by 
Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums, 1884 ff.). 


For more recent works, see the bibliography s.v. grsbcb (histor^. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY) ROMAN* The foundations 
of Roman historical writing lie not solely in the pontifical 
tradition but in Hellenistic historiographical theory. The 
first Roman historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, 
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PoBtumiuB Albinus, and C. Acilius, wrote in Greek to 
justify their free institutions and confederate policy to 
the Greek world upon which they were imposing ^eir 
protection. Their work thus comes under the class not 
of annalistic chronicles but of the Hellenistic episodic 
histories. Political writers, not professional historians, 
narratoreSy not exomatores rcrum, they fell short of 
Cicero’s Isocratean standards (Z)e Or. 2. 51--2; Leg. i. 5), 
but their quality is reflected in the cVtoroAia of Scipio 
Africanus (Polyb. 10. 9) and Scipio Nasica (Plutarch, 
Aem. 15 ff.). Their tradition inspired Polybius to 
analyse and set in its perspective tlie imperial rise of 
Rome, and their work was continued in Latin, in its 
same form, by Cato in his Origines {see annals). 

2. It was Cato, after Ennius, who inspired national 
historiography in Rome. The ‘early’ annalists, Cassius 
Ilemina and Calpumius Piso, began the systematic 
reconstruction of Roman history ; and the study of ponti- 
fical law, cult and constitutional antiquities, public and 
private law, reflects the growth of historical conscious- 
ness, influenced by Stoic thought, which led to the pub- 
lication of the annales maximize. 123 D.C.). This definitive 
work of documentary reconstruction and formal arrange- 
ment founded the annalistic historiographical yeVo?; 
the influence of Hellenistic theory furthered its develop- 
ment. Cn. Gcllius probably first applied the rhetorical 
Isocratean methods to elaboration of the records; cer- 
tainly the Sullan annalists, Valerius Antias and Claudius 
Quadrigarius, by free legalistic reconstruction and con- 
ventional rhetorical elaboration, fully established the 
literary form, which was accepted by Livy and adapted 
by the Imperial annalists and Tacitus. 

3. In contemporary historiography Polybius* work 
was continued by Posidonius, and his methods followed 
by Sempronius Asellio. Aemilius Scaurus and Rutilius 
Rufus wrote autobiography, Catulus and Sulla left 
vTTOjjLirqfjLaTa. Coelius Antipater introduced the historical 
monograph and Asianic style; Hellenistic biography 
grew on the tradition of the laudatio funebris (q.v.). It 
may be said that all the Hellenistic historiographical 
y€vrj were established in Rome, with increasing literary 
independence, by the time of Sulla. 

4* Sisenna practised the dramatic Peripatetic art of 
Clcitarchus in his work on Sulla. Annalistic history 
continued with Macer, the democrat, and Tubero, the 
Caesarian. Contemporary history is represented by 
names from Cn. Aufidius to Tanusius Geminus. Anti- 
quarian studies flourished with Nigidius Figulus and 
Varro, and Cornelius Nepos shows the advance of 
biography. Caesar’s commentarii represent the Hellen- 
istic military uTro/xi^/xara in Latin. The Caesarian and 
anti -Caesarian writings, the Catones and Anticatones, 
mark the maturity of political propaganda. 

5. It is in this setting that Sallust wrote and Cicero 
defined the tasks of Roman liistoriography. Sallust 
represents an Atticist standpoint, associating Catonian 
archaism with Thucydidean severitas, and joining to 
rhetorical device the syntactical aggressiveness of his style. 
Cicero held the Hellenistic view that history, an ‘opus 
oratorium maxime’, should be based on the rhetorical 
Isocratean canons represented by Theopompus. These 
theoretical principles reflect their different historical 
purpose, Cicero justifying the tradition with dignity, 
Sallust attacking present corruption against the back- ^ 
ground of the past. The issue in thought and in mode 
was defined, and Livy’s Augustan idealism could follow 
Cicero, Tacitus draw inspiration from Sallust. 

6 . Augustan historiography marks the balance of 
Roman tradition and Hellenistic influence. Memoirs 
dealing with the end of the Republic are common, from 
Au^stus himself to Tiro. Asinius Pollio represents 
Atticist theory. Livy, on the one side, glorified the 
Republican tradition ; Pompeius Trogus, on the other, set 
Rome in her Hellenistic perspective. To the Isocratean 


rules Livy adds elaborate rhetorical and Peripatetic 
effects, practising the fine psychological interpretation 
which had come to maturity in Rome from Hellenistic 
studies. Poetical colour m^es his opening books the 
prose epic of Rome ; the later books enshrine the annalistic 
tradition and adapt the form to contemporary history. 
Trogus used Peripatetic methods, avoiding direct rhetoric. 

7. The Augustan achievements were final in their own 
field. Fenestella might add antiquarian interest, L. 
Arruntius Sallustian style to the annalistic tradition, but 
I.ivy was followed, after Velleius Paterculus, only by the 
Epitome and its dependent writers. Trogus, unchal- 
lenged, was joined by Curtius Rufus, but Thallus, 
L. Cornelius, Bocchus, and Vibius Maximus led merely to 
Justin’s Epitome. After the Republican work of Cremutius 
Cordus, however, the Imperial annalists appear : Aufidius 
Bassus, the Elder Pliny continuing his work, the Elder 
Seneca, and Bruttedius Niger; then Cluvius Rufus, 
Vipstanus Messalla, and Fabius Rusticus. Imperial rule 
increased biography, not only of the emperors but of their 
administrators, and memoirs were common. Exempla 
were published by Valerius Maximus and Hyginus. 
P'thnography and geography entered into history. 
Rhetorical theory developed in declamations style passed 
through an Asianic stage to Atticism; and historical 
drama, perhaps, strengthened the appeal \of dramatic 
historiography. 

8. Thus the Roman historiographical yevT^ took on 
fresh life in this century, and Tacitus adapted them in 
unity of conception and stylistic mastery. Historical in 
his treatment of rhetorical theory, biography, and ethno- 
graphy, he pressed these in their turn into the service of 
history. Roman in his central theme, traditional in 
accepting the annalistic conventions, he strove for 
dramatic concentration, pathetic and horrific description, 
and psychological depth, in the full maturity of Peri- 
patetic art ; to rhetorical effect he added the severitas and 
syntactical aggressiveness of Sallust. Drawing on histor- 
ical tradition and historiographical technique, he created 
a work of original genius. 

9. Imperial biography attained its highest point with 
Suetonius, but after Marius Maximus degenerated to the 
Historia Augusta. Only Greek historiography^ now had 
life; Roman historiography entered the age of epitome 
and chronicle, and style became archaistic. The hand- 
books of Ampelius and Julius Obsequens, chronogra- 
phical work, the breviaria of Florus, Granius Licinianus, 
Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Festus, lead to Hiero- 
nymus and Orosius. Ammianus Marccllinus alone shows 
historical quality in his continuation and imitation of 
Tacitus, but his technique and style, for all their power, 
betray his historiographical isolation. Yet the Gothic 
history of Cassiodorus, himself a chronicler, shows that 
historiography might revive under fresh historical in- 
spiration. 
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10. Modern Studies. Thesystematicstudy of Roman 
history first arose out of the interest of the Roman Church 
for the Roman Empire. Its first notable product was the 
Ilistoire des empereurs romains by a Jesuit scholar, Lenain 
de Tillemont (1700-38). This treatise was based on a full 
and critical use of the ancient literature, but contented 
itself with a bald narrative of events. Tillemont’s book 
served as a foundation for E. Gibbon’s History of the 
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Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88), a work 
which remains unsurpassed in its firm grasp and clear 
exposition of Late-Roman politics and culture. The 
French Revolution diverted interest to Rome's republican 
beginnings. The early history of Rome (to c, 250 or 
200 B.c,) was studied in a sympathetic but critical spirit 
by B. G. Niebuhr {Romische Geschichte, 1811-12), who 
made the first serious attempt to sift fact from legend 
in the ancient sources, and by T. Arnold {History of Rome, 
1838-40). The Republican period as a whole received 
an authoritative exposition in the Romische Geschichte of 
T. Mommsen (1854-6), which rivalled Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall in its penetrating and comprehensive analysis of 
Roman life and politics, and in its brilliance of narrative. 
Mommsen subsequently produced innumerable re- 
searches on points of detail, and several systematic 
treatises on special aspects of Roman History, notably 
the Romisches Staatsrecht (1871-87) and the Romisches 
Strafrecht (1899), which remain fundamental for the 
study of Roman public law. In addition, he initiated and 
directed the international enterprise of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum (1863 ff.), and in The Provinces of 
the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian (Engi. 
Transl. 1886) he laid the foundation of regional study of 
the Empire’s component parts. AH later writers on 
Roman History are disciples of Mommsen. The only 
large field in which he left much pioneer work to be done 
was that of economics. This field has recently undergone 
systematic exploration by T. Frank {Economic History 
of Rome^, 1927) and M. Rostovtzeff (.Sor/a/ and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire, 1926). 

For more recent works, see the bibliography a,v. Rome (history) . 
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HISTRIA, see ISTRIA (2). 

HOMER. The Greeks, with insignificant exceptions, 
believed that both the Iliad and the Odyssey were com- 
posed by Homer, but they had no certain or accepted 
facts about his life. His date was very variously given, as 
contemporary with the Trojan War (Tzetz. Chil. 12. 183), 
soon after it ([Plut.] Vit. Horn. A 5), at the time of the 
Return of the Heraclidae (? Crates Theb. ap. Tatianum 
Ad Gr. 3 1), at the time of the Ionian wandering (Philostr. 
p. 194. 9), in the middle of the ninth century (Hdt. 2. 53), 
and 500 years after the Trojan War (Theopomp. Hist. ap. 
Clem. Al. Strom, i. 117). This great divergence indicates 
that external evidence was lacking and that the Greeks 
knew little more than we do. If we try to date the poems by 
internal evidence, some facts emerge. Archaeology gives 
ambiguous results, but forbids an early date, since the 
sitting statue of II. 6. 302-3 cannot be earlier than the 
eighth century, the shield of Agamemnon in //. ii. 19 fF. 
may be even later, and the use of the phalanx in warfare 
(//. 13. 13 1 ff.) may be later still. Even if we regard these 
passages as later corrections or additions, Ae Iliad, 
though it contains echoes of much earlier times in the 
Shield of Achilles, certainly docs not describe the culture 
of the Mycenaean age as a contemporary document 
should. Literary evidence gives at least a terminus ad 
quern in the seventh century, when Tefpander is said to 
have recited Homer at Sparta and echoes of liim are to 
be seen in Tyrtaeus (frs. 6-7, 21-8 from II. 22. 71-6, fr. 
8. 29-34 front II. 16. 215-17), Semonides (fr. 29 from II. 
6. 146), and Aleman (fr. i. 48 from II. 9. 124, fr. 73 from 
3 - 39)- We may even place the date earlier than this, 
since Archilochus {c. 700 B.c.) seems also to give varia- 
tions on Homeric phrases at fr. 65 {Od. 22. 412), fr. 41 
{Od. 14. 228), fr. 38 (//. 18. 309), and though the date of 
Hesiod is not known, he seems to be later than Homer, 
since Op. 159-60 may owe something to 11 . 12. 23 and 
Th. 340 ff. to II. 12. 20 ff. We may then perhaps place 
Homer before 700 b,c., though we must admit that there 
is always a possibility of his text having been altered and 
the indications of date being additions. But Theopompus 


may not have been far from the truth in making Homer 
a contemporary of Archilochus. 

2. His place was a matter of dispute in antiquity. Of 
the different possibilities Chios and Smyrna are best 
supported. Chios was regarded as his home by Semonides 
of Amorgos (fr. 29), and it waa there that the Homeridae 
lived and maintained his memory (schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 
i), while Smyrna was supported by Pindar (fr. 279). 
The predominance of Ionic elements in Homeric 
language points to Ionia as Homer’s home, and this is 
supported by hints in the poems, notably by similes 
which mention the Cays ter {II. 2. 459 ff.), the Icarian 
Sea (ibid. 144 ff.), and a Maeonian or Carian woman {II. 
4. 1 41-2), and by a certain geograpliical acquaintance 
with the 7 >oad, the weeping Niobe on Sipylus {II. 24. 
614 ff.), and the towns of the Aeolic peninsula. Since in 
certain places (//. 9. 4-5, ii. 305-8) he implies a shore 
facing west, he may have the Asiatic coast in his mind. 
On the other hand, in the Odyssey there is certainly some, 
not always exact, information about the islands round 
Ithaca and the Peloponnese, which may be due to 
personal acquaintance or simply to hearsay. He seems 
on the whole to have lived in Ionia, since his apparent 
ignorance of the Dorians in the Peloponnese indicates 
that he knew little of it. 

3. Other traditions of his life, embodied in the ancient 
Lives, are almost without value. The episodes in them 
are usually to be traced back to episodes in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The tradition that he was blind is better 
founded, since bards were often blind and the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo 172 speaks of a blind poet in Chios and 
may refer to him. His condition may well have resembled 
that of the bards in the Odyssey who earned a livelihood 
by singing lays at the courts of princes. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the poet says next to nothing about himself. 
This may imply that he was of a social position inferior 
to that of his patrons, and belonged to the class of 
hj]iLioepyoL {Od. 17. 383). His tastes may to some extent 
be seen in his similes, which are drawn from contemporary 
life and show an interest in humble people quite unlike 
the heroes and heroines of his poems, in handicrafts and 
agricultural pursuits, in animals and birds. 

4. Our ignorance of Homer's date, place, and life 
has led to scepticism about his existence. It has been 
thought that the poems are collections of lays put 
together from different sources, or original poems much 
expanded and altered, or single examples of poems of 
which many different variants existed. The early argu- 
ments for such views, based on the belief that no man 
could have composed poems of such a length before 
writing was known, have now been dispelled by our 
knowledge of what memory can do when writing is not 
familiar. Other arguments, such as the presence of 
repetitions and inconsistencies, are less powerful when 
we realize that such poems were meant not to be read but 
to be heard, and that in such conditions the poet cannot 
be so exact about details as he can when he is helped by 
a written text. Still other arguments based on the varying 
treatment of the gods, of moral questions, of history and 
mythology, do not necessarily prove variety of authorship, 
since it is at least possible that Homer belonged to an 
old tradition which provided him with a very mixed 
collection of materials, on which he drew freely and not 
always critically. 

5. On the other hand, the Iliad and the Odyssey each 
shows in itself the marks of a controlling and unifying 
poet. In the Iliad the whole poem hangs on the wrath of 
Achilles, and though many other episodes are introduced, 
this gives a unity to the whole. The last book picks up 
the themes of the first and shows the end of the wrath 
with which the poem began. The Odyssey shows what 
Ithaca was before Odysseus returned and then his return 
with his triumphant conduct of it. In each poem the 
characters are admirably consistent, convincing, and even 
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elaborated — a trait unlikely if many hands have been at 
work. In each poem the language, rich, complex, and 
traditional though it is, seems to show no real differences 
between one section and another. The use of abstract 
nouns, of the digamma, of Aeolic forms, of patronymics, 
all seem to be spread equally through the whole work. Any 
serious omission of a long passage from either poem in 
the belief that it is a later addition seriously impairs the 
structure and makes the plot less easy to understand. In 
both poems devices such as similes are used on a con- 
sistent plan, revealing the individual tastes of the poet 
and providing a variety where it is most needed in the 
narrative. Each poem shows that it is a whole and 
suggests that even if many hands have gone to its making, 
most of the poets preceded the actual author, who made 
use of their work but hannonized it according to his own 
ideal of composition. 

6. These considerations do not prove that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were necessarily composed by the same poet. 
This has been doubted even by some who believe that 
each is itself the work of a single man. The Alexandrian 
grammarians who held this view were known as the 
‘Chorizontes*. There are certainly differences between 
the two poems, though not all are equally important. 
Much may be explained by differences of theme and of 
setting. The Iliad deals with war, the Odyssey with 
peace ; therefore the social structure of life at Troy is 
different from that at Ithaca. The Iliad with its long 
accounts of battles is more monotonous than the Odyssey ; 
therefore it uses many more similes to diversify its 
narrative. Many words appear in one poem and not in 
the other, but that is to be expected from two stories so 
different. The Odyssey has an element of fairy-tale almost 
lacking in the Iliad^ but that is natural in telling of a 
man’s wanderings at the ends of the world. It places its 
emphasis on wits, while the Iliad places its on courage, but 
that does not mean that the poems were written in 
different ages ; for a heroic age may well admire cunning 
as much as bravery, and in any case the cunning of 
Odysseus is already manifest and admired in the Iliad. 

7. The Odyssey certainly looks as if it were composed 
to be a sequel to the Iliad. The events which fall between 
the two stones, the Wooden Horse, the sack of Troy, the 
returns of the Achaeans, the murder of Agamemnon, 
are all introduced, so that we have in effect a continuous 
narrative. Important characters of the Iliad who have 
no essential part in the story of Odysseus — Helen, 
Menelaus, Nestor, even Achilles and Aias — appear at one 
point or another, before or after death, in the Odyssey. 
The Odyssey closes with a second vcKvia in which the 
great ghosts of Troy make their last bow on the stage as 
if to make a finale to both poems. Moreover, these 
characters preserve their individuality from one poem 
to the other ; Odysseus, though depicted on a far greater 
scale, is reco^izably the same man that he was in the 
Iliad, Nestor is no less garrulous and reminiscent, Helen 
still shows wisdom learned in suffering. Both poems, 
too, are similar in structure, though the Odyssey shows 
an advance in its treatment of events which take place 
contemporaneously. In both we find similarities of 
technique, such as the way in which an action is first 
suggested and then postponed, the abrupt transition 
from one episode to another, the rapidity with which the 
final crisis comes when it comes, the slackening of tension^ 
after the crisis, and the quiet end. In both we find 
repeated lines and even passages which suggest that the 
poet, well instructed in his formulae, felt no qualms 
about using them when they suited his need. Compared 
even with Hesiod or the Homeric Hymns the Iliad and 
Odyssey seem to belong to a world of their own and sug- 
gest that they are the work of a single poet. 

8. On the other hand, there are, undeniably, serious 
differences between the two poems. The Odyssey, at 
least in its second half, seems to lack the rapidity and 


force of the Iliad. The poet does not lead to his crisis 
with the same directness, and in the handling of it there 
is not the same immediacy of effect. The difference may 
of course be due to advance of years ; Homer may have 
begun to fail in his later poem (as [Longinus] suggests, 
Suhl. 9). Again, in the Odyssey the gods are not what 
they were in the Iliad. Certain episodes show the old 
gay touch, but their position is, on the whole, different, 
and in the relations between Odysseus and Athene we 
may perhaps see a new view of the ways of the gods with 
men. Finally, the Odyssey seems to take a different view 
of life from the Iliad. The Suitors are lower characters 
than anyone except Thersites, and their end, deserved 
though it may be, is conceived in a harsher and less 
tragic temper than that in which Achilles revenges the 
death of Pa trod us on Hector. These differences can be 
explained either as the result of passing years on a single 
poet or as the work of a second poet who admired and 
imitated the poet of the Iliad but did not see eye to eye 
with him on all points. The first alternative seems more 
likely because the differences are outwrighed by the 
similarities and are at least explicable if we assume the 
Odyssey to be the later of the two poems. \ 

9. Even if we admit that a single poet composed both 
poems, we must also admit that he owed \a very great 
deal to tradition. The extent of his debt htay be seen 
in the many stories which he mentions bt^t docs not 
elaborate, showing that they were already known, in his 
use of standard epithets for his characters, who have 
often grown beyond them, in his inconsistent treatment 
of the gods, now as real moral forces, now as figures of 
comic relief, in the episodic character of his narrative, a 
survival from the method of short narrative lays, in his 
language, which was never a spoken tongue, but, being 
drawn from different dialects and full of archaisms, 
artificial lengthening, synonyms, and alternative forms, 
shows the marks of many years given to its making. 
Above all, this traditional character is apparent in the 
important fact that Homer composes not with words 
but with groups of words or formulae. In almost every 
line we find a set of words that occurs elsewhere, often 
many times. This technique belongs to improvised 
verse. The poet who improvises must learn formulae 
before he can practise his art, and though there is no 
reason to believe that the Iliad and Odyssey were ever 
improvised, it is clear that their technique is derived 
from improvisation. Of these formulae many must have 
existed before Homer, and at times we may see traces 
of his indebtedness when a phrase is not perfectly suited 
to its context. But such formulae were no doubt altered 
and new formulae invented, and there is no reason to 
think that Homer took over all his from other poets. 
In fact the success of many parts of his poetry is un- 
thinkable if he confined himself entirely to traditional 
phrases. So, too, in his plots we may find hints of an 
earlier treatment which is not his. In the poems which 
lay behind the Iliad Achilles seems actually to have 
mutilated Hector, but Homer avoids this and makes 
his hero give back the dead body to Priam. In the stories 
of Odysseus there must have been variants of the means 
by which he was recognized; in the Odyssey these are 
combined and worked into a single story. These earlier 
versions were obliterated by Homer and quite forgotten, 
but it seems next to certain that he used them and im- 
proved on them. 

10. Even if Homer composed the Iliad and Odyssey, 
we cannot assume that we have them just as he left them. 
There are certainly interpolations in them. Some arc 
not serious; others, like passages in Od. ii, may easily 
be detected. But it is quite possible that there are still 
others, though there is no sure way to mark them. The 
language, too, has certainly been altered from its first 
appearance, notably by the substitution of Attic forms 
due to the recitation of the poems at Athens and to tlie 
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fact that Athens was the centre of the Greek book*trade. 
Other changes are due to the misunderstanding of 
archaic words and their distortion or replacement by 
others. And the text may have suffered more than this. 
If it was preserved, as is possible, in the oral tradition 
of the Homeridae, it cannot but have suffered seriously 
in the centuries between Homer’s death and the appear- 
ance of the first texts in the time of Pisistratus. Even if it 
was written down much earlier and preserved with 
reverence as a sacred book, it may still have suffered 
serious changes. In any case it is not as we have it that 
the author left it, and we cannot confidently restore it 
to its original purity. 

For the allegorical interpretations of Homer, see 
ALLEGORY. 
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HOMERIC HYMNS, see EPIC POETRY, GREEK, para. 5. 

HOMERIDAE) rhapsodes, who spread the knowledge 
of Homer’s poems in Greek lands. The title was originally 
confined (Acusilaus and Hellanicus cited by Ilarpocra- 
tion, s.v. 'OftryptSat) to Homer’s descendants, who recited 
his poems by hereditary right, but was afterwards ex- 
tended to others who were not related to him (schol. 
Find. Nem. 2. i). They were supposed to have special 
knowledge of Homer (PI. Resp. 599 e; Isocr. 218 e; cf. 
PI. Ion, 530 c), sometimes contained in esoteric verses, 
anodeTa (PI. Phdr. 252 b-c). Analogy with other Greek 
families and guilds confirms the early and reliable 
authorities against critical doubts, ancient and modem. 

T. W, Allen, Homer, the Origins and Transmission (1924), 42-50. 

W. F. J. K. 

HOMERUS LATINUS, see ilias latina. 

HOMICIDIUM, see parricidium. 

HOMONOIA) agreement or concord between the 
members of a community. The bitter experience of 
faction in Greek States led to much theoretical praise of 
concord, also from early Flellenistic times to a certain 
amount of cult (altar at Syracuse, Livy 24. 22. 13; at 
Olympia, Paus. 5. 14. 9; inscriptional dedications, see 
Stoll in Roscher’s Lex. i. 2701, 30 ff.), also quite common 
occurrence on coins (ibid. 2702, 31 ff.), which may or 
may not connote actual cult in the States issuing them. 
Hence the cult was occasionally projected into remote 
antiquity, as Apoll. Rhod. 2. 717 ff., where the foundation 
of a shrine of Homonoia is ascribed to the Argonauts 
(q.v.). No doubt some of the dedications, etc., refer at 
least equally to Concordia (q.v.). 

Cf. in general Eiliv Skard, Euergetes-Concordia (1932), 67 ff.; 
W. W. Tam, Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind (1033)* 

H. J .R. 

HONESTIORES were persons belonging to the upper 
classes of Roman society. A definition of this term is not 
to be found in the works of Roman jurists, nor is there a 
list of the categories of citizens possessing this distinctive 
qualification. Their counterpart were the plehei, humU 
Harts, tenuiores. In Imperial times, especidly from the 
third century onwards, they enjoyed a privileged position 


in criminal law, as being subject to milder forms of 
punishment for some crimes, in particular where the 
lower classes and slaves were liable to capital punish- 
ment. The poena capitis was applied to them only in 
quite exceptional cases, and could never be carried out 
by crucifixion or hestiis ohicere. There was the same 
restriction on corporal punishment {fustibus non subi- 
ciuntur), heavy forced labour in mines (in metallis), 
torture in criminal procedure, and the like. They had 
also some privileges in procedure on appeal. These 
exceptional rules were applied in some cases to all 
honestiores generally, in others only to certain classes, 
(decuriones, veterani, etc.). A. B. 

HONESTUS of Corinth, author of ten epigrams in the 
Anthology and eleven lately discovered in inscriptions 
in Boeotia, was contemporary with the Emperor Gaius 
(c. A.D. 40). The inscriptions are polite ceremonial 
greetings ; the others are mild, faintly pedagogic (Anth. 
Pal. II. 230) conceits. 

C. Cichoriua, R6m. Stud. viii. 11 (1922). G. H. 

HONEY (mel, ficXi), the chief sweetener known to the 
ancients, who understood apiculture (cf. Varro, Rust. 3. 
16) and appreciated the honey-producing qualities of 
flowers and localities. Hymettus honey was famed for 
pale colour and sweet flavour; Sicilian (particularly 
Hybla) as proverbially good ; Corsican, harsh and bitter ; 
Pontic, poisonous, inducing madness. Honey was used in 
cookery, confectionery, and medicine, and valued for its 
preservative qualities. Its religious associations derive 
from the notion that it is a ros caelestis, which bees gather 
in the upper air as well as from flowers (cf. Aristotle, 
Hist. An. 5. 22, p. 553^29). Poets repeat the fancy that 
it dripped from trees in the Golden Age. As celestial it 
possesses mystic virtues, was used in libations for the 
dead (see S. Eitrem, Opferritus, 1915, passim), and in 
literature is given to infants to impart numinous qualities, 
as wisdom or eloquence (see H. Usener, Kleine Schriften 
iv (1913), 398-417). Bees fed the infant Plato with honey 
(Cicero, Div. i. 78: cf. A. S. Pease, ad loc.), and Zeus 
was called Melissaios from a similar legend of his Cretan 
birth. And see W, H. Roschcr, Nektar und Ambrosia 
(1883); W, Robert-Tomow, De apium mellisque apud 
veteres significatione et symbolica et mythologica (1893); 
W. Tclfer, JTS xxviii (1927), 167 ff. See also dee- 
keeping. W. T. 

HONORARIUM, see advocatus. 

HONOS and VIRTUS. These abstractions had three 
temples in Rome ; one outside the Porta Collina (Cicero, 
Leg. 2. 58), to Honos ; one ad portam Capenam, dedicated 
qriginally to Honos by Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
in 234 D.C., then enlarged into- a double temple to both 
by M. Marcellus (Livy, 25. 40. 2-3; 27. 25. 7-9; 29. ii. 
13), because two deities could not be worshipped in one 
cella; one somewhere near the Capitolium, built by 
Marius after defeating the Cimbri and Teutones 
(Platnei^Ashby, p. 259, q.v. for further particulars) ; cf. 
Wissowa, RK, 149 ff. H. J. R. 

HOPLITES (oTT-Atrai) were the regular type of heavy- 
armed infantry in the Greek city States. Citizens who 
could not maintain horses, yet had sufficient property 
to equip themselves with full personal armour, were 
required to serve as hoplites. In the later fifth century 
at Athens the hoplite qualification was regarded as 
equivalent to the old Solonian class of the zeugitai (q.v.). 
The body-armour of the hoplite consisted of a helmet 
with nasal and cheek pieces, a breastplate, and greaves of 
bronze. The heavy bronze shield was his chief defence ; 
it was elliptical in shape and was usually secured on the 
left arm and hand by leather bands (o^ava). The iron 
sword was short and straight ; the spear, some 9 feet long, 
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was held in the hand for thrusting. When in proper 
formation on their appropriate terrain hoplites were able 
to sustain effectively the assaults of archers or cavalry. 
But they were slow and heavy in attack, and when in 
difficult country or scattered they were easily defeated in 
detail. 

J. Kromaycr and G. Veith, Ileerwesen und KriegfUhnmg der 
Griechen und Rdmet (1928), 50 ff. H. W. P. 

HORACE, see HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS. 

HORAE, goddesses of the Seasons in Greek mythology. 
In Homer the Horae roll aside the veil of clouds from the 
gate of Olympus (//. 5. 749; 8. 393), which is perhaps a 
mythological expression of the belief that H. could give 
rain or heat. Hesiod ( Th. 900) makes H. daughters of 
Justice and gives to them individual names, Eunomia 
(Good Government), Dike (Right), and Eirene (Peace). 
Commonly H. are, however, regarded as goddesses who 
come with the changes of seasons and make flowers and 
plants grow. Their names and number vary from region 
to region. In Attica these names were Thallo, Karpo, 
and perhaps Auxo, referring to growth, flowering, and 
ripeness of vegetation (C. Robert, Comment, in hon. 
Mommsen, 143). These H. of fertility had a place on the 
lips of peasants (Ar. Pax 1168). The Hesiodic H., who 
stand for ethical and political ideas, are mentioned in 
some later inscriptions (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. mo). Because 
H. have the power to make things and beings grow and 
because the gifts of H. are pleasant, they are welcome 
guests at marriages and births of Olympians and heroes 
(lies. Op. 73 ; Hymn. Horn. Ven. (vi), i ; Find. Pyth. 9. 
60; Paus. 2. 13. 3; Moschus 2. 164). When Hellenic 
religion develops to a more unified and intellectual state, 
the Seasons, whether three or four, are also called Horae. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter all bring their proper 
blessings and are depicted in art with appropriate 
attributes. I'he regularity of seasons was a favourite 
argument of Greek philosophers for the existence of a 
divine world order (Plato, Epin. 977 b ; Von Amim, 
SVF it no. 499; cf. Aratus, Phaen. 550). Seasons appear 
in Roman houses and on Roman tombs (F. Cumont, 
Rev. Arch. 1916, ii, p. i). II. are associated with many 
deities, e.g. Demeter, Kora, Pan, Apollo, Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, and Helios, but only as subordinate com- 
panions. Philochorus describes some details of the cult 
of H. in Athens (ap. Athen. 2. 38; 14. 656). They were 
worshipped also in Argos and Olympia. In art, Horae 
are first shown on the Fran9ois vase, without any 
individualizing attributes, whereas the later Season- 
Horae are carefully distinguished from each other by 
attributive plants and animals. 

P. Herrmann, De Ilorarum figuris (1887); J. A. Hild in Dar.-Sag., 
B.V.; A. Merlin, Alonuments Piot 1934, *33 ; P- Nilsson, Primitive 
Time Reckoning (Lund, 1920); L. R. Parnell, The Cults of Greek 
City States iv (1907), 130- G. M. A. H. 

HORATIl were, according to a popular tradition (pro- 
bably independent of Greek literary influence), three 
Roman brothers, two of whom were killed in combat 
with the Curiatii, three Alban brothers, while the sur- 
vivor was tried, but acquitted on appeal, for the murder 
of hifl sister Ploratia. An ancient ritual celebrated at the 
Tigillum sororium and traditionally explained as a com- 
memoration of Horatia probably gave rise to the story, 
unless it was invented as a precedent for the institution 
of the provocatio ad populum (see provocatio). P. T. 

HORATIUS (i) COCLES} a Roman who traditionally 
held back the Etruscans from the wooden Sublician 
bridge until it could be demolished, and then, despite liis 
wounds, swam across the Tiber to safety. Polybius, 
however, records (6. 55) that Horatius was drowned. 
The story is probably an aetiological myth. Opposite 
the Sublician bridge, in the area consecrated to Vulcan, 


there stood an ancient statue of a lame, one-eyed man, 
erected traditionally to Horatius. In fact, however, it 
represented not the wounded Horatius but Vulcan (one- 
eyed as a sun god, and lame like the Greek Hephaestus, 
or rather because the primitive sculptor could not express 
the movement of the legs). The earliest allusion to the 
story is probably in a recently discovered passage of 
Callimachus' Aetia (Airfyntreis, ed. Norsa-Vitelli, v, 
26 ff.). 

G. De Sanctis, Riv. fil. 1935 {contra, G. Pasquali, Stud. Ital. 1939). 

P. T. 

HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS, Quintus (HORACE) 
was born on 8 Dec. 65 b.c. at Venusia in Apulia. His 
mother is nowhere mentioned. His father was a freed- 
man, probably of Italian stock, and as collector of dues 
had amassed sufficient money to purchase a small farm. 
Being a man of ambition, he refused to send his son to the 
local school and had him educated by Orbilius at Rome 
along with sons of knights and senators. When about 
twenty, H. removed to Athens for further study, but in 
autumn 44 joined Brutus' army as tribunus militwn. 
Returning to Rome 'with clipped wings? after Philippi 
(42), he found that his father was deadj and his fann 
confiscated. He therefore purchased the 'post of scriba 
quaestorius, and poverty, as he tells us, prove him to 
write verses. About this time he made the\acquaintance 
of Virgil and Varius, who secured him an introduction 
to Maecenas; and in 38 he was finally admitted to the 
circle of M.'a friends. I'his event not only marked the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship but was a turning- 
point in H.'s career. It introduced him to the society of 
the leading poers and statesmen of Rome; it won his 
sympathies for the cause, and later for the regime, of 
Augustus; and it freed him from financial worries and 
brought him, five years later, the gift of his beloved 
Sabine farm. Henceforth he devoted himself to the 
writing of poetry, declining Augustus' offer of a private 
secretaryship; and after Virgil’s death in 19 he was 
virtually a Poet Laureate. He died on 27 Nov. 8 B.C., 
only a few months after Maecenas. 

Horace was short and stout in appearance, of delicate 
health, and prematurely grey. In character he was inde- 
pendent, tactful, kindly, and sensitive. He never married. 

Works 

I* Epodes (iambi)', a collection of seventeen poems 
composed between 41 and 31 B.c. and published in 30. 
H. claims that in them he first introduced the Parian 
iambics of Archilochus to Latium (Epist. i. 19. 23-5): 
eleven employ a purely iambic metre (i-io, couplets of 
trimeter and dimeter; 17, trimeters throughout); the 
other six have various combinations of iambics and 
dactyls. The subject-matter is threefold : (a) Lampoons, 
especially on the witch Canidia (5 and 17). These are at 
times both coarse and bitter despite H.'s claim (loc. cit.) 
that he reproduced Archilochus' spirit and metres but 
not his themes and venomous invective. Perhaps his 
animosities were less personal than those of A., for he 
describes himself as a watch-dog of society (6). (ft) Poli- 
tical : I and 9 are connected with Actium, at which H. 
was apparently present. 16 expresses the disillusionment 
caused by the Perusine War in 41 B.c. and suggests that 
the Romans should migrate to the shores of Ocean where 
they will enjoy a new Golden Age. Virgil's 4th Eclogue 
is probably an answer to this Epode. (c) Erotic and 
miscellaneous: the love-poems (ii and 15) have some 
merit, and in 2 a Roman money-lender gives a charming 
eulogy of country-life. 

The Epodes are experimental and immature, but in 
parts (especially 13 and 16) show considerable poetical 
power. 

2. Satires. H. calls them satirae (miscellanies) or, 
jointly with the Epistles, (discourses). Hexameter 
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poems in two books; Book I (lo poems) was pub- 
lished c. 35 B.C., Book II (8 poems) c, 30 b.c. They are 
modelled on Lucilius and show the diversity of topics 
traditional in Roman satire. Some are homilies on con- 
duct, literature, and even gastronomy (2. 4) and legacy- 
hunting (2. 5): others are descriptions of various inci- 
dents, e.g. H.*8 journey to Brundisium (i. 5), his 
encounter with a bore (i. 9), Priapus and the witches 
(i. 8), Nasidienus’ dinner (2. 8). The following elements 
are noteworthy; (a) Autobiography; H. gives us many 
details about his early career — his debt to his father, his 
education, his relations with Maecenas, his life in town 
and country. There is also much frank self-revelation of 
character; like Lucilius, H. 'entrusted his secrets to his 
writings* (2. 1.30-4). (6) Moralizing; H. had acquired 
an early and lasting interest in practical ethics from his 
father (1.4. 105 ff.) ; and satire which, os successor to the 
Cynic diatribe (cf. Epist, 2. 2. 60), purveyed popular 
philosophy to the Roman world, gave this full scope, 
lie discourses on avarice, contentment, tolerance, etc., 
but does not profess any of the current creeds. In Book I 
he is, on the whole, Epicurean in sympathies and 
ridicules the Stoic paradoxes that all sins are equal and 
that the Wise Man is king (especially 3). Book 11 reveals 
the increasing appeal of Stoic earnestness: 3 and 7 are 
Stoic sermons on the madness and inconsistency of 
mankind, (r) Literary criticism (esp. i. 4 and 10; 2. i): 
II. discusses the nature of satire and distinguishes it 
from true poetry. He demands that the satirist should 
vary his tone, and declares that humour is a more effective 
weapon than sarcasm. Above all he insists on the neces- 
sity for finish, criticizes Lucilius for slovenliness, and 
defends the moderns against the ancients. 

Written in racy, conversational style, the Satires 
provide many vignettes of scenes and characters, and 
present a varied and intimate picture of contemporary 
life. Satire in the modem sense is rare; H.’s humour is 
genial, and is directed against types rather than indivi- 
duals, foibles rather than vices. Book I contains some 
very early work (e.g. 7, c. 43 B.c.) and is less finished, 
though livelier, than Book II; unlike the latter, it also 
prefers monologue to dialogue. With H. Roman satire 
first became great literature. 

3. Odes (Carmtna) : four books containing 103 lyrical 
poems varying in length from 8 to 80 lines and modelled 
chiefly on Sappho and Alcaeus. The commonest metres 
are Alcaics, Sapphics, and Asclcpiads, but there are 
occasional experiments in other metres {see lyric poetry, 
LATIN). Except in 4. 8 (probably spurious in part), the 
number of lines is always divisible by four. The Odes 
were written to be read and not sung, but a musical 
accompaniment is occasionally assumed as a literary 
convention. The poems are carefully arranged within 
their books to give variety of metre and subject-matter, 
but an exception is provided by the six Alcaic 'Roman 
Odes* (3. i-^) which naturally stand together. 

The Odes were published in two collections ; 

(1) Books I-III, 23 B.C., containing poems written 
from 31 onwards. H. apparently regards this as his 
greatest achievement. In the prologue he confesses his 
ambition to be ranked among 'lyric bards’ (i. i. 29-36); 
in the epilogue he proudly claims that he has completed 
his 'monumenlum acre perennius’ (3. 30). 

(2) Book IV, c, 13 B.C. This owed its inception to 
Augustus’ command that H. should celebrate the Alpine 
campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius in 15 B.c. Poems 4 
and 14 are devoted to this, and 5 and 15 extol Augustus’ 
government. These four official Odes are good of their 
kind ; the remainder show little loss of lyric power. 

Each Ode normally has (a) an addressee, e.g. Augustus, 
Lydia, Apollo, the Roman people, the ship of State, a 
wine-jar, the fountain of Bandusia ; (b) an occasion, real 
or imaginary, e.g. a great flood, Virgil’s departure for 


Greece, a banquet, a wintry day, the death of Quintilius, 
the defeat of Cleopatra. Within this framework there 
is an almost infinite variety of theme and treatment. 
The subjects range from love and wine to the greatness 
of Rome and the character of the ideal citizen. In some 
poems the tone is light and playful (e.g. i. 22, 2. 4, 3. 9); 
in others there is the high seriousness of the moralist, 
the patriot, and the 'priest of the Muses’ (e.g. i. 35, 
2. I, 3. 1-6 and 29, 4. 9). Many contain quick changes of 
mood, and perhaps the most typical of H.’s genius are 
those which contrast the beauty and permanence of 
Nature with the shortness of man’s life (i. 4, 2. 3, 4. 7). 
The incomparable grace, economy, and inevitability of 
H.’s language in the Odes and his complete success in 
'adapting Aeolian song to Italian measures* are universally 
recognized; but some of their charm is also due to his 
selection of beautiful material and to his skilful use of 
mythology and proper names. According to Quintilian 
(10. I. 96), he is practically the only Latin lyric poet 
worth reading, 

4. Carmen Saeculare: a Sapphic hymn to Apollo 
and Diana written by the command of Augustus for the 
Secular Games in 17 d.c. and sung by a chorus of 27 boys 
and 27 girls. 

5. Epistles I : nineteen familiar letters and an envoi, 
written in hexameters and published in 20 D.c. They are 
in essentials a development of the Satires^ and the scholi- 
asts comment on the similarity of metre, diction, and 
subjects. Some are personal, e.g. 4 comforting Tibullus; 
9 introducing Septimius to Tiberius; 7 tactfully inform- 
ing Maecenas that H. cannot resign his independence. 
One (19) rebuts charges of unoriginality in his Odes and 
defends his poetic ideals. The m^ority, however, are 
strongly philosophical in tone and contain genial reflec- 
tions and advice on life and conduct. In i H. states his 
position : though now a Stoic, now a Cyrenaic, he swears 
allegiance to no school, but seeks to work out his own rule 
of life. In this task he finds more help in Homer than 
in the professed philosophers (2). He concludes (6) that 
peace of mind depends on the attitude of will which 
refuses to set store by external goods ('nil admirari*). 
True happiness is within us; change of place avails 
nothing without change of heart (ii), but the simple life 
of the country approaches closely to the ideal of ‘living 
in harmony with nature’ (10; 14). Though he describes 
himself as 'Epicuri de gregc porcum’ (4. 16), his growing 
seriousness inclines him rather towards Stoicism (cf. 16). 

There is some justification for those who hold with 
Lehrs that 'the real H. is never found in his Odes' and 
that Epistles I is his greatest achievement. The Epistles 
gave full scope to his peculiar qualities — his sympathetic 
and penetrating outlook on life, his philosophy of modera- 
tion in all things, his humour which could laugh at him- 
self as well as others. His moral homilies are enlivened 
by anecdote and fable, and made palatable by confession 
of his own faults. As compared with the Satires, the 
Epistles show a greater mellowness and depth, and a more 
perfect command of the varied tones of the hexameter. 

6* Epistles n : two long letters in hexameters chiefly 
concerned with literary criticism, i, which is addressed 
to Augustus (c. 13 B.C.), upholds the standards of 
Augustan poetry against its detractors; describes the 
social function of poetry; enumerates the difficulties 
which confront a would-be writer of tragedy at Rome; 
and incidentally gives many interesting (if hardly pro- 
found) criticisms on the development of Roman poetry 
and the earlier Roman poets (Livius, Ennius, Plautus, 
etc.). 2 is to Florus, the young poet of Epist. i. 3, and 
was probably written between 20 and 17 B.c. After 
describing his education and early life, H. discusses style 
and the proper use of archaisms and neologisms. 

7* Ars Poetlca (Epistula ad Pisones) : a discussion of 
poetry in a long hexameter letter to a certain Piso and 
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his two young sons ('iuuenes’, Ars P. 24). If Piso be 
identified with Cn. Piso (cos. 23 b.c.)) its composition 
falls roughly between 23 and 20; if with L. Piso {cos, 
1 5 B.c.)f it belongs to the last few years of H.’s life. The 
second identification is supported by Porphyrion, who 
also states that the poem embodies the literary precepts 
of Neoptolemus of Parium (3rd c. b.c.) ; and it is perhaps 
significant that the writings of Philodemus from which 
we derive our knowledge of Neoptolemus were discovered 
in L. Piso's villa at Herculaneum. The title Ars Poetica, 
which first occurs in Quintilian (8. 3. 60), is misleading; 
the poem is not a systematic treatise but a series of rather 
desultory precepts, and its marked preoccupation with 
tragedy and the satyr-play seem to connect it with a 
deliberate attempt to revive Roman drama. Though H. 
may have owed to Neoptolemus many of his maxims 
and his general framework (poests, poema, poeta), most 
of the content is the fruit of his own experience. The 
chief topics are: artistic unity; style and vocabulary; 
metre and the genres; originality and imitation; the 
proper end of poetry ; genius and art ; the uselessness of 
mediocrity and the need for taking infinite pains. The 
Ars is the only piece of serious Latin criticism written 
by one who was also a great poet; and its literary 
influence, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, has been immense {see literary criticism, 
LATIN, para. 3). 

Augustus’ conviction that H.’s writings would be 
immortal (‘mansura perpctuo*) has been justified by time. 
He was, like Virgil, a school classic by a.d. ioo (Juv. 7. 
226) ; he was commented on by various ancient scholars 
(notably Acron and Porphyrion); and in modem times 
he has been repeatedly edited, imitated, and translated. 
His popularity springs from three principal sources: 
(i) He reveals his personality in his works (esp. SaL and 
Epist,) to a degree hardly paralleled in any other ancient 
poet; and his frankness, his tolerance, his sanity, his 
kindly humour tinged with melancholy make him some* 
how seem an intimate friend (cf. Pers. i. 116-17). (2) He 
displays, alike in his descriptions and his musings, a 
truthfulness to perennial human nature which gives 
them an abiding interest. Though lacking profundity of 
thought and intensity of passion, he is a shrewd critic 
of life on its ordinary levels, and as poet of the 'golden 
mean’ and of the average man he is perhaps unique. 
(3) His perfection of form gives charm even to his slighter 
pieces. Subtle in structure and 'sparing of his strength’, 
he prefers the allusive touch and swift transition to the 
painstaking elaboration which 'oppresses the weary ears’ 
{Sat. I. 10. 9-14). In his consummate mastery of metre 
and diction he illustrates the principles of Classicism and 
of the 'limae labor et mora’ which he preached ; and if 
many of his famous phrases are now hackneyed, it is 
because his 'curiosa felicitas’ gave perfect expression to 
the thought once and for all. See lyric poetry, latin, 
para. 5 
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HORATIUS BARBATUS, Marcus, see Valerius (z). 

HORNS OF CONSECRATION^ see religion 
(minoan-mycenaean), para. i. 

HOROLOGIUM, see clocks. 

HORSE AND CHARIOT RACES. Horse-racing 
was as popular in Greece and Rome as it is in our 
own country, but the horses were usually harnessed to 
chariots, two or four abreast, instead of having a rider 
on their back. In the four Panhellenic Festivals there 
were races both of driven and of ridden horses, and 
Pindar gives us the name of one race-horse, Pherenikos, 
belonging to Hieron of Syracuse, which won the race for 
single horses both at the Olympian and at the Pythian 
Games. This race, however, was only a sprint of under 
6 furlongs, and was held of far less importance than the 
four-horse chariot-race which was the chief event of the 
day. The Hippodrome was a long rectangle of about 
600 yards, with pillars at each end round which the 
horses turned. The chariots were light two-wheeled 
cars with a rail in front and at the sides ; the driver wore 
a long white robe girt at the waist, and iKld a whip in 
his right hand, the reins in his left. Tpe fields were 
large, forty teams sometimes starting, but the distance 
was twelve laps, nearly 9 miles, and as accidents at the 
turning-points were frequent it is probable that few 
teams finished. 

From the Greeks chariot-races passed on to the 
Romans, who found an ideal site for a race-course in the 
centre of Rome in the level space between the Palatine 
and Aventine liills. This Circus Maximus they gradually 
surrounded with permanent stands, which in the fourth 
century a.d. could hold over 200,000 spectators. Down 
the length of the course there ran a low wall — spina — 
ornamented with two obelisks, seven stone dolphins, and 
seven stone eggs. At one end were the twelve closed 
stalls — carceres — from which the chariots started when 
the presiding magistrate gave the signal; at the other 
was a wide semicircle where the chariots turned, the race 
being usually seven laps, and twenty-four races forming 
a full day’s programme. The chariots were drawn by 
two, three, or four horses, the most important horse 
being that in the left-hand traces. The driver wore a 
short tunic, with the reins fastened round his body and 
a knife in his girdle to cut them in case of need, together 
with a cap bearing the colour of the faction which he 
represented. These factions were a Roman develop- 
ment ; in Greece chariot-racing had been possible only for 
rich men, in Rome it passed into the hands of companies. 
There were four of these, distinguished by their colours, 
white, red, blue, and green, the last two of which 
gradually absorbed the others. The Roman onlooker 
displayed his favourite colour and betted on it, and the 
rivalry between the blues and the greens became so in- 
tense that at Constantinople it led to the famous Nika riot. 

Friediandcr, ii. 19-40. For other literature see athletics. 

F. A. W. 

HORSES. From the beginning of history two separate 
species of horse were known to the ancients. There was 
the primitive horse of Europe and Asia, an animal with 
ugly head, large joints, dun colour shading to white, tail 
set low on croup, bad-tempered, and driven with a bit. 
There was also the so-called Arab or blood horse, a 
different species from the European-Asiatic, developed 
in north Africa ; slightly built with small joints, fine head, 
tail set high, bay colour, often with white star on forehead 
and white bracelets on legs, skin blue-black, temper so 
gentle that it could be ridden with a nose-band only. 
These Libyan horses were used by the early kings of 
Egypt and by Solomon, and the best breeds known to 
the Greeks and Romans were the results of a cross 
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between them and the European stock. In Thessaly there 
was a good strain from which Alexander got the mounts 
for his cavalry; in Sicily there was another which won 
many prizes for the Sicilian tyrants at Olympia; the 
horses sent from Africa by Hasdrubal gave Hannibal 
his most effective arm against the Romans; and the 
Gallic black and grey cobs known as manni were found 
very serviceable as carriage horses. The ordinary 
Athenian horse was a poor creature, often both lazy and 
vicious, so that it is not surprising that the young 
Athenians did not usually ride for pleasure. The 
average price of horses seems to have averaged between 
20 and 50 pounds ; Bucephalus (q.v.) is said to have cost 
4,000. Horses were sometimes branded, either with letters 
sanpi and koppa or with devices such as a bull’s head. 

Xenophon, On Horaentanship; Vcrpil, Georgies 1. 72-208; W. 
Ridgeway, Origin and influence uj the Thoroughbred Horse (1905). 

F. A. W. 

HORTENSIUS (i), Quintus, was appointed dictator 
c. 287 B.C., despite his obscure descent, to reconcile the 
Orders after debts and usury had provoked the final 
secession of the plebs to the Janiculum. He carried a 
Lex Hortensia by which plehiscita were to be binding on 
the whole community and the Senate had to recognize 
such measures as legal before they were put to the 
plebeian assembly. Another Lex Hortensia (probably 
287) provided that lawsuits should take place on the 
nundinaet when the peasants, taking advantage of the 
country-holiday, came to Rome on business. 

Mommsen, Rbm. Slaatsr. 111“. 153, 372 f.; G. W. Dotaford, The 
Roman Assemblies (1Q09), 313 ff. ; K. Coata, La 'lex Hortensia de 
plebtsatu' (1912); V. Costanzi, Riv.fll. 1914. P. T. 

HORTENSIUS (2) HORTALUS, Quintus (114-50 
B.C.), was for many years the great forensic rival of 
Cicero; he first crossed swords with him in the trial of 
P. Quinctius (81 b.c.) and later in that of Verres, whom 
he defended. He was consul in 69 b.c., and as a staunch 
supporter of the supremacy of the Senate he opposed 
the proposals of Gabinius and Manilius (67 ; 66). Later 
he co-operated with Cicero in the defence of C. Rabirius 
(63), L. Murena (63), P. Sulla (62), L. Flaccus (59), and 
P. Sestius (56). In 57 he pressed the claims of the consul 
Lentulus to the Egyptian command, and in 52 he 
opposed the Lex Pompeia de vi. He married (i) Lutatia, 
daughter of Q, Catulus (q.v. 2), who bore a son 
Quintus (who was at first a Caesarian, but later helped 
Brutus and fell at Philippi), and (ii) Marcia, also wife of 
Cato Uticensis. 

Hortensius* fame rests mainly on his oratory; his 
infiuence is shown by the order of speaking in the Senate 
in 61, where he ranked fourth after Piso, Cicero, and 
Catulus. He was the leader of the ^Asianic’ school, 
which relied for its effect on florid ornament and verbal 
conceit. The rapid and high-pitched flow of his speeches 
was convincing, but easily degenerated into bombast 
(Cic. Brut. 228-30, 301-29). He was also a prominent 
art-collector (Pliny, HN 34. 48; 35. 130). J. M. C. 

HORUS} called Harpocratea (Horus the child) by the 
Greeks, was originally a god of lower Egypt. His 
characteristics and his unique qualities as they were 
known to the Greeks came almost entirely from his role 
in the myth of Osiris. The myth is given in a late, 
hellenized form by Plutarch in his essay concerning Isis 
and Osiris. After the murder of Osiris Isis gave birth to 
a son, Horus, who, after many trials, succeeded in 
punishing the wicked Set (Typhon). Egyptian mytho- 
logy dealt at length with the obstacles which the untried 
youth had to overcome, and, in later times, Horus the 
child drew the affections of the Greeks and Romans. 
There are a few dedications to Horus outside Egypt, 
and he is sometimes represented as a mounted warrior 
with the head of a hawk. In unnumbered instances, 


however, he appears as Harpocrates and is represented as 
a chubby infant with his finger held to his mouth. He is 
frequently represented within Egypt and outside as a 
baby being suckled by his mother Isis, less frequently 
as a youth with pomegranate or a child on a lotus flower. 
Harpocrates is usually found as a member of the cult of 
the Egyptian deities, along with Isis and Sarapis, his 
mother and father. Representations of him are almost 
innumerable, from rings and amulets to life-size statues 
of him as a youth. In his various forms he is at times 
identified with Heracles, Eros, and Apollo. 

A. Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); P. Roussel, Les Cultes 
igyptiena A Dilos (1^16); F. Cumont» Les Religions orientates dans 
le paganisme romatn (1929); G. Lafaye, Histoire du culte des 
divtnitds d*Alexandrie (1884); P. Perdrirct, Terres emtes de T^gypte 
grdco-romaine (1921); W. Weber, Die dgyptisch’griechuchen 
TerrakoUen 2 vols. (1914). T. A. R. 

HOSIDIUS GfiTA, see geta. 

HOSTIA, see Propertius. 

HOSTILIUS MANCINUSy Gaius, as consul (137 
B.c.) campaigned against Numantia. After several 
defeats he was surrounded with 20,000 men, but obtained 
peace through his quaestor, Ti. Gracchus. But the 
Senate, influenced by ScipioAemilianus, would not recog- 
nize the pact and delivered Mancinua as a scapegoat, 
bound and naked, to the enemy, who refused to accept 
him. A law restored to liim his civil rights. He was 
subsequently praetor again. A. M. 

IlOSTIUS, the epic poet, followed a well-established 
tradition in writing about a Roman war, the Bellum 
Histricum of 129 B.c. Perhaps he dealt with contem- 
porary events as Naevius and Ennius had. Scanty frag- 
ments survive. 

Morel, FPL 33 f. 

HOUSEHOLD WORSHIP, see worship, household. 

HOUSES (Greek). The ordinary Greek house of the 
classical period was modest in appearance and irregular 
in plan. The Hellenistic house which developed from 
it was more luxurious, but similar in essentials. The 
fundamental features were the andron (men’s room) and 
the gynaikon (women’s room). When possible these were 
approached through an aule (courtyard), often small in 
towns, probably larger in the country. In all but the 
humblest houses secondary rooms {thalamoi) for sleeping, 
storage, and other special uses were built along the sides 
of the aulcy which was often entirely surrounded except 
for a vestibule (thyroreion) inside the street door or 
recess (prothyron) outside it. Most of the room doors 
opened into the aule, and so did most of the windows 
(thyrides), though street windows were not rare. The 
plan-system was radial rather than axial; exact mirror 
symmetry of the whole plan about a major axis-line was 
exceptional even in Hellenistic times. The smaller sorts 
of unit were combined into a larger sort, the court sur- 
rounded by buildings, an inward-looking quadrangle, not 
necessarily rectangular, which could be fitted to all kinds 
of sites and, on occasion, doubled. The aule was the 
*hub’ of the plan ; shady and cool in summer, sheltered 
and sun-trapping in winter, it formed an invaluable 
overflow area, especially for women. In better-class 
houses loggias (exedrai) were formed by omitting the 
inner wall from one of the secondary rooms. Threshold 
areas, always favourite sitting-places, were sheltered by 
porch (prostas, pastas, parastas, prothyron) and colonnade 
(prostoa), which also protected the walls and rooms 
behind from damp and heat. In Hellenistic times these 
rooms and sheltered colonnade-walls were often decor- 
ated with brightly coloured frescoes ; as early as the fifth 
century a few Athenian houses had painted walls. 
Colonnades were at first restricted to one or two, or at 
most three sides of the aule, but in the third century the 
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complete perutylon begins to occur, a feature which in its 
more contracted form closely resembled the larger sorts 
of Roman cavaedium. Two-storied colonnades, like 
those used in the stoa and hypaethral temple-cell, were 
sometimes used in two-storied houses. 

2 * The palatial 'Greek House' of Vitruvius (q.v.) has 
two ^quadrangles', each with its own colonnaded aule 
and street door. The first, called gynaeconitis, contains all 
the more private and indispensable rooms and is, in fact, 
the house proper. 'I'he second, called andronitis, is a 
luxurious reception-suite for the men, with richly 
decorated peristylon surrounded by large dining-rooms 
{triclinia) opening externally on gardens, and by loggias 
(exedrae), and even libraries {bibliothecae) and picture- 
saloons (pinacothecae) ; small private suites (dining-room, 
bedroom, store) are provided for guests from abroad — 
an improvement on the earlier practice of bedding them 
in the porch or colonnade. Even in one-quadrangle 
houses there was some kind of gynaeconitis \ sometimes 
in an upper story, like the Homeric hyper dion. 

3* Upper stories were in common use from 6oo n.c. 
onwards. In Hellenistic times they were sometimes 
planned as independent 'flats* with front doors of ihcir 
own. Pitched roofs and flat terraces were both common. 
Latrines, slop-flushed and discharging into the gutter 
outside. Were sometimes placed near the street door. In 
large houses the entry might be flanked by a porter's 
lodge and stables. Gardens were fairly frequent at the 
back. Water-supply was from public fountains or pri- 
vate wells or underground rain-watcr-cisterns ; artificial 
lighting by torches and oil lamps; heating by escharai 
(hearths), internal and external, and anthrakia (chafing- 
dishes). Smoke escaped through smoke-holes {kapno^ 
dochat) and through doors and windows.* 

See also architecture, palaces, temples, towns. 

• Architectural terms were very loosely used by classical writers 
The meanings indicated above are the most usual ones. 

Vitruvius, De Architectura 6. 7; B. C. Rider, The Greek House; 
D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture xviii ; T. Homolle, 
etc.. Exploration archiologique de Ddlos, fasc. viii (1922 and 1924); 
T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene. H. W. K. 

HOUSES (Italian). Types. Two types of town-house 
coexisted in Italy. One type had as its main feature an 
atrium^ i.e. an unroofed or only partially roofed area with 
rooms round about, which were lighted from it and 
arranged along a central axis in a more or less stereotyped 
order (viz. the tablinum and its flanking rooms at one end, 
the alae separating the tablinum end from the rest, and 
small rooms on each of the sides and also flanking the 
door, which lay opposite the tablinum). The other was a 
combined shop and dwelling — a shop facing the street 
and living quarters either above or behind it. Atrium- 
houses, self-contained and secluded, were the homes of 
the well-to-do; shop-houses, usually placed one against 
another in rows, were the homes of humble artisans and 
shopkeepers. The former tended to be spacious and one- 
storied, the latter to be cramped and many-storied. 
Architecturally the two types of house developed more or 
less independently. 

2. Atrium-House. The origin of the atrium-housc is 
uncertain. The triple division of the tablinum and its 
flanking rooms is possibly related to the triple division 
of the cella of an Etruscan temple, and the whole house.« 
may derive from the Etruscans. I'he earliest extant 
examples are found at Pompeii, e.g. the Casa del Chirurgo 
(4th to 3rd centuries D.C.). T'his house, when first built, 
had no impluvium (a basin in the floor designed to catch 
rain-water). This feature is not found earlier than the 
second century, but thereafter became normal. In the 
absence of an impluvium, it is not known if the atrium of 
the Casa del Chirurgo was roofed. A century later this 
type of house had grown more imposing in size and design 
(e.g. Casa di Sallustio at Pompeii). The atrium had an 


impluvium, which implies that except for the compluvium 
(a rectangular opening in the centre of the roof) the area 
was roofed. The darkening of the atrium, which was 
a consequence of the roofing, was offset by large windows 
in the tablinum and adjoining rooms, which opened on 
a portico running round the outside wall and overlooking 
a garden. 'The rooms on the street-side were converted 
into shops, an innovation inspired by the plan of the 
shop-house. 

3* Shop-house. Shop-houses in their more complex 
forms were typical of large cities like Ostia and Rome. 
At least three types are known, viz. (i) a single row of 
shops facing the street, with living-quarters behind 01 
above. At Ostia in the late-Republican and early- 
imperial age such rows of shops reached an imposing 
dignity, having upper balconies or porticoes over the 
pavement of the street; (ii) a double row of shops built 
back to back; (iii) rows of shops surrounding a central 
area. The shops might face on the street or might be in 
a double series, one facing outwards, the other facing into 
the courtyard. In its most elaborate form (e.g. the Casa 
di Diana at Ostia) this type of dwelling formed a huge, 
many-storied insula. All three types can b^ seen at Ostia 
and in the t'orma Urbis Romae, and the firsthand the third 
at Pompeii also. \ 

4* Hybrid Types and Foreign Influence. The 
atrium-house and the shop-house were gradually modi- 
fied, partly through importations from the Greek and 
Hellenistic East, (a) As early as the third to second 
centuries B.c. at Pompeii (Casa di Sallustio) shop-houses 
were inserted in the fa9ade of the a^rii/m-house. From 
the first century b.c. onwards, when the use of brick-faced 
concrete became common and, owing to its solidity, 
made high buildings easier to construct, the growing 
popularity of these shops — with living-rooms above and 
often with external balconies and separate entrances 
from the street — made the afr/wm-house almost unrecog- 
nizable. {b) In the atrium-house the most striking 
Hellenistic importation was the use of a peristyle sur- 
rounding a courtyard, which either (i) was incorporated 
as an additional feature behind the atrium, or (ii) led to 
the insertion of rows of columns round the edge of the 
impluvium to support the roof, thus giving to the atrium 
the appearance of a small peristyle, or (iii) superseded 
the atrium altogether. 

5. In shop-houses Greek influence is apparent in type 
iii (e.g. Casa del Triclinio, Casa di Diana, Casa del 
Tempio Rotondo at Ostia). Behind facades of shops lies 
an open area with entrances from the street, surrounded 
by narrow corridors on several floors with rooms opening 
off them and on one side a large, high room, sometimes 
with two columns supporting the lintel. In these insidae 
the facades and the multiplicity of floors are Roman, the 
internal arrangement is Greek and can be paralleled at 
various times during the fifth to third centuries B.c. 
from the Palace at Vouni, from Olynthus, Priene, and 
Delos. 

6. In the first century a.d. the atrium-house fell out 
of use in towns. The shop-house, however, especially in 
the elaborate form of the insula, was typical of Imperial 
cities, and was destined to hand on many of its charac- 
teristics to the great palazzi of medieval Italy, and, 
tlirough them, to the modem world. See also villa. 
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HUNTING (Kvvr}y€(Tia, venatio) was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, but, except in Homeric times, not in 
a very sporting spirit. In Homer the animals hunted 
have a fair chance of escape and the hunter incurs a 
certain amount of danger, as Odysseus did when faced 
by the wild boar (Od. ig. 420-46). But in classical 
Greece the hunter ran little risk ; hunting, as Xenophon 
tells us, meant chiefly pursuing hares on foot, with dogs 
and nets placed to catch the quarry, which was then 
dispatched with a club. In hunting the roe deer nets 
were used and snares in the form of a wooden clog, which 
caught the deer’s foot and hindered its escape; another 
method was to catch a fawn and to entice the dam into 
the open — ‘that is the moment to set the hounds on and 
ply the javelins*. In hunting the wild- boar caution comes 
first: ‘Provide yourself with Indian, Cretan, Locrian, and 
Laconian hounds, boar-nets, javelins, spears, and cal- 
trops; also a company of hunters, for the task of cap- 
turing the beast is no light one.* The Romans followed 
the same methods ; but under the Empire the hunting of 
big game for the arena became an important business. 
(See VENATIONES, DOGS.) 

Xenophon, Cynegetiaa\ Oppian, Cynegetica; Ncrncsianua, 
Cynegeitcus. F. A. VV. 

HYACINTHUS, a pre-Hellenic god worshipped at 
Amyclac. In historical times his cult was subordinate 
to that of Apollo, and a story was told that he was a 
beautiful boy whom the god loved, killed accidentally 
with a discus (in one version Zephyrus, who was Apollo’s 
rival, blew the discus aside so that it struck Hyacinthus 
on the head), and mourned for, in token of which the 
flower of the same name, a sort of iris, sprang from the 
boy’s blood and is marked alal ('alas, alas!*; cf. aias i). 
But the ritual of the festival, the Ilyacinthia (Ath. 
139 d ff.), the representation in local art of Hyacinthus as 
bearded (Paus. 3.19. 4), the name of Artemis *YaKvvBo^ 
Tp 6 <l)os, and the pre-Greek -nth- of the name, all point 
to the truth. Various Dorian cities had months named 
after Hyacinthus. 

See Rose, Ilandbk, of Myth. 142, 160; Farnell, Cults iv. 125, 
264 IT., Hero-Cults^ 22, 27; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion^ 
485 IT, Machteld J. Mellink, Hyakinthos, diss. 1943. Chief ancient 
references, besides those already given: Nic. Ther. 902 S', and schul.; 
Apollod. 1. 16-17; 3* xib ; Palacphacus, 46 (47). H. J. R. 

HYADES CYdSeg, ‘the rainers’), a group of five stars in 
Taurus, so named because their acronychal rising and 
setting (respectively 17 Oct. and 12 Apr. according to 
Eudoxus) are at rainy times of the year ; absurdly called 
Suculae in Latin, as if from fe. Mythologically they 
were nurses of Dionysus (q.v. ; see Hyg. Fah, 182. 2 
and Rose ad loc.) ; but the story, which seems to go back 
to Pherecydes, is very confused in the forms which we 
have. Another account (Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 21 ; schol. 
//. 18. 486 ; Eustath. p. 1155. 45 ff.) is that they are sisters 
who cried themselves to death when their brother Hyas 
was killed hunting. II. J. R. 

HYDROSTATICS, see PHYSICS, para. 4. 

HYGIEIA (*YyUia), personified Health, usually said to 
be daughter of Asclepius (q.v.), and associated with him 
in cult. She is the most important of his attendants, 
having a cult at Titane (Paus. 2. 1 1 . 6), apparently almost 
as honoured as his. In the Hippocratic oath her name 
follows immediately on his and before that of Panacea 
(Kiihn, p. i), and Licymnius (fr. 4 Diehl) addresses her 
as ‘mother most high*, curiously, for she is usually said 
to be virgin. The word occurs also as a title of Athena 
(q.v.; Plut. Pericles, 13), earlier than the introduction of 
Aaclepius to Athens. H. J. R. 

HYGINUS (i), Gaius Julius; a Spaniard (according to 
another account,' an Alexandrian brought to Rome by 
Caesar), a freedman of Augustus, appointed by him 


librarian of the Palatine Library (Suet. Gram, 20). A 
pupil of Alexander Polyhistor, he was himself a teacher 
and was a friend of Ovid, who addresses him in Tr. 3.14. 
His writings, now lost, covered a wide range of scholar- 
ship : (a) a treatise De Agricultura, perhaps including the 
De Aptbus cited by Columella, who calls him ‘Virgil’s 
teacher* (x. i. 13); (6) a commentary on Virgil, cited by 
Gellius and Servius, apparently both exegetJeal and 
critical ; (c) historical and archaeological works — De 
familiis Troianis, De origine et situ urbium Italicarum, De 
vita rebusque illustrium virorum, exempla; (d) works on 
religion — De proprietatibus deorum, De dis penatibus. 

See H. Peter, HRRel.; Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Fragm. See also 
SCIIOLAILSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITV. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (2), gromattcus, of Trajan’s time ; author of 
treatises (i) on boundaries, (2) on types of land-tenure, 
(3) on land-disputes. He refers to another work not 
extant, a handbook of imperial land-regulations. A 
treatise De limitihus constituendis to which his name is 
attached is generally assigned to a later author. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (3). Two extant Latin works are attributed to 
a H. who cannot be identified with Augustus’ freedman 
or with the gromaticus. 

(a) Genealogiae, a handbook of mythology, compiled 
from Greek sources, probably in the second century a.d. 
Abbreviated, perhaps for school use, the work has 
suffered later accretions ; its absurdities are partly due to 
the compiler’s ignorance of Greek. The usual title 
Fahulae is due to the editio princeps of Micyllus (Basle, 
I535)» now the only authority for the text; the manu- 
script which he used is lost. See mythographers (ad fin,). 
Critical ed. : H. J. Rose, Leiden 1934. 

(b) A manual of astronomy, based on Greek sources, 

possibly by the same author. C. J. F. 

HYLAS. Theiodamas king of the Dryopcs attacked 
Heracles because the latter had seized and eaten one of 
his plough-oxen. After a desperate struggle in which even 
Deianira took part, Theiodamas was defeated and killed. 
Heracles spared his young son Hylas and made him his 
page. They went together on the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts (q.v., para. 2), till the landing at Cios. There Hylas 
went to fetch water, found a spring, and was pulled into 
the water by its nymphs, who w^ere in love with his 
beauty. Heracles stayed to look for him and the rest, 
after some discussion, went on without him ; cf. DIOSCURI. 
It would seem that this story connects with a local cus- 
tom, for Apollonius says (1354) that in his day the people 
of Cios still looked for Hylas. Ritual search for a deity, 
perhaps of vegetation, is not unfamiliar in the Greek 
world, see Athenaeus, 619 f (Bormos among the Marian- 
dyni), Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 118 (Britomartis). See 
Ap. Rhod. I. 1177 ff. and schol. ; Thcocr. 13. H. J. R, 

HYLLEIS, see DORIANS. 

HYLLUS, in mythology, eldest son of Heracles (q.v.) 
by Deianira (Soph. Track. 55, etc.) or Melite (schol. 
ibid. 54). See heraclidae. 

HYMEN AEUS. It was customary at Greek weddings 
to cry 'YyL7]V 'Yp.ivaC cS or 'Yfirjv ^Y^dvate (Ar. Pax. 
i334ff. ; Catull. 61. 4, etc. ; 62. 5, etc.). Rightly or wrongly, 
this was understood as an invocation of a being called 
Hymen or Ilymenaeus, and various stories were invented 
of him, all to the effect that he was a very handsome young 
man who either married happily or had something 
happen to him on his wedding-day. See Sauer in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

HYMNS. A vfLvos is any metrical address to a god, 
originally sung. The word is of doubtful origin, possibly 
non-Greek. It occurs once in Homer (Od. 8. 429), and 
a choral hymn to Apollo is described in II. 1. 472-4. 
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Hesiod speaks of winning a prize for a vfivos ( Op. 65 1 ff.). 
Hymns were both lyric and hexametric, and Callim. 
Lav, Pall, may be based on earlier elegiac models. 
Although all choral lyric poetry seems religious in origin* 
and hymns were written by the well-known early lyrists 
(e.g. Alcaeus), the hexameter was in antiquity considered 
the earlier form. (Cf. esp. Pausanias, who knows of 
Olen* Pamphus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Homer as 
hymn-writers.) The content was usually an accumu- 
lation of names and epithets of the god (suggesting an 
original element of magical compulsion), and recitd of 
his deeds, followed by a short prayer. Hymns written 
to invoke a local god on special occasions must have 
existed from very early times. An example survives in 
the Elean invocation of Dionysus (Diehl. Anth Lyr. Gr, 
ii, p. 206). Hexametric hymns mentioned by Pausanias 
have the same local and ritual nature, and were sometimes 
written for private mystical groups, e.g. the Lycomid 
genos (Paus. 9. 30. 12). The Homeric Hymns (8th to 6th 
cc. ; see epic poetry, creek, para. 5) are literary rather 
than devotional, and the myth is the chief feature. The 
ascription to Homer suggests the aristocratic epic tradi- 
tion, and they were probably delivered in competition by 
professional rhapsodes at festivals (cf. Hymn. Horn. Ven. 
(vi) 19). Geographically they are widely scattered. Lyric 
hymns tended to displace the hexametric (cf. Pindar’s 
’’Yfivoi and /Zatave^, and in the sphere of cult the paean 
to Asclepius found in four copies, J. U. Powell, Collec- 
tanea Alexandrtna, 137 f.), but the hexameter survived 
for purposes of cult. (For ritual hymns in the classical 
period sec also F. Adami in Jahrb.f. cL Phil. Suppl. xxvi 
(1901), 215 ff.) Hymns were sung at Symposia (Plato, 
Symp. 176 a), as — according to his accusers — was Aris- 
totle’s paean in honour of Hermeias (Diehl l*. i. 1 17-19; 
for its htcrary genre sec C. M. Bowra in CQ xxxii (1938), 
182 if.). The Hellenistic period provides the elegiac 
hymns of Callimachus and many cult-hymns from 
inscriptions, e.g. the paean of Isyllus to Apollo and 
Asclepius (Wilamowitz, I. von Epidauros, 1886; cf. 
J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, Netv Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature (1921), 46 f.). Some found at 
Delphi have musical notation, a valuable addition to the 
scanty evidence for Greek music. Epigraphical material 
increases in the Graeco-Roman age, especially from Asia 
Minor, telling, e.g., of guilds of vp.vwooi and their per- 
formances. The Palaikastro hymn to the Cretan 2 ^U 8 , 
with interesting magical element (Diehl ii. 279 f.), is 
recorded in a copy made not earlier than a.d. zoo, but 
reproduces a Hellenistic or earlier composition. In a 
series of pregnant prose sentences, which were reworked 
by later writers into hexametric and iambic form, the 
goddess Isis recounts her own virtues (W. Peek, Der 
Isis-Hytnnos von Andros und verwandte Texte, 1930), 
illustrating the age’s craving for revelation. From Im- 
perial times we have the prose hymns of Aristides, the 
directions of the rhetorician Menander for the writing 
of such compositions, and the hexametric hymns of 
‘Orpheus’ (ed. £. Abel, 1885), syncretistic and with a 
flavour of popular Stoicism, which were almost certainly 
written for a cult-society on the coast of Asia Minor 
(O. Kem in Hermes xlvi (1911), 431 IT.). 

From Cleanthes onwards appears the philosophico- 
religious hymn, beloved of the Neoplatonists. Finally 
the growth of superstition brought back the magical 
hymn in elaborate forms. 

R. WQn»ch i.v. 'Hymnos* in PW\ E. Norden, Affnastoi Theo$ 
(1913), and, for early Roman hymns, Aia altrtimischen Priesterbtichern 
ftoig, including, pp. 271 ff., a diacuasion of the PalaiJcastro hymn). 

W. K. C. G. 

HYPERBOLUS (d. 4x1 b.c.), Athenian demagogue of 
humble origin. During the Archidamian War he was a 
prominent member of the radical war-party and became 
its leader after the death of Cleon. In 417 an ostracism 
was held by which Hyperbolus expected to secure the 


removal of Alcibiadea or Nidas, but they secretly allied 
against him, and he was himself ostradzed. He went to 
Samos, where he was murdered by oli^rchical revolu- 
tionaries. He is condemned by Thucydides in unusually 
violent terms (8. 73) ; but, since he was the constant butt 
of comic poets, his influence must have been considerable. 

H. D. W. 

HYPERBOREANS. A legendary race of Apollo- 
worshippers living in the far North, highly revered by 
the Greeks. (Earliest mention is Hymn. Horn, Bacch, 
28-9; for their blessed existence see esp. Pind, Pyth. 10.) 
In Delphic legend Apollo spent the winter months with 
the H. Offerings from them arrived at the Delian shrine 
(Hdt. 4. 33), not brought by the H. themselves (a myth 
gives the aition for this), but passed ‘from city to city* 
until brought to Delos by the men of Tenos. ‘The Greek 
stages arc given carefully, but the Northern ones are 
unknown’ (How and Wells). The name has been vari- 
ously interpreted as ‘beyond the North wind’, ‘beyond 
the mountains’, and ‘carriers round or over* (cf. the 
rr€p(l>€p€€St officials at Delos, Hdt. loc. cit.). W. K. C. G. 

Various historical substrata to the legend of the Hyper- 
boreans have been sought by modem scholars. Some 
have suggested that the line of stations by which the 
offerings of the Hyperboreans reached Delos was an 
actual trade route for amber in Herodotus’ day. But no 
finds of amber have been made on this route, and we 
know from Callimachus that the offerings were ears of 
wheat (Del. 283-4). A more plausible theory is that the 
wheat was sent as first-fruits to Apollo by some lost 
Greek colony in the comlands of the lower Danube 
(C. T. Seltman, CQ 1928, 155). But the route by which 
the offerings travelled cannot be traced back beyond 
Epirus; their place of origin must remain conjectural. 

M. C. 

HYPERIDES CYnepelBrjg) (389-332 B.c.), son of 
Glaucippus, an Athenian of good family, shared the 
political views of his contemporary Lycurgus. At first 
a professional speech- writer, he made a name later as a 
prosecutor in public trials. In 360 he impeached the 
general Autocles on a charge of treason, and in 343 
prosecuted Philocrates. As a delegate to the Amphi- 
ctionic Council he staunchly supported the policy of 
Demosthenes. After Chaeronea he proposed extreme 
measures, including the manumission of slaves, for the 
public safety, and w'as impeached by Demades for 
illegality. Shortly before this he had proposed a decree 
to honour Demosthenes, but later he was one of the 
prosecutors of Demosthenes in the affair of Harpalus 
(q.v.), 324 B.c. After the death of Alexander, H. was 
chiefly responsible for the Lamian War, and pronounced 
the funeral oration on the Athenian dead. The general 
Leosthenes, who was among the fallen, was his personal 
friend, and the speech deals mainly with him. After the 
battle of Crannon, Anti pater demanded that H., together 
with Demosthenes and others of the war-party, should 
be surrendered to him. H. was arrested and put to 
death (322). 

Works. Except for a few fragments H.’s work was 
unknown to the modem world until 1847. Between that 
year and 1892 papyri ivere discovered containing several 
of his speeches, in whole or in part. The speech Against 
Athenogenes gives an interesting picture of Athenian life. 
It concerns an. attempt to invalidate a contract made for 
the purchase of slaves. In the Lycophron (fragments) a 
cavalry commander is impeached for a mord offence* 
In the Philippides H. charges Philippides with making an 
illegal proposal. For Euxenippus: a hill in the territory 
of Oropus, restored to Athens by Philip, was assigned to 
two Athenian tribes, but the question was raised whether 
it was already sacred to Amphiaraus. ‘ Euxenippus and 
two others spent a night in the shrine of the hero in the 
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HYPODOCHMIUS, see metre, creek, III (7). 


hope that he^ might appear and tell them the truth. One 
PolyeuctuB impeached Euxenippus for giving a false 
report of the vision; Lycurgus prosecuted and H. de- 
fended. Against (fragments) was delivered in 

the trial of Demosthenes in connexion with the Harpalus 
scandal. For the Funeral Oration see epitaphios. 

Hyperides was a pupil of Isocrates, whose influence 
may be traced in the exalted style of the Epitaphios, but 
in general tone he is more akin to Lysias. He borrowed 
words end phrases from Comedy, thus bringing his 
language into touch with the speech of everyday life. 
Linguistically his speeches have been studied in relation 
to the rise of the Koivrj, [Longinus] On the Sublime 
draws attention to his wit, his suavity and persuasiveness, 
his tact and good taste. He can be sarcastic and severe 
without becoming offensive ; his reproof often takes the 
form of humorous banter. He speaks with respect of his 
adversaries, and avoids scurrilous abuse. Ancient opinion 
ranked him second only to Demosthenes as an orator. 

For a<ineral biblioffraphy tee attic orators. I'ext: O.C.T. 
(Kenyon, 1907); Teubner (Jensen, 1917). Text and translation; 
Colin (Bud^). Special studies: L. Gromaka, De Sermone Ilyperifiit 
(1927); V. PohJc, Die Sprache det H. in thren lieziehungen zur Koine 
(1920). Index: H. Keinhold (in Teubner text). J. F. D. 

HYPERION9 a Titan, husband of his sister Theia and 
father by her of the Sun, Moon, and Dawn (Hes. Theog. 
371 ff., cf. 134 f.). Often the name is used as an epithet 
of the Sun himself, as Od. 12. 133. 

HYPNOS, the god of sleep in Greek mythology. H. is 
fatherless, son of Nyx and brother of Thanatos (Hes. 
Theog. 21 1, 756). According to Hesiod he lives in the 
underworld and never sees the sun, but in contrast to 
his brother he comes softly and is sweet for men. In 
Homer, however, H. lives on Lemnos and gets from Hera 
the Charis Pasithea as wife. He is human at first, but 
changes into a bird of the night before he makes Zeus 
fall asleep {II. 14. 231 ff.). Throughout antiquity H. was 
usually thought of as a winged youth who touches the 
foreheads of the tired with a branch or pours sleep- 
inducing liquid from a horn (Verg. Aen. 5. 854). Mytlis 
about H. arc few: he helps to bury Sarpedon (//. 16. 672) 
and is said to have fallen in love with Endymion whom 
he made to sleep with open eyes (Ath. 13. 564 c). He had a 
cult in Troczen (Paus. 2. 31. 3). In art, H. carried by 
Nyx was shown on the chest of Cypselus ; on vases, H, 
and Thanatos carry Memnon, Sarpedon, and human 
warriors to the grave. A beautiful Hellenistic statue 
known through several copies shows H. gliding over the 
ground and pouring sleep-bringing liquid from his horn. 

B. Sauer in Roachcr, Lex. s.v. ; Paus. ed. Frazer, iii, 600; H. 
Schrader, tVinckelmanmprogramm Berlin 1926: E. PoCtier, *£tude 
•ur lea l^cythea blanca’, Bibl. £c. Franp. xxx (1883). G. M. A. H. 

HYPOCAUST (viroKavarov, hypocaustum), a raised 
floor heated from below by a hamace (i^oKavot;), a 
device applied c. 100 B.c. to baths (Val. Max. 9. i, i; 
Pliny, HN 9. 168) and occurring also in private houses 
by the time of Vitruvius (5. 10), During the first century 
A.D. box-tiles (tubuli) were introduced into walls and roof, 
permitting the development of Roman bathing from the 
simple Greek sweat-bath (laconicum) to an elaborately 
graded system (Celsus, Med. i. 4; 2. 17). Heat was 
conveyed by radiation, the floors being carried upon 
many thin pillars, while walls were continuously jacketed. 
The furnace might also carry hot-water boilers (ahena, 
Vitr. 5. 10). A second type, the channelled hypocaust, 
employed charcoal to heat large masses of masonry 
intersected by channels, and warmed the room above by 
air introduced through the heated channels (Pliny, 

2. 17. 23). While Pliny *8 Italian villa boasted few hypo- 
causta, they were common in colder lands for heating 
living-rooms (‘diaetarum hypocaustarum’, Dig. 32. i. 55). 

See Mecdoneld, Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot, hdii, ; G. Fuech, 
Vber Hypakataten-HeiMutigen und mUtelalieHiche 
Ugto). I. A. R. 


HYPORCHEMA9 see DANCING. 

HYPOTHECA) see security. 

hypothesis (Greek), (i) Prefixed to plays. Very 
few Greek plays lack a hypothesis, and some have several. 
Many hypotheses are in iambics; Soph. OC III is in 
elegiacs. The word strictly means ‘subject*, and some 
hypotheses give no more than a rdsumd, sometimes very 
brief, of the plot. In others we find further information 
of the kind to be met with in a modem introduction. 
Points regularly mentioned are the date and scene of 
the play, the composition of the chorus and identity of the 
prologist, the names of the other prize-winners and 
the other plays produced simultaneously by the author ; 
occasionally also the name of the choregus or the 
principal actor. The treatment of the legend by other 
authors, especially dramatists, is often touched on ; also, 
particularly in the case of comedies, the historical back- 
ground, sometimes the intention or moral of the play 
(Soph. Aj., exposure of the dangers of ambition; Ar. 
Ach., pacifism ; Ran. IV, okottos rov rrapovros bpafiaros). 
Attention is called to points of interest about the produc- 
tion of plays (btatTKcirq of Clouds^ repetition of Frogs, 
posthumous production of OC, Plutus the last play 
produced in Ar.'s own name), and to incidents in the 
authors' lives (Soph, a demesman of Colonus, and elected 
general on the strength of the Ant.). Titles and names 
of characters are explained ( O T, Lys., Pint.). There is a 
good deal of literary criticism. Sometimes a play is 
simply styled ‘good’ (OC BavfjLaarov bpdpia). The 
Andromache is 'second-class’, though certain passages 
are commended. Alcestis and Orestes ‘approximate to 
satyric drama and comedy*. The Phoenissae is ‘painful 
{nepiiraOrj^ dyav), has a lot of characters, and is full of 
fine yvwfiai', there are fine stage effects, but parts arc 
patched on inorganically.* The Orestes 'acts well, but all 
the characters except Pylades are bad*. We Icam why the 
prologist in the Ajax has to be Athena, and why Electra 
in the Orestes sits at her brother's feet, not his head. 

The date and authorship of these hypotheses have been 
much debated. Two are assigned by the copyists to late 
authors (OC IV, Ran. Ill), Ale. I (by the copyist of the 
Lauren tian MS.) to Dicaearchus, many to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. Dicaearchus is said to have written 
hypotheses to Sophocles and Euripides, and d Jpa/ifui- 
TiKos (presumably Ar. Byz.) to have based his hypo- 
theses on the Pinakes of Callimachus. The metrical 
hypotheses to OT and many comedies of Aristophanes 
ascribed to Ar. Byz. are almost certainly to be considered 
spurious on grounds of versification and diction. But 
many of the prose hypotheses to tragedies and comedies 
— including some not bearing his name — ^may be wholly 
or partly his work. (KOrte holds that Synunachus is the 
source of the hypotheses to Aristophanes’ comedies.) 

Cohn in PW ii. 998-^; K5rte, Hermes xxxix (1904), 48 1-98 (on 
the hyp. to Cratinus' Dionysalexandros^ contained in a papyrua of the 
late 2nd c. A.D.); Achelia, Philol. Ixxii-ixxiii (1913-14). 

(2) Hypotheses to the speeches of Demosthenes, 
written by Libanius for the proconsul Montius, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Demosthenes. 

(3) A particular case propounded for discussion in 
rhetorical schools, contrasted with a general question 
{Biaisi) discussed in dialectical schools. The distinction 
is, however, not always observed. 

H. Thom, Die Thesis (193a), 61-2. 

(4) See MIMUS. J. D. D. 

For Hypothesis in Latin Literature, see argumentum. 

HYPSAEUS, see plautius (a). 

HYPSICLES of Alexandria (second half of 2nd c. B.c.) 
is known aa the author of 'Book xiv* added to Euclid's 
Elements (see Heiberg, Eudidis opera omnia v. 2-36)1 
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which has some interesting propositions regarding the 
regular dodecahedron and icosahedron inscribed in one 
sphere. He gave also a definition of a polygonal number 
quoted by Diophantus (i. 470), He was the reputed 
author of the ^Ava^opiKost on the times taken by signs 
of the zodiac to rise, in different conditions (ed. Manitius, 
Dresden, 1888); the tract may be only a clumsy repro- 
duction of an original work. We find in it the first 
occurrence in Greek of the division of the zodiac circle 
into 360 degrees. It distinguishes the ‘time degree* 
(fioipa ;^owic7;) from the 'degree in space* (fiotpa 
TO'mta]). T. H. 

HYPSICRATES (probably ist c. b.c.), historian, may 
be identified with the grammarian H5rpsicrates of Amisus ; 
he may have served Caesar, who freed Amisus in 47 B.C., 
as Theophanes served Pompey. His work was perhaps 
rather a history of the times than a local chronicle or 
IlovTiKd, and was possibly Strabo’s source for Bosporan 
affairs. 

FGrH ii, B, p. 923; BD, p. 618. A. H. McD. 

HYPSIPYLE. The women of Lemnos having neglected 
the rites of Aphrodite, the goddess plagued them with a 
foul odour. Their husbands left them in disgust and took 
to themselves concubines from Thrace; whereat the 
women planned to murder all the males on the island. 
The massacre was successful; but Hypsipyle, daughter 
of King Thoas the son of Dionysus, hid her father and 
managed to convey him out of the country. She governed 
Lemnos and received the Argonauts (q.v.) when they 
came. She and her women now mated with them (nothing 
more is heard of Aphrodite's curse), and Hypsipyle 
had two sons {see euneos) by Jason. Some time after 
their departure she was captured by pirates and sold to 


Lycurgus king of Nemea, whose wife employed her as 
nurse to her child Opheltes or Archemorus. For the 
sequel, see adrastus. 

Authorities: Euripides, flyps. \ Apollonius Rhodius i. 609 ff., and 
achol. there; Statius, Theh. 4. 715 ff.; 5. a8ff.; ApoUod. t. 114 f.; 
3. 64 f.; Hyginus, Fab. 15; 74. H. J. R. 

HYPSISTOS was, like Hypatos, a not uncommon title 
in Greece of Zeus as the supreme god, or as a mountain 
or sky god ; it was popular in Macedonia. Theos H. seems 
generally to have been an unofficial synonym for Zeus H. 
In the Orient H. was applied under the Empire to various 
native gods of Asia Minor and to the local Baals of Syria, 
many of whom were mountain divinities. Numerous 
bilingual inscriptions of Palmyra equate Zeus H. and the 
anonymous god ‘whose name is blessed forever*. This 
cult was pagan but shows clear signs of Jewish influence 
(H. Seyrig, £tudes syriennes (1934-8), i. 98 f. == Syria 
^933» 249!.). The epithet is frequent in Hellenistic 
Judaism, and hcllenized Jews and Gentile sympathizers 
could meet in a common cult of Theos H., as at Gor- 
gippia and Tanais. A Jewish background appears also 
in dedications and prayers for vengeance to Theos H. at 
Delos. But except where Jewish influence is indicated, 
its presence need not be assumed, and in general the 
term implies only a tendency to exalt one god to a pre- 
eminent position. 

A. B. Cook, Zeus ii, Appendix B; C. Roberta, T. C. Skeat, A. D. 
Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1936. F. R. W. 

HYRCANIAN SEA, see Caspian sea. 

HYRCANUS, see jews, para, a* 

HYRIEUS, see ORION. 


I 

For Greek and Latin proper names whose standard English form begins with J, such as JanuSy Jasorty JavolmuSy 

JaxarteSy Julius, Juno, Jupiter, see under J. 


lACCHUS {"laKyos). A minor deity (r^ff ArjpL-qrpos 
Salfiova, Strabo, 10. 3, 10) associated with the Eleusinian 
deities and probably in origin a personification of the 
ritual cry Iclkx^ d) laKye (Ar. Frogs 316); cf. Hymenaeus 
(q.v,). *rhe deity, the song of which these words appar- 
ently formed the refrain, and the day (Boedromion 19) 
on which his image was fetched to Athens from Elcusis 
with other holy things were all called by the same name, 
Ar. op. cit. 320, Hesychius s.v. ^IaKxo^\ cf, mysteries, 
PROCESSION. lacchus was variously said to be the son of 
Demeter, of Persephone, and of Dionysus, or the consort 
of Demeter (refs, in HOfer, see below) ; in art he is seen 
torch in hand (cf. Ar. op. cit. 340 ff.) conducting the 
mystics, Deubner, plate 5. i (pinax of Ninnion). But, 
owing to the resemblance between his name and BaKxos, 
the title of Dionysus, he is often identified with the 
latter, not only in literature (e.g. Eur. Cyc. 69, Verg. 
G. i. 166. Strabo, loc. cit.), but to some slight extent in 
cult; at the Lenaea, when the daduchus said ‘Invoke the 
god* the congregation answered '‘lanxe ttAovto- 

hora (Schol. on Ar. op. cit. 479). In Italy he was on 
occasion identified with Liber (q.v.), as in the temple of 
Ceres on the Aventine, where Ceres Liber and Libera arc 
Demeter lacchus and Korc. 

L. Deubner, Attache Feste (1932)1 PP- 73 “ 4 ; HCfer in Roschcr*® 
Lexikon, s.v. *iakchos’. H. J. R. 

lACULUM, see arms and armour, roman. 


lALMENUS, in mythology, son of Ares and Astyoche; 
leader, with his brother Ascalaphus, of the contingent 
from Aspledon and Orchomenus at Troy {Iliad 2. 5 1 1 ff.). 

lAMBELEGUS, see METRE, GREEK, III (15). 

IAMBIC POETRY, GREEK. The word of 

unknown but probably Asiatic origin, is first used by 
Archilochus (fr. 20) and seems to refer to his own satirical 
verse written in the iambic metre. It is possible that 
he was not the first so to use it, since Aristotle {Poet. 4) 
regards the Homeric Margites as the first work in which 
it appeared. He considers that its use for such purposes 
as satire and ridicule was due to its nearness to common 
speech. Archilochus* debt to the Margites may be seen 
in his use of a line from it (fr. 103), but he certainly 
developed iambic satire in his own way and used it 
especially to portray his own likes and dislikes. So, too, 
he used iambic epodes and the trochaic tetrameter for 
similar purposes. He probably influenced Semonides of 
Amorgos, who used the simple iambic trimeter, and 
seems both to have shown less personal spite and to have 
been more dependent on traditional fables than Archi- 
lochus was. Hipponax, however, follows the Archi- 
lochean tradition in giving full vent to his hatreds and in 
using everyday language. His chief innovation was the 
substitution of the okol^cjv for the true iambic, but this 
did not alter his essential ■imilarity to Archilochus. 
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Satirical iambica were also written in the sixth century by 
Anacreon, though his fundamental good nature does not 
seem to have left him except in his lines on Artemon 
(fr. 54) which are not strictly iambic in metre, though 
their temper is violently satirical. These poets all belong 
to Ionia, and iambic verse, as they practised it, was 
characteristic of free Ionian life. Elsewhere it took rather 
different forms. In Syracuse the lafi^iarai were a choir 
who carried phalli in honour of Dionysus (Ath. 18 1 c) 
and may have sung abusive songs, while the use of 
trochaics by Epicharmus in his early dramatic pieces 
indicates that he may have owed something to this tradi- 
tion, while it must be to him and his kind that Attic 
comedy owed its use of iambic and trochaic verse. In 
Athens the iambic and trochaic measures were used from 
about 600 B.c. by Solon to answer his critics and justify 
his political decisions. He shows little rancour or abuse, 
and his temper is quite unlike that of the Ionian iambic 
poets, but he probably owed the form to them. It was 
the best means available for personal controversy, and 
that, no doubt, was why he used it. His example does 
not seem to have inspired many followers in Athens, and 
though such work is attributed to Euenus of Paros, its 
real influence is to be seen in Comedy. A possible 
follower of Solon is Chrysogonus {fl. 408 B.c.), whose 
poem IloXLrcLa was WTongly ascribed to Epicharmus 
(Ath. 648 d). 

In the Hellenistic age the satirical iambic was revived 
with some success. Some oddities appeared, like Cas- 
torion’s Hymn to Pan^ in which each dipody in the 
trimeter ended with the end of a word (Ath. 454 f), and 
the riddles attributed to Panarces( Diehl, Anth.Lyr. Graec. 
i. 3, p. 70), but the traditional use may be seen in Alcaeus 
of Messene's political diatribes against Philip of Macedon 
(Euseb. Praep, Evang, 10. 3, 23) and the philosophical 
invectives of Tirnon of Phlius, Heraclides Ponticus, and 
Hermeias of Curion. In this kind the most important 
practitioner was Callimachus, who wrote iambic, choli- 
amhic, and trochaic verses in the character of a new 
Hipponax, into whose mouth some of the verses are put. 
But he is less bitter than his predecessor, and the remains 
indicate that his Iambi were quite mild and humorous, 
with plentiful fables and discursions on varied topics. 
He seems to have widened the scope of topics for which 
the iambic metre was used, and his influence may be 
seen on Cercidas, whose scazons deal with topics of 
popular morality and make fun of pretentious specula- 
tions, and on Phoenix of Colophon, who wrote on such 
diiTcrent matters as Ninus and the song of beggars in 
Rhodes. More primitive were the versses of Sotades, 
which belong essentially to this tradition and were famous 
for tlie scurrility and impropriety of their abuse. A new 
turn was given to iambic verse by Mcnippus of Gadara, 
who is best known through Varro’s Latin adaptations 
and wrote criticisms of all manner of men and things, 
set his situations in fantastic backgrounds, and mixed 
verse with prose. In the Roman period iambic verse was 
put to new uses, some of them instructive, as when 
'Sc>innus’ wrote his geography, Diodotus about plants, 
and Simylus about literature. 

Texts; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec, \ J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
iambus (Locb). C. M. B, 

IAMBIC POETRY, LATIN. The use of iambic 
metres for personal invective and the censure of contem- 
poraries is not widespread in Latin poetry, where the 
spirit of Archilochus and Hipponax is most often enshrined 
in Phalaecean hcndecasyllabics and elegiac couplets (cf. 
Catullus, Ovid’s /few, and Martial). The iambic senarius 
of the Republican dramatists (cf. mbtrb, Latin) was, 
indeed, used occasionally for non-scenic purposes, as by 
Pacuvius and others for epitaphs and by Volcadus 
Sedigitus for literary criticism ; yet Lucihus (like Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal) preferred the dactylic hexameter 


for satire and included senarii in his 28th and 29th books 
only. In the first half of the first century b.c. Cn. Matius 
introduced the scazon (limping iambic) in his mimiambi 
(in imitatiqn of Herodas), and LaevJus in his Erotopaegnia 
experimented with iambic dimeters, scazons, hendeca- 
syllabics, and other metres ; Varro also achieved a mastery 
of the iambic trimeter in his Menippeae, The scazon 
found some favour with Catullus, Cinna, Calvus, and 
Bibaculua; and of the eight poems of Catullus in this 
metre, all except no. 31 contain some personal criticism 
or abuse. Horace avoids the metre, but it occurs twice 
in the Appendix Vergiliana {CataL 2 and 5, both critical 
of rhetores) and occasionally in the salacious Priapea. 
Martial was not strongly attracted to the metre, though 
he employed it in seventy-seven of his poems with 
epigrammatic effect. The iambic trimeter appears in 
Catullus in three poems only — nos. 4 (not scurrilous), 
29, and 52; and when (in hendecasyllabic poems: nos. 
36, 40, 54, and frag, i) he mentions his ‘iambi*, he 
probably has in mind the critical spirit of his attacks 
rather than the exact metres (trimeter or scazon) in which 
a few of them were made. Horace’s claim {Epist. i. 19. 
23) to have been the first to introduce Parii (= Archi- 
lochean) iambi into Latin is therefore not unjustified; 
for all his Epodes (in which abuse, friendship, moralizing, 
and patriotism provide the themes) have iambic elements 
used in the manner of Archilochus; in nos. 1-10 the 
couplets consist of a trimeter followed by a dimeter, 
11-16 show iambic and dactylic elements variously com- 
bined into couplets, and 17 is entirely in trimeters. In 
this type of poetry Horace had no real successor. In the 
App. Verg. three poems (Catal. 6, 10, and 12) are 
in trimeters and one (no. 13) in iambic couplets; all 
except no. 10 (a parody of Catullus 4) are vituperative. 
In the first century a.d, Phaedrus used iambics for his 
fables; but his ‘trimeters’ (like those of the maxims of 
the mimographer Publilius Syrus, ist c. B.c.) admit 
spondees in the 2nd and 4th feet and so are nearer to the 
dramatic senarius than to the stricter forms employed 
by Horace. Seneca, who in his tragedies uses elegant 
trimeters in the dialogue and some dimeters in the lyric 
parts, is far removed from the spirit of the ta/ipoj; 
Martial, who might have made powerful use of iambics, 
almost entirely neglects the dimeter and trimeter; and 
the apotheosis of the iambic metres (especially the 
dimeter) is found in Christian poets such as Prudentius 
(Cathemerinon and Peristephanon) and the author of 
‘Veni creator spiritus’. 

Texts of minor authors and fragmenta in; £. Baehrens, PLM; 
W. Morel, FPL', F. Buchcler, Camdna Lat. Epigraphica (in A. 
Riese'a Anthologia Latina), J. F. M. 

lAMBLlCHUS (i)C^. r. a.d. 160), bom in Syria, wrote 
a Greek novel called the Bahyloniaca or Rhodanes and 
Sinonis, An abstract by Photius and a few fragments 
preserved by Suidas suggest that while it was less probable 
in incident and more discursive than the extant novels, 
it shared their general characteristics. See also novel, 
GREEK. 

Text: R. Hcrcher, £>ofia Scriptores Graeci i (Teubner). 

R. M. R* 

lAMBLICHUS (2) (probably c. a.d. 250-1:. 325), Neo- 
platonist philosopher, bom at Chalcis in Coele Syria, 
studied under Porphyry in Rome or Sicily; later he 
founded his own school in Syria (? at Apamea). Extant 
writings: (i) /Tept tov IlvdavopiKoy jStou (Vit. Pyth.)\ 
Aoyog irpoTpcrtriKOs ctff il>tAOGO(f>lay (Protrept,) ; and 
three treatises on mathematics (see bibliography: the 
authorship of dcoA. dpiOfi. is disputed). These five 
formed part of a semi-popular encyclopaedia of Pytha- 
goreanism. Protrepticus is a catena of extracts from earlier 
writers, and valuable as a source-book. (2) The 'Reply 
of Abammon to Porphyry’s hetter to Anebo\ a defence 
of ritualistic magic, generally known as De mysteriis^ is 
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attributed in our best manuscript to lambbchus, on the 
authority of a lost work of Proclus. The ascription, which 
Zeller doubted, is probably right (C. Rasche, De L libri 
. . . mysU auctore, 1911). Though ill-written and 
philosophicaUy worthless, the book is a curious guide to 
the superstitions of its age. lamblichus’ lost writings 
include a FIcpl (excerpts preserved in Stobaeus) ; 

a Ilepl Oediv, used by Macrobius and Julian ; an elaborate 
exposition of 'Chaldaean* theology; and a number of 
highly tendentious commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, 
much quoted by Proclus. 

lamblichus' extant works arc superfidal; but his 
successors credit him with important contributions to 
the architecture of the Neoplatonic system. On the other 
hand, he corrupted Plotinus’ teaching by introducing 
theosophical fantasies from alien sources ; and his 
tendency is to substitute magic for mysticism, B€ovpyLa 
for the Plotinian dewpia. 

Trxts: Vlt. Pyth., L. Deubner (1937); Protrept., H. Pistelli 
fi 888 );^/ 7 €plr^S' Koivij^ fiaBrjfiamcrjs N. Feata (1891); Eis 
Nikouaxov dpLdfi'^iKTjv ciaayaiyij, H. Piatelli (1894)* 
rrjs apifft^rjTucijs, V. de Falco (1922); Da myat., G. Parthcy (1857), 
Germ, trans. and comm. Th. Hopfncr (1922). 

Ideas and Influence : K. Pracchtcr in Genethliakon Robert (igio), 
108 ff.; J. Bidez, Rev. Et. Gr. 1919; E. R. Dodda, Produs' Elements 
of Theology (1933), zix ff.; PW ix. 645 ff. Cf. bibliography under 
NEOPLATONISM. E. R. D. 

lAMUS, legendary son, by Apollo, of Evadnc (q.v. i). 
She bore him while alone and left him in a bed of (?) 
gillyflowers (ta, hardly violets, for they were yellow and 
red, Pindar, Ol. 6. 55). Aepytus, her guardian, learning 
at Delphi what had happened, had the baby searched for, 
and found that he had been fed with honey by serpents. 
From the flowers he was called lamus. Coming to young 
manhood, he prayed to Poseidon and Apollo, and the 
latter bade him go to Olympia ; there he became a prophet 
and ancestor of the clan of the lamidae, which continued 
at Olympia well into the third century a.d. (L. Wcniger, 
ARWxvm (1915). 53 ff ). H. J. R. 

lAPETUS, in mythologN% son of Earth and Heaven, 
father by Clymene the Oceanid of Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus, Atlas, and Menoetius (Hes. Theog. 134, 507 ff.). 
His name yields no plausible Greek etymology, and it is 
far from unlikely that it is to be connected with that of 
Japhet son of Noah, both probably going back to some 
very old figure of Asianic mythology, variously handled 
by Greek and Hebrew tradition. H. J. R. 

lAPYGES, see messapii. 

lAFYGIA) the name given by the Greeks to Calabria 
(q.v.). 

lARBASy see dido. 

lASUSi lASIUS. These names seem to be etymo- 
logically identical, are perpetually confused, and occa- 
sionally are confounded with lasion, Demetcr’s lover 
{see dardanus, demeter). Apart from Dardanus’ brother, 
they are borne by a number of persons, all totally 
insignificant and uninteresting, e.g. two early kings of 
Argos, Arcadian and also Boeotian heroes, etc.; list 
given by H 5 fer in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 88-9. H. J. R. 

IBERIA, (i) one of the ancient names for Spain (q.v.); 
(2) the name of the mountain-girt land (roughly coinci- 
dent with mod. Georgia) south of the Caucasus, north-east 
of Armenia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Its 
chief river was the Cyrus {Kur), The Greeks, after 
Pompey’s exploration in 65 b.c., knew four entrance- 
passes : from Colchis by Scharapani ; from the north by 
the Caucasian Gates {Darial Pass); from Albania by 
Derbent Pass ; from Armenia through Kars. The people, 
organized in four classes (chiefs, priests, fighter-tillers. 


slaves), were subject probably to Persia and certainly to 
Mithridates VI. They were not included in the Roman 
Empire except occasionally as 'clients’. 

Strabo II. 49i-2f 497» 500-1, 528; Ptol. Geog. 5. 9. 27 ff.; 8, 18. 
2; 19. I. 5. £, H. W. 

mVCEAN, see METRE, GREEK, III (5). 

IBYCUSy son of Phytius, of Rhegium, lyric poet of the 
sixth century B.c., whose floruit is given by Suidas as 
564-561 B.c. and by Eusebius-Jerome as 536-533 B.c. He 
seems to have begun by writing lyrical narratives in the 
style of Stesichorus, and fragments indicate that he told 
of the Funeral Games of Pelias (Ath. 4. 172 d), the Sack 
of Troy (fr. 16), and the Calydonian boar-hunt (fr. 28), 
He also wrote about Ortygia (fr. 21) and told Sicilian 
stories (Ael. N A 6.51). He left Sicily because, it was said, 
he refused to become a tyrant (Diogenian. i. 207) and 
went to Samos, where he worked at the court of Poly- 
crates (Suid. s.v. "IpvKos). To this period may belong 
his most striking fragments, notably those about love 
when he is getting old (frs. 6 and 7), and the lines to 
Euryalus. POxy, 3 has been attributed to him, since it 
mentions Polycrates, but the attribution is uncertain. 
If it is his, it is more probably concerned with the tyrant’s 
son than with the tyrant himself, and seems to be a 
playful leave-taking of his earlier manner for the erotic 
poetry in favour at Samos. His works were collected in 
seven books and seem to have consisted largely of choral 
poems, of which some were encomia, and personal love- 
songs, written in a great variety of metres. He has a rich 
and brilliant style, a vivid imagination, a great capacity 
for describing the emotions, especially love, and a real 
love of nature (frs. 9, x i, 13, 21). He is said to have been 
killed by robbers, who were brought to justice by birds 
who saw the murder (Plut. Garr, 14; Antip. Sid. ap. 
Anth. Pal, 7. 745), and was buried at Rhegium (Ant/t, 
Pal. 7. 714). 

Text; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graer. ii, pp. 48-60. 

Criticism; U. von Wilamowitz-MocllcndoriT, Sappho umi Simoni^ 
dcs (1913), 121-8; C. M. Uowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 248-83. 

C. M. B. 

ICARIAN SEA, tee AEGEAN SEA. 

ICARIUS or ICARUS (but the latter name is usually 
that of Daedalus’ son (see Daedalus)), in mythology, (i) 
an Athenian who received Dionysus hospitably when he 
came to Attica, and was given the vine. He made wine 
and gave some to his neighbours, who on feeling the 
effects concluded that they were poisoned and killed 
him. His daughter Erigone was guided by their dog 
Maera to his body and hanged herself for grief. In 
memory of her the festival of the Aiora was instituted, 
in which swinging played a part, and Aristaeus propiti- 
ated the shade of Icarius; in consequence, a pestilence 
on Ceos which had followed their reception of the 
murderers of Icarius ceased. Icarius bec^e the con- 
stellation Bootes; Erigone, Virgo; the dog, Canicula 
(Procyon). See schol. II. 22. 29; Hyginus, Fab, 130 
and Rose ad loc. ; Poet. Astr. 2. 4. (2) Father of Penelope 
(q.v.; Od. i. 329 and often). Tyndareus induced him 
to give Penelope to Odysseus in return for the latter’s 
good advice to make Helen’s wooers take the oath (see 
HELEN). Icarius tried to induce them to remain with him 
in Lacedaemon, but, on the choice being left to her, she 
indicated that^he would follow her husband to Ithaca 
(Apollod. 3. 132; Paus. 3. 20. 10). H. J. R. 

ICILIUS, Lucius, a plebeian hero, betrothed to Ver- 
ginia and leader of the second secession, has little claim 
to historical existence, but the Lex Icilia de Aventino 
puhlicando (traditionally dated 456 B.c.), the text of 
which was still preserved in Augustus’ time in the 
Aventine temple of Diana (Dion. Hal, 10. 32. 4)^ is 
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induputably a genuine document of c. 450. The law 
provided allotments on the Aventine to the plebs either 
as agricultural or (very probably) as building land. It 
was later attributed to Icilius merely because of his 
renown as a popular hero. P. T. 

ICTINUS {ji. after 450 b.c.), a Greek architect. His 
best-known work was the Parthenon (q.v.), in which he 
was assisted by Phidias and Callicrates (qq.v.), and about 
which, according to Vitruvius (7 praef,), he and a certain 
Caipion wrote a book, since lost. According to Pausaniaa 
(8. 41), he was the architect of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Bassae, which was noted for beauty in its 
day and, like the Parthenon, had several unusual features 
(see BAS8AE). According to Vitruvius (7 praef.)^ Ictinus 
also rebuilt the Telesterion at Eleusis on a greatly 
enlarged scale. H. W. R. 

ICTISf probably St. MUhaeVs Mt. by Penzance. Dio- 
dorus (5. 2Z. 2, 4) records that the people of Belerium 
(Lmid*s End) brought tin in wagons at ebb-tide to the 
adjacent island Ictis. Pliny (4. 104 from Timaeus) puts 
Ictis six days* sail inwards from Britain, perhaps confusing 
it with Vectis (IsU of Wight) or the Scillies. E. H. W. 

IDAEAN DACTYLS (AaKTvXoi *IBaloi), literally the 
Fingers of Ida, but whether the Phrygian or the Cretan 
Ida and whether their name refers to craftsmanship, 
dwarfish size, or sometlung else, the ancients were in 
doubt. The oldest mention surviving is in the Phoronis^ 
up. Bchol. ApoU. Rhod. 1 . 11 29, which says they were 
called Celmis, Damnameneus, and Acmon, that they 
were big and powerful, wizard, servants of ‘Adresteia 
of the mountains*, presumably the same as Cybele or 
Rhea, Phrygians, and inventors of smithcraft. But 
Apollonius (ibid.) says they were Cretans, sons of a 
nymph Anchiale, who grasped handfuls of dust in her 
birthpains, or (^e language is ambiguous) produced 
them by throwing handfuls of dust. More and divergent 
accounts of them in the schol., ibid., and still more col- 
lected by Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1156 ff.; von Sybel in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, a.v. *Daktyloi*. For their dwarfish 
size cf. Paus. 8. 31. 3, and for their connexion with 
Heracles see heracles. See also magic, para. 4. H. J. R. 

IDAEUS, 'connected with Ida*, and so (a) a title of 
Zeus (Iliad 16. 605 (Trojan) and on Cretan coins and 
(usually in a dialect form) inscriptions) ; (b) a stock name 
for sundry little-known Trojans or Cretans (list in Stoll 
in Roschcr’s Lexikon ii. 95). (c) Magic name for a finger, 
perhaps the index (PMG iv. 455). H. J. R. 

1DAS» in mythology, son of Apharcus and brother of 
Lynccus, He was 'the strongest of men’ (Iliad 9. 558), 
and drew his bow against Apollo (ibid.). The reason, 
according to later authorities (Chest of Cypselus in Paus. 
5. 18. 2; Apollod, I. 6o“i), was that after he had won 
his bride Marpessa from her father Euenus, son of Ares 
(add Bacchylides 19), Apollo in turn carried her off; Idas 
fought him and Zeus made peace by giving Marpessa 
her choice between them; she preferred Idas. He was 
one of the Argonauts (q.v. ; Ap. Rhod. x. 152 and often), 
valiant but hot-tempered. He also took part in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Apollod. i. 67), as was natural, 
for Meleager (q.v.) was his son-in-law (//. 9. 556). 
Though his final encounter with the Dioscuri (q.v.) is 
variously told, Pindar (Nem. 10. 60) makes Idas kill 
Castor, while Lynceus, whose sight was pretcrnaturally 
shaip, looks out for the approach of the twins. H. J. R, 

IDMONy 'the knowing one*, name of several skilful 
persona, especially a seer, son of Apollo or Abas (Ap. 
Rhod. I. 139 ff. and schol.), who accompanied the 
Arfionauti (q.v.) although he foreknew he would not 
mum alive (ibid, and 2. 815 ff ) ; be was killed by a boar 
tn the coun^ of the Msriandym. H. J, R. 

4HS 


IDOMENEUS (i), in mythology, leader of the Cretan 
contingent before Troy (Iliad 2. 645); of distinguished 
valour although older than most of the warriors (13. 
210 ff., 361 ff.). He was of Minos* race and one of Helen's 
suitors (Hesiod, fr. 96. 16 ff. Rzach). The story of Home- 
comer's Vow (Stith Thompson, S241) is told of him 
(Servius on Aen. 3. 121) ; in a storm he vowed to sacrifice 
to Poseidon the first thing which met him on his return. 
This was his son ; fulfilling or trying to fulfil the vow he 
was forced to leave Crete for Italy because a pestilence 
broke out. H. J, R. 

IDOMENEUS (2) (e. 325--C. 270 b.c.), biographer and 
politician of Lampsacus, and friend of Epicurus (cf. 
Usener, Epicurea, frs. 128-38). 

Works (FHG ii. 489-94). (i) Ilepl twv EtoKpariKuiu 
(Di(^. Laert. 2. 20) : fragments on the Socradc Aeschines. 
(2) Ilepl brjfiayayywv in at least two books ; fragments in 
Plutarch and Athenaeus concern leading Athenian poli- 
ticians. (3) *IaTopla TOiv Kara EapLoBpaKrjv^ cf. Suidas 
s.v. Tdomencus*. Following the Peripatetic, anecdotal 
method, I. reproduced much unreliable scandal, perhaps 
attacking politicians whose ideas he disliked; after 
Hermippus he was not used. F. W. W. 

IDUMAEA. The Edomites, pushed westwards by the 
Nabataeans, occupied the arid country (henceforth 
known as Idumaea) south of Judaea in the fourth century 
B.c. They were conquered and forcibly converted to 
Judaism by John Hyreanus (see JEWS), but detached from 
Judaea and organized as the two cities of Adora and 
Marisa (both prominent commercial towns since the 
3rd c. B.c.) by Pomp>ey in 63 B.c. Idumaea was granted 
to Herod in 40 and became a toparchy of his kingdom. 
Early in his reign an Idumaean noble, Costobar, tried 
to revive the national cult of Kose, but the mass of the 
people were fanatical adherents to the Jewish faith. 

A. H. M. J. 

IDYLL, see pastoral poetry, creek. 

IGUVINE TABLETS, see tabulae iguvinae. 

ELIAS LATINA (Homerus Latinus)y a version of the 
Iliad in 1,070 hexameters. The ascription of the work 
(entitled merely 'Homerus’) to Silius Italicus on the 
grounds of two acrostics is untenable ; but the author may 
be a Baebius Italicus. The allusion to the Julian house 
in 899 ff. precludes a date of authorship later than a.d. 
68. Though important for its perpetuation of the Iliad 
during centuries ignorant of Greek, the work is in general 
a meagre epitome devoid of artistic merit, characterized 
by free and uneven treatment, a straightforward style 
thickly embellished with Virgiiian and Ovidian echoes, 
and careful versification. 

Texts: F. Vollmcr, PLM ii*. 3 (1913); F. PlcMU (1883). Cf. 
J. Tolkiehfi, Homer u. die rdmische Poesie, 1900. A. H.-W. 

ILIAS PARVA, see epic cycle. 

DLIONA CIXtovri), in mythology, eldest daughter of 
Priam and Hecabe (qq.v., Verg. Aen. i. 653-4). Wife of 
Polymestor (see hecuba), she saved the life of Polydorus 
by passing him off as her son, Polymestor thus murdering 
his own child (Hyginus, Fab. 109, cf. Pacuvius, frs. of 
lUona), H. J. R. 

ILIU PERSIS, see epic cycle. 

ILIUM, an Aeolian foundation, established in seventh 
century b.c. on the site of ancient Troy. Its importance 
derived from the famous temple of Athena (visited by 
Xerxes and Alexander), the centre, from tl^ fourth cen- 
tury onwards, of a rel^^ous synedrion. Tne landing of 
Livius Salinator (190) inaugurated cordial relations with 
Rome (though Ilium was sacked by Fimbria's unruly 
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troops in 85) ; and the emperors followed Julius Caesar’s 
example in patronizing Ilium and its temple, because of 
the legend that the founders of Rome were of Trojan 
origin. 

A. BrUckner, in DSrpfeld's Troia und Ilion (1902), ii. 549. 

D. E. W. W. 

ILLYRICUM, the territory of the Indo-European 
Illyrians, was a geographical notion of varying extent. 
According to the Greeks Illyricum was bounded by the 
Adriatic, the Eastern Alps, the Danube, the Shar-Dagh, 
and the Ceraunian Mountains. In the sixth and following 
centuries the coast was partly colonized by the Greeks, 
who may have been attracted by the mines of the interior. 
But the difficulty of access to the inland and the reputa- 
tion of the natives for piracy retarded the opening up 
of the country. The great number of independent tribes 
delayed the formation of a national kingdom until the 
third century B.C., when in the south the kingdom of 
Scodra arose. Against this the Romans fought in the 
First and Second Illyrian Wars (229-228, 219 B.c.), for 
they then considered the Adriatic their sphere of interest. 
In 167 B.C., after the defeat of Genthius, Illyricum (sc. 
regnttm) was divided into three parts under Roman con- 
trol. As the Roman conquest, especially of the Dalma- 
tians, progressed, so Illyricum became a more clearly 
defined geographical expression, the southern districts 
together with Apollonia and Dyrrhachium being allotted 
to Macedonia in 148-147. First administered by consuls 
from Italy, later (since Sulla ?) Illyricum was connected 
either with Macedonia (cf. the governorship of M. 
Brutus) or with Gallia Cisalpina (cf. Caesar’s governor- 
ship). In the Civil War some tribes surrendered to Caesar 
in 46, but soon fighting was renewed (see dalmatia). It 
was finally subdued by Octavian in the Illyrian War 
(35-33), in which first the lapudes and Pannonii and later 
the Dalmatians were conquered (cf, N. Vulid, JfRS 
1934, 163 ff.). In 27 B.c. Illyricum became a senatorial 
province, but was put under imperial administration 
again (? 11 B.C.), no doubt because of the operations 
against the Pannonii which had begun in 13. The sub- 
dued tribes were added to Illyricum, which thus was 
extended to the Danube and was reorganized in 1 1 b.c. 
(A list of the legates between 8 b.c. and a.d. 6 is given 
by R. Syme, JRS 1934, 130.) After or even during the 
Pannonian-Illyrian revolt (a.d. 6-9), which was repressed 
by Tiberius, Pannonia was disconnected from Illyricum, 
the remaining part of Illyricum sometimes being called 
superior provincia Illyricum, till later the name ’Dalmatia’ 
(q.v.) prevailed, whereas Illyricum meant the great 
customs-area of the portorium Illyricum covering Raetia, 
Noricum, Dalmatia, Pannoniae, Moesiae, and Dacia (cf. 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverto. ii*. 273 ; i*. 295 f. ; M. 
Rostovtzeff, Geschichte der Staatspacht in der rbm, 
Kais€rzeit(igo^), 393 f. ; Ruggiero, l.c. inf. 25 ff.). From 
the tiiiie of Diocletian Illyricum denoted two dioceses, 
namely Illyricum orientale or dioecesis Moesiarum, and 
Illyricum occidentale or dioecesis Pannoniarum. 

Vulid, PW, 0.V. *IlJyricum’ ; Flusa, PW Suppl. v, a.v. 'lUyrioi*. 
Patsch, Sits. Wien, 214 i (19:12); 215 iii (1933). Ruggiero, Dis. 
Epigr. iv/i (1924), 20 ff.; J. M. F. May, JRS 1946, 48®. R. L. Beau- 
mont, JHS 1936, 159 on Greek colonisation, influence, and trade 
in Illyricum before the fourth century B.c. J. V. Antwerp F'ine.y/?^ 
2936, 24 ff. on Che early Roman wars. F. A. W. S. 

1 LUS» in mythology, (i) son of Dardanus (q.v.; 
Apollod. 3. 140). (2) Hia grand-nephew, son of Tros and 
father of Laomedon (qq.v.). He founded Ilium, being 
guided to the site by a cow (cf. cadmus) and received 
the Palladium from heaven (ibid. 141-3). 

U^iAGlNES, the death-masks of distinguished ancestors 
at Rome, where the ius itnaginum belonged to families 
numbering curule magistrates among ffieir forebears. 
These masks, of wax or more durable material, were kept 
in cupboards in the alaz of a Roman house, and on the 


death of a similarly qualified member of the family they 
were worn by actors in the funeral procession. The 
custom originated in magical observance, but acquired 
an ethical and later a social significance. Outside Italy 
death-masks occur in the shaft graves of Mycenae and 
occasionally throughout classical Greece. 

Polybius 6. 53. Annie Zadolu-Jitta, Ancestral Portraiture in Rome 
(Amsterdam, 1932). F. N. P. 

UVIAGINES, see also signa militaria. 

IMBREX, see licinius. 

Il^iMORTALITY, see afteb-life. 

IMMUNITAS. Under the Roman Republic exemption 
from taxation was granted to the States of the Italian 
Confederacy and to the few provincial cities possessing 
a treaty or lihertas. There is some doubt as to whether 
tribes and kings with whom Rome concluded treaties 
possessed immunitasi probably the practice varied. 
Possibly before the end of the Republic, and certainly 
in the Principate, liber tas did not involve immunitas, 
which was regarded as a separate privilege that could be 
granted to communities or to individuals (Suet. Aug. 40). 
Many ’free’ cities normally paid tribute under the em- 
perors (Tac. Ann. 2. 47; 12. 63). When Nero gave libertas 
to the cities of Greece he explicitly granted dvcio^oia 
as well (SIG. 814). The most important Gallic tribes 
were termed foederata or libera^ and they certainly paid 
taxes. Immunitas might be granted (usually for a ^ed 
period) to cities of any type. Provincial coloniae and 
municipia were not necessarily immunes. The most 
valuable form of immunity was the ius Italicum, which 
exempted a community from the payment of the tributum 
soli as well as the tributum capitis. It is probable that 
immunitas of the ordinary type exempted only from the 
latter (Dig. 50. 8. 7). G. II. S- 

IMPERATOR (auToicpdroip), a generic title for Roman 
commanders, became a special title of honour. After a 
victory the general was saluted imperator by his soldiers. 
He assumed the title after his name until the end of his 
magistracy or until his triumph. Sometimes the Senate 
seems to have given or confirmed the title. The origin 
of this form of honour is unknown, but some religious 
meaning is possible (cf. the formula luppiter imperator)^ 
The first certainly attested imperator is L. Aemilius 
Paullus in 189 B.c., as the evidence about Scipio Africanus 
is uncertain. The title was assumed especially by pro- 
consuls and gained new importance through Sulla before 
he was appointed dictator. The increasing influence of 
the army in the late Republic made imperator the symbol 
of the military authority. Pompey emphasized that he 
was saluted imperator more than once. Caesar first used 
tlie title permanently, but it is doubtful whether in 45 
B.c. he received from the Senate a hereditary title of 
imperator (as Dio Cass. 43. 44. 2 states). Agrippa in 38 B.c. 
refused a triumph for victories won under Octavian *8 
superior command and established the rule that the 
princeps should assume the salutations and the triumphs 
of his legates. Henceforth, apparently, Octavian used 
imperator as praenomen (imperator Caesar, not Caesar 
imperator), perhaps intending to emphasize the personal 
and family value of the title. Thus the title came to 
denote the supreme power and was commonly used in 
this sense. ]But, officially, Otho was the first who imi- 
tated Augustus. Vespasian definitively converted the 
name imperator into a praenomen of the princeps. The 
formula imperator Caesar was sometimes extended to 
members of the family of the princeps who were associated 
with him in power. (Dn the death of a princeps, or during 
a rebellion, the salutatio of a general as an imperator by an 
army indicated that he was the candidate of that body 
to the imperial dignity. 
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The uae of the praenomen did not suppress the old 
usage of imperator after the name. After a victory the 
emperor registered the salutatio imperatciria after his 
name (e.g.: Imp. Caesar . . . Traianus . . . imp. VI). 
From the second half of the third century the emperor 
was deemed to receive a salutatio every year. The 
number of the salutations became practically identical 
with the number of the years of the reign. 

Theoretically, governors of senatorial provinces, 
having their own auspicia, could assume the title of 
imperator. But the last instance of such a salutatio is that 
of Junius Blaesus, proconsul of Africa in a.d. zz (Tac. 
Ann. 3. 74), 

D. McFayden, The Hiitory of the Title Imperator under the Roman 
Empire(V.S.A. 1920);^. A. Levi, Riv. Fit. 1972, 207; G. De Sanctis, 
Studi in onore di S, ^cobono (193a), ii. 57; J. Carcopino, Pointtde 
vue sur I'imp^rialisme romain (i934)» **7: J- Stroux, Die Antike 1937, 
197; H. Neseelhauf, Klio 1937, 306; A. v. Prcmcrstein, Vom Werden 
und Wesen det Prinaipats (x937), *45; E- Pctcraon, ‘Christua ala 
Imperator', in Zeuge der Wahrheit 1937, 54; M. Grant, From 
Jmperium to Aucioritas (1946). A. M. 

IMPERIUM was the supreme administrative power, 
involving command in war and the interpretation and 
execution of law (including the infliction of the death 
penalty), which belonged at Rome to the kings and, after 
their expulsion, to consuls, military tribunes with consular 
power (from 445-367 b.c.), praetors, dictators, and masters 
of the horse. It was held later in the Republic by members 
of certain commissions (e.g. boards for the distribution 
of land, Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 28) and by proconsuls and 
propraetors, who were either ex-magistrates or privati, 
on whom a special command had been conferred. Its 
application was increasingly restricted; first, when two 
consuls replaced the king, by the principle of collegium. 
Secondly, by the Leges Valeriae^ traditionally assigned to 
509, 449, and 300 B.C., and the Leges Porciae^ probably of 
the second century B.C., magistrates were not allowed to 
execute Roman citizens at Rome without trial, a prisoner 
at Rome having the ius provocandi ad populwn. This 
right of appeal was extended, probably by convention 
and not by legal enactment, to Roman citizens on service 
with the armies and in the provinces (A. H. J. Greenidge, 
The Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time (1901), 410 iT.; 
CR 1896, 225-33; 1897, 437-40, against J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law (1912), 

i. 1 15 if.). Thirdly, the imperium of pro-magistrates both 
legally and conventionally, and of magistrates by con- 
vention, was restricted to the bounds of their provinciae 
(see further provincia). Imperium needed ratification by 
a lex curiata — a convention which persisted to the end of 
the Republic (Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 26; Fam. i. 9. 25). To 
a pro-magistrate or a privatus cum imperio, imperium was 
granted for a year at a time, or until his commission was 
achieved. Grants of imperium for a specified term of 
several years occur only at the end of the Republic, the 
earliest being the grant of imperium to Pompey for three 
years by the Lex Gabinia of 67 b.c. 

2. Octavian held imperium, pro praetore and later as 
consul in 43 b.c., as triumvir from 42 to 33 b.c., and as 
consul in 31-23 b.c. When in 27 b.c. he was given the 
administration of a large number of provinces and their 
armies for ten years, he was given imperium for their 
government. In 23 b.c., when he resigned the consul- 
ship, his constitutional power rested on the tr^unicia 
potestas and on the imperium, which was imperium pro- 
considare tnaius (so K. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman 
History (1910), 283 ff.. and most historians, against 
Pelham, Essays ofi Roman History (i9ii)» 65-71, who 
thought it was imperium consulare). By virtue of this 
right Augustus was entitled in an emergency to interfere 
in the public provinces, as is proved conclusively by the 
Cyrene Edict«( 7 J ?5 1927. 34 - 8. 42 ff. : cf- D>o Cass. 53 - 
3Z. 5 and Ulpian in Digat i. 16. 8); he was also by 
special dispensation allowed to exercise his tmpertum 


from within the city of Rome (Dio Cass. l.c.). Imperium 
was granted to him for ten-year periods in 27 and 8 b.c. 
and A.D. 3 and 13, and for five-year periods in 18 and 
13 B.c. It was voted to succee^ng emperors at their 
accession by the Senate (Dessau, ILS 229, at Nero's 
accession), though the senatorial decree was probably 
ratified formally by a lex curiata (Gaius, Inst. i. 5, ‘lex 
de imperio*). The imperium proconsulate should be 
dissociated from the praenomen imperatoris. This was 
used by Augustus ; though refused by Tiberius, Gaius, 
and Claudius, it appears frequently in inscriptions, and 
from the Flavian period onwards it was in common use. 

It is probable that this praenomen was inherited by 
Augustus from Julius Caesar, who used Imperator as 
cognomen. 

3. Imperium was recorded in a different sense in the 
titles which followed the emperor’s name. Under the 
Republic a genera], after winning a victory and being 
saluted by his troops, adopted the official title /m- 
perator (q.v.) until he celebrated his triumph. Under the 
Empire the whole army fought under the emperor’s 
auspicia, and he, rather than the general who was his 
deputy (legatus), was accorded the salutatio. Emperors 
therefore recorded, among the titles which followed their 
names, the number of salutations which they had 
received, the first being the acclamation at the time of 
their accession. Claudius, for example, at the end of his 
life was Imperator xoevii. 

4. Matus imperium was sometimes conferred on others 
besides the emperor, for the creation of a single military 
command — in this way it was granted to Germanicus 
in the East in a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann. 2. 43) and to Corbulo 
in A.D. 63 (Tac. Arm. 15. 25). If given for no such 
specific purpose, its recipient was indicated as a suitable 
successor to the Principate ; in this sense it was granted 
to Agrippa in 18 B.c. (Dio Cass. 54. 12) and to Tiberius 
in A.D. 13 (Veil. Pat. 2. 121; Tac. Arm. i. 3). 

Mommicn, Staatsr. and A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Lift 
and paasim* On the Republic, the articles mentioned above, and 
J. P. V. D. BaUdon, JrS 1939, 57 fl. On the Empire, Maton 
Hammond, The Augustan Principate (U.S.A. 1933); E. Kome- 
mann, Doppel-prinzipat und Reschsteilung tm Imp. Rom. (1930); 
A. von Premerstcin. Vom Werden und Wesen des ^nxipats (1937): 
M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritoi (1946); H. Wagenvoort, 
Roman Dynamism (1947), 59 ff.; H. Last, ‘Imperium Maius*, 
JRS 1947. J. P, B- 

INACHUSt an Argive river and river-god, father of lo 
(q.v.). He was made judge between Poseidon and Hera 
w'hen both claimed Argos, and decided in favour of 
Hera, whose cult he introduced (Apollod. 2. 13; Paus. 
2. 15. 4-5); Poseidon therefore dried up his waters. He 
is often represented as a mortal, ancestor of the Argive 
kings. H. J. R. 

INARIME, see aenaria. 

INCENSE, see sacrifice, prayer. 

INCUBATION denotes the practice common among 
the Greeks and Romans of sleeping within the precincts 
of a temple for the purpose of receiving a vision, revela- 
tion, or relief from disease or pain. All gods could speak in 
dreams, but not all were thought capable of being induced 
by specific means to give an answer or perform a function. 
Some deities made a profound impression of their power 
upon the mind of the visitor. At the oracle of Trophonius 
at Lebadea, for instance, one received a memorable 
emotional experience by descending into the earth and 
visiting the god (Paus. 9. 39). The technique of incuba- 
tion was generally used for producing cures, although it 
could be used to regain lost articles or to discover some 
important item of information. The technique, in a way, 
was akin to magic in that it brought performance on the 
part of the deity when one used the proper procedure. 
Incubation was most widely used in the temples of 
Asdepius. The practice is attested for the cult of this 
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deity at Epidaunis (/G iv^ 121-7): Pergamum and 
Smyrna (Aristides, Sacred Oratiom) ; Rome (C/G 5980) ; 
Lebene (Hamilton, Incubation 69) ; Cos (Pliny, HN 29. 4, 
Strabo, 14. 2. 19). The cult of Amphiaraus (q.v.) also 
fostered the practice, especially at Oropus {Hermes xxi. 
91 ff. « IG vii. 235 : Paus. i. 34), and Strabo (14. i. 44) 
mentions the practice at the three Plutonia in Asia Minor. 
The ability to heal was attributed to Isis, and Sarapis was 
widely acclaimed as a deity who communicated cures in 
dreams. Usually there was a regular ritual to be followed in 
practising incubation. The incubant frequently sacrificed 
an animal and slept on the animal’s hide. Previously, very 
likely, he had been purified by lustration, and had fasted 
or abstained from certain foods. Incubation, as described 
in the record of cures from Epidaurus, involved mainly 
faith-healing, since medical remedies are not often men- 
tioned. In the later inscriptions and literary works, 
especially in the Orations of Aristides, a medical prescrip- 
tion is usually given by the god. In some instances at 
least, the cure is regarded as having been produced by a 
combination of faith and drugs. Votive offerings fre- 
quently testify to cures produced by dream-revelations, 
and long inscriptions were often set up which detailed at 
some length the miraculous cures ascribed to the deity. 
In some temples (in the temple of Sarapis at Delos for 
instance) there were official interpreters of dreams as well 
as aretalogists whose duty it was to sing the praises of 
the god. Many of the dreams and the miracles which 
they wrought had no connexion whatever with cures or 
disease, though there must have been many cures 
recorded, especially cures of nervous ailments and mental 
complaints {see miracles). 

Ancient Souhces; in addition to the aonrcea cited, for the early 

f >eriod see Aristophanes, Plut. 658 ff., and Paus, 3. 27. 3. For the 
■ter period: A. D. Nock, ‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion', Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1934: FO*y. 1381; P. Roussel, Lee Cultes igyptiem d Dilo$ 
(1916). 

Modern Literatubb: L. Deubner, De Incuhalione (1900); Mary 
Hamilton, Iticuhaiion (1906); W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offer- 
ings (1902). J. A. B. 

INCUBO, see faunus. 

INDIA. This country had early trade connexions with 
east Africa ; but it remained unknown to Mediterranean 
peoples until the extension of the Persian Empire to the 
Indus and the voyage of Darius' admiral Scylax down 
the Kabul and Indus rivers and round Arabia to Suez 
(Hecataeus, fra. 244-^ Jacoby; Hdt. 3. 98 ff.; 4. 44). 
Even so, India remained a land of fable and wonders 
(as in the Indica of Ctesias, c, 400 B.c.) ; it was believed 
to lie in the Farthest East, yet Indiana were confused 
with Ethiopians, and in popular belief India and Ethio- 
pia formed one country. The conquests of Alexander 
(327-325) brought accurate knowledge of north-west India 
as far as the river Hyphasis {Beas), and vague information 
about the Ganges v^ey and Ceylon ; and the voyage of 
Nearchus (q.v. 2) opened up a sea connexion with the 
Persian Gidf. Seleucus I perhaps penetrated to the 
river Jumna, but in 302 he relinquished India to the 
Mauryan king Chandragupta. He kept a resident named 
Megasthenes at Chandragupta ’s court in Patna, who 
published much detail about India {see megasthenes, 
palibothra) ; and King Asoka (264-227) sent embassies 
to the Hellenistic kings. In the second centupr north- 
west India was reoccupied by the Greco-Bactrian rulers 
{see DEMETRIUS (9), MENANDER (z)); but the rise of the 
Parthian Empire separated India from the Greek lands, 
and invaders from Central Aisia (c. 80-30 B.C.) obliterated 
the Greek principalities in the Indus valley. In the first 
century a.d. Chinese silk reached the Roman dominions 
through India, but land-communications t^th India 
remained irregular. The chief routes to India were (1) 
via Meshed and the Bolan or Mula passes, (2) via Merv, 
Balkh, Kabul, and Peshawur. 

2. Sea communications between India and the Persian 


Gulf were probably maintained by the Seleucids, but 
were interrupted under Parthian rule. Direct travel 
from Egypt to India was impeded for long by the Arabs 
of Yemen, whose monopoly of trade was not seriously 
challenged by the Ptolemies, and the voyages of Eudoxus 
(q.v. 3) to India proved abortive. The Arab obstruction 
was removed by the imperious appetite of Rome for 
Eastern luxuries in the prosperous days of Augustus, and 
by the discovery of open-sea routes from Africa to India. 
In the first century b.c., or soon after, the periodicity of 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean and the right seasons for 
navi^tion were chscovered by Hippalus (q.v.), and ^rect 
crossings to various points of ^e western coast were 
subsequently established (Pliny 6. 96-100). Augustus 
receiv^ Indian envoys (Dio Cass. 54. 9), end Greek 
merchants organized a regular trade from Egypt. In 
Augustus’ day 120 ships sailed to India every year, and 
under his early successors the drain of Roman money 
to pay for Indian imports caused passing anxiety (Pliny 
6. loi; 12. 84). The principal imports to Rome were 
perfumes, spices (especially pepper), gems, ivory, pearls, 
Chinese silk. The Romans exported linen, coral, glass, 
base metals, etc., and also sent much gold and silver (and 
later copper) coin, of which large hoards have been 
found in south India. 

3. The chief marts on the west coast were Barbaricon 
{Bahardipur) and Barygaza {Broach) and, above all, the 
Tamil towns Muziri^ {Cranganore) and Nelcynda {Kotta^ 
yam). Beyond Cape Comorin the Greeks visited Colchoi 
{Kolkai)^ Camara {Kaviripaddinam\ Poduce {Pondi- 
cherry ?), and Sopatma(Afadraj) ; a few reached the Ganges 
mouth and brought news of Burma, Malaya, and of the 
Thinae or Sinae (in S. China — see seres). Greek traders 
figure in Tamil literature as residents in many of the 
inland centres (a.d. 70-140). The Maldives and Lacca- 
dives were now discovered, Ceylon was circumnavigated 
{see taprobanb) ; and one Alexander, taking advantage of 
the Bay of Bengal monsoon, sailed past Burma and 
Malaya to Cochin China and even to China proper 
(Ptolemy 7. 1-2). Nevertheless, Greek geographers always 
underrated the extent of India's southward projection 
and exaggerated the size of Ceylon. From c. a.d. 200 
direct Graeco-Roman trade declined, communications 
with India passed into the hands of intermediaries 
(Arabians, Axumites, Sassanid Persians), and India again 
became a land of fable to the Mediterranean world. 
The founders of Cliristian settlements in India were 
mostly Persians. 

V. A. Smith, The Early History of India (1924; embodying Indian 
recorda); H. Rawlinaon, Intercourse between India and the Western 
World (1926); Warmington, Indian Commerce (1928); W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938}. £, H. W. 

INDICTIO, a prescribed charge or impost, especially a 
levy in kind {annona^ q.v.) as opposed to precious metals. 
The indictio can be traced from the early Empire, especially 
in Egypt, but as an occasional and irregular charge. It 
assumed a new meaning and importance in a.d. 297 when 
Diocletian established the indictio as the schedule of rate of 
tax to be raised on capita and iuga for a period of Bfteen 
years, divided into three census-periods of five years. If 
more was needed, a superindictio was added. The indictio 
was now applied to the whole Empire and was freely used 
as a method of dating, though there is some doubt 
whether the first indictio began in a.d. 297 or 312. The 
latter date is supported by E. H. Kase, A Papyrus Roll 
in the Princeton ^Collection (U.S.A. 1933)1 25. H. M. 

INDIGETES or -ITES, INDIGITAMENTA. Both 
words, also the corresponding verb indigitare, are fairly 
common and there is no doubt that they mean respec- 
tively a class of Roman gods, a list of gods and their 
titles, and to address by the proper name or title. Con- 
cerning their more exact meaning and relation to one 
another three views have been held. (i)Petcr in Roscher'a 
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Lexikon, 8.v., explains the indigeies as the di minuH 
(Sondergotter\ deities of extremely limited function, os 
Cunina, who looks after the child in the cradle, Cinxia, 
who sees to the bride's girdle, etc. (2) G. Wissowa, Gesam^ 
melte Ahhandhmgen^ 175 ff., refuted this. The indigita^ 
menta contain names of other gods, including Apollo 
(Macrob. SaL z. 17. 15) and the Bona Dea (q.v.; ibid. 

12. 21). Furthermore (Wissowa loc. cit. 304 ff.), the 
lists of tlw di minuti show many features suggesting late 
grammatical learning, not early priestly lore. He ex- 
plained the di indigeies as native gods, from indu+rt. 
gen, an impossible etymology, but the latter half of the 
word could be explained (Th. von Grienberger, /ndogerm. 
Forsch. xxiii. 337 ff.) as from root of agere, 'dwell *. Indigita^ 
menta Wissowa supposed to be from indw-f rt. agh, ‘say*. 
Modifications of Wissowa 's view are proposed by £. 
Goldmann {CQ xxxvi. 43) and H. Wagenvoort {Imperium, 
1941, 85). Both understand indiges as 'active within’, 
though they inte^ret this differently. (3) C. Koch, 
Gestirnverekrung im Allen Italien 1933, 78 ff., points 
out the absence of any sort of proof that the indigeies 
were native as distinct from foreign gods, or even 
an important class of deities. Starting from ^e cult of 
Sol Indiges he takes the epithet to mean 'ancestral’ (but 
his proof is very unconvincing, see Rose in Harv. TheoL 
Rev. XXX (1937), 165 ff.) and makes indigiiare mean 'treat 
as an indiges*, i.e. worship, indigiiamenia the formulae of 
address in such worship. At present indiges seerru of 
doubtful meaning, but the connexion of it with the other 
two words likely. H. J. R. 

INDUSTRY (Greek and Roman). Craftsmanship in 
wood, bone, shell, earth, stone, and leather, as well as 
use of colour for painting and of fire for cooking purposes, 
and the preparing of primitive tools are palaeolithic, 
craftsmanship in textiles, pottery, architecture, flint- 
mining, and ship-building neolithic. Metal-work and 
glass production began with the Bronze Age, and rationali- 
zation of craftsmanship by written prescriptions, exact 
measures, and weights in the Ancient Oriental towns. 
The Indo-European and Semitic tribes of the Neolithic 
and Cuprolithic Ages had wandering craftsmen who 
performed the more difficult work of larger households. 
The crafts of smiths originated in the Bronze Age, 
representing the first village artisan, with his own work- 
shop in some places. The Ancient Oriental, the Minoan, 
and Mycenaean metal-workers, potters, ship-builders, 
brewers, weavers, leather-workers, artists, and doctors 
occupied more often special workshops, mostly provided 
for them by kings, temple-rulers, and wealthy owners. 

2. Homer and Hesiod mention a considerable variety 
of craftsmen. But only the smiths had their own work- 
fthops, a standard which was gradually reached by potters 
and, perhaps, ship-builders in Corinth, Athens, and other 
towns during the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. The 
money economy of the sixth century produced the 
ergasierion, a workshop able to produce for the needs of 
expanding markets, with a number of slaves and free 
workers under the control of foremen. Ergasieria of 
potters, leather-workers, and smiths are known from 
paintings of sixth-century Attic vases. Many other 
branches of craftsmanship followed during the fifth and 
fourth centuries, primarily those producing for export 
and the military and naval requirements of the Athenian 
Empire and other States. Craftsmanship in metal, 
leather, wood, bone, and pottery therefore reached a 
higher economic and social standard, and was specialized 
to a higher degree. Craftsmen of the branches of leather 
manufacture (Cleon, Anytus, Lysias father of Iphicrates), 
pottery (Hyperbolus), and of work in metal, wood, and 
bone (Cleophon, the fathers of Sophocles and of Demo- 
sthenes) could reach political and soaal honours in 
democratic Athens. Here we find shops wi^ «t least 
20 to 30 slaves (owned by Demosthenes' father), yielding 


aimu^y from c. 15 to 30 per cent of the invested capital. 
Division of labour is known in ergasieria which produced 
metal-work and from potters* shops, but was not usual 
everywhere. The craftsmen of Athens and other big 
towns seem to have sold more of their products to 
merchants and traders than to private customers. Only 
a few wandering craftsmen may have existed even in 
rural districts of Greece during the Classical period, the 
only exception being artists who roamed from town to 
town and from court to court. On the other hand, there 
existed wandering Greek metal-workers in the Persian 
Empire, in South Russia, Italy, and the Alps, who 
immigrated for longer or shorter periods and produced 
Greek merchandise on the spot. Specialized crafts of 
metal- and leather-workers, potters, dyers, musicians, 
and (primitive all-round craftsmen), are ascribed by 
tradition to Rome under the kings. These craftsmen were 
organized in collegia, which were originally institutions 
with military obligations, but later of political and 
economic importance as well. 

The Hellenistic age, and that of the later Roman 
Republic, produced a growth of the Greek ergasierion 
system which spread throughout the whole civilized 
world, and was introduced into textile and food produc- 
tion. Glass-blowing was invented; several glass pro- 
ducers of the first century B.c. and a potter, Aristion, of 
e. 200 B.C., seem to have had workshops in different 
towns. The Ptolemaic Empire combined the craftsman- 
ship of the whole of Eg3rpt in its industrial enterprises. 
The baths of Egypt, the production of papyrus roUs, oil, 
perfumes, textiles (perhaps not woollen goods), and beer 
became government monopolies. The craftsmen of these 
trades became State employees, who were controlled 
by tax-farmers and government officials, received salaries 
and, in the oil production, a share of the profit for their 
work. The State issued a production schedule each year 
and provided the workshops with tools and raw materials. 
Privileges were granted to temples and to distinguished 
owners who combined large estates with commercial, 
industrial, and banking enterprises; but State control 
was even there not completely removed. Large enter- 
prises for fish-curing, for the production of metal-work 
and of bricks, also belonged to the Ptolemaic State, 
which might be considered the greatest trust organizer 
in the Ancient World. 

4« Craftsmanship in Republican Rome develop>ed on 
Greek lines during the second and first centuries B.c., 
periods of a considerable specialization and expansion 
of slave ergasieria throughout the whole of indust^. The 
petty craftsmen often combined general retail trade with 
the sale of their own products. Another characteristic 
of Roman craftsmanship was the prevalence of great 
capitalistic enterprises which united Afferent branches of 
industry with banking, commerce, and agriculture, and 
gave their slaves and freedmen the necessary capit^ for 
half-independent workshops. Among persons of this 
type we need mention only the elder Cato, the publisher 
Pomponius Atticus, and Rabirius Postumus with his 
big terra sigillaia workshops. 

5« Organizations of cr^tsmen were more common 
during these centuries than in the Classical period. Those 
of the city-states had almost exclusively social and r^ 
ligious intentions. They were tools of the Ptolemaic 
Government for orders and concessions throughout the 
^Syptian country-side. The Roman collegia mixed so 
much in politics that they liad to be dissolved or strictly 
controlled (see clubs). 

6 . The period of the Roman Principate saw cmftsnr^- 
ship of the Greek and Roman t^e with its specialization, 
ergasieria, and great capitalistic enterprises, spreading 
over the provinces of the Empire. The Egypti^ mono- 
polies were broken up or changed into monopolistic con- 
cessions for small districts farmed out to mdependent 
craftsmen. Nevertheless, remains of controlled economy 
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were found throughout the whole Empire as a Hellen- 
istic heritage, especially in mining districts, temples, and 
public domains. Gradually the craftsmen of public and 
private estates began to fiimish the local markets of 
provincial districts with bricks, coarse pottery, cheap 
leather- and metal-work, terra sigillata^ cheap textiles, 
etc., and even to supersede town craftsmen. A regulated 
economy began to grow in many small regions from the 
second century a.d. Finally the State built up its own 
workshops for the needs of army, court, and administra- 
tion, or commandeered private corporations of craftsmen 
for State purposes, and used them for the farming out 
of concessions and monopolies. During the crisis of the 
third century a.d. the craftsmen of whole regions became 
dependent on orders of the administration. 

7« The Late Roman period, which begins with Diocle- 
tian, made this organized compulsion final. It did not 
mean a breakdown of technical knowledge; but the 
number of independent workshops decreased every- 
where, and estate workshops and union between crafts- 
men and traders became the rule in the country-side of 
the Late Roman world. The State provided for its own 
requirements by establishing factories in all provinces 
and by regulating the more important collegia of crafts- 
men throughout the Empire. Sons had to follow their 
fathers’ trade, and large taxes in merchandise had to be 
paid collectively by the corporations, which thus gained 
a new economic unity. Gradually they received privi- 
leges (especially during Justinian’s reign), which enabled 
them to influence prices, to buy raw materials cheaply 
for all members, to regulate prc^uction and sale, work- 
shop capacity, and the number of their members. The 
guilds of Byzantium, which are known from the tenth 
century A.D. and preserved a fundamental nucleus of 
Graeco-Roman technique and craftsmanship, originated 
directly from these earlier corporations, and the Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Islamic ^ilds of the Middle Ages are 
doubtless either in historic connexion with Byzantine 
institutions or, what is more likely in some cases, with 
Late Roman and similar Sassanian corporations of the 
periods before the Germanic and Arabic conquests in 
West and East. See architecture, dyeing, fulling, 

METALLURGY, MINES, MONOPOLIES, POTTERY, SPINNING, 
WEAVING. 

H. BlOmner, TeehnologU und Terminologit der Getverhe vnd 
KUmte der Griechen und Rdmer i*, ii-iv (1879-1912); M. N. Tod 
in CAH V, ch. 1 ; T. Frank, ibid, viii, ch. 1 1 ; F. Ocrtcl, ibid, x, ch. 
13 : xii, ch. 7; H. Fnneotte and H. Gummerua, PW^ a.v. ’Industrie 
und Handel* ; H. Francotte, V Industrie dans la Gr^ce ancienne i, ii 
(1900-1); T. Frank, Economic History of Rom^ (U.S.A., 1927); 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome i-v (U.S.A., 1933-40); G. Glotz, 
Le Travail dans la Grice ancienne (1920) ; F. M, Heichelhcim, Wirt- 
schafugeschichte des Altertunu (1938), index a.r. 'Handwerk*; Cl. 
Pr^aux, VEconomie royale des La^es (1939) ; M. Roatovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926); Social and 
Economie History of the Hellenistic World (1941); G. Mickwitz, Die 
KarteUfunktionen der ZQffte (1036); VierteljahrschriftfUr Sostial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte 32 (1939), 17 ff.; E. P. Wegener, Mnemos. iii 
(1936), 232 f.; H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient 

INFAMIA, condemnation for certain private delicts 
(e.g. theft, fraud) or in civil actions, where the defendant 
was guilty of breach of confidence (e.g. in case of fiducia, 
deposit, partnership, or guardianship), entailed for the 
condemned person diminution of his personal dignity 
(existimatio): he became inf amis in the same manner as 
those who exercised certain shameful professions. Dis- 
honourable or unseemly actions and bankruptcy involved 
infamia. The praetorian edict contained a long list of 
persons *qui notantur infamia’ (Dig. 3. 2); Justinian 
considerably extended this. Infamia entailed different 
disabilities for persons subject to it: incapacity to act for 
another at law; intestabilitas in some cases (see testi- 
monium); exclusion from offices and dignities (e.g. that 
of a judge) ; and so forth. 

St H. J. Grecnidge, Infamia in Roman Law (1892); E. Lei^, in 
A.dsu Riccobono ii ; L, Pommeray, Etudes turlinfamie (193 7). A B. 


INFERly tee after-ufb, para. 8. 

INHERITANCEy LAW OF. (a) Greece. In Greek 
law (as at Athens and Gortyn) intestate succession was 
favoured. The sons and male descendants of the de- 
ceased came first in order of succession. In default of 
them his brothers and their descendants inherited, and 
in the third place the sons of his grandfather and their 
male descendants. Ascendants were excluded if their 
descendants were living: a brother of the deceased 
excluded the father, an uncle the grandfather. Adoptive 
sons were treated on the same footing as natural ones. 
The claims of sons and male descendants could not be 
set aside by testamentary dispositions. In general, males 
excluded females in the same group of kinship. A 
daughter inherited only if no sons or male descendants 
of predeceased sons existed; she was obliged to marry 
the man to whom her father had destined her either in 
his lifetime or by will. Failing such disposition the next 
collateral could claim the daughter, together with her 
father’s fortune. But if a son remained, the daughter 
had no right to succeed and could demand only a dowry, 
to be determined at her brother’s discretion. 

2. Wills (introduced into Attic law by Solon) were \ 
allowed only when the testator had no sons; disinheri- 
tance was unknown. But testamentary provisions for 
the division of the inheritance were admitted, and legacies 
might be left. The institution of an heir was possible 
only when combined with adoption. No special forms 
such as setting down the will in writing were prescribed ; 
it was usual to declare the will before witnesses. Legiti- 
mate sons could take possession of the inheritance with- 
out any formality, and they had no right to refuse it; 
other relatives needed an official authorization. 

3* (b) Rome. The legal order of succession came into 
force only in cases of intestacy. The validity of a testa^ 
mentim depended upon the appointment of an heir 
(heres)t to whom the rights and duties of the testator 
passed as a whole. The ancient testamentary forms were 
subject to the supervision of the people assembled in 
comitia, or in military array (if war was imminent). A 
later form of merely private character was testamentum 
per aes et libram: the testator mancipated his estate to 
an intimate friend, obliging him to distribute it after his 
death according to his directions. The ancient forms 
soon fell out of use, and the mancipatory will became the 
normal form in classical times. The testator usually 
delivered his instructions on wax tablets to the fiduciary 
trustee, accompanying this action with a solemn oral 
declaration (nuncupatio). By a further development the 
praetor granted possession of the inheritance (bonorum 
possessio) to the successor designated in tablets sealed 
by seven witnesses (just the number of persons assisting 
at mancipation q.v.), irrespective of nuncupatio. I'liis was 
the origin of the praetorian will, which was more con- 
venient and more widely applicable than the quiritary 
forms. Thus there originated a dualism between civil 
and praetorian law, since the praetor preferred the suc- 
cessor appointed by such a simplified will to one who 
claimed the inheritance on intestacy in the absence of a 
civil will. Post-classical forms of wills had a partly 
public character, being entered on the rolls of a coun or 
imperial chancellery or deposited in public archives. 
Justinian adopted a form which was legalized by a con- 
stitution of A D. 439, and required the presence of seven 
witnesses and their seals and signatures in addition to the 
testator’s. 

4 . There was also a contrast between civil and prae- 
torian law on intestacy. The former entitled only agnatic 
relatives (i.e. people being in the same patria potestas, 
q.v.): in the first place, the descendants subject directly 
to patria potestas of the deceased, who became sui iuris 
by his death (Art heredes, males and females equally, 
natural and adoptive, the wife in manu being considered 
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as a daughter); in the second place, the next agnates 
(brothers, sisters from the same father). The praetorian 
law took into consideration blood relationsldp (cognatio) 
independent of potestas, and granted bonorum possessio 
to a group of persons neglected by iiu civile, such as 
emancipated sons and their children, cognates up to the 
sixth and sometimes the seventh (partly) degree, adopted 
children, and many others. An important praetorian 
reform was the admission of further relatives when the 
successors of a foregoing class or nearer degree refused 
the succession, a practice unknown in the civil law. 
Lastly, when no blood relatives existed or all of them 
refused, bonorum possessio was given to husband or wife 
reciprocally ; this was of particular importance in 
marriage without manus. After various subsequent in- 
novations the succession in cases of intestacy was 
reformed by Justinian {Novels ii8 and 127), who estab- 
lished the order of succession of descendants, ascendants, 
and collaterals on the cognatic principle, 

S* Roman law recognized the claims of some next 
relatives even against the testator’s will. Sui heredes of 
the ius civile could not be passed over in silence in a will, 
and must be formally excluded from inheritance, other- 
wise the will was void ; similar provisions were introduced 
by the praetor with regard to all children. If disinheri- 
tance was not made correctly, bonorum possessio was given 
to the person omitted, contrary to the will. Later legisla- 
tion, however, required a material provision in favour 
of such relatives and excluded an express disinheritance, 
unless there was a just cause for it. If the exclusion was 
not justified, the privileged successor could obtain by a 
special remedy (querela inofficiosi testamenti) a fourth 
part of what he would get on intestacy. See also law and 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I, and ADOPTIO. 

(a) Grebcb. F. Schulin, Das griechisehe Testament (1882); 
K. Hcrmann-Th. Thalheim, Lehrhuch der grieehischen Rechtsalter- 
f iimrr (1895); L. Beauchet, Ihstoire du droit privi de la r^pubiique 
athMenne iii (1897); J. il. Lipsiua, Attisches Recht und Rechts- 
verfahren ii, i (1912). 

ih) Rome. C. Fadda, Concetti fondamentali di diritto eteditario 
romano i-ii (1900, 1907); V. Scialoja, Lhntto eteditario romano 
(iQi4)j G. La Pira, La successione ereditaria intestata (1930); S. 
Solazzi, Diritto ereditario romano i-ii (1932, 1933). A. B. 

INHUlVlATlONy see dead, disposal of. 

IN lURE CESSIO, see dominium* 

INIURIA, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III. 6. 

INNOCENTIUSy gromaticus. An agrimensor of this 
name is known in a.d. 359 (Amm. Marc. 19. ii, 8), but 
the obscure treatise ascribed to I. in the corpus groma- 
ticorum, apparently an exercise in map-reading, is of 
later date. 

INNS were common in Greece and later throughout the 
Roman Empire. They had in general a bad reputation, 
though Strabo mentions that there were good inns in 
Egyptf and no doubt comfortable hotels existed in the 
larger towns and at watering-places. Wealthy men 
usually put up at deversoria of their own or in the houses 
of friends, but even they might have to content themselves 
with cauponae, as Maecenas did on his journey with 
Horace to Brundisium. Some inns were managed by 
the slaves or freedmen of the owner of a neighbouring 
villa. In the remoter parts of the Empire official resting- 
places (praetoria) were built by the government for its 
travelling officials, and accommodation could no doubt 
be secured in the mansiones of the cursus publicus, 

FHedllDder i. 290-3 ; W. A, Becker, Callus (Engl. Transl. 1898), 
351 ff O. H, b. 

INO, tee athamas, leucothsa. 

INSTITUTIONES were elementary text-boola of 
Roman law. The moat renowned work of this kind is the 
Imtitutiones of Gaiua (q.v.)« The same title was given 


to an introductory part (totius legithnae sdentiae prima 
elementa) of Justinian’s codification published on 21 
Nov. 533 shortly before the Digest, with which it con- 
teinporarily came into force six weeks later. This work, 
which was chiefly based on Gaiua’ Institutes and their 
system (personae, res, actiones), on his Res cottidianae, 
and on the Imtitutiones of other jurists (Marcian, Floren- 
tinus, Paulus), was compiled by Tribonianus (q.v.) and 
the eminent scholars Theophilus and Dorotheus, known 
also as collaborators in the Digest, to which they often 
refer. A considerable part of the book refers to Justinian’s 
reforms. Numerous historical reminiscences and com- 
parisons with earlier law increase its value. 

C. Ferrini, Opere (i929)» vol. i; A. Zocco-Rosa, Justiniani 
Imtitutionum Palingenesia (2 vols., 1908). A. B. 

INSUBRES lived north of the Po. The most powerful 
people in Cisalpine Gaul, they frequently exercised 
dominion over the neighbouring Taurini, Salassi, etc. 
Their capital was Mediolanum (Strabo 5. 213). Livy (5. 
34) represents them as Aedui who entered Itily via the 
Mont Gen^vre Pass; but his account is untrustworthy. 
These Gauls, however, certainly established themselves 
about the Ticinus c. 400 B.C., and were henceforth 
called insubres — ^probably a pre-Celtic name. C. 232 
B.c. they clashed with Rome. At Clastidium (222) 
Marcellus stripped the spolia opima from their king. 
In 218 the new Latin colony at Cremona and Hannibal’s 
arrival incited them to fresh efforts, until finally they 
were subjugated in 194 (Polyb. 2. 17 f. ; Livy, bks. 21-34). 
Subsequently they disappeared as a separate nation. 
Insubrian districts obtained Latin rights in 89, full 
citizenship in 49 B.c. For bibliography see cisalpine 
GAUL. E. T. S. 

INSULAE, see HOUSES (Italian). 

INTERCESSIO was the right of the magistrate to veto 
a motion carried by another magistrate, provided the 
former was invested with maior or par potestas, A dicta- 
tor’s measures could not be vetoed as his authority was 
supreme. Intercessio arose from die idea of magisterial 
collegiality, and was reputed to be a necessary precaution 
against any abuse of their power by magistrates. The 
same principle was later applied to municipal administra- 
tion. A particular form of intercessio was the right of the 
tribunes (intercessio tribunicia) to veto any measure which 
they held to be contrary to the interests of the plebs or the 
whole community. As, however, every tribune possessed 
this right, every one of them could veto any of his 
colleagues’ measures. Intercessio was valid only within 
the sphere of civil legislation and within Rome, and fell 
into disuse when it was conferred upon the emperors, as 
a part of their tribunicia potestas. See also COLLEGIUM. 

Mommsen, R 5 m. Staatsr. i*. 258 ff; ii*. 290 ff P. T. 

INTERCIDONA, see pilumnus. 

INTERDICTUM, see law and procedure, roman, 

II. II. 

INTEREST, RATE OF* The rate of interest in 
Greece and Rome is known from the fifth century b.c., 
throughout which the temple of Delos gave loans at 
10 per cent. The Roman Republic fixed interest at 
per cent, (fenus unciarium) in 357 b.c. A Lex Genucia 
of 342 forbade usury completely; but this law, though 
re-enacted several times during the fourth, tliird, and 
second centuries, fell into disuse because it was econo- 
mically impossible. 

During the fourth century the interest of town mort- 
gages in Athens amounted to c. 8 per cent., and of 
country mortgages to c. 6-12 per cent Other loans 
brought from 10 to 33} per cert., and on the average 
c. 12 per cent A contemporary Delphic law fixed the 
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interest of normal loans at 9 per cent., of small short- 
term loans at, perhaps, 25 per cent Safe investments 
in the Greek motherland brought 6 to 10 per cent, during 
the third century, 24 per cent, in the Hellenistic East 
of the same period, from 5 to 10 per cent, in Egypt during 
the later second century. 

The maximum rate of interest introduced by Lucullus 
and Cicero for their Asiatic provinces was 12 per cent.; 
Sulla decreed in 88 B.c. a maximum of 8^ per cent., and 
the Roman Senate in 51 B.c. Z2 per cent., a regulation 
valid throughout the Roman Empire for centuries. 
Interest in Rome during the first century B.C. was 
normally c. 6 to 10 per cent, for safe investments, while 
loans in kind brought up to 50 per cent. 

The maximum rate of interest was increased to zz^ 
per cent, during the fourth century a.d. More capital 
seems gradually to have accumulated during the follow- 
ing centuries, and Justinian was able to fix the ordinary 
interest at 6 per cent., that for trade investments at 8 per 
cent., and that which senators might demand at 4 per 
cent. Bottomry loans (q.v.) were excepted from these 
and earlier regulations. 

H. Billeter, Gesehichte dss Zin^usset im griecktsch-rdmischen 
Altertum his auf ^stinian (i8q 8); T. Frank, Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome i-iv (U.S.A. 1933-8), Indexes; E. Grupe, Sav. 
Zeitschr. Rdm. Aht. 46 (1926), 26 f. ; F. M. Heichelhcim, Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Altertums (1938), Index s.v. ‘Zina’. F. M. H. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, $ee LAW, INTERNATIONAL. 

INTERPRETATIO ROMANA, literally, ‘Roman 
translation* (Tacitus, Germ, 43. 3); the use of a Latin 
divine name, as Mercurius, to signify a foreign god, as 
Odin. This is merely a particular case of the assumption 
that all peoples worshipped the same gods; thus the 
Greeks regularly call Minerva Athena, and the Romans 
speak of 2 ^us as luppiter. Foreign divine names were 
hardly used unless no native equivalent could be found, 
as Apollo in Rome, or a foreign cult (e.g. Isis, Mithra) 
was adopted. 

G. Wiaaowa in ARW xix (1916-19), iff.; cf. H. J. Rose, 
Roman Questions of Plutarch, 53 ff. H. J. R. 

INTERREX was originally the magistrate appointed by 
the senators on the death of a king to exercise provisional 
authority. On the simultaneous death, illness, or resigna- 
tion of both consuls, an interrex was successively ap- 
pointed from each of the senatorial decuriae for five days, 
until the auspices were taken and the new consuls elected. 
The interrex had to be a patrician and a senator. He 
exercised all the functions of the consulship, and was 
escorted by twelve lictors. The last known example of 
interregnum occurred in 43 B.c. Interreges also held 
temporary office in cities of Latin Italy until the dawn 
of the Imperial age. 

Mommsen, R 6 m, Forsch. i. 318 ff.; R 6 m. Staatsr. i*. 647 ff. P. T. 
INUUS9 see FAUNUS. 

INVULNERABILITV. Such stones of invulnerable 
men or beasts as are found in classical mythology mostly 
conform to the Sigurd type, in which there is one vul- 
nerable spot (see ACHILLES, AIAS (i)), or the Balder type, 
in which there is one thing which can wound (Nemcan 
lion; own claws, Theoc. 25. 277. Caeneus, q.v.; (?) 
wooden pikes, Hyg. Fab, 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). 

O. Berthold, Die Unvertoundbarkeit (19x1); and see mbssapus. 

H. J. R. 

10, in mythology, priestess of Hera at Argos; usually 
said to be daughter of Inachus (q.v.). Zeus loved her, 
but to conceal her from Hera gave her the shape of a 
heifer, Hera asked to be given the heifer, which Zeus 
could hardly refuse; she set Argos (q.v. 3) to watch her. 
On his being killed by Hermes Hera plagued lo with a 
gadfly, which drove her out of the country. After long 
wanderings she came to Egypt, where 2^us restored her 


with a touch of his hand; hence the son which she 
bore him was called Epaphus (from i^irreiv). For his 
descendants see danaus. See especially Aesch. PV 
561 fl.; Ov. Met, i. 583 ff.; Apollod. 2. 5 ff. lo was 
identified with Isis (q.v. ; Apollod. 9); this is in turn due 
to Isis’ identification with Hathor, who has bovine shape. 
Rationalizations of the story were current early, as Hdt. 

I. z. 4-5 (she was kidnapped by Phoenicians); Ephorus 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 168 (she was kidnapped and the 
Egyptians sent Inachus a bull for compensation). It has 
been suggested that she was originally a moon-goddess 
(hence the cow-homs), or a form of Hera (q.v.); see 
Engelmann in Roscher's Lexikon ii. 269; Famell, Cults 
i. zoo; Eitrem in PW ix. 1732 fff. H. J. R. 

lOCASTA, see oedipus. 

lOLAUSi see iphicles. 

ION (i), eponymous ancestor of the lonians; his legend 
as we have it seems to be Attic in ail its forms. He is the 
son of Creusa (q.v. z), but his father, in the tradition 
followed by Euripides, is Apollo (Patrods); elsewhere, 
as in Apollod. z. 50, he is Xuthus, son of Hellen (q.v.). 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, Ion, and his 
brother Achaeus (q.v. z) have adventures which vary from 
author to author and obviously have more to do with 
early ethnological theory than real tradition (see Stoll 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v., for particulars), but regularly 
Ion settles sooner or later in Athens and divides the 
people into the four traditional Ionian tribes, Hopletes, 
Geleontes, Argadeis, and Aigikorcis (named after his 
four sons, Eur. Ion ZS75 ff.). H. J. R. 

ION (2), of Chios, but equally at home in Athens, Greek 
poet, was probably bom al^ut 490 B.c. He was on 
friendly terms with Cimon, whom he met, with Themis- 
tocles, at a dinner party in Athens about 475, and whose 
sociability he contrasted with the aloofness of Pericles ; 
and in 462 he heard Cimon speak in the Assembly in 
favour of assisting Sparta when hard-pressed by her 
neighbours (Plut. Per, 5, dm. 9, 16). Anecdotes record 
his meeting with Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (Plut. 
De prof, virt, 8), with Sophocles at Chios in 44Z-440, 
when the latter was a general in the Samian War (Ath. 
13. 603 e), and possibly with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2. 
23). He was fond of his wine and other pleasures — the 
satyric element which, as he said, virtue, no less than 
tragedy, needed to complete it (Plut. Per, 5). He died 
before 421 (Ar. Pax 835 and schol.). His first appearance 
as a tragic poet was about 451 B.c. (Suidas, s.v.); in 428 
he was defeated by Euripides when the latter produced 
the Hippolytm (Arg. Eur. Hipp,), but on another occasion 
he won the first prize at the Great Dionysia for both 
tragedy and dithyramb, and in his delight made a present 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Ath. z. 3 f.). 
The number of his plays was variously given as 12, 30, 
or 40 (Suidas, s.v,). The known titles include, from the 
Heraclean cycle of legend, Alcmene, Eurytidae, and the 
satyric Omphale ; from the Trojan, Agamemnon, Laertes, 
Teucer, <Ppovpol (dealing with Odysseus* entry into Troy 
as a spy) ; and besides these, Argivi, Phoenix or Caeneus, 
and Miya Apdfia (a title unparalleled for a Greek tragedy) ; 
but fragments are few and insignificant ( TGF, pp. 732- 
46). The Alexandrian critics admitted him to the Canon 
— their selec); list of outstanding tragic poets (Cramer, 
Anecd. Par, 4. Z97, etc.) ; Aristarchus and Didymus wrote 
commentaries on his pla3r8 (Ath. 14. 645), and Baton 
(2nd c. B.c.) a monograph on him (Ath. zo. 436). In the 
treatise On the Sublime (23) he is described as a faultless 
and perfectly finished writer in the ‘smooth style*, but 
without the force and fire of Pindar and Sophocles. In 
addition to his tragedies he composed elegiac poems, 
epigrams, encomia, paeans, hymns, scolia, possibly a 
comedy, at least one cosmologicd wo^ in prose, a history 
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of the founding of Chios (of which Pausanias 7. 4. 8 made 
use), and memoirs (perhaps of several kinds) in which 
there were personal reminiscences of a number of famous 
men. (The exact meaning of the titles and 

Zw€KtTfifirirtK 6 s is uncertain. The former may have 
given an accoimt of the visits of distinguished persons 
to Chios, as Bentley suggested, or of fos own travels; 
the latter may have been a ‘travelling companion*. The 
title ’YvofjLVi/ifiara probably covers both : cf. Ath. 13. 603, 
schol. Ar. Pax 835, Pollux 2. 88, etc.) 

See A. von Blumenthsl, Jon von Chios (1939); T. B. L, Webster 
in Hormes Ixxi (1936), 263 ff.; F. Jacoby in CQ xli (1947), 1 ff. 

A. W. P.-C. 

IONIAN SEA ClovioSf *Ia>nos /cdAwor), a name used 
alternatively with ‘Adriatic Sea’ for the waters between 
the Balkan Peninsula and Italy; no clear line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the two seas. The name 
‘Ionian*, like that of ‘Adriatic’, was sometimes extended 
to include the sea to east of Sicily. M. C. 

lONIANS (Va>V€?, ‘/dforej), a section of the Greek 
people mentioned but once by Homer (II. 13. 685, 
/dove? e'AKextrcovey), but important later, after the 
central part of the west coast of Asia Minor (still non- 
Greek in Homer) had become known as Ionia. 

Ionia was colonized, according to early traditions, by 
refugees from the Greek mainland, flying before the 
Dorians and other tribes from north-west Greece 
(Mimnermus in Strabo, p. 634; Hdt. i. 145-8; Thuc. 

1. 12). Herodotus (i. 146-7) speaks of the mixed blood of 
the colonists, and adds that some of them took the women 
of the conquered Carians. All were, however, reckoned 
as lonians ‘who trace their descent from Athens and keep 
the Apaturia’ (q.v.). 

The claim of Athens to be the mother-city of all 
lonians will not hold, as Herodotus himself says ; and the 
eponymous ancestor Ion (q.v.) could only artificially be 
worked into the Athenian genealogies, themselves ex- 
tremely artificial. But the Athenian claim to be the 
‘eldest land of Ionia* was as old as Solon, and long 
preceded any Attic claims to political predominance 
(Arist. Ath. Pol, ch. 5) ; and it receives some confirmation 
from the reappearance of the four ancient ‘tribes* of 
Attica — the Aigikoreis, Hopletes, Geleontes, and Arga- 
deis — in inscriptions of Delos, Teos, Ephesus, Perinthus 
(a Samian colony), Cyzicus, and Tomi (Milesian colonies). 
There may be truth in the Athenian claim to have 
organized the emigrants. 

The Ionic dialect, first known to us from Homer, was 
spoken (with local variations) in a compact region com- 
prising the Cyclades, Ionia proper, Euboea, and Attica. 
The fact that inscriptions from Chios show some forms 
akin to the adjacent Aeolic and the surviving Aeolicisms 
in Homer — mostly metri gratia (cibr, Aao?, for eoiy, 
Acw?, etc.), but also gratuitously (c.g. iVauen/eda, 6 pa.ro) 
— suggest that Ionic arose after the migrations, among the 
States whose culture-centre was at Delos. Its area was 
subsequently expanded by colonization. 

A mixed race, inheriting something of the Aegean 
civilization, and highly ‘selected’ amid the turmoil of the 
migrations, the lonians, from about 800 b.c., developed 
precociously (see the brilliant picture in the Hymn to 
the Dtlian Apollo). Indeed, the whole achievement of 
Greek colonization (q.v.) and Greek rationalism belongs 
to them and to those neighbouring Greeks who came 
within their orbit. Throughout the East ‘Yawani* (Javan : 
Genesis x. a) became the generic term for ‘Greek’ (cf, 
Frank, Feringhi). They were, however, exposed to 
attack from the Lydian and Persian monarchies, and the 
effort to throw off the despotic though beneficent yoke of 
Darius ended in ruin after a heroic struggle of six years 
(494). Then came Athenian overlordship and the un- 
merited depreciation of lonians as unmanly (Hdt. 1. 143 » 
5 . 69: Thuc. 5. 9; 6 . 77 ; 8 . 25 )- To fifth-century Greek 
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theory ‘Dorian* and ‘Ionian* corresponded to ‘Nordic 
and 'Mediterranean* in modem Europe (Hdt. i. 56). 
The generalization that credited the former with more 
steadfastness, the latter with more intelligence, is in 
each case open to numerous exceptions : contrast the 
sobriety of Ionian Olbia or Massilia (Strabo 179-80; 
Dio Chrys. Borysthenite Discourse) with the unstable 
brilliance of Dorian Syracuse and Tarentum in Thucy- 
dides and Livy. 

D. G. Hogarth, Ionia and the East (1909); CAH iii, ch. 21. See 
also CHIOS, BPHBSUB, MAGNESIA, MILETUS, PHOCABA, PRIENB, SAMOS. 

A. R. B. 

IONIC, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

lONlCy MAJOR and MINOR» see metre, greek, hi 
(13). 

lOPHON, son of Sophocles, competed with frequent 
success, sometimes with his own tragedies, sometimes, it 
was suspected, with his father’s (or at least with his 
father’s help) (Ar. Ran. 73 ff. and scholia). He won the 
second prize in 428, Euripides being first and Ion third 
(Arg, Eur. Hipp.). The story that he tried to obtain 
control of his father’s property by accusing him of senile 
decay, and that Sophocles disproved the charge by 
reading from the Oedipus Coloneus, is very doubtful 
(Vit. Soph., etc.). He wrote an epitaph for his father’s 
monument after his death (Val. Max. 8. 7. 2). He was 
credited with fifty plays (Suidas, s.v.). 

TGF761. A. W. P.-C. 

IPHIANASSA, see AGAMEMNON, ad fin. 

IPHICLES, in mythology, twin brother of Heracles 
(q.v.), also called Iphiclus. He was Heracles’ companion 
on some exploits and father of Heracles’ better-known 
companion lolaus. Two other children of his were killed 
by Heracles in his madness (Apollod. 2. 61 ff. ; schol. on 
Lycoph. 38 and Od. 11. 269; Nic. Dam. fr. 13 Jacoby). 

H. J. R. 

IPHICRATES (c. 415-353 B.C.), Athenian general. A 
man of humble origin, he first won fame by commanding 
a company of peltasts who annihilated a Spartan division 
(390). During the Corinthian War he led successful raids 
from the Isthmus, and afterwards (386) took service as 
a mercenary commander in Thrace, where he married 
Cotys’ daughter, and in Syria against the Egyptian rebel 
kings. After returning to Athens (373) he was sent to 
relieve Corcyra from a Spartan invasion. He succeeded, 
but caused dissatisfaction by failing to prevent Epami- 
nondas from invading the Peloponnese (369). He led 
the Athenian attempts to recover Amphipolis (367-364), 
but on his failure ceased to be arparrjyos and retired to 
Thrace. With his son Menestheus he commanded the 
Athenian fleet at Embata (355), and was afterwards 
prosecuted by his colleague, Chares, but acquitted. Two 
forensic speeches, now lost, were cited under his name 
(Dion. Hal. Lys. 12). 

Iphicrates was notable as the general who first estab- 
lished the importance of peltasts (q.v.). He also had a 
reputation for strictness of discipline and the ingenuity 
of his stratagems. 

Xenophon, Hellenica, and Diodorua, bks. 14-16 (pasaim): Nepos* 
Life (poor); C. Rehdantz, Vitae Iphicratis^ etc. (1845); U. Kahr< 
atedt, PW, a.v, ‘Iphikratca’; Prosop, Alt. 7737. H. W. P. 

IPHIGENIA ('/^iy^ta), perhaps a by-form of 
Artemis (A. Iphigeneia at Hermione, Paus. 2. 35. i; 
*I<f>iy 4 v€ia' If Hesychius) (q.v.), but in mytho- 

logy a daughter of Agamemnon. For some reason he was 
obUged to sacrifice her, either because he had vowed to 
sacrifice the fairest thing bom in a particular year, and 
she was bom then, or because he had offended Artemis 
by an impious boast (Eur. IT 20 ff., cf. idomeneus; 
Soph. EL 569, whereon see Jebb;. She enforced this by 

la 
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delaying the fleet at Aulis with contrary winds until the 
sacrifice was made(Aesch. Ag. 1841!. and elsewhere ; the 
story is from the Cypria). Iphigenia was therefore sent 
for to Aulis, under pretext that she was to be married to 
Achilles before the fleet sailed {Cypria \ £ur. IA\ and 
led to the altar. Aeschylus (loc. cit.) implies that she 
was actually killed ; but the story in the Cypria^ followed 
by Euripides, IT, is that Artemis snatched her away, 
substituting a hind for her, and brought her to the 
country of the Tauri. There, according to the version 
followed by Euripides, she was Artemis* priestess, and 
by the local rite she had to superintend the sacrifice to 
the goddess of all strangers caught in the country. At 
length Orestes (q.v.) came there with Pylades, having 
been instructed that he could finally get rid of the Erinyes 
if he brought to Greece the Taurian image of Artemis. 
Both were taken prisoner, but during the preparations 
for sacrifice Iphigenia discovered who they were and 
under pretence of purificatory rites got them and the 
image away from the temple to the sea-shore, whence 
they escaped with the help of Athena. The image was 
duly brought to Halae in Attica (cf. attic cults), where 
Iphigenia continued to be priestess, the goddess was 
given the title of Tauropolos, and a pretence of human 
sacrifice (a slight cut made in a man’s throat) was kept up. 

The local legend of Brauron said that the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia took place there, and that a bear, not a hind, 
was substituted for her (schol. Ar. Lys. 645, an interesting 
example of adaptation of a Panhellenic story to particular 
purposes ; for the rite w’hich it purports to explain, see 
ARTEMis). Antoninus Liberalis, 27, says the surrogate 
w^as a calf, and that Iphigenia finally was made immortal 
and married to Achilles (q.v.) on Leuce. 

P. Clement in Antiquiti classique iii (1934). 11 . J. R. 

IPHIS, in mythology, (i) father of Eteoclus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, and of Euadne, wife of Capaneus 
(q.v.). (2) A young Cypriot, who loved Anaxarete, a 
noblewoman of that island. She would have none of him, 
and he finally hanged himself at her door; she looked, 
unmoved, from her window, and was turned by Aphro- 
dite into stone. The resulting image was called Aphro- 
dite prospiciens {iKKVTTTOuua ?). 

See Ovid, Met. 14. 698 ff., cf. Ant. Lib. 39 (from Hermesianax). 

H. J. R. 

IRIS) the goddess of the rainbow, and for the most part 
hardly distinguishable from the natural phenomenon 
itself. She appears to have had no cult at all, being simply, 
when thought of as in human form, a messenger of the 
greater gods, presumably because the rainbow seems to 
touch both sky and earth. In Hesiod ( Theog. 266 ff.) 
she is daughter of the Titan Thaumas and Electra the 
Oceanid, and sister of the Harpyiae (q.v.). According to 
Alcaeus (fr. 13 b Diehl, from Plutarch, AmaU 765 e) she 
is the mother by Zephyrus of Eros, a conceit which means 
no more than that in moist spring weather men feel 
amorous; a few later writers catch it up. As messenger 
of the gods she is specialized to Hera in many of the 
later poets, e.g. Callimachus, Del. 228 ff., where she 
sleeps under her throne like a dog; Homer represents 
Zeus as her usual employer. H. J. R. 

IRON* The earliest specimens are mainly of meteoric 
origin, though smelted iron belonging to the third millen- 
nium has been found in Mesopotamia. Probably meteoric 
iron was used for Mycenaean jewellery, and Homer 
mentions it as a valuable metal. In the thirteenth century 
it was mined in Hittite territory. It appears suddenly 
as the material for weapons in Greece in perhaps the 
eleventh century. The change was probably due to the 
failure of bronze-supplies, as in other countries the 
replacement was gradual. It was hardly an advance, as 
early iron was of uncertain quality. Homer speaks of an 
iron knife, but has no explicit reference to iron swords. 


Greece possesses small iron-deposits, but the main 
sources in classical times were Elba and the Chalybes 
country beliind Trapezus. The manufacture of iron 
articles was concentrated at Athens and the Isthmus 
States. As geographical knowledge extended, other 
sources became available. The magnetite sands of Thrace 
were used at an early date. Spanish iron was prized 
under the Roman Republic, and from about 40 B.c. Rome 
drew on the deposits of Noricum. The mines of inner 
Dalmatia are of later date. In many parts of Gaul are 
enormous slag-heaps, and British iron was used locally. 
Indian iron is mentioned, but cannot have been of 
economic importance. 

The furnaces of the ancients could not normally 
produce cast iron. Statues were made by chasing pure 
wrought iron. Weapons were of mild steel. Quenching 
to harden is known as early as Homer, and certain waters 
were thought (without real reason) to be particularly 
suitable. The Romans understood intentional carburiza- 
tion and annealing, and by complicated damascening they 
produced blades which would not snap. They did not 
use water-power, and all iron-working was by hand. 
Semi-nomadic natives often reduced the ore in the 
mountains, and sold the blooms at cities or at military 
forts, where they were forged into tools. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935). O. D. 

ISAEUS (i) (r. 420-350 B.C.). Nothing is known with 
certainty about the life of this orator ; it is even doubtful 
whether he was an Athenian by birth, and some ancient 
authorities call him a Chalcidian. Traditionally he was 
a pupil of Isocrates and a teacher of Demosthenes. His 
political views, if he had any, were never allowed to 
intrude into his speeches, which were all composed for 
delivery by others. All the extant speeches are concerned 
directly or indirectly with questions of inheritance. I'he 
earliest of these, if we follow Jebb {Attic Orators ii. 350), 
is Or. 5, which he assigns to the year 390 B.c., but a later 
date (372) is possible, in which case the earliest is 377. 
The date of the latest is r. 353. 

Works. Of fifty speeches which the biographer (Ps.- 
Plutarch) considered genuine we possess eleven and the 
fragment of a twelfth. Six deal with disputed inheritance. 
Three refer to prosecutions for false wimess in testa- 
mentary cases. On the estate of Hagnias throws light on 
the Athenian law of collateral succession. In the Euphi- 
letus the speaker appeals to have his name restored to the 
roll of his deme. Dionysius quotes a fragment from the 
Eumathes for comparison with the style of Lysias. 

Isaeus is our chief authority' for the laws of inheritance, 
in which he was an expert. In addition to his minute 
legal knowledge, he possessed a singular skill in stating 
a case, so that the most complicated pleadings assume, 
under his treatment, the appearance of lucidity. His 
language is comparable to that of Lysias for simplicity, 
but he uses a certain number of words which have a 
poetical association, and some few colloquialisms. 
Dionysius considered him artificial in comparison with 
Lysias, but the examples which the critic gives do not 
make this statement obvious. His efficiency is beyond 
question ; to read his speeches is a fine intellectual exer- 
cise; but he makes no appeal to the senses. 

For general bibliography tee attic oratobs. Text: Teubner 
n^halhcim, 1903). Commentary: W. Wyae (1904). Text and 
Translation: E. S. Forster (Loeb); P. Roussel (Budtl). Index: 
W. A. Goligher (in Hermathena li-liii; in progress). J. F. D. 

IS.^US (2) (ist c. A.D.), Syrian rhetor, famous in 
Trajan’s time at Rome for improvisation and for impas- 
sioned and epigrammatic utterance (Plin. Ep. 2. 3 ; Juv. 

3. 74). 

ISAGOGIG LITERATURE denotes didactic com- 
position addressed to particular recipients and intended 
as an introduction (c&aycuyij) to the knowledge of a 
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science or to the practice of on art or of an activity, 
administrative or political. The word is used in Latin 
under its Greek form or latinized, isagoga (Gell. i. 2. 6; 
14. 7. 2; 16. 8. i). Sometimes it is rendered by institutio 
or introductio. An author occasionally employs the 
method of question and answer, and often divides his 
work into two principal parts, ars and artifex: e.g. 
Quintilian bks. 2-1 1, ars oratoria\ bk, 12, orator. Con- 
formably with Roman practical inclinations, isagogic 
literature had a wide range at Rome. 

We may cite as specifically isagogic: Cato, Varro, 
Columella, their treatises on agriculture; Cicero, Parti- 
tiones Oratoriae; Q. Cicero, Commentariolum petitionis; 
Horace, Epistula ad Phones \ Vitruvius, Be Architectural, 
Celsus, De Medicine; Frontinus, Be Aquis; Quintilian, 
Institutio oratoria ; Vegetius, Epitoma rei militaris. 

L. Mercklin, 'Die isagogischen Schriften der Romer', Philol. iv 
(1849); Jahn, 'Uber rbmische Encyclopadicn', Berichte der sacks. 
GeseUsch. der Wissensch. ii (1850); E. Norden, 'Die Poetik des Horaz 
ala iaagogiache Schrift’, Hermes xl (1905), 508. 

C. F., tranal. J. W, D. 

ISAURIA was the inland face of the central chain of 
Mt, Taurus, corresponding to Pamphylia on the seaward 
slope. Its inhabitants were notorious for brigandage. 
They evaded attempts to reduce them until the Roman 
general Servilius (q.v. 2) Isauricus systematically cap- 
tured their strongholds, chief among them Isaura Vetus 
and Isaura Nova (76-75 B.C.). Isauria was included by 
Augustus in the province of Galatia. Though pacified, 
it was little developed ; Isaura Vetus, the chief stronghold, 
was the only place to attain municipal status. M. C. 

ISAURICUS, see SERVILIUS (2) and (3). 

ISCA9 British river-name, hence applied to sites on 
rivers so called: 

(1) Ptolemy's Isca (2. 3. 3), where he fixes the Second 
Legion (ibid. 14) is appaiently a site on the Axe (Bradley, 
Archaeologia xlviii. 390), and there are traces of the 
Second Legion near its mouth (Eph. Epigr, ix. 1268 a). 

(2) Modern Exeter on the Exe was occupied as a 
military post under Claudius and became a walled town, 
the capital of the Damnonii (or Dumnonii), with trading 
connexions (cf. Numismatic Chronicle^ xvii. 1-12). See 
Shortt, Sylva Antigua Iscana (c. 1840); publications of 
the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society. 

(3) Modern Cacrleon on the Usk was probably from 
c. A.D. 75 the fortress of Legio II Augusta. Originally 
consisting of timber buildings surrounded by a clay 
bank, it was gradually rebuilt in stone, and its bank 
fronted with a stone revetment from 99-100 (JRS xviii. 
21 1). During periods of reduced occupation in the 
second century its buildings decayed; but a complete 
overhaul occurred under Severus and his successors; a 
partial rebuilding is recorded 254-60 (ILS, 537)- The 
legion left Isca towards the end of the century. Christian 
martyrs Aaron and Julius may be realities (Gildas, 10), 
but an archbishopric is fabulous. Administrative build- 
ings (including a hospital ?), barrack-blocks, and, of extra- 
mund works, an amphitheatre and baths have been 
excavated. 

Archaeologia Camhrensis Ixxxiv-lxxxvii, zc; Archaeologia Izxvili, 
111-218 (Amphitheatre); R. G. Coliingwood, Archaeology of Roman 
Britain (i93°)i * 2 ” 4 i S. 

ISIDORUS (i). a Greek of Charax, near Tigris mouth, 
wrote c. A.D. 25 on Parthia and its pearl-fisheries (Ath. 
3. 93 d), and, to judge from Pliny, a general geographical 
work, a portion perhaps of which is the extant EraOfiol 
UapOtKol, a meagre description of ‘stations' from Zeugma 
on the Euphrates through Selcuceia, Ecbatana, Rhagae, 
Caspian Gates; Hyrcania, Parthia, etc., to Alexandria 
(Kandc^r). 

GGM i, Ixxr ff. 244 ff J W. Schoff, The Parth. Sumom 
C.; PW i*. 2064-8. W- 
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ISIDORUS (2) H 1 SPALENSIS» bishop of Seville 
(a.d, 602-36), one of the most important links between 
the learning of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Hia chief 
works were: (i) Chronica, a history extending to his own 
times ; (2) Historia Gothorum, preserved in two editions ; 
(3) Be natura rerum, (4) Differentiae, in two books, (5) 
Quaestiones in vetus Testamentum; (6) Etymologiae or 
Origines (now divided into twenty books), a widely used 
encyclopaedia which deals not only with the seven liberal 
am but also with geography, law, medicine, natural 
history, prodigies, gems, foods, drinks, etc. {See en- 
cyclopaedic LEARNING.) Though Isidore does not often 
mention his sources, it is clear that he gathered his 
information from a wide range of authorities (including 
Pliny and Suetonius). His works are printed in J. P. 
Migne’s Patrologia Lat,, vols. Ixxxii-lxxxiv, and the 
Etymologiae are separately edited by W, M. Lindsay 
(2 vols., 1911). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 496; M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters i. 52-70. J. F. M. 

ISIGONUS of Nicaea (ist c. b.c. or ist c. a.d.), a writer 
of paradoxa (see Paradoxographers), who probably drew 
to some extent on Varro, and was himself drawn upon 
by Pliny the Elder. 

A. Westennann, Paradoxograpki (1839), 162-3; FHG iv. 435-7. 

ISIS, in Egyptian religion, was the wife of Osiris and 
the mother of Horns. In addition to her position as a 
national deity in Egypt, Isis acquired in the Hellenistic 
age a new rank as a leading goddess of the Mediterranean 
world. Her worship was established in Piraeus by the 
fourth century by Egyptians residing there. Most of the 
foundations of her cult in the Aegean area during this 
period, however, included her as a member of the new 
Hellenistic cult of the Egyptian (q.v.) deities along with 
Sarapis, Harpocrates, and Anubis (qq.v.). Many of 
these cults in the Greek cities soon became public ones 
and were managed by priests who were magistrates of 
the State. Yet one finds attached to some of these public 
cults such groups as the melanephoroi, a fact which 
indicates that there probably was some sort of periodic 
ritual or ceremony carried on. While we know of rela- 
tively few temples of Sarapis in Egypt during the Ptole- 
maic era, most of the priests in Greece are known as 
priests of Sarapis or of Sarapis and Isis. In Egypt, how- 
ever, even in the city of Alexandria, Isis seems to become 
very soon the more important of the two deities. The 
inscriptions written by Greeks in Egypt mention the 
cults and festivals of Isis more frequently than those of 
Sarapis, and the name of Isis usually appears ahead of 
that of Sarapis. The cult of these gods was highly 
HcHenized, at least in externals: the statues and temples 
are frequently Greek in design and execution, the priests, 
in Greece at least, are usually civic functionaries, and the 
language of the cult is Greek. The practices of the cult, 
such as incubation, the interpretation of dreams, festive 
banquets, and cult societies, have a Hellenic character, 
though there are Egyptian analogies for many of them. 
Herodotus had identified Isis with Demeter, but in the 
early Hellenistic age she is identified, via Hathor, with 
Aphrodite, with Arsinog II the wife of Ptolemy II, and 
with later Ptolemaic queens. The plastic representation of 
her in Greece is almost uniformly Hellenic in character, 
portraying her with the ancient Egyptian head-dress, in 
a long garment with a characteristic knot of drapery on 
the breast. In her most Hellenic form she is shown with 
serene, ideal, and typically Greek features, with no 
head-dress, but a curl or braid of hair hanging down each 
side of her face. Isis came more and more to mean all 
things to all men. In the great hymns which celebrate 
her manifold accomplishments, virtues, and miracles, 
she is addressed as 'O Thou of countless Names’, and is 
identified with many and varied goddesses. Although the 
cult of Isis had, in many instances in Greeoe, the external 
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appearance of a typical public dty-state cult, it had also, 
to some extent in Greece and in the West, the charac* 
teristicB of a mystery cult as well* The range of experi- 
ence involved in participation in the cult runs all the 
way from individual initiatory rites to the elaborate cult 
drama which celebrated the old myth of the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. At Rome, Pompeii, near Corinth, 
and probably at other places the elaborate mysteries of 
Isis were carried out. At the numerous other temples of 
Isis which we know in the Graeco-Roman world it is 
frequently difficult to say just what form the ritual of the 
cult assumed. Prominent among the characteristics of 
the cult of Isis which distinguished it from ordinary 
Greek and Roman cults were the appearances of an 
Egyptian professional priesthood, the regular ritual, the 
use of sacred water from the Nile, elaborate processions, 
penitents, dances, and the use of musical accompani- 
ments. Certain festivals were of especial importance, 
one of the most significant being the Ploiaphesia which 
marked the opening of the season of navigation. That 
these Mysteries and their attendant ritual could awaken 
a deep religious emotion is testified by the conversion of 
Lucius which Apuleius describes {Met. bk. ii). Of all 
the temples of Isis known to us, the one at Pompeii is 
most perfectly preserved. Here we find at the top of a 
flight of steps a high platform upon which sacred rites 
were performed, a cistern for holding Nile-water, homes 
or cells for the priests, and many of the other arrange- 
ments necessary for the celebration of the worship. 
Although Sarapis and other deities of the group associa- 
ted with Isis were worshipped in her temples, it is she 
who appears as the chief deity, occupying the place that 
Sarapis had frequently held in the public cults of Greece. 
The goddess Isis as she was presented in the Mysteries, 
however, must have drawn a more devoted and signi- 
ficant type of worship than was ever inspired by a civic 
deity. Not only are the statues and monuments of her 
worship found in all parts of the Roman Empire and her 
symbols quite commonly used on rings, gems, pins, and 
other jewellery, but many grave reliefs and tombs show 
representations of her symbols, particularly the sistrttm 
and the situla. The deceased, if a woman, was frequently 
portrayed on the funeral monument in the costume 
characteristic of the deity. 

Ancient Sources: W. Peck, Der Isishymnui von Andros und 
verwandte Texte (1930). For other sources see under SAHAfls and 
EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 

Modern Literature. In addition to the literature cited under 
SARAPiB and EGYPTIAN DEITIES the following arc imporunt : A. Erman, 
Die Religion der Agypter (1934); W. Drexler, art. in Roscher’s 
Lexikon; A. D. Nock, in CAH xii (1939). T. A. B. 

ISLES OF THE BLEST, see after-lifb. 

ISMENE, see ANTIGONE (l). 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.C.), Athenian orator, is re- 
puted to have stuffied under Prodicus and Protagoras, 
to have visited Gorgias in Sicily, and to have been a 
friend of Socrates. His family estate having been dissi- 
pated in the course of the Peloponnesian War, he adopted 
the profeasion of rhetoric. He at one time conducted a 
school of rhetoric in Chios — perhaps in 404-403 (Jebb). 
Owing to nervousness and the poorness of his voice he 
never appeared in court, but between 403 and 392 he 
composed numerous speeches for others. About the 
latter date he opened a school at Athens, and continued 
his work as a teacher till after 351. The last period of his 
life was mainly occupied in writing : his intellect remained 
unimpaired to the end, for at the age of ninety he pub- 
lished one of his moat important works, the Philippus; 
and between 342 and 339 he wrote the Panathenaicm, 
His last composition was a letter congratulating Philip 
of Macedon on his victory at Chaeronea (338). He died 
u few days later. 


2, Isocrates, apart from his technical skill, is impor- 
tant for his views on education and his political theories, 
{a) He may himself be described as a sophist in the 
older and honourable sense of educator. He used the 
speech-form as Plato used the dialogue, where modem 
practice uses the essay. Most of his speeches and some 
of his letters are simply tracts. On the Sophists is directed 
not against the profession as a whole, but against those 
members of it who betray their high calling; they are 
dishonest, for they promise more than they can possibly 
perform. Only the first half, composed c. 390, is extant, 
and it contains only destructive criticism ; but the speech 
On the Antidosis, c. 355, contains I.'s apologia for his own 
life and profession. His ‘Philosophy’ is distinguished 
from abstract speculation, from ‘eristic’, from literary 
work per re, and from the practical rhetoric of the law 
courts. It is, in fact, a laborious training for practical 
political life. 

(6) Isocrates was a patriot, but beyond the narrow 
limits of life in a city-state he could look out on a Hellen- 
ism which was to civilize the world. In 380 he composed 
the Panegyricus for recitation at the Olympic festival. 
He saw no way to establish peace and unity unless some 
common cause could teach the Greeks to regard them- 
selves as a nation. He suggested that Sparta and Athens 
should make a compromise in their claims to leadership 
and head a union of all States in a national war against 
Persia. His hopes were dashed by the rise of Thebes to 
supremacy, but in 368 he suggested to Dionysius of 
Syracuse that he should come forward as a national 
champion. Again disappointed, he appealed in 356 to 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, to put an end to civil war 
and curb the insolence of the barbarians. Finally, in 
346, 1 . directed a masterly appeal to Philip of Macedon 
to take the lead and unite the four principal cities in a 
great expedition to conquer the East. After the battle of 
Chaeronea he may well have thought that his hopes 
could at last be realized. 

Works, (a) Educational. Against the Sophists 
(390 B.C.). On the Antidosis (355 or 353) — the forensic 
form, though suggested by the fact that I. had been 
respondent in a case for antidosis in 355, is not maintained 
throughout. 

(6) Political. Panegyricus {c. 380), Plataicus purports 
to be a speech for delivery in the Ecclesia on the occasion 
of the destruction of Plataea by the Thebans in 373. 
On the Peace (355) includes strong criticism of Athens’ 
present politics and of the treatment of her allies under 
the old Empire. Areopagiticus (355) supplements the 
De Pace and contrasts the conditions of life under Solon 
and Cleisthenes with those of I.’s own days. Philippus 
(346 B.C.), see supra. Archidamus^ an imaginary speech by 
the Spartan king discussing proposals of peace made by 
Thebes (366). 

(c) Exhortations. To Demonicus and To Nicocles {274) 
concern the duties of a monarch, Nicocles (372) the duties 
of subjects. 

(d) Epideictic Speeches. The Busiris (391) and 
Encomium of Helen (370) show how legendary subjects 
should be treated {see encomium). The Evagoras (c. 365) 
is a panegyric on the late king of Salamis. The Panathe- 
naicus (342-339) deals mainly with the historical aspect 
of the greatness of Athens. 

(e) Forensic Speeches. 1 . considered this type of speech 
unworthy of him. We possess six examples of such early 
work. The De Bigis (No. 16) is spoken by the younger 
Alcibiades against Tisias, who asserts that the father of 
A. robbed him of a team of horses. 

(/) Letters. A number of letters, mostly addressed 
to kings, are ascribed to 1 . Their authenticity, often 
disputed, is defended by Blass {Att, Ber, ii. 326-31). 

4. The works of Isocrates represent Attic prose in ita 
most elaborate form. Dionysius (Coff^. 23) compared 
it to ‘closely woven material’, or 'a picture in which the 
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lights melt imperceptibly into shadows*. He seems, in 
fact, to have paid more attention to mere expression than 
any other Greek writer. He was so careful to avoid 
hiatus that Dionysius could find no single instance in 
the whole of the Areopagiticus ; he was very sparing even 
in the elision of short vowels, and crasis, except of xal 
and av, occurs rarely. Dissonance of consonants, due to 
the repetition of similar syllables in successive words, 
and the combination of letters which are hard to pro- 
nounce together, is similarly avoided. These objects are 
attained without any perceptible dislocation of the natural 
order of words. Another characteiistic of the style is 
the author’s attention to rhythm ; though avoiding 
poetical metres, he considered that prose should have 
rhythms of its own, and approved of certain combina- 
tions of trochee and iambus. His periods are artistic and 
elaborate ; the structure of some of the longer sentences 
is so complex that he overreaches himself; he sacrifices 
lucidity to form, and becomes monotonous. His vocabu- 
lary is almost as pure as that of Lysias, but while the 
simplicity of Lysias appears natural, the smoothness of 
Isocrates is stuped. 

For general bibliography tf€ attic orators. Teat: Teubncr 
(Benscler-Blats, 1879), with App. Crit. E. Drerup (vol, i, 1906). 
Text and Tranal.; Norlin and Van Hook, 3 vols. (Loeb); Mathieu 
and Br^mond fin proercsa — Bud^). Cfommentariea: Cyprian 
Orations^ E, S. Forster (1912); De Pace and Philippiu, Loistncr 
(1927); TrapetiticuSt Bongenaar (1933). Special Studies: Les Idies 
poL d'/., G. Mathieu (1923); Evagoras^ J. Sykutria (in Hermes 1927). 
Index, S. Preuaa (1904). J. F. D. 

ISOPOLITEIA is a term that probably originated in 
the practice of granting citizenship to new citizens on 
terms of equality with older citizens and thus means 
practically the same as poUteia* The word was used 
frequently in grants to individuals but also became a 
technical term, used both in documents and literature, 
for grants to the entire citizen body of a State and particu- 
larly for reciprocal grants between two States. Tliis use 
of the term occurs first in the second half of the third 
century, though the institution existed earlier; a uni- 
lateral grant occurs as early as 405/4 b.c. (Athena to the 
Samians), and there were several reciprocal grants in the 
fourth century. Cities connected by isopoliteia were not 
merged but remained distinct; in fact isopoliteia is 
included in several treaties of alliance. Instead, the 
citizens of one State became potential citizens of the 
other; to become active citizens it was necessary to 
establish residence and be registered. For the others 
there were such privileges as enctesis (the right to own 
land), epigamia (the right to contract a marriage), and the 
right to trade without paying import and export duties. 
Isopoliteia was used extensively by Miletus and the 
Aetolians. 

Ancient Sources. Example! of document!; SIG 116, 172, 421, 
472. 522, 633; GDI 4940, 5039-40, 5075. 5*83-5; Miiet i, pt. 3. 
noa. 13^7, 141-3. 146* ^ . , . . . _ 

Modern Literature: C. Lrfenvam in Dar.-Sas., !.v.;y. Oehler, 
PW, i.v.; E. Szanto, Das griechische BUrgerrecht (1892), ch. 2; 
G. Buaolt, Griechische StaaUkunde, index. J. A. O. L. 

ISTER was the name given by the Greeks to the lower 
Danube. From a knowledge of its estuary, where they 
established a colony before 600 b.c. {see istria 1), the 
Greeks drew conclusions as to the size of the Danube. 
Hesiod mentioned it as one of the four great streams of 
the world {Theog. 337)* Herodotus regarded it as the 
largest river of Europe and a northern counterpart to 
the Nile (4. 47-51). He correctly stated that it had a 
constant volume of water, but mistakenly assumed that 
its last l^nd was to the south and was quite in the dark as 
to its source. In the third and second centuries the 
Greeks probably ascended as far as the Iron Gates, 
but they remained ignorant as to the river’s upper 
course; perhaps misled by a vague inkling of the river 
Save, and by the name of the Histri in the hinterland 
of Trieste, they imagined that the later threw off an 


arm into the Adriatic. This error was corrected by the 
Roman advance from Italy into the Danube basin after 
200 B,c.; the identity of the Ister with the Danuvius 
was probably established during Octavian’s lUyrian 
campaign in 35 B.c. (Sail. Hist, ft, 79). danuvius. 

M. C, 

ISTER of Gyrene (c. 250-200 b.c.), pupil of Callimachus. 
His chief work was concerned with the mythical period 
of Attica in some sixteen books, quoted under various 
titles, Hwayotyri rtjv 'ArOLbcjv, 'AmKa, etc. Contrary 
to the practice of the other atthidographers, Ister in none 
of the fragments refers to the historic^ period, and there 
is no trace of any chronological arrangement. Accounts 
of festivals and cults appear in widely different books, 
which suggests a subject system, perhaps by kings or 
localities. It was a compilation from the earlier atthido- 
graphers dealing only with the mythical period, and the 
last in the series of ArOlSes, 

PHG i. 4*8. G. L. D. 

ISTHMIA. The Isthmian Games were athletic com- 
petitions held at Corinth in honour of Poseidon, the 
prize being a crown of wild celery. According to one 
legend they were founded by Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
to commemorate his kinsman the sea-god Melicertes 
Palaemon. The Athenians preferred the story that they 
were established by Theseus after he had killed the 
robber chief Sinis. This was one reason why the 
Athenians especially patronized the Isthmian Games, but 
there were others; the journey was easily made, Corinth 
was the pleasure city of Greece, and, although there was 
less parade, there were more amusements at the Isthmian 
than at the other three festivals. They were definitely 
organized, as an international festival held in every 
second year, in 581 B.c. F. A W. 

ISTRIA (1) or ISTRUS, a Milesian colony, founded 
between 650 and 600 b.c. on an island south of the 
Danube estuary. Originally a fishing- village, it soon 
became a trading centre for the lower Danube basin, 
where it distributed Ionian, Corinthian, and (after 525 
B.c.) Attic pottery. It maintained a factory near modem 
Braila, and its coins had a wide currency. In the third 
centu^ it forwarded Greek wines (especially those of 
Thasos and Rhodes) as far as the Iron Gates, and with- 
stood attempts by Lysimachus to curtail its independence 
(315)1 and by the Byzantines to control its commerce 
(260). After 200 Istria was often attacked by the hinter- 
land peoples ; in 72 M. LucuUus made it into a Roman 
dependency. 

V. PArvan, Dada (1928), 81-93. M. C. 

ISTRIA (a) or HISTRIA, a pem’nsula at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Adriatic, lying between Venetia 
and Illyricum and extending inland towards the Julian 
Alps. The Illyrian Istri inhabited the peninsula, eastwards 
to the plateau of the Cicceria and Monte Maggiore, and to 
the river Arsia ; the western strip of the Istrian Peninsula 
was inhabited by the Libumi. The Istri were known as 
pirates, but the Romans did not interfere before 221 b.c., 
when the Istri seized a ship carrying com. How far 
they were subdued then is not known, for the Second 
Punic War must have hindered the Romans from estab- 
lishing their power in Istria. As the Istri showed a 
hostile attitude when Aquileia was founded, the Romans 
conquered them after capturing their chief settlement 
(178-177). Though under Roman supremacy, the Istri 
did not cease threatening Aquileia, as is shown by Livy 
43. 1. 5 (171 B.C.). In 129 Istri and lapudes were 
defeated by C. Sempronius Tuditanus (cf. CIL i*. 652 and 
addit., p. 725). In 52 the Istri attacked Tergeste {Trieste), 
to whose aid Caesar sent troops; this probably was the 
reason for their siding with Pompey in the Civil War. 
In the west their territory must once have reached the 
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Timavus (Strabo 5. 9, 215 c), but the Formio was 
made the frontier in the first century b.c., no doubt 
because the Celtic Cami had occupied the territory 
round Tergeste. Istria, which was part of ILlyricum 
during the Republic, became part of Italy under Augus- 
tus, and with Venetia formed regio X, 

Weiss, PW^ 8.V. *Histna’ ; H. Nissen, Italische Landeskvnde ii. 1 
(1Q02), 237 ff.; A. Gnirs, 'Forschungen Ubcr antikcD Villenbau in 
Sudisthen*, JOAI xviii (igi5), 99-164; A. Gnirs, Ittria pnu- 
romana (1925); archaeological reports in Not. Scao.\ A. Degraasi, 
'Jstria archaeologies (1918-32)’ in Aevum vii (1933), 279 fF.; 
‘Notiziario archeologico* in Atti e Mem. d. Soc. Istriana d. Arch, e 
Star, patria 1928 ff. F. A. W. S. 

ISYLLUS of Epidaurus, author of six poems found 
inscribed at Epidaurus in a hand of about 300 B.c. Nos. 
I and III are dedications, the first in trochaic tetrameters, 
the other in an elegiac couplet followed by three hexa- 
meters. II is a hexameter poem in which the poet praises 
himself for the introduction of a procession to Phoebus 
and Asclepius to Epidaurus. IV is a paean to Apollo and 
Asclepius, and V a hymn in hexameters to Asclepius, in 
which the poet thanks the god for defending Sparta from 
the attack of King Philip, and which may refer to the war 
of 338 B.c. The poems have little poetical merit. 

J. U. Powell, Collect. Alexandr. 132-6. C. M. B. 

ITALIC DIALECTS, see DIALECTS, ITALIC. 

ITALICA (nowadays Santiponce near Seville) was 
founded by Scipio Africanus as an outpost against the 
Lusitanians (206 B.C.). It received municipal status, 
probably from Augustus, and contributed to Rome three 
emperors, Trajan, Hadrian (who made it a colonia)^ and 
Theodosius I. Its wealth is attested by the remains of 
the fourth largest amphitheatre of the Roman world, 
and by its coins, statues, mosaics, etc. (Seville Museum). 
The magnitude of its oil exports is indicated by the 
fragments of amphorae from Italica in the Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. 

Conde de Aguiar, Italica (1929). !• J. Van N. 

ITALY. The name Italia, probably a graecized form of 
Italic Vitelia (=» ‘calf-land'), was originally restricted to 
the southern half of the ‘toe’ but was gradually extended. 
Ily 450 B.c. it meant the region subsequently inhabited 
by the Bruttii (q.v.) (Theophr. Hist. PI. 5. 8); by 400 it 
embraced Lucania (q.v.) as well (Thuc, 6. 4; 7. 33). 
Campania (q.v.) was included after 325, and by Pyrrhus* 
day Italia as a geographical expression meant everything 
south of Liguria and Cisalpine (q.v.) Gaul (Zonar. 8. 17) ; 
this area, however, only acquired political unity after the 
Social War. Cisalpine Gaul was not officially incor- 
porated until Augustus* time when, accordingly, Italy 
reached its natural Alpine frontiers. Unofficially, how- 
ever, whatever the administrative divisions, the whole 
country south of the Alps has been called Italy from Poly- 
bius’ time onwards. The Augustan poets also call Italy 
Hesperia (= ‘the western land’), Satumia (= strictly 
Latium), Oenotria (= strictly SW. Italy), Ausonia 
(= ‘the land of the Ausones’, Opica to the Greeks: 
strictly Campania). 

2. Italy’s greatest length is roughly 700 miles; the 
greatest breadth of the peninsula proper is some 150 
miles. Its long coast-line possesses comparatively few, 
mostly indifferent, ports, Genoa, Spezzia, Naples, Taren- 
tum, Brundisium, Ancona, and Pola being noteworthy 
exceptions. In compensation, however, Italy could 
exploit its central position to build a Mediterranean 
empire. Mountains, valleys, and plains in juxtaposition 
feature the Italian landscape. C)n the north are the 
Alps, a natural but not impassable frontier: the Camic 
Alps pass is not formidable and the Brenner from time 
immemorial has been used by invaders attracted by 
Italy’s pleasant climate, fertility, and beauty; the Alps 
actually are steeper on the Italian side. Between Alps 


and Apennines lies the indefensible North Italian plain 
watered by the Padus (q.v.). The Apennines (q.v.) 
traverse peninsular Italy, impeding but not actually 
preventing communications; the ancients' belief that 
they abounded in minerals was erroneous, since Italy 
only possessed some alluvial gold, copper (Etruria), iron 
(Elba), and marble (Liguria). 

3. Despite fertile upland valleys the mountain 
districts usually permitted only a frugal existence. The 
plains, however, were amazingly productive, being en- 
riched partly by volcanic activity (Euganean district in 
the north, Alban Hills in Latium (q.v.), Mons Vultur 
in Apulia (q.v.), the still-active Vesuvius in Campania), 
partly by fertilizing silt carried down by numerous rivers 
which in winter contained adequate amounts of water. 
(Northern Italy also possessed important lakes, but not 
central and southern Italy apart from Trasimenus, 
Fucinus, and water-filled craters like Albanus and 
Avemus.) Italy’s natural products were consequently 
abundant and varied : olives, various fruits, cereals, tim- 
ber, etc., even though some typically Italian products 
of to-day, e.g. oranges, were unknown in antiquity. The 
variety is explained chiefly by the varied climate, which 
is temperate if not cold in the mountains and northern 
Italy and warm if not hot in southern Italy. Possibly 
the ancient climate was slightly more equable; malaria 
was certainly less prevalent. Italy contained excellent 
pasturage; in many districts ranching supplanted agri- 
culture. Also its seas abounded in fish. 

4* Italy was thus well adapted to support human life 
and attract invaders, and actually did so from very early 
times. Traces of Neanderthal not to mention palaeo- 
lithic man have been found, while remains of neolithic 
people, chalcolithic terramaricoli (see terbemare), and 
iron-using Villanovans (q.v.) are copious. Long before 
the rise of Rome Italy was well populated and civilized 
from end to end. On the east coast were Illyrian im- 
migrants: Veneti, Picenes, Messapii (qq.v.); these occa- 
sionally penetrated to the west. Hardy Sahclli (q.v.) and 
the related Umbrians and Volsci (qq.v.) held and tended 
to expand from the motmtainous central regions. The 
southern coast-lands comprised Magna Graecia (q.v.). 
In the north Gauls began to settle c. 400. Various peoples 
inhabited the west: Ligurians, who were possibly of neo- 
lithic stock and originally held a wider area ; Etruscans ; 
Latin! and the related Falisci and Hcmici (qq.v.); 
Aurunci-Ausones and Oenotri (== Sicels?). These 
various peoples differed greatly from one another in race, 
language, and civilization, and Italy’s mountainous con- 
figuration accentuated and perpetuated their mutual 
divergencies. 

5, But ultimately they were united under the hegemony 
of Rome. Her political unification of Italy, however, 
was a protracted task finally accomplished only in 
Augustus’ day. The romanization of Italy took much 
longer and, indeed, was never fully achieved, 

6 . After ^ifying Italy Augustus divided it into eleven 
administrative districts: 

i. Latium, Campania, Picentini district. 

ii. Apulia, Calabria, Hirpini district. 

iii. Lucania, Ager Bruttius. 

iv. Region inhabited by Samnites, Frentani, Mami- 

cini, Marsi, Paeligni, Aequiculi, Vestini, Sabini. 

V. Piceni^, Praetuttii district. 

vi. Umbria, Ager Gallicus. 

vii. Etruria. 

viii. Gallia Cispadana. 

ix. Liguria. 

X. Venetia, Istria, Cenomani district. 

xi. Gallia Transpadana. 

This arrangement lasted almost unaltered until 
Constantine’s time, when the islands were customarily 
included in Italy. 
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Ancient Sources r Strabo's dettiled description (bks. 5 and 6) 
is good; inter oHa it corrects Polybius' assertion (a. 14) that 
Italy is triangular. Pliny's account {HN 3, 38-132) is based on 
Augustus' Commentaries. Pomponius Mela (2. 58-^3), Ptolemy 
<bk. 3)p and the Liber Coloniarum are leas important. Amongst others 
Varro (Rust. i. a. i f.), Virgil (G. a. 1361.), Dionysius of Hali- 
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and Rutilius Namatianus (2. 17 f.) extol Italy's beauty and fertility. 
Roads are described in the Itineraries^ especially the Antonine 
Itinerary (ath-c. copv of a work of c. A.D. 2x2) and Peutingerian 
Table which is probably based on Caatorius' world-map of a.o. 366. 
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ITERDUCA, see juno. 

ITHACA was the name given by the Greeks in historical 
times to the small island east of Cephallenia (mod, 
Thiaki). This island conforms generally to the descrip- 
tion of Homer’s Ithaca, but ancient writers found a 
difficult in Od. 9. 21-7, and especially in 11. 25-6, where 
Ithaca is described as the outermost and westernmost of 
the Ionian isles, which Thiaki is not; and Strabo (10. 
4S4“5) was not successful in explaining this passage 
away. The problem was recently restated by W. D6rp- 
feld, who identified Homeric Ithaca with Leucas and 
sought to prove his case by excavation. Others defend 
the clairns of Thiaki, and British scholars have excavated 
several sites on Thiaki. On both islands remains of the 
appropriate (Late Helladic) date have been found, but 
nothing decisively Homeric has come to light. The 
question therefore remains an open one. 

For recent summaries of either theory, see W. D5rp- 
feld, Alt-Ithaka (1927), and Sir Rennell Rodd, Homer's 
Ithaca (1927) ; also BQrchner in PW xii. 2240-57. M. C. 

I THOME, a prominent and easily fortified mountain 
rising isolated in the Messenian plain (2,646 feet), was 
the rallying point of the Messenians in their struggles for 
independence against Sparta. In the first Messenian 
War they held it for twenty years; on its fall they lost 
their freedom. In 464 the revolted helots fortified it, 
and maintained it against all assaults. Epaminondas 
founded the town of Messene on its west side, fortifying 
it with some of the finest extant Greek walls, which 
include Ithome as an acropolis. 

TyrUeut; Thuc. i. 10^-3. T. J. D. 

ITHYPHALLIC VERSE, see metre, creek, hi (2). 

ITINERARIES were in the form of itineraria adnotata 
(road-books) and itineraria picta (maps). Much of the 
information used by the compilers of such productions 
was originally derived from the map of the Roman 
Empire set up in Rome under Augustus by Agrippa 
(Plin* HN 3. 17), but with the development of the road- 
system thi? amount of detail available was greatly in- 
creased. The most important surviving example of an 
itinerarium adnotatum is the so-called Antonine Itinerary, 
which probably dates from the early third century a.d. 
but contains later additions. It covers almost the whole 
of the Empire, but its arrangement is so unsystemauc 
that it can scarcely be an official publication. It 
however, of great value in establishing the sites and 


names of Roman towns. Other itineraries are the 
Itinerarium Maritimum, which gives distances by sea in 
the Mediterranean, and the Jerusalem Itinerary, com- 
posed in the fourth century for pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. The latter follows the roads from Bordeaux to 
North Italy, Sirmium, and Constantinople, and then 
through Asia Minor, and gives two alternative routes for 
the return journey. The only extant example of the 
itinerarium pictum is the so-called Peutinger Table. As it 
is in the form of a strip of 21 feet by i it is not a map in 
the modem sense : it gives not only distances but repre- 
sentations of natural features. Itineraries were regarded 
as of special value to generals operating in unfamiliar 
country. 

H. F. Tozer, History of Ancient Geography^ (i935), 306 ff.; W. 
Kubitschek, ».v. 'Itincraricn' in PW\ G. Parlhey and M. Finder, 
edition of Antonine Itinerary (1848). G. H. S. 

ITINERARIUM AETHERIAE ABBATISSAE, see 

PEREGRINATIO AD LOCA SANCTA. 


nXJRAEA. The Ituraeans, a predatory Arab people, 
occupied the Libanus, Antilibanus, and Hermon, and the 
Massyas, where lay Chalcis their capital and Heliopolis 
(q.v.) their religious centre. In the early first century 
B.C., under their tetrarch and high-priest Ptolemy, they 
almost captured Damascus, having conquered most of 
the country north and south of it. Ptolemy was confirmed 
by Pompey (64) ; his son Lysanias was killed by Antony 
(35), who granted his dominions to Cleopatra. The 
tetrarchy was restored by Octavian (30) to Zenodorus, 
who was, however, soon deprived of most of it owing to his 
depredations (24). Parts were granted to Berytus, Sidon, 
and Damascus; part became the tetrarchy of Abilene; 
Datanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis went to Herod, 
who on Zenodorus* death in 20 received Paneas and 
Gaulanitis also. Herod’s Ituraean dominions passed to 
his son Philip (4 D.c.-A.D. 34), Agrippa I (37-44), who 
from 41 also n^ed Abilene, and Agrippa 11 (53-c. 93)^ 
who ruled Abilene and in addition Arcene, an Ituraean 
tetrarchy in northern Libanus which had never belonged 
to the main principality. Chalcis formed a kingdom for 
Herod, brother of Agrippa I (41-8) and Agrippa II 
(50“3)* The Ituraeans were gradually broken of their 
predatory habits, but remained a primitive people, living 
in villages. Famed as archers, they contributed three 
cohorts and an ala to the imperial army. 

A. H. M. Jones, JRS 1931, 265-72; Eastern j 


ITYLUS, see aEdon. 


ITYS, see Philomela. 


lUDEX. In the Roman civil procedure (see law and 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, il), with its bipartite arrangement 
in two stages in iure and apud iudicem, the iudex was a 
private person taken from the higher social classes 
(senators and, later, equites). No special juridical educa- 
tion was legally required; only persons with physical 
defects, women, and minores were excluded. For a 
particular trial the judge was designated by both 
parties, or, in default of such agreement, by choice from 
a panel of qualified jurors (album iudicuni). Normally the 
plaintiff proposed the judge, but the defendant could 
reject persons whose impartiality seemed to him suspect. 
The parties’ choice, approved by the magistrate in iure, 
was binding for the iudex, who was unable to refuse the 
commission conferred upon him by the magistrate’s 
iussum iudicandi, except when he could adduce motives 
for exemption such as old age, a numerous family, or a 
privileged profession (philosopher, physician, rhetori- 
cian). For the proceedings apud iudicem see the article 
quoted above. The functions of the iudex, assisted 
during the trial by juridical advisers (cotmlium), ended 
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with the sentence pronounced by him orally in the 
presence of the litigants. He could, however, refuse to 
pass a sentence when the matter did not appear to him 
quite cleared up, in which case the trial was repeated 
before another index. In classical times the index had 
full discretion in appraising the evidence and was not 
bound by previous decisions in similar cases. Neverthe- 
less, judicial sentences (res iudicatae) tended to acquire 
authority in later times (Dig, i. 3. 38) and were not with- 
out influence on the evolution of the law. The index was 
responsible to the wronged party for an unjust decision 
passed by unfairness or negligence. The XII Tables 
punished by death the judge convicted of bribery; the 
praetorian edict introduced a special civil remedy 
against the careless or corrupt judge (qui litem stum fecit). 
In special cases the judge was called arbiter (being more 
expert than iudex\ where the matter at dispute required 
more professional knowledge, or estimates and technical 
calculations, as in the division of property or inheritance. 
His discretion was larger than that of index. As a rule a 
single judge was provided (unus index) ^ but there were 
also courts composed of several persons, recuperatores, 
centnmviri (qq.v.), and decemviri stlitibns iudicandis (see 
VIGINTlSEXVIRl). 

In the cognitio extra ordinem the judge was appointed 
by the imperial law officer alone or later by the emperor, 
independently of the parties. He was now called index 
datuSj pedaneuSf or specialist and his competence (final 
decision or only a partial cognition of the case) depended 
on his commission. Under the late Empire the use of 
the term index became much larger ; each official endowed 
with jurisdictional or administrative power was so called. 
Therefore 'index* was often interpolated in classical texts 
in place of judicial magistrates. Justinian’s constitution. 
Cod, 3. I. 14. 1, demonstrates the wide application of the 
term. 

For the bibliography, see the article quoted above. A. Steinwenter, 
PTF, s.v. 'iudex* (vol. ix and Suppl. v); J. Mazeaud, Iai Nomination 
de unus iudex (1933); P* ColUnet, Le RSle desjttges (Recueil d*^tudea 
F. G^ny i, 1935). A B. 

lUDlClA POPULI. An old Roman rule sanctioned 
by the XII Tables prescribed that only the people 
assembled in Comitia Centuriata could pass sentence of 
death on a Roman citizen. Hence each capital sentence 
passed by the competent magistxate (except the dictator) 
was subject to revision in a trial before the people 
(indicium popnlt), judging in second instance on account 
of the appeal (provocatio ad populum) of the condemned. 
Appeal was also admitted when the magistrate imposed 
a fine (multa) exceeding the legal maximum (thirty oxen 
and two sheep or about 3,000 orres); such matters were 
brought before the Tribal Assembly. 

The proceedings before the magistrate in cases where 
a indicium popnlt was obligatory (only on appeal from a 
citizen) were peculiar in that the investigation by the 
magistrate was made in contione, i.e. before the assembled 
people, who subsequently judged by what they heard, 
as repetition of the evidence was not prescribed. The 
people had no option but wholly to confirm or to quash 
the magistrate’s sentence; alteration was not admissible. 
The case was decided by a majority of votes ; voting was 
by word of mouth until 107 b.c., by ballot after that date. 
A magisterial acquittal was final. The activity of the 
indicia popnli diminished with the increase of criminal 
jurisdiction by quaestiones (q.v.). As a manifestation of 
civic liberty they could not survive the Republic. 

Mommsen, R6m. Strqfr. (1899); H* Brecht, Sav, Zeitschr. 
1 “ (*939). 261 ff.; E. G. Hardy, jRS 1913, 25 ff. A, B. 

lUDlCIUM, see law and procedure, roman, 11. 6 . 

lULUSi see ascanzus. 

IUNO» see juno. 


lUPPITER, see JUPITER, 

lURlDICUS was a judicial functionary of praetorian 
rank in Italy (except Rome and its environs), nominated 
by the emperor. The first mention of iuridici is in a.d. 
163. By introducing them Marcus Aurelius imitated the 
consulares created by Hadrian but abolished by Anto- 
ninus Pius. The field of their competence (confined 
to civil cases) was one or more districts, regfoaes; the 
procedure was cognitio extra ordinem. The iuridici 
disappear under Diocletian ; later uses of this title (as in 
the LHgest) are to be referred to the iuridicus Alexandreae^ 
a high jurisdictional officer in Egypt, known also from 
the Greek papyri as SuvaioS^TT^r. In other imperial pro- 
vinces there were legati iuridici (called in some inscrip- 
tions simply iuridici)^ also appointed by the emperor, with 
a limited jurisdictional competence. A B. 

lUS CIVILE. This term appears in different senses. Its 
original signification, derived from the definition 'ius 
quod quisque populus ipse sibi constituit’, was the proper 
law of and for Roman citizens. The earliest ius civile was 
called ius Quiritium, In contradistinction to ius honora^ 
rium or praetorium, which comprehends the law intro- 
duced by the magistrates and especially by praetores 
(see edictum) in order to support, amplify, or correct the 
ius civile^ the latter includes the law originating in 
other sources (Dig, i. i. 7), such as legislation of the 
comitia (leges) or concilia plebis(plebiscita)t senatns consulta, 
authority of jurists, and imperial constitutions (see CON- 
STITUTIONES). Another contrast is between ius civile (in 
its widest sense, including the law in all its appearances 
arising from all recognized legal sources) and ius naturalct 
a vague conception influenced by Greek philosophy, not 
elaborated by the Roman jurisprudence as a legal notion 
and far from being a real source of law. Its content is 
all ‘quod naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit’ 
(Gaius), and therefore it is always aequum et bonum (Dig. 
I. 1. ii), and in this sense it coincides (by a false ter- 
minology) with ius geniiumt as a law common to all 
peoples, ‘ius quo omnes gentes utuntur’. For the contrast 
between ius cixnle and ius gentium^ wherein ius civile 
signifies the law applied exclusively to Roman citizens, see 
lUS GENTIUM. A. B. 

IUS GENTIUM. This term has two main senses: (i) 
legal rules concerning relations between two independent 
States in times of peace and war corresponding to the 
modem international law; (2) the complex of legal 
institutes and rules which, originating in commercial 
and other contracts between Romans and foreigners, 
infiltrated and fertilized the Roman private law. Origin- 
ally the relations between Romans and foreigners were 
based solely on reciprocal trust, as the formal institutions 
of the old ius civile and the procedure of legis actumes 
were inaccessible to peregrini acting generally according 
to the laws of their own State. The development of inter- 
national trade made it necessary to recognize some insti- 
tutions of other legal systems, which, being free from 
the rigid formalities of Roman law, were applied profit- 
ably in commercial relations, and to admit foreigners 
to the legal protection of Roman courts and specific 
Roman institutions (adapted, e.g., by using the foreigner’s 
language in the stipuJatio), From this arose — especially 
after the creation of praetores peregrinit who had occasion 
to adopt legal principles and ideas from the law of other 
nations in trials between Romans and peregrini — a new 
mass of legal rules which grew continuously with the 
subjection of other nations and acquisition of new pro- 
vinces. This ius gentium represents in the development 
of Roman private law a later stratum of highest impor- 
tance. in that it was equally applied to Romans and 
non-Romans. 

It exercised a special influence on the law of contractSf 
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whilst the law of family and succession preserved more 
faithfully its national character. The final result was the 
complete fusion of the old lui civile and the new ius 
gentium into one system, some parts of which retained 
more elements of the former, whilst others retained more 
of the latter. After the Constitutio Antoniniana de 
Civitatet when the same law was applied to Romans and 
peregrinif the distinction between ius civile and ius gentium 
was only an historical reminiscence. See ius civile. 

A. B. 


IUS ITALICUM represents the legal quality of the 
territory of a Roman colony in Italy or, later, of Italian 
ground in general : the land is free from tributum soli and 
can be possessed in full ownership ex iure Quiritium ; the 
inhabitants are not liable to tributum capitis. The 
distinction arose when colonies were founded outside 
Italy, from which such privileges might be withheld. 
Under the Empire this was the highest privilege obtain- 
able by a provincial municipality. Augustus only gave 
it to genuine citizen colonies, mostly his eastern founda- 
tions. Later it was granted along with colonial rights to 
Roman municipalities, but, for fiscal reasons, sparingly. 
Severus, however, distributed it not only to three muni- 
cipalities of Africa, his native province, but, after their 
co-operation in the civil war, to several Greek cities. 
This development typified the assimilation of East and 
West, which the Constitutio Antoniniana completed {see 
CITIZENSHIP, roman). 

For bibliography, set COLONIZATION, ROMAN. A. N. S,-W. 


IUS LATII, The Latin rights of the Empire were a 
continuation of the rights enjoyed by the Latin Name 
(see LATiNi) of the Republic, which were derived from the 
social and political ties existing between the original 
populi Latini. Latins after 338 b.c. shared conubium and 
commercium (q.v.) with Rome, and possessed the ius 
mutandae civitatis together with the closely associated 
ius exsilii. Hereby individual Latins settling permanently 
in Rome acquired the Roman citizenship, and vice versa. 
Later, when this encouraged the depopulation of the 
Latin States, the more limited ius civitatis per honorem 
adipisceftdae was substituted for it (c. 150 b.c.?). This 
gave Roman citizenship to Latina holding the magis- 
tracies of their local communities. Less important was 
the right of Latins temporarily resident in Rome to vote 
in the concilium plebis. The ius provocationis was possibly 
added in 122 B.c. There were no different kinds of Latin 
rights, although sometimes special regulations might be 
included in the charter establishing a Latin colony or 
group of colonies. In 89 B.c. Latin rights were conferred 
en bloc upon the Transpadane Gauls. Their com- 
munities were remodelled on the pattern of the earlier 
Latin colonies, adopting Latin language and law. When 
in 49 B.c. the Transpadanes received Roman citizenship, 
ius Latii was extended to many parts of Gallia Nar^ 
bonensis and Hispania Ulterior, and thus became an 
intermediate, temporary stag^henceforth stereotyped 
— in the promotion of peregrini to Roman citizenship. 
Under Hadrian Latium maius appeared, whereby decu- 
riones (q.v.), as well as magistrates, received the citizen- 
ship per honorem. 

For bibliogitiphy, see latini. A. N. S.-W. 


IUS PRIMAE RELATIONIS. When in 23 b.c. 
Augustus ceased to hold the consulship, certain compen- 
tatory rights and powers were voted to him by the 
Senate in order that his position might not be weakened, 
among them the ius pritruxe relationis (Dio Cass, 53. 3^* 5)* 
His tribunicia potestas gave him the right to introduce 
business in the Senate: the ius primae relationis either 
allowed him to submit proposals to the Senate in iraung 
(so Mommsen, Staatsr, ii(3). 899) or, far more probably, 
gkve him, for one piece of business at each mating of the 
Senate, the prior right of reference that would otherwise 


have belonged to the consub (so H. F. Pelham, Essays 
in Roman History (igii), 74-7)- This right is speci- 
fied as Telationcm facere* in the Lejc de imperio Vespasiani 
(Dessau, ILS 244). Later the number of items of busi- 
ness for which the emperor was given precedence was 
raised as high as five ( Vita Alexandri 1). J. P. B. 

IUS TRIUM LIBERORUM, a privileged status which 
was conferred by the Lex Papia Poppaea (a.d, 9) upon the 
fathers of three children at Rome, of four children in 
Italy, and of five children in the provinces. Other 
persons (e.g. Pliny the Younger) obtained this status by 
special grant of the emperor. Persons possessing the 
ius trium liberorum were exempted from various charges 
(e.g. that of guardianship), and had a prior claim to 
magistracies. M. C. 

lUSIURANDUM. In some trials the oath of a litigant 
could terminate litigation already in iure, when the 
plaintiff offered an oath (deferre) to the defendant and 
the latter swore that he did not owe anything to the 
plaintiff. He might, however, offer back the oath (referre) 
to the plaintiff, who in this case was obliged to swear 
to his claim. Refusal entailed loss of the case. In some 
special cases a iusiurandum calumniae was admitted: on 
demand of a litigant his adversary was compelled to 
swear to the good faith of his claim or defence. Justinian 
made it likewise obligatory for the parties* advocates. 
In the proceedings apud iudicem the oath served only for 
evidence or assessment of the value of the object at issue. 

Except in the matter of procedure the oath had but 
restricted application. An extra-judicial oath of a party 
affirming the truth of his claim gave occasion to a special 
action based solely on this fact. A. B. 

IUSTITIA9 Roman equivalent of Dike (q.v.) ; mostly in 
poetry, but had a temple from 8 Jan. A.D. 13 (Ovid, Pont. 
3. 6. 25, Fasti Praen. under 8 Jan. ; see further Wissowa, 
RK} 333). In inscriptions she sometimes has the title 
Augusta. 

lUSTITIUM (from iuris stitium » ius sistere), tem- 
porary suspension of all jurisdictional activity of magis- 
trates, iudices, and courts, in civil and criminal matters, 
on account of events disturbing the whole of public life, as 
in the case of great national calamities, riots, and the like. 
A iustitium could be proclaimed by the Senate; it pro- 
duced immediate suspension of iurisdictio and inhibition 
of tudicia (Cic. Har, Resp, 26. 55). A. B. 

lUVENES (or lUVENTUS — i.c. Equestris ordirds iuven- 
tus, Val. Max. 2, 2. 9). When, usually at the age of four- 
teen, a Roman boy adopted the toga virilis, he became 
a iuvenis. At the age of seventeen those who intended to 
follow an equestrian or a senatorial career started the 
military service which Augustus made a necessary pre- 
liminary to those careers. In the interval the iuvenes of 
fourteen to seventeen years of age who were equites 
(whose number included the sons of senators) served at 
Rome their tirocinium, a preparation for military service. 
They practised physical exercises and riding, paraded at 
great festivals, and held their own games, the ludi 
sevirales (the lusus Troiae being celebrated by those who 
were still pueri). This institution, whidi had precedents 
in the Roman Republic (Cic. Cael. ii), was thoroughly 
organized by Augustus, with a view to invigorating the 
youth of the upper classes at Rome (cf. Maecenas' speech, 
Dio Cass. 52. 26). It was extended also, for free-bom 
youths, in the municipia of Italy and, by the second 
century a.d., had spread widely through the western 
provinces of the Empire. Nero held games called 
luvenalia and organized a body of picked youths, per- 
haps known as Iuvenes Augustiani. A collegium iuve- 
num Augustianorum was established later, perhaps by 
Domitian. 
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luventus was also used in a wider sense to indicate at 
Rome the whole body of equites equo publico (i.e. equites 
under the age of thirty-five who were still 'iuniores’ 
technically, and sons of senators under the age of twenty- 
five who had not yet held a senatorial magistracy), 
organized in six turjnae and parading, for inspection by 
the emperor, under the seviri equitum at the recensio 
equitum. This is the sense of inventus in the courtesy 
title Trinceps luventutis* (q.v.). 

M. Roatovueff, *R 5 inische Dleiteaaerae', KUo^ Beiheft iii (1Q05), 
59 - 93 - J. P. B. 

IUVENTAS9 goddess, not of youth or youthful beauty 
in general, but of the iuvenes, or men of military age 
(contrast hebe). She had a shrine in the vestibule of 
Minerva's cella in the Capitoline temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 3. 69, 5), and is said to have been there before 
the temple was built, she and Terminus (q.v.) refusing 
to leave (ibid, and Livy 5. 54. 7). When any young man 
took the toga virilis, a contribution was made to ^her 
temple chest (Dion. Hal. 4. 15. 5). 

Cf. Wiasowa, RK* 135 f. H. J. R. 

lUVENTUS, see iuvenes. 


IXION9 the Greek Cain, the first to murder one of his 
kin (Pindar, Pyth. 2. 31 f.); as other accounts (e.g. schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 62, quoting Pherecydes) make the victim 
his father-in-law Eioneus, whom he killed to avoid 
paying bride-price, either Pindar is speaking loosely or 
Eioneus was dso his blood- relation. Zeus purified him, 
but he attempted the chastity of Hera; consequently 
he was first deceived with a cloud-image of her, on 
which he begat the Centaurs (q.v.) or their father, and 
afterwards attached to a revolving wheel. Pindar, ibid. 
21 ff. ; scholiasts on Pindar and Apollonius (above), 

Weizsicker in Roscher's Lexihon ii. 766 ff.: A. B. Cook, Zeut i. 
198 ff. H. J. R. 

lYNX (ttryf ‘wryneck’) was in legend a nymph, daughter 
of Peitho or Echo, who by magic spells won the love of 
Zeus for herself (or for lo), and was turned to a bird by 
Hera. The legend may be due to the use of the wryneck, 
spread out on a wheel, as a love-charm, which Pindar says 
(pyth. 4. 214) Aphrodite invented to enable Jason to 
obtain the love of Medea. The iynx used by Simaetha in 
Theocr. Id. 2 was probably a simple w^heel, pierced with 
two holes, and threaded with string, the twisting of which 
caused the wheel to rotate (see Goyf,JHS\i\. 1-13). C. B. 


J 


JANICULUM, the prominent ridge on the west bank 
of the Tiber at Rome, some 3I miles long. The name was 
anciently connected with Janus, but the only trace of his 
cult on the hill is the shrine of his son Fons or Fontus. 
The place was early a defensive outpost (Livy i. 33) 
and was later enclosed in a great salient of Aurelian’s 
Wall. Here lay the Lucus Furrinae, scene of the death 
of C. Gracchus and later occupied by the temple of the 
Syrian cults favoured by Commodus and the Severi and 
restored by Julian. 

The district was primarily industrial, with mills driven 
by tlie Aqua Traiana (C/L vi. 1711), and nurseries for 
aacred fish fed from the same source. 

P. Gauckler, Le Sanctuaire syrien aujanicule (igia); F. Cumont, 
CRAcad. Inscr. 1917, 275-84; Darier, Les Fouilles du Janicule d 
Rom* (1920). 1 . A. R. 

JANUARIUS NEPOTIANUS, author of a loose and 
imperfect epitome of Valerius (q.v. 17) Maximus before 
the sixth century a.d. It was inferior to that by Julius Paris. 

JANUS. The word properly means a gate or barbican 
(Livy I. 19. 2 and often); especially the monument there 
nam^, the lanus geminus in the Forum *ad infimum 
Argiletum’, though other structures of a like kind were 
80 called also. They were mostly free-standing, not 
part of a dty or other wall, and used originally for cere- 
monial purposes,* and it is very probable that such iani 
as that in the Forum were used for the formal setting 
out of an army or other party, to make sure that they 
began in the proper way. Hence ianua, the outer door of 
a house, and the god Janus, who is the numen of both 
it and the arch. But to enter house or city one must 
pass through the gate or the door; hence Janus tended 
to become a god of beginnings. He is named at the 
beginning of any list of gods in a prayer, even before 
Jupiter (as Livy 8. 9. 6) ; the first month of the reformed 
calendar, lanuarius, is his and his festival comes in it 
(see agonium). His priest is the rex sacrorum, his proper 

• There is a right and a wrong way to march out through a gate 
(Livy 2. 49. 8); the Fabii go out to war 'infelici uia, dextro iano 
[arch] portae Carmentalis*. 


offering a ram, and the place the Regia (Varro, Ling. 6. 
12; Ovid, Fasti i. 3i8)-~perhaps some ancient piece of 
ritual connected with the king’s door. All this seems to 
have given rise to the notion that he was a very great god 
(‘diuom deus’, hymn of the Salii ap. Varro, op. cit. 7. 27), 
and finally a sky-god or cosmic god (e.g. Ovid, ibid, 
loi ff., where see Frazer’s note for modern adaptations 
of this theory). When represented otherwise than by the 
gate, his symbol was a double-faced head, a very old 
art-type, sometimes awkwardly joined to a body. The 
closing of the Janus geminus signified peace (i.e. no need 
for war-magic). 

^issowa, RK 103 ff, ; Plainer- Ashby, p. 275 ff. H. J. R. 

JASON (i) (Vdocuv), in mythology, son of Aeson and 
leader of the Argonauts (q.v.). Apart from his adven- 
tures on the voyage the chief events in his life arc as 
follows. On the usurpation of Pelias his parents smuggled 
him out of lolcus, under cover of a mock funeral and a 
report of his death, and gave him to Chiron to bring up. 
On reaching young manhood he returned to claim his 
heritage, and arrived in the city with but one sandal, 
having lost the other in crossing a torrent. Pelias, who 
knew that the man with the one sandal was to be fatal 
to him (or in general, that one of the Aeolidae should 
overthrow him), managed to induce him to go for the 
Golden Fleece (Pindar, Pyth. 4. 71 ff., for earliest sur- 
viving account). The episode of the lost sandal is vari- 
ously explained, the most interesting story being that 
Hera disguised as an old woman met him and asked to be 
taken across the river, in struggling through which he 
lost his shoe in the mud. It seems possible that originally 
Pelias did not neglect to sacrifice to her (Ap. Rhod. i. 14) 
but refused to carry her across. See in general Apol- 
lonius, loc, cit. and schol.; /Vvos* *AiToXko)vLov\ Hyginus, 
Fab. 12 and 13. After the return from the voyage the 
chief incident is his desertion of Medea (q.v. ; cf. creon i ) ; 
thereafter there is nothing interesting save the manner of 
his death (foretold Eur. Med. 1 386-7, whereon see schol.) ; 
as he slept under the stem of the Argo, part of it fell on 
liim and killed him. H. J. R. 
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JASON (2), tyrant of Pherae c, 380-370 B.c., probably 
son of Lycophron. He sought to gain control of aU 
Thessaly, and finally gained his object in 374 by winning 
over Pharsalus. Elected tagus (q.v.), he modernized the 
organization of the Thessalian State and extended his 
influence over northern Greece. He maintained friendly 
relations with Athens and allied himself to the Thebans, 
who summoned him to Leuctra immediately after their 
victory (371). He refused to use his well- trained mer- 
cenaries on their behalf and negotiated an armistice 
between them and the Spartans. In 370 he caused alarm 
in Greece by mobilizing the entire Thessalian army at 
the time of the Pythian Games, but he was assassinated 
before the completion of his preparations, and their 
object remained unknown. 

The success of Jason in uniting a potentially strong 
people, long weakened by inter-city feuds and external 
intervention, affords proof of his ability. Hia ambition 
to establish a Thessalian hegemony over Greece re- 
mained far from accomplishment, but his methods fore- 
shadowed, and may in some degree have suggested, those 
adopted by Philip of Macedon. 

Xenophon, Hellenica 6. 1. 2-1Q and 4. 20-32; Diodorua, bk. 15. 
F, Stahelin, PW, B.vj H. T. Wade- Gery,7//5 1924, 51 ;H.D. West- 
lake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.C. (1935), chs. 4-6. H. D. W, 

JASON (3), a hellcnized Jew of Cyrene, wrote a history 
of the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus in five books, of 
which 2 Maccabees is an epitome; he was probably a 
contemporary (2 Macc. ii. 23). 


citadel (the Acra) to dominate it. The Temple was re- 
dedicated to Jehovah in 164, and from 152 Jerusalem 
became the capital of the Maccabee kings, who in 142 
demolished the Acra. Jerusalem was captured in 63 by 
Pompey, who demolished the walls ; they were rebuilt by 
Caesar's permission in 47. In 37 the town was again 
stormed by Sosius, who handed it over to Herod. Herod 
adorned it with many buildings, a theatre, hippodrome, 
and amphitheatre, a palace protected by three famous 
towers (the Mariamne, Phasael, and Hippicus), the 
fortress of Antonia, and the magnificent third Temple, 
which was severely damaged in the riots following his 
death, and slowly repaired by the Roman procurators. 
Agrippa I began to fortify the northern suburb Bezetha ; 
Agrippa II paved the streets. Jerusalem was at this time 
a large and prosperous town, frequented by thousands 
of pilgrims. In the First Jewish War it was the centre 
of resistance and was razed by Titus in a.d. 70, becoming 
the camp of Legio X Fretensis. Reoccupied by Barcochba 
in the Second War, it was rebuilt by Hadrian in 135 
('Colonia Aelia Capitolina'), and was peopled with 
aliens, no Jew being allowed to enter it. Though immune 
and ruling a large territory, Aelia never flourished greatly, 
till the rise of Christianity revived the pilgrim traffic. 
Of the Herodian city there survive one of the three 
towers (‘the Tower of David*) and parts of the con- 
taining wall of the Temple platform (including ‘the 
Wailing Wall*); of Aelia the east gate (‘Pilate’s Arch*). 

G. A. Smith, Jerusalem (1907-8); H. Vincent, F. M. Abel, 
Jirusalem (1922-6). A. H. M. J. 


JAVOLENUS PRISCUS, a prominent Roman jurist, 
bom before a.d. 60, died after 120. He held high official 
and military appointments, governed as legatus consu^ 
laris the provinces of Britannia, Germania Superior, and 
Syria, and became proconsul of Africa (cf. CIL iii. 2864, 
pp. 1062, 1965). He enjoyed a high reputation among his 
contemporaries and was chief of the Sabinian School; 
but posterity did not cite him very frequently. This may 
be explained by the fact that his literary production 
consisted mainly of epitomes of the works of elder jurists 
{libri ex Cassio, ex Plautio, ex Posterioribm Labeemis), in 
which the personal view of the editor is manifested only 
by short phrases of approval or dissent. This last work, 
an edition of posthumous writings unique in legal litera- 
ture, was published only once (not twice, as has been 
generally affirmed till now), and is rather a commentary 
than an extract. His most mature and most important 
work is his Epistulae (in 15 books), freely excerpted by 
Justinian’s compilers. The Epistulae reveal fine, inde- 
pendent legal thinking on the author’s part, and prove 
that he was a sagacious respondent and not only a 
critical and judicious epitomator. He was a renowned 
teacher: the great Salvius (q.v.) Julianus was his dis- 
ciple. 

A. Berger, b.v. ‘OctaviuB Javolenus’ {PW xvii. 1830 0.); Bull. 1 st. 
dir. rom. xUv. 92 ff. (i937)* A, B. 

JAXARTESt Asiatic river (*Syr Darya, flowing into the 
Aral Sea). Though known perhaps to Herodotus by 
repute, it was discovered by Alexander, who founded 
Alexandria Eschate {Khodjend}) on it. The Greeks 
thought that it flowed into the Caspian (which perhaps 
was once true — see Caspian sea), and sometimes confused 
it with the Araxes (Aras), Ptolemy gives geographical 
details of tribes on its banka. 

Strabo ii. 507 ff.; Ptol. Ceog. 6. 12-14. E. H. W. 


JERUSAUBM ('hpoaoXv^a), creek and roman, the 
capital of Palestine. The town, after the Babylonian 
captivity, was rcoccupicd by Ae Jews 538 B.c., and 
the second Temple dedicated in 516; the walls were 

rebuilt in 44 S- It “r ® 

Antioch, early in the reign of Antiochua IV, who kter 
(167) dedicated the Temple to Zeus Olympma, building a 


JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. By the beginning 
of the second century B.c. the Greek language and Greek 
civilization were widely diffused over Judaea, and con- 
tinued to flourish there up to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
revolt of the Maccabees against the extreme hellenization 
attempted by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) 
stopped the spread of Greek religion, but not that of 
Greek culture ; and Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.) was an 
enthusiastic Philhellenc. But the Jews of the Diaspora 
w^ere naturally more influenced by Hellenism than the 
Jews of Judaea. Jews were numerous in Egypt, particu- 
larly in Alexandria, the centre of Hellenistic- Judaic 
literature. Here the Septuagint (q.v.) translation of the 
Bible was made in the third and second centuries b.c. for 
the benefit of the Jews of the Diaspora, to whom Hebrew 
was largely an unknown tongue, and formed the founda- 
tion of Hellenistic-Judaic literature. This literature was 
largely apologetic and propagandist in aim, being 
designed to show that the Jews possessed all that was 
most valuable in Greek thought, an orientation which 
inevitably led to a certain hellenization of Jewish ideas. 

The literary forms were sometimes Jewish (Hebraic 
histories, collections of wise sayings, prophetic books, 
etc,). At other times they were ^en over from the 
Greeks — philosophy {see philon (4) and aristobueus (2)), 
sometimes in dialogue form, imaginary letters, epic, and 
tragedy, but no comedy. The first writer of Jewish 
history in Greek was the Jew Demetrius (end of 3rd c. 
B.C.), who wrote simply and did not hellenize the great 
figures of Jewish history. Eupolemus (q.v.) was freer 
in his treatment of the biblical tradition. The greatest of 
these historians were Josephus and Justus of Tiberias 
(qq.v.). See aho jason (3) and FHG iii. 211-30. 

Three Jewish authors treated themes from Jewish 
history in the forms of Greek poetry.^ Philo the Elder 
(? c. 200 B-C.) wrote an epic, lie pi ra 'lepoaoXvfia, of 
which 24 lines in an obscure style survive (A. Ludwich, 
De P. carmine ^aeco^iudaico, 1900); Theodotus (date 
unknown) a /I. VouSatcui^, another epic of which 47 lines 
in a clear and simple style 8ur\Mve (A. Ludwich, De T, 
carmine graeco-iudaicQ, 1899). Ei^chiel (date unknown) 
wrote a drama ^Eioywyri, describing the Exodus from 
269 trimeters survive, in simple Euripidean Greek 
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(A. Kuiper, Mnemos, zxviii (1900}, 237“8o). Among 
pseudepigrapha {see pseudefioraphic literature) may be 
mentioned the fictitious letter of Aristeas about the 
Septuagint translation (Engl. Transl. H. St. J. Thackeray, 
1917) and the pseudo-Phocylidea, probably of the first 
century a.d. (M. Rossbroich, De pseudo^Phocylideis, 
1910). See, in general, E. Schtircr, Geschichte des 
jUdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi iii* (1909). 

J. D. D. 

JEWS (in Greek and Roman times). A. Judaea. Early in 
Antiochus IV’s reign the hellenized priestly aristocracy, 
led by Jason, who usurped the high-priesthood from his 
brother Onias, obtained from the king permission to 
establish a gymnasium and the ephebate, and to incor- 
porate Jerusalem as the *city of Antioch*. Misunder- 
standing this movement, Antiochus in 167 B.c. dedicated 
the Temple to Zeus Olympius and endeavoured to 
suppress Judaism, building a citadel in Jerusalem and 
occupying it with royal troops. The result was a pro- 
found religious reaction, which expressed itself in the 
formation of the Pharisee party, and a popular revolt, 
led by Judas Maccabaeus, a priest of the house of Hash- 
mon. In 164 the regent Lysias allowed the Temple to be 
re-dedicated to Jehovah, but the hellenizing aristocracy 
remained in power and the revolt went on. Judas was 
killed in 160, but his brother Jonathan continued the 
fight, and was in 152 appointed high-priest by Alexander 
Balas, who sought his support against Demetrius 1 . In 
150 he was rewarded with the governorship of Judaea, 
to which Demetrius II added three toparchies of Samar- 
citis. Jonathan was treacherously killed by Tryphon in 
143, but his brother Simon in 142 expelled the Seleucid 
garrison and was confirmed as high-priest by a national 
assembly ; he later conquered Joppa and colonized it with 
Jews. His son John Hyreanus (i 34-1 04) was subdued 
by Antiochus VII, but after that ruler’s death conquered 
the Samaritans and Idumaeans, forcibly converting the 
latter to Judaism. His elder son Aristobulus (104-103) 
took the title of king and conquered and judaized the 
Ituraeans of Galilee. His younger son Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76) judaized the Peraea and captured and 
destroyed many cities on the coast and in the north- 
east. 

2. But as it grew in military strength the dynasty lost 
touch with the people. John quarrelled with the Phari- 
sees, and Alexander faced several popular revolts, which 
he quelled with his Pisidian mercenaries. His widow 
Alexandra Salome (76-69) reversed his policy, reigning 
peacefully with Pharisee support. On her death her 
younger son Aristobulus, supported by the discontented 
military leaders, expelled his brother Hyreanus, who, 
incited by an Idumaean noble, Anti pater, fled to Aretas 
III of Arabia. Aretas was besieging Aristobulus in 
Jerusalem when Pompey intervened, stormed the city, 
and appointed Hyreanus high-priest of an ethnarchy 
comprising Galilee, Samarcitis, Judaea, and Peraea; all 
the conquered cities, including Adora and Marisa in 
Idumaea, were made independent (63). Gabinius split 
the ethnarchy into five autonomous communes, leaving 
Hyreanus only his spiritual powers (57). In 48 Antipater 
(Hyreanus* vizier since 63) gave important aid to Caesar at 
Alexandria, and Hyreanus was in recompense reinstated 
as ethnarch and granted Joppa. Antipater was murdered 
in 43 but succeeded by his sons, Phasael and Herod. 
In 40 the Parthians installed Antigonus, son of Aristo- 
bulus, as king; Hyreanus was carried off to Babylonia and 
Phasael was killed, but Herod escaped to Rome, whence 
he returned as king (for his reign see herod i). 

3* On Herod’s death his kingdom was divided. 
Antipas (q. v.) ruled Galilee and Peraea till 39. Samarcitis, 
Judaea, and Idumaea were, after Archelaus’ brief reign 
(4 B.c.-A.D. 6), annexed and ruled by Roman procurators, 
under whom there was much unrest: the !^alot party 


(founded in a.d. 6) aimed at national independence. In 
39-40 Gaius almost provoked a rebellion by his attempt 
to place his statue in the Temple, and Claudius thought 
it wise to make Agrippa I (q.v.) king of the whole country. 
On Agrippa ’s death (44) the kingdom was aimexed and, 
under the often tactless rule of the procurators, discontent, 
increased by famines, developed into guerrilla warfare, 
led by the Sicarii^ a terrorist organization. Under 
Gessius Florus the masses, despite the efforts of the 
priestly aristocracy and Agrippa II to restrain them, 
broke into an open rebellion (66); this was crushed by 
Vespasian and Titus, who in 70 destroyed Jerusalem. 
Temple worship was abolished, and the two-drachma tax 
which every Jew had paid to the Temple funds was 
diverted to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

4. Despite this blow, Judaism, now centred in the 
s3magogues, flourished in Palestine, and a famous school 
of Rabbis established itself at Jamnia. At the end of 
Trajan’s reign there was unrest in Palestine, quelled by 
Lusius Quietus. Under Hadrian a serious rebellion 
broke out under the leadership of Barcochba, which was 
ruthlessly crushed by Julius Severus (135). Another 
revolt was crushed under Antoninus Pius, and yet another 
under Septimius Severus. As a result of these wars the 
highlands of Judaea seem to have been almost depopu- 
lated ; Jews were, however, still thick on the coastal plain 
and in Galilee, where Tiberias became the chief centre 
of rabbinical studies. The Palestinian Jews resisted 
hellenization, and their literature was written in Aramaic, 
tlic language of the people. 

Sources; Maccabees i and ii; Josephus BJ; A 7 xi. 313-20. 
Cassius Dio 70. 12-14; Eusebius. Hist. Eccl. 4. 6. Modern author- 
ities: E. SchQrer, Geschichte des jUdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi i‘ (1^01). ii-iii* (1898); Mommsen, The Frosnnees of the 
Roman Empire (1886) ii. 16^231; A. ScliJatter, Geschichte Israels 
von Alexander dem grossen his IJadrian* (1925); E. R. Devan, CAH 
viii, ch. 16; ix, ch. g; A. Momigliano, CAH x, chs. 11, 25, §$4, 5. 

B. The Dispersion, A great number of Jews never 
returned to Jerusalem, but remained in Babylonia. In 
the Plellenistic age many migrated from Babylonia and 
from Palestine to all the eastern Mediterranean lands. 
The kings, who found in the Jews loyal and industrious 
subjects and good soldiers, sometimes actively promoted 
the movement, and generally encouraged it by granting 
special privileges to them. By the first century B.c. 
almost every city in the eastern half of the Empire had its 
Jewish community, and the larger towns of the west were 
beginning to be invaded. The Jews had by now, owing 
to their exclusiveness, become thoroughly unpopular 
with their pagan neighbours, but the Roman government 
— notably Caesar and Augustus — upheld their privileges, 
such os the right to hold assemblies and collect and send 
money to Jerusalem, and protected them and their 
synagogues from violence. Gaius* dislike of the Jews, 
who refused to worship him, encouraged local pogroms, 
the most serious of which was at Alexandria, but 
Claudius reaffirmed Jewish privileges. The revolt of 
66 was the signal for further pogroms, especially in 
Syria, but Vespasian still maintained the liberties of the 
Jews except that he appropriated to Jupiter Capitolinus 
the tax formerly sent to Jerusalem. In 115-16 the Jews 
of Cyprus, Cyrenaica, and Egypt raised a bloodthirsty 
revolt, and those of Cyrenaica and Egypt rose again at 
the time of the Barcochba revolt. Hadrian retorted with 
severe penal laws, prohibiting circumcision, but these 
laws were allowed to lapse by Pius, and henceforth the 
Jews enjoyed toleration. They were from the second 
century subject to the spiritud jurisdiction of a here- 
ditary patriarch resident in Palestine, who collected dues 
from them and appointed synagogue officers. The Jews 
of the Dispersion early forgot Hebrew and adopted Greek 
(except for liturgical purposes), using a translation of the 
Scriptures — the Septuagint — ^which was begim at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy II, 

J. JuBter, Let JtdJs dans Vempire romaln (1914). A. H. M. J, 
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JOGASTA* see oedipu8« 

JOSEPHUS (b. A.D. 37-8), a priest of aristocratic Jewish 
family and a Pharisee, was in 66 appointed by the San- 
hedrin joint governor of Galilee, where he paid more 
attention to ciirbing the zeal of the insurgents than to 
organizing them. In 67 he was besieged in lotapata and 
captured, but saved his life by prophesying that Vespasian 
would become emperor. When this prophecy was ful- 
hlled he was released, but remained in attendance on 
Titus till the fall of Jerusalem. He then settled in 
Rome, where he was granted Roman citizenship and a 
pension. He first wrote a history of the war in Aramaic 
for the benefit of Mesopotamian Jews. This he next 
translated into Greek with the aid of collaborators who 
seem, to judge by its smooth style, to have rewritten the 
entire work. The de Bello Judaico Claropla ^Iov^oXkov 
TT oXipLov irpos * Pu)pjo.Lovs) appeared in 7S"9 J it comprises 
seven books, of which the first and half the second arc an 
introduction, recording Jewish history from the Macca- 
bee revolt. Josephus next wrote the Antiquitates Jtidaicae 
(17 'lovBaLKTj ApxdioXoyla), which appeared in 93-4- 
It is a history of the Jews from the Creation to a.d. 66 in 
twenty books; its laboured style suggests that Josephus 
c<)mposed it himself in Greek. His last works are liis auto- 
biography ( Vita) and two essays in which he vindicates 
the Jewish race against the aspersions of Apion, an anti- 
Semite Alexandrian scholar ( Cow ira Apionem). Josephus' 
principal sources are for the earlier history the Old Testa- 
ment, for the period 175-174B.C. Nicolaus of Darnascus 
(and, in the Antiquities, i Maccabees), for the war his own 
contemporary notes and the commentarii of Vespasian and 
Titus. Politically Josephus was pro-Roman, and he had 
no sympathy with extreme Jewish nationalism; but he 
was a zealous defender of the Jew'ish religion and culture. 

Text*: B, Nie*« (1 887-9); 8. A. Naber (1888-96). Text and 
transtation: H. St. J. Thackeray (1926-30; Vtt,, Ap,, BJ, AJ, bka. 
1-4); K. Marcua, 1934-7 {AJ, bits. 5-11). Discuasions: G, Hdischcr, 
PW ix. 1934-2000; R. Laqueur, Der jQduche Histonker Flavtus 
JosephuM (1920); H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the man and the 
historian (1929). A. H. M. J. 


JUBA (i) 1 (VojSasr) (d. 46 b.c.), king of Numidia. sue- 
ceeded to the domains of his father Hicmpsal II. He sup- 
ported the Senate in the Civil Wai, because of hispufernimi 
hospitium with Pompey and his personal grievances against 
Caesar and Curio (Caesar, BCiv. 2. 25). His decisive defeat 
of Curio (q.v. 2) in 49 gave him two years’ respite in which 
to build up a strong army. In the campaign of 47-46, 
notwithstanding a diversion by the Mauretanian king 
Bocchua in Numidia, Juba himself came to the aid of 
Metellus Scipio, the Pompeian commander-in-cluef. 
He was not present at the battle of Thapsus, as Scipio 
had divided his forces. The victorious Caesar then 
tunlied against Juba, but he had already fled to his capital 
of Zama, where he killed himself. Most of his realm was 
made into a Roman province. Juba’s ruthless cruelty and 
arrogance were notorious ; he remained faithful to Pom- 
pey because he dared not hope for forgiveness from Caesar. 

Sources: Csestr, BCiv.; Appian, BCiv. bk. a; Dio, bka.^4M.^ 


JUBA (a) II (c. 50 B.C.-C. A.D. 23), king of Mauretania 

and aon of Juba (i) of Numidia, was sent m Roiiie for 

Caesar’s triumph of 4^ brought up in Italy; he 

received Roman citizenship, and accompanied Octa^an 

on bis expeditions. Perhaps first reinstated m Numidia, 

he wu trantferred (25 b.c ) to Mauret*”'*; He 

married firat Cleopatra Selene, Antony s daughter, and 

aecondly Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, ^*>8 “ 

Ca pp a d nf-ia- An inaurrection of Gaetub compelled him 

to aSl in Romtn help. He was abwe 

who endeavoured to 

into his kingdom. The city of lol was 

Caesarea (q.v. 3). Hia collcctiona of 

remarkable. He wrote many hooka (now loat) m Greeli. 


a history of Rome; works about Libya, Arabia, and 
Assyria; grammatied and literary researches; a treatise 
on the plant Euphorbia, which he discovered and named 
after his doctor Euphorbos; and 'Opotorqres, chiefly a 
comparison of Greek and Latin antiquities. Plutarch and 
Pliny the Elder used his writings. 

Fragmenti in C. MUller, FHG iii. 464; FGrHni A (1940)* 127 : 

G. Funaioh, Gramm. Rom. Fragm. i, 451. Cp. F. Jacoby, PW ix. 
2384; S. Gsell, Histoire anc. de PA/rique du riord Wii (1929), 206; 

J. Carcopino, Le Maroc antique (1943); M. Duny, Etudes d*arch^o~ 
logie romaine (1937), 11 1- A. M. 

JUBA (3), of Mauretania (2nd c. a.d.), wrote a treatise 
(now lost) on metric, which later grammarians used. 
Unlike Varro and Caesius Bassus, Juba followed the 
Greek Heliodorus and did not derive all metres from the 
dactylic hexameter and iambic trimeter. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 373 a, 5 ; Schanz-Hoaiua, § 606. J. F. M. 

JUCUNDUS, see caecilxus ( 5 )- 
JUDAEA, see jews (§ A). 

JUGURTHA was a grandson of Masinissa (q.v.), whose 
successor Micipsa adopted him and educated him with 
his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. In 134 b.c., com- 
manding the Numidian contingent at Numantia, J u^rtha 
took the measure of the Roman aristocracy, and (relying on 
senatorial venality) aimed, after Micipsa’s death in 118, at 
uniting Numidia under hia own rule. In a complicated 
scries of intrigues and struggles, Hiempsal was murdered 
and Adherbal defeated ; but in the sack of the capital, 
Cirta, many Italian business men met their death (112). 
This enabled tribunes like Memmius to stir up a popu- 
lar agitation, so that the Senate dispatched an army 
to Africa under L. Calpumius Bestia, who was soon 
persuaded by Jugurtha to cease operations (iii). After 
further tribunician agitation Jugurtha was summoned to 
Rome under safe conduct in order to explain the situation, 
but he was forbidden to speak by another tribune ; after 
murdering a cousin he left Rome, urbs uenalis. War w'as 
resumed but a Roman army under A. Spurius Albinus 
capitulated (no). After the establishment of a court of 
inquiry (see mamilius 3) the Senate sent out an efficient 
commander, Q. Metellus, but J ugurtha’s skill and per- 
sonality prolonged the struggle even after Metellus, in 
two vigorous campaigns (probably 109 and 108), had 
driven him from Numidia proper — where, however, he 
still retained many strongholds until Marius, Metellus* 
successor, with a larger force made a systematic ‘drive’ 
throughout the country (probably 107 and 106). There 
were always many Numi^ans ready to join Rome, though 
Jugurtha had nearly succeeded in making Numidia into 
a nation-state. In the later phases of the war Jugurtha 
showed his mastery of guerrilla w^are, as long as his 
treasures enabled him to hire Gaetulian nomads ; and even 
after he had been deprived of this resource by Marius’ 
capture of his stronghold near the Muluccha, he made 
an all-but-successful effort, near Cirta, to defeat Marius 
in the field, with the help of his father-in-law Bocchus 
of Mauretania (Orosiua, $. 15. 10-17). Finally he took 
refuge with Bocchus, who was induced by Sulla’s daring 
diplomacy to surrender him; he was strangled in the 
TuUianum after Marius* triumph (104). 

SalluBt. Bellum Jugurthinum (tendentious); S. Gsell, Hist, 
PAfrique du Fiord vii (1928); M. Holroyd, 7 «S 1928; H. Lust, C AH 
ix?ch 3. 

JULIA (i), daughter of Caesar and Cornelia, betrothed 
to Q. ServiJius Caepio, but married in April 59 to Pom- 
pey, whom her affection bound more strongly to her 
father. In 55 the sight of Pompey returning front the 
comitia bespattered with blood caused a miscarriage; 
and next year she died in childbirth, the child dying a 
few iys later. On the people’s insistence, she was buried 
in the Campus Martius, and in 46 Caesar held magni- 
ficent ahowa over her tomb* G. £. F. C. 
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JULIA (z) MAJOR (39 B.c.-A.D. 14), daughter of 
Augustus, was married to her cousin Marcellus (z5) and 
after his death to Agrippa (21), to whom she bore hve 
children (Gaius Caesar, Julia, Lucius Caesar, Agrippina, 
and Agrippa Postumus). She accompanied Agrippa to 
the Eastern provinces in 16-13. Her third marriage, 
with Tiberius (ii), is said to have been happy at first, 
but estrangement followed, and Julia’s licentious conduct 
may have contributed to the decision of Tiberius to 
retire to Rhodes. In 2 B.c. Augustus had her banished for 
adultery (to Pandateria ; later she was allowed to live in 
Rhegium). Anecdotes attest her culture and wit, and 
Macrobius contrasts her licentiousness with her 'mitis 
humanitas minimeque saeuus animus', 

Velleius 2. lOo; Seneca, Ben. 6. 32; Dio Cassius, bks. 48 and 
53-6; Macrobius, Sat. 2. 5. G. W. R. 

JULIA (3) MINOR (c. ig b.c.-a.d. 28), daughter of 
Agrippa and Julia, married (c. 4 B.c.) L. Aemilius Paullus 
(cos, A.D. i). She was banished for immorality to the 
island of Trimerus in the Adriatic (c. A.D. 8). 

Pliny, HN 7. 149; Tacitus, Ann. 3. 24 and 4. 71 ; schol. ad Juv. 
Sat. 6 . 158. 

JI^IA (4) DOMNA, a native of Syria, was the second 
wife of Septimius Severus. Outwitted in the political 
world by Plautianus, she collected about her a large 
coterie of men of learning (e.g. Galen and Philostratus), 
and exercised a wide influence over them. Cultured, 
witty, and beautiful, she combined oriental credulousness 
with a ratiocination derived from philosophical study, 
and was not undeservedly called 7) <f>LX 6 ao<f>os *JovXla. 
She accompanied her husband to Britain in 208, and 
after his death endeavoured unsuccessfully to support 
the claims of Geta against Caracalla. She died in A.D. 
217 at Antioch. 

J. R^ville, La Religion d Rome ious let Sivher^ T. Whittaker, 
Apollofiius of 7 'yana and other Essays (1906). See also septimius 
SEVERUS. H. M. D. P. 

JULIA (5) MAESA, daughter of Bassianus and sister of 
Julia Domna, was the wife of Julius Avitus, by whom 
she had two daughters, Julia Soaemias and Julia Mamaea. 
After Caracalla’s death she returned from Rome to 
Emesa. She assisted in the proclamation of the Emperor 
Elagabalus and accompanied him to Rome, becoming 
Augusta and 'mater castrorum et senatus'. Later she 
induced Elagabalus to adopt his cousin Alexianus. She 
died after Elagabalus’ murder and was consecrated as 
Diva. 

G. Herzog, PW z. 940. Coins: H. Mattingly, etc., The Roman 
Imperial Coinage iv. 2 (1938), 62, 101. A. M. 

JULIA (6) SOAEMIAS BASSIANA, daughter of 
Julia (5) Maesa, spread the report that Elagabalus was 
her son by Caracalla ; she followed him to Rome and took 
part in political life. She is said to have intervened in the 
deliberations of the Senate. She was slain with Elaga- 
balus (a.d. 222). A. M. 

JULIA (7) MAMAEA, daughter of Julia (5) Maesa, 
was, imlike her sister Soaemias, a woman of refined tastes 
and noble ideals. She directed the early education of her 
son Severus Alexander, secured his acceptance by the 
Praetorians, and after her mother’s death virtually ruled 
the Empire. Her fear of malign influences upon her son, 
however, drove her to an almost possessive domination. 
She chose his wife and later from jealousy had her exiled. 
Finally her attempts to dictate foreign policy alienated 
the army and led to the murder of herself and her son 
(235; see SEVERUS Alexander). For bibliography see 
SEVERUS ALEXANDER. H. M. D. P. 

JULIANUS, FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS ('Julian the Apostate*), 
the younger son of Julius Constantins (half-brother of 
Constantine I), and Basilina, was bom in a.d. 332. In 


337 the soldiers rose and destroyed most of the house of 
Constantine, in order to secure the succession to his three 
sons. Julian and his brother, Constantius, were almost 
the only survivors. From 337 to 357 the boys were 
brought up quietly at Nicomedia and, later, in Cappa- 
docia. But when Constantius II in 357, shaken by the 
death of Constans and the rebellions of Magnentius and 
Vetranio, called Constantius Gallus to be his Caesar, 
Julian obtained freedom to move as he pleased* Gallus 
was a sorry failure and was put to death in Italy in 354. 
But the emperor still needed a Caesar of his own house, 
and after much vacillation nominated Julian (November 
355) and gave him his daughter, Helena, in marriage. 
Julian was sent to Gaul, and, by bold and resolute 
strategy, relieved the province from the Alamanni and 
Salian Franks who beset it. He was less successful in his 
relations with his staff, whom he suspected, perhaps 
unjustly, of hampering his policy. When Constantius 
in 360 demanded Gallic troops for the Persian War, a 
movement of the army, not seriously checked by Julian, 
raised him to the throne (at Lutetia Parisiorum). Con- 
stantius refused any compromise, and civil war was 
inevitable. Julian struck first and had already reached 
Naissus, w^hen the death of Constantius left him undis- ^ 
puted emperor. 

2. Julian proved himself a friend of the Senate, a 
vigorous reformer, and a stem enemy of the Christian 
Church. But, above all, he was resolved to re-establish 
Roman reputation in the East. In 363 he invaded Persia 
and reached Ctesiphon in triumph. But he refused offers 
of peace and, becoming entangled in a difficult campaign, 
died in June 363, near the little village of Maronga. 
Jovian, chosen to succeed him, patched up a peace and 
marched home, 

3. Great soldier as he was, Julian is even better known 
as the 'Apostate', who attempted to reverse the Christian 
revolution. Educated as a Christian and baptized, 
Julian rebelled against the faith of the men wdio had 
butchered his kindred. His own strong religious instincts, 
fostered by pagans like Libanius and Maximus, turned 
to the old paganism and, in particular, to the sun-wor- 
ship which was hereditary in his family. While not an 
actual persecutor, Julian encouraged divisions in the 
Church and forbade Christian children to receive the old 
'Greek* education. What is more, he attempted to im- 
prove the organization and morale of the pagan priest- 
hood. But this noble visionary was sadly out of touch 
with his time, as his bitter quarrel with the people of 
Antioch shows. It is probable that the 'Historia Augusta’ 
preserves much of the attitude to religion and history 
characteristic of his reign. As a reformer, he set his face 
against the eunuch regime of Constantius, fought against 
high prices, and reformed the coinage. 

4. Julian was a voluminous and vigorous writer. Of 
his surviving works we may mention encomia of Con- 
stantius II and his wife Eusebia, addresses to King 
Helios and to the Mother of the Gods, the UvfiTroaiov or 
KaLaapes, a highly satirical sketch of the princes who bad 
sat on the imperial throne, and the AfiooTrcoycuv, a bitter 
retort to the Antiochenes, who had mocked his philo- 
sopher’s beard. Of his lost works, some dealt with his 
campaigns in Gaul. Another, which we would fain 
possess, was a definite attack on the Christian Church. 
Intolerant of any nonsense that was not his owm, he 
exposed, froifi intimate knowledge, all that he found weak 
or unsound in the Christian teaching and practice. He 
was probably hardly conscious himself of the bitter 
prejudice which controlled him. 

Worlu: Jfuliani imperatoris epistulaet etc., edited by J. Didez end 
F. Cumont (1922); W. C, Wright (Loeb). J. Gcffcken, Kaiser 
Julianas {Das Erbe der Alien viii, 1Q14); A. Rostegni, Giuliano 
VAposiaia (1919); !• Bidez, Vie dejulien (1930). H. M. 

JULIANUS, see also SALvius julianus. 
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JULIUS (i) AFRIGANUS, a speaker of the fint cen- 
tury A.D., ranked by Quintilian, who knew him, alongside 
of Domitius Afer and admired for his force (Imt. lo. i. 

ii8; 12. 10. ii). 

JULIUS (z) AFRIGANUS, a Christian philosopher of 
Aelia Capitolina, went c. a.d. z 20 on an embassy to 
Elagabalus which secured city rank and the title of 
Nicopolis for Emmaus, and established a library in the 
Pantheon for Severus Alexander. His principsd works 
were the Chronographies in five books, a synchronization 
of sacred and profane history from the Creation to a.d. 
2ZI, which was the basis of Eusebius’ Chronicle^ and 01 
Kicrroi in twenty-four books, a miscellany of information, 
chiefly relating to magic, on various topics ranging from 
medicine to tactics. He also wrote a letter to Origen, in 
which he questioned the authenticity of the story of 
Susannah, and a letter to a certain Aristides, in which he 
harmonized the two genealogies of Christ. 

H, Gelzer, Sextus Juliui AfricanuSf 1880-98; W. Reichardt, Die 
Brief e des Sextw Julius Africanui an Aristides und Origenes, 1909. 

A. H. M. J. 

JULIUS (3) CANUS or KANUS, a philosopher whose 
uncompromising reproaches oifcnded Caligula and led 
to liis execution (Sen. Dial. 9. 14. 4^9) . 

JULIUS (4) CEREALISy epic and pastoral poet friendly 
with Martial (ii, 52. i and 16-18). 

JULIUS (s) EXSUPERANTIUS, in his opusculum, 
preserved in a Sallust manuscript, describes the civil war 
of Marius and Sulla to the death of Sertorius. The 
dependence upon Sallust (Jugurtha and Histories) in 
subject-matter, without understanding of Republican 
institutions or personalities, and in style, without feeling 
for phraseology, points to the fourth to fifth century 
A.D., when Sallust was in fashion. 

Edited by C. Bursian (1868); G. Land(craf-C. Weyman, Archiv 
fur lat. l^x, xii (1902), 561. A. H. McD. 

JULIUS (6) GABINIANUSy Sextus, mentioned in 
Suetonius’ list of rhetors, was an eminent teacher in 
Gaul in the Flavian age (Hieron. Ab Abr. 2092 = a.d. 
76; Tac, Dial. 26. 11). 

JULIUS (7) MODESTUS, freedman of Julius Hyginus 
(Augustus’ libertus), followed his patron’s broad treat- 
ment of grammar (Suet. Gram. 20). 

JULIUS (8) OBSEQl^NS (probably 4th c. a.d.) 
composed tables of prodigies from 249 to 12 D.c. (extant 
for 190-12 D.C.; the earlier part and perhaps an intro- 
duction lost). Based on the epitomized Livian tradition, 
further ’contaminated’, or on consul lists to which Livian 
details of prodigies were added, it represents late heathen 
justification of the forms of the old faith. 

Edited by O. Jahn (1853); O. Roubach (1910), with Liviin 
Periochae. A. H. McD. 

JULIUS (9) PARIS (4th c. A.D.), epitomator of Valerius 
Maximus; Teuffel 279. 9^ cf- JANUArius nepotianus. 

JULIUS (10) ROMANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote an 
extensive grammatical work entitled Atpopfial, of which 
considerable fragments are preserved by Charisius (q.v.). 
Cf. Teuflcl, § 379. 3; Schanz-Hosiua, § 603. 

JULIUS (ii) SECUNDUS, among recent orators 
specially mentioned by Quintilian {Inst. 10. 1.11^3. la). 
Like M. Aper, another of the personae in Tacitus’ 
Dialogut, he came from Gaul. A qmet md reSned 
spea^, he abo wrote a biography of Juhua (q.v. i) 
Africanua. 


JULIUS (12) TIRO (full name OIL ii. 3661 O. ltdius 
C.f. Gal. Tiro Gaetulicsu), given in Suetonius* list of 
rhetors next after Quintilian’s name (Reifferscheid 
wrongly emended to M. Tullius Tiro). Pliny mentions a 
case about his will {Ep. 6. 31. 7). 

JULIUS (13) VALERIUS ALEXANDER POLE- 
MIUS (3rd-4th c. a.d.) composed a Latin version of a 
Greek novel on Alexander the Great by 'Aisopos* or 
‘Pseudo-Kallisthenes*. Its linguistic pecidiarities betray 
his alien extraction. He was perhaps also author of the 
Itinerarium Alexandri (on Alexander’s eastern cam- 
paigns), presented to Constantine’s son, Constantius. 

J. W. D. 

jfULIUS (14) VICTOR, GAius(4th c. a.d.), author of an 
ars rhetorica largely and closely based on Quintilian. 

C. Halm, lat. min. 373. 

JULIUS, see also agricola, atticus, Augustus, caesar, 

CALLISTUS, CIVILIS, CLASSICIANUS, EURYCLES, FRONTINUS, 
GERMANICUS, GRAECINUS, MAXIMINUS, NERO (4), PAULUS, 
PHILIPPUS, PHILOPAPPUS, SACROVIR, SEVERUS (3), SOLINUS, 
TIBERIUS, VINDEX. 

JUNIUS (i) CONGUS, Marcus, a friend regarded by 
Lucilius as a reader to whom he would have his satires 
appeal (595 f. Marx). A satire in bk. 26, possibly, indeed, 
the whole book, was addressed to him. He wrote a legal 
treatise de potestatibus and perhaps an historical work 
(Cichorius, Unters. zu Lucilius, 121 ff.). J. W. D. 

JUNIUS (2) OTHO, rhetor, praetor a.d. 22 ; formerly 
an elementary schoolinaster, he owed his advancement to 
Sejanus (Tac. Ann. 3. 66). A master of innuendo, he 
wrote four books of colores, 'complexions to be put on 
cases’ (Sen. Controv. 2. i. 33). 

JUNIUS (3) NIPSUS, Marcus (perhaps 2nd c. a.d.), 
gromaticus\ author of treatises on mensuration, replace* 
ment of boundaries, and surveying of rivers. 

JUNIUS, see also arulenus, brutus, gallio, silanus. 

JUNO, an old and very important Italian goddess, in func- 
tions resembling Hera (q.v.), with whom she was anciently 
identified. There is no doubt that she was closely con- 
nected with the life, especially the sexual life, of women 
(hence indirectly with the moon, and therefore theorists 
ancient and modem have made her a moon-goddess; 
see Roscher in his Lexikon ii. 578 ff., cf. Jfuno und Hera, 
(1875), P' I ff )* This is shown among other things by the 
f^act that she either assimilates the minor deities Lucina, 
who makes the child see the light of day, Opigena, who 
brings help to women in childbirth, Cinxia, numen of the 
bride’s girdle, Iterduca, who brings her to her new home, 
and several other such vague figures, or else these are 
titles of hers which tended to assume independent 
existence as goddesses attendant on women (references 
in Roscher, Lex. 579 ff.). But she developed wider 
functions and became a great goddess of the State 
(probably for the same reason as Hera), notably at 
Lanuvium, where she was worshipped as Sospita or 
Sispes and shown armed and wearing a goatskin cloak, 
and, under the Etruscan kings, at Rome also, where as 
Juno Regina she forms one of the Capitoline triad with 
Jupiter and Minerva (qq.v.); see Wissowa, RK 187 ff. 
Concerning her origin there is much doubt. Wissowa 
(ibid. 181) would derive her name from the root of 
iuvenis, iunix, etc., with the meaning 'young woman*, 
'bride*, and her functions from the individual timo who 
is to a woman what the genius (q.v.) is to a man ('iuno 
mea*, Petron. Sat. 25, 4 ; Lygdlmus 6. 48 ; Seneca, Ep» 
110. i). Others, notably J* Whatmough (as in Foundatiom 
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of Rom, Italy (1937), 159 £.)» suppose the individual 
luno secondary and late and support a derivation of the 
name from the same root as that of luppiter^ despite the 
difficulty that no such forms as ^Diuno^ *(D)iouno ever 
occur, as would be expected. The views are not wholly 
exclusive of each other; the numen which watches over 
women and their functions might from the beginning 
have been thought of now as appearing in each individual 
woman, now as forming a great reservoir of power on 
which all women drew, and these have developed 
respectively into the individual iunones and the great 
goddess. 

Her most interesting festival is the Nonae Caprotinae, 
see CAPROTINA. It was commonly alleged in antiquity 
that she was connected with the Lupercalia (see Wissowa, 
op. cit. 185, but contra, Rose in Mnemos. xl. 389 f.). The 
Kalends of every month were sacred to her (Macrob. 
Sat. I. 15. 18), and in the old ceremony of announcing 
at the new moon the date of the Nones (Varro, Ling. 6. 
27, whereon see Goetz and Schoell) she w'as addressed 
as Juno Covella, showing some connexion with the moon. 
An important festival was the Matronalia of 1 Mar., also 
the foundation-day of the temple of Juno Lucina 
(Wissowa, ibid.). Cf. moneta. H. J. R. 

JUNO MONETA, TEMPLE OF, see camillus (2) and 
CAPITOL and coinage, roman, para. 1 1 . 

JUNONIA, see CARTHAGE, para. 8, and colonization, 
roman. 

JUPITER (luppiter), the Italian sky-god, Dio^^-pater, 
the first member of the name being etymologically 
identical with that of Zeus (q.v.), and the god himself an 
inhentance from pre-ethnic days among the Wiro- 
speaking population. Primitively it would appear that he 
was simply the power (numen) of the sky, manifesting 
itself in various ways. As luppiter Lapis (see Gellius 
1. 21. 4; Livy 1. 24. 8, cf. FETiALEs; 30. 43. 9; Festus, 
p. 102. II Lindsay; Rose in Custom is King (1936), 56 ff.) 
he was incorporated in one or all of sundry stones used 
in taking oaths and presumably supposed to be thunder- 
bolts; they were probably neolithic implements. As 
luppiter Feretrius he appears to have been a holy tree 
(Livy I. 10. 5-7; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 34. 4; Rose, 
op. cit. 54 ff.). How old his association with the Ides of 
every month may be (Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 15) we cannot 
say, but it probably is very ancient ; he is naturally wor- 
shipped at the time of full moon, when the light from the 
sky is most powerful. Like Zeus he is also associated 
with rain (luppiter Elicius originally, perhaps, see 
Wissowa, RK 121, but regularly spoken of as connected 
with the ritual of thunderstorms, see Valerius Antias, 
fr. 6 Peter; Ov. Fasti 3. 291 ff,). It is also as sky-god 
that he was worshipped at the Vinalia (Rustics) on 
19 Aug., when the flamen Dialis (see flamines) offered a 
ewe-lamb to him and cut the first grapes 'inter exta caesa 
ct porrecta’ (Varro, Ling. 6. 16). His development into a 
personal and to some extent anthropomorphic god seems 
to have been more complete in the rest of Italy than in 
Rome, and it is also outside Rome that signs are to be 
found of an early association with Juno (q.v.), and of 
connexions with the underworld (cf. Zeus Chthonios, 
etc.); see C. Koch, Der romische Juppiter (1937) and cf. 
Rose in Gnomon xiv. 255 fL. In Rome, apart from Greek 
and Etruscan influence, he remains almost purely a 
sky-god and not very sharply personal, 

2. His festivals, besides the Vinalia, not only Rustics 
but Meditrinalia on 1 1 Oct., where his connexion with 
the goddess Meditrina is obscure (see Varro, ibid. 21 ; 
Festus, p. 110. 21 Lindsay; Fasti Amitemini on 11 Oct.; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 115), and Priora, 23 Apr. (Varro 16; 
Pliny, HN 18. 287; Ov. Fasti 4. 863 ff., whereon see 
Frazer), include the nundinae or marl^t-days, when the 


flaminica Dialis sacrificed a ram to him (Macrob. Sat, 
I. 16. 30); also the very obscure Poplifugia on 5 July 
(see Rose in CQ xzviii. 157) and an unnamed festival 
on 23 Dec. (Macrob. 1. 10. 11 and Fasti Praenestini on 
that date), apparently because the winter solstice occurs 
about then. His oldest associates in Roman cult are 
Mars and Quirinus, e.g., *Numa' ap. Fest., p. 204. 13 If. 
Lindsay; the first spolia opima go to Jupiter, the second 
to Mars, the third to Quirinus. 

3« The Etruscan kings introduced (shortly before 
their fall according to tradition, supported by the fact 
that the oldest calendar-festivals do not include those of 
the Capitol) the cult of luppiter Optimus Maximus, i.e. 
the best and greatest of all Jupiters, in which the god, 
in his Capitoline temple, built in the Etruscan manner 
and with three cellae, was associated with Juno and 
Minerva (qq.v.), apparently a purely Etruscan grouping. 
From then on his cult became more splendid. The 
oldest games, Ludi Capitolini (15 Oct., Plut. Rom. 25; 
see, further, Wissowa, ibid. 117), are indeed connected 
with luppiter Feretrius and have peculiarities in their 
celebration which may be pre-Etruscan; but the Ludi 
Romani (which seem to have originated from games cele- 
brated on the occasion of a triumph; see below) of 4-19 
Sept., the Ludi Plebei of 4-17 Nov,, and the attendant 
epula Jouis (cf. epulones) were among the greatest feasts 
of the year. To this temple also came the triumphs, in 
which the general, in the full costume of a king (and so 
in that of Jupiter, whom he did not impersonate) drove 
at the head of his army to do honour to the god (see 
Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii*. 582 for references). 

4* In the moral and political sphere Jupiter was 
associated not only with w^ar but with treaties and oaths 
of all kinds, a development, as the cult of luppiter Lapis 
show's (sec above), from his functions as sky-god and 
wielder of thunderbolts, wherewith he can punish the 
perjurer; cf, ZEUS, and see also fetiales. Hence it is that 
he seems to be connected in some way with Fides (q.v.); 
cf. also SEMO bancus. 

5* For his Roman shrines see Platner-Ashby, 291 ff. 
Outside Rome, but within her sphere of influence in 
historical times, his most noteworthy solemnity was the 
feriae Latinae, celebrated yearly, but not on a fixed date, 
on the Alban Mount. Here he bore the title Latiaris, in 
his capacity of god of the Latin League. The ritual was 
in some respects archaic, milk and not wine being used 
for libation (Cicero, Div, i. 18, whereon see Pease for 
further details) ; the chief Roman magistrate for the time 
being was in charge, and representatives of all the cities 
of the League were present to claim their share of the 
sacrificial meat (ramem petere) and take part in the ritual, 
which as usual must be exactly observed (hivy 41. 16. 
1-2). 

Jupiter is the interpretatio Romana (q.v.) of a number 
of foreign sky-gods. H. J. R. 

JURISPRUDENCE. lurisprudentia was, according to 
Ulpian's definition (Dig. z. i. 10, 2), 'diuinarum huma- 
narumque rerum notitia, iusti uel iniusti acientia*. The 
first part of this definition refers to ancient times, when 
knowledge of law and of its practical application was a 
monopoly of the patrician pontifical board, the second 
defines the later jurisprudence, when knowledge of law 
was secularized by the publication of the XII Tables 
(see TWELVE T.tBLEs), by ius Flavianum (see FLAVius i), 
and in larger measure by public legal teaching, exercised 
at first by Tib. Coruncanius (q.v.). The activity of the 
jurists was very extensive : drafting legal forms for legal 
transactions, wills, etc. (cavere)^ assisting litigant parties 
in procedural questions and forms (agere), and giving 
opinions (responsa) on questions of law addressed to them 
by private individuals, magistrates, or judges, Respoma 
were given by writing or orally ; some jurists combined 
responding activity with teaclwg, discussing in public 
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the practical cases submitted to their opinion. From the 
time of Augustus rejpondere acquired an official char- 
acter: it could be practised by jurisU authorized by the 
emperor (ius respondendt), Respoma delivered hence- 
forth ex auctoritate principis, in writing and sealed, had 
actually (if not legally) a decisive authority in the trial 
for which they were issued; but under Hadrian they 
definitely received binding force, even those issued in 
similar cases by defunct jurists. If different opinions 
were produced the judge had a free hand. 

Jurisprudence remained for a long time a vocation of 
the nobility: the Republics jurists belonged to sena- 
torial famiUes and occupied the highest offices (as 
pontiffs, consuls, praetors); under the Principate the 
prominent offices in the administration of Rome and the 
provinces were often occupied by jurists, who always 
enjoyed high authority in public life. Jurisprudents had 
a wide influence on the development of law, as members 
of the comilia of magistrates, especially of the praetors, 
whom they advised in the composition of new e^cts and 
formulae and, later, as legal advisers of emperors. As 
counsellors of indices (q.v.) they controlled jurisdiction 
in large measure, and as teachers and writers they pro- 
moted the evolution of legal science — a distinguished 
achievement of Roman culture which was wholly wanting 
in Greece. The writings of the jurists were of different 
types: comprehensive treatises on the law as a whole 
{Digesta), on the ius civile, or on the praetorian edict; 
collections of responsa or practical cases discussed in 
school (Quaes tiones, Disputationes) ; text-books for begin- 
ners (institutiones) ; concise manuals (regtdae, sententiae ) ; 
notes to (libri oJ . . .) or epitomes from (libri ex 
works of other jurists ; monographs on statutes, senatus 
consulta, or single institutes or magistracies. The scienti- 
fic elaboration of the law began at the end of the Re- 
public: the first systematic treatise of private law, by 
Q. Mucius Scaevola (q.v. 4), was the model followed by 
later jurists. Augustus founded a legal library in the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, which became a centre 
of law-tcaching (instituere for beginners, instruere for 
advanced scholars). The schools produced rivalry and 
controversies which furthered the evolution of law and 
legal science. With the last representatives of the schools 
of Sabinians and Proculians (see sadinus (2), masurius), 
Celsus, and Salvius Julianus (qq.v.), Roman legal science 
reached the height of its development under Trajan 
and Hadrian. The literary production of the jurists 
was mostly based on practical experience: they were 
always in contact with actual legal practice, and had 
a keen eye for its requirements, as is proved by the 
innumerable decisions of practical cases, which take up 
more room in their works than mere theoretical or 
doctrinal deliberations. The number of known names 
of jurists is less than a hundred. For individual jurists 
see the special articles ; for the influence of jurisprudence 
on the development of the law see law and procedure, 

ROMAN, I, DIGESTA, TRIBONIANUS, 

The decay of the Roman jurisprudence began c. A.D. 
250. A revival of legal science came in the fifth century 
from the schools in the Eastern part of the Empire, 
especially that of Berytus; but its importance w^as far 
inferior to that of the classical Roman legal science (from 
Augustus till the Seven). 

For bibliography tee law and phocbdurb, roman, i. A. Berger, 
PWt i.v. ‘lurisprudcntia'; S. Riccobono, Jurisprudentia (Nuovo 
DigeAto Italiano vi, 193^); B. Biondi, Obbietto emetodi della tcienza 
giuridica romana (Scntii in onorc di C. Fcrrini. Univeraity of Pavia, 
1943); F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (1946). 

A. B. 

JUSTINIAN (Flavius Petrus Sabbatius Iustinianus), 
Roman Emperoi of the East, a.d. 527-65- Justinian 
was called by his uncle, the elderly Ernpetor to 

assist him in 518 «nd, after a short penod of joi^e, 

succeeded without question m 527. llis wife, ineoaora, 

was crowned with hims 


Sa Justinian had a strong se^ of his imperial rank and 
mission. In the East his policy was not aggressive, but 
he held Persia in check by a war fought in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, 527-32, and by further campaigns from 
540 onwards, centring largely round the district of 
L^ica near the Black In ffie Balkans he had to deal 
with a succession of threats from the barbarians — Huns, 
Slavs, Bulgars, and, finally, Avars. At home his authority 
was shaken in 532 by the famous 'Nike' riots, when the 
two circus factions, ffie Greens and the Blues, combined 
to set up a rival emperor, Hypatius. Theodora moved the 
wavering Justinian to a final effort when all seemed lost 
and the revolt was drowned in blood. 

3. But it was in the West that the ambitions of Justinian 
found their full scope in the resolve to reassert the 
majesty of the Empire, where necessary by force of arms. 
First came Africa. Hilderic, king of the Vandals, was 
driven out by Gelimer and appealed to Justinian in 531. 
The great general Belisarius, with a small but efficient 
army, consisting mainly of cavalry, captured Carthage 
and won the battles of Decimum and Tricamarum. After 
a series of revolts Africa remained in the firm possession 
of the Empire. Next came the turn of the Ostrogoths. 
Belisarius occupied Sicily (535), took Naples and Rome 
(536). and defended the capital against Witigis, successor 
of Theodahad (537-8). Jealousies between Belisarius 
and other generals, notably the eunuch Narses, hazarded 
success, but in 540 Witigis surrendered at Ravenna and 
the West was re-won. 

4. The gallant prince Totila revived the Gothic cause 
(541^52), and Belisarius, hampered by rivalries and 
insufficient support, could gain no decision. Victory 
finally fell to Narses at the battles of Taginae and Mount 
Vesuvius (552). Franks and Alamanni were driven from 
the north, Narses as imperial exarch at Ravenna ruled 
Italy, and even a part of eastern Spain resumed its 
allegiance to Constantinople. 

5* Justinian’s financial administration, notably under 
John of Cappadocia, was terribly oppressive. He built 
on the grand scale; the Church of Hagia Sophia is his 
great monument. He aspired to impose peace on the 
Church, vexed by the monophysite heresy, and found 
a formula of unity at the Council of Chalcedon. But his 
supreme achievement was the great codification of Roman 
law (Digesta or Pandectae, Institutiones, and Novellae, 
qq.v.), carried out under Tribonian (530-4). 

6. The long reign of Justinian ended in gloom, with 
storms gathering and plague ravaging the Empire. In 
his personality there was a sinister and unlovely element 
that antagonized his contemporaries, but he had a grand 
conception of his office and translated much of it into 
fact. 

Stein, PW, Cambr. Med. Hitt, iL H. M. 

JUSTINUS, Marcus Junian(i)us (Justin), made an 
epitome in Latin of Pompeius Trogus* Historiae Philips 
picae, probably in the thi^ century a.d. It is an unequal 
work, but preserves the main lines of the original (cf. the 
report of Mithridates* speech in 38. 4-7). The epitome 
was widely read in the Middle Ages. 

Editions; F. Ruehl (1886), E. Pessonneeux (1903) with notu, M. 
Galdi (1923). O. Srcl (1935)* L. Castiglioni, Storie Filippiche di 
Ciusiino (1925); M. Galdi, V epitome nella Utt, lat. (1922), 108. 

A. H. McD. 

JUSTITIA9 see lUSTlTiA. 

JUSTUS, a hellenized Jew of Tiberias, an opponent of 
Josephus when the latter was commander of Galilee 
(a.d. 66-7). He fled to Agrippa II, who protected him 
against charges of rebellion and later appointed him his 
secretary, but eventually dismissed hun for forgery. 
After Agrippa 's death Justus published a history of the 
war, wUch Josephus criticizes severely in his auto- 
biography. It is possible that this history formed part 
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of a work entitled 'lovSalwv PaatXiwv rtov iv rols 
CT^/xfioun, which covered Jewish history from Moses to 
the death of Agrippa II. He also wrote commentaries 
on the Scriptures. 

Joseph. 336fF.; Phot. Bibl., cod. 33; H. Luther, Josf^Auf 
unJ yustus von Tiberias (1910); F. Jacoby, PIV x. 1341-6. 

A. H. M. J. 

JUTURNA, see castor and pollux. 

JUVENAL (Decimus Iunius Iuvenaus), greatest of 
Roman satiric poets, wrote with relentless impersonality 
and was little known during his lifetime, so that no 
detailed account of his career is possible. He came from 
Aquinum (3. 319). Shortly after a.d. ioo, when he 
published his first extant satires, he was middle-aged 
(i. 25, 49); and he was writing at least as late as 127 
(13. 17; 15. 27): so that he was bom between 45 and 65, 
probably about a.d. 50. All his extant poems were pub- 
lished under Trajan and Hadrian. Like Martial — who 
knew him well (Mart. 7. 24, 91 ; 12. 18) — he was miserably 
poor (cf. Satires i, 3, 5, 7), lived in Rome as a client of 
the rich, and acquired a small competence in later life 
(cf. II, 12), He is mentioned by nobody else until the 
fourth century, and never writes as if he knew any 
distinguished contemporary. 

2. He says nothing of his youth; but the scholia have 
a tradition that he was banished for lampooning a court 
favourite. His terror of satirizing living persons (i. 
15s f.), his tone of fierce, hopeless, indiscriminate ran- 
cour, his penetrating hatred of Domitian, and the mild- 
ness of his later work make it probable that Domitian, if 
anyone, exiled him. Since any property he had would 
be confiscated, when he returned in 96 he would be as 
poor as he appears in his early poems. On a votive tablet 
from Aquinum (CIL x. 5382) the broken name *. . . nius 
luvenalis’ is foimd. If the poet dedicated it, he was once 
a magistrate of Aquinum and a knight in the imperial 
service. Perhaps his failure to obtain promotion led him 
to write the lampoon which ruined him. Certainly the 
chief impetus to his satire was a bitter sense of failure 
and injustice, reminiscent of the exiled Swift; focused 
on Domitian’s principate, it gradually faded in intensity 
with advancing years. 

3. Works. Juvenal left sixteen hexameter satires, in five 
books averaging 750-800 lines each and apparently ar- 
ranged in the order of publication. The last two books 
are noticeably weaker and vaguer than the rest. In 
book I, 1, the introduction, explains that J. cannot help 
writing satire when he sees the corruption of Rome, but 
that for safety he will attack only the dead ; 2, beginning 
with gibes at hypocritical moralists, broadens into a 
savage polemic against sodomy; 3 shows why J.*8 friend 
Umbricius is leaving Rome, where honest Romans cannot 
earn a living and poverty entails frightful discomfort and 
danger; 4 tells how Domitian summoned his coimcil to 
discuss the cooking of a monster turbot ; 5 describes the 
ch'ent’s dinner at his patron’s home, where insolent 
slaves serve him cheap food while his host laughs to see 
him squirm. 

Book II (after a.d. 115, cf. 6. 407 f.) consists of 6, a 
vast, ruthless diatribe against immoral and affected 
women. 

In book III (date unknown) 7, after complimenting 
some literary-minded emperor (Hadrian?), exposes the 
misery of litterateurs laclung patrons ; 8 reproaches the 
aristocrat who thinks nobility superior to virtue; 9 is a 
repulsive dialogue in which a catamite expounds the 
troubles of his vocation. 

Book IV (date unknown) contains 10, a magnificent 
declamation on the folly of men in desiring hurtful 
things instead of courage, health, and sanity; xi, an 


invitation to dinner, contrasting decent moderation with 
contemporary extravagance and archaic austerity; 12, 
relating a friend’s escape from shipwreck, with reflections 
on false and true friendship. 

In book V (incomplete; about A.D. 127) 13 is a cynical 
consolation to a friend cheated of some money; 14 dis- 
cusses the influence of parents’ sins upon children, 
emphasizing the danger of greed; 15 describes an Egyp- 
tian lynching, adding disquisitions on man’s inhumanity 
to man; 16 is a fragment ironically expounding the 
advantages of being a soldier. 

4 * Although J. speaks as a moralist, he poses not as a 
philosopher but as an ordinary man (i. 30, 79; 13. 21, 
120) who feels that the world is out of joint, and writes 
satire as a protest rather than a remedy. His denuncia- 
tions of folly, meanness, vulgarity, and vice gain enor- 
mous force from the fascinated accuracy with which ho 
describes their practitioners and victims. His bitter- 
ness often seems to be dictated by literary fashion or 
exaggerated by personal rancour. Yet (despite Tac. Ann, 
3. 55) there can have been no great change in the morality 
of the Roman plutocracy since it was attacked by Seneca 
and others. Domitian ’s moral crusade and Martial’s 
callous frankness show that J. told the truth, even if he 
confined himself to its blacker side. 

5. He retained the variety characteristic of satire, 
adding a more lofty and sustained tone of invective. His 
memorable epigrams have seldom been surpassed, and 
he is an amusing, though cruel, parodist. In his vast 
vocabulary, colloquialisms and queer foreign words 
jostle the big phrases of epic and rhetoric. His poems, 
often condemned for structural laxity, have at best quite 
as clear a pattern as is compatible with the quasi- 
improvisatory tone of satire. He is the last Roman poet 
to use the full range of the hexameter, which he adapts 
to every mood, although his rhythm is graver than that of 
earlier satirists. His work had a profound influence in the 
Middle Ages, and is the model for most modem verse- 
satirists. 
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JUVENCUS, Gaius Vettius Aquiunus, a Spanish 
presbyter of high rank, about A.D. 330 took the Gospel 
narrative (especially the Matthew Gospel) as he found 
it in an Old-Latin text, and turned it into an epic in four 
books of hexameters (Evangeliorum lihri IV ^ an average 
of 800 lines to etch book), in which Virgil’s influence is 
everywhere evident. 

Best ed., 1. Hiiemer, CSEL xziv (1891). A. S. 

JUVENTAS, see iuventas. 

JUVENTIUS CELSUS, Publius, see celbus (3). 
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For Greek proper names beginning with K see under C. 


KAIROS9 personified Opportunity. He had an altar at 
Olympia (Paus. 5. 14. 9), and Ion of Chios (cited there) 
called him the youngest son of Zeus (i.e. opportimity is 
god-sent) in a hymn possibly composed for this cult. 
That he was a little more substantial than moat personi- 
fications is perhaps indicated by Antimachus, fr. 32 
Wysa, where Kairos is one of Adrastus* horses. He has 
no mythology, but was a favourite subject in art, especially 
from Lysippus onwards. Then or later he was shown 
with a long forelock, but bald behind (Posidippus in 
Anth. Plan, 4. 275; see Sauer in Roscher’a Lexikon, 
8.V.). Hence, by a gross mistranslation of his name, our 
phrase ‘to take time by the forelock’. 

Material in A. B. Cook, Zeus ii. 859 ff. H. J. R. 

KANEPHOROl {Kairq<l> 6 poi) were usually young wo- 
men who bore baskets or vessels (/rava) in religious 
processions. In the Panathenaic procession the young 
women were chosen from noble houses, and were 
required to be of good family (Harpocration, Photius, 
Hesychius s.v.), unmarried, and of unsullied reputation; 
hence 'to be fit to carry the basket’ is to live chastely (as 
Menander, Epit, 221 Allinson), and to reject a candidate 
was a grave insult (I'huc. 6. 56. 1). They were dressed 
in splendid raiment ; hair and garments were decked with 
gold and jewels ; they were powdered with white barley- 
flour and wore a chain of figs (t<7;^a5tup oppaBos). They 
carried vessels of gold and silver, which contained all 
things needed in the sacrificial ceremony : first-fruits, the 
sacrificial knife, barley-groats (oAat), and^ garlands. 
Erichthonius was said to have introduced Kanephoroi 
at the Panathenaea. Certainly the institution was very 
old, and its object was doubtless to secure the efficacy 
of the sacrificial materials by letting them touch nothing 
that was not virginal and therefore lucky and potent, 

ICanephoroi are also found in other Attic cults, c.g. 
those of Apollo, Dionysus, and Isis, and in the cult of 
Zeus Basileus at Lebadca. 

E. PfuM, De Atheniensiunt pompis sacris (i90o)» 20-3» Mittelhiui, 
1865-6; L. Deubiicr, (193a) 25 -^ F-H J R 

KANUS or CANUS, see julius (3). 

KAPELOS (jcdmjAos'), sec commerce, paras. 2 and 11. 
KARNEIAi see carnea. 


KASIOS (Kdow?, less correctly KdaoLOs), ZEUS. An 
oriental god, possibly Semitic, but the etymolop of the 
name is uncertain. He is plainly c^nected with Caaius, 
a mountain near Antioch on the Orontea, and also one 
near Pclusium, on both of which he had a cult. He wm 
also worshipped (owing to the similarity of the names?) 
at Caasiopc in Corcyra, The evidence for his womhip, 
which is Hellenistic and Impenal, is largely archaeo- 
lorical, and his original nature is conjectural He may 
hav^n a mountain- or weather-god, thus leading to 
his identification with Zeus. ^ a b r* 

Se« further Rowhef, Ux. u. 970 - 4 ; A. ^ 

Ztm ii. 906, 9 *J. »»»>• 

KRRBS maliitnBnt Bpirits, the brinROT of ^ sorts of 

uiLr diram 


Diels, Semon. 1. 20 Diehl). In its most frequent sense 
of death or death-bringer K. is used almost as a common 
noun. Sometimes it must be rendered ‘fate*, as when 
Achilles is given the choice between tivo Keres (//. 9* 

41 1), but it is never neutral or favourable in sense. K. 
can also mean the souls of the dead, as in the cry at the 
all-souls festival (end of the Anthesteria, q.v.) Bvpale 
Krjpc^, ovKir Vlv^€cm}pi-a (the only certain instance — but 
see R. Cranszyniec in Eranos 45, 100 ff. : the weighing of 
Keres in 11 . 22, 210 ff. may reflect an earlier weighing of 
souls (Malten in PW, Suppl. iv. 895; M. P. Nilsson, 
Homer and Mycenae, 267 f.. fig* From this use 

earlier writers (Crusius, Rohde) posited ‘ghosts’ as the 
original meaning of K., but this is convincingly denied 
by Malten {PW, Suppl. iv, s.v.). Malten concludes that 
K. is originally a predicative word (like tfeoj, 
witz Platon i. 348) meaning harmful (v icrjpaiveLv, 
dtenparo^). As to their form, literary descriptions suggest 
birds of prey, similar to Harpies or Sirens; it is hard to 
identify any figures on monuments as Keres. 

W. K. C. G. 

KERYX (k^pv£), see heralds. 

KEYS AND LOCKS. The primitive Greek door- 
fastening was a horizontal bolt working in staples b Amd 
the door (pLox^os Bvpas, dxw, sera, claustrum). From 
the outside the bolt was drawn by a strap passing tmough 
a hole in the door ; it was withdravm by inserting through 
a second hole a bar (icAeis*, clavis) bent twice at 
angles, so that its end engaged in a groove in the bolt. 
This bar is the ‘temple key* of Greek art. Subsequently 
a slot was cut in the bolt, into which a vertical peg 
(jSoAai/oy) fell as the bolt moved forward; then a ^aAa- 
vaypa had to be employed to hook up the peg before the 
bolt could move back. This seems to be the lock m 
Penelope’ (Od. 21. 46); it remained long in um, with 
growing complexity of the slots and correspondmgly of 
the prongs of the key. The clavis Lacedaemonia of Pliny, 
with three teeth, is probably one of these variants. The 
modem form of lock in which the key roUtw the bolt 
on a pivot is not found before Roman times, but is then 
common, as are movable padlocks. The key in art is 
often a svmbol of power, as when Hecate holds the key 
of Hades (icActSouxo?, clavigera ) ; to give or take back 
the household keys was a Roman form of divorce. 

British Museum Guide to Greek and Roman UJe, ® Keys’; 
^ R. Vallott, Dar.-Sag., s.v. ‘Sera*. r . in. r. 


KIBOTOS (kiPwtos), see furniture, 

KNOSSOS, see cnossos. 

KOINE, see dialects (creek). 

KOLAKRETAl (fcwAaKpcTai, probably from kwXov 
and ‘collectors of legs* of sacrificial anini^s for 

distribution among kings and priests), an old-estob ishe 
financial magistracy in Athens (known also at Lyzicusj. 
They became later overseers of the Statc-ttcasiip^. 1 hey 
paid out money for shipbuilding, for public foldings, 
for the pay of dicasts (Ar. Vesp. 695), and for sc^e 
religious purposes. The office was seenungly abolished 
in ffic revolution of 41 1 b.c., and not re-esteblishcd, its 
general duties being handed over to the Hellenotamun 

KOLLEMATA (fcoAAi{/iaTa). we books, 1 . 4 * ^ ^ ^ 

(q.v.). 
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KOMOS (KWfioi), see comedy (creek), origins of. 

KORDAX, see comedy (creek), origins of, para. 2, 
and DANCING. 

KORE, see DEMETER, PERSEPHONE, MYSTERIES. 

KRONOS» youngest son of Heaven and Earth and 
leader of his brethren the Titans (q.v.). By advice of his 
mother he castrated his father, who therefore no longer 
approached Earth but left room for the Titans between 
them. Kronos then married his sister Rhea, and there 
were bom to them Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus, all of whom (or all the males), save 
the last, he swallowed, because he was fated to be over- 
come by one of them. Rhea, by counsel of her parents, 
wrapped a stone in swaddling-clothes when Zeus was 
bom, and hid him away in Crete (cf. curetes, zeus); 
Kronos swallowed the stone, thinking it to be his son. 
Later, by the contrivance of Earth, Kronos vomited up 
all those he had swallowed, and was overcome by them 
after a desperate struggle (Hcs. Theog. 137-8, 154 IT., 
453 ff., and many later authors, who differ only in minor 
details). 

This story is so extraordinary and so unlike normal 
Greek mythology that it is pretty certainly pre-Hellenic; 
Andrew Lang long ago pointed out {Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1887), chap. 10) its resemblance to the Maori 
myth of Tane Mahuta; for legends of swallowing see 
Stith Thompson, F 913. Another group of stories 
represents Kronos as king of the Golden Age (o eVi 
Kpovov plos; Hes. Op. 111) or of a distant wonderland 
(ibid. 169, if genuine; Find. 01 . 2. 70; Plut. De def. or. 


420 a, etc.). Hence, through his identification with 
Satumus (q.v.), his position as civilizer of Italy. 

It is therefore very likely that Kronos is a god of the 
pre-Hellenic population. His festival, the Kronia, was 
celebrated at A^ens and elsewhere (Deubner, Attische 
Feste, 152 ff.; Famell, op, cit. infra, p. 20) at harvest- 
time, masters and slaves feasting together ; here and there, 
as at Olympia (Paus. 6. 20. 1), we End him with a priest- 
hood and a sacriEce. He may have been a god of a^cul- 
ture ; this is not inconsistent with the human sacriEce to 
him in Rhodes (Porphyry, Abstin. 2. 54), even if that is 
not an Oriental rite, since human sacriEces in connexion 
with agricultural ceremonies are well attested (see Frazer, 
GB^, index under Sacrifices, human). At all events he 
had a somewhat grim reputation, leading to his being 
identified with foreign gods of formidable character (e.g. 
[Plato], Minos 315 c, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 38. 2). 

Literature. Cult: Famell, Cults of th§ Greek States i. 23 ff. 
Mythology: M. Mayer in Roachcr’a Lexikon, art. ^Krofioa'; M. 
Pohlenz m PW, art. ‘Kronoa*. H. J. R. 

KRYPTEIA, the Spartan secret police, in which young 
Spartiatae, selected for their intelligence, were authorized 
by the ephors to patrol the remoter parts of Laconia and 
to murder secretly helots reputed dangerous to the 
State. To justify this conduct, the ephors on entering 
office declared war unconditionally on the helots. Plu- 
tarch, who is reluctant to follow Aristotle in ascribing the 
Krypteia to Lycurgus, believes that it dated from after the 
helots* revolt of 464 n.c., and quotes the murder of 2,000 
helots in 424 B.c. (Thuc. 4. 80) as typical of its methods. 

Plut. Lyc. 28. A. M. VV. 

KTISTAI (KTLcrrai), see city-founders. 


L 


LABEOi Attius (ist c. a.d.), an unscholarly ('indoctus’) 
translator of both Iliad and Odyssey into Latin hexameters 
(Pers. I. 4 and 50 with the scholia). 

LABEO, see also antistius (2), Cornelius (4). 

LABERIUS, Decimus (c. 115-43 b.c.), together with 
Publilius Syrus elevated to literary standards the popular 
southern Italian mimus (q.v.), in Rome called also fabula 
riciniata. The surviving 43 titles and 155 lines (Ribbeck, 
CRF) do not offer enough material to let us understand 
the value of his work or of this type of play, in which 
women were allowed to act for the Erst time in Rome. 
Unfortunately his fame has been connected with two 
things which do not throw any light upon the develop- 
ment of his dramatic art, viz. the performance requested 
by Caesar (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), and the grammarians’ 
interest in his uncommon words. 

See G. Melagoli, 'Cavaliere e Mimo’, Atene e Roma viii (190O, 
188-97; H, Reich, Der Mimus, Ein Litterarentwickelungsgeschicht~ 
Itcher Versuch (1903). R. M. 

LABIENUS (i), Titus (c. 100-45 b.c.), served under 
Servilius (q.v. 2) as trihunus militum in Cilicia (c. 78-74). 
In 63 as tribunus plebis he conducted the prosecution of 
C. Rabirius for perduellio, and obtained the re-enaction 
of the Lex Domitia sanctioning election to priesthoods 
{see LEX, leges). Appointed legatus of Caesar, he acted as 
his principal subordinate in Gaul (58-51), taking full 
command in his absence, and he was entrusted with the 
independent conduct of important operations (e.g. against 
the Treveri 54-53 and Parisii 52 — the latter a strategical 
and tactical masterpiece). Caesar may have intended him 
for consul in 48 (a very doubtful inference from BGal. 


8. 52. 2), but at the beginning of 49 he deserted to 
Pompey. There is reason to believe that Labienus was 
always a partisan of Pompey, also of Picenian origin 
(R. Syme, JRS xxviii. 113-25). He fought at Pharsalus 
and in the African campaign, and died in the final cam- 
paign of Munda. 

MOnzer, PfV zii. 259-70. C. E. S. 

LABIENUS (2), Quintus, son of (1) above, was sent to 
Parthia by Cassius to solicit help against Antony and 
OctBYian. Philippi marooned him in Parthia; but in win- 
ter 41-40 B.c. he invaded Syria with Parthian help and 
defeated Antony’s governor, Decidius Saxa; with Saxa’s 
troops he overran part of Asia Minor, and put on his coins 
the shameful title Tarthicus Imperator'. In 39 he was 
defeated and killed by Ventidius (q.v.). W. W. T. 

LABIENUS (3), Titus, Augustan orator who combined 
an older eloquence with a modem vigour in furious 
invectives which earned him the nickname of 'Rabienus’ 
(Sen. Control). 10. praef. 4!!.). When his books, like 
those of Cassius (q.v. 9)4Severu8, were burned by sena- 
torial decree, L. refused to survive them. Caligula 
restored their yv^orks to circulation (Suet. Cal. 16). 

See H. Peter, URRel.-, Prosop. Rom. J. W. D. 

LABYRINTH (Xa^vpivOost probably derived from a 
pre-Greek word), a building of complicated plan, con- 
structed by Daedalus for King Minos of Crete, from which 
nobody could escape. The original labyrinth was located 
at Cnossos (Cleidemus in Plut. Thes. 19), but some later 
writcra identified it with a quarry near Gortyn. The Mino- 
taur lived in the labyrinth and was killed thereby Theseus 
(Catull. 64). By extension Greeks called aU kinds of 
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architectural maaea labyrinth8> especially, in Egypt, the 
funeral tmple of Amenen^et III (Hdt. 2* 148 ; H. Kcea 
in PW xii. 324). An inacription found in Rome records 
the construction of a labyrinth in the reign of Septimius 
Severua (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 920). 

A dance with complicated figures performed in Delos 
and at Cnossos in memory of the delivery of Athenian 
youths and maidens from the Minotaur is said to have 
been an imitation of the labyrinth (Plut. Thes, 21). 

The labyrinth is represented on coins of Cnossos, on 
Greek vases, and in Roman mosaics (L. Shear, AJArch. 
* 9 * 3 )' Even on the walls of a house in Pompeii we find 
a graffito of the labyrinth inscribed : 'hie habitat Mino- 
taurus*. 

R. Eilmsnn, Lahyrinthoi (1931); W. F. J. Knight, Cumaean Gatet 
(*936). G. M. A. H. 

LAGERNA, see DHBSS, para. 4. 

LACHARES, Athenian general after Ipsus (301 B.c.)» 
friend of Cassander. In 298-297 he used his mercenary 
troops to crush an attempted usurpation by his colleague 
Charias, but shortly after employed them to make himself 
tyrant. He abolished compulsory military service at 
Athene and stripped the gold from Athena’s statue to 
pay his troops. His opponents rallied against him in the 
Piraeus and in 296-295 besieged Athens with the aid of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. After a determined resistance 
he fled to Boeotia, leaving Athens in Demetrius’ hands 
(294). Of his later adventures nothing certain is known. 

G. De Sanctia, Riv.fiL 1928, 1936 (chronology aa above); W. S. 
rerguaon, CPhil. 1929 (Lacharea tyrant from 300; fall of Athena 
*95)- F. W. W. 

LACHESIS, see fate. 

LACONIA (*H AaKioviKrj [yij or Laconica 

are the usual forms ; these are derived from A 6 .kwv^ a short 
and unofficial, but convenient, version of Aa/ceSaifiono^), 
the south-eastern district of the Peloponnese, bounded 
on the north by Argolis and Arcadia, on the west by 
Messenia, and on the south and cast by the Aegean Sea. 
The land-frontiers gave rise to prolonged disputes with 
Argos, in the seventh and sixth centuries over possession 
of Th^^catis, with Arcadia at various points and dates, 
and with Messenia over the Ager Dentkeleatis (on the 
W. foot-hills of Taygetus, cf, Tac. Ann. 4. 43, etc.; IG 
V. f. 143*)- 

Geographically it is a mountainous limestone-region, 
comprising in the eastern portion the chain of Mt. 
Pamon, rising to nearly 6,000 ft. near the Argive frontier, 
which runs south-south-east and sends off subsidiary 
spurs extending towards Cape Malea, and in the western 
portion Mt. Taygetus, which runs nearly north to south 
and forms a high ridge (culminating in a peak of c. 
7,800 ft. overlooking the plain of Sparta), and continues 
southward at a lower elevation to form the promontory 
ending in Cape Taenarum (Matapan). Between these 
masses lies the valley of the Eurotas, which flows into 
the Laconian Gtilf; its principal tributary, the Oenus, 
coming from the north-east, joins it just above the Sparta, 
and amaller atreams flow from Taygetus through the 
Spartan plain to join it farther south. 

By far the most fertile region is the plain of Sparta, 
lying between Taygetus and the Eurotas, dominated at 
its north end by the low hills on which stood Sparta 
(q.v,), TWa plain, together with the rest of the Eurotas 
valley down, to the sea and the adjoining coastal plains, 
as well as a fertile region west of Gytheum, the harbour 
and anenal of Sparta, formed the territory of the 
cultivated for them by their helots. The 
remainder of Laconia, which includes a few smaller 
fertile areas, both coastal and inland, was the territory 
of the perioikoL After 146 b . c . the great majority of their 
wexe incorporated to form a xoivof twv 
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AaKtSaifAoyiiuv, which was transformed by Augustus 
into the Kavdy ra»v ^EXeydepoXaKOtvwVf independent of 
Sparta ; the latter comprised twenty-four members, which 
had dwindled to eighteen by the Antonine age (Paus. 3, 
21-7). A. M. W. 

LACTANTIUS (Caecilius Firmianus qui et Lactantius^ 
A.D, ?250-?3I7), 'the Christian Cicero*, a pupil of Amo- 
bius (q.v.) and native of the province Africa, became a 
Christian in mature years. He received an appointment 
as professor of rhetoric from Diocletian, and held it for 
a considerable time before the persecution broke out 
which brought an end to his tenure. Part of his life was 
spent at Nicomedia in Bithynia, and when very old he 
was appointed by Constantine to educate the Prince 
CrispuB in Gaul. 

His works include : De Opificio Dei, which contains a 
description of the body and soul of man, and is a sort of 
supplement to the fourth book of Cicero’s De Re Publica ; 
Divtnae Imtitutiones (a.d. 304-13), greatest of all his 
works, which was written against two opponents of 
Christianity and is a comprehensive survey of all the 
arguments then available in favour of the new religion 
(after 3 14 an epitome was issued, composed by Lactantius 
himself) ; De Ira Dei, an able discussion of the problem 
with which it deals, correcting the false conclusions of the 
chief philosophical schools. Doubts have been cast on the 
authenticity of the De Martibus Persecutarum. The work 
deals with the Diocletian persecution, which was abor- 
tive, and is historically vduable, whether L. or some 
contemporary be the author. A quaint poem De ave 
Phoenice, a medley of heathen and Christian elements, is 
generally believed genuine. 

Ed. J. L. BOnemann (1739); S. Brandt and G. v. L4iubmann 
(CSEL xix, xxvii, 1890-3-5); R, Pichon, Laclance (1901); Pkoemx 
(with trans.), J. W. and A. M. Duff, Mitwr Latin Poett (Loeb, 1934). 

A. S. 

LACYDES of Cyrene succeeded Arcesilaus as head of 
the Middle Academy in 241-240 B.c., and held the 
position till at least as late as 224-223, after which the 
headship was probably in commission till Cameades 
became head ; Lacydes died in 206-205. He is sometimes 
described as founder of the New Academy, but in truth 
he simply emphasized the scepticism which was already 
well developed in Arcesilaus. He seems to have made 
no important contribution to philosophy. 

PJFxii.53o. W. D. R. 

LAELIUS (i) (MAJOR)* Gaius, a novas homo who 
owed his political advancement to his commander and 
friend Sdpio Africanus. In Spain (210-206 B.c.) he 
commanded the fleet at New Carthage and fought at 
Baecula and Ilipa. He shared in Scipio’a African cam- 
paign (204-202), defeating Syphax (q.v.), capturing Cirta, 
and commanding one wing at Zama. He was plebeian 
aedile(i97), praetor in Sicily (196), consul with L. Scipio 
(190), proconsul in Gaul (188), and ambassador to Perseus 
(174) and to some Celtic tribes (170). He lived to meet 
Polybius (160), to whom he was a valuable source of 
information about Scipio Africanus, even if his memory 
of Scipio’s early life was somewhat dimmed by age. 

H. H. S. 

LAELIUS (a) (MINOR), Gaius, named Sapiens for his 
Stoic learning, the friend of Scipio Aemilianus, accom- 
panied Scipio against Carthage, and, as praetor in 145, 
fought in Spain. Consul in 140, he proposed land settle- 
ment on ager publicus, presumably in a Scipionic scheme 
of reform, but withdrew before the landowners’ opposi- 
tion. He rejected Tiberius Gracchus’ policy, opposed 
the re-election of tribunes, and pronounced the laudatio 
over Scipio Aemilianus. A leader in the Scipionic Circle, 
he was ^tured and eloquent. 

Cicero, Rep.iAmie.i Off. s. 40; Appitn, Psn, 126-7; Plutarch, 
Ti. Graedh 8; 11 . Malcovaci, ORF i. 10a, 224. A. H. McD. 
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LAELIUS ( 3 ) ARCHELAUS, a friend of Ludlius, 
who, like Vettius Philocomus, lectured and commented 
on Lucilius’ aatirea. 

Suet. Gram. a. 


LAESTRYGONES, a race of cannibal giants encoun- 
tered by Odysseus (q.v. emd see antiphates). In their 
country the night is so short that men going out with 
the flocks to pasture meet those coming back (Od. lo. 
82 fT.)» apparently a vague echo of some traveller's tale 
of northern conditions in summer (cf. Crates in schol. 
ibid. 86). Their city, Laestrygonia, is described as the 
*lofty town of Lamos*, a name suggesting Lamia (q.v.), 
i.e. their royal family is descended from King Bogey. 
The ancients, as usual, tried to locate the country in the 
neighbourhood of Magna Graecia, either in Sicily 
(Thuc. 6. 2. i) or at Formiae (Cic. Att. 2. 13. 2), when 
they did not suppose it completely fabulous, as it is. 

H. J. R. 


LAEVINUS, see VALERIUS (5). 


LAEVIUS, Melissus (? Suet. Gram. 3), early in the first 
century b.c. wrote Erotopaegnia (fantaisies galantes). 
Other titles seem to refer to the same work or sections 
of it, but opinions differ. Surviving fragments suggest 
a cleverish, rococo, unlatin latinity. Ignored apparently 
for two centuries, Laevius was then desultorily read and 
admired by archaizing illuminati. Morel, FPL. See 
ALEXANDRIANISM and LYRIC POETRY, LATIN, para. 3. 

E. P. B. 

LAMACHUS (d. 414 b.c.), Athenian general. He was 
strategus as early as c. 435 and was a w'ell-known member 
of the war-party before 425, when he appears as a 
blustering soldier in the Achamians of Aristophanes. 
In 415 he was appointed with Alcibiades and Nicias to 
conduct the expedition to Sicily. He advocated an im- 
mediate attack on Syracuse, but was overborne by his 
colleagues. The rapid progress of the Athenian blockade 
in 414 was largely due to his energetic leadership and 
terminated abruptly when he was killed in a skirmish. 
Aristophanes in later plays pays tributes to his heroism. 

Thucydides, bk. 6. H. D. W. 

LAMBAESIS (modem Lambkse)^ a Roman camp in 
Numidia north of the Aur^s range. Trajan moved the 
Third Augusta Legion there to control the route which 
led north from the Sahara through Vescera (Biskra) and 
Calceus Herculis (El Kantara). Military roads enabled 
the legate to reinforce the auxiliaries in Numidia and the 
Mauretanias. Hadrian visited Lambaesis (a.d. 128); his 
address to the troops was inscribed on a column, and 
much of it survives (Dessau, ILS 2487 and 9133-5). 
The legion was disbanded by Gordian III (238), but 
Valerian restored it to its old quarters (253). 

Lambaesis is the finest example of a Roman fortified 
camp extant. It contains an arcus quadrifons (usually 
called the praetorium), legionary head-quarters, offices, 
storerooms, chapels, messrooms, baths, and latrines. 
Platforms dong the walls served as artillery emplace- 
ments, and at the four comers are rounded re-entrant 
towers. An amphitheatre was built outside the walls, 
and married-quarters were erected after Septimius’ army 
reforms ; these grew into a substantial town with its own 
baths, arches, and temples. W, N. W. 


LAMENT, see dirge, epicbdium. 

LAMIA, a child-stealing nursery bogey, Ar. Vesp. 1035= 
Pax 758 (where she is apparently bisexual) and often. 
The schol. on Pax says she was daughter of Belus and 
Libya (see danaus), whose children Hera destroyed 
because Zeus was her lover, whereat she became savage 
with gtijef ; more refs, in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 1819. For 
a later dmeeption of her see Philostr. VA 4. 25. H. J. R. 


LAMIA 9 the principal city of Malis, situated near the 
Malian Gulf. Its strong acropolis commanded the chief 
route from Thessaly to centid Greece. Lamia perhaps 
was not founded until the close of the fifth century, but 
it soon dominated Malis and developed rapidly, especially 
after Spartan control of Heraclea (q.v. 4) terminated. In 
the Lamian War Antipater was blockaded in Lamia for 
some months (323-322). In the third century the city 
prospered under Aetolian hegemony, but in 190 it was 
sacked by Acilius Glabrio. 

Y. B^quignon, La ValUe du Spercheioi (1937). H. D. W. 

LAMPADIO, Gaius Octavius, a Roman scholar of 
the second century b.c., prompted by the influence of 
Crates of Mallos to take a literary interest in early Latin 
poets (Suet. Gram. 2). He arranged in seven books the 
Bellum Punicum of Naevius. 

LA2V1POON (creek). The tradition of abusive and 
satirical verse seems to have been indigenous to the 
Greeks. An early example can be seen in the verses with 
which Archilochus assailed Lycambes, or later those writh 
which Hipponax attacked Bupalus. The form was 
recognized by the word la/ijSor, used for any poetry 
w'hich abused (cf. Prod, ap. Phot. Bibl. 321 a 28, Ael. 
VH 3. 40, Poll. 2. 54). Hence it was applied to the 
satirical verses of Xenophanes and Timon. See also 
ALCAEUS (3) OF MESSENE. C. M. B. 

LAMPOON (LATIN). The lampoon, which in Italy 
grew out of the opprohria rustica of the versus Fescennini 
(Hor. Epist. 2. I. 145 ff.), was employed as a prophylactic 
against the evil eye at weddings and in the carmina 
triumphalia of the soldiers. Apart from such privileged 
occasions, the carmen famosum was forbidden by a law of 
the XII Tables (Bruns, Font."^ 28 f.). But, in spite of the 
law, political and personal enmity often found vent in 
such poems. The poet Naevius was imprisoned for liis 
lampoons on the Metelli; Catullus and Bibaculus were 
famous for their lampoons (Tac. Arm. 4. 34); the 
Emperor Augustus was not above writing them himself 
(Macrob. Sat. 2. 4* 21). During the Empire the writing 
of political lampoons was punished under the law of 
maiestas, while the pseudonymous private lampoon in 
various metres was raised to the position of a literary 
genre by Martial. The favourite metre for the popular 
lampoon was the trochaic tetrameter: an example may 
be found in Biicheler, Carmina epigraphica 231 (C 7 L iv, 
I939» tab. 23, 10) from a wall in Pompeii. R. M. H. 

LAMPROeXES (early 5th c. b.c.), Athenian musician 
and poet, teacher of Damon (schol. PI. Ale. xi8c), 
exponent of the mixo-Lydian mode (Plut. De mus. 16), 
composer of dithyrambs (Ath. 491 c) and of a famous 
hymn to Athene quoted by Aristophanes (Nub. 967). 

Text; £. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate, ii, pp. 123-4. Criticiini; 
U. von Wilaniowitz-Moellendorfl, Textg. d. gr. Lyr. (1900), 
pp. 84-5. C. M. D. 

LAMPS (Ao;^or, lucema) were used not only to illumine 
interiors and, more rarely, exteriors, but as votive offer- 
ings to deities and as tomb-fumiture. The commonest 
materials were bronze and clay. Primitive lamps are 
known in neolithic Greece and the Minoans and My- 
cenaeans used them freely. Later their use died out; 
Homer has only a single reference to lamps (Od. 19. 34). 
About 600 B.c. they were reintroduced into Greece from 
the East, where a simple ‘cocked-hat’ form is found 
throughout the early Iron Age. In Italy outside the 
Greek cities the use of lamps, apart from some isolated 
Etruscan examples, does not begin before the third 
century. The earliest Greek lamps in clay are wheel- 
made in the form of open saucers; later the body is 
deepened and the top covered. After 200 most lamps are 
moulded and have decoration in relief. Hellenistic lamps 
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are rounded or oval and limit the decoration to the rim. 
The typical lamp of the early Roman Empire ia circular 
with decoration on the top ; in the later Empire the oval 
ahape reappears. More elaborate specimens with many 
nozzles are not uncommon, while the forms of the metd 
lamps are extremely varied. 

H. B. Waltenii British Museum CatalosiuB of Lamps (1914); O. 
Broneer, ‘The Terracotta Lamps’ in Corinth iv. a (U.S.A^ 1930); 
S. Loeschcke, Lampen aus Vindonissa (1919). F. N. P 

LAMPSAGUS 9 a Phocaean foundation in the northern 
Troad with a good harbour. Its strategic position guard- 
ing the eastern entrance to the Hellespont explains the 
city’s economic prosperity and historical significance. 
Hence, too, sprang its attempt to check the elder Miltiades’ 
domination of the Chersonese. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Lampsacus passed successively under Lydian, 
Persian, Athenian, and Spartan control. It was assigned 
by Artaxerxes I to Themistocles, whom it supplied with 
the wine for which it was famous. Its tribute of twelve 
talents as a member of the Delian Confederacy, and its 
gold coinage in the fourth century, attest its commercial 
well-being. Attempts to assert its independence against 
Persia and Athens were quickly repressed, but in the 
fourth century Lampsacus enjoyed lengthy periods of 
self-government. Its prosperity continued during the 
Hellenistic age and under the Roman Republic (Cic. 2 
Verr. i. 24. 63) and Empire. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 9a. D. E. W. W. 

LANA> see APEX. 

LANISTA9 see GLADIATORS. 

LANUVIUM, nowadays Lanuvio, an ancient Latin city 
in the Alban Hills (Cato fr. 58 P. ; Strabo 5. 239). In 338 
D.c. Rome dissolved the Latin League, granted Lanuvium 
Roman citizenship, and officially adopted its famous cult 
of Juno Sospes (Livy 8. 14; Cic. NaU D, i. 83: for 
ancient remains, G. Bendinelli, Monumenti Antichi 1922, 
292). Although it suffered in the Civil Wars (App. BCiv, 
5. 24), Lanuvium, unlike many Latian towns, continued 
to flourish even in Imperial times (however, reject Lib, 
Colon, t p. 235). Milo, Roscius, and Antoninus Pius were 
bom there (Cic. Mil. 27; Div. 36; S. H. A. Ant. Pius i ; 
Comm, i). Lanuvium was often confused with Lavim'um : 
hence its medieval name Civita Lavinia, 

G. B. Colburn, AJArch. xviii (1914); A. E. Gordon, Cults of 
Lanuvium (U.S.A. 1938). E. T. S, 

LAOCOtiNf a legendary Trojan prince, brother of 
Anchises and priest of the Thymbraean Apollo or (in 
some accounts) of Poseidon. Of his story as it was told 
by Arctinus in the Iliupersis^ by Bacchylides, and by 
Sophocles in a tragedy bearing his name we know little. 
According to the generally accepted tale(Vcrg. Aen. 2. 
40-56, 199-231; Apollod. Epit. 5. 17-18), he protested 
against the proposal to draw the Wooden Horse within 
the walls of Troy, and two great serpents coming over the 
sea from the island of Tenedos killed him and his two 
sons (in Arctinus one son, in Quint. Smym. 12. 444-97 
Laocodn himself escaped). According to Hyginus {Fab. 
135. i) the serpents were sent by Apollo to punish him for 
having married in spite of his priesthood,® in Quint. 
Smym. and Virgil, by Athena on account of his hostile 
attitude to the Horse. The story is famous not only from 
the dramatic pathos of Virgil’s rendering, but as the 
subject of one of the most famous examples of ancient 
sculpture, the marble group now in the Vatican which 
depicts father and two sons in their death-agony. This, 
a masterpiece of the Pergamene school, was the work of 
three Rhodian sculptors, Agesandcr, Polydorus, and 
Athenodorus, of the second half of the first century. In 

® But ae« Rose’s note there. 


Roman times it was exliibited in the palace of the Em- 
peror Titus, and in Pliny’s view {HN 36. 37) surpassed 
all other works of painting and sculpture. Lessing made 
it the text for his famous essay of 1766 on the difference 
between poetry and the fine arts. R. A B. M. 

LAODAMEIA, see protesilaub. 

LAODICE (i), in mythology, a stock name for women 
of high rank, meaning ’princess* (cf. crbon, creusa), e.g. 
(fl) a daughter of Priam, see acamas, demophon, (6) a 
daughter of Agapenor, q.v. ; she founded the temple of 
Paphian Aphrodite in Tegca (Paus. 8. 53. 7, cf. 5. 3); 
(c) daughter of Agamemnon (I/. 9. 145), later replaced 
by Electra (q.v.), H. J. R. 

LAODICE (2), probably a niece of Andochus I, 
married her cousin Andochus II, by whom she had two 
sons and two daughters. Andochus repudiated her and 
her children in favour of Berenice (daughter of Ptolemy 
II), whose son (bom 251 B.c.) became heir-apparent. 
The result, when Andochus died, was a war of succes- 
sion, in wffich Egypt supported Berenice’s son (’Third 
Syrian’, or ’Laodicean War’, 246-241). Tradidon gives 
Laodice a great share in inspiring and organizing the 
resistance (especially in Asia Minor) which enabled her 
eldest son to succeed as Seleucus II. G. T. G. 

LAODICEA ^ LYCUM (AaoSiKcia eirl Avtcq,, also 
called A. ttjs Aalas)^ a city founded by Andochus II 
(261-246 D.c.) and called after his wife Laodice (q.v. 2). 
It occupied the site of an older city on a fiat hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Lycus a few miles cast of its junedon 
with the Maeander; its territory was bounded by the 
rivers Avkos and Kdirpost symbolized as Wolf and Boar 
on its coins. It lay on a great trade-route and was one 
of the most prosperous cities in Asia ; it was the head of a 
conventus and one of the ’Seven Churches’ of the Apoca- 
lypse. Diocledan made it the metropolis of the province 
of Phrygia. W. M. C. 

LAO2VIEDON9 legendary king of Troy, for whose 
genealogy see dardanus. For his reladons with Heracles 
see HERACLES ; for his dealings with Apollo and Poseidon 
see ibid. Apart from this he has little place in mythology, 
the most interesting feature of his legend being the story 
of his grave, which lay over the Scaean Gate and ensured 
the safety of the dty so long as it was undisturbed 
(Servius on Aen. 2. 241, cf. Plautus, Bacch. 955; see 
W. F. J. Knight in C73ttviii. 257 ff.). This undoubtedly 
refers to some kind of magical precaudon, whether or 
not originally associated with Troy. H. J. R. 

LAPIS MANALIS9 see stones, sacred. 

LARCIUS (? LARGIUS) LICINUS (ist c. a.d.) wrote 
a Cicero-mastix. Its reprehensible audacity in cridcizing 
the orator is coupled by Gellius (17. i. 1) with that of 
Asinius Callus. 

LARENTALIA9 see ACCA LARENTIA, LARES. 

LARES (older LASES, Arval hymn; Henzen, Acta 
Arualium, p. cdv. 33), The et3rmology and consequently 
the connexion, if any, with the names Larenda (Acca, 
q.v.), Larunda, Lara, and Etruscan Lasa and Larffi are 
very uncertain (Boehm, op. cit. infra, 806 f.). As to their 
origin there are two principal theories, supported respec- 
tively by Samter and by Wissowa and W. Wardc Fowler. 

(i) They are the ghosts of the dead. Samter starts 
from the Lor Fandliaris, and supposes him dosely con- 
nected with the cult of the dead, because (a) if a bit of 
food falls on the fioor during a meal, it is proper to bum 
it before the Lares (Pliny, HN 2C. 27; sec X. M. G, 
Wolters, Antique Folklore (i935)» 96 ff.9 but Rose 
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in Gnonum xii. 390). Now the floor is a notorious haunt 
of ghosts ; the food, therefore, has gone to the ghosts* 
region and so is formally given to the ghosts. ( 5 ) At the 
Compitalia, or festival of the cross-roads (cross-roads 
being again a favourite place for ghosts, cf. hbcate), it 
was the custom to hang up a male or female puppet for 
each free member of a household, a ball for each slave 
(Festus, p. 272. 15 Lindsay, cf. pp. 108. 27; 273. 7), that 
the Lares, says Festus, might spare the living and take 
these surrogates instead. This is a quite reasonable 
precaution against ghosts, (c) The connexion, which he 
assumes, with Larentia and the Larentalia definitely 
connects them with chthonian ritual. 

(2) Wissowa points out that the Roman dead are 
honoured not in the house but at their graves ; the hearth 
is the place of Vesta and the di Penates (qq.v.), and the 
Lar (Jamiliaris), a later intruder. The ceremonial at the 
cross-roads is easily enough explained when it is remem- 
bered that a compitum is properly and originally the place 
where the paths separating four farms meet (Gromatici, 
p. 302. 20 ff., Lachmann; schol. Pers. 4. 28). This has 
no ghostly associations, but it regularly had a chapel of 
the Lares. That the Lar familiaris (Lar of the servants, 
rather than of the household generally, in origin) was 
brought into the house by the farm-slaves is likely, cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Essays, p. 61. 

The Lares, then, are originally deities of the farm-land. 
From this, and from the secondary cult in the houses, they 
expand (apart from purely theoretical developments of 
the use of their name to signify ghost or daimon) (1) into 
guardians of any cross-way, including one in a cipr. 
Hence grew up in Rome the collegia compitalicia, associa- 
tions of small people, mostly freedmen, who tended the 
shrines, and their festival. These are somewhat doubtfully 
said to have been restored by Augustus, after having been 
suppressed by Julius, with the addition of his own Genius 
(q.v. ; Ov. Fasti 5. 145, whereon see Frazer, but see L. 
Delatte in AnU class, vi (1937), 103 ff.) ; (2) into guardians 
of roads and wayfarers, Lares uiales, including travellers 
by sea, Lares permarini; (3) into guardians of the State 
in general, Lares praestites ; see especially Wissowa, Ges. 
Abh. 274 ff. ; Ovid, ibid. 129 ff., and Frazer thereon. 

Like all Roman deities the Lares have no mythology. 
Ovid (Fasti 2. 599 ff.) has a story of their begetting by 
Mercurius on Lara, manifestly a late invention and quite 
possibly his own. For another alleged mother see mania. 
In one version (Pliny, HN 36. 204) of the wonderful birth 
of Servius (q.v.) Tullius his father is the Lar Jamiliaris \ 
a late anthropomorphizing (for a different one see Ovid, 
Fasti 6. 627) of an old folk-tale, that he or some other 
remarkable person was bom of a woman fertilized by 
the fire. 

Since the cult of the Lar Jamiliaris, whatever its origin, 
became universal, see for many examples in popular art 
Boyce in Am. Ac, Rome xiv, lar or lares is used, like 
penateSf by metonymy for *home', 'house’; lararium is 
‘private chapel*. 

Good conspectus, with bibliography, Boehm in PW, a.v. H. J. R. 
LARGUS, see scRiBONius (3}. 

LARISSA9 the principal city of Thessaly, dominating 
the fertile plain of Pelasgiotis, with an acropolis on a low 
hill protected by the river Peneus. It was the first 
Thessalian city to strike coins, and its earliest issues, 
struck on the Persian standard, reflect both the medism 
of the Aleuadae (q.v.) and their influence over the 
Larisseans. C, 400 B.c. Larissa was weakened by party 
struggles, and although it formed the centre of aristo- 
cratic opposition to the tyrants of Pherae, its efforts 
were seldom successful without external support. Jason 
won Larissa before 374, but it resisted his successors by 
enlisting aid first from Thebes and later from Philip of 
Macedon. This policy led to the Macedonian annexation 


of Thessaly, and Larissa remained in Macedonian hands 
until liberated by Rome in 196, after which it became 
the capita] of the new Thessalian League and enjoyed 
considerable prosperity. 

F. Stflhlin, Das hellenische Thestalien (1924), 94-9. H. D, W. 

LARNAX (AdpyaO, see furniture. 

lArunda, an extremely obscure Roman goddess, 
said to be Sabine (Varro, Ling. 5. 74, cf. £. C. Evans, 
Cults oj the Sabine Territory (1939), 227 ff.), and 
generally supposed to be chthonian (Wissowa, RK 234). 
The quantity of the first syllable (known from Ausonius, 
Technop. 8. 9 (p. 16 1 Peiper), ‘nec genius domuum, 
Larunda progenitus Lar*) suggests a possible connexion 
with Acca Larentia (q.v.). The ancients equate her with 
Lira, said by Ovid (Fasti 2. 599 ff.) to be mother of the 
Lftres (see Frazer ad loc. ; Lactantius, Div, Inst. i. 20. 35). 
The quantity, however, is against this. Probably this 
identification is meant by Philoxenus, p. 225 (LA 66), 
Lindsay-Laistner, Larunda : baipovwv prfn\p, cf. [Placi- 
dus], p. 66 (L 15) Lindsay-Pirie, ‘Larunda ; quam quidam 
Maniam dicunt’, but the reading is doubtful. If right, 
cf. Varro, Ling. 9. 61, ‘uidemus cnim Maniam matrem 
Larum dici*. For the Mother of the Lares cf, Henzen, 
Act. Arval. 145, and add Dessau, ILS 9522, on which 
see L. R. Taylor in AJArch. 29 (1935), 299 ff.; E, 
Tabeling, Mater Larum (1932). The most probable 
explanation of the occurrence of this un -Roman genea- 
logy in a sacral document is that it had been affected by 
the theories mentioned above. H, J. R. 

LASUS (b. c. 548-545 B.C., Suidas), son of Charminus, of 
Hermione, lived at the court of Hipparchus, where he 
disclosed the forgeries of Onomacritus (Hdt. 7. 6). Rival 
of Simonides (schol. Ar. Vesp. 1410), he composed h>Tnns 
(Ath. 467 a, 624 e) and dithyrambs, of which he was 
a pioneer in Athens (schol. Pind. 01 . 13. 25; schol. Ar. 
Av, 1403; Clem. Al. Strom, i. 16). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anih. Lyr. Grace, ii. 60, C. M. B. 

LATERANUS, see PLAUTius (6). 

LATBFUNDIA. It was a characteristic of ancient 
Oriental large estates that commercial, industrial, and 
lending enterprises were interrelated with agriculture. 
The primitive serf estates of archaic Greece and Italy 
were broken up, except in backward countries like 
Thessaly, as a consequence of democratic movements. 
Imitation of the ergasterion (see industry) produced the 
slave estate of classical Greece, which was larger than the 
normal peasant holdings, used scientific handbooks on 
agriculture, and produced with a view to high profit. 
The Hellenistic large estates and the Italian lattfundia 
originated in a blending of Oriental and Greek estate 
systems in Hellenistic and, perhaps, Carthaginian terri- 
tories. The division of labour and the wide economic 
activities of Oriental estates were preserved, and very 
cheap labour became most important. Hellenistic estates 
like the dorea ('concession') of Ptolemy II’s minister 
Apollonius (q.v. 3) used more free workmen than slaves, 
in spite of being actively engaged in the slave trade. 
The West exploited cheap slave labour with an unrivalled 
mercenary spirit and cruelty. 

The Roman latijundium originated in distributions 
of the ager publicus in the early second century B.c., as 
soon as the wealth of the Roman upper class had suffi- 
ciently increased to imitate Eastern landlords. Tht villa 
with its slave Jamdia was much stronger economically 
than the surrounding peasants, because only large owners 
had capital for introducing new crops and breeds. In 
consequence, a large number of peasants in Italy and 
even in the provinces lost their homesteads. LatiJundia^ 
with villa urbana, villa rustica, imtrumenttm vocaU 
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(■“ slaves), semivoeab (■■ cattle), and mulum (furniture 
and implements) becune characteristic of all Roman 
provinces. 

A change came as soon as slave labour ceased to be 
cheap, and the familia ^ve way to the colonus^ who learned 
all the methods of latifundiwti agriculture useful to him. 
A new Late Roman type of large estate arose, which 
later became a model for the Middle Ages. Most of the 
soil was in the hands of colotti, who cultivated small tracts 
in accordance with the teachings of Cato, Varro, and 
Columella (qci.v.), as far as the economic situation per- 
mitted. Enterprises in trade, craftsmanship, and banking, 
as well as small garrisons, remained on the estates. These 
^te Roman estates, together with State and Church 
institutions, remained as islands of classical culture and 
exfierience during the difficult times of the Germanic, 
Slavic, and Islamic conquests. Set agriculture, 
PASTURAGE. p. M. H. 

LATIN LANGUAGE* Ladn was originally the lan- 
guage of the city of Rome and the Latian plain, and it 
was only as Rome's power extended that her language 
spread itself over the ancient Western world. It belongs 
to the Italic branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages and is thus akin to Greek, Germanic, (Celtic, 
etc. ; within Italy its nearest relative is Faliscan, and next 
arc the Italic dialects proper, Oscan and Umbrian (qq.v.). 
When and whence Italic came into Italy cannot be stated 
exactly, but it must have come over the Alps and Apen- 
nines from somewhere in Europe before the eighth 
centu^ B.c, Besides the numerous Italic dialects there 
were in Italy also Greek in the south and on the coast, 
Celtic in the north, and the non-Indo-European language 
of Etruria. All these exerted more or leas influence upon 
Latin. Borrowings from Celtic were coniined to a few 
words, c.g, petorritum, gaesum, carrus, and the Greek 
influence, though considerable, did not come in till late. 
From Etruscan came names such as Sulla, Casca, and 
many with an -n-suffix, e.g. Perpenna, Sisenna, Maecenas. 
Etruscan also are technical terms such as histrio, subulo, 
persona, puteal, camillus, and perhaps even such common 
words as urbs and amare (infinitive). The substitution of 
breathed for voiced sounds in words like sporta (<cr7rv- 
piSa), catamitus(< Paw fivSrjg), the aspirate in names like 
Gracchus, Cethegus, and tne weakening or disappearance 
of syllables which resulted from the shifting of the word- 
accent as in Pollux (</ 7 oAii 5 evict}$) are probably due to 
Etruscan. This theory receives support from the Etruscan 
names of the old Latin tribes, Ramnes, Titles, Luceres 
(cf. lucumo), and it is now generally accepted that the 
Latin alphabet is derived not directly from Greek but is 
partly of Etruscan origin. 

a* Outside Italy the Italic group (including Latin) has 
its closest affinity with Celtic, and the number of morpho- 
logical innovations which both groups share gives much 
plausibility to the theory that their pre-ethnic speakers 
must have lived in close association after the separation 
of the Indo-European peoples. Both groups show 

(а) extension of the abstract-noun stems in -ti- by an 
-n-Buffix, c.g. mert-ti-on-em; 

(б) superlative formation in -sriimos, c.g. aegerrimus 

( <^aegr-isfitmos ) ; 

(c) genit. sing, of -o-stems in -f: O. Ir. magi; 

(d) medio-passive formation in -r: sequitur »= Ir. 
stchedar; 

Both Celtic and Italic arc divided into two sub- 
families, a Goidelic and a Brythonic, and an Oscan- 
Umbrian and a Latin-Faliscan respectively, which 
dffier in the same way in their treatment of Indo- 
European Thus Latin has quod, quinque while 
Oscan has pod, pompe : Irish has coic (five), Welsh 
pump I Gaelic has Mac (c.g. MacDonald), Welsh 
Ap (e.g. Powell < Ap Howell). 


3* The moat striking feature of Latin is its accentuation. 
In Indo-Europew the accent was predominantly musical 
and was unrestricted. In the historical period of Latin, 
while remaining musical, it was restricted by the tri- 
syllabic law dependent on the quantity of the penult. 
In the intervening period, however, it became strongly 
stress and shifted to the first syllable of the word. This 
resulted in the transformation of words by 

(а) syncope : ardere, audere (cf . aridus, avidus) ; 

(б) umlaut ; teneo, capio (cf. retineo, retentum ; incipio, 
inceptum) ; 

(c) iambic shortening: beni, vidi (cf. recti, audi). 

Thus all short vowels in open position in meffial syllables 
either disappeared or were narrowed to { or i, and 
diphthongs became monophthongs, e.g. caedo, claudo 
(cf. occfdo, excludo). 

4* Other vocalic changes were the reduction of 
(accented) diphthongs ai, ei, oi, eu, e.g. cedes (atOio), dlco 
(BelKWfju), Cnus (otvrj), iumentum (tevyos:), 

5* Of the consonants original i and y. were lost very early, 
the former between any two vowels (e.g. tres 
the latter between two similar vowels if the first was 
accented, c.g. audil < audtvi (but not in amdvi or avdrus). 
Where i occurs between vowels it equals ij, e.g. Maia. 
Initially d^~ became 6-, e.g. bis (cf. duo). In the second 
century a.d. Latin v (pronounced w) came to be sounded 
like English v (cf. vox, Fr, voix), and Latin b in certain 
positions developed the same sound (cf. habere, Fr. 
avoir). Hence late spellings like Bictorinus, birtus. 
Between 450 and 350 B.C. intervocalic -j- became -r-, 
c.g. gero : gestum. Therefore, words such as rosa, miser are 
non-Latin, while in causa, ftsus there was originally not 
-r- but -fs-. 

6* The chief innovations in morphology are: 

(а) loss of the dual number ; 

(б) new forms of genitive singular and nominative 
plural in -o- and -d- stems ; 

(f) new adverbial forms in -e-, -m, -iter; 

(d) rise of the so-called 5th declension ; 

(e) confusion of consonantal stems with steins in -I 
and the disuse of the u declension in adjectives, 
e.g. tJSuV but suavis; 

(J) confusion of primary and secondary personal ter- 
minations in the verb ; 

(g) almost complete disappearance of non- thematic 
coiuugations ; 

(h) fusion of aorist and perfect forms and of active and 
middle endings in what we call the perfect ; 

(i) complete fusion of conjunctive and optative into 
one mood. 

7* Latin syntax has restricted case-usage more sharply 
than Greek except in the ablative, which combined 
ablative, locative, and sociative-instrumental uses from 
which developed the characteristically Latin ablative 
absolute. In the verb there is great extension of the 
subjunctive, particularly in dependent clauses, and a very 
complex and strict system of oratio oblique and sequence 
of tenses. 

8* As a vehicle of literature Latin, unlike Greek, appears 
at first as crude and unpolished in both verse and prose. 
The pioneer efforts of Ennius, however, to graft on Latin 
the artistic excellences of Greek were ably seconded by 
Lucretius and Catullus and culminate in the full glory 
of Ladn poetry in the Aeneid of Virgil and of prose in 
the resonant periods of Cicero and the rich smoothness 
of Livy. The rhetorical style reaches its height in the 
Ovidian elegiac and the brilliant epigram of Tacitus. In 
the hands of the greatest masters Ladn was shown to be 
the worthy vehicle of the thought of a great imperial 
race. 

A. Meillet, Esquust d'une histoire de la longue latine* (^93^): 
Stolz-Schmalz, Lateiniseke Grammatik, "th ed. by Leuroann-Hoi- 
maim (Muller’t Hsndbuch, 1928); J. Marouseau, Le Latm* 
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LATIN, SILVER. The period of Silver Latin is 
broadly from a.d. 17 to 130, but the literary decline which 
marks it began even before Livy's death. The loss of 
political liberty and the practice of barren declamation 
led to a striving after novelty in which forced expression, 
exaggerated emphasis, antithesis, and epigram were culti- 
vated for the express purpose of winning applause. 
Though the diction of Seneca is still fairly classical, all 
these faults abound in his works, and thereafter the same 
vein of rhetoric runs through the literature, reaching its 
height in Tacitus, the greatest of Silver writers. Quinti- 
lian has well summarized its faults when he says (bk. 8 
proem) ‘nihil iam proprium placet, dum parum creditur 
disertum, quod et alius dixisset' and ‘turn demum 
ingeniosi scilicet, si ad intelligendos nos opus sit ingenio*. 
The chief features of Silver Latin are : 

( 1 ) words borrowed for prose from the poets, especially 
Virgil; 

(2) words in new (frequently poetical) meanings ; 

(3) new formations of agent-nouns in -ior, -sor, and 
abstracts in -ura, -mentum; 

(4) as in poetry, use of simple instead of compound 
verbs ; 

(5) freer use of cases, e.g. dative of purpose, ablative 
of separation without preposition, ablative of 
duration of time, instrumental ablative even of 
persons, etc.; 

(6) present and perfect subjunctive in oratio ohliqua 
after secondary tenses ; 

(7) subjunctive of indefinite frequency and its exten- 
sion to relative conjunctions; 

(8) interchange of quin and quominus; 

(9) quamvis, quanquam with subjunctive even when 
denoting facts ; 

(10) tanquam, quasi, velut to express, not comparison, 

but alleged reason. p. s. N. 

LATIN, SPOKEN. Colloquial Latin {sermo cotidianus) 
means the easy everyday Latin of cultured people in 
which, as Quintilian says, ‘cum amicis, coniugibus, 
liberis, seruis loquimur*. The plays of Plautus and 
Terence are written mostly in this style, just as in a 
modem comedy of manners the language is the ordinary 
speech of polite society. Thus Cicero tells us that the 
speech of nobly born Roman ladies, e.g. Laelia, was 
strongly reminiscent of the language of Plautus, and 
Terence has always been considered a model of familiar, 
but elegant, latinity. Particularly important are the 
letters of Cicero, especially those written to his ‘second- 
self’ Atticus, or, e.g., to Paetus, to whom he says: ‘Quid 
tibi uidcor in epistulis? nonne plebeio selmone agere 
tecum ? epistulas uero cotidianis uerbis texere solemus/ 
Characteristic features of this style are (i) the frequency 
of diminutives; {2) interjections; (3) very free syntax; 
(4) use of Greek words and tags, as we nowadays use 
French; (5) wide use of forms intensified by per- or 
weakened by sub-, e.g. subinuidere. The same style in 
verse is found in Horace’s Satires and Epistles, and there 
are occasional lapses into colloquialism in other writers, 
e.g. Catullus. On a somewhat lower level are the Bellum 
Africanum and Bellum Hispaniense, while in the De 
Architectura of Vitruvius we have what might be called 
the Latin of business life. Very important, too, is the 
Satyricon of Petronius with its descending scale of 
urbanity from the cultured familiarity of Encolpius to the 
coarse vulgarity of Echion and Habinnas. 

J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache, 1925 (and ed. with 
adclitiona 1936). P. S. N. 

LATIN, VULGAR. Vulgar Latin is that form of the 
Latin language which was used by the uneducated classes 
in Italy and the provinces. We know it from (i) inscrip- 
tions, (2) a few texts such as the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae, Mulomedicina Chironis, Appendix 


Probi, and (3) the early development of the Romance 
languages. It differs from classical Latin mainly in a 
disregard of seemingly unnecessary distinctions, a desire 
for greater regularity in word-form, and a striving after 
emphasis. Vowels are slurred and confused, final -w, 
-s, -t are dropped, b is confused with v, s with x ; hence 
forms like oli, plevis, milex. Analogy creates nura, aprus, 
acrum, and syncope veclus, oclus, virdis,frigda. Caelus and 
caelum are pronounced caelo, whence confusion of gender 
(e.g. vinus, fatus) ; and the break-up of declension leads 
to a greatly increased use of prepositions (e.g. ab+ante, 
de-\-intus). The infinitive and accusative construction 
disappears in favour of clauses wifh quia, quoniam, ut\ 
and new perfect and future tenses are formed by auxi- 
liary verbs, habere, debere, e.g. qui nasci habent(™ nascen- 
tur). There is great activity in word-composition, 
especially diminutives of nouns (e.g. ossucula, oricla, 
audaculus) and frequentatives and intensives of verbs 
(e.g. ausare, contenebricare). Many common words 
become obsolete and are replaced by others, e.g. magnus, 
idere, Indus, senex, ignis, ferre, emere by grandis, mandu- 
care, iocus, vetulus, focus, por tare, compararc. Finally, the 
word-order of Vulgar Latin is simpler and more rational, 
e.g. ‘Hacc est autem vallis ingens et planissima, in qua 
filii Israhel commorati sunt his diebus, quod sanctus 
Moyses ascendit in montem Domini* (Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae, 2. 2). 

Report on literature of 1925-36 by T. Boegel, Bursian Jahresb. 
270 (1940), 256-405. p. S. N. 

LATIN LEAGUE, see latini arui latium. 

LATIN LITERATURE, HISTORY OF, see APPEN- 
DIX at the end of this work, 

LATIN NAME, see LATINI and lus lath. 

LATINL The inhabitants of tlie plain of Latium — a 
people of mixed stock, predominantly ‘cremators’ but 
including a late wave of ‘inhumators’ — lived originally in 
numerous small communities, populi, which gradually 
coalesced or were forcibly amalgamated between the 
sixth and fourth centuries u.c. into larger States, the 
greatest of which was Rome. The populi formed con- 
federations for religious purposes. The largest was the 
cult-group of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount, the 
presidency of which passed early to Rome but was of no 
political significance. The ‘league of Ferentina', based 
on a shrine of Diana in the territory of Aricia, was from 
the sixth to the fourth century the political centre of all 
Latium, where the representatives of the independent 
populi deliberated on equal terms, elected federal 
officers, and decided on joint policy. These conditions, 
interrupted by the partial ascendancy of the Etruscan 
kings of Rome, were reaffirmed by the Cassian treaty 
(see CASSIUS ( I )) and continued during the troubled period 
of the fifth century till, in the fourth, Rome began to 
encroach seriously on her neighbours. Eventually, in 
338, Rome incorporated the smaller States and re- 
duced the larger to subject allies. The characteristics 
of the later Latin Name were fixed in this early period 
by the continuous tradition of social and political 
equality between the Latins. Even the establishment 
of federal colonies drawn from all the Latin peoples, 
and the sharing of booty won in federal wars, persis- 
ted unchanged after 338 (see lUS lath, COMMERCIUM). 
Henceforth the Latin Name consisted of the few remain- 
ing populi Latini and an ever-growing number of Latin 
colonies, of which the man-power was increasingly drawn 
from Rome. These colonies were autonomous States 
subject to Rome only in foreign policy, but dependent for 
their existence upon the Roman law establishing them. 
This autonomy remained unchallenged even when Rome 
in the second century assumed the supervision of all 
Italy, since her edicts were only advisory. The Latin 
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Name provided Rome with numerous troops e formula 
togatorum, and garrisoned Italy at strategic points with 
loyal colonies. The Latins by their origin and special 
social position formed an intermediate category between 
Romans and the foreign socii Italici {see socii), and were 
commonly associated by Rome in many material privi- 
leges with Roman citizens. Though in 209 twelve 
colonies objected to the strain of continuous military 
service and were later punished (but not by diminution 
of civic rights), the Latins remained continuously loyal 
till the abuse by Roman commanders of their imperium 
at the expense of individual Latins led to a demand for 
the ius provocationis, which, after the rebellion of Fre- 
gellae (125), may have been granted by the tribune 
Drusus in 122; for the Latins took no major part in 
the Social War, accepting the Roman citizenship by the 
Lex lulia. After 89 b.c. Latium became a purely legal 
concept {see lUs lath). 

Anciiint Sourcfs: Livy and Dion. Hal. Antiquities, passim, are 
basic, but retroject Roman supremacy to earliest period. Scattered 
references in Cato, Cicero, GelLua, Pliny HN, Varro, etc. Also 
Gaius, Digest. 

Modern Literaturk: (a) Republic: K. J. Beloch, Der italisrhe 
Bund (1880); Rom. Gesch. (1926); G. De Sanctis, Stor. Rom.; T. 
P'rank, i^omnn Imperialism; M. Gelzcr, *Latium’ in PiV; Mommsen- 
Marquardt, Manuel vi. 2 (Rom. Staatsr. iii. 1), especially for legal 
aspects; E. T. Salmon, JRS 1936, for second century ; A. Koaenberg, 
Hermes liv; A. N. Sherwin-White. The Roman Citizenship (1939). 
(^) Empire: E. G. Hardy, Six Roman Charters; Hirachfcld, Kl. 
Schr. xxii; H. M. Last, CAli xi, cb. ii. See also municipidm. 

A. N. S.-W. 

LATINl lUNlANI were a class of Latins who origin- 
ated with the Lex Junta (probably 17 B.c.). Previously a 
private arrangement between dominus and servus gave 
actual liberty to slaves but left them legally in bondage; 
the I, ex lunia gave statutory freedom to slaves informally 
manumitted, and defined their rights. They had ius 
commercii {see commercium) ; but they could not receive 
legacies or make a will, and on death their property 
reverted to their patron. Their children were free-bom 
Latins and so enjoyed Latinitas which might lead to 
Roman citizenship. Manumissions wliich did not comply 
with certain conditions of the Lex Aelia Sentia (a.d, 4), 
c.g. about the age of the slave or the manumittor, con- 
ferred only Latinitas Iuniana \ but repetition {iteratio) of 
manumission when the conditions could be fulfilled gave 
citizenship. By the same law a Junian Latin could obtain 
citizenship for himself and his wife when his child became 
one year old. Latinitas luniana was abolished by Justinian 
in A.D. 531. 

Sec Gaius 1. 29. 30; 3. 63; Inst, lust. 3. 7. 4. CAH 2 429, 434. 
450; U. H. Barrow, Slas^ery in the Roman Empire (1928), 184-6; 
A. M. Duff, Preedmen in the Early Roman Empire (1918). R. H. B. 

LATlNUSy eponymous hero of the Latini (q.v.). Hesiod 
{Theog, 1011-16) makes him the son of Circe and 
Odysseus and king of the Tyrrhenians. Timaeus first 
connects him with Aeneas, whose daughter Rhome 
Latinus married and had as sons Rhomus (in Roman 
tradition Remus) and Romulus, founders of Rome. 
Cato's version (probably also that of Naevius and Ennius) 
is that Latinus betroths his daughter Lavinia to Aeneas ; 
Tumus, to whom she was formerly promised, makes war 
with Latinus on Aeneas, Latinus is killed, and Aeneas 
becomes king of the Latins. In Livy's version (i. 2) 
Latinus is killed fighting with Aeneas against Turnus. 
Virgil (- 4 en. bks. 7-12) in the main follows Cato's version, 
but makes Latinus son of Faunus and the nymph Marica. 
Latinus, a. weak and vacillating character, takes no part 
in the war and only emerges from his palace to propose 
concessions to Aeneas (bk. ii) and to arrange the single 
combat of Tumus and Aeneas (bk. 12). C. B. 

LATIUM, lying between the Apennines and the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea in weatem Italy, originaUy was a small area 
about the Albanua Mons (q.v.)- By 500 B.c., however, it 
stretched from the Tiber to the Circcian promontory 


(Latium Vetus). Subsequently Latium embraced Vol- 
scian, Auruncan, and Hemican territories, and by Strabo's 
time included Mons Massicus and Sinuessa {Latium 
Adicctum), Augustus amalgamated Latium with Cam- 
pania, and after a.d. 292 the name Campania prevailed ; 
consequently Latium is still called Campagna. Eastern 
Latium (the Apennine slopes and Trerus valley) and 
Central Latium (an undulating plain embracing the 
Alban Hills and Pomptine Marshes) supported large 
herds ; subterranean drainage channels, excavated appar- 
ently in pre-Roman times, aided flourishing agricultural 
operations. Western Latium contained extensive forests. 
Latium was well watered and possessed sulphur springs, 
abundant volcanic building-materials (tufas, travertine, 
basalt, pozzolana), and a road network (ultimately devel- 
oped into Viae Latina, Appia, etc.). Human habitation 
commenced c. 1150 B.c. The prehistoric Aborigines 
( — Ligurians? or Sicels ? Ciaceri identifies the two) appar- 
ently did not speak Latin. In historical times Latium 
was peopled by Latini, traditionally a mixed race and 
presumably an amalgam of Aborigines and various 
Bronze and Iron Age invaders: ‘Southern Villanovans* 
(who probably introduced Latin into Latium), Sabelli, 
Etruscans, and apparently Picenes (— Illyrians). The 
Latini inhabited mutually independent settlements on 
knolls or mountain slopes, but from early times grouped 
themselves together for religious, and ultimately for 
political, purposes. There were several Latin federal 
sanctuaries (at Albanus Mons, Ardea, Aricia, Lavinium, 
and elsewhere) and therefore probably several Latin 
Leagues, although tradition is explicit about only one — 
that led by Alba Longa (q.v.). When Rome destroyed 
Alba (c. 600 B.c.) she allegedly succeeded her as leader 
of this league. However, when the Roman monarchy 
fell (508 B.c.) the Latini (led apparently by Tusculum, 
Aricia, Lanuvium, Lavinium, Cora, I'ibur, Pometia, 
Ardea; Cato, Orig. fr. 58 P.) threw off any predominance 
Rome possessed, but failed to subordinate her to them- 
selves {see REGILLDS LACUs). In 493 B.c. Rome and the Latin 
League signed a defensive alliance {foedus Cassianum) 
against tlireatening Volsci and Aequi. For Rome’s sub- 
sequent relations with the Latini see latini, ius lath. 

Depopulation of Latium began c. 300 B.C., caused 
chiefly by the centripetal pull of Rome, various w'ars 
(P>Trhic, Hannibalic, Civil), the growth of latifundia, 
and malaria (which, however, reached its full virulence 
much later). The Augustan poets mention, and exag- 
gerate, the desolation of Gabii and other places ; Pliny, 
significantly, records towTis that had utterly disappeared. 
Other towns (e.g. Tibur, Praeneste, Antium) undoubtedly 
became fashionable resorts, and in Imperial times Latium 
contained numerous opulent villas. In general, however, 
its towns failed to revive. Pasturage ousted agriculture 
(Pliny, Ep. 2. 17) and, after the Barbarian Invasions, 
Latium assumed that derelict appearance which it bore 
until recently. 

Ancient Sources: Livy, bks. i-B; Dion. Hal. bks. i-n; Diodors 
R 6 mische Annalen ed. Drachmann; Verg. Aen. bks. 7-12; Strabo 
5, 228 f.; Pbny HN 3. 54 f.; Mela 2. 4. 70. 

Modern Litkhaturh: M. Zoeller, latium und Rom (1878); T, 
Ashby, Roman Campagna ht Classical Times (1927); T, Frank, 
Economic History of Rom^ (1927); H. M. Leal, CArl vii 333, 400 
(with bibliography); G. LugU, / santuari celebri del Lazio anttco 
(1932); G. Sdflund, Opuscula Archaeologua i (1934); A. Blakewny. 
JRS 1935, *29; H. Rudolph, Siadt und Staat im rSmischen Jtatien 
(>.935).; J- Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); E, 
Ciaceri, Le Origiai di Roma (1937); A. W. Van Duren, Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Southern Etruria and Latium* (Rome, 1938); B. Tilly, 
Vergil's Latium (1947). See also latini. E. T. S. 

LATRO, see porcius. 

LATRUNCUU, see GAMES. 

LAUDATIO FUNEBRIS, the funeral oration, origin- 
ally part of the rites of the Roman gens, developed into a 
public laudatio, pronounced by a magistrate, later over 
women as well as men, e.g. Catulus’ mother. It retained 
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its traditional character, linking praise of the deceased 
with glorification of his ancestors, covering public and 
(probably) private life, and describing outstanding events. 
The encomiastic treatment, when the laudationes were 
published, tended to falsify history (Livy 8. 40. 4 ; 27. 27. 
13; Cicero, Brut. 16. 62). The occasion gave rise to 
propaganda, e.g. the Catones and Anticatones on the 
younger Cato. The laudatio played an important part 
in the rise of Roman biography. 

Polyb. 6. 53-4. F. Vollmcr, Laud, fun, Rom. historia et rel. editto 
(1892); F. Leo, Die griech.^rdm. Btographie (1901), 225; D. R. 
Stuart, Epochs of Creek and Roman Biography (1928), 209. 

A. H. McD. 

LAUREAt Marcus Tullius, one of Cicero's freedmen, 
wrote an epigram on the hot springs which burst out at 
Cicero’s villa soon after his death (Plin. HN 31. 7-8): 
see Baehrens, FPR 316; Morel, FPL 80. 

LAURIUM, near Cape Sunium in Attica, was one of the 
largest mines in the Greek world. Silver was mainly 
sought, but other minerals, especially lead, were also 
produced. The mine was probably discovered in the 
early Iron Age; it flourished in the fifth century B.C., 
richer deposits having been tapped about 483. Here 
first scientific exploitation was developed, assisted by the 
simplicity of the geological formation. Narrow shafts, 
furnaces, cisterns, and washing-tables are visible. It was 
worked less actively in the fourth century B.C., but revived 
about 320. In the third century it suffered under the 
low prices of silver, but in the second century it was 
exploited ruthlessly until the revolt of the slave workers 
in 103. A few tailings were reworked in the first century 
A.D., and the mine closed soon after; but an attempt was 
made to reopen it in the fourth century. 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion (1897); O. Dsvici, Roman 
Mines in Europe (1935), 246. O. D. 

LAUS (or LAUDATIO) PISONIS, a panegyric in 261 
respectable hexameters, is addressed by a poet under 
twenty (ad fin.) to a Calpumius Piso, best identified with 
the conspirator of a.d. 65. He is praised as an impressive 
speaker in law courts and Senate, accomplished in music 
and athletics, and a *draw’ when playing the game of 
latrunculi. Such qualities suit Tacitus’ description {Ann. 
15. 48) of the figure-head in the plot against Nero, and 
the last point strongly suggests identity with Juvenal's 
‘Piso bonus’ (5. 109), whose renown in latrunculi the 
scholiast records. Hubaux(Les Themes bucoliques, p. 185), 
however, maintains that the poem concerns L. Cal- 
pumius Piso, consul with Nero in 57. 

The authorship is uncertain. Among several authors 
advocated Lucan belongs at least to the right period. 
Haupt at one time claimed the work for Calpumius 
Siculus; more recently Ferrara (op. cit. infra), using 
metrical and other evidence, held this ascription to be 
impossible. 

The poet pleads poverty, but feels confident of fame 
if he wins Piso— even Virgil needed a Maecenas (230-5). 
He promises to immortalize his patron (246-58) ; and the 
absence in Calpumius Siculus of any fulfilment of this 
promise tells against the belief that he wrote the Laus 
Pisonis. 

Text: E. Bachren*, PLM i\ Gladys Martin, Laus Pisonis (introd., 
notes, U.S.A. 1917)- Translaiirm: J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor 
Latin Poets (Locb, 1934). Special Study: G. Ferrara, Colt. Sicuio 
ed il panegirico a Calp. Pisone (1905). J. W. D. 

LAVINIUM} nowadays Pratica di Mare, an ancient 
Latin city (often confused with Lanuvium). Its inhabi- 
tants were called Laurentes, later Laurentes Lavinates 
(Livy I. 14; Dessau, ILS 1371). Lavinium was a 
member of the Latin Lea^e. The Romans revered it 
for its Aeneas traditions, its Venus temple common to 
all Latins, its cults of Vesta and Penates (O. Seeck, 
Rh. Mm. 1913, p. 11), and its loyalty in the Latin 


War. However, like most Latian towns, Lavinium fell 
into decay. Apparently there was no towm of Laurentum 
at Tor Paterno, Castel Fmano, or elsewhere, although 
Lavinium was (^led Laurolavinium in late times. How- 
ever, see G. Bendz, 0 pm. ArchaeoL i (1934). 

Strabo 5. 232; Cato, Grig. fr. 58 P.; Livy i. 1 ; 8. xi. R. Lanciani, 
Mon. Ant. (1903), 133; 09 o 6 )i 2 ai; T. Carcc^ino, Virgile et les 
origines d'Ostie (1919), 171 n.; B. Tilly, yergil*s Latium (194^), ^4 ff. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, ATHENIAN, see an- 

CHISTEIS, AREOPAGUS, DICASTERIES, DRACO, EISANGELIA, 
EPHETAI, GRAPHS, GRAPHB PARANOMON, HELIAEA, NAUTO- 
DIKAI, PARAGRAPHB, SYCOPHANTS, SYMBOLON. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN. 1. Civil Law. 
The beginning and end of the historical development 
of Roman law are marked by two legislative works, both 
unique in universal legal history, though diametrically 
opposed in origin, nature, and stmeture — the XII Tables 
and Justinian’s Codification. In the intervening thousand 
years the Romans did not produce any codification ; the 
XII Tables were never officially abolished and remained 
operative (although in a restricted measure) even until 
the legislation of Justinian. The XII Tables, a collection 
of the principal rules of the oldest Roman law, originated 
in ancient customs (mores maiorum) : they are the germ 
from which the Roman civil law was evolved. This 
evolution was promoted and influenced by the increase 
in the political importance of the State, its new economic 
and social structure, its spiritual progress (contact with 
Greece and its civilization), and finally its constitutional 
organization and administration, all of which reacted on 
the legal institutions, customs, and doctrines. Three 
main periods may be distinguished in the history of 
Roman law, coinciding roughly with three constitutional 
stages: (a) from the XII Tables to the end of the Re- 
public, ending in a century of rapid development after 
150 B.c. (at w'hich date accordingly some scholars fix the 
beginning of the next period); (b) from Augustus to 
Diocletian : in this period Roman law reaches the summit 
of its development, thanks chiefly to the co-operation of 
legal science, to which it owes its influence on modem 
codifications; (c) the Late Empire, under which the 
evolution of law took a new turn in spite of the decadence 
of legal science. In Justinian’s code Roman law was unified 

2. The most characteristic mark of the oldest law was 
its rigorous formalism: in transactions as w^ell as in 
judicial proceedings, legal effect could as a rule be given 
only by the use of solemn, oral, inflexible forms ; the will 
of the parties, if not expressed in the set form, was without 
any effect. The poverty of primitive economic and 
social life was accurately reflected in the scantiness of 
legal forms: two institutions, mancipatio and stipulatio 
covered, in their different and always extending applica- 
tions, most of the exigencies of legal business. The small 
rustic community excluded foreigners from participation 
in the institutions and forms of the im Quiriiium (citizen 
law); the ancient Roman family, under the unlimited 
control of the pater Jamilias, preserved its exclusive 
organization. 

3. In later times, however, the narrow and rigorous 
norms of the law no longer met needs arising out of 
commercial contact with other peoples, which grew 
considerably with the occupation of new territories and 
dominion o^'er the Mediterranean world. Commercial 
relations with foreign nations imperatively required the 
abolition of a cast-iron formalism which took into account 
only the spoken word (XII Tables: *uti lingua nuncu- 
passit, ita ius esto I*) ; the will of the parties could no more 
be disregarded. The hard formalistic provisions descend- 
ing from ancient Roman tradition now produced many 
unjust decisions: this is the sense of the famous saying 
of Cicero (Off. i. 33): ‘summum ius summa iniuria*. 
Hence informal contracts, indispiensable in commercial 
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relations, such as emptio-venditio, mufufmt, pignus, 
societas^ and the like, were gradually introduced; stipu-> 
latio was extended to transactions with foreigners ; special 
courts (recuperatores) were constituted for controversies 
with non-citizens, and a new magistrate (praetor pere- 
grinus) was appointed to protect their interests. This 
new stratum of private law, common to all free persons, 
exempt from burdensome forms and governed by equity, 
which dominated procedure and the judge’s decision in 
controversial cases (iudicia honae fidet), brought about a 
rejuvenescence of the law, the more so as Roman juris- 
prudence contributed considerably in its own way to an 
amalgamation of the new views and constructions, the 
iu5 gentium with those of the old ius civile. 

4 * Another factor which contributed materially to the 
release of private law from the fetters of the ancient 
fonnalism was the ius praetorium (honorarium; see lua 
civile). The reform of the civil procedure initiated by 
the Lex Aebutia empowered the directing magistrate 
with procedural prerogatives, authorizing him to instruct 
the judge to take into consideration particulars of the 
matter at dispute, not recognized by the ius civile. 
Ordinary and extraordinary praetorian remedies (various 
exceptiones, actio doli^ actiones in factum^ restitutio in 
integrum^ and so on) ser\'ed to exclude a rigorous applica- 
tion of the inexorable ius civile, when it appeared too 
iniquitous, or to fill up its deficiencies and even, if 
necessary, to correct it with the object of basing the 
decision on principles of equity, unknown to the ancient 
law. The praetorian law, continuously modernized by 
the mechanism of edicta, profited in a large measure by 
the activity of jurists: the suggestions by the legal 
advisers, members of the consilia of the praetors on the 
one hand, and responsa by the jurists on the other, often 
led on to general innovations in edicta or to the application 
of a special remedy in a particular trial. In practice, this 
activity of the praetors signified the recognition of new 
types of agreements or facta which otherwise could not 
be taken into consideration. Thus arose a dualism 
between two systems : some fundamental institutions of 
the ius civile (c.g. wills, successions ab intestato, owner- 
ship) acquired a counterpart in an analogous institution 
of the praetorian law depending on other forms and rules. 
A less important part was played in the Republican 
period by the legislative activity of comitia and concilia 
plebis: a few statutes dealt merely with particular points 
of some parts of the private law(guardianship, inheritance, 
or the like), others only introduced limits into existing 
institutions (usucapio, interest, donation). The Lex 
Aguilia, with its detailed provisions concerning d^age 
to property, is an exceptional case. The contribution of 
senatut consulta to private law was no larger. 

5 . Under the Principate the legislative activity of the 
assemblies soon came to an end : a scries of Leges Juliae, 
promoted by Augustus, was the last instance of comitial 
legislation. On the other hand, the Senate developed 
a greater activity. Several reforms, especially in the law 
of inheritance, modernized the ancient norms in a sense 
more appropriate to the necessities of practical life, A 
large part of the senatorial legislative activity must be 
put to the account of the emperors, whose initiative in 
legal matters increased more and more, until finally the 
Senate’s dedsions became a simple approval of imperial 
motions. But the emperors did not content themselves 
with this indirect legislative activity: their constitutions 
exercised an important direct influence on me develop- 
ment of the law. Their decisions in particular trials, 
though relating in the first instance to special cases, 
subsequently acquired general force, either directly,^ it 
the emperor enlarged them into a general rule, or in- 
directly by virtue of their high authority, being obsci^ea 
as binding presents by imperial officials, 
as auch by the emperor (or his delegates) in his later 
decisions. In the same way the imperial resenpts, thougii 


legally limited on particular questions, when submitted to 
the decision of the emperor, became not infrequently 
de facto the source of important substantial innovations 
in the law. 

6 . This happened particularly in the cognitio extra 
ordinem, where the imperial judges adopted the prin- 
ciples of the new law created by the emperors, and, not 
being bound either by the ius civile or by the ius honora- 
rium, had full discretion in giving eflFect to the demands 
of justice and equity. After the codification of the prae- 
torian edict under Hadrian, jurisdiction by cognitio took 
over the innovatory function previously discharged by 
the praetors, but without having at its disposal their 
organ of publicity (edicta). New norms concerning the 
patria potestas, the patrimonial capacity of the JUius 
familias, the protection of slaves against their domini, the 
fideicommissa, were introduced by the operation of the new 
proceedings. The influence of copiitio on the progress of 
the law was doubtless very considerable not only in this 
period, but also in later times, for by its operation new 
legal ideas were applied in legal practice. But if the period 
of the Principate is called the period of classical Roman 
law, it is above all because of its scientifle elaboration by 
the jurisprudents. The direct influence of the jurists on 
legal evolution, already established in the preceding period, 
did not diminish in this one : they were members of the 
emperor’s consilium and of the Senate, and from the time 
of Augustus their responsa probably acquired official and 
binding character. But the law of this period owes its 
description as ’classical’ to legal science and literature. 
The works of the jurists had not only an instructive and 
educative influence on generations of jurists, and con- 
temporarily an influence on all legislative and judicial 
activity; the jurisprudents also undertook the task of 
levelling the discrepancies which existed between the 
different coexisting strata of legal norms, ius civile, 
gentium, and honorarium, and of preparing gradually their 
simplification and fusion. Starting from practical cases, 
the Roman jurists arrived at theoretical problems, from 
single decisions at the formulation of general rules, from 
the analysis of legal facts and forms at the construction 
of legal categories. The questions in which legal science 
was most influential were; recogrution of informal 
bindings and agreements, together with the abolition of 
abstract (formal) transactions in respect of agreements 
endowed with causa, regard to the intention of the 
parties (xxiluntas, mens, animus) in transactions inter vivos 
and in wills, promotion of the validity of written docu- 
ments, elaboration of the conception of dolus and culpa, 
extension of the sphere of contracts governed and inter- 
preted by ethical principles (equity), changes in the 
organization of the family, and so for^. 

7 « New problems arose from the conquest of pro- 
vinces to which the Romans conceded from the first the 
right of organizing their legal life according to their own 
laws. Only the persons upon whom Roman citizenship 
was conferred (individually, regionally, or by groups) 
were obliged to observe in their legal relations the Roman 
ius civile. Differences between the various legal systems 
gave rise to misunderstandings which were submitted to 
the decision of the emperor, who decided not infre- 
quently in favour of the provincial law. (Diocletian’s 
tendency to repress provincial customs and bring the 
old civil law into universal operation was not followed 
by his successors, least of all by Justinian.) The general 
bestowal of Roman citizenship by Caracalla (a.d. 212 ) 
simplified the legal situation, but unavoidably some con- 
ceptions of local law penetrated the law of the Empire 
and vice versa, a phenomenon which is brought into 
particularly clear view in Egypt by the Graeco-E^tian 
papyri which illustrate legal practice in this province. 

8 . The last period, the Late Empire, brought about 
essential transformations in the law-making agencies: 
disappearance of the praetors and ius honorarium in all 
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it9 manifestations^ cessation of the responsa prudentium^ 
the decay of jurisprudence and the consequent drying up 
of this source of legal ideas, so exuberant in the fore- 
going period, and the abolition of the classical system of 
civil proceedings with all its marvellously organized 
mechanism of remedies. The entire legislative activity 
was now concentrated in the hands of the emperors. The 
imperial constitutions, now commonly called leges (the 
previous term for statutes created by the people), assume 
the character of general binding norms, without terri- 
torial restriction. On the other hand, the works of the 
classical jurisprudents constituted a body of law (now 
simply called ius, to distinguish it from the leges)^ from 
w^hich cognitio drew the rules for its decisions. Their 
importance grew even greater, since theirjodicial character 
as a source of law was recognized by the ‘Law of citations* 
of Theodosius II. The legal schools which arose in this 
period in the West and East (where that of Beyrout 
enjoyed a particularly high reputation) were not able to 
continue the tradition of the classical jurists, however 
meritorious they might be in the training of practising 
lawyers. Their contribution to the progress of legal 
development was, so far as can be proved, rather insigni- 
ficant, though efforts have been made by some scholars 
to exalt it. 

9. But this period of more than two centuries was 
not an age of stagnation. The frequently changing im- 
perial legislation produced a temporary state of chaos in 
some parts of the law; but a comparison of the classical 
law with the law crystallized in Justinian’s work shows 
essential differences not only in particular points, but 
also in general rules and doctrines. All this cannot be 
merely a result of Justinian’s reforms. I'he formation of 
Justinian’s law is one of the most discussed problems in 
the latest romanistic literature. The question is not only 
which innovations belong to Justinian and which are 
post-classical, but also what factors influenced the reforms 
introduced by Justinian or any others of post-classical 
times. The solution depends above all on a just separa- 
tion of the classical law from later innovations. This 
usually involves the difficult problem of correctly ap- 
praising the genuineness or spuriousness of the texts 
collected in Justinian’s codification, and of determining 
whether the alterations effected in them are legislative 
measures of Justinian or merely a recognition of a legal 
state, of doctrines and views which existed already before 
the Emperor’s compilation. It cannot be denied that 
the interpolations are innumerable, but a moderate 
and methodically unassailable criticism, free from 
exaggerations and fantasy, shows that apart from altera- 
tions which were necessary in consequence of the new 
imperial legislation, such as the abolition of obsolete 
forms, institutions, and conceptions, and the reform of 
civil procedure, and apart from interpolations of merely 
formal or paraphrastic and not substantial character, and 
from more or less harmless glosses which Justinian’s 
compilers found in the manuscripts excerpted by them — 
a great deal of pretended Byzantine innovations originated 
in ideas suggested and developed by classical jurists. 
If the post-classical innovations and those of Justinian 
are reduced to their right limits, the character of the 
whole codification acquires another aspect: there is no 
necessity to see in the emperor’s work the result of foreign 
influence. 

10. If the law wears another appearance in the period 
from Constantine to Justinian, this is the effect of a 
spontaneous, organic, and natural development. The 
fusion of the different legal orders, already initiated in 
the classical period by the jurisprudents, was now com- 
pleted in the practice of the courts, without any inter- 
vention or co-operation of foreign forces. Cognitio extra 
ordinem applied in its judicial activity the most recent 
and advanced views, at the cost of the ancient ius civile, 
which was thus condemned to disappear. Symptoms of 


this process of fusion, or of the replacement of institutions 
of the old ius civile by modem ones, created or devel- 
oped by ius honorarium, gentium, or the cognitio can be 
observed in different fields of private law: agnatic and 
cognatic inheritance, bonorum possessio and kereditas, 
legata and fiddeommissa, civil and praetorian ownership 
and possession, fusion of modes of constituting servi- 
tudes, tutela and cura, development of stipulatio into a 
written transaction, whereby only the assent of the parties 
is pronounced orally as a mere formality, and so forth. 

11. It is self-evident that the law could not remain 
untouched by reactions of a political, economic, social, 
and cultural character (Greek civilization, philosophy, 
and late rhetoric). The theory of the spontaneous and 
organic evolution of the Roman law is contested by some 
scholars in favour of Hellenistic influences, which by a 
gross over-estimation are considered sufficient to qualify 
this period of Roman law as Graeco- Oriental. Un- 
doubtedly some institutions of the Hellenistic East 
appear in the latest law and with Justinian (e.g. arrha 
sponsalicia, donatio propter nuptias, appointment of a 
woman as a tutor, manumissio in eedesia). A contact w'ith 
Greek legal ideas and customs existed in the history of 
Roman law from early times, and tendencies to assimilate 
it to provincial law, especially that of the Greek East, are 
already discernible in the preceding period. The fourth 
and subsequent centuries favoured these tendencies, 
since the centre of gravity of the Empire had been trans- 
ferred to the East. But all this does not justify us in 
speaking of an orientalization of Roman law. Roman 
law conser\^cd its national character in this period and in 
Justinian’s codification, as it did before in spite of 
multiple and sometimes fundamental alterations to which 
it had to submit in the course of several centuries, 

12 . One new factor, however, impressed its mark on 
some institutions of the latest Roman law: Christianity. 
Its most notable influence appears in the law of marriage 
(divorce), of family (restriction of patria pntestas), and of 
slavery, in the protection of the weak, in the attenuation 
of the individualistic rigidity of the Roman ownership, 
and an increasing regard for social interests. The con- 
ception of equity, considered before as the tendency to 
the realization of plain justice, in conformity with the 
common legal conscience, became a larger one under the 
influence of Christian charity; it was now governed by 
humanity and benignity. But the influence frt)ni this 
quarter also failed to alter the structure and physiognomy 
of Roman law as a whole. In his great codification 
Justinian simplified all the different legal orders which 
came into being during the centuries of the mighty 
expansion of Rome to a unitary system. He made it in a 
singular manner, which has sometimes been criticized 
too harshly by posterity; but his work, composed of old 
but indestructible material, fortunately did not com- 
pletely cover the phases in the evolution of the Roman 
civil law, which was destined to become the foundation 
of most codifications of the world up to the present. 

For particulars on sources see codex, constitutiones, 
DIGESTA, EDICTUM, INSTITUTIONES, IUS CIVILE, IUS GEN- 
TIUM, JURISPRUDENCE, TRIDONIANUS, TWELVE TABLES; for 

the private law: communio, contract, damnum, em- 
phyteusis, FIDEICOMMISSUM, GUARDIANSHIP, INHERI- 
TANCE, MANCIPATIO, MARRIAGE, NEXUM, POSSESSIO, 
SECURITY, SERyiTUTF-S, SLAVERY, STIPULATIO, VINDICATIO. 
See also below, II. ‘Civil procedure*. 
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Dintto romano e diritti orientali (1937)- R. Monier, Manuel lUmen- 
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diritto romano (1938). A. B. 

11. Civil Procedure. The Roman civil trial from 
earliest times showed a characteristic feature: the division 
into two stages. The first took place before a magistrate, 
in iure (ius signifies here the place of magisterial juris- 
diction), who conducted the proceedings from the 
beginning to their culminating point, litis contestatio. 
This was a formal agreement concluded between the 
litigants under the magistrate’s supervision and with his 
co-operation, and contained a formulation of the prin- 
cipal points of the question at issue, which had to be 
examined and decided in the second stage by the index 
(q.v.). He was a private person empowered to investigate 
the case and to pass the sentence by a special order 
(iussum iudicandi) of the magistrate delivered by consent 
of both the parties. This bipartite division of the trial 
(whose origin is much disputed) was an ingenious com- 
bination of official jurisdiction and private arbitration, 
from which it differs in that the index was obliged to 
accept the commission conferred upon him by the 
magistrate and the litigants, and was bound by their 
agreed definition of the matter in dispute. Only in the 
first stage, in iure, were certain formalities observed ; the 
second stage, apud iudicem, was conducted without any 
prescribed form. Two systems are to be di.uinguishcd 
in the proceedings before the magistrate: legis actiones, 
the earlier one, and formulae, 

2. Legis actio was a solemn procedure of a rigidly 
formal character, wherein the plaintiff (is qui agere vult; 
after the litis contestatio he was called actor) and the 
defendant (is cum quo agitur, reus) had to assert their 
rights in oral forms prescribed by law or custom. Tliis 
system was known already in the time of the XII Tables, 
which dealt with it at length, as has been confirmed by the 
newly discovered fragments of Gaius (q.v. 2). There were 
five types of legis actiones. The most usual, applicable 
to claims of ownership and to claims originating in 
obligations, was the legis actio sacramento^ proceedings 
combined with a kind of wager between the parties, who 
both deposited a fixed siun of money (sacramentum, 
q.v,). The winner (the party whose assertion was 
declared right by the judge) received his sacramentum 
back, while the loser’s sacramentum was forfeited to the 
State. The other types were (i) per iudicis postulationem 
foi claims based on siipulatio (q.v.) or for disputes about 
the division of property belonging to several persons; 
(2) per condiciionem (of later dale) for recovery of certa 
pecunia or certa res in particular cases. These were of 
greater simplicity and did not require a sacramentum. 
The last two legis actiones were methods of execution: 
the one (per manus iniectionem) against the person of the 
condemned debtor, the other (per pignoris capionem) 
against his property. 

3. Legis actiones were supplanted by the formulary 
system, in which the matter in dispute was defined in a 
written document (formula^ concepta verba) in place of 
the oral forms of the legis actio. But the written formula 
was rather elastic and adaptable to the particular details 
of the case, though its structure was based on some 
permanent essential parts : the intentio (concise formula- 
tion of the plaintiff’s claim) and the condemnation by 
which the judge was authorized to condemn or to 
discharge the defendant, if it appeared from the results 
of the evidence produced that the defendant ought, c.g., 
to pay a certain sum to the plaintiff, or if a particidar 
matter of fact, on which the plaintiff based his claim. 


was verified. To suit the complexities of each case the 
formula might be extended by additional clauses, e.g. by 
a demonstration which served to determine more precisely 
the matter at issue when the intentio was indefinite 
(incerta)\ or by an exceptio, a clause on behalf of the 
defendant excluding his condemnation, if he should make 
a statement which would make the condemnation appear 
unjust. The composition of the formula, which was 
variously worded to suit each case and might contain 
special clauses, was not easy; but model formulae were 
published in the praetor’s edict. The parties, therefore, 
were often forced to consult jurisprudents, the more so 
as the reforming activity of judicial magistrates intro- 
duced more and more new forms or modifications in 
existing forms. The praetors were authorized to admit 
the application of a new form in cases which previously 
had not been recognized by the law and appeared worthy 
of judicial protection. The development of the system 
of formulae and their mechanism was of the highest 
importance for the development of private law. 

4 * The formulary process was introduced officially by 
a statute, Lex Aebutia (probably after 150 B.C.), the 
details of which are unknown. It was not obligatory for 
all kinds of lawsuits, but became so by an amending law 
of Augustus (Lex Julia iudiciorum privatorum). In trials 
assigned to the centumviral court (see centumviri) pro- 
ceedings by legis actio remained untouched. The origin 
of the formulary system was not purely Roman ; written 
forms seem to have been used before the pas.sing of the 
Lex Aebutia in international issues wherein the Senate 
had to adjust differences between Greek communities 
and in trials before the praetor peregrinus. In actions 
between peregrini the legis actio was not practicable and 
the magistrate had a larger liberty in conducting the 
trial ; the whole proceedings depended on his imperium. 
On these elements is based the distinction between 
indicium legitimum (where the parties and the private 
judge, unus index, were Roman citizens and the pro- 
ceedings took place within a mile of Rome) and indicium 
quod imperio contineiur. In the latter, whereat the above- 
mentioned conditions were not fulfilled, the course of 
the trial was left to the discretion of the magistrate 
invested with imperium', there was no protection of the 
parties against the arbitrary action by the magistrate, 
who decided the case either in his own person or by a 
delegate on whose appointment the parties had no 
influence. 

5. This unlimited authority of the judicial magistrate 
became predominant in the third and last system of 
Roman civil procedure, cognitio extra ordinem (sc. 
iudiciorum privatorum) or extraordinaria, which was 
unlike the normal bipartite proceedings with a private 
judge. This system was first applied in exceptional cases 
in which the place of the private index was taken by a 
public functionary as delegate of the magistrate or of the 
emperor. It came into regular use under the Late Em- 
pire, though it continued to be called ‘extraordinary’, 
even when the older systems had disappeared. The 
transition to the new system was gradual, and externally 
some institutions of the classical procedure were main- 
tained for a long while, as for instance the bipartition, 
or the written formula. But the fundamental character- 
istic feature w as always the same : the whole proceeding 
was official; the same functionary held the trial in his 
hands till its final decision by sentence, and if he delegated 
the trial and passing of sentence to another person, this 
deputy depended only on him. With the increase of 
absolutism the former democratic institutions of the 
classical process were condemned to disappear. 

6. Roman juridical language had two expressions for a 
civil lawsuit: actio and iudicium. Both terms originally 
had separate meanings, which were enlarged by the 
development of the procedure, so that from early times 
they overlapped, particularly when used to indicate a 
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special kind of action by its technical name (e.g. dolt, 
mandati, tutelae, communi dividundo, in factum, and so on). 
Actio signified originally the activity of the plaintiff who 
initiated the trial, but subsequently came to denote the 
whole proceedings, and especially their first stage in itire. 
But actio had also a material sense. A famous definition 
{Dig. 44. 7. 51) qualifies actio as *ius quod sibi debetur, 
iudicio persequendi*, where the difference between the 
material actio and the formal indicium is evident. Indicium 
signifies generally the second stage of the classical law- 
suit, connected with the index, but it is often used to 
indicate the entire trial or only its final act, the sentence ; 
frequently it refers to the written formula. In the language 
of the compilers indicium acquired a very wide application 
and was often interpolated in the place of classical 
mentions of the first stage, in iure, after the bipartidon 
had been abolished. 

7. The classical trial began with an extra-judicial 
private act, in ins vocatio, by which the plaintiff personally 
summoned the defendant to follow him before the 
magistrate. The XII Tables contained detailed pro- 
visions for cases in which the defendant disobeyed the 
summons on grounds of physical disability. It is note- 
worthy that they began merely by stating the absolute 
duty of the party summoned to go with the plaintiff 
immediately: *si in ius uocat, ito.’ The only manner of 
avoiding an immediate appearance before the magistrate 
(which could be enforced in case of resistance) was for the 
summoned party to give a guarantor (vindex). In the 
formulary system summons remained a mere private act, 
the plaintiff being obliged to announce to the defendant 
the claim and the form which he wished to apply against 
him. In the extraordinary procedure the summons was 
issued in writing with the assistance of an official. Finally 
the summoning was performed exclusively by a judicial 
functionary without any co-operation of the plaintiff. 

8 . The magistrate began by trying some preliminary 
questions such as the competence of the court, the 
personal capacity of the litigants, and their legitimation 
to be plaintiff or defendant in the intended lawsuit. A 
negative result of this examination made further litiga- 
tion superfluous ; denegatio actionis by the magistrate put 
an end to the trial. Other cases where the litigation was 
finished in iure were : acknowledgement of the plaintiff’s 
claim by the defendant (confessio) or his oath (in special 
matters only) that he did not owe anything to the plain- 
tiff. Normally, however, the stage in iure was devoted to 
the concluding of an agreement between the litigants 
(approved by the magistrate) about the matter in dispute 
to be submitted to the decision of the judge. In the 
formulary process there might often be long discussions 
about the composition of the formula, especially when 
the case and the appropriate form were not provided in 
the praetor’s edict and the plaintiff tried to obtain the 
protection of his right by a new form adapted to the 
particularities of the case {actio in factum). The contrac- 
tual character of the litis contestatio required the co- 
operation of both the parties; neither of them could 
frustrate the achievement of this act by repeated refusal 
of the other’s proposals, the plaintiff being exposed to 
denegatio actionis, the defendant to an executive measure 
applied by the magistrate on behalf of the plaintiff {missio 
in possessionem). 

9* The litis contestatio, as the name declares, was 
performed in the presence of witnesses. After its com- 
pletion another trial on the same claim was debased, 
and the judge’s sentence was determined by the condition 
of the case at the moment of the litis contestatio, especially 
in regard to the fruits or the alienation of the object at 
issue and the like. 

10. The second stage of the trial was governed by the 
private index. This was occupied by the pleadings of the 
parties and their advocates {see advocatus) and citation 
of evidence, the assessment of which depended wholly 


on the discretion of the judge. The classical Roman 
procedure did not provide for an appeal against the 
judge’s sentence ; it was the cognitio extraordinaria which 
broke this principle {see appellatio). If the defendant 
lost the case, he was obliged to carry out his obligations 
under the sentence within a fixed term (thirty days 
according to the XII Tables; various in later develop- 
ment; extended to a maximum of four months by 
Justinian). But a sentence could be annulled by an 
extraordinary remedy such as restitutio in integrum. If 
the condemned debtor did not carry out the terms of the 
sentence the creditor could proceed to a forcible execu- 
tion of his rights, which always took place with the 
co-operation of public officials. Personal execution 
{manus iniectio) was the rule; real execution on objects 
forming part of the property of the debtor {pignoris capio) 
was admitted only for distraints of a sacral or public 
character. Real execution eventually became prevalent, 
but not exclusive. The formulary procedure comprised 
a special actio iudicati for execution of the sentence, 
wherein a contumacious debtor risked a condemnation 
on the double value of the object in dispute and an 
immediate authorization of the creditor to seize his 
property. The cognitio extraordinaria softened the rigid 
earlier forms of execution by restricting it to single 
objects instead of the whole property. This development 
in post-classical times was in conformity with the new 
tendencies of the civil procedure under the Late Empire. 
Other innovations were the admission of appeals to the 
emperor’s jurisdiction and of claims addressed directly 
to him (giving rise to a new form of proceedings to be 
determined by imperial rescripts), the introduction of 
new procedures for abbreviating the trial and reducing 
its costs. All these and other reforms gave a new 
character to the latest Roman procedure. Some features 
of this new procedure as it existed in Justinian’s time 
outlasted a series of centuries and passed into modem 
legislations. 

1 !• A strange procedural institution, partly of adminis- 
trative character, was provided in classical Roman law 
by the interdicta. These were orders or prohibitions 
issued by the magistrate without long investigations and 
addressed as a rule to a particular person. Their object 
was to give immediate protection to menaced or violated 
interests of the plaintiff. If the defendant ignored the 
interdict, the case was tried under conditions highly 
unfavourable to him. The private interests protected 
by inter dicta were such as were requisite for the main- 
tenance of public order, for instance possession, rights of 
succession, mortgage, servitudes, some personal rights, 
and the like. Interdicta could be applied for a direct 
protection of public interests, for instance with regard 
to roads and rivers. The interdictal proceedings were 
B kind of magisterial cognition; eventually the funda- 
mental differences between actio and interdictum became 
effaced. 

See ADVOCATUS, appellatio, centumviri, edictum, 

lUDEX, lURIDlCUS, lUSIURANDUM, lUSTXTlUM, RECUPERA- 
TORES, SACRAMENTUM, TESTIMONIUM. 

Older works on Roman civil procedure, e.g. A. M, BetKmsnn- 
Ilollwcg, Der riimische Civilprocess i-iii (1864-^); F. L. Keller, Der 
rdmische Civilprocess* (1883), arc still useful though out of date. 
Chief modem works; M. Wlnssak, R 6 m. ProMesfgtset 90 1, ii (i888. 
1891); IHe Litis kontestation im Formularproeess ( 1 889) ; Zum rUmuchen 
Provinaialprocese (1919); Der JudikalionsheJehl der rdmitchen Pfo~ 
eesse (1921); Die klasstsche Proaessformel (1927). The last three 
works have been published in the Site. Wiener Akad. der Wissm-- 
schaften cxc, cxcvii, ccii. P. F. Girard, //if /oire de I* orgamsati<m 
judiciairt des Romains (lyoi); C. Bertolini, Appunti didattid di dir. 
rom. II processo civile i-iii (1913-15); A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal 
Procedure of Cicero's Time (1901); jf. Partach, Die Smrtftfemul im 
rom. Provinzialprocess (1905); E. Costa, ProfUo storico del processo 
civile (1918); L. Wenger, Institutionen des rthn. ZivilprOMessrechU 
(1925), the best modern text-book with complete bibliography; an 
Italian translation (by R. Orestano, 1937) and an English transiatton 
(by Otis H. Fisk, U.S.A., 1940) hsve bem revised and supj^emented 
by the author. O. Lend, Edictum perpetuum* (1927); B. Biondi, in 
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Studi Borfanu iv (1930): id., Conference per U XIV Centmario delle 
FandetU (^31): id., AtH Congreio intern, di Diritto Romano^ it 
(*935); P* Cfollinet, La Proeidure par lihtlle (1035); A. Berger, PW^ 
•.V. ^Interdictum* ; Suppl. vii, e.v. *Lcx Aebutia'; P. W. Duff, 
Personality in Roman Private Law (1938). A. B. 


III. Criminal Law and Procedure. In the evolu- 
tion of Roman criminal law we can diatinguish three 
phases governed by different fundamental ideas not 
unknown in criminal law of other ancient nations. The 
older phase is characterized by the principle of private 
revenge ; then followed the period of composition between 
offended and offender, first voluntary and sporadic, later 
obligatory. But even in this phase the beginnings of a 
new system can be observed : intervention of the State in 
punishing some crimes, especially those directed against 
the structure or existence of the community (a charac- 
teristic feature of the last phase). The State now takes in 
its hands the repression of offences, not only those which 
menace the public order or interest directly, but also 
those affecting private property or interests. The 
separate systems cannot be distinguished by exact dates, 
as none of them was completely replaced by the next 
one, but generally speaking the first phase falls in the 
Regal period, the XII Tables represent a combination 
of the first two systems, while in the advanced Republic 
the intervention of the State, hitherto exceptional, 
becomes more and more common. Under the Principate 
it gains dominance, and under the Late Empire and 
Justinian it becomes exclusive, having absorbed nearly 
the whole field of private criminal law. A survival of the 
idea of vengeance is found in the noxae deditio^ the sur- 
render of the wrongdoer (slave or child under patria 
potestas) to the person wronged. 

2. The Romans did not create an organic body of 
statutes relating to criminal law. The XII Tables are, 
as the fragmentary remains of Tables VIII and IX show, 
a mosaic of various penal provisions but not a code. They 
were restricted to such criminal matters as interested a 
primitive peasant community, and therefore could not 
suffice for the State in its further development. The 
copious legislation of the Republic did not solve the 
problem, as these leges dealt only with single crimes, and 
it is noticeable that some offences were even treated by 
several leges voted within a relatively short period of 
time, e.g. the crimen repetundarum (see repbtundab) or 
ambitus (q.v.). The various Leges Corneliae (of Sulla) 
and luliae (of Caesar and Augustus ; it is not always 
certain which of them was the author) with their different 
courts and proceedings for particular crimes were as 
far from a systematic treatment or a coherent code as 
the later legislation of the Empire, which, though creative 
in particular details, made no attempt to codify. Exten- 
sive interpretation of earlier statutes to cover new facts 
(wherein the Senate co-operated as long as it remained 
active), or modification of penalties in the direction of 
greater or lesser severity, constitutes all the legislative 
activity of these times in substantive criminal law. The 
procedure extra ordinem, it is true, caused the introduc- 
tion of new ideas into the general doctrines of penal law; 
and imperial constitutions applied some novel concep- 
tion!; but all these, being sporadic and exceptional, did 
not give an impulse to systematic and comprehensive 


elaboration. 

3. The jurists of the second century a.d.— Ac best 
period of classical jurisprudence — did not contribute to 
the development of criminal law in so great a measure 
as to that of civil law. A compilation analogous to the 
Edictum perpetuum in civd law would ccr^nly have 
roused their interest in criminal mattcre ; and it is very 
instructive to learn how fertile was their contribution 
to doctrines of private delicts, with which Ae praeton^ 
edict dealt (cf. the excellent elaboration of tmi^, 

47. 10), in comparison with their modest part m pubhc 
criminal law. 'rtie effect of the interpretative work of all 


these more or less authoritative elements (imperi^ 
rescripts and edicts, senatus consulta, practice of cognitio 
extra ordinem, jurisprudence) was that offences quite 
different from those which were described and made 
punishable in Republican statutes were subjected to the 
statute^ penalties. Thus (i) Sulla's Cornelia testa- 
mentaria (nummaria, called also defalsis), which originally 
dealt with falsification of wills and of coins, was extended 
not only to the forgery of documents and the assumption 
of false names, titles, or official rank, but even to corrup- 
tion in litigation, as when a juror, accuser, witness, or 
advocate was bribed, in which case both giver and 
receiver were punishable. Even a juror who constitutiones 
prindpum neglexit was punished according to this statute. 

(2) The penalties of the Lex Cornelia against murderers 
and poisoners were extended in later times to magistrates, 
jurymen, and witnesses who contributed to an unjust 
capital sentence. (3) The Lex lulia de amhitu was applied 
to cases of pressure exercised on a juryman by the 
accuser or the accused, though the original field of the 
statute was electoral corruption. 

4* Under the Late Empire criminal legislation is 
directed more to penalties than to the doctrinal treatment 
of offences. The punishableness of some delicts varied 
under the influence of political or religioiM points of 
view; the creation of new categories of crimes in this 
long period is restricted to abduction and offences against 
the Christian religion after its recognition by the State. 
The profession of Christianity had at one time been 
prosecuted as crimen maiestatis (see perduellio). Justi- 
nian’s legislative compilations show the firat endeavour 
to collect the scattered provisions of public md private 
criminal law into a systematic whole, The Digest, books 
47-9, and the Code, book 9, give a well-arranged dwign 
of criminal law, procedure, and penalties. The compilers, 
of course, found some help in works of the latest classical 
jurists, who in just appreciation of the difficulties created 
by this fluctuating and uncertain state of criminal legisla- 
tion dealt with these matters in monographs: de iudiciis 
publicis (Marcianus, Macer, Paulus), poems (Paulus, 
Satuminus, Modcstinus), de cognitionibus (Callistratus). 
But all these and similar works, though doubtless meri- 
torious and useful, aimed rather at collecting material 
than at creative criticism or presentation of new ide^. 
Even the terminology distinguishing different categories 
of offences docs not show that stability and precision 
which is so excellent a feature of Roman legal language. 
The terms most used are crimen, delictum, maleficium; 
but it can hardly be affirmed that these expressions had 
a particular exclusive sense, though generally enmen 
indicates more serious offences directed against the Stete 
or public order, whilst delictum is rather used for delicts 
against private property or personal integrity Md of no 
great harmfulness. The meaning of m^efictum as a 
general term is still less technical, especially as it was 
used for designating sorcery and magic arts. All en- 
deavours to bring order into classical texts by allotting 
to these terms an exclusive technical sense and removing 
all inconvenient texts as interpolated break down because 
of the indiscriminate use of these terms in texts not 
suspected of inte^olation. 

5* For the distinction between public and pnvate 
offences we likewise lack any precise de^tion or state- 
ment of distinguishing marks; and yet it was of 
mental importance for Roman criminal law. This 
distinction rested upon a practical rather than a doctrinal 
differentiation of offended interests, and found its visible 
consequences in the fields of procedure and penaltieSp 
which differed greatly in the two spheres. The Rom^ 
jurists dealt more with iudicia publica and private pho- 
nes poefudes than wiffi the distinction between the inv- 
ests violated as public or private, and the post-clawcal 
and Justinian classification into delicta ^vata, eritmna 
extraordinaria, and iudicia publica {Rtwr, Dig* 47* 
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47. II ; 48. i) was also made from a procedural point of 
view. 

6 . The private delicts form a group apart : the wrong- 
doer is exposed to an action by the person wronged, the 
effect of which is that he must pay a pecuniary penalty 
to the plaintiff (to be distinguished from another actio 
by which the restitution of the res or compensation is 
claimed — rei persecutio). The procedure was that of 
private suits ; the State as such did not show any interest 
in the prosecution of these offences. The principal forma 
were theft(/Mr«i/m, q.v.), robbery {rapina, theft combined 
with violence), damage to property (see damnum), and 
physical assault (iniuria). The XII Tables already 
recognized this kind of offence, by laying down fixed 
penalties, e.g. double or triple the value of the stolen 
object in some cases of theft, and in the case of iniuria 
a tariff of 25 to 300 asses in proportion to the seriousness 
of the assault. Some Republican statutes (e.g. the Lex 
Aquilia for damage to property, Lex Cornelia for 
iniuriae) continued the work; praetorian reforms and 
subsequently the jurists contributed considerably to the 
perfection of the law on the subject. Praetorian reforms 
took into account new types of iniuria committed by 
infractions of the moral integrity of a person, such as 
insult or defamation, and new forms of offences, such 
as threats (metus)^ deceit (dolus), malicious corruption of 
other people’s slaves, and the like. Praetorian law also 
introduced a category of actions for misdemeanours 
which, though less serious, affected public interests, 
e.g. damage to the album (q.v.) of magistrates, violation 
of sepulchres, and pouring liquids or throwing things out 
into the streets. In such cases anyone, quivis ex populo 
(hence the name actiones popular es), could be plaintiff and 
claim the penalty. The private prosecution of offences 
was in later times greatly restricted in favour of cognitio 
extra ordinem, to which more serious cases were assigned 
till finally it was absorbed by public prosecution. 

7. The special domain of criminal law is, however, the 
second group of crimes prosecuted by public organs in 
iudicia publica. The oldest law knew the intervention of 
the State, as avenger of offences against its security or 
against public order, only in exceptional cases such as 
treason (perduellio, q.v.), desertion to the enemy, or 
special forms of murder (parricidium, q.v.). For the 
evolution of this group the series of criminal leges of the 
last century of the Republic (Comeliae, luliae, see supra) 
were of the greatest importance. They instituted special 
criminal courts for particular crimes, extending in large 
measure the competence of the State to the prosecution 
and punishment of criminal acts. A survey of the various 
kinds of crimes allotted to the quaestiones perpetuae 
shows that they comprehended not only offences against 
the State, its security and organization, or public order 
in the widest sense of the word, but also the more serious 
offences against life, personal integrity, private interests 
(falsification of wills and documents, serious injuries), 
and morality (adultery). (For the procedure before these 
courts see quaestio.) 

8 . However, even with the help of the Senate, im- 
perial constitutions, and the jurists, this legislation 
covered only part of the offences needing repression. 
Fxirthermore, the quaestiones operated only at Rome and 
tried Roman citizens only (not women or slaves or 
peregrini), Augustu.s introduced juries into some pro- 
vinces (see the Cyrene Edicts), but they had no juris- 
diction over Roman citizens. IFiese and other deficiencies 
were made good by a new kind of procedure called extra 
ordinem, as not being subordinated to ordo iudiciorwn. 
The trials in these iudicia publica extra ordinem were 
always conducted by public officials. Jurisdiction was 
exercised — apart from political offences and senatorial 
matters reserved for the Senate — chiefly by the emperor 
and the prefects, in the provinces by praesides and pro^ 
curatorcs as his delegates. The sphere of cognitio extra 


ordinem became, thanks to the emperor a policy, more 
and more extensive and superseded the quaestiones^ 
which are not mentioned after Alexander Severus. On 
the strength of new legislative provisions new forms of 
offences arose (called later crimina extraordinaria), 
fraud (stellionatus), participation in illicit corporations, 
displacing of boundary atones, special types of theft 
(fares balnearii, noctumi), and the like. Whilst in quae- 
stiones only the penalty laid down by the statute could be 
pronounced, the imperial judges had discretion in grad- 
ing the penalty according to their appreciation of all Ae 
facts of the case. From the earliest times the intention 
of the wrongdoer was taken into consideration ; even the 
legendary law of Numa on parricide (see paubicidium) 
required that the murderer had acted sciens dolo\ the 
analogous expression in Republican laws was sciens dolo 
malo, 

9. More adequate differentiation between different 
states of mind was developed in the practice of the 
cognitio extra ordinem, influenced also by imperial consti- 
tutions. In appreciating the atrocity of the act and 
depravity of its author the judge considered the intensity 
and persistence of the delinquent’s will (dolus), the 
question whether the act had been committed with 
premeditation or on sudden impulse, whether it had been 
provoked by a moral offence (e.g. murder of an adulterous 
wife when caught in the act) or was due to drunkenness 
(‘per uinum’). A late classical jurist, Claudius Satuminus, 
known only by a treatise on penalties, distinguished seven 
points to be taken into consideration in determining the 
punishment; reason, person, place, time, quality, quan- 
tity, and effect (Digest 4S. 19. 16.). Judicial liberty, 
however, gave occasion for arbitrariness: the tliird cen- 
tury, with the decline of imperial authority, brought 
anarchy into criminal jurisdiction. Under tlie Late 
Empire the absolute determination of the penalties — 
now more severe than formerly — was restored, the 
discretion of the judge in the infliction of punishment 
having been abolished. But in contrast to the trial before 
quaestiones appeal was admitted extra ordinem. From the 
third century onwards a distinction w'as made between 
honestiores (q.v.) and humiliorcs, the latter being punished 
more severely than distinguished persons. I’here is no 
further trace of the old Republican principle of equality 
of all citizens in the eyes of the criminal law which had 
been expressed in the rule ‘priuilegia ne inroganto* 
ascribed by Cicero to the XII Tables. 

10. The magistrates invested with imperium, acting 
personally or by delegates, were in general the organs of 
criminal justice. From early times their power of punish- 
ment was restricted by the rule that a sentence de capite 
civis could be p;isscd only by decision of the people 
assembled in comitia (see lUDiciA populi). The magistrate 
could, however, apply by informal procedure coercive 
measures (coercitio in a narrower sense) against disobedient 
or recalcitrant citizens, e.g. prison, castigation, and fines 
(multae); foreigners, slaves, and women were also subjected 
to coercitio. I'he oldest stage of criminal proceedings 
before the magistrate was governed by the inquisitorial 
principle: the magistrate initiated the prosecution at 
liis discretion; he controlled the investigation and pro- 
duction of evidence, he passed the sentence. During the 
struggle of the orders the jurisdiction of iribuni plebis in 
criminal matters was established especially for political 
offences and abjjses committed by patrician magistrates. 
Sulla’s reform, however, aimed at superseding the juris- 
diction of comitia and plebeian tribunes and completed 
the new system of quaestiones. This procedure was a 
compromise between the former criminal proceedings 
(the jury now representing the popular element) and 
principles of civil procedure, as the accused had a voice 
in the choice of jurymen. But the criminal trial pre- 
served its own forms, distinct from the bilateral, con- 
Uactuul character of civU proceedings. The quaestiones 
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brought about a restriction of the magistrates* preroga- 
tives, because the prosecution depended now upon the 
necessary intervention of an accuser. This accusatory 
system was, however, abolished in the trials extra ordinem, 
where the imperial jurisdictional official regained the full 
initiative in prosecuting criminal acts and conducted the 
trial from beginning to end. Accusation was sometimes 
admitted and even, when successful, rewarded, but the 
accuser was simply an informer without any substantial 
procedural rights. 

II, The Roman penal system was peculiar in its 
distinction between public and private penalties, reflect- 
ing the division into public and private offences. The 
private penalty was originally a substitute for private 
vengeance and retaliation (talio = infliction on the 
delinquent of the same injury as that done by him). 
Pecuniary composition between the parties (pactsct), 
always permissible, had become compulsory. The 
private penalty consisted in payment of a sum of money 
to the person wronged, and is to be distinguished from 
multa, a fine inflicted as a coercive measure by a magis- 
trate and paid to the State. The public penalty originated, 
as in other primitive systems, in the idea of public 
revenge, or religious expiation for crimes against the 
community, or religious conceptions (‘sacer esto*), and 
could not be other than the death of the delinquent. 
The death-penalty {poena capitis) ^ known already in the 
XII Tables for several crimes, was inflicted in different 
ways, vaiy^ing with the times : decapitation (with gladius, 
applied to military persons), gallows (crucifixion, 
burning (in case of arson; application of the talio- 
principle), drowning in a sack (culleus)^ precipitation de 
saxo Tarpeioy and the like. The most severe form, 
bestiis obicere, was practised under the Empire till 
Justinian, In the Republican times the execution (and 
even the sentence) could be av^oided by voluntary exile of 
the wrongdoer (sec exsilium). Banishment was later 
applied as an independent penalty in various forms: 
rclegatio (q.v.), deporiatio, and condemnation to heavy 
work in mines (meialla) or public works (opus publicum) 
or to the gladiatorial training-schools (in ludos). These 
penalties were normally combined with loss of citizen- 
ship ; damnatio in metalla (considered as morti proxima), 
with loss of liberty and flagellation; an accessory penalty 
wtis the total or partial confiscation of property. It is 
noticeable that the Romans applied imprisonment only 
as a coercive or preventive measure, not as a penalty (see 
prison): the Roman conception of penalty laid more 
stress upon its vindictive and deterrent nature than on 
correction of the delinquent. 

For particular topics see adultery, ambitus, amplia- 

TIO, APPELLATIO, DAMNUM, DIVINATIO, EXSILIUM, FURTUM, 
HC/NESTIORES, INFAMIA, lUDICIA POPULI, PARRICIDIUM, 
PERDUELLIO, PRISON, QUAESTIO, RELEGATIO, RKPETUNDAE, 
TORTURE. 
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LAW, INTERNATIONAL, Under this heading law 
must be taken in its widest sense to include customary, 
religious, and moral law. Some approach to statutory 
law can be seen in the Amphictionic laws, the decrees 
of the Congress of Plataea of 479 B.C., and the King^s 
Peace, not to mention that the relations of States to each 
other were regulated by treaties. Nevertheless, inter- 
national law remained essentially customary and, in 
contrast to the laws of individual States, which also had 
once been customary, was never officially recorded or 
codified. The importance of religion is seen in the 
Amphictionic oath, the fetial rites, and the practice of 
ratifying treaties by oath. 

2« Public international law was relatively well 
developed by Homeric times, when heralds and am- 
bassadors were considered inviolable and the sanctity 
of sworn agreements was recognized. Similar evidence 
is supplied for early Italy by the fetial code with its 
demand that every war be a just war. Greek law was 
soon expanded by the Amphictionic oath and the truces 
for the Panhellenic Games. 

3. In both countries treaties were negotiated at an 
early date. The Greek treaties (crTrovSa/, opKoi, aupOyKai) 
obviously were descended directly from the compacts of 
Homeric times, while the Roman organization of Italy 
indicates extensive use of treaties relatively early. Omit- 
ting armistices, the chief classes were treaties of peace, 
of alliance, and of friendship. The lack of treaties need 
not mean hostility. Thus, though Rome had treaties of 
friendship (amicitia) with several States, friendly relations 
often existed without such a treaty. Though permanent 
treaties probably were made at an early date, the oldest 
Greek treaties preserved in detail were made for a limited 
period, and treaties ‘for all time' did not become the rule 
before the fourth century. The short-term treaties of 
peace probably were not looked upon as interrupting a 
natural state of war by a temporary rest, but as imposing 
additional obligations for the period of their duration. 
Many Greek treaties contained clauses providing for the 
arbitration of disputes, and even in their absence arbitra- 
tion was frequently offered. The system was used with 
some success and continued to be used under Roman 
supervision in the second and first centuries b.c. 

4. Private international law developed more slowly. 
At first piracy, private seizure, and enslavement of 
foreigners were common. In fact, the theory of the 
complete absence of rights for foreigners not protected 
by special arrangements was retained by Roman jurists 
(Dig. 49. 15. 5). The foreigners in question are not 
enemies, so that the theory does not involve the doctrine 
that all strangers are enemies. On the other hand, there 
was a high regard for the sanctity of suppliants and for 
hospitality. Out of this grew hereditary exchanges of 
private hospitality and later the institution of proxenoi, 
to which the Roman hospitium publicum roughly corre- 
sponded. Outright piracy soon was widely condemned, 
and the feeling developed that private seizure should be 
used only as a reprisal for wrongs suffered. Its use 
sometimes was further regulated and limited by treaties. 
Courts, too, began to give protection to foreigners, some- 
times when no treaties existed, but probably more 
frequently on the basis of commercial treaties (ov^^oAa). 
These, at least at Athens, were ratified by a jury-court 
and so probably were regarded as contracts of a less 
sacred nature — but not less binding — than other treaties. 
More extensive rights were granted through treaties of 
isopoliteia. Related to this for Rome was the frequent 
grant of commerdum. 

5. The regard for what was customary or morally 
right applied to many points not so far mentioned, for 
instance to the rules of war. Such a basis for law meant 
that the standards varied from time to time and from 
place to place. Everyone is familiar with the lowering of 
standards which, according to Thucydides, resulted ^m 
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the Peloponnesian War, while the accusation of piracy 
constantly made against the Aetolians implies that their 
standard was lower than those of other States. Nor were 
all foreigners treated alike, but barbarians were shown 
less consideration than closely related States. Yet there 
was always a line which could not be overstepped 
without incurring censure. 

6. Roman expansion, at first glance, seems to leave 
less scope for development of international law in Rome 
than in Greece. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Rome’s early organization of Italy was based on inter- 
national law and that the existence of free and allied 
cities also outside Italy and the control of States not 
formally annexed caused the Roman Empire to be 
governed for long largely by a modified form of inter- 
national law. 

See also amphictionies ; asylia; fetiales; heralds; 
isopoliteia; proxenos; symdolon; symmachia; war, 
RULES OP. 

C. Phillipson, The International Law and Custom of Ancient 
Greece and Rome (1911); F. E. Adcock, 'Some Aspects of Ancient 
Greek Diplomacy', Proceedings of the Classical Association 1924; 
M. N. Tod, International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (1911); 
E. Tfiubler, Imperium Romanum (1913): A. Hcuss, Die vdlkerrecht- 
lichen Grundlagen der rdmischen Aussenpolitik in republikanischer 
Zeit (1933), and his discussion of treaty-making in Klio 1934; V. 
Martin, La Vie Internationale dans la Grice des citis (1940). 

J. A. O. L. 

LAW, see also arbitration, lex, etc. 

LEAD. Metallic lead w’as discovered early, but little 
used in primitive cultures. Even at Laurium much was 
thrown away; but the Romans needed for water-pipes 
all that they produced. Lead was extensively used for 
desilvering pyritical ores and for alloying w'ith copper 
to save tin, both processes being known in pre-Roman 
times. 

Lead mines were mainly exploited for silver, the lead 
being regarded as a by-product. Of the various deposits 
in Greece the most important were at Laurium (q.v.). 
There were extensive workings in Anatolia. Of pre- 
Roman origin are the mines of Sardinia and Etruria. 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain were exploited actively by the 
Romans, and many stamped Roman pigs have been 
found there. In the Late Empire mines were opened in 
the Balkans ; the workings in Africa are of doubtful date. 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Lourton ( 1 897) ; W. Gowland, Archaeo- 
logia Ixix (1917-18), 121; M. Desnicr, Rev. Arch, Scr. V, x (1919), 
31; xii (1920), 211; xiii (1921), 40; G. C. Wliittick, JRS 1931, 
256; O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935). O. D. 

LEAGUES 9 see achaean league, aetolian league, 

PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, FEDERAL STATES. 

LEARCHUS, see athamas. 

LECTISTERNIUM. A Roman version of the Greek 
customs of kXLvt] and ^eo^eVta, q.v. A god or gods 
were made guests at a meal, couches being prepared for 
them as for human banqueters. This might be (a) in a 
private house (e.g. Varro ap. Serv. on Aen. 10. 76); 
(b) at some shrine, when the lectus may but need not be 
identical with the pulvinar (q.v.; Agnes H. Lake in 
Quantulacumque (1937), 243 ff.); {c) simultaneously to 
several gods, first in 399 B.c. (Livy 5. 13. 6). The gods 
might be represented by statues or capita deorum, i.e. 
bundles of herbs (Festus, pp. 56, 12; 473, 4 (cf. 410, 6) 
Lindsay; H. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (1947), 21. 
See W^iasowa in PW^ a.v. H. J. R. 

LECTUS, see furniture. 

LECYTHION, see metre, creek, hi (2). 

LEDA, in mythology, daughter of Thestius king of 
Aetolia, wife of Tyndareus, and mother of the Dioscuri 
and Helen (qq.v.), but see below. Zeus approached her 


in the shape of a swan (a very favourite subject in art, see 
H5fer«Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikan fi. I9*S ff ) "id begat 
Helen and Polydeuces (ApoUod. 3 -. 1*6); Castor was be- 
gotten by Tyndareus the same night (ibid.). Hyginus 
(Fab. 77) adds Clytaemestra (see clytemnbstra), whose 
name has perhaps fallen out of ^e text of Ps.-Apollo- 
dorus ; but the whole story is told in a number of different 
ways, Helen being regularly daughter of l^us (but of Tyn- 
dareus, Hyg. 78. i), the Dioscuri both his sons in Homer. 
The most noteworthy variant (ApoUod, ibid. 127) is that 
Helen was daughter of Zeus and Nemesis ; both parents 
having been transformed into birds, Nemesis (q.v.) laid an 
egg, of which Leda took care ; when Helen was hatch^ out 
from it she passed for Leda’s daughter. This is obviously 
a reconciliation of two conflicting stories. Leda is every- 
where mother of Clytaemestra, and frequently, as [Eur.J 
lA 1-2, she has a third daughter, called there Phoebe, 
Timandra in ApoUod. loc. cit. and elsewhere, even a 
fourth (ApoUodorus), Phylonoe, who was made im- 
mortal by Artemis. Again, Helen was hatched from an 
egg laid by Leda, not Nemesis (Eur. Helena, 257-9, a 
doubtfully authentic passage, but the earliest mention 
surviving, if genuine). The egg is, indeed, a central 
feature in the story, and was alleged to be preserved in 
Sparta down to Pausanias’ time (Paus. 3. 16. i); it may 
therefore be conjectured to go back to some very old talc 
of deities in bird-shape (Minoan-Mycenaean ? cf. Nils- 
son, Minoan-Myccnaean Religion, ch. 10). It may well 
be older than Homer and the lack of mention of it in his 
poems due to his dislike of the grotesque ; later Greeks 
disbelieved the story (Eur. Hel. loc. cit.) or made fun 
of it (Cratinus in Athenaeus, 373 e). 

The latest literature is S. Eitrcm in PW, a.v. H. J. R. 

LEGATI. During the last two centuries of the Roman 
Republic provincial governors and generals were author- 
ized by the Senate, and in exceptional cases by law (e.g. 
Lex Gabinia for Pompey in 67 B.c.), to choose legati to 
serve on their staff. These legati, whose number seems 
to have varied from two to fifteen, were regularly senators 
and often experienced officers, but had no fixed range of 
duties. Thus the elder Scipio accompanied his brother as 
legatus to the war against Antiochus, and Marius in his 
old age functioned in a similar capacity. Caesar was the 
first to employ legati as commanders of individual legions 
or detachments, and this experiment provided a precedent 
for Augustus. 

In the imperial army of the first two centuries a.d. 
each legion (except those in Egypt) was with its auxilia 
commanded by a legatus legionis, who was normally of 
praetorian but sometimes of quaestorian status. If there 
was more than one legion in a province, tlie supreme 
command lay with the governor, who was regularly a 
legatus Augusti pro praetore of consular status ; where the 
garrison was a single legion its commander was also 
the provincial governor. 

When Septimius Sevenis raised his three new legions 
he gave the command of each, not to a legatus, but to an 
equestrian prae/ectus. Gallienus removed senators from 
all military commands. 

Legati Augusti pro praetore was also the title of com- 
missioners appointed to undertake some special work, 
such as the census or a levy of recruits. 

A. von DomxszcwBki, Die Rangordmtng des rdmischen Heeret 
(1908); H. M. D. JParker, Roman Legions (1928). H. M. D. P. 

LEGATUM (legacy), see fideicommissum. 

LEGION. I. Early Republic. Although the origin 
of the legion may be as old as the Republic, its early 
history is very uncertain. The first trustworthy account 
is that of Polybius, which reflects the conditions of the 
third century B.C. In addition to 300 cavalry each of the 
four legions composing the two consular armies con- 
tained 4,200 infantry, drawn up in three lines of hastati. 
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pHndpi^t and triarii, th« two former i.zoo end the latter 
600 strong* while i*aoo poorer citizens provided the 
light«armed troops (vdites). The legion was divided into 
30 maniples* 10 to each line* and 60 centuries. The 
commanding officer was the consul, who had under Urn 
6 military tribunes and 60 centurions. Inside the legion 
the tactical unit was the maniple, which had a signum 
and was commanded by the senior of its two centurions. 
During the Punic Wars the legions were greatly increased 
in size and number. 

3« Marius to Cabsar. By the Marian reforms (a) 
eligibility for service was extended to the capite cemi 
and the legions became volunteer forces of profwsional 
soldiers; (6) each legion* now 6,000 strong, received an 
aqtdla ; (c) the cohort permanently superseded the maniple 
for tactical purposes. The cavalry and velites were 
abolished. 

There were no changes in the junior commands, 
except that Caesar began to appoint legati of his own 
choosing to command separate legions in his army. 

3 . The PRINCIPATE. Out of the forces of the triumvirs 
Augustus established a standing legionary army of a size 
requisite for imperial defence and pacification. In 15 
B.c. the number of legions, each comprising some 5,000 
foot-soldiers and a mounted bodyguard 120 strong, was 
28, which, by the loss of 3 in a.d. 9, was reduced to 25. 
In the next two centuries additions were made and losses 
sustained, but the total did not exceed 30 (i.e. about 
1 50,000 men) till Septimius Severus raised 3 new legions. 
£^ch legion bore a number, which was not infrequently 
duplicated, and a title honorific to itself or its creator. 

The commander was a senatorial legatus, except in 
Eg>^t, where an equestrian pracfectus was employed. 
This latter practice was extended by Severus to his new 
legions, and Gallienus eliminated senators from the army. 

In the Julio-Claudian period the legions were enlisted 
mainly from Italy and Gallia Narbonensis. As citizen- 
ship ^came more widely extended the provinces pro- 
vided the greatest number of recruits, till in the late 
second century local recruiting became the rule. The 
period of service was fixed by Augustus first at 16 and 
then at 20 years sub aquila, with an additional 4 and 5 
years respectively sub vexillo. The Flavians abolished the 
veteran corps and made 25 years the total legionary 
service. The legionary received pay rising from 225 
denarii under Augustus to 750 under Caracalla, and on 
his discharge a pension from the aerarium militate. 

4. Constantine. Legions were now included both 
in the Field and Garrison armies. The units, compos^ 
entirely of foot-soldiers, were only 1,000 strong, and in 
status ranked below the cavalry vexillationes and picked 
auxiliary contingents of infantry. 

See also alaudab, centurio, cohors, legati, mani- 
PULUS, prabfectus, primipilus, sacramentum, bigna 

MIUTARIA, BTIPENDIUM, TRIBUNI MILITUM, VKXILLUM. 

E. Ritterling tnd W. Kubitschek. PW, i.v. 'Legio*; 

Parker. The Roman Legions (1928). A. von Domaizew»ki 
Rtungordnung dti romuchetx Heeres (190S). H. M, U. r. 


LEGis Acno, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 11. 2 . 

iPl PnBS (idAryts), a tribe mentioned, R lo. 428, 
21. 86, u allied with Troy and occupying Pedwus in the 

Troad. Later writers give them a wide distnbuuon. In 

Herodotua (i. 17O Carians ‘formerly called I^leges 
occupied the Islands and manned King Minos navy. 
Philip of Theangela (in Caria) says that Leleges wero to 
Cariiia aa helots to Spartans (Ath. 6. 
located Leleges as abongincs 
Acamania, Aetolia, Boeotia, wd 

2). Pauaaiiiaa (3. 1. 1) makes Lclex the first king of 
Laconia. Like the Pelasgi (q.v.) Aey scot to have ^em 
extenaively postulated as ‘abongines . 
date them with any particular archaeological 


LEMNOS, an island of the north-east Aegean. The 
lava from ita volcano (reputed to be the forge of Heph^- 
tus, but extinct in historical tunes) gave it high fertili^, 
and it grew considerable wheat crops. In the 
figures as a victualling centre for the Achaeans at Troy, 
but it is doubtful whether it had a Greek population 
before the sixth or fifth century. According to Herodotus 
(6. 137-40) its early inhabitants were 'Pelasgi ans , and an 
undeciphered inscription (IG xii. 8. i ; probably of the 
6th c.), which seems to have affinities with Etrus^, 
suggests a settlement of proto-Etruscans from Asia 
Minor. Lemnos received Athenian coloniste after its 
seizure by the younger Miltiadcs in his capacity as ruler 
of the Thracian Chersonese, c. 500 b.c. It was organized 
as an Athenian cleruchy c. 450, and after a brief period of 
Spartan domination (404-393) was recovered by Athens. 
From the time of Philip II of Macedon it passed occa- 
sionally into the possession of various Hellenistic dynasts, 
but it was again in Athenian hands from 307 to 295 and 
from 281 to 202. In 166 it was definitely attached to 
Athens by the Romans. M. C. 

LEMURIAg 9, II, 13 May, on which days apparently 
kinless and hungry ghosts, lemures (Wissowa's doubts, 
PW, s.v. 'Lemuria', col. 1932, that such a word originally 
existed seem unjustifiable), were supposed to prowl about 
the houses. Ovid (Fasti 5. 41911.) describes the ritual 
of feeding and getting rid of them, but his assertion 
(443) that they were addressed as manes patemi is in- 
credible. 

Sec Rose in Univ. of California Pubs, in CPhil. 1941, 80 ff., 
and AFTER-LIFE, para. 8. H. J. R. 

LENAEA) a Dionysiac festival celebrated in Athens on 
the 1 2th day of the month Gamelion (Jan.-Feb.), which 
in other Ionian calendars is called Lenaeon. The name is 
derived from Ativt), maenad. The official Athenian name, 
Acovvaia ra eVt Arjvaia), proves that it took place in this 
sanctuary, which is believed to have been situated west 
of the Acropolis. Very little is known of the rites. There 
was a procession and it is said that the dadouchos of 
Eleusis officiated in the Lenaean aycaves. The chief 
importance of the festival lies in the dramatic perform- 
ances ; it seems that originally comedy was preferred to 
tragedy. The attempt to connect with the Lenaea vase 
pictures, representing the mixing of the wine and 
(occasionally) a dance of Maenads, is to be rejected; they 
belong to the Anthesteria. 

M. P. NilMon, Studia de Dionymr attica (1900), 109 ff.; L. 
Deubner, Attische Feste, 123 ff. Much has been written on the so- 
called 'Lenftenvaacn’; the last paper by Deubner, JDAJ xlix 
(1934). I M. P. N. 

LENAEUS, PoMPEius, a learned freedman of Pom- 
pey’s, taught in Rome and, loyal to his patron's memory, 
attacked the character and style of Sallust who had 
described Pompey as 'oris probi, animo inuerecundo' 
(Suet. Gram. 15). He wrote also on pharmacolo^ (Pliny, 
HN 25.5). Della Corte, La poesia di Varrone ricostituita 
(193S)* 33p bases the spelling Lemus on manuscripts of 
the elder Pliny. J. W. D. 

LENTULUS (i), Lucius Cornelius, served under 
Scipio Africanus in Spain, where he remained from 
206 to 201 B.c. as aprivatus with proconsular imperium, 
which was constantly prolonged, despite his election as 
curule aedile for 205. He claimed a triumph in defiance 
of precedent, but received an ovatio. He served in north 
Italy as consul (199) and proconsul (198)* In 196 he 
was sent on an ineffective diplomatic mission to Antiochus 
III to mediate on behalf of Egypt H. H, S. 

LENTULUS (2), Publius Cornelius, legate in Greece 
(172-171 B.C.), curule aedile (169), envoy to Perseus after 
Pydna* became praetor in x66 or 165* z^organizing the 
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ager Campanus, and consul suffectus in 162. In 156 he 
negotiated with the kings of Asia Minor. Princeps 
senatus from 125, he opposed C. Gracchus. 

Livy 42. 37 and 47; 45- 4: Granius Licinianua 28, p. 9; Cicero 
Leg. Agr. 2. 30. 82; Polyb. 32. 16. A. H. McD. 

LENTULUS (3) CLODIANUS, Gnaeus Cornelius, 
cos. 72 B.c. with L. Gellius Poplicola, legitimized grants 
of citizenship made by Pompey. In the war against 
Spartacus he was defeated more than once. Censor w’ith 
Poplicola in 70, he ejected from the Senate sixty-four 
members. He was Pompey ’a legate against the pirates 
(67) and supported the Lex Manilla (66). 

F. MQnzer, PW iv. 1380. A. M. 

LENTULUS (4) SURA, Publius Cornelius, was 
expelled from the Senate shortly after his consulate 
(71 B.C.), but was elected to a second praetorship in 63. 
His personal ambition led him to join the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and after the latter’s flight from Rome he 
became the ringleader in the city. His overtures to some 
Gallic envoys who played him false provided Cicero 
with documentary proof of his guilt. He w^as arrested with 
four of his associates (3 Dec. 63) and was compelled to 
lay down his office. Two days later, after a historic 
debate in the Senate, the five prisoners were strangled on 
Cicero’s orders. 

J. M. C. 

LENTULUS (5) SPINTHER, Publius Cornelius, an 
agreeable aristocrat, lavish in his aedilcship (63 B.c.) and 
praetorship (60), who was active as consul (57) in 
promoting Cicero’s recall. Next year Cicero vainly tried 
to preserve for Spinther as governor of Cilicia the right, 
procured during his consulate, of restoring Ptolemy 
Auletes. Before leaving Cilicia in 53 Spinther was saluted 
impcrator, and he triumphed in 5 1 . In 49 he fled from 
Asculum before Caesar’s advance, and surrendered at 
Corfinium with Domitius ; he abused Caesar’s clemency 
and w as executed after Pharsalus. 

G. E. F. C. 

I^NTULUS (6) MARCELLINUS, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius, was patronus of the Sicilians against Verres (70 B.c.) 
and legate of Pompey (67). In 61 he opposed Clodius. 
In 60 he was praetor and then governor of Syria; in 57 
he supported the restoration of Cicero’s property. As 
consul (56) he opposed the triumvirs and prevented a 
war for the restoration of Ptolemy XI Auletes. 

F. Milnzer, PW iv. 1389. A. M. 

LENTULUS (7) CRUS, Lucius Cornelius, consul 
49 B.C., and a determined advocate of civil war. Later in 
49 he administered Asia, and thence brought two legions 
to Dyrrhachium; after Pharsalus he fled to Egypt, and 
arrived to meet his death the day after Pompey’s. It is 
possible (though see baldus (2)) that, after fighting against 
Sertorius, Lentulus gave Balbus Roman citizenship and 
his name Cornelius ; in any case they were close friends, 
and Balbus persistently begged Lentulus to keep the 
peace. But Lentulus, according to Caesar, was made 
desperate by debt; and all authors, including Cicero, 
whom he had befriended in 58 and 49, describe him as 
lazy, luxurious, and pretentious. 

Cicei Alt. 6. 1. 23; 8. 9. 4; II. 6. 6; Fam, 8. 4. t; Bruiut, 268; 
Caesar, DCiv. i. 4. z; 3. 96. i ; Velleius, 2. 49. 3, 51. 3. 

G. E. F. C. 

LENTULUS (8), Gnaeus Cornelius. A Lentulus of 
this name, either the consul of 18 B.c. or the consul of 
1 4 B.c. (probably the latter), operated at an unknown date 
against Sarmatians and Dacians. One or other of them 
was accused in A.D. 24 of conspiracy against Tiberius, 
hut he was not prosecuted, and died in 25. 

PIR*, C 1378^9; R* Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), 400. 

A. M. 


LENTULUS (9) GAETULICUS, Gnaeus Cornelius, 
was consul in a.d. 26 and legate of Upper Germany, 
possibly in succession to his brother, in 30-9. As a lax 
disciplinarian he was popular with his own army and also 
with the Lower German legions, commanded by L. 
Apronius, his father-in-law. An attempt to indict him 
in 34 as an associate of Sejanus failed. In 39 he appears to 
have led a conspiracy by which the Emperor Gaius was to 
be murdered at Moguntiacum. Gaius was forewarned of 
the plot and Gaetulicus was executed. He was an erotic 
poet, regarded by Martial (i praef.) as one of his models. 
Nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology may be by him. 

Bachr. FPR, p. 361. J. P. B. 

LEOCHARES, sculptor, probably Athenian. Pliny 
places floruit in 372 B.c., but Leochares is mentioned 
in a letter of Plato written after 366 as ‘young and good*. 
Selected works: dated, (1) Isocrates, dedicated by Timo- 
theus presumably before his banishment in 356 (the 
surviving bust (Winter, KB 317. 5) derives from a later 
statue). (2) Signature from the Acropolis, about 350. 

(3) West side of Mausoleum, after 351. Slabs 1020, 1021 
of the Amazonomachy (Winter, KB 304. 2) with tall, 
slim^ dramatic figures are probably by Leochares. 

(4) Gold and ivory group of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Olympias, and Eiirydice in the Philippeum at Olympia, 
dedicated after Chacronea, 338. (5) (with Lysippus, 
q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, bronze, after 321. Undated, 
(6) Ganymede. Pliny’s description of tJic eagle ‘parcen- 
tem unguibus etiam per uestem puero’ fits the marble 
group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 299. i), which must 
therefore be the basis of attribution to Leochares. 
Attributed, (7) Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican (Winter, 
KB 299. 2-4), Roman adaptation of fourth-century 
original (Leochares made an Apollo in Athens). (8) 
Artemis of Versailles (Winter, KB 312. 3). (9) Hypnos 
(W’inter, KB 299. 6). Nos. 3, b-<) are all theatrical com- 
positions of tall, slim figures. 

Overbeck, 508. ii77“8, 1301-16, 1491; F. Winter, 1892, 

164; P. Woltera and J. Sieveking, >909i t). Deiibnrr, 

Uellenistische Apollogestalten, 46. T. B. L W. 

LEON (i) of Byzantium, prominent as one of the leaders 
of his city who claimed Athenian support against Philip 
of Macedon. He conducted the successful resistance to 
Philip’s siege, 339 b.c., but when the city later made 
terms Philip secured his death. If he died c- 338 various 
historical works on Philip, the Sacred War, and Alexander 
should probably be assigned to a later Leon. 

PHG ii. 329. G. L. B. 

LEON (2) of Pella (? late 4th c. B.c.), wrote a book on the 
Egyptian gods, in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, in which the gods arc repre- 
sented as in origin human kings, the discoverers of 
agriculture and other means of human subsistence. 

FHG u. 331-2; PW xii. 2. 2012-14. 

LEONIDAS (i), king of Sparta, succeeded his elder 
brother Cleomcnes (whose daughter Gorgo he married) 
c. 487 B.c. In 480 he was commissioned to hold Thermo- 
pylae with 4,000 Peloponnesians and contingents from 
Thebes and central Greece, apparently as a vanguard of 
the entire Peloponnesian levy. He held the main pass for 
two days, but his Phocian allies fled l>eforc a Persian 
corps advancing by the mountain path of Anopaea and 
allowed Leonidas to be outflanked. The other Greek 
forces dispersed, but Leonidas and 300 companions re- 
mained to cover the retreat of the fleet from Artemisium 
and, after inflicting heavy losses, fell fighting. Forty 
years later Leonidas* body, which Xerxes is alleged to 
have maltreated, was buried at Sparta. Simonides* 
epigram and threnos inaugurated a long series of eulogies 
on the heroes of Thermopylae. 

Ch. Lcnschau, PW, §.v.; G. Dc Sanctis, Riv. fii 1925, 122 ff.; 
F, Milincr, Klio 1935, 228-41. p. T, 
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LEONIDAS (2) of Tarentum, one of the greatest Greek 
epigrammatists, led a poor wandering life in the early 
third century B.c. The Anthology contains about a 
hundred of his epigrams, three-quarters of which are 
dedicatory poems or epitaphs, usually artificial — e.g. 
epitaphs on a drunkard, on a diver half-eaten by sharks. 
There are no real love-poems, no convivial poems. 
Almost all his poetry deals with the life of the very poor, 
among whom he reckons himself (Anth. Pal. 7. 302, 
736); nevertheless it is highly elaborate, full of grand 
compound words and odd technical terms, and the flow 
of the sentences within the verse is mannered and rhetor- 
ical. This contrast may be decadent, but it is fascinating. 
L. took many themes and patterns from his predecessors, 
but enlarged and enriched them all. The Romans greatly 
admired him, he was imitated by Propertius (3. 7. 7) and 
Virgil {Ed, 7. 29), and all later epigrammatists use some 
of his devices. 

J. GcfFcken, Jahrb. f. Philol. suppl. xxiii (1896), in fundamental; 

B, Hansen, de L. Tatenlino (1014); E. Bevan, Poems of L. translated 

(1931). G.H. 

LEONIDAS (3) of Alexandria, an astrologer who turned 
poet and w'as patronized by Nero, Vespasian, and Domi- 
tian. Ilis datable poems fall between a.d. 55 and 85. 
There are over forty of them in the Anthology — thirty 
being isopscpfia^ so composed that the letters in each 
couplet, if read as numbers (a — 1,^ = 2, etc.), make 
the same sum. Roth these and his other epigrams are 
negligible except for the ingenuity characteristic of what 
Juvenal calls ‘the hungry Greekling'. 

K. RttdinRcr, Rh. Mus. 1903; P. Pcrclrizct, Rev. Grec. 1904; 

C. Cichoiius, Ram. Stud. c. viii. 12 (1922). G. H. 

LEONNATUS {c. 358-322 b.c.), a Macedonian noble 
related to the royal house, accompanied Alexander to 
Asia, became one of his personal ‘Bodyguard* in 332 
and (after 328) a prominent general, distinguishing him- 
self in an independent command on the return from 
India. As satrap of Hellcspontine Phrygia (323) he 
reinforced Antipater in the Lamian War; but he was 
defeated and killed in Thessaly by the Greek insurgents. 
His character lacked moderation and stability, and he 
would probably have fared badly against cooler heads 
in the age of the ‘Successors*. 

Berve, /Ilexandrrreich, no. 466. G. T. G. 

LEONTIADES, Theban oligarch. After surrendering 
the Cadmea to Phoebidas in the midst of peace (382 B.c.), 
he caused the Spartans to execute the democratic leader 
Ismenias. At the liberation of I'hebes in 379, he was 
killed immediately. 

Xcn. Hell, bk, s; Diod. bk. 15; Plut. Pel. V. E. 


LEONTINI was founded by Naxos in fertile Sicel 
territory in eastern Sicily (729 b.c.). Although at first 
independent and prosperous, Lcontini in the fifth cen- 
tury became subject, first to Gela, but soon to Syracuse, 
traditional enemy of the Chalcidian cities. It remained 
under Syracusan domination except for occasional inter- 
ludes until Hieron’s death(2i6). Provoked by an incident 
here, the Romans attacked Syracuse (215) and made 
Leontini a civitas censoria which later suffered in the 
Servile War (104: hence Cicero’s exaggerated description 
^tnisera ciuitas atque inonis'). Lcontini was traditionally 
the abode of Homer’s Lacstrygones, the place where 
wheat first, grew, the realm of Panactius (Sicily’s earliest 
tyrant), and the birthplace of Gorgias the sophist. 
Saracens finally destroyed it (a.d. 848). 

Polyb. 7. 6 (excellent description); Strabo 6. 272 f.; Thuc. bk. 6; 
Diod. bki, 11-23; Cic. Verrirtes. J. IWrard, Btbhogr. 

59. 


LEOSTHENES (d. 322 b.c.). an Athenian, perhaps 
general at Athens in 324”323, having probaWy served ^ 
captain of mercenaries in Asia previously ( I am, UAsi 


455)* With acute political insight he organized the 
return and maintenance at Taenarum of mercenaries 
disbanded by Alexander’s satraps (324); he negotiated 
secretly with Athens and (later) Aetolia for their em- 
ployment in an anti -Macedonian war. The Lamian War 
(323-322) was his opportunity. He commanded the 
Greek army and inspired its devotion, and his death at 
the siege of Lamia was a heavy blow to the Greek cause. 

Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 471. G, T. G. 

LEOTYCHIDES, king of Sparta c. 545-469 b.c., 
succeeded the exiled Demaratus (c. 491 b.c.) with aid of 
Cleomenea I (q.v.). In the Aeginetan War he apparently 
secured the granting of a truce to Athens and delivery 
of hostages by Aegina. In 479, as commander-in-chief 
of the allied fleet, he fomented the revolt of Chios and 
Samos, and decisively defeated the Persians in a land 
and sea battle at Mycale. He led another combined Greek 
force on a punitive expedition against the medizing 
aristocracies in Thessaly (c. 477). He took Pagasae and 
perhaps Pherae, but failed to capture Larissa. He was 
tried at Sparta on a charge of bribery (probably c. 476), 
but he escaped condemnation by retiring to Tegea. An 
earlier namesake (with whom Leotychides has often been 
confused) subdued Messenia in the Second Messenian 
War (see messenia). 

K. J. Bcloch, Griech. Gesch} (1912 ff.), i, pt. 2, 179 ff.; ii, pt. 2, 
190 ff.; J. Johnson, Hrrmuthma 1931; J. Kroymann, Sparta und 
Messenien, 3 ff. (1937); L. R. Shero, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1938, 
516 ff. P. 'T. 

LEPIDUS (i), Marcus Aemilius, the censor of 179 b.c., 
appears first on the embassy to Greece, Syria, and Egypt 
in 200, delivering the Roman ultimatum to Philip V. 
Curule aedile (193), praetor in Sicily (191), he became 
consul (187), constructing the Via Aemilia, and as 
triumvir (183) founded Mutina and Parma. Pontifex 
Maximus (180) and censor (179) with M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, he reformed the Comitia Centuriata and carried 
out a large building programme, including the Basilica 
Aemilia. Consul again (175) in Liguria, he was decemvir 
for land settlement there (173). From his censorship 
to his death in 152 he was princeps senatus. Well-bom 
and handsome, combining liberal culture with observance 
of tradition, he was pre-eminent in the Senate, and his 
name marks the pacification of Cispadane Gaul. 

Polyb. 16. 34; Livy 31. 18; 38. 42 ff.; 39. 2; 40. 45-6, 51-2. 
F. Mtinzer, Rdm. Adelsparteien und AJelsfatnUien (1920), 170; De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 1, boo; H. MattinRly, Roman Coins (1928), 
7b; A. H. McDonald and r. W. Walbank, JRS 1937, 192, T95; 
A. II. McDonald, 1938» 162, A. H. McD. 

LEPIDUS (2), Marcus Aemilius, elected consul for 
78 B.c. with the young Pompey’s assistance, despite the 
opposition of Sulla, sought while Sulla yet lived to revive 
the populates. He proposed the restoration of confiscated 
lands, recall of exiles, and eventually the restoration of 
tribunician authority. Raising an army in Cisalpine Gaul, 
whose resources he was the first to realize, he marched on 
Rome to enforce his programme and obtain a second 
consulship, but was driven out of Italy by the proconsul 
Catulus with the help of Pompey and the S.O. ultimum 
to Sardinia, where he died. His supporters joined 
Sertorius in Spain, but were later pardoned. 

Rice Holmes, Roman Republic i. 363-9. See also under sulla. 

A. N. S.-W. 

LEPIDUS (3), Marcus Aemilius, the Triumvir, son of 
(2), was praetor urbanus in 49 B.c,, governor of Hither 
Spain in 48, consul in 46, and Caesar’s magister equitum 
in 45 and 44. He supported Antony after the murder of 
Caesar, but shortly left Rome for Gallia Narbonensis 
and Hither Spain. In the War of Mutina he eventually 
joined Antony, took part in the conference near Bononia, 
and was appointed Triumvir with Antony and Octavian, 
receiving the additional province of Fuller Spain. In 
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42 (consul II) he remained in charge of Italy. After 
Philippi he was deprived of his provinces by his col- 
leagues, who contemplated ousting him from the Trium- 
virate on the allegation of intrigues with Sextus Pompeius, 
but he supported Octavian in the Perusine War and was 
given Africa and Numidia. He played an independent 
part in the campaign of 36 against Sextus Pompeius, and 
laid claim to Sicily, but Octavian won over his army and 
compelled him to retire into private life. He was Pontifex 
Maximus from 44 till his death in 13 (or 12) B.c. 

Lepidus lacked the character and energy to use the 
opportunities which high birth and Caesar’s favour 
placed in his way. His wife was Junia, sister of Brutus. 

Ancient sources: Cicero, Letters and Philippics \ Velleius, bk. 2; 
Plutarch, Caesar and Antony, Appian, BCiv. bks. 2-5; Dio Cassius, 
bks. 41-^0 and 54. Modem literature : F. Bragf^emann, DeM. Aem. 
Lepiai P'ua, Diss. MQnster (1889); Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms 
i. 9-17. G. W. R. 

LEPIDUS (4), Marcus Aemiuus, son of the Triumvir 
(3) and Junia (sister of Brutus). In 30 b.c. (less probably 
31) he conspired to assassinate Octavian but was detected 
by Maecenas and executed. His wife Servilia committed 
suicide. 

Velleius 2, 88; Appian, BCiv. 4. 50. Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms i. 17. G. W. R. 

LEPIDUS (5), Marcus Aemiuus, consul in a.d. 6 and 
son of L. Aemilius Lepidus Pauli us, was legate of 
Tiberius in the war against the Dalmatians (9). In 14 he 
governed Hispania Citerior, in 21 Asia. He was father of 
Aemilia Lepida, wife of Drusus, Germanicus* son. 
Augustus probably described him as 'capax imperii, sed 
aspemans’ (I'ac. Ann. i. 13). 

Rohden, PW i. 562; PUP, A 369; R. Syme, The Roman Revolu- 
tion (1939), 433 n. 4. A. M. 

LEPIDUS (6), Manius Aemiuus, consul a.d. ii, was a 
friend of Augustus and Tiberius, and was celebrated by 
Tacitus for his dignity. In 21 he declined the procon- 
sulate of Africa, and in 26 he accepted that of Asia. He 
died in 33. 

Rohden, PW i. A 363. 

LEPTIS (or LEPCIS) MAGNA, an African port, 
easternmost of the Three Cities of T ripolitania. Sidonian 
sailors founded Lebqi about the sixth century B.c. in 
rich agricultural country. It traded in goods brought 
from the Fezzan through Garamantian territory, and 
exported com and oil. The Lep titans were usually on 
bad terms with their Tyrian neighbours at Oea (q.v.); 
as late as a.d. 70 Oea combined with the Garamantes to 
attack its rival. Septimius Severus beautified Leptis, his 
native city, with ornate public buildings. It was very 
prosperous in the third century, but was sacked by 
raiding tribes from the Fezzan in the fourth. Refortified 
by the Byzantines, it was soon destroyed by Berbers. 

The ruins of Leptis Magna are the most extensive and 
imposing in Roman Africa. They include a hippodrome 
with seating for 50,000, the harbour, baths, palaestra, 
forum, theatre, amphitheatre, and Septimius* arcus 
quadrifons, 

P. RomanelU, Leptis Magna (1925); R. Bartoccini, Le Terme di 
Ltpeis (1929); S. Aurigemma, / Afoxoici di Zliten (1926). W. N. W. 

LESBIAN, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

LESBONAX of Mytilene (znd c. A.D.), sophist, author 
of probably the earliest collection of love-letters extant, 
and of three declamations (imaginary addresses to 5th-c. 
Athenians) embodying reminiscences of Thucydides and 
written in spirited and figurative style (Norden, Ant. 
Kunstpr. i. 390). J. W. H. A 

LESBOS, the largest of the islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor, lying athwart the entrance to the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, roughly triangular in shape, but with two 


landlocked bays cutting deep into the hills on the southern 
side. The fertile soil and mild climate supported five 
cities: Mytilene (overshadowing but never completely 
dominating her neighbours), Methymna, Eresus, Antissa, 
and Pyrrha, The Aeolian immigrants, who formed the 
chief element in the population, turned to the sea, as 
well as to agriculture, for a livelihood, as their secondary 
colonization and their participation in founding the 
Hellenium at Naucratis show. This widening of horizons 
must have helped to stimulate the intense intellectual 
and cultural life among the aristocratic classes during 
the Golden Age of the late seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies B.C., represented by the poets Arion, Sappho, and 
Alcaeus, and the statesman Pittacus. Lesbos later had a 
distinguished philosophical tradition : Theophrastus 
came from Eresus, and in the fourth century Aristotle 
and Epicurus, in the first century Cratippus, resided for 
a time on the island. 

Longua, Daphnis and CMoe (a vivid picture of life on Lesbos in 
the third century a.d.). L. BOrchner, PW, s.v. 'Lesbos*. 

D. E. W. W. 

LESCHES of Mytilene (Pyth c. B.c.), epic poet, to whom 
the Ilias Parva is almost universally attributed. See 
AGON HOMERI ET HESIODI and EPIC CYCLE. 

EGF, pp. 3, 36-48. 

LETO (ArjTco, Lat. LATONA), a Titaness, daughter of 
Coeus and Phoebe, 'gentle to men and to ^e deathless 
gods* (Hesiod, Theog. 404 ff.). She is one of the few 
Titans who have a cult in historical times, although 
generally it is together with her children (sec Sauer in 
Roscher's Lexikon ii. 1966 ff.), and some of her temples 
had pious legends connected with them, see Semos of 
Delos in Athenaeus, 6x4 a (the LetoSn on Delos), 
Nicander in Ant. Lib. 17, cf. Leucippus (the Letodn 
at Phaestus). The etymology of her name is quite 
obscure, though Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff (cf. apollo) 
would connect it with Lycian lada, 'woman* (Apollo 
(Oxford, 1908), p. 31). It is almost certainly not Greek. 
(For her cult in Lycia, cf. W. II. Buckler, Iv (1935), 
78; in Phrygia, L. Robert, Villes d'Asie mineure (1935), 
128.) But her chief importance is as mother of Apollo 
and Artemis (qq.v.), Homer (//. 24. 605 ff.) and Hesiod 
(Theog. 918-20) merely say she bore them and give no 
details ; we may conjecture that many famous shrines of 
one or both deities claimed to be the birthplace, but for 
some reason, perhaps not unconnected with the great 
'Homeric* hymn to the Delian Apollo, Delos imposed 
its claims on nearly the whole Greek world, other legends, 
as those of Tegyra in Boeotia (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 16), 
Zoster in Attica (Semos in Steph. Byz. p. 61 1, 5 Meineke, 
cf. Paus. I. 31. i), and even Delphi (Naevius in Macrob. 
Sat. 6. 5. 8), fading into obscurity. 

According to the Hymn Leto was delivered of Apollo 
(but not Artemis, 16) 'leaning against Cynthus* moun- 
tain* in Delos (26; her gigantic size needed this huge 
prop), for none of the other islands dared to let so terrible 
a god be bom in it, and even Delos was afraid till reas- 
sured by an oath of Leto (83 ff.) that Apollo would make 
his temple there. But Leto was in labour nine days and 
nights, because Hera would not let Eileithyia go to her 
(97 ff.) till the other goddesses sent her word and pro- 
mised her a great fee; she then came without Hera’s 
knowledge or ^consent and Leto was delivered. Calli- 
machus in his fourth Hymn follows a somewhat different 
account; Hera forbade any land to afford Leto refuge 
and set Ares and Iris to see that they did not, but at li»t 
Delos ventured to disobey (202 f.), and was forgiven 
because she was once the nymph Asteria (q.v.). A later 
story (Hyginus, Fab. 160, 3) makes Poseidon overreach 
Hera; the waves were washing over Delos, therefore it 
was not land. 

A curious legend is preserved by Aristotle (Hist 
580*15 ff.). Leto, as mother of the 'wolf-god* (cf. 
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APOLLO), took the fonn of a ahe-wolf to deceive Hera, 
and Bo journeyed from the Hyperborean country to 
Delos in twelve days. Therefore there are but twelve days 
of the year in which she-wolvea bring forth. 

BeaideR the literature cited in the text see the art. *Leto’ in PW 
and the handbooka of mythology. H. J. R. 


LETTERS (Greek). We may distinguish four kinds of 
letter: 

(i) Purely personal communications, almost exclu- 
sively represented by papyri. These are valuable as 
evidence both of the language commonly spoken and 
written in Hellenistic and later ages and of contem- 
porary social and economic conditions. 

(z) Letters written by, or attributed to, persons of 
note, statesmen, orators, philosophers, etc., which have 
survived because they possessed an interest not confined to 
their actual addressees. Few are even doubtfully genuine. 
The spurious letters are sometimes real forgeries ; more 
often they are school exercises or inventions intended to 
illustrate the characters of famous men. The deliberate 
forgeries belong mostly to the last two centuries b.c., and 
may have been partly due, as Galen asserts of literary 
forgeries in general, to the eagerness of the Attalids and 
Ptolemies to acquire, and pay for, additions to their 
libraries. The second sort is chiefly the product of the 
age loo D.c.-A.D. 200; amongst the oldest are those of 
Anarcharsis (which imposed on Cicero), Hippocrates, 
and Diogenes the Cynic. The famous letters of Phalaris, 
exposed by Bentley, may be as late as fifth century A.D. 

The most important surviving collections are those of 
Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes: some at least of 
these — in the case of Plato the majority — have strong 
claims to authenticity. Many of them are ‘open’ letters: 
this is probably true of all Isocrates’ letters (in v he 
speaks explicitly of ‘readers’, though the actual addressee 
is Alexander) ; the largest and most important of Plato’s 
(vii and viii), sent to the friends of Dion, are in the main 
a defence urbi et orhi of his participation in Syracusan 
politics; on the other hand, vi and xiii are real private 
letters of first-rate interest. Of the six letters of Demo- 
sthenes all except v belong to liis exile (324-323 B.c.); 
the two longest (ii and iii) have the best claim to authen- 
ticity. Each letter in such collections must be judged 
separately, for a genuine nucleus may attract spurious 
accretions. 

The practice of collecting letters is specially charac- 
teristic of the philosophical schools; those of Aristotle 
were much admired in antiquity, but they cannot have 
included the six printed in Hercher. We know also of 
collections by Theophrastus, Epicurus, Arcesilaus, and 
Cameades. Of genuine letters in later antiquity the 
diost important are those of Julian and Libanius. 

(3) The letter as a medium of philosophic or scientific 
exposition, or of literary criticism: e.g. the three long 
letters of Epicurus, and the three 'literary* letters of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The practice may have 
originated in the schools of philosophy, when the head 
wished to instruct absent pupils. The long ‘hortatory’ 
letters of Isocrates ( Or. 2 and 3) belong, at least from one 
point of view, to this type. Writers adopting this form 
for scientific exposition include Archimedes and Erato- 


sthenes. 

(4) ‘Imaginative’ letters, designed to entertain readers 
by recreating the lives and manners of real or imaginaiy 
peraons of a bygone age. The master of this style is 
Alciphron (end of 2nd c. a.d.) ; it owes much to the New 
Comedy, and is the germ of the historical novel, and of 
such works as Richardson’s Pamela and Clarissa. 

R. Bentley. A Ditfertation upon the Epistla of Phalaris (1699); F. 
BIim Dio Attische Beredsamkett^ (1887^98), pt. 111, 439-55 (Dejno- 
J Hsrward, The Platomc Ef^tles (1932); R. Hercher, 
Graed (1873; new edition in prepantion by J, 
fyKS#C?jTb. Ora«^ S.23^5^ (j.o. 

NovotnY Plaioms Eptstulae (1930); K. ^nicher, 
•ufnS;!; ^dentin Rose. Aristotelts tragmenia (Teubner, 


1886), 4ix-^i; J. Sykutris, 'Epistolonaphie* end *Sokretikerbriefe' 
in PW I Die Brxtfe ae$ Sokrates und aer Sokratiker (1933): F. Subc- 
mihl, Gucht griech. Litt. Alex. (189a), ii. 579-601; v, Weichert, 
Introd. to Demetriua Tviroi eniaroMKol (Teubner, 1910); U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Unechte Bri^e in Hermes xxxiii (1898). 
495 ff. R. H. 

LETTERS (Latin). Letter-writing was, next to Satire, 
Rome’s most distinctive legacy to the world’s litera- 
ture. In the self-contained communities of independent 
Greece there was comparatively little need or scope for 
correspondence; but as Rome became the hub of the 
Mediterranean world written communication gained in 
importance. Landowners visiting their estates in Italy, 
senators on military or administrative service in the pro- 
vinces, merchants and tax-farmers, students and exiles, 
all needed to be kept in touch with the capital, and every 
traveller went laden with letters he had been asked to 
deliver, often in return for letters of introduction to 
influential persons (epistulae commendaticiae), such as are 
found among Cicero’s extant correspondence (Fam. 13). 
Men of wealth and position in Cicero’s time had among 
their slaves couriers {tabellarii) who could cover fifty 
Roman miles a day, and the companies of tax-farmers 
had their own postal service (publicanontm tabellarii). 
Later Augustus, in order to maintain close contact with 
his provincial governors, instituted a system of post- 
couriers along the main routes of the Empire, but there 
was still no organized postal system for private corre- 
spondence. 

2. Letters were normally written with a reed pen (cuZa- 
mus) and ink {atramentum) on papyrus {charta). Pages 
were pasted together, as in the case of books, to form a 
roll which was tied with thread and sealed. Notes written 
off-hand to persons at no great distance were sometimes 
scratched with a stilus on wax-covered folding tablets 
(codicilli) ; the recipient could erase the message and use 
the same tablets for his reply (Cic. Fam. 6. 18. i ; Plin. 
Ep. 6. 16. 8). To Atticus, his most intimate friend, Cicero 
generally wrote in his own hand ('suo chirographo’) 
unless for some special reason (Att. 2. 23. 1, 8. 13. i); 
but it was usual for persons of rank to employ an ama- 
nuensis [librarius or servus ab epistulis). Cicero’s secretary, 
Tiro, appears to have kept copies of letters dictated to 
him (Fam, 7. 25. i), and to have pasted together in rolls 
(volumina) those which Cicero thought best worth 
keeping. It is no doubt to this practice that we owe the 
preservation of Cicero’s Epistulae ad FamiliareSj though 
his intention, expressed in 44 B.C. (Att. 16. 5. 5), of 
revising and publishing a selection of letters remained 
unfulfilled. His letters to Atticus and to his brother 
Quintus were preserved by their recipients, and the 
former probably remained unpublished for a century 
after his death (see cicero). 

3, Cicero himself (Fam. 2. 4) classified letters under 
three heads, news-letter, ‘genua familiare et iocosum’, 
and ‘genus seuerum et graue*. To the first of these cate- 
gories belong his letters to Atticus, which, more than 
any other document of antiquity, show history in the 
making, and discuss with absolute frankness all that is 
in the writer’s mind ; also the vivid and somewhat cynical 
letters of M. Caeliua Rufus, seventeen of which are pre- 
served (Fam. 8). The second type is well represented by 
Cicero's letters to C. Trebatius Testa, M. Fadius Gallus, 
and L. Papiriua Paetus (Fam. 7. 6-27, 9. 15-26) ; the third 
perhaps best of all by the letter of condolence addressed to 
Cicero, on the death of his daughter TuUia, by Sulpicius 
Rufus (Fam. 4. 5). This last, together with such letters 
as those in which Cicero asks the historian Lucceiua to 
immortalize his consulship (Fam. 5. 12), or expresses his 
distaste for the Ludi exhibited by Pompey in 55 B.c. 
(Fam. 7. 1), may be taken as representing the type of 
letter which was to serve as a model for the younger 
Pliny. Close on a hundred letters from other corre- 
spondents are preserved along with Cicero’s; of dieae 
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perhaps the most distinctive in character and style are 
those of Q. Metellus Celer {Fam. 5.1), M. Cato (Fam, 
*5- 5)1 M. Antonius (Att. 10. 8 a), P. Vatinius (Fam. 5. 
9-10), C. Asinius Pollio (Fam. 10. 31-3), and C. Matius 
(Fam. II. 28), and the letter in which Cicero’s son, writ- 
ing to Tiro, gives a glimpse of student life at Athens 
(Fam. 16. 21). 

4. The correspondence of Augustus was extant in the 
time of Suetonius (Aug. 71, 76; Claud. 4, etc.), and 
Macrobius (Sat. i. 24. ii) quotes a letter of Virgil, But 
the Augustan age has left us only the verse epistles of 
Horace and Ovid, and from the Claudian and Flavian 
dynasties we possess only the Epistulae Morales of the 
younger Seneca (q.v.). With these authors the epistolary 
form is a mere literary convention, and although Seneca 
was undoubtedly influenced by the recently published 
Epistulae ad Atticum, his letters to Lucilius arc essentially 
ihe ramblings of a philosopher; their ancestry should be 
sought rather in the epistles of Epicurus. 

5. That life under the Empire afforded neither the 
material nor the freedom of expression for letter-writing 
in the true Ciceronian tradition is evident even when we 
come to the second great collection of Latin letters, 
published under the liberal rule of Trajan. The letters 
of Pliny the Younger (q.v.) resemble Cicero’s in tliat 
they cover a wide range of topics and reflect the life, 
interests, and personality of their author; but they do so 
deliberately and selectively. I’heir writing belongs, not 
to the urgent business of living, but to the tranquil 
detachment of literature. The tenth book, consisting of 
letters exchanged between a responsible official and his 
emperor, stands alone as representing the practical side 
of Pliny’s activities. Certain of Statius* Silvae are 
poetical epistles. 

6 . The correspondence of Fronto (q.v.) with Marcus 
Aurelius and others owes nothing to the literary tradition 
of Seneca or Pliny. Much of its subject-matter is purely 
academic, but the affectionate exchanges of gossip between 
master and pupil have something of the unselfconscious 
intimacy of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and their style 
and diction, quaintly compounded of colloquialism and 
pedantry, add both to their interest and to their charm. 

7. The literary epistle reappears in the fourth century 
with Symmachus, last of the pagan prose-writers, and 
Ausonius, first of the Christian poets, some of whose 
Epistles are in prose. In a long list of letter-writers 
extending through the two following centuries the out- 
standing names are those of Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus of 
Nola, Augustine, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Cassiodorus. 

Cf. H. Peter, Der Brief in d. r 6 m. Lit. (1901). R, G. C. L. 

LEUGAS, an island of the Ionian Sea, opposite the 
coast of Acamania. It derived its name from the white 
limestone cliffs on its west coast. Its south-west pro- 
montory, C. Leucatas, has a sheer drop of 2,000 ft.; 
suspected criminals were hurled from it, and if they 
survived the ordeal were rescued in boats (Strabo 10. 
452). The shallow waters between its north-east coast 
and the mainland were liable to be closed to navigation 
by the formation of a sand-bar. The early Corinthian 
colonists cut through this spit (Strabo, ibid.), but in the 
fifth century ships had to be hauled across it (Thuc. 
3. 81, 4. 8). Leucas was occupied by Corinthian settlers 
under the tyrant Cypselus. In the Persian Wars it 
furnished contingents to the Greek fleet at Sal amis and 
to the army at Plataea, and it gave active assistance to 
Corinth in the Peloponnesian War. After a brief alliance 
with Athens against Philip of Macedon it passed into the 
hands of various Hellenistic rulers (Cassander, Agatho- 
cles, Pyrrhus), but c. 250 it joined the Acamanian League, 
of which it became the capital. The Romans besieged 
and captured it in 197; in 167 they detached it from 
Acamania and constituted it a free city. 

BOrchner and 'MauU, PWt t.v. Leukas’. M. C. 


LEUCE COME (Aeu/erj Ktofiri, ‘White Village’), on the 
Red Sea, probably Sherm Wehj^ possibly El Hour a. Naba- 
taean Arabs here received in sm^l ships Eastern wares for 
Petra and the West. A due (25 per cent. ; Peripl. M. Ruhr, 
19) was levied there (perhaps under Roman control : in 25 
B.c. Aelius Gallus, on an expedition to S. Arabia, landed 
there). It seems to have declined after Nabataea became a 
Roman province (a.d. 106). It may be Ptolemy’s Avapa. 

Strabo, 16. 780-1; Peripl, M. Ruhr. 19; Pint. Ant. 51; CoBxnaa 
2. 143; Warmington, Indian Com 7 nercef 16, 334-5. E. H- W. 

LEUCIPPUS, 'person who keeps white horses’, hence 
‘rich man, noble’. Name of fifteen mythological charac- 
ters, see Stoll in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v., but especially 

(1) father of Hilaeira and Phoebe, cf. dio.scuri; (2) a 
young Cretan, turned from a girl into a boy by a miracle 
of Leto (Anton. Lib. 17). 

LEUCIPPUS (3) (fl. c. 440 B.c,), originator and joint 
author with Democritus (q.v.) of the Atomic theory, a 
native of Miletus (not Elea or Abdera, as suggested ap. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 30). He may have visited Elea after 450: 
he is associated with Pamienides in philosophy in spite 
of their views appearing to be directly opposed C^Pheo- 
phrastus ap. Simpl. in Phys. 28. 4), and he ‘heard’ Zeno 
(D.L. ibid.). There is no evidence that he visited Abdera 
or settled there. His existence was denied by Epicurus 
(ap. D.L. 10. 13), but the authority of Aristotle, who 
mentions him repeatedly, should dispose of any doubts. 

Works. ‘I'wo in the Democritean corpus are attributed 
to him: (i) The Great World System (Miyag Sta/cocr/ios") ; 

(2) On Mind (lUpl rou). From (2) comes the sole frag- 
ment (quoted by Aetius): ‘Naught happens for nothing, 
but all things from a ground and of necessity.* 

For the Atomic theory see DEMOCRITUS. The main 
outlines are due to L., the detailed working out to Demo- 
critus, Attempts by Diels, Dyroflf, Burnet, and Bailey to 
separate their respective contributions reveal few major 
differences. Aristotle suggested the metaphysical deriva- 
tion of Atomism from Eleaticism (see Gen. Corr. 324^ 
35 f. and cf. Phys. 187*1 f.), convincingly demonstrated 
by Burnet (EGP^ iZ'h f )- I- ’s atoms, apart from their 
infinity and mobility, have the other characteristics of 
Parmenides’ One Being. Diogenes Laertius (9. 31 f.) 
preserves an interesting account of L.’s cosmology, the 
formation of a ‘world’ from an initial vortex (8 ut?), an 
occurrence repeated innumerable times throughout 
infinite space. In other respects L. is a reactionary, and 
follows Anaximander’s tradition of a drum-shaped earth. 

Leucippus’ importance in the history of thought is 
immense. This Milesian gave the final Greek answer to 
Thales, and by pure speculation anticipated modern 
theories of matter. 

I. Ancient sources: Diels, Vorsokr} (Kranz, 1934-7); Ritter end 
Prcller^* (1934). 2. Modern Literature. (1) General: Zeller-Neatle, 
PhilosnphU der Griechen i. 2’ (1922) (Kngl. Tronsl. 1881); Th. 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers i ( 1901 ) ; J. Bumei, Early Greek Philosophy* 
(1930) and Clreek Philosophy. Fart i. Thales to Plato (1914); L. 
Robin, La Pensie ^recque* (1932); H. Cherniss, AristotU's Criticism 
of Pre-Socratu Philosophy (U.S.A., 1935). (ii) Special: A, Dyroff, 
Demokritstudien (1899); C. Bailey, The irreek Atomists and EpieuruM 
(1928); A. Bricjrcr, Die Urhnurf'ung der Atome unddie Weltentstehung 
bei Leucipp und Demokrit (1H84); H. C. Licnmann, Die Mechanik 
der Leucipp- Democrtlischen Atome (1885); O. tlamclin, La Pesanteur 
de Tatome dans le sysUme de Difmocrite (1888); L. Mabilleau, Histoire 
de la philosophie atormstique (1895). PW xii. 2266. A. J. D. P, 

LEUCON, Writer of Old Comedy who lived during the 
Peloponnesian War (Suid.). In his ^Ppdrepes he attacked 
Hyperbolus (fr. i) — probably as a pdpPapos who had no 
clansmen (^pdrepts). 

FCG li. 749-50; CAP i. 703-4. 

LEUCOS LIMEN (Acvkos Aipufiv^ 'White HavenO, 
Kosseir, Egyptian port on the Red Sea, was connected 
with Coptus on the Nile by a track with stations and 
intervisible beacons, but was less important in Oriental 
trade than Berenice and Myos Hoirnos (qq.v.). 
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LEUCOTHEA (probably 'white goddess’, perhaps 
‘runner on the white [foam]'), a sea-goddeas identified 
early {Od. 5. 333“5) with Ino daughter of Cadmus, for 
reasons unknown. For her story see athamas. It is an 
old suggestion (see Famell, Cidts ii. 637) that she has 
Semitic connexions (through the 'Phoenician* Cadmus) 
and her son Meliccrtes is Melqart ; but this is unproved 
and unnecessary, for his name may be Greek, 'Honey- 
cutter', i.e. a minor deity of bee-keeping. He is also 
called, or identified with, Palaemon (‘the Wrestler'), 
again for uncertain reasons. Children are said to have 
been sacrified to him (schol. Lycoph. 229). 

Eitrcm in PJF, a.v.; L. R, Farnell, Ji /5 36 (1916), 36 ff. H. J. R. 

LEX (1), (cf, ligare, to bind) signifies an agreement 
binding on the contracting parties. Lex privata means a 
contract signed by private individuals. Lex publica is an 
agreement between two parties of whom at least one is 
invested with magisterial authority and represents the 
State. Two types of lex publica must be distinguished 
according to the procedure followed and the authority 
enacting the law: a lex rogata results from the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate and the people, a lex data proceeds 
from the unilateral action of the magistrate. The leges 
regiae, of which the extant fragments are in all likelihood 
forgeries of the Republican age, were probably leges 
datacy but the laws of the early Republic were indisput- 
ably leges rogatae, despite the small share of the low^cr 
classes in legislation. Plebiscita, too, were formally leges 
rogatae, since they were passed in assemblies summoned 
and presided over by a plebeian magistrate, although in 
practice they could hardly be regarded as laws until the 
right of the plebeians to legislate for the whole community 
was recognized. After the Lex Hortensia (r. 287 B.c.) {see 
HORTENSius i) the terms lex and plebiscitum were used 
indiscriminately. The lex rogata was divided into four 
categories: (i) a lex perfecta invalidated an act prohibited 
by the terms of the law itself ; (2) a lex minus quam perfecta 
penalized any person performing an act which the law 
forbade, but did not invalidate; (3) a lex plus quam 
perfecta both invalidated an act which it prohibited and 
penalized the offender; (4) a lex imperfecta neither 
invalidated an act wliich it prohibited nor punished the 
offender. 

2. In order to be valid a lex rogata had to pass through 

three stages: (i) legislatio or public announcement by a 
magistrate of the draft of the lex {promulgatio)^ and the 
summoning by him of an assembly to debate it at a date 
not earlier than a trinundinum (q.v.) after xh^ promulgation 
(2) rogatio^ or the polling in the assembly, where debate, 
not amendment, was allowed ;( 3) or the publica- 

tion of the Bill in due form and time. Copies of laws 
enacted had to be kept in the aerarium (q.v.), engraved 
on wooden, and later bronze, tablets. Any enactment 
could be legally abrogated by subsequent legislation. 

3. A lex data was issued by a Roman magistrate, and 
depended on his authority only, provided that senatorial 
approval was previously secured. It generally concerned 
either aliens (individuals and communities), or statutes 
issued by the Roman Republic, which the new law was 
intended to amend. In Republican times leges datae 
were mainly concerned with provincial administration 
and municipal statutes. They were issued by niagistrates 
cum imperio, appointed to organize a province, or to 
reform its administration (s« provincia), or as municipal 
Btatutca granted (also by a magistrate cum imperio) to 
cities both inside and outside Italy. 

4. Laws conferring unlimited power upon dictators 
(e.g, on Sulla and Caesar) or on triumvirs ret pubheae 
emstituendae^ were also leges datae, as the reformers thus 
appointed could legislate without the people s co-opera- 
tion or approval. Moreover, they were exempted from 
the obligations and restrictions of ordinary legislation. 
These exceptional legislative measures therefore mark an 


intermediary stage between Republican and Imperial 
legislation^ The theory and practice of the Hellenistic 
monarchies, and the political philosophy of Cicero and 
his age, tended to m^e belief in leaders and emperors 
as the living source of law widespread. Consequently 
the emperors were regarded as legibus soluti and as alone 
competent to give laws to their subjects. From Tiberius 
onwards the comitia were no longer summoned for 
legislation, and the distinction between lex data and lex 
rogata thus ended. The imperial constitutions finally 
covered all the field originally covered by the leges datae 
(grants of citizenship, municipal statutes, founding of 
new cities, enfranchisement of slaves, etc.). 

5. Lex also indicated a contract between the State and 
a private individual (e.g. a middleman) to whom the 
State leased the exploitation of public land (e.g. a mine, 
estate), or the collection of the provincial taxes, etc. 
Similarly the regulations affecting a locality, or building, 
reputed to be holy (e.g. a wood, common, temple, altar) 
were termed leges. 

Mommsen, R6m. Staatsr. iii*. 308 ff.; fi. Cuq, in Dar.-Sag. iii. 
1107 ff. ; E. Weiss, jPH^, s.v. P. T 

LEX (2), LEGES. Individual Roman laws are generally 
treated in this work under the name of the magistrate 
who introduced them. The following list contains cross- 
references and occasional explanation. For a detailed 
list and discussion see G. Rotondi, Leges publicae popidi 
Romani (1912). 

Acilia 

(1) dc intercalendo (191 B.C.), see glabrio (1). 

(2) de repetundis (123 B.c.), see glabrio (2). 

(3) (Acilia) Calpumia de ambitu (67 B.c.) imposed 
perpetual incapacity to hold office as a penalty for 
electoral corruption. 

Aebutia 

(1) de magistratibus extraordinariis (? 154 B.C.) pro- 
hibited the election to an extraordinary magistracy 
of the man who had proposed its institution. 

(2) de formulis (de legis actionibus), see law and pro- 
cedure, ROMAN, 1 . 4; II. 4. 

Aelia 

(1) Aelia et Fufia (c. 150 B.c.), two separate but similar 
laws of uncertain content. They regulated the use 
of auspices by magistrates and probably established 
the right of magistrates and tribunes to obstruct 
the holding of assemblies through the announce- 
ment of unfavourable auspices (obnuntiatio). They 
probably forbade the holding of legislative 
assemblies in the interval betw’cen the announce- 
ment of consular elections and the elections them- 
selves. See W. F. McDonald, JRS 1929, 164 ff.; 
S. Weinstock, 1937, 215 ff. 

(2) Aelia Sentia (a.d. 4) regulated the manumission of 
slaves and completed the work begun by the Lex 
Fufia Caninia. Cf. CAH x. 433-4. See slavery, 

LAW OF. 

Aemilia of M. Aemilius Scaurus (consul 115 b.c.), of 
uncertain content, which concerned the distribu- 
tion of freedmen among the tribes. 

Antonia 

(1) de Termessibus of a tribune C, Antonius and his 
collea^es (? 71 B.c.; cf. CAH ix. 896) concluded 
an alliance between Rome and the Pisidian city of 
Termessus. Dessau, ILS 38, 

(2) leges Antoniae, a variety of measures passed by the 
triumvir M. Antonius (q.v. 4), included lawa to 
abolish dictatorship, to readjust provincial com- 
mands (de permutatione pror^inciarum)^ to confirm 
Caesar's acta, and to grant provocatio to those 
convicted de maiestate and de vi. 
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Appulbia: various leges of Satuminus (q.v. i) in 103 and 
100 B.C. 

Aquilia, de damno, see law and procedure, roman, 
1. 4; III. 6. 

Aternia-Tarpeia (454 B.C.) fixed the maximum fine 
which magistrates could impose (Cell. zi. i). 

Atinia, de trihunis plebis in senatum legendis (before 
102 B.cO (Cell. 14. 8. 2). 

Aurelia 

(1) de tribunicia potestate (75 B.C.), see cotta (i). 

(2) iudiciaria (70 B.c.), see cotta (3). 

Baedia, de praetofihm (? 181 b.c.), enacted that four and 
six praetors should be elected in alternate years 
(Livy 40. 44. 2) ; it was not long observed. Cf. De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 504 ff. 

Caecilia Didia (98 b.c.), see didius (i) and comitia. 

Caelia, tahellaria (107 b.c.), of the tribune C. Caelius 
Caldus, extended vote by ballot to cases oiperduellio 
which had been excepted in the Lex Cassia. 

Calpurnta 

(1) de repetundis (149 B.c.) established a permanent 
court to try cases of extortion. Cf. W. G. Ferguson, 
yRS 1921, 86. See repetundae and piso (i). 

(2) de civitate sociorum (89 B.c.), of uncertain content, 
perhaps empowered generals to grant citizenship 
for distinguished military scn'ice. (Sisenna, frs. 
17, 120 Peter). 

(3) de ambitUf see lex acilia, no. 3, above. 

Canuleia, de conubio patrum ei plebis (445 B.c.). See 

CANULEIUS. 

Cassia 

(1) tabellaria (137 B.C.), of the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus, introduced vote by ballot in the indicia 
populi, except in cases of perduellio. See voting 
ai^ cf. LEX CAELIA obo/ve. 

(2) de plebeis in patricios adlegendis (45 B.C.) empowered 
Caesar to create patricians (Tac. Ann, ii. 25). 
See patricius. 

CiNCiA, de donis et muneribus (204 B.c.), of the tribune 
M. Cincius Alimentus, forbade gifts which might 
defeat justice and certain donations above a given 
amount. See advocatus, patronus. 

Claudia, de nave senatorum (218 b.c.). See Claudius (7). 

Clodiab ; various plebiscita proposed by P. Clodius (q.v. 
1), tribune in 58 B.c. 

CORNELIAB 

(z) Various leges passed by Sulla (q.v.). See also law 
AND procedure, ROMAN, III. 3. 

(2) Laws of Cinna(q.v. z), consul in 87 B.C., including 
the distribution of the new citizens in the thirty- 
five tribes. 

(3) Cornelia Pompeia de comitiis centuriatis et de 
tribunicia potestate (88 B.c.). App. BCiv. 1. 59; 
Livy, Epit. 77. 

Domitia, de sacerdotiis (104 b.c.), of the tribune Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, virtually abolished co- 
optation for the priestly colleges and substituted 
election by seventeen tribes. It was abrogated by 
Sulla, but renewed by a lex of Labienus in 63 b.c. 

Fannia, sumptuaria (i6z b.c.), limited the sums to be 
spent on entertainments. 

Flaminia, agrarta. See flaminius. 

Fufia Caninia, de manumissione (2 B.c.), limited the 
number of slaves a master might liberate by will. 
Cf. CAH X. 432. See slavery, law of. See also 
LEX AELIA (2) above. 


Gabinia 

(z) tabelliara{ z 39 B.c.) introduced ballot in the election 
of magistrates. 

(2) Various leges Gabiniae (67 B.c.) of the tribune 
Gabinius (q.v. 2), which included the establish- 
ment of a command against the pirates (for 
Pompey), the forbidding of the lending of money 
to provincials in Rome, and de senatu legatis dandot 
which fixed February as the month of audience for 
foreign legati to the Senate. 

Genuciab, see genucius. 

Hieronica was not strictly a lex. See hieroN ii. 

Hirtia (? 46 b.c.) gave Caesar the right of making peace 
and war. 

Hortensia, see hortensius (z). 

IciLiA, see iciLius. 

Db Imperio Vespasiani is the name given to the content 
of a bronze inscription (ILS 244) of which only the 
end survives. It is part of an enactment which 
conferred powers on Vespasian. Although the 
phrasing suggests a senaius consultum^ it is, how- 
ever, a lex rogata; the People who passed it into 
law allowed the formulation of the preliminary 
S.C. to stand. The surviving fragment enumerates 
specific privileges. The problem is to deduce what 
the missing part contained, whether it conferred 
on Vespasian (n) imperium^ i.c. is a lex de imperio 
(Ulpian records that Vespasian received his irnpe- 
rium by a lex regia), (b) tribunicia potestas (this is 
unlikely), (c) all his powers (the jurists of the 
second and third centuries conceived that all 
imperial power had been bestowed on Augustus 
by a single enactment), or (d) 'a consolidated grant 
of miscellaneous rights additional to those which 
formed the main basis of the imperial position', 
i.e. the right to do what Vespasian's predecessors 
had done by virtue of either special enactment or 
their own auctoritas (so H. Last, CAH xi. 404 ff.). 

luLlAE. It is doubtful whether certain leges luliae were 
enacted by Caesar or by Augustus. 

(1) de civitate Latinis et sociis danda (90 B.c.), see 
CAESAR (2). 

(2) Leges of Julius Caesar (q.v.) in 59 B.C. (agraria, de 
publicanis Asiae, de actis Pompeii, de Ptolemaeo 
Aulete, de pecuniis repetundis (cf. PW xii. 2389), de 
provinciis), and in 49-44 B.c. measures which 
included de pecuniis mutuis (to relieve debtors); 
de civitate Transpadanis danda \frumentaria (reduc- 
ing the number of recipients of free com); de 
collegiis (see clubs, roman) ; iudiciaria (see TRIBUNI 
AERARii); sumptuaria; de maiestate (see maiestab); 
de re pecuaria (that at least one third of Italian 
herdsmen should be freemen) ; de provinciis 
(linuting provincial promagistracies to one year for 
ex-praetors, to two years for ex-consuls); Lex 
Julia municipalis (so-callcd; it was a collection of 
various statutes, drafted by Caesar and later 
incorporated in one general bill and carried by 
Antony. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Roman Iasmos and 
Charters i. 136 ff.). 

(3) L^ges of 'Augustus included de maiestate (see 
MAiESTAS and perdubllio); de vi; de ambitu 
(18 b.c. ; excluding from office for five years znen 
convicted of bribery ; see also LAW and procedure, 
ROMAN, III. 3); de adulteriis coercendis (iS B.C.; cf. 
CAH X. 443 ff, ; see adultery) ; de maritandis 
ordinibta(iSB.c.;cf. Ci 4 Hx. 448 ff. ; lee marriaoe) ; 
de senatu; de vicesima hereditatum (a.d. 6 ; levied a 
5 per cent, tax on legacies which was paid into the 
aerarium militare); de magistratibus (12 B.c.); de 
collegiis (see clubs, roman); de tutela; de iudiciis 
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privaHs (see law and procedure, roman, ii, 4); 
de iudiciis publicis (a.d. 7 ; see quaestio). 

(4) Julia Papiria (430 b.c.) is said to have introduced 
payment for fines in bronze instead of in sheep or 
oxem See coinage (roman), para. 1. 

lUNIA 

(1) de peregrinis (iz6 B.c.) of the tribune M. Junius 
Pennus, expelling from Rome all non-citizens. 

(z) de manumissione (? 17 B.c.), see latini iuniani, 
slavery (law of). 

(3) lunia Licinia (62 B.c.) ordered the deposition in 
the Aerarium of a copy of promulgated laws. 

Licinia 

(0 rogatio Licinia agraria (c. 145 B.c.) proposed some 
land settlement. 

(2) Licinia Mucia (95 B.c.), proposed by L. Licinius 
Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola, expelled Latins 
from Rome. See crassus (3)- 

(3) Liciniae Pompeiae, two measures passed by Crassus 
and Pompey: (a) de tribunida potestate (70 B.c.), 
which restored full competence to the tribunate, 
and (6) de provincia Caesaris (55 B.c.), which pro- 
longed Caesar’s Gallic command for Eve more years 
(until ? 13 Nov. 50 or i March 49). 

(4) Liciniae Sextiae (367 B.c.), see stolo. 

Liviae, see drusus (i) and (2). 

Maenia, de patrum auctoritate (q.v.). 

Mamilia 

(1) de coniuratione lugurihina (no B.c.) established a 
court of inquiry. See mamilius (3). 

(2) Mamilia Roscia Peducaea AllicTta Fabia (Bruns, 
Pontes'^, 15) perhaps belongs to Caesar’s land 
legislation of 59 n.c. or is more probably a later 
supplement to it (5 5 b.c.). Cf. M. Cary, 1929, 
1 1 3 fF. It has also been assigned to the tribune 
Mamilius (109 B.c.). 

Manilia, see manilius (2). 

MiNUCIA, de liberis (before 90 B.c,), established that sons 
of parents who had not conubium should take the 
status of the inferior parent. 

Munatia .^EMILIA (42 B.C.) authorized the Triumvirs to 
grant citizenship and exemption from taxes. 

OcTAYlhr frumentaria (? c. 120 B.c.), modified the Lex 
Sempronia frumeniaria by raising the prices. 

Ogulnia, see ogulnius. 

Oppia, see oppius (i). 

Orchia, sumptuaria (181 B.c.), limited the number of 
guests at entertainments. 

Ovinia, see ovinius. 

Papia (64 B.c.) made all non-citizens liable to eviction 
from Rome. 

Papia Poppaea (a.d. 9) completed the Lex Julia de 
marita^is ordinibus, 

Papiria 

(1) tabeUaria (131 B.c.) carried by Carbo (q.v. i), who 
also proposed a rogatio de tribunu plebis reficiendis, 

(2) semsmeiaria (89 b.c.) of the tribune C. Papirius 
Carbo, made the as scmiuncial. 

pBTItONlA, * *en«(?A.D. 6i), forbade maatcra arbitrarily 
to send their slaves to fight wild beasts. 

PtNABiA PURIA (47a B c ) regulated the quadrennial 
period of intercalation. 

Plavtoria, de drcumscriptione adolescentium (c. i93-*9« 
tee GUARDIANSHIP. 


Plautia 

(1) de ui (between 78 and 63 b.c.). 

(2) de reditu Lepidanorum. For date see CAHix. 896. 

(3) Plautia Papiria (89 B.c.), see plautius (i). 

Poetelia, see poetelius. 

POMPEIA 

(1) de Transpadanis (89 b.c.). See strabo (i). 

(2) various leges of Pompeius Magnus, which included 
de parricidio (q.v.); iudiciaria (55 b.c.?; limiting 
the magistrate in the choice of indices) \ de vi 
(52 B.c., simplifying the procedure and increasing 
the penalty of the lex Plautia) \ de ambitu (52); de 
provinciis (52, prescribing a five-year interval 
be^cen a magistracy and a provincial command) ; 
deture magistratuum (52, renewing the obligation for 
candidates to register in person). See also leges 
liciniae pompeiae, above. 

PoRClAB, de provocatione or de ter go civium. Three laws — 
see J. Carcopino, La Rip. romaine ii. 144; A. H. 
McDonald, JRS 1944, 19. 

(1) The trib^e P. Porcius Laeca extended the right of 
provocatio in capital cases to Roman citizens in 
Italy and the provinces (199 b.c.), 

(2) M. Porcius Cato, as praetor (198) or less probably 
as consul (195), prohibited the scourging of 
citizens without appeal. 

(3) Military officers were deprived of the right of 
summary execution by the consul L. Porcius Lici- 
nus (184) or more probably later (r. 150-135), 

PuBLiLiAE, see PUBULius (i) and (2) and patrum aucto- 
RITAS. 

Pupia, de senatu diebus comitialibus non habendo. See 

SENATUS, I b. 

Quinctia : proposed by T. Quinctius Crispinus, consul 
9 B.C., for the preservation of aqueducts (Bruns, 
Fontes^, no. 22). 

Roscia 

(1) theatralis (67 B.C.), see Roscius (2). 

(2) de civitate Transpadanorum (49 b.c.) mentioned in 
Tab. Atestina (Bruns, Fontes^, p. 101); its content 
is uncertain. 

Rubria 

(1) A bill of the tribune Rubrius in 122 or possibly 
123 B.c. to found a colony at Carthage. An 
attempt to repeal it in 121 led to disorder and 
C. Gracchus’ death; it was repealed soon after- 
wards. 

(2) A partly extant law of uncertain date, which regu- 
lated jurisdiction in Cisalpine Gaui and may be 
supplementary to Caesar’s Transpadane law. See 
E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters i. no ff. 

Rupiliae, de iure Siculorum, de re frumeniaria, etc., were 
leges datae of the proconsul P. Rupilius, regula- 
ting the condition of Sicily in 13X b.c. 

Saenia, see patricius. 

Scribonxae, rogationes of Curio (q.v. 2), tribune 50 B.c. 

Semproniae of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. See 
GRACCHUS (3) and (4). 

Sempronia de pecunia credita (193 B.c.), of M- Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, extended to socii and the 
nomen Latinum the laws about loans (Livy 35. 7). 

Servilia 

(1) iudiciaria, see CAEPio (i). 

(2) de repetundis, see glaucu. 

( 3 ) rogatio Servilia agraria, see RULLU3. 

SuLPiciAB of Sulpidus Rufus 88 See rufus (1). 
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Terbntia 

(1) de libertinorum Hberis (189 B.C.). see culleo. 

(2) Terentia Cassia frumentaria (73 b.c.)» see CASSius 

( 4 ). 

Thobia, agraria. Sp. Thorius was, according to Appian 
(BCiv, I, 27), the author of a measure (of 119 B.c. ; 
cf. Cic. Brut. 136) which (a) abolished the land 
commission established by the Gracchi, (6) granted 
perpetual tenancy to possessores of ager publicus, 
and (c) reimposed rent on this. More probably 
Thorius was the author of the agrarian law of 
III B.c. (Cic. Brut. 36, 136) which has been 
partially preserved on the back of a bronze tablet 
with the Lex Acilia; this laid down (a) that all 
public land dealt with by the Gracchan commis- 
sioners should become the private property of its 
occupants, (6) the abolition of rent, (c) all colonies 
and municipia were given security of tenure in 
ager publicus which had been granted to them, (^0 
the system of possessio was abolished, (e) lands in 
Africa and at Corinth were dealt witli. Cf. AJPhil. 
I 93 S» 23 ^- 

Titia, de Illviris reipuhlicae constituendae (27 Nov. 
43 B.C.), gave legal status to the Second Trium- 
virate. 

Trebonia, de provinciis consularibus (55 B.c.), see tre- 

BONIUS. 

TVlliae of Cicero in his consulship (63 B.c.) 

(1) de ambitu forbade anyone to exhibit a public show 
for two years before he was a candidate, and ex- 
tended the penalty established by the Lex Cal- 
pumia to ten years. 

(2) de legationibus liberis limited the privilege of libera 
legatio to one year. 

Valeriae 

(1) of Valerius Poplicola (509 b.c.), see Valerius (i). 

(2) Valeriae Horatiae (449 b.c.), see Valerius (2). 

(3) de provocatione (300 B.c.) of the consul M. Valerius 
Corvus. See provocatio. 

(4) de acre alieno (86 b.c.), see Valerius (8). 

Varia, de maiestate (90 b.c.), instituted a quaestio extra- 
ordinaria against those who had aided the rebel 
allies. 

Vatiniak of the tribune P. Vatinius (q.v.) in 59 B.c., 
including the conferring on Caesar of the Gallic 
command . 

VlBlAE. The consul C. Vibius Pansa (42 B.c.) carried 
some leges (confirming Caesar’s acta^ founding 
colonies, and abolishing the dictatorship) to replace 
similar laws of Antony which had been abrogated. 

ViLLiA, annalis (180 B.C.), see VILLIUS. 

Visellia (a.d. 24) granted full citizenship to Junian Latins 
who served in the Vigiles for six years and debarred 
all who were not ingentd from gaining municipal 
magistracies unless supported by the Princeps. 

VOCONIA, de mulierum hereditatihus (169 B.C.). Cf. PW 
xii. 2418. H. H. S. 

LEX CURIATA DE IMPERIO (the term probably 
being a part of the official wording) was the measure by 
which the Comitia Curiata conferred imperium on magis- 
trates who could not enter office unless and until their 
election was thus ratified (except censors, whose election 
was ratified by the Comitia Centuriata). The traditional 
view that in the regal period imperium was conferred 
upon the king by a lex curiata de imperio is probably, 
whether the Roman monarchy was hereditary or elective, 
an anticipation of Republican times. The lex curiata was 
carried soon after the election, e.g. not later than i March 
for magistrates appointed at the beginning of the year. 


The Comitia Curiata, however, soon ceased to be sum- 
moned, and thirty lictors were chosen to act as repre- 
sentatives of the thirty tribes. With the introduction of 
proconsular and propraetorian imperium the lex cunata 
soon became a pure formality. Towards the end of the 
Republic it was often disregarded or suspended, and it 
ceased to be in force in the Imperial age. 

Mommsen, R6m. Staatsr. i". 609 ff,; W. Licbenam, PW iv, 
1826 ff.; G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), t88 ff. 

P. T. 

LEXICA SEGUER^NA, so named from a former 
MS. -owner, or Bekkeriana, from the editor (Anecd. Bekk. 
i), are I, Phrynichus the Atticist (excerpts) ; II, Anonymus 
Antatticista ; III, Tlepl trwrdfeojv; IV, Aikusv 6 v 6 fxara\ 
V, prjTopiKal] VI, £vvaywyrj Acf€Ci>y. 

Of the last Bekkcr prints only A: Bachmann adopts this 
and edits the rest (B, etc.) in his Anecd. i. P. B. R. F. 

LIBATIONS) see worship (household), sacrifice. 

LIBELLUS w^as a petition to the emperor by a party to 
a judicial suit at Rome. It was answered by a subscriptio 
appended to it, which the emperor himself signed (S.H.A. 
Comm. 13). The official who dealt with libelli was the 
a libellis, who w^as a personal secretary of the emperor. 
The post of a libellis no doubt existed from the time of 
AugListus, but it IS prominent first under Claudius, when 
it was held at first, perhaps, by Polybius (Seneca, Con- 
solaiio ad Polybium 6.5) and then by Callistus. It was in 
the hands of freedmen until the reign of Hadrian, after 
which its holders were (S.H.A. Iladr. 22). The 

jurists Papinian and Ulpian (qq.v.) held the post. 

J. P. U. 

LIBER PATER) Italian god of fertility and especially 
of wine, commonly identified with Dionysu.s (q.v,). 
Concerning his origin and relation to Jupiter (L Liber) 
divergent views have been held, see Wissowa, RK'^^ 
p. 138; Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 125, 149. But it is 
certain that he was an independent god when the festi\“al 
calendar was completed, for it contains his feast, the 
Liberalia of 17 Mar. lie had, however, no temple, or 
none of any importance, in Rome (sec Platner^-Ashby, 
pp. 316, 321). This may be explained by the fact that his 
feast would be chiefly rustic and have little to do w'ith the 
city. According to Verg. G. 2. 385 ff. it w^as a merry 
occasion, and characterized by crude songs, doubtless 
traditional, and the use of masks, which apparently were 
hung on trees; they may have been intended to scare 
away evil influences. 

Liber had, however, an important cult in Rome along 
with his partner Libera as associate of Ceres on the 
Aventinc (cf, ceres) ; but we have too little information 
about the ritual there to say anything definite about 
the manner of his worship. It appears to have been 
Greek in origin, like everything about that temple. 

By a sort of play on words (Liber — liheri) the Liberalia 
became a favourite day for boys to put on tlic toga virilis 
(Ov. Fast. 3. 771). It was a day of feasting fWissowa, 
op. cit. 299), but the native and Greek elements are not 
easily dissociated. 

He has no mythology of his own, simply taking over 
that of Dionysus. H. J, R. 

LIBERALIA; see liber pater. 

LIBERTAS) the personification of personal liberty, the 
condition of a free man. She was given a temple in or 
about 238 B.c. by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, consul 
in that year, on the Aventinc (Livy 24. i6, 19); it was 
restored by Augustus (Mon. Ancyt. 4, 6; 10, 11 of the 
Greek version). Here, as commonly, she was associated 
with Jupiter, like Liber (q.v.): (aedem) Jouis Libertatis 
(Augustus ibid., but cf. Platner-Ashby, p. 296 f.)* How 
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old her cult it we do not know, but certtinly later than 
the ^calendar of Nuxna’, which contains no mention of 
her. Under the Empire Hbertas comes to mean political 
liberty, not <mly in republican declamations, as Lucan 
7. 43a ff., but in official language, to signify constim- 
tiond government, especially as opposed to usurpation 
or tyranny (sec Wissowa, RK 139). H. J. R. 

LIBERTUS, see fbeedmen. 


Of private libraries there is little mention. The dis- 
coveries of literary papyn in Egypt it proof of private 
collections of books; but no particulars arc on record. 
A third-century papyrus from ffie Fayum contains a 
fragment of an inventory of a library, comprising 13a 
rolls of philosophy (100 opisthograph) and 290 of 
medicine {Arch. Pap. ii. vji). With the beginning of 
the Hellenistic age the habit of reading set m, and 
libraries, public and private, seem to have become 


LlBlTINAi Roman goddess of burials, which were 
registered at her grove; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15* 5 i 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 23. Both identify her with 
Venus (q.v.), a mere confusion with Lubentina. 

LIBO, see scniBONius. 

LIBRA, see weiohing-instruments. 


LIBRARIES. I. Greek. In the article on Books it is 
noted that writing was probably available from the date 
of the composition of the Homeric poems downwards, 
but in these primitive ages books probably existed only 
for the use of rhapsodists, actors, singers, and the like. 
There is no trace of a reading public until about the 
end of the fifth century. Athenaeus (1.4) names Poly- 
crates of Samos and Pisistratus as traditional owners of 
collections of books. Euripides owned books (ibid.), and 
Socrates refers to the accessibility of books (PI. Ap. 26 d, 
Phd. 97 b, 98 b; Xen. Mem. i. 6. 14), but evidently 
reading and the ownership of books were far from 
common, and provided the basis of Aristophanic jests 
at 'highbrows’ (Denniston, CQ xxi, 117). Aristotle is 
said (Strabo 13. i. 54) to have been the first collector of 
books, and to have taught the kings of Egypt to set up 
libraries. In the fourth century Aristotle (Rhet. 1413^ 
12) recognizes the existence of authors whose works 
were intended to be read (dvayvo)crrf>Koi) rather than 
recited, naming the dramatist Chaeremon and the lyric 
poet Licymnius. Beyond doubt the foundation of the 
Library' at Alexandria marks an epoch in bibliographical 
history'. It appears to have been founded, in connexion 
with the Museum, by Ptolemy I, under the direction of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, but greatly extended by Ptolemy 
II, whom some regarded as the real founder. It is 
variously said to have contained from 100,000 to 700,000 
volumes (Aristeas, ed. I'hackeray ap. Swete, Introduction 
to the O.T. in Greek, p, 520; also ed, P. Wendland 
(l^cubncr) and Mcccham (1935); Tzetzes ap. Ritschl, 
Opusc. i. 8, Die aUxandnmsche Bihliotheken \ Cell. 6. 17; 
Amm. Marc. 22. 16); but book-counting is notoriously 
an inexact science. At its head were placed a series of 
distinguished scholars, Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aristo- 
phanes of ByTiantium, Aristarchus; Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius worked there, but were apparently 
not chief librarians. It became the great centre of litera- 
ture in the Hellenistic world, and the practice of its 
copyists w'as probably decisive in the forms of book- 
production. Classified catalogues (rrivaKe^) of its contents 
were drawn up under the direction of Callimachus, and 
no doubt continued by his successors. A second, smaller 
library wras established at the Serapeum. 

According to Plutarch {Cues. 49) the great library 
burnt when Caesar was besieged in Alexandria. Dio 
Cassius (42. 38), however, says only that the store- 
houses of com and books’ were so destroyed. Later 
legend magnified this into the total destruction of the 
great Library, or of both libranes (ben. Tranq. 9; Oros. 
6. 1 5 ; Cell. 6. 17) ; but tliis is very improbable. 

The diief rival of the Alexandnan Library was that 
of Pergamum. founded by Eumenes II {see This 

is said to have contained 200,^ 
presented it to Cleopatra (Plut. Ant. 58). ... 
MacedonhadalibraryCPlut. Am. 28) ; 
were also libraries in the other prinapal HeUenistic towns. 


common- r a: • i 

II. Latin. At Rome, apart from archives of otticial 

documents, there is no trace of libraries before the first 
century b.c. Lucullus is recorded to have possessed a 
large library, which he made freely accessible, especially 
to Greeks (Plut. Luc. 42). Atticus and Cicero had 
considerable coUections of books. Caesar commissioned 
Varro to assemble a library for him (Suet. lul. 44), but 
the project was not consummated. The first public 
-library in Rome was founded by C. Asinius Pollio (Plin. 
HN 7. 30; 35. 2); but the decisive impulse was 
given by Augustus, w’ho founded two libraries, one (the 
Porticus Octaviae) in the Campus Martius, the other on 
the Palatine. Both were connected with temples and 
comprised separate Greek and Latin libraries and a hall 
or reading-room in which conversation was possible 
(Gell. 13. 19). This model was generally followed, 
Tiberius, Vespasian, and Trajan built libraries in Rome, 
and Hadrian at Athens, all in connexion with temple. 
Eventually there are said to have been twenty-six in 
Rome alone, and the gift of a libraj^ to a provincial town 
was a recognized form of public munificence. The 
younger Pliny gave one to Como (Ep- i. 8. 2), and 
remains of libraries, also the result of private benefac- 
tions, have been found at Ephesus and Timgad. 

Private libraries also became so fashionable that Seneca 
( Tranq. 9) declares that a library is considered as essenti^ 
to a house as a bath, and that the idlest people fill their 
houses with books from mere ostentation, Suidas (s.v. 
‘Epaphroditus’) mentions a private library of 30,000 
volumes. A specimen of a private library was found in the 
excavation of Herculaneum in 1752. It was a room about 
12ft. square, lined with bookcases ornamented with inlaid 
woods. In the middle was a table for readers. In the 
presses (plutei, armaria) of such libraries the rolls lay 
on shelves or in pigeon-holes (nidi, forult), or stood in 
boxes (capsae, scrinia) with projecting tituli. Portraits of 
authors w'erc often inserted in the woodwork of the 
presses, or stood as busts upon them. The younger 
Pliny had a book-case let into the wall of his bedroom 
(Ep. 2. 17. 8), a fashion afterwards followed in medieval 
monasteries. 

J. W. Clark, The Care of Booh (1909), ch. i; Dziateko in PW, 
s.v, ‘Bibliothckcn’ ; F. G, Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient 
Greece and Rome (1932); H, Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman 
History (191a), 138-41- ^ 


LIBRI LINTEI, see books, ii. 1. 

LIBUMy see cakes. 

LIBYA was the Greek name for the continent Africa. 
The relation of Libya to Asia was at first in dispute. Until 
c. 500 B.c. it was regarded as part of Asia; when it came 
to be regarded as a separate continent its frontier was 
drawn along the Nile, or to west of Egypt, but after 
Herodotus it was fixed at Suez. 

The north -oast was opened up by the Phoenicians, 
and a Carthaginian, Hanno (c. 490 ?), followed the Atlantic 
coast to Sierra Leone (or perhaps Kamerun). The east 
coast was knviwn to the early Egyptians as far as Somali- 
land ; in the first two centuries a.d. Greek pioneers sailed 
to C.' Delgado. The story that Phoenicians had circum- 
navigated Libya (Hdt. 4. 42) found httlc credence, and 
the attempt by Eudoxus (q.v.) to sail round ended in 
failure. 
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Inland exploration was carried on under the Ptolemies 
by way of the Atbara and Blue Nile to Abyssinia; some 
Roman soldiers under Nero reached the swamps of the 
White Nile to the south of Khartoum. But these obstruc- 
ted further advance, and it was probably by journeys from 
the east coast that knowledge was obtained of the * Moun- 
tains of the Moon’ (Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori?) and 
lakes (Victoria and Albert Nyanza) of central Africa, 
and of the Nile’s sources. The Sahara was traversed c. 
500 B.c, by some natives from Tripoli, who found the 
Niger near Timbuctoo (Hdt. 2. 32-3) ; a Roman officer, 
Julius Matemus (r. A.D. 100?), reached the Sudanese 
steppe, probably near Lake Chad. But there is little 
evidence of trans-Saharan trade before the Middle Ages. 

In the general opinion of the Greeks Libya was a 
right-angled triangle (with the right angle at Suez) ; it lay 
wholly north of the equator (its southernmost parts being 
too hot to inhabit), and it was water-girt. But later 
exploration of the east coast suggested the theory (ac- 
cepted by Ptolemy), that east Africa was joined by land 
to S£. Asia. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 45 fF., 62 ff., 86 ff., 165 ff. E. H. W. 

LICENTIUS, of Tagaste, friend and (probably) relation 
of St. Augustine, to whom (a.d. 395) he addressed 154 
hexameters, declaring himself unable to understand 
Varro’s encyclopaedia without St. Augustine’s guidance, 
and asking for a copy of the latter’s work De Afusica, 
The poem is preserved with St. Augustine's reply (Aug. 
Ep. 26 g). It hardly justifies St. Augustine’s description 
of Licentius as ‘poeta paene perfectus’, its language being 
unoriginal and often obscure; its prosody, however, is 
fairly correct (shortening of final o, as is usual in late 
poetry; actual mistakes ‘Pelopum*, 'Maedtidum*), and 
the hexameter is built with care (no spondee word in the 
fifth foot, etc.). 

See Baehrens, FPR 413-19; Zelzncr, De carmine Licentii (dies. 
Breslau, 1915). O. S. 

LICINIANUS, see licinius (i), Valerius (20). 

LICINIUS (i), Valerius Licinianus, a comrade-in- 
arms of Galerius, came into sudden prominence at 
Camuntum in a.d. 308, when he was raised directly to 
the rank of Augustus. On the death of Galerius in 310 
he prepared to contest the inheritance with Maximinus, 
but concluded peace on the Hellespont on the basis of 
uti possidetis. In 312 he formed a close alliance w^ith 
Constantine, marrying his sister, Constantia, and, after 
Constantine had destroyed Maxentius, himself con- 
quered Maximinus (313). In 315 he quarrelled with 
Constantine, lost a sharp but indecisive war, ceded part of 
Illyricum, and allowed his nominee, Valens, to fall. His 
infant son, Licinius, was made Caesar beside Crispus 
and Constantine II. From c. 320 new difficulties arose. 
Licinius withdrew his favour from the Christians and 
revived the persecution. In 323 Constantine attacked 
and won decisive victories on land and sea. Licinius was 
sent into retirement at Thessalonica, then accused of 
plotting and put to death (324). His colleague, Martinian, 
fell wiffi him. 

CAH xii. 348 ff. ; Parker, Roman World, 257 ff., 307 f. H. M. 

LICINIUS (2) IMBREX, Latin poet, called by Gellius 
'an old writer of comedies’, whose palliata entitled Neaera 
he cites (13. 21. 16; 15. 24). 

LICINIUS, see also crassus, gallienus, lucullus, 

MACEH, MUCXANUS, MURENA, 8TOLO, SURA, VALER1ANU3. 

L 1 CIN(I)US PORCIUS, see porcius licinus. 
UCINUS, Larcius (?largius), see larcius. 


LICTORES (cf. Ucere, to call) formed a corporation, 
divided into several dectiriae, of attendants on magistrates, 
whom they accompanied continuously both in Rome and 
abroad. They were of low birth, sometiines freedmen. 
In the town they wore the toga; out of it, and in the 
triumphal procession, a red coat (sagum) ; at funerals, a 
black mourning-dress. They preceded their particular 
magistrate in single file, the one nearest to the magistrate 
being styled lictor proximus or sttmmus. They announced 
the approach of the magistrate and removed everyone, 
except Vestal Virgins and matronae, from the path. Each 
lictor bore a bundle of fasces (q.v.). Originally lictors 
often acted as executioners. Their number varied accord- 
ing to the rank of the magistrate. Each consul had six 
lictors until c. 300 B.c. and thereafter twelve. A dictator 
had originally twelve and subsequently twenty-four, 
since he united in his person the power of both consuls. 
The praetor urbanus had two lictors. The emperors were 
attended by twelve lictors, until Domitian doubled the 
number. Their fasces were laureati (i.e. bound with 
branches of laurel) like those displayed by the victorious 
generals (imperatores) of the Republican armies. The 
institution of lictors goes back to the regal period, and 
probably was of Etruscan origin. 

Mommsen, R 6 m. Staatsr. i*, 35s f., 374 ff-; G. De Snnetis, Riv, 
fit. 1929. iff.; C. L^crivain, Dor.-Sag., iii. 2, 1239 ff.; D. KObler, 
PW, i.v. P, T. 

LICYMNIUS (i), in m\'tholog>% brother of Alcmene 
and uncle of Heracles (q.v.). He was the only son of 
Electryon to escape the Taphii {see Amphitryon), and 
when Amphitryon and Alcmene left for Thebes he 
accompanied them (Apollod. 2. 55. 57). He met his 
death when an old man at the hands of Tlepolemus (q.v. ; 
II. 2. 661-2). The reason is variously given. Pindar 
{OL 7. 27 ff.) says Tlepolemus struck him in anger ‘as 
he came from the bowers of Midca’, whether that means 
the town or his mother, Electryon’s concubine; the 
reason for the quarrel is not given. Others, as Diod. Sic. 
5. 59. 5, say it was an accident; but all agree that Tlcpo- 
lemus left for Rhodes, where he founded the Dorian 
settlement, led his people before Troy (Homer, loc. 
cit.), and was killed by Sarpedon {II. 5. 62S ff.). 

H. J. R. 

LICYMNIUS (2), of Chios, dithyrambic poet and 
rhetorician, teacher of Polus (PI. Phdr, 267 c). Aristotle 
says that his works were better to read than to hear 
{^. 1413^14). Also wrote on language (ibid. 1414^15). 

Text: Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 131-2. 

LIGARIUS, Quintus, a Sabine by extraction, was legate 
in Africa of the governor C. Considiua Longus in 50 B.C. ; 
remaining with the Pompeians, he fought in 49 and 46. 
After Thapsus he was banished. When Caesar was about 
to pardon him he was accused by Q. Aelius Tubero, 
whose father he had not acknowl^ged as governor of 
Africa in 49, on account of liis conduct there. Cicero 
defended him and obtained acquittal. He joined the 
conspirators in 44, however, and died soon after, prob- 
ably not in tlie proscriptions. A. M. 

LIGHTHOUSES. Although the Piraeus had been 
indicated at night by open fires on columns in the fijfth 
century B.c., and the use of towers as day beacons began 
in the Hellenistic age, the first true lighthouses seem a 
result of the growing commerce in the Roman Empire. 
The Pharos at Alexandria bore a lantern by the reign of 
Nero, and subsequently towers at the mouths of numerous 
harbours and on some dangerous coasts, as at ^toSt 
were crowned by lanterns or open fires within a wall. 
The largest such tower, the Alexandrian Pharos, built 
about 300-280 B.c. by Sostratus of Cnidos (Strabo 17. 
1. 6) ‘for the safety of sailors’^ rose 300 feet to the top oi 
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the crowning statue, and was composed of three stories, 
respectively square, hexagonal, and rotmd. Other light- 
houses, apart from the Colossus at Rhodes, imitated this 
arrangement to some extent. The stump of a Roman 
lighthouse may be seen inside Dover Castle. 

H. Thiersch, Der Pharos von Alexandria (1909); M. de Aiin and 
M. L. Otero, Proc. Brit, Acad, xix (1933), 277-92, with four plates. 

6. G. S. 

LIGHTING* The ancients knew two methods; the 
burning of oil in a lamp {see lamps), and the combustion 
of a solid substance. In Minoan and in classical times 
lamps were preferred for indoor illumination, and in the 
Roman Empire they were sometimes employed for 
streets and on exteriors of buildings. The torch (Aa/xirds^) 
was more generally used out of doors and also for interiors 
during the early Iron Age. The Greek torch was generally 
of wood (Safe), a branch or a bundle of twigs (ScnJ). 
The Italians preferred candles of tallow {candela) or wax 
{cereus), and the abundance of these materials explains 
the late adoption of the lamp in Italy. Lanterns were 
also freely used, candles or lamps enclosed within horn 
or (in Imperial times) glass. Torches were also used for 
signalling in warfare. F. N. P. 


LIGURIANS. The Ligures of classical times lived on 
the eastern half of the French Riviera and along the 
north-west coast of Italy around Genoa. They were 
divided from the Iberians by the Rhftne and from the 
Etruscans by the Amo. Ancient writers and modem 
anthropologists and archaeologists, however, suggest 
that they once occupied a much wider area. The ac- 
cepted theory is that they migrated from north Africa in 
neolithic times and passed by way of Spain to France and 
Italy. Their path is traced by graves and habitations. 
Brizio’s theory, that Ligurians were the originators of 
Lake-dwellings and of Terramare, has been generally 
discarded. 


Of the language nothing has survived except a few 
place-names ; these are consistent with the view that it 
was pre- Aryan. Terminations such as -arc-, -mc-, -urc-, 
frequent over a wide area of France and Italy, are claimed 
as Ligurian. Instances are 'Giubiasco’, 'Cerinasca’, 
'Vcraglasca*. Some inscriptions from the Italian lakes 
are not necessarily Ligurian (Rhys, Proc. Brit. Ac. 1913). 
Rude stelae of men and women found near Spezia are not 
earlier than the first century b.c., but many of the rock- 
drawings of the Maritime Alps (copies in Bordighera 
Museum) belong to the Bronze Age; they represent 
men, oxen, weapons, implements, ploughs, probably 
with a religious motive. A colony of Ligurians settled 
near Bellinzona about 600 B.c. and acted as transport 
agents in the traffic between Italy and the upper Rhine. 
The Ligurians probably nowhere rose above a state of 
quite rude barbarism. The chief tribes were the western 
Salluvii and Oxybii, the eastern Ingauni and Apuani. 
Roman campaigns (238-230 B.c.) resulted in the partial 
submission of the Apuani, the occupation of Luna, and 
the freeing of Pisa, which the Ligurians had seized from 
the Etruscans. After Ligurian support of Mago (q.v. 2) 
sporadic fighting occurred until the Romans reduced 
the Ingauni (181) and Apuani (180) ; 40,000 Apuani were 
deported to Samnium. The desire to win easy ‘Ligurian 
triumphs*, rather than strategic needs, probably caused 
some further fighting. In securing the coast road to 
MMilia and Spain the Romans repulsed the Oxybii who 
had raided Massiliote ports (154). Liguria formed one 


of the Augustan tegiones of Italy. 

T. E. Peet, The Stont and Brmze Ages in 
Real-Uxihm, iw. ‘Ligurer' and felscnieichnung , C. BickncU, 


PnUitarit Rock-mgrimif if (• 90 *)' 


D. R.-MbcI. 


LILTBAEUM (nowadBys Marsala), the watcmnMMt 
city of Sicily, founded in 396 b.c. by Cart^ to 
replace Mot^ (q.v.), which Dionysius had tacked. Its 


excellent harbour had been used earlier; but Diodorus* 
statement (ii. 86) that Lilybaeum already existed in 454 
is erroneous. Lilybaeum quickly became a great military 
and commercial stronghold, impregnable alike to Pyrrhus 
(276) and the Romans, whose protracted but vain siege 
of it is famous (250-242). Rome, however, acquired 
Sicily by treaty, and with it Lilybaeum, which she ap- 
parently made a civitas decumana, the seat of a quaestor. 
As the principal port of communication between Sicily 
and Africa Lilybaeum was a flourishing place, a ‘ciuitas 
splendidissima* during Cicero*8 quaestorship there 
( Verr. 5. 10). It became a municipium under Augustus and 
a colonia under Septimius Severus (?), and remained an 
important port until the sixteenth century, when its 
harbour was blocked with boulders. 

Polyb. 1. 41 {.; Diod. 13. 54; 22. 10; Strabo 2, p. 122; 6, p. 265 f. 

E. T. S. 

LIMES originally meant a pathway, especially the strip 
of open land along which a column of troops advanced 
into enemy territory. Hence it came to mean a military 
road, with fortified posts and signal-towers, and finally 
a frontier. The Roman Republic had no proper frontiers. 
Only the boundaries of the old province of Africa were 
marked by a ditch — a Carthaginian heritage. The 
foundations of a frontier system were laid by Augustus, 
but Domitian was the first to organize permanent 
defences on some frontiers. After the conquest of the 
Wetterau he constructed along the new German frontier 
a series of small earth forts and wooden signal -towers. 
An earth rampart of the Dobrudja with forts is perhaps 
of the same period. Hadrian was responsible in Germany 
as in Britain for the construction of a continuous barrier. 
In Germany it took the form of a palisade ; in Britain the 
Wall of Hadrian (q.v.) probably had been preceded, 
under Trajan, by a limes corresponding to the Stanegate. 
A limes of Trajanic-Hadrianic times has been trac^ in 
the Dobrudja. The limes, besides its military puipose, 
helped to bring barbarians under fiscal control. This 
system of fortifications was employed on other frontiers 
during the second century a.d., and assumed forms 
corresponding to the varying geographical and military 
conditions. In Africa and along most of the Danubian 
frontier the forts were never linked by ramparts. 
Antoninus Pius advanced the frontier both in Germany 
and in Britain. A new palisade was erected between 
Miltenberg and Haghof in Germany, where the wooden 
towers had gradually been replaced by stone ones. In 
Britain the new WaU of Antoninus (q.v.) did not totally 
supersede Hadrian's Wall. About the time of Caracalla 
a great earth wall and ditch were built in Upper Germany 
and a stone wall in Raetia. In Germany the palisade 
was retained as an essential part of the scheme ; ^e forts 
of the German limes were a few hundred yards behind 
the watch-tower line, while the line of the palisade was 
determined by the watch-towers. The troops employed 
on the limes were generally auxiliary cohorts or numeri. 
The cohorts were on an average ij miles apart on the 
Antonine Wall, 4} miles apart on Hadrian’s, 7 in Ger- 
many, between 10 and 20 in Syria. The limes gradually 
deprived the Roman army of the idea of offensive and 
did not prove sufficient, as a rule, to check serious attacks. 
The German limes was abandoned under Gallienua. In 
Britain, though the Antonine Wall was abandoned under 
Commodus, Hadrian’s Wall was occupied until the time 
of Magnus Maximus. The Syrian limes was thoroughly 
reorganized by Diocletian and his successors, especially 
to check ca\^ry-attacks, and lasted until the Arab 
invasion. For the late developments of frontier defence 
see LIMITANEI. 

E. Fabriciui, PW, a.v. 77 Limes romano (1939) it ■ survey of 
unequal value. For Germany, etc., see C. Brogm, Arch. Jewn, 
1935* P‘ Henderson, Five Romm Emperon (1927). ch. 6; 

and the standard works by £. Fabricius and others; Der oberger^ 
weanische-rdtisehe Limes (1894 r&miiche Hem M Oetterriieh 
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(1900 ff.V Good plates in Germania Romana^ Ein Bilder-Atlas^ 
(1924). For Syria: A. Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le desert de 
Syrie (1934); R. Monterde and A. Poidebard, Le Limes de Chalets^ 
organisation de la steppe en haute Syrie romaine (2 vols. 1945). For 
N. Africa: J. Guey» Melanges d'arch. 1939, 177-248. For Britain 
see under wall of Hadrian, wall op antoninus. 

For new research: Germania 'tJRS ; Berichte der r6m,-germ. /Com- 
mission, A. M. 

LIMITANEI (or Riparienses) was a generic term for 
Constantine’s Frontier Army, which was stationed per- 
manently in garrison outposts. It comprised cavalry 
{cunei equitum, equites) and infantry {legiones, cohortes), 
and was commanded by duces. It later developed into a 
local militia whose members farmed the frontier lands. 

R. Grosse, Rdmische Militdrgesckichtet 63-70. H.M.D.P. 

LINDUM {Lincoln) lay in the territory of the Coritani, 
whose capital was Ratae {Leicester), It began as a fortress 
forLegio IX Hispana soon after a.d. 43 (G/Lvii. 183, 188; 
Eph. Epigr. ix. and its munimenta are presumably 

referred to by Tacitus {Ann. 14. 32). Tombstones of 
Legio II Adiutrix (of a.d. 71-86/8) are also known there 
(C/L vii. 185, 186). Soon after 71 Legio IX Hispana 
was advanced to Eboracum (q.v.) and Lindum became a 
colony, perhaps contemporary with Glevum {Gloucester)^ 
founded by Nerva. The new town, with colonnaded main 
streets, small insulae, and noble gates {JRS xxv^iii. 182), 
occupied the hill-top north of the river Witham, and 
doubled its size in Roman times. The river was probably 
a trade-route xi. 102). Lindum was an important 

road-centre and perhaps the seat of a bishopric (F. Haver- 
field, Arch. Ael., 1918, 24; S. N. Miller, Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xlii. 79-80). I. A. R. 

LINGUISTICS, COiViPARATIVE, see philology, 

COMPARATIVE. 

LINUS {Aivos). An old and apparently mournful- 
sounding song { 11 . 18. 570, which shows that it was not 
always sung on mournful occasions, for there it is at a 
vintage; but it may be a lament for the ‘death’ of the 
grapes, a custom widely paralleled, see Frazer, GB vii. 
216 and the whole chapter) contained the sounds acAtvov, 
interpreted as meaning ‘alas for Linus’. The song was 
called a Linus (Homer, ibid.), and the question was 
asked who Linus was and why he should be bewailed. 
Argos said he was a son of Apollo and Psamathe, a local 
princess; she exposed him, he was devoured by dogs, 
and the city plagued by Apollo till satisfaction was made 
(Paus. I. 43. 7-8). In central Greece, Linus was son of 
Amphimarus and Urania, killed by Apollo for saying he 
was as good a singer as the god (Paus. 9. 29. 6). A third 
variant made him Heracles’ music-teacher, whom his 
pupil killed with a blow from a cithara (Apollod. 2. 63). 
A favourite modem explanation (Frazer, loc. cit.) is that 
aiXiPov is Phoenician, ai lanu, ‘woe to us I’ This is not 
impossible, cf. lityerses. H. J. R. 

LIPARA, see aeoliae insulae. 

LITAI» see personifications. 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY. I. 

Greek. Literary criticism is concerned with literature 
on its aesthetic side, and consists of attempts at theorizing, 
legislating, judging, and appreciating. In Greek litera- 
ture it is represented by a series of pronouncements, 
inspired by various causes and assuming different forms, 
which embody doctrines of intrinsic and historical value, 
and thus form an important chapter in the history of 
Greek thought and taste (see rhetoric). The beginnings 
of Greek criticism date from the sixth century B.c., when 
the philosophers Xenophanes and Heraclitus con- 
demned Homer on moral grounds, and Theagenes and 
Anaxagoras in defence advocated an allegorical inter- 
pretation. Then in the fifth century speculation on 
poetry tentatively emerged, traces of poetic theory being 


found in Pindar, in Sophistic philological writings, and 
in the encomia of Gorgias. Meanwhile literary judge- 
ments were appearing in comedy ; and with Aristophanes’ 
shrewd estimates of Aeschylus and Euripides in the 
Frogs serious judicial criticism had also begun. 

2. In the century following, a new phase of critical 
activity was inaugurated by Plato. Viewing hterature 
in its relation to social and political life, he treated inci- 
dentally in his Dialogues of current literary abuses, 
discussed the place of poetry in an ideal State, and dealt 
with many aspects of poetic theory. His censures of 
contemporary literature, often in parody fomi, are of 
considerable interest. Of interest, too, is his much- 
discussed rejection of poets from his commonwealth 
{Resp. 607 a) — a perplexing pronouncement in the light 
of all the evidence, best understood perhaps, not as 
dogmatic and final, but as a challenge made, on behalf 
of philosophy, to the place hitherto held by poetry as the 
main avenue to truth. Most valuable, however, is his 
positive and constructive theorizing, in which he appears 
as a pioneer of lasting and beneficent infiuence. In his 
pages were first set forth basic doctrines concerning the 
nature and art of poetry, consisting of earlier theories 
reinterpreted and transfonned, besides original and 
daring suggestions, which reveal, often intuitively, the 
innermost spirit and the technique of art. Working from 
first principles and applying psychological methods in his 
discussions, he began that larger and more philosophical 
criticism which gave inspiration and direction to later 
effort. 

3. On the foundations thus laid Aristotle in his Poetics 
built, modifying and developing the teaching of Plato on 
rational and systematic lines, with a view to including 
the study in his philosophical scheme. Basing his doc- 
trines on an analysis of existing Greek poetry, and making 
use of psychological and historical methods, he sets forth 
a comprehensive theory of the poetic art, concluding 
w’ith an exposition of sound methods of forming literary 
judgements. On poetry in general he throws light from 
various angles, pointing out, for instance, its element of 
universal truth, its aesthetic function, and its emotional 
value, revealing at the same time basic principles of the 
literary art, while also imparting much studio-wisdom in 
the form of practical hints for the poet. And this he supple- 
ments by an illuminating treatment of the various forms 
or ‘kinds’ of poetry. Dealing mainly with tragedy as the 
representative form, he submits canons of the dramatic 
art, principles relating mostly to plot and characteriza- 
tion; and in addition he supplies notes on comedy and 
the epic, all of which retain in some measure their 
validity. Hardly loss significant, however, is the guidance 
he gives in judicial criticism, when, condemning con- 
temporary judgements based on verbal details or on 
tests of morality, reality, and the like (cf. Zoilus *Ofxyjpo-~ 
fxaoTtf), he further maintains that aesthetic criteria are 
all that matter, and illustrates his teaching by reasoned 
appreciations of Homer and the great dramatists. Of 
the value of the work and its far-reaching influence there 
can be no question; though it has obscurities and defects 
and is devoid of literary grace. In literary history it 
represents the first ‘Apology’ and the first Art of poetry; 
but it is in its seminal quality that it stands unrivalled. 
In establishing original and profound doctrines of poetry, 
and in inaugurating new and effective methods of both 
theorizing and judging, it opened men’s eyes to more 
fruitful conceptions of art and made aesthetic judgement 
possible. Its importance in the history of criticism can 
scarcely be overrated. 

4. Under the changed conditions of the Hellenistic 
period critical activities assumed a new form, which, 
while representing a decline from earlier efforts, was yet 
to influence subsequent developments at Rome. The 
outstanding feature was the abandonment of the philo- 
sophical approach to literature for one of a scholastic 
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kind ; and the main business now became the systematiz- 
ing of poetic technique for school purposes, though the 
textual and historico-critical labours of Alexandria and 
Pergamum were in the meantime preparing the way for 
sounder criticism. The nature of the new system may 
roughly be gathered from the Poetics of Neoptolemus of 
Parium (3rd c. B.c.)— a work now lost, but partly recon- 
structed from the IJepl iroirqpLdrwv of Plulodemus of 
Gadara — in which poetry was treated schematically 
under the heads of 770117(715“, Trony/xa, and a 

static view of literature was taken, according to which 
earlier poetic forms were regarded as fixed genres and 
models, each with its distinctive fonnal characteristics. 
Certain problems were also discussed, namely, whether 
native endowment or technical training (rex^) 

was more important for the poet, whether thought or 
form constituted the essence of poetry, and, again, 
whether the poet's aim was to teach or to delight. Of 
these problems (all handed down as unfinished contro- 
versies to later generations) one in particular influenced 
later discussions, as a result of the supreme value attached 
to artistic form by Heracleodorus, Andromenides, Crates 
of Mallos, and others. Nevertheless, the system of poetics 
thus forming did not emerge unchallenged. Callimachus, 
under Alexandrian influences, was already urging a break 
with classical forms, while stressing the prime importance 
of neat and careful workmanship ; and his doctrine found 
expression in the later verses of Simylus (c^.v. i). Nor 
was the period without its advance in judicial criticism, 
though the irrational methods condemned by Aristotle 
still held the field. From Eratosthenes, however, and 
more especially from Aristarchus, came sounder estimates 
of Homer; and further evidence of increasing interest in 
aesthetic matters was supplied by appreciations of earlier 
poets in the Greek Anthology. 

5. Tow'ards the close of the first century B.c. Greek 
criticism underwent further and more substantial 
developments. Owing to the rapid hellenization of Rome, 
and the desire of Romans to emulate the ancient litera- 
ture ol Greece, Hellenistic teaching was now subordinated 
to the larger purpOsSe of clarifying contemporary views 
concerning Greek classical ideals and standards ; and in 
the Augustan period and the follow’ing century Caecilius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘Longinus*, and Demetrius 
took up the task, treating primarily of style — the then 
current problem — but revealing at the same time many 
important principles of literature. Now, for the first 
time since the days of Aristotle and Theophrastus, the 
subtleties of Attic prose were explored under the 
guidance of those earlier authorities ; such matters as the 
effects of an artistic word-order, the euphonious qualities 
of words in isolation or in combination, or the reasoned 


use of figures, being discussed in original and illuminat- 
ing fashion. This teaching was illustrated by apprecia- 
tions of Greek writers (both of poetry and prose), which 
threw further light on the form and spirit of classical 
literature. Equally significant, however, w^as the advance 
in critical achievement bound up with these activities, 
and seen moat clearly in the works of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and 'Longinus’, By Dionysius, for in- 


stance, a return was made to Anstode s inductive 
theorizing ; perspective and weight were added to literary 
judgement by his use of historical and comparative 
methods ; while to the actual appreciation of hterature 
he made substantial and lasting contributions, of which 
his penetrating judgements of Lysias, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes arc examples. Yet greater was the pw- 
formance of 'Longinus’, whose unfailing insight into the 
essentials of literature opened up a new world of cntical 
possibilitjes. Apprehending clearly the imagmative to 
Emotional effects of all great literature, in 

capturing the spirit of Greek art; and with his grwp of 
^nciple, his wide-ranging testes, his 
asms, and, not least, hia suggesuve comments on literature 


tod literary criticism itself, he made of criticism not 
only a stimulating study but also the most potent of 
instruments for the appreciation of the literary art. 

6- In the meantime the last effective phase of Greek 
criticism was represented by the efforts of Plutarch and 
Dio Chrysostom to interpret Greek culture — and inci- 
dentally Greek literature — ^for Imperial Rome, as a 
result of the Hellenic revival towards the end of the 
first century a.d. The main interest of their critical work 
is of an historical kind : it bore witness to the persistence 
of Hellenistic traditions, and to the fact that classical 
ideals were already fading. This is seen, for instance, in 
Plutarch’s ethical theory of poetry, and yet more clearly 
in his judgements of Homer, which (like those of Dio) 
perpetuated Alexandrian methods and standards. Both, 
however, were interested in aesthetic questions, and 
whereas Plutarch’s main effort was directed to restoring 
poetry to its former place as a prime factor in education, 
Dio’s greatest achievement was his masterly appreciation 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in his Com- 
parison, Apart from this but little criticism of value was 
forthcoming, rhetorical displays of the Second Soplustic 
movement absorbing all attention. Lucian made war 
on the literary impostures of his day ; Philostratus (q.v. 
3) threw fresh light on aesthetic theory in defining the 
artistic process as being, not ‘imitation*, but ‘creative 
imagination’ {<f>avTaaLa). For the rest, however, literary 
comment now fell under the sterile treatment of rhetori- 
cians, grammarians, and philologians, and was ultimately 
silenced in the dark days that followred. 

E. Essai sur Vhistoire de la critique chez les Grecs (1885); 

B. Bosanqviet, History of Aesthetic (1892); S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s 
Theory of PiH'try and Fine Art (1895); G. Saintsburj’, History of 
Criticism (1900); J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship 
(1903); Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (1913); C. Jen- 
sen, Philodcmus Ober die Gedichte (1923); J. D. Denniston, Greek 
Literary Criticism (1924); C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and 
Poetic (1928); W. R. Roberts, Creek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism 
(1928); E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry (1931); J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity (1934). 

11. Latin. Latin literary criticism consists of that 
running commentary on literature and literary matters 
to which, in various forms, Roman writers contributed 
from the second century B.c. onwards. As yet an occa- 
sional by-product of contemporary literary activities, 
though ultimately the result of aesthetic interests inspired 
by earlier philosopliical, rhetorical, and grammatical 
studies, this criticism nevertheless constitutes a consider- 
able body of literary theorizing and judgements which 
throw valuable light on contemporary thought and taste. 
Its immediate causes, apart from earlier Greek teaching, 
were certain urgent questions which arose from time to 
time; and to their solution Cicero, Horace, the elder 
Seneca, Tacitus, and Quintilian were the main con- 
tributors. 

2» Already in the Scipionic circle the critical spirit 
had appeared. Terence’s replies to detractors and his 
searching comments on dramatic technique were among 
the first-fruits; and they were followed by Lucilius’ 
remarks on poetic diction and satire, together with frag- 
ments of Hellenistic teaching. More far-reaching was 
the criticism evoked by the clash of styles in Republican 
oratory, which led to Cicero's exposition of rhetorical 
principles (see rhetoric), his pronouncement on the 
Asianist-Atticist problem, and his illuminating survey of 
the development of oratory. Animated throughout his 
dialogues by a reasoned admiration for the doctrine and 
practice of the classical Greeks, he condemns the Asianist 
excesses of Hortensius and the colourless correctness of 
Calvus and Brutus; and indic^ating the limitations of Lysias 
tod Thucydides as models, he commends Demosthenes 
as the supreme guide in style. Equally significant was 
his judicial criticism where he revivals hia reverence for 
Ennius and his dislike for the neoterica (q.v.)* Using com- 
parative tod historical methods^ he submita appreciations 
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of Greek and Roman oratorSp and inculcates a sense 
of the continuity of literature. With him thus begins 
a classical reaction in literaiy theory, accompanied by 
wider conceptions of the critical fimction. 

3* Further developments were witnessed under 
Augustus, when the main problem became that of 
creating a great national poetry ; and Horace, amidst the 
confused counsels of the archaizing and Alexandrian 
schools, prescribed the poetic forms and standards of 
classical Greece. In his Satires he incidentally expounds 
his theory of satire, in his Epistles (Book 2) he outlines 
his programme of reform, and in the Ars Poetica (based 
on the Poetics of Neoptolemus of Parium) he submits 
principles and rules for the guidance of poets. What he 
advocates is an imitation of ancient Greek masterpieces ; 
by which he meant, not a slavish copying, but a process 
of re-creation, the evolution of something new, by 
adapting Greek measures to the Roman lyre. His 
doctrines, though coloured by his experience, are 
primarily derivative in kind; he does not arrive at his 
theories by an analysis of actual literature. Alexandrian 
influence, moreover, is seen in his work, notably in his 
demand for careful workmanship and polish. But among 
the principles he propounds are many that treat of 
essentials; he commends his teaching in memorable 
phrase, and his lasting achievement was the establish- 
ment of classicism in poetic theory. 

4 * With the decline of literature (ist c. a.d.) critical 
effort assumed new functions, turning naturally to a 
consideration of the nature and causes of that decline. 
A valuable commentary on contemporary oratory was 
forthcoming in the specimens collected by the elder 
Seneca, which, apart from the light it throws on Augustan 
declaimers and declamations, embodies many sound 
judgements, condemns all departures from simplicity 
and good taste, and commends Cicero as the model for 
Roman orators. Persius followed, waging war on the 
affectations and insincerities of contemporary poets ; and 
Petronius in his Satyricon attacked Lucan for his choice of 
an historical subject and his omission of epic machinery 
from his Civil War. Meanwhile not without interest 
were the attempts made to account for the decline by 
viewing literature in its relation to social life. Thus the 
two Senecas attributed it to the decay of morality; 
Petronius to debased taste fostered by declamation in 
the schools; while Velleius Paterculus in his history 
explained it as a natural sequel to a period of great literary 
achievement. 

Nor was criticism of a more constructive kind 
wanting, though petty but futile attacks on Virgil 
continued throughout the century. Manilius, for one, 
had proposed fresh themes for poetic treatment, and 
Petronius had recalled the part played by imagination 
and passion in the poetic process. Martial, again, 
advanced claims for a realistic treatment of life, com- 
mented on the epigram as a literary genre, and condemned 
the growth of antiquarianism ; while the younger Pliny 
in lus Letters reflected contemporary literary tastes. 
More significant was the contribution of Tacitus in his 
Dialogue, where he commended the oratory of the 
Ciceronian age, but suggested also that changed condi- 
tions called for expression more lively, less formal. He 
further maintained that oratory had declined because of 
the cessation of Republican strife; and these shrewd 
comments marked a new phase of literary theorizing. 
With him criticism ceased to be dogmatic and final; and 
in upholding the relativity of literary standards he 
successfully challenged a more rigid classicism. Similar 
tendencies had been seen in Quintilian’s Institutio; in his 
doctrine of a modified classicism, his sense of the need for 
literary development, his enlightened conception of Imi- 
tation, and his wide-ranging survey of literary histo^, 
limited though it was in aesthetic appreciation. In him 
culminated the movement begun by Cicero, the effort to 


maintain, amidst shifting and conflicting influences, the 
highest artistic standards then known. The attempt, it is 
true, was only partially successful ; for with Pronto and 
Gellius came later one of the periodic revivals of archaism. 
But many good things had meanwhile been said, and the 
way prepared for future critical activities. 

Special studies: G. Saintsbury, History of Criticism (1000); J. 
Wight Duff, L 4 t. Hist. Rome to Golden Age (1900); id.. Silver Age 
(1927); E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (1923): W. Kroll, Stu<hen Mum 
Verstdndnis der rdmsschen Literatus (1924); J. W. H. Atkins, Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity (1934). J. W. H. A. 

LITERARY PATRONAGE, see PATRONAGE. 

LITERATURE, GREEK and LATIN, History op, 
see APPENDIX at the end of this work. 

LITERNUM, a Roman citizen colony on the Campanian 
coast, founded in 194 B.c. but soon derelict (Livy 34. 
45): nowadays Torre di Patria. The disillusioned Scipio 
Africanus Major retired and possibly was buried there 
(Livy 38. 52, 53, 56; Seneca, Ep. 86). Later the Via 
Domitiana, like the modem railway, somewhat increased 
its importance. E. T. S. 

LITTERATOR, chiefly used of the elementary instruc- 
tor in reading and writing whose teaching was continued 
by the doctrina of the gramtnaticus (q.v,). See education, 
III. 3- 

LITTERS (lecticae) were introduced into Rome from 
the east; Cicero {Verr. 5. 27) associates them with the 
kings of Bithynia. They are first mentioned in the second 
century B.c. and were common in the following century. 
They were provided with curtains and sometimes with 
glass windows (Juv. 3. 239). They were carried on poles 
by slaves, of whom as many as eight might be required. 
At first they were used in the city only by women and 
invalids, but later they were freely employed by both 
sexes in the city and outside. Restrictions on their use 
were sometimes imposed by the government (Suet. luL 
43, Claud. 28). G. H. S. 

LITTLE DLIAD, see epic cycle. 

LITURGY. At Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. certain public functions were compulsorily conferred 
upon the richer citizens and metics. Of these liturgies 
some, like the trierarchy (q.v.), were occasional, others 
were imposed regularly, according to a fixed order of 
rotation. These included the choregia (q.v. ; the produc- 
tion of a chorus at the musical and dramatic festivals), the 
gymnasiarchy (q.v.), iarlaots (the provision of a ban- 
quet for a tribe at festivals), apxtOewpia (the leadership 
of a public delegation to a foreign festival), Imrorpceffla 
(the maintenance as a knight of a horse). To some 
liturgies nominations were made by a magistrate, e.g. 
by the archon to the tragic choregia, to othera by the 
tribes, c.g. to the cyclic choregia and coruung. A person 
nominated might challenge another whom he considered 
better able to bear the expense, and the latter might 
either undertake the liturgy or exchange properties with 
his challenger, or appeal to the courts {see antidosis). 
A liturgy involved the holder both in personal service 
(though he might employ a deputy) and in expense. 
In some cases she State made an allocation, but tlus did 
not by any means cover the coats. 

In the Hellenistic age no clear line was drawn between 
appeal and Xeuovpylai, Both were filled by popular 
election ; neither imposed any obligatory expenditure in 
theory, but both in fact often involved a heavy personal 
outlay; both might in the last resort be compulsorily 
imposed. Immunity was in this age often granted, not 
o^y from liturgies, but from magistracies, and the tenn 
"liturgy* came to denote minor oflUces, which were 
onerous but did not cany much authority 
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In Roman municipal law a shaxp distinction was drawn 
between honoret and munera; honares qualified their 
holder for a seat on the council ; the immunitas conferred 
by the Roman government meant exemption from 
ffwnera. These rules were also applied in the Greek East, 
wd offices must therefore have been definitely classified 
into apvof and X^irovpyUu*^ In time the distinction 
became blurred ; immunity (aX€irovfyyrj< 7 ta) by the early 
third century included exemption from magistracies. 
By this time the most important and onerous liturgies 
were imperial, such as the collection of tribute. 

In Eg)^t a liturgy meant a compulsory State office. 
Compulsion was little used in the Ptolemaic or early 
Roman period, but from the latter part of the first 
century A.n, became commoner, till every post below the 
rank of orpaT^yos or PaaiXiKos ypafifiar€vs became a 
liturgy. Qualified persons were nominated by the scribes 
of the nutropoleis and villages to be strategic who them- 
selves appointed to lower posts, and for higher posts 
submitted the names to the e^trategus, who drew lots 
between them. When councils v/ere instituted in the 
nutropoleis, many of the more important officers were 
elected by them. 

V. Thumser, De eivium Atheniennum munerihus eorumquB im- 
mumtate (1880}; J. Ochler. PW, i.v. ‘LeitourRia’; F. Oertcl, Dis 
Liturgu^ Stuihen Mur Piolemdudutn und Kaiserlichen VerwaltUfur 
Aegypum (1917). 

A. H. M. J. 

LITYERSES « ‘Some say that he was a son of Midas, 
and that he challenged all and sundry to a contest in 
reaping, and maltreated those who were overcome by him. 
But, encountering a stronger reaper, he met his death. 
Some say that it was Heracles who killed him' (Pollux 
4* 54i who says that Lityerses is the Phrygian reapers' 
song). His source is uncertain, cf. Crusius in Roscher’s 
Lexikoft, s.v. It would seem, therefore, to be a traditional 
song with a story to explain it, cf. linus. H. J. R. 

LlVIA (58 B.c .~A.D. 29), daughter of M. Livius Drusus 
Claudianus, married Tiberius Claudius Nero (q.v. 3), 
whom she accompanied in his flight after the Perusine 
War. Nero divorced her in 38 to enable her to marry 
Octavian (Augustus), whose affection and esteem she 
retained till his death in a.d. 14. Her beauty, dignity, 
intelligence, and tact well fitted her for her high position. 
Augustus valued her counsel, and she appears to have 
exercised a restraining influence upon him. A natural 
fondness for power may explain allusions to friction 
between her and Tiberius, but suggestions that she had 
any part in the deaths of Marcellus, Gaius Caesar, 
Lucius Caesar, or Gcrmanicus do not deserve serious 
consideration. Livia bore two sons to her first husband — 
Tiberius (later emperor) and Drusus (q.v. 3). She 
became 'Julia Augusta' under the will of Augustus. 

Vellciut, bk. 2; Tacitua, Ann. bka. 1-5; Dio Cassiua, bks. 48 ff. 
Modem literature: V. Gardthausen, Augustus u. seine Zeit (iSot 
cic.)j H. Willrich, Livia (1911). G. W. R, 


LIVILLA (Livia), daughter of Drusus (q.v. 3) and 
Antonia minor and granddaughter of Livia (q.v.), bom 
c. 13 B.C., was married to Gaius Caesar (grandson of 
Augustus), and after his death to Drusus, son of Tiberius. 
She was executed in a.d. 31 on evidence of complicity 
in the murder of her husband. 

Taciiui, Atm, bk. 4 ; Dio Cassius 57- »» “id 58. i x. G. W. R. 


Livius (i) ANDRONlCUS, Lucius (r. 284-c. 204 
B.C.), early Latin poet, a Greek (?) bom at Tarentum, was 
brought a slave to Rome in 242, was manumitted, and 
took his maatcr^s names Lucius Livius; he became a 
teacher of Greek and Latin literature, then also an actor, 
Btage-managcf, and writer of saturae, 'medleys’, for the 
stage, then of stage-plays. By public request, 240 B.c., 
he composed and acted in the first Latin comedy and the 


first Latin tragedy, both having Greek models and 
metres (tee drama, roman, para. i). Others followed, 
ousting the old saturae into literature for reading only. 
Failure of L.'s voice caused the institution of the cantor 
to sing cantica to an actor’s gestures. In 207 L. officially 
conripoaed an expiatory hymn (the first real lyric in 
Latin), and the collegium of playwrights and actors was 
founded. 

Livius* wor^, popular at first, were later regarded as 
tough though impressive. Fragments : (i) about forty-six 
lines (early work) of the first Latin epic the Odissia, a 
mde prosy paraphrase-translation, into Latin satumians, 
of Homer’s Odyssey, (ii) About forty lines from tragedies 
on Greek models--- Achilles, Aegisthus, Aiax Mastigo- 
pkorus, Andfonuda, Danae, Equos Troianus, Hermiona, 
Tereus. (iii) Lines from comoediae palliatae. 

Text of fragment*: E. H. Warmington, Remains 0/ Old Latin ii 
(Loeb, with tranalation); H. de la Villc dc Mirmont, £t. s. I'ancienne 
pois. lat, (1903), 5 - 20 * ; G. PaacoU, Epos (Livorno; and cd. 1911; 
Odiss, pp. 1-6); O. Ribbeck, Scaen. ^smanorum Poesis Fragmenta 
(and ed.; 3rd cd. Teubner. Plays). E, H. W. 

LIVIUS (2), Titus (Livy) (59 b.c.-a.d. 17), the Roman 
historian, was bom in Patavium (Padua) at the height of 
the old Venctic city’s prosperity and fame ; the circum- 
stances of his early years may well have influenced the 
growth of his character. We know little of his life. His 
daughter married a rhetorician, Magius, and his son 
may have been a writer, followed by Pliny. He himself 
wrote philosophical dialogues, historical in tendency, and 
his advice on rhetoric to his son (Quint. 10. i. 39) shows 
his place in the Ciceronian tradition. At Rome he 
entered the Imperial literary circle, gave readings of his 
work, and won Augustus’ interest in his historical task 
(4. 20, 7) and appreciation of his republican sentiment 
(Tac. 4. 34); he encouraged Claudius in his his- 
torical studies (Suet. Claud, 41). His work reflects 
knowledge of the Empire, presumably gathered in travel, 
but he must have spent most of his time at work in Rome 
or in Padua, where he died. 

2« The history of Rome (ab ttrbe condita lihri), which 
he began at thirty and continued for forty years, was 
composed in 142 books. Bks. i-v covered from the 
origins to the Cjallic sack of Rome, vi-xv reached the 
beginning of the Punic Wars, xvi-xx treated the First 
Punic War, xxi-xxx the Second Punic War, xxxi-xlv the 
Macedonian and Syrian Wars. As the work grew under 
his hand the pentad and decade arrangement had to be 
modified. The destruction of Carthage appeared in bk. 
li, Ti. Gracchus in Ivii, the defeat of the Cimbri in 
Ixviii, the opening of the Social War in Izxx, Marius’ 
death in Ixxx, Sulla’s death in xc, Caesar’s consulship 
in ciii, Pharsalus in cxi, Caesar’s death in cxvi, Actium 
in cxxxiii, the death of Drusus (9 b.c.) in cxlii. Bks. cix- 
cxvi were entitled belli civilis libri. 

3. The procmium reflects the situation after Augustus’ 
proposed social legislation in 28 B.c.; bk. i. 19. 3 was 
published after 27 B.c. and before 25 B.c. ; bk. xxviii. 12 
presupposes Agrippa’s Spanish campaign of 19 b.c. 
Bk. lix followed Augustus’ quotation of Metellus’ speech 
on marriage in 18 B.c. If bk. exxi was published after 
Augustus’ death (a.d. 14), it was presumably accompanied 
by several subsequent books, since Livy could scarcely 
have written twenty-one books in the time years before 
his death. He probably died pen in hand, the work 
closing with Drusus’ death. 

4. Of this inmense work only thirty-five books are 
extant: i-x, xxi-xlv. For the lost Ix^ks we have a 
palimpsest fragment of bk. xci, cited fragments and 
excerpts, and the epitomized, perhaps slightly 'conta- 
minated’ tradition of the Periochae (q.v.) and the Oicy- 
rhynchus Epitome of bks. XTivil-xl, xlviii-lv; also, in 
b^is, the work of Florus, Granius Licinianus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius and Festus, Orosius and Ca^odorus, 
Julius Obsequens. 
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5* Livy stood at the peak of aimalistic historiography, 
and was able to develop the work of the Sullan annalists. 
Valerius Antias from the beginning, and Claudius 
Quadrigarius from the Gallic sack (bk. vi), appear to 
have provided the basis of composition; they are cited 
throughout the work. The set annalistic arrangement 
allowed easy transition from source to source and the 
incorporation of episodic material; in bks. i-x Licinius 
Macer, Aelius l^ubero, and (indirectly) Fabius Pictor and 
Calpumius Piso, in bks. xxi-xxx Coelius Antipater and 
Polybius, in xxxi-xlv Polybius, supplement Valerius 
Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius ; afterwards Posidonius, 
and perhaps Sulpicius Galba, Sisenna, Caesar, and 
Augustus* Memoirs^ among others, were used in the 
same way. 

6 . In accordance with contemporary historiographical 
practice, Livy does not cite his authorities, except in 
cases of dispute or doubt, and often, e.g. in the com- 
parison of casualty figures, this may be conventional. As 
a rule he adapted the source material with scarcely more 
than literary and stylistic elaboration, apparently without 
‘contamination’, if we may judge from his reproduction 
of Polybius and the common inconsistency of the annal- 
istic narrative. There is always a certain negligence in 
his treatment of context, with obvious discrepancies, 
repetitions, and chronological divergences; this is most 
striking in his use of Polybius, where the Olympiad 
yearly divisions are forced within the narrative based on 
the Roman year. I'he reason appears to lie in his undue 
dependence upon narrative form in constructing his work, 
beginning with the Sullan histories. This acceptance of 
the annalistic tradition in both matter and form largely 
explains his lack of source criticism ; the authority of the 
annales maximi, persisting in its literary development, 
limited criticism to detail, and here Livy, with charac- 
teristic sincerity and restraint, refused to argue on 
grounds of mere probability or rationalize without full 
evidence. 

T* Yet, even granting this, he falls short in critical 
methods, except perhaps in the discussion of figures and 
finance. His defective treatment of the problem of 
Cossus* spolia opima (4. 19), his neglect of the libri 
lintei when two sources cited the same passage differently 
(4. 23), not to mention again the inconsistencies in his 
narrative, reflect his subservience to written authority, 
and show literary procedure over-simplifying the task of 
historical composition. Livy had little knowledge of 
Roman institutions. His inexperience in military matters 
affects his description of battles: his ignorance of the 
phalanx, for example, is unpardonable ; he is, however, 
better on ships. He does not falsify events, but his 
literary elaboration often makes his narrative con- 
ventional and misleading. His ignorance of conditions 
in early Rome and in the East leaves blemishes on 
his historical reconstruction, which is always coloured by 
his Au^stan idealism. In the later books, no doubt, his 
increasing command over his material and his better 
understanding of events raised the critical level of his 
work. 

8 . Yet Livy’s purpose in the first instance was not to 
analyse the process of history in the light of institutions 
or circumstances. He set himself to give Rome a history 
that in conception and style should be worthy of her 
imperial rise and greatness, and in influence lend under- 
standing to the Augustan moral recovery. He depicted 
in general the life and character, the policies and per- 
sonalities of the past and the later decay of discipline ; in 
particular, the social morale of early Rome, the ‘Integra 
atque immobilis uirtus* against Hannibal, the pohey of 
Republican freedom against the Hellenistic monarchies, 
and the consequences of luxury and avarice in the later 
age. His patriotism and sense of Roman dignity dominate 
his narrative, without excluding wider sympathy or 
appreciation* 


94 His genius lay in his power of vivid historical 
reconstruction, visualizing scenes and people, and 
conveying his impression by description and interpreta- 
tion. His natural historical feeling developed under the 
influence of Hellenistic psychological knowledge, now 
established in Rome, and his literary talent was trained 
in Hellenistic historiographical theory and Roman 
rhetoric; the annalistic tradition gave him material and 
form. Cicero had defined his task, and the patriotic 
inspiration of Augustus gave life to his composition. 
In his first books his narration, fitting the subject- 
matter, has poetical colour and style ; it is the prose epic 
of Rome, ranking with the Aeneid, The later books take 
on a more regular prose form, but show equally brilliant 
conception of events, understanding of personal and 
mass psychology, and careful literary presentation. The 
feeling for atmosphere, as well as the principle of varia- 
tion, allowed the set appearance of formal notices and 
prodigy tables. 

10. In detail Livy’s composition followed the Isocra- 
tean canons of brevity, economy, and verisimilitude, with 
the devices of literary elaboration, characterizing speeches, 
and the dramatic Peripatetic technique. The style con- 
formed to the Ciceronian requirements of ‘uarietas 
colorum, collocatio uerborum’, and ‘tractus orationis 
lenis et aequabilis’ in historical narration (e.g. for the 
sake of homogeneity, Livy (27. 37) w'Ould not quote 
Livius Andronicus) ; but composition and style had their 
own varying character, suitable to the different elements 
in the annalistic tradition. Livy’s 'clarissimus candor’ 
and ‘lactea ubertas’ reflect the lucidity and continuity of 
his thought, but the style is not purely periodic: it 
corresponds to the mode of the passage, poetic or formal, 
elaborate or plain, expository or rhetorical, depending on 
the complexity of ideas or rhythm of the narrative. Even 
stylistic irregularity or strained word usage may occur to 
convey a nuance, departing from the pure Latinity of tlic 
capital. This may justify the charge of ‘Patavinitas*, if 
Pollio’s jibe was not directed at the moral and romantic 
tone of Livy’s work. 

II* The command of his theme and its expression, 
the love of truth where it could be found, the deep 
seriousness and wide humanity, give life to Livy’s 
historical achievement ; his work captures the imagination 
and moves the spirit. It is Augustan, w^ith the faults as 
well as the merits of the time, and it falls below modem 
critical standards. Yet it reproduces tradition faitlifuUy, 
without the defective rationalization practised in both 
ancient and modem times ; for this modem criticism may 
be grateful. In his presentation of persons and events, 
the flesh and blood of history, he ranks among the great 
historians. 

12. His success was immediate and lasting. His work 
tvas used by historians and epic poets; an epitome had 
appeared for common use by the time of Martial (14. 
190); his speeches were collected. In the Middle Ages, 
Dante praised ‘Livio che non erra*. The Renaissance 
saw him in high favour, and printing made him a popular 
author. Machiavelli discoursed on the First Decade. 
Niebuhr and Lewis began the critical examination of his 
early tradition, and historical study has continued it. Our 
new knowledge of Hellenistic historiography has revealed 
the secrets of his composition, and syntactical study is 
throwing ligVs^t on his style. 
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LIVIUS, see also drusus, salinator 


LOBON of Argos (perhaps 3rd c. B.c.) was a literary 
forger, author of a work (perhaps in verse) on poets 
(Diog, Laert. i, 34. 112), in which he ascribed verses 
f^abricated by himself to the Seven Sages and works in 
prose to early poets, e.g. Aristeas, Semonides, Pindar. 
His treatise seems to have been extensively used by 
Suidas. J. F. L. 


LOCI COMMUNES, see COMMUNES Loa. 


LOCKS, see keys. 

LOCRl EPIZEPllYRII(/loKpot *Em^€tl>vpioi)t a Dorian 
city in the 'toe' of Italy, was founded c. 700 B.c,, appar- 
ently by Opuntii (East Locrians), although its settlers 
probably included Ozolae (West Locrians), fugitive 
slaves, and Lacedaemonians. Oenotri(= Sicels?) previ- 
ously inhabited the site. Locri’s oligarchy, The Hundred 
Houses, reputedly governed excellently : the town pos- 
sessed Europe’s earliest written legal code (attributed to 
Zaleucus, q.v.). Locri defeated Croton at the Sagras 
battle (6th c.), founded its own colonies (Hipponium, 
Medma; before 450), and usu^ly was friendly with 
Syracuse who supported it against its rival Rhegium 
(q.v.), Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic Wars caused 
some decline, but Locri was still a considerable town, 
allied to Rome, in Polybius* day; Polybius knew it 
intimately (12. 5 f.). Apparently Saracens finally 

destroyed it. 

Strabo 6. 259 f.; Pindar 01 . 10 and 11; P^'th, a; Thuc. 

Diod- ^a. 12 and 14; Justin 20. a; 

Oldfather in PW xiii. 1289 f- (1927); D- 

Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931)1 37 ^ I L Bibhogr. to^gr 

(1941). 6a, 


LOCRIS. Eastern Locris, comprising the mainland 
coast of the Euboean Straits from Thermopylae to 
Larymna, and Western Locris, comprising the valley of 
Amphissa and the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf 
from Naupactus to near Crisa, were separated from one 
another by Doris and Phocis, probably the results of an 
invasion through an early Locrian State occupying 
central Greece. As late as the fifth century B.c. the two 
divisions of Locris, known as 'Optmtian* and ‘Ozolian*, 
possessed a joint franchise. Their territory being mainly 
infertile and hemmed in by stronger States, the Locrians 
played little part in history. Opuntian Locris united 
round a centre at Opus, where the assembly of the 
Thousand drawn from noble families met, founded 
Locri in south Italy, and began to coin in the fourth 
century b.c. But Ozolian Locris remained backward and 
without unity (Thuc. i. 15). Both areas were curtailed 
by their neighbours, Opuntian Locris losing Thermo- 
pylae to the Thessalians and Daphnus to the Phocians, 
whereby Eastern Locris split into Hypocncmidian and 
Opuntian Locris, and Ozolian Locris losing Naupactus 
to Athens. The valley of Amphissa, traversed by the 
route from Doris to the Corinthian Gulf, was of strategic 
importance and became involved in the Sacred Wars 
(q.v.). 

W. A. Oldfather, AJArch. 19x6. N. G. L. H, 

LOCUSTA (LUCUSTA), a noted poisoner of Gallic 
origin, was employed by Agrippina to poison Claudius 
and by Nero for Britannicus. Nero took with him on 
his (light a poison prepared by her. Galba executed 
her. 

LOGAOEDIC, see METRE, GREEK, III (5). 

LOGIC* For the history of Greek logic the following 
works may be consulted: C. Prantl, Geschichte d. Logik 
im Abendlande (4 vols., 1855-70); L. Rabus, Logik u, 
Metaphysik, vol. i (1868); F. Ueberweg, System d. Logik 
u. Geschichte d. logischen Lehren^ (1874, Engl. Transl. 
1871); R. Adamson, A Short History of Logic (1911); 
T. Zieher, Lehrbuch d. Logik (1920); H. W. Blunt, art. 
’Logic* in Enc. Brit . ; Herbertz, Das W ahrheitsproblem in 
d. griechischen Philosophic (1913); E. Hoffinann, Die 
Sprache u. d. archdische Logik (1925); W. Lutoslawski, 
The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic* (1905); N. 
Hartmann, Platons Logik d. Seins (1909); J. Stenzel, 
Studien z. Geschichte d. platonischen Dialektik von 
Sokrates zu Aristoteles* (1931, Engl. Transl, 1940); 
H. Maier, Die Syllogistik d. Aristoteles (3 vols., 1896- 
1900). W. D. R. 

LOGlSTAIs Athenian magistrates: (i) A body of ten 
chosen by lot from their own members by the Doule; 
its duties were to examine the accounts of magistrates 
in each prytany, and thus to prepare for the final 
euthyna. (2) A body of thirty (Later ten) chosen by lot 
from all citizens. They conducted the examination of 
accounts at the end of the magistrates' term of office 
(see euthyna). They also assisted the Hellenotamiai 
(q.v.) in checking the contributions of the allies in the 
Delian League, and calculating the one-sixtieth part set 
apart for Athena. A. W. G. 

LOGOGRAPHERS. Until the late sixth centu^ b.c., 
historical and biographical traditions were oral, like the 
‘myths* about sacred rites and cults, and other anecdotes, 
romances, folk-tales, and proverbial lore. Epic verse, 
Homeric and Hesiodic, had canonized much. The first 
prose transcripts from this fluid folk-memory are 
ascribed, in natural knowledge to Thales and Anaxi- 
mander (qq.v.), in human affairs to Hecataeus, also of 
Miletus, whom Herodotus describes (2. 143) like Aesop 
(2. 135) as XoyonoLos, Homer being ^oiroids (2. 120) 
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and Sappho fiovcronotos (a. 135). Later critics distin- 
guish these early Aoyoypa^ot, as mere compilers, from 
the first 'historians', Herodotus and Thucydides, who 
recomposed and interpreted similar sources to illustrate 
such larger themes as the Persian or the Peloponnesian 
War. Hecataeus (fr. i), like Herodotus and Thucydides, 
derides contemporary 'Greek stories’, and like Hesiod 
(Th. 24-8) professes veracity; yet Heraclitus (fr. 40 
Diels) couples him with Pythagoras and Xenoph^es as 
a man of more knowledge than judgement. 

Principal types of such compilation are: (i) Genea^ 
logics t especially of families which 'went up to a god* like 
that of Hecataeus himself (Hdt. 2. 143). Like Hesiod's 
Theogony they codified aristocracies at a time when social 
prerogatives of birthright were challenged, (a) Ckrono- 
logics, cross-referring pedigrees to official lists ; kings of 
Sparta and of Athens, priestesses of Hera at Argos, 
Olympic and Cameian victors. (3) Periegeseis or Periodoi, 
descriptions of particular regions and especially of Greek 
cities with their institutions, resources, and local events, 
from their reputed foundations (iCrfaciff). (4) Histories only 
begin when (a) the rise of Persia needed explanation, and 
Persian conquest linked regional descriptions together 
into iJcpaifcd ; (6) Persian aggression drew Greek cities into 
concerted resistance and counter-attack, worthy of record 
in 'EXXrjviKa. (5) Eventually, Herodotus (q.v.) ex- 
plicitly includes both Greek and alien deeds (i. 1) in a 
single History and seeks the cause of the quarrel. Frag- 
ments in FHG i and FGrH; L. Pearson, Early Ionian 
(1939), full bibliography. 

Principal logographers are Acusilaus, Charon, Damastes, 
Hecataeus, Hellanicus, Pherecydes, Scylax, Xanthus ; see 
these. The first author of town-histories was Cadmus 
of Miletus; Dionysius of Miletus wrote UcpoiKa, the 
first general survey of Oriental history ; Eugeon (Euagon) 
of Samos wrote a chronicle of his own city ; Herodorus of 
Heraclea Pontica, a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote on 
Heracles, Orpheus and Musaeus, the Argonauts, and the 
Pelopids. FHG ii. 27, 28, 30; FGrH i. 31. Of a few 
others little is known but their names. J. L. M 

LOGOS, in its origin a psychological idea ('thought’ and 
'thought-as-expressed’), acquires a metaphysical mean- 
ing in Greek philosophy, as the self- actualizing rational 
principle of the universe. In Heraclitus (Dywater i, 2, 
23, 71, 92, 93 ; Diels 1 15, 126 a) it is the rationality of the 
world-process, the law of change, which comes to self- 
consciousness in the philosopher. Fructified by Aristo- 
telian teleology, the Logos becomes in Stoicism the 
dynamic rational principle active in the world-whole and 
its parts (Aoyoff (nrepfiarLKOs, Xoyoi oTrcpfiariKoi), and the 
ethical opdos Xoyos common to gods and men and the 
medium of communion with the Divine; the concep- 
tion becomes religious in popular Stoicism and Hellen- 
istic syncretism (Hermes-I^gos, etc.). In Philo it is both 
the active intelligent world-principle, as in Stoicism, and 
the sum of the Platonic Ideas, which for Philo are 
thoughts in the mind of God ; both the Divine Thought- 
thinking and the Divine Thought-thought, the instru- 
ment and the plan of God, and the unique mediator 
between God and His creatures; in its soteriological 
aspect it is equated with the Jewish Wisdom and Word 
of God, and typified by a great variety of Old Testament 
figures (cf. especially Quisrer. div. her. 42, CW, 205-6). 
For Philo, as for the Greeks, the Logos is neither personal 
nor impersonal ; the assertion of its hypostatic distinction 
from God (Bevrepos Bcos, etc.) has always reference to 
the limitations of human knowledge (so Bevan, against 
Heinze) ; in the last resort the Logos is God Himself in 
His relative aspect (so Drummond and Lebreton). In 
Neoplatonism Logos is subordinate to Nous. But the 
second-century Apologists, notably Justin Martyr, 
equate the conception with the pre-existent and incarnate 
Christ in their presentation of Christianity as the revealed 


philosophy, and so establish its long association with 
Christian theology. 

Gbnsral Litbratuhb. M. Heinxe, Du Lchrc vom Logot in der 
gj^chitchen Philotophie (1872); A. Aall. D§r Logot, Oetchichu tciner 
Entwickelung in aer griechischen Phitosophu und dor chrittlichm 
Litteratur (2 vols. 189^8); J. Lebreton, 'Lei Th^oriei du Logoi lu 
d^but de r^re chr^tienne', Etudes (Rnmt do la Compagmo do Jiout) 
vol. evi (1906); R. P. Lagrange, 'Le Logoi d'H^radtie* and ‘Vers 
Je Logoi de Saint Jean’, R^uo Bihliquo 1923. 

Special Subjects, (Stoiciim) A. Schm^el, Dio Pkilotophio der 
mittleren Stoa, 1892. (Helleniitic lyncretiim) E. Krebs, 'Der Logos 
all Heiland im craten Jahrhundert', Frdburger Theologisehe Stumon 
ipio. (Philo) J. Drummond, Philo Judaeut (2 vols. 1888); H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Philo* t Contribution to Religion (1910); and especially 
E. R. Bevan, essay on 'Hellenistic Judaism’ in The Legacy qf Itrael 
(1027). (Justin Martyr) E. R. Goodenough, The Thomogy ofjmtin 
martyr (Jana 1923). J. L. Matthiws. 

LOLLIA PAULINA was a woman of distinguished 
ancestry and very great wealth. She was forced to 
abandon her marriage with P. Memmius Regulus in 
order that she might marry the Emperor Gaius in A.D. 
38. Divorced by him in the following year, she was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the hand of Claudius after, 
Messalina’s death in 48. Agrippina secured her banish- 
ment (on the charge of consulting astrologers) in the , 
following year, and she was driven to suicide. J. P. B. 

LOLLIUS (i) PALICANUS, Marcus, tribune in 71 
B.C., obtained from Pompey the restoration of the powers 
of the tribunate. He supported the lex itddiciaria of 
Aurelius Cotta. His humble Picene origin and political 
sentiments prevented his election to the consulship in 67. 

A. M. 

LOLLIUS (2), Marcus (cor. 21 b.c.), a novus homo and 
prominent partisan of Augustus, praised by Horace 
(Carm. 4. 9) for conspicuous integrity, but described by 
Velleius as crafty, corrupt, and rapacious. He was the 
first legate of Galatia (25), active in Macedonia, probably 
as proconsul (c. 19-18) and then in Gaul, where German 
raiders inflicted a defeat, capturing the eagle of a legion, 
but hardly causing a serious disaster. In i B.C. he was 
chosen to be counsellor and overseer of C. Caesar in the 
East. A bitter enemy of Tiberius, he influenced the 
young prince against the exile. As a result of quarrel or 
intrigue, however, he fell from favour, was accused of 
taking bribes from the Parthian king, and died before 
long, perhaps by suicide (a.d. 2). Lollius left enormous 
wealth. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. R. S. 

LOLLIUS (3) BASSUS of Smyrna has about a dozen 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, of which one (7. 391) 
is a pompous reflection on the death of Germanicus, and 
another (9. 283 Plan.) a comment on his German expedi- 
tion (a.d. 14-16). The rest of the poems are uninteresting, 
except for one joke (i i. 72) in the manner which Martial 
was to perfect seventy years later. 

C. Cichorius, R 6 m. Stud. c. viii. 7 (192a) G. H. 

LOLLIUS (4) URBICUSy Quintus, governor of 
Britain from a.d. 139 until after 142 {JRS xii. 66) and 
formerly legate of I^egio X Gemina and governor of 
Lower Germany, built the Wall of Antoninus (q.v.) 
(S.H.A. Pius 5. 6; CIL vii. Z125; Eph. Epigr, ix. 1390). 
Inscriptions commemorating the erection of buildings 
under Urbieus come from Corstopitum xxvi. 264; 
Eph, Epigr. ix. 1 146), and from High Rochester (C/L vii. 
1041). He later became governor of Africa (Apul. ApoL 
2) and praejectus urbi (CIL viii. 6705, 6706). I. A. R. 

LONDINIUM (perhaps denoting 'place of Londinoa’, 
'the fierce one*), originally stood on the eastern of two 
hillocks bounding the Walbrook at the mouth of the 
Thames. Tacitus states that at the time of Boudicca’s 
revolt (61) it was an important trading-centre (Ann, 14. 
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33) and that at the principal towns, Londinium, Venila- 
mium, and Camulodunum, 70,000 persons perished. 
Early vestiges have been found, but authority inclines 
against a pre-Roman origin for this considerable com- 
munity. 

Though originally merely a vicus of the Cantii 
(Ptolemy, z, 3, 12), it soon became the financial centre of 
the province {CIL vii. 30 and JRS xxvi. 264-5), and 
eventually the capital, probably of Britain, certainly of 
one of the provinces into which Britain was subsequently 
divided. It was the principal road-centre, and is men- 
tioned as a key-point in official activities. In c, 290-326 
^d 383-8 it was the seat of a mint, and a treasury 
official was stationed there {Not. Dign. Occid. xi. 37). 
The Council List of Arles calls it a 'ciuitas’ and assigns 
it a bishop. It received at an unknown date ( 7326-65) 
the title of Augusta. Of its local divisions, a vicinia is 
known (C/L vii. 20). 

The principal remains are subsequent to Boudicca's 
destruction, after which the settlement spread to the 
western hill. About 80 a vast basilua (500 feet long) and 
forum, enclosing perhaps an official temple, were built; 
c. izo the town wall was built of squared stones and 
brick-bonders with bank and ditch or ditches. It 
enclosed an area of c. 330 acres, making Londinium the 
fifth largest town in the west. Traces of stone and timber 
foundations, mosaics, etc., are found with frequency 
within the walls, and there was a suburb on the south 
bank connected by a bridge. A serious lire seems to have 
occurred c. 120-30, and at various late dates bastions 
were added to the town wall, the river section of which 
was built (or rebuilt). 

How far Londinium survived the Saxon invasions is 
the subject of controversy (see R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Antiquity viii. 290-302, ix. 443-7; Antiquaries Journal 
xiv. 254-63; London and the Saxons; J. N. L. Myres, 
Antiquity ix. 437-42 1 xxvi. 87-92). Wheeler has 
ingeniously postulated a dual settlement, each community 
(Saxons and Romano-Britons) occupying one of the 
hillocks, a state of affairs for which Trier furnishes a 
parallel. But Londinium was certainly a towm without 
a bishop in the seventh century (Bede, Hist. EccL ii. 3). 

Complete Account in Royal Commistion on Historical Monuments, 
London {Roman) (1928); lubsequcnt discoveries summarized in 
yHS. Sec also T. D. rryce and F. Oswald, Archaeologia botviii 
(1928), 73 (the beginnings of Roman Britain). C. £. S. 

LONG WALLS) THE (rd /xaKpd reixq or okc'At)), 
were built between 461 and 456 b.c. to connect Athens 
with her ports, Phalerum and Piraeus. About 455 the 
Phaleric wall was replaced by a tliird, parallel to the 
north or Piraeus wall. They were destroyed by the 
Spartans to 6ute music in 404 but rebuilt by Conon in 
393. The walls to Piraeus were about 4 miles long and 
c. 200 yards apart; the traces visible a century ago have 
now almost entirely disappeared. The course of the 
Phaleric wall is uncertain. The main road from Piraeus 
to Athens lay outside, the road inside being primarily 
military. The Long Walls were used in the Pelopon- 
nesian War to make Athens into an isolated fortress, in 
which most of the population of Attica could live on sea- 
borne provisions. The example of Long Walls was 
followed elsewhere, notably at Megara. 

W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen* ( 1930 . I 5 S ff- (hi® course 
for the Phaleric wall is improbable); T. Lcnschau, PW xix, 88-g; 
R. L. Scranton, 'The Fortifications of Athens at the openii^ of the 
Peloponneiiaxi War', AJArch. 1938, 525 ff. T. J. D. 

•LONGINUS’ {Ps.-Longintis) is the name contmonly 
assigned to the unknown author of On the Sublime {II. 
vtLovs), owing to its long but mistaken association with 
Cassius Longinus. Author of two works (lost) on 
cnSvflecnff (39. 1) and one (lost) on Xenophon (8, i) the 
unknown, in the light of his consistent treatment of 
first-oentury problems, was probably a first-c^tury 
rhetor (j?. a.d. 8o?), with Thcodorean sympathies (3. 5), 
4541 


who endeavoured in 77. to supplement Caecilius’ 
early teaching on ‘distinction’ in style (1. i ; 8. 2). The 
work (despite gaps) is one of the greatest of all critical 
achievements. An illuminating dissertation on style, 
accompanied by many penetrating judgements, as well 
as suggestive pronouncements on critical standards and 
principles, the treatise is unique in its interpretation of 
the classical spirit, its compelling enthusiasms, its sanity, 
its freshness, and its unerring insight into the essentials 
of art. See literary criticism in antiquity, i, 5. 

Texta, etc.: On the Sublime, cd. W. Rhys Roberts (1899); ed. 
W. H. Fyfe (Loeb, 1927): tee also J. W. H. Atkins, Lit. Cril. in 
Antiquity, 2. 210 ff. J. W. H. A. 

LONGINUS) Cassius {c. a.d. 213-73), eminent rhetori- 
cian, who taught (Porphyrius was one of his pupils) at 
Athens, and later {c. 268) became counsellor to Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, in whose service he was executed by 
Aurelian for rebellion. Of his philosophical writings (in 
Greek), 77. rAouff and 77. apxiav, a fragment of the 
former alone remains. He wrote also a Texyr), of which 
three sections have survived (Spengel, Rh. Gr. i. 299- 
328), treatises on Homer and Homeric Problems, and 
the ^iAdAoyo( ofiiXiai, upon which his fame as a critic 
rested. To him in later times the famous 77. was 

falsely attributed. J. W. H. A. 

LONGINUS) see also under CASSIUS (4), (5), and (6). 

LONGUS) author of a Greek pastoral romance called 
Daphnis and Chloe {IJoifievtKa ra Kara Aaj(f>viv xal 
XXoriv), was probably a native of Lesbos, which is the 
scene of his story and which has provided inscriptional 
evidence for his peculiar but unjustly suspected name. 
On the strength of style and supposed imitations he has 
been assigned to every century from the second to the 
sixth ; if there is any relation between him and Alciphron, 
L. is more likely to be the model, and on general grounds 
his most probable date is the third century a.d. 

Daphnis and Chloe, exposed in infancy and found in 
remarkable circumstances, pass their childhood together 
tending their foster-parents’ goats and sheep. An idyllic 
existence, broken by occasional mishaps and adventures, 
is at once inspired and distracted by the bitter-sweets 
of love, of which in their innocence they know neither 
the meaning nor the remedy. Daphnis is taught the 
remedy, but only experiments on Chloe when they are 
married with the blessing of their true parents, who 
prove to be rich Mytileneans. 

The story is exceptional both for its pastoral setting 
and for its maintenance of the unity of place ; neverthe- 
less L. contrives to introduce many of the incidents 
characteristic of the Greek Novel — piracy, war, the 
attentions of unwelcome suitors. The descriptions of 
pastoral life and country scenes are often charming, and 
the studied artificiality which lies behind the apparent 
simplicity is well concealed. Compared with the other 
Greek novels the tone is decadent, but the elegance of the 
composition has justly earned it praise and popularity. 

Bibliography 

Texts: A. Kalris (Athena, 193a). With translation: Edmond® 
(Loeb); Dalmcyda (Bud^). 

Translations: G. Thomley (1657, etc.); G. Moore (1922). 
French, J. Amyot (i559* etc.). 

Commentary: Villoison (1778). 

Style and Diction: the editors named above under Texts', O. 
Valley^, Ober den Sprachgebrauch des Longos (1926); L. CastiRlioni, 
Rendsconti della R. Jst, Lomb. di scienze e lettere (1928); H. Dfirrie, 
de Longi Ach. Tat. Heliod. memoria (1935)- 

Life and Work: the editors named under Texts', G. Dalmeyda, 
Melanges Glotz i (1932); H. Reich, de Alciphronis Longique aetsUe 

(1894). 

See also bibliography under novel, creek. R. M. R. 

LONGUS) see also vbuus. 

LORICA SEGMENTATA, see arms, roman. 
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LOTOPHAGI^ a fabulous people* living on the lotus 
(flower?), the effect of which is to make the eater forget 
his own country and desire to live in Lotus-land (Od, 
9. 82 ff.). 

LUA MATER. Cult-partner of Satumus, Gellius 13. 
23. 2 (Luam Satumi; cf. saturnus). Her name may be 
connected with lues and mean something like 'baneful’; 
she is one of the deities to whom captured arms may be 
dedicated and burned (Livy 8. 6; 45. 33. 2). 

LUCA, nowadays Lucca, a town in Liguria (later in- 
corporated in Etruria) on the river Ausar (Strabo 5. 
217). Both notices of the town before 100 B.c. are 
suspect (Livy 21. 59; Veil. Pat. 1. 15: preferably read 
Luna (q.v.) in each case). Luca was a border town 
of the Cisalpine province and became famous when 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus met there for their con- 
ference in 56 B.c. (Suet. lul. 24, etc,). Under the late 
Republic Luca was a municipium (Cic. Fam. 13. 13), 
under the Empire a colonia (Pliny HN 3. 50). But, 
although a fairly important station on the Via Clodia, it 
is rarely mentioned until late Imperial times. E, T. S. 

LUCAN (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, a.d. 39-65) was 
bom at Corduba (modem Cordova), 3 Nov. a.d. 39. His 
father, M. Annaeus Mela, was a Roman knight and a 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. Mela migrated to 
Rome when his jon was about eight months old. There 
Lucan received the ordinary liberal education, ending 
with the school of rhetoric, where he was a great success ; 
there is also good reason to believe that he studied philo- 
sophy under the famous Stoic Cornu tus. He continued 
his studies at Athens, but was recalled by Nero, who 
admitted him to his inner circle and conferred on him 
the ofhees of quaestor and augur. In A.D. 60, at the first 
celebration of the games called Neronia, he won a prize 
with a poem in praise of Nero. In 62 or 63 he published 
three books of his epic on the Civil War. Growing 
enmity between him and Nero, for which various reasons 
are given, finally caused the emperor to debar him from 
further exercise, or at least from public display, of his 
literary talent. Lucan recklessly joined the conspiracy 
of Piso, and on its disclosure was compelled to put an 
end to his life (30 Apr. 65). The story that he sought to 
win leniency by accusing his mother of complicity in the 
plot is probably a malicious fabrication (see F. Plcssis, 
La Podsie latine (1909)1 547"5o). 

Works. Lucan was a voluminous writer from early 
years. I'he titles of many of his works, both in prose and 
in verse, have come down to us, but nothing more than a 
few lines remains of any of them except the Bellum Civile 
(the title Pharsalia is due to a misunderstanding of 9. 
985). It is in ten books, the last being unfinished. 
Beginning with the causes of the war between Caesar 
and Pompey, it carries the story beyond the death of 
Pompey until it breaks off with Caesar’s occupation of 
Pharos in Egypt. The battle of Pharsalia is related in 
bk. 7. In all probability Lucan intended to continue the 
narrative to the death of Caesar, if not farther. His 
principal historical authority was undoubtedly Livy, but 
he probably consulted others, including Caesar. It is 
not his purpose to give a full account of the war. Several 
events are omitted, others receive only a brief perfunc- 
tory mention. He dwells at length on particular episodes, 
not solely for their intrinsic importance, but largely 
because they appealed to his emotions or offered scope 
for a display of his powers. There are a few glaring 
departures from historical truth, as when he makes Cicero, 
who was not present at Pharsalia, deliver a harangue to 
Pompey on the eve of the battle ; but apart from instances 
of carelessness, his perversions of the facts consist mostly 
of a false colouring due to his Stoic and Republican bias. 
On the other hand, he shows some notable instances of 
penetrating insight. 


Recent history is ill suited to be the subject of a sus- 
tained epic poem, and Lucan, by discarding (wisely, it 
is true) the traditional apparatus of divine interventions, 
made his task doubly hard. All the resources of rhetoric 
are enlisted to impress the reader ; vehement declamation 
and brilliant epigrammatic utterances (sententiae) are 
everywhere in evidence. There are numerous digressions, 
many of them making a display of curious learning. In 
bk. 6, for example, we find 80 lines on Thessaly and 136 
on witches, in bk. 9, 1 15 lines on serpents and their bites, 
in bk. 10, 138 lines on the Nile. In general Lucan shows 
an excessive fondness for the purple patch. There is 
much exaggeration, often absurd; bizarre effects and 
far-fetched paradoxes abound. Nevertheless, the poet’s 
feeling is strong and sincere. The horrors of civil war 
stirred his heart, and as the poem proceeded (and 
especially after his estrangement from Nero) his detesta- 
tion of Caesarism and of its founder became a ruling 
passion. But with all his prejudice he cannot entirely 
conceal, even from himself, the greatness of Caesar, and 
the attempt to exalt the unheroic Pompey above such a 
colossus was foredoomed to failure; he docs, however, 
succeed in making Pompey a truly tragic figure and in 
evoking sympathy both for him and for his cause. The 
portrayal of Cato, the unflinching Stoic, arouses at best 
a qualified admiration without much appeal to the heart. 
The language of the poem, though not without vigour 
and occasional novelty, lacks the richness and colour of 
Virgil. The verse is deficient in flexibility and variety; 
the comparative rarity of elision and the great fondness 
for the 'hephthemimeral jerk’ are conspicuous features. 
But with all its faults the work is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for so young a writer. Permeated though it is, and 
often marred, by rhetoric, it soars at times to those higher 
regions where poetry and oratory meet, where vision, 
imagination, and emotion commingle and find noble 
utterance. Even where this has not been achieved, there 
are many passages whose stirring trumpet-tones vibrate 
in the memory and whose unsurpassed epigrams, incisive 
and often strangely thrilling, have become part of the 
world’s literary heritage. Lucan had a great vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and his influence is often seen in the poetry 
and drama of the seventeenth century. In later times he 
has found more critics than admirers, but Shelley drew 
inspiration from him, and, like Southey, at first preferred 
him to Virgil. Macaulay considered him one of the most 
remarkable men that ever lived. See also epic poetry, 
LATIN, para. 2. 

Critical texts by Hobius* (1913) and (with much valuable exegesis) 
by Housman (1926, 1927). Commentaries by Oudendorp, Cortius 
and Weber, Lemaire, Haskins (with good introduction by Heitland). 
Text and prose translation: J. D. Duff (Locb, 1928); verse transla- 
tion, E. Ridley* (1919). Cf. R. Pichon, Les sources de Lucain (1912); 
£. Trampe, De Lucani arte metrica (1884). W. B. A. 

LUCANIA, a mountainous region of southern Italy; 
recently its ancient name has replaced the medieval 
Basilicata. Its earliest recorded inhabitants are Oenotri 
( = Sicels ?) and Chones ( == Illyrians). C. 700 B.C. Greeks 
commenced colonizing its fertile coastlands. C. 420 
Sabelli (q.v.), the pugnacious Lucani, began to subju- 
gate the Greeks; by 390 they held all Lucania and were 
partly hellenized (Polyaen. 2. 10; Diod. 14. 91-102; 
Strabo 5. 253 f.). Lucanian communities had an official 
known as nu:ddix ; a generalissimo led their confederation 
in war (Strabo 6. 254). In the fourth century Tarentum 
was their chief enemy; apparently their decline began 
after her mercenary captain Alexander defeated them 
(326). Thereupon they prudently sought a Roman 
alliance (Livy 8. 24, 27; 10. 11; Diod. 20. 104). Later, 
however, Lucani opposed and were conquered by Rome 
in the Pyrrhic, Hannibalic, and Social Wars. These 
struggles completely ruined Lucania; malaria appeared 
and is only now being eradicated (Zonar. 8, 3 f. ; Livy 
22. 61; App. BCiv. I. 90 f.). Sulla massacred both 
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Lucani and Samnitea, and the Lucani as a separate 
nation disappeared* Chief towns : coastal Greek colbmes 
and Grumentum, Atina, Potentia, and perhaps Bantia. 

R‘ S. Conwsy, Italic Dialects i (1897), it; K. J. Beloch, Rdm, 
Cesck. 544, 591. E. T. S. 

LUGGEIUS f Lucius, a senator who figured in the 
political moves of 64 B.c. Caesar, who was presiding 
over the quaestio de sicariis, encouraged the prosecution 
of two of Sulla’s agents on a charge of murder (Suet. lul. 
10) in order to challenge the legality of his act of in- 
demnity. Thereupon Lucceius brought a similar charge 
against Catiline, whom Caesar and Crassus were sup- 
porting for the consulship (Asconius 81). Catiline was 
eventually acquitted; but thereafter Sulla’s agents were 
left in peace. Lucceius unsuccessfully stood for the 
consulship with Caesar in 60 ; later he devoted liimself to 
history (Cic. Fam. 5. 12). J- M. C. 

LUGIAN {AovKLavos) of Samosata (b. c. a.d. 120), 
author of some eighty pieces, chiefly in Dialogue form. 
For details of his career we have to depend largely on his 
writings. He received a sufficiently good education to 
become, first a pleader (Suidas), and later a travelling 
lecturer ; he practised the art of Sophistic rhetoric as far 
afield as Gaul (Jty Karrjyopovficvos 27). About the age 
of 40 C EpjjLOTLfLOS 13), when he moved to Athens, he 
deserted rhetoric for ‘philosophy*. From then onwards 
he proceeded to develop the special variety of Dialogue 
which made him famous. He later resumed the habit of 
public recitation and accepted a post under the Roman 
administration in Egypt. He died later than A.D. 180 
( 24 A€far 8 /jo? 48). 

Of his writings, certain peXcrai, or exercises on set 
themes (e.g. <PdXapis)f probably belong to his early 
period ; so also his first essays in Dialogue (e.g. ©ccDv 
SioAoyoi). His TTDoAoAiat (‘introductions’) and certain 
cpideictic pieces (Mvias cy^ccoptov, Uepl rov oIkov) may 
belong to any part of his career. The strongest influence 
in his development was the Cynic humour of Menippus 
of Gadara (Jt? /car. 33); it was supplemented by that of 
the Mime, Attic Comedy (notably the Old), and in his 
later works the Platonic Dialogue. In his typically 
Menippean period he aimed his satire at such objects 
as popular religious ideas (’//ccwo/icmrrroj, Gewv 
CKfcAT^ai'a), human vanity (Jfdptuv, NcKpiKol SidXoyoi), 
and philosophic pretensions (Blojv irpaats). Contact 
with the Platonic Dialogue produced a series of pieces, 
some late in his life, in which he introduces himself as 
Avklvo^ CEpfioTipo^^ nXoloVf EIkov^s:). Beside the 
Dialogue form he adopted the epistolary, either direct 
(/7d>5 Sei laroplav <Tvyypd<t>€iy), or as a setting for 
Dialogue {Niyptvos). Notable among his productions in 
this style are Uepeyplvos and MA^f avSpos, the castigation 
respectively of a religious maniac and of a charlatan. His 
moat famous narrative is 'AX-qdri^ iaropLa ; the authorship 
of AovKtos T] dvor is questionea. 

Lucian compares favourably with his contemporaries, 
not merely in the variety of his literary resources and in his 
skill in handling them, but in the reality of his objects. He 
uses his Atticism, in which he yields to none of them, as a 
means rather than as an end. He illustrates contemporary 
life and manners; his comments on art, in partic^ar, 
are more helpful than those of some professed critics. 
He cannot, however, be called either a great original 
literary artist or a profound thinker. His stock of ideas, 
except when he is dealing with topical subjec^, is drawn 
either from classical literature or from the popular 
philosophy of the preceding age; he has no genuine 
philosophic position, but is essentially an opportunist, 
ortovhalos is r6 yeXaaO’qvat (Eunapius), At the 
time, though he dferived his forms from earher rn^els, 
the Satiric Dialogue as he ultimately developed it is a 
worthy addition to Greek Uteraturc of the second rank. 


A certain adroitness of appeal to the less reflective side 
of human nature has preserved his work in spite of 
contemporary disregard. 

Ancirni sources: Suidas; Eunap. VS prooem. 9; Photios, BihL 
cod. 128. Editions; J. Sommerbrodt (1886-99); C. Jacobitz (1896); 
Nils NiWn (1007- ). Scholia: H. Rabe (1906). Complete studies; 
M. Croiset, Essai sur L. (1882); R. Helm, L. und Menipp. (1906). 
Articles and notices: R. C. Jebb, Essays and Addresses (1907); E. J. 
Putnam, Class. Phil. 1909. E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (1909) 
(style). W, Schmid, Attidsmus i (1887) (knguage). W. M. £. 

LUGlLIUS (i), Gaius (c. i8o-c. 102 b.c.), Latin 
satirist, bom at Suessa Aurunca, was a well-educated 
friend of Greek philosophers, and possessed estates in 
Italy (possibly elsewhere). Coming to Rome after 160, 
he made political friends, especially Scipio Acmilianus, 
with whom he served in Spain 1 34-1 33 » returning thence 
to live in a fine house at Rome. In 13 1 he completed 
books now numbered 26-7 (septenarii), 28 {septenani, 
senarii, hexameters), 29 following c. 129 B.c. About 125 
bk, 30 was written wholly in hexameters — henceforth his 
fixed metre. A new series began c. 123 with bk. i, others 
following to bk. 21 between 125 and 120. Meanwhile 
he closely watched Roman politics (he was perhaps not a 
citizen), journeyed to south Italy (and Sicily and Sardi- 
nia ?), suffered some ill health, and, being now a promi- 
nent man, made more friends (especially Junius Congus, 
C. Laelius, Q. Laelius Archelaus, Vettius Philocomus) 
and enemies (especially Metellus Macedonicus, Lentulus 
Lupus, Mucius Scaevola Augur, Lucius Opimius). In 
105 he retired to Naples, where perhaps he wrote little 
elegiac poems (bks. 22-$) slaves and freedmen, 

and died c. 102. 

Surviving fragments (less than 1,300 lines) come from 
thirty books. Those now numbered 26-30 formed one 
volume c. 124 D.C., while bks. 1-21 were published in a 
second volume c. 106, bks. 22-5 later. New grouping, 
with present numbering, took place before the Imperial 
period, and resulted in books 1-21 (mature work in 
hexameters), 22-5 (occasional? elegiacs), 26-30 (various 
metres; early work). The fragments reveal a free-and- 
easy, not a fanatical, man, acquainted with country-life 
but living in a city where he watched society and politics 
— ^a man carelessly casting his thoughts into metre with- 
out much poetic art ; recording bits of his own and others’ 
lives in the first really extensive literary presentation of 
satura or medley (thus establishing a specially Rom^ 
form of literature, owing little to Greece except its 
metres) including politics, social life, and their problems ; 
a journey; letters to friends; literary criticism (especially 
of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius and their heavy diction 
in tragedies) ; even rules of spelling. Posterity remarked 
on his satiric powers, how he lashed tlie city, tore away 
the mask of respectability, and scared the guilty; and 
called him variously harsh, bitter, agreeable, graceful, 
witty, learned, and so on. He first made Satire satiric, 
but of later satirists was more like gentle Horace, who 
imitated him, than fiery Juvenal. 

FraRraents (chiefly from Nonius): F. Marx, C. Lucili Carminum 
Reliquiae. Teubner, 1904 (text), 1905 (Latin commentary); E. H. 
Warmington, Remains of Old Latin iii (Locb, 1938; with translation). 
Important modern studies : C. Cichorius, Untersuchungen zu Lucilius ; 
G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace (U.S.A., 1920); N. Terxaghi, Lucilto 
(1934); J. Wight Duff, Roman Satire (U.S.A., 1936). E* H. W. 

LUGILIUS (2) lUNiOR, Gaius, Seneca’s friend and the 
recipient of De Providentia^ Naturales Quaestiones, and 
Epistulae Morales, was bom at Pompeii, apparently in 
Augustus' last decade, without wealth or prospects. 
Ambition, energy, and personality gained him distin- 
guished connexions and raised him to equestrian rank. 
He survived, under Gaius, a friendship with Gaetulicus 
and, under Claudius, Messalina’s displeasure ; appears to 
have held procuratorships in IHyricum and Africa ; and is 
last seen about A.D. 63-4, still dissatisfied and deplori^ 
his handicaps, as procurator of Sicily. His unoflicial 
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interests were philosophy and poetry. Seneca’s estimate 
of his work was high: we cannot check it, as nothing 
survives but three verses, the attribution of the Aetna 
to him lacking substance. £. P. B. 

LUClLLAy ANNIA (Aurelia Galeria) (b. r. a.d. 148), 
daughter of M. Aurelius (q.v.), and married at Ephesus 
to L. Verus (q.v.) c. 164, with the title * Augusta*. On 
Verus’ death (169) M. Aurelius immediately married her 
— an unwilling bride — to Ti. Claudius (q.v.) Pompeianus. 
About 182 she conspired unsuccessfully against her 
brother Commodus (q.v.); exiled to Capreae, she was 
subsequently put to death. 

5 «eund!frAuaELius(i),MARCus,an<ivEBUs; nlao P/R*. A 707. Coin- 
age struck in her name: H. Mattingly and £. A. Sydenham, The 
Homan Imperial Coinage iii (1930). C. H. V. S. 

LUCILLIUS (ylouKiAAioO was the author of some 120 
Greek epigrams in the Anthology, He was patronized 
by Nero (Anth. Pal. 9. 572), just as Martial (whom he 
closely resembles) was by Domitian. His poems are 
almost all exaggerated jokes on curious or repulsive 
people, many being extremely funny: thus we have the 
thief who stole everything, including the detective (Anth. 
Pal, 10. 177), and the thin man who had to wear a sinker 
when diving (10. 100). L. was one of the first poets to 
emphasize the climactic point in the last line of the epi- 
gram, and to make it exclusively a humorous point. The 
influence of Latin satire is obvious — he was contem- 
porary with the Apocolocyntosis and the satire of 
Petronius. 

E. Pertach, De Martiale Graecorum poetarum imiiatore (1914); 
K. Prinz, Marital und das griech. Epigramm (1914); C. Cichorius, 
R 6 m. Stud. c. viii. 13 (1922); A. Linnenkugel, De Luctllo Tarrhaeo 
(1926), identifies him with a distinguished acholar of the aame period. 

G. 11 . 

LUCELLUS of Tarrha, see paroemiograpuers* 
LUCINA, see JUNO. 

LUCRETIAy the wife of Tarquinius (q.v.) Collatinus, 
according to legena was outraged by Sextus, son of 
Tarquinius Superbus ; having told her husband, she took 
her own life. This incident resulted in a popular rising 
led by Junius Brutus (q.v.) against the Tarquins, and their 
expulsion from Rome. While the story of Lucretia arose 
from popular poetry, independent of Greek literary 
influence, her father Lucretius (q.v. i) was invented by 
annalists who elaborated the legend. P. T. 

LUCRETIUS (i) TRICIPmNUS, Spurius, the 
father of Lucretia (q.v.). When the annalists associated 
her with the fall of the monarchy, they placed Lucretius 
among the founders of Republican freedom by alleging 
that he had been appointed prefect of Rome by the last 
king, and had retained that office under the Republic. 
The tradition that he was consul in 509 is disproved by 
Livy (2. 5). P. T. 

LUCRETIUS (2) (Titus Lucretius Carus), poet and 
philosopher, probably 94 to 55 B.c. Jerome gives the 
date of his birth as 94 and says that he died in his 44th 
year, i.e. in 51 or 50. Donatus in his Life of Virgil states 
that Virgil assumed the toga virilis on 15 Oct. 55, and 
adds that *it happened that on that very day Lucretius 
the poet died*. Cicero {QFr, 2. 9. 3), writing in 54, 
implies that both he and his brother had read the poem, 
but it is clear from its unfinished state that it was not 
published till after the poet’s death. His death should 
therefore probably be placed in 55 ; if Jerome is right as 
to his age, he was bom in 99. 

a. Of Lucretius' life almost nothing is known. It is 
natural to assume that he was a member of the aristo- 
cratic Roman family of the Lucretii, whose names occur 
in the Fasti as holders of magistracies. This view has 


lately been contested on the ground that Carus was not 
a cognomen of noble families, but of slaves and freed- 
men, and was possibly a romanized version of a Celtic 
name; Lucretius would then be a freedman attached to 
the house of the Lucretii. But inscriptions show Carus 
as a cognomen of free men. A more recent theory is that 
Lucretius was a Campanian — a landowner near Pompeii 
— and learned his Epicureanism at Naples, but the 
evidence is slender. 

3* The only certain fact of his life is that he was a 
friend — or possibly dependant — of the aristocrat C. 
Memmius, the patron of Catullus and Cinna, to whom 
the poem is dedicated. A 'Life* prefixed to the Editio 
Veneta in the British Museum and written in the hand 
of Girolamo Borgia, secretary of Pontanus, states that he 
was intimate with Atticus, Cicero, Cassius, and Brutus, 
but this 'Life* is of doubtful authority. Jerome makes the 
famous statement that Lucretius was poisoned by a love- 
philtre, wrote the poem in his lucid intervals, and ulti- 
mately committed suicide. The attack on the passion of 
love in bk. 4 might be held to support this, but the poem 
itself does not show signs of insanity ; it may be that the 
poet was of a melancholy disposition and that a love- 
philtre led to suicide. Jerome also says that Cicero 
'emended* the poem, but this need mean no more than 
that he suggested corrections, not that he edited it for 
posthumous publication. 

4. Lucretius* only work is the De Rerum Naturae a 
didactic poem in six books, in which the poet expounds 
the physical theory of Epicurus (q.v.) with a view to 
abolishing superstitious fears of the intervention of the 
gods in the world and of the punishment of the soul in 
an after-life. This he accomplishes by demonstrating 
that the world is governed by the mechanical laws of 
nature (^foedera natural*) and that the soul is mortal and 
perishes with the body. The bulk of the poem is occupied 
in setting out in detail the atomic view of the universe, 
which Epicurus adopted with modifications from the 
Atomists Leucippus and Democritus (qq.v.). Lucretius 
also touches from time to time on Epicurus* moral theory 
that pleasure is the end of life, and his thought is regulated 
throughout by Epicurus* rules of procedure (Canonica), 
which are to some extent expounded in bk. 4. The 
root-idea is that of atoms infinite in number moving in 
space infinite in extent and by their combinations bring- 
ing about the creation of tilings. Lucretius* philosophy 
is thus purely material, but not, like that of Democritus, 
deterministic; for he postulates free-will for man and 
corresponding to it a certain spontaneity of movement in 
the atoms (2. 216-93). 

5* Book 1, after an introductory address to Venus as 
goddess of creation, starts from the principle of the 
permanence of matter and demonstrates the existence of 
matter in the form of 'first-bodies' or particles, and of 
void as empty space. L. then shows that the first-bodies 
are 'atoms*, solid, indivisible, and eternal. In a digression 
he refutes the rival physical systems of Heraclitus the 
monist and Empedocles the pluralist, and the homoeo- 
meha of Anaxagoras ; and in conclusion shows that the 
universe and its components, the atoms and space, arc 
infinite. 

Book 2 opens with a poem on the blessings of philo- 
sophy and deals first with the motions of the atoms, then 
with their ^shapes and the effects of difference in their 
shapes on compounds. L. then argues that the atoms 
do not possess secondary qualities, colour, heat, sound, 
taste, and smell, or sensation, and concludes with a 
section on the many worlds and their formation and 
destruction. 

Book 3 deals with the soul. After a preliminary 
laudation of Epicurus, L. discusses the atomic formation 
of the soul and its relation to the body. There follows a 
long series of proofs of its mortality, drawn from its 
atomic structure and from the phenomena of disease 
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and its cure. The book ends with a triumph-h3rmn on 
the mortality of the soul and the folly of the fear death. 

Book 4, which opens with a picture of L.’s mission, 
treats mainly of the psychology of sensation and thought. 
L. demonstrates that sight is effected by means of 
‘images’ coming off from things and entering the eye. 
He then discusses the nature of sensation and thought, 
and deals with false inferences of the mind based on 
sensation, which is itself infallible. In the end of the 
book he treats of certain functions of the body and 
especially of the passion of love, which he violently 
condemns. 

Book 5 is devoted to the phenomena of our world. 
After another hymn of praise to Epicurus and an attack 
on the theologi^ view, he shows that the world had a 
beginning and will have an end, describes its formation, 
and discusses certain problems of astronomy. He then 
speaks of the origin on the earth of vegetable and animal 
life, of the creation of man and the early development of 
civilization. 

Book 6, whose proem is once more a laudation of 
Epicurus, deals with miscellaneous phenomena, celestial 
and terrestrial. Among the former L. discusses thunder, 
lightning, and thunderbolts, waterspouts, clouds, and 
rain ; among the latter earthquakes, volcanoes, the Nile, 
infected lakes and hot springs, the magnet, and pestilences. 
I'he last leads to a description of the plague at Athens, 
with which the poem closes. 

6. Lucretius regarded himself primarily as a philo- 
sopher and only secondarily as a poet (i. 931-4); 
posterity has been inclined to reverse this judgement. 
As a thinker he followed scrupulously in the steps of 
Epicurus, setting out his doctrine without alteration, 
though there is evidence that he avoided some of the 
more abstruse of his master’s discussions. His mind was 
visual rather than logical, and modem editors have 
erred in endeavouring by transposition, lacuna, and the 
assumption of passages written by the poet but not 
adjusted to their place, to establish a strictly logical 
sequence in the poem. On the other hand he adorned 
the dry exposition of Epicurus with a wealth of illustra- 
tion and imagery, derived from a vivid observation of the 
world, which shows him as the true poet. Cicero (QFr. 
2. 9. 3) recognized in him both 'high lights of genius* 
('lumina ingenii') and 'artistry' Cars'), and both elements 
are abundantly evident. In style L. represents a moment 
of transition between the cruder work of the older Latin 
poets and the polish of the Augustan age, but he attached 
himself to the school of Ennius rather than to his Alexan- 
drianizing contemporaries. He used alliteration and 
assonance, archaic forms and constructions, and many 
compound a<yectives ; verbs fluctuate between conjuga- 
tions and substantives between declensions. He com- 
plains of the poverty of his native tongue and does not 
hesitate to invent words as he wants them. His hexa- 
meters, judged by the standard of Virgil, arc rough and 
sometimes clumsy, and exhibit certain licences which 
later taste spumed. As philosopher he accomplished 
an amazing feat in expounding atomism in verse, and as 
poet his lines have a weight and majesty, and often a 
depth of passion and feeling, which have caused criucs 
to rank him as the equal of Virgil, if not his superior. 
See also didactic poetry, latin. 
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LUCRETIUS, sec also callus (i), ofella. 

LUCULLUS (i) Lucius Licinius, consul 151 b.c. and 
founder of the nobilitas of his family, commanded in 
Hispania Citerior. Finding peace with the Celtiberians 
already established, he turned against the Vaccaeans and 
afterwards the Lusitanians without any successes except 
a treacherous massacre at Cauca. On his return he was 
prosecuted, but not condemned, and erected a temple to 
Felicitas. 

F. MUnzer, PW xiii- 373. A. M. 

LUCULLUS (2) Lucius Licinius (c. 117-56 b.c.), bom 
of a noble plebeian family, was Sulla's quaestor in 87. 
After raising a fleet from Egypt and Syria he campaigned 
successfully in the Aegean; when peace came he re- 
mained in Asia as proquaestor of Murena until 80 B.c. 
Thanks to Sulla's influence he was elected aedile for 
79 and praetor for 78. After three years as propraetor 
of Africa he was consul with M. Aurelius Cotta in 74 
when the Eastern question came to the fore; Lucullus 
secured an extraordinary command to carry on the war 
against Mithridates and left for the East in the same 
year. 

After relieving Cyzicus in 73 Lucullus prepared to 
invade Pontus. He advanced up the Lycus valley to- 
wards Mithridates* capital of Cabeira, and after pro- 
longed skirmishing defeated the king’s forces so decisively 
that he fled to Tigranes (71). Lucullus spent the winter 
in the administration of Asia, where his Ann and just 
settlement of a financial crisis saved the province from 
insolvency and ensured for him the hostility of the 
Equites. Advancing into Armenia, he defeated Tigranes 
at Tigranocerta and made for his capital Artaxata (69-68), 
but the disaffection of his troops compelled him to 
retreat. Meanwhile his eastern command had been 
gradually reduced in scope, and by the Lex Mamlia (66) 
Pompey w^as entrusted with the further conduct of the 
war. Lucullus returned to Rome humiliated to celebrate 
a belated triumph in 63. The remainder of his life he 
devoted mainly to the art of elegant living. 

Lucullus was a good strategist and a sound administra- 
tor. His failure was due partly to the intrigues of the 
Equites and the popular leaders at Rome, and partly to his 
own inability to inspire the affection of his soldiers. 

Ancient Sources: fragments of Salluat'a Histories; Plutarch's 
Life (largely founded on Sallust; perhaps also on Lucullus' own 
memoirs) ; scattered references in Cicero (esp. De Imp. Cn. Pomp.) ; 
Appian's Mithridatica; Dio Cassius ia of use from 68 B.c. 

Modern Literature: G. Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome (Engl, traoal., 1907-8); W. Dnimann-P. Groebc, Geschschte 
Roms iv (1908); J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces, 78-49 SUC, 
(1935). See also mithridates. J. M. C. 

LUCULLUS (3), Marcus Terentius Varho, brother of 
Lucullus (2) and adopted eon of a M. Terentius Varro, 
rendered Sulla valuable service during the Civil ]Var. 
In 73 B.c. he was, as consul, partly responsible for the 
Lex Terentia Cassia which authorized the distribution of 
cheap com on a limited scale. Aj governor of Macedonia 
in 72 he reduced the country between Mount Haemus 
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and the Danube, and pressed on to the Black Sea. 
Returning home for his triumph, he arrived at Brun- 
disium in time to check the retreat of Spartacus. In 67 
he served on the senatorial commission which was sent 
to organize Pontus. (Cic. Att. 13.6. 4.) I. M. C. 

LUCUSTA, see locusta. 

LUDI. The chief uses of the word touch diverse fields 
of Roman culture : 

1. Formal sports and representations, generally with 
religious origin, motivation, and sanction, and counting 
as religious rites just as did sacrifices and processions; 
commonly annual, sometimes ad hoc. First, L. Cir censes : 
the evolutions of the contestants suggested, eventually 
if not originally, the movements of the planets about the 
centre of the heavens — a form of sympathetic magic 
conceivably thought to promote the orderly progress of 
the seasons. Then, the gladiatorial and other displays 
in the fora and amphitheatres, a survival from the funeral 
games of the Etruscans and Campanians — whether their 
original purpose was to send the spirits of the brave as 
companions to the souls of the deceased, to satisfy the 
craving of the departed spirit for blood, or to release a 
high degree of emotion in replenishment of the vitality 
of the dead man, or perhaps something more vague or 
confused. Further there were priestly games like the 
dances of the Salii (q.v.), and these constituted an older 
type under the control of priests as contrasted with others, 
including the Circenses, which were under the control of 
magistrates. L. Scaenici were associated with literature, 
music, and the dance; they were held especially at the 
Apollinare in the Prata Flaminia (L. Apollinares) and at 
the temple of the Magna Mater on the Palatine (L. 
Megalenses) t but every city in the Empire possessed at 
least one theatre as well as an amphitheatre. Ludi, part 
sport, part pre-military drill, entered into the routine of 
the Juventus {see iuvenes), probably an early Italic 
institution for the training of youth, revived by Augustus ; 
they included the Lusus Troiae (Verg. Aen, i. 545-603; 
E. Norden, Aus aliromischen Priesterbilchem (1939), 
188 f.). There were eventually over forty different 
varieties of ludi in Rome itself, religious, votive, or 
commemorative, with specific names : Magni (regularized 
as Ludi Romani) ^ Florales^ etc. 

2. Informal games, of which the Romans had fully 
as many varieties as the modems, retaining the practice 
of some of them even in mature years; the Campus 
Martius contained a 'multitude of those exercising them- 
selves with ball and hoop and in the sports field* (Strabo 
5. 236). They are attested by numerous toys, dice, 
tablets, etc., in the museums; also by 'gaming-boards’ 
scratched upon ancient pavements. The games of chance 
led to grave abuses, as the Church Fathers realized. 

3. Schools of instruction, also training-schools for 
gladiators. Grammatical and literary instruction was 
largely in the hands of Greeks ; training for the law and 
politics was acquired through apprenticeship until the 
schools of rhetoric replaced the old tradition (Quin- 
tilian; Tac. Dial.), 

4. Buildings for housing ludi in the third sense: a 
school building has been identified with probability at 
the north-west end of the forum of Pompeii, scratched 
inscriptions testify to school-teaching in a hall adjoining 
the Forum of Julius Caesar in the Capitol, and the L, 
Magnus (recently discovered) and L. Matutinus in the 
Third Region of Rome served for the practice of the 
gladiators who were to perform in the Amphitheatre. 

See also secular games, ludi scaenici, 

Wiasowa, RK* 449 ff.; Habel, PW Suppl. v. 608 ff. 

A. W. Van B. 

LUDI CAPITOLINI, PLEBEII, see jupiter, para. 3. 


LUDI SCAENICI, theatrical shows, first added to the 
Ludi Romani in 240 b.c. (see livius andronicus) ; in 200 
the Stichus was produced at the PleheU\ in 194 the scenic 
Megalenses were instituted; in 169 the Thyestes was 
peiformed at the Apollinares \ in 160 the Adelphoe was 
performed at the funeral games of Paullus. Under the 
Empire performances chiefly consisted of mime and 
pantomime. The cost was usually shared between State 
and presiding magistrates. Admission free ; certain seats 
reserved ; women and slaves admitted (Prologue, Poenulus), 

Dar.-Sag., a.v. ‘Theatrum*. W. B. 

LUDI SEVIRALES, see iuvenes. 

LUGDUNUM (i) (earlier Lugudunum, perhaps = 
‘bright hiir), modem Lyons. The Roman colony, 
founded in 43 B.c. by L. Munatius Plancus, occupied the 
hill of Fourvifere, west of the Rh6ne. It was the capital 
of the Augustan province of Lugdunensis, and the 
financial centre of Gallia Comata. It owed its importance 
primarily to its geographical position, which caused it to 
become the centre of the Roman road-system. Its 
dominant situation was recognized by the location here 
c. 15 B.c. of the principal mint for Imperial coinage with 
a cohors urbana to protect it. The mint was closed in 
A.D. 38 on the opening of the imperial mint at Rome, 
but was reopened at times as a subordinate mint (Mat- 
tingly-Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage ^ i. 3-9). At 
the junction of Rh6ne and Sa6ne, Dnisus founded in 
12 B.c. the altar of Rome and Augustus ‘ad confluentem*, 
the centre of the Imperial cult for Comata, from which 
a provincial Gallic assembly developed. 

The colony {Colonia Copia Claudia Augusta Lugdunum) 
enjoyed the ius Italicum {Dig, i. 15. 3. § i), but it seems, 
like Alexandria, to have had no organ of local self- 
government, 

Lugdunum flourished in the first and second centuries 
A.D., not however without crises, such as the fire of 65 
and the disturbances of 68, when it suffered for its fidelity 
to Nero. A theatre, terraced exedrae climbing the hill, 
and aqueducts in fine preservation attest material pros- 
perity to which the favour of Claudius (bom here 10 D.c.) 
may have contributed ; a Christian community developed 
from the numerous Oriental settlers, and the documents 
of its persecution in 177 are authentic. Lyons suffered 
severely in the rebellion of Albinus (197) and seems never 
to have recovered. It became the centre of the Burgun- 
dian kingdom c. 460. 

Allmcr ct Dissard, Insrrifttitms de Lyon ii. 135-334; CIL xiii. 
248; O. Himchfdd, Klrine Sihriften, 133-85; Ci. de Montauzon, 
Aqueducs antiques de Lyon (1909); C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule vi. 
515-27; A. Grenier, Manuel i. 329-32. 

(2) Capital of the Convenae {St. Bertrand-dc-Com- 
minges). Alleged to have been settled by Pompeius w'ith 
Spaniards conquered in the Sertorian War (71 B.c.). 
Styled colony by Ptolemy (2. 7. 13) ; important remains of 
public buildings, forum, and temple have been recently 
uncovered. 

R. Lizop, Convmae (1931) Lavedan, Lizop 6 l Sap^ne, Fouilles de 
St. Bertrand (1922-29). 

(3) Town of the Batavi, near modem Katwijk (not 

Leyden). J. H. Holwerda, Nederlands vroegste Geschie- 
denis^ (1925), 190. C. E. S. 

LULLABY,^ see children’s songs, latin. 

LUNAy Roman moon-goddess. Vatro {Ling, 5, 74) 
names her among a number of deities introduced by 
Titus Tatius and therefore of Sabine origin. The latter 
statement may be doubted, but the existence of an early 
cult of Luna remains likely, though Wi8Sowa(RiC* 315), 
objects that no trace of it is to be found. Tlfis may be 
mere accident ; in historical times she certainly had a cult 
and more than one temple (ibid, p. 316; C. K. ch, 
Gestimverehrung im alien Italien (1933), 27). Ho. JR. 
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LUNA) a town in Liguria on the river Macra, the boun- 
dary with Etruria, a district still called La Lunigiatta 
(Strabo 5. 222). The Romans early used its harbour 
(=“ the Bay of Spczzia? or the mouth of the Macra?), 
but the first certain reference to a town is in 177 B.c., a 
Roman citizen colony, which in 168 quarrelled with Pisae 
(q.v.) over boundaries (Livy 34. 8; 41. 13; 45. 13; 
Ennius fr. i, 2 Steuart). Subsequently Luna became a 
mtmicipiim (derelict by 49 : Lucan 1 . 586). The triumvirs 
colonized it anew {Lib, Colon, p. 223), but it never became 
a place of consequence. The neighbouring Carrara 
marble quarries were extensively worked under the 
Empire. 

L. Banti, Luni (1937)* E. T. S. 

LUPERCALIA) a Roman festival held on 15 Feb, 
After the sacrifice of a goat or goats and a dog, a rite 
generally in ancient and commonly in modem times 
thought to be directed to the god Faunus, at the Lupercal, 
a cave below the western comer of the Palatine, youths, 
naked except for girdles made from the skins of the 
victims, ran about the bounds of the Palatine city, 
striking those whom they met, especially women, with 
strips of the goat-skins, a form of fertility magic combined 
with the ritual beating of the bounds and with purifica- 
tory rites. Their name, Luperci, suggests aversion of 
wolves or propitiation of a wolf god, and the whole cere- 
mony reflects the needs of a small pastoral community. 
It is described by Dion. Hal. i. 80. i ; Ovid, Fasti 2. 19- 
36, 267-452 (see Frazer’s commentary); Plut. Ant. 12, 
Rom. 21, Caes, 61 ; and elsewhere. At the Lupercalia of 
44 n.c. the consul Marcus Antonius, being one of the 
Luperei, offered an enwreathed diadem to Caesar. 
Augustus added dignity to the ceremony (Suet. Aug. 31 ; 
Mommsen, Staatsr. hi 566 f.). 

See PW, 8.V., and especially, L. Deubner, ARW xili (1910), 
481-50S; li. J. Rose, Afnemos. lx (1933), 385 ff.; for another view, 
r. Altheim, History of Roman Religion, 206 ff. A. W. Van B. 

LUPUS) see RUTiLius (2). 

LUSCINUS, see fabricius. 

LUSCIUS LANUVINUS (? Lavinius), Latin poet 
(attacked in prologues by Terence, whom he blamed for 
departing from Greek models and for ‘contaminatio* — 
fusion of several plots into one), translated Menander’s 
Phastna and (Menander’s?) Thesaurus. 

O. Rihbeck, CRF* 83 (3rd cd. Teubner). (Ter. Ad. i; And. 15; 

Eun, 9-10; liau. 16; Ph. 1.) £. H. W. 

LUSITANIA) a province of Imperial Roman Spain 
named from the most vigorous native tribe, the Lusitani. 
First mentioned in 193 B.C., the Lusitani submitted to 
Rome in 139 after the assassination of their greatest 
leader, Viriathus (q.v.), and a military demonstration by 
D. Junius Brutus (q.v. 2). At the close of the Republican 
period the entire western littoral had been occupied by 
the armies under the governors of Farther Spain from 
the Anas (Guadiana) to the Bay of Biscay. Au^stus 
organized the territory as an imperial province, Lusitania, 
probably in 27 d.c. Betw'een 7 and 2 b.c. the northern 
segment (Gallaecia and Asturia) was assigned to Hither 
Spain. Lusitania suffered in reputation from its proxi- 
mity to wealthy Baetica. Its chief cities were Augusta 
Emerita (q.v.), Olisipo {Lisbon)t Scallabis {Santareni), 
Pax lulia {B^a ) ; its chief exports were horses, pigs, and 
metals. The bridge at Alcantara and the regulations of 
the Vipasca (Aljustref) mining district are the most note- 
worthy remains. 

Remoteness from the Mediterranean and relative 
paucity of natural resources, especially in the eastern 
marches, probably account for the separation by Augustus 
and the development of a modem State independent 01 
Spain. J.J.v«N. 


LUSIUS QUIETUS) a Libyan Moor, was preefectus 
alae Maurorum under Domitian, by whom he was dis- 
missed. With his cavalry he served successfully in 
Trajan’s Dacian and Parthian campaigns, capturing 
Singara and later recovering northern Mesopotamia from 
Parthian attack. In 116 he ruthlessly quelled a revolt of 
Mesopotamian Jews. Raised to the consulship, in 117 
he became governor of Judaea, where he stamped out 
revolt. Un-Roman, impetuous, and cruel, though loyal 
and capable, he was replaced after Hadrian’s accession, 
and killed after the Conspiracy of the Four Consulars 

(ii8). 

E. Groag, PW, s.v. 'Lusius (9)*; PIR, L 325; J. Carcopino, Istrosx 
(1934). 5 ff. C. H. V. S. 

LUSTRATION. lustrum is a purificatory ceremony 
conducted every five years by the censors (q.v.) at Rome ; 
lustrare is to perform this or a like ceremony and 
lustratio is the performance of such ritual. The ultimate 
etymology of the words is uncertain, especially the con- 
nexion (recently defended by C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung 
im alien Italien, 1933, 25 f.) with lustrare^ to illuminate. 
In all cases the general form of the ceremonial seems to 
have been the same, whether the object to be purified w^as 
a body of people (lustratio exercitus, populi), a piece of 
land (see ambarvalia), a city (see amburbium), or some 
other object. Plautus (Amph. 775-6) clearly knows of a 
like process for ridding a mad person of his disease or 
possession : ‘quin tu istanc iubes pro cerrita circumferri V 
The essential was to carry or lead materials having sup- 
posedly magical virtues around the object to be benefited ; 
the speaker, believing Alcumena (‘istanc’) to be insane, 
proposes that this should be done to her. 

Normally such a process would require a procession 
of some kind, small or great ; hence the not uncommon 
use of lustrare, to move slowly around something, Like a 
procession (Warde Fowler, Anthrop, and the Classics, 
p. 169 ff.; Rel. Exper., p. 209; qq.v. for his discussion 
of the words and ideas involved). This is shown by the 
passages quoted s.v. ambarvalia, especially by Verg. G. 
I. 345 ff.; the farmers go around the farm (or pagus), 
taking with them a felix hostia, that is a beast proper to 
be sacrificed to the gods and so full of good luck; they 
accompany this by a loud invitation to Ceres to come into 
the barn. In Cato, Agr, 141, the victims are three, 
suouitaurilia, and the prayer is to Mars (q.v.) to keep 
away all manner of evil from the land and its inhabitants. 
Ceres might fittingly be invited into a place thus made 
pure and lucky. In the case of the censors* lustratio 
populi it is not unlikely that the ceremony concluded with 
the burial or other disposal of the materials used ; cf. the 
phrase lustrum condere. In an amburbium, the State 
clergy formed the procession (Lucan 1. 592 ff.); this 
could be reinforced by sacrifices at the gates, as at 
Iguvium (tab, Jguvin. vi A f. ; i a f. ; see 1 . Rosenzweig, 
Ritual and Cults of pre-Roman Iguvium, 26 ff., and s.v. 
‘Tabulae Iguvinae*). The Lupercalia (q.v.) were an 
early and peculiar expression of the like idea (sec Rose in 
Mnemos. 60, pp. 385 ff.). In all cases the ceremonial keeps 
evil out and puts good in. H. J. H. 

LUSUS TROIAE) see iuvenes, ludi. 

LUTATIUS, see catulus. 

LUTETIA (or Lutecia), modem Paris, Originally a 
marshy island (c, 25 acres) in the Seine, and capital of 
the Parisii, it was burnt by them in Labienus’ campaign 
(52 B.c.). Under the Empire it spread up the Mont Ste, 
Genevieve on the S. bank, where vestiges of important 
public buildings still exist. The town was laid out in 
irregular insulae. In the third century the island alone 
was inhabited, surrounded by a wall of re-used stones. It 
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was a favourite residence of Julian, who was proclaimed 
Augustus here in 360. Lutetia (from the jiri c. called 
Parish) fell to Clovis c. 493. 

F. de Pachtirc, Parit d Vipoque gallo-romaine (19x2). C. E. S. 

LUXORIUS of Carthage (5th c. A.D.), an imitator of 
Martial in elegiacs and hendecasyllabics. His Epithala- 
miutn Fridi is a Virgilian cento (Buecheler-Riese, Anth. 
LaU 18). 

Baehr. PLM iv. 

LYCANTHROPY. It was occasionally believed in 
antiquity that a man might turn into a wolf. Plato (Resp, 
565 d) knows a story that in the worship of Zeus Lycaeus 
a man is sacrificed and whoever tastes of his flesh 
becomes a wolf (cf. sacrifice). Pliny (HN 8. 34) has a 
circumstantial tale of a whole clan, one of whose members 
in each generation becomes a wolf for nine years. A 
sorcerer could turn himself into a wolf (Verg. Eel. 8. 97 ; 
Petronius, Sat, 61-2). Cf. also lycaon. Wolves are 
among the shapes into which Circe (q.v.) changes men 
(Verg. Aen. 7. i8). 

R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf-Late (Philadelphia, 1937), 32 ff. 

H. J. R. 

LYCAON, in mythology, (i) Son of Priam (q.v.) and 
Laothoe; killed by Achilles (//. 21. 34 ff.)* (2) Father of 
Pandarus (q.v. ; II. 2. 826-7). (3) Son of Pelasgus (q.v.), 
king of Arcadia, first mentioned in Hesiod, /r. 44 R^ach. 
According to Apollodorus (3. 96 ff.), who seems to follow 
Acusilaus, he had fifty sons, but accounts vary, partly 
owing to attempts to provide Arcadian towns with 
founders going back to remote antiquity (e.g. Halipherus 
and Mantineus, eponyms of Haliphera and Mantinea, 
in Apollod. ; Phigalus, of Phigalia, Paus. 8. 3. 1). His 
character is an odd mixture of piety and extreme impiety. 
He founded the cult of Zeus Lycaeus (Paus. ibid.), but 
sacrificed a child on his altar, and therefore was turned 
into a wolf (for this story cf. R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf- 
Lore (Philadelphia, 1937), 49 ff.). He tried to murder 
Zeus, also to trick him into eating human flesh (Ovid, Met. 
I. 222 ff.), thus provoking the deluge, cf. Deucalion. 

H, J.R. 

LYCAONIA. The original home of the Lycaonians 
was the mountainous country around Laranda (on the 
north side of Mt. Taurus), but they were already under 
Persian rule raiding and settling in the plain to the north, 
which came to be called Lycaonia. Subdued by Perdiccas 
in 322 B.C., they were subject to the Seleucids (280-189) 
and Attalids (189-133). Lycaonia became, it is uncertain 
when, a conventus of the province of Cilicia ; the southern 
mountainous area was, however, ruled by a dynast. 
Antipater (50-36 at least). The plain, with Iconium as 
capital, was granted by Antony to Polemon in 39, and in 
36 was transferred to Amyntas, who conquered Antipater. 
From 25 B.c. the plain was part of Galatia and Cappa- 
docia-Galatia. The mountainous country was probably 
ruled by Archelaus I and II, and certainly by Antiochus 
IV, till A.D. 72, when it (Lycaonia Antiochiana) joined 
Cappadocia-Galatia. Trajan on dividing this province 
probably allotted the plain to Galatia, Antiochiana to 
Cappadocia. Under Antoninus Pius most of Lycaonia 
(excluding Iconium and Laodicca) was added to Cilicia, 
within which it was a Kotvov. The Lycaonians were a 
backward people, still speaking their native language in 
the first century A.D. Most of their cities issued no coins 
till Antoninus Pius* reign. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, BSA xi (1901), 243, JOAI 1904, Dciblatt 57. 

A. H. M. J. 

LYCIA was subdued by the Persians in 546 B.c. Though 
the Lycians were freed by Cimon c. 468 and paid tribute 
to Athens in 446, they reverted to Persian rule, being 
governed first by their own princes, from c. 362 by 


Mausolus and his successors, till they submitted volun-* 
tarily to Alexander. During the third century they were 
subject to the Ptolemies, under whom they abandoned 
their native language and script for Greek. Conquered 
by Antiochus III in 197, they were given by the Roman 
Senate in 189 to Rhodes, whose rule they bitterly 
resented. After three revolts they were frei^ by the 
Senate in 169. Their native federal institutions now 
attained full development. The League gave proportional 
representation to the cities, which varied greatly in size. 
There were twenty-three cities, of which six exercised 
three votes each, some two, the rest one; actually one 
vote was sometimes shared by a sympoliteia of the sniallest 
cities. The members of the federal council and assembly 
were elected on this basis ; the latter body, which elected 
the principal officers, declared war, and ratified treaties, 
seems to have consisted of a limited number of elected 
delegates. Contributions to the federal treasury were 
paid and the federal itinerant courts were composed in 
the same proportion. The coinage, whether issued by the 
League, its districts, or individual cities, was uniform. 
The freedom of the Lycians was confirmed by Sulla and 
Antony, taken away by Claudius in a.d. 43, restored 
probably by Nero, and finally revoked by Vespasian. 
The league survived as a Votvdv of Lycia-Pamphylia*, 
and, though the military offices (nauarch and hipparch) 
lapsed, the federal courts still functioned and federal 
officers (archiphylakes) collected the imperial tribute. 

O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier (1887); G. Foupirc*, De 
Lyciorum communi (1898); W. Ruge PW^ b.v. 'Lykia'; Jones, 
Eastern Ctties, 96-110. A. H. M. J. 

LYCON (302/299-228/225 B.C. ; cf. Diog. Laert. 5. 68), 
Peripatetic philosopher. He was bom in Troas, son of 
Astyanax (D.L. 65). When thirty years of age he suc- 
ceeded Strato in the presidentship of the school, which 
he held for forty-four years (D.L. 68). 

Lycon confined himself mainly to ethics and rhetoric. 
From the time of his presidentship the school loses its 
philosophic and scientific vigour and begins to decline. 
As a man L. must have been attractive (cf. D.L. 67). 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, Aniigonor von Karystos 78 f.; 
PW xiii. 2303. K. O. B. 

LYGOPHRON (i), tyrant of Pheroe c. 406-390 b.c. 
He may have established his tyranny by championing a 
democratic element against the aristocracy, for he was 
opposed by the nobles of Larissa and other cities, whom 
he defeated in 404. He allied with Sparta and in 395 
fought against Medius of Larissa. Medius, who captured 
Pharsalus with support from Boeotia and Argos, perhaps 
won a temporary advantage over Lycophron, but this 
doe& not appear to have been maintained. Lycophron’s 
ambition to dominate Thessaly was acliieved by Jason 
(q.v. 2), who was probably his son. 

U. Kmhntedt, PW, b.v. 'Lykophron (3)*. H. D. W. 

LYCOPHRON (2) (b. e. 320 b.c.), of Chalets in Euboea, 
as a young man frequented the philosopher Menedemus 
at Erctria. C. 285-283 he went to Alexandria and was 
entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphua with the diorthosis 
(preliminary sorting-out) of the comedies collected for the 
Library. He was included in the Pleiad of Tragic Poets. 
According to Ovid, Ibis 529-30, L. was killed by an 
arrow. 

Works. (1) Versei Tzetzes credits L. with 64 or 46 
tragedies, and Suidas gives the titles of 20. The Cos- 
sandreis must have been historical and based on recent 
events, since Cassandreia was founded c. 316. The only 
fragment (4 lines) is from the Pelopidae (TGF 8i8), 
L.*s satyric drama, the Mencdriwiw (TGF 817-18), de- 
picted the high thinking and low living of Menedemus* 
circle. Suidas further credits L. with *the Alexandra, 
the obscure poem*. This survives, a dramatic monologue 
in 1474 tragic iambics, in which the slave set to watch 
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Alexandra (Cassandra) reports her prophecies to Priam. 
Apart from prologue (1-30) and two epilogues (1451-74) 
the poem falls into three sectionsp 31-364 Destruction of 
Troy and crime of Ajax, 365-1282 Returns of the Greeks, 
1283-1450 Struggle between Europe and Asia. At one 
time or another the poem touches on nearly all the 
themes of the Epic Cycle, but the central idea, the Greek 
sufferings as compensation for the Trojan, was probably 
suggested by Euripides* Ttoades. In 365-1282 the 
author devotes most space to early Greek and Trojan 
colonization of the West and here draws extensively on 
Timaeus. In 1226—80 Cassandra foretells Aeneas* 
arrival in Latium and the future glories of Rome. This 
passage and 1446-50, where the precise reference is 
disputed, raised doubts even in antiquity (cf. the scholia 
on 1226) about L., the tragic poet, being the author of 
the Alexandra. Since the two passages show no stylistic 
differences from the rest of the poem, excision is un- 
justified. Some see a reference to Pyrrhus in 1446-50 
and attribute the recognition of Rome’s power to her 
victory in the Tarentine war. On this view the poem was 
composed by the tragedian L., probably c. 273, when the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexandria. Others refer 
1446-50 to T. Quinctiua F'lamininus, who defeated 
Philip V at Cynoscephalae in 197. These date the poem 
not long after that event and suppose the author to have 
been a namesake, perhaps descendant, of the tragedian. 
General grounds favour the later dating. The obscurity 
of the Alexandra exceeds that of any other Greek poem. 
This is due to the recondite material, to the blending of 
inconsistent myths, but above all to the language. Of 
about 3,000 words used in the Alexandra 518 are found 
nowhere else and 1 17 appear for the first time (Scheer). 

Of the rest many are ‘glosses’ from Epic and Tragedy, 
especially Aeschylus. Neologisms too are frequent, and 
there are some modernisms and vulgarisms. The syntax 
is characterized by extravagant use of the figures of 
speech and rhetoric. The real names of gods and men 
occur rarely, and, when they do, usually refer to another 
character, c.g. Zeus means Agamemnon and vice versa. 
Normally the gods appear under some obscure cult-title, 
the heroes under the names of animals or disguised by a 
riddling periphrasis. Countries are indicated by some 
little-known town, mountain, or river situated in them. In 
metre the author is strict. There are few resolutions and 
the rule of the final cretic is uniformly observed. The 
explanation of the numerous coincidences between the 
Alexandra and the poems of Euphorion depends on 
the dating of the former. The first explicit reference to 
the poem is in Statius {Silv. 5. 3. 157), but soon after 
this Clement of Alexandria, Lucian, and Artemidorus all 
mention it, and later the lexicographers and Stephanus 
of Byzantium cite it frequently. Theon {ji. c. 40 b.c.) 
wrote a hypomnema on the Alexandra, and some of the 
material contained in the scholia and in the commentary 
of Tzetzes probably goes back to this scholar. 

(2) Prose: The only known work of L. is a lexical 
compilation /7epi in at least nine books (Ath. 

II. 485 d). This treatise, presumably a by-product of 
his labours in the Library, was much criticized by later 
workers in this field. 

Texts: E. Scheer, Lyeophroms Alexandra, i. Text (1881); ii. 
Scholia (too8); C, von Holzingcr. Lykophrons Alexandra (1895); 

A. W. Mair, in Callimachus, Lycophron, Aratus (Loch, 192.1). 

General Literature; K. ZicRler, 'Lykophron (SV, PW xiii, 2316- 
8x; G. W. Mooney, The Alexandra of Lycophron (i9a0- E- A. B 

LYCORTAS, father of Polybius and friend of Philo- 
poemen, represented with these the Megalopolitan policy 
of Achaean independence in a unified Pcloponnese with 
Egyptian support. Hipparch in 192-191 b.c., he defended 
Philopocmen’s pressure on Sparta before the Senate 
(189-1 88), and, after visiting Egypt(i 86), renewed alliance 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes as General in 185-184. Gcncr^ 
tufftetm in 182, after Philopocmcn’s death, he suppressed 
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the Messenian revolt and received Sparta again into the 
League. Possibly General in 182-181, he was prevented 
by Epiphanes’ death from going to Egypt in 180. Against 
the pro-Roman Callicrates he failed to gain Achaean 
neutrality in the Third Macedonian War or help for 
Egypt against Syria in 168. 

Polyb. bks. 22-4; 28-9; Livy bks. 38-9. G. Colin, Rome et la 
Gr^ct (190s), 203; De Sanctis, Slot. Rom. iv. i, pp. 245, 347, 405; 
A. Aymard, Les Premiers rapports de Rome et de la Confederation 
achaienne (1938). A. H. McD. 

LYCURGUS (i) a mythological personage, according 
to Homer, II. 6. 130 ff., a son of Dryas, who attacked 
Dionysus (q.v.), driving him and his nurses before him 
till the god took refuge in the sea ; thereafter Lycurgus 
was blinded and died soon. This is vaguely placed on 
Mt. Nysa. Later, as in Aeschylus (Nauck, TGF 19 ff.), 
he is an Edonian; he and others elaborate the story in 
various ways. Apollodorus (i. 35) and Hyginus {Fab. 
132) say Dionysus drove him mad, and further embroider 
the story of his sufferings and death; their sources are 
uncertain. For details, see Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
8.V., Marbach in PW, s.v. n. J. R. 

LYCURGUS (2), the traditional founder of the Spartan 
constitution and military system. The earliest mention 
of him is in Herodotus, where he appears as the author 
of the Gcrousia and Ephorate (qq.v.). Greek writers of 
the fourth century, from Xenophon onward, ascribed to 
him almost everything that was peculiar in Spartan 
institutions. The prevalent belief was that Lycurgus* 
legislation had been suggested or at any rate approved 
by the oracle at Delphi. But the widest diversity of 
opinions obtained as to the date of Lycurgus (which 
ranged between 1100 and 600 B.c.) and as to the circum- 
stances under which he became a legislator. These 
discrepancies, and the comparative lateness at which his 
name first appears in Greek literature, have led modem 
scholars to doubt whether Lycurgus was an historical 
character; and the archaeological evidence from Sparta, 
which has established that many of its peculiar customs 
were not introduced until after 600 {see sparta), has left 
little scope for a great legislator of earlier date. Some 
scholars still accept Lycurgus as a real person who may 
have assisted in the constitutional changes of the eighth 
or seventh century. Others identify him with a god of the 
same name who was worshipped in various parts of 
Peloponnesus and had a cult at Sparta itself, and suggest 
that the institutions of Sparta, though really the product 
of a long development, were fastened upon him in the 
sixth or fifth century. The fact that Lycurgus received 
worship as a god and not as a hero tends to confirm the 
view that he was a deity before he became a legislator. 

Herodotus i. 65-6; Plutarch, Lycurgus. J. Wells, Studies in 
Herodotus (1923), 44-51; V. Ehrenbexg, NeugrUnder des Staates 
(1924), 1-54* M* C. 

LYCURGUS (3) (d. 324 b.c.), son of Lycophron, was 
a political ally of Demosthenes, came into prominence 
after the battle of Chaeronea, and was one of the ten 
statesmen whose surrender Alexander demanded in 336. 
In 338 he was appointed to an important financial office; 
the pseudo-Plutarch calls him ‘Steward of the public 
revenues’. He brought the finances of the city into a 
sound condition, and was responsible for improving the 
harbour of Piraeus and the arsenal, and adorning the city 
with statues of the poets. He had an official copy made 
of the works of the great tragedians ; this was borrowed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus for the libraiy of Alexandria, 
and never returned, L. was never a paid speech-writer, 
but as a man of strict probity and ardent patriotism he 
many times appeared as a public prosecutor of officiaU 
charged with corrupt practices, and was nearly always 
successful. He died a natural death in 324. According 
to a story contained in a letter ascribed to Demosthenes 
he was accused by his successor Menesaechmus of having 
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left a deficit; his sons were condemned to repay the 
money, and were imprisoned when unable to do so. 
They were released on the appeal of Demosthenes. 

Works. Of fifteen speeches known in antiquity, the 
only one extant is Against Leocrates, who fled after the 
battle of Chaeronea and about 332 B.C., on returning to 
Athens, was prosecuted as a traitor. 

The ancient opinion that Lycurgus was mercilessly 
severe in his prosecutions is supported by the study of 
his extant speech. His literary style was influenced by 
that of Isocrates, but he is a much less careful writer, 
being often negligent in the matter of hiatus, and in- 
artistic in the composition of his sentences. Evidently 
he cared more for matter than style. His disregard of 
proportion is shown by his inordinately long quotations 
from the poets. 

General literature: see attic oratoks. Text: Blass (Teubner ed. 
maior 1899; cd. minor 1912), Commentary: A. Petrie (1922). Text 
and translation: Durrbach (Bud6, 1912). Special study: F. Durr- 
bach, UOrateur Lycurgue (1890); P. Treves, Licurgo (1934). Index: 
see ANDOCiDES. J. F. D. 

LYCUS of RhegiumCyZ. 300 b.c.), second in importance 
to Timaeus for his history of Sicily (Ucpl SiKeXia^), and 
one of Timaeus* sources. The history of Libya i^laropLa 
was a separate w’ork. 

FHG ii. 370. 

LYDIA was a territory in the west of Asia Minor, 
centred in the lower Hermus and the Cayster valleys, 
bordered on the north by Mysia, on the east by Phrygia, 
on the south by Caria ; the Phrygian and Carian borders 
were indeterminate, and the coastal cities (Cyme, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, etc.) were reckoned sometimes to Lydia, some- 
times to Aeolis or Ionia. Lydia contained much natural 
wealth, and lying astride and along the two main routes 
from the coast to the interior of Asia Minor it was an 
entrep6t of trade and lay open both to Greek and to 
Oriental influences, and both are reflected in its civiliza- 
tion, art, and cult. Under the Mermnad dynasty (c. 
700-550 B.c.) Lydia was a powerful kingdom which by 
the time of its last king Croesus had incorporated all the 
plateau of Asia Minor up to the Halys (q.v,). After the 
defeat of Croesus Lydia became the chief Persian satrapy, 
with its head-quarters at Sardes ; this satrapy was in close 
political relations with the Greek States throughout the 
Persian period. The conquest by Alexander threw Lydia 
open to Graeco-Macedonian settlement; after the battle 
of Magnesia in 190 it became Attalid territory and passed 
to Rome with the rest of the Attalid kingdom in 133. It 
remained part of the province Asia till Diocletian made it 
a separate province, with Sardes as metropolis. 

Lydian civilization and art were influenced by and 
reacted on Greece; Lydia was the first State to use 
coinefl money and was an innovator in music. The racial 
affinities of the Lydians are obscure; their language is 
carved on about 50 inscriptions of the fourth century 
B.c. excavated from the temple of Artemis — in Strabo*8 
day it was still spoken on the border of Lycia. 

G. Radet, La Lydie (1893); L. BGrchncr and J. Kcil, PW, a.v, 
Tydia'. W. M. C. 

LYDIA , see appendix vergiliana. 


LYDIADAS (d. 227 b.c.), son of Eudamus (SIG 504), 
was Megalopolitan commander against Sparta in 251 
(Paus. 8. 10. 5) and assumed the tyranny c. 243. Threat- 
ened by Achaea, he abdicated, brought Megalopolis into 
the Achaean League (235), and was elected general in 
234, 232, and 230, He was a constant rival of Aratus and 
disobeyed his orders in the battle of Ladocea against 
Cleomenes III, when he charged with the cavalry and 
was killed (227). He was ambitious and generous, but 
was eclipsed by Aratus. 


Plut. Aratus, Cleomenes; K. J. Beloch, Gricch. Oesch. iv (1928' 
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F. W. Walbank, Aratos of Sicyon (1933). 


LYGDAMUS (b. e. 43 b.c.), an amateur poet of the 
Messalla drcle and author of six frosty elegies which 
constitute bk. 3 of the Tibullus collection. Lygdamus is 
chiefly influenced by Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 
He lacks, however, the inspiration of the two former and 
the technical skill of the last. He appeals in his elegies 
to Neaera, a lady of rank, whose love he wishes to win 
back. Like Neaera, the name of Lygdamus is also 
pseudonymic; attempts to identify him with Ovid’s 
brother, with Propertius, with Ovid himself, and with 
others remain fruitless. That he was a Roman of distinc- 
tion is evident from his connexion with Messalla’s 
circle and from the presence of his work in the Tibullus 
collection. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; commentBry in the older editions by 
Hcync and Dissen; see also G. Nemethy, Lygdami Carmina, etc* 
(1906), and Postgate, Selections from Tibullus*. Cf. Schanz-Hoaius, 
Gesch. rom. Lit. ii (i93S)* ond 'Lygdamus’ in PW. J. H. 

LYNCEUS (AvyKcvs), see idas, 

LYR£» see music, § 9. 

LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. Lyric poetry, in the sense 
of song accompanied by a musical instrument which is 
normally but not necessarily the lyre, must have existed 
both as monody and as choral song from an early age in 
Greece. Homer hints at monody in the Linus Song 
which a boy sings (i/. 18. 570), and he knows of several 
kinds of choral song which were later to be practised by 
known poets, notably the Dirge (//. 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 
746-7), the Paean (ibid, i . 472-4), the Hyynenaeus (ibid. 1 8. 
493 )» the hyporchema or song accompanied by mimetic 
dancing (OJ. 13. 256-65), and the Maiden-Song (//. 16. 
182-3). In all these the procedure seems to be the same ; 
there is a choir and a leader, each belongs to a definite 
occasion, and each is accompanied by music and dancing. 
These characteristics survived for centuries, and the 
different types of song known to Homer were standard 
parts of Greek life. Poets wrote w'ords and music for 
them, so that all five kinds are, for instance, included in 
the different types of poetry written by Pindar. The 
earliest example of such a poem comes from Aleman’s 
Maiden-Song (fr. i), written in the seventh century. Its 
chief characteristics belong to its kind and lasted long 
after it. First, there is the attention paid to the gods at 
whose festival it is sung. Secondly, there are the moral 
maxims which the poet makes. Thirdly, there are 
remarks about the persons who take part in the festival. 
Fourthly, there is the myth or story, from which, in this 
case, the poet draws an emphatic moral. These main 
elements arc to be found in Pindar and Bacchylides and 
seem to be essential to the choral ode as such. Of them 
the only one that needs some comment is the myth. 
In origin its presence must have been due to the song’s 
being sung in honour of some god, and no doubt the 
myth told something about him. But even in Aleman 
the connexion of the myth and the festival is not clear, 
and in Pindar the myth might be introduced for different 
reasons, though often it gave an example of some law 
about god and man w hich the poet wanted to emphasize. 

2. Another early type of choral song was the IWosodion 
or Processional Song. Homer does not mention this, but 
it was already in existence in the middle of the eighth 
century, when Eumelus of Corinth wrote one for the 
Messenian choir which wa^ sent to Delos (Paus. 4. 4. 1). 
Only a little later came the Dithyramb, which, after 
being an unorganized song to Dionysus, was reduced 
to order by Arion and made like other choral songs m the 
seventh century. It is possible that some of Stcsichorus* 
poems and a fragment of Aleman (fr. 37) were also of this 
kind, though its heyday came when it was made a subject 
for competition at Athens in the last quarter of the sixth 
century, and was written by Lasus, Simonides, Pindar» 
and Bacchylides. Later than this came songs which were 
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addressed not to gods but to pre-eminent men. Their 
development probably belongs to the age of the tyrants, 
^d an early example may perhaps be seen in Ibycus’ 
lines to Polycrates (fr. 3), in which all centres round the 
boy whom the poet wishes to honour. Encomia were 
written for distinguished persons like Scopas by Simo- 
nides, Hieron and Xenophon of Corinth by Pindar, 
Alexander of Maccdon by Bacchylides. Similar to the 
Encomium in origin was the Epinician, a song written for 
a victor in one of the great games. This might be sung 
at the place where he won or at his home after his return. 
It came into prominence under Simonides, who seems to 
have treated it in a Light-hearted way, but its real exponent 
was Pindar, who gave to it most of the characteristics of 
the formal hymn by writing for occasions when the 
victor was welcomed at the feast of some god in his 
home. It may be doubted whether earlier Epinicians had 
this religious character, 

3. These different types survived into the middle of 
the fifth century, and even later, since Euripides wrote 
an Epinician for Alcibiades and Sophocles a Paean for 
Asclepius. But with the rise of tragedy and the decay 
of the Greek aristocracies the choral hymn seems to have 
declined. The best poets seldom wrote them, and the 
occasions which required them were no longer as im- 
portant as before. The only popular choral poetry of the 
later fifth and the fourth centuries was the Dithyramb, 
which underwent considerable changes, becoming less 
formal than before, more concerned with music than with 
words, more artificial in its language. Closely allied to it 
w'as the Nornos^ an astrophic composition, like Timo- 
theus PersaCj W'hich aimed at sensational effects in words 
and music. 

4. Outside this main stream of development other 
tj'pcs may be observed. Monody grew to great distinc- 
tion c. 600 B.c. in Lesbos, where Sappho and Alcaeus 
produced a personal poetry concerned with the emotions 
and interests of their own lives; they were followed a 
generation later by Anacreon in Ionia, and the example 
of all three may have helped Athenian aristocrats to 
produce their oKoXia or drinking-songs at the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. But this art, like that of choral 
poetry', declined as the fifth century advanced, and 
GKoXia seem to have ceased to be composed. Quite 
separate from these was the poetry written by women for 
w omen in different parts of Greece. Corinna in Boeotia, 
Telesilla in Argos, and perhaps Praxilla wrote a special 
kind of traditional verse which in simple language told of 
local myths, 

5. In the fourth century' the old divisions of forms 
began to be confused. Aristonous wrote a Paean (proper 
to Apollo) to Hestia, Philodamus to Dionysus ; Aristotle 
used the form of the Paean as a memorial hymn for his 
dead friend Hermcias and addressed it to the abstract 
power /tpera. This confusion persisted into the Hellen- 
istic age, W'hcn Paeans w'ere addressed to human beings, 
and the form of the folk-song was used by Hermocles 
for the entry of Demetrius Poliorcctes into Athens. But 
the lyric tradition survived both in the real Paeans which 
w'cre still composed for Apollo and in other new types of 
monody, of which the most distinguished are the Sere- 
nade, the levers' Dialogue from Marisa (Powell, ColL 
Alex. p. 184), simple songs of w'ork like that of the Nile 
Boatmen (ibid. p. 195), while more elaborate forms 
existed like Mesomedes* hymns to Nature and Isis, and 
the beautiful anonymous Tdiambi (ihid. p. 197). There 
were still imitations of earlier poets like the Aeolic poems 
of Theocritus based on Alcaeus, and the sapphics of Mel- 
inno, who seems to have lived in South Italy and used the 
form of personal monody to praise the grandeur of Rome. 

Text: E. Dichl» Anth, Lyr. Graec.\ J. M. Edmonds, tyra ^asca 
(I^eb). Commentary: H. W. Smyth, Grw* Melic Poets (1900). 
Criticism: C. M. Bowrs, Gtuk Lync Poetry from Aleman to Stnwm^ 
del (1936), C- B- 


lyric poetry, LATIN. Latin lyric poetry, unlike 
Greek, is meagre in quantity and (excepting Catullus and 
Horace) mediocre in quality. The practical Roman 
temperament seems generally to have lacked the lyrical 
note, and to have found in the sermo a more congenial 
vehicle for the expression of personal thoughts and feel- 
ings, Lyrics were commonly regarded as lusus or nugae ; 
Cicero (Sen. Ep, 49. 5) condemned the lyric poets as 
flippant triflers (‘ex professo lasciuiunt*), and declared 
that, even with a double span of life, he would not find 
time to read them. Latin lyric poetry also differs from 
cl^sical Greek lyric in that it followed the new Alexan- 
drian tradition and was written to be read or recited 
instead of sung to music as solo or in chorus fcf. Plin. 
Ep. 7. 17. 3). The official Carmen Saeculare of Horace is 
the only certain exception to this rule. 

2. The rudimentary beginnings of Latin lyric may 
perhaps be found in the primitive Saturnian carmina, 
e.g. the son^ in honour of the dead, the religious chants 
of the Salii and Arval Brothers, and the intercessory 
hymn composed by Livius Andronicus in 207 B.c. (Livy 
27* 37)- These early efforts, however, were ‘rough and 
unpolished* (loc. cit.); and it was only under Greek 
influence that Latin lyrics attained the rank of literature. 

3. The first Roman poet to write lyrics on the Greek 
model was Laevius(^. c. 100 b.c.), who treated mytho- 
logical and erotic subjects in at least six books of Eroto^ 
paegnia. A precursor of Alexandrianism at Rome, he 
experimented not only in language but also in metre ; and 
his scanty fragments contain various lyrical metres 
popular at Alexandria, e.g. anapaests, dactylic tetra- 
meters, and ionics. His historical importance appears to 
have been greater than his literary merit. 

4. Catullus composed five poems in lyrical metres 
(ii and 51 in the sapphic strophe; 34 and 61 in stanzas 
of 3 and 4 glyconics respectively +i phcrecratean ; 30 in 
the greater asclepiad). Following ffie freedom of his 
Greek models, he admits trochees, spondees, and iambs 
as base in his glyconics and pherecrateans, and a short 
fourth syllable in the first three lines of the sapphic 
stanza. Caesura is not rigid, and elision and division of 
words between lines arc sometimes bold. Many of C.*s 
poems in other metres (e.g. 5 in hendecasyllables and 31 
in scazons), though not technically lyrics by ancient 
reckoning, display an intensity of feeling, beauty of 
language, and mastery of metre which entitle them to 
rank as great lyric poetry in the wider modern meaning. 

5. The four books of Horace*s Odes, which followed 
his early lyrical experiments in the Epodes, are the chief 
contribution to Latin lyric poetry (Quint. 10. i. 96). 
H.*8 purpose was to give Rome a body of lyric poetry 
which would bear comparison with that of Greece, and 
he claims (Carm. 3. 30. i) that he has succeeded. Model- 
ling himself upon Sappho and Alcaeus, he employed 
chiefly the alcaic and sapphic stanzas and the various 
types of asclepiad ; he also experimented in archilochians, 
the greater sapphic, ionics, the alcmanian and the hippo- 
nactean. In 'adapting Aeolian song to Italian measures’ 
he modified Greek metrical practice to suit the greater 
proportion of long syllables in Latin and the delicate 
problem of reconciling accent and ictus. In general he 
admits only a long syllable where in Greek a short was a 
permissible variant. The alcaic anacrusis is normally 
long in bks. 1-3 (published 23 B.c.), and invariably in 
bk. 4 (published c. 13 B.c,). The rules of caesura are 
strict : the masculine caesura is general, but bk. 4 shows 
an increasing use of the feminine in sapphics. Synapheia 
is usually observed. The Odes take many forms (hymn, 
prayer^ exhortation, serenade, triumph song, etc.), and 
contain great variety of style and theme. Some have the 
simplicity of Aeolian monody, others are complex and 
enigmatic like Pindar’s choral lyric. In the great ‘national* 
Odes (esp. 3. i"6) the Latin lyric attains a new serious- 
ness and dignity. 
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6. Lyrics continued to be written in the first century 
A.D., but, although Quintilian (loc. cit.) praises Caesius 
Bassus and 'certain living poets’, their work has not 
survived. We have, however, an alcaic and a sapphic Ode 
by Statius (Silv, 4. 5 and 7) ; and Annianus, Serenus, and 
other second-century 'neoterici* made many experiments 
in Alexandrian lyric metres to which Ausonius later was 
considerably indebted. The final development of Latin 
lyric poetry is the Christian hymn as written by Pru- 
dentius, Ambrose, and their successors; in this the quanti- 
tative system was gradually replaced by the accentual. 

T. E. W. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 b.c.), Spartan general and states- 
man. Appointed admiral for 408-407, he restored the 
efficiency of the Peloponnesian fleet, gained the friend- 
ship and support of Cyrus, and won a victory at Notium 
which caused the withdrawal of Alcibiades (q.v.). After 
the battle of Arginusae he resumed command, and, trans- 
ferring his fleet to the Hellespont, destroyed the Athenian 
navy at Aegospotami (405), He conducted the blockade 
of the Piraeus and after the surrender of Athens (spring, 
404) supported the establishment of the Thirty. In most 
of the States hitherto allied to Athens he set up 'decar- 
chies* of his oligarchical partisans, reinforced by Spartan 
harmosts. His arrogance and unscrupulousness estranged 
the Spartan government, which reversed his policy by 
assisting in the restoration of the Athenian democracy 
and modifying his system of decarchies. Attempts to 
regain his autocratic position proved unsuccessful: his 
plot to introduce an elective monarchy at Sparta mis- 
carried, and after he had secured for Agesilaus the king- 
ship and supreme command in the war against Persia he 
found himself discarded by his prot^g6. At the outbreak 
of the Corinthian War he invaded Boeotia from Phocis, 
but before he could establish contact with Pausanias he 
was surprised and killed at Haliartus. 

Xenophon, Hellenica^ bka. 1-3; Diodorus, bks. 13-14; Plutarch, 
Lysand^. W, S. Ferguson and M. Cary, CAH vols. v, ch. 12, and 
vi, ch. 2; U. Kahratedt, in PW, a.v. Tysandros (i)’. H. D. W. 

LYSANIAS of Cyrene {fl. 2nd c. b.c.), Alexandrian 
philologist, taught Eratosthenes, wrote Utpl lapLPoiroiwv 
and Homeric studies (frs. listed by Gudeman, PW, s.v.). 

LYSIAS (c. 459-c. 380 B.C.), son of Cephalus (a Syra- 
cusan whom Pericles persuaded to settle in Atliens), 
went, with his brothers Polemarchus and Euthydemus, 
to Thurii, where they lived for some years. Returning to 
Athens in 412, they carried on a prosperous business at 
the Piraeus as manufacturers of shields. The evidence 
of Plato (Resp. i ad init.) makes it clear that they moved 
in the best intellectual society at Athens. In 404 they 
were proscribed by the Thirty, partly on the ground of 
their democratic sympathies, but chiefly because of their 
wealth; L. was arrested, but escaped to Megara; Pole- 
marchus was put to death, and their funds were con- 
fiscated. While in exile L. still showed himself a true 
friend of the democracy and on his return in 403 the 
Ecclesia conferred on him the rights of citizenship. 
Owing to some informality this decree was pronounced 
illegal and L. lost his new privilege. Between this time 
and his death he is said to have composed over two 
hundred forensic speeches. As a metoikos he could not 
appear in court himself, but he could appeal to a far 
wider audience by his Olympiac speech of 388 B.c., 
which contained a solemn warning against the dangers of 
internal discord. 

2. Works. In addition to the Olympictcus^ an Epita- 
phioSi and a fragment (Or. 34) of a deliberative speech, 
the following are preserved : 

(i) Speeches in public causes: Or, 20, on a charge of 
subverting the democracy, which, if by L., is his earliest 
extant work (c, 407 B.c.) ; 27, 28, and 29, dealing with 
embezzlement and the betrayal of Greek cities in Asia; 


21, a charge of taking bribes; 30, negligence in perform- 
ing public duties; 22, prosecution of the public com- 
d^ers for making excessive profits; 16, 25, 31, cases 
concerning SoKi/^ooia; 1, 12, 13 murder-tffiarges, of 
which 12 (Against Eratosth^s) provides first-hand 
evidence about the reign of terror under the Thirty, and 
1 (On the Murder of Eratosthenes) throws an interesting 
light on the domestic life of the middle classes ; 3 and 4, 
charges of malicious wounding ; 5 and 7, sacrilege ; 14 and 
15, charges of (a) desertion, (b) evasion of military service, 
against the son of the great Alcibiades ; 17, 18, 19, claims 
on confiscated property; 9, non-payment of a flne; 24 
(For the Cripple), an excellent speech in defence of a man 
charged with receiving a state-pension under false pre- 
tences. 

(ii) Speeches in private causes: Or. 32 against Diogiton, 
a dishonest guardian, is admirable for its character- 
drawing, its clear exposition of a complicated story, and 
the dramatic touches which enliven the narrative; 10 is 
in an action for defamation ; in 23 the charge is not stated ; 

8 is a trivial declamatory exercise; 6 (Against Andocides) , 
is probably spurious. 

3. Lysias, by his exceptional mastery of idiom, turned \ 
the spoken language of everyday life into a literary ' 
medium unsurpassed for its simplicity and precision. 
He possesses a felicity of expression which is based on 
art skilfully concealed. He avoids rare and poetical 
words, striking metaphors, and exaggerated phrases, with 
the result that at times he may seem to lose in force what 
he gains in smoothness. His blameless style and un im- 
passioned tones may seem monotonous to some readers 
who would prefer a diction that rises above the level of 
conversation ; to others his smoothness may seem more 
telling than the vigour of Antiphon or the solemnity of 
Demosthenes. Even when liis own personal feelings are 
deeply concerned he is always moderate. The character 
of the Thirty is brought out by the calm narration of their 
actions rather than by denunciation. In the structure of 
sentences he passes without effort from a running style 
to the use of the period, which he employs w'itli skill and 
moderation. 

4* Lysias did not, any more than other orators, vary 
his language to suit his characters, but he succeeds, by 
subtle nuances of thought rather than of language, in 
suggesting their personality. We cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the young Mantitheus (Or. x6) — ambitious 
and unaffectedly pleased with himself, he seems to have 
some ground for his harmless conceit; the ‘Cripple’ (Or. 
24) strikes us as a plausible rogue. In the construction 
of his speeches L. is no less simple than in his language: 
they regularly consist of preface, narrative, proof, and 
epilogue — a form approved by Isocrates, but seldom 
adopted with such regularity as by L. It is noted, as a 
proof of his versatility and good taste, that he never used 
the same exordium twice, or borrowed from current 
collections of Prefaces (see prooemium). 

For general bibliography see attic ORATORS. Texta: O.C.T. 
(Hude, iQiJt); Teubner (Thalhcim; ed. cnaior 1913; cd. minor 
1928). Text and translation : Gcmet and Bizos (Bude). Commen- 
tary; E. S. Shuckburgh, Select Oratiora (1882); Index: D. H. 
Holmes (1895). J. F. D. 

LYSIMAGHUS (c. 360-281 b.c.), companion and suc- 
cessor of Alexander. His father was probably a Thessa- 
lian Greek who migrated to Macedonia. He was one of 
Alexander’s bodyguards, and in one of Alexander's lion- 
hunts he killed a beast at close quarters, though wounded 
himself. (This feat gave rise to the absurd story that 
Alexander had caged him with a lion.) After Alexander's 
death he received a province consisting of Thrace and 
the north-west of Aaia Minor. In 315 he joined the 
coalition of Cassander and Ptolemy against Antigonus, 
but was mainly occupied with the consolidation of his 
power in Thrace, where he founded a new capital at 
Lysimacheia (on ffie neck of the Thracian Chersonese), 
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In 306 he assumed the royal title. Four years later he 
drew Antigonus into Asia Minor and held him on suc- 
cessive prepared lines until Seleucus, coming from the 
eastern provinces, could join hands with him. In 301 
he helped Seleucus to defeat Antigonus at Ipsus, and 
received northern and central Asia Minor as his share of 
the spoil. Crossing the Danube in 292, he was captured 
by a Thracian chief, but obtained his speedy release. 
In 285 he won Macedonia and Thessaly from Demetrius 
and thus became the strongest of the successors in man- 
power. But he was disliked for his high-handed adminis- 
tration and oppressive taxation, and was distracted by 
family quarrels. In 281 he was attacked by his former 
ally Seleucus and completely defeated in a battle at 
Corupedium (near Magnesia ad Sipylum), where he fell 
fighting. His kingdom was broken up after his death. 

G. B. PosBcnti, II re Lisimaco di Tracia (1901V, Berve, Alexander^ 
teich, no. 480; F. Gcycr, in s.v. ‘Lysimacnos’. M. C. 

LYSIPPUS (i), poet of Old Comedy. Won prizes in 
435 and 410-409 B.c. {IG xiv. 1097). His Ba/c^at con- 
tained an attack on the seer Lampon (fr. 6). 

FCG ii. 744 ff. : CAF i. 700-3. 

LYSIPPUS (2), sculptor, of Sicyon; Pliny places his 
floruit in 328 B.c. (because of Alexander). Athenaeus 
connects him with the founding of Cassandreia (316). 
Selected works ; 

Dated: (i) Troilus, Olympic victor, 372; the statue 
probably later. (2) Coridas, Pythian victor, probably in 
342. (3) Statues of Alexander, from about 340. Alexander 
allowed Lysippus alone to figure him because he pre- 
served his lion-like and manly look as well as the turn of 
his neck and the softness of his eyes. Herm of Alexander 
in the Louvre has ancient inscription attributing it to 
Lysippus (Winter, KB 334. 1-2); bronze statuette in the 
Louvre (Winter, KB 334. 3) and head in the British 
Museum are near in style. Bronze statuette in Grado 
best fits Plutarch’s description of Alexander with spear. 
(4) Agias of Pharsalus, epigram and signature preserved. 
The epigram without signature recurs under the Agias 
(Winter, KB 331, 3) of a group erected at Delphi by 
Daochus, tetrarch of Thessaly, 338-334; this Agias is 
probably a contemporary marble copy of the Pharsalus 
Agias. (5) Equestrian group, commissioned by Alexander 
after Granicus, 334. (6) Socrates, probably erected by 


Lycurgus, 338-326. Has been reconstructed by combin- 
ing the Louvre bust (Winter, iCB 317. 1) with seated body 
in Copenhagen. (7) Signatures from Corinth and Ther- 
mon, about 330. (8) CUlon, who fell at Lamia, after 322. 
(9) (with Leochares, q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, erected 
by Craterus’ son after his death in 321, Reflected in 
relief in the Louvre (Winter, KB 334. 8). (10) Seleucus, 
probably after 312. (ii) Signature from Megara, about 
300. Probably from base of Zeus and Muses. 

Undated Colossal bronze Zeus at Tarentum. (13) 
Chariot of the Sun for Rhodes. (14) Eros at Thespiae. 
Lysippan Eros survives in copies (Winter, KB 332. 2). (i 5) 
Satyr in Athens. Borghese satyr may be copy (Winter, KB 
343- i)* (16) Kairos in Sicyon. Reproduced on reliefs 
and gems. (17) Colossal bronze seated Heracles at 
Tarentum, later in Rome and Constantinople. Described 
by Nicetas. (18) Heracles Epitrapezius. Statuette 
described by Statius (Silv. 4. 6) and Martial. Copies are 
preserved. (19) Heracles at Sicyon. Original of Famese 
Heracles by Glycon, q.v. (Winter, KB 333. 4). (20) Poly- 
damas, Olympic victor. Base has been discovered. 
(21) Apoxyomenos. Copy in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
331 * 

Attributed: from likeness to 18, 22, seated Hermes 
(Winter, KB 333. i); from likeness to 19, 23, Satyr with 
infant Dionysus in the Louvre; from likeness to 21, 24, 
athlete tying sandal (Winter, KB 332. i). 

Lysippus was famed for the new and slender propor- 
tions of his figures (although he called the Polyclitan 
Doryphorus his master), his representation of momentary 
appearance, the precision of his detail. The tridimen- 
sionalism of the Apoxyomenos is in advance of any 
earlier statue. His influence lasted into the Hellenistic 
period through his pupils, e.g. Eutychides (q.v.). 

Overbeck, 901, 954, 1443-1516; F. P. Johmon, Lysippm (1927); 
F. Poulscn, Dilphi (1920), 265; Jconographic Studies 31; 

F. von Lorentz, Rom. MitU 1935, 333. T. B. L. W. 

LYSIS (i) of Tarentum, a Pythagorean who migrated to 
Achaea and then to Thebes and became the teacher of 
Epaminondas. It is uncertain whether he wrote anything. 

TestimoniB in DieU, Vorsokr*. i. 420-1. PW xiv. 64. 

LYSIS (2) (fl, c. 300 B.C.), originator of and 

probably from Magnesia in Ionia, like his predecessor 
Simus, inventor of (ji[jLwSia. See macodia. 



MA| see BELLONA. 

MACAR, sometimes called Macareus (q.v.), in mytho- 
logy a Lesbian king (//. 24. 544), but usually a son of 
Helios and so a Rhodian (schol. Find. OL 7. 135); for 
various accounts of his parentage and adventures, see 
Schirmcr in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v. His name, very 
strange for a mortal because a stock divine epithet, 
has been interpreted as corrupted from Melqart. 


MACAREUS, when not identical with Macar (q.v.), 
is usually the name of a son of Aeolus (q.v. 2, for his 
incestuous love of his sister Canacc). Several minor 
figures have the same name, e.g. a son of Lycaon (q.v. ; 
Apollod. 3. 97) ; a Lapith (Ovid, Met. 12. 447). H. J. R. 


MACCABEES, The. see jews, a. 
MACCUS, the clown in Atellana (q.v.). 


MACEDONIA. By its geographical position Mace- 
donia forms the connecting link between the Balkans and 
the Greek peninsula. Three important routes converge 
on the Macedonian plain: from the Danube via the 
Morava and Vardar (Axius) valleys, from the Adriatic 
via Lake Ochrida, and from Thrace via Mygdonia. In 
climate Macedonia is intermediate between Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Contact with the south is made by 
sea or by the narrow vale of Tempe into Thessaly. 
Macedonia proper consisted of the coastal plain of the 
Thermaic Gulf, which has been formed by the rivers 
Haliacmon, Lydias, and Axius; these rivers, draining 
the wide plateaux of Upper Macedonia, cut ^e moun- 
tain-ring of the Macedonian plain at Beroea, Aegae, and 
the defile of Demir Kapu respectively. Of the cantons of 
Upper Macedonia Orestis occupied the upper and 
Elii^otis the middle Haliacmon valley, Lyncestis the 
upper valley of the Erigon (tributary of the Aixius), 
Paeonia the upper valley of the Axius, and Eordaea the 
basin of Lake Ostrovo west of Aegae. The Macedonian 
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plain comprised Bottiaea between the lower Haliacmon 
and Axius, Pieria south of the Haliacmon mouth, 
Almopia in the upper Lydias valley, Mygdonia in the 
Lake Bolbe basin leading towards the Strymon valley, 
Krestonia and Anthemus north and south respectively 
of Mygdonia. Upper Macedonia is girt by high moun- 
tain-ranges traversed only by the three important routes 
mentioned above; when united, it had strong natural 
defences. The Macedonian plain is vulnerable from the 
sea and from Mygdonia, but the defiles leading into 
Upper Macedonia are easily defensible. The natural 
products were horses, cattle, sheep, crops, wine, fruit, 
timber, and silver (at Mt. Dysoros between Krestonia 
and the Strymon valley), the last two being exported in 
antiquity. 

2. Prehistoric Macedonia, occupied from neolithic 
times, possessed a uniform culture in the Bronze Age, 
little influenced by Mycenae, and was invaded c. noo 
B.c. by a northern people, who may also have provoked 
the Dorian invasion. Of the Dorian peoples some known 
as Macedni (Hdt. i. 56) came from south-west Mace- 
donia; a remnant of these perhaps formed the nucleus 
of the classical Macedonians. The tradition of the Mace- 
donian royal house, the Argeadae (Hdt. 8. 137 f. ; Thuc. 
2. 99 f.), suggests that from the upper Haliacmon valley 
they conquered Eordaea, occupied Aegae, and captured 
the Macedonian plain c. 640 under Perdiccas I, the first 
in the Macedonian list of kings; while these Mace- 
donians were probably of Dorian blood, the tribes of 
Upper Macedonia appear to have been composed of 
Greek, Illyrian, and Thracian elements. Until the reign 
of Philip II Macedonia struggled with the semi-indepen- 
dent principalities of Upper Macedonia, with the 
Odrysian kingdom in Thrace, with the Greek States in 
Chalcidice, with Persia, Athens, and Sparta. Helleniza- 
tion began with Alexander I (q.v.), who claimed descent 
from Argos and issued State coinage, and urbanization 
followed in the fourth century B.c. 

3. When Philip II incorporated Upper Macedonia 
and annexed the Strymon valley and Chalcidice, he 
created a State superior in military and economic 
strength to any Greek city-state; the military genius of 
Philip and Alexander raised Macedonia to a world power, 
but imposed a severe strain upon the nation, which was 
accentuated by the Wars of the Successors, and resulted 
in its collapse before the expanding power of Rome 
(167 B.C.). Disintegrated into four republics by Rome, 
Macedonia was annexed as a province in 146, and its 
history merged with that of the Roman Empire. 

4. During its acme Macedonia, a national territorial 
State with an enlightened monarchy, was the inter- 
mediary between Greek and Hellenistic culture, being 
herself a fusion of Greek and barbarian elements and 
transmitting a fused culture w^hich long survived under 
the Roman Empire. 

W. A- Hcurtlcy, Prehistoric Macedonia (1930); S. Casson, Mace- 
donia Thrace and Illyria (1926); F. Geyer, ‘Makedonicn bia zur 
Thronbcstcigung Philipps IP (Historische Zeitschrift, Beiheft 19, 
1930); U. Wilcken, Alexander the Great (1932). N. G. L. H. 

MACEDONIAN CULTS. There are two distinct 
elements in the religion of early Macedonia. The first 
is the original worship of the dominant Ma^cSovey; the 
second, pre-existing cults of the regions conquered by 
the Argcad kings. 

(1) The religion of the Ma/ccSore? was Greek, as is 
demonstrated by the names of the Macedonian months. 
Its emphasis seems to have been patriarchal and monar- 
chic. Cults of most of the chief Hellenic deities are 
sufficiently attested for the early period. To Zeus, father 
of MaKeBiDV^ and Heracles, progenitor of the royal house, 
the Macedonians were particularly devoted. 

(2) Cults, largely Thracian, indigenous to the regions oc- 
cupied by the Macedonians, were received and preserved. 
Such was the pi&v, the water-air spirit worshipped 


at Edessa- Aegae, the capital. Sileni (aaudSat) and Bacchae 
{KXwScav€s and MifioMoves) illustrate the worship of 
Dionysus-Sabazius (see babazius). Deities such as Zee- 
pijvTf (equated with Aphrodite) and Artemis Fa^wpia, 
both stated to be Macedonian, were in fact Thracian 
and took their names from localities east of the Strymon 
first conquered by Philip II. In western Macedonia 
Illyrian elements appear. 

The Hellenistic and Roman periods show few develop- 
ments peculiar to Macedonia. Only now is there evidence 
for the cults of Zeus Hypsistos (q.v.) and Heracles 
KuvaytSa?, which, however, are very early and are 
specifically Macedonian. The Egyptian triad and the 
Syrian Goddess appear by 200 b.c. By far the most 
popular cult in the Roman period was that of the Dioscuri - 
Cabiri (see cabiri). 

W. Barge, De Macedonum sarris (1913); C. Edson, Harv. Stud. 
xlv (1934), 226 ff. ; O. Hoffman, Dir Slakedorien, ihre Sprache und ihr 
Volkstum (1906), 92 ff. ; A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix (1936), 
60 ff. C. F. E. 

MACER (i), Gaius Licinius, the Roman annalist, 
tribune in 73 B.c., when he agitated for popular rights 
(cf. Sallust, Flist. 3. 48), praetor in 68 or 67, was con- 
victed of extortion in 66 and committed suicide. His 
history of Rome, in at least sixteen books, began with 
the origins ; Pyrrhus appeared in bk. 2 ; its closing point 
is unknown. It reflected democratic and family bias 
(Livy 7. 9. 5) and was rhetorically composed. At the 
same time, it rationalized legends and quoted original 
authorities, particularly the libri lintei (Livy 4. 7. 12; 
4. 20. 8; 4. 23. 2). The discrepancy with Tubero (Livy 
4. 23. 2) shows error, but the accusation of deliberate 
falsifying is scarcely proven. Livy and Dionysius used 
his w'ork. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (1Q14), pp. cccl, 298; W, Soliau, Litnus* 
Geschichtsiuerk (1897); G. Scaramtlla, 'L'annalista C. Lir. Macro', 
in Annah Scuola ru>rm. tup. Pua 1897; K. ]. BeJoch, Rvm. Utsch, 
pp. I, 105. A. H. McD. 

MACER (2), Aemilius, of Verona, was an Augustan 
poet, older than Ovid (Tr. 4. 10. 43-4). A few lines of 
his didactic poems Omithogonia, Theriaca^ and De 
Herbis remain (Morel, FPL). In ancient times he was 
held in high esteem. Ovid mentions him first amongst 
recent ‘bards* w^hom he worshipped (Jr. 4. 10. 41-56); 
and Quintilian (10. i. 56, 87; 12. ir. 27) couples his 
name with that of Virgil and Lucretius. See didactic 

POETRY, LATIN. R, M. 

MAC£R» see also clodius (2). 

MACHAON {Maxdo}v) and PODALIRIUS (HoSaXeU 
ptor), sons of Asclepius (q.v.), Iliad 2. 731-2, where they 
are described as physicians, but also as leaders of the 
contingent from 'Pricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. What- 
ever may be the character of their father, their names 
have no hieratic meaning; Machaon is * Warrior*, 
Podalirius apparently ‘Lily-foot*. Machaon heals 
Mcnelaus (4. 200 ff.), but is also active as a fighter and 
is wounded by Paris (ii. 505 ff.); Podalirius is too busy 
in the battle to tend Eurypylus (11. 836). Their further 
adventures consist mostly of healing (Machaon, or both, 
cure Philoctetes (q.v.), Soph. Phil, 1333, where see 
jebb) and fighting (Machaon killed by Eurypylus, Little 
Iliad, fr. 7 Allen ; Podalirius survives the war and settles 
in one of sci^eral places, see Turk in Roscher’s Lexikon 
iii. 2588-9). They had a cult, both separately (Machaon 
at Gerenia, Paus. 3. 26. 9; Podalirius at Drion in Daunia, 
Strabo 6. 3. g, p. 284) and together, generally with their 
father (references in Famell, Hero-Cults, 420). There 
seems no reason for supposing them originally gods. 

H. J. R. 

MACHON (Jlfdjfcuv), New Comedy poet, bom at Corinth 
or Sicyon and resident in Alexandria, where he staged 
his comedies in the second half of the third century B.C. 
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From his epitaph by Dioscorides (Ath. 6, p. 241 £., Anth. 
Pal, 7. 708) — *0 city of Cecrops, sometimes on the banks 
of the Nile too the pungent thyme of poesy grows' — it 
has been inferred that he revived the keen invective of 
Old Comedy in Alexandria, but the two extant fragments 
of two plays belong to the type of New Comedy, which 
was not devoid of opi^tvnjs (pungency). 

In another genre Machon composed xp^iai (see chrbia) 
or tons mots in iambic verse of the sayings and doings of 
notorious Athenian courtesans, parasites, etc. (462 verses, 
preserved by Athenaeus, bk. 13). 

Fragments of comedies in FCG iv. 496 f. ; CAF iii. 324 f. 

W. G. W. 

MAGRIANUS, Titus Fulvius Junius, commissariat 
officer of Valerian, who, after the latter’s capture, joined 
with Ballista in rallying the Roman forces in the East, and 
then, in a.d. 260, in revolting against Gallienus. The 
two sons of Macrianus, Macrianus II and Quietus, were 
proclaimed emperors, and the two Macriani marched 
west to wrest the throne from Gallienus. Met by his 
generals, Aiireolus and Domitianus, in Thrace, they 
both fell in battle, and the whole cause soon collapsed 
(261). Macrian II and Quietus had won general recogni- 
tion in the East before they hazarded all on one desperate 
stroke. H. M. 

MACRINUS, Marcus Opellius, a native of Africa, 
became praetorian prefect under Caracalla and from 
motives of personal safety contrived his assassination 
(a.d. 217). Saluted Augustus by his troops, he was the 
first Roman emperor who was not a senator. He quickly 
alienated the Senate by assuming the imperial titles before 
they had been decreed, and, more serious, he did not 
retain the soldiers* confidence. Macrinus was no general 
and patched up an inglorious peace with Artabanus. 
His subsequent retrenchments in pay and the retention 
of the European legions in Syria made the army ready to 
transfer its allegiance. Through the agency of Julia 
(q.v.) Maesa the story was put about that her grandson 
Dassian us, priest of the Sun-god at Emesa, was Caracalla’s 
natural son. The soldiers of I^gio III Gallica saluted 
him emperor (218), and disaffection spread till Macrinus 
was routed in a battle near Antioch and subsequently 
captured and put to death elacaiialus). 

HiTodian4. 14“5. 4; Dio Cassius bk, 78; S.H.A. Parker, Roman 
WorU, 96-101 ; M. llesnicr in Glotz, Ilistoire Romaine iv, 76-80; 
CAM xii, ch. I, § 6. H. M. D, P. 

MACRO> Naevius Sertorius, was Tiberius’ agent in 
the overthrow of Sejanus in a.d. 31 and w^as Sejanus* 
successor as sole commander of the Praetorian Guard. 
He exerted strong influence in Rome in the last six years 
of Tiberius* life and was largely responsible, in 37, for the 
case with wliich Gaius succeeded to the Principate. 
Unable to tolerate so powerful a minister, Gaius first 
promoted him to be Prefect of Eg\’pt but, before he sailed, 
early in 38, forced him, together with his wife Ennia, to 
commit suicide. J- P- 

MACROBIUS, Ambrosius TheodosiusOI. c. a.d. 400), 
*uir clarissimus ct illustris' (MSS.), is possibly the 
Macrobius mentioned in the Codex Theodosianus 
( 1 6. 10. 1 5 ; 8. S- 6 1 ; 1 1 . 28. 6 ; 6. 8. 1 ) as praefcctus praetoHo 
Hispaniarum (399), proconsul Afncae (410), praepositus 
sacri cuhiculi (422). His works show no trace of the 
Christianity that may be implicit in the last title. He w’as 
foreign to Italy (Sat. i prarf. 1 1 , 12), perhaps African, 

Writings. (1) De differentiis et societatibtis Graect 
Latinique uerbi: fragments (excerpts made by Joharmes 
Scottus, 9th c.) in Keil, Gramm, Lat. v. 599 

Manitius i, pp. 331, 338. «... ..t 1 . 

(2) Commefttarii in Sontmum SciptontSf a Ncoplatonist 
work in two books, attached to Cicero’s Somnium Sctpionis 
in several manuscripts. Plato’s Timaeus is often men- 
tioned; perhaps M. used Porphyry^a commentary. 


Popular with medieval scholars (e.g. Dungal, Helperic, 
Hadoard), the book is important for the study of the 
twelfth-century philosophical poets of France. 

(3) Saturnalia^ a symposium in seven books, possibly 
imitating Athenaeus: ^praesens opus non eloquentiae 
ostentationem sed noscendorum congeriem pollicetur* 
(i praef. 4). It is rich in philological, historical, and 
antiquarian lore; among its miscellaneous topics are 
dancing, drunkenness, indigestion, fishes. The central 
theme is Virgilian criticism, with interesting parallels from 
Homer, Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius. Virgil appears as the 
perfect rhetorician, and there now begins that tradition 
of his omniscience which ends only with Dante. Among 
M.’s sources are Varro, Gellius, and Plutarch. The inter- 
locutors include Servius (then a youth), Avienus, and 
Symmachus. 

Macrobius admits that, as a foreigner, he cannot 
write with native elegance; however, his style, though 
somewhat artificial, possesses some vigour and individu- 
ality ; in the Commentarii he is much more involved than 
in the Saturnalia. His dialogue-form is unconvincing, and 
the flimsincss of his transitions is seldom redeemed by 
artistry. The Saturnalia (where, unlike Gellius in his 
similar work, M. employs orderly arrangement) contains 
valuable material for the scholar, besides throwing light 
on social conditions. M.’s attitude to Virgil has impor- 
tance for the medieval tradition; James Henry (Aeneidea 
passim) accords his criticism some respect. 

Text, F*. Eyssenhardt (Teubner, 1893). T. R. Glover, Life and 
Letters in the Fourth Century (rp. U.S.A., 1924), ch. 8; T. Whit- 
taker, Macrobius M. Srhedlcr, Die Philosophie des M. (1916); 

D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (transl. E. F, M. Bcneckc, 
189s; rp. 1929), ch. 5. R. G. A. 

MADAUROS in Numidia was ruled successively by 
Syphax and Masinissa (qq.v.). It was occupied by the 
Romans to dominate the powerful Musulamii. Under 
the Flavians its Berber-Phoenician population was 
supplemented by time-expired legionaries, and it 
received colonial rank. It was noted for its olives and 
its schools. Apuleius was bom at Madauros ; Augustine, 
as bishop, closed its pagan temples. It was a hotbed of 
religious strife between Donatists, Catholics, and wor- 
shippers of the old Berber and Phoenician gods. 

S. GbcII and C.-A. Joly, Khamissa^ Mdaourouch, Announa (1914- 
22). W. N. W. 

MAEANDER (MalavBpos), a river which rises in several 
sources, including the Marsyas, in and near Celaenae- 
Apamea in Phrygia, and flows through the Peltene plain 
to engage itself first in a narrow valley and then in a 
canyon 1,500 feet deep, sunk in the western fiank of the 
Anatolian plateau, whence it emerges to join the Lycus 
near Colossae, Laodicea, Hierapolis, andTripoHs. Thence 
to the Sinus Latmius it flows through a flat-bottomed, 
fertile valley, here dividing Lydia from Caria, and passing 
among other cities Tralles and Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 
In this part of its course it winds much, and the Greeks 
described it as (ikoXlos and used its name to describe a 
winding pattern. The sand it carries has silted up much 
of the Latmian Gulf; the harbour of Miletus is now 
landlocked, and Lade, tlie scene of the naval battle of 
494 B.C., is no longer an island. W. M. C. 

MAECENAS) Gaius (d. 8 b.c.), a scion of the ancient 
Etruscan aristocracy, was a trusted friend, counsellor, 
and diplomatic agent of Octavian (Augustus). He 
accompanied him in the campaign of Philippi, negotiated 
his marriage with Scribonia, represented him in the 
discussions which preceded the treaty of Brundisium, 
undertook a diplomatic mission to Antony (38), and 
helped to negotiate the treaty of Tarentum. His luxurious 
habits and apparent indolence concealed his capacity for 
vigilance and firmness, and though he never held public 
office he was called upon on critical occasions to represent 
Octavian in Rome— -during the campaign against Sextus 
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Pompeius in 36 and during or after that of Actium, when 
he detected the conspiracy of Lepidus. Of great impor- 
tance to the Augustan Principate was the influence of 
Maecenas as a patron of literature : he was the friend and 
benefactor of Horace, and Virgil wrote the Georgies at 
his suggestion. His marriage with Tercntia was tem- 
porarily disturbed by the attentions which Augustus 
paid to her, and in later years the emperor’s friendship 
is said to have lost its earlier cordiality. Maecenas 
bequeathed his extensive property, including a magni- 
ficent house and gardens on the Esquiline, to Augustus. 
There is no good authority for the tradition that his full 
name was C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

Horace, Odes, Epodes, and Satires’, Elegiae in Maecenatem', 
Velleius 2. 88; Appian, BCiv, bks. 3 and 4; Dio Cassius, bks. 49-55. 
There are frequent references in the poets, especially Propertius and 
MartiaL V. Gardthauaeo, Augustus u. seine Zeit (1891, etc.). 

G. W. R. 

2V1A£C1ANUS| Lucius Volusius, a Roman jurist of 
the second century a.d. His official career is now fully 
known by two inscriptions discovered in 1930 at Ostia 
(C/L xiv. 5347-8). Some of his official posts (procurator 
hibliotkecarum, praefectus vehiculorum, adiutor operum 
publicorum, praefectus fabrum), arc not known to have 
been held by any previous jurist. He was also praefectus 
armonae, a lihellis et censibus under Antoninus Pius, and 
praefectus Aegypti about 160. He instructed Marcus 
Aurelius when he was heir to the throne, and was a 
member of the imperial consilia under Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. From the Digest we know the 
following works of Maecianus ; a voluminous treatise on 
fideicommissa (16 books), De iudiciis publicis (14 books), 
and a monograph written in Greek on the Lex Rhodia. A 
booklet entitled Assis distributio and dedicated to Marcus 
Aurelius is preserved almost complete; it contains the 
terms used to denote fractions, particularly with reference 
to inheritance. 

Best edition: E. Seckel and B. KUbler, in Huachke, Jurispr, 
anteiust. i* (1908). A B. 

MAELIUS, Spurius, was a rich plebeian who is alleged 
to have relieved a food shortage and courted popularity 
by distributing com at his own expense (440-39 d.c.) ; 
suspected of aiming at a tyranny he was killed (? by 
C. Servilius (q.v.) Ahala). Many modem critics have 
questioned his historicity and undoubtedly many features 
are late Republican inventions, but the story was told by 
Cincius (q.v.) Alimentus and is thus of the pre-Gracchan 
period when there was less reason to invent it, while the 
circumstances of the corn-shortage caimot easily be re- 
jected (see MINUC 1 U 3 x). H. H. S. 

MAENADS) also Bacchae or Thyladca, women 
inspired to ecstatic frenzy by Dionysus. Adorned with 
wreaths of ivy, oak, or fir, and draped with skins of animals 
they celebrate the power of Dionysus in song, music, 
and dance. They roam through mountains and woods 
and lead the life of animals. They are beyond all human 
concerns, conventions, and fears. Dionysus inspires 
them with strength so that they can uproot trees and kill 
strong animals. They also hunt animals and devour their 
raw flesh, an action which must be connected with the 
Dionysiac ritual omophagia (see dionysus). 

In mythology Maenads accompany Dionysus on his 
triumphal journey from Lydia or Phrygia to Thrace and 
Greece, The women of Thebes who follow Dionysus 
also become Maenads (Eur. Bacch. 329, 1021). They 
destroy his enemies Pentheus and Orpheus (Ov. Met. 
II. 22; M. P. Nilsson, Hetrv. TheoL Rev. 1938* ^ 9 o). 
M. form a contingent in the army of Dionysus during 
his campaign in India. But they are also associated with 
the peaceful aspect of Dionysus as inventor of wine and 
are frequently shown gathering grapes or preparing wine. 

In literature Aeschylus (q.v.) had given a powerful pic- 
ture of M. in his lost plays Edonoi, Bassaridet, Xantriai, 


and Pentheus^ but the classic description of Dionysiac 
ecstasy of M. was drawn by Euripides in the Bacchae. 
This was the model of later accounts by Lycophron, 
Accius, Pacuvius, ps. -Theocritus (26), Ovid(Met. 3. 511), 
and Nonnus. 

From the middle of the sixth century B.C. onwards 
M. arc distinguished in art from other Dionysiac female 
figures. Greek vase-painters delight in depicting their 
revelries in the thiasus, their amorous meetings with 
satyrs and sileni, their nocturnal dances, their sacrifices 
to Dionysus, and their assaults on Pentheus and Orpheus. 
In classical and later art they are sometimes shown in 
more subdued mood, with Aphrodite and her circle, 
with Eirene, and even with Muses, Two fine types of 
statues show dancing M. The first (Dresden) is com- 
monly assigned to Scopas, the other is a Hellenistic 
creation. 

The Maenads of tragedy and myth are an idealized, 
mythological reflection of human Bacchantes modelled 
on the behaviour of women in the orgiastic worship of 
Dionysus in Thrace. More than any other figure of the 
Dionysiac worship they represent the complete liberation 
from conventions of daily life, the awakening of primeval 
instincts, and the union with nature achieved in the cult 
of Dionysus. 

Theocritus 26; Catullus 63- 24; Ovid, Met. 3. 51 1, ii. i* Nonnus 
45 * *73; Ps. -Eratosthenes xxiv, cd. Robert. Marbach in rW, i.v. ; 
J. E. Sandys, The Bacchae of Euripides (igoo); L. Lawler, Am. Ac. 
Rome 1927; H. Philippart, Rev. beige phil. hist. 1930, 35; E. R. Dodds, 
Harv. TheoL Rev. 1940. G. M. A. H. 

MAENIUS, Gaius (cos. 338 d.c.), the only Maenius to 
reach the consulship. As consul he conquered the 
Antiate fleet and subjugated the Latins; his statue was 
erected in the Forum, and the captured ships’ beaks 
(rostra) adorned the speaker’s platform (henceforth called 
rostra) (Livy 8. 13 f.). I’he columna Maenia in the forum, 
however, probably did not celebrate him ; apparently it 
was a column of the Basilica Porcia supporting a pro- 
jecting balcony (maenianum) erected by a descendant (M. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, AJPhil. 1938, 290). Later Maenius 
was censor (318) and the first certainly attested plebeian 
dictator (314). An earlier dictatorship (320: Fasti Cap.) 
is apocryphal. E. T. S. 

MAEOTIS was the ancient name for the Sea of Azov. 
Greek colonists from Miletus and other Ionian towns 
were attracted by the fisheries at its mouth (the ’Cim- 
merian Bosporus’), and here founded Panticapaeum 
(q.v.). They subsequently founded a city named Tanais 
(q.v.) at the upper end of the sea, but they do not appear 
to have explored its interior systematically. Greek 
geographers (Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, Ptolemy) 
greatly exaggerated its size and were very hazy about the 
river Tanais (q.v.). But they noted the shallowness of 
the sea and prophesied that it would eventually be 
silted up. M. C. 

2V1AERA, see iCARius (i). 

M(A)EVIUS belonged to a group of poetasters who 
criticized Horace and Virgil and incurred their contempt 
and enmity (Eel. 3 . 90). Undoubtedly he was conspicuous 
enough to induce Horace to write the whole tenth Epode 
against him. 

* 

MAGI, see magic; religion, Persian. 

2V1AGIC is commonly defined as the art of influencing 
the course of nature by occult practices characteristic 
of uncivilized peoples or of a more or less primitive state 
of mind. There is always some sort of constraint in all 
magic (unlike prayer and sacrifice to the official gods). 

2, The word (fiayitcq^ sc. fsayeia, Latin 

magia) originally means the science of the magi, the 
members of the Persian priestly clan ; later it covered aU 
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sorts of magic, whether indigenous or foreign (tfiapfiaK^ia, 
properly the science of plants and simples, Mrugs*; 
yo 7 jT€ia, often just * charlatanry’). Designating as it does 
the practices of a forei^ religion, the word tended to be 
equivalent to something secret or illicit, at any rate 
difficult to control, therefore anti-social and in opposition 
to the official religion. As a fact, magic exists everywhere 
at all times, and magical elements appear even in the 
most developed forms of religion. It therefore is often a 
question of orthodoxy whether a rite or a formula is to 
be termed magical or religious. As regards Greek and 
Roman civilization we may state that the growth of 
purihed religious belief, the increasing insight into the 
laws of nature — physical and intellectual — inaugurated by 
the leading Greek philosophers, and finally the criticisms 
of Sceptics, Cynics, and Epicureans gradually under- 
mined the use of magic and the belief in it in the upper 
social strata (this disesteem of magicians is already con- 
spicuous in the 5th c. b.c.). 

3. Our earliest examples of Greek magic come from 
Homer, but we may presume that the Greek invaders 
a long time before had taken over much pre-Greek magic 
(connected, c.g., with agriculture, navigation, and useful 
arts). An incantation can stop the flow of blood from the 
wounded Odysseus. Circe effects the most wonderful 
transformations by means of potions, salves, and a magic 
wand (which we also find in the hands of Hermes and 
Athena); she is also able to teach Odysseus how to 
summon the ghosts from the nether world. In the 
Homeric epics the great Olympian gods generally do not 
practise any witchcraft. Hermes, however, still preserves 
traits which remind us of the old magician ; he presents 
the ‘moly* to Odysseus, who by this means is able to 
outdo Circe. In Hesiod’s Opera et Dies we get glimpses 
of agricultural and everyday usages, and his Theogony 
contains a unique glorification of Hecate (q.v.), else- 
where the protectress of all witches, as the greatest and 
most beneficent of all deities. 

4. Greek myth affords still more material. We hear 
of the Telchines (q.v. ; perhaps pre-Greek), skilful but 
malignant smiths, hostile to gods and fearful to men, 
well versed in magic ; cf. the Curetes (q.v.) and Dactyli 
{see IDAEAN dactyls), the latter especially known as 
masters of medical charms and music (the same combina- 
tion recurs in Chiron). Orpheus the magician, Musaeus, 
Melampus, Autolycus (Hesiod fr. 136 Rzach) are other 
well-known names ; but the female sex seems in literature 
as elsewhere to predominate, the most renowned en- 
chantress through all antiquity being Medea. She com- 
mands all nature, puts the dragon at Colchis to sleep, 
makes warriors invulnerable and old men young. She 
also has the Evil Eye, terrible to all living things {see 
TALOs). Magic brings her victory, but love is her tragedy 
{see mbdea); so far she remains a prototype for the jilted 
witch of later literature (cf. Canidia in Horace). The 
Thessalians claimed that she had lost her box of drugs 
on their fertile soil, and their wonder-working plants 
w*ere just as widely known as their witches (see the equally 
brilliant Metamorphoses of Ovid and Apuleius). 

5. Later literature gives us further evidence of the inter- 
est taken in magic and magicians by poets and writers, 
Greek as well as Latin. New fragments of Sophron give a 
vivid picture of a piece of Hecate-magic (the prototype of 
•Hieoc. 2), but we are still waiting for more of Sophocles’ 
'The female Herbalists’ and Menander’s 'Thessalian 
Woman*, where the popular Thessalian feat of ‘drawing 
down the moon* was mentioned. The dramatists on the 
whole were fully alive to the scenic possibilities of a 
necyorrusfite€Lt the first description of which wc find in 
Homer’s Odyssey (cf. Aeschylus’ Fersae, Aristophanes* 
Frogr, Seneca’s Oedipus), Homer again inspired Virgil 
{A^tM 6), and Seneca {Apocoloc^tosis) as well as 
Lucian used it as a welcome satirical meme. Vir^l and 
Horace have a specialist’s insight into love-charms, 


popular — and feared — in their time, and Lucan in his 
epic gave an illustration of Thessalian witchcraft which 
for completeness and gruesome description remains un- 
rivalled. The keen interest felt in the theme is excellently 
illustrated by Apuleius’ Apologia. 

6. A clear insight into the whole magical technique of 
a syncretistic character, its practices, prayers, and faith in 
demons and demonic powers is furnished by the many 
finds of magical papyri in Egypt, now easily available in 
Preisendanz’s collection, Papyri Graecae magicae. Thus 
we can now also measure the distance between ancient 
witchcraft in real life and the literary treatment of the 
subject. 

7- From a sociological point of view we may divide 
the vast field of magic (of positive and negative maucL) 
into official and private practices, but their mutual inter- 
penetration is evident. A number of official Greek and 
Roman festivals, concerned with, e.g., the fertility of soil 
and man {hieros gamos: see marriage, sacred), rain- 
making, war, etc., where public welfare is at stake, have 
preserved their old magic character. On the other hand, 
many apotropaeic ceremonies to purify and avert, having 
an obviously magical character, were used in a public 
and in a private way; so likewise prayers (cf. hymns, 
paean) and curses {see curses) ; even sacrifices offered to 
the gods on behalf of the State or the single family were 
magical in much of their ritual (cf. the use of fire and 
water, circumambulation), still more so the offerings to 
the dead. All the main events in man’s life (birth, 
marriage, death, etc.) and the emotional force of such 
events called for supernatural help and defence. 

8. Theoretically the division into sympathetic {homoeo^ 
pathiCf similia similibus) and contagious magic (pars pro 
toto) is of great help. You make an image of a person 
whose love you desire or whose death you wish, you melt 
it at a fire, you pierce it with nails, etc., and the person 
in question suffers correspondingly — this is a homoeo- 
pathic procedure (cf. Plato, Leg, 933 b, Theoc. 2, Verg. 
Eel. 8, Ovid, Her. 6. 91). If, when burning the image, 
you tluow some of the victim’s hair or a bit of his cloak 
(Theoc. 2. 53 ff.) or anything else that has been his (Verg. 
Aen, 4. 494 ff.) into the fire, you simultaneously make 
use of contagious magic. The combination naturally 
gives you a stronger hold upon the victim. Further we 
may call the transmission of disease into another person 
or beast (e.g. when stung by a scorpion you whisper 
into the ear of an ass : 'A scorpion has stung me’, Pliny, 
HN 28. 155) direct magic, as contrasted with the indirect 
where gods, demons, or spirits are at work (cf. devotio). 
Direct are, e.g., the apotropaeic efficacy of rings and crowns 
of amulets (the phallus, fascinum^ vulva, the Gorgoneion 
on wine-cups, etc.), the ‘binding’ practices {hi(a oc, ligo te ; 
fcardSeois^f defixio^ cf. R. Wuensch, Defixionum tcd>ellae 
(1897); A. AudoUent, Defixionum Tabellae), the 
use of the wryneck {ivyO in homoeopathic love magic, 
a host of medical charms, preserved in $0 many works of 
popular medicine (Marcellus, De medicamentis, A^us, 
Alexander of Tralles, etc.), innumerable concoctions, 
incantations {inephai) and formulas to be found in the 
papyri (in Egyptian and Greek), magical sounds and 
tunes, finally the power of the spoken word and the 
name, the ‘great name’, of god or demon. We find an early 
example of indirect magic in the Homeric description of 
a necyomantea, the evocation of the spirits of the dead 
(Od. II, cf. the witch of Endor in the O.T. and the 
definition of yor^Tcia in Cramer, Anecd, Ox. iv. 240). 
The necromancers (^v^ayoiyot) were a definite class of 
magicians (popular also in Etruria), and corresponding 
official oracles existed, cf. the incubation (q.v.), officially 
sanctioned at Asclepiea and elsewhere. Compare also 
the oveipairrjTa of PGM. The introduction of foreign 
demons (and rites), characteristic of ancient magic from 
early times, culminated in the ‘syncretistic’ period after 
Alexander the Great, A wider outlook on ail sorts of 
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magic and on the powers of the supernatural world now 
made possible the synthesis of magic and theurgia which 
the Alexandrian philosophic speculation attempted (cf. 
the magico-religious Gnostics : see gnosticism). Accord- 
ingly, the prescriptions for consecration and prayer, for 
the material to be used (e.g. plants, stones, extensive use 
of lead), and for the ritual fitness of the persons became 
more and more complicated. 

9. As civilization developed, the lawgivers in Greece 
as in Italy (where the Marsi and Paeligni were famous 
indigenous magicians) became more and more interested 
in repressing magic (so far the division into beneficent 
and mischievous witchcraft often materially coincides 
with public and private magic; cf. the later white and 
black magic). Already in Ancient Egypt a magician could 
be prosecuted, and the Homeric hymn to Demcter (228) 
contains a hit at witchcraft. Plato wants the abuse of 
magic (<f»apfiaK€la) to be punished, and the Roman 
decemviri really did so. New laws under the Roman 
emperors repressed the new growth of magical influence 
(cf. Julius Paulus, Sent. 5. 23, 14 ff.; Cod. Theod. g. 10; 
16. 10; Cod. lust. Q. 18). In spite of all criticisms magic 
is, if not ‘the mother of freedom and truth’ (Frazer), at 
least in many respects the mother of science, owing to 
its keen observations and bold experiments. See astro- 
logy, CURSES, DIVINATION, SACRIFICE, 

H. Hubert, art. ‘Magia’ in Dar.-Saj?.; Hopfner, art. 'Mapeia* in 
PW''; K. F. Smith, art. ‘Mapic, Greek and Roman* in Hastings, 
ERE\ J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art { — GB* i-ii); Lynn Thorndike, 
A History of Alagic and Experimental Science^ i-ii* (1929); J. Ridez 
et F- Cumont, Les Mages hclUnis4s — Zoroastre, Ostanes et HystaspCt 
i-ii (1938); S. Eitrem, ‘Magisehe Papyri’ {MUnchener Beitrage zur 
Papyrusforschung xix (1933), 243-63). S. E. 

MAGISTER EQUmJM, or the master of the horse, 
was a subordinate official, nominated by every dictator 
on appointment, originally to control the cavalry, but, in 
later practice, to represent the dictator either on the 
field of battle or at Rome. He held derivatory irnperium 
from the dictator and ranked w^ith the praetors. His 
commission ended with that of his dictator, A notable 
but unsuccessful attempt was made in 217 B.C. to equate 
the magister equitum with the dictator as a colleague (see 
MiNUCius 2). A similar though permanent magistracy 
is found in the municipalities of Italy, known as magister 
iuventutis or magister iuvenum. See also magister mili- 
TUM. 

For bibliography see dictator. A. N. S.-W, 

MAGISTER MEMORIAE, the successor in the period 
after Diocletian of the a memoria of the early Empire, 
who, in the second and third centuries, had drawn a 
salary of 300,000 HS, with the rank of ‘uir perfe- 
ctissimus'. The setinium memoriae, receiving materials 
prepared by other offices, dealt with all petitions, drafted 
oflficial letters and speeches, and edited official reports. 
The essential function of the head of the office, the 
magister memoriae, was to receive from the emperor the 
decisions taken and to communicate them to the public. 

H. M. 

MAGISTER MILITUM. Constantine deprived the 
praetorian prefects of their military functions, and in 
their place appointed two generals, the magister peditum 
and magister equitum, the former with supreme command 
over the infantry, the latter over the cavalry of the Empire. 
Despite the precedence of cavalry over infantry, the 
magister peditum was always the senior officer. Later the 
number of magistri w'as enlarged, and the limitation of 
their command to either infantry or cavalry was removed. 
By A.p. 350 two magistri militum pracsentales are found 
at either imperial headquarters. 

R. Grossc, RSmische Militdrgeschichte, 180-91. H. M. D. P. 

^^^AGISTER OFFICIORUM. From the time of 
Diocletian all officia, public bureaux, were organized on 
military lines, though kept distinct from military service 


proper. The officiates were free from such obligations as 
those of the local curiae (see curia i) and were subject 
to the principle of hereditary succession. They received 
payment mainly in kind, though money payments were 
added later. The lower assistants attached to the offida 
were organized in scholae. 

The Magister (originally the tribunus) officiorum was in 
general charge of all officia, having under him the scrinia 
of correspondence, petitions, ‘memoriae’, Misposi- 
tionum’, ‘admissionum’, etc., and later also the ‘agentes 
in rebus’ (q.v.); from the latter he drew his own special 
officium. 

Boak, PW, e.v. ‘Officium’. H. M. 

MAGISTRACY, GREEK. Magistracy in Greek city- 
states was the heir of the old monarchy. According to 
Greek tradition, which, however, sometimes tends to 
over-emphasize the regularity of the process, firstly one 
or a few magistrates, elected by the ruling class, governed 
the State for life; these were mostly derived from the 
former assistants of the king. At an early stage military, 
judicial, and religious functions were separated, part of 
the religious duties being transferred to an official who 
preser\^ed the royal title. Next the duration of office 
became limited, and official power was distributed 
among several colleagues. By a procedure which varied 
in each city the leaders of the State gradually became 
mere executive instruments. The number of officials 
was gradually increased. Besides the leading political 
and military magistrates there were officials needed for 
special tasks, e.g. finance or public works. But it was 
never usual to elect men with special qualifications, 
except to military oflices. Officials w^ere elected by the 
full citizens out of their own body. They received no 
salary and some magistracies w ere open to men of great 
wealth only. After their period of administration, all 
officials had to render account (evOvva). In democracies 
the number of magistracies underwent a large increasSe, 
and their powder accordingly diminished. Boards of 
three, five, or more colleagues were far more common 
than single officials. Their tenn of office never exceeded 
one year and they could not be re-elected. Some tech- 
nical offices excepted, election was by lot (see sortition). 
Most of the lower officials receiv^ed small daily salaries. 
Under such conditions Greek magistracy represented no 
political leadership whatsoever. It expressed the parti- 
cipation of all citizens in politico, and their equality; 
therefore all magistracies w^re of the same rank, and 
there existed no liierarchy or ‘cursus honorum’. 

In the Hellenistic monarchies magistrates w^ere on a 
quite different footing. They were professionals, paid 
by the king in money, natural products, or gifts of land. 
The higher magistracies were occupied by Macedonians 
or Greeks, the lower mostly by natives, who did not rise 
to high positions before the second century B.c. Greek 
was the official language. The members of the central 
government resided in the chief city, but there were 
numerous higher and lower officials in every part of the 
realm. The most important provincial officials were 
generally called strategi. The administration w^as strictly 
centralized in Egypt, but entirely decentralized in the 
Seleucid Empire. In all cases there w^as a compact 
hierarchy, w'ell organized and rather bureaucratic. Lower 
officials were^often personally dependent on the higher, 
as the higher were on the king. 

Besides the books on Greek political institutions, sec F. Lcifcr, 
Klio, Bcihcft 23 (1931); U. Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen sur Magistra- 
tur in Athen (1936). V. E. 

MAGISTRACY, R02V1AN. Magistracy was one of the 
three basic elements of the Roman Republic, the other 
two being the Senate and the people. In the regal period 
magistracy was embodied in the person of the king, and 
the other executive officials were merely his representa- 
tives. But under the Republic magistrates were regarded 
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as the representatives of the whole State, for they were 
invested with rights, duties, and executive power 
(potestcLs) by the joint authority of the Senate and the 
people, although the latter’s share was confined to con- 
himing the election of patrician candidates. During the 
fifth century a new board was created in opposition to 
the senatorial magistrates, called magistratus plebeii ; but 
it soon lost its revolutionary character, since a process 
of compromise, beginning c. 366 B.C., led by the middle 
of the third century to the admission of plebeians to all 
the patrician magistracies and to the absorption of the 
plebeian offices within the sphere of authority of the 
Senate. Even earlier, however, excessive magisterial 
power had been successfully checked by several limita- 
tions. The imperium (q.v.) was restricted to the military 
sphere {imperium militiae)^ and thus was exercised only 
beyond the walls of Rome (extra pomerium) ; while the 
imperium domi^ although, like the imperium militiae, it still 
included iurisdictio and coercitio^ was considerably limited 
by the right of appeal (provocatio). Moreover, the 
principle of collegiality always made it impossible for a 
magistrate to start any revolutionary movement (until 
the age of Sulla and Caesar, when magistrates came to be 
commanders in chief of professional, mercenary armies). 
Magistrates became progressively more dependent on 
the Senate, with whom they were compelled to colla- 
borate, especially when the Senate became a closed 
assembly of magistrates and ex-magistrates, from whose 
ranks alone the candidates for magistracies were mostly 
taken. As Polybius observed, it was this compromise 
between the Senate, conceived as the administrative 
power, and the magistrates invested with the executive, 
that assured the stability and continuity of the Roman 
constitution. To maintain the correct balance, measures 
were taken to guarantee the regular succession of magis- 
trates, and the alternate and balanced exercise of author- 
ity by colleagues. The leges annales determined both the 
age-limits required for candidature and the intervals of 
time between the tenure of magistracies : this certus ordo 
magistratuum remained essentially undisturbed from 
180 D.c. (Lex Villia; see VILLIUS) until the Augustan age. 
Similarly the principle, emphatically maintained by 
Cicero, that public office and service was a civic duty, 
was observed until the end of the Republic. Since public 
service was never regarded as a profession, no remunera- 
tion was given to Roman magistrates, except for journeys, 
special celebrations, military commands and expenses, 
etc. This purely honorary aspect of magistracy was 
confirmed by regulations concerning the escort of lictors 
(q.v.) and their number, the dress to be worn, the use 
of the sella cundis (q.v.), different forms of homage due 
to magistrates, etc. These formalities were observ’ed 
even under the Empire, at least dowm to the end of the 
fourth century a.d., when magistracies lost any inde- 
pendence and political significance. Imperial magis- 
trates, being appointed by the emperor, were in fact 
reduced to the condition of civil and military subordi- 
nates. 

Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr. i* (abridRcd in Ahriss d, r6m. Staatsr^hts, 
1893. 82 ff ); B. Rubier, Pir xiv. 400 tf. P. T. 


MAGISTTRI. A common title for the head of a religious 
or semi-religious organization in Rome was magi%ter. 
This official was primarily not a priest, though he 
generally had some sacral duties, but rather a president 
(see De-Marchi, Culto Pnvato ii. 146 f.). Thus the 
fratres Aruales elected a magisier annually to sen^c from 
one Saturnalia to the next (e.g. Acta Arualium for 
19 May, 87. p. cxix 30, Henzen; at the same time a 
different person was made flamen, ibid. 32). when 
Augustus restored, if he did, the worship of me Lares 
Compitales (see larbs), he apparently organized it under 
magistfi uicorum, perhaps on the analogy of ™ 
stri pagorum or presidents of the rurol distncts (s 


De-Marchi, i. 230 ;cf. Marquardt-Wissowa, Staatsverw. 
iii*. 204-7). 

For other uses of the term, and in particular for that revealed in 
]otham Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae ii (Rome and Phila- 
delphia, 1933), see Nock, AJPhiL Ivi (1935), 86 ff. H. J. R. 

MAGNA GRAECIA comprised the flourishing but 
mutually quarrelsome Greek cities of south Italy. Their 
inhabitants, the Italiotes, developed an amphictiony, 
Olympic champions, schools of philosophy, etc. Inter- 
necine strife started their decline (c. 500 B.C.); malaria 
and neighbouring barbarians accelerated it. By 280 B.c. 
Tarentum alone remained comparatively powerful. 

Polyb. 2. 39; Strabo 5. 251 and 6. 277; Pliny, HN 3. 95. CAH iv. 

1 13 (P. N. Ure); vi. 127 (j. B. Bury); p. 299 (R. Hackforth); vii. 
638 (T. Frank); E. Ciaccri, Storia della Magna Grecia (3 vols., 
1927-32); A. Olivieri, Ctviltd Greca nelV Italia Meridionale (1931); 
A. Blakeway, BSA xxxiii (1932-3). 17°; J- B^rard, La Colonisation 
grecque de I'lialie meridionale et de la Sidle dans Vantiquiti (1941), 
and Bibliogtaphie topographique de% prindpales ciUs grecques de 
Vltalie et de la Sidle dam Vantiquiti (1941). E. T. S. 

MAGNES, one of the earliest writers of Old Comedy 
(Arist. Poet, 3. 1448*34). Bom at ? Athens (Anon. Llepl 
KCJfjL. 5) about 500 B.c. Victorious in 472 (/G ii*. 2318). 
His later plays were unsuccessful (Ar. Eq. 520 ff.). He 
won eleven victories (Anon. Tlepl KtopL .) — a figure sub- 
stantiated by IG ii*. 2325 and by Aristophanes (loc. cit.), 
who says that of all comic writers M. had nXelaTarpOTTala 
to his credit. Aristophanes adds: ndaag S* vpilv <f>ajvds 
UI9 Kai tpdXXcov Kai TTTepvyl^asv | seal AvSi^oji/ teal 
ifrqvL^cov Kal /Sarrro/xei'os' parpaxeioi^ | ovk e^’qpKeGcv. 
These participles have no doubt given rise to the list of 
M.’s plays as given in Suidas and schol. Ar. Eq. 522: 
Bap^vriorai (the Harpers), "OpviBes, AvhoL, ^ijyes (the 
Gall-flies), Bdrpaxoi. Fragments of the Avooi only 
survive. We further possess fragments of Alovvctos a' 
and p' and of a ? TiraKiBTjs. 

FCG ii. 9“i I ; CAP i. 7-9. M. P. 

MAGNESIA AD MAEANDRUM (Mayi^cna npog 
(or ini) MaidvSpq)), an Ionian city on a tributary of the 
Maeander, inland from Ephesus. Colonized by the Mag- 
netes (q.v,), it and Magnesia ad Sipylum (q.v.) were the 
only Greek cities out of sight of the sea in prc-Hellcnistic 
Asia Minor. Successively subject to Lydia and Persia, 
it was presented by Artaxerxes to Themistocles, whose 
female relatives were priestesses of the local goddess 
Artemis Leucophryene. Like Magnesia ad Sipylum it 
sided with Rome against Mithridates, and was made a 
civitas libera by Sulla when he reorganized the province 
of Asia. W. M. C. 

MAGNESIA AD SIPYLUM (Mayvrjuia npos EvmjXtp) 
a city of Lydia lying in the fertile Hermus valley at the 
point where the roads from the interior and the Pro- 
pontis converge on the way to Smyrna, the scene of the 
decisive battle between Antiochus and the Scipios in 
190 B.c. See also magnesia ad maeandrum. 

MAGNETES, a tribe occupying the mountain-systems 
of Ossa and Pelion on the eastern border of Thessaly. 
They became Perioikoi to the invading Thessalians and 
had to surrender the coastal district round Pagasae, 
which became the port of Pherae, but they retained their 
two votes on the Amphictionic Council. Pagasae was 
restored to the Magnetes when Philip expelled the 
tyrants of Pherae, but they lost the limited autonomy 
which they had previously enjoyed and became subjects 
of Macedonia. Their chief towns were Meliboea, Homo- 
hon, and Rhizus. In 293 Demetrias (q.v.) was founded 
through a ‘synoccism’ of the Magnetes. 

F. Stihlin, PW, B.v. 'Magnesia (i)\ H. D. W. 

MAGNETISM, see physics, para. 8. 
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MAGO ( I ), the founder of the military power of Carthage 
as well as of the influence of his family, according to 
Justin (i8. 7, 19; 19. 1. i), flourished c, 520 B.c. 

S. Gsell, Histoire ane, de VAfrique du t^ord i* (1921), 480; li 
(1918), passim; V. Ehrenberg, PW xiv. 495. 

AlAGO (2) was youngest brother of Hannibal, under 
whom he served in Italy (218-216 B.c.), fighting atTrebia 
and Cannae. He fought in Spain from 215 till his defeat 
at Ilipa (206). After failing to seize Carthago Nova and 
to re-enter Cades he attacked the Balearic Isles (Mahon 
in Minorca perpetuates his name) and in 205 landed in 
Liguria. After lengthy recruiting he advanced into the 
Po valley, where he was defeated by the Romans (203). 
He successfully re-embarked his army for Africa, but 
died of wounds on the voyage. H. H. S. 

MAGODIAy a type of low-class mime or lyric, sub- 
literary (like hilarodia, simodia^ and lysiodid)^ about which 
the ancient tradition (Ath. 14. 620 f., Strabo 14. 648) is 
far from clear. Magodia is defined as opxy](Tis airaX-q 
(Hcsych.); the actor, accompanied by kettledrums and 
cymbals, represented in comic style the drunken lover 
and other low characters. The best example of a possible 
libretto of such a performance is the Alexandrian Erotic 
Fragment (ed. Grenfell, 1 896) or The Forsaken Maiden's 
Lament, found on an Egyptian papyrus of the second 
century b.c. (see Powxll and Barber, New Chapters in 
Grk. Lit. i (1921), 54 f )- 

Maas, in PW, s.v. aifioiSoi-, A. Dieterich, Pulcinella (1897) 29; 
H. Reich, Mimus (1897) i. 230-7. W. G. W. 

2V1AHARBAL, Hannibars chief cavalry officer, defeated 
a Roman cavalry squadron near Assisi after the battle of 
Lake Trasimene (217). After Cannae (216) he is alleged 
to have urged Hannibal to march on Rome ('for in five 
days we shall dine on the Capitol'), and when Hannibal 
wisely refused he added 'uincere scis, Hannibal, uictoria 
uti nescis.’ H. H. S. 

MAIA, (1) Afaia, mother of Hermes (q.v.) by Zeus and 
daughter of Atlas ; she is one of the Pleiads (Od. 14. 435, 
where she is called Maias; Hesiod, Theog. 938, fr. 275, 
3 Rzach). Her name means simply * mother’ or ‘nurse’ 
(cf. M. P. Nilsson, AJPhiL lix (1938), 392 on the Attic 
sacrifice mentioned in a text published by W, S. Ferguson, 
Hesperia vii (1938), 5, 65 f.), and apart from her son she 
has little existence. (2) A Roman goddess, associated 
with Volcanus (Gellius 13. 23 (22). 2); on i May the 
flamen Volcanalis sacrificed to her (Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 
1 8), further confirming the association, which, however, 
is quite unexplained, since he is undoubtedly a fire-god 
(see volcanus), while her name appears to come from the 
root mag and signify growth or increase ; cf. the by-form 
Maiesta (Piso in Macrob. ibid.) and the month-name, 
appropriate to a time of year when all plants are growing. 
By a natural confusion with ( i ) she was associated with 
Mercurius (q.v.) and worshipped also on 15 May, the 
natalis of his temple, apparently under the title of inuicta 
(‘Maiae inuict.’, Fasti Antiates on that date). 

Wiasowa, RK 229, 304. H. J. R. 

MAIESTAS. Every State must safeguard itself not 
only against external enemies but against traitors within. 
In early Rome treason was perduellio (q.v.) : the traitor 
was 'hostili animo aduersus rem publicam animatus* 
(Dig. 48. 4. ii). Later, when tribunes were exalting the 
people’s sovereignty, since maiestas ‘rcsidet propric in 
p. R.’, anyone *qui de dignitate aut amplitudine aut 
potestate p. R. aut eorum quibus populus potestatem 
dederit derogat’ could be accused of lowering the 
maiestas of the State, and Satuminus (q.v.) introduced 
in 103 B.C., against incompetent generals, the Lex 
Appuleia de maiestate. Sulla (q.v.) established a per- 
manent quaestio ; henceforward, tnter alia, for a governor 


to leave his province, begin war, or invade territoj^, 
‘iniussu p. R. aut Senatus’ would be treasonable (Cic. 
Pis. 21. 50; cf. Tac. Ann. i, 72). The constitutional 
changes of Julius Caesar and Augustus naturally involved 
new meanings for minuta maiestas, since the maiestas of 
the State became slowly embodied in the maiestas attach- 
ing to the princeps (Phaedrus, 2. 5. 23 ; Pliny, HN 25. 4). 
The quaestio de maiestate remained ; before it came men 
accused of plotting Augustus’ murder (Dio 54. 3), of 
making war without leave (ibid.), of adultery with a 
member of the princeps* family (Tac. Ann. 3. 24), or of 
publishing ‘procacia scripta’ (ibid. 1 . 72). A man who had 
removed from a public square a statue bearing Augustus’ 
name was detained at Augustus’ pleasure (Cyrene Edicts, 
Malcovati, Caes, Aug. Imp. operum fragm., p. 42), and the 
treatment of statues always provided difficult questions 
(c.g. Tac. Ann. 1. 74; Dig. 48. 4. 5). Definition being 
incomplete, at the beginning of Tiberius’ reign informers, 
eager for rewards, brought all manner of frivolous 
charges, hoping to gain condemnation (Tac. Ann. i. 
73 and 74), but the good sense of Tiberius rejected them. 
Some trials provided genuine cases (e.g. Piso’s; Tac. 
Ann. 3. 10-19), sinister abuse began when Sejanus 
employed treason-trials to eliminate enemies. After 
Tiberius’ death the hearing of charges of maiestas was 
abolished, but in 62 the law was invoked again for 
'probrosa aduersus principem carmina’ (Tac. Arm. 14. 
48-9), and Nero used it frequently against suspected 
persons. Vespasian and Titus had no need for it, but 
Domitian found it a useful weapon for terrorization. 
We hear little of it under ‘the good emperors’, and those 
of the third century had a shorter way with their enemies. 

The dangers in any law of treason arc lack of precise 
definition and abuse for political terrorism; the Romans 
'do not seem to have attained even a moderate degree of 
precision in the matter, and trials for maiestas were 
decided mainly on political considerations’ (Jolowicz, 
Hist. Intro, to the Study of Roman Law, 324). A secure 
government does not need to use it, and Trajan wisely de- 
clared his policy *non ex metu nec terrore hominum aut 
criminibus maiestatis reuerentiam nomini mco adquiri’ 
(Pliny, Ep. 10. 82). 

Digest 48. 4 id devoted to the Lex Julia de maiestate, and Tacitus* 
Annals recount cases under Tiberius and Nero. In general act 
Mommsen’s Stra/recht. For cases under Tiberius see R. S, Rogers, 
Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius (1935); 
Ciaceri, in Processi Politici (1918), 249-308; M. P. Charlesworth. 
C- 4 HX. 626-41. M. P. C. 

MAIORGA, see baleares insulae. 

MALAGA (now^adays Malaga), a Phoenician foundation 
on the southern coast of Spain, was an emporium for the 
opposite African shore. Its trade and industry (chiefly 
fish-curing) were not interrupted when it beeme an 
ally of Rome. This status it held until Vespasian con- 
ferred Latin Rights upon it. The remnants of the 
charter, issued by Domitian, arc a valuable source for 
the study of Roman municipal administration. 

Dessau, ILS 6089; Bruns, Fontes', p. 147, no. 30. J. J, Van N. 

MALEA, south-eastern promontory of Laconia, and of 
the whole Peloponnesus, a dangerous comer for shipping, 
chiefly because of the sudden veering of the winds off a 
harbourless aoast. It was denounced on this account from 
Homer down to Byzantine writers. But in part this 
perilousness was a literary tradition, and there was always 
much traffic through the narrow strait between Malea 
and Cythera. 

Bolte, PW, i.v. V. E. 

MAU^IUS THEODORUS (cos. a.d. 399) wrote a De 
metris (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat, 6. 585-601). His philo- 
sophical and astronomical works are lost. 

Cf. Teuflel, ^ 442, 3; Schaxiz-Hoslui, { 1085. 
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MAMERTINES^ A body of Campanian mercenaries, 
enlisted by Agathocles, treacherously seized Messana on 
his death (289 Calling themselves Mamertini or 

Sons of Mars, they dominated and plundered north-east 
Sicily, although temporarily checked by Pyrrhus, imtil 
defeated on the Longanus river by Hieron of Syracuse 
(? 265). Tiring of a protective Carthaginian garrison 
which they had invited in, they appealed to Rome, 
thereby precipitating the First Punic War. When Rome 
accepted the alliance, they ejected the Carthaginian 
garrison and called in Appius Claudius (q.v. 5) Caudex, 
who drove back both Carthaginians and Hieron. H. H. S. 

MAMERTINUS, see Claudius (16). 

MAMILIUS (i) TUSCULANUS, Octavius, is said to 
have been the son-in-law of Tarquinius Superbus, and 
to have assisted the exiled king in his attempt to return 
to Rome by force. At the battle of Lake Regillus, in 
which he commanded the army of the Latin League, 
he was defeated and killed. Though Livy’s account of 
him (2. 18. 3 ff.) ultimately may depend on popular 
ballads, this does not disprove his historical character. 

P. T. 

M/^ILIUS (2), Lucius, dictator of Tusculum, is 
praised by tradition for the voluntary help which he 
brought to the Roman Republic when its safety was 
menaced by the Sabine Appius Herdonius, who had 
entrenched himself on the Capitol (460 B.c.). Mamilius 
i.s said to have been rewarded with the Roman citizenship 
(458). P. T. 

MAMILIUS (3) LIMETANUS, Gaius. In the demo- 
cratic agitation during the Jugurthine War, Mamilius 
(tribune in no B.c.), by a special quaestio set up (with 
M. Scaurus as chairman) to inquire into the conduct of 
various Roman commissions, secured the condemnation 
of a number of Optimate leaders, including Sp. Albinus, 
L. Bestia, C. Cato, C, Golba, and L. Opimius. M. H. 

MAMURRA of Formiae, praefectus fabrum under 
Caesar in Spain (61 B.c.) and Gaul, where he accumulated 
great wealth. His extravagance aroused ill feeling, and 
Catullus (29, 41, 43, 51), who had personal reasons for 
disliking him, coupled his name scandalously with 
Caesar’s. 

MOnzer, PW xiv. 966-7. C. E. S. 

MANCINUS, see hostilius* 

MANCIPATIO was a solemn transaction ending in the 
use of aes et libra (copper and scales, see nexum) ; it served 
for the transfer of ownership of res mancipi. This cate- 
gory included the most important objects in a primitive 
agricultural economy, such as land (solum Italicum)^ 
slaves, and beasts of draught and burden. By a declaration 
in prescribed form (Gaius i . 119) the recipient announced 
his ownership of the property; the act acquired a kind 
of publicity by the presence of five citizens as witnesses 
and the libripens holding the balance. Mancipatio was 
mentioned already in the XII Tables ; its field of applica- 
tion gradually expanded : it was used for making a gift, 
for the constitution of a dowry or mortgage, for some 
acts of family law, such as adoptio, emancipatio (qq.v.), 
coemptio (see manus), and for a will, called testamentum 
per aes et libram, in which the testator bequeathed his 
entire property. A. B, 

MANCIPlUMi see patria potestas, emancipatio. 

MANDATUM» see constitutiones. 

manes, the spirits of the dead. The most generally 
accepted derivation is that from the old Latin adjective 
mamts, ‘good*; the appellation may be euphemistic, 
(i) In early times the dead were thought of as an 


undifferentiated mass with a collective divinity expressed 
in Di Manes; Cicero (Leg. 2. 9. 22) quotes the ancient 
ordinance ‘deorum manium iura sacra sunto*. Graves 
were dedicated to them in the formula dis manibus 
SACRUM, and they were worshipped at the festivals of the 
Feralia, Parent^a, and Lemuria (qq.v.). From this 
primary sense there are two derivatives : (a) manes is used 
by the poets in a topographical sense for the realm of the 
dead, e.g. Verg. Aen. ii. 181. (6) Manes was applied to 
the Graeco-Roman underworld gods, Dis, Orcus, 
Persephone, etc., e.g. Verg. Aen. 10. 39. (ii) Later in a 
special, though still collective sense, the Di Manes were 
identified with the Di Parentes, the ancestors of the family, 
e.g. Ov. Met. 9. 407. (iii) Still later manes came to be used 
of the soul of individual dead persons. The first recorded 
instance is Cic. Pis. 16 'coniuratorum manes’, and in 
Augustan writers the usage is frequent, e.g. Liv. 3.58, 1 1 
'manes Verginiae* ; and so in the famous line of Virgil, 
Aen. 6. 743, 'quisque suos patimur manes’. From the 
beginning of the Empire it became customary on grave 
inscriptions to add to dis manibus sacrum the name of 
the dead person in the genitive or dative case. See also 
AFTER-LIFE, para. 9. C. B. 

IMANCTHO (fl. 280 B.C.), Egyptian high-priest in 
Heliopolis under the first two Ptolenues, who dedicated 
to Ptolemy II a history of Egypt (/ItyirTma/cd) from 
mythical times to 32^. His claim to have consulted the 
lists of kings (Upa ypafipara) implies that his version was 
more official than that of Hecataeus of Teos, The three- 
fold division of the thirty-one dynasties corresponds with 
the recognized division into old, middle, and new king- 
doms. Frequently used by Jewish and Christian writers 
to establish biblical chronology. 

FHG G. L. B. 

AfiANlA, Roman goddess of whom nothing certain is 
known except her name. This apparently means 'the 
good one*, cf. manes, and may be a euphemism for a 
death-goddess. By way, it would appear, of the theory 
that the Lares (q.v.) are ghosts, ancient speculation made 
Mania their mother (Varro, Ling. 9. 61), and this affects 
late cult (Henzen, Acta Arvalium, p. 145 ; add Dessau, 
ILS 9522). 

Cf. Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 117-18, 133. H. J. R. 

MANILIUS (i), Manius. After a not very successful 
praetorship in Spain (154 or 155 B.c.) Manilius as consul 
in 149 commenced the siege of Carthage in the Third 
Punic War, his colleague L. Marcius Censorinus co-oper- 
ating by sea. After two expeditions to Nepheris (south- 
east of Tunis) had been saved from disaster by Scipio 
Aemilianus, Manilius was superseded in 148. In 133 he 
tried to check Tiberius Gracchus. He was introduced 
by Cicero as one of the speakers in the De Republica. 
He was a famous jurist, one of three who 'fundauerunt 
ius ciuile’ (Pomponius). His works included Monumenta 
and forms for contracts of sale (venalium vendendorum 
leges); a few of his actiones and responsa survive (see 
Huschke, lurisprud. Anteiust.^ i. 5-7). H. H. S. 

MANILIUS (2), Gaius, on the last day of 67 B.c. carried 
as tribune a law distributing freedmen through all the 
tribes; this the Senate annulled next day for non- 
observance of the trinundinum. Manilius then (66) con- 
ferred on Pompey the command against Mithridates and 
Tigranes, with imperium over all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. On laying down his tribunate he was prosecuted 
for repetimdae by Pompey’s enemy Cn. Piso, but the 
case was dropped amid the disturbance of January 65, 
to which date Cicero, praetor for 66, had reluctantly 
postponed it. But Manilius was soon prosecuted for 
maiestas and condemned. 

Atconiut, 53, 57 lf>: Schol. Bob. Cu. Mil. 384 Or.; Dio, 36. 
4a. 4; Plut. Cic. 9. G. E. F. C. 
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MANILIUS (3), Marcus, author of the Astronomica, a 
didactic poem on astrology, wrote under Augustus and 
Tiberius. (Book i. 899 mentions Varus* defeat in a.d. 
9, while in 384-6, etc. Augustus (who died in August 
A.D. 14) is still dive, as he is in 2. 508-9; in 4. 763-6 and 
773-7 Tiberius is the reigning princeps.) Of the man 
himself we know nothing else whatever. Of his work we 
have five books. Book i (926 lines) describes the creation, 
the arrangement of the starry heavens, and the circles 
which mark them out; bk. 2 (970 lines) the signs of the 
zodiac, their characteristics, mutual aspects, and sub- 
divisions; bk. 3 (682 lines) their division into twelve 
sortes, methods of determining the place of the horoscope, 
etc. ; bk. 4 (935 lines) their influence on men bom under 
them, their divisions as combined in decads, and other 
technicalities; bk. 5 (745 lines) the risings of the other 
signs and their effects on children bom on each occasion. 
Thus many essential parts of the subject are omitted, for 
instance any discussion of the movements and influence 
of the planets; but whether the work is incompletely 
preserved or was never finished we cannot tell. Manilius 
writes as an enthusiast for his subject, anxious to make 
converts and to provide practical instruction for their 
use, but his poem even if complete would not serve as 
a technical treatise. He is not seldom inaccurate and 
sometimes appears to have misunderstood his sources; 
what these were is unknown, for much of what he tells us 
appears nowhere else. He is not a great poet, but his 
literary gifts are by no means negligible. If sometimes 
feeble or obscure, his language is correct, often forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, and he writes with an easy 
mastery of the technique of hexameters ; his skill in doing 
sums in verse is worthy of Ovid. Much of the poem is 
condemned by its subject to find few readers, but the 
non-technical books i and 5, and the proems to the others, 
deserve to be better known. To students of Latin he will 
always appeal as the object of some of the best work of 
three great latinists, Scaliger, Bentley, and Housman. 

See also astrology. 

Text and commentary : A. E. Housman, 5 vols. 1903-30 (with 
Latin notes); text only, ^532. Book 2 (with English notes and 
translation) H. W. Garrod, 1911. R. A. D. M. 

MANIPULUS. With the introduction, perhaps during 
the fourth century b.c., of the pilum or throwing spear, 
the legion ceased to be a phalanx and was organized for 
open-order fighting. It was subdivided into thirty 
maniples, which in the Polybian period varied in strength 
from 120 to 200 men. Each maniple comprised two 
centuries, was commanded by the centurion of the right- 
hand century, and had its own standard {signum). For 
tactical purposes the maniples were normally drawn up in 
three lines with the rear units covering off the intervals 
in the line in front. After the introduction of the cohort 
the maniple was retained as a constituent unit. See 
COHORS. H. M. D. P. 

MANLIUS (i), Marcus, according to Roman tradition 
defeated the Aequi as consul in 392 B.c., held the Capitol 
against the Gauls, and repulsed a night attack after being 
awakened by the cackling of the sacred geese (387) ; hence 
he was sumamed Capitolinus. It is not unlikely that he 
or his kinsmen rendered distinguished service against the 
Celts, but the above story in its present form is probably an 
aetiological myth invented to explain the surname Capito- 
linus borne by a branch of the Manlii, because they lived 
on the Capitol even before the sack of Rome. In the 
crisis that followed the Gallic catastrophe Manlius prob- 
ably supported the poor against Camillus, and may 
have made an abortive attempt at revolution, in which he 
fell. The traditional account was greatly elaborated by 
late annalists, who read back into the story of Manlius 
the aims and policy of the plebs in and after the Gracchan 
period. 

Mommsen, RSm, Forsch, ii. 179 ff. P. T. 


I^NLIUS (a) TORQUATUS, Titus. Popular tradi- 
tion and annalistic speculation made Manlius a striking 
embodiment of Roman virtue. He reputedly killed a 
gigantic Celt in a duel and despoiled him of his collar 
(torques), thereby winning the cognomen Torquatus (361 
B.c.) ; the story is probably an aetiological myth invented 
to explain the surname Torquatus borne by a branch of 
the Manlii. Manlius’ piety was displayed in saving his 
father from prosecution, and his stem justice in sentencing 
his son to death, while he was consul for the third time, 
as the son engaged the enemy against his father’s orders. 
We may believe the accounts of Manlius’ successful 
campaign as dictator against Caere (c. 353)1 and against 
the Latins, whose subjugation, the main object of his 
policy, he secured by the battle of Trifanum (340)* F- T. 

IVIANLIUS (3) VULSO LONGUS, Lucius, as consul 
(256 B.c.) with Regulus (q.v.) won the naval battle of 
Ecnomus and led the expeditionary force to Africa. He 
returned to Rome to receive a triumph, leaving Regulus 
m sole command in Africa. As consul II (250) he 
blockaded Lilybaeum. H. H. S. 

MANLIUS (4) TORQUATUS, Titus, as consul (235 
B.c.) served in Sardinia. He closed the Temple of Janus, 
a symbol of restored peace, on the only occasion between 
Numa and Augustus. Censor 231, but vitio creatus. 
Consul II (224), he defeated the Boii, crossed the Po, and 
attacked the Insubres. He deprecated ransoming Roman 
prisoners after Cannae. He defeated a Carthaginian 
expeditionary force in Sardinia (215), celebrated games 
as dictator (208), and died in 203. H. H. S. 

MANLIUS (5) VULSO, Gnaeus, curulc aedile in 197 
B.C., praetor in Sicily in 195, succeeded L. Scipio as 
consul in 189 in the East, concluding the peace with 
Antiochus and subduing the Galatians in defence of law 
and order in Asia Minor ; the campaign was also profitable 
in booty. In 188 he settled Asia and returned through 
Thrace, suffering losses. His triumph in 1 87 was opposed 
by L. Furius Purpurio and Acmilius Paullus, probably 
as part of Scipionic criticism of his policy. Tradition 
made him introduce luxury to Rome, and certainly the 
effects of Eastern spoil became apparent with the close 
of the Syrian War. 

Livy 38 ; 39. 6; Polyb. bk. 21 ; Appian, Syr. 39 ff.; Pliny, f/N 34. 
8; 37, 6. Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, 217; A. II. Mi.Donald, JRS 
1938, 161. A. H. McD. 

MANLIUS (6 ), Gaius, a centurion under Sulla, was 
financially ruined, and became a follower of Catiline. 
He collected troops for him in Etruria and in October 63 
openly proclaimed his rebellion. In the battle of Pistoria 
he commanded the right wing of Catiline’s army and was 
killed. A. M. 

MANTINEA lay in a plain of south-east Arcadia, to 
the north of Tegea (q.v.). The two States were constantly 
at war over boundaries and the control of the swallow- 
holes which drained the plain (Thuc. 5. 65) ; their rivalry 
often prevented the Arcadians from uniting against 
Sparta. Mantinca was synoecized from five villages 
(Strabo, p. 337), probably c. 500 B.C., when its coinage 
began. It became a moderate democracy c. 450 b.c. (for 
date of synot^pism and democracy, not necessarily related, 
see PW xiv. 1318 ff.). Mantinea withdrew from the anti- 
Spartan movement after the Persian Wars (Hdt. 9, 35) 
and supported Sparta in the helot revolt (Xen. HelL 5. 
2. 3); but under the democracy it grew in power and 
joined Sparta’s enemies in 420. It was the scene of a 
decisive Spartan victory in 418, After the peace of 387 
the Spartans obliged the Mantineans to dismantle their 
walls and live in villages, but after the battle of Leuctra 
(371) the city was restored. In 362 Epaminondas won 
his last victory over the Spartans here. The city was 
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destroyed by the Achaean League in 223 and refounded 
under the name of Antigonea. Unlike most fortified 
Greek cities, Mantinea stood in the middle of a plain. 

IG V. 2, 46 ff. G. Fougirci, Mantinie etV Arcadie Orientate (1898); 
Bdlte, PW riv. 1290 ff.; W. J. Woodhouse, King Agis oj Sparta 
(1933) (battle of 4x8 B.C.). T. J. D. 

MANUBIAE (or as in inscriptions. Frommantts 

and habeOt or rather perhaps from an old verb manuo = to 
grasp). The original meaning of this term has been 
variously defined, (i) (Mommsen) as the revenue raised 
from the public sale of booty (Gell. 13. 25. 28: *pecunia 
per quaestorem populi Romani ex praeda uendita con- 
tracts’), or, (2), more probably (Karlowa), as the portion 
of the booty reserved for the victorious general, of which 
he could dispose at his discretion (Ps.-Asc. in Cic. Verr, 

2. I. 54: 'manubiae . . . sunt praeda imperatohs pro 
portione de hostibus capta’). Although legally he could 
not be prosecuted for any use to which he put his share 
of the booty, the commander generally devoted it to 
works of public utility (temples, roads, forums, theatres, 
etc.), or. to avoid popular resentment, he shared it or the 
proceeds of its sale with his officers and men. Thus the 
distinction between praeda and manubiae was easily for- 
gotten or ignored, especially when the emperors com- 
pelled their officials to contribute a certain amount of 
their manubiae to the emperor’s privy purse. 

Mommsen, Rdnt. Forsch. ii. 443 ff. (cf, J. Marquardt, Rom. 
Staatsvenv. ii. 277!. and F. Lammcrt in PW, a.v.); O. Karlowa, 
Rom. Rechtsgesch. li. 1,5 If. (cf. Ph. Fabia, Dar.-Sag. iii. 2, 1582 ff.). 

P. T. 

MANUMISSIO, see slavery, law of. 

MANUS signified the power of the husband over the 
wife in a marriage accompanied by conventio in manum. 
Such u marriage could be made either by confarreatio, 
the earliest form, a religious ceremony in the presence of 
ten witnesses (requiring the assistance of a pontiff and 
the utterance of sullemnia verba, and obligatory for 
marriages of patricians), or by coemptio (sale of the wife 
through mandpatio (q.v.) to her husband), Manus was 
also acquired by usus, which took effect if in informal 
matrimony the partners lived together as man and wife 
in the husband’s house uninterruptedly for a year. By a 
rule of the XII Tables if the woman was absent for 
three successive nights, the usus w'as interrupted. 

In consequence of the coftventio in manum the woman 
left her own agnatic family and entered that of her hus- 
band, in w'hich she was filiae loco. The legal effects of 
manur were similar to those of adoptio and capitis 
deminutio minima iqq.v.). 

Matrimony without manus, wffiich even in the time of 
the Republic tended more and more to displace marriage 
with manus, did not have these effects: the woman 
remained in her agnatic family. See also marriage, 
LAW OF. A, B. 

MANUSCRIPTS, see BOOKS, palaeography. 

MAlPS (mVcKcy). For measuring distances the Greeks 
and Romans counted the steps of a pedestrian or esti- 
mated the length of a sea-journey on a basis of 500 stades 
(e. 55 statute miles) by sea. Lacking the compass, they 
determined direction by the sun or stars. For latitude 
they used sticks that projected tlieir shadow into a bowl 
(irciAot, introduced from Babylon by Anaximander). For 
longitude they were reduced to guesswork, since their 
sand- or water-clocks were useless for synchronizing 
In spite of this primitive equipment, the Greeks achieved 
considerable proficiency in cartography. 
world-maps, constructed in the sixth century by 
mandcr and Hecatacus (qq.v.), showed a plane land- 
mass of circular contour round the Mediterranean basin. 
Herodotus (esp. 4* 36-40) derided these compass-drawn 


maps and had a rudimentary idea of meridians. Local 
maps had become familiar in the fifth century (Ar. Nub. 
200 ff.). 

The foundations of scientific cartography were laid 
when Aristotle {Gael. 293^ ff., Mete. 362* ff.) confirmed 
the sphericity of the earth (previously assumed by 
Pythagoras) and defined more closely the five zones of 
Parmenides. Parallels of latitude were established by 
P 5 rthea 8 (q.v,), and Dicaearchus (c. 310 B.C.) laid down a 
median line from Gibraltar to the Himalayas. Erato- 
sthenes (c. 200) made a scientific and accurate computa- 
tion of the earth’s circumference, and drew two main 
axes of latitude and longitude intersecting at Rhodes, 
with corresponding parallels. His world-map was the 
first to achieve tolerable accuracy. Hipparchus (r. 140) 
divided Eratosthenes* main parallel of latitude into 360 
degrees and drew 12 parallels of latitude (with details of 
longest days), dividing the land-mass into ’climata’ or 
zones. Crates constructed a large globe (with three 
imaginary land-masses besides the known one). 

The results of Greek cartography were combined with 
data from Roman road-m^ers by Artemidorus, and 
especially by Agrippa (Plin. HN 3. 17), who set up a 
large globe at Rome. Strabo discussed the principles 
of map-making on plane and sphere (3. 116-17, 120). 
Lastly, Ptolemy constructed a plane world-map, using a 
modified method of conical projection (with curved lines of 
latitude and longitude), and furnished delusively accurate 
calculations of latitude north of the Equator and of longi- 
tude east of the Canaries. Copies of his map survive in 
his manuscripts. Other extant maps are a street-plan of 
Rome {Forma Urbis Romae) c. a.d. 200; the Peutinger 
Table (q.v.); and various road-maps {see itineraries). 
See also geography. 

E. H. Bunbuiy, History of Ancient Geography (1907), with maps; 
E, H. WanninRton, Greek Geography (1934). 234”- 1 H. Berger, 
Geschichte der tvissenschaft lichen Erdkunde der Grtechen* (1903); 
W. Kubitschek, PW, s.v. ‘Karten\ E. H. W. 

MARATHON, a deme on the north-east Attic coast, 
lay in a fertile plain near a small, deep bay, at the end of 
the two major roads from Athens to the sea over Mt. 
Pentelicus and along the river Cephisus. It was the 
capital of an ancient religious confederacy (the Tetra- 
polis), and the base from which Pisistratus recovered 
Athens {c. 545 B.c.). Here the Greeks gained their first 
victory over Persia (490). It was the birthplace of Herodes 
Atticus (q.v.). It is perhaps to be identified with the 
village of Vrana or with the ruins on the east slope of 
Mt. Agrieliki. 

Wrede, PW, s.v. P. T. 

2VIARBLE. Under (xappapog, marmoTt the ancients 
included granites, porphyries, and all stones capable of 
high polish. In Greece the island marbles were employed 
in the third millennium B.c. for Cycladic sculpture, and 
later the Minoans had a liking for coloured Lacedae- 
monian marbles, breccias, and other variegated stones. 
After the archaic period marble largely supplanted the 
softer limestones in monumental architecture, while in 
the late seventh century the coarse-grained island marbles, 
grey Naxian and white Parian, began to be used for 
statuary. Parian was the usual sculptural marble of 
Greece. Attic marbles were the fine-grained Pentelic, 
used in the Parthenon and other fifth-century buildings, 
and the inferior Hymettian. 

Marble came slowly into use in Rome, and Augi^tua 
boasted that he found the city of brick and left it of 
marble. Owning to the cost of transport, Roman buildings 
were rarely built wholly of marble, which was usually 
applied as facing to brick. Under the Empire the pro- 
vinces were ransacked to provide rare stones, and many 
quarries passed into imperial control under a special 
office, the ratio marmorum. The storehouses of the 
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foreign marbles have been discovered on the Tiber. The 
chief statuary marble was the white Luna (Carrara), first 
worked by the Etruscans and introduced into Rome in 
48 B.c. 

G. Lafaye, Dar.-Sag., a.v. *marmor\ F. N. P. 

MARCELLINXJS (i) (probably 2nd c. A.D.), author of 
an extant work Uepl a^vyfiwv, borrowed very largely from 
Hippocrates. 

Ed. H. Schdnc, Festschrift zur 49 VersammJung deutscher Philo- 
hgen und Schulmdnner, 1907. PWxiv. 14SS. 

MARCELLINUS (2), biographer of Thucydides (best 
text, C. Hude’s cd. of Thuc., 1898-1 901). His ‘Life* 
contains three sections, of which A (ch. 1-45) is probably 
the ‘Life of Thucydides* from fProclus’] Chrestomathia, 
worked over by a schoolmaster, and B by a contemporary 
of Dion. Hal. (perhaps Caecilius), whose main interest 
was Thucydides’ style. To these Zosimus (5th c. a.d.) 
added C to make the introduction to his edition of scholia 
on Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Thucydides. Marcel- 
linus was probably the scholar who, shortly after Justi- 
nian, isolated the Thucydidean scholia and gave the 
composition his name. Its main value lies in the bio- 
graphical parts, where the deductive method is employed 
to reach sound conclusions. F. W. W. 

MARCELLINUS, see also lentulus (6). 

MARGELLUS (i), Marcus Claudius, scrv^ed in the 
First Punic War and was augur, aedile, and praetor. As 
consul (222 B.c.) he campaigned successfully against the 
Insubres, relieving Clastidium and winning the spolia 
opima (q.v.) by killing the Gallic chief Viridomarus in 
single combat. As praetor II he thwarted Hannibal’s 
attack on Nola (216). He was cither appointed consul suf- 
fectus for 216 or else, beingconsul designate for 215, witli- 
drew when objection was raised to the election of two 
plebeian consuls. In 215 and as consul III in 214 he 
followed a Fabian strategy from his base at Castra 
Claudiana near Suessula, whence he parried two further 
thrusts by Hannibal on Nola; in 214 he stormed Casi- 
linum. From the autumn until 211 he served in Sicily. 
He sacked Leontini, commenced the blockade of Syra- 
cuse by land and sea (213), stormed Epipolae (212), and 
finally took Syracuse despite the engineering skill of 
Archimedes (21 1). After routing a Carthaginian force 
near Himera he returned to Rome and celebrated an 
ovatio. As consul IV (210), proconsul (209), and consul 
V (208) he skirmished cautiously but successfully against 
Hannibal until he was killed while reconnoitring near 
Venusia. Named the Sword of Rome, he had shown an 
energy which set him above most of his contemporaries, 
while the exaggerations which embellish the annalistic 
accounts of his exploits against Hannibal are a tribute to 
his vigorous personality. His faith was exemplified in his 
dedication of temples to Honos and Virtus, his apprecia- 
tion of Greek culture by the artistic treasures which he 
shipped from Syracuse to Rome. For his appearance 
see coin, CAH, PI. IV, 57. H. H. S. 

2V1ARCELLUS (2), Marcus Claudius, eldest son of (i), 
tribune (204 B.c.), curule aedile (200), praetor in Sicily 
(198), became consul in 196, crushing the Insubrians 
near Comum ; he was legate in Gaul (193). Censor in 189 
with T. Flamininus, he restored census rights to the 
Campanians. He died in 177. 

Livy 33. 25 and 36-7; 35 - 4“8; 38. 28 and 36. De Sanctia, Star. 
Rom. IV. t, pp. 414, 587. A. H. McD. 

MARGELLUS (3), Marcus Claudius, tribune in 171 
B.C., was praetor in 169, when, after intervening in the 
levies, he commanded in Spain (169-168); he became 
consul in 166 in Liguria. He was consul again in 155 in 
Liguria, and for a third time in 152, within the ten years’ 
interval, on account of the war in Spain. He subdued 


the Celtiberians and negotiated a peace in the liberal tra- 
dition of Sempronius Gracchus (152-151); the Scipionic 
tradition (in Polybius) depreciates his achievement. He 
was drowned in 148 on an embassy to Africa. 

Livy, bk. 43; Per. 46, 48, 50; Polyb, 35. 2-3; Appian, Hisp, 
48-50. A. Schulten, Numantia i (1914), 345 ; De Sanctia, Star. Ram, 
iv. 1, pp. 420, 471. A. H. McD. 

MARGELLUS (4), Marcus Claudius, consul 51 b.c., 
proposed a motion, declared illegal by the Caesarians, 
probably to recall Caesar on 1 Mar, 50. Pompey resisted 
this, but in October Marcellus carried various resolutions 
which, though some were vetoed, ensured that the ques- 
tion be discussed on the ensuing 1 March. He also 
declared invalid the Lex Vatinia on Novum Comum, 
and flogged a citizen of Comum to prove that he was not 
a Roman. After Pharsalus Marcellus retired to Mytilene, 
but in Sept. 46 Caesar allowed his return; Cicero in 
gratitude delivered the pro Marcello, But in May 45 
Marcellus was murdered at the Piraeus, and Caesar, 
unjustly according to Cicero, was suspected of com- 
plicity. 

Sources: (a) the Relntio of 51; [Ilirtius], BGall. 8. 53. i; Suet. 
lul. 28; Dio, 40. 59. 1; App. BCiv. 2. 25; Cic. Att. 8. 3. 3; (6) the 
flogging: E. G. liardy, Problems in Roman History (1924), 126 ff. 

G. E. F. C. 

2V1ARGELLUS (5), Gaius Claudius (d. 40 b.c.), owes 
his historical importance to his consulship in 50. Frus- 
trated in his efforts to procure a decree of the Senate for 
Caesar’s recall, he took the responsibility of commission- 
ing Pompey to command the two legions stationed at 
Capua and to raise troops (2 Dec.). He remained in 
Italy, however, after the outbreak of war and obtained 
Caesar’s pardon. His wife Octavia bore him a son (M. 
Marcellus) and two daughters. 

Cicero, l^ettef5 \ Plutarch, Pompey, 58-9; Appian, BCiv. 2. 26-3 1 ; 
Dio Cassius 40. 59 and 64-6. Druinann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms li. 
335 - 7 . G. W. R. 

MARCELLUS (6), Gaius Claudius, consul of 49 b.c., 
was brother of (4) and cousin of (5); he supported 
Pompey and held a naval command. He probably died 
before the battle of Pharsalus. 

F. Milnzer, FJV hi. 2736. 

IViARGELLUS (7), Marcus Claudius, son of (5) above 
and of Octavia, sister of Augustus, was bom in 42 B.c. 
He was betrothed to a daughter of Sex. Pompeius, but in 
25 he married Augustus’ daughter Julia. In 25 he accom- 
panied the emperor to Spain; in 23, as aedile, he gave 
magnificent games. As the supposed heir of Augustus 
he incurred the rivalry of Agrippa (q.v. 3), He died in 
23 and was buried in the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
Octavia named a library after him and Augustus a theatre. 
He was celebrated by Virgil (Aen. 6. 860) and Propertius 
(3. 18). 

Gaheis, PW iii. 2764; P/R^, C 925. A. M. 

MARGELLUS (8), Marcus Pomponius (early ist c, 
A.D.), grammarian, notorious for pedantic purism in 
diction. Nothing of his work remains. 

Cf. Teiiifel, § 282, 2; Schanz-lIoRiufl, § 475 a. 

MARGELLUS (9) of Side, physician and poet, lived 
under Hadrian (117-38) and Antoninus Pius (138-61) 
and wrote 42 books of 'laT^iKO. in heroic metre (lost) ; 
Uepl XvKavdpoiTrov ; a poem iJepl lyOvuv (frs. preserved) ; 
Epigrammata written in 160 for Herodes Atticus’ 
Triopion, 

Ed. M. Schneider, Commmtalionet philologae quilms O. Rihbeckio 
. . . congratulantur discipuli (iHSH), its* PW luv. 1496; M. Wellcnann, 
Marcellus von Side als Arzt (1934). 

MARGELLUS ( 10 ), Ulpius, a Roman jurist of the 
second half of the second century a.d. An acute, inde- 
pendent thinker and no mere compiler, he often argues 
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with success against the opinions of earlier jurists (even 
those of Julianus), and is cited with predilection by his 
successors. His main work was the Digesta (31 books), 
a partly casuistic, partly dogmatic treatise, which was 
extensively transcribed by later jurists (particularly by 
Ulpian in his commentary to the Edict), and was also 
discussed in special commentaries by Ulpian and 
Scaevola. Marcellus also wrote notae to the Digesta of 
Julian (very valuable) and to Pomponius* Reguloit and 
besides this a collection of Responsa, a commentary Ad 
legem luliam et Papiam, and hve books De officio consults. 

A. B. 


MARCELLUSi see also eprius, nonius. 

MARCIA* a freedwoman, was mistress of Quadratus 
and, after his execution, of Commodus (q. v.). Friend and 
helper of the Christians, she co-operated in the murder 
of Commodus. She later married Eclectus and was killed 
by Didius Julianus. 

MARCIANUS* Aelius, one of the last classical Roman 
jurists, was active in the period after Caracalla. He was 
the author of voluminous manuals (InstitutioneSt Regulae) 
and some monographs, chiefly in the domain of criminal 
procedure, and apparently addressed to the new citizens 
created by the Constitutio Antoniniana for the purpose of 
instructing them in Roman Law. His writings are not 
lacking in original thoughts which may quite well be 
authentic and must not be regarded as post-classical or 
Byzantine additions. We owe to him our knowledge of 
numerous imperial rescripts of the period a.d. 198-211. 
It is probable that he held office in the imperial chancery. 

W. \V. BuckUnd, Studi Riccobono i (1932). A. B. 

MARCIUS (1) is the eponymous author of a number of 
miscellaneous oracular sayings current in Rome in early 
days. During the Punic Wars certain carmina Marcia^, 
similar to the Sibylline oracles, succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient avithority to give rise to the Ludi Apollinares 
celebrated in 212. This may have been due partly to 
war-time conditions, and partly to the collection of 
scattered oracular sayings and prophecies ordered to be 
made by the Senate in the previous year. There seem to 
have been two diverging view's about their authorship. 
According to Cicero (Div. i. 115 ; 2. 113), whose view is 
supported by Servius in his commentary on Aeneid 6, 
there were Marcii fratres, men of noble birth, who 
wrote prophecies and oracular sayings. According to 
Livy, however, and several later writers, there w'as one 
only, votes Marcius ; and it seems impossible to determine 
the truth more exactly. 

Of an ancient collection of praecepta under the name 
of Marcius three Saturnian quotations survive, which 
may be dated at latest as of the second century d.c. It is 
uncertain whether they have any connexion with Marcius 
votes. 

See Mortl FPL 63. A. L. P. 


marcius (2), Angus, traditionally the fourth king of 
Rome (642-^17 B.C.), is probably an historical figure and 
not an annalistic reduplication of the portrait of Nurna. 
To surmise, from the connexion of Marcius' name with 
Mars, that he was a god, or that his acts are mere duplica- 
tions of achievements by members of the gens Marcia, 
is quite gratuitous. He did not build the Aqua Marcia 
(cf MARCIUS 5) or capture and colonize Ostia (q.v.), but 
indubitably he seized from the Etruscans a territory near 
the salt-pits at the Tiber mouth, he enlarged Rome, and 
he built the Pons Sublicius. 

J, CsTCopino. VitgUe it i« oririncf d Osiu (1919). 18 ff.; H. Lart, 
vii. 377 tf- 


M Anrnis as RUTILIUS, Gaius, four times consul 
fi»t Plebem dictator (356 B.c.?) «d «nsor 
£51). H» repuUe of an Etruscan invasion m 356. for 


which despite patrician opposition Marcius was granted 
a triumph, led to the foundation of the first Roman 
settlement at Ostia. By a natural confusion this settle- 
ment was subsequently attributed to King Ancus 
Marcius (q.v. 2). P. T. 

MARCIUS (4) PHILIPPUS* Quintus, praetor in 
Sicily in 188 B.c., as consul in 186 suppressed the 
Bacchanalian 'conspiracy’ and suffered defeat in Liguria 
in the saltus Marcius. In 1 83 he was envoy in the Pelo- 
ponnese, checking the Achaean League. He influenced 
the preliminaries of the Third Macedonian War, per- 
suading Perseus in 171 to accept a truce which allowed 
Rome more time for preparations. Consul in 169, he 
penetrated into Pieria, clearing the way for Aemilius 
Paullus’ Pydna campaign. He was censor with Paullus 
in 164-163. 

Livy bki. 39-40, 42-4; Polyb. bkt. 24, 27-8. T. Frank, CPhil . 
1910, 358; De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 1, pp. 274, 300, 419, 56^, 613; 

F. W, Walbank, ‘A Note on the Embassy of Q. Marcius PhiUppus’, 
JRS, 1941. A. H. McD. 

MARCIUS (5) REX* Quintus, praetor in 144 b.c., 
built a famous aqueduct (Aqua Marcia). His imperium 
was prolonged after a dispute in order that he might 
complete it. 

MARCIUS (6) PHILIPPUS, Lucius (cos. gt n.c.), was 
perhaps grandson of (4) above and father of (8), Augustus* 
stepfather. An influential politician, he succeeded in 
living at Rome, unmolested by either side, through the 
struggles of the Marian and Sullan period. He began as 
a democrat, proposing a land-law in 104 B.c. as tribune 
(asserting that there were not 2,000 men of property in 
the State). In 100 he followed Marius in turning against 
Satuminus and the extremists ; in his consulship (91) his 
opposition perhaps turned the scale against Drusm’ 
reforms, which he declared invalid. He was censor in 
86, when he defended the young Pompey. After Sulla’s 
death he resisted Lepidus' attempted revolution in 78, 
and advocated sending Pompey to check Sertorius in 
Spain, 'non pro consule sed pro consulibus*. M. H. 

MARCIUS (7) REX* Quintus, was consul (68 B.c.) 
w'ith L. Caecilius Metellus. As his colleague died soon, 
and the suffect also, he was consul alone. After super- 
seding his brother-in-law Lucullus in Cilicia and meeting 
King Philip II of Syria at Antioch (67), he was himself 
replaced by Pompey (66). He patrolled Etruria against 
the Catilinarian conspirators (63). 

F. MUnzer, PW xiv. 1583 ; G. Downey, CPkU. 1937 » * 44 « A M. 

MARCIUS (8) PHILIPPUS* Lucius, son of the censor 
of 86 B.c., was praetor (62), governor of Syria (6x-6o), 
and consul (56). He married Atia, Caesar’s niece and C. 
Octavius’ widow, and thus became stepfather of Octavian. 
He took no prominent part in the Civil Wars and went 
as an emissary of the Senate to Antony (43). The 
pofticus Philippi probably was built by his son (tribune 
in 49 and cos. suff. in 38). 

F, MOnzer, PW xiv. 1568. A. M, 

MARCIUS, see also coriolanus, turbo. 

MARCOMAN(N)I (Stat. Silv. 3* i7o scans 
Marcom^i), a West-German (Suebic) tribe, the name 
meaning inhabitants of a border country, are first men- 
tioned by Caesar. Stirred up by the Cimbri and Tcu- 
tones, the Marcomanni left Saxony and Thuringia (e. 
100 B.c.) and settled down on the upper and middle Main ; 
they joined Ariovistus’ expedition against Gaul. Attacked 
by the elder Drusus (9 B.c.), they emigrated to Bohemia 
(c. 8 B.C.). There Maroboduus (q.v.) established a power- 
ful kingdom, which Augustus considered a danger and 
wanted to destroy, but was hindered by the Pannonian- 
Illyrian revolt. Weakened by a war against Arminiua* 
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Maroboduus was expelled by Catualda (a.d. 19), who in 
turn was overthrown by Vibilius (20), the following kings 
being more or less dependent on Rome. After wars under 
Domitian and Nerva peace prevailed till the great 
Marcomannic wars (166-72 ; 177-80) under M. Aurelius. 
The Marcomanni must have played their part in the 
subsequent wars on the middle Danube, though they are 
not very frequently mentioned. After 500 they left 
Bohemia and occupied Bavaria. 

Franke, PW, s.v.; J. Klose, Roms KlienteU und Randstaaten am 
Rhein und an der Donau (1934); R. Heuberger, Klio 24 (1931), 89 ff.; 
L. Sclimidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stdmme bis stum Ausgang der 
Volkerwanderung. Die Weslgermanen* (i93^)< F- A. W. S- 

MARDONIUS, Persian general, nephew of Darius, 
whose daughter he married c. 493 B.C., probably co-oper- 
ated in crushing the Ionian revolt. He successfully com- 
manded an expedition to Thasos, Thrace, and Macedon 
(492), notwithstanding heavy losses in Thrace and in 
a storm off Mt. Athos. Though he was not the chief and 
the evil counsellor of Xerxes (as Aeschylus and Herodotus 
assert), he was probably the author of the plan of cam- 
paign in 480-479. His outstanding ability is revealed in 
the co-ordinated land end naval operations in 480. As 
commander of the forces kept in Greece after Salamis, 
Mardonius made two vain attempts to detach Athens 
from the Greek alliance by offers of peace. In 479 he was 
forced to withdraw from Attica by the Greek land forces 
and was routed by them at Plataea, where he fell fighting 

(479). 

G. B, Grundy, Great Persian War (igoj), 148 ff. ; K. J. Bcloch, 
Griech. Gesch. ii“. 2, 83 ff.; E. Obst, PW^ s.v. 'Mardonios*. P. T. 

MARINUS (c. A.D. T30), anatomist, often mentioned by 
Galen, perhaps lived in Alexandria, Works: (i) 'Ava^ 
TOfiiKai €yx€ipT^< 7 €is (2) an Anatomy in 20 books; 
(3) a book on the roots of the nerves ; (4) an Anatomy of 
the muscles; (5) a commentary on aphorisms. 

PIFxiv. 1796. W. D. R. 

MARIUS (i), Gaius (157-86 B.C.), was bom near 
Arpinum; as a country-side Italian he could scarcely 
hope for a rapid rise to office. He served with credit in 
the Numantinc War. As tribune in 119 he opposed a 
popular proposal for cheap com, but persisted, in spite 
of Optimate opposition, in a plan for improving election 
procedure; he thus showed political impartiality. He 
married Julia (daughter of the consul of 91, Sextus Caesar, 
and the aunt of Julius Caesar). After his praetorship 
(115) as propraetor (114) he pacified Further Spain. In 
109 he went to Africa as legate of Metellus. Aided by the 
Equites, many of whom had commercial interests in 
Africa, he won the consulship (107) and ousted Metellus, 
who had been his patron, from the command against 
Jugurtha, which was transferred to him by the inter- 
ference of the People against the wishes of the Senate — a 
dangerous precedent. Marius broke with tradition when 
he raised volunteers for his African campaign from the 
capite censi, who previously were unqualified for legionary 
service. The war against Jugurtha (q.v.) was ended by 
Marius (107-105) with his greatly increased forces and 
with some luck (as at Cirta, where the weather robbed 
Jugurtha and Bocchus of almost certain victory). The 
reputation which Marius thus gained made him the 
indispensable leader against the Teutones and Cimbri 
who were now threatening northern Italy. Though a 
novus homo Marius was elected consul year after year 
(104-101); he trained his army and finally defeated the 
Teutones at Aquae Sextiae (102) and with Catulus (q.v. 
2) the Cimbri on the Campi Raudii near Vercellae (101). 
These victories were largely due to the army reforms 
which Marius had introduced : these included, besides the 
new basis of recruitment, the arming of all ranks alike, 
the abolition of the old three lines (hastati, principes, and 
triarii), the supersession of the maniple by the cohort. 


an improved pilum, and, as a result of the work of Rutilius 
(q.v.) Rufus, greater individual training in arms drill. 

2. In the years of his repeated consulships there was a 
working agreement between Marius and the extremist 
democrats. The colonial laws of Satuminus (q.v. 1) in 
103 and 100, giving land to Marius* veterans, were 
obviously necessary despite the Optimate opposition. 
Lacking political aptitude and needing land for his 
troops and a fresh military command for himself, Marius 
allied himself with Satuminus and Glaucia and entered 
on his sixth consulship (100) ; but when these extremists 
insisted on pressing their programme too far, Marius, 
with the Equites, abandoned them. With the death of 
his former allies Marius lost his popularity with the 
people and his influence with the Senate. He left Rome 
to travel in Asia, preparing himself for the command 
against Mithridates. Later he returned and served in 
the Social War, when he defeated the Marsi (90). 

3. Meanwhile the alliance between the Optimates and 
Equites, established in 100, had broken up in the later 
nineties. The claims of Marius to command in the war 
against Mithridates were supported by the democrats 
against those of Sulla, whose exploits in the Social War 
had outshone those of Marius. In 88 Sulla’s appoint- 
ment to the Eastern command was challenged in Marius* 
interest by Sulpicius. When Sulla, refusing defeat, 
marched on Rome, Marius fled after many adventures to 
Africa. After Sulla’s departure for the East, Marius 
landed in Etruria, collected a force, and marched on 
Rome to join hands with Cinna (87). Together they 
forced the capitulation of the consul Octavius (q.v. 3) and 
occupied the capital, where Marius massacred all his 
enemies in a reign of terror. Marius appointed himself 
to his seventh consulship (86), but died a few days later 
(13 Jan.). His ashes were later scattered in the .Anio by 
Sulla. 

4» Thus the mutual jealousy of Marius and Sulla, 
combined with the bitterness of party feeling, led to the 
first great Civil War at Rome. Marius* career, therefore, 
though he does not seem to have had any special policy, 
is significant of the extent to which purely personal 
questions came to dominate Roman politics; he is the 
precursor of the great principes ^ Pompey, Crassus, and 
Caesar, whose rivalries caused the downfall of the Re- 
public. And the military changes associated with Marius, 
who saved his country from the Northern peril and 
created a semi-professional army w’hich looked to its 
commander as well as to the State to protect its interests, 
were themselves of vital importance in determining the 
course of the Revolution. See also jugubtiia; armies, 
ROMAN ; WAR, ART OF, ROMAN. 

Greenidf^c and Clay, Sources', A. Paascrini, Athenaeum 1939 (for 
inscriptiona relating to Manus); H- Last, CAN ix, ch. 3; A. 
Passenni, *Caio Mario come noma politico', Athenaeum 1934; 
F. W. Robinson, Marius, Satuminus und Glaucia (Bonn, 1912); 

Accame, Riv. Fil. 1936, on Manus’ first conaulahip; W, Schur, 
/v/jo, 1938, on his sixth consulship. Germanic invasions: C. Jullian, 
Histoire de la Gaule iii* (1920); M. Clerc, La Baiaillt d' Aix (1906); 
S. Accamc, Riv. FU. 1935 on Vcrceliac. M. H. 

MARIUS (2), Gatus, adopted son of the great Marius 
(i), was chosen consul in 82 B.c. at the age of 27, with 
Cn. Carbo. He was defeated at Sacriportua, on the 
borders of Latium, by Sulla (who had returned to Italy 
in 83). H^ withdrew into the fortress of Praeneste, 
where Ofella besieged him, and whence he sent orders 
to L. Bmtus, at Rome, for the massacre of Sulla's sup- 
porters in the Senate. Sulla’s victory at the Colline Gate, 
following the failure of various efforts to relieve Prac- 
ncste, drove him to suicide. M. H. 

MARIUS (3) GRATIDIANUS) praetor 86 b.c. (?), 
won fame by anticipating a decision taken by his col- 
leagues and devising an *ars probandi denarios’, to 
separate out the good from the bad money. He received 
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something like divine honours from the common people, 
but was brutally murdered by Catiline in the Sullan terror. 

His 'ars' probably consisted in affixing to the denarius 
certain amall stamps that would reveal any underlying 
base metal. After such a scrutiny (spectatio) bags of 
money would be labelled with one of those tesserae 
nummulariae that still survive. H. M. 


MARON, a legendary priest of Apollo, son of Euanthes, 
of Ismarus in Thrace, who gave Odysseus the wine with 
which he made Polyphemus drunk {see Cyclopes), along 
with other presents, for sparing him and his family (Od. 
9. 197 ff.). Later writers connect him with Dionysus, 
e.g. Euanthes is Dionysus’ son (schol. Od. ibid.). 

H. J. R. 


M^rUS (4), Sextus, was a very wealthy owner of 
mines in Spain. He was accused unsuccessfully in a.d. 
25 » but in 33 he was charged with incest and thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. His mines were confiscated. 

MARIUS (5) MAXIMUS, a biographer of the em- 
perora from Ncrva to Elagabalus inclusive, a *continuator’ 
and imitator of Suetonius. He was a main source of the 
*Historia Augusta*, but receives a very bad character — 
homo omnium uerbosissimus qui et mythistoricis se 
uoluminibus implicauit’ — from Vopiscus. His work was 
arranged, on the model of Suetonius, by subjects and 
not by dates; it seems to have drawn largely on the acta 
urbis and certainly included quotations from documents. 
Pretenders were handled under the reigns of the em- 
perors against whom they rose. 

What adds interest to the work is the very high 
probability that he was himself a man of affairs — the 
Marius Maximus who went through a long career of 
military and senatorial posts, governed Syria, Africa, and 
Asia, and was praefectus urbi in A.D. 217 (Dessau, ILS 
^ 93. *5 f*)' He must have died soon afterwards. It is 
strange that such an experience left him so uncritical. 

Miltjicr, PW, •.V. H. M. 

MARMOR PARIUM, an inscribed marble stele, 
originally about 6 ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 
5 to 6 in. thick, set up at Paros. Two fragments survive, 
one of which, brought from Smyrna to London in 1627, 
is now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(save the upper part, which perished during the Civil 
War), while the other, discovered at Paros in 1897, is 
now in the Museum there. The compiler of the inscrip- 
tion, >vho8e name is lost, claims to have ‘written up the 
dates from the beginning, derived from all kinds of 
records and general histories, starting from Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens, down to the archonship of Astyanax 
(?) at Paros and Diognetus at Athens’, i.e. 264/3 B.c. 
The text is written continuously, but comprises a number 
of items (80 on the first fragment, 27 on the second), 
each containing one or more events, dated by the number 
of years separating it from 264/3 by the name of 
the Athenian king or archon then in office; the first 
fragment covers the period from 1581/80 to 355/4; 
the second that from 336 5 to 299/8. The events com- 
memorated form a curious medley, drawn chiefly from 
political, military, religious, and literary history. 

The bc«t editions are thoae by F. Jacoby, Das Marmot Parium 
(1004), and FGtH ii, no. 239; and by F. Hiller von Gaertrinpen, 
IG la (s), 444; Cf. Jacoby, Hh. Mus. lix. 63 tf.; K. Laqueur, PW 
xiv, 1885 ff. M. N. T. 

MARO» cognomen of Virgil (P. Vergilius Maro). 

MAROBODUUS. a prince of the Marcomanni, per- 
suaded his tribe to migrate from southern Germany to 
Bohemia (soon after 9 b.c.), where he built up a kingdom 
and extended his power over the Germans of Saxony and 
Silesia. * His army was large and well trained. Confront- 
ing Roman armies of invasion from the west and from 
the south in a.d. 6, he was saved from destruction by the 
outbreak of a rebellion in Illyricum. He rcfu.sed to help 
Armmius three years later. In a.d. 19, however, as the 
result of troubles fomented by the Romans, Maroboduus 
was expelled from his kingdom, sought refuge on Roman 
territory, and was interned at Ravenna, where he lived 
on for nineteen years. 


MARPESSA, see IDAS. 

MARRIAGE, LAW OF. I. Greek 

1. Greek marriage was monogamous ; indeed, mono- 
gamy was believed to be a distinguishing feature 
of Greek as opposed to barbarian usage (Eur. Andr» 
172 ff.). The oldest form of contracting marriage was 
the purchase of the bride by the future husband from 
her father or guardian (KvpLos ) ; her consent was not 
necessary, for she was the object of the sale. On 
this occasion the bridegroom gave to the father a con- 
sideration (eSva), which, after having been originally a 
real purchase-price, became later a fictitious one, since 
the father delivered it to the wife, or the husband gave it 
directly to her without intervention of the father. In 
classical Attic law the conclusion of a marriage was 
preceded by an informal agreement between the same 
persons as had been parties to the ancient marriage by 
purchase (eyyuTyaty). Its legal nature is very problema- 
tical, for it is not certain whether engyesis was a betrothal 
only or a definitive marriage-contract. At any rate 
engyesis as a preliminary act to a future marriage, for the 
validity of which no further ceremony or legal form was 
required, was followed (immediately or some time after) 
by the conveyance of the bride to the house of the 
husband (t/cSoo-ty), an act similar to the Roman in domum 
deductio (see below). Engyesis might include stipulations 
(also informal) about the dowry (Trpotf), which came into 
use by the fifth century B.c. But dowry was not necessary 
for the validity of a marriage, nor was there a legal duty 
on the wife’s father or guardian to provide one. 

2. Greek marriage being, like the Roman, a mere 
matter of fact, could easily be dissolved by divorce. 
Divorce at first was possible on the initiative of the 
husband only, who could expel his wife from the house ; 
under the later law, the wife also was free to break off 
the marriage. 

3. A peculiarity of Greek law was the right of the 
husband to dispose in his will of the future marriage of 
his wife, obliging her to marry a certain man in case of 
her widowhood. 

II. Roman 

4* According to the celebrated and more ethical than 
legal definition given by the jurist Modestinus {Dig. 23. 
2. i) Roman marriage was considered in the classic^ 
epoch as ’coniunctio maris et feminae, consortium omnis 
uitae, diuini et human! iuris communicatio’. Its main 
element was the living together of man and woman with 
intention of being husband and wife, of procreating 
children, and of forming a lasting union of life. This 
affectio maritalis is not a momentary consensus but a 
continuous state of mind, of which Justinian still says 
{Nov. 117. 3): ‘ex solo affectu potest consistere matri- 
monium.' Roman marriage was strictly monogamous. 
Requirements of a valid marriage {iustae nuptiae^ iustum 
matrimonium; legitimum matrimonium in Justinian’s 
language) — the only one which created the father’s 
patria potestas over his children {see patria potestas) — 
were the iur conubiif the capacity of civil marriage, uxoris 
iure ducendae facultas. In early times the Roman citizens 
only had this right; later it was granted to Latins and 
peregrini by general or personal concession. A lex^ called 
Canuleia (445 B.c.), allowed marriage between patricians 
and plebeians, formerly prohibited. Other reasons of 
exclusion from comdnum were of a relative character, 
such as near relationship (natural or adoptive), afl^ty 



Bnd moral or political considerations, and, finally 
(cf. Gai, I, 59-63), difference of social rank, religious 
natural capacity (limit of age: 14 years for males, 12 for 
girls). The marriage of soldiers seems to have been 
prohibited till the third century a.d. Special prohibitions 
were introduced in the Principate: the Lex Jttlia de 
maritandis ordinibus prohibited persons of senatorial 
rank from marrying libertime and actresses; but it 
admitted the marriage of freeborn with freed persons; 
an imperial constitution forbade marriage between a 
tutor and his pupilla, Augustus’ legislation with its 
various prohibitions was the point of departure for a 
rapid development of the concubinate (eonculnnatus), a 
union of man and woman, similar to matrimony, but 
without affectio maritalis and honor matrimonii. The 
concubinate was tolerated by the earlier emperors; its 
legal recognition followed later, owing to the legislation 
of Christian emperors, especially of Justinian. 

5 - In the early law there was a clear distinction between 
a marriage accompanied by in manum conventio and that 
without manus (q.v.). Special legal forms were not 
required for the conclusion of marriage ; the ceremonies 
and feasts on this occasion had no legal character; its 
validity depended only on life in common based on the 
affectio maritalis. Hence a deductio in domum mariti was 
a requisite part of the marriage ceremony. Externally 
matrimony was manifested by the participation of one 
consort in the rank and social dignity of the other {honor 
matrimonii). 

6. Marriage was usually, but not necessarily, preceded 
by a betrothal, sponsalia. In the early law this reciprocal 
promise of marriage was made on behalf of the future 
consorts by their fathers in the solemn form of a sponsio 
(hence the nomenclature sponsalia ^ sponsus^ sponsa) ; later it 
became informal and was not binding, and even a stipulatio 
poenae in case of breach was without effect. In course 
of time some legal effects of secondary importance, 
similar to those of marriage, were ascribed to the spon- 
salia. In the fourth century a.d. an institution of Oriental 
origin, the arrha sponsalicia^ or earnest money in guarantee 
of the fulfilment of the promise of marriage, came into 
use. The betrothal could be broken off by mutual consent 
or even by simple declaration of one party {repudium). 

7. The constitution of a dowry, dos, was known already 
in early times. It made no difference to the dowry 
whether a marriage was with manus or without, because 
the woman, when alieni iuris — and this was the rule — 
had no property of her own which could pass to the 
husband in consequence of the manus. Therefore the 
woman brought into her husband’s household a dos, 
the purpose of which was ad ferenda onera matrimonii. 
The dos became originally — according to the prevalent 
doctrine — ^the property of the husband ; but its purpose 
gave rise to considerable limitations on his power of 
disposal. On the dissolution of a marriage the dos had 
normally to be returned to the woman and could be 
reclaimed by her by means of an actio rei uxoriae. The 
ownership of the husband over the dos became more 
and more of a fiction, being reduced fi nall y to a mere 
usufruct. 

8 . It was at Rome a moral duty, especially for the 
father, to endow a daughter with a dowry, for it was 
considered dishonourable to a mulier to enter into a 
marriage indotata, Justinian changed this moral obliga- 
tion into a legal one. The dos could be constituted either 
by the actual delivery to the husband of the property of 
which it consisted (dotis datio) or by a promise. The 
earlier form of promise was dotis dictio, a unilateral 
declaration made in solemn words by the woman herself, 
her father, or her debtor, the later a simple stipulatio (dotis 
promtssio). After A.D. 428 no special form was required 
and qualiacumque verba sufficed. Particular agreements 
were admitted concerning the return of the dos in case 
of divorce or the husband’s decease during the marriage^ 


pacta dotalia; written documents for the same end» 
instrumenta dotalia, were a later creation. 

9« Apart from the will of the parties, a marriage was 
dissolved when one of them &ed or lost conuhium 
(through loss of libertas or riottiu); with their will it 
ceased to subsist when the affectio maritalis no longer 
existed in both or in one consort, because in default 
of this element there was no matrimony. The external 
sign of this state of things was the definitive inter* 
ruption of common life as man and wife. Divorce (divor* 
tium), therefore, did not require any formality ; a simple 
oral notification, or one per litteras or per nuntium, 
sufficed; a unilateral declaration for this purpose was 
called repudium, as in the case of sponsalia. But in the 
earlier period when an m manum conventio had intervened, 
a husband could not release his wife from manus except 
by an act contrary to that by which the marriage had 
been concluded : diffarreatio or remancipatio, 

10. The Roman law of marriage was thoroughly 
reformed in the Later Empire, and finally by Justinian 
under the influence of Christianity and the law and 
customs of the Oriental provinces. See also ADULTERY, 
MANUS (where the legal forms of Roman marriage are set 
forth). 

Greece: J. II. LinsiuB, Atttsches Recht ii. 2 (1912), 468 ff.; W. 
Erdmann, Ehe im alien Griechenland (1934); O. Schultheaa, PH', 
s.y. ; ¥. Bozza, 'll matrimonjo nel dir. attico’, Annales Seminarii 

gtur. Catania (1934); H. J. Wolff, 'Marriage Law and Family 
Organiaatinn in ancient Athena' (Traditio ii, 1944). A copious 
literature exists on the Jaw of marriage in Greco-Roman papyri, 
especially on the very controversial matter of iyypa^os and 

dypa<f>os, cl. F. Bozza, Aegyptus xiv (1934); W. Erdmann, Die Kh€ 
tm alien Griechenland (1934). 

Rome; P. Bonfante, Cono di dir. rom. i (1925); E. Levy, Hergang 
der r&mischen Ehetcheidung (1925); P. E. Corbett, The Roman Lav: 
of Marriage (1930); H> J- Wolff, ‘Zur Stellung der Frau im r6m. 
Dotalrecht' Sav. Zeitschr. liii (1933); W. Kunkel, a.v. 'Matri- 
momum', PIF xiv; A. Erhardt, a.v. 'Nuptiac', ibid, xvii; J. B. 
Thayer, On Gi/tt betivcen Husband and Hffe (1929); S. Solazzi, 
'Studi Bul divorzio’, Bull, Inst. Dir. Rom. xxxv (1925); M, Lauria, 
dote romana’, Atti Accad. Napoli Iviii (1938); E. Voherra, 
'Arrha aponsalicia', Riv. Jtal. Setente Giurid. volt, ii, iv, v (1927, 
1928, 1930); 'Ricerche intorno agli Bponsali', Bull. Inst. Dir. Ram, 
xi (1932); Acm. Hermann, Schliessung der Verlbbnisse im just. 
PecAte (1935); H. J. W'olff, 'Written and unwritten Marriagea in 
Helleniatic and Poat-claasical Roman Law* {Amer. Philol. Assoc., 
Philological Monographs ix, 1939). The newest monograph! are 
mentioned by S. Di Mano, Istiiuzioni di dir. rom. (1938). A. B. 

MARRIAGE, SACRED (Upos yapos), the sexual 
union of tw^o persons, both divine or one divine and the 
other human but in some way sacral. The supposed 
result would appear to be increase of fertility, animal or 
vegetable, or of prosperity in general. An interesting 
example is the union on the day of the Choes (see 
anthesteria) of Dionysus with the wife of the Basileus 
at Athens (cf. dionysus). Here one partner only is 
divine, there being no sufficient reason to suppose that 
an Attic queen was regarded at any date as other than 
human. No doubt, however, while the monarchy lasted 
both she and her husband had some priestly functions. 
Both partners arc divine at the Daedala (references under 
BOEOTiA, cults), viz. Zeus and Hera ; for a main feature 
of it was the bringing of a wife for 2 ^u 8 . She was 
represented by a wooden image and came on a carriage, 
like a Boeotian bride (cf. Plut, Quaest, Rom, 29), accom- 
panied by a brides woman (wii(f>€VTpia, Paus. 9. 3. 7), 

H. J. R. 

MARRIAGIb ceremonies* The marriage cere- 
monies of the Greeks and Romans were in most respects 
similar, the only important difference being in connexion 
wi^ betrothal (q.v.). There were, however, some minor 
points in which Greek usage varied. In Greece maniagea 
usually took place in the winter, preferably in the month 
Gamelion; on the morning of the wedding-day sacrifices 
were made to 2 ^u 8 and Hera, the tutelar gc^s of marriage ; 
before the ceremony bride and bridegroom bathed in the 
water of some sacred fountain, at Athens Callirrhoe 









Enneakrounos. Otherwise an account of a Roniiin 
wedding will in most ways hold for Greece. 

3* The proceedings b^an in the evening at the rising 
of the star Hesperus, when the bride was solemnly con- 
ducted from her father’s to her husband’s house (deductio). 
At Athens the bridegroom drove the bride home in a 
mule cart, but at Rome she was escorted by a torch- 
light procession of relatives and friends, among them the 
pronubae, matrons who had only been married once, 
who afterwards attended the bride in the nuptial chamber. 
Among the company were flute-players and singers, 
often a double choir of maidens and youths who chanted 
the marriage song ‘Hymen, O Hymenaee, Hymen*. The 
bride, who was often no more than fourteen to sixteen 
years old, laid aside her girl’s dress and dedicated her 
toys to Artemis or the household Lar shordy before the 
wedding-day. She was dressed in a long white robe 
with a woollen girdle fastened in a Hercules knot. Her 
veil was of a bright saffron colour, her hair-net and shoes 
were of the same auspicious hue, and her hair was 
dressed in the fashion of the Vestal Virgins so as to show 
three curls hanging down on each side of her face. When 
the bridegroom’s house was reached the bride anointed 
the door with oil and placed woollen fillets on the door- 
posts; and as she was carried over the threshold Ac 
onlookers cried ‘Talassio’, a word of unknown meaning 
but connected by the Romans wiA the rape of the Sabine 
women. 

3, In the strictest form of marriage, confarreatio, a 
number of symbolical acts followed the bride's entrance, 
performed in the presence of ten witnesses under the 
direction of the Flamen Dialis. The auspices were taken, 
and the couple, sitting on two chairs placed side by side 
and covered with one sheepskin, ate bread together and 
clasped hands in sign of union. The marriage contract 
was then read and sealed by the witnesses, and the 
marriage feast began. At its conclusion nuts, sweet- 
meats, and sesame cakes were showered among the 
guests, in token of the plenty which would attend the 
happy pair; and then to avert the evil eye the company 
sang Ae Fescennine Songs, a mixture of raillery and 
abuse. And so at last the bride was led to Ae nuptial 
couch, lectus genialis, placed in Ae atrium opposite to 
the entrance door. 

Catullus, Carmen 6 i ; W. Erdmsnn, Die Ehe im alien Grtechenland 
(iQ34). For other liicraturc see women F. A. W. 

MARRIAGE SONG, see epithalamium. 


place in Ae Campus Martius ; Ae off horse of the winning 
team was sacrificed and his head contended for by the 
inhabitants of Ae Sacra Via and Ae Suburra. On the 
19A was Ae Armilustrium, presumably Ae purification 
of the solAers* arms before putting them away for the 
winter. In this monA again the Salii performed their 
dances (‘arms ancilia mouent*, Ac ancilia being archaic 
shields shaped like Ac figure 8), Before commencmg a 
war the general shook Ae sacred spears of Mars in the 
Regia, saying ‘Mars uigila' ; it is most probable that these 
were Ac original embodiments of Ae god. His priest 
is Ac flamen Martialis (see flamines) and his sacred 
animals the wolf and woodpecker (see Wissowa, RK 
pp. 141 ff.. 555 ff.). It is therefore not remarkable that 
he is usually considered a war-god and was equated with 
Arcs (q.v.). But it has been pointed out (summary in 
Bailey, P, Ouidi Nasonis fastorum lib. tii, pp. 33 ff., cf. 
Frazer, Fasti of Ovid iii. i ff.) that he has agricultural 
functions also (Cato, Agr, 141, zff.; hymn of Arval 
Brethren, Henzen, Acta Arvalium, p. cciv), and that 
some at least of his feasts (sec above) can be interpreted 
as agricultural from Acir date and Ac ceremonial. 
Three explanations seem possible, (a) He was originally 
a war-god, and Ae ref ore called upon to guard the helds 
of his worshippers from enemies physical and spiritual. 
(6) He was originally a chAonian deity, hence a god of 
dcaA and hence of war (cf. ares), Aough originally 
connected wiA Ac fertility of Ae soil, (c) He was the 
high god, little differentiated as to function, of a people 
often engaged in war and having agriculture for their 
staple industry and food-supply. All of Aese have been 
maintained by various scholars. 

His mythology is almost entirely borrowed from Ares, 
the only exception being Ae comic tale of how he was 
deceived into marrying Anna Perenna (q.v. ; Ovid, ibid. 
675 ff.), probably a folk-tale applied (by Ovid ?) to deities 
treated after Ae Alexandrian manner. Under Augus^ 
he obtained an important new title, Ultor, in connexion 
with the recovery of the standards from the Parthians 
(Platner- Ashby, p. 329 f., q.v. for his oAer places of 
worship). H. J. R. 

MARSl inhabited mountains and strategic passes in 
central Italy near Ae Fucine Lake. Their chief town 
was Marruvium (Strabo 5. 241). They were probably 
SabcUi (q.v.), although their early latinization makes 
proof of this impossible. They were allied, ethnically 
and politically, wiA Mamicini, Vestini, and Paeli^, 
but from early times were friendly to Rome (cf. Appian, 


MARS (Mavort, Mamers, Etr. Maris ; reduplicated 
Mamar), next to Jupiter (q.v.) Ae chief Italian god. 
Mon As were named affer him at Rome (Martius, mod. 
Engl. March). Alba Longa. Falerii, Aricia, Tusculurn, 
Lavinium, and among the Hermci, Aequiculi, Paeli- 
gnians, and Sabines (Ovid, Fasti 3 -.89 -95.1 presumably 
from Verrius Flaccus). At Rome his festivals came in 
March and October, with Ac exception of the first 
Equirria (27 Feb.). They were the feriae Marti on 
I Mar, (old New Year's Day), second Equirria (14 Mar.), 
agmium MartiaUiij Mar.), Quinquatrus (19 Mar. ; after- 
wards extended to five days and supposed to be a fesUval 
of Minerva, q.v.), and Tubilu8trium(23 Mar.). All these 
may be reasonably explained, so far as their ntual is 
known, as preparations for Ac campaigning seMon, wjth 
performance of rites to benefit the horses (Equima), 
trumpeta (Tubilustrium), and oAer necessaries for the 
conduct of war. On i, 9, and 23 Mar. dso. the Salii, an 
Uicient priwthood belonging to Jupiter, Mars 
Quirinua (Servius on Aen. 8. 663). d^ced a ^ 

dance in armour of the faahion of the Bronze Age “nd 
tang their traditional hymn, addre^d '‘PP"*"yy “ “ 
theVxfs, not to these three only, 'na « 
further preparation for war. In 
October came on the ides A horse-race took 


BCiv. I. 46). In 340 B.c. Aey gave Roman troops 
passage through their territory and remained friendly 
in Ac Second Samnitc War (Livy 8. 6, 29; 9. 13 ; Diod. 
20. 44, 1 01. Records of Marsic hostility are suspect: 
K. J, Bcloch, Rdm. Gesch., 403 ; Livy 9. 41, 45;.io* 3 
probably coiffuses Marsi with Aequi). The Marsi were 
loyal against Hannibal (Livy 28. 45) but took the initia- 
tive in demanding Roman citizenship in Ae Social War 
(hence often called Marsic War: Veil. Pat. 2. 21). When 
this demand was granted, Ae separate nation of Marsi 
disappeared. Marsic magicians were famous for miracu- 
lous snake-bite cures ; Angitia, a local deity of healing, 
was appropriately worshipped in Acir territory (Verg. 
Aen. 7. 750 f-)- 

R. S. Conwiy, Italic Dialects (1897) i. 289* E. T. S. 

MARSUS^ see domitius (6), vibius (i). 

MARSYAS (i), a satyr or silenus, generally associated 
with Ae river of that name, a tributary of the Maeander, 
but also with other streams (Jessen in Roscher's Lexikon 
ii. 2439, q.v. for Ac legend and its representation in art). 
He was a musician and inventor of a form of music for 
flute or oboe, Ae fMJirp^ov avXrjfia, Pausanias 10. 30, 9, 
which passage also Aows that at Celaenae ha was Ae 
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subject of local myths and regarded as a guardian deity. 
He is ^erefore pretty certainly a Phrygian or at all events 
Asianic figure. In the Greek handling of his story, the 
origins of which are obscure, he is associated with Athena 
and Apollo (qq.v.) as follows. Athena, having invented 
the oboe (auAdr), threw it away because it distorted her 
face to play it. Marsyas picked it up and soon learned to 
play on it (Frag. Trag. Adesp. 381 Nauck; Melanippides 
and Telestes in Ath. 616 eff.; and later authors). He 
now challenged Apollo to a contest in music; Apollo, 
having defeated him, took advantage of an agreement 
that the winner should do as he liked with the loser and 
flayed him alive (Apollod. i. 24). The river sprang from 
his blood or the tears of his mourners. H. J. R. 

MARSYAS (2) of Pella, relative and afterwards admiral 
of Antigonus I, wrote on Alexander. See Alexander (3), 
Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

MARTIAL (Marcus Valerius Martialis), bom at 
Bilbilis in Spain c. a.d. 40(1. 61. 12), died c. 104. His 
cognomen records his birth on i Mar. (9. 52; 10. 24 and 
92. 10; 12. 60). H. Lucas {CQ xxxii. i, 1938) argues 
against taking this literally ; but references to other birth- 
days seem to mark actual anniversaries rather than 
adjacent kalends (e.g. 3. 6; ii. 65). Educated in Spain, 
he proceeded in 64 to Rome, where intimacy with his 
fellow Spaniards Seneca and Lucan was soon cut short by 
their fate in the Pisonian conspiracy. Celebrating at 
Rome his 57th birthday (10. 24. 4), he had spent 34 years 
there (10. 103. 7-10, i.e. in a poem probably of a.d. 98, 
but this depends on whether it belongs to the first or 
second edition of bk. 10). Before his SpectacuLa (80) we 
know little of his career. It was one mainly of poverty- 
stricken dependence on patrons not over-generous in 
return for complimentary verses. For a time he had 
to be content with a three-stair-high lodging in the 
sweltering city (i. 117. 7); acquisition of a small farm at 
Nomentum afforded a welcome relief. By degrees his 
social influence, but not his wealth, increased. He 
received an honorary military tribunate and, though he 
never married, the ius trium liberorum (q.v.) (3. 95. 5). 
Brought into contact with all classes from emperor and 
court downwards, he chronicled succinctly every sort and 
condition of men and women. With his chief literary 
contemporaries, except Statius, he had friendly relations. 
These included Frontinus, Juvenal, Silius Italicus, 
Quintilian, and the younger Pliny. His early works 
attracted notice, but his real fame rests on the amazing 
versatility which marks his epigrammatic depiction of 
life in the volumes issued from 86 (bks. i , 2) to 98 (bk. 1 1). 
Then, under Nerva, he recognized that indecency and 
flattery were no longer acceptable. The younger Pliny 
paid for his return to his never entirely forgotten home- 
land, and he settled on a rural property presented by a 
patroness Marcella. Three years later his final book was 
complete and in a letter which can be dated c. 104 Pliny 
regrets his recent death. 

2. Works, a.d. 80. Liber Spectaculorum commemo- 
rated the opening by Titus of the Flavian Amphitheatre 
(‘Colosseum*). Its 33 surviving pieces record contests in 
the arena without as yet full mastery of style. 

A.D. 84-5. (a) Xenia {novfhk. 13), mottoes for 'guest- 
gifts*, 127 pieces, all except three in elegiac couplets, and, 
with four exceptions, on eatables and drinkables — an 
extended list indicative of Roman dinners like the fuller 
menus in some of M.’s invitations (10. 48; ii. 52). (6) 
Apophnreta (now bk. 14), mottoes for ‘gifts to take home’, 
223, all, except two, couplets, originally perhaps paired 
to suit the purse of rich and poor alternately, and forming 
an instructive catalogue of presents. 

Of his twelve Epigrammaton libri most appeared at 
intervals of about a year from 86, when he issued a revised 
edition of bks. 1 and 2 together. Book 3 came out during 


a temporary retreat to Cisalpine Gaul. From bka. 10 
and X I he .made for Nerva an expurgated anthology. 
Book 12 occupied him for three years after he left Rome 
in 98. The division into books was his own (2. 93 1 5* 2 
and 15 ; 7. 17, etc.). Prose prefaces of literary significance 
are given to bks. i, 2, 8, 12, and a few lines of prose 
introduce the poem prefixed to bk. 9. 

3, Of his 1,561 poems the most by far, 1,235, 
elegiac metre, where Ovid’s influence unites with that of 
Catullus ; 238, hendecasyllabic ; 77, choliambic; a few are 
in iambics and hexameters. His three chief metres are 
frequently, though not exclusively, used satirically; but 
he can employ limping iambics for telling description or 
personal grief (3. 58, a farm; 10. 30, beach at Formiae; 
5. 37, lament for Erotion: cf. the beautiful one in 
elegiacs 5. 34); while hendecasyllables can be realistic, 
as in 4. 64 (a view), or semi -personal, 4. 55 (pride in 
Spain). M. regards as his Latin exemplars Catullus, 
Domitius Marsus, Pedo Albinovanus, and Gaetulicus 
(2. 77; 5. 5. 6). The last-named may be the FairvAiKos 
of the Greek Anthology, and recalls its influence, which 
Martial never mentions. But Greek epigrams contributed 
to his literary skill and some (e.g. those by Lucillius, 
q.v.) suggested subjects, though M.’s great repertory lay 
in the Roman world around and though his fame was 
largely won by the suspension of point or sting to the 
close of an epigram — a feature comparatively rare in 
Greek. 

4, Martial’s predominant interest centred in his fellow 
human beings : ‘hominem pagina nostra sapit’ (10. 4. 10). 
He denounces mythology as remote from life (4. 49) ; 
and in his pictures of Roman society, high and low, rich 
and poor, virtuous and vicious, he is a spectator writing 
with a sort of Spanish detachment. His mdticr was no 
deep system of thought, but extraordinarily keen observa- 
tion and sharply condensed expression. Much of his 
work is therefore that realism in a nutshell w'hich fits 
Coleridge’s definition of an epigram as ‘a dwarfish whole : 
its body brevity and wit its soul’. He often calls his 
poems nugae or loci, yet he maintains they are not mere 
flippancies. They reflect life as in a mirror (10. 4. 8). 
Conscious of contemporary fame (5. 15; 6. 60; 7. 88), 
he is sure that he will survive, and no century, medieval 
or modem, has failed to remember him. 

5, Where M. most repels is in his undisgiiised mime- 
like obscenity, parallel to the naked licence of the Floralia, 
and in that grotesque adulation of Domitian which 
tempts him into artificial conceits foreign, as a rule, to 
his genius. The method in his satiric epigrams is one of 
concealed pefti»nalities, using invented names (2. 23), 
'to iipare the sinner but denounce the sin’ (10. 33. 10). 
He thus regards his sportive attacks os harmless (‘ludimus 
innocui’, 7. 12), but recognizes that, to avoid insipidity, 
epigrams need a drop of gall (7. 25). His poems of 
friendship and of mourning over young lives cut short 
are a winning testimony to the warm affections of the 
most many-sided of all epigrammatists. Privations rather 
than any theoretical Stoicism taught him endurance as a 
health of soul. He has little sympathy for the theatrical 
exit from the world affected by some Stoics (i. 8. 5-6): 
‘contempt for life is easy in distress’ (11. 56. 15). This is 
one of the brave traits in him. Without profound philo- 
sophy, he yet had the roots of his writings in his manifold 
experience ot life and penetrating insight into humanity. 

See also epigram, i. 3 and ii, and literary CRITICISM 
IN ANTIQUITY, II. 5. 
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MARTIANUS GAPELLA or Felix Capella, of Car- 
thage, after a.d. 410 (Alaric's sack of Rome) and before 
the Vandal conquest of north Africa (429), wrote what 
Fulgcntius in 520 calls Liber de nuptiis Mercurii et Philo^ 
logiae, but which he may himself have called Disciplinae. 
It is a Satura of mixed prose and verse influenced by 
Varro’s Menippeae, in style largely based on Apuleius, 
and metrically so nearly correct that Dick, in his edition, 
favours a date a century earlier. The opening allegory 
covers the first two books. Mercury, desiring to marry, 
is introduced by Apollo to Philologia, who is raised to 
heaven while the Muses celebrate the marriage. The 
seven remaining books celebrate the seven bridesmaids. 
Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric (the later Trivium), 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music (the later 
Quadrivium) \ but in these the myth disappears, and a 
handbook based on Varro is epitomized. The work had 
an amazing vogue for eight centuries. It was revised by 
Felix (c. 535), mentioned by Gregory of Tours (d. 595), 
expounded by Scotus Erigcna (d. 875), commented on 
by Rcmi of Auxerre (900), translated into German by 
Notker (d. 1028). Not till the school of Chartres (Bernard 
of Chartres, William of Conches, and John of Salisbury) 
went back to the classical texts did the late Middle Ages 
get better pabulum than this dry mixture of fancy and 
pedantry (see encyclopaedic learning and scholar- 
ship, LATIN). Its style, perversely mannered in avoidance 
of plain expression, may be characterized by the 
author’s own words (bk. 3 ad init.) 'paginam uenustans 
multo illitam colore*. 

Manuscripts (mostly unexamined) are numerous: at 
one time no important monastic library lacked a copy. 

Editions; princepa, Vicenza 1499. E. Eyssenhardt, (Tcubner, 
1806). The edition by A. Dick (Teubner, 1925) is criticized by 
\\ cssmer G. C. R, 

MARULLUS. At his rhetorical academy the elder 
Seneca and Porcius Latro were fellow-students (Sen. 
Controv. i praef. 22). 

MARY THE JEWESS, see ALCHEMY, para. 4. 
MARYANDYNOl, serfs. 

MASCHALISMOS (/xacr^oAca/tt^S'), a practice adopted 
by man-slayers, literally to prevent the ghost from 
walking or otherwise manifesting itself. The hands and 
feet of the corpse were cut off and tied under the armpits 
(/xaorxaAai). See Aesch. Cho. 439; Soph. EL 445, with 
schol. there, which, however, is confused; Jebb’s note 
and appendix ad loc. quote the other authorities, all 
apparently going back to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
and analyse tliem usefully. H. J. R. 

MASINISSA (so Latin writers ; Polybius gives Mawa- 
vdaerns) (c. 240-149 D.C.), son of Gaia king of the eastern 
Numidian Massyles, was brought up at Carthage and 
served with the Carthaginians against the Romans in 
Spain from 212 until 206, when he was won over by the 
diplomacy and friendship of Scipio. Dynastic troubles 
following Gaia’s death forced Masinissa to flee from his 
kingdom, which was partially overrun by Syphax (q.v.). 
A^fter many adventures Masinissa joined the Romans 
when they landed in Africa (204), and fought in the 


night attack on the enemies* camps and at Campi Magni, 
after which he defeated Syphaz and reoccupied Cirta, 
where he met Sophonisba (q.v.) in 203. His cavalry 
played a decisive part in Scipio’s victory at Zama (202). 
Thereafter as Rome’s faithful ally Masinissa was com- 
plete master of all Numidia, while Carthage was by 
treaty unable to resist when he gradually advanced his 
frontiers at her expense, filching the Emporia on the 
Syrtis and finally (c. 155) Tusca near Campi Magni. To 
Carthaginian complaints Rome merely replied by sending 
out boundary commissions which decided in Masinissa’ s 
favour or left the question unsettled (e.g. in 193, 182, 
174, 172, 153). Finally, helped by a party within Car- 
thage, Masinissa goaded the Carthaginians to break their 
treaty with Rome by attacking him; he defeated them 
(150). When the Roman army arrived he was treated 
somewhat coldly by the Romans, who feared his ambitions 
(see PUNIC wars). He died soon afterwards (149), and his 
kingdom was divided between his sons. 

Of great physical strength even in extreme old age, 
Masinissa was a brave soldier, a skilful diplomatist, and 
a creative statesman. He not only extended his empire 
until it embarrassed Rome, but he revolutionized its 
economic and social life, making ’nomads into farmers 
and welding them into a State’ (Strabo 17. 833), and 
turning local dynasts into feudal barons owning large 
estates and loyal to the throne ; Punic art, language, and 
culture penetrated inner Numidia, urban life was en- 
couraged, and Masinissa, following the pattern of 
Hellenistic monarchy, became Numidia’s greatest king. 
He created a nation and by widening the basis of Punic 
civilization enabled it to survive to infiuence the Africa 
of the Roman Empire. H. H. S. 

MASSDLIA (MaaraaXia), modem Marseilles, a colony of 
the Phocaeans founded c. 600 d.c. on Ligurian territory. 
The site was recommended by the remarkable harbour 
Lacydon (Vieux-Port). In spite of warfare with its 
neighbours, Ligurian and Gallic, Massilia gradually 
became a centre for the diffusion of Hellenism, and 
founded colonies along the coast from Antipolis (Antibes) 
to Emporia (Ampurias). Victories were won over Cartha- 
ginian fleets (6th c. and c. 400 b.c.) ; in the fourth century 
Pytheas (q.v.) visited Britain, while Euthymenes explored 
the Guinea coast. A treasury at Delphi maintained con- 
tact with distant Hellas, while friendly connexions were 
established early with Rome, and Massiliot seamen 
played an important part in the Second Punic War. 
Subsequently Rome’s power overshadowed her ally’s, 
which was much harassed by Celtic pressure. In answer 
to its appeal Rome intervened in Gaul (123), but by 
establishing the Provincia weakened Massiliot commer- 
cial power still further ; and for its courage in standing 
a siege against Caesar (49) Massilia, while keeping the 
federate relation, lost almost all its territory. Under the 
Empire Massilia, though maintaining a reputation for 
Hellenism even to the fifth century, became barely 
distinguishable from an ordinary Roman municipality. 
Maximian, attempting to regain the purple, defended 
liimself behind the walls (rebuilt under Nero by the 
successful physician, Crinias) against Constantine (a.d. 
307). The town came under Visigothic control c. 476. 

M. Clerc, Massalia (1929). C. E. S, 

MASTARNAs a legendary hero of Etruria, was identified 
with Servius Tullius by the Emperor Claudius or his 
informant (Dessau, ILS 212; a.d. 48). According to an- 
other, purely Etruscan, version (attested by the famous 
wall-paintings from Vulci), Mastama came to power at 
Rome after rescuing his comrade Caeles Vibenna, and 
murdering a king Tarquinius. He must therefore be 
identified not with the Servius Tullius of the Roman 
tradUtion, but with the Servius Tullius of the Etruscan 
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version, or with Porsenna (q. v.)» or with both. In any case, 
although he may be a purely mythical figure, Mastama 
represents an Etruscan master of Rome. 

L. Pareti, Studi etrvschi (1931), 154 A. Momigliano, Claudius 
(1934). iiff..84ff. P.T. 

MATERNUS, see curiatius, firmicus. 

MATHEMATICS. The Greeks, acquiring their first 
mathematical ideas from Egypt, were the first to think 
of making mathematics a demonstrative science. Thales 
‘proved* certain elementary propositions in geometry and 
used the properties of similar triangles. Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans laid down definitions and first principles 
in geometry, studied numbers geometrically (figured 
numbers), established a theory of proportion and means 
(including the ‘harmonic’). Pythagoras himself dis- 
covered the dependence of the musical intervals on 
arithmetical ratios, gave a formula for finding squares 
which are the sum of two squares, and proved the 
corresponding property of the right-angled triangle 
(Eucl. I, 47). The Pythagoreans invented the method 
known as the ‘application of areas’ (equivalent to solving 
geometrically the general quadratic equation) and dis- 
covered the incommensurable (in the diagonal of a 
square); they found successive arithmetical approxima- 
tions to the value of V2. 

By the middle of the fifth century the Greeks had 
advanced beyond the Elements. Democritus wrote on 
Irrationals and touched on infinitesimals (volumes of 
cone and pyramid). Hippocrates of Chios reduced the 
duplication of the cube to the finding of two mean 
proportionals, and squared three sorts of ‘lunes’ ; Hippias 
discovered a higher curve which served for trisecting any 
angle and squaring the circle (rerpaywvl^ovaa, quadra- 
trix), ArchytasoiTsLitvitumifl, c. 40<>--365 B.c.), the friend 
of Plato, found the two mean proportionals by a con- 
struction in three dimensions, and wrote on mechanics. 
Theodorus of Cyrenc and Theaetetus investigated more 
surds, V3, V5, V17; Theaetetus classified further irra- 
tionals, discovered the octahedron and icosahedron, and 
wrote on all five regular solids. Plato was intensely 
interested in mathematics, especially definitions (e.g. of 
line, straight line, circle, ‘figure’) and methods, analysis, 
synthesis, and — ^with Leon — the Siopiafxds* (determina- 
tion of conditions and limits of possibility of solutions of 
problems). Meantime Leon and Theudius wrote books of 
elements. £^1^/0x1/1(408-355 B.c.) discovered the general 
theory of proportion set out in Euclid 5-6 and the 
'method of exhaustion’, the classical method of dealing 
with the area and content of curvilinear plane and solid 
figures respectively. Menaechmus^ a pupil of Eudoxus, 
discovered the conic sections, which later became the 
subject of Aristaeus* ‘Solid Loci’ and Euclid’s Conics. 
The geometry of the sphere {Sphaeric) now emerges in 
Autolycus (on the moving sphere) and Euclid’s Phaeno- 
mena. Euclid (fl. 300 B.c.) wrote the immortal Elements 
and works on higher geometry, ‘Porisms’, ‘Surface- 
Loci*, etc. ; he wrote too on Optics and the Elements of 
Music. Archimedes* use of the ‘method of exhaustion’ 
brings geometry to its highest point, in measurements 
of the circle, parabola, sphere and cylinder, conoids and 
spheroids, anticipating the integral calculus. Archimedes 
wrote the first scientific work on statics, solved difficult 
problems of finding centres of gravity, and invented the 
whole science of hydrostatics (On Floating Bodies i, 2); 
he also devised a system for expressing large numbers 
which substituted 100,000,000 as the base instead of 10. 
With Apollonius of Perga, the ‘great geometer’, author 
of the great treatise on Conics in eight books and other 
works the golden age of Greek geometry ends. His 
successors are mainly known for discovering special 
curves — Diodes (the cissoid), Nicomedes (the conchoid), 
Perseus (the ‘spiric’ curves). Trigonometry and spherical 


trigonometry are developed by Hipparehust Menelaus^ 
and Ptolemy^ the elementary theory of numbers by 
Nicomachus and Theon of Smyrna, applied mathematics 
(mechanical powers, pneumatics, engines of war) by 
Philon of Byzantium and Heron. Algebra, with the first 
approach to an algebraic notation, appears in Diophantus* 
Arithmetica, containing problems in semi-determinate 
analysis which inspired Fermat. There remain com- 
mentators, the greatest of whom is Pappus (3rd c. A.p.), 
to whose avvaywyrj we are indebted for precious descrip- 
tions of lost works in higher geometry and some remark- 
able things of his own (area cut off by a spiral on a 
sphere, a theorem later known as ‘Guldin’s theorem’, 
and ‘Pappus’ Problem’, which inspired Descartes). 

T. H. 

2 VIATIUS (i), Gnaeus, in Sulla’s time translated the 
Iliad into Latin hexameters. Gellius admired his learning. 
He introduced scazons into Latin light verse from the 
mimiambi of Herodas. 

Baehr. FPR 281 ; Morel, FPL 48. 

MATIUS(2), Gaius, Cicero’s learned friend and Caesar’s 
partisan, helped the former in his relations with the 
latter, especially in 49 and 48 B.c. He presided over the 
games which Octavian exhibited in honour of Caesar 
(44). Augustus’ friend, C. Matius, who published three 
books about gastronomy, was probably his son. 

A. M. 

MATRALIA, see matuta. 

MATRES, see dear matres. 

MATRIMONIUM, see marriage, law of. 

MATRIS of Thebes (3rd c. b.c. ?), rhetor, who wmte an 
' EyKiLyaov ^HpaKXeovs with Asianist characteristics. 

MATRON of Pitanc (late 4th c. b.c.), parodist, wrote 
a poem called Jcittvov ArriKOVf quoted by Athenaeus 
(4. 134-7), beginning Aetnvd ^ot cw'cttc, Movoa, ttoXv- 
rpoff>a Kol fLoXa iroXAd. 

P. Brandt, Corpusc. poes, ep. grate, ludibundae i. 53 '- 95 - 

MATRONALIA, see juno. 

MATUTA, IViATER, a Roman goddess of growth 
(Varro ap. August. De Civ. D. 4. 8; ‘[praefecerunt fru- 
mentis] maturescentibus dcam Matutam’). Lucretius 
(5. 656), followed by many modems, makes her a goddess 
of dawn, but this is hardly possible, since she is a figure 
ot cult, not poetry or myth, which the dawn seems never 
to be. For her temple in the Forum Boarium sec 
Platner-Ashby, p. 330 f. Her festival, the Matralia, 
II June, is included in the ‘calendar of Numa’. The 
ritual was conducted by women, apparently unhiirae 
(Tertullian, De Monog. 17), and they prayed only for 
their sisters’ children (Ovid, Fasti 6, 559; Plut. QuaesU 
Rom. 267 e, De frat. amor. 492 d, the ultimate source 
being probably Verrius Flaccus). This being both well 
attested and absurd, it seems probable that they prayed 
for pueri sororii^ i.e. adolescent children; Rose in CQ 
xxviii. is6f. R J. R. 

MAUREI'^ANIA, the land of the Moors, stretching 
from the Ampsaga to the Atlantic and embracing the 
western half of the Atlas range. Most of the country 
is high and rocky, supporting sheep and producing a 
little wine; com and olives grew on the coast, in the 
Mulucha valley, and on the plains of Volubilis (q.v.) and 
Sala. The chief exports were ebony, precious WCKxis, 
and purple dyes. 

There seems to have been communication with Spain 
from early days, binding Europe and Africa by piracy 
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and colonization. The bulk of the population belonged 
to the Moorish branch of the Berber race ; there was an 
admixture of negro blood in the south, and numerous 
Phoenician trading-stations were established on the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. 

By the second century d.c. the small Moorish tribes 
had formed kingdoms; their rulers, Bocchus and Bogud, 
played important parts in the Jugurthine and Civil Wars. 
Roman law and Greek art spread during the reign of 
Juba II. The murder in Rome of Ptolemy, his son and 
successor (a.d. 23-40), led to disturbances. Mauretania 
was pacified by Suetonius Paulinus (41-2) and Hosidius 
Geta. Before 44 Claudius constituted two Mauretanian 
provinces, ruled by procurators with capitals at Tingi 
and Caesarea (q.v. 3). Moorish cavalry served in the 
Roman armies, and the Moor Lusius Quietus won 
distinction under Trajan. But large tracts of country 
remained under Moorish chieftains; there were serious 
rebellions. Mauretania Tingitana was attached to the 
diocese of Spain by Diocletian. 

S. Weinstock, b.v.; L. ChatcUin, Inscriptions latines du 

Maroc (1^1) and Le Maroc des Romains (1944); Rogei, Index do 
topographie antique du Maroc^ PubUcat. du service des antundtis, 
faac. 4 (>938); S. Gacll, IJistoire ancienne de VAfrique du Nora^ eap. 
vol. viii (1920): J. Carcopino. Le Maroc antique (1940). See also 
VOLUBILIS. W. N. W. 

MAUSOLEUM) the Tomb of Mausolus (q.v.), satrap 
of Caria, built of white marble by his widow, Artemisia 
c. 353 D.c. at Halicarnassus, the architect being Pythius 
(q.v.). An earthquake caused its collapse before the 
liftcenth century. In 1857 the site was excavated by 
Sir C. Newton, who brought many pieces to the British 
Museum, including some fine friezes and the colossal 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, nearly intact. The 
monument was described by Pliny and was regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. Many 
restorations have been attempted (most recently by 
A, W. Law, JHS 1939, 92 fF.). All agree in showing a 
rectangular arrangement of the Ionic order, with thirty- 
six columns, standing on a high base and carrying a 
stepped pyramid surmounted by a four-horsed ^ariot 
{quadriga) ; the total height being about 1 34 feet. 

A. H. Smith, Catalopse of Sculpture in the British Museum ti 
(1900), 65 ; VV. R. l^thaby, Greek Buildings represented by Fragments 
in the British Museum (1908), 37. T. F. 

MAUSOLUS, satrap of Caria 37 ^ 16-253 D.c. in virtual 
indep>endence of Persian control. His early relations 
with the Great King were cordial and in 365 he co- 
operated with Autophradates in suppressing Ario- 
baizanes. Subsequently,, however, he embarked on an 
expansionist policy symbolized by the substitution of 
Halicarnassus for Mylasa as the seat of government, and 
in 362 he became involved in the Satraps' Revolt, though 
he diplomatically deserted the losing side at the right 
moment. Left in undisturbed possession of his satrapy, 
he resumed his advance at the expense of Lycia and 
Ionia. The conflict of his interests with those of Athens 
resulted in the Social War of 357, when Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Byzantium revolted on a promise of support 
from Mausolus. Athens* attempts at reasserting her 
control proved unsuccessful, and Rhodes and Cos be- 
came appendages to his kingdom. His marriage to his 
sister Artemisia, the fortress-like palace with its private 
harbour at Halicarnassus, his philhellenic patronage of 
literature and the arts, and the monumental tomb (see 
mausoleum) which he planned but did not live to com- 
plete, foreshadow the rule of the Ptolemies. 

W. Judeich, Klemasiatische Studien (1892), ch. 6. D. E. W. W, 

MAVORTIUS (perhaps not the consul of a.d. 527) 
wrote two Virgilian centos, /wficium JWw and De 
Eecletia (Baehr. PLM iv. 198 f., zuft-’, K. Schenkl, 
CSEL zvi, 1687). 


MAXENTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, son of 
Maximian (q.v.) and Eutropia, was passed over in a.d. 305 
and was living in retirement at Rome, when Constant! us 
died and Constantine was proclaimed. The Praetorian 
guard and the city of Rome, both bitter over lost privi- 
leges, raised him to the throne, and called in Maximian 
from his retirement in Lucania to assist him. Severua 
marched against Rome, but was driven to surrender 
after retreating to Ravenna, while Maximian went to 
Gaul and won over Constantine. Galerius, invading 
Italy, was likewise forced to retire, but Maximian, per- 
haps vexed at the unjust execution of Sevenis, tried to 
depose his son and, failing, fled to Constantine. Declared 
a public enemy at Camuntum (308), Maxentius yet 
maintained himself in Italy and soon recovered Africa 
when it revolted under Alexander (309-10). But trouble 
now arose with Constantine, who represented himself 
as a deliverer from tyranny, while Maxentius resented 
the execution of his father. Constantine invaded Italy 
with a small army of fine quality, won the north, and, 
pushing on to Rome, destroyed Maxentius at the battle 
of the Mulvian Bridge. Maxentius had failed to establish 
a dynasty, since his young son, Romulus, died in 310. 
Personally without ability or character, Maxentius only 
had signiflcance as the champion of the old privileges and 
the old faith of the capital. 

CAH zii. 344 ff. ; Parker, Roman Worlds 242 ff. H. M. 

MAXIMIAN (Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxi- 
MiANUS), a comrade of Diocletian, called by him in a.d. 
285 to assist him as his Caesar. Sent against the Bagaudae 
in Gaul, he soon dispersed their irregular bands and was 
promoted to be Augustus, early 286. Against Carausius, 
who revolted to escape punishment for neglect of his 
duties against the pirates, Maximian was less successful. 
A first expedition by sea failed and Carausius received 
peace and recognition (289). 

Maximian, charged with Italy and the West, was 
heavily engaged on the lower Rhine and in Raetia, 
against the Chaibones, in 289. Though acting in close 
accord w^ith Diocletian, he only met him once in three 
years, at Milan (winter of 289-90). 

Constantius, appointed Caesar of the West in 293, took 
charge of a new attack on Carausius. He took Boulogne, 
and, after the death of Carausius, recovered Britain from 
Ixis murderer Allectus in 296. Maximian came up in 
person to secure the Rhine frontier, and in 297 settled 
the Salian Franks in the 'insula Batauonim'. He then 
defeated the Quinquegentanei in Africa and visited Rome. 
He shared in the persecution of the Christians (303) and 
retired with Diocletian, i May 305, abdicating at Milan. 

Maximian returned from retirement in Lucania to 
support the rising of his son, Maxentius, 306. He forced 
Severus to surrender at Ravenna and then won over 
Constantine, giving him his daughter, Fausta, in marriage. 
In 307, after the failure of Galerius against Rome, 
Maximian tried in vain to depose his son and fled to 
Gaul. Required to abdicate again at Camuntum, 308, 
Maximian could not settle dowm to a life of honourable 
inactivity. He led a revolt against Constantine, but was 
captured at Massilia and died by his own hand (310). 
An able soldier, he lacked humanity and statesmanship. 

CAH xii. 327 ff., 345 ff.; Parker, Roman Worlds 225 ff., 237 ff. 

H. M. 

MAXIMINUS (i), Gaius Julius Verus (Roman em- 
peror A.D. 235-8), a Thracian peasant who had been 
promoted centurion by Septimius Severus because of his 
physical strength and powers of endurance, was the first 
Roman emperor who rose from the ranks. When saluted 
emperor at Mainz he was, like Macrinus, of equestrian 
rank but, unlike him, had held no civil appointments. 
A rough, uneducated man, he had no admnistrative 
talents, but as a soldier was fearless and untiring. After 
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quelling two mutinies he ravaged Germany and won a 
victory in a swamp in Wiirttemberg (235). After two 
years’ fighting on the Danube a rebellion in Africa, 
caused by the unscrupulousness of one of his procurators, 
led to the proclamation of Gordian I and his son (qq.v.) 
as emperors, and the Senate declared Maximinus a public 
enemy (238). He immediately invaded Italy, but his 
progress was arrested by the stout resistance of Aquileia. 
His troops became enfeebled and disheartened, till the 
soldiers of II Parthica sought an end of civil war by 
murdering Maximinus and his son {see gordian 1-3; 
BALBINUS). 

Ilerodian, bka. 7-8; S H.A. G. M. Bersanetti, fu Afoinmino 
il Trace (1940); Lf. Homo, Revue Historique 1919, ii. 209 ff. and iii. 

1 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 141-51; CAli xii, ch. a, § 3. 

H. M. D. P. 

AlAXIMINUS (2), Gaius Galerius Valerius, sur- 
named Daia (or Dasia), an uneducated lad, a kinsman of 
Galerius, was made Caesar of the East in A.D. 305. 
Entrusted with the government of Syria, Egypt, and the 
south of Asia Minor, Maximinus served Galerius faith- 
fully but, in 308, refused the offered title of ‘filius 
August! ’ and was ’compelled by his troops' to assume the 
rank of Augustus, already conferred on Licinius. When 
Galerius died in 310, Maximinus occupied Asia Minor 
up to the Hellespont, but made peace with Licinius, who 
contested the crossing to Europe. Maximinus now drew 
closer to Maxentius, to balance the alliance of Constan- 
tine and Licinius, but after the fall of Maxentius was 
unable to withstand Licinius’ attack ; he lost two battles 
and died, a fugitive, at Tarsus. He had tried in vain to 
win the hand of Valeria, widow of Galerius. 

Maximinus was a noted persecutor — in some ways the 
most interesting of them all. Not content with repression 
of the Christians, he tried to revive and reform the 
paganism of his subjects. He encouraged cities to 
petition against the Christians, and strove to improve the 
organization and raise the morale of the pagan priesthood. 

CAH xii. 34a S. ; Parker, Raman World, 239 if, 253 £f. H. M. 

MAXIMUS (i), Paullus Fabius {c. 46 b.c.-a.d. 14). an 
intimate friend of Augustus, was consul in 11 B.C., 
governor of Asia, and legatus Augusti in northern Spain 
(3-2 B.C.). He was an orator and advocate and a friend 
of Horace and Ovid. The story that he accompanied 
Augustus on a visit to Agrippa Postumus and committed 
suicide because his wife Marcia revealed the secret to 
Livia is improbable. 

OGI 458 (rescript to the koivov n^r 'Aalas)’, Horace, Carm. 4. 
1; Ovid, Pont. (e.g. 1. a; 3. 3); Seneca, Controv. 2. 4; Quintilian, 
Jnst. 6. 3. 52: Tac. Ann. i. 5. For coin-portrait aee M. Grant, From 
Jmperium to Auctoritoi (1946), 387. G. W. R. 

MAXIMUS (2), Sextus Quinctilius Valerius, bom in 
Alexandria Troaa, received the latus clavus from Nerva 
and served as legatus Augusti ad ordinandum statum 
ciuitatium liberarum in Achaea, probably not after a.d. 
108-9. An Epicurean, he was a friend of Pliny the 
Younger {Ep, 8. 24). 

M. N. Tod, in Aruitolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler (1939), 
333; £. Groag, Die rdm. Reichsheamten von Achaia (1939), cola. 
125 S. A. M. 

MAXIMUS (3) of Tyre (c. a.d. 125-85), sophist, the 
author of forty-one extant JtoAefetj (lectures), lived the 
life of an itinerant lecturer ; he is known to have lectured 
in Athens, and the extant lectures were delivered in 
Rome, apparently in the reign of Commodus (180-92). 
He was well read in Greek literature, but apparently not 
in Greek philosophy except in Plato, of whom he claimed 
to be a follower. His lectures show no philosophical 
originality, and are simply eloquent exhortations to virtue 
decked out with quotations, chiefly from Plato and 
Homer; he belongs to the same genus as the sophists, 
though his views have no affinity with theirs, being 
borrowed from Cynicism and Platonism. 

£d. H. Hobcin (1910); PW xiv. 2555. Vf. D. R. 


MAXIMUS (4) (probably 2nd c. A.D.), author of the 
extant astrological poem iJepi Karap^wv, part of which 
later passed under the name of Orpheus. Suidas calls 
the author an Epirote or Byzantine, but identifies him 
with Julian's teacher Maximus, who came from 
Ephesus ; this, however, seems improbable, as the poem 
is quite unphilosophical. 

Ed. A. Ludwich (1877); PW xiv. 2573. W. D. R. 

MAXIMUS, see also Valerius (17), viBius (4), victori- 

NUS. 

MHALS. The times and the names of meals in Greece 
varied^ at different periods. In Homeric times break- 
fast (dpLcrrov) was taken soon after sunrise, followed 
by a mid-day meal (ScIttvov), with a supper (Sopnov) 
in the early evening. At Athens these three meals were 
reduced to two, a light lunch (dpurroy) in the fore- 
noon and a dinner (SetTrvoi/) in the evening. The Hel- 
lenistic Greeks went back to three meals, a breakfast 
(aKpaTicruos), a lunch (dpLorrov), and a dinner (8ctTri/ov); 
and in this they were followed by the Romans of the 
Empire. 

The Roman began his day early, and broke his fast 
with a very light meal (ientaculum). This usually con- 
sisted of a piece of bread and some fruit. Next came a 
slightly more substantial lunch {prandiuin^ mcrefida), 
taken late in the forenoon, of fish, eggs, and vegetables, 
together with wine and water. This comparative frugality 
was atoned for at dinner {cena), which began normally in 
the late afternoon and was often continued well into the 
night. Dinner consisted of three parts; 

(1) Gustation the hors d’ceuvre, eggs, shell-fish, salad, 
washed down with muLsum, honeyed wine. 

(2) Fercula, prepared dishes; generally in three, five, 
or seven courses, the chief item coming in the middle. 
A typical menu would be this : a dish of lampreys, a huge 
turbot, a roast boar served whole, a roast peacock, a joint 
of roast veal. 

(3) Mensae seeundae, pastry and sweetmeats of all 
kinds, fresh and dried fruits, and wine. 

(See FOODSTUFFS.) F. A. W, 

MEALS 9 SACRED. To eat together is everywhere a 
sort of communion, varying in different cultures from a 
mere mark of friendliness to a close and binding con- 
nexion. If a god is present at the meal, it becomes sacred, 
and the human participants are his hosts or guests and 
80 in association with him. Hence every meal in an 
ancient household which kept up the old customs was 
sacred, for the household gods were present (cf. children, 
WORSHIP, household; 'sacrae adsistere mensae', Juvenal 
6. 365. O. 4, is to be present at a family meal). This is 
true also of the normal Olympian sacrifice, where the 
god and the sacrificers both partake of the victim, and 
equally of such rites as the lectistemium (q.v.), at which 
the god is a guest. It is most of all true of those rites 
in which the god himself is devoured (see dionysus). In 
the Hellenistic mystery-cults this idea seems to have been 
strongly developed, ritual feasts, at which apparently the 
bond between god and worshippers was renewed, being 
a regular feature of them. These also served to mark the 
tie uniting initiates of a common cult; see for examples 
Cumont, Rel. or.^, pp. 37, 65, 192, with p. 219, note 43; 
dining-rooms formed a regular part of Syrian temples, 
p. 256, note 52. It is therefore natural that such feasts 
were imagined as the portion of the blessed hereafter 
(ibid. pp. 57, 61, 202 f.; 309, note 51). More examples 
will be found by consulting Cumont’s index, s.w. 
'Banquet', ‘Festin*, *Repas’. Nock in Essays m the 
Trinity and the Incarnation (1928), 124 ff., Harv. TheoU 
Rev. xxix (1936), 77 ff.; su also birthday, bpulones, 
TUEOXENIA. H. J. R. 
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MEASURES. I. Measures of length, l. Measures of 
length were based primarily on parts of the human body. 
Homer is acquainted with the foot-standard, but the 
length of his foot is unknown. In historic Greece many 
standards are found. The Olympic, said to have been 
taken from the foot of Heracles, was of 320-5 mm. but 
may originally have been longer; it is surpassed by other 
standards, e.g. the Aeginetan of 333 mm., the Pergamene 
of 330 mm., while a Samian foot may have reached 350 
mm. The Aeginetan and Pergamene standards corre- 
spond with the pes Drusianus of Gaul and Germany in the 
first century d.c. (330 mm.) and seem to be derived from a 
people of bigger build than the Athenians, whose foot is 
only 295-7 mm. ; this is comparable with the Roman foot 
ot 296 mm. and the English of 301 mm. Subdivisions 
of the foot are taken from the fingers: thus 

2 finger-breadths, Sd/crvAoi = i icdvSuAoff, middle 

joint of finger 

4 M >» = I TraAaoTjj (Homeric 

8 wpou)f palm 

8 ,, t=: I or rjpuTTohiov, 

half-foot 

10 span of 

thumb and first 
finger 

12 = I oTTidaiiTj, span of all 

fingers 

16 = I TTodff, foot. 

2. Higher dimensions are taken from the arms ; thus 

18 hdicrvXoi ~ I TTir/yL-q, short cubit, elbow to start 

of fingers 

20 •! = I TTvytxiv, short cubit of Homer and 

Herodotus, elbow to end of 
knuckles of closed fist 

24 „ “1 -nrjxvs, normal cubit, elbow to tips 

of hngers. 

For longer distances : 

24 feet I Prjfia, pace 

6 feet I opyvLa, fathom, stretch of both arms 

100 feet « 1 TrX^Opov, breadth of the yurj?, acre. 
Beyond this Homer uses phrases such as the cast of a 
stone or quoit or spear. The later Greek unit, the ordStov, 
originally the distance covered in a single draught by 
the plough, contained 600 feet, no matter what the length 
of the foot might bC, and its exact length is therefore 
often doubtful. The TrapaadyyTj^ of 30 stadia was adopted 
from Persia. 

3. The Roman foot (/)«) of 296 mm. was generally 
divided into 12 inches, corresponding to the division 
of the libra into 1 2 unciae ; the names of the subdivisions 
are the same and arc given under weights. There was 
also a division into 1 6 digiti, similar to the Greek system 
and possibly derived from it. 

For higher distances : 

5 pedes = 1 pasms, pace 

125 paces = I stadium 

1,000 „ « I mile, about 95 yards less than the 

English mile. 

4. II. Measures of area. Measures of area in both 
Greece and Rome were based on the amount ploughed 
in a day by a yoke of oxen. The Greek unit is the 
irXddpav, measuring 100X100=* 10.000 feet. Another 
unit, the fi^Si/xvoff, found in Sicily and in Cyrenaica, 
represented the amount of land that could be sown by a 
medimnus of wheat. The Romans employed the actus 
quadratus, a square of 120 feet, two of which formed the 
htgerum of 28,800 square Roman feet « s/8ths of an acre. 
IVo iugera formed a heredium, 100 Heredia a centuria. 

5. III. Measures of capacity. Measures of rapacity 
fall into two divisions, dry and wet {pirpa perpa 
^pd), corresponding to the primary products, com 
and wine, of ancient agriculture. The lower units are 


common to both divisions, the higher denominations 
diverge. In Greece there are numerous local systems, 
but most are based on the gourd, Kva$o$ = 0-04 litre or 
approximately 0-07 of an English pint. Then 
I J kyathoi = i 

3 „ = 1 rjpLKOTvXi.ov 

6 ,, == I KOTvXri 

12 „ = I 

The systems now fall apart ; for dry measures : 

4 kotylai = I xoh'if , at Athens a day’s com ration 

for a man 

4 choinices — i -tpiuKrov 
8 I eicreuff or pohios 

6 modioi = i /zcSt/ivo?, which in Attica contained 
5 1 ‘84 litres, in Sparta 71-16 to 
77 -88 litres. 

For liquid measures the table continues: 

6 kotylai — 1 rjplxovs 

12 „ = I xov? 

12 choes = I p€TfyrjTi^£. 

The metretes is the measure of the large wine-amphora 
and contained 864 kyathoi = 38 -88 litres. 

6. The Roman system is similar to the Greek; the 
spoonful, cochlear or ligula (= 0-02 pint or 1-14 centi- 
litres), is the lowest unit. 

Then 4 cochlearia = i cyathus 

6 „ = I acetabulum 

IZ „ = I quartarius 

24 „ = I hetnina (= Gr. aotuAtj) 

48 „ = I sextarius. 

For dry measures the higher denominations are; 

8 sextarii *= i semodius, nearly an English gallon 
x6 „ =1 modius. 

For liquid measures: 

12 heminae = i congius 
8 congii = i amphora 

20 amphorae =■ i culleus^ tun of 120 gallons. 

The amphora, or quadrantal, by which the burden of 
ships was determined, was the volume of a cubic Roman 
foot, 25-79 litres. 

O. Viedebantt, 'Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altcrtuma' (Ahh. 
d. phiL-hist. Klas 50 der k. S&chs. Gesell. d, Wissensch. xxxiv, iii) 
(1Q17); P. Tannery, Dar.-Sag. s.v. *Menaura*; F. Hultach, Reliquiae 
Scriptorum Aletrologicorum (1882). F. N. P. 

MECHANICS, see physics, para. 3. 

MEDDIX tuticus or summits, assisted by a meddix minor, 
was the senior magistrate among the Oscan-speaking 
peoples. His authority dififered from that of the Romano- 
Latin praetura, to which some communities, notably 
Bantia, tended to assimilate the office, in being non- 
collegiate and yet lacking the absolute character of 
imperium (q.v.), though supreme in jurisdiction and 
administration. The relation of m. minor to m. tuticus 
recalls that of magister equitum to dictator (q.v.). 

A. Rosenberg, Stoat der alien Italiker (1913); J. Whstmough, 
The Foundations qf Roman Italy (3937). A. N. S.-W. 

MEDEA (MijSeia), 'the cunning one*, in mythology, 
daughter of Aeetes king of the Colchians and his wife 
Eidyia ('the knowing'), grand-daughter of Helios and 
niece of Circe (q.v.). She is universally said to have been 
a witch, but shows a certain tendency to pass into a 
goddess (d^avarou oroparos, Pindar, F^th, 4. ii, mean- 
ing the mouth of Medea; cf. Athenagoras, Leg. pro 
Christ. 14, a cormpt passage but sufficient to show that 
according to him she was worshipped somewhere). In 
the story of the Argonauts (a.v.) as we have it she plays 
a prominent part; when Aeetes sets Jason a seemingly 
impossible Medea, being in love with him, he^s 
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him to perform it by magic. In other words, she is that 
common figure of folk-tale, the Ogre’s Daughter (Stith 
Thompson, G530. 2). But the Argonauts have in many 
cases highly specialized characteristics, as wonderful 
sight (Lynceus), extraordinary speed (Euphemus), power 
of flight (the Boreadae) (Ap. Rhod. 1. 153, 182, 2x9); 
hence it is clear that there was another form of the story, 
whether older or not, in which they and not Medea 
helped Jason (cf. Grimm, Kinder- u. Hausmdrehen, no. 
246). Her love is elaborately motivated by Apoll. Rhod. 
3. 7 ff., but this would not be original, though it may 
belong to the earliest literary form of the story (cf. 
Pindar, Pyth. 4. 213 ff.). Having helped Jason, Medea 
escapes with him in all known variants, and is regularly 
pursued; either her brother Apsyrtus leads the pursuit 
and she contrives his murder (so Ap. Rhod. 4. 410 ff.), 
or he is a child whom she takes with her, kills, and 
scatters his limbs in the w'ay of Aeetes, thus delaying 
him (Cicero, Leg, Man. 22, and elsewhere). Returning to 
lolcus, she renewed the youth of Aeson, Jason’s father, 
by boiling him with virtuous herbs (fullest description in 
Ovid, Met, 7. 162 ff., but earliest reference in Nostoi, 
fr. 6 Allen). This done, she persuaded the daughters of 
Pelias to attempt the like on their own father, but was 
careful to give them inefficacious herbs, thus rendering 
them guilty, technically, of his death. This story is as 
old as the fifth century (Pind. Pyth. 4. 250 calls Medea 
Pelias* slayer, cf. Pherecydes in the schol. there, and 
both Sophocles and Euripides wrote on it, respectively 
in the ’pL^oTOfioi and the Peliades), but doubtfully part 
of the oldest form of the legend, since Hesiod (Theog. 
997 ff.), represents her and Jason as settled in lolcus 
and her child Medeus as bom there. 

Her connexion with Corinth seems due to the Corin- 
thian school of epic poets, who traded on the ambiguity 
of the name Ephyra (a town in Thesprotia where Jason 
and Medea lived, schol. Od. x. 259, or Corinth). For 
her dealings with Creon see s.v. (1); after the murder of 
him, his daughter, and her children, she took refuge with 
Aegeus (q.v.) in Athens. After her banishment from 
that city, a late stor}* (Hyginus, Fab. 27) represents her as 
bringing about the death of Perses, Aeetes’ brother and 
enemy, with the help of her son by Aegeus, Medus ; the 
country was thereafter called Media. 

See edso magic, para. 4. H. J. R. 

MEDIA, the mountainous country south-west of the 
Caspian Sea which was for a century the centre of the 
Median Empire. The Medes, an Indo-European people 
ethnologically and linguistically akin to the Persians, 
appear as a group of tribes, some nomadic, some settled 
in fortified villages, against whom the Assyrians waged 
war. They were possibly in the neighbourhood of L. 
Urmia as early as the second millennium B.c. 

Deioces, whom Herodotus (i. 96-100) accounts the 
founder of the Median Empire, appears in the Assyrian 
records only as a local chieftain. The real unifier of the 
Medes seems to have been Phraortes (Khshathrita, c. 
675-653 B.C.). His son Cyaxares (Uvakhshatra, 625-585 
B.C.) conquered neighbouring territories and, in alliance 
with Nabopolassar of Babylon, defeated the Assyrians; 
Nineveh fell in 612 B.c. His empire included most of 
Iran, the northern territory once subject to Urartu, and 
Cappadocia as far as the river Halys. Of its organization 
little is known. As^ages (Ishtumegu, 585-550 B.c.) 
extended his boundaries at the expense of Babylonia, but 
was defeated by his vassal Cyrus, and the Median Empire 
passed to the Persians. 

E. G. Klauber, Polituch-religidse Textt ata der SettgonidenMeit 
(*9»3); F* W. K6nig, Alteste Geschichte der Meder und Persett Alte 
Orient xxxiii 3/4 (1934); J> V. PriSck, Geschichu der Meder und 
Perter (1906-10); iee also PEBSlA. M. S. D. 

IVfEDICINA PLINII} an extant compilation made 
(probably a.d. 300--50) from Pliny’s account, in bks. 


20-32 of the Naturalis Historia, of the plants and animals 
used for medicinal purposes. Marcellus Empiricus 
describes it as being the work of a second Pliny. This 
work has to be distinguished from a work commonly but 
falsely ascribed to Plinius Valerianus, of which the first 
three books are a garbled version (6th or 7th c.) of the 
earlier work, while the last two books come from a 
different source. W. D. R. 

MEDICINE. I. Non-rational Elements. Historians 
of Greek Medicine rightly stress its scientific charac- 
ter. This goes far back, for there are traces of science 
in the medical practice of the Homeric poems and the 
very earliest scientific works are medical. Nevertheless 
throughout antiquity and in every part of the ancient 
world other and lower types of Medicine were prevalent. 
No cultural element is so transmissible as irrational 
beliefs and practices concerning disease. These are sus- 
ceptible neither of logical arrangement nor of true historic 
treatment, nor can their sources be entirely separated 
from each other. Such material can only be discussed 
under artificial headings based on mere convenience. 

(a) References to practices on a very low anthropo^ 
logi(^ level are scattered through the literature of 
classical antiquity. Sympathetic, contagious, and imita- 
tive magic, the influence of rulers, priests, and the dead 
upon disease, and the various elements with which folk- 
lore deals are all represented. They wxre long ago 
collected and analysed by Sir J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough, 

(b) Peculiar rites and beliefs are associated with the 
gathering of herbs in both early and late literature. 
There are collections of them attached to the Inquiry into 
Plants of Theophrastus and embedded in the Natural 
History of Pliny. Some of these customs are comparable 
to those in the Sanskrit Vedas. A fair case can be made 
for the existence of a stream of Indo-Germanic Medicine 
associated specially with herb remedies. Some of these 
practices persist among European peasants. («See botany, 
THEOPHRASTUS, PLINY THE ELDER.) 

(c) The Medicine of the New Testament is mainly 
that of possession by evil spirits. There is only a trace 
of demonism in the Old Testament and it is not pro- 
minent in classical writings until Christian times. Its 
presence often indicates Persian contacts. It is well 
illustrated in the writings of Philostratus. Its main 
source is probably Mesopotamian. {See possession.) 

{d) All deities, both Chthonic and Olympian, had 
healing powers. There was also, among the Greeks and 
later among the Romans, a tendency to the formation of 
cults ascribing such powers to deceased physicians. The 
most prominent of these cults was that of Asclepius. A 
whole family of supernatural healers became associated 
with him. His history has an extraordinarily dote 
parallel in Eg>’ptian civilization. {See ASCl.EPrus.) 

{e) Essential to Asclepian rites was ’Incubation’, the 
temple-sleep and its accompanying dream. This, how- 
ever, neither originated with nor was peculiar to the cult. 
Throughout antiquity advice concerning disease and 
preservation of health was drawn from dreams which 
w'ere held to be sometimes curative. The Oneirocritua 
of Artemidorus (2nd c. A.D.) is an exposition of tliis. 
(See INCUBATION.) 

(/) Dedication of votive models of affected parts, 
especially in Asclepian shrines, was a common practice. 
The model may bear a representation of the disease or an 
invocation to the deity or an indication of the remedy 
desired. Similar votives are found in all civilizations. 
Modem votives are often indistinguishable from ancient. 
{See VOTIVE offerings.) 

(g) Amulets and periapts, inscribed with prayers, 
invocations, charms, or signs of power, were suspended or 
tied to the person to ward off evil or effect cure. Specially 
common in the Western Empire was the ocular cachet^ 
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an inscribed clay tablet to be applied to the diseased eye. 
Identical practices still persist. (See amulet.) 

(h) Ma^cal incantations of syncretic origin were used 
against disease. Characteristic of these is the inclusion 
of foreign words of power, especially names of foreign 
divinities. Most records come from the later classical 
period. (See magic.) 

(f) A peculiarity in Roman practice, not easily paral- 
leled, was the association of bodily parts and even 
sensations, symptoms, and diseases with their own 
specific deities. These tutelary beings needed propitia- 
tion according to the part or function affected. 

0 ) There is an important body of herb-lore that is 
irrational but unassociated with 'superstitious’ practices. 
Such is the drug list of Dioscorides. Only a minute 
percentage of his hundreds of herbs have the activities 
he ascribes to them. Yet these drug lists remained in use 
for centuries and generated the ancient herbals and the 
medieval and modern pharmacopoeias. (See botany, 
DIOSCORIDES 2 .) 

(/i) Apart from superstitious practices, Medicine in 
classical antiquity retained throughout certain relations 
to the current higher religion. (Sec § II.) 

a. II, Relation to Rational Religion and Philo- 
sophy. Cclsus calls Hippocrates 'the first who separated 
medicine from philosophy*. In fact the works of the 
Hippocratic Collection that date from the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. have definite philosophical affinities. 
Moreover, religion entered largely into the practice of 
healing. Thus the references to these topics are of great 
significance. 

3. Among the ancients there were those, such as Anaxa- 
goras, who took the 'practical* scientific attitude towards 
phenomena, regarding them as devoid of any divine 
element. This was not the common view. Nearly all the 
ancients — and specifically the ancient physicians — con- 
sidered that there were at least some bodies and forces, 
and specifically the heavenly bodies and the 'winds’, 
that could not be treated on the merely phenomenal 
level. For this reason, among others, any translation 
into a modem language of the basic terminology of Greek 
Medicine is liable to be misleading. Thus, for example, 
the classic presentation of the 'naturalist* view, the 
Sacred Disease of the Hippocratic Collection, has the 
key-sentence : 'This disease has the same cause (npoff^am^) 
as others that come and go from the body — cold, sun, 
and changing restlessness of winds (Tn'cv/iara). These 
arc divine (Oeia), No need to put this disease in a special 
class as more divine than others ; all are divine, and all 
human (dvOpwniva). Each has its o^vn nature (<l)V(n^) and 
power (SJvautff).’ None of the italicized words ade- 
quately renders the original, but the general sense of the 
passage will indicate to the reader that it is not legitimate 
to interpret all terms descriptive of 'natural processes’ as 
normally devoid of religious content. Notably two of 
these words, pneuma (= wind) and physis (= nature), 
arc not only untranslatable but carry a highly complex 
religious content. These words recur again and again 
in Greek medical literature. , . 

^ The general view of antiquity, including that of the 
physicians, is that ‘nature* must be conceived as per- 
meated in some way or other by God. We think to-day 
of the great forces of nature as comparable on a large 
scale to tlie operations in our test-tubes. Greek physi 
ciana, without the resources of experimental science, 
thought of the forces of nature as of a different order 
from the minor mechanics of their own more intimate 
world. In what degree, then, was man a mere macliine— 
that is a product of these minor mechanics- in what 
degree were his visitations ‘natural*, in what degree 
divine? . ^ j j 

5. ITiree types of answer were given. One regarded u 
divine only those events which seem 'spontaneous , that is 
without immediate discoverable exciting cause; all else 


is 'natural’, man being linked with nature and God 
treated as a separate entity. This is the method, for 
example, of Decorum in the Hippocratic Collection. A 
second type of answer identified God with nature as in 
the Sacred Disease quoted above. A third made three 
independent categories of events, those originating in 
nature, those human, and those divine. This is the 
method of Prognostic and Diseases of Women of the 
Hippocratic Collection. There are variations and degrees 
of these solutions. 

6 m There was thus no unity of outlook among the earlier 
physicians, no ‘primitive Hippocratic doctrine’, for 
which historians of Greek Medicine, following Galen, 
have vainly sought. From Hellenistic times, however, the 
philosophic differences that divided the medical world, 
though no more profound than before, arc certainly 
more clearly visible. They are conventionally and some- 
what artificially treated under four 'schools’, Imown as the 
Dogmatists, Empirics, Methodists, and Pneumatists, 
corresponding roughly to the philosophic sects Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics respectively. 

7« Galen (129-99), summator of ancient Medicine, 
borrowed ideas from all four medical schools and all 
four philosophic sects, inclining moat to the Dogmatists 
and Stoics. Being not only a selective but also an 
extremely voluminous writer, it is not surprising that 
he was not always consistent. His inconsistency did not, 
however, lessen his influence and in his Uses of the bodily 
parts of man he reached conclusions that determined 
medical thought for nearly a millennium and a half. 
He claims in that work that the organs are so well con- 
structed, and in such perfect relation to the functions to 
which they minister, that it is impossible to imagine 
anything better. Following Aristotle’s dictum that 
'nature makes naught in vain’, he seeks to justify the 
form and structure of all the organs, and of every part 
of every organ, with reference to the functions for which 
he believes they are destined. Moreover, he considers 
that he can discover the end served by every part and 
requiring it to be constructed as it is. 

8. Galen was the last active scientific intellect of 
antiquity. His teleological message, delivered in a world 
of Stoic determinism, carried the implication of the 
worthlessness of research. His doctrine demanded a 
priori solutions of all the problems of physiology. Galen 
himself was among the pioneers of this teleological view. 
It was a relatively novel presentation of the world that it 
was worth exploring only to verify the hypothesis. He 
explored it, but his theory removed the motive for further 
exploration (see anatomy and physiology). His view 
fitted well with the Christian attitude and works by 
Galen were studied and respected throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages. 

9. The writings of the ancient physicians before Galen 
had no association with the lower religious elements. This 
cannot be said for all the derivative works which appear 
after him. But there was one earlier cult which had a 
general relation to the practice, if not to the theory, of 
Medicine. It was by no accident that Asclepius became 
god of doctors as well as of patients. His worship, in its 
best presentation, stood for rational religion in opposition 
to demonic and magical rites and purifications. It con- 
tained, moreover, a psychological clement that was of 
great value to rational practice. The physician’s attitude 
to Asclepius and that of Asclepius to Medicine is indi- 
cated in the famous Hippocratic Oath, It is not mis- 
leading to say that the normal relation of Medicine to 
the best side of the Asclepian cult was fairly near what 
it is to the current practice of religion in a settled modem 
society. 

10. III. Medical Status and Organization. The 
status of the Greek physician was at first not much above 
that of the higher cr^tsman. He carried his skill from 
town to town, establishing in each a workshop or surgery 
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(iarpctbv). As nurses and assistants he had pupils bound 
by agreement, one form of which is the Hippocratic Oath. 
This was not a legal but a private contract ; for there was 
no licenciation. Medical status was raised by the Alexan- 
drian school, where for the first time there was systematic 
instruction. At Rome Medicine was originally the work 
of slaves or subordinates. In 46 B.c. Julius Caesar gave 
citizenship to all who practised there. Thus status rose 
further and way was made for such physicians as Galen, 
the friend of emperors. 

11. The earliest scientific teacher in Rome, who founded 
the first regular school there, was Asclepiades of Bithynia 
(c. 40 B.C.). But schools, at first mere personal followings, 
combined at the beginning of the Christian era in the 
use of a meeting-place on the Esquiline. State-paid 
professors with public auditoria were available at Rome 
from the time of Vespasian (70-9). Subsidiaiy teaching 
centres were founded in other Italian towns and later in 
such transalpine centres as Marseilles, Bordeaux, Arles, 
Nimes, Lyons, and Saragossa. 

12. State physicians existed in the time of Herodotus. 
We know little of their terms or duties. District physicians 
were early appointed in Italy and the custom spread to 
the provinces, beginning with the army and associated 
first with military valetudinaria. Inscriptions show that 
such men were held in respect. In the army itself, 
however, the medical staff had only status equivalent to 
that of higher non-commissioned officers. 

13. From the military valetudinarium it was no great step 
to the construction of similar institutions for the numerous 
imperial officials and their families in the provinces. 
Motives of benevolence came in and public hospitals were 
founded in many localities. The idea passed to Christian 
times. The pious foundation of hospitals for the sick and 
outcast in the Middle Ages is to be traced back to the 
Roman valetudinaria. The first charitable institution of 
this kind concerning which we have clear information 
was established at Rome in the fourth century by a 
Christian lady of whom wc learn from St. Jerome. 

14. IV. Clinical Theory. There are sufficient com- 
mon features in the practice of antiquity to make possible 
a general sketch, despite differing individual doctrinal 
allegiances throughout, and changes in the different 
periods. 

15. First of all, and without any theory, there comes 
to every physician the duty of observation. His first 
question must be ‘How ill is this patient?* We see the 
ancient physician at this task of observation in his records 
of actual cases. The most remarkable of these are the 
forty-two in the Hippocratic Collection, evidently from a 
practitioner's day-to-day note-book. They are models of 
succinct record, and are without any attempt at diagnosis 
or prognosis. Among them the modem physician can 
discern clearly a case of diphtheria, and examples of the 
‘typhoid state’, and of ‘Cheyne-Stokes breathing*. All 
forty-two cases were gravely ill and the majority died. 

16. An outstanding feature of ancient Medicine is stress 
on foreknowledge of the course of the sickness. ‘It is most 
excellent for a physician to cultivate pronoia. Since he 
foreknows and foretells the past, present, and future . . . 
men would have confidence to entrust themselves to his 
care. ... By an early forecast in each case he can tend 
aright those who have a chance to survive and by fore- 
seeing who will die ... he will escape blame* {Prog- 
nostic). Pronoia is not quite our prognosis, which, 
however, it includes. It means knowing things about a 
patient without being told them. A great pronoia is the 
immortal description of the signs of death, known still 
as the Hippocratic facies i 

‘The physician should observe thus in acute diseases : 
First, the face of the patient, if it be like to those in 
health, and especially to itself, for this would be the best 
of all ; but the more unlike to this, the worse ; such would 
be these: sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; 


ears cold, contracted, and with their lobes turned out; 
skin about the forehead rough, distended, and parched ; 
colour greenish or dusky. If it be so at the beginning and 
if this cannot be explained by other symptoms, inquiry 
should be made whether he has been sleepless ; whether 
he be purged; whether he is suffering from hunger. If 
any of these be admitted the danger may be reckoned so 
far the less and it may be judged in a day and a night if 
the appearance proceed from these. But if none of these 
exist and the symptoms do not subside in that time, be it 
known for certain that death is nigh* (Prognostic). 

17. After his pronoia the physician must consider the 
nature of the condition he is to treat. Most ancient 
medical works pass lightly over theories of disease. 
Nevertheless treatment to be rational must have some 
theoretical basis. The usual doctrine was simple. Just 
as matter was made of the four elements, so the human 
body was made of their surrogates, the four cardinal 
fluids or humours. Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile, and 
Black Bile (melancholy). Health meant that the humours 
were blended harmoniously; sickness that they were irt 
disharmony. A determinant of health was the innate heat, 
which was greatest in youth, when most fuel is needed,, 
and declined with age. Its abdication is death. The 
supporter of the innate heat is the pneuma (or pneumata) 
w'hich circulates in the vessels. (See anatomy and 

PHYSIOLOGY.) 

18. Disease must be treated by rectifying any dishar- 
mony of the humours. Happily these have a natural 
tendency to equilibrium and, left to themselves, are likely 
to reach that state. This is the ‘Hippocratic’ doctrine of 
Nature as the healer of diseases^ vovaoiv <f>vai^ iT/rpo?, the 
Vis medicatrix naturae of the later Latin writers and of 
the present day. It was ridiculed by the more active — 
and more dangerous — practitioners as a ‘meditation on 
death*. 

19. The actual process by which the humours come 
into hannony is pepsis (Latin coctio, later elaborated as 
a series of ‘digestions'). The turning-point at which 
pepsis is complete is the crisis, a term which still bears 
some of its original medical meaning. The crisis was 
expected on certain days. The physician must bring his 
remedies to bear especially at the critical time. 

20. V. Treatment. Disturbance in the balance of the 
humours was, however, only the immediate cause of 
disease. There were more remote factors which the 
physician needed to study. Injudicious modes of life, ex- 
posure to climatic changes, and the like could be directly 
corrected. For such disturbances as could not be healed 
on these preventive lines various therapeutic measures 
were available, 

21 . After rest and quiet the central factor in treatment 
is dietetics, concerning which there are exceedingly elabo- 
rate details. An entire book is devoted to the preparation 
and uses of barley-water I The general principles of 
dietetics, especially related to fevers, are substantially 
those of the present day. The physician also had at his 
disposal a variety of physical remedies — baths, inunc- 
tions, clysters, etc. He employed cupping and bleeding 
too frequently. 

22. Until later times the ancient physician was no great 
user of drugs except, we may note, in the treatment of 
diseases of women ; from works on these the greater part 
of the 300 constituents of the pharmacopoeia of the Hip- 
pocratic Collection are derived. At first drugs were gi ven 
by themselves — they were ‘simples*. From Alexandrian 
times onward prescriptions were liable to become very 
elaborate. The prescription of a Theriac by Andro- 
machus, physician to Nero and the first to bear the title 
Archiater, was one of the longest on record. About one- 
third of the herbs employed in a modem pharmacopoeia 
were known to the Greek physicians. 

23. The general line of treatznent^surgery excepted — 
was not very unlike that of an intelligent and rather 
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conservative English country practitioner of about a cen- 
tury and a half ago. (For surgical resources of the ancients 
see SURGERY.) The ancient physician was, perhaps, a little 
less confident than his eighteenth-century successor, a 
little more cautious, a little more conscious of his help- 
lessness. 

24. No medical work has had the influence of the great 
Aphorisms, a series of very brief generalizations by a 
highly experienced physician many of whose conclusions 
have been confirmed by later ages, some passing into 
medical commonplaces, others becoming popular pro- 
verbs. The work is included in the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion but cannot be even approximately dated. The 
meaning of the first Aphorism is misrepresented by its 
usual truncated quotation. In depressing completeness 
it runs: *Life is short and the Art long, the occasion 
urgent, experience deceptive, and decision difficult; yet 
not only must the physician be ready to do his duty but 
patient, attendants, and circumstances must co-operate 
if there is to be a cure.* 

25. VI. Material AND Literary Sources. Of material 
remains the most impressive are Asclepian sites excavated 
at Epidaurus, Cos, Pergamus, Athens, Rome, and else- 
where. There is a doctor’s house and nursing-home at 
Pompeii. Numerous instruments have been found at 
Pompeii and at many other places. Vase-paintings have 
yielded much information, especially for hygiene, bathing 
customs, athletics, etc. Sanitation is superbly repre- 
sented by the aqueducts, water-supply, and drainage- 
systems of Rome. There are remains of military hospitals 
in the Empire, of which the best known are those at 
Novaesium and Vetera {Neuss and Xanten on the Rhine 
frontier) in lower Germany and at Aquae Helveticae 
{Baden in Switzerland). In the latter numerous instru- 
ments were found. Many inscribed stone stamps used 
for impressing ointments, especially for diseases of the 
eyes, with name of maker and directions for use have 
been found in the western provinces. 

26. The fund of Greek manuscripts is very large and 
is inadequately explored. Latin manuscripts containing 
versions and translations from Greek also yield informa- 
tion. The papyri are disappointing, but among them is 
a substantial fragment of the otherwise unknowm histor- 
ical work of Menon, pupil of Aristotle, giving views of 
some pre-Hippocratics. There are also papyri illumi- 
nating the herbal tradition. Information is accumulating 
of works lost in the original but surviving in versions in 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts. 

27. Light is cast on practice by innumerable allusions in 
literary texts. Here wc consider only technical literature, 
which is so extensive that no one would claim to have 
studied the whole closely; there are modem critical 
editions of only about a half. Best explored is the Hippo- 
cratic Collection, but it is complete in no edition after 
Littr^’s (1839-41) and for many of its members we still 
depend on this. Of Galen’s writings and pseudepigrapha 
only a small percentage is critically edited, and w^e still 
depend substantially upon an inferior edition completed 
in 1833. 

28. For the earliest stratum of rational Medicine we 
have only the fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
notably those of Pythagoras, Alcmaeon, Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, Democritus, and Anaxagoras. For the fifth 
century there are several works in the Hippocratic 
Collection and fragments of several other medical 
writers. For the fourth century there is the bulk of the 
Hippocratic Collection, one work in which can be 
ascribed to Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates. There 
are also many relevant passages in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Specially interesting are 
fragments of the physician Diocles, contemporary with 
or a little older than Aristotle. 

29* Of the earlier Alexandrian period there are fragments 
of Herophilus and Erasistratus, the poems on drugs by 


Nicander, and fragments of a number of herbalists and 
others. The later Alexandrians are more happily repre- 
sented by Celsus On medical matters (in Latin from a 
Greek original), by finely illustrated texts of the herbal 
of Crateuas (c. 80 B.C.), of a commentary on the Dts- 
locations of the Hippocratic Collection (c. a.d. 50), of 
Dioscorides On materia medica {c. a.d. 60), and of Soranus 
On fractures and bandaging and On obstetrics {c. A.D. 60). 
There are also fragments of the first Greek practitioner 
in Rome, the Methodist Asclepiades of Bithynia, and 
others. 

30. Writers after Galen were numerous and mostly 
inferior. Important historically are the fourth- and 
fifth-century Latin translations of Dioscorides and of 
works both of the Hippocratic and of the Galenic corpus. 
Interesting for the soundness of its physiology is Neme- 
sius, Bishop of Emesa, On the nature of man (c. 400), 
Solid derivative source-books are those of Oribasius 
(325-403), Actius (c. 550), Paul of Aegina (625-90), and 
Alexander of Tralles (525-605). The last still shows some 
spark of originality but much superstition. 

31. Of Latin works that On acute and chronic diseases 
by Caelius Aurelianus, a Numidian of the fifth century, is 
interesting both linguistically and as the only complete 
Methodist work. Among the more bizarre survivals are 
the medical verses of Quintus Serenus Sammonicus 
which introduce that word of power Abracadabra; the 
popular, irrational but also non-superstitious herbal of 
‘Apuleius Platonicus Madaurensis* known in scores of 
early illustrated manuscripts ; and the disgusting Sextus 
Placitus Papyriensis On drugs from animals. On the 
lowest level is Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux (c. a.d. 
400), whose semi-insane assembly of folly and super- 
stition is a happy hunting-ground for folk-lorists. 

32. VII. Modern Criticism. Nineteenth-century 
scholarship produced an account of the origin and course 
of ancient Medicine that accorded substantially with the 
views of the ancient physicians from the third century 
onward as to the history of their art. The ancient tradi- 
tion was modified but not fundamentally altered. Despite 
the difficulty in identifying the ’genuine* works of 
Hippocrates it was persistently held that from the older 
elements in the Hippocratic Collection a fairly coherent 
doctrinal system could be deduced, which was treated 
under the (sometimes admittedly conventional) name of 
’Hippocrates*. The figure and part of the personal 
history of the ’Father of Medicine’ were substantially 
retained. 

33. Work of the last three decades calls for a funda- 
mental change in this attitude. A middle way is impossible. 
The controversy turns primarily on the figure of Hippo- 
crates (c. 400 D.c.) and upon the question of his share in 
the so-called ‘Hippocratic Collection’, which took its 
first form in the third century b.c. {See Hippocrates.) 

34. The ‘Hippocratic* works, even of the older stratum 
in that collection, contain differences in outlook as great 
as those between Socrates and Anaxagoras. Parts of the 
‘Collection* are separated from each other by centuries 
in time and were written under widely different social 
and geographical conditions. To attribute all or many 
of their doctrines, or of the works that contain them, 
to a conventionalized ‘Hippocrates* conserves nothing 
but confusion. Moreover, archaeological, textual, and 
historical investigation combine to render untenable the 
traditional account of the life of the ‘Father of Medicine* 
even in a greatly modified form. 

35 - It has been assumed in this article that scientific 
Medicine did not take shape first with Hippocrates; that 
it was not originally connected with Cos or with the 
cull of Asclepius either at Cos or elsewhere; that we 
know almost nothing of Hippocrates except the approxi- 
mate period of his life, and that he was regarded by his 
immediate successors as one — but only one— of several 
distinguished physicians of his age; that we have no 
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evidence of the existence of any work by Hippocrates, 
and that we have some evidence that no work by him 
exists. These are negative conclusions; the positive are 
incorporated in §§ III, IV, and V. This critical attitude 
affects neither the value of the Greek picture of the ideal 
physician, nor the view that such qualities were to be 
found among the ancients, nor the inspiration end beauty 
of the 'Hippocratic' mode of life. 
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and ‘Hijmocratea’ in PW, Supplt. to Bd. vi a (1935). 1200; W. A. 
Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science (U.S.A. 1933); Ncuburger, 
History of Medicine (2 vols., 1910-25); O. 'Weinreich, Antihe 
Heilungsu'under (1909); A, Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius und die 
antike Zauberei (1908); W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods (1925); M. 
Hamilton, Incubation (1906)- E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius (2 
vols., Baltimore, 1946). See also references in § iv and bibliography 
under Hippocrates (2), etc. 

§ III. W. MCiri, Arzt und Patient bei Hippokrates W. H. S. 

Jones, The Doctor’s Oath (1924): T. Meyer, Geschichte der rSmischen 
Aerztestandes (1907); H. E. Sigerist, ‘Notes and Comments on 
Hippocrates', Bull, of the Inst, of Hist, of Med. ii (U.S.A. 1934), 
p. 190 ; F. H. Garrison, Hates on the History of Military Me didne 
(U.S.A. 1922); 'History of Drainage*, Bull, of New York Acad, of 
Med, V (U.S.A. 1929), p. 887; T. Puschmann, A History of Medical 
Education (1891). Still useful arc R, Briau, L’ Assistance midicale 
chez les Romains (1869), and VArchiatrie romaine ou la midecine 
officielle dans V empire romain (1877), and M. Albert, Les Midedns 
grecs d Rome (1894). 

§ IV. Ch. Daremberg, La Mddedne, histoire et doctrine (1863), is 
BtiU the best book on the subject. T. Clifford Allbutt, Greek 
Medidne in Rome (1921); A. J. Brock, Greek Medicine (1929), and 
Galen on the Natural Faculties (Loeb, 1916); O. Tcmkin, The 
Falling Sickness {Ualtimort, 1945); Charles Singer and C. Rabin, 
A Prelude to Sdence (1946). 

§ V, J. H. Dierbach, Die Arzneimittel des Hippokrates (1924), is 
still useful; J. Berendcs, Des Pedanios Dioskurides Arzneimittrllehre 
(1902), and Die Pharmade bei den alien Culturvdlkern (2 vols., 1891); 
H. Schelenz, Geschichte der Pharmazie (1904); Theodor Meyer, 
Theodoras Pnscianus und die rdmische Medizin (1909); K. Sudhoff, 
Ausdem antiken Badewesen (2 vols., 1910); E. N. Gardiner, Athletics 
of the Andent World (1930); G. F. Still, History of Paediatrics 
(193O* C. Tsintsiropoulos, La M^decine grecque depuis AscUpiade 
yusqu’d Galien (1892): P. Pansier, 'Repertorium oculariorum inter 
GraccosRomanosque .yiamux and xi (1905-6); I. Fischer, Gerc/iicAta 
der Gyndkologie in J. Halban and L. Seitz, Biologie und Pathologie 
des Weibes (1926). 

I VI. Eugen Hollander, Plastik und Afedizin (1012), is the largest 
collection of minor matenal remains. The magnificent work of A. 
Defrasse and H. LeChat, Epidaure, contains many good restorations. 
For other Asclepian sites see asclepius. For the legionary and other 
hospitals tee the Bonner Juhrburher cxxxviii-cxxxix. 54 ff. and 
I’. Stflhelin, Die Schweiz in rdtnischen Zdt (1931), ond cf. Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot, Ixxiii. 132, H. Diels, Die Fragmenle der Vorsokratiker 
(3 vols., 1934-7) is indispensable in its field. The early referencea 
to medicine in general htcraturc are usefully collected by M. Mollet, 
La ANdecine chez les grecs avant Hippocrate (1906); Ch. Daremberg, 
La Mddedne dans Homhe (1865), has not been displaced. 

For Hippocratic and Galenic Collections see above. 

Important communications between 1911 and 1910 are listed by 
F. E. Kind in C. Bursian's Jahreshericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
klassiirhen Altertumstdssenschaft for 1919, and after that in the 
bibliographies of Isis and the Mitteilungen zur Gesch. der Med. und 
der Naturwissenschaften. 

The Greek MSS. are indexed in H. Diels, Die Handschriften der 
antiken Aerzle (2 vols., 1905-6). 

Must of the medical illuminations that arc of ancient origin ate 
discussed or reproduced in J. liberg, Die Ueberlieferuna der Gynd- 
Roj^ie des Soranus von Epkesos (1910), and Sorani Gynaeciorum 
fracturarum, De f asciis (1927). E. Howald and 
H. E. bigenst, Anionii Musae de Hcrba Vettonica, etc, (1927); 
Charles Singer, 'The Herbal in Antiquity’, 1927; H. Sch6ne, 
Apollonius von Aittum, tllustrierter Kommentar zu der ksp\tkratuchen 


Sekrift riEPI APBPQN, Illustrations of Romtn sumery are 
given by Charles Singer in The Legacy qf Rome (1924). For Pom- 

J eian and other aurgical inatrumenU see J. S. MUne, Surgic^ 
nstrumentt in Greek and Roman Times (1907). T. Meyer-Steuieg, 
Chirurgische Instrumente des Altertums (1912), and Cagnoc and 
Chapot, Manuel d’arcMologie romaine (1920) ii. 513 ff, 

§ Vll. Max Pohlenz, Hippokrates und die B^ilndurm der toissen- 
schaftlichen Medizin (1958). L. Edelstein, Tl^I AEPQN und die 
Sammlung der hippoi^ahschen Schriften (1031), and article 'Hippo- 
crates’ in PIT, Supplt. to Bd. vi a, 1200; H' E. Sinrist, 'Notes and 
Conunents on Hippocrates’, Bull, of the Inst, of Hist. 0/ Med. ii 
(U.S.A. 1934)* 190: O. Temkin, 'Geschichte dea Hippokratiamua’ 
in Kyklos iv. i, 19 and 'Doctrine of Epilepsy in the Hippocratic 
writings’, Bull, of the Inst, of Hist, of Med. ^ i (U.S.A., 1933), 277; 
M. Wellmann, Die hippokratische Schrtft irepi iPhopdbujz (1933); 
H. Diller, Die sogenannte 2’^ Fassung des 19 Hippokrateibrirfes (1^33). 

MEDI0LAN(I)UM9 nowadays Milan, founded c. 396 
B.c. on or near the site of Etruscan Melpum (Pliny, 
HN 3. 125) by the Insubres, came under Roman control 
temporarily in 222, permanently in 194 B.c. (Polyb. 2. 
34; Livy 5. 34; 34. 46). It obtained Latin rights in 89, 
Roman citizenship in 49 B.c. Under the Empire, os 
muTticipium and later as colonia, it grew steadily. The 
principal north Italian road-centre, Mediolanum ulti- 
mately became the capital of the Western Empire. The 
frequent presence of the imperial court, especially in the 
fourth century, contributed to its prosperity ; but, 
centrally situated in the fertile plain of Cisalpine Gau), 
it was independently important. After 300 Mediolanum 
was the seat of the governor of Liguria, the praetorian 
prefect, and the vicar of Italy. Attila (452), Odoaccr 
(476), Theodoric (493), Uraia who sacked it (539), and 
Alboin (569) successively captured Mediolanum. Its 
famed bishop Ambrose (374-7) established its ecclesi- 
astical independence. The Emperors Didius Julianus 
and Geta were bom there. 

Strabo 5. 213; Eutrop. 9. 27; Aur. Viet. Goes. 39; Procon. Goth. 
2. 8. A. Colombo, Lombardia Romana (1939). E. T. S. 

MEDON (McSoiv), name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the herald in the 
Odyssey, who warns Penelope of the suitors’ plot against 
Telemachus (4. 677 ff.) and is spared by Odysseus (22. 
357 ff.)* 

MEDUSA, tee gorgo. 

MEFITIS, Italian goddess of sulphurous vapours 
arising from the ground (Verg. Am. 7. 84 and Servius 
there); hence her temple at Cremona was outside the 
walls (Tacitus, Hist. 3. 33), though in Rome her grove 
was on the Esquiline (Varro, Ling. 5. 49), There arc 
indications that her cult extended throughout Italy, but 
especially in the central (the most volcanic) regions. 

See Wiasowi, RK 246. 

MEGACLES, son of Alcmacon, of the Alcmaeonidae 
(q.v.) family at Athens. He was the successful suitor of 
Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (c. 
575 B.C.). He led the moderate party, his rivals being 
Lycurgus (a narrow oligarch) and Pisistratus. When the 
latter as democratic leader made himself tyrant, Megacles 
at first combined with Lycurg^is against him, but later 
helped Pisistratus, who agreed to marry his daughter. 
The marriage, however, led to a further quarrel and 
Pisistratus was again driven out ; but on his final return 
(c. 543) Micgacles went into exile. Nothing later is 
recorded of liim. A. W. G, 

MEGALESIAi see cydelb. 

MEGALOPHANES, see demophanbs. 

MEGALOPOLIS (w pLeydXrj noXig : the compound form 
is Latin) was founded by Epaminondas between 370 and 
362 B.c. as the centre of the Arcadian League. Most of 
the Arcadians (excluding the NE. and E. Arcadian towns) 
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and the Scirites of the Laconian borderland became its 
citizens; forty villages were completely or partially 
abandoned (Paus. 8. 27. 3 ~ 4 )* It lay in a plain, through 
which the headwaters of the Alpheus and Eurotas flow, 
and was therefore a centre of communications. It was 
one of the largest cities of Peloponnesus, and many of its 
buildings have been excavated, including the Thersilion, 
where the Arcadian federal assembly met. 

Megalopolis was often hard pressed by Sparta, and 
suffered from the lukewarmness or hostility of other 
Arcadian cities and the centrifugal tendencies of the 
mountaineers. It consistently took the Macedonian part 
in the fourth century. In 235 its tyrant Lydiadas (q.v.) 
abdicated and introduced Megalopolis into the Achaean 
Lea^e(Polyb. 2. 44. 5), in which it subsequently played a 
leading part under Philopoemen. The last great Megalo- 
politan was Polybius the historian. In Roman times 
Megalopolis became an ordinary provincial town (Strabo, 
p. 388). 

Paul. fi. 27. 30-2; Diod. 15. 72. Exc.avatiom at Mep^alopolU^ 
i8^>o-i (Hritish Scliool at Athens); E. Fiechter, Doj Theater in 
Megalopolu (1931). T. J. D. 

ANGARA was a town on the isthmus of Corinth, 
situated in a fertile but narrow plain between Mts. 
Geranea, Cithaeron, and Cerata, which separated it from 
Corinthia, Boeotia, and Attica respectively. Its com- 
munications with the Corinthian Gulf were difficult, but 
it had good harbours on the Saronic Gulf, and it was of 
some importance as a land of passage between Pelopon- 
nesus and central Greece. 

Between 730 and 550 b.c. Megara displayed consider- 
able colonizing activity. Its chief daughter-cities were 
Megara Hyblaea in Sicily, Chalcedon and Byzantium on 
the Bosporus, and lieraclea Pontica in Bithynia. To 
this period we may also assign the rise of its extensive 
woollen industry. But c. 600 b.c. it came under the rule 
of a tyrant (fee theagenes), and it subsequently fell a 
prey to domestic strife. Consequently it lost its western 
region, the Peraea Chora, to Corinth, and Salamis to 
Athens. Shortly before 500 it joined the Peloponnesian 
League, and it played its full part in the Persian Wars. 
After 460 it became a bone of contention between Athens 
^d Corinth, and an attempt by Pericles to starve it into 
surrender by the 'Megarian Decree*, which laid an 
embargo upon its Aegean and Pontic trade (432), was an 
important contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War. 
In the fourth century it generally contrived, despite its 
position, to remain detached from the inter-city warfare 
of the period, and it recovered its early prosperity. It 
allied with Athens against Philip, but in the Hellenistic 
period it relapsed into obscurity. Megara was the tem- 
porary seat of the Socratic school of philosophers and is 
commonly believed to have been the home of the poet 
Thcognis(q.v. 1). 

E. Highbarger, The Historv and Civilisation of Ancient Megara 
(U.S.A. 1927); Emil Meyer, PW^ i-v. M. C. 


MEGARIAN SCHOOL, THE, founded at an uncer- 
tain date by Euclcides (q.v. i) of Megara, the companion 
of Socrates and a somewhat older contemporary of 
Plato’s. It is not known what form the school took, but it 
seems probable that it was not a corporate body and it 
docs not appear to have survived as a school for long 
after the immediate successors of Euclcides. It adopted 
the doctrines of Parmenides and the Eleatics. Its mern- 
bers seem to have used this doctrine primarily as a basis 
for criticism of other schools. They developed a reputa- 
tion for their skill in dialectical argurnent and were 
known for the invention of some ingenious sophisms. 
There are some indications also of contributions to 
ethical theory, but the exact nature of these is uncertain. 


Miitoriei of Ancient Philoiaphv, Zeller, ii. i". *44“7.s; 

(Engl. Trinil. ii. 170-208): Kobin (Engl. Tnnil. 162-5); G. C. 
Pioid, P/tflo and his Cemtempararm (1930), ch. 12. **. 
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MEGASTHENES {ft. 300 b.c.), an Ionian who wrote 
on the topography, religion, and customs of India 
CIvhiKo). Served on several embassies, 302-291, sent 
by Seleucus I to the court of the Indian king, Sandro- 
cottus. His Greek background in philosophy and myth 
made him an unreliable observer, inventing parallels 
between two quite different cultures. The chief source 
of Arrian’s ’/i^SiKa. 

FHG ii, 397. G. L. B. 

MEGELLUS, tee postumius (2). 

MEIDIAS, potter, in Athens, late fifth century B.c. 
The 'Meidias painter’ who painted for him has a sweet, 
rich style, often used white for flesh, and added gold for 
ornaments. 

J. D. Beasley, A.V. 459; W. Hahland, Die Vasen um Midias 

MEILICHAI see boxing. 

MELA, Lucius (?) Annaeus, youngest son of Seneca the 
Rhetorician, and father of Lucan, was eques and financier. 
Claiming Lucan’s property after his death in the Pisonian 
conspiracy of a.d. 65, he was himself implicated and 
committed suicide. E. P. B. 

MELA, see also POMPONius (4). 

MELAMPUS (AfcAd/xTTour) (i), prophet, missionary of 
Dionysus (post-Homeric tradition), and ancestor of the 
prophetic clan of the Melampodidae. Three principal 
stories are told of him. (a) Serpents licked his ears, and 
he became able to understand the speech of all creatures 
(schol. Od. II. 290; Eustath. p. 1685, 25). (b) His brother 
Bias wished to marry Pero, whose father Neleus de- 
manded as bride-price the cattle of Iphiclus son of 
Phylacus, which had been taken by him from Neleus* 
mother Tyro. Melampus undertook to get them, was 
caught and imprisoned, but so impressed his jailer by 
foreseeing the fall of a roof, which he had heard of from 
the wood-worms, that Iphiclus, hearing of it, promised 
him the cattle if Melampus could discover why he was 
childless. By questioning a vulture, Melampus dis- 
covered that Iphiclus’ father had unw^ittingly worked a 
charm of impotence against him. All w'as thus settled 
satisfactorily (Od. ii, 287 ff. and scholia), (c) He cured 
the daughters of Proetus (q.v.) of their madness. 

Sec furihcT Wolff in Roichcr’i LcjciAon, i.v., Plcy in PW, i.v., 
and art. divination. H. J. R. 

MELAAiPUS (2), author of two extant works on divi- 
nation, riept 'rraXfiwv ^lavritcq (ed. H. Diels, Abh. BerL 
Akad, 1907) and FIcpi iXaiwv rod oco/xaros (ed. ]. G. F, 
Franz, Scriptores Physiognomoniae Veter et^ 1780). 

PW XV. 399. 

MELANIPPIDES, dithyrambic poet, of Melos. Suidas 
distinguishes two poets of the name, but there was 
probably only one, who was active from c. 480 B.C. to 
his death at the court of Perdiccas of Macedon (Suid. 
s.v. MeXavnrTTihiqs). His fame is attested by Xenophon 
(Mem. 1 . 4. 3). He altered the structure of the Dithyramb 
by introducing dvajSoAat, or lyric solos, instead of the 
antistrophe (Arist. 3. 9) and is mentioned by Phere- 
crates (fr, 145) as the first corrupter of the art of music 
(see MUSIC, § 10). His scanty remains are of a Daruxi^, a 
Marsyas, in which Athene fiings away her flute in disgust 
because of its effect on her cheeks (fr. 3), Bjidts Persephone, 
Meleager included some poems of his in his Garland 
(Anth. Pal. 4. i. 7) and calls them Hymns. 

Text; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graee. ii. 153-4- Criticiim; A. W. 
Pickard- Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (1927), 
55-8. C. M. B. 

MELANIPPUS, in mythology, one of the Theban 
champions opposed to the Seven (cf. adrastus; Aesch. 
Septem, 414 and often). He was one of the Sparti (cf. 
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CADMUS) by descent (ibid.); in Aeschylus he defends the 
Gate of Proetus against Tydeus (q.v.). His father was 
Astacus. He succeeded in wounding Tydeus mortally, 
but the latter with a final effort killed him and, in dying, 
asked for the head of his opponent. This was brought 
him by Amphiaraus, who hated him, or Capaneus, and 
he gnawed it. Thereupon Athena, who had intended to 
make him immortal for his valour, turned away in horror 
and Tydeus died. 

See Apollod. 3. 75-6; Statius, Theh. 8. 716 fl. For Melanippus* 
cult see Famell, Hero~Ctdts, p. 335. H. J. R. 

IViELANTHIUS (i) (5th c. b.c.), a minor tragic poet of 
Athens, who wrote an elegiac poem in honour of Cimon. 
The comic poets attack his gluttony, effeminacy, and 
other defects (Ath. 8. 343 c). One of his plays was a 
Medea, 

TGF 460. A. W. P.-C. 

MELANTHIUS (2) (4th c. b.c.), painter. Pupil of 
Pamphilus (q.v,), whom he probably succeeded as head 
of the Sicyonian school. The picture of Aristratus in his 
victorious chariot was painted by *all those about Melan- 
thius’ including Apelles; no other work by him is 
mentioned. Apelles admitted his superiority in composi- 
tion. He wrote on painting, and said that works of art, 
like characters, should show a certain stubbornness and 
harshness (in contrast to Apelles’ boasted 'charm'). 

T. B. L. W. 

MELANTHIUS (3) (4th c. n.c.), an atthidographer 
who also wrote on the Eleusinian mysteries. 

FHG iv. 444. 

MELEAGER (MeXiaypos) (i), in mythology, son of 
Oeneus (q.v.), or of Ares (Hyginus, Fab, 14. t6; 171. r), 
and the former’s wife Althaea. His story is told in two 
different forms, the Homeric and the non-Homeric; the 
former is typical epic, the latter typical folk-tale with the 
motif of a life-token (Stith Thompson, E 765. i, 2). In 
the former he is a valiant warrior, whose aid is desperately 
needed when the Curetes (q.v.) attack Calydon. Being 
angry with his mother, who had cursed him 'for the 
slaying of her brother* (Iliad 9. 567; see the whole 
passage), he refused to defend the city, till at last he 
yielded to the entreaties of his wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas (q.v.) and Marpessa. Homer also says (ibid. 
533 ff.) that Oeneus forgot to sacrifice to Artemis, and 
she therefore sent a great wild boar to ravage the country ; 
Meleager then gathered huntsmen and hounds from 
many cities and killed the boar. Elsewhere (//. 2. 642) 
it is mentioned in passing that he was dead by tlie time 
of the Trojan War, but nothing is said of the manner of 
his death. In the Ehoiai (fr. 135, 12 Rzach) Meleager is 
killed by Apollo in battle with the Curetes; the text is 
very fragmentary, but cf. Paus. 10. 31. 3. This, then, 
continues the Homeric or normal heroic tradition. The 
other story cannot be traced further back than Phry- 
nichus the tragedian (q.v. i ; fr. 6 Nauck, from Paus. ibid. 
4). As told by later writers (e.g. Apollod. i. 65!!.; 
ultimately from Euripides* Meleager 1 ) it runs thus. 
When the boar-hunt began, Atalanta (q.v.) was the first 
to wound the beast. Meleager, who loved her, adjudged 
her the spoils when he himself killed the boar. His 
mother’s brothers tried to take them from her and 
Meleager killed them. Althaea then had recourse to her 
power over his life. Shortly after his birth, the Moirai 
had come to the room and said that he should live until 
a brand then on the fire burned away; this is a theme 
which might be found in a modem Greek story, the 
belief in these spirits of birth being still prevalent. 
Althaea quenched the brand and put it in a chest; now, 
hearing of the death of her brothers, she took it out and 
burned it, and Meleager died. 


Bacchylides (5. 93 ff.) combines the two versions; the 
Curetes and Aetoliana fought over the boar’s spoils (as in 
Homer, op. cit. 547 ff.); in the mSl^e Meleager acci- 
dentally killed his uncles, but Althaea did not reflect that 
it was an accident, and so brought about his death by 
means of the brand. 

Since the name of the guinea-fowl, /tcAeayptr, sug- 
gests that of Meleager, a story grew up (see Thompson, 
Gloss, Gk, Birds^, p. 199) tliat his sisters turned into 
them. 

MELEAGER (2) (c. 140-c. 70 b.c.), poet and philo- 
sopher, lived mainly in Tyre and Cos. His Menippean 
satires, Cynic sermons in prose mingled with verse, are 
lost. But he was also a master of the epigram and con- 
structed the first large critical anthology of epigrams, 
calling it his Garland — sec his charming introduction, 
likening each poet to an appropriate flower (Anth, Pal, 
4. i). In the Anthology there are some 130 of M.’s own 
epigrams, nearly all on love. Their ornate diction and 
complex style are akin to the flamboyant rhetoric of Asia 
Minor; they introduce every traditional erotic image and 
vary and interchange them with astonishing skill, yet not 
without true emotion. See anthology, epigram, § 1, 
para. 3, and cynics. 

K. Radingcr, MeUagroi v. Gadara (1895); F. A. Wright, Poem% 
of M. translated (1924). G. H. 

MELETUS (1) (5th c. B.C.), an Athenian tragic poet, 
attacked by contemporary comic poets for his dullness 
(Suidas, 8.V., schol. Ar. Ran. 1302, etc.), his immorality, 
and his starveling appearance, composed a tetralogy on 
the Story of Oedipus (schol. Plato, p. 839 a 14, quoting 
the ALbaaKoXLai of Aristotle); probably identified 
wrongly with the accuser of Socrates in 399 B.c. (see art. 
‘Meletus’ in PfV xv, 503). A. W. P.-C, 

MELETUS (2), probably son of (i) above; the titular 
accuser of Socrates in 399. But he was then quite young, 
and was probably the tool of Anytus, who was Socrates’ 
real opponent. The story that he was later put to death 
by the Athenians is doubtful. He is apparently not 
identical with the Meletus who in 399 accused Andocides 
of impiety. 

FIV XV. 503, W. D. R. 

IVIELICERTESy see athamas, leucothea. 

MELlNNOy authoress of a poem in five sapphic stanzas 
on the world-power of Rome, quoted by Stobaeus (3, 7), 
who calls her a Lesbian. Her dialect is Doric, and it is 
rnore likely that she came from some towTi of Magna 
Graecia which had been conquered by the Romans. 
Her date is much disputed. Some think that the similarity 
of her sentiments to those of Horace and the cult of 
‘Roma aeterna’ point to the Imperial age, while others 
claim that the absence of any mention of a princeps 
points to Republican Rome, ev^en so early as the Punic 
Wars. I'here is no need to assume that she was influenced 
by Latin poetry. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate, ti. 315-16. Criticism; F. G. 
Welckcr, Kleine Schrijten (1645) ii. 160-8. C. M. B. 

MELISSA (AftAiocra, Bee). Like its Hebrew equivalent 
Deborah, t^iis is occasionally found as a proper name, 
also as a title, especially of priestesses of Dcmeter (accord- 
ing to schol. Pind. Py^h. 4. 104) ; of Artemis (Aesch. fr. 87 
Nauck); of Rhea (Didymus quoted below), besides the 
Asianic cult of the Ephesian Artemis, whose regular 
symbol is a bee ; that, however, her priestesses were called 
melissai is not quite certain, see Ch. Picard, Fphkse et 
Claros, 183 f. One or two minor heroines of mythology arc 
so named, the least unknown being the sister of Amalthea 
(q.v.) ; both were daughters of Melisseus king of Crete, 
who was the first to sacrifice to the gods. While her 
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sister fed the infant Zeus with milk, she provided honey 
for him, and was afterwards made the hrst priestess of 
the Great Mother, meaning presumably Rhea (Didymus 
in Lactant. Divin. Inst. i. 22, from his commentary on 
Pindar, the source probably of the above acholion). 
Columella (De Re Rust. 9. 2. 3) mentions a 'very beautiful 
woman Melissa whom luppiter turned into a bee*, 
generally taken to refer to the same story. See honey. 

H. J. R. 

MHLISSUS(i) of Samos commanded the Samian troops 
against Athens in 442-440 b.c., and after defeating Peri- 
cles was himself defeated. He was the last member of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, differing from Parmenides 
in maintaining the spatial infinity of tlie universe. The 
extant fragments of his work flepl (jivaeois fj irepl rov 
ovTos defend Eleaticism against Empedocles* doctrine 
of the four elements, against the Atomists* belief in a 
void, against Anaximenes' derivation of the world from 
its original matter by rarefaction and condensation, and 
against Anaxagoras' assumption of the reality of heat and 
cold. Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 258-76. 

PW XV. 530. W. D. R. 

MHLISSUS (2), Gaius, Maecenas’ freedman, invented 
a form of light drama in the fabula trabeata, whose 
characters were equestrian. He compiled a book of jests 
{inepiiae, Suet. Gram. 21) and was possibly the Melissus 
quoted several times by Pliny on natural history. 

MELISSUS (3), Aelius, contemporary with Gellius, 
who cites his De loquendi proprietate (18. 6. i). 

MELITA, nowadays Malta^ a strategically situated 
island between Sicily and Africa with interesting mega- 
lithic monuments and excellent harbours. Phoenicians 
colonized Melita shortly after 1000 B.c. Later (6th c. 
B.c. ?) Carthage acquired it, only to lose it in 218, when 
Melita became a Roman ally administered by the governor 
of Sicily. Subsequently, although Phoenician was still 
spoken, Melita acquired Roman citizenship. Despite 
its barren and waterless condition Melita has always 
enjoyed industrial and commercial prosperity. Hannibal 
was possibly bom and St. Paul was shipwrecked here. 

Stnibo 6. 277 (inaccunitc) ; Pliny, HN 3. 92; Diod. 5. 12; Livy 
21. 51; Cic. Verr. paasinn. A. Mayr, Di< Insel Malta im yllterlt/m 
(1909); T. Zaminit, AfaJta (Multa, 1926); L. Viviani, Storia di 
Maita (a volt,, 1933-4); C. Scltman, Num. Chron. 194^, 81. 

E. T. S. 

MELOS 9 with Thera, the most southerly of the Sporades. 
The island was celebrated in neolithic times for its 
monopoly of obsidian, which was exported all over the 
Aegean area. There was a rich deposit at Phylakopi, 
w'herc successive sites were occupied from the Early 
Minoan period ; the examination of these sites has thrown 
most light on the early history of the Cyclades. When 
the demand for obsidian in the Bronze Age decreased 
the wealth of Melos declined. In the Dorian migration 
it was colonized from Laconia. In 480 the inhabitants 
sent a contingent of ships to Salamis. They were not, 
however, members of the Delian Confederacy, and re- 
mained neutral at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. Nicias attacked them in 426, and ten years later 
they were brutally enslaved by the AthenianSj who 
established a cleruchy on the island. 

Thuc. 5, 87-n I. Bursian, ii. 496 ff- : C. Smith, etc., Excavations 
at phylakopi in Melos (1904), BSA iv; cf. ibid. xvii. i ff. W. A. L. 

MEMBRANA, in sense of parchment, see books, ii, 
paras. 2 and 4. 

MEMMIUS (i), Gaius, a prominent democrat, who as 
tribune (iii B.c.) led the agitation against the Optimate 
leaders, many of whom (c.g. Bestia) had shared in 
Opimiua* severities of xai. He carried a proposal to 


send L. Cassius Longinus, then praetor, to Numidia to 
induce Jugurtha to visit Rome under a safe-conduct. 
He was praetor during the period of coalition of Equites 
and Populares (104), and as candidate for the consulship 
of 99 was a rival of the extremist Glaucia. Satuminus 
had him murdered, and thus precipitated the crisis that 
led to his own destruction. M. H. 

MEMMIUS (2), Gaius, husband of Sulla’s daughter 
Fausta Cornelia, opposed the demand of L. Lucullus 
for a triumph (66 e.c.). In 58 he was, as a praetor, hostile 
to Caesar. In 57, as propraetor in Bithynia, he took with 
him the poets C. Helvius Cinna and Catullus. To him 
the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius is dedicated. In 55 
he divorced Fausta and supported Caesar, but was com- 
promised in the electioneering scandal of 53 and was 
exiled. In 49 he returned to Italy. A. M. 

MEMMIUS (3) REGULUSy Publius {cos. a.d. 31), of 
undistinguished ancestry. He governed Moesia, Mace- 
donia, and Achaea from 35 until the early years of 
Claudius' principate. In 38 he was compelled to divorce 
his wife, the wealthy Lollia Paulina, in order that Gaius 
might marry her. He was proconsul of Asia under 
Claudius and died in 61. J. P. B. 

MEMNON (i), a mythical king of Ethiopia, was the son 
of Eos and Tithonus. He went to Troy to the aid of his 
uncle Priam, killed Antilochus, and was himself slain by 
Achilles, after which Zeus rendered him immortal. The 
legend of Memnon was probably first set forth in the 
AethiopiSf one of the lost poems of the Trojan cycle. 
The myth is mentioned in the Odyssey and by Hesiod, 
Aleman, and Pindar. Several of the dramatists treated 
the legend in plays now lost, and other writers refer to it 
frequently. Aeschylus associates Memnon with Susa, as 
does Herodotus, while Diodorus (using Ctesias) relates 
that Memnon was sent by Teutamus king of Assyria 
with a force of Ethiopians and Susans to the aid of Priam. 
Strabo and Pausanias likewise, following Herodotus, 
regard Susa as the city of Memnon. On his march to 
Troy Memnon was said to have left several great stelae 
along his route, and Herodotus notes that this has caused 
him to be confused with Sesostris. In spite of reference to 
Susa and the 'Ethiopians of Asia*, there are unmistakable 
traces of Memnon’s being localized in Egypt and Ethiopia. 
There was a Memnoneion in Thebes which gave its name 
to a part of the city, and another at Abydos, the latter really 
a temple built for Osiris by Seti I. During the Ptolemaic 
period incubation was practised in the Memnoneion at 
Abydos and katochoi attached to the worship of Isis and 
Sarapis resided there. In Roman times a peculiar cult and 
oracle of Bes had its location there. The colossi of Memnon 
whose stones, before the restoration of the statues, were 
said to sing at da^vn, once stood before the temple of a 
king and are inscribed with the name of Amenhotep III. 
I'here have been many attempts to interpret the legend 
of Memnon. Several modem authorities believe him to 
have been a Hittite leader. 

R. HnUand, art. 'Memnon* in Roschcr's Lexikon; P. Perdrizet, 
G. Lefebvrc, Les Grajffites greet du Memnonion d'Abydos (1919); 
A. Wiedemann, Ilerodots Zweiies Buck (1S90). T. A. B. 

MEMNON (2), a Rhodian of the 4th c. b.c., began his 
career as a mercenary leader with his elder brother 
Mentor (q.v. 2). After the failure of Artabazus’ revolt 
(353 E C.) Memnon stayed with Mentor, and after his 
death he married his widow Barsine (later Alexander’s 
mistress) and succeeded him as Persian general in Asia 
Minor. In 336 he fought successfully against Philip’s 
generals. In 334 his ingenious plan to retire before 
Alexander, to waste the country, and to fight on sea, was 
rejected by the satraps. He took part in the battle of 
Granicus and escaped. Appointed commander-in-chief 
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by Darius, he organized the maritime war and occupied 
several Greek islands, hoping to make the Greeks revolt 
(333). He died suddenly, a severe loss for Persia, 

Arrian, Anab. bks. 1 and 2; Diod. bks. 16 and 17. H. W. Parke, 
Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933); Bervc ii, no. 497. V. E. 

MEMNON (3) of Heraclea Pontica, after Caesar and 
probably before Hadrian, wrote the history of his city 
in at least sixteen books, perhaps following Nymphis; 
bks. 9-16 are substantially preserved by Photius. Book 
13 had a long digression on the rise of Rome, and in 
general the wider issues in which the city was involved 
were treated. The remains allow study of the methods 
and style of Hellenistic local chronicle. 

FHG iii. 525. A. H. McD. 

MEMOIRS, see biography. 

MEMOR, ?ScAEVA a writer of tragedies 

(lost), contemporary with Martial, who composed an 
elegiac distich on his statue. His brother Tumus was a 
well-known satirist (Mart. 1 1. 9 and 10), 

MEMPHIS, the traditional centre of Lower Egypt, was 
naturally the scene of Alexander’s installation; it con- 
tinued populous till the Roman conquest, being ranked by 
Strabo second to Alexandria. The fortification of Baby- 
lon, across the river, as a legionary camp under Augustus 
probably started its decline, and it sank to a provincial 
metropolis. Its importance under the Ptolemies was due 
largely to the cult of the Serapeum, which the religious 
policy of Augustus would not favour. There are few 
remains of Graeco-Roman buildings; the walls of the 
camp of Babylon stand amongst the houses of Old Cairo. 

U. Wilcken, *Daa Serapeum von Memphis’, UPZ i. 7 ; A, J. Butler, 
Babylon of Egypt (1894). J. G. M. 

MEN (Mrfv), a Phrygian god, worshipped throughout 
Anatolia (cf. Strabo 557, 577, 580). He frequently bears 
a crescent moon behind his shoulders, or the crescent 
alone may represent him. The native form of his name 
was Man(n)es, and his lunar associations, if not original, 
may be due to a confusion with the Greek ^iriv. In some 
respects he seems merely the counterpart of Attis. Both 
celestial (Oupdvtoy) and chthonic (/Carax^oi'tos), he was 
invoked also as Lord (Tvpawos) and by numerous titles, 
such as M, *A(TKarjv6^t M, Kapov, M, ^apvaKOVf M, 
Tidpxsv (perhaps = KarayQdvLOs), found chiefly in 
restricted localities. He was a healing god, a protector 
of tombs, and a giver of oracles. Metics or slaves wor- 
shipped M. in Attica from the fourth or third century 
B.C., but elsewhere in Greece only isolated inscriptions 
of Rhodes, Delos, and Thasos attest his cult. At Rome 
and Ostia a series of inscriptions to Attis Menotyrannus 
have been found. 

In addition to the general articles (s.v.) in Roscher, Lex. and 
PW, see the accounts of the shrine at Pisidian Antioch in JHS 
19x2 and JRS 1913 and 1918. F. R. W. 

MENAECHMUS {fl. c. 350 b.c.), pupil of Eudoxus 
and friend of Plato, discovered the three conic sections 
and with the help of two of them solved the problem of 
doubling the cube. None of his works are extant. 

PW XV. 700. 

IViENANDER {MivavZpos;) (i) (342/1-^91/90 B.c.), of 
Athens, *star’ of the New Comedy. His parents were of 
distinguished class — Diopeithes of Cephisia and Hegesi- 
Btrate ; he was trained in philosophy by association with 
Epicurus (his auviffrq^os) and initiated by Alexis (q.v.) 
into the art of comedy-writing. For some thirty years 
after his first play, 321 B.c., Menander produced a 

series of over 100 comedies (few to be exactly dated — as 
V/i/ 3 pioi, 301 B.C.), of which about 98 (including Nip^taig 
and Xprr\<mq — sec Kfirte, Men, Rel. i. 150) arc known by 
name. His comedies (like those of Philemon, q.v.) were 


revived on the Athenian stage after his time (e.g. (Poo/xa 
167 B.C.) and held a place upon the Roman stage. 

2* No complete comedy is extant, but on papyrus we 
have recovered several connected scenes of different 
plays, from which Menander’s dramatic technique may 
be estimated. Of ^ErnTpeirovreSt The Arbitration — an 
example of Menander’s mature art — ^we possess nearly 
two-thirds, and in spite of lacunae the essential features 
of plot and characterization are known. Of Perikeiro^ 
mene. The Rape of the Ringlets (c. 313 B.c.), about two- 
fifths survive, and some details of the treatment remain 
uncertain. Of Sarnia (an early comedy) we have 341 
verses from the second half of the play, which reveal much 
of the plot. Of Herds little more than one scene is known 
and the outline of the plot; and plots can be partially 
sketched of Fabula Incerta, reaipyos^ 0 €o^<^ovpLiim{The 
Maiden Possessed), KiOapiorqs, KoXa^, Kcoveial^oaevaL 
(Women Drinking Hemlock), MioovpLevo^ (The Hated 
Lover), Tlepivdia, 0 dap.a, and another unnamed play, 
PSI ii. 126, ‘the Florentine Comedy’. For discussion pf 
these plots see Kfirte, PW, s.v, ‘Menandros’, and Men. 
Rel. i. praef.\ G. Norwood, Greek Comedy', G. Murray, 
in Aristophanes. 

3. In the Latin adaptations of Plautus (Siichtts, Bac- 
chides, Cistellaria ; probably Poenulus and Aulularia) and 
especially of Terence (Adelphoe, Andria, Heauton Timo- 
roumenos, Eunuchus) it is mainly Menander’s technique 
that is seen, despite the Roman poets* interpolations and 
alterations. 

4. The influence of Euripides is manifest in Menander's 
work : see comedy, new, and for direct quotations from 
Euripides see Epit. 765 f. KOrte and Com. Flor. 82 f. 

5. Unlike his contemporaries, Menander renounced the 
treatment of mythological subjects : his plays mirror the 
life of his own time (Manilius 5. 476, ‘qui uitae ostendit 
uitam chartisque sacrauit’; and cf. Aul. Gell. z. 23, of a 
passage in JIXoklov, The Necklace, which Gellius ranked 
high above the imitation by Caccilius, ‘illud Menandri 
de uita hominum media sumptum, simplex et uenim et 
delectabilc’). Hence the diction must be that of con- 
temporary Athens. 

6. The love-plot is the only theme, but with endless 
variations, leading to one, two, or three marriages at the 
close. Ingenuity was shown in varying and elaborating 
the obstacles to the lovers* union (cf. the plot of ^aa/xa. 
The Apparition), and desire for novelty led sometimes 
to extreme complication of plot (rewpyos)^ Yet occa- 
sionally comedies were very similar (.< 4 ndria and Perinthia \ 
see Ter. Andr. prol.) \ and a pl^ might appear in two 
recensions, a and jS' (AbeXtpoi, 'EniKXrjpos)* 

7. Menander’s varied and delicate characterization 
raises him above his contemporaries : his dramatis per- 
sonae develop as the action proceeds. In the Epitrepontes 
Charisius, Pamphila, Habrotonon are strikingly human 
in their behaviour, reacting to the situations in which 
they are placed. Menander vitalizes the traditional roles : 
his characters usually deviate in certain qualities from the 
ordinary types. Smicrines (Epit.) is more than the con- 
ventional miser : where money is not concerned he gives 
an honest judgement. Polemon (Perik.) differs widely 
from the merely swaggering soldier beloved in Comedy. 
Davus (Heros) is a slave in love, but with noble, self- 
sacrificing intentions. 

8 . Menander’s easy, natural style (well displayed in fine 
passages among the old fragments, e.g. fr. 481) is rich in 
dramatic qualities : speech is adapted to each individual 
speaker (Plutarch, Comp. Ar. et Men. 2. z). His humour 
depends either upon the situation as a whole or upon the 
speaker’s character; he uses comic irony (Smicrines in 
Epit.) and farcical humour (e.g. in Sarnia), but of verbal 
humour there is little — rather the whimsical expression 
of ideas (frs. 85, 283). 

9. Menander’s humanity appears in many passages: 
Menandrean comedy is the fruit of an equable philosophy 
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and a larg^-heaxted sympathy. In the narrow field of 
domestic tragi -comedy M. with admirable breadth of 
tolerance displayed the failings and foibles, as well as 
the nobility, of common men and women, and attained a 
universality which has influenced the literatures of Rome 
and of modem Europe. 
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MENANDER (2), general of Demetrius of Bactria, 
married his daughter Agathoclea after his death, success- 
fully withstood Eucratides, and to his own death (c. 150- 
145 B.c.) ruled all Greek India, except the Paropamisadae, 
from MathurS to Kathiawar. He carried on Demetrius’ 
policy, and in Indian eyes was a Chakravartiu, a supreme 
ruler. He was the only successor of Alexander, except 
Cleopatra VII, who acquired a legend; Buddhists trans- 
ferred to him stories told of Buddha and Asoka, and the 
Milindapaflha made him a great Buddhist monarch. 
Certainly he stood close to Buddhism — a political 
necessity; but almost certainly he was not a Buddhist. 
See DEMETRIUS (7) of Bactria. W, W. T. 

MENANDER (3) of Ephesus compiled from native 
records, which he translated into Greek, *thc actions 
which took place under each of the kings [of Phoenicia?] 
both among the Greeks and the barbarians'. His Tyrian 
history is cited by Josephus {AJ 8. 144-6, Ap, i. 1 16 ff.). 

MENANDER (4) of Laodicea (3rd c. a.d.) wrote com- 
mentaries on Hermogenes and Minucianus, also the 
first of two treatises (IT. eTriheiicTiKtJv) still extant 
(Spengel, Rhet. iii. 329-446) and associated with his 
name. He there treats of the kinds of epideictic dis- 
course — hymns to the gods, eulogies of cities, etc. — 
wriilc the second treatise is concerned with ceremonial 
addresses to the emperor and other ofRcials. J. W. H. A. 

MENARIA) see baleares insular. 

MENDESi a he-goat represented usually on monuments 
as a ram, and identified by Herodotus and other Greeks 
with Pan, was worshipped in the Egyptian city of Mendes. 
The cult attained national prominence in the Ptolemaic 
period. The great Mendes Bte\e(Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde xiii (1875), 33-40) refers to 
Ptolemy II 'son of the great living goat of Mendes’ as 
having visited the temple 'as the kings before him had 
done*. The deceased queen ArainoA II is called 'Arsino6 
Philadelphus beloved by the goat', and her deification 
throughout the land is described. The stele also notes 
that &e province of Mendes paid no taxes to the king 
but used its revenues for the worship of the god. The 
completion of the temple and the attendant celebration, 
the discovery of a new sacred animal, and various feasts 
and processions are mentioned. T. A. B. 

MENECRATES (1) of Xanthus, a fourth-century 
writer of the history of Lycia (AvKiaKd) in Ionic. 

IMENECRATES (2) of Ephesus, probably bom c. 340, 
wrote a didactic poem called Erga in imitation of Hesiod, 
and probably another poem on Apiculture (Melissurgica), 
Texti: H. Disk, PPP(i9oi), 171-2. G6bel, 'Mcnekretes (i6)\ in 
PIFxv. 800. 


MENEDEMUS (i) of Eretria (c. 319-c. 265 b.c.; 
Beloch, Griech, Gesch, iv. 2*. 461 f.), statesman and 
founder of the Eretrian philosophical school. He was a 
pupil of StLlpo, and later of Phaedon’s followers in Elis 
(Diog. Laert. 2, 216). When he returned to Eretria he 
founded a school of his own and henceforward taught 
and took part in the administration of his city. At the 
age of 74 he is believed to have committed suicide from 
grief at his native town’s loss of freedom. As a philosopher 
M. pursued the methods and doctrines of the Megarian 
School. 

C. Mallet, Histoire dt Vdcole de Migare^ etc. (1845); E. Zeller, 
Socrates^ t Engl. Tranal., 282; U. von VVilamowitz, Antigonos von 
Karysios, 86, 142!.; I'cbcrweg-Pracchter, Grundriss^^, 158; PW 
XV. 788. K. O. B. 

MENEDEMUS (2), Cynic philosopher of the third 
century B.c., from western Asia Minor, first a pupil of 
Colotes the Epicurean, later of Echecles the Cynic, both 
of Lampsacus. He is best known from Colotes' polemic 
against him. 

PW rv, 794. 

MENELAUS (i)(ilf€v^Aaor, MeviXewg), younger brother 
of Agamemnon (q.v.) and husband of Helen (q.v.). In all 
literature, beginning with Homer, Paris' kidnapping of 
his wife causes the Trojan War. In the Iliad he appears 
prominently in 3. 21 ff. (Paris avoids him, 96 ff.; he 
agrees to settle the dispute by a duel with Paris, defeats 
him, but is prevented by Aphrodite from killing him). 
In 4. 86 ff. Athena instigates Pandarus (q.v.) to wound 
him, in order to prevent the war from ending; he is 
slightly hurt, but cured by Machaon (q.v.). In 17. i ff. 
he distinguishes himself in the fighting over the body of 
Patrocltis; elsewhere he is usually rather in the back- 
ground, being inferior to Agamemnon in prowess and 
deliberately holding back (10. 121 ff.) so as not to seem 
to thrust himself before his greater brother. In the 
Odyssey he is seen safe at home with Helen after a long 
series of adventures on his return (4. i ff.) and is 
promised Elysium (4. 561 ff.). 

Post-Homeric accounts supply details of his life before 
and after the period covered by the Homeric poems. He 
had previously met Paris (q.v.) at Delphi, and the oracle 
had warned them, but they had not understood (schol. IL 
5. 64). He was in Crete when Helen was carried off, 
and was warned by Iris of what had happened, Cypria 
(Photius). For his reunion with Helen after Troy fell see 
the same source. In Euripides’ Helena^ which follows 
Stesichorus’ version of the story, Menelaus comes with 
the phantom Helen to Egypt, is shipwrecked, and meets 
the real one outside the palace of Theoclymenus, son of 
Proteus, who has been humanized into a Pharaoh. She 
has taken refuge at Proteus’ tomb to avoid being forced 
to marry Theoclymenus. After a half-comic scene in 
which Menelaus realizes the situation, they plot with 
Theono€, Theoclymenus* sister, to escape. Helen tells 
the king Menelaus is drowned, and gets the use of a ship 
to perform funeral rites at sea. Menelaus* men overpower 
the crew and sail away with him and her, the Dioscuri 
forbidding Theoclymenus to pursue. 

For his cult as hero and occasionally as god see Famell, 
Hero-Ctdis, 322 f. H. J. R. 

MENELAUS (2), sculptor, working in the first century 
A.D. Known from signature on group of Orestes and 
Electra in the Termc (Winter, KB 394. 4), for which he 
has adapted motives of the fourth century B.c., but 
Orestes wears his cloak Roman fashion. He called himself 
pupil of Stephanus, who signed a statue of a youth in the 
style of the early fifth century (Winter, KB 394. 3). 
Stephanus was the pupil of Pasiteles, a south Italian 
Greek sculptor who became a Roman citizen in 89 B.C. 
and wrote a book on notable works of art. M. has been 
identified with M. Cossutius Menelaus who signed a lost 
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statue. The Cossutii had a workshop of long standing 
in Paros, and another of their freedmen, M. Cossutius 
Cerdo, made the two Poly cli tan Pans in the British 
Museum. 

G. Lippold, Kopxen und Umbildungen (1923), 40: O. Rubensohn, 
JDAI 1935, 56. T. B. L, W. 

MENELAUS (3) of Alexandria, mathematician and 
astronomer, made an observation in Rome, A.D. 98, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy (vol. ii, p. 30 Heib.). 
His Sphaerica in three books is extant in Arabic; it was 
translated by Gerhard of Cremona (1114-87), edited by 
Halley (1758), and is now adequately reproduced in 
Bjombo^s Studien iiber Menelaos' Spfidrik, (Abh. z. 
Gesch. d. Math, xiv, 1902). In it we find the first concep- 
tion and definition of a ‘spherical triangle’ (rpiVAcupoi'), 
‘Menelaus’ Theorem’ for the sphere, and the solution of 
spherical triangles by means of it. Book i gives the main 
propositions about spherical triangles corresponding to 
Euclid’s about plane triangles. Book 3 contains spherical 
trigonometry. Mcnelaus wrote also six books on Chords 
in a Circle. 

T. L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics ii. 260-73, T. H. 

MENENIUS AGRIPPA reputedly appeased the 
plebeians and brought them back to Rome after the first 
secession by telling the parable of the Belly and the 
Limbs (494 n.c.). Menenius and the story are fictitious, 
but it is difficult to explain the origin and date of the 
legend, which is either a fable common to the peoples of 
Ar>'an stock or the adaptation of an allegorical tale 
elaborated by Greek sophists. 

Ed. Meyer, Kl. Schriften i* (1924), 358 ff. ; W. Neatlc, Klio 1927, 
350 if.; E. Skard, Avhandl. Ahad. Oslo 1931, no. 2, 88 ff. P. T. 

MENESTOR, a Greek writer on botany much quoted 
by Theophrastus. He applied the Pythagorean theory of 
the opposition of the warm and the cold to plants, 
dividing these into those which by their warm nature can 
grow even in water or in the cold parts of the earth, and 
those which from their cold nature need a warm climate. 
It has been much discussed whether his explanation of 
evergreenness by the doctrine of 'warm plants’ or that of 
Empedocles by means of pores is the older, but on the 
whole it seems that he can be dated between Empedocles 
and Theophrastus. He may fairly be called the first 
Greek who made an inductive study of plants. 

Teatimoma in Dicla, Vorsokr* i. 37S“6. PW xv. 853. W. D. R. 

IViENEXENUS of Athens, pupil of Socrates, was one 
of those present at the conversation in prison related in 
Plato’s Phaedo. He plays a considerable part in the 
Lysis, and a less prominent one in the dialogue called 
after him. 

PWxv. 858. 

MENIPPE, name of a Nereid in Hesiod, Theog, 260, 
and of two or three insignificant heroines, as the mother 
of Eurystheus (schol. Iliad 19. 116, which also gives her 
several other names); the mother of Orpheus (q.v.), 
generally a Muse (Tzetzes, Chtl. I. xii. 306). 

MENIPPEAN SATIRE, distinguished by Quintilian 
(Jnst. 10. I. 95) as a separate sort of satire. Ultimately 
founded on Menippus (q.v. 1), it was characterized by its 
mixture of prose and verse. In Latin it is represented by 
Varro, Seneca, and Petronius, and descends to the pedantic 
fantasia by Martianus Capella (5th c.) and to the French 
JSatyre Mdnippie. 

See J. Wight Duff, Romart Satire (1937), ch. 5, J. W. D. 

2 V 1 ENIPPUS (i) of Gadara (first half of 3rd c. B.C.), a 
slave at Sinope, became pupil of the Cynic Metrocles, 
bought his freedom, and acquired the Theban franchise. 
Originator of the serio-comic style (fTtrouSoy^Aotov), in 
which humorous expression was given to philosophical 


views. His works include N^KVia (in which he imitated 
Crates), AiaSrjKaLt ^EirurroXal KtKop^^ltevyAvai dno rov 
Twv 0 €tbv TTpoadtTToVf Aioyevou^ Trpdaiff, UvfjLirotnov. His 
prose was interspersed with verses, whether quoted or 
original is uncertain. He influenced Meleager of Gadara 
and Lucian, and Varro’s Saturae Menippeae are adapted 
from him. See iambic poetry, creek. 

Dior. Laert. 6. 29, 95, 99-101 ; C. Wachsmuth, Corp. poes, ep. 
graec. lud. ii. 78-85; R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp. (1906). 

J. D. D. 

MENIPPUS (2) of Pergamum (^fl. c. 20 n.c.), Greek 
author of UepLnXovs cWos* SaXa(Tcrq^> (Mediterranean), 
abridged, corrected, and augmented by Marcian. Bk. i, 
Euxine, Sea of Marmora; a, Mediterranean, north side; 
3, south ; Palestine, Asia Minor. It gave chiefly names 
and distances. 

GGM I. cxxxv ff., 563 ff. ;PJVxv. 862. 888. E. H. W. 

MENO, pupil of Aristotle, author of a doxographical 
compendium of the older Greek medicine — ’JarpiKy 
avpayujynj. A selection from it is contained in a London 
papyrus; ed. H. Diels (1893). 

PIV XV. 927. 

MENODORUS (or MENAS) was a freedman of 
Pompey (less probably of Sextus Pompeius) and may 
previously have been a pirate. He captured Sardinia for 
wSextus in 40 b.c., but surrendered it to Octavian in 38, 
was rewarded w'ith equestrian rank, and fought under 
Calvisius Sabinus in the battle off Cumae. In 36 he 
returned to Sextus, but being treated with suspicion 
again deserted. He was killed in the Illyrian campaign 
of 35- 

Appian, BCiv. bk. 5 ; Dio Cassius, bks. 48 and 49. G. W. K. 

MENODOTUS (i) of Perinthus, author of a history 
CEXXTjvLKai TTpayp.aT€iai) probably beginning r. 217 B.c. 
as a continuation of the histories of Psaon of Plataea or 
Phylarchus. 

FHG iii. 103. FGrH ii. 82. 

MENODOTUS (2), Samian Greek ( Pidentical with M, 
of Perinthus, Diod. Sic. 26, 4), wrote (i) Tuiv Kara r^v 
Edprov duaypeufyq and (ii) Ilepl rdjv Kara to 

Upov rijs Lap-las *Hpa^. 

FHG liL 105; FGrH ii. A 189. 

MENODOTUS (3) of Nicomedia {ft. probably c. A.D. 
120), follower of Pyrrhon, pupil of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and leader of the empirical school of medicine. He was 
a voluminous author, and is often referred to by Galen. 

PW rv. 90*. 

MENOECEUS (Affyowcevr), in mythology, (i) father 
of Creon (q.v. 3; Sophocles, Ant, 1098 and elsewhere). 
(2) Creon’s son, whose story is best known from 
Eur. Phoen. 905 ff. Tiresias revealed that Thebes could 
not survive the assault of the Seven unless atonement 
were made for the killing of the dragon by Cadmus 
(q.v.); the victim must be one of the Sparti, and un- 
married, and no other was available. Menocccus, despite 
his father’s attempts to save him, killed himself over the 
dragon’s lair. H. J. R. 

MENOETIUS (Mevoirioy), father of Patroclus (q.v.; 
II 9. 202 tmd elsewhere). Of what country he was seems 
to have been uncertain even to Homer : see 7 /. 1 1. 765-6 ; 
23. 85. 

MENSy personified right thinking (‘Mens Bona', 
Propertius 3. 24. 19 and elsewhere; it was her title at 
Paestum. Wissowa, RK^ 314). She was vowed a temple, 
by advice of the Sibylline books, in 217 B.C. after 
Trasimcnc (Livy 22. 9. fo; 10. 10; cf. Plstncr-Ashby, 
P- 339) i R was dedicated two years later (Livy 23. 32. 20). 

H.J.IL 
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MEROBAUDES 


MENSA, see furniture. 

MENTHE (jiMrj) or MINTHE (filvdrj), i.e. mint. 
According to Strabo 8, 3. 14, p. 344 (more authorities 
given by Peter in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) she was 
Hades* mistress (a Naiad, daughter of Peitho, Photius 
8.V.), and Persephone trampled her underfoot, whereat 
she became the plant named after her, which smells the 
sweeter when trodden upon. H. J. R. 

MENTOR (i), in mythology, an old Ithacan, friend of 
Odysseus, who left his household in his charge (Odyssey 
a. 225 ff')* Athena takes his shape to help Telemachus 
(ibid. 401 and elsewhere; cf. 24. 548). 


infantp^ from Greeks. The Diadochi made the nucleus 
of their armies out of Macedonians, but the bulk of the 
troops were mercenaries, who were ready to change sides 
according to the fortunes of war. 

(5) Tdl Pydna ( 1 68 B.C.). Warfare gradually depended 
less on foreign soldiers. In the Hellenistic kingdoms a 
small standing army of professional soldiers was main- 
tained, but newly hired mercenaries were not used to 
form the main phalanx. In time of need they could 
reinforce it in other directions. Even barbarians were 
thus employed with their native equipment. 

H, W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers from the earliest times to 
the Battle 0/ Ipsus (1933); G. T. Gntlith, The Mercenaries of the 
Hellenutie World (1935). H. W. P. 


MENTOR (2), Rhodian mercenary leader, brother-in- 
law of the satrap Artabazus (q.v.), whose service he and 
his brother Memnon (q.v.) entered. He married his 
niece Barsine, Artabazus* daughter. Both brothers took 
part in the Satraps' Revolt (362—360 B.c.) and received 
some territory in Troas. In 353 they fled with Artabazus. 
Mentor went to Egypt, entered again the king’s service, 
and was general at the conquest of Egypt (343). He rose 
high in Persian service and was ordered to quell the 
dynasts of Asia Minor. Among them was Heimeias (q.v.), 
whom he put to death (342). He had previously obtained 
the recall of Artabazus and Memnon. He probably died 
soon after. 

l^cm. 23. 150 fl. ; Diod. 16. 42 ff. ; H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary 
Soldiers (1933). V. E. 

MERCATORES, see commerce, paras. 7 and ii. 

MERCENARIES (GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 

(0 From the earliest limes till the Peloponnesiaft War 
(431 D.c.) mercenaries play a small part in Greek warfare, 
l)eing few in number and not clearly distinguishable from 
volutUary helpers. They are most frequently mentioned 
as fonning the bodyguards of tyrants. But the early 
tyrants were often content to enrol citizens and, except 
in Sicily, did not maintain large amiies of professional 
soldiers. Before the Persian conquests Greek mercenaries 
were employed to some extent in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; afterwards they were mainly used as bodyguards 
for the satraps of Asia Minor and were largely recruited 
from Arcadia. 

(2) Till the King* s Peace B.c.) . During the Pelopon- 
nesian War there grew a demand for auxiliary troops to 
supplement the ordinary hoplite. These were drawn 
especially from the backward parts of Greece and from 
Thrace. The end of the war released many soldiers for 
professional service, from whom Cyrus raised an army 
of more than 10,000 hoplites for his attempt on the 
Persian throne. In the Corinthian War Iphicraies(q.v,), 
leading a force of pcltasts (q.v.), achieved such success 
that this type of soldier was established as an independent 
unit. Meanwhile in Sicily Dionysius I was founding an 
outstandingly powerful tyranny on a large professional 
army. 

(3) Till Chaeronca (338 B.c.). The possibilities of 
using mercenaries were now fully exploited. The Persian 
satraps hired large armies to oppose the Great King, who 
replied by employing the same material. In Greece the 
city-states used mercenaries in their struggles with each 
other or remodelled their citizen-armies on a professional 
pattern. Many tyrants of a militaristic ty^pe arose, and 
in the Third Sacred War (35^34^) Phocis showed how 
even a small State could be dominant so long as it had 
large financial resources. Philip 11 of Macedon, however, 
relied on mercenaries only as a supplement to the main 
body of his citizen army. 

(4) Till Jpsusi^oiB.c.). Alexander employed merce- 
naries mostly for garrison duty and settlement abroad, 
and on separate expeditions away from his main column. 
The Persians until Arbcla formed the bulk of their heavy 


MERCENARIES (ROMAN). Contact with foreign 
Powers such as Carthage and Macedon exposed Rome*8 
weakness in cavalry and light-armed troops. This 
deficiency she remedied by obtaining contingents outside 
Italy which, in contrast with the Italian Socii, were 
called Auxilia. Some came from independent allies like 
Masinissa, others were raised by forced levies or paid as 
mercenaries. Gallic Auxilia served in the First Punic 
War, 600 Cretan archers fought at Lake Trasimene, 
Numidian cavalry turned the scale at Zama. During the 
next two centuries the number and variety of Auxilia 
increased. Spain was a favourite recruiting-ground 
because of the superiority of the native over the Roman 
weapons, while Caesar obtained liis cavalry from Gaul 
and Germany, and his archers and slingers from Crete 
and the Balearic Islands. Under the Principate the 
Auxilia became part of the standing army. See auxilia. 
W. Liebenam, PW, t.v. ‘Excrcitus*. H. M. D. P. 

MERCURIUS (Merquriusy MirqurioSy Mircurios), 

the god of traders, Roman equivalent of Hermes ; indeed, 
it is highly probable that he is Hermes (q.v.) introduced 
under a name, or title, suggestive of his commercial 
activities (cf. merx, mercari). He does not appear in 
the ’calendar of Numa’, nor has he a flamen or any other 
indication of primitive Roman (or Italian) cult. On the 
other hand, his temple is extra pomerium, being on the 
Aventine overlooking the Circus Maximus (see Platner- 
Ashby, p. 339); he is worshipped there with a goddess 
who is in essence the Greek, not the Roman Maia (q.v.), 
and its dedication day, 15 May, became a festiv^ of 
merchants (Festus, p. 135, 4 Lindsay). From all this it is 
generally supposed chat his cult is an early example of 
Greek, or hcllenizing, commercial influence, comparable 
to that of Ceres, Liber, and Libera (see ceres) ; the date 
of the temple is 495 B.c, Althcim, however, seeks by an 
ingenious combination to prove that he is an old Graeco- 
Etruscan deity comparable in functions to the Genius 
(q.v.; Griechische Goiter, 39 ff.), and supposes the con- 
nexion of the name with merces to be a false etymology. 
It is generally agreed that his ultimate origin is Greek, 
by whatever route and under whatever circumstances his 
cult reached Rome ; his connexion with trade is equally 
undoubted. Under the Empire he, like many gods, 
sometimes takes the title Augustus (see Steuding in 
Roscher's Lexikon ii. 2818 ; cf. also Nock, JfHS 48 (1928), 
33 f., 4] f.). His identifications with foreign gods 
(Steuding, 2826 ff. ; see religion, Celtic) result from 
his equivalence with Hermes, also his mythology, save 
for one or two tales, probably Latin literary inventions. 

H. J. R. 

MERMNADAEy see lydia. 

MEROBAUDES, Flavius, a Spaniard, distinguished 
as soldier and poet. His works include thirty hexameters 
in praise of (I^hrist, a panegyric on Afetius, of which 
fragments contain a prose speech on his second consul- 
ship (a.d. 437), and a poem on his third (446). He 
imitated earlier Spanish writers and Statius* Silvae, 

Ed. F. Vollmer (1905). A a 
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MHR0£| the 'island* between the junction of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad with the true Nile and that of the Atbara with 
the Nile, The city Mcrofi {Bakaraiviga), the southern 
and later the sole capital of the Kings of Napata, was 
known by hearsay to Herodotus. In the time of Ptolemy 
II the kingdom became partly hellenired. Despite 
further exploration of the Nile in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times {see nile), even Ptolemy knew little beyond Meroe 
and falsely made the land a true island. 

For excavations at Merofi ace: E. Bud(te, Eprptian Sudan (1Q07) 
and History of Ethiopia (1938); J. Garstang, Merol \ H. Kees, 

PW, e.v. E. H. W. 

MEROPE (MepoTn)), in mythology, (i) a Pleiad, wife of 
Sisyphus (q.v.); she is the nearly invisible star of the 
group, for she hides her face for shame at having married 
a mortal, while all her sisters mated with gods (see 
Apollod. I. 85; Hyg. Fab. 192. 5). (2) Wife of Cres- 
phontes king of Messenia; see aepytus. (3) Wife of 
Polybus of Corinth, Oedipus* foster-father (Soph. OT. 
775) ; OEDIPUS. (4) Daughter of Oenopion {see orion ; 
Apollod. I. 25). For more Meropae see Stoll in Roscher*s 
Lexikofit s.v. H. J. R. 

MERULA, Lucius Cornelius, was appointed colleague 
by the consul Cn. Octavius after the deposition of Cinna 
(87 B.C.). On Marius* return he resigned the consulship 
and, anticipating his condemnation, committed suicide. 

F. Miinzcr, PW iv. 1407. 

MESOPOTAMIA, the country between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. The name is generally used to include the 
whole alluvial country south of the mountains, and the 
deserts on either side, i.e. the ancient kingdoms of 
Assyria and Babylonia, modem *Jraq. Classical writers 
usually regarded Mesopotamia as excluding Babylonia. 

As an important political and commercial link between 
Syria and Babylonia, Mesopotamia was colonized exten- 
sively by the Seleucids. It was a frequent battle-ground 
of Roman and Parthian armies, and the prosperity of 
the Greek cities diminished under the Arsacids. Meso- 
potamia was conquered by Trajan and constituted a 
Roman province (114-17) but was promptly abandoned 
by Hadrian. It was again overrun by L. Verus (162-5) 
and Septimius Severus (197-9) hut was not permanently 
occupied. See also osroene. 

V. Chapot, La Fronti^re de VEuphrate (1907); Jooea, Eastern 
Cities, ch. 9; H. Schachcrmeyr, PW, s.v. M. S. D. 

MESSAL(L)INA(i), Valeria, a woman of good family, 
married Claudius (at some time before his accession in 
A.D. 41) and bore him a daughter, Octavia, and a son, 
Britannicus. The influence which she exercised on 
Claudius* public policy has probably been exaggerated 
by ancient historians. Her profligacy was notorious in 
Rome, but apparently unknown to Claudius until, in 48, 
she celebrated a formal marriage with her paramour, C. 
Silius. The marriage was no doubt part of a plot against 
Claudius. The conspiracy was detected by Narcissus 
(q.v. 2) and Messalina was put to death. J. P. B. 

MESSAL(L)INA (2), Statilia, third wife of Nero (a.d. 
66), who put to death her fourth husband Atticus 
Vesdnus, was perhaps daughter of T. Statilius Taurus 
{cos. 44). She received some divine honours. After 
Nero’s death she maintained a brilliant position. Otho 
contemplated marriage with her. A. M. 

MESSALLA, see Valerius (4), (14), (15), (16). 

MESSALLINUS, see Valerius (16). 

MESSANA (nowadays Messina), a Greek colony 
originally called Zancle, was founded c. 725 B.c. on Sicel 
territory in north-east Sicily with Chalcidian colonists 


from Cumae, Naxos, and Euboea. Zancle allegedly 
founded Mylae (717?) and Himera (648); otherwise its 
early history is virtually unknown. C. 493 Samian 
refugees, backed by Anaxilas of Rhegitun, seized Zancle, 
which was then renamed Messene (Anaxilas is said to 
have soon replaced these Samians with Messenians). 
After 461 Messana (the Doric form henceforth prevails), 
becoming independent of Rhegium, flourished greatly 
until destroyed by Carthage (396). Rebuilt by Dionysius, 
it became subject successively to Dion, Hippon, Timo- 
leon, Agathocles. In 288 Agathocles* Campanian mer- 
cenaries, Mamertini, seized Messana (which consequently 
was often called Mamertina) and, when threatened by 
Hieron, sought aid desperately from Rome and Carthage. 
Doth responded and the ensuing imbroglio provoked the 
First Punic War. When Rome annexed Sicily Messana 
became a privileged civitas foederata ('maxima et locu- 
pletissima* according to Cicero : Verr, passim). In 
Imperial times, although rarely mentioned, Messana 
was apparently a municipium (Pliny, HN 3. 88) and, 
owing to its strategic situation and flne harbour (Charyb- 
dis* whirlpool being fortunately outside the shipping 
lanes), was undoubtedly important. Messana was 
Euhemerus* birthplace. 

Strabo 6. 268 f.; Hdt. 6. 22 f.; 7. 164; Thuc. hks. 4, 5. 6; Paus. 
4. 23. 6; Diod. bka. ti-i6, 19, 22, 23; Polyb. t. 7 f. R. Giacomarzi, 
Storia dei Mamertini (1935); J. B^rard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 
67. T. S. 

MESSAPIA = CALABRIA (q.v.). 

MESSAPIl immigrated into Calabria (q.v.) in the Early 
Iron Age. Probably they were Illyrians, not Cretans 
(despite M. Mayer in PW xv. 1175 f.). They undoubtedly 
spoke an Illyrian language ; over 200 inscriptions, written 
c. 450-50 B.c. in a Tarentine-Ionic alphabet, survive 
(J. Whatmoiigh, Prae-Italic Dialects ii. 258 f.). The 
civilized Messapii, strictly speaking neighbours of 
Tarentum, are scarcely distinguishable from the Calabri 
(who dwelt near Brundisium) and Sal(l)entini (who 
inhabited the 'heel* proper); the Apulian Peucetii 
(= Poediculi) and Daunii, although they supported 
Tarentum against the Messapii (Strabo 6. 281), also 
spoke Messapic. These peoples were collectively called 
lapyges (Polyb. 3. 88). In 473 B.c. the Messapii defeated 
Tarentum (Hdt. 7. 170) and in 413 under King Artas 
supported Athens against Syracuse (Thuc, 7. 33). In 338 
they helped to defeat Tarentum’s mercenary, Archi- 
damus, but in the Pyrrhic War supported Tarentum and 
were consequently subjugated by Rome (266: Acta 
Triumph.). Although only casually mentioned thereafter, 
they were never completely assimilated. Chief towns: 
Uria, Rudiae, Caelia, Brundisium, Uzentum. 

J. Whatmougb, Foundations qf Roman Italy (1937), 11 f (with 
bibliography). E. T. S. 

MESSAPUSy (i) eponym of Messapia in south Italy 
(Strabo 9. 2. 13). (2) Son of Neptune, an Etruscan, 
invulnerable to Are and steel, one of Tumus’ allies 
(Verg. Aen. 7. 691 ff.; cf. 9* 523; 12. 128). 

MESSENE was founded in 369 B.c. to be the capital 
of Messenia (q.v.). Situated on the western slopes of 
Mt. Ithome in the lower Messenian plain, its natural 
strength wasf reinforced by city-walls (largely preserved) 
which furnish the finest example of fourth-century forti- 
fication on the Greek mainland. Important traces of 
other public buildings can be seen near the modem 
village of Mavromati. Attacked unsuccessfully by 
Demetrius (q.v. 6) of Pharos (214 B.c.), by Philip V of 
Macedon, and by Nabis of Sparta, it was captured by 
the forces of the Achaean League under Lycortas 
(182 B.c.) in revenge for the Messenians’ execution of 
Philopoemen (q.v.). It retained considerable importance 
under the Roman Empire. A. M. W. 
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MESSENIAy the south-west region of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the north by Elis, along the lower course of 
the river Neda, and Arcadia, and on the east by Laconia, 
where the frontier follows at first the main ridge of 
Taygetus, but farther south runs to the west of it, and 
terminates at the river Choeriiis a few miles south of the 
head of the Messenian Gulf. (For the disputed territory 
of the Ager Dentheiiates in this region see laconia.) 
Whilst west Messenia is a bleak, mountainous region, 
dominated by Mt. Aegaleos, with its few settlements 
along the coast (Cyparisaia, Coryphasion-Pylos, Mo- 
thone, Asine, Corone), the central and eastern region 
watered by the river Pamisus and its tributaries was more 
populous, and the lower plain, MaKapia, was renowned 
for its fertility. 

Recent finds, particularly of beehive tombs, indicate 
extensive occupation in Late Helladic (Mycenaean) 
times, on the west coast and in the valley north-west of 
the upper (Stcnyclarus) plain, where a walled town of 
the same period has been explored. The great palace 
discovered near Pylos in 1939, with its huge hoard of 
inscribed clay tablets of Cretan type (JMS 1939, 195), 
may prove to be the house of Nestor, who appears in 
Homer as lord of west Messenia (the remainder being 
perhaps ruled by Menelaus). 

After the Dorian conquest Messenia came under 
Cresphontes, whose youngest son Aepytus evicted and 
slew the usurper Polyphonies and gave his name to the 
Messenian royal line. After the First and Second 
Messenian Wars in the eighth and seventh centuries, 
associated with the heroic but unavailing leadership of 
Aristodemus and Aristomenes respectively (qq v.), such 
inhabitants as had not left the country were, apart from 
a few communities of perioeci, reduced to the status of 
helots, and their lands occupied by the Spartan nobility. 
The Third Messenian War, after the great earthquake of 
464 B.C., terminated, like the first war, in the surrender 
of the stronghold of Ithomc after a long siege. Granted 
a safe-conduct, many of the survivors (of the perioeci 
only?) were settled by the Athenians at Naupactus (455). 
During the Peloponnesian War the Messenian helots 
were encouraged to sporadic revolts by the Athenian 
garrison established at Pylos after the victory at Sphactcria 
(425), in which Messenians from Naupactus played a 
decisive part. In 369 Messenia recovered its indepen- 
dence with the help of the Theban general Epaminondas. 
Its subsequent history is bound up with that of its new 
capital Messene (q.v.). 

C. A. Roebuck, A History qf Messenia from 36g to 146 B.C. (U.S.A. 
1941). A. M. W. 

MESSENIA (CULTS AND MYTHS). Since the 
Messenians were in a condition of serfdom between the 
Third Messenian War and 369 B.c., their religious and 
mythical traditions were disturbed to a very considerable 
extent. In their capital the cults as seen by Pausanias 
suggest partly foreign influence, partly deliberate 
attempts at revival. He found (4. 31. 6 ff.) temples of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, such as any Greek city might 
have; a cult of Artemis Laphria, imported from Nau- 
pactus; shrines of Eileithyia. the Curctes (to whom 
holocausts of all manner of victims were offered). 
Demeter, Asclcpius, and the local eponymous heroine 
Messene; also of the national hero Aristomenes, while 
Zeus was worshipped on Mt. Ithome under the local 
title Ithomatas. Some of these cults had peculiar legends 
connecting them with the country and polemizing 
against myths which claimed them for other regions. 
Outside the capital the most famous cult, which, how- 
ever, is of Hellenistic date, is the Mysteries of Andania 
(Kern, Relig. der Griechen hi. 188 ff., and For a 

list, with references, of other cults, see Rcincke m PW 
XV. 1241 (also ATAROATts for cult of Syrian goddess). 

Most of the legends of the country have come down 


to us in an excerpt by Pausanias of Rhianus’ (q.v.) epic 
on the Messenian Wars (Paus, 4. 6. x), mingled with 
material from other authors, as Myron of Priene (ibid.) 
and inquiries of his own. It is thus impossible to say 
how much of what he tells us is really Messenian tradi- 
tion and how much Rhianus' learned imagination or the 
conjectures of some antiquarian. The central figure is 
Aristomenes, and the historical kernel nearly undis- 
coverable. H. J. R. 

2 VIESS 1 US, see arusianus and decius (4). 

METABUS, see Camilla. 

METAGENES (^. not earlier than 410-400 B.c.; IG 
ii®. 2325), writer of Old Comedy. His ^iXodvrrjg had a 
parabasis (fr. 14), which points to a comparatively early 
date. The ''Op.rjpog ^ mentions (fr. 10) Lycon's 

betrayal of Naupactus to the Spartans in 400 (Diod. Sic. 
14. 34. 2; Paus. 4. 26. 2; 10. 38. 10). 

FCG ii. 751 ff.; CAF i. 704-10. M. P. 

METALLURGY. After extraction from the mine ore 
must be crushed. The use of grooved stone hammers was 
common in the west in early Roman times, though iron 
hammers replaced them slowly. The broken pieces of 
rock were roughly sorted, all poor and sterile material 
being rejected. If washing was practised, the ore had 
to be finely milled. From Egypt there are stone rollers 
operated on saddle-quems, and the latter occur in Wales 
and the Balkans; more common and of later date are 
rotary millstones. Sieves were used to reduce the particles 
to equal size. Ore, especially when markedly denser than 
the gangue, can be profitably enriched by washing. This 
applies especially to gold, whether from placers or veins, 
and to lead-ore, but was used for ochre and is feasible 
for pyrites. Washing was often carried out in wooden 
bowls or cradles. Gold may be caught on rough cloth 
or fleece, a method attested on the Rhine, and in Colchis, 
where it gave rise to the Golden Fleece legend. The 
washing-tables at Laurium were well built and cemented, 
with several tanks to catch the ore. The washing process 
would normally be repeated several times. 

Sulphide and hydrated ores are best roasted before 
smelting. Direct evidence for roasting has seldom been 
found, but certain furnaces are too large for smelting 
and may have served this purpose. The most primitive 
smelting-furnaces were banked -up bonfires or holes in 
the ground. The blast was at first introduced over the 
rim, but in Gaul some bowl-fumaces have a hole near 
the base and their height was raised by courses of stones 
round the lip. This led to the shaft-furnace, a structure 
often partially sunk in the ground. Vase-paintings of 
Greek smithies show a high-built shaft whence the bloom 
was extracted at the base, while the blast was introduced 
at the back. The shaft-furnace spread fairly rapidly 
through the west; some in the Jura are thought to be 
pre-Roman. They probably did not reach England until 
after the Roman period. Most shaft-furnaces have only 
one hole at the base, for blast and tapping, though a few 
in central Europe have six. Whereas in a bowl-fumace 
only one charge can be smelted at a time, a shaft-furnace 
admits of continuous production. Fuel and ore can be 
added down the chimney, and the metal and slag can be 
tapped at the base. In fact, however, they were probably 
cooled and demolished frequently. Slag, unless fluxes 
are skilfully added, wiU clog the tapping-hole. Only 
those metals which were liquefied could be tapped. An 
iron-bloom could be extracted only by destroying the 
furnace, and the great number of furnaces at some sites 
shows that each was used only once. The fuel was char- 
coal, occasionally coal or peat. 

After smelting, iron had to be purified by reheating 
and haxnmering. During this process it would becotpe 
slightly steeled. Lead would be cupelled to extract 
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silver; the Romans knew bone-ash cupeJs, though the 
more primitive method of skimming the oxidized metal 
from the surface was used earlier. Copper would be 
purified and then alloyed and cast into the forms required. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935); U. Tftckholm, Studien 
Uber den Ber/fhau der rUmischen Kaiserzeil (1937); T, Zschocke and 
E. Freuschen, Das urzeitliche Ber^hauftebiet van MUhthach-Bischofs^ 
hafen (1932); If. Bliimner, Terminologie und Technotogie iv. 140, 
222-7, 330; Archaeologia Ivii (1900), 113. O. D. 

METAMORPHOSIS. Though the word itself is not 
early, it describes a kind of tale quite common in Greek 
from Homer on, that of a magical or miraculous trans- 
formation into a new shape. The origin of such stories 
may perhaps be sought partly in real or fancied resem- 
blances between inanimate and animate objects (e.g. the 
snake which in Iliad 2. 319 turns to stone may have as its 
origin a stone which looked like a snake, perhaps a fossil 
of some kind), partly in resemblances between the move- 
ments or cries of a bird or beast and chose of human beings 
(the nightingale’s song, for instance, iee aedon, Philo- 
mela). An aetiological story would then grow up around 
it. Magicians, moreover, are very commonly supposed to 
be able to change their own shapes and those of others, 
and for a like power to be ascribed to gods is quite natural. 
In some cases we can point to the actual object which 
started the legend; Pausanias (i. 21. 3) says he has seen 
the Niobe (q.v.) of Mt. Sipylon (apparently a rock- 
formation, but see Frazer ad loc.) mentioned in 11. 24. 
614 ff. ; cf. also Paus. 8. 2. 7. Collections of such legends 
seem to have become popular in Alexandrian times; we 
know, for instance, of the * Er^potov^eva of Nicander, 
several times quoted by later writers, and Ovid’s sur- 
viving Metamorphoses draws almost entirely on Greek 
sources. Hence in the later versions of many legends 
(see, for instance, aias i) a metamorphosis of some kind 
is added of which earlier accounts have no trace. 

Ci. S. Eitrem, PW vi a. 893 £F, H. J. R. 

METANIRA (Meravetpa), in mythology, wife of Ccleus, 
king of Eleusis; she received Demeter hospitably, but 
spoiled her plan to make Metanira’s child immortal by 
screaming when she saw him laid on the fire ; see demeter. 
She had a cult in Eleusis (Paus. i. 39. 2) near the well 
where Demeter sat; cf. Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. 14. 

METAURUS, a river in Umbria flowing into the 
Adriatic Sea, famous as the site of a victory which was 
Rome’s Crowning Mercy of the Hannibal ic War (207 
B.C.). In this valley Hasdrubal (q.v. 2), who had hoped 
to join his brother Hannibal, was forced to fight by the 
Romans, who rolled up his line. 

Polybius II. 1-3; Livy 22. 46-9. Kromayer-Veith, Antike 
Schtacht/elder iii. 424 ff. H. H. S. 

METELLUS (i), Lucius Caeciltus (cos. 251 b.c.), 
thwarted a Carthaginian attack on Panoimus, capturing 
the dreaded enemy war-elephants (250). The elephant 
was commonly portrayed on coins struck by the Metelli. 
Metellus was magister equitum in Sicily (249), consul II 
(247), Pontifex Maximus (243-221); he was blinded when 
saving the Palladium from the burning Temple of Vesta 
(241) and died in 221. H. H. S. 

METELLUS (2), Quintus Caecilius (cos. 206 b.c.), 
an orator of note, pronounced a funeral eulogy on his 
father, Metellus (i) above (Pliny, HN 7. 139: Malcovati, 
ORF i. 151). He was an enemy of the poet Naevius (q.v.) 
and a supporter of Scipio Africanus, 

METELLUS (3) MACEDONICUS, Quintus Caeci- 
lius (cos. 143 B.C.), son of (2) above, fought at Pydna 
(i68b.c.). Praetor in 148, he crushed And riscus and began 
operations against the Achaean League, defeating Crito- 
laua. As consul he suppressed a slave revolt at Mintumae 


and opened the Numantine War successfully against the 
Ccltiberians and Vaccaeans (143-142). In 138 he defended 
L. Aurelius Cotta against Scipio Aemilianus. He first 
supported Tiberius Gracchus’ agrarian policy, but 
rejected hia demagogy. Censor in 131, he proposed 
compulsory marriage in a celebrated speech de prole 
augenda, quoted by Augustus (Livy, Per. 69). In 121 he 
followed Opimius against (3aius Gracchus. A fine 
soldier, great senator, and political rival of Scipio 
Aemilianus, his death in 115 was honoured by four 
distinguished sons, M. Metellus (cos. 1 15), Q. Balearicus, 
C. Caprarius (cos. 113), L. Diadematus (cos. 117). He 
built the marble temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno 
Regina and the Porticos Metelli (147). 

G. Colin, Rome et la Gr^ce (1Q05), 6oq; A. Schultcn, Numantia 
i(iQ*4)i 353-5; E. Milnzer, Rbrn. Adelsparteien und Adel^familien 
(1920). 247; H. MaJcovaci, ORF i (1930), 97, 220. A. II. McD. 

METELLUS (4) BALEARICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(cos 123 B.C.), a son of (3) above, was censor in 120. He 
derived his surname from the conquest of the Balearic 
Isles in 123-121 (see bai^res insulae). 

METELLUS (5) DELMATICUS, Lucius Caecilius 
(cos. 1 19 B.C.), son of L. Metellus Calvus (cos. 142) and 
grandson of Metellus (2) above, was father of Caccilia, 
wife of Sulla. As consul Metellus provoked a war with 
the Illyrians, one of the few clear cases of ‘trivimph- 
hunting*. He vainly opposed the passage of Marius* 
ballot bill. He was censor (115) with Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. In 114, when the Populares launched 
their assault against the Optimates by accusing Vestals of 
unchasiity, Metellus as Pontifex Maximus condemned 
Aemilia but acquitted Licinia and Marcia; whereupon 
the investigation was transferred to severer hands. 

M. H. 

METELLUS (6) NUMEDICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(cos. 109 b.c.), brother of (5) above, was a distinguished 
commander and leading Optimate. As consul he took 
command against Jugurtha, after the failure of the 
brothers Albinas; in two years’ campaigns he largely 
restored the prestige both of Rome and of the Optimate 
party. After the battle of the River Muthul (probably 
109), Jugurtha took to the desert, though certain strong- 
holds in Numidia remained in his officers’ hands. 
Nevertheless, Metellus was replaced in command by hia 
legate and prottlg^ Marius (q.v. i), probably early in 107. 
This, however, did not prevent Metellus’ triumph from 
improving the Optimates’ situation, and their candidate 
Caepio was elected consul for 106. As censor Metcllua 
tried to exclude Glaucia and Saturninus from the Senate 
(102). In 100 Metellus went into exile rather than take 
the oath to maintain Saturninus’ Agrarian Law; he was 
recalled in 99. He is probably the Metellus who is said 
to have been poisoned in 91 by the tribune Varius. 

G. De Sanctis, Problemi d. $tor. antica, 215 ff. M. H. 

METELLUS (7) PIUS, Quintus Caecilius (cos, 80 
B.C.), who accompanied his father, Metellus (6), in 
Numidia and was sumamed Pius for his effort to recall 
him from exile, was praetor (89 B.c.) and legate in the 
Social War. Recalled to Rome to fight Marius, he refused 
to replace the consul Cn. Octavius when invited by the 
soldiers. LJnable to resist Marius, he went to Africa and 
thence to Liguria. As Sulla’s best general, he gained the 
decisive victory over the Marians at Faventia (82). He 
was consul with Sulla (80) and campaigned successfully 
against Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain (79-72), where his move- 
ment northwards can be traced in places named after 
him: Metellinum (Medellin)^ Castra Caecilia (near 
Cdceres), and Vicus Caecilius (north of the Tagus). He 
‘triumphed* (71), was Pontifex Maximus, and died 
c. 64. 

F. MQnzer, PW iiL laai. A M* 
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METELLUS (8) CRETICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(f 05 . 69 B.C.), grandson of (3) above and son of C. 
Metellus Caprarius (cos. 113), was a supporter of C. 
Verres at his trial in 70. In 68-66 he effected the conquest 
of Crete, which had become an important pirate base. 
After a set battle near Cydonia he systematically besieged 
and captured the Cretan towns. His excessive severity to 
the Cretans provoked an appeal to Pompey (then engaged 
on his general drive against the Mediterranean pirates), 
who sent an officer to arrange their amicable surrender. 
Disregarding Pompey’s lieutenant, and even using force 
against him, Metellus completed the reduction of the 
Cretan towns. On Pompey ’s return to Rome Metellus 
joined the opposition against him, thus driving him into 
the arms of Caesar. 

Drumaiui-Groebe, Geschichts Roms ii (1902), 41-5. M. C. 

METELLUS (9) CELER, Quintus Caecilius (cos. 60 
B.C.), grandson of Metellus (4) above, son of Q. Metellus 
Nepos (cos. 98), and husband of the notorious Clodia. 
As praetor urbanus in 63 he played a prominent part in the 
trial of Rabirius (q.v. i) and in the military operations 
against Catiline. After governing Cisalpine Gaul he was 
elected consul for 60, when he constantly obstructed the 
designs of Pompey and his agent the tribune Flavius 
(Dio 37. 50). Appointed governor of Transalpine Gaul, 
he died before he reached his province (59). For his rela- 
tions with Cicero see Cic. Fam. 5. i. 2. J. M. C. 

METELLUS (10) NEPOS, Quintus Caecilius (cos. 
57 n.c.), brother of (g), was a Icgatus of Pompey in the 
Fast, and came to Rome as his agent in 63. As tribune 
(62) he inaugurated a campaign against Cicero’s 'uncon- 
stitutional’ behaviour. Despite the veto of his fellow- 
tribune Cato, he pressed his proposal that Pompey be 
recalled from the East to restore order, and was only 
deterred by the passing of the senatus consultum ulti~ 
mum. He was praetor in 60 and consul in 57, and then 
proceeded to Ilithcr Spain. Continued unrest in his 
province provided an excuse for his supersession by 
Pompey in 55 (Dio 39. 54). j. M. C. 

METELLUS (ii) PIUS (SCIPIO), Quintus Caeci- 
lius (co5. 52 B.c,), son of Nasica, adopted by Metellus 
Pius (for. 80 B.C.), was candidate at the abortive consular 
elections for 52. Pompey, who then became sole consul 
and had recently married Scipio’s daughter, rescued his 
father-in-law from a bribery charge and made him his 
colleague. Thenceforward Scipio led the attack on 
Caesar and proposed the decisive motion in Jan. 49. 
The Senate granted him Syria, whence in 48 he brought 
two legions to Thessaly; he commanded the centre at 
F’harsalua. He escaped to Africa and became supreme 
general in the Bellum Africum. Caesar tried to bribe 
Scipio before Pharsalus, but detested him, and wrote a 
brilliantly bitter passage on his activities in Syria (BCiv. 
3> Cicero despised him as a man ignorant of his 

family tradition (Att. 6. i. 17). But his dying words in 
reply to the Caesarian soldiers who sought him out after 
Thapsus, ‘Imperator se bene habet*, passed into ‘Re- 
publican* legend (cf. Livy, Epit. 1 14). G. E. F. C. 

metempsychosis, see transmigration. 

METEOROLOGY. Although nature and natural 
phenomena had already been considered at length by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, and though the word fierewpo- 
Aoyia occurs in Plato (Phdr. 230 a), it was left to Aristotle 
to give an exact definition of what was comprised in the 
subject. In his four epoch-making books on meteorology 
he distinguished the respective spheres of meteorology 
and general natural science with great accuracy, confining 
the term meteorology to the study of the pr^csses, 
conditions, and phenomena of the atmosphere. Aristotle a 
work was continued by Theophrastus and the Epicureans, 


to whom Lucretius is greatly indebted for the meteoro- 
logical sections of his poem. Lucretius also made exten- 
sive use of Posidonius, who, looking upon meteoro- 
logy as the doctrine of the structure of the outer and 
upper world, had fitted it into a system of thought 
uniting harmoniously matter and spirit. It is still 
possible to reconstruct Posidonius’ meteorological sys- 
tem, since his book was the main source of the two 
most important contributions to post- Aristotelian 
meteorology that have survived, namely the Naturales 
quaestiones of Seneca and the poem Aetna, After the 
first century a.d. students of meteorology confined 
themselves to summarizing and popularizing the dis- 
coveries of their forerunners, which, through the Graeco- 
Byzantine commentators on Aristotle, came to be known 
to, and to exercise a beneficent influence upon, the 
scientific achievements of the Arabs. 

Texts: Aristotle, Meteorologicorum Lih. IV, cd. F. H. Fobes 
(iQig); Aetna, ed. S. Sudhaus (1898); Alexander Aphrodiaienais* 
and Johannes Philoponus' commentaries on Aristotle, cd. M. Hay- 
duck (iSgg, iQoi). Useful aeiectiona are given in Sir T. L. Heath, 
Greek Astronomy (1932). 

General Literature ; O. Gilbert, Die meteor ologischen Theorien 
des griech. Altertums (1907); W. Capclle, PW Suppit. iv. 315 ff. ; H, 
Strohm, Untersuch. z. Entivicklungs-Gesch. d. anstol. Meteorolagie 
(1935): G. Bcrgsirftsaer, Neue meteor. Fragm. d. Theophrasl {Sitz. 
Heuulberg, ix (191B)). P. T. 

ZVIETICS. In Greek States metics (fxiroiKoi) were 
resident aliens who had acquired a definite status dis- 
tinguishing them from other foreigners and giving them 
a recognized place in the community. ’There were 
commonly three groups of foreigners : temporary visitors, 
more permanent residents who had not attained the 
status of metics, and metics. Among the latter, in turn, 
some were distinguished by grants of special privileges. 
Metics were found in many States, but those of Athens 
are best known. There each mctic must have a citizen 
as sponsor (proylaf«), must be registered in the deme in 
which he resided, and must pay an annual head tax 
(metoikion) amounting to twelve drachmas for a man and 
six for a woman not a member of the household of a 
husband or son. They could also be called on to assume 
liturgies — though not the trierarchy — and contributed to 
the eisphorai, probably more in proportion than citizens, 
Metics could not contract legal marriages with citizens 
and could not own houses or land unless they had 
received enktesis through a special grant. In return they 
had a share in the life of the community and received 
the protection of the courts, though the exact role of the 
prostates in court procedure remains a matter of dispute. 
Metics served in the army in separate divisions and were 
also used as oarsmen in the fleet. The privileges some- 
times granted included enktesis^ remission of financial 
burdens, equality with citizens in financial matters, and 
the right to serve alongside of citizens in the army. 
Metics were important chiefly in commerce and industry. 

A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commomoeedth^ (193O* index; M. 
Clcrc, Les Mitiqua ath^nieru (1893), and la condition des 
itr angers domicilUs dans Us d^ffdrentes citU grecqstes (iSqS): Hommcl, 
PfV, B.v. •Metoikoi’. jf. A. O. L. 

METIS (Mrjris), counsel personified. She was the 
consort of Zeus (Hesiod, Theog. 886 ff.) and wisest of 
gods and men. By the advice of Earth and Heaven Zeus 
beguiled her into letting him swallow her when she was 
pregnant, since he knew she would first bear Athena and 
then another child, very mighty, who should become 
ruler of the universe. Having swallowed her, he had her 
always with him to advise him, and Athena (q.v.) was in 
due time bom from his head (924 ff.). The story would 
seem to be an early and crude blend of myth and allegory. 

H. J. R. 

METON (Merojv) of Athens(/I. c. 433 b.c.), best known 
as having introduced, in place of former cycles of eight 
and of sixteen years, a cycle of nineteen years designed 
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to correlate the lunar month with the solar year by 
intercalating a 13th lunar month in the 3rd, 5th, 8tli, 
nth, 13th, 16th, and 19th years of the cycle, and making 
110 of the months in the nineteen years 'hollow* months 
of 29 days, and 125 of them ‘full* months of 30 days: 
(iiox 29)-|-(i25 X 3o)=3 6940 days =a 19 X 3651V' The 
first of these cycles began with the summer solstice of 
432 B.c. It is often stated that this calendar was at once 
generally adopted in Greece, and lasted down to the 
adoption of the Julian calendar in Imperial times; but its 
official adoption at Athens can be proved only for the 
period 338-290. Melon is caricatured in the Birds 
(414 B.c.) with reference to his scheme for geometrical 
town-planning. 

PW rv. 1458. W. D. R. 

METRAGYRTES (M-qrpayvpi^s:), a mendicant servitor 
of Cybele. Metragyrtai travelled in bands, begging, 
dancing, and prophesying. They were known to fifth- 
century Athens, and Cicero (Leg, 2. 22 and 40 ; cf. Dion. 
Hal. Ant, Rom, 2. 19) implies that these Jamuli were 
tolerated at Rome. They were generally eunuchs (q.v.), 
the Gain. Similar agyrtai (cf. Plato, Resp. 364 b) existed 
in other cults, chiefly Oriental, and Apuleius (Met, bks. 
8-9) gives a lively picture of those of the dea Syria, 
An inscription of Syria (BCH 1897, 59, no. 68) records 
the collections made on his travels by one such ootJAoff of 
Atargatis (cf. SEG vii. 358, 801). See Anatolian deities. 

H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybile (1912). ch. 8; L. Ziehen, Leges 
Graecorum Sacrae ii (1906), 301-3, no. 116. F. R. W'. 

METRE, GREEK 

I. General Principles 

(1) The ancient metricians, of whom Hephaestion 
(q.v.) is the chief, do not help us greatly towards an 
understanding of Greek metric, and it is unlikely that 
they represent a tradition dating back to the classical 
period. We are thus mainly dependent on what we can 
ourselves discover from the poetry. A full appreciation 
of the Greek metres is rendered extremely difficult for 
us by the fact that we are accustomed in English verse to 
rhythms based on stress (which is solely determined by 
the sense), the differentiation between long and short 
syllables being virtually obliterated. Greek verse, on the 
other hand, whether it contained an clement of stress or 
not (see below), is based principally upon a precise 
diflferentiation of time values, without the least relation 
to the sense of the words ; and for this there are parallels 
in the verse of eastern nations. It is very doubtful if 
our ears, accustomed from childhood to stressed verse, 
are capable of being trained to a full appreciation of 
quantitative verse. Further, in two fundamental matters 
we are left in uncertainty, (u) Was there a verse stress 
(ictus) on the ‘arses*?* (b) To what extent, if any, were 
the time values inherent in the syllables altered by the 
music in lyric (sung) verse ? 

(2) Ictus, The case for ictus is mainly based on (a) the 
alleged inconceivability of verse — particularly verse 

* In Greek metric long elements, /onga ('syllables* is an unsuitable 
term, since we are concerned with the parts of a verse-form, not 
with the parts of a word), usually alternate with short elements, 
brevia^ or with pairs of brevia (sometimes, as in the dactylic hexa- 
meter and anapaestic dimeter, fused into single long elements, 

for — or — ), or with elements in which cither a short 

or a long syllable is aUowed, ancipitia (e.g. the first element of the 
iambic metron w — In the ionic (^^ ) and dochmius 

) two longa are juxtaposed. In many cases a longum 

may be 'resolved' into two brevia, and substitution of w for anceps 
and breve is sometimes allowed (e.g. v./ w — for w — or ^ — in iambics). 
The Lesbian poets, Sappho and Alcaeus, do not allow the resolution 
of Irmga or the fusion of brevia except in dactylic hexameters. 

The term 'arsis', applied to the longa, originally (probably) ai^i- 
fies the lifting of the foot, 'thesis', applied to the elements {orevia or 
ancipitia) between the /onga, its placing on the ground. Arsis should 
therefore mean the weak beat, thesis the strong beat — if such a 
distinction existed. 1 follow the modem terminolo^^ which has 
inverted the meanings of the two terms. Wrong as £ is, it has (at 
least in England) become canonical. 


associated with dancing, marching, and other movements 
of the body — without ictus, (b) the alleged difficulty of 
differentiating between - w w dactyl and - w anapaest 
and between long, or between short, elements in a series 
of longs or of shorts, without ictus, and (c) the fact that 
certain lengthenings of short syllables occur in Homer far 
more often in arsis than in thesis. The opponents of ictus 
answer that verse without ictus is found in certain Eastern 
nations, and that (b) may be disposed of by assuming 
slight variations in the values of long and of short ele- 
ments. They also point out that there is no evidence in 
ancient theory for ictus, since this and other terms denot- 
ing striking (e.g. percussio) were used simply for the mark- 
ing off of the parts of a verse by beating time, and they 
infer from this that ictus did not exist — an argument ex 
silentio which is hardly conclusive. Kalinka (Bursian, 
Jahresb, 250. 332-9) sums up the evidence. It is im- 
possible to decide with any certainty between the con- 
tending views. 

(3) In lyric iambics and trochaica a short element 
often seems to be omitted, - appearing alongside of 
- o - or — and - ^.^-wof-'-'-or — E.g. Aesch. 

pidrai 8* d rdXaiva TreiOci); Eur. Phoen, 1025 
XCiXalai T* (ipLoalrot^, Sometimes this occurs in two 
consecutive feet, so that we have — instead of cither 
or - E.g. Eur. Phoen. 1039 Ppovra W 

arevayfid^ ( — \ ^ Similarly, by omission of the 

last long element, we find ^ ^ - among minor ionics 
(w w — ). This dropping of an element ('syncopation*) is 
particularly common at the close of a colon, where it is 
termed ‘catalexis’ (e.g. ^ | w — and - - w | 

‘brachycatalexis* when two elements arc omitted (e.g. 

- I — and - ^ \ — ). Catalexis is common in 

spoken, as well as in sung, iambics and trochaics. 
Further, the anapaestic dimeter 

has its catalectic form ^ in which 

two short elements are omitted. 

Was the time value of the suppressed short clement, or 
elements, actually missing? Or was it supplied by the 
compensatory lengthening of the following, or preceding, 
long element? In general, to what extent, if any, did the 
music alter the time values ? These questions cannot be 
answered with certainty. The remains of ancient Greek 
music (see music, §§ i i -i 3) almost all have metrical as well 
as pitch signs, but they are extremely scanty, and only 
one, the music to a few dochmiacs from Euripides* 
Orestes, may go back to the fifth century B.c. This 
records no musical alterations of the metrical values. 
On the other hand the Seikilos inscription (not earlier 
than 2nd c. B.c.) provides clear examples of long elements 
protracted afterf missing shorts both in catalexis and 
earlier in the colon, and the hymns attributable to 
Mesomedes (early 2nd c. a.d. ?) give similar evidence as 
regards catalexis. (The Berlin paean goes much farther 
in altering the metrical values of the elements.) State- 
ments of ancient metrists about protraction after missing 
short elements arc thus corroborated for the first century 
A.D. We have no proof, though the assumption is a 
reasonable one, that protraction was employed in the 
fifth century B.c. and earlier. 

(4) Line and colon. Modem verse is built up of a 
succession of ‘lines*, the ending of a line being marked 
by the end of a word. Greek epic and elegiac verse and 
the spoken rvetres of tragedy and comedy are constructed 
on the same principle. The last element of the line is 
always a longum. For the pause at the end of the line 
makes the prosodic length of the final syllable indifferent, 
and thus a short syllable can fill a long element (syUaba 
brevis in elemento longo). 

Greek lyric verse, though sometimes built on the 

t It may be noted that protraction ^fter a miaaing atement fa 
alien to our modem rhythmic inittnct. We rhythmixe 'A captain 
bold from Halifax, who dwelt in country quar-ar-tera', not 'quar- 
ter-era*. 
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repetition of a line (icard irrlxov composition, see IV), 
far more often consists of a varied combination of 
shorter entities termed ‘cola’, which are neverthleess 
long enough (about eight elements) to possess a definite 
character as metrical entities. These cola sometimes 
consist of homogeneous parts (e.g. two iambic metra or 
four dactyls), sometimes of heterogeneous parts (e.g. the 
glyconic). In places they are divided off from each other 
by hiatus or syllaba brevis in elemento longo^ which clearly 
mark a pause in the rhythmic flow. In other places they 
are linked together by *enjambement’. the run-over of a 
word from one colon into the next. In many places there 
is only diaeresis,* which may or may not indicate a pause. 
If we are to use the word ‘line* at all in such cases, we 
can only use it of the whole series of cola between one 
pause md the next; and modem texts of Pindar are in 
fact printed in such long ‘lines*. In the lyrics of drama, 
where a metrical system is seldom repeated more than 
once, we have often not sufficient data on which to 
determine the pauses and to divide up the structure into 
its lines. (These pauses do not invariably coincide with 
the ends of sentences or clauses, which in fact often 
end in quite different places in strophe and antistrophe; 
and the view that the tolerance of hiatus is in any way 
dependent on punctuation is untenable.) See further 
under IV. 

II. The metres of Epic, Elegiac, and dramatic 

DIALOGUE 

The lines are divided at fixed places by word-endings, 
cither caesura or diaeresis. 

(1) The dactylic hexameter, used by epic, didactic, and 
pastoral poets, consists of six feet.t the last of which must 
be a spondee. The first four are either dactyls or 
spondees, and the fifth, while almost always a dactyl, is 
occasionally a spondee. The line is divided by caesura 
somewhere near the middle. The commonest caesuras 
arc (i) ‘penthemirnerar (after 5/2 feet), uijvtv actSe, dedi 
(*0 after the trochee of the third foot, avSpa /xoi cwerrc, 
Mot/oa. (iii) The ‘hephthemimcral* caesura (after 7/2 
feet), Off K€ tfeoiff CTnTrci^tjTai, is rarer. Diaeresis after 
the fourth foot (which then must be a dactyl) is particu- 
larly characteristic of the pastoral poets, and is hence 
termed ‘bucolic*. The ending of a word after the third 
foot without caesura in that foot is strictly avoided. After 
the trochee of the fourth toot it is rare in Homer and 
Hesiod and nearly excluded afterwards. 

(2) The elegiac couplet consists of a dactylic hexa- 
meter followed by a dactylic pentameter (or rather 2 X 2 J 
metra, i.e. two hemiepe; see III. 5). The first half of 
the pentameter allows, the second does not allow, the 
substitution of spondees for dactyls. Diaeresis is 
invariably observed between the two halves. 

(3) The iambic trimeter is used by the iambographers 

and is the main metre of dramatic dialogue. It consists 
of 6 feet (3 metra). There is normally caesura cither in 
the 3rd foot (Soph, Ant. 8) or in the 4th (Ant. i). In 
tragedy spondees are allowed in the ist, 3rd, and 5th 
feet, tribrachs (resolved iambi) in the first four and 
occasionally in the 5th, dactyls (resolved spondees) in the 
1st and 3rd, and anapaests (sparingly) in the ist. Resolved 
feet become increasingly common in Euripides* later 
plays. Where a word ends before - - at the end of the 

line the preceding syllable is alwa>^ (or almost always) 
short (Person’s law), but, e.g., aiJ^iff ^01 ^piaov (Eur. 
HeL 471) and h^yivluiv (Eur. Tro. 495) are allowed, 
since in the former case the enclitic p.01 looks back, in 
the latter the preposition looks forw^ird. The comic 

• Ditereiii meant division between words at the end of a foot or 
colon; caeauri, division within a foot. 

t In dsetyla the metron, or unit of measurement, la the foot; 
in lambica, trochaica, and anapaetta it is the dipody, conaiaiing of 
two feet. The term foot ia aomewhat mialeading when appli^ to 
these last three metres, implying a» it doct that there it a division 
after die aecond dement; out ita uae ia convenient for practical 
purpoaaa. 


trimeter allows anapaests in all feet but the last, and is 
not bound by Person's law. The scazon or choliambus 
(‘Limper*) is a form of iambic trimeter used by Hipponax 
and other iambographers, having a spondee in the last 
foot. 

(4) Occasionally, especially in moments of excitement 

(e.g. Aesch. Ag. 1649-73), tragedy employs the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic,^ - - 

which, according to Arist. Poet. r449* 21, was the original 
metre of dialogue. It is also employed in comedy. Al- 
ways in tragedy, usually in comedy, there is diaeresis 
after the second metron. 

The dialogue metres of comedy are more numerous, 
and looser, than those of tragedy. The following are 
peculiar to comedy. 

(5) lambic tetrameter catalectic, w-v^-|v-vy-| 

- o - I o — ^ usually with diaeresis after the first 

dimeter. Closely connected with tills is the Pnigos 
(‘Suffocator*, a patter metre), of iambic metra, ending 
with a catalectic dimeter, E.g. Ar. Ran. 971-91, fol- 
lowing catalectic tetrameters. There is often enjainbe^ 
ment between dimeters (Ar. Eq. 911-40). 

(6) The anapaestic tetrameter catalectic, ^ | 

, is a dignified metre. The 
Just Argument and Aeschylus use it (Nub. 961 ff., Ran. 
roo6 ff.), while the Unjust Argument and Euripides use 
the less noble iambic tetrameter catalectic (Nub. 1036 ff., 
Ran. 907 ff.). Spondees, and also dactyls, can take the 
place of anapaests; but anapaest following dactyl (pro- 
ducing w vj w w) is avoided. Diaeresis occurs after the 
second metron. 

(7) The eupolidean consists of a *pol>^chematist* 

choriambic dimeter see III. 12. ii), 

followed by See White, Verse of Greek 

Comedy §§508, 528. E.g. Ar. Nub. 518-62. This 
appearance of polyschematism in spoken verse is cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

(8) Anapaestic dimeter, — w — | ^ ^ , 

Spondee and dactyl may be substituted for ana- 
paest, but only very rarely does an anapaest directly 
follow a dactyl, producing a series of four shorts. 
Diaeresis separates the metra. At frequent intervals the 
series of acatalectic dimeters is broken by a catalectic 
one, , called a 'paroemiac* because 

proverbial expressions (Trapoi/x/ai) are often contained 
in cola of a similar type. Only after a paroemiac is ‘pause* 
(see I. 4) allowed. 

III. The Metres of Lyric Verse 

Some Greek lyric metres are, like the metres discussed 
under II, formed by the regular repetition of a single 
measure, iambic, dactylic, etc. ; others, e.g. the glyconic 
and choriambic dimeter, by the combination of diverse 
entities within the limits of the colon. In some, e.g, 
the archilochean dicolon and dactylo-epitrites, the basis 
of the rhythm is formed by two diverse cola. 

The principal metres of Greek lyric poetry are aa 
follows. 

(i) lambics. At times dimeters and trimeters are well 
defined. At others, the iambics run on continuously for 
a considerable stretch without obvious breaks (e.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 768-70). Resolutions are allowed, as in spoken 
iambic trimeters, producing tribrachs and dactyls. The 
anapaest ia rare in lyric iambics, but should perhaps be 
recognized, e.g. at Soph. Phil. 141, Syncopation (see 
I. 3) is common in tragedy, e.g. Aesch. Supp. 1 38-40 
^ . Certain com- 

binations of syncopation are frequent, e.g. the trimeter 
o — — (Aesch, Ag. 376, etc.). kiEl. 504-15 

Sophocles produces a beautiful effect by combining 
resolutions and syncopations. Often a choriamb (- w w -) 

X For catalexia sc* I. 3. 
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is substituted for an iambic metron ('choriambic ana- 
clasis*), c.g. Aesch. Supp, 783. 

(2) Trochaics are frequent in the lyrics of comedy 
(e»g. At. Ran. 589-604), rare in tragedy. The catalec 
tic dimeter goes back to Aleman’s Partheneion, and is 
called 'lecythion* because identical (in its resolved form, 

- w V _ w -) with XtjkvOlov aTTcuAcGev (Ar. Ran, 

1208 ff.): series of lecythia at Eur. Phoen, 239-245. 
The brachycatalectic dimeter (see I. 3) is termed ithy^- 
phallic (- — ). Aesch. Ag. ito-6 and Eur. Hel. 

348-59 illustrate resolution and syncopation ( — ^ and 

— for trochaic metron). Cf. also Eur. Cyc. 608-23. 

(3) Cretics are common in comedy (e.g. Ar. Eg. 304-10, 
with first paeon*), rare in tragedy. But Aeschylus turns 
the fourth paeon to magnificent account at Eum. 328-9, 
and for the first paeon cf. Supp, 418-22. Two hymns of 
the second century b.c. (Diehl, Anth, Lyr, Grace, ii. 
303-9) are written in cretics and paeons. 

(4) Anapaests, Lyric (or ‘threnodic’) anapaests, fre- 
quent in passages of a djrge-like character, differ from 
the normal anapaests of 11. 8 in the frequency of 
paroemiacs (cf. the series in Carmina popularia 18, 
Diehl, Anth, Lyr, Grace, ii), the preponderance of long 
syllables, and the occasional neglect of diaeresis between 
metra. Ar. Ran, 372-7 (a slow march); Eur. /on, 859- 
922 (a lament). Resolution of the long syllable (giving 
\j ^ ‘proceleusmatic’) is allowed. 

The close combination of iambics with trochees (c.g. 
Find. 01, 2. 1 w — — ) and with anapaests 

(Eur El, 586, 588, 590) is sometimes found. The swing 
from iambics to trochaics is capable of charming effects 
(Eur. Hel, 361-3) and humorous ones (Ar. Ran, 209-68). 

(5) Dactyls, Continuous hexameters are occasionally 
found (e.g. Sappho’s Epithalamia^ frs. 115 ff.. Soph. 
Trach. 1010-14, Ar. Ran. 1528-33). Cratinus and other 
comic poets often use them for burlesque. But the 
tetrameter is far commoner. (As in the hexameter, an 
admixture of spondees is allowed.) Aleman and Ana- 
creon wrote ’whole strophae and songs’ in tetrameters 
(Heph. cap. 7; cf. Alcm. fr. 49), and Sophocles loves 
them, constantly mixing them with other metres with 
beautiful effect (El. 124-36). Pentameters and dimeters 
(called adoneif from the cry <L rov lAhwvLv) are found, 
also catalectic cola of varying lengths. For the trimeter 
sec hemiepes below. Aeschylus frequently composes 
dactyls in a continuous stream, with no j^rceptible 
division into cola (e.g. Pers. 882-6, with ithyphallic 
clausula). Purely, or mainly, dactylic systems are Aesch. 
Ag. 104-21, Soph. OT 151-8, Eur. Phoen. 784-800. 
For the association of dactyls with iambics, cf. Archil, 
fr. 104, Eur. Hipp. 1120-30; with trochaics, Eur. Cyc. 
608-23, Ar. Lys. 1279-90, and EccL 1168 if. (the salad 
song). 

‘Aeolic*, or ‘lesbian*, dactyls (Sappho, Alcaeus) have a 
free first foot of two syllables and a cretic close : e.g. the 
‘fourteen-syllable sapphic’ in which Sappho wrote her se- 
cond book (Heph. cap. 7,p. 23), 

The ‘ibycean*, is perhaps to be 

explained as a dactylo-trochaic tetrapody catalectic (Ibyc. 
fr. 6. 1-3, followed by normal dactylic tetrapodies). But 
in the lyrics of drama the same combination of elements 
is probably nothing else than a glyconic with dactylic 
opening. 

The dactylic trimeter catalectic and acatalectic, 

^ ^ and — — , or hemiepes (to 

TTc?, Marius Victorinus and Sacerdos), often occurs in 
dactylic systems, and forms one of the two parts of the 
dactylo-epi trite (see below). It is sometimes repeated in 
a series, cither one form being used throughout, or the 

* The paeon it s cretic with one long ayllable resolved. The 
‘first’ paeon it — w/ w the ‘fourth’, The ‘aecond’ and 

‘third* cjust in theory ooly. 


two in combination: Aesch. Pers. 584-90; Soph. Trach. 
113-15; Eur. Tro. 1094-8. 

(6) The placing of or before the two types 
of hemiepes, as a spring-off, produces the prosodiac^ 

and enoplion, — . For 

^ the first and second dactyls - and are sometimes 
substituted. Rhes. 895-8, two prosod. + ithyphallic H- 
enopl. : Med. 43S“7i enoplia, cf. 849-53. 

(7) The dochmius (‘slanter’), of which the basic form 

is is rarely found before the tragedians, by 

whom it is much used in agitated lamentations (e.g. 
Aesch. Sept. 78-180). The first and fourth elements may 

be long ( among spondaic anapaests, Eur. Hec. 

182, 190, 193). Resolutions are frequent, but the 
rhythm is easily felt through all the multiplicity of the 
transformations. Dochmiacs are often associated with 
iambics, anapaests, and cretics (Aesch. Ag. 1156-66, 

PV 574-88, Eur. Ion 1445-67). (Eur. Hel. 657, 

680-1) is perhaps a syncopated dochmius ('-^ [^]“)- 

The hypodochmiuSt or ‘anaclastic’ dochmius, inverts the 
first two elements, - - o - (Soph. OT 1208-10, Eur. 

Or. 992-4). 

(8) Glyconics are first found in Sappho, Alcaeus, and 

Anacreon. The metre is The catalectic 

form, pherecratean^ 31^-^^ — , usually comes after 

every few glyconics. (But at Ar. Thesm. 359-66 there is a 
long series of glyconics, at Aesch. Sept. 295-300 a series of 
pherecrateans.) The metre may perhaps be, in origin, a 
form of aeolic dactyls, manifesting the same freedom in 
the first foot. (Sapph. fr. 99 has an aeolic dact. pent, 
cat. among glyconics.) Pindar has many glyconics. In 
drama Aeschylus has few (apart from short stanzas at 
the end of a system, e.g. Ag. 381-4), Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Aristophanes have many (e.g. Soph. OC* 
1211-18, Eur. Afidr. 501-14, Ar. Eg. 973-84). The 
penultimate syllable is occasionally long (e.g. Eur. Hipp. 

1 41). A tribrach (resolved trochee) at the opening is rare 
in Sophocles, common in Euripides. 

(9) The telesilleion, or ‘acephalous’ glyconic, is a 
glyconic docked of its first clementt (Telesilla, fr. i, 
Soph. OC 1044-6, Ar. Av. 173 1-4). An acephalous 

pherecratean ( j-^- ^ — ) forms the metre of the Rhodian 

Swallow Song, IjXQe (Carwi. Pop. 32), and is 

common in Pindar and drama. It is sometimes called a 
reizianum after the German scholar Reiz, and the same 
name is applied to the acephalous choriambic dimeter 
(see (12)) catalectic ([-]^ - | w — ). For the two forms 

cf. Eur. Ale. 908-10. The term reizianum has also been 
stretched to include the colon w - ^ — , 

(10) The glyconic may be extended f to various lengths. 
The hipponacteum {Eur. Bacch. 902, 904. 906) has one extra 
element at its end. The phalaecean hendecasyllable adds 

— to the glyconic: e.p. the first two lines of the Har- 
modius scolium metre, cv y.vpTOv kXoSI to (uf»os^ 

(scol. anon. 12) and Soph. Aj. 697, 700. This 
is probably a syncopated iambic metron: cf. Soph. Ant. 
816 glyc. + spondee. Sometimes, again, a full iambic 
metron follows or precedes the glyc. (Ale. fr. 54, Soph. 
Aj. 600-1, 624-5). 

(11) The minor asclepiad (3--'-''-' — c.g. 

AIc. fr. 50. I ijX0€^ €fc Trepdrojy yfiff iXe^avrlvav) has 
sometimes been explained on the assumption t^t a 

glyconic — 3l:^+-'^v/ — and that therefore an 

yj yj 

t This is B convenient wiy of putting the mstter. It cennot, 
however, be sssumed sa by any means certain that the 'acephaloua* 
cola described in this section actually came into existence through 
such a proceaa of decapitation, or the longer cola by a pioceas of 
extenaioQ. 
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extra chorianib can be inserted in the middle. A more 
natural method is to explain it as a fusion of two short 

cola which are often found, ^ ^ ^ w - and - 

— 

But some colour is lent to the first view by the existence 
of the major asclepiad, or ‘sixteen-syllable sapphic* 

( 3 - - -Kj e.g. Ale. fr. 94, Soph. 

Phil. 175-6), which is not easy to explain except on the 
assumption that two choriambs are inserted. 

(12) The choriambic dimeter assumes, broadly speaking, 
two forms : 

(i) A strict form, in which the first or the second half 
is a choriamb, the other an iambic melron (Soph. Track. 
116-21, Ar. Eq. 551-8: cf. Anacr. fr. 54). 

(ii) A free form, styled ‘polyschematist’ (‘of many 
shapes^), in which the first half usually consists of four 

elements (3^-^), sometimes increased to five or six 

by resolutions of long elements, while the second half 
is a choriamb. This form of dimeter is probably to be 
explained as dactylo-trochaic, the first half being a 
trochaic metron - ^ - w, with free variations of quantity 
in the first two elements as in the gly conic and in aeolic 
dactyls. It is already found in Corinna, who makes 
much use of it, and in Pindar, also in Sophocles (EL 
12 1 -2, Phil. 204-8). Euripides has a great liking for it, 
combined with glyconics, and Aristophanes probably 
parodies this in the cento at Ran. 1309-22. Not infre- 
quently the first half consists of only three elements. 
Systems consisting mainly of glyconics and polysche- 
matist dimeters are found, e.g., at Eur. HeL 1301-18, 
Phoen. 202-13. 

The characteristic features of the metres described in 
paras. 8-12 are the juxtaposition of dactyl and trochee and 
(in most of them) free variation in the quantities of tine 
first two elements. They are generally known as 
‘aeolic*, owing to their prominence in the poetry of 
Aeolian Lesbos (Sappho and Alcaeus). 

(13) The minor ionic (metron ^ ^ — ) is found in the 

lyric poets (Aleman, Sappho, and Alcaeus wrote whole 
songs in it, Heph. cap. 12, pp. 37-8, cf. Alcm. fr. 34, 
Sapph. fr. 86) and is particularly associated with certain 
dramas (Aesch. Supp. 1018 IT., and Pers. 65!!.; Eur. 
Supp. 42 flP., and Bacch. 64 ff. ; Ar. Ran. 324 flf.). The 
syncopated form (^ -) is frequent, e.g. Pers. loo-i. 

The anacreontic — ) is often combined 

with Ionics (e.g. Anacr. fr. 44) and is the metre of the 
late Anacreontea. The view (Heph. cap. 12, p. 39. 15) 
that the anacreontic is derived from the ionic dimeter by 
the interchange of the final long of the first metron with 
the opening short of the second (‘anaclasis’) does not 
account for cola of the form — | - — (e.g. Ar. 

Ran. 330). The alternation of iamb. dim. cat. and 
anacreontic in Sapph. fr. 1 14 suggests that the anacreontic 
may be in origin an iamb. dim. cat. with anapaestic 
opening. 

The major ionic is — ^ According to Hephaestion 
(cap. Ill p- 36 . 15 ) one form of it, the AloXlkov, was 
much used by Sappho. He cites frs. 63-4 w - ^ ^ | 

yj — (where, as with minor ionics, 

we have the metron - « — ). But here, as often in other 
places in lyric and tragedy where major ionics have been 
detected, choriambic scansion, with a jumping-off element 
(‘anacrusis*) at the stait (- | - ^ w etc.), is possible. 
Major ionics are far less well attested than minor ionics. 

(14) The archilochean dicolon consists of enoplion and 
ithyphallic. Archilochus fr. J07 "Epaafiovlbrj XapiXae, 
xprjad rot ycXolov. It is not infrequent in tragedy. 
Sometimes (Heph. cap. 15. P- 47 - 16) the division is 

— (prosodiac and iamb. 

^^i cTDactylo-epitrites are formed of dactylic cola(hemi- 
epes, and ‘cpitrites’. 


trochaic metra with long final element(- — , i.e. the 
ratio of 3:4, Aoyo? iirlrpiros, taking the length of a 
breve as the standard). Often a long element (very 
rarely a short one) precedes the dactylic colon or the 
epitrite, and the epitrite is often catalectic, becoming a 
cretic. There are many other occasional variations. 
The metre is first found in Stesichorus, and is very often 
used, in a strictly regularized form, by Pindar and 
Bacchylidcs. It occurs in tragedy, especially in certain 
plays (Aesch. PV 526 ff., 887 ff., Eur. Med. and Andr.)^ 
even in comedy (Ar. Eq. 1264 ff.). It is one of the easiest 
Greek metres to grasp. 

Dicola of a similar type are the iambelegus - «-» — \ 

— u w -)^ the encomiologicum(— './o — — ]w — — ), 

and perhaps the praxilleion (— ow — — — — ), 

The archebulean is a praxilleion preceded by one or two 
short elements or one long one ( 

^ - -). ~ 

IV. The Architecture of Greek Lyric Verse 

The principal building materials have been described 
above. It remains to consider how these are combined 
into organized structures. In modem verse we are 
familiar with the stanza form of, say, four lines. Such 
stanzas play a relatively small part in Greek verse. The 
following deserve mention. 

(1) Sapphic stanza, - w - — (possibly = 

polyschematist dimcter+'^ — ) thrice and — 

(adojieus). 

(2) Alcaic stanza, - (probably w+ 

trochaic metron + the colon - for which see 

III. 11) twice: w - — (wH- troch. dim.):-^^ - 

^ w - w — ('Alcaic ten-syllable*), a colon often used, 
especially as a clausula, in the lyrics of tragedy). 

(3) Scolion metre (e.g. the Harmodius Song, Diehl, 

Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii, 184-5), phalaecean hendecasyllable 
twice : an enigmatical colon, — ww - (perhaps 

a form of choriambic dimeter, with anapaest for iambus 
at the opening) ; - v./ - w - twice. 

Sapplio, Alcaeus, and Anacreon const meted their solo 
songs for the most part either (i) by the repetition of a 
single metrical unit, composition Kara arlxov (e.g. 
Sappho’s second and third books were written in the 
'14-syllable* and '16-syllable sapphic* (see III. 5 and 11) 
respectively, and cf. Ale. frs. 54, 94: or (z) in stanzas, 
sapphic or alcaic, and cf. Sapph. frs. 96, 98, Ale. fr. 43, 
Anacr. fr. 5 : Anacr. fr. 2 is a little more elaborate in 
structure, but equally simple in its constituents. There 
is, broadly speaking, no (contrast Anacreon’s 

way of writing glyconics with Ar. Eq. 973-96), though 
Sappho mns the third line of her stanza into the closing 
Adoneus, and cf. fr. 98. The colon is usually a line, in 
the modem sense of the term, and a modem reader feels 
that he is treading familiar ground. In contrast, choral 
lyric is, from the first, more complicated. Aleman’s 
Partheneion (fr. i) is a highly organized, though readily 
intelligible, stmeture: lec. + enopl. four times, 2 troch. 
trim., 2 troch. dim., dact. tetr., ale, 10-syll. (answering 
dact. tetr. cat.). Hiatus and syllaba brevis in elemento 
lofigo occur frequently, while enjambemeni is eschewed. 

Pindar’s odes are extremely elaborate. The general 
character of the dactylo-epitrites is easily grasped, but 
the remainder, which are virtually all written in 'aeolic* 
metres (see III. 12, ad fin.), present numerous and 
formidable difficulties. The constituent cola, among 

which the shorter forms (-w-ww - and reizianum) are 

prominent, are interspersed with shorter entities (iambic 
monometers, cretica, etc.) and with non-aeolic cola. 
A colon is seldom repeated in juxtaposition. The whole 
structure has the elaborate intricacy of a tessellated 
pavement. The 'lines’, marked by the presence of hiatus 
or syllaba brevis in elemento longo, occasionally consist of 
a single colon, but are normally longer, though seldom 
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more than some 25 elements. Pyth. i str. 6 (dactylo- 
epitrites) runs to 30 elements. The contrast between 
short and long lines is well illustrated by O/. i str. 3-6, 
where three separated cola are followed by a long com- 
bination at 6. Cf. also Nem. z str. 1 and 4. 

In tragedy we find long lines e.g. at Aesch. Pers, 
882-5, Eur. HeracL 615-17, Hipp. 771-5, Bacch, 383-6. 
The dramatists, unlike Pindar, tend to repeat the same 
colon many times in succession ; and they do this in such a 
manner that the cola are in one place linked, in another 
separated. E.g. Aesch. Supp. 17 1-4, where 17 1-2 are 
linked, 173-4 separated; Soph. OT 1202-3, OG 1215-18; 
At. Them, 360-4. The division of a passage into its 
constituent cola (colometry, KwXiGp. 6 s) is often subject 
to doubt, particularly in aeolic systems. Where, as often, 
diaeresis coincides in strophe and in antistrophe, it is 
natural to take this as a guide. On this principle Soph. 
OC 668-80 = 681-93 would be regarded as constructed 
of a great variety of aeolic cola, while alternatively it can 
be analysed into more homogeneous elements if we 
assume frequent enjambement between cola. 

On the whole, the lyrics of tragedy stand between the 
complexity of Pindar and the simplicity of Lesbian solo- 
song. Ionic and dochmiac systems are, it is true, very 
regular in character; and there are many homogeneous 
iambic systems (e.g. Aesch. Ag, 238-47, and often in the 
Oresteia\ Soph. Track. 132-40; Eur. Tro. 551-67). 
Other simple systems are Soph. OT 1186-96 (tel., glyc., 
pher., with reiz. clausula). Track. 1 13-21 (hemiep. and 
chor. dim.), Eur. HeracL 608-17 (dactyls), Andr. 501-14 
(glyc-i pher.), Supp, 971-9, and Phoen, 226-38 (glyc., 
pher., and chor. dim.). Against these we may set the 
elaboration of some of the lyrics in the Alcestisj and the 
great difficulty of Bacch, 135-67 and 576-603. The 
metres of comedy are in general far simpler than those 
of tragedy: e.g. Ar. Eq, ii 11-30 and Pax 1329-57 (tcl. 
and reiz.), Av, 1553-64 (troch. dim. and lec.). Ran. 1251- 
60 (glyc. and pher.) ; though even in comedy complicated 
systems are to be found (e.g. Ar. Lys. 1247-70 and, 
naturally, many parodistic passages). The beginner will 
be well advised to start with Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
and comedy, and feel his way through tragedy to the 
complexities of Pindar. 

V. Strophic Responsion 

Most Greek choral poetry is ‘strophic'. That is to 
say, a metrical system is repeated, the first occurrence 
being termed ‘strophe*, the second ‘antistrophe*. In 
tragedy there is only one repetition, in satyric drama and 
comedy sometimes more (Eur. Cyc, 495 ff., Ar. Pax 
346 ff.). The oldest extant piece of Greek choral poetry, 
Aleman’s Partheneion, repeats the system many times, as 
does Pindar in his more elaborate odes. Pindar adds an 
epode to strophe and antistrophe, and then repeats the 
whole ‘triadic* structure. (Triadic structure is already 
clearly present in Ibyc. fr. 3. There is no good ground 
for assuming it in Aleman's Partheneion. Suidas, s.v. rpia 
ErrfaLxopoVf ascribes its invention to Stesichorus.) Epodes 
are also often found in drama (e.g. Aesch. Pers. 897-906, 
Soph. Ant, 876-82). In the KoppLos in the Choephoroe 
(315-475) the structure is highly elaborate, and the 
antistrophes do not immediately follow the strophes: 
cf. Soph. Track, 1004-42. Some passages are ‘astrophic', 
the system not being repeated (e.g. Soph. Track. 205-24, 
Eur. Hel. 515-27; particularly in the monodies and duets 
of Eur.'s later plays). In an Ephymnion (refrain) words, 
as well as metrical form, are repeated : e.g. Aesch. Supp. 
117-75, Ag. 1455 -* 550 - ^ ^ 

Strophic responsion is usually very close, and often 
undeviatingly precise, syllabic by syllable, for long 
stretches. Tlie main divergencies from strictness are 
the responsion of - and ^ in many metres. A syncopated 
iambic metron probably sometimes corresponds to a full 
metron (e.g. Eur. EL 1185=^1201). A few surprising 


responsions occur, notably that between polyschematist 
dimeter and glyconic* (Corinna, fr. 5, passim, and several 
times in Euripides, e.g. EL 146 163). For loose 

responsion in comedy see Wilamowttz, Verskunst, 470-86. 

* The explanation aeems to be that a monosyllabic theaia 
corresponds to a disyllabic one and vice versa : J J “ yH, Z ^ Z 
( ^ ^ standing for the two variable ayllablea at the opening). 
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METRE) LATIN. Except for the Saturnian metre (q.v.) 
and (possibly) the trochaic ‘uersus quadratus* used in 
popular ditties (e.g. rex erit qui recte faciet, qui non 
faciet non erit) all Latin metres were deliberately 
borrowed from Greek. This borrowing was complicated 
by three important differences between the two languages : 
(i) the sequences of long and short syllables inherent in 
Latin words and terminations (cf. Cicero, Orat. 189) 
were not always readily adaptable to foreign metres, and 
the poet’s choice of diction was consequently fettered 
(e.g. Imperator is impossible in dactylic verse) ; (2) it is 
virtually certain that stress, not pitch, predominated in 
the Latin accent, and therefore the relation between 
word-accent and rhythmical beat (ictus) created problems 
unknown apparently to Greek -,(3) the phonetic tendency 
of ‘breuis breuians* (q.v.) in popular Latin speech, 
though it might offer some prosodical freedom, intro- 
duced an clement of caprice and really meant that many 
Latin syllables had no fixed quantity. As in Greek, 
attenuation (‘elision*, synaloepha) of a final vowel before 
the initial vowel of a succeeding word was the common 
practice, and syllables ending in -m were similarly 
treated ; but whereas Latin elides long final vowels more 
freely than Greek (yet not unrestrictedly), it rarely halves 
their quantity (e.g. an qui amant, Verg. Eel. 8. 108). 
Hiatus is tolerated only at fixed places in certain metres, 
for special effects (e.g. femined ululatu, Aen. 9. 477), or 
as a bold licence (e.g, Ncptun6 Aegaeo, Aen. 3. 74). 
Obsolete quantities are occasionally revived by later 
poets (e.g. velit, labdr); a few lengthenings are due to 
Greek models (e.g. Iiminaqu6 laurique dei, Aen. 3. 91). 
In Republican poets final -j after a short vowel may be 
neglected before a following consonant (e.g. rationis 
potestas, Lucr.). In dactylic and lyric metres the Romans 
often subject themselves to stricter rules than did the 
Greeks. The development of accentual metres in late 
Latin falls outside the scope of this article. 

I. Metres of Republican drama, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, are fully represented in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence; fragments of the tragedians are 
meagre. In general, these metres have three common 
features: (i) popular pronunciations based on 'breuis 
breuians' (e.g. bd^nls as ^ *^) or synizesis (e.g. ^rum) are 
freely admitted ; (2) word-accent and ictus often coincide, 
and it is possible that the effects of encliais (e.g. pat6r- 
meus) may have made such coincidences more frequent 
than appears from a printed text; (3) where two short 
syllables are used as the resolution of one long, the first 
short syllable is usually an accented one; this principle 
embraces and may be the basis of many minor 'rules'. 
(A) Dialogue metres: (i) The iambic senarius is the 
commonest (e.g. nunc hue | ad V8n£|ri8 fajnum uSnljo 
uijsere, Plaut. Rud. 94). Unlike the Greek comic tri- 
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meter, which allowed spondees (and dactyls) for 
only in the first, third, and fifth feet, the Latin line 
adznitted X- every foot except the last 

-) ; hence the line is felt to be not three meira but six 
feet (cf. Hor. An P. 251-62). There is caesura usually 
in the third foot, sometimes in the fourth; at the caesura 
hiatus is admitted (rarely in Terence). ‘Poison's law* 
(cf. METRE, GREEK, II. 3) does not operate. As in other 
dialogue metres, resolutions of any long syllable are 
common (especially in comedy), but proceleusmatic feet 
(vy w u/ arc restricted in use. (ii) The iambic septenarius 
(a catalectic tetrameter, sometimes called 'laughing 
metre*) is confined to comedy (e.g. nam quom | modo 
ex|ibat | foras || ad porjtum se aijbat i|re, Plaut. 
Rud, 307). The seventh foot is generally a pure iambus 
and must be so if a monosyllable follows. The fourth 
foot mu^ be iambic if, as usually happens, diaeresis 
follows. All other feet are X Hiatus is permitted at 
the diaeresis; failing diaeresis, there is caesura in the 
fifth foot, (iii) The iambic octonarius has a pure iambus 
as its last foot; its fourth foot is also pure if, as is usual, 
diaeresis follows. The other six feet are X Hiatus is 
found at the diaeresis; failing diaeresis, there is caesura 
in the fifth foot, (iv) The trochaic septenarius (or cata- 
lectic tetrameter) is widely used (e.g. exi e | fano | natum | 
quantumst || hSmlnum | 82fcrile|gissu|me, Plaut. Rud. 
706). It keeps only its seventh foot pure and so 
differs from the Greek metre, which kept the first, third, 
and fifth feet also pure. Diaeresis (with hiatus permitted, 
Though not in Terence) is common after the fourth foot ; 
failing diaeresis, there is caesura in the fourth foot. 
(B) I'he metres of cantica (i.e. lyrical monodies or duets, 
rare in Terence) are mainly iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, 
bacchiac, and cretic dimeters and tetrameters (catalectic 
and acatalectic) ; choriambic, glyconic, and ionic metres 
are occasionally used ; to these must be added the colon 
reiziattum ( X - X •^), which, when preceded by an 
iambic dimeter, gives the versus reizianus. The relation 
between word-accent and ictus, the extent to which 
popular pronunciations, resolutions, and hiatus are used, 
and the admission of impure feet differ with the metre 
employed. For example: conflict of accent and ictus is 
usual in anapaests, though shortening by 'breuis breuians* 
is common ; in baccliiacs and cretics popular pronuncia- 
tions arc avoided, but accent and ictus generally coincide ; 
in bacchiacs the first part of the foot may be or % or 
but it is rare for both long syllables of a foot(X — ) 
to be resolved ; yet cretics normally have the form ^ 
cjo, rarely ^ X 00, Some cantica are composed in a 
single metre. In others the metre changes with the 
emotions expressed or when a new topic is introduced ; 
in such passages the division into cola is sometimes 
uncertain. In a number of cantica it is possible to discern 
a metrical structure of strophe and antistrophe, especially 
when a general theme is followed by a particular applica- 
tion (e.g. Plaut. Amph, 633-44). 

II. Dacrylic verse, introduced by Ennius, (i) The 
hexameter is used with considerable variety of treatment 
as the metre of epic, narrative, didactic, and satiric 
poetry, and forms the first line of the elegiac couplet. Its 
first four feet may be dactyls or spondees, its fifth is 
regularly a dactyl, its sixth a spondee or trochee, A 
spondaic fifth foot (an Alexandrian mannerism) is fre- 
quent only in Catullus (but cf. cara de|um 8ubo|les mag| 
num louis | incre|mentum, Verg. Eel. 4. 49). Except for 
some cretic words in Ennius, no use is made of shorten- 
ing by 'breuis breuians’ and synizesis is rare. Ennius, 
Ovid, and Imperial poets are sparing with elisions; Lud- 
lius, Lucretius, and Virgil (especially in Aen.) employ them 
more frequently. The commonest caesura is after the 
long syllable of the third foot (penthernimeral) ; it is often 
accompanied by another masculine caesura in the fourth 
foot (hephthemimcral) or in the second foot (tnhemi- 
mcral), or by both; if there is not a masculine caesura 


in the third foot, both hephthemimeral and trihemimeral 
are usual (e.g. o pasjsi grauijora, dajbit deus | his quoque | 
finem, Verg. Aen. i, 199). The comparative infrequency 
of a feminine caesura in the third foot is a striking con- 
trast to the Greek hexameter. In the fifth foot, however, 
feminine caesuras are more frequent than masculine. 
Monosyllables are avoided where they would create 
diaeresis near a main caesura. After Ennius they are 
progressively less frequent at the end of a line (where a 
disyllabic or trisyllabic noun, verb, or adjective is pre- 
ferred); in Virgil they arc used only for special reasons 
(e.g. restituis rem, Aen. 6. 846, imitating Ennius); in 
Horace’s Satires conversational tone is achieved by final 
monosyllabic adverbs and particles. Diaeresis with a 
clear break in the sense at the fourth foot (the so-called 
'bucolic caesura’) is a conspicuous but not common 
mannerism (e.g. Pollio et | ipse fajeit noua | carmina: || 
pascite | taurum, Verg. Eel. 3. 86). In general, there is 
conflict between word -accent and ictus in the first half 
of the hexameter, harmony in the second. Whether 
Latin poets sought this alternation and arranged their 
caesuras to ensure it, or whether it is the inevitable result 
of their preference for certain masculine caesuras, is a mat- 
ter of controversy. It is also disputed whether the Romans 
read hexameters with normal prose accentuations, neg- 
lected them in favour of ictus, or in some way made both 
audible. By skilfully varying their caesuras, elisions, and 
sense pauses, and employing all the delicate resources of 
alliteration and assonance, the great Roman poets made 
the hexameter n sonorous but flexible instrument for the 
expression of all human emotions, (ii) The penta- 
meter consists of two catalectic dactylic cola {hemiepes^ 

- ^ - w o -) separated by diaeresis. In the first colon 

spondees may be substituted for cither dactyl, but not 
usually for both ; no spondees are permitted in the second 
colon. A monosyllable before the diaeresis is avoided 
unless another monosyllable or a pyrrhic ('-' '^) word 
precedes; the final syllable is usually long. Ovid and 
later writers normally end the line with a disyllable 
(though 'es* and ‘est* are allowed), but earlier elegists 
admit polysyllables. Except in Catullus elision is re- 
stricted and is generally avoided at the diaeresis, in the 
second half of the line, and especially in the last dactyl. 
A symmetrical arrangement of words (e.g. aspicio patriae 
tecta relicts rneae, Ovid) is a common feature of the best 
writers, and each couplet is normally complete in sense. 

III. Lyric metres. I.»atin lyric verse is smaller in 
quantity and less complicated in form than Greek. The 
chief writers are Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Seneca 
(in his tragedies). Apart from iambic, trochaic, dactylic, 
and anapaestic lines of various lengths, the principal 
metres are glyconics, pherecrateans, asclepiads, phalae- 
ccan hendecasyllabics, scazons (limping iambics), and 
the elements of the sapphic and alcaic stanzas (cf. 
METRE, GREEK); ionics (e.g. Hor. Carm. 3. 12) and the 
controversial galliambic (in Catull. 63) are rare. Popular 
pronunciations are virtually excluded and there is con- 
siderable strictness in matters of caesura, elision, and 
liaison (synaphea) between successive lines (for details 
see standard editions). The iambic and trochaic lines of 
lyric (excluding the ‘trimeters* of Publilius Syrus and 
Phaedrus) are metrically purer than those of comedy, 
since they are based on dipodies of the forms w - ^ - and 

- ^ - w ; resolutions of long syllables also are compara- 
tively fewer, though Seneca admits them in his iambics 
more freely than Horace. Some of the metres (e.g. 
iambic dimeters and trimeters, hendecasyllabics, ascle- 
piads) are used in continuous passages; but more fre- 
quently lines of different length or metre are combined 
into couplets (e.g, Hor. Carm. i. 7; Epod. 16) or four- 
line stanzas, Horace is especially fond of the alcaic and 
sapphic stanzas and combinations of asclepiads, glyco- 
nics, and pherecrateans, in all of which he restricts 
himself by rules unknown to Greek (e.g. in aapphica and 
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alcaics he usee on epitrite (- « — ) where Greek may 
have a ditrochee (- w - w)). 

W. M. Lindiay, Early Latin f'erse (1922); W. A. Laidlaw. 
ProtoJy of Terence (1938); E. Fracnkel, Iktui und Akstent (1928) 
and 'Die Vorgeachichte dca Versus Quadratua’ (Hermes 1927, 357- 
70); H. Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien (2 vola., 1932)1 O. 
Skutsch, Frosodische u. metrische Gesetze der lambenkdrzunff (1934); 
F. Curtiua, Rdmiscke Metrik (1929) and ‘Die Responsiun in den 
Plautiniachen Cantica* (PhiloL Suppl. xxi. 1, 1929); E. Norden, 
Aenels Buck VI (Anhunge) (1926); A. W. de Groot, 'Weaen u. 
Gesetze der Caesur’ (Mnemos. 1935, 81-154); L. MUller, De re 
metrica (1894); J. P. Postgate, Prosodia Latina (1923); W. R. 
Hardie, Res Metrica (1920); F. Vollmer, ‘Rdmischc Metrik’ in 
Gercke-Nordcn’a Einleitung i, 8; W. Meyer, Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lungen zur Mittellat. Rhythmik (3 vola., 1905-36); summary of 
literature in Bunian’u Jahresberichte vola. 250, 256, 257 (£. Kalinka), 
and annual reports in Glotta. }. F. M. 

METRODORUS (i) of Chios, pupil of Democritus, lived 
in the 4th century B.c. His IJepl seems to have 

attempted to combine Atomism with the Eleatic denial 
of the reality of change; he occupied himself mainly 
with the explanation of meteorological and astronomical 
phenomena. He also wrote historical works — a TpasiKa 
and perhaps also an '/oji^ucd. 

Teatimonia and fra. in Diela, Vorsokr* ii. 231-4. PW xv. 1475. 

W. D. R. 

METRODORUS (2) of Lampsacus (33 1/330-278/7 b.c.) 
was one of the four Ka6T]y€p.6v€S of Epicureanism, and 
the most important after Epicurus; Epicurus dedicated 
to him his Eurylochus and his Metrodorus^ besides 
writing letters to him and mentioning him often in his 
works. He reckoned him not among original thinkers, 
but as first among those who could reach the truth with 
the help of others, and ordered that Metrodorus’ memory 
as well as his own should be celebrated on the 20th of 
every month. The list of Metrodorus’ writings is a long 
one, and considerable fragments remain, largely occu- 
pied with polemic against other schools, and contirming 
Epicurus* judgement as to his lack of originality. See 
ALLEGORY, GREEK. 

Ed. A. K«rte, Jahrhxlcher f<kr Classische Ph'dologie, Suppl. 17. 529 
(i^Hfo)'^ Papyrus ^erculanensis 831, ed. A. Kdrte, ib. 571 IT. PfVxv. 
1477. W. D. R. 

METRODORUS (3) of Stratonicea, an adherent first 
of the Epicurean school, then of that of Cameades (Diog. 
Laert. 10. 9, Cic. De Or. i. 45). 

PW rv. 1480. 

METRONOMOI, overseers of weights and measures 
in Athens ; five for the city, five for the Piraeus, elected 
by lot for one year. In other States their duties were 
carried out by the Agoranomoi (q.v.). 

METROPOLIS, (a) the mother-city of a colony; (b) in 
Roman times an honorary title granted usually to the 
capitals of provincial kolvo., sometimes to other impor- 
tant cities; (r) in Egypt the administrative capital of a 
ftomos (q.v ). Under the Ptolemies the metropoleis, though 
they usually had many Greek residents, possessed 
no official communal organization. Augustus placed on 
a special register the hellenized residents of the metro- 
poleis(oi dno ^TjTpoTroAeojs*), and these henceforth formed 
a hereditary class, paying poll-tax at a lower rate. He also 
e-stablished in each metropolis a body of magistrates 
(ap;^oi^6S‘), who managed the gymnasium and the 
ephebic training, the market and com supply, and the 
Greek temples. These were chosen — in theory probably 
by popular election from a hereditary class styled rj and 
yvp.vaaLov, Septimius Severus established in each 
metropolis a council (/SovAi}), which co-opted its members 
and nominated the magistrates and the principal officials 
of the nomos except the arpaTrjyo^ and ^ocrtAt^co? ypap- 
ftarcvff (who were appointed by the prefect). The 
metropoleis officially became cities probably in A.D. 297, 
perhaps ten years later. 

P. Jouguct, La Vie mwticipale dam V£.gypU romaine (1911); 
Jonei, Eastern Cities, ch. 11. A. H. M. J. 


METTIUS POMPUSIANUS, a victim of Domitian’s 
tyranny, because he had made a volume of extracts of 
speeches by kings from Livy. 

MEZENTIUS, king of Caere in Etnaria, whose aid was 
invoked by Tumus against the invading Aeneas. Accord- 
ing to the earlier story, told in Cato*8 Ongines, Turnus and 
Aeneas alike fell in the subsequent confiict, and Mezen- 
tius was later killed or forced to submit in single combat 
with Ascanius. (Some authorities, e.g. Ovid, Fasti 4. 
877-900, say he demanded payment to himself of the 
first-fruits of the vintage.) Virgil in Aen. bks. 7-10 
develops him into a full-blooded, atheistical tyrant, killed 
by Aeneas after the death in his defence of his attractive 
son Lausus. R. A. B. M. 

MICIPSA, see numidia. 

MICON (MIkwv) (5th c. B.C.), painter and sculptor, of 
Athens. He painted (i) in the Theseum (soon after 475): 
Theseus and Minos ; probably also Amazonomachy and 
Centauromachy. (2) In the Stoa Poikilc (soon after 460) 
Amazonomachy. The Amazonomacliics and Centauro- 
machy are reflected on vases ; one Amazon is named 
Pcisianassa after Peisianax, who built the Stoa; one Cen- 
tauromachy is very like the centre of the west pediment at 
Olympia, on which Micon may have worked as sculptor. 
(3) In the Anakeion : Argonauts. I le painted Butes (in the 
Amazonomachy?) so that only head and eye appeared 
above a hill; analogies can be found on contemporary 
vases. His painting was closely connected with Poly- 
gnotus, but Polygnotan 7)^09 is never attributed to him. 
He made a statue in Olympia of Callias, victor in 472; 
the Mari^mont warrior may reproduce an original by 
him. 

Overbeck, 1058, 1080-93; Pfiihl, 688, 716, 732; J. D. BesElev 
AJArch. 1933, 366; F, Dornscifl, Der sogenanute Apolltm von 
Olympia (1936). T. B, L. W. 

MIDAS (i), a legendary Phrygian king, of whom several 
stories are told, the most famous being the following, 

MidiiS had a garden which a Silenus or satyr used to 
visit. Midas had a curiosity to learn his wisdom, and so 
mixed wine with the water of a spring in the garden; 
the Silenus was thus made drunk and caught. What he 
told Midas seems to have been a subject for learned 
conjecture; according to Aristotle ap. [Pint.] Cons, ad 
Apoll., 1 15 b, he said that life w^as a penance and it was a 
misfortune to be bom; Aelian ( VH 3. 18) puts into liis 
mouth a lecture on geography. The place of the garden 
also varies: bee Herodotus 8. 138. 4 (somewhere in 
Macedonia), Xenophon, An. i. 2. 13 (near Thymbrium 
in Cilicia), Bion in Athenaeus 45 c(name given as Inna, 
between Thrace and Paeonia). 

Having to judge a musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan (or Marsyas, q.v., Hyginus, Fab. 19 1. i), Mida.s voted 
against Apollo, who therefore bestowed ass*a ears on him. 
He managed to hide these from most people with his 
head-dress, but was obliged to tell his barber; the latter, 
bursting with the secret, found relief by whispering it 
into a hole in the ground ; reeds grew over this when he 
refilled it, and whispered the tale w'henever the wind 
blew through them (Ovid, Met. ii. 153 ff.). 

Midas i^as very hospitable to a Silenus, whom his 
people had found wandering drunk and captured (a 
variant of the first story, probably). Dionysus therefore 
offered him anything he wished; he asked that all he 
touched might become gold. Soon after, he found that 
this applied to his food and prayed to lose the gift; by 
Dionysus* advice he bathed in Pactolus, which ever since 
has had golden sands (Ovid, ibid. 90 ff.). 

Whether any facts of cult or history lie behind the 
story of Midas is doubtful. 

Cf. S. Eitrem, PW. xv. 1526 ft 


H. J. R. 
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MIDAS (2), an historical king of Phrygia 738-696 b.c. 
(Eusebius). He was the first barbarian king to make 
presents to Delphi (Hdt. i. 14); married the king of 
Cyme's daughter^ who first struck coins in her native 
city (Heraclides, FHG ii. 216, Pollux 9. 83); and drank 
bull's blood when the Cimmerians overdrew his kingdom 
(Strabo i. 61). In Assyrian records he appears as Mita, 
joins a confederacy against King Sargon (717), but 
becomes his vassal (707). His history anticipates that of 
the Lydian Gyges (q.v.). p. N. U. 

MIDDLE PLATONISM* The period of Platonism 
beginning with Arcesilaus (q.v. i) c. 265 b.c. ; it lasted for 
about a century, and was terminated by Cameades (q.v.), 
the founder of the Third Academy. See albinus, 
APULEIUS, PLUTARCH. 

MILESTONES, though not an invention of the Romans, 
were used most frequently by them. The earliest sur- 
viving milestone {ILS 5801) dates from c, 250 b.c. 
Under the Republic they bear the names of consuls or 
other officials connected with the construction or repair 
of roads, but in the Principate the name and titles of the 
emperor invariably appear, though the names of pro- 
vincial governors and others are sometimes added. The 
inscriptions frequently give important information os to 
the date and payment for the costs of construction of 
new roads (e.g. ILS 208, 5834). In Italy the distance 
from Rome is usually given; in the provinces the 
distances recorded are usually those from the nearest 
important town. In Gaul from the time of Trajan 
distances were reckoned by leugae (1,500 paces). Mile- 
stones were cylindrical pillars, generally about 6 feet 
high. 

JLS 5800 ft . ; Schneider, PW^ Suppl. vi, g.v. 'miliarium*. G. H. S. 

MILETUS, southernmost of the great Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, claimed partly Cretan origin (Paus. 7. 2. 5). 
In Homer it was occupied by ‘barbarous-tongued' 
Cariana who fought for Troy. lonians from Athens 
under Nilcus descendant of Nestor (probably c. 1100 
B.c.) seized Miletus and married Carian wives. During 
the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries Miletus founded 
many colonics on the Black Sea and its approaches 
(including Abydos, Cyzicus, Sinope, Trapezus, Dio- 
.scuriaa, Panticapaeum, Theodosia, Olbia, Borysthenes, 
Istrus, Odessus), led the way in Greek penetration of 
Egyi^t (Milesians* Fort and Naucratis; Necho*s offering 
to the temple at Didyma after Megiddo, 608 b.c.), and 
had close contacts with Sybaris till its destruction in 510. 

2 * Miletus’ sea-power and colonies were partly cause, 
partly result of her long struggle with the kings of Lydia. 
Alyattes made terms with Miletus (then under a tyrant 
Thrasybulus, the friend of Periander), which apparently 
kept 0 privileged position when Croesus subdued Ionia 
(both Alyattes and Croesus sent offerings to the temple 
of the Branchidae at Did^mia), and when Persia con- 
quered Croesus’ dominions in 546. In 499 Miletus, 
instigated by its ex-tyrants Histiaeus and Aristagoras 
(qq.v.), started the Ionian revolt. After the naval disaster 
at Lade the city was captured, the temple at Didyma was 
burnt, and the Milesians were sold into slavery (494)* 

3* Lade ended for Miletus a long period of great 
prosperity, interrupted by intei^als of party struggles; 
to this period belong the Milesian philosophers Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the chronicler and map- 
maker Hecataeus, and the seated statues from Didyma 
(British Museum, Co fa/o/TW^o/ Sculpture, i. i, plates vi-)^). 
Whether the archaic pottery generally kno-^ as Rhodian 
was really Milesian remains uncertain. Milesian woollen 
goods were world-famous. 

After the Persian defeat at Mycalc (479) Miletus 
Joined the Delian League, being assessed at 10 talents 
in 450, and at 5 in 443. In 412 Miletus revolted from 


Athens, only to fall under Persia. In the fourth century 
it passed under the vassal kings of Caria, Hecatomnus 
and (377-353) Mausolus. Among Milesians of this 
later period were Aspasia of Periclean fame, Hippodamus, 
town-planner of the Piraeus, and the dithyranibic poet 
Timotheus (c. 447-357). Miletus was conquered and 
rebuilt by Alexander. 

4* Hellenistic monarchs of the houses of Seleucus, 
Antigonus, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Attalus succes- 
sively held Miletus and erected great buildings there. 
After becoming part of the Roman province of Asia 
(129 B.c.) Miletus lived on its past glories. St. Paul 
visited it; Apollo performed a miracle at Didyma when 
the Goths assaulted the city in a.d. 205 ; but its decline 
was assured by the silting up of its harbour. 

Ficrodotus; Thu^didcs, bk. 8; Xenophon, Hell. bk. ij Strabo, 
cap. pp. 632-^; SIG 57, 58, 272, 322. B. Hausaoullier, Etudes sur 
VHistoire de Milel et du Didymeion (1902); T. Wiegand, Milet, 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen sett iSgg. P, N. U. 

MILK (yoAa, lac). A considerable use was made of milk 
in religious ceremonies of classical date, and there is 
reason to think that it was once much commoner, having 
been in many cases superseded by wine. It is a natural 
drink-offering from a people largely pastoral, and also an 
obvious sort of first-fruits. The Greeks often retained 
it in the conservative rustic cults, e.g. that of the Nymphs 
(Theoc. 5. 53) and the tendance of the dead (as Aesch. 
Pers. 61 1 ff.), though wine might be added (ibid. 614 f. ; 
wine was, however, forbidden in tlie ritual of the Erinyes, 
Aesch. Eum. 107). Roman rituals provide more instances ; 
sec Varro, Rust. 2. ii. 5 (Rumina), Ovid, Fasti 4. 
745-6 (Parilia) ; cf. bona dea, jupiteh. 

Herzog-Hauser in PW, a.v. 'Milch*, and references. H. J. R. 

MILO^ Titus Annius, of Lanuvium, tribune 57 b.c. 
Originally Pompey’s man, he actively promoted Cicero’s 
recall and organized gladiators against those of Clodius 
(q.v.). Their riots, which continued over five years, were 
varied by prosecutions for tns: in 57 Milo twice sued 
Clodius, who escaped by being elected aedilc; in 56 a 
prosecution of Milo was also dropped, and he became 
praetor in 55. Late in 54 he inaugi.i rated, with games 
costing 1 ,000,000 HS, a candidature for the consulate of 52 
against Hypsaeus and Metellus Scipio ; but disorder was 
still preventing the elections when Milo murdered 
Clodius near Bovillae 18 Jan. 52. Pompey then became 
sole consul and had Milo prosecuted before a court so 
heavily guarded that Cicero did not dare to defend him 
(though he subsequently published his speech Pro 
Milone). Milo retired to exile at Massilia, thanking 
Cicero that his reticence allowed him to epjoy the mullets 
there. But in 48 he answered Caelius’ apped to recreate 
disorder and was captured and executed at Cosa. (On 
the lawsuits of 57-56 cf. Ed. Meyer, Caesars Monarchies 
(1919), 109, n. 3.) G. E. F. C. 

MILON, an athlete from Croton of the later sixth 
century B.C. ; six times victor in wrestling at the 01}Tnpian 
Games, six times at the Pythian. He is said to have 
carried a heifer down the course, killed it with one blow, 
and eaten it all in one day. Trying to rend a tree asunder 
he was caught in the cleft and eaten alive by wolves. 

F. A. W. 

MILTIADES (c. 550-489 b.c.) belonged to the noble 
Athenian family of the Philaidae, and was sent c. 524 
by Ilippias to continue the policy of Athenian hegemony 
in the Thracian Chersonese which MiJtiades’ namesake 
and paternal uncle had inaugurated under Pisistratus 
(c. 555) and probably at his prompting. Miltiadea ruled 
as absolute king over the natives, but he encouraged 
Athenian settlers and, after freeing Lemnos from Persia 
(c. 500), he handed it over to Athena. He had previously 
be^ B vassal of Dariua and accompanied him 00 the 
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Scythian expedition(c.5 1 3), but his later claim to have pro- 
posed the breaking down of the Danube bridge is dis- 
proved by the fact that Darius left him unmolested. He 
married Hegesipyle, daughter of the wealthy Thracian king 
Olorus^ who bore him Cimon. His other children (includ- 
ing the ill-famed Elpinice) were by a previ3us marriage 
with an Athenian lady. After a short exile caused by a 
Scythian invasion Miltiades was restored by the Thra- 
cians (496). At the end of the Ionian Revolt, in which 
he had participated, he fled from the Persians and 
returned to Athens (493). Here he survived an accusation 
of 'tyranny' in Thrace and became the most influential 
politician. As general in 490 he won the support of 
Callimachus (q.v. i) and most of his colleagues for engag- 
ing the Persians at Marathon, where he won a decisive 
victory. Inaugurating a policy of naval expansion, he 
led an expedition to Paros (early spring 489), which he 
was unable to capture. On the accusation of Xanthippus 
(q.v. i) Miltiades was fined 50 talents for having deceived 
the people, and soon afterwards succumbed to a wound 
sustained at Paros. 

E. Obst, PfT, B.V.; W. W. How. JHS 1919; J. Wells. Studies in 
Herodotus (1923), ii2fT. ; E. Cavaignac, Rev. Phil. 1929; A. jPaa- 
Bcrini. Milziade e Voccupazione di Lemno (1935): H. Berve, Miltiades 
(*937)1 V. Ehrenberg. Eunomta i (1939), 13 n., 28 fF. ; H. ficngtson. 
Sitsi. der Bayrischen Akademie, philos.^historische Abt., 1939, Hefc i. 

P. T. 

MIMNERMUSy elegiac poet and musician (Strabo 
643) of Colophon (ibid.) and Smyrna (Pans. 9. 29. 4). 
His floruit is given as 632—629 B.c. by Suidas; tliis suits 
his interchange with Solon (fr. 6 and Sol. fr. 22). The 
eclipse of the sun to which he referred (Plut. Mor. 931 e) 
gives no help, as it may be either 648 or 585 B.c. His 
elegies were collected in two books (Porph. ad Hor. Epist. 
2. 2. loi), one of which was called Nanno after the flute- 
girl he is said to have loved (Hermesianax ap. Ath. 597 f., 
Strabo 643). This seems to have been a collection of 
poems on very different themes, such as mythology 
about Tithonus (fr. 4), the Sun’s magic bowl (fr. 10), 
and history about the foundation of Colophon (fr. 12, 
Strabo 633). The same book may have contained his 
account of the war between Smyrna and Gyges (fr. 13, 
Paus. 9. 29. 4). His other fragments are concerned 
largely with the pleasures of youth and the horrors of 
old age (frs. 1-3). But he tempers his hedonism with a 
respect for truth (fr. 8) and for warlike qualities (frs. 
12-13). He seems to have written a SmynyieiSf or his- 
torical poem on Smyrna, which may have been contained 
in the Namto. He is remarkable for his musical use of 
the elegiac, his brilliant sustained images, the directness 
of his emotional appeal, and his love of pleasure. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. i. 50-7. Commcntaiy: T. 
Hudson-WilliamB, Early Greek Elegy (1925), 90-9. Criticiam: 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfr, Sappho und Simonides (191^, 
276 ff. ; C. M. Down, Early Greek Elegy (1936), 17-35. C. M. B. 

MIMUS (filfios), an imitative performance or performer. 

I. Greek. In Greece, as elsewhere, the instinct for 
imitation found its expression in the mimetic dance. 
From early times solo performers, by play of gesture, 
voice, and feature, gave imitations of neighing horses, 
etc. (Plato Resf). 396 b), and small companies, called in 
Sparta SeiKrjXiKrai (? 'masked men’), elsewhere auro- 
Ka^SaXoi (‘improvisers’) or in Italiot towns 
presented short scenes from daily life (e.g. ‘The Quack 
Doctor’) or mythology, probably on a hastily erected 
stage in the market-place or in a private house; such 
performers belonged to the social class of acrobats, etc. 
Xenophon {Symp,) tells of a mime 'of Dionysus and 
Ariadne’, danced at a private banquet by aboy and girl; 
we note the connexion with Syracuse, the musical 
accompaniment, the use of dialogue, and the fact that 
the girl is also a sword-dancer and the concubine of the 
Syracusan dancing-master. In the fifth century Sophron 
of Syracuse wrote ‘men’s’ and 'women's* mimes in 


Dorian rhythmic prose; the language was popular and 
Included frequent proverbs; the surviving titles (e.g. 
‘The old fishermen', ‘The women quacks’, ‘The women 
visitors to the Istlmia') indicate stock mime themes. 
Of the mimes of Sophron’s son, Xenarchus, virtually 
nothing is known. In the third century the taste for 
realism brought the mime to the fore; Theocritus 
dressed traditional themes in his courtly hexameters 
(Idyll 2: the deserted heroine resorts to mi^c; 15: two 
Syracusan women visit the festival of Adonis in Alexan- 
dria ; 21 : two old fishermen converse ; 14 is also dramatic 
in form); these pieces, like those of the more realistic 
Herodas (q.v.), were probably intended for semi- 
dramatic recitation. Meanwhile the popular mime 
invaded the theatre; it now took the form either of 
TTcuyvLa (? slight, often vulgar, performances) or of 
v7rod€G€LS, 'plots’ (Plut. Quacst. conv, 7. 77. 4, p. 712 c), 
taken over from drama proper and presented in mimic 
fashion by the pLaywSoi (Ath. 621 c) or fu/ioAo^t (the 
meaning of the various terms for performers, whether they 
suggest spoken or musical delivery, is uncertain) ; cf. the' 
third-century Athenian lamp with its representation or\ 
three masklcss performers and the inscription 'Mimologi ; ' 
hypothesis : Stepmother’. The 'Alexandrian erotic frag- > 
ment' is perhaps a sung mime: theme, the deserted 
heroine. In POxy. 413 we have (a) a prose farce, based 
on the plot of Iph, Taut. (?) : a Greek girl, named Chari- 
tion, aided by her brother, escapes from an Indian king 
and his followers by making them drunk; the barbarians 
speak pseudo-Indian; there is a low clowning part; (b) a 
prose mime: theme, the jealous mistress (cf. Herodas v), 
who tries to poison her husband and make love to her 
slaves; there are six or seven short scenes and seven 
roles, all unimportant except that of the archimima ; here, 
as always, the interest of the mime is in character and 
situation rather than in action. In the Marissa wall- 
inscription we have a song-dialogue between a hetaera 
and the exclusus amator. (See Herodas, ed. Crusiua, 
1914, for the text of all these pieces). 

II. Roman (known also as Jabula riciniata). Before 
the end of the third century B.c. the barefooted planipei 
appeared on the stage at Rome. The undatable epitaph 
of Vitalis (Minor Latin Poets, J. W. and A. M, Duff; 
Loeb, pp. 636-9) points to solo, maskless displays ; Cicero 
refers to extempore troupe performances of improbable 
themes like 'The Beggar turns Millionaire' (PhU. 2. 65). 

A popular feature at the Floralia was the appearance of 
the mimae (alias meretrices) naked. Sulla patronized the 
mime; soon it rivalled the Atellana as an after-piece; 
Dionysia received 200,000 sesterces yearly, and we read 
0/ a company of 60 mimi nndcTtmarckimimus, Associated 
with Julius Caesar were the mime-writera Laberius, 
Syrus, and Matius. Favoured by the emperors, beloved 
by the rabble, still topical, farcical, and indecent, the 
mime (with the pantomime) practically monopolized the 
stage; a typical mimus was the close-cropped fool, 
dressed in the patch-work centunculus, Domitian had a 
real crucifixion inserted in a mime ; Heliogabalus ordered 
mimic adulteries to be performed realistically; in the 
person of 'Fheodora a mima reached the throne. Un- 
subdued by their losing battle with the Church and even 
by the barbarian invasions, the strolling companies, it is 
claimed, have survived as the wandering jongleurs of 
the Middlcf Ages. 

H. Reich, Der Mimus (1903); PW i.v. 'Mitnoa'; J. R. A. 

NicoU, Masks, Mimes and Miracles (193 1 ; well illuttrated), W. B. 

MINDARUS, Spartan admiral, 41 i/io b.c. Mistrusting 
Tissaphemes (q.v.) and relying on support from Phama- 
bazus (q.v.), he transferred the main Peloponnesian fleet 
to the Hellespont. The Athenians defeated him off 
Cynossema and again off Abydos (autumn, 41 1), thereby 
safeguarding the passage of their corn-ships. Early in 
410 Mindanu recaptured Cyzicua, but he was there 
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surprised by a auperior fleet under Alcibiades and fell 
in a vain attempt to save his ships from capture. Though 
out-generalled by Alcibiades, he showed more enter- 
prise and ability than his predecessors. 

Thucydides 8. 99^107; Xenophon, Hell, 1. t. a-z8; Diodorus 
« 3 . 38-51. H. D. W. 

MINERALOGY. Although the Greeks and Romans 
had a practical knowledge of metals, precious stones, and 
building materials, and were always familiar with their 
use, they never made outstanding discoveries in the 
science of mineralogy. The passages in Homer and 
Hesiod which refer to mines and stones are of no scientific 
importance, and the same may be said of most of the 
incidental remarks made by geographers and historians, 
e.g. Strabo. Even so practically minded a man as the 
author of the treatise on Revenues generally attributed 
to Xenophon, although he deals at length with the 
exploitation of the Laurian silver mines, shows no appre- 
ciation of the truly technical problems of mineralogy. 
Plato’s Ion is evidence that among his contemporaries 
the throry of the attractive power of the loadstone 
was widely known, but neither the philosopher him- 
self nor his disciples were interested in this branch of 
science. Theophrastus’ work / 7 ept AlOojv (On stones) 
gives only a brief survey of marbles, pointing out their 
peculiar qualities, and where they are to be found; but 
here too mineralogy is treated not as an independent 
field of research or as a study of scientific value, but as of 
merely practical utility. For instance, one looks in vain 
for any exposition of the chemical properties of stones 
and mmerds. Nevertheless, Theophrastus* work had a 
deep influence on Roman writers, especially Lucretius, 
Vitruvius, and Pliny the Elder. The last gave even more 
attention to mineralogy than Theophrastus himself had 
done, but from an essentially geographical and archi- 
te^ral point of view, while a contemporary of Pliny, 
Dioscorides, approached it from the standpoint of the 
physician and physiologist. His five books Flepl 
larpttcm (On materia medica) exerted a wide influence 
upon Graeco-Byzantine science, and it was from Diosco- 
rides that knowledge of ancient mineralogy, scanty as it 
was, passed through the charmel of Arabian alchemy 
into medieval Europe. 

Texts; A useful selection, with s German tmnslstion, is given by 
H. O. Lena, Mineredogie d. alien Griechen u. Rdmer (1861). Thco- 
nhixstus* XiBtMf (ed. Wimmer, 7 'euhner) was tranalated into 
knalish by Sir J. Hill (1774). Dioscondca has been edited by M. 
Wellmann (Weidmann senes, i9o6-’i4), and there exists a German 
tranaUtion and commentary by J. Berendes (1902). General litera- 
ture: E. V. Lippmann, Abhandlungen u. Vortrdge m. Gach. d. 
Naturmsiemchqflen (1906), iff. P. T. 

MINERVA (archaic Menerva), an Itahan goddess of 
handicrafts, widely worshipped and regularly identified 
wiA Athena (q.v,). Altheim {PW, s.v. ; cf. Hist, Rom. 
Re/., p. 235 34 i Oriechiscfie Gotter, p. 142, note 

4) believes her actually to be Athena, borrowed early 
tlirough Etruria ; but most scholars think her native, and 
connect her name with the root of mrmim', etc. At all 
events there is no trace of her cult in Rome before the 
intr^uction of the Capitolinc Triad, where she appears 
with Jupiter end Juno (qq.v.) in an Etruscan grouping. 
Apart from this she was worshipped in a shrine on 
l^na CaeliuB under the name of Minerva Capta, after 
the taking of Falcrii in 241 B.c. (Ovid, Fasti 3. 835 ff., 
where see Frazer; cf. Platncr-Ashby, p. 343 f.). A much 
more important cult lay extra potneriutn on the Avcntine 
(Platner-Ashby, p. 342)1 but its age is unknown ; it was 
the headquarters of a guild of writers and actors during 
the Second Punic War (Festus, p. 446. 26 ff. Lindsay) 
and seems to have been generally the centre of organiza- 
tioni of skiUed craftsmen. Minerva’s worship spread at 
the expense of Mars (q.v.) himself, the Quinquatrus 
coming to be considered her festival, apparently because 
it was the nauUis of her temple (Ov. ibid. 812) ; it wss also 


extended to five days, from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning ('fifth day after* a given date; see Frazer ad loc.) 
13 June was called the Quinquatrus minusculae and was 
the peculiar feast-day of the professional flute-players 
{tihicines\ cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 651 ff., and Frazer ad loc.). 

H. J. R. 

MINES* Though ore had been extracted (both open- 
cast and imdeiground) at other places much earlier, 
systematic exploitation was first developed at Laurium. 
The simple geological strata there made it easy to learn 
to prospect where no indications appeared on the surface. 
This experience was utilized by ihc Romans, who were 
able to test dipping veins, though complex problems such 
as faulting defeated them. 

a. Ancient shafts and galleries are normally small, as 
they were cut with hand-tools and it was desirable to 
obviate propping. Siliceous rocks were broken by fire- 
setting, a method known in the Bronze Age in Austria, 
Placer-mines were worked by panning, and for large- 
scale enterprises (in Spain and at Dolaucothy in Wales) 
water was brought by aqueducts for hushing (i.e. break- 
ing down of softer beds by rush of water). Iron tools were 
normal in classical times, though stone hammers survived 
in many districts for crushing ore. 

3. The miners were mainly slaves, both in the larger 
Greek mines and in the centralized workings of the 
Roman Empire. Overseers and engineers were also 
slaves; in the Empire legionaries were sometimes used. 
Later, criminals were employed at a few mines and 
quarries. The Romans sometimes kept their workmen 
permanently below ground. Some mines the Roman 
Government exploited directly; at others small conces- 
sions were leased, but both technically and socially the 
mining community was controlled by q procurator. 
Large lessees, individuals and companies, subject to 
little control, were common in the Republic but rare 
later, save at iron-mines. At Laurium concessions were 
leased to citizens; they were usually large enough to 
employ several slaves, but sometimes the lessee would 
himself work underground. In Egypt state-exploitation 
was the rule. 

4. A developed mining-royalty never existed, though 
the State claimed dues from miners and authorized mining 
on other men’s property. In earlier times the State de 
facto owned most mines. The idea of royalty was 
probably developed by the German kingdoms. 

5. The chief difficulties of ancient miners were ventila- 
tion and drainage. The former was poor owing to narrow 
galleries and the use of naked lights, and the various 
artificial improvements were seldom successful. The 
best was to drive intercommunicating adits at different 
levels. The influx of w'ater often caused mines to 
be abandoned. The Romans used various drainage- 
machines, such as the screw-pump and perhaps the 
chain-pump (1st c. A.D.), the water-wheel (and c.), and 
the suction-pump (late Empire) ; but these devices, being 
worked by human power, were expensive, and could be 
used only where the ore was profitable. Batteries of 
water-wheels superimposed to a depth of 75 metres have 
been found at Ruda, No machines were sufficiently 
powerful to reclaim a mine once abandoned. Where the 
ground-formation permitted, drainage was secured by 
adits, which were sometimes driven through a mile of 
sterile rock. The ore was hauled to the surface on trays 
or in sacks, often by boys, who could move quickly in 
narrow galleries. 

Andent tource#: tcittered refercncca in Pliny, StixbOjetc. 
Technique: O. Davica, Roman Mines in Europe (1935); U. Tick- 
holm, Studien iiber dm Bergbau der rdmischen Kauerweit (1937); 
detailed ttudiea in E. Ardaillon, La Mina du Laurum (1897), C. 
Zschocke and E. Preuachen, Das jrzeitUche Bergbatsgebtel von 
Milhibaeh~Bisck<ftho/m (103a). Legal poaition: Lac Meialti 
Fipascensis (Detaau, ILS 6891), and references in Codas Theods^ 
nanus; £* Schtobauer, Batriigo nr Gachichu da Bagbaurtcha, 
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Mining personnel; inscriptions quoted in c^ersl works; the most 
informative Christian source is Passio IV Coronatorum. Drainagr- 
mschines: £. Treptow, Beitrdgt attr Gttchichte der Technik und der 
Industrie viii (1918), 155; R. E. Palmer, Trans. Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy Tcxxy 'x (1926/7), 299; Archaeologia Cambrensts (1936), 
51 ; T. A. Rickard, Engineering ana Mining Journal cxxiii (1927), 917. 
Fire-setting: Holman, Trans. Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
zxzvi (1926/7), 219. O. D. 

MINOAN (derived from Minos ^ q.v.), a term used to 
denote the Bronze Age civilization of Crete; its suc- 
cessive stages are known as Early, Middle, and Late 
Minoan (E.M., M.M., L.M.)* The archaeological evi- 
dence of the greatness of Cnossos (q.v.) is held to support 
the historical basis of the tradition. Minos’ overlordship 
of Athens is reflected in Cretan influence on the Greek 
mainland during the first two phases of the Late Bronze 
Age ( 1 600-1400 B.C.), The tradition of Minos the thalas- 
socrat, and the frequent occurrence of Minoa as a place- 
name in the Aegean, are believed to be reflected in the 
Minoan pottery found in the islands, on the Syrian 
coast, in Cyprus, and in Egypt. Some think that Cretans 
under Minos conquered and colonized part of the Greek 
mainland and that Mycenae was a Minoan colony. 
Mycenae, however, has no legendary connexion with 
Crete, and Minoan influence on the mainland was no 
stronger than Greek influence in Etruria in historical 
times. Middle Minoan objects occur in the Cyclades 
(Melos, Thera), in Cyprus, at Byblus, and in Egypt, but 
in Late Minoan times in Melos, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt the mainland pottery is far more frequent than 
Cretan. The pottery in Sicily thought to be Cretan and 
to confirm the legend of Minos* death there is not Cretan, 
but comes from some centre of Mycenaean culture. 

A. J. D W. 


MINORCA, see bai.bares insulab. 

MINORS, see guardianship. 

MINOS (MlpiM)s)t a king of Crete ; the traditions concern- 
ing him preserve faint reminiscences of the might of the 
civilization now called Minoan (q.v.), and 'Minos’ may 
be a dynastic name or title. See, e.g., Thucydides i , 4 for 
a tradition of his sea-power. It is conceivable at least 
that the evil character given him in Attic legends, but 
not in the main stream of Greek tradition ([Plato], 
Minos, 318 d-e), has behind it a real contest between 
prehistoric Attica and Crete ; cf. below. 

He is consistently said to be son of Zeus and Europa 
(q.v.), and to have married Pasiphag, daughter of Helios 
(Apollod. 3. 7, followed here unless the contrary is 
stated). Her name, 'all-shining', has been interpreted as 
that of a moon-goddess, which is unnecessary, as it fits a 
fully human child of the sun -god (cf. Phagthon) ; but that 
both the kings and queens of Minoan Crete were regarded 
as partly or wholly divine is quite possible. To settle the 
question whether Minos or another should be king, 
Minos prayed to Poseidon to send a bull from the sea 
for him to sacrifice. Poseidon did so, thus confirming 
his right to rule, but the bull was so handsome that Minos 
would not kill it. Poseidon therefore caused Pasiphag 
to fall in love with it.® By the help of Daedalus (q.v.) 
she was disguised as a cow and attained her end; con- 
sequently she bore a creature half-man, half-bull, 
'Minos' bull*, Mlvw ravpo^, the *Minotaux(u8)’ of Latin 
and English. Daedalus constructed a maze, the laby- 
rinth,! to hide it in. 

Minos made war on Megara and Athens. As regards 
the former, for the legend of Minos, Nisus, and Scylla, 

• Minot’ piower it derived from Zeut in Odyssey 19. 178-9, an 
obacure patsage; Aphrodite cauaea PasiphaS^a paaaion, e.g. in 
Hyginua, Fab. 40. i, more appropriately. 

t The word ia pre-Hellenic, connected with XdPpys, m double 
axe, the well-known Cretan reJigioua aymbol; a rite involviM the 
iiae of a mace may underlie the atory; aee Knight, Cumaean Gates, 
eh. flL 


see NISUS. At Athens he was provoked by the murder of 
his son Androgeos, and so made peace only on terms of 
receiving a yearly tribute of youths and maidens, whom 
he shut up with the Minotaur (Plutarch, Thes. 15;" 
see THESEUS). 

Minos' death was due to treachery. Daedalus having 
escaped, he pursued him to Sicily, where he found him 
by a stratagem in the house of Cocalus, king of Camicus. 
He demanded his surrender, and Cocalus pretended to 
agree, received Minos with show of hospitality , and handed 
him over to his daughters to be bathed in the Homeric 
fashion. They killed him by pouring boiling water (or 
pitch instead of water) on him (Hdt. 7. 170. i ; Apollod. 
Epit, I. 13-15. 

Beaidcft the larger dictionaries s.v., see Cook, Zeus il, 939 ff. 


MINOTAUR, see minos. 

MINT (at Rome), see aerarium, coinage, moneta. ^ 

MINTURNAE was a town of the Aurunci, situated^ 
midway between Formiae and Sinuessa on the Via Appia. ' 
The original town and the sixth-century shrine of the ' 
sea-goddess Marica lay on the north bank of the Liris 
and consisted of a small, rectangular fortification with 
pseudo-polygonal walls and angle-towers. To this was 
added, on the west, a Roman colony in 295 B.C, (Veil. 
I. 14; Livy 8. ii), which w'as restored by Augustus 
(Pliny, HN 3. 59). The capitoUitm and forum of this 
colony have been excavated, and its houses lie buried 
below later Imperial buildings. When the Imperial 
forum was built the old one became a portico behind tlio 
Augustan theatre, while the capitolium was eclipsed by 
tlirce new temples, one embodying manumission records 
of the Sullan period. The west town-gate {JRS xxiii. 
155) embodies an aqueduct-rosteZ/um or distribution- 
chamber. The ancient forma of the field-system, figured 
by the Agrimensores {Corpus Agrimens. Rom. i. i, fig. 
81, p. 21), is discussed by A. Schulten (Hermes xxxiii. 
537-40), though with erroneous assumptions about the 
earliest site and the Liris. 

J. Johnson, Excavations at Mintumae (U.S.A. 1933), i, ii. 

I. A. R. 

MINUCIANUS the Elder (2nd c, a.d.), rival of Hermo- 
gencs, wrote npoyvpLvdofjLara, a rexvri (treating of oraois* 
theory), and a commentary on Demosthenes. The 77 . 
€ 7 nxeifyqp.dru}v (Spengel, Rhet. i. 417-24) is probably 
by a third -century namesake. In rhetorical theory 
Minucianus, influenced by Aristotle and Thcodorus, 
stood for philosophic, as opposed to Sophistic, rhetoric ; 
and he challenged without sucoeas the innovations of 
Hermogenes. J. W. H. A. 


MINUCIUS (i), Lucius, figures in two famous legends. 
He is said to have been rescued by Cincinnatua (q.v.) 
from defeat by the Aequi on Mount Algidus (458 B.C.), 
and to have been a member of the second decemvirate. 
In 439 he dealt with a famine and a revolutionary attempt 
by Sp. Maelius. Although the traditional account was 
much elaborated by annalists of the Gracchan period, 
who invented his transitio ad plebem and vested him 
with a ciA-onologically impossible praefectura annonae, 
Minucius was probably an actual public benefactor 
during a flfth-century famine. He need not be explained 
away either as a god, corresponding to Hercules 
or as the eponymous builder of the Ponicus Minucia, 
which was not built before 106 or used for com 
distributions until Claudius, while Cincius Alimentus 
shows that the story of Minudus was known already in 
his time. 


A. Momigliano, Studia it docimmta hsttoHae et hsHs U (1936). 

P.T. 
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MINUCIUS (z) RUFUS, Marcus (cos. zzi b.c.), other regions. These are conveniently assembled by 
helped to reduce the Istri. After the battle of Trasimcne Fichn in PW xv. 201 5-8 ; sec the whole article for ancient 
(217) he was appointed magister equitum to Fabius and modem literature. H. J. R. 

(q-v. 5) Cunctator by the Comitia, not by the dictator 

himself as was customary. Minucius disobeyed Fabius’ MIRACLES. Wonderful stories of the power of gods 
orders and in his absence attacked Hannibal at Gcrunium were common at all periods of antiquity, and many of 
with considerable success. The People then appointed them were attached to particular shrines. For instance, 
Minucius co-dictator with Fabius, an undermining of there is the very pretty tale of the ugly child miraculously 
the nature of the office. The aristocratic tradition records made beautiful by Helen (Hdt. 6. 61 ; shririe at Therap- 
that he was rescued from an attack by Hannibal only by nae) ; another local legend told how Poseidon miracu- 
the timely arrival of Fabius. He fell at Cannae (216). lously smote an impious intruder into his temple at 

H, H. S. Mantinea (Paus. 8. 10. 3), In Rome tales of this sort 
perhaps clustered most thickly around Vesta. For 
MINUCIUS (3) AUGURINUS, Gaius, a tribune example, there is the legend of the Vestal Aemilia, 
(c. 187 B.C.), vrho, after the attack of the Petilii (q.v.), during whose service of the goddess the holy fire went 
accused L. Scipio of refusing to render an account of out. It being by no fault of hers, she prayed to Vesta to 
monies received from Antiochus; he imposed a fine and prove her innocence, and flung a strip of her robe upon 
a demand for surety, but was prevented by his colleague the altar, which at once blazed to confirm her innocence 
Gracchus (q.v. 2) from enforcing his demands. (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68. 3). One of Martial’s flatteries 

H. H. S. of Domitian is the story of how a man who violated his 

‘sacred* fishpond was blinded, a regular form of divine 

MINUCIUS (4) RUFUS, Quintus or M. (cos. 1 10 b.c.), punishment (Mart. 4. 30. 8 ff. ; cf. Sauter, Kaiserkult bei 

brother of M. Rufus who as tribune in 121 proposed the Martial u. Statius, no f.). The cult of Asclepius (q.v.), 

repeal of C. Gracchus’ legislation, triumphed in 106 for produced a vast quantity of miracles of healing, by no 
rictories as consul over the Scordisci and Triballi in means all confined to his shrines (see, c.g., Suidas s.v. 
Macedonia. He erected the Porticus Minucia, where com Ocoirofirros). But miracles arc more prominent in Hellen- 
was publicly distributed during the early Empire. M. H. times, and especially in connexion with foreign gods, 

such as Isis and Sarapis. Among these international 
MINUCIUS(5) FELIX, probably a native of the Roman go^s there was necessarily competition. Hence many 
province Africa, who lived at some period between the stories of the manifestation of, e.g., Sarapis’ power to 

middle of the second and the middle of the third century convince the sceptical, prove his deity, and so on; 

A.D. He has left one work, a dialogue called Octavius examples in Nock, Conversion, index under ‘Miracles’, 
(from the name of one of the interlocutors), the scene of H. J. R. 

which is laid at Ostia. The work is of relatively high 

literary quality, and belongs to the class of ‘apologetic* MISE (MLut\), an obscure goddess, first mentioned in 
literature, being concerned with the defence of Chris- Hcro(n)das i. 56, where the name of the festival, 
tianity. suggests chthonian ritual. The forty-second Orphic 

Fxl. H. A. Holden (1853); J. P. Waltzing (Teubner, 191a); hymn says she is bisexual and seems to identify her with 

J. Martin (Bonn, 1930): A. D. Simpson (U.S.A., 1938). Tnmal. both Dionysus and Demeter; she may well be Asianic. 

J. H. Freese (SPCK, 1918). J. P. Waltzing, Lexicon Minudanum H. J. R. 

(1909). A. S. 

MISENUM, the northern headland of the Bay of 
MINUCIUS PACATUS, see eirenaeus. Naples, with a similarly named town and harbour, 

reputedly the burial place of Aeneas’ trumpeter Misenus 
MINYANS (Miyvai), a prehistoric tribe, whose chief (Verg. Aen. 6. 234). Cumae early used the harbour, but 

branches inhabited the Boeotian Orchomenus (II. 2. 511) yntil Imperial times Misenum was merely a villa resort 

and lolcus in Thessaly (ibid. 712). To the latter belong (Octavian, Antony, and Sextus Pompeius signed their 
the legends of Athamas and Jason (qq.v.). There were Treaty of Misenum at Puteoli, 39 B.c.: Rev. Arch, xxii 
also families claiming Minyan descent in Laconia (the (1913), 253). Agrippa made the harbour Rome’s chief 
Aegeids), Thera, and Cyrene; a Minyan tribe round naval station (31 B.c.), and the town subsequently became 
I.rCpreum, destroyed by the Eleans c. 475 B.c.; and ^ colonia (Dessau, ILS 6335). The Elder Pliny was 
legends of former Minyans in Lemnos, descended from stationed here and perished when Vesuvius erupted, 
the Argonauts (Pindar, Pyth. 4; Hdt. 4. X45"8, who ^.D. 79 (Pliny, Ep. 6. 16. 20). The harbour fell into- 
combinea all thes^ facts and legends into one story). disuse c. 400, and finally the Saracens destroyed Misenum. 

iHie fine wheel-made pottery, of ‘soapy’ surface, Remains exist of Marius’ villa, later the property of 
known as ‘Grey Minyan’, was so called by Schliemann Lucullus and the emperors. 

because first found at Orchomenus. It first appears ^ Lehmann- Hartleben, Du AntUun Hafenanlagm des Mitu^ 
c. 2000 D.C., and has no probable connexion with the irwerei (1923), 176. E. T. S. 

I^yae of legend. See minyas. A. R. B. ^ follower of Aeneas, best known from 

Verg. Aen. 6. 162 ff.; he was a trumpeter, formerly a 
follower of Hector, and was drown^ by an envious 
Triton. Cape Misenum (q.v.) was named from him. 

MISERICORDIA. Hyginue, praef. Fab. i, makes 
Misericordia one of the children of Night and Erebus, 
but the passage is too corrupt to draw any definite 
conclusions. 

MITHRAS (MiOpas, -r;r), an ancient Aryan (Indo- 
Iranian) god; in Zoroastrianism (see religion, Persian; 
ZOROASTER) one of the good poweta, of tl^ party of 
Ahura-Mazda and closely associated with light, hence 
easily undentood as a sun-god, whatever his original 
character may have been. Hia cult was important in 


MINYAS (Mivway). Founder of Orchomenus and 
eponym of the Minyae (Pindar, Isthm. i. 56); his 
'treasury', shown at Orchomenus in PausaniM time 
(Paus. 9. 38. 2), was a Mycenaean beehive-toinb, u wm 
proved by Schliemann'a investigations. He is also in 
some sense ancestor of the Argonauts (^v-)> 
commonly called Minyans, as Pindar, 4- 69; the 
reason given by Apoll. Rhod. i. 230 ff., that most of 
them were descended from his daughters, dws ag^ 
with the surviving lists but may have with 
form of the story- His legend, if ever he 
lost epic Minyas may have ^ something ^ 
has va^shed, and we know ^him ebefly as a ‘ 

tevenl genealogies, mutu^ n , rerelS 

him wiA Orchomenus, Thessaly (lolcus), and several 
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Asia (cf. the common occurrence of the name Mithri- 
dates), and his existence known to Greeks at least as early 
as Herodotus (i. 131), who, however, imagines him to 
be a goddess. But in passing west from Iran his worship 
absorbed many foreign, especially Mesopotamian, ele- 
ments, including a strong tincture of astrology. He is 
said (Plutarch, Pomp. 24) to have been introduced into 
the West by the Cilician pirates overthrown by Pompey 
the Great, but if so his worship remained obscure, 
perhaps confined to foreigners and the lowest of the 
native population, till much later. The first clear men- 
tion of him in surviving literature is late in the first 
century a.d. (Statius, Theb. i. 719-20), and Plutarch 
{Mor. 369 e) gives a curious account of him as an 
intermediary between the good and evil powers, which is 
hardly consistent with what is otherwise known of him. 
The mysteries of Mithras become really important about 
the time of the Flavians and increase rapidly in influence 
during the following centuries (Cumont, op. cit. infra, i. 
245 ff.). The main channel of their propagation in the 
Roman Empire (Greece did not welcome them) was the 
army; foreign, especially Asianic, merchants were also 
devotees. Hence the monuments of the cult are almost 
confined to the sites of garrisons and large sea-ports. 

The ritual, being secret and confined to men, so far as 
is known, remains largely obscure, little light being 
thrown on it by texts, and the figured monuments from 
the shrines being often of doubtful interpretation. It 
appears, however, that Mithras' legend included a mira- 
culous birth in primeval times from a rock (Jerome, Adv. 
lovinian. i. 7; Cumont, i 59 ff., and refs.). Adored, it 
would seem, by shepherds (one of several curious resem- 
blances to Christianity, between which and Mithraism 
there are certainly influences, perhaps reciprocal), tJic 
god embarked on a series of adventures whereof two 
were of outstanding importance. 

The first was some kind of trial of strength with the 
Sun-god, resulting in friendship and alliance between 
the two. This, while showing that Mithras is not himself 
the Sun, does not prevent the two from being often 
identified, not only in literature (as Statius, loc, cit.), 
but in dedications, which constantly call him Sol inuictus 
Mithras. The second exploit was the capture of a 
mysterious bull, which after some minor episodes was 
sacrificed by Mithras. The sculptures representing this 
(Mithras Tauroctonus) are the most characteristicof Mith- 
raic monuments ; the expression on the god's face indi- 
cates strongly that it is a painful duty. Composition and 
technique are plainly Greek in origin. From the bull’s 
body came all manner of useful plants and so forth. 

The ritual of Mithras was carried out in artificial caves, 
spelaeOf evidently meant to represent real ones ; a charac- 
teristic sanctuary (e.g. that at Ostia) is oblong, like the 
nave of a church, having at one end a sort of altar-piece, 
with Mithras and the bull for the central figures and 
other sculptures around this. Along the sides of the 
structure run shallow benches fixed to the walls. The 
details are little known ; we have evidence, however, that 
there was a kind of sacramental meal (Cumont, i. 146 f.) ; 
that the candidate for initiation went through certain 
ordeals, one of which seems to have been a pretended 
homicide (S.H.A., Commodus 9. 6); that there was a rite 
of baptism, a mark of some kind made on the forehead of 
initiates, and a ceremony in which the candidate, having 
had a garland put on his head, took it off, saying 'Mithras 
is my garland* (Tcrtullian, DeDapi. 5 \ Do praescr. haeret. 
40; De Corona 15). We also know that there were seven 
grades, doubtless having each its own ceremonial of 
initiation. These were: Corax (crow), Cryphius (Gry- 
phus? Nymphius? see E. WUst and O. Wcinreich in 
ARW xxxii. 21 1 ff.), of uncertain meaning and reading. 
Miles (soldier), Leo (lion), Perses (Persian), Heliodromus 
(sun-runner, possibly messenger of the Sun-god), and 
finally Pater (father; this was no doubt the highest rank, 


but we have no proof that the rest are listed in ascending 
order). See Jerome, Ep. 107. 2. 2. It is not accidental 
that the number is that of the traditional planets. There 
was other astrological symbolism (Origen, c. Cels. 6. 21) 
and doubtless an eschatology, but concerning this we 
have hardly more than conjectures based on what is 
known of Persian and other teachings. 

Literature: chief work, Fr. Cumont, Textes et monummti figuri$ 
relati/s aux myst^et de Mithra (2 voIb., 1896 and 1899). See also 
same, Les MysUres de Mithra* (1913; also English and German 
transl.); Les religions orientales aaru U paganisme romdin* (1929); 
A. D. Nock in J&S xxvii. xo8-i 13. H. J. R. 

MITHRIDATES. The name of several kings of Pontus. 

(1) MITHRIDATES I of Cios, a member of a Persian 
family which claimed descent from one of the six 
associates of Darius the Great, founded the Pontic 
dynasty in 337-336 b.c. (the coin era of the realm). He 
was put to death in 302 by Antigonus I, who had become 
suspicious of his loyalty. 

(2) MITHRIDATES II, son or nephew of (i), escaped 
from Antigonus 1 and soon won Pontus, making Amaseia 
his capital. He took the royal title in 281, and joined 
Nicomedes of Bithynia in settling the Galatians iti 
Phrygia. He died about 266, and was succeeded by 
Ariobarzanes, who died about 250 while engaged in a 
war with the Galatians. 

(3) MITHRIDATES III terminated the Galatian war. 
He married Laodice, sister of Seleucus II, but his 
interest in weakening the Scleucid power led him to assist 
Antiochus Hierax in driving Seleucus beyond Mt. 
Taurus. He gave one daughter in marriage to Achaeus 
and another to Antiochus III (c. 223). He made gifts to 
Rhodes after the earthquake (227)1 but his attempt on 
Sinope in 220 was defeated with Rhodian help. He died 
about 185. (See pharnaces i.) 

(4) MITHRIDATES IV succeeded his brother Pharnaces I, 
with his sister Laodice as queen. He became a friend and 
ally of Rome and supported Attalus II of Pergamum 
against Prusias II of Bithynia in 156-154. He probably 
died c. 150 B.a 

(5) MITHRIDATES V, probably son of Pharnaces I, 
followed a philo-Roman and hellenizing policy while 
striving to enlarge his kingdom. He aided Rome against 
Carthage in 149-146 and against Aristonicus in 132-129, 
and received Phrygia as a reward from Aquilius. He had 
already gained control of Galatia, was named the heir 
of Pylaemenes of Inner Paphlagonia, and brought 
Cappadocia under his influence through the marriage of 
Ariarathes VI with his daughter Laodice. He was 
murdered at Sinope, his capital, in 120, and a suspidously 
convenient will named his wife Laodice and his two 
minor children, Eupator and Chrestus, as his successors. 

(6) MITHRIDATES VI, EuPATOR DiON vsus ('the Great*), 
son of Mithridates V, fled from his mother and led a 
fugitive existence for seven years, then suddenly captured 
Sinope, imprisoned his mother, killed his brother, 
married his sister Laodice (the first member of a large 
harem), and resumed his father’s policy of expansion. 
He first acquired the north shore of the Euxinc, from 
which he drew large revenues and many soldiers. He 
then occupied Lesser Armenia, eastern Pontus, and 
Colchis. Attempts (in alliance or rivalry with Bithynia) 
to secure control of Inner Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
were foiled by Rome, and an attempt to expel Nicomedes 
IV from Bithynia was equally unsuccessful. Raids on 
Pontic territory in 88 by Nicomedes led to the First 
Mithridatic War. Mithridates occupied most of Asia 
Minor, where Roman exactions made him welcome as a 
deliverer, the islands of the Aegean except Rhodes, and 
(with Athenian help) much of Greece. Sulla’s victories 
drove him out of Greece and led to a reaction against 
him in Asia, which he met by severe reprisals. He made 
peace at Dardanus in 84 on Sulla's terms, giving up all 
conquered territory. He easily repelled the raids of 
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Sulla*8 lieutenant Murena in 8i (the Second Mithridadc 
War), and used the next years to tighten his hold on the 
Pontic coast, to foster close relationships with the pirate 
leaders, and lay up stores of treasure and supplies. 
Rome’s decision in 74 to annex Bithynia precipitated the 
Third Mithridatic War. Mithridates occupied Bithynia, 
but the resistance of Cyzicus enabled Lucullus to cut off 
his army from supplies and destroy it. He was expelled 
from Pontus by Lucullus (72), and although a mutiny 
of the Roman army allowed Mithridates to recover much 
of his territory (67), he had not enough strength left to 
stand against Lucullus’ successor Pompey. Defeated at 
Nicopolis, he fled to Colchis, sending orders for the 
massacre of his harem, and made his way to the Crimea. 
Here the sacrifices which he demanded for a new fleet 
and army raised his subjects in revolt, led by his son 
Phamaces. Driven to bay, he found that a diet of pro- 
phylactics had made him immune to poison, and died by 
the sword of a guard at the age of 68. In cunning, 
courage, and organizing ability Mithridates was Rome’s 
stoutest Oriental antagonist, but he failed in the arts of a 
strategist, and could not keep the loyalty of his sub- 
ordinates. His portraits show that he copied Alexander 
in personal appearance. He was a true representative 
neither of the Hellenism which he affected nor of the 
Iranians who formed the most important element among 
his people. 

Appian, Mith,; Plutarch, L.ur. and Pomp, Th. Rcinach, Troit 
royaumes de VAtie Mtneure (1888); Mithridate Eupator (1&90); 
M. RtMtovtzcff, CAH ix, ch. 5; H. A. Ormerod and M. Cary, 
ibid., ch. 8. T. R. S. B. 

MITVLENE9 see MYTILENE. 

MNASALCES (not *Mnasalcas’), of the deme Platacae 
in Sicyon, seems to have flourished c. 250 b.c. A satirical 
epitaph for him (perhaps composed while M. was alive) 
by Theodondas (Anth, Pul. 13. 21) refers to him as 
o cAcy^rroio?, which, however, may mean ’epigram- 
matist', and derides his plagiarisms and bombast. The 
first charge is to some extent supported by the extant 
epigrams; the second may refer to lyric compositions 
now lost, A few of M.’s epigrams, c,g. Anth. Pal. 6. 
128, 264; 7. 242, justify Meleager’s description (Anth. 
Pal. 4. I. 16) of them as ’the sharp needles of Mnasalces’ 
pine’, but most are devoid of originality. 

J. Gcffdcen, ‘Mnasalkca (z)*, in PW xv. 2247-8. E. A. B. 

MNASEAS (3rd c. B.C.), Greek traveller of Lycia 
(POxy. xiii, no. 1611, pp. 127 ff,), published geo- 
graphical and antiquarian details uncritically in (i) 
nepitrXovs, (a) Evparm)', (b) ! 4 ( 7 ia; (c) (ii) JcA- 

(jfiKwv awaywyti. 

FHG iii, 149 ff*; iv. 659 ff. PW. s.t. 

MNEMONES9 see ARCHIVES. 

MNESICLES9 a Greek architect of the fifth century 
B.C. and designer of the gate-porches called ’Propylaea’ 
(q.v.) to the acropolis at Athens. 

MNESlMACHUSy a Middle Comedy writer (Ath, 7. 
329 d). Victorious c. 365-360 B.c. (IG ii*. 2325). Wrote 
AXKfiiuw and Bovaipis (clearly mythological burlesques), 
*ImroTpd<f»oSt *I(TdpLLovlKri 9 , AiiaKoXos, and <Pap/xa#co- 
ttwXtj? (comedies of everj^day life), and ^IXithtos (a 
political play). 

FCG iii. 567ff.; CAP ii. 436-4*. M. P. 

MNEUIS, the sacred bull of the city of Heliopolis, who 
was worshipped there in the temple of Ra. His cult is 
similar in most respects to that of Apis at Memphis, 
alAough not so important in Greek and Roman religion. 
The cult of Mneuis was combined with that of Apia in 
the temple at Memphis. 

A. Ertnsn, Religion d. Agyptef (i 934 )* T. A. B* 
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MODERATOS of Gades (c. a.d. 50-100), wrote 
PlvOayopiKal ayoXai in eleven books. He tried to derive 
the main principles of Plato’s metaphysics from Pytha- 
gorean teaching, and treated the Pythagorean theory of 
number as a symbolic representation of metaphysical 
doctrine, the monad being the principle of rest and har- 
mony, the dyad the principle of change and multi- 
plicity. Ancient references show him to have played a 
great part in the formation of Neoplatonic doctrine. 

PIP XV. 2378. W. D. R. - 

MODESTINUS (3rd c. a.d.) has left a short piece in 
hexameters on Cupid Asleep (J. W. and A. M. Duff, 
Min, Lat. PoemSf 1935). 

MODESTUS, see Julius (7). 

MOERIS, an Atticist lexicographer, to be dated (prob- 
ably) not long after Phrynichus, and author of the 
extant 'Attikcjv Kal 'EXXrivcap Kara oroixeLOv 

(sometimes called MttuciottJ?) : Kara aroixelov here 
means only that words beginning with the same letter 
are grouped together under that letter without further 
attempt at arrangement within the group. The work 
deals with sundry points of grammar (accidence and 
syntax) and, mainly, with diction — the choice of words 
and their correct, ’Attic’, forms and proper meanings. 
It was based on Aelius Dionysius, Phrynichus, Philemon, 
and the Synonyms of Herennius Philon of Byblus. Moeris 
recognizes the distinction between Old and New Attic; 
as models he accepts Plato, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the orators, Herodotus, and Homer, but, 
unlike Phrynichus, none of the tragedians. In the nature, 
merits, and limitations of his work he resembles Phryni- 
chus (q.v. 3). 

Editions; Hudson, 1712; Pierson, 1759; Bekker, 1833. 

P. B. R- F. 

MOERIS, a lake in a basin on the west of the Nile 
valley, fed by the floods at high Nile. When Herodotus 
visited Egypt most of the basin was under water, though 
some land had been reclaimed in Pharaonic times; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built dikes and canals to control 
the inflow, and so recovered about half the area of the 
lake. This created the Arsinoite nome, which was largely 
peopled by foreign settlers and flourished till the decay 
of the third century a.d. ruined the irrigation system. 
The lake is now known as the Birket el-KurOm 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, FayUm Towns (1900). J. G. M. 

MOERO (or MYRO) of Byzantium (c. 300 b.c.), epic 
poetess; mother of the tragic poet Homerus; wrote 
poems of various kinds, including a Curses (! 4 pal), a 
genre subsequently used by Euphorion and Valerius 
Cato. 

F. Suaemihl, Gtsch. griech, tin. Alex. (1891-a) i. 381. 

MOESIA was in the first instance the country of the 
Moesi, a Thracian tribe situated on the lower Danube 
in present-day Serbia. Little is heard of the Moesi 
before 29 B.c., when they were defeated and subdued 
by M. Crassus. They were placed for the time being 
under a praefectus and loosely attached to the province 
of Macedonia or of Illyricum. The date at which Moesia 
was constituted a separate province is uncertain. It 
probably had on some occasions a governor of its own 
since a.d. 6, but its definite organization as a province 
seems to have been deferred until 44. Henceforth 
Moesia extended along the lower Danube from the river 
Drinus to the Black Sea; its southern frontier ran 
roughly along the main Balkan range. The governor of 
Moesia also had under his superxision the Black Sea 
coast to the Straits of Kertch, and from the time of 
Vespasian, if not before, a Classis Moesica patrolled its 
northern waters. Under Domitian Moesia was split into 
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two provinces, Superior and Inferior, with the river 
Ciabrus as the boundary, and the defences of the latter 
province were strengthened by an eartiien wall across the 
Dobrudja. After the Dacian Wars of Trajan Moesia 
Superior was extended to comprise the plain between the 
Danube, the lower Theiss, and the ivlaros; Moesia 
Inferior was enlarged so as to overlap Dacia on the east 
bank of the Aluta. 

Moesia always remained a military borderland. Apart 
from the old-established Greek cities on the Black Sea 
coast and from Naissus on the upper Morava, all its 
chief towns grew out of the Roman camps on the Danube 
— Singidunum(5e/|7'ade), Viminacium, Ratiaria, Oescus, 
Novae, Durostorum (SUistria)^ and Troesmis. Under 
Hadrian, or soon after, these places were constituted 
colonies or municipia of Italian pattern. Under the 
Roman peace the wheat and orchard lands of the lower 
Danube valley were well developed, and the Latin 
language obtained a firm hold among the native popula- 
tion, which had received repeated increments by trans- 
plantation of Dacians and kindred peoples across the 
Danube. During the invasions of the tliird century 
Moesia became a principal storm-centre, but its cities 
at any rate were held until the sixth or seventh century, 

M. Fluas, in FW’, s.v. ; R, Syinc, JRS 1934, 113-37; V. Parvan, 
Dacia (1928), passim; A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesia (1940). 

JVl. C. 

MOGUNTIACUM {Mainz) commanded several im- 
portant routes into the heart of Germany, and under 
Augustus a fortress was built here to hold two legions 
and as a base for the invasion of Germany. The first 
earth and wood structure was destroyed in A.D. 69-70 
and replaced by a stone fortress, which was reduced after 
the rebellion of Satuminus (89) to hold a single legion. 
The city which grew up between the fortress and the 
Rhine was large and important, being the capital of 
Upper Germany, but it never acquired the commercial 
pre-eminence of Cologne or Treves. The fortress was 
given up after 260 and the town was fortified, the bridge 
being protected by a new fortified bridgehead on the 
site of an old auxiliary fort at Castel, Excavation has 
produced many fine Roman objects, including sculptures 
and numerous tombstones; some piers of the Roman 
aqueduct are still standing, and also the core of an 
imposing structure, probably the monument to Drusus 
mentioned by Eutropius (7. 13). The early Christian 
quarter (Mainz was a bishopric) seems to have lain round 
the port, north of the walls. 

K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- und Kulturgesch, der Rhdnlande ii. 
(19*3). O. B. 

MOIRA, see fate. 

MOLIONES (AfoAiovc), the twin sons of Molione 
(originally 'Siamese* twins, in the opinion of Schweitzer, 
Herakles (1922), 19; see contra Farnell, Hero-Cults^ 
208, who makes this form of the legend Hesiodic and so 
comparatively late). Certainly in Homer ( 7 /. ii. 750 ff.) 
they are normal and mortal, though sons of Poseidon; 
their names are Cteatus and Eurytus and they are married 
and have sons (2. 621). In the former passage they are 
enemies of the Pylians; ebewhere (Apollod. 2. 139-40) 
they attack Heracles’ men and are afterwards ambushed 
and killed by him. They are often (as in Homer) called 
'AKToplwv€f Actor being their mother’s mortal husband. 

11 . J. R. 

MOLOSSI9 see EPIRUS. 

MOMOS (iWtS/Ltoy), fault-finding personified, a literary 
figure, hardly mythological (though he occurs in Hesiod, 
Theog. 214, among the children of Night) and quite 
divorced from cult. Callimachus makes use of him (D/an. 

1 13 and fr. 70 Schneider) as the mouthpiece of views 


which he opposes, while in Lucian (as lupp. T^ag* 19 ff-) 
he amusingly voices the author's satires on the conv^- 
tional (popular Stoic) theology, or otherwise makes fun 
of his fellow-gods. He is a figure in a fable, also cited 
by Lucian {Nigr. 32; cf. Hertnot, 20, Vet, 2. 3)- 

H. J. R. 

MONA (i) The Isle of Man (Caesar, BGalL 5. 13. 3). 

(2) Anglesey. As a centre of Druidism it was attacked 
by Suetonius Paulinus (a.d. 61), who was baulked of 
success by Boudicca’s revolt. It was presumably reduced 
c. 75. It shows scant traces of romanization, but copper- 
mining and the pax Romana increased the quality and 
quantity of its village life. A late Roman fort exists at 
Holyhead. Welsh tradition speaks of an Irish invasion 
(5th c.), repelled by Cunedda, whose descendants ruled 
here. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (Wales), Anglesey, 
lxvii-3cc. C, E. S. 

MONARCHY (j^aoiAeta). Greek monarchy includes 
several entirely separate institutions. The kingdom of 
'heroic* times denotes the Mycenaean lordship as well 
as the Homeric and legendary kingdom. Its core was 
military leadership, but the Mycenaeans seem to have 
been rather autocratic monarchs ‘by the grace of the 
Gods’ : Agamemnon was more than a simple ‘war lord*. 
But in the period of renewed migrations the king was the 
military chief of the tribe again; the Spartan, and even 
more the Macedonian, kings were survivals of this type. 
It W'as a hereditary kingship, acknowledged by the 
assembly of the armed people, and its power was limited 
by other 'kings’, i.e. the heads of the aristocracy, and 
their council. The second type was what the Greeks 
called tyranny (q.v.), an individual and democratic ruler- 
ship arising from the aristocratic polls. 'I'he third species 
of Greek monarchy was more theoretical. Usually 
Greeks of the fifth century u.c. knew monarchy only us 
barbarian despotism. But the political philosophy of the 
Sophists and the Socratic Schools, fighting against 
democracy, established the ideal of the rule of the 
strongest or of the best man, of the ruler ‘by nature’ 
{(f>va€L), Some ot the WTiters of the fourth century, 
especially Xenophon and Isocrates, became rather im- 
pressed by some real attempts to found monarchies, e.g. 
the younger tyranny in Syracuse, the rules of Jason of 
rherae, of the kings of Cyprus, of Mausolus of Caria; 
and the conflict between the Greek city-states and Philip 
of Maccdon found its reflection in the antithesis of 
democratic and monarchic ideas. I'he reigns of Alexan- 
der and his successors ended the theoretical contro- 
versies. Helienistic monarchy combined the popular 
kingship of Maccdon, the individual ambitions of Greek 
‘royal men*, and Oriental traditions of theocratic despot- 
ism. Its characteristic features w^ere: rule over a large 
territorys dynastic government and succession, cult of 
the dead and sometimes also of the living kings. This 
monarchy was supported by the philosophical idea of 
the rule of the truly wise man. It exercised a marked 
influence on Roman monarchy and imperial administra- 
tion. 

V. Dartoletti, Sludi ital. di filol. class. N.S. xii (i935), 185 ff.; E. R. 
OotKienough, Yale Clast. Studies i (1928); W. Schubart, Arch, Pap. 
xii (1926), 1 ff.; Die Antike xiii <1937), 272 ff. V. E. 

MONETi\, a title of Juno (q.v.). The name is probably 
connected with the root of mowere(‘ mindful*, ‘reminder’) 
and hence is used occasionally (Livius Andronicus^ in 
Priscian, 2, p. 198 Keil ; Hyginus, praef. Fab, 3 and 27) to 
translate Mnemosyne. There is no indication, however, 
that any cult of a goddess so named, independent of 
Juno, ever existed. Her temple stood on the Arx (see 
Platner-Ashby, p. 289 f.), having been vowed in 345 B.c. 
and dedicated the next year (Livy 7. 4-6), apparently 
replacing an older shrine where the sacr^ geese had 
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been kept (Plut. Cem* 27). Cicero (Z^tv. 1. 101) explains 
the title by a story that a warning voice was heard from 
it directing the proper sacrifice after an earthquake. It 
became the mint of the Roman State for some time 
(Livy 6. 20. 1 3 ; cf. Platner-Ashby, loc. cit. and p. 345 f.) ; 
hence moneta came to mean ‘mint’, and so passed into 
modem languages. H. J. R. 

MONEY. In Minoan Crete (as in all Ancient Oriental 
cultures) metal measured by weight seems to have been 
used as money. The usage persisted in non-Hellenic 
Italy until finally superseded by Roman coinage. Cattle 
was used as money in the early Iron Age (Homeric 
Greece and Italy). Tools also were passed as tokens, the 
form and not the weight or metal purity being of im- 
portance for exchange. In the time of Homer money 
chiefly took the form of axes, which occur in finds and 
(perhaps) in Minoan inscriptions. Written sources and 
finds point to the use in early Greece and prehistoric 
Europe of tripods, cauldrons, rings, anchors, metal 
‘cakes’, and scales for weighing (the ‘talent’ of Homer, 
unless this was a bar of gold). Oboloi also (iron spits), 
which later gave the name to a small Greek coin, are 
well known, both by tradition and from finds and an early 
inscription. This primitive ‘tool’ money was connected 
with public sacrifices and religion. 

2. The invention of coinage took its rise in Asia Minor, 
where East and West met, and was perfected in the Greek 
motherland, where small silver coins replaced local ‘tool* 
money. It combined the principle that the exterior of 
any medium of exchange should be of conventional type 
and unalterable form, with the Ancient Oriental prefe- 
rence for bars of a given weight and metal content. 

3* Changes in the price of bullion, of course, influenced 
the policy of Greek and Roman mints. The ratio of 
silver to gold was i : 13 or i3i in the Lydian and Persian 
Empires of the sixth century ; i : 14-17 in the later years 
of Pericles; i : 10 in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War; 1 : 11-12 in Greece and Persia in the early fourth 
century; i : 10 from the later years of Philip; i : 13 J c. 
280 n.c. ; I :10 c. 189 B.c. ; I \ iz under Augustus; 1 ; 8- 
1 1 in the early third century a.d., and i : 10 in the early 
fourth century. 

4. The ratio of bronze to silver was i : c. 1 10 in the fifth 
century ; i : 50-70 from Alexander’s time to the third 
century a.d. (Italy of the third and earlier second cen- 
turies B.c. was perhaps an exception to this decline in 
value of the more precious metal); i : 125 in a.d. 396 
and I : 100 in a.d. 538. The decline in value of the 
precious metals during Alexander’s campaigns, and their 
rise in consequence of tlie economic crisis in the third 
century A.D., can clearly be seen from these figures. 

5. By a law of Constantine (a.d. 325) the Imperial 
treasury had to accept both minted and unminted gold at 
the same rate, and gold coins had to be valued according 
to their actual weight. The Greek preference for coined 
money was not to the same extent shared by the Late 
Roman world, wliich had seen the terrible inflation of 
the third century a.d. and reverted of necessity to a more 
primitive currency system. See coinage (greek, roman). 

A. R, Biirna, Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times (1927); 
G. F. Hill, in CAH iv, ch. 5; F. M. Heichclheim, Wirtschajts^ 
geschichte des Altertunu (1938), Index b.v, 'Geld'; K. RcRling, a.v. 
”Gcld‘ in PFF, and in Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte\ J. G. 
Milne, Greek and Roman Coins and the Study 0/ History (1939); 
L. C. Weal and A. C. Johnson, Currency in Roman and ^xantine 

Egypt ( 1944 )- 

MONOPOLIES. The earliest Greek State mono- 
polies (for certain crafts in Sparta and Epidamnus) were 
political rather than economic. A later stage of progress 
in public administration is represented by the State 
currency control of the Attic Empire in the fifth century 
B.C. and of Olbia after 400 ; monopolies for the produc- 
tion of silphium in Cyrene, of alum in Ltpara, and of 
•idt in Rome, as well as others for the import or export 


of certain products in Athena, Clazomenae, Heradea, 
Lampsacus, and Selymbria; of banking in Byzantium; 
and of trade and craftsmanship in the camp of the Persian 
satrap Datames (early 4th c.). 

Hellenistic monopolies — in striking contrast to the 
Classical period — were more concerned with the State’s 
own citizens than with foreigners. We find ferry control 
in Delos and Miletus; salt control in the empire of 
Lysimachus ; control of salt, oil, and perhaps parchment, 
perfumes, and public baths in parts of the Seleucid 
Empire. A complete monopoly system in the Ptolemaic 
Empire covered the production, sale, and import of oils, 
textiles, beer, leather, perfumes, papyrus, the output of 
mines and quarries, currency and banking, hunting, fish- 
ing, meat sales, goose-breeding, and the management of 
public baths. This system included gigantic commercial 
and industrial enterprises, for which schedules regulating 
production were issued annually, wholesale and retail 
prices were fixed, and prohibitive customs duties imposed, 
very few enterprises escaping notice. 

The monopolies of the Roman Principate were nothing 
more than exclusive local concessions to private capital- 
ists. We know of such in Roman Egypt, controlling 
salt, oil, perfumes, baths, dyeing, kiln-dried bricks, alum, 
the goldsmith’s trade, the wool trade, ferries, some 
Indian imports from the Red Sea, and (perhaps) beer, 
papyrus, and painting. Other sources mention con- 
trol of banks in Mylasa and Pergamum, ferries in 
Myra, bakeries in Ephesus ; a salt-monopoly in Palmyra, 
a complete regiond sales’ control in Baetocaece (in 
Syria) ; a monopoly of balsam in Palestine, of purple in 
Tyre, of wood in the Lebanon. The metallum VipasceTise, 
a mining district in Spain, had public monopolies which 
covered banking, auctioning, fulling, leather production, 
baths, and the barber’s trade. Late Roman monopolies 
for salt, silk, purple, production of arms, and the various 
monopoly experiments of Justinian should also be 
mentioned. See agriculture^ banks, commerce, 

FINANCE, INDUSTRY. 

A. M. Anclreades, A History 0/ Greek Public Finance (U.S.A. 
1933)> Iniicx, i.v,; £. Bikcrman, Les Institutions des Skeucidcs 
(1938), 106 ff.; F. E. Brown, AJArch. xlii (1938), 607 f.; F, M. 
Heichclheim in PW^ s.v, ‘Monopole’; F. M, Heichclheim, Economic 
History (1Q38I, i ff.; A. van Groningen, Arislote, Le second litre de 
I'Economique (1933); R. H. McDowell, Univ. of Michigan Studies- 
Hum. Senes, xxxvi (1935); Cl. Fr6aax, U Economic royale des La- 
gides (1939); M. Ro8tovr7:eff, Yale Classical Studies iii (1932), i ff., 
and Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941); 1 ’. 
Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, ii-iv (U.S.A. 1936-8). 

F. M. H. 

MONOTHEISM. Apart from the influence of 
developed Judaism and Christianity, no such thing as 
monotheism, i.e. the refusal to use the predicate ‘God’ 
of any but one Being, existed in classical antiquity; even 
theistic philosophers acknowledged the existence of 
subordinate deities besides the supreme one. But a 
tendency towards it may be detected at any rate in Greek 
popular religion os interpreted by non-philosophical 
authors. This takes the form of an increasing supremacy 
of Zeus. Even in Homer (//. 8. 18-27) he is much stronger 
than all the other gods put together; later authors tend 
to use ‘Zeus’, ‘the gods’, ‘God’ indiscriminately, e.g. 
Hesiod, Op. 42 and 47, where the same act is ascribed, 
first to ‘ the gods' , then to Zeus. T o Aeschylus ( 1 60 ff.) 
Zeus is the supreme moral governor of the universe, 
though even there the existence of other gods is clearly 
recognized (169 ff.). Hellenistic writers favour vague 
phrases like to Belov, to Sai/idvtop. H. J, R. 

MONS SACER» a hill near Rome just beyond the Anto 
on the Via Nomentana. In 494 and 449 B.c. the plebeians 
left Rome, returning only when the patricians granted 
concessions guaranteed by a lex sacrata. The Mons Sacer, 
for obvious aetiological reasons, was represented as the 
destination of the seceding plebeians (Livy 2. 32 ; 3. 52 ; 
Festus, p. 422, 423 L.). B. T. S. 
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MONTANUS, see votienus. 

MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. The Bo-called 
Monumentum Ancyranum is one of the four documents 
written by Augustus which were deposited with the 
Vestal Virgins and were read in the Senate after his 
death. It was *a record of his enterprises {index rerum 
a se gestarum), which he wished to be engraved on two 
bronze tablets placed outside his MausoleuiY (Suet. Aug. 
loi). The proper title is consequently Index rerum 
gestarum. Neither a manuscript copy nor the original 
inscription near the Mausoleum is preserved. But copies 
were set up in some, if not all, of the provinces. The 
greater part of the text has been recovered from a copy 
found in 1555 at Ancyra (q.v.) in Galatia, on the walls of 
a mosque which had been the temple of Rome and 
Augustus. It consists of the origin^ Latin text and 
a Greek translation. Another copy, far more fragmentary, 
has been found at Apollonia in Pisidia. The Greek 
translation is here the same as in the text of Ancyra, 
which proves its official inspiration. A third fragmentary 
copy of the Latin text was found at Antioch in Pisidia in 
1 91 4 (so-called Monumentum Antiochenum). As Antioch 
was a Roman colony, it was probably considered un- 
necessary to add a Greek text. 

2« 'I’he Monumentum Ancyranum contains four parts : 
(i) the honores received by Augustus (chs. 1-14); (2) a 
statement of the money spent on public objects from his 
private means (chs. 15-24); (3) the res gestae proper, an 
account of his victorious expeditions and conquests 
(25—33); (4) a concluding statement about his position 
in the Roman State. A short appendix, written after his 
death, follows. 

The document represents itself as composed in 
Augustus’ last year, apparently after 27 June a.d. 14 (cf. 
chs. 4 and 8), but since the Res Gestae were already 
mentioned in the testament of Augustus, which was 
written on 3 April a.d. 13, the text obviously has been 
retouched either by Augustus himself or by the editor. 
Further, possibly the document was written by Augustus 
many years before his death and then revised more than 
once. Yet no certain evidence of successive stages has 
been discovered. 

4« The document has a clear internal unity. Part i 
demonstrates Augustus’ exceptional position in the State 
and his fundamental respect for Roman liberty. In parts 
2 and 3 Augustus justifies his position by what he achieved 
with his own private money and under his own military 
command. The concluding sentences state again that 
he restored the Republic and consequently obtained a 
superior authority and the qualification of pater patriae. 
The style is that of the Roman texts concerning triumphs. 
The content gives us a profound insight into the way in 
which Augustus wished to be appreciated. 

Editions and Commentaries: by Mommsen (2nd cd. 1883); 
£. O. Hardy (1923); W. M. Ramsay and A. v. Premerstein, *Monu- 
xnentum Antiochenum', Klio, Pciheft 19 (1927); J. Grr^ (1934; the 
best); J. D. Newby, Numumatic Comtnentary on the Hes Gestae of 
Augustus (U.S.A. 1938). 

Kscent Studios: H. Dessau, Klio xiSi (1929), 261* U. Wilcken, 
Sitzungsb. Freuss. Ahad. 1931, p. 772; 1932, p. 2zq; W. Ensslin, Rh. 
Mus. 1932, 335; \V. Weber, Princeps i, 1936 (cf E. Hohl, Philol. 
Wodienickrift 1937, 374; id. Klio xxx (1937), 323 and W, Kolbe, 
Gbtt. Anz. 1939, 152); J. Gag 6 , Ret), Lat, 1939, 33; A. Ferrabino, 
Avgustut. Studi in occasione del butdlienano augusieo (1938), 48. 

A. M. 

MOPSUS, a diviner, or two diviners of the same name, 
for the legend is quite irreconcilable with the mytho- 
logical chronology. In one set of authorities (e.g. Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 191) he is the Argonauts’ prophet and therefore 
is contemporary with the generation before the Trojan 
War; he is son of Ampyx or Ampycua (Ap. Rhod. 1. 
1083) and he dies on the journey (4. isoxff.), bitten 
by a serpent in Libya. In another (as Paua. 7. 3. 2) he is 
son of Manto, daughter of Tiresias (q.v.)» by Rhacius 


the Cretan; he ia connected with the oracle at Claroii 
and there meets Calchas (q.v.) and causes his death by 
outdoing him in a contest of divination; this was after 
the Trojan War. Probably several stories gathered inde- 
pendently around one famous figure, or the name tended 
to be used of any prophet. See Kruse in PW, s.v. 

H.J R. 

MORMO (MopfAw ; also Mop poXv icq, Mopp,d)v)^ a figure like 
Empusa, Gello, and Lamia (qq.v.), and equated with the 
last two by schol. on Theoc. 15. 40; he says she was a 
queen of the Laestrygonians (q.v.) who lost her own 
children and so tries to kill those of others. Her name is 
sometimes a mere inteijection (Theoc. loc. cit. ; Ar. 
Eq. 693). See Tamborino in PW, s.v. H. J. R. 

MORPHEUS. Three of the sons of Sleep, Morpheus, 
Ikelos or Phobetor, and Phantasos, send respectively 
visions of human forms (fiop<f>aL), beasts, and inanimate 
objects (Ovid, Met. ii. 633 fl.). 

MORSIMUS, son of Philocles and grand-nephew of 
Aeschylus, oculist and tragic poet, a ’frigid’ or uninspired 
writer, often ridiculed by comic poets of the fifth century 
(Suidas, 8 .V.; Ar. Pax 803 and schol.), though he may 
have had his admirers (Ar. Ran. 151) 

MORYCHUS (Mopvxo^). Lexicographers and parocmio- 
graphers (q.v.) explain a saying ’sillier (p-wporepos) than 
Morychus, who neglects inside affairs and sits outside’ as 
alluding to a statue of Dionysus in Sicily, sumamed 
Morychus, which w'as outside his temple ; their authority 
is Polemon. H. J. U. 

MOSAIC. While examples of mosaic as architectural 
decoration occur at an early date in Mesopotamia, the 
Egyptians and Minoans apparently restricted its use to 
the minor arts. In Greece mosaic pavements of natural 
pebbles arc known from 400 D.c. ; the designs, in light 
silhouette on dark ground, include patterns and my- 
thological subjects. In the Hellenistic period shaped 
stones replace pebbles and the use of mosaic becomes 
general. 

There were several techniques. Opus sectile covered 
the surface of walls and pavements with thin slabs cut 
into patterns. Of Eastern origin, it was at first restricted 
to few colours and to geometric patterns, but under the 
Empire its range was enlarged. In Opus tessellatum the 
slabs of sectile were replaced by small cubes (tessellae) 
of uniform size; tessellatum was regarded as a cheaper 
form of sectile and at first obeyed the same conventions 
of colour and pattern. Opus vermiailatum similarly 
employed tessellae, but these were irregularly shaped and 
adapted to the held. Derived from the inlay of Egypt, 
this was a painter’s technique, and its range of colour and 
material was unlimited. Opus musivum was wall-decora- 
tion in icssellae applied to vaults, domes, and curved 
surfaces (it is disputed whether flat walls were thus 
decorated before the Christian period). Lapis lazuli or 
blue glass representing the sky and, after a.d. 200, gold 
for the sun were the principal colours. Lithostroton is 
believed to have meant an irregularly paved, patternless 
floor. Opus signinum was used of a cement floor rein- 
forced with tiles or pebbles. 

Hellenistic pavements were distinguished by use of 
the emblema, a picture executed in vermiculatwn^ os a 
central feaidre to which the rest of the floor was sub- 
ordinated. In the Augustan age the simpler colours and 
the all-over patterns of seetUe and its derivative tessella* 
turn came into favour. By the Antonine period the two 
traditions had blended; the distinction between ver- 
miculatum and tessellatum disappeared and pavements 
combined the varied colouring of one with the all-over 
designs of the other. Figured pavements, very popular 
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in the late Empire^ disappeared in the sixth century, 
when the wall or ceiling was considered more suitable 
for the sacred subjects then preferred. 

P. Gauckler, Dar.*-Sag., t.v. 'musivum opus*; R. P. Hinki, Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue af Paimingt and Mosma in the British 
Museum (1933); E. Pcmtce, Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii vi, 
'Pavimente und figOrliche Moaalken* (1938). F. N. P 


MOSCmON, tragic poet, probably of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., wrote a Telephus and two historical plays, the 
Themistocles and the Men of Pheracy the theme of which 
was perhaps the death of Alexander of Pherae. A long 
fragment on the origins of civilization recalls in some 
points Aeschylus, PV 436 ff., and his style, though 
uneven, shows greater boldness than that of most of the 
late tragic poets. 

TGF 812-16. A. W. P.-C. 

MOSCHUS of Syracuse, described by Suidas as a pupil 
of Aristarchus, must have flourished c. 150 B.c. This 
agrees with Suidas’ further statement that the chrono- 
logical order of the three Bucolic poets was Theocritus, 
Moschus, Bion. The same authority calls M. a gram- 
marian, but no traces of such activity survive unless we 
identify M. with the Moschus mentioned by Athenaeus 
(11. 485 e) as author of a work on Rhodian Words. 

Works. Three extracts (respectively thirteen, nine, 
and eight hexameters) are preserved by Stobaeus from 
M.'s Bucolica, The first contrasts the pleasures of the 
countryman with the hard lot of the fisher. The two others 
are erotic paegnia, having little or no connexion with 
Bucolic. The three extracts are probably complete, as it 
were epigrams in hexameters. Similar in kind are two 
other pieces, twenty-nine hexameters entitled 'The Run- 
away Love’ and an epigram (Anth, Plan, 4. 200) on Eros 
as Ploughman. Finally several manuscripts of the Bucolic 
Corpus assign to M. an epyllion in 166 hexameters with 
the title Europa, in which the Rape of Europa by Zeus is 
gracefully narrated. The disproportionate space (25 
lines) given to the description of Europa’s basket is in 
the Alexandrian manner, as is also the introductory 
dream. M.’s style is sometimes too sugared, but he has 
the merit of using a fairly simple vocabulary. Metrically 
the fragments and the Runaway Love conform to Calli- 
iiiachus’ rules, but the Europa is less strict, a fact which 
has led some to dispute M.’s authorship. M. is also 
credited in some sources with the Lament for Bion and 
the Megara, The former must be by some disciple of 
Bion (q.v.); the latter, a duet in hexameters between 
Heracles' mother and wife (who gives her name to the 
piece), in which they vie with each other in bewailing 
the anxieties caused by his long absence, may be a 
product of M/s muse in a tearful mood, but may equally 
well belong to some other late Hellenistic i)oet. 

Texts: U. von Wilamowii2-Moclle:idorfT, Bucolici GraecP (1910), 
91, io6, 120, 131, ; l*h. Lcgrand, BuLoliqHisgrccsuiit}^^), i35~^3- 
General liieralurc: V. .Maas, ‘Mosclios (2)’, in PIV xvi. 355-6. 

E. A. B. 

MOSCHUSi see also volcacius (2). 


MOTORIA 9>c,fabula (contrast stataria), see fabula. 

MOTYA (nowada>’s *S. Pantaleo), an islet which an 
artificial causeway joined to western Sicily. Originally 
a Phoenician trading-post among the Elymi, Motya sub- 
sequently became a Carthaginian city; its strategic 
position, indeed, made it one of the three great military 
and commercial strongholds of Carthaginian Sicily 
(Panormus and Soloeis being the other two). It remained 
Carthaginian until Dionysius of Syracuse sacked it after 
a memorable siege, 397 Motya was never subse- 
quently resurrected, the Carthaginians preferring to 
coloniase nearby Lilybaeum (q.v.). 

Thuc. 6 . a; Diod. 14. 47 f* (inaccurate); 
dMcaription (e. 25. 5) confuaei Motya with Motylu, J. I. S. 


MOUNTAIN CULTS* There is no classical Greek or 
Italian cult of a mountain as such, but several indications 
that such cult may once have existed. Mountains are 
fairly prominent in Greek myths; thus Atlas (q.v.), at 
once mountain and Titan, although classically placed in 
Africa (the Atlas range), probably was originally a 
mountain of Arcadia. Helicon and Cithaeron contend for 
a prize of song (Corinna, fr. 4 Diehl), and Helicon is 
represented by a wild-looking figure {Bull. Corr. Hell. 
xiv, plates ix, x ; cf. Kem, ReL d. Griech. i. 42). Earth 
brings forth the mountains in Hesiod {Theog. 129), 
though they are not said to be gods but haunts {evauXoi) 
of the gods. This is in accordance with much that is told 
of various deities. Pan {Hymn. Horn. 19 Allen, 7), the 
Nymphs (Eur. Bacch. 951, and often; the next line 
mentions Pan also), Rhea (Eur. HeL 1301 ff., where she is 
curiously identified with Demetcr), and above all Zeus, 
among whose best-known titles are Olympius and 
Lycaeus. It is quite possible (see Kem, ibid. ; cf. p. 77) 
that Zeus, who as * cloud-gatherer* may be seen at work 
on the tops of hills, absorbed or displaced many ancient 
cults of mountain gods : for his mountain-cults cf. A, B. 
Cook, Zeus ii. 868 ff., and art. hypsistos). Of cults on 
mountains of gods other than Zeus who are certainly not 
themselves mountains personified there is abundant 
evidence, from the familiar Cretan representation (see 
Harrison, ProlegomenUy p. 498, for one of many repro- 
ductions) of a goddess standing on top of a conven- 
tionalized hill onwards, as in the case of all the deities 
mentioned above. See tmolus. 

For Italy, the clearest example of a mountain cult is 
perhaps Soranus (identified in historical times with 
Apollo or Dis Pater, Verg. Aen. 1 1 . 785 ; Servius ad loc.)i 
the god of Mt. Soracte; the legend, connected as it is 
with a cave on the mountain (Serviqs ibid.) suggests a 
divine power which actually lives iii Soracte and does 
not simply choose to roam on the sides or summit. Sec 
Wissowa, RK 238. H. J. R. 

MUCIA TERTIA, daughter of Q. Mucius Scaevola 
{cos. 95 D.C.), was connected with the Metelli. She was 
wife of Pompey, by whom she had two sons (Gnaeus, 
Sextus) and a daughter (Pompeia), but was divorced for 
unfaithfulness (62). She next married M. Aemilius 
Scaurus. In 39 she tried to mediate between Sextus 
Pompeius and Octavian. A M. 

MUCIANUS, Gaius Licinius {cos. anno incerto, cos. II 
suff. A.D. 70, cos. III suff. 72), legate of Syria in 69. 
Reconciled with Vespasian after earlier disagreements, 
he encouraged his designs and secured the allegiance of 
Syria. Leading the Flavian army through Asia Minor and 
the Balkans, he was anticipated by Antoniua Primus in 
the invasion of Italy and defeat of the Vitellians, but was 
able on the way to repel a Dacian incursion into Moesia. 
I Ic arrived in Rome a few days after its capture, repressed 
the ambitions of Primus, and controlled the government 
for Vespasian, whose chief adviser he remained. He is 
said to have urged that emperor to banish the philo- 
sophers from Rome. Mucianus possessed various accom- 
plishments (for a pointed sketch of his character, cf. 
Tacitus, Hist, i. 10). He wrote a book of geographical 
mirabiHUy largely used by Pliny the Elder. R. S. 

MUCIUS, see SCAEVOLA. 

MULOMEDIGINA is the Latin equivalent for Hippm^ 
trike. The subject was dealt with by all agriculturalists 
(Cato, Varro, Columella, Celsus, Gargilius Martialis, 
Palladius), but also by poets who wrote on country life 
(Verg, G, 3. 295) and by naturalists (Pliny, bk. 8). The 
earliest special treatises preserved are tliose of Pelagonius 
and Vegetius (4th c. a.d.). 

Latin writers, if physicians, accept semeiotics and 
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cures and reject magic, in accordance with their Greek 
sources. Yet Latin literature seems not only dependent 
but also original. The fact that Latin authors were trans- 
lated into Greek (e.g. Pelagonius) indicates that ‘the bar- 
barians* held views of their own. They w’^ere interested in 
veterinary medicine from a business point of view (Varro, 
Rust. z. 5. u), cattle being the most valuable property 
(pecufiia). The insistence on the segregation of sick 
animals from the healthy stock, first mentioned by 
Columella and demanded long before any such segrega- 
tion of human beings was thought of, may well be Roman ; 
in the time of Vegetius it was under State control. See 
also SURGERY, para. 10. 

Texts: PeUf^onius, M. Ihm (Teubner, 1892); Vegetius, E. 
Lommatzsch (Teubner, 1903); Palladiua, Book 14, J. Svennung 
(1926); cf. G. Bjdrck, Mnemos. 193B. 

Literature; Cf. article hii'RIathict; also K. Hoppe, PW xvi A. 
503 (interdependence of authors); J. Svennung, Untersuchunpen zu 
PaUadius, etc. (1935). L. H. 

MUMMIUS ACHAICUS, Lucius (cos. 146 b.c.), 
commanded as praetor in Spain in 153 b.c. against the 
Lusitanians, whom after on unsuccessful opening he 
decisively checked, celebrating a triumph in 152. As 
consul he succeeded Metellus in command against the 
Achaean League, and after crushing Diaeus took 
Corinth, which he sacked and destroyed, and dissolved 
the League. He shipped the treasures of Corinth to Italy, 
apparently less appreciative of their artistic value than 
would have been expected from his association with the 
Scipionic circle. He was censor with Scipio Aemilianus 
in 142, modifying his severity against Ti. Claudius 
Asellus. 

Livy, Per. 52; Polyb. bk. 39; Appian, tJUp. 56-7; Pausanias 7. 
16; Cicero, De Or, 2. 66. 268; Prut. 25. 94; Veil, i, 13. 4; G, Colin, 
Rome et la Gr^ce (1905), 628: Dc Sanctis, Stor. Rom, iv. i, 467. 

A. H. McD. 

MUNATIUS, see pl.\ncus. 

MUNDUS (etymology unknown), a ritual pit (see pits, 
cult). (1) The traditional site in the Comitium where 
Romulus in founding the city dug a pit, put in first- 
fruits, and earth from each country from which his 
followers came, afterwards filling it up and putting an 
altar upon it (Ovid, Fasti 4. 821 ff. ; Plut. Rom. ii). (2) 
The mundus Cereris, a structure of unknown site, vaulted, 
divided into two parts, and with a cover which was 
removed on 24 Aug., 5 Oct., and 8 Nov., which days 
w'cre religiosi and the way supposed open to the lower 
world (Festus pp. 144, 145 Lindsay, quoting Cato and 
Atcius Capito; Varro ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 18). These 
have only the name in common. 

Weinstoc k in H 6 m. Mitt. 45, pp. 1 1 1 ff. ; Rose in SMSR 7, pp. 3ff. ; 
Kroll in PW^ s.v. 11 . J. R. 

MUNICHIA (or MUNYCHIA) was the citadel of 
Piraeus, a steep hill on its ea.st part (284 ft.) with a small 
well-fortified harbour below it on the east, and a larger, 
land-locked harbour to the south-w'est (Zea). Hippias 
began to fortify it in 510 B.c. (Ath. Pol. 19. 2), It was the 
scene of street-fighting in 403, when Thrasybulus took 
Piraeus, and the chief seat of the Macedonian garrison 
which controlled Athens, w'ith interruptions, from 322 to 
229. Its especial goddess w^as Artemis. See also Piraeus. 

T. J. D. 

MUNICHUS (Movvixos)f (i) eponym of the Attic har- 
bour Munichia, Photius s.v. Movwx^cl (an inferior spell- 
ing of the name), who says he was a king (of Attica). 
(2) A pious seer, son of Dryas, king of the Molossians. 
He and his family, attacked by robbers and in danger of 
being burned alive in their fortress, were changed by 
Zeus into birds (Anton. Lib. 14). H. J. R. 

MUNICIPIUM* Mimicipium originally meant an 
Italian community (see socii, civitas) which accepted 
civitas sine suffragio. This denoted not an inferior 


citizenship but a kind of alliance whereby the municipium 
and Rome exchanged social rights, conubium and com* 
mercium (q.v.). Such municipes retained full local auto- 
nomy, except in foreign policy, and provided Rome with 
troops (see MUNUS). They became Romans only by 
settling in Rome. Municipium thus resembled ius Latii, 
Alunicipia were liable to occasional, and eventually 
annual, visits of Roman judicial authorities — praefecti — 
and were sometimes called pracfecturae (q.v.). The first 
municipes, from Campania and Volscium (c. 338 B.c.), 
were willing allies. Later this status was given to con- 
quered peoples, notably the Sabines and Picenum, and 
was eventually regarded as a limited, inferior franchise, 
mediating the incorporation in the Roman State, by the 
grant of ius suffragii, of Italian peoples, which were then 
called municipia civium Romanorum. First the Sabines 
were thus incorporated (257 n.c.), others later (Arpinum, 
Fundi, Formiae in 188 B.C.), but some mwmWpej remained 
sine suffragio till 90 B.c. Latin States incorporated by 
Rome, though properly known as oppida civium Romano- 
rum before 90 B.C., were sometimes called pro municipiif. 
The magistrates of the early incorporated boroughs weri: 
known as aedilcs, dictators, praetors, or octoviri. Aft^r 
80 B.c. all the communities of I .atins and socii Italici excepk 
the Transpadanea became municipia civium Romanorum^ 
A uniform system of quattuorviri was suhstinited for theii^ 
diverse magistracies. Between 89 and 44 B.c. new and old 
municipia and oppida civium Romanorum were assimilated 
to one another (see oppida). Lands once organized on a 
village system were divided up into artificial municipia (see 
coNciLiAiiULUM, PAGUS, VTCUS). Hcnccforth municipium 
meant any self-governing Italian borough irrespective of 
origin, apart from colonics (q.v.). In the Principate 
citizen rights were extended to provincial communities, 
when sufficiently italianizcd, in a similar fashion. Latin 
rights were usually given first (q.v.). Thereby a native 
ctvitas became a mutiicipium Latini turis, with a municipal 
charter of Roman type. Later it was granted full citizen 
rights, without further change of constitution. The w'holc 
population, both of town and country-side, was aflected : 
a municipium was not a purely urban municipality, 
though life centred in the tow ns. Municipia spread thus 
throughout the Western Empire, rapidly in the Mediter- 
ranean regions — Narbonensis, the Spains, Africa, and 
Mauretania — slowly in the Gennan and Balkan pro- 
vinces (except Dacia), still more slowly in northern Gaul 
and Britain, where municipia were exceptional, their 
place being taken by the non-urban, pre-Roman cantons 
(see civitas). In and after tlie second century municipal 
ambition, centred on the imitation of Rome, cjiiised 
provincial municipalities to apply for colonial rights (see 
coLONizA'iioN, ROMAN; IUS itaucum). Local govern- 
ment rested with the councils (see decuriones) and the 
magistrates. T he quattuonnri introduced in 89 B.C. 
developed into two quattuorviri or duoinri iuri dirurtdo und 
two quaituori'in or duox'iri aedilicia potestatc, or tw^o 
aedilcs. The duoviral system was normal in the pro- 
vinces. Quaestors sometimes existed for finance, and 
there were municipal priesthoods. Every five years the 
upper magistrates, as duoviri quinquennalcs, etc., held a 
general census for the central government. The muni- 
cipal system declined in the third and fourth centuries 
with the general economic collapse of the Empire (see 
decuriones). 

AnciekY Sources: Cicero; Fcstii* (cRp. s.v. munuipium, prar- 
fteturae, virus); IMiny, f/N; .Strabo, passim; Digest csp. jo. Inscrip- 
lions: LVL and JLS passim, cap. l^x {Ruhria) de Galha Cisalpina, 
Lex 7 'arentina, Tabula Htraaeensis, Lex AJalacitana, and Lex 
ISatpensana, 

Modern Views: (a) Republic; Abbott and Johnson, Munldpa/ 
Administration in the Roman Empire; K. Bcloch, Der Italische Bund 
and Rom. Geschichte; E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters; 
Z. Z. iConopka, Eos xxxii (Orijjins of Civitas tine suffragio); E. 
Korncmann in PW, a.v. *Municjpium’f 'Convenhia’; KHo 1905, 
*/ 7 oAi; und Urbs'; Mommsen, Staatsr. lii. i; A. Rosenberg, Stoat 
der alien haliker (1913); H. Rudolph, Stadt und Stoat im r^ttdMchm 
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Italien (1035, over-schematic); E. Tfiubler on tribus, Sitz. Heid, 
1930; A. N. Sherwin- White, The Roman Citizenship (1939)* 

(b) Empire; Above and W. Liebcnam, StMevertoaUung im. r. 
Kaiserreiche; Mommsen, The Provinces of the R.R,\ J. S. Reid, The 
Municipalities of the Roman Empire \ RoscovtzefT, Roman Empire \ 

M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946). See particular 
provincial histories, esp. T. S, R. Broughton, The Romanisalion of 
Africa Proconsularis, H. M. Last, CAM xt, ch. 11. A. N, S.-W. 

MUNUS meant originally the duty of a Roman citizen 
to the State. The chief munus publicum in the Republic 
was military service. With the abolition of compulsory 
service this fell into neglect, and the nwrtus came to mean 
simply the obligations of an individual to his municipality, 
the munera municipalia. These were of diverse kinds, 
and concerned the maintenance of roads, waterworks, 
and buildings, and especially the payment of taxes. The 
municipal system w'oiked smoothly as long as the local 
magistrates saw to it that the municipes performed their 
munerOy according to their various degrees of liability, 
which were detennined by wealth and position. In the 
late Empire the munus publicum reappeared, in effect, in 
the liability of the municipal councillors for the imperial 
taxes, with disastrous results for the municipal system; 
for the magistracies themselves came to be regarded as 
burdensome munera (see decemprimi, decubiones). 

For bibliography see municipicm. A. N. S.-W. 

MURENA, 1 „ucius Licfnius, served under his father, 
who as propraetor of Asia in 84 B.c. had provoked the 
Second Mithridatic War. In the third war against 
Mithri dates he served with distinction as legatus of 
Lucullus (74-c. 68). After holding the praetorship in 
65 he go^'err^ed Transalpine Gaul. After his election 
to a consulship in 63 he w^as charged w'lth bribery 
by Cato and Sulpicius. His guilt was obvious, but 
it was not expedient that the consul -elect should be 
condemned during the Catilinarian crisis. Cicero there- 
fore defended him, and secured his acquittal by cleverly 
ridiculing the pedantry of the accusers. 

Cicero, pro Murena (edited by \V^ E. FTeitland. 1874). J. M. C- 

MURENA, see also vauro (^). 

MURRINA VASA, cups and bow'ls made from a 
mineral substance obtained in small quantities from 
Parthia (in particular from Carmania). They were intro- 
duced into Rome by Pompey and in Pliny’s time were 
cherished articles of luxury, for which fabulous prices 
were paid. The material is described as scented, fragile, 
and prized lor its colouring, which was purple, white, 
or flame-coloured, sometimes iridescent, sometimes 
opaque or knobbed. The identification of this murra is 
still disputed, though opinion inclines to some variety of 
fluorspar or jade. There were imitations in glass of the 
true murrine ware (see glass). 

Pliny, HN 37. 7 and 

MUSAEUS (1). a mythical singer, closely related to 
Orpheus, by others connected with Eleusis. Aristo- 
phanes (Ran. 1032-3) make the distinction that Orpheus 
taught mysteries and abstinence from flesh, Musaeus 
taught cures of diseases and oracles. Oracles attributed 
to him WTre in circulation, and Onomacritus was driven 
out by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, for having 
added a forged oracle to his collection. Plato speaks of 
him together with Orpheus and calls both descendants of 
Selene and the Muses (Resp. 3^4 e). Musaeus is a 
‘descriptive’ name ; his personality is pale and thoroughly 
mythical. 

M. P. NilMon, Rarv. Theol. xxxviii (193s). * 92 ; O- Kern, 
Orphicontm fragmenta (cf. indei viu). 

MUSAEUS (2) of Ephesus (? Alexandria), epic poet ; 
author of a Perseid and poems in honour of Eumenes and 
Attalus I of Pergamum. 


MUSAEUS (3) GRAM2VIATICUS (? late 5th c. a.d.), 
epic poet, author of Hero and LeandeVy a Greek poem of 
some competence and romantic grace, which influenced 
Marlowe. See epic poetry. 

Text: A. Ludwich (1912). 

MUSCULUSy see siegecraft, roman, 

MUSES, Greek deities of poetry, literature, music, and 
dance; later also of astronomy, philosophy, and all 
intellectual pursuits. Throughout antiquity the pre- 
vailing conception of Muses follows Hesiod ( Th. 25 ff.). 
Muses approach the poet on Helicon and give him 
sceptre, voice, and knowledge. Hesiod is also responsible 
for the canonical number of nine and the traditional 
names of the Muses. In late Roman times the M. were 
differentiated according to their function (Anth. Pal. 9. 
504, .*>05). Calliope is M. of the heroic epic, Clio of history, 
Euteri'>e of flutes, Terpsichore of lyric poetry (dance), 
Erato of lyric poetry or hymns, Melpomene of tragedy, 
Thalia of comedy, Polyhymnia of the mimic art, and 
Urania of astronomy. These functions and names vary 
considerably and names of other Muses are known. 

Daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the M. sing and 
dance at the festivities of Olympians and heroes, often 
led by Apollo. They have few myths of their own. The 
Thracian poet Thamyris, who competed against the M., 
lost his sight and song (IL 2. 594). They were judges in 
the contest of Apollo and Marsyas (q.v.). The Sirens 
tried once to compete with the Muses; defeated, they 
lost their wings and jumped into the sea (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
^'Anrepa), 

The most ancient cults of the M. were in Pieria and 
Ascra, but smaller cults existed throughout Greece. 
Itythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle organized their 
schools as associations for the cult of Muses (thiasoi). 
Thus Museum (Alexandria) came to mean a place of edu- 
cation and research. An interesting private cult of Muses 
\va.s established by Epicteta in Thera (IG xii. hi. 330)- 
The M. are among the most lovable and most influ- 
ential creations; personifications of the highest intel- 
lectual and artistic aspirations, they yet retained a 
personal character. Poets, scientists, and philosophers 
from Homer (Od. 8. 488) to Ausonius (Auson. 20) and 
from Heraclitus to Proclus celebrate the M. as bringing 
to humanity the purifying power of music, the inspiration 
of poetry, and divine wisdom. 

P. Boyanc^, Culte des Muses chez les philosophes grecs (1937)- 
O. Bie in Roschcr, Lex., s.v. ‘Musen'. G. M. A. H. 

MUSEUM (Movaeiov), originally a place connected 
with the Muses (q.v.) or the arts inspired by them. Euri- 
pides speaks of the ^lovaela of birds, the places where 
they sing. When a religious meaning was attached an 
altar or a temple was built to mark the spot. But the 
predominant significance of the word was literary and 
educational. Thus Mount Helicon had a Museum con- 
taining the manuscripts of Hesiod and statues of those 
who had upheld the arts (Aih. 14. 629 a). Almost any 
school could be called ‘the place of the Muses* (Libanius). 
There was a Museum in Plato*8 Academy and in Aris- 
totle’s Lyceum. 

By far the most famous Museum was that of Alexandria, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter c. 280 b.c. on the advice of 
Aristotle’s pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum, to counter- 
balance the anti-monarchical Athenian schools and the 
socialist movements that arose in opposition to the 
capitaLst bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic world. It was 
distinct from the Libr^. Both were near the palace, 
but the exact site of neither is clearly identifiable. The 
Museum housed a band of about 100 research scholars, 
drawn from all parts of the Mediterranean. They were 
supported by a generous salary granted by the Ptolemies 
and later by the Caesars, who i^point^ a President 
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{inurrdTq^) or Priest (Upeth) as head of the institution. 
Lectures were secondary to research, but there were many 
discussions in which the kinj^ joined. Dinners or sym- 
posia, illuminated by witticisms, epigrams, and the 
solution of problems, were frequent and characteristic. 
The philosophy of the Museum seems to have been 
mainly Aristotelian. Learning was held in repute and 
many literary prizes were given. The papyri show how 
great was the influence of the Museum on the smaller 
towns. The buildings, splendidly furnished by the 
Ptolemies, included a communal dining-hall, an exedra 
for discussions and lectures, a peripatos planted with 
trees. 

Circa 146 B.c. political upheavals caused learned men, 
including the great Aristarchus, to flee from Alexandria, 
which was henceforth rivalled by Pergamum as well as 
by Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, Berytus, and Rome. The 
Museum suffered in reputation, but Cleopatra, the last 
of the Ptolemies, still took part in its discussions. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful tradition Mark Antony gave the Perga- 
mene library to Alexandria to make up for loss by fire 
during Caesar's siege, 47 B.c. Renewed prosperity came 
\mder the Pax Augusta. The early emperors visited the 
Museum and extended its buildings, and Hadrian 
bestowed special care on it. 1 'he Museum was visited 
by famous litterati like Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, and Galen. In a . d . 216 it suffered under the 
tyranny of Caracalla. It was destroyed, probably by 
Zenobia, in 270, but seems to have resumed its activities. 
It suffered by the foundation of a library at Constanti- 
nople, whither many scholars fled to avoid the theological 
controversies of Alexandria, Suidas gives the last mem- 
ber of the Museum as Theon, the father of Hypatia 
(c. A.D. 400). In the first century the Museum was famous 
for philology and liistory'; in the second century for the 
New Rhetoric; in the third century for Neoplatonism. 
In the fourth century Ammianus (22. 16) reports scien- 
tific activity, but admits a decline. 

MOller-Graupc, PH'', s.v. 'Muscion'. Jacques Matter, llistoirt dt 
Vicolt d' Alexandria (1840). T. J. 11 . 

MUSIC. I. In Greek Life. When the embassy from 
Agamemnon visited Achilles in his tent and found him 
playing on a lyre and singing la)^ about heroes (Horn. II. 
g. 186-9), tliey expressed no astonishment that a hardy 
warrior should seek relaxation in music of his own making. 
That is symbolic of the Greek attitude to an art which W'as 
woven into the very texture of their lives. It was an 
important feature of many public religious observances, 
of marriage and funeral rites, and of harvest and vintage 
festivals; banquets and convivial gatherings were not 
complete without it. At the Pythian Games, attended by 
crowds of competitors and spectators from every Greek 
State, musical contests had been instituted alongside of 
the athletic ones from the very beginning; and though 
such contests were not established at the Nemcan and 
Isthmian Games until comparatively late (and apparently 
never at the Olympic Games), there were many other 
festivals, such as the Panathenaea at Athens and the 
Camea at Sparta, w^here prizes were offered for singing 
to the accompaniment of cithara or aulos (KLOapcphla, 
avXajBia) or for instrumental solos (tpiArj Kidapiais, 
0tAi7 avXriuis)* The victors in these contests were 
honoured no less than the athletes (cf. Pindar, Pyth. 12). 

It is particularly important to recall that Greek poetry 
W’as much more frequently associated with music than is 
our own. Even the poems of Homer were sometimes 
chanted or recited by rhapsodes to the accompaniment 
of a lyre or cithara. In the compositions of the lyric 
poets the tune was scarcely less essential than the words ; 
the personal monodies of Sappho and Alcaeus, no less 
than the choral odes of Pindar, Bacchylides, and the 
tragic poets, were inspired by a Muse who held sway 
over the sister arts of music and poetry. 


This wealth of music was far from being the preMfve 
of professional performers. The more elaborate kinds, 
especially of instrumental music, were, inde^, left^ to 
professional musicians ; but in classical times instruction 
in singing and lyre-playing was a regular part of the 
education of the freeborn citizen. There thus existed a 
musically educated public which could not only judge 
between good and bad performances but could itself 
take its part in singing hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, and 
dramatic choruses. 

2. Music and the Philosophers. A philosophic 
sanction was first given to the study of music by the 
Pythagoreans. The founder of the school is said to have 
discovered that the chief concordant intervals{<jujLi^woi) 
could be represented by simple numerical ratios: the 
Octave (to 8ta rraodiv, sc. xopBwv) by the ratio 2:1, the 
Fifth (to Sia TTtWe) by 3 : 2, and the Fourth (to 8id 
recradpcjv) by 4 : 3. If a lyre string were stopped midway 
by a movable bridge, either half would give a note an 
octave higher than the note of the whole string; if the 
string were stopped at a point a third of the distance 
from one end, the remaining two-thirds would give 9 
note a fifth higher than the whole string. It was thus 
demonstrated that music, more directly than the othcB 
arts, brought men into contact with Number, which' 
for the Pythagoreans was the ultimate reality; music, or' 
at least the study of music, was thereby justified in the 
eyes of serious men. 

Plato's attitude to music is that the art is capable not 
merely of affecting the emotions temporarily but of 
permanently influencing the character. This point of 
\iew is clearly seen in his discussion of the musical 
education which would be suitable for the virtuous 
citizens of his ideal State (Resp. 398 c-399 d). I Ic rejects 
types of music (appovlai^ scales) which arc plaintive 
(Mixolydian and SjTitonolydian) or effeminate (Ionian 
and Lydian), and leaves only the Dorian and Phrygian, 
which represent (pipLoCvrai) courage and sobriety. In 
his later work, the Laics (653 d-673 a; 795 a-812 e), his 
opinion is still unchanged that the training of the young 
in good and carefully selected music will contribute to 
the attainment of virtue. 

Aristotle also regards music as important and dis- 
cusses its uses in his Politics (8. 13 39^-1 342*^). Less 
puritanical than Plato, he would allow all types of music 
f^or purposes of relaxation; but he holds that rhythms 
and melodies are representations (puprjfMaTa) of moral 
qualities and as such have an effect on the soul. 
For educational purposes, therefore, only tl^ ‘most 
ethical' types of music (appovlai riOiKurrarai) should 
be used. At the same time he criticizes Plato for includ- 
ing the Phi^'gian, and would himself apparently confine 
instruction to the Dorian, which for him is the golden 
mean in music. 

It is impossible to pass these opinions over as idle 
fancies when they are not only attested by two such 
different minds as Plato's and Aristotle's, but are implicit 
in many of the references to music in other writers (e.g. 
Aristophanes). The direct ethical effect of music may, 
indeed, have been exaggerated, as Aristoxenua hinted 
{Harm. p. 31) and as the Epicureans seem to have con- 
tended (cf. the De musica of Philodemus, ist c. B.C.). 
Quite probably conventions and associations with poetic 
texts had much to do with the attribution of to the 
modes ; but at least it is evident that the Greeks associ- 
ated their ^various dppovtai with distinctive feelings and 
emotions; and the keenness with which they felt the 
differences between the modes is well illustrated by the 
story of Philoxcnus (Arist. PoL 8. I342*>), who tried 
to compose his dithyramb ‘The Mysians* in the Dorian 
but had to return to the appropriate dp/iov/a, which was 
the Phrygian, Furthermore, this attitude of respect for 
the power of music found expression in an artistic con-* 
seivatisxn. In Argos, for instance, the purity of music 
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was regulated by law ; and at Sparta venturesome innova* 
tors had their instruments destroyed. 

3* The Roman Attitudb. If any music difTerent in 
kind from that of Greece was indigenous in the Italian 
peninsula, all trace of it has disappeared; in musical 
matters Rome was the unenterprising pupil of Greece. 
Thc^ Romans were content to leave the cultivation of 
music largely in the hands of professional musicians. 
Cato voiced the feeling of his age when he adduced as a 
final proof of the worthlessness of an opponent the fact 
that he sang (*praeterea cantat’); and too great a pro- 
ficiency in lyre-playing is mentioned as a fault in Sem- 
pronia, one of Catiline’s associates. Music was not an 
essential part of a boy's education during the Republic, 
and even when it was included in a semi-Greek curricu- 
lum it seems to have consisted of little more than a 
simple theoretical outline. Cicero, for example, speaks 
with surprise of those who can recognize a theatre melody 
after the first few notes have been played {Acad, 2. 20). 
Furthermore, the forms of poetry which were most 
favoured by the Romans were just those which could 
most easily dispense with music; and Horace's Carmen 
Saeculare is the only extant lyric poem in Latin which we 
know to have been sung. 

In the whole range of Latin literature we find only 
the most common-place and conventional references to 
music, and though gifted amateurs (including Nero) were 
more frequent in Imperial timea^ nowhere is there any 
indication that the Romans regarded music as anything 
more than a tolerable adjunct of civilized life. Unlike 
Achilles, Aeneas did not find his solace in music, and 
the nation he founded never acquired a passion for it. 

4 * Evidence for Greek Music. For knowledge of 
Greek music we may turn to; (i) actual fragments of 
musical scores; (ii) remains of musical instruments; 
(hi) later types of music supposed to be descended 
from the Greek; (iv) ancient treatises, (i) The musical 
scorM are few in number and very fragmentary; only 
one is claimed to be classical ; and all depend for their 
interpretation upon a knowledge of the ancient musical 
notations (see § 11). (ii) Even if any citharas remained, 
they would be useless without their strings at the original 
tension; the few surviving auloi have lost their mouth- 
pieces and very specialized knowledge and expert skill 
in playing are required before they can begin to yield 
up their secrets. The most recent attempt to utilize this 
type of evidence is in K. Schlesinger’s The Greek Aulos, 
(iii) It is reasonable to suppose that Greek folk-song and 
Byzantine music retain some elements which are derived 
from the ancient art and there is a tradition that the 
music of the Roman liturgy owes a debt to Greece. But 
all these types of music have been subjected through the 
centuries to so many influences that it would be extremely 
hazardous to attempt to define those features which may be 
due to Greek inheritance, (iv) The easiest and most defin- 
ite line of approach is provided by the treatises on music. 

Of these theoretical books the earliest is the Har~ 
monies (Apxai and £TOL)^€la) of Aristoxenus (q.v.), 
which is of fundamental importance. Part of bk, ii 
and the whole of bk. 19 of the ps. -Aristotelian Problems 
(TlpopXi^fiara) arc concerned with music, and Euclid's 
Division of the Monochord (KaraTOfir} Kavovos) contains a 
series of mathematically fomiulated propositions about 
musical intervals. Next in date comes the work On 
Music (Ilf pi fiovancrjs), attributed by the manuscripts 
to Plutarch (1 St c. a.d,), which contains much historical 
nnaterial, derived partly from Aristoxenus. To the 
second century a.d. belong the Introduction to Harmonics 
{Eloaywyij apuovt^c^) of Clconides (formerly attributed to 
EucUd}i which gives a valuable outline of Aristoxenian 
theory; Theon of Smyrna's Mathematics useful for 
reading Plato (Ta Kara rd fiaBripLarLKov which 

includes excerpts from Archytas and other reputable 
authorities; Claudius Ptolcmy*s Harmomca (App-oyiKti), 

4111 U 


in three books, which is indispensable ; the Handbook of 
Harmonics ('AppoviKov iyxcipl^iov) of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa; and the Introduction to Harmonics CAppLovLKri 
eloaywyfi) Gaudentiua. To the third century a.d. prob- 
ably belong the three books On Music (Hepl fjLouoiKij^) of 
Arstides Quintilianus and the Introduction fo Music 
(Etoayory^ fiovoifctj) of a certain Alypiua, which is our 
chief source of information for the musical notations. To 
the fourth cenmry a.d, belongs the Introduction to the 
Art of Music (Elaayoj^ rixinj^ fsovotKijs) by an otherwise 
unknown Bacchius (BaKxelos), In Latin the chief works 
are the De musica of Boethius and the ninth book of 
the De nup tiis Philologiae of Marti anus Capella. 

It is obvious that most of these treatises arc far removed 
in date from classical Greek music; and though much 
of their doctrine is traditional, we cannot always be sure 
that the writers are relying upon older authorities. 
Unfortunately their testimony is not unanimous in a 
number of important matters and they are silent about 
some topics on which information is desirable. 

5. Ancient and Modern Music, (i) The most 
striking difference between the music of the Greeks and 
that to which western Europeans are accustomed is that 
the ancient art made use of a large number of scales or 
modes, which differed from each other in the sequence 
of the intervals composing them and in tonality. It was 
to these modes that the Greeks attributed the varying 
ethical effects of music. Our Major and Minor scales 
are often called modes, but they give only a poor idea of 
modal music; for though the sequence of intervals is 
different and the Minor is distinguished from the Major 
by the flattening of its third and sixth notes, both scales 
have a common tonic or key note (actually the lowest 
note of the scale), in relation to which the importance 
and function of the other notes is determined. A better, 
though still imperfect, idea of the ancient modes may be 
obtained from Gregorian music, in which the tonal centre 
does not occupy the same relative position in every scale. 

(ii) The second difference lies in the size of the intervals 
used in the modes. Our scales consist only of tones and 
semitones ; the semitones (on the pianoforte at least) are 
made as nearly equal as possible, and twelve of them com- 
plete an octave. In Greek music tones and semitones were 
not all equal and the enharmonic diesis (Sieatr, some- 
times translated as ‘quarter-tone*) was smaller than any 
interval with which we are familiar. Neither modem 
nor Gregorian music can afford us any example of this 
wide variety of intervals ; we must listen to Indian, Ara- 
bian, or Chinese music if we wish to gain some impression 
of intervals different from our ‘tempered' tone and semi- 
tone. Indeed, it is very probable that if we could hear a 
piece of ancient Greek music accurately performed, we 
should regard it as bizarre, uncouth, and possibly barbaric. 

(iii) The third great difference is of a less technical 
nature: Greek music was predominantly melodic. 
Choruses sang in unison (or in octaves if men and boys 
were performing together) ; to this practice there seems 
to have been no exception (cf. [Arist.] Pr. 19. 18). 
There is evidence (Plut. De mus, 1137 b) that an instru- 
mental accompaniment played by a professional musician 
did not always follow the melodic line of the vocal part 
and sometimes included notes which made dissonances 
with the voice. How wide a liberty was permissible in 
such an accompaniment (eT4/)o^a>Fia, cf. Plato, Lazvs 
8i 2 d) is unknown; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the instrument provided more than an embellish- 
ment. It is indisputable that neither in vocal nor in 
instrumental music was there anything like a counter- 
point of mutually independent but congruous parts, and 
no harmonic structure in the sense in which we under- 
stand the term. The Greeks did not evolve the prototype 
of an eight-part motet or of an orchestral symphony. 

6. The Aristoxenian Theory, (a) Tetrachords and 
systems. The simplest approach to an understanding of 
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the details of Greek music is from the theoretical exposi- 
tions of Aristoxenua and his followers (especially Cleo- 
nides). As a starting-point we shall take the diatonic 
tetrachord such as may be found between the notes E 
and ^ on a pianoforte. In ascending order — if we may 
neglect the downward progression which is generally 
favoured by the Greek theorists — its intervals are: 
semitone, tone, tone (S, T, T, or i, i). Two such 
tetrachords could be combined to form a scale or system 
either (i) by conjunction (crui^a^?}), when the 
top note of one tetrachord was identical with the bottom 
note of the other; or (ii) by disjunction 
when an interval of a tone (tovos Sia^cvKTLKos) was 
inserted between the two : 

Conjunct system: EFGABbCD or STTSTT 

I I I I L I 

Disjunct system: EFGABCDE or S T T T S T T 

I 1 1 ! ^1 

There are three particularly important systems thus 
constructed from tetrachords: (i) the Lesser Perfect 
System {av<rrq^a reXeiov cAacroo*^), which consisted of 
three conjunct tetrachords with an added note called 
proslambanometios {TTpoaXa^Pavofievo^^ sc. <f)96yyo^) at 
the bottom. This system, w'ith the teclinical names of its 
notes (originally derived from their position on a simple 
lyre, see § 9 (i)) and of its tetrachords, may be repre- 
sented as follows (though it should be clearly understood 
that a pianoforte will give a very imperfect idea of the 
intervals even of a diatonic scale): 



(iii) The combination of the Lesser and Greater Perfect 
Systems gave the Immutable System (auem^fMa d^erd- 
jSoAov) which can be regarded as the Greater Perfect 
System with the addition of the tetrachord Synemmendn 
from the Lesser Perfect System. 

(6) Octave species. Within the Greater Perfect System 
there were seven different types or species of octave 
(cTStj rov 8id iraGiov) w^hich could be distinguished by 
their different intervd sequences. Each had its own dis- 
tinctive name : 


Mixolydian ; Hypate Hypatftn — Paramese ( B-h) 

Lydian: Parhypate Hypatdn — ^Trite Diezeug- 

mendn (C-c) 


Phrygian: Lichanos Hypat6n — Paranete Die- 

zeugmen6n {D-d) 

Dorian: Hypate Mes6n — Nete Diezeugmendn 

{E-e) 

Hypolydian: Parhypate Mesdn — Trite Hyperbo- 

lai6n (F-/) 

Hypophrygian : Lichanos Mes6n — Paranete Hyper- 
bolai6n (G-g) 

Hypodorian: Proslambanomenos — Mese (A-a) or 

Mese — Nete Hyperbola! 6n (a-a'). 

(c) Transposition scales. Keys, or Tonoi. The Perfect 
Immutable System could as a whole be played at various 
pitches without any alteration of the internal interval 
seciuence, just as our modem Major or Minor scale can be 
taken at various pitches. When associated with a given 
pitch the Perfect Immutable System had a distinctive 
name and was called a tonos (toVo?). According to Aris- 
toxenus himself there were thirteen such tonoi, to which 
later theorists added two more (the Hyperaeolian and the 
I lypcrlydian). On the commonly accepted equation of 
Creek and modem pitch the fifteen tonoi in ascending 
order were: 

Hypodorian commencing on F 


Hypoionian F# 

Hypophrygian O 

Ilypoaeolian 

Hypolydian A 

Dorian 11^ 

Ionian H 

Phrygian „ „ C 

Aeolian „ ,, 

Lydian ,, „ H 

Hyperdorian or Mixolydian „ ,, f-:? 

Hyperionian ,, ,, E 

Ilypcrphrygian ,, ,, f 

Hyperaeolian m »» 

Hyperlydian „ g 


It will be noted that the names of the lowest five 
include the prefix Hypo- (utto-) and the names of the 
highest five have the prefix Hyper- (iVtg-) ; the middle 
five have simple ethnic designations. The range from the 
low'est note of the Hypodorian to the highest of the 
Hyperlydian was rather more than three octaves, and so 
corresponded to the combined capabilities of nomial 
male and female voices. Though Aristoxenus is silent on 
the point, it is reasonable to suppose that tlie original 
purpose of the tonoi was to bring the various octave 
species within the same vocal range. That is why the 
pitch order of the tonoi is the reverse of the pitch order 
of the species of the same names ; the higher is the pitch 
of a species in the Greater Perfect System, the lower is the 
homonymous tonos. Claudius Ptolemy (Harm. 2. 9) 
points out quite legitimately that since there arc only 
seven species of the octave, only seven tonoi were really 
necessary. It is also worth noting that the use of the 
tetrachord Synemmen6n in the Immutable System 
provided a means of modulation from one tonos to another 
tonos a fourth higher; for the conjunction between the 
tetrachords Mesdn and Synemmendn could be treated 
as if it were the conjunction between the tetrachords 
Hypatdn and Mes6n of another tonos*. thus: 


o Syncm- Hyperbo- 

ydian aJ IlypatOn Meadn menOn laidn 

^ j ^ I 

ABCDEFGabbcdefga'bb' 

^ I I i 1. .L„ 


(J) Genera and "colours'. So far we have been concerned 
only with tetrachords containing no other interval than 
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a tone or semitone. The structure of the tetrachords 
themselves, however, admitted a number of variations 
known as genera {yiv-r)) and ‘colours* (;^poai). The two 
extreme notes of a tetrachord were rc^^arded as fixed 
(ifidoyyoL eWc&Tcr), while the position of the two inner 
notes (^^dyyot Ktvovfievoi) was variable; and the two 
lowest intervals of the tetrachord were together called 
a pymum (ttvkvov) if their sum was less than the remain- 
ing interval of the tetrachord. The genera were three in 
number; the diatonic {yivog StaToi^iKov), the chromatic 
xpwiJLarLKov)^ and the enharmonic (y. cvap/xdvtov). 
The diatonic itself was subdivided in the Aristoxenian 
theory into two 'colours*, the High (avvrovov) and the 
Soft (fiaXaKov); and the chromatic into three 'colours’, 
the Tonic (jovLalov)^ the Hcmiolic (rjfitoXiov), and the 
Sott (^aAaicdv). If we take the tone as a unit, the intervals 
constituting the various kinds of tetrachords can be set 
out as follows: 


High (cnivTovov) diatonic 
Soft (fiaXaKov) ,, 

Tonic (roi^tatoi^) chromatic 
Hcmiolic (iqfxioXLov) ,, 

Soft (fiaXaKov) „ 

Enhannonic 


i I 1 
i i li 
i i t* 
J S li 

i i 2 


When we make allowances for the fact that this doc- 
trine of genera is only a theoretical systematization of the 
actual practice of musicians, it becomes obvious that a 
Cireek composer had a great wealth of subtle intonations 
at his disposal, and that Greek melodies must have had 
a delicacy and fineness of outline to which the melodies 
of modern music can offer no parallel. 

7, 'Eheory and practice. The predecessors of 
Aristoxenus in musical theory were the Pythagoreans 
and the Harmonists {app.ov\,Koi), The Pythagoreans, 
however, were more interested in tracing numerical 
relationships in concordant intervals than in establishing 
a comprehensive theory; and it is significant that the 
dying Pythagoras was reputed to have adjured his 
followers to study the monochord, which was a piece of 
scientific apparatus and not a musical instrument at all. 
As a whole, the school devoted its attention to the Dorian 
scale; and intervals whose ratios they evaluated were 
considered satisfactory only if they conformed to one or 
other of the favourite P>^hagorean formulae, such as 
x: fix or x: x+i. The Harmonists, on the other hand, 
were much more interested in the practical art; but it is 
evident from what Aristoxenus himself tells us about their 
work (Harm. pp. 2, 6, 36, 37, 40) that they were not 
capable of organizing their knowledge into a really 
homogeneous system of theory. They did not analyse 
all the scales, but restricted their study to the enharmonic 
ones whose compass w^as an octave; they interested 
themselves in the search for n small unit of measurement 
(cf. Plato, Resp, 531 a), the diesis, which they used in the 
construction of diagrams of close-packed intervals 
{KarawJKvwais), without any regard for melodic or 
unmelodic sequences; and they were at variance with 
one another in their pronouncements about the order 
of the ionai and the intervals which separated them. 

The homogeneity of the system of Aristoxenus cannot 
be denied. It seems to provide a means whereby any 
melody, when reduced to its elements, might be related 
to a scale whose ‘colour’, genus, species, and tonos could 
be defined. But apart from the fact that no theory can 
profess to give more than the osteology ot an art, the 
Aristoxenian theory, as it has come dowm to us, is 
unsatisfying. . , , 

(i) Underlying it all is the idea that sound can be 
regarded as a line, at any point of which the voiw could 
rest (though not at all in succession) ; and that an interval, 
since it may be thought of as a linear distance between 
two such points, can be subdivided exactly into ^y 
given number of equal parts. But the Pythagoreans had 


already laid the foundations of a true acoustic science 
when they demonstrated that the size of an interval can 
properly be expressed only by a numerical ratio. There 
is, in fact, no such interval as a semitone, if by that term 
we mean an interval which taken twice will produce a 
9 : 8 tone, for the ratio involved (3 : 2 V2) is irrational. The 
intervals 18: 17 and 17:16 can be called semitones, and 
36:35, or 35:34. or 34:33. or 33:32 may be called 
‘quarter-tones* ; but when Aristoxenus speaks of a 
’qpuTovLov or a Steen?, his vague description does not 
give us sufficiently precise information about Greek 
intonations. 

(ii) In Plato and Aristotle and other writers we read 
of appLovlai most of which had ethnic names: Ionian, 
Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian. The word itself, when used 
in this musical sense, is most easily explained by the 
assumption that each dp/xovta involved a new tuning of 
the lyre. Though Aristoxenus (Harm. p. 36) refers to 
those ‘who conned their attention to the seven octave 
scales (eVra oKraxopheov Westphal ; iirraxop^afv MSS.) 
which they called apfiovlai, he himself does not use the 
plural appLOvlai in a technical sense. His octave scales 
are called species (ciSt; tov 8td naawv), and their names 
are not identical with those used for the appLovlai. 
There is amongst them no Ionian or Syntonolydian ; 
and the names of three of them include the prefix Hypo- 
(i^o-) which is not found in earlier writers. Even if we 
identify the species with the dppLovlai and equate, for 
instance, the Syntonolydian and Lydian of Plato with 
the Aristoxenian Lydian and Hypolydian respectively, 
it is quite impossible to believe that the dppLovlai had 
their origin as species within a two-octave scale which 
Itself evidently belongs to a comparatively advanced 
stage of musical development. It would be worth much 
to know what modifications, if any, had to take place 
before the app^oviat, could be theoretically treated as 
octave species. 

(iii) A further obscurity, and one of considerable 
importance, concerns the form of the species in the 
chromatic and enharmonic genera. The problem is 
simple in the case of the Dorian species which is bounded 
by fixed notes {<f)66yyoL eartoTes) of the Greater Perfect 
System ; for its enharmonic form would be : J J 2 i J J 2. 
The enharmonic form of the Lydian, however, which is 
bounded by movable notes (4>d6yyoL Kivoupevoi) would 
appear tobe:i2lizi i; and it is scarcely credible that 
such a sequence was ever a musical possibility. 

(iv) Notliing is said by Aristoxenus about the tonality 
cither of the Greater Perfect System or of the individual 
octave species. Yet if these species were virtually the 
old dpfioviai or a developed form of them, we cannot 
understand them fully until we know what note had the 
function of a tonal centre in each. One of the ps.- 
Aristotelian Problems (19. 20) states that all the best 
melodies make a frequent use of Mese, and we may con- 
jecture that this note was in fact a tonic. But unfortu- 
nately it is not clear whether the writer meant the Mese 
of the Greater Perfect System (i.e. a Mese Kara hvvapiv) 
or the fourth note ascending (i.e. a Mese Kara Qia\.v) of 
any octave species. 

So far we have mentioned only those deficiencies of 
the Aristoxenian theory which are evident from an 
examination of the system itself. Further problems arise 
when we try to relate it to other evidence, (i) Aristides 
Quintilianus (pp. 21—2) gives an account (possibly 
derived from some work of Aristoxenus himself) of the 
six apfLOvlai mentioned by Plato in the Republic. Of the 
scales which Aristides describes, only one (the Lydian) 
is identical with an Aristoxenian species (th& Hypolydian) ; 
the Phiy^gian and Mixolydian have an internal structure 
somewhat different from the corresponding Aristoxenian 
€1817; the Dorian has an additional tone at the bottom; 
and the Ionian and Syntonolydian are less than an octave 
in compass. Several of their seem to involve a mixture 
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of genera. There is no reason to reject in its entirety 
the evidence of Aristides, which, so far as concerns the 
Mixolydian, is confirmed by a passage of Plutarch (Z>e 
mus. 1 136 d) ; and the truth would appear to be that the 
old apfAOvlai were not parts of a homogeneous musical 
system, (ii) There is other evidence also for defective 
and anomalous scales used by Olympus and Terpander 
and analysed by Philolaus (Plut. De mus. 1134 f-i 135 b, 
1137 b-d; [Arist.] Pr. 19. 32; Nicom. p. 253 Jan.), 
(iii) In connexion with the older types of music, pro- 
minent mention is made (Plut. De mus. 1134 f, 1141 b; 
Aristid. Quint, p. 28) of intervals called cnroi^Seiao/xo? 
(a rise of three dieses), c/cAuai? (a fall of three dieses), and 
K€poAij (a rise of five dieses). Intervals of these magnitudes 
have a very unimportant place in the system of Aristo- 
xenus (cf. his fiaXaKov diatonic, § 6). (iv) Claudius 
Ptolemy (Harm, 2. 14) has preserved the evaluations for 
the genera made by his predecessors and has added some 
of his own. The size of the tone is given as 1 1 : 10, 10 : 9. 
9 : 8, and 8 : 7. The smaller intervals of the enharmonic 
vary from 46:45, which is less than a quarter- tone, to 
24 : 23, which is larger than a third of a tone ; the chroma- 
tic intervals vary between 28:27 and 12: ii. Though 
the enharmonic usually has an interval of ratio 5 : 4 (a 
major third) at the top, and the chromatic an interval 
of 6 : 5 or 7 : 6 (a minor third) at that place, in both 
genera the two lower intervals are of varying sizes ; and 
it seems that the distinction betw'een the genera is not as 
clear or as definite as the Aristoxenian theory postulates, 
(v) The Greek musical notations seem on analysis to 
conflict with the theory of the tonoi and their tetra- 
chordal structure. Where we should expect an identity 
of notation there is divergence, and variety where we 
should expect identity (see K. Schlesingcr, The Greek 
Aulos, 527--30). (vi) Though the widely varying dates 
(see § 12) of the fragments of Greek music warn us not 
to press their evidence too far, it is noteworthy that they 
exhibit a number of melodic progressions which violate 
the doctrines of Aristoxenus. 

8 . The Limits of Doubt. Despite the defects of the 
Aristoxenian system which have just been mentioned 
and the conflicting evidence from other sources, it would 
be generally accepted that, in the earlier stages, Greek 
music made use of a number of modal scales which, 
because they involved separate tunings of the lyre, were 
called dppoviaL. As the compass of the lyre and cithara 
was extended, the relations between the appovLai were 
more clearly apprehended and, at the expense perhaps 
of the elimination of some apparent anomalies, they 
came to be regarded as segments of a single two-octave 
scale based upon homogeneous tetrachords. On the 
other hand, we know nothing, apart from the evidence 
of Aristides Quintilianus and Plutarch, about the 
original structure of the dp/tonat. We cannot say 
whether each of them had a diatonic, chromatic, and 
enharmonic form or whether the various genera and 
‘colours* were in practice associated with particular 
dpp,ovLai. Nor can we make any positive assertion 
about the tonality of the appovLai or of the octave 
species \ the theoretical treatises arc almost silent on the 
point and the musical fragments are not decisive. 

9« Instpuments. Musical instruments (opyava) of 
many types were known to the Greeks ; it was therefore 
by definite preference that only the lyre and cithara 
among strings and the aulos among wind-instruments 
ever attained artistic importance. The lyre or cithara 
predominated in lyric poetics though the aulos shared 
in the accompaniment of Pindar’s odes and monopolized 
the dithyramb and the dramatic choruses; the lyre 
prevailed in education, the aulos had its place in social 
and military life ; both were prominent in cult. 

(i) Strings (evrara). The iyre (Xvpa, KtBapi^, fftoppuy^) 
and the cithara (KtOdpa) were characterized by strings of 
equal length, vertically strung and sounded by plucldng. 


They thus differed from : (a) bowed types, which were 
unknown to Greece; (6) harps, with strings of unequal 
length, known but not employed in serious music (e.g. 
fl/aXn/jptov, Tplywvov, aapfivicri). Pitch was regulated by 
the tension (and perhaps the thickness) of the strings. 
In the absence of a fret-board, each string would normally 
provide one note only; but we cannot rule out the 
possibility of (a) obtaining the octave-harmonic by 
stopping the string at its middle point (SioAij^ir), or 
(h) of shortening the string by finger-pressure near the 
top to raise its tone by a small interval. 

The cithara, which came into use for public perform- 
ance about the time of Terpander (c. 675 B.C.), was an 
elaborated form of the lyre, from which it differed 
mainly in size and sonority. The sound-box of the 
lyre was formed of the carapace of a tortoise (or a wooden 
structure of similar shape) with ox-hide stretched over 
its concavity (cf. Horn. Hymn, Merc. 41 ff.) ; from it rose 
two slender curved side-pieces icdpara) of 

wood or horn. The body of the citl^ra was of wood and 
more solidly and squarely built, the arms forming a 
substantial prolongation of the sound-box. In both 
instruments the strings (xophal, vevpai), of gut or 
sinew, were stretched from a holder (xopBorovov) fixed 
to the body over a bridge 10 the cross-bar (fvydiq 
which joined the two side-pieces. Here there was aii 
apparatus of thongs or pegs (k-oAAottcj) by which the; 
strings could be tuned ; but how the tuning was done is 
not clear. 

The traditional number of strings for the lyre was 
seven, and it is doubtful if the cithara had more than 
eight till the fifth century, when strings were added by 
e.g. Phr>mis and Timotheus (see § 10); but the evidence 
for details is confused. Timotheus himself refers (Persae 
242) to the eleven strings of his cithara ; he is said to have 
added a twelfth also (Pherecrates ap. Plut. Demus. 1141 f). 
It is unlikely that the number was ever increased to 
fifteen or eighteen (as late theorists imply) and uncertain 
how many strings the lyre ultimately had. The strings 
were plucked by the left hand directly, following the 
vocal melody (0aAAeu', intus canere), or by the right hand 
with the aid of a plectrum (ttAtjktpov), to provide such 
independent accompaniment, preludes, interludes, etc., 
as there may have been (irXriGueiv, Kpoveiv, foris canere ; 
cf. Apiil. Fior. 2. 15, Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 2. i. 53 K 
The cithara rested against the body of the performer 
and was supported in position by a belt (reXaftojv), the 
strings of lowest pitch being farthest from him (cf. tlie 
nomenclature of notes : imdry^, 

The barhitos (Pdppiros, -ov), the instrument of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, seems to have differed little from 
the lyre, except that its strings, being longer, gave notes 
of lower pitch. As to the TTTjKTtV and fiayoSi?, it is 
uncertain whether they were distinct from one another 
and whether they belonged to the class of harp or lyre. 
They had many strings, and so made playing in octaves 
possible; hence came the term pLayahil^eiv, for doubling 
a vocal part at the octave. 

(ii) Wind (epirvivard). The atJAor, commonly mis- 
translated ‘flute*, was akin rather to the clarinet or oboe. 
The exact nature of the vibrator is, despite a passage of 
Theophrastus (Hist. PL 4. 11. 4), a matter of uncertain 
inference, since the instruments preserved lack mouth- 
pieces; but it was probably a double-reed (^edyo^, 
yXwrra, yXcarrls). This was inserted into a cylindrical 
pipe, and .the extrusion of the reed was partially hidden 
by one or more bulbs (oA/xoi). K. Schlesinger, however, 
in The Greek Aulos (a mine of information about the 
behaviour of reed pipes) maintains that the double-reed 
gave place at a certain stage to a single-reed. The pipe, 
of reed, wood, bone, or ivory, was open at the lower end 
and pierced with lateral holes. Of these the early atilos 
had probably no more than three or four, which, in 
conjunction with the or note of the whole pipe, 
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would seem to provide a very limited range. The 
question is complicated, however, by the fact that auloi 
were generally played in pairs (contrast fiovavXo^, a 
single pipe, and cf. the Latin tibiae). The suggestion 
that one of them provided a drone is supported by no 
evidence; and the commonly accepted view that the 
right-hand pipe played the melody, the left-hand pipe 
the accompaniment (Kpovais), suggests a hardly credible 
degree of polyphony, if both pipes spoke together. If, 
however, there was some device (of which we know 
nothing) to allow the pipes to speak separately, the two 
instruments may have combined to produce a more 
extended scale. The pipes were not always of the same 
length. In the Phrygian auloi they were of exceptionally 
small bore, and the left was longer and consequently 
deeper in tone. Of such a type, probably, were the 
tibiae impares of the Roman palliata. 

In the early period a separate pipe (or pair of pipes) 
was required for each mode (appovia). Later the 
potentialities of the instrument were greatly enlarged, 
particularly by Pronomus and the Theban school of the 
fifth century. Length and the number of holes were 
increased (the longest of surviving auloi has 15 or 1 6, the 
shortest 6), and a device was introduced by which the 
holes not required for a particvilur scale could be closed 
by a perforated metal ring operated by a small projection 
(K€/)as). In this way it was possible to play a number of 
different modes on one pair of auloi; and instruments 
were no longer classified according to mode, but by 
general ninge of pitch. Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. 634 c) 
distinguishes five types (in descending order of pitch): 
TTapOcvioi^ TTaiSiicot, KtOapLijTrjpiot,^ To\etoi, utrepW- 
Aetot; and he states {Harm, 20) that between them they 
embraced a range of more than three octaves. Further- 
more, a practitioner of the highly individualistic art of 
aulos-pl.iyirig had at his disposal many professional 
tricks such as overblowing, cross-lingering, partial 
obturation of holes, regulation of the reed and of his 
OW'D breath, whereby be could extend llie capabilities of 
his instrument. 

The transverse flute finds no parallel in Greece (for 
the TrAayiavAo? was an aulos in which the reed was 
introduced obliquely by a lateral tube). But an in.stru- 
inent of the flute type was the synnx (an/Jiy^. Blown 
directly at the upper end, like a flageolet, it might consist 
of a single pipe {a, p^ovoKiiXapo^) or of a structure of pipes 
of graded length bound side by side (a. rroXvKoXapos). 
'I’he latter, the high-pitched Pan's Pipes, beloved of 
shepherds, was part-ancestor of the w^ater-organ (uSpau- 
Atyi invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria in the 3rd c. 
B.C.), in w*hich rows of graduated auloi were supplied 
with air hydraulically. 

Brass instruments (with bone mouthpiece) were 
primarily employed for military purposes. Both the 
straight (aoAmyf, tuba) and curved (srepa?, comK) 
varietieB of trumpet were known. In the Roman lituus 
the curvature was probably confined to the extremity. 

(iii) Percussion. Tambourines (rvpiraya) and cymbals 
(KvapaXa) belonged rather to the cults of, e.g., Dionysus 
and Cybelc than to serious music. 

10. History. The history of Greek music overlaps 
the history of Greek poetry, for the main functiori of 
music was to accompany poetic texts. Thus the principal 
types of musical composition correspond largely to the 
types of poetry, and our scanty sources mention as 
leading composers many who are better know'n to us as 
poets t Archilochus (evidently an important influence), 
Sappho, Pindar, Sophocles; unfortunately, no detailed 
account of the musical side of their work can be given, 
llierc are others, however, knowm primarily as musiciaris ; 
and we know of types of performance that were primarily 
musical. 

Musical history really begins in the seventh century 
with Terpander and Archilochus. In the background 


are folk-song, work-song, song (personal or choral) 
occasional to the principsd events of human life, and 
above all cult-song. In the background is the epic 
tradition: a Phemius or Demodocus singing epic verse 
to the lyre. In the background is also an elusive foreign 
influence ; for Greek music was not racially pure. Recent 
research into Egyptian, Babylonian, and Palestinian music 
has shown possible points of similarity; indeed, the 
Greek tradition itself avowed an influence from the 
Orient, not only in the names of certain modes, but in 
the legendary figure of Olympus the Mysian. But the 
contrast is not a simple one, and Olympus himself is a 
composite figure, representing a fusion of the Hellenic 
and the Oriental. Nor was the instrument with which 
he is chiefly connected, the aulos, new to Greece, for 
it was already associated with traditional cults; and the 
antithesis of Hellenic lyre and Asiatic aulos needs to be 
used with great caution. Probably new styles and tech- 
niques were introduced from the East in the eighth 
century, but we are not in a position to separate the new 
from the old. 

Terpander {fl, c. 675) came from Antissa in Lesbos, 
but his activity is associated with Sparta. His chief claim 
to fame is that he first impressed his individuality upon 
the traditional vopoi KiQapwhiKoL so that they were 
handed down as his personal compositions. Styles, 
rather than definite melodies, in origin (see Sachs, 
Alusik d. Alter turns t p. 64), these vo/iot, w^hich were 
vocal solos accompanied by the cithara, became the 
subjects of competition. The texts were for the most 
part epic, with a prelude written by the composer- 
executant ; the melody was severe and eschewed modula- 
tion. About the same time the obscure C/onar (of Tegea ?) 
performed the same service for the analogous vopoi 
av\<phiKoi, But more famous names connected with the 
aulos are those of Polymnestus of Colophon and Sacadas 
of Argos. The former's fame was recognized by Pindar 
(fr. 188), and Plutarch speaks of liim as an innovator 
who, nevertheless, did not depart from the severe style. 
Sacadas was the most famous executant of the sixth cen- 
tury. For not only was he singcr-composer of vopoi 
but player-composer of the famous auAi^ririco? 
vofjLo^ UvBikos (a purely instrumental piece, dealing 
with Apollo's victory over the Python) in which he won 
in 586 the first of three successive victories at the 
l^hian Ciames. "^rhe accounts that late authorities give 
of the structure of this piece reveal an element of 
'programme-music*. It is interesting too that purely in- 
strumental music avXif)ui£) should have won and 

kept an imponant place in a Greek festival at all ; even 
solo cithara-playing (^tAi^ #cl^?dptcnff), which would seem 
a bleak entertainment, found its way into the Pythian and 
other festivals. 

Doubtless the main triumphs of Greek music in this 
period were in choral lyric, an indissoluble complex of 
poetry, melody, and dance, which culminated with 
Pindar, Simonides, and the early tragedians. To later 
— and moralizing — theorists this was the epoch of the 
'educative* style, in contrast to the ‘theatricar or 'popu- 
lar* style that developed in the fifth century. The 
process of transition cannot be traced in detail. An 
important factor may have been the evolution of the 
aulos (see § g), which increased the available range of 
melody and facilitated modulation. String-players, too, 
envious of the freedom of their fellows, added strings to 
the cithara (see § g). Furthermore, the balance of 
importance between choir and instrumentalist began to 
change. The chief factor, however, was mental rather 
than technical. Individualism was in the air and con- 
vention suspect; and the interpreter of a tradition 
intimately associated with religion became a virtuoso 
bent upon giving pleasure to an audience. Thus variety 
(TTOi/riAia) took the place of simplicity: the melodic 
range was extended, modulation (and perhaps vocal and 
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instrumental embellishments) cultivated ; rhythmi^l 
structure became freer; the poetry mattered leas in 
comparison with the melody. 

The types of music especially affected w'ere the dithy- 
ramb and the vofios KidaptfjdiKos* The latter was 
revolutionized by Phty^is of Mytilene (^. c* 45^)* The 
former, under Melanippides and Cinesias, broke away 
from Btrophic structure into free verse (cf. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, 

53 ff.). Timotheus of Miletus {c. 450-360) was a master 
of both forms ; and, indeed, the distinction between them 
was blurred, for while Timotheus seems to have intro- 
duced a choral element into the v 6 p,os, Philoxenus (his 
contemporary) introduced soli into dithyramb. The 
impure poetic style favoured by composers of vd/Ltoi and 
dithyramb alike can be judged from the Persae of 
Timotheus, a vd/ 40 ?, which has in great part survived. 

The rhythms are varied but uninteresting; the diction is 
turgid, obscure, and undistinguished. But the work is 
a libretto rather than a poem ; and we should not condemn 
the music unheard, though we may suspect that lack of 
taste was not confined to the poetic text. How far the 
new style affected other types of music it is hard to say. 
Certainly it was not unchallenged in the fourth century; 
and, when we come to the earliest of our substantial 
fragments, the Delphic Paeans, we find a strong archaiz- 
ing tendency. 

ij. I’liE Notations, (i) Melodic. I'c note their 
melodies the Greeks used alphabetic forms, written, in 
the case of poetic texts, above the syllables. Two systems 
of notation for the fifteen ionoi are recorded in ancient 
authorities (notably Alypius), who also assert that one 
was used for vocal, the other for instrumental melody 
(orffiara rrj<^ Kpovatco<;). This is confirmed 

by the Berlin papynis, where both notations are so 
employed. It should be observ'ed, however, that (ci) we 
have no certain case of the emplo>Tnent of both together ; 

(6) the second Delphic Hymn is noted in the instru- 
mental notation, which suggests that, where vocal and 
instrumental melody were identical, the notations might 
be employed indifferently. 

The history of the notations is obscure and their 
interpretation controversial. It is unlikely that Pindar 
and Aeschylus had no means of writing down their 
melodics; but the vocal notation can hardly have 
preceded the general adoption, towards the end of the 
fifth century, of the Ionic alphabet on which it is based ; 
the instrumental notation, the origin of whose forms is 
uncertain, may well be earlier, but, being designed for a 
system of tonoi, it implies a developed theory. That 
system was not, however, the fifteen tonoi of Alypius, 

For instance, in both notations the signs above Dorian 
nete hyperholaidn repeat those an octave below with the 
addition of an acute accent and probably did not belong 
to the original scheme ; at the lower end the instrumental 
notation has adapted the forms below Ilypolydian 
proslamhanonienos from the vocal notation. It would 
seem, then, that the original scope of the instrumental 
notation was two octaves and a tone, and that it was 
designed for five (or six) tonoi, having a range of a 
twelfth (or eleventh) only. 

I'he instrumental notation is characterized by triads, 
in which the same form appears in three positions (e.g. 

F M. ^), representing the three notes of an enharmonic 
pyenum (see § 6 d). I’hus the highest note is a semitone 
above the lowest, and the highest and lowest notes of the 
various triads combine to form a semitonal series of 
fixed pitch. But this notation as applied to the chromatic 
and diatonic shows some peculiarities: all three genera 
have a common sign for parhypate, despite its varying 
pitch; and, while the sign for diatonic lichanos correctly 
implies an interval of xj tones from hypate, chromatic 
lichanos is distinguished from the enharmonic only by a 
diacritical mark. There were thus two conflicting 


principles at work, those of absolute pitch and relative 
function; and it is to this con^ct, and to the adaptation 
of the original scheme to additional fonoi, that n^ny of 
the much-canvassed anomalies are due: namely, the 
employment of the same sign with different values, of 
different signs with the same value. (Sachs, in ZeUsekrift 
/. Musikmssensekaft vi, proposing a radically new inter- 
pretation, relates the instrumental notation to a penta- 
tonic tuning of the lyre.) The vocal notation corresponds 
to the instrumental note for note, but replaces the triads 
by a continuous alphabetic series. Most of the letters of 
the alphabet are employed (in descending order) within 
the range of the central octave of the Dorian tones, which 
was the kernel of the whole system ; above and below are 
altered forms of the same series. 

(ii) Rhythmical Symbols were used, when necessary 
(see § 13), to elucidate the rhyTlim. (a) The signs — , -1, 
tj, uj placed over a note indicated that its length was 
that of two, three, four, and five time-units (or 
TTpwTot) respectively, {b) A rest (xpovo^ kcvo^), 01 a 
protraction of the preceding note, was indicated by A 
or n, which might be used in conjunction with the 
signs of quantity: e.g. n. (f) Dots (cmy/xai) might be 
used to distinguish the structure of the metrical foot, 
and ancient authority states that the function WM to 
mark the arsis (dpaii). On the whole our fragments 
confirm this, but the evidence is complicated (see Bowcil 
and Barber, Neiv Chapters h. 160 ff ). (d) A subscript 
curved hyphen might be used to bind together notes 
sung to the same syllabic. 

12, The Fragments. The following constitute the 
corpus of sunnving Greek melody. 

A. Jn papyri, (i) A musical setting of Furipides* 
Orestes 338-44, found among the Rainer papyri, may he 
Euripidean, since the poet’s own score was extant in the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (ii) A Zenon papyrus 
of c. 250 B.C. contains a brief fragment, possibly from a 
tragedy, though the date of composition is unknown. 
(iii'Vii) These five fragments from a Berlin papyrus were 
written down later than a.d. 156, but may have been 
composed earlier: (iii) twelve lines of a Paean in a 
Hellenistic manner; (iv) three lines of melody for instru- 
ment only; (v) four lines of an address to the suicide 
Ajax, possibly excerpted from a tragedy; (vi) three lines 
of melody for instrument; and (vii) half a line of lyric. 
The instrumental pieces iv and vi have no discernible 
connexion with the vocal fragments they follow; all fiv^e 
make elaborate use of rhythmical notation, (viii) The 
setting of a Christian hymn, found in an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus of the third century a.d., is in Greek notation, 
but it is doubtful whether it affords evidence of the 
adaptation of Greek melody to the new wx)rship (cf. E. 
Wellesz, CQ 1945). 

B. On stone, (ix-x) The most extensive fragments of 
Greek music that survive are tw'o paeans, both seriously 
incomplete, found in 1893 during French excavations at 
Delphi. The second can be dated 128-127 D-C. and 
ascribed to a certain Limenius; the first may well have 
the same date and authorship. Both arc written in 
paeonic or cretic metre, which, in the absence of 
rhythmical notation, suggc-sts 5/8 time. 7'hc aecond 
paean is followed by a brief prosod ion in an Aeolic 
metre. Melodically, these two paeans strikingly illustrate 
the Aristoxenian scale-system, tetrachordal structure 
being clearly marked and the ‘standing-notes’ emphasized 
(see § 6 </). (xi) An inscription of the second century 
B.C. or later, found at Aidin near Tralles, presents us 
with a brief but intact and attractive melody, commonly 
known as the ‘Epitaph of Seikilos’. The words are a 
kind of skoLion in free iambics, the rhythm being 
elucidated by notation. 

C. In manuscript, (xii-xv) Four melodies have come 
among the manuscripts of the ancient treatises. 

(xii-xiii) The Hymn to the Muse should in fact be 
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r^arded as two separate pieces^ both of uncertain date, 
(sctv) The Hymn to Nemesis is attributable to Mesomedes, 
a contemporary of Hadrian, (xv) Similarity of style 
suggests the same authorship for the Hymn to the Sun. 
<xvi) Short snatches of melody occur in Bellermann’s 
^nonymus ioa^. Their apparent purpose is 

to illustrate types of rhythm. 

Musical analyses of these fragments are given in Powell 
and Barber, New Chapters ii. 167-78 and R. P. Winning- 
ton-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, 30-47. The 
melody to the opening lines of Pindar's first Pythian ode, 
published by A. Kircher in his Musurgia Universalis 
( 1 650), is under such grave suspicion of being a forgery that 
its evidential value is negligible (see CPhil. xxxi. 120 ff.). 

13. Melody, Rhythm, and the Greek Language. 
Two important principles of composition emerge from a 
consideration of the fragments. Both in melody and in 
rhythm, a Greek composer had less apparent freedom 
in setting words than his modem successors. This is 
explicable from the nature of the Greek language: (a) by 
virtue of its pitch-accent, it possessed, even when spoken, 
on inherent melody — in the phrase of Aristoxenus, 
Xoyixihes n /xcAos; (6) it possessed clearly marked long 
and short voweb, which formed the basis of quantitative 
metres. 

(a) In the majority of extant compositions this word 
or sentence melody is respected : an accented syllable is 
set to a note which is not lower and is frequently higher 
than other syllahles of the same word (for details see 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters ii. 165). Yet this 
principle is not obsen'ed by all the vocal fragments or 
by all equally. They fall into three groups; (1) in hi, ix, 
X, xi, xii, xiii exceptions are absent or negligible; (2) in i 
and V the accent seems to be altogether disregarded; 
(3) viii, xiv, XV show the influence of the accent, but with 
more frequent exceptions. The phenomena of (3) may 
reflect the gradual break-down of the pitch-accent 
wdiich was taking place during the period of their com- 
position. '^rhis explanation will not, however, account 
fur (2), which includes the Orestes fragment; but it 
should l>c observed that i is stropliic, v may w'ell be; and, 
if (us is probable) strophe and antistrophe w'cre sung to 
the same melody, the accent was tlicn bound to be 
disregarded, 

(h) l*hc rhythms of Greek music were practically 
identical with the metres of Greek poetry; and, where 
the natural quantities of the syllables arc distorted, such 
a distortion is also a concern of the metrist. Some of our 
fragments (e.g, ix, x, xii~xv) are without rhythmical 
notation, presumably because the natural lengths of 
syllables were a suflicient guide; only in the Berlin 

Paean (where is rhythmized as, e.g., J ) is 

there a considerable divergence between rhythm and 
metre. In judging this apparent restriction of the 
musician’s freedom, however, it must be remembered 
that the Greek lyric metres themselves were elaborate 
partly because they were musical and choreographic as 
well as poetic rhythms. 
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(1841) and H. A. J. Vincent's Notice sur trots MSS greet f vol, 16, 
» of AWicef ft Exlraits des MSS du Rot, 1847)* 


ft) Fragment* 0/ mune. Incomplete oollectim in C. von Jan*i 
Musiei Scriptore* Graeci, SuppUmentum ( 1 899)- F Delphic H 
add J. U. PoweH'i Callettanea Alexandrina (1925); for Christian 
Hymn add POsey. xv, No. 1786, Th. Reinach in Revue Musicale 
(1922), and R. Wajmer in Philologus (1923); for Berlin fragments add 
w. Schabart m Siu, Preust. Akad, Berl, (,1918) and R. Wagnet itv 
Philol. 11921); for Cairo fragment add ]. F. Mountford in JHS 
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Mopbrn LmmATOitB! H. Abert, Lehre vom Etkat (1899) and 
article in Adler's Handbuch der Musikgeschichte (1924); Dar.-Sag. 
t.y. 'Lyra*. 'Tibia*, etc.; I. During, Ptolemaiot u. Porphyrias ul>er 
die Musik (Gdteborg, 1934); M. Emmanuel in Lavignac's Encyclo- 
pidie de la musique i (1924); F. A. Gevaert, Histoire et iMorie de la 
musique de Vantiquiti (1875-81), La Milopie antique (1895); C. del 
grande, Espressione musicale dn poeti greet (1032); F. Grcif in Rev. 
Ft. Gr. (1909-14); A. A. Howard, The i 4 i 54 (>y in Harv. Stud, iv 
(1893); Lr. Laloy, Aristoxdne de Tarente (1904); H. Macran, introd. 
to ed. of Aristoxenus (1900), snd article in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music^\ D. B. Monro, The Modes of Ancient Greek Music (1894); 

J. F. Mountford in ^//5 (1920), CQ (1923), and 'Greek Music in e 
Papyri and Inscriptions’ (in Powell and Barber, P^eto Chapter six, 1929); 
G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (1940), 11-53; Th. Rcinach, La 
Musique grecque (1926); H. Riemann, Handbuch d. Musikgeschichte* 
(1923) ; C. Sacha, Musik des AUerturTis (1924), The History of Musical 
Instruments (1940), The Rite of Music in the Ancient World (1943); 

K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos (1938); W. Vetter in PIV; R. 
Wcalphal, Griechische Harmonik u. Melopoie (1886), Theorie d, 
musisch. KUnste d. Hellenen* (1885), Anstoxenos (1883-93); R- F- 
Winnington-lngram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music (1936) and 
articles in Cambr. Companion to Gk. Studies* (1931) and in CQ 
(1928 and 1932). Reviews of modern Literature; Bursian vol. 104 
(von Jan), 118 (Graf), 144 (Abert), 193 (Abert), 246 (Fcllerer). 

J. F. M. & R. P. W.-I. 

MUSIC IN WORSHIP. Both in Greece and Italy 
music, vocal and instrumental, formed an important part 
of worship at all periods. To begin with Homer, the 
embassy sent to Chryse in Iliad 1. 472-4 spend the 
whole day after their arrival singing a hymn (nairqtov) 
to Apollo, w ho is pleased with it. This paean remained 
typical of his worship, and the quintuple rhythm charac- 
teristic of it was named after it. In like manner the 
dithyramb was appropriated to Dionysus (q.v.). Neither 
of these, however, was exclusively the property of Apollo 
or Dionysus; e.g. paeans were composed to Asclepius 
(see Powell, Coll. Alex. 133 ff.). The singing of some 
kind of hymn (q.v.) appears regularly to have accom- 
panied any formal act of worship, and instrumental music 
(strings and wind) also is commonly mentioned; cf. 
SACRIFICE. 

Much the same is true for Italy. Hymns are continually 
met with, some traditional, as those of the Salii (see 
mars) and Arval Brothers (Henzen, Acta Arualium, p. 
cciv). Instrumental music was so regular and necessary 
an accompaniment of ritual (e.g. Cicero, Hat. Resp. 23, 
the proceedings are vitiated 'si . . . tibicen repente 
conticuit’) that the collegium tibicinum et fidicinum qui 
sacris publicis praesto sunt formed an ancient and important 
gild with a holiday of its own, cf. minerva. One reason 
for this was doubtless to drown any slight noises which 
might be of ill omen. 

Very little is known of the style of this music, but it is 
fairly certain that there was no prohibition of the intro- 
duction of new forms. H. J. R. 

MUSONIUS RUFUS, Gaius, of Volsinii, Stoic, seems 
to have been bom before a.d. 30 and to have died before 
1 01/2. About A.D. 60 Rubellius Plautus was banished 
by Nero to Asia Minor, and Musonius followed him. 
After Rubellius* death he returned to Rome, but in 65-6, 
on the discovery of the Pisonian conspiracy, he was 
banished to Gyaros. He returned to Rome, probably 
under Galba. He wras again banished by Vespasian, but 
returned again in the reign of Titus. We do not know 
of his having written books, but many of his apophthegms 
and discourses have been preser\"ed. Among his pupils 
were many philosophers (notably Epictetus) and many 
leading Roman citizens. 

Ed. O. Hense (1905); one letter in R. Hetoher, Epistolographi 
Graeci, 401-4. PW xvi, 893. W. D. R. 

MUTILUS, see papius. 
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MUTlNAy n prospeioua wool-trading town in Ciealpine 
Ga\d» controlling important roads and passes (Strabo 
5. at8); nowadays Modena, Although Boian and 
possibly Etruscan settlements existed here from early 
times, Mutina is first mentioned in 218 B.c. when already 
a Roman stronghold (Polyb, 3. 40 — inexact; Livy 21. 25). 
Rome apparently held Mutina uninterruptedly, making 
it a citizen colony in 183 which Ligurians sacked in 177; 
the Romans immediately restored it (Livy 39. 55 ; 41. 16). 
Mutina is famous for its successful resistance to Pompey 
in 78 and to Antony in 43 (the helium MuHnense) (Plut. 
Pomp. 16; App. BCiv. 3. 49 f. etc.)- Subsequently it is 
rarely mentioned. E. T. S. 

MYCENAE (MvKtjvai, Mvicqi'r)), lies in the north-east 
comer of the Argive plain, 6 miles from Argos and 9 
from the sea, among the foothills guarding the road to 
Corinth. The name Mykene is not Greek, The city 
was first inhabited at the opening of the Bronze Age 
(3000-2800 B.c.) by people akin to the pre-hellenic 
population of the Islands and Crete, and possibly that 
called ‘Carian’ by the Greeks. Its power increased 
during the Middle Bronze Age (c. 2100-1600), when it 
was occupied by people who probably belonged to the 
first wave of Greck-speaking folk in Greece, for tombs 
and pottery of this period are common on the site. 
In the transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze 
Age Mycenae rose to greatness under a dynasty of kings 
whose remains and treasures were found by Schliemann 
in the Shaft Graves in the Grave Circle within the Lion 
Gate. These royal graves were succeeded in the second 
and third phases of the Late Bronze Age by the nine 
beehive tombs. During the first two phases (c. 1600- 
1400) of the Late Bronze Age the citadel was fortified and 
contained a palace, but reconstruction at the opening of 
the third phase destroyed all but a few traces. This third 
phase (1400-1150) was the great age of Mycenae. Then 
were built the citadel walls with the Lion and Postern 
Gates, the palace, and the greatest beehive tomb, the 
Treasury of Atreus, probably that of the king responsible 
for this great architectural activity. To a later stage 
belong the extension of the citadel to the north-east with 
a sally-port and the secret approach to the subterranean 
cistern and the last of the beehive tombs, that of Cly- 
temnestra. At the close of this age Mycenae was destroyed 
by fire. It w'as reoccupied in the Early Iron Age, and in 
the archaic period a temple associated with early sculp- 
tured reliefs was built over the ruins of the palace. In 
the Persian Wars it sent a contingent to Plataea, but 
c. 470 B.c. it was captured and dismantled by Argos. 
In Hellenistic days Mycenae revived as a dependency 
of Argos. The acropolis was repaired, the temple 
rebuilt, and a wall erected round a lower town to the 
west including a theatre. This town gradually decayed 
and by the time of Pausanias was deserted. 

The citadel of Mycenae was a fortified royal residence 
with quarters for the court, the officials, and the necessary 
guards and servants. The civilian population lived in 
open townships around. The extent of the cemeteries of 
the Late Bronze Age shows that it was well populated and 
prosperous. The theory that the contents of the Shaft 
Graves were originally in the beehive tombs and later 
moved within the citadel for safety is open to serious 
objections. It assumes that the finest beehive tombs, 
the Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clytemnestra, 
date from the close of the Middle Bronze Age. This is 
contrary to the archaeological evidence as well as to the 
logical idea that the construction of such tombs evolved 
parallel with other arts, and separates the most developed 
beehive tombs from the great age of Mycenae in art and 
architecture in the third phase of the Late Bronze Age. 

H. Schliemann, Afycenae ( 1 878) ; Ch. Ttourttaa, flpamtcd (1886); 

1S87, 1 888. iSq I, 1896, 1897, 1002; Ch.Taountaf and J. I, 
Manait, Mycenaean Age (1897); A. J. Wace, BSA xxiv, lOEV 


(iQjia, 19*5). ChamMe TmnM at 
lllmtraUd Lofufon Netet, 16 and 23 
Craves and Beehive Tambi (1929! 

Mykenai (1930)* 

MYGDON (Mvyhtiv). In Iliad 3. 184 ff. Prima relOta 
that he went aa an ally to a Phrygian army gathered under 
Mygdon and Otreus to fight the Amazons on the San- 
garius. The Coroebus of Verg. Aen. 2. 407 was Mygdon'e 
son. [Eur.] Rhes. 539. Mygdon is apparently the eponym 
of the Thracian or Phrygian Mygdoncs, H. J. R. 

MYIA9 said to have been daughter of Pythagoras, is 
mentioned in Clem. Strom, 4. 19. lai, P* 224 as a 
Pythagorean philosopher. A letter purporting to be 
by her is printed in R. Herchcr, Epistologr. Gr. 608. 

PW xvi. 1002. 

MYLITTA, a goddess, certainly akin to Ishtar and 
perhaps specially concerned with childbirth, worshipped 
at Babylon, and identified by Herodotus (i, 131) with 
Aphrodite. In honour of M. every Babylonian woman, 
once in her lifetime, had to prostitute herself to a stranger : 
she sat in the temple area, and remained there till 
accosted by a stranger in the name of the goddess. The 
fee offered might be of any amount, and was dedicated 
to M. (Hdt. I. 199; cf. LXX, Epist. Jerem. 42-3 perhaps 
[c. 300 B.c.]). See PROSTITUTION, SACRED. F. R. W. 

MYLLUS. Suidas and Zenobius (5. 14) mention him as 
a writer of Old Comedy. But he may be merely one of 
the typical figures of farce = ‘The Squinter' : cf. 
Cratinus, fr- 89. 

MYOS HORMOS» ‘Mussel -Harbour*. Ahu SchaUir on 
the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, wos founded by 
Ptolemy II (274 B.c.) and connected with Kenah on the 
Nile by a well-equipped desert-trade. Ver>' important 
for Oriental trade, it was later surpassed by Berenice. 

Warmington, Indian Commerctf 6ff.; Kecd, PW, s.v. E. II. W. 

MYRO, see moero. 

MYRON (Jl. c. 480-445 B.C.), Greek sculptor, a native 
of Eleutherac and reputed pupil of the Argive artist 
Agcladas. Primarily a worker in bronze, his main con- 
tribution to the art of sculpture was to create entirely new 
compositions and attitudes which the relatively new 
process of bronze-casting made possible. He eman- 
cipated the artist from the conventions of composition 
of the preceding generation. Two of his major works 
survive to us in copies — the Discobolus, of which the 
‘Lancelotti* copy is the best of many, and the ‘Athena 
and Marsyas*. The latter is illustrated by coin-designs 
for the general attitude and by Roman copies for tlie 
figures in detail. The Athena is best represented by a 
copy at Frankfurt, the Marsyas by a copy in the Lateran 
gallery. The group as a whole appears on a relief on a 
marble vase at Athens. Two small-scale Roman copies 
(in the Boston Fine Arts Museum and in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) representing a Hercules at rest are 
generally considered to derive from a statue by Myron, 
on grounds of style. As a stylist Myron seems to have 
been extremely individual. His facial type is of great 
distinction and beauty. S. C. 

MYRONIDESi Athenian general in 458/7 and 457/6 
B.C., knownrby his victory at Oenophyta. He is probably 
not identical with the ambassador Myronides, sent with 
Cimon and Xanthippus to Sparta in 480, and one of 
the Athenian generals at Plataea. Comic poets praised 
Myronides as a representative of the *good old times’. 
Eupolis in his Demoi puts him on the stage ; he seems to 
have died shortly before the performance of tliis comedy 
(412). 

Ehrenberg. PW, Suppl. vii (tupcfieding vol, xvi): J. M. 
Edmonds, Mnemos, 1939. V, E. 
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MYRSILUS Methymna (fl. c. 950 b«c.)» author of 
a history of Lesbos ( 4 eaj 3 iKa) who was interested in 
early folk movements. 
mo iv. 455. 

MTRTOLUSf poet of Old Comedy, son of L^is and 
brother of the comic poet Hennippus (Suid.), victorious 
in 427 B.C. (IG. ii*. 2325^ Suidas mentions Tiravoiravcr 
(probably an attack on paederasty) and ‘'Epcjrer (perhaps 
merely another name for TtravoTraver), 

FCG ii, 418 ff.; CAP I 253-4. M. P. 

MYRTISy Boeotian poetess, said to have been the 
teacher of Corinna (Suidas s.v. Kopivpa) and of Pindar 
(id. s.v. UMapos). Corinna (fr. 15) blames her for 
competing with Pindar. No fragment of her work 
survives, but Plutarch (Quacst. Graec. 40) gives an 
abstract of her poem on the Boeotian hero Eunostus. 

]. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeco iii, pp. 2-5. C. M. D. 

MYRTOAN SEA, see Aegean sea. 

MYSTERIES were secret cults which generally include 
mystic ideas. Their characteristic is that certain initia- 
tions were needed for admission. It has been suggested 
that this is due to the fact that the old mysteries of 
Greece, at least for a part, go back to an emotional pre- 
GTeek religion which survived in secret societies. In 
regard to certain mysteries, e.g. those of Eleusis and 
Phlya, it is also to he taken into consideration that they 
were family cults to which the head of the family ad- 
mitted whom he pleased. 

2 m 'I'he gods with whom the old Greek mysteries are 
connected were Dcmetcr and Dionysus and the Eleu- 
sintan Mysteries are the most famous of all. In origin 
they were an agrarian cult, akin to the Thesmophoria 
and celebrated in lloedromion (Sept./Oct, ) on the 
occasion of tlie sowing. After the union of Eleusis with 
Athens, some time before 600 b.c., the Athenian State 
took charge of the mysteries. The mystai gathered at 
Athens where an announcement was made excluding 
murderers and those who spoke a foreign language. 
'Phe mystai bathed in the sea, and the sacred things 
which previously had been brought to Atliens were 
brought back to Eleusis in the great lakchos procession 
(lakchos is a personiheation of this procession, and was 
assimilated to Dionysus). In the evening the mystery 
rites began in the mystery hall at Eleusis which was 
illuminated by many torches. In spite of many ingenious 
hypotheses the chief riles arc unknown. \Vc hear of 
Aeyd/teva, 8ci#fvv/jL€i'a, (i) things recited, from 

which the Eumolpidac, ‘those who sing beautifully’, 
have their name ; (2) things shown, from w hich the chief 
priest, the Upo<f>dyTr}s {see hierophantes), has his 
name; (3) things performed, whether by the priests or 
the mystai we do not know. I'here were three stages, 
initiation, TcA€r»5,the preliminary, and cVoirrcta, 
the highest rite, to which the mystai were admitted the 
year after; the name indicates that the epoptai saw 
something. The Homeric hymn to Dcmetcr, composed 
before Eleusis was united w'ith Athens, gives some 
information concerning the preliminary rites, the fast, 
the sitting on a chair decked with a ram’s skin, 
drinking of the kyheon. The information concerning 
the highest rites which is found only in ecclesiastical 
authors, in particular what relates to sexual symbols by 
tvhich the mystes became a son of the goddew, a matter 
of which modem scholars have made much, is to be 
regarded with caution; the statement that the highest 
mystery shown was a corn-ear is perhaps more trust- 
worth v. 

3, We shall do better to turn to the deities and the 
myths. The rape of Kore-Peraephone by Pluto is the 


central subject of the hymn, snd it has been sugges^^ thiit 

in the mysteries this rape and *e bringing of 
Kore to Demeter were dramatically represented. There 
were two paita of deities : the Mother and the Maid 
and Pluto and Perarahone, who is identical with ^re. 
To the former pair Triptolemua, the hero of agriculture, 
was added and to the latter Eubulcus (<l*v-! iteeuso 
thesmophoria). The myth that during four months of 
the year Kore was absent, dweWing with Pluto, Mid then 
was reunited with her mother and dwelt eight months 
in the upper world is to be referred to the sced-com 
which, from the harvest in June to the sowing in October, 
was stored in subterranean silos and was brought forth 
at the festival of the sowing: the Com-maiden was 
reunited with the Com -mother. She was also wife of 
Pluto, the god of the wealth, i.e. the com store, and Lord 
of the Underworld. The hymn ends by promising, to 
those initiated, wealth and a happy life in the Under- 
world, of which other authors speak confidently; the 
Frogs of Aristophanes proves that this happiness^ con- 
sisted in the continued celebration of the mysteries in 
the Underworld. Moral notions came to be associated 
with the mysteries, and righteousness and gentleness 
were added to ritual purity. At the end of the sixth 
century B.C. the conception of agriculture as the founda- 
tion of a civilized and peaceful life arose; Triptolemus 
was its hero. Since the end of the fifth century B.c. 
individual edification came more to the front. The 
li^leusinian Mysteries had no fixed doctrine; they con- 
sisted in rites which might be interpreted variously and 
thus were able to conform to the religious needs of 
every age. They were so impressive that to the end of 
paganism they were the most venerated part of Greek 
religion. 

4» There were other mysteries of Demeter, the 
mysteries at Agrae near Athens which were joined to the 
Eleusinian, the mysteries at Phlya in Attica, which were 
old but remodelled according to the ideas of a later age, 
the mysteries at Andania in Messenia which were revived 
(or instituted) after the liberation of Messenia. The 
orgia of Dionysus {see Dionysus) which were celebrated 
only by women w’ere mysteries in a certain sense. 
Dionysiac religion lent itself readily to mystical ideas, 
but tlie Dionysiac mysteries mentioned in Greece, e.g. 
those of Lema and the Herois at Delphi, seem to be late 
creations. In the Hellenistic age Dionysiac mysteries 
developed and flourished; Ptolemy IV regulated them 
by an edict and the repression of the Bacchanalia (q.v.) 
by the Roman Senate is well known. Many Dionysiac 
mystic cults are recorded from the Roman age. The 
Orphic Mysteries {see orphism) are an offshoot of the 
Dionysiac religion, at least in a certain sense. The 
mysteries of the Phrygian god Sabazius, who was akin 
to Dionysus, are found at Athens at the time of Aristo- 
phanes and at that of Demosthenes, a sign of the growing 
propensity for foreign and mystic cults: another is the 
popularity of the mysteries of the Cabiri at Samothrace. 
The Cabiri were especially venerated as the protectors 
of seafarers, but we know very little of the cult; in the 
Cabirion near Thebes it seems to have been influenced 
by Orphic ideas. The propensity for mystic cults grew 
in the Hellenistic age and still more in Roman times and 
was satisfied by cults introduced from the Orient, those 
of the Great Mother and Attis, Isis and Osiris, Mithras. 
We cannot here discuss details (see the respective 
articles), but may note certain general features. These 
mysteries were in a certain measure bound up with 
syncretism; the supporters of paganism in its last days 
were often initiated into various mysteries. Religion was 
detached from the old ties, the family and the State, 
and was individualized ; man was able to choose his gods. 
The adherents of a certain cult (especially foreign) 
formed associations, sometimes headed by professional 
priests, an Oriental feature. I'he religious precepts were 
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more detailed end binding than before. There were 
sacred Symbols and rites with magical efficacy, purifica- 
tiotia, asceticism, baptisms, sacraments. The adherents 
were sometimes divided into two classes; sometimes 
there were several grades of these. The highest promise 
of the mysteries was a happy after-life. The rise of 
dualism which considered the corporeal world as evil 
stressed the need of salvation which was conferred by 
^participation in the mysteries: they promised even the 
deification of man. The myth was a symbolic expression 
of the doctrine and the god was the prototype of man, 
suffering, dying, and rising to a new life. See also 

AFTER-LIFE. 

The literature is copious. References may be found in R. Pettaz- 
zoni, 1 misteri\ O. Kem, Die griech. Alystcricn der klassischen Zeit\ 
P. Foucart, Lcs Mysthes JT/eum; M. P. Nilsson, Gesch, d. griech. 
Religion i. 440 ff., 619 S. M. P. N. 

MYTHOGRAPHERS. Since mythology was much 
studied in antiquity, at least to the extent of collecting 
and systematizing the traditional stories, and comment- 
ing on them in the light of rather crude and shallow 
theories (as that the myths were philosophical allegories, 
or had arisen from misunderstandings of ambiguous 
phraseology, tendencies exemplified by Heraclitus and 
Palaephatus respectively, see below), we hear of a 
number of writers on the subject and the works of a few 
survive fairly complete. The movement may be said to 
start with the school of Hesiod (q.v. ; Theogony and 
Ehoiai). It certainly may properly be taken to include 
sundry of the early logographi, such as the two or three 
writers called Phcrccydes, Acusilaus of Argos, Hcllanicus, 
and Herodorus (see Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit. 296 ffi), for 
although their aim was generally to write history, they 
used of necessity for the earlier periods the only material 
available, namely myths. Later, the voluminous writings 
of Callimachus (b. c. 310 D.c.) and other Alexandrian 
scholars included many treatises more or less purely 
mythological in content; foreign mythologies also were 
discussed by Berosus and Philon of Byblos (Rose, op. 
cit. 367). 

The composition, however, of compendia of mytho- 
logy is relatively late, although some semi-philosophical 
works, such as the absurd treatise of Euhemerus (q.v.) 
and the rationalizing essay of Palaephatus (Rose, p. 369), 
might be considered a sort of annotated handbooks of 
the subject; they are related in their way to Heraclitus* 
little book on Homeric allegories and Comutus* Stoic 
treatise on the inner meaning of m^Ths (ibid, 355, 41 1). 
All the surviving works fall not earlier than the time of 
Augustus, and most are later. One, the Bibliotheca of 
the so-called Apollodorus, of whose personality nothing 
is known, is valuable from the good information possessed 
by the author and his not infrequent citations of his 
sources, direct or indirect. It consists of three books; 
the rest is lost, though something is preserved in an 
epitome surviving in two forms. Tl'his work was an 
attempt at a complete mythical history of Greece; the 
other sundving treatises specialize. Parthenius, the 
earliest (contemporary and friend of Cornelius Gallus), 
collects love-stories, primarily as poetic material for 
Gallus to work up. I'he pseudo-Eratosthenes, epito- 
mizing, it would seem, a treatise of the real one (b. c. 
275 B.C.), is himself much later; his subject is catas- 
terisms, i.e, the metamorphoses of terrestrial persons 
and objects into constellations. Antoninus LiberaJis, 
whose name shows him not earlier than the second 
century a.d., collects metamorphoses, but not those into 
stars. The trashy author of the Parallels which have 
come down under the name of Plutarch finds, or more 
commonly invents, Roman stories which are parallel to 
Greek ones. He is earlier than Clement of Alexandria, 
and therefore aV^out second century also. 

Latin has not left us many such works, though not a 
few were written, c.g., by C. Julius Hyginus, Augustus’ 


Ubrarian (Rose, Handb. Lai. lit. 446). The author 
known as Hyginus who wrote the Pahulae (more properly 
GeneeUogiae) whereof we have a late and bad series of 
extracts may have been contemporary with the AntonJnes 
(ibid.); his so-called Poetica Astronomica, if it is his, 
largely depends on the genuine Eratosthenes, probably 
not directly. The Mitologiae of Fulgentius (three books) 
may be of about the end of the fifth century ; the three 
miscellaneous collections known as the Mythographi 
Vatican! (ed. Bode, 1834) are medieval, but contain, 
amid many blunders, some scraps of material not found 
elsewhere. H. J. K. 

MYTHOLOGY* Although etyTnologically the word 
means no more than the telling of tales, it is used in 
modem languages to signify a systematic examination 
of the traditional narratives of any people, or all peoples, 
with the object of understanding how they came to be 
told and to what extent they w^ere or are believed, also 
of solving various other problems connected with thciTi, 
such as their connexion with religion, their origin 
(popular or literary), the relations, if any, to similar 
stories told elsewhere, and their chronology, relative or 
absolute. The examination of folk-tales (Mdrchen~ 
forschung) is really a branch of mythology, but Ims grow n 
to such proportions, owing to the abundance of material, 
that it may be regarded as a separate discipline and will 
receive only brief mentii)n here. 

2. The most charactenstic object of mv-thological study 
is the myth proper. This may be defined as a pre- 
scientific and imaginative attempt to explain some 
phenomenon, real or supposed, which excites the curiosity 
of the myth-maker, or perl\aps more accurately as an 
effort to reach a feeling of satisfaction in place of uneasy 
bewilderment concerning such phenomena. It oftcti 
appeals to the emotions rather than the rcasion and, indeed , 
in its most typical forms seems to date from an age wdien 
rational explanations were not generally called for. For 
example, it was commonly said (Hdt. 7. 129. 5) that the 
gorge of the Peneus had been created by Poseidon (q.v.) 
cleaving the mountain-chain which formerly closed in 
Thessaly on that side. To Herodotus himself, this was 
merely a picturesque way of saying that the gorge had 
been formed by an earthquake, a solution very like the 
‘cataclysmic’ school of geological theory once popular in 
modern Europe. But it seems far more probable that the 
originator of the story had a vivid mental picture of 
the gorge, which to his eye suggested a great cut, being 
hewn out by a gigantic and powerful being, and that, 
finding the picture satisfactory to his imagination, he 
w'as not troubled with any question as to its probability. 
This is not to say that no myth contains intellectual 
features, for many of them do ; to take a ervide example, 
the originator of the quaint tale of the deceiving of Zeus 
by Prometheus (Hesiod, Theog. 535 ff.) must have asked 
himself why those parts of a victim which were burned 
on the altars of the celestial gods were the least valuable. 
Late myths often show signs of elaborate speculation, 
e.g., the identification of Virbius (see diana) with llippo- 
lytus (q.v.) in Verg. Acn. 7. 761 fT. clearly arises from 
a sophisticated and learned exp)lanati()n of the facts that 
Diana was worshipped at Aricia along with a male being 
and that horses were not allowed in her grove. The 
only male associated with and subordinate to Artemis, 
with whom Diana had long been identified, was Hippo- 
lytus ; now iie had been brought to life by Asclcpius 
after being killed by his own team ; he must therefore be 
Diana's attendant and the taboo on horses must arise 
from his, and her, reluctance to have anything more to 
do with such dangerous creatures. 

3. Myths therefore deal principally with the doings of 
gods, their ritual and their relationships to one another, 
or else wdth natural phenomena in some way striking, 
and they are characteristically actiological, having for 
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theif aim to lufniah an explanation of sotnething. If the 
main characters of the story are human> or supposedly so, 
and the talc concerns their doings in battles or other 
adventures, it is usual to speak, not of myth but of saga 
or legend. Here the mental process giving rise to the 
story seems to be different, A real event of some kind, 
such as a raid or a great and dangerous hunt, impresses 
those who take part in it and also their contemporaries; 
it continues to be told from generation to generation, 
often getting into the hands of a professional maker 
(finally a professional writer) of such narratives, and so 
acquiring all manner of additions, modifications, and 
re-handlings intended to make it a better story. Never- 
theless, it regularly has behind it the original fact, which 
may obtrude itself in curious ways (e.g. in the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, which springs from the historical Battle 
of Otterboume, the Scots are divided into three parts 
and attack from higher ground, though the rest of the 
flighting has been changed almost past recognition). 
Even if the story is pure fiction, it will be modelled upon 
real semi -historical narratives, and may then be con- 
veniently called pseudo-saga. 

4. The Marchenisee FOLK-r MJES ; neither that nor ‘fairy- 
tale* is a wholly satisfactory equivalent) seems always to 
have been told for pure amusement, with no basis in 
speculation or fact. 

5. F'inally, it must be realized that any tv^'O, or all three, 
of the above forms may be almost inextricably blended 
in any given story; thus the tale of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
has manifest elements of Mdrrhen, and the adventures of 
Heracles (q.v.) have also laid myths under contribution. 

6 . In order to reach such conclusions as the above, it is 
necessary to Iiave a sudicient body of material, carefully 
examined to show its age and origin ; else the investigator 
will perpetually be misled into taking a late or foreign 
story for the genuine product of the people he is study- 
ing, e.g. such a narrative as that in Ovid, Fasti, 2. 305 ff., 
cither for a genuine part of the Greek tradition concern- 
ing Heracles or a native Italian story throwing light on 
The nature of Eaunus, instead of what it is, a typical 
Alexandrian humorous aetiology, perhaps Ovoid’s own 
invention. We may therefore look upon K. O. Muller 
(1797 I S40) as in some sense the father of modem 
niN’thoIogy’, owing to his consistent emphasis on the 
historical origins of Greek traditions, i.e, the time and 


place, 80 far as they could be discovered, when the 
earliest form of each tale appeared. With him may be 
bracketed a slightly earlier investigator, C. A. Lobeck 
(1781-1860). 

7- Hardly less important for the researcher in any given 
branch of mythology, e.g. that of Greece, is a knowledge 
of similar stories told elsewhere, especially among 
peoples likely to have influenced those he is studying. 
Here a great service was performed by Max Miiller, 
whose use of Sanskrit material led investigators in the 
late nineteenth century to examine Greek (and other) 
material against a comparative background, thus getting 
a perspective such as earlier researchers had not had. It 
needed only to widen the scope of comparison, and this 
was done chiefly by Andrew Lang. 

Some account of tlie progress of the Bubject h given in any good 
modern manual of classical mythology. For some methodological 
conaiderationB ice Rose, Modern Methods in Classical Mythohjiy 
(1930). For light thrown on Greek mytha by art see especially 
C. Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), FL J. R. 

MYTILENE (or MITYLENE; the former was the 
official form), the chief city of Lesbos, situated in the 
south-east of the island, with a fine double harbour, and 
facing the Anatolian mainland. The population was pre- 
dominantly Aeolian — both Sappho and Alcaeus resided 
in Mytilene, In the sixth century B.c. overseas expansion 
led directly to war with Athens, indirectly to stasis, only 
relieved by the mediation of Pittacus. Under Persian 
control Mytilene participated in the forlorn hope of the 
Ionian Revolt. Its two secessions from the Delian Con- 
federacy (428 and 412) resulted in the loss of its fleet, its 
fortifications, and much of its land, and brought it to the 
verge of destruction. During most of the fourth centiir>% 
however, it was a faithful ally of Athens. In 333 it fell to 
Memnon, but was soon retaken by the Macedonian fleet. 
After Alexander's death Mytilene passed successively 
under Antigonus’, Lysimachus*, and the Ptolemies* rule. 
Through tactffil diplomacy it kept on good terms with 
Rome, becoming a favourite holiday resort. Its revolt 
against excessive taxation following the Mithridatic War 
led to the storming of the city by Minucius Thermus 
(80), but Pompeius restored its freedom, and this 
privilege, though suspended by Vespasian, was con- 
firmed by Hadrian. 

R. Herbst, PW, b.v, 'Mytilene’. D. E. W. W. 
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NABATA^NS were a people of northern Arabia 
(though their inscriptions are Aramaic). They were in 
occupation of Petra (q.v.) by 312 B.c., when Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, unsuccessfully attacked them. A 
commercial people, they expanded along the caravan 
routes radiating fmm Petra. Northwards their first 
Imoum king, Aretas I (i6g), already held Moabitis, and 
despite defeats by Alexander Jannaeus they pushed on 
till Aretas III in 85 occupied Damascus for a brief while. 
Westwards Aretas II nearly took Gaza in 96, but was 
prevented by Alexander; the Nabataean power, however, 
extended over all the Sinai peninsula, save the nonhem 
coast, to Pelusium. Southwards they occupied the once 
Ptolemaic port of Acla and in the late first century b.c. 
held tlie east coast of the Red Sea to Egra. Unsuccess- 
fully attacked by Scaurus in 62 the Nabataeans were 
admitted to the alliance of the Roman People and hence- 
forth ranked as a client kingdom, regularly sending 
troops to assist the Roman amies. The kingdom was 
divided into a large number of districts, ruled by hereditary 


strategi. It was annexed by Trajan in a.d. 105, becoming 
the province of Arabia. 

A. Kammcrer. Pifira et la Nabatine (1929-30) ; R. E, Brannow and 
A, von DomsBZewski, Die Provintia Arabia (1904-^). A. H. M. J. 

nab IS, son of Demaratus, probably descended from 
the Spartan king of the latter name (q.v.), followed 
Machanidas in 207 b.c. as guardian of the young Spartan 
king, Pelops, and on Pelops* death (of which he was 
accused) seized the crown. Forming a mercenary guard, 
he drastically restored the revolutionary programme of 
Cleomenes (q.v. 2) in alliance with the Cretan pirates. 
In 204.-3 he raided Megalopolis, but was in 201 repelled 
from Messene and in 200 defeated by Philopoemen. In 
the Second Macedonian War he gained Argos, betrayed 
to him by Philip V, but went over to Flamininus, only 
to fiiid himself in 195 charged with tyranny and forced 
to give up Argos and the Laconian ports. In 193, 
attempting to regain the ports, he was subdued by 
Philopoemen and Flamininus. He was assassinated in 
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192 in w Aetolian coup d'itat in Sparta. A revolutionary 
type, hia career and policy have suffered unduly in the 
Megalopolitan tradition of Polybius. 

Polyb. 13. 678; 16. 13: 16-17; Livy, 29. 12; 31-5; Pluttrch, 
Flamtninta\ Philopoefnen. T. Homolle, BCH 1896, 502; J. Mundt, 
Nabis^ Kdnig von Sparta (1903); De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iii. 2, 436; 
iv. I, pp. 42, 72, 104, 132: M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grict et Us 
monarchies helUmstiques (1921), 262; A. Aymard, Les Premiers 
rapports de Rome et de la Confederation achaienne (1938) ; F. W. Wal- 
bi^, Philip of Macedon (1940), see index. A. II. McD, 

NAENIA, see nenla. 

NAEVIUS, Gnaeus, plebeian (?) Latin poet, bom (in 
Rome?) c. 270 D.C., having served in the First I^nic War 
(264-241), began writing plays in Rome 235 b.c., espe- 
cially comoediae palliatae but also togatae. After 222 he 
invented the fabula pra€texta(ta) or historical Roman 
play. In togatae, possibly also in palliatae, he attacked 
Roman statesmen, even Scipio Africanus, but especially 
the Caecilii Metelli, so that, after threats from Q. 
Metellus, 206 b.c., he was put in prison. There he wrote 
plays (Ariolus, Leo) in which he apologized. He w^as 
freed, then exiled from Italy. He went to Utica in north 
Africa, where he died r. 201. He was a truly Latin poet, 
an outspoken Roman citizen, and imbued with national 
spirit, writing probably independently of any profession. 
While his palliatae wxre famnu.s, it was probably his 
Punic War (see below) which impressed Romans most, 
though its defects were not missed. 

Fragments survive: (i) About 130 lines from palliatae 
on Greek models: Acontizomenos, Agitatoria, Agry- 
pnuntes, Apella, Carbonaria = Clatnidaria, Co/a,r (adapted 
from Menander), Corollaria, Dementes, Demetrius, Dolus, 
Figidus, Glaucoma, Gymnasticus, Lampadio, Leo, Pellex, 
Personata, Proiectus, Quadrigemini, Sialagmus, Stigma- 
tias, Tarentilla, Technicus, Testicularia, Triphallus, 
Tunicularia; also fi\e lines from Ariolus, a togata. (ii) 
About sixty lines from tragedies on Greek models: 
Andromacha, Danae, Equos Troianus, Hector Prnficiscens, 
Hesione, Iphigenia (from Euripides’ */. cV Tavpols), 
Lycurgtts (c. 35 lines), (iii) Lines from two praetextae: 
Clastidium (dramatizing the campaign of 222 B.c. in 
Cisalpine Gaul by Marcellus and Scipio) and Romulus. 
(iv) About forty-five lines from unknown plays, (v) A 
line from Satura\ a line against the Metelli; and N.’s 
own epitaph, (vi) About sixty-five lines from Bellum 
Poenicum, in satumians, on the First Punic War, with an 
account of the origins and growth of Rome (and Car- 
thage ?). This work was a national epic in a national metre, 
but was prosy and wooden. Yet it greatly influenced 
Ennius and Virgil. See also drama, roman, para. 2. 

Fragments : (w. transl.) E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 
ii (Loeb, 1936); G. Paacoli, Epos i* (191X. Bellum Punicum); 
O. Kibbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta, 2nd cd. 
(3rd cd. Teubner. Plays); E. Klussmann, Cn. PJaevii . . . reliqttias 
colUgit (1843). Cf. Thelma de Graff, Naevian Studies. E. H. W. 

NAISSUS (to-day Nisch) in Moesia (after Diocletian in 
Dardania), first visited by Roman troops in 75/72 B.c., 
ivas probably the earliest permanent military camp in 
Moesia. Though of great strategic importance, little is 
known of its history: it became a municipium under M. 
Aurelius or later. Here Claudius II decisively defeated 
the Goths in a.d. 269. Frequently visited by Roman 
emperors, especially by Constantine the Great, who was 
bom at Naissus, it was destroyed by the Huns in 441, 
but was partially restored. Under Justinian Naissus 
flourished anew, but was seriously threatened by the 
Slavs. It was destroyed or at least sacked by the Avars 
in 596, but continued to exist as a Slav town. 

Fluaa, PW, t.v, F, A W. S. 

NAMATlANUSi Rutilius Claudius, author of the 
De Reditu Suo, the most elaborate itinerary in Latin 
literature, was the last Roman poet. Of Gallo-Roman 


extraction, hailing probably from Toulouse, this arch** 
pagan held in Christian but tolerant Rome the offices 
of magister officiorum (a.d. 412) and prai^ectus urW (414) 
under Honorius. Biographied and sclf-revcalingi his 
poem comes to us in two books, the first of which begins 
abmptly, while the second is a fragment (68 lines). In 
September 416, much against his will, he left Rome 
to look after his estates in Gaul, which, like Italy, 
suffered terribly from barbarian invasions. In two 
months, by the safer sea route, he reached Luna and 
here the poem breaks off. He probably reached Gaul, as 
the poem could not have been composed in its present 
form during the journey. Besides presenting lively 
topographical observations on the coastal scenery of 
Etmria, the poem mirrors both contemporary events and 
the author’s soul — as well as the minds of the pagan 
nobility whose solitary spokesman he is and with whom 
he shared the belief in Dea Roma and Rome’s glorious 
mission. That he would resent opposition to paganism 
is clear. Hence his invectives against Judaism, monas- 
ticism, and Stilicho, the barbarian general (then dead) 
who burned the Sibylline books ; for to N. and his class 
antipaganism and the barbarians were the forces that 
tended to undermine ancient institutions and disintegrate 
the Empire. Far from being a cold declaimer (Gibbon), 
he writes with charm and feeling. His lucid, thoug}> 
rhetorical, Latinity and his graceful elegiacs reveal him 
a keen student of the best models in Latin literature. 

For the period; Bury, Hist, of Later Roman Empire\ Dill, Rorruin 
Society in Last Century of H'estern Empire-, Hodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders. Editlona: Ch. H. Keene (1907; EnRlish verse translation; 
fommentary); G. Heidrich (191a); V. Ussani (1921); R. Helm 
(1933 ; commentary); J. Veascrcau and F. Pr^^'chac (1933 ; transl.) , 
J. W. and A. M. DufT (Engl, transl.), in Minor Latin Poets (Loeb. 
1034); P. van de Woesiijnc, Antwerp, 1936 (index verborum). Sec 
H. Pichon, Les Demurs ferivains profanes (1906), 243-69; PIV, s.v. 
‘Rutilius (13)’; E. S. Duckett, Latin Writers of the Fifth Century 
(LLS.A. 1930), 35-44; A. B. Hawes, Citizens of I.ong Ago (U.S.A- 
1934), 1 62-83; O. Schisscl-Flcsrhenberg, Claud. Rut. Hamatianwi 
pt’gen Stili(ho (1920), and articles of de I.abriolle and Carcopino in 
Rev. £t. Lai. vi (1928), 30-41 and 180-200, J. II. 

NAM£S. I'he Greeks distinguished two types of proper 
names: (i) 0coc^opa ovopara, names etymologically 
connected with the name of a god, c.g. Apollonius 
(see the following article) ; (2) adea, names etymologically 
connected with magisterial or professional titles, with 
virtues, qualities moral or physical, omens, etc., and with 
names of places (e.g. AaK€baLp. 6 vLos), Since it was 
customary to give a child one name only (the first- 
born son bore the name of his paternal or, less frequently, 
maternal grandfather), men’s names at Athens were 
generally followed by that of their father (in the genitive), 
and of their deme(q.v.). Romans of the regal and early 
Republican period probably bore two names, as can be 
seen from the list of kings and other evidence. But by 
c. 300 B.c. the custom prevailed in the highest order of 
society of bearing three names, the praenomen, nomen or 
name of the gens, and cognomen or family name (e.g. 
'Marcus Tullius Cicero’). In the late Imperial age the 
use of the nickname (signum) in the form of sive or qui 
et led to a rapid decay of the traditional custom. Greek 
and Roman women and slaves regularly bore but one 
name, followed, if necessary, by that of the person 
(father, husband, master, etc.) on whom they legally 
depended. Frecdmen generally kept their original, 
mostly Graeco-Oricntal, names as a cognomen, adopting 
that of their blaster as a nomen. After the age of Sulla 
a similar process was followed in the case of adopted 
children, who had previously retained their family name 
transformed into an adjective (e.g. Scipio Aemiliaous), 

Ch, Morel, Dar.-Sag. iv. i, 88 ff.‘ Emit Fraenkel, PW, av. 
'Namenweaen’. Greek: A, Fick-F. Bechtel, Griechische Pweson* 
ennamen* (1894); F. Bechtel, Attische Frauenmtmen (tqoz). Roman: 
Mommaen, Rdm. Forsek. 1. 1 ff. ; W. Schulae, Zur GtschUfUe 
lateimseher Eigmnamms (1QO4); B. Doer, J>U rdmiiche Nasneniebm 
(*937). P.T, 
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NAMES, THEOPHORIC PERSONAL (GREEK). 
Theof^hotic perBonal namea reflect the cult intereats of 
the parents, interests which in some clear instances were 
earned on by the oflsprinit; but among the names of 
1,324 persons interested in Egyptian deities, the names 
of only zB derive from the Egyptian deities. Names of 
ill omen, e.g. Anubis, were generally avoided. No feeling 
against naming a boy after a goddess or a girl after a god 
is discernible. Locality mattered: in Phrygia, among 
1,500 theophoric names, 233 are from Men, none is 
from the (foreign) deity Isis. Theophoric names provide 
an index rather of a given deity’s true popularity (plus 
suitability for being a name-god) than of his formal 
prestige in cult or myth: names e.g. from Poseidon are 
few and late. Caution is needed : nothing prevented the 
name Demetrios, despite underworld associations, from 
hemg popular, but an unknowable degree of the popu- 
larity was due to the fame of Poliorcetes. 

Brfore the middle of the second century b.c. the pres- 
sure to use names traditional in the family was felt so 
strongly that (theophoric names being uncommon to 
start with) only some 6 to 15 per cent, of all namea arc 
theophoric in Athens ; Sparta appears to have had fewer 
still. Hence an Isigenes of Rhamnus, bom c. 400, and 
an Isidorus, ephor of Sparta in 410/409, are significant. 
For Asklepios no known Athenian was named until a 
generation after the adoption of his cult in 420, and 
only six in the fourth century, six again in the third 
century; but fifty-five in the second or early first, and 
202 under the Empire. No foreign deity adopted by 
Athena ante 150 d.c. provided more names in that 
period. 

After about 150 b . c . the general relaxation of 
traditions, the spread of the foreign cults, and the 
ever-present tendency to find novel names, raised the 
proportion of theophoric names to 30 per cent, of all 
names in Athens (at Alexandria it is apparently even 
higher). Hence not much more than whim may account 
lor a name such as * Pahd^avQv^ 'Amvov. The naming 
a child Isigenes is less significant r. 100 B.c. than c, 400 
n.c. : by 100 b.c. the name may be a mere heritage. But 
ihc total figures for Athens are impressive: under the 
Empire 301 names recorded in Athens are from Isis; 
48 from Sarapis (less popular now, as earlier) ; only one 
each for Adonis, Attis, Bendis; four for Mithras (only 
one known earlier); 45 for Helios, 116 for Men, 63 for 
Meter, 40 for Eros. Clearly there was discrimination, 
and there were real influences. Isis alone threatened 
the supremacy of the older gods: Apollo 334, Zeus 258 
(a marked decrease), Dionysos 514 (a marked increase), 
all of whom have large figures earlier; and Aphrodite 383 
(*Ejra(^pdStTOff, which could mean Jelix, accounts for 108 
of these), though aftte 30 B.c. her total w’as 19. Their 
status relatively to each other had changed, but the 
Olympians were by no means dead. 

Founded by Letronne over a century ajfo, this subject has been 
studied only sporadically; full account in pp. i-io of the important 
study by E. Sittig Df Gruecorum nominibus thuophoris (Diss. Philol. 
lldlenses, vol. icx, pars i, iQi i). Add for names in -hwp- and -vcv-: 
W, I'rochner, ARW xv (igra), 380-7; for Thasos, H. Seyrig, BCH 
li (*927), 229; for Thera, I. Braun, Therdiseke /Cu/fe, 66; for 
Alexandria, C. E. Visscr, Gbtter und Kuite in ptolemdischfn Alexan^ 
dritn (1938, reprinted in Allard Persson Siichting, No. V, 1938), 
pp. ^5-7 and ref.; for Athens, S. Dow, Harv, Theol. Rev, xxx 
(«937)i *16-24. S. D. 

NAOSt see temple. 

NARBO, modem Narhanne. The name, which origin- 
ally denoted the hill-fort of Montlaur^s, appears in 
Hccataeus (c, 500 d.c., FGrH 54). It became the centre 
of a Cclto-Ibcrian kingdom (coins NERONC) which was 
absorbed by the Volcae. In ii8 xhe colonia Narbo 
Martius was founded in the plain, and Montlauris was 
dismantled f. V- Caesar’s tenth lepon wm Mttled in 
the new town, whicli became the capital of NarbonenaM, 


the aeat Of the imperial cult and an important trading- 
centre. Enlarged by Claudius, its full title was Coloma 
lulia patema Claudia Narbo Martius decumanrymm. 
Damaged by fire in the second century, it declined 
in prosperity, and apparently lost its position as 
capital to Nemausua. In 462 it fell finally to the 
Visigoths. 

C. H. Benedict, A History of Narbo (U.S.A. 194O: P- I«lina. 
Originet de Narhonne (1937): G. F. Hill, Coins of Narbonemis 
(1930); CIL xii. 521 ; Grenier, Manuel ii. 483-92. C. £. S. 

NARCISSUS (i), in mythology, a beautiful youth, son 
of CephisuB (the JBoeotian river) and Liriope, a nymph. 
He loved no one till he saw his own reflection in water 
and fell in love with that ; finally he pined away, died, and 
was turned into the flower of like name. The story may 
arise from the magical danger of seeing one’s own image 
in a mirror (see Frazer, GB* iii. 94), but Ovid gives an 
explanation (his own?) of it; Narcissus was punished for 
his cruelty to Echo (q.v.). Hera had deprived her of 
normal speech because her chatter prevented the goddess 
catching Zeus at his amours with the other nymphs ; she 
could only repeat what others said. She tried to make 
love to Narcissus with fragments of his own speech, but 
he repulsed her and she so wasted away with grief that 
there was nothing left of her but her voice (Ovid, Met. 
3. 342 flF.). Other explanations, Paus. 9. 31. 7-8; 
Conon, 24. H. J. R. 

NARCISSUS (2). As private secretaiy (ab epistulis) to 
Claudius, this freedman acquired prodigious wealth (400 
million sesterces, it was said) and exercised large political 
influence. He was even sent to the north of Gaul in 
A.D. 43 to expedite the embarkation of the expeditionary 
force to Britain and received quaestoria omamenta in 48 
as a reward for the exposure of Messalina’s plotting. 
His power was afterwards eclipsed by that of Pallas and 
Agrippina, whose marriage with Claudius he had not 
favoured, and he was unsuccessful in seeking to promote 
the interests of Britannicus. After the murder of Claudius 
in 54 he was immediately arrested and driven to suicide. 

J. P. B. 

NARRATIOy rhetorical statement of a case (following 
the exordium), a feature stressed as vitally important by 
Apollodoreans (q.v.) and by Quintilian {Inst, 4. a). 

For three genera of narrationes, Rhet. Her. i. 8. 12; for requisite 
brevity, perapicuity, plausibility, Cic. De Or. 2. 326 ff., Orat. 124. 

NASiCA, see sciPio (6), (10), and (12). 

NAUARCHOS (yavap^os), admiral. The geographical 
conditions of Greek warfare, with its demand for ‘amphi- 
bious’ operations, discouraged the separation of naval 
from military commands: thus, Athenian fleets were 
always commanded by strategi (q.v.). Nauarchos was a 
general term for the commander of a navy, of a squadron 
however small, even of a single ship. As an official title 
it appears comparatively late, the outcome of a greater 
specialization in certain States, mostly such as lacked an 
established naval tradition. The most important were 
Sparta {c. 430-360 B.c.), Syracuse under Dionysius 1 
and II, Ptolemaic Egypt (and probably Macedonia, 
Pergamum, and the Seleucid kingdom), the Achaean 
League, and Rhodes. Everywhere (except perhaps at 
Pergamum) the nauarchos was admiral-of-the-fleet, with 
no colleague, his tenure varying from the single year 
(usually) of Greek republican admirals to the long com- 
mands of admirals (e.g. in Syracuse and Egypt) who 
served a monarch. 

Strack, PW, t.v. *Ntuarchoa’. G. T. G. 

NAUCRATIS 9 on the Canopic branch of the Nile, was 
a Greek ‘treaty port* which under Saite Pharaohs became 
the chief centre of cultural relations between Greece 
and Egypt. According to Herodotus it was the sole 
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emporium for Greek traders, who received concessions 
(T€fidtn]) from Amasis. The chief of these, established 
jointly by the Ionian cities of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, 
Clazomenae, the Dorian Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, 
Phaselis, and Aeolian Mytilene, was called the Hellenium 
and appointed magistrates of the mart ; Aegina, Samos, 
and Miletus had separate concessions. Excavations by 
Petrie and Gardner (1884-6) and Hogarth (189Q, 1903) 
have produced abundant potsherds (many with dedica- 
tions to ‘the gods of the Greeks’, Hera, Apollo, and also 
Aphrodite and the Dioscuri) dating from the latter years 
of the seventh century onwards, and show that the 
history of Greek Naucratis did not begin with Amasis* 
charter. According to Strabo Naucratis was founded by 
Milesians who, in the reign of Psammctichus, had 
founded the ‘Milesians’ Fort’ near the Bolbitine mouth 
of the Nile. Sappho’s brother Charaxus travelled to 
Naucratis on business. The city continued to flourish 
through the classical period. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Egypt, the trade of 
Naucratis passed to Alexandria* some references in the 
correspondence of Zenon suggest that there was still 
some business done there in the middle of the third 
century, and inscriptions show that buildings were 
erected under the earlier Ptolemies ; also, about the time 
of the conquest it stmek the only civic silver and bronze 
coins know*n in Egypt. It was allowed to retain its 
Greek constitution by the Romans, and this served as a 
model for the constitution of Antinoopolis in the reign 
of Hadrian. But there is no record of any active life 
there. 

Herodotus, bk. 2; Strabo, bk. 17; Sappho (ed. Lobel), pp. 2, 3. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie and E. A. Gardner, Naukratis i, ii (i 886-8). 
BSA V. 26 f.; D. G. Hogarth, 1905, 105 ff. ; E, R, Price, ibid. 
1924, 180 ff.; R. M. Cook, ibid. 1937, 227 (1. (with rcfcrencca to 
earlier iiceratiire). P. IM. U. Sc J. G. M. 

NAUKLEROS, see commercb, para. 2. 

NAUKRARIAI (from vavKpapos, shipmaster) were 
local divisions of Attica, tw'elve to each of the pre- 
Cleisthenic phylae. Originally it seems that each 
naucrary had to finance one warship and its crew; 
subsequently it took on other financial duties. Cleis- 
thenes raised their number to fifty (five to each phyle) 
and made them responsible for ship-building, like the 
later symmories (q.v.). But according to Aristotle their 
administrative duties were transferred to the demoi, and 
in 483 B.C., when the State took over the building of 
warships, the naukrariai disappeared. {See also trierar- 

CHIA.) 

Herodotus (5. 71. 2) says that at the time of Cylon 
(q.v.) the presidents of the naukraroi administered the 
State ; an exaggeration, but they were doubtless pow erful. 

A. W. G. 

NAUMACHIA. The word is used both of a sham fight 
in the water, such as was given first by Julius Caesar at 
Home in 46 B.c., and also in a local sense for any flooded 
arena, especially for the huge circus excavated by Augus- 
tus under the Janiculum. For it water was brought from 
Lake Alsietinus about twenty miles from Rome by a new^ 
aqueduct, the Alsietina, and one of the first spectacles 
given in it was apparently a representation of the Battle 
of Salamis. The most famous naumachia was exhibited 
by Claudius in A.D. 52 on the Fucine Lake; 19,000 men 
took part. The combatants were usually prisoners and 
condemned criminals, Naumackiae were apparently 
held in provincial towns, since arrangements to flood the 
amphitheatres at Capua and Nimes can be traced. 

Fri'-.dUliuier, ii. 74 ff. F. A W. 

NAUMACHIUS (perhaps as early as the 2nd c. A.D.), 
author of a poem on wifely dutifulness, of which Stobaeus 
(68. 5, 74. 7, 93. 23) cites portions. 


NAUPACTUSy in western (Ozolian) Locris, with an 
excellent harbour and small coastal plain cut off from 
the interior by mountains, commands the narrowest 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf ; its least difficult land- 
contacts are with Amphissa and eastern Greece. A 
legend, probably derived from the name of Naupactus 
(‘ship-construction’), records that the Dorians crossed 
into the Pcloponnese from Naupactus. Its value as a 
naval base was appreciated by the Athenians, who seized 
it and peopled it with exiled Messenians (456 B.c.). 
During the Peloponnesian War it was the main Athenian 
station in the west. After Sparta had expelled the 
Messenians (399), Achaca colonized and held it, until 
Philip captured it and gave it to Actolia (338). With 
the collapse of the Aetolian League, Naupactus lost its 
importance. 

W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia (1897), 311 f. N. G. L. H. 


NAUPLIUS, (i) eponym of Nauplia; son of Poseidon 
and Amymone (q.v.). (2) His descendant (Nauplius I- 
Proetus (q.v.)-Lemus--Naubolua-CIytoneus-Nauplius 
II, Ap. Rhod. I. 134-8), father of Palamcdes (q.v.) and 
Oeax. He was an Argonaut (Ap. Rhod, loc. cit.) and 
plays a part in two other well-known stories. Augc (see 
Ti-LEPHUs) was entrusted to him after her delivery to sell 
overseas; he gave her to Teuthras, king of Teuthrania, 
who married her (Apollod. 2. 147). He was instrumental 
in wrecking the Greek fleet on its return from Troy (his 
namesake had been a wrecker also, Apollod. 2. 23 ; indeed, 
the two are identical, Nostoi, quoted there), for to avenge 
the death of Palamedes he lit false lights at Capharcus 
in Euboea (Eur. HeL 767 ff., 1126 ff., and many later 
authors). 

Wagner in Roachcr’s Lexikon, a.v. H. J. K. 




NAUSICAAy daughter of Alcinous (q.v.; Od. 6. 15 if.). 
The night of Odysseus’ landing in Scheria(5ee odysskus), 
she was moved in a dream by Athena to go dowm to the 
w'ashing-place at the river-mouth and wash the family 
linen with her handmaids. Having done so the next 
morning, she and her maids played ball, and a cry from 
one of them woke Odysseus. He improvised a loin-clotl^ 
from a branch, came out of the hollow under trees where 
he had spent the night, and appeared before the girls. 
The maids ran away, but Nausicaa, given courage by 
Athena, stood her ground. He then made known his 
wants to her and she gave him food, drink, and clothing 
and showed him the way to the city, modestly directing 
him to walk the last part of the distance alone, lest the 
gossips should see them together and accuse her of 
husband-hunting. This very charming episode was 
handled in the lost Nausicaa of Sophocles and a few 
other post-liomeric works; Ilellanicus, in Eustathius on 
Homer, p. 1796, 42 ff., says she married Telemachus and 
had by him a son Perseptolis, an obvious next-best to 
marrying Odysseus, as Alcinous wished on their first 
meeting {Od. 7. 31 1 ff.). H. J. R. 

NAUSIPHANES of Teos (b. c. 360 b.c.), Atomist, 
studied under Pyrrhon of Elis, probably while they were 
fellow soldiers in Alexander’s campaigns, and before tlic 
end of these campaigns established himself as a teacher 
at Teos, where Epicurus studied under him c. 324, He 
was essentially a follower of Democritus, and was the 
channel through which Democritus’ physics and theory 
of knowlcf^ige passed to Epicurus. He departed from 
Democritus* ethical views by insisting that the philo- 
sopher should take part in public life, and devoted himself 
largely to the exposition of a theory of rhetoric, which 
was later bitterly attacked by Philodemus. 

TcBtimonia and fra. in Diels, Vortokr* 2. 246-50. PW xvi, 2021. 

W, D. R. 

NAUTIKOS TOKOS (vamucos tokos), see bottomry 

LOANS. 
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NAUTODIKAI were Athenian officials who presided 
at the trial of commercial suits ( 3 (/cat iyi^nopiKai) 
between merchants native and foreign. They were 
probably instituted when Athens became an important 
commercial centre after the Persian wars. They presided 
also in citizenship suits involving foreigners who filed 
suits as citizens. In the time of Demosthenes both 
types of suit came before the thesmothetai . II. Lipsius, 
Das Attische Recht^ 86). U. J. B. 

NAVICULARII, see COMMERCE, para. 7. 


NAVIES (Greek and Roman). Apart from the Homeric 
fleets, which served only for transport, the construction 
of navies followed closely upon the expansion of Greek 
commerce in the age of colonization. The first recorded 
sea-battle took place between Corinth and Corcyra in 
664 B.c. ('Phuc, I. 13. 4). 'I'he new commercial States 
found warships especially necessary to guard their 
coasts, to check piracy, and later to assure the free flow 
of grain and other vital products; also, their growing 
prosperity permitted maintenance of a fleet more easily. 
The expense, however, remained an impediment to 
large-scale, protracted naval operations throughout the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods, especially when mercen- 
aries replaced citizen rowers (after 400 B.C.). Until the 
Roman Empire, the peace-time navy of a State consisted 
usually of a number of hulls, with rigging and oars, laid 
up in the docks of the harbour (q.v.), from which the 
galleys were launched only in need. Sporadic piracy in 
consequence flourished; great expeditions in war-time 
required extra construction and levies of sailors. 

2 . The peculiarities of the ancient war galley {see 
navigation) also influenced the character of naval power. 
It was impossible to keep up successfully a lengthy 
blockade, inasmuch as the galleys suffered in stonns and 
furnished but cramped quarters to their crews. Thus, 
even the most heroic attempt, that of Bibulus to keep 
Caesar's reinforcements from crossing the Adriatic in the 
winter of 48 B.c. (Caesar, BCiv. 3 passim), eventually 
failed. The simple construction of the warship made it 
much easier for the so-called naval powers suddenly to 
be challenged by a State previously without a fleet, as by 
Sparta at various times in the Peloponnesian War (e.g. 
Thuc. 3. 26 ff.) and by Thebes under Epaminondas in 
364 B.c. (Diod. 15. 78-9). The general object of naval 
strategy was to protect one’s own coast and commerce, 
to destroy the opponent’s fleet and commerce, and to 
assist land invasions by feints, transport of troops, and 


acquisition of bases. 

3. Early navies were composed chiefly of pe?itekontors 
in small numbers, the forty triremes of Polycrates of 
Samos (Hdt. 3. 44) forming one of the largest squadrons 
before the fifth century. The Persian Wars brought 
great changes. Fleets grew in size; the trireme (q.v.) 
became the standard galley; naval tactics improved 
greatly. Athens benefited chiefly, under the leadership 
of Themistocles, who secured the construction of 200 
triremes at Athens before 480 (see trierarchy) ; there- 


after, apart from a short period after the Peloponnesian 
War, it remained the pre-eminent naval power in Greece 
until 322, when its fleet of 170 galleys was destroyed at 
Amorgos by a Macedonian fleet of 240 ships. 

4. Although navies in the Hellenistic age did not 
surpass the size of these two fleets, they entailed an 
immensely greater expense, which lay beyond the 
resources of the small States. The standard vessel was 
now the quinquireme (q.v,), with a crew twice as large 
as that of the trireme, and after the time of Alexander 
even larger vessels were built. Throughout this period 
Macedonia generally held the Aegean and Egypt ^e rest 
of the eastern Mediterrane^, but the balance of naval 
power ahifted frequently. By 188 B.c. all had yielded to 
Rome. Although Rome had possessed some previous 


naval organization (see duoviri navales), its first great 
naval effort came in the First Punic War, during most 
of which the Romans maintained a fleet of over 200 
quinqueremes. Unskilled in naval warfare, they relied 
upon their soldiery and used boarding tactics exclusively ; 
ships were built in heavy fashion, the number of marines, 
small on Greek vessels, was increased, and the corvus, 
a grapnel, was extensively used (Polyb, i. 20 ff,). The 
classical tactics of manoeuvre, with the diekplus (q.v.), 
steadily gave way as the Romans overcame first Carthage, 
the chief naval power in the western Mediterranean, and 
then the Hellenistic States, 

5. After 167 B.c. Rome permitted her fleets to decay 
and, in emergencies, conscripted ships and crews from 
her Greek allies. In the civil wars the contestants again 
built up huge squadrons, which were merged at last into 
the fleets of Antony and Octavian. To the campaign of 
Actium the former brought 500 warships and the latter 
400. After his victory Octavian organized part of these 
into the first permanent fleet the Mediterranean had 
Icnown (T ac. Ann. 4. 5). Based on Misenum and Ravenna, 
with auxiliary squadrons off Syria, Egypt, and Maure- 
tania, and on the Black Sea, Rhine, Danube, and English 
Channel, the Roman imperial navy eradicated Mediter- 
ranean piracy for the first and last time previous to the 
nineteenth century. During the third and fourth cen- 
turies this navy vanished, but the Byzantine navy in part 
perpetuated the Graeco-Roman naval tradition. 

Ancient Sourcee; Thucydides (i. 13 ff.) and Herodotus (bka. 6 ff.) 
reveal most clearly the nature of ancient navies. Modem literature: 
Camille de la Berge, ‘l^tudc sur Torganisation des flottes romaines', 
Hulletin ipigraphique vi (1886); F. W. Clark, The Influence of 
Sea-power on the History of the Roman Republic (U.S.A, 1915); 
J. Kroinayer and G. Veith, Heenvesen U 7 td Kneg/iihrung der Griechen 
und Rcirner (ryaS) ; F. Miltner, PIV^ s.v. ‘Seekrieg'; H. A. Ormerod, 
Piracy in the Ancient World (1924); C. G. Starr, The Roman 
Imperial Navy (U.S.A. 1941); W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military 
and Naval Developments (1930); J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History 
of Roman Sea-power in Republican Timet (Amsterdam, 194b). 

C. G. S. 

NAVIGATION. The Mediterranean, tidcless, broken 
by numerous peninsulas and islands, calm in summer, 
has always furnished encouragement to the seafarer, and 
to none more than the Greeks, whose experience became 
the basis of Graeco-Roman naval knowledge. The 
progress of navigation, however, was impeded by the 
lack of instruments for determining direction and 
distance, such as the compass, sextant, and log. Ships, 
also, were generally small, and, although they could sail 
within a few points of the wind, their sails, tackling, and 
steering apparatus were deficient. 

2. The season of sailing was accordingly limited to 
the months when visibility was good and the sea mild; 
when storm clouds veiled the stars, the sailor sought the 
shore or some harbour. Hesiod (Op. 663 ff.) would 
restrict navigation to fifty days in midsummer, and usual 
practice placed its limits at March and October. As 
confidence and experience grew, and ships (q.v.) increased 
in size and stability, the period of sailing could be ex- 
tended. Martial (6, 80) mentions Egyptian roses at Rome 
in winter, and other evidence from the Roman Empire 
(e.g. Tac. Ann. 12. 43) indicates some seafaring in 
winter by the more hardy travellers. 

3. Although the Romans themselves were not sea- 
farers, the Roman Empire marked the height of ancient 
navigation. The scourge of piracy was eliminated; 
traffic by sea increased cnomiously. Ships, moreover, 
tended to stand farther out from land. As late as 400 B.c. 
the route from Greece to the west lay by Corcyra and 
thence to Italy ; in like manner, the importance of Rhodes 
in the Hellenistic period was partly the result of its key 
situation on the route from Egypt and Syria to the 
Aegean via Cyprus and Caria. Under the Empire, 
travellers to the east usually went straight to Alexandria 
from Puteoli, rather than cross Macedonia as under the 
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Republic (Philo, In Flacc. 5. 2^-7). Alexandrian mer- 
chants at this time, after the discovery of the monsoon 
winds, voyaged directly to India, but Mediterranean craft 
never sailed regularly about Spain to Gaul and Britain. 

4. The speed of vessels did not rise greatly in the 
ancient world. The average speed for cargo ships was 
approximately three to four knots ; voyages of eight days 
from Puteoli to Alexandria and of six days from Gades 
to Ostia were records (Pliny, HN 19. 3-4). Seasonal 
winds were often employed, as by the Alexandrian 
grain fleet under the Empire, which sailed to Puteoli in 
June and caught the etesian winds back to Alexandria 
in August. Systematic descriptions of coasts (Periplus) 
appeared in the Hellenistic Age, a period in which 
physical aids to navigation such as harbours (q.v.) and 
lighthouses (q.v.) were constructed. Tliis work continued 
under the Roman Empire. 

Acti xrvii-xxviii; Lucian, The Ship\ A. Kfiater, Das nnHke 
Seetcesen (1923); H, J. Rose, The Mediterranean in the Ancient 
World (1933); H. do SausBure, *Dc la Marine antique S la marine 
niodeme , Kev, Arch, 1937. C. G. S. 

NAXOS (i), the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades 
(q.v.), famous for its wine and worship of Dionysus. 
Tradition represents Carians, Thracians, and Cretans as 
its early inhabitants. Naxos was mistress of the Cyclades 
in the late sixth century. For its concern with the Ionian 
revolt the city was sacked by the Persians in 490 B.c. 
After the Persian wars Naxos joined the Delian Con- 
federacy, revolted and became tributary to Athens, and 
a clcruchy was established about 450. As a member of 
the second Athenian Confederacy, the island again 
revolted without success. In the third century Naxos 
was a member of the Islanders' League; subsequently 
it was of little importance. 

Buraian, ii. 489 if. ^V. A. L. 

NAXOS (2), nowadays Capo Schisb, Sicily’s earliest 
Greek colony, was founded by Chalcis in Sicel territor>' 
on the east coast (735 B.c.). Naxos quickly colonized 
Lcontini, Catana(729), and allegedly Zancle(= Messana), 
but never became really powerful. Its traditional enemy, 
as of the other Chalcidian States, was Syracuse : Hieron 
even attempted to doricize Naxos (476). After 461, 
however, Naxos prospered and supported the anti- 
Syracusan movements of Leontini (427) and Athens 
(4*5)* until finally (403) Dionysius of Syracuse razed it 
and gave its site to Siculi who then founded Tauro- 
menium near by. Naxos was never recolonizcd (reject 
Pliny, HN 3. 91), its refugees ultimately settling at 
Tauromenium (q.v.). 

Strabo 6. 267 f.; Thuc. bks. 3, 6, 7; lldt, 7. 154; App. DCiv. 5. 
109; Diod, bks 11-14. P. Rizzo, Naxos Sicelwta (1904); J. Berard. 
Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), p. 77: H. A. Calm, Die Munzen Naxos 

(1944). 

NAZARIUSC/ 2 . A.D. 320), see PANEGYRIC. 

NEANTHES of Cyzicus (3rd c. n.c.), historian, pupil 
of Philiscus of Miletus. His extensive writings included 
an Hellenica CEXXriviKd)^ annals of Cyzicus CQpoi 
Kv^iktjvwv), and a series of biographies {Flepl 
avSpwv) notable for the first recorded literary treatment 
of the life of Timon the misanthrope. His reliability for 
accurate knowledge is small. The history of Attains 1 
of Pergamum, 241-197 b.c. (Td nepl MttoAov), usually 
ascribed to him, is by a younger Neanthes. 

FHG iii. a; FGrli ii. 84 and 171. G. L. B. 

NEAPOLlSy nowadays Naples^ was founded in fertile 
territory by Cumae c. 600 B.c. Its early history being 
unknown, ancient authors invented the tale that its 
original name was Parthenope. Ncapolis became the 
chief Greek centre of Campania (c. 425) and received 
refugees from Cumae (q.v.) into its suburb Palac(o)poli8. 
In 327 the anti-Roman policies of these Palaeopolitans 


constrained Rome to capture Neapolis. Palaepolis 
disappeared; Neapolis became a favoured allied State 
that furnished Rome naval help and repulsed Pyrriius 
and Hannibal. In Republican times Puteoli outstripped 
Neapolis, but by Cicero's day, despite a treacherous 
massacre of its inhabitants in 82 (App. fiCtv. 1. 89), 
Neapolis was a flourishing municipium where Virgil and 
others, seeking beauty or Hellenic culture, sojourned. 
Subsequently Neapolis became a colonia but retained its 
Greek institutions and language until the late Empire. 
In the Gothic Wars it suffered severely (Procop. Goth, 

I and 3), but was always important. Here Statius was 
bom and Romulus Augustulus, last Western emperor, 
virtually imprisoned. 

Strabo 5. 246; Livy 8. 22 f.; 35. 16. A. Sambon, Monnaiet 
antiques de Vltalie 1(1903), 171, 283; F. E. Adcock, CAH vii. 59<; 
J. B^rard, Bibliogr, topogr, (1941), 71. E. T. S. 

NEARCHUS (i), potter and vase-painter, in Athens. 
Known from four signatures on small black-figure vases of 
about 550 n.c. and dedication of An tenor Kore (about 530). 
His sons Tlcson and Ergoteles signed 'little master’ cups. 

G. M. A. Richter, AJArch, 1932, 272; A. Rumpf, Sodrorddi'S 
(1937). 19. T. B. L. W. 

NEARCHUS (2) of Crete, Alexander’s friend, com- ^ 
manded the fleet which circumnavigated the coast from 
the Indus to the Tigris. His honest and trustworthy 
chronicle, written before 312 B.c., was not a history of 
Alexander, but gave an account of India, which Strabo 
and Arrian used, and of his voyage, which is reproduced 
in Arrian’s Indike. After the death of Alexander 
Nearchus played a subordinate part under Antigonus I 
and Demetrius I. He was probably killed at the battle 
of Gaza (312 B.c.). See Alexander (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

NECESSITAS) see fate. 

NECHEPSOy titular author with Petosiris of a com- 
prehensive astrological work, the basis of the later 
astrology. He probably invented the astrological signi- 
ficance of the signs of the zodiac, as well as making many 
other innovations. ‘Nechepso and Petosiris’ may ha\‘e 
been the pseudonym of a single author, and his date 
may be placed c. 1 50-1 25 B.c, 

Ed. E. Riesi, PhiloL 6 SuppI, (1891-3), 325-94, aibo. 

W. U. H. 

NECROMANCYy see magic, hi. 

NECTAR y see ambrosia. 

NECYOMANTEAy see magic, 11 and iii, oracles. 

NEGOTIATORESy see commerce, paras. 7 and ii. 

NELEUS (NrfXcvs) and PELIAS {/IcAigff) in mythology, 
sons of Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.v.) by Poseidon; 
he approached her in the shape of the river-god Enipeus, 
whom she loved (OJ. 11. 235 ff.). Here (237) she is 
apparently already married to Cretheus (for the relation- 
ships see AEOLUs); later, as in ApoLlodorus (l. 90), he is 
her guardian, Apollodorus also says that she exposed the 
children, who were picked up by a horse-herder. Tyro 
was ill-used by Sidero, her step-mother, till her sons 
grew up, recognized her, and pursued Sidero into a 
temple of Hera, where Pelias killed her at the altar. For 
the rest o^^his story see jAsoN, medea. Neleus married 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion of Orchomenus (Od* 11. 
281 ff.), who bore Nestor and other sons, also Pero, cf. 
MELAMPUS. But Heracles attacked Pylos, Neleus’ king- 
dom, because Neleus would not purify him from the 
blood-guilt of Iphitus (Iliad 11. 690 ff., Ifesiod, fr, 14 ff, 
Rzach; schol. II, 2. 336), and killed all his sons save 
Nestor (q.v.). His own death is variously told, sec 
Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexihon iii. no. H. J. H. 
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NEMAUSUSf town in Gallia Narbonensis (modern 
Ntmes), originally a La Tine stronghold, capital of the 
Volcae Arecomici. In i6 d.c. it was laid out with wails 
enclosing c. 550 acres and given the title of Colonia with 
Latin rights and an extensive territorium, A crocodile 
on its coins suggests a partly oriental population (? An- 
tony's veterans). Very important remains of public 
buildings exist : amphitheatre » precinct of Deus Nemausus, 
and a temple erected by Agrippa (16 B.c.) and re- 
dedicated to C. and L. Caesar (the ‘Maison Carr6e'). 
The Pont-du-Gard forms part of its aqueduct. Perhaps 
in the second century it became the capital of Narbonensis. 

r. Heichelheim and E. Linckcnhcld, PW ivi. 2286-110; R. 
Neunumn, Quellbezirk von Nimes (1937). C. E. S. 

NEMHA^ was an open valley on the north borders of 
the Argolid, in the territory of Cleonae. It was the scene 
of Heracles* encounter with the lion, and of the Ncmean 
Games (q.v.). The fourth-century temple of Zeus, the 
great altar, palaestra, and gymnasium have been excavated. 
Nemea is also the name of the river flowing north and 
forming the boundary of Corinth and Sicyon, the scene 
of the tirst battle of the Corinthian War (394; Xen. HelL 
4- 2. 13 ^l' )- 

C. W. nic^cn, ‘Exravulloiw at Ncmca’, Art and Archaeology xix 
(>925), 175 IT.; AJArch. 1927, 421 ff.; N, Clcininenaen and R. 
Vallois, Le Temple de Zeus A Ndmie, BCtl 1925, * ff. T. J. D. 

NEMHAN GAMES, Tuf, according to one legend were 
founded by Adrastus of Argos, when he led the Seven 
against Thebes; according to another by Heracles after 
he had slain the Nemcan lion: but we know little of them 
until 573 B.C., when they became a Panhellenic festival. 
'Fhey were held in the .sanctuary of Nemean Zeus {see 
nkmea), and were at first managed by the people of 
Cleonae, afterwards by Argos. The games were conducted 
on the same lines as those at Olympia, the prize was a 
crown of wild celery, and they took place cry second 
and fourth year in each Olympiad. F. A, W 

NEMESIANUS, Marcus Aurelius Olympius, from 
Carthage, late in the third century a.d. composed four 
pastorals (long ascribed to Calpumius, q.v.), and an 
incomplete didactic poem in 325 verses on the chase. 
Hut he also distinguished himself in poetic contests and 
meditated an epic on the deeds of the imperial brothers 
Numerianus and Carinus (Vopiscus, Cams, Numer, et 
Carinus, 1 1 ; Cy^i. 63-78). His Cyrtcgetica is best dated 
between the death of the emperor Cams, 283, and that of 
Numerianus, 284. It seems to refer to his pastorals as 
lighter productions which had preceded (58-62). 

Works (j) Eclogae: these four short poems, 319 
lines in all, show the influence of Virgil and Calpumius. 
In I the shepherd Tirnetas’ threnody on Mcliboeus 
recalls the praises of Daphnis in Verg. EcL 5 ; in III the 
song demanded from Pan is a parallel to that of Silenus 
in Verg. Eel. 6. IV (62-72) borrow'S magical ideas w^hicli 
V'irgil in EcL 8 drew" from Theocritus ; here too Nemesia- 
nus restotea the pleasant music of the refrain which was 
part of the Theocritean tradition in Virgil. His diction 
and metre gain by his Virgilian imitations, though his 
period accounts for shortenings like laudundd, devotid, 
exercetd {EcL 2. 80, Cy«. 83. J«7)- f'rom Calpumius he 
borrows freely, especially in eclogue III. 

(a) Cynegetica: 102 lines are introductory; then, 
departing from the order in Grattius (whom he probably 
had read), he devotes 223 lines to indispensable preli- 
minaries for hunting — dogs (rearing, training, dis^e^ 
breeds), horses, nets, and traps. The poem breaks off 
on tl\c verge of the chase— 'uenmur dum mane nouum . 

(3) Do Aacuplo. Tw^o fragments on birdcatching 

(28 hexameters) arc ascribed to N. 

His style, though unoriginal, is agrecaHc. He at least 
declares his independence of rnythology (Cyn. 15-47) 
certain notes of enthusiasm in him lend colour to the 


almost conventional claim to be breaking new ground 
(8-14) in his didactic poem; while in his feeling for 
pastoral environment there are suggestions of the open 
air in spite of his book-borrowings. He is rather less 
inclined to lose himself in details of the essentials for the 
chase than Grattius is. See didactic poetry, Latin; 
PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, para. 5. 
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NEMESIS (i). One of the most puzzling of Greek 
goddesses, owing to the wide divergence between her 
mythology and her position in cult and morals. Her 
best-known shrine was at Rhamnus in Attica, where she 
appears to have been a deity of the type of Artemis (q.v. ; 
see Famell, Cults ii. 488 ff.). Zeus pursued her amorously, 
and to avoid him she took all manner of non -human 
forms, especially tho.se of fish ( Cv/>ri<2, frs. 6 and 7 Allen), 
Finally (Apollod. 3. 127, continuing what seems to be 
the same story) she changed into a goose, he into a swan, 
and so she laid the egg which a shepherd found and gave 
to Lcda (q.v.). This is the sort of story which might be 
told of almost any minor goddess or nymph. The fact 
that in Smyrna (Paus. 9. 35. 6) there were statues of the 
Charites in her temple, of old workmanship ascribed to 
Hupalus, would suggest that there at least she had some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the soil. 

But in the vast majority of cases she is nothing but 
retribution or righteous indignation, particularly that of 
the gods at human presumption, personified. This 
identification extends to her Attic cult, cf. Catullus 66. 71 
(64. 395 seems to make her a war -goddess, but he may 
mean that she appeared to rouse men fighting in a good 
cause); and a local worship in Boeotia, apparently of 
Nemesis Adrasteia, was said to have been founded by 
Adrastus (q.v.), because of the resentment he felt against 
the Thebans (Antimachus, fr. 53 Wyss). Adrasteia is 
certainly the ‘unescapable* power before which all must 
hcm{ 7 Tpo(iKvv€lv Tqv lAbpdareiav, Aesch. PV 936, Plato, 
Resp. 451 a). But she in turn is, or is identified with, a 
goddess of the Phrygian Ida, associated with the Dactyli 
c|.v. {Phoronis in schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 1129). Possibly in 
this case some accidental resemblance of a foreign to a 
Greek word has come into play; Nemesis of Rhamnus 
may have been originally the goddess who deals or 
distributes, v£/x€i, appropriate gifts to her worshippers, 
and afterwards made abstract, a process like that which 
Fors Fortuna (q.v.) seems to have undergone. It does 
not appear that her statue, for which see Rossbach in 
Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 153-4 (sec the whole art. for good 
discussion and literature and cf. Herter in PIV, s.v.), had 
the characteristic pose of later representations of her 
(sec Volkmann in ARW, 26, pp. 296 ff., 31, pp. 57 ff- for 
this and other points), which are shown spitting into the 
breast-fold of her robe(cf. Theocr. 6. 39). For her later 
developments in cult and literature, wliich last to the days 
of Theodosius, see Rossbach. H. J. R, 

NEMESIS (2) succeeded ‘Delia* in the affections of 
Tibullus (2. 3 . 5 1 i 5 - 1 ^ t ; Ov. Am. 3 . 9* 3^ J Mart. 8. 73. 7). 

NENIA (less approved, naema), our knowled^ here is 
limited by die sometimes contradictory evidence of 
andquity. The word may derive from VTjviarQy [0pdytoR] 
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(Pollux 4. 79 [80]), but, as nenia goes back to times 
preceding foreign influence, it is more likely a Latin 
onomatopoeia. Usually nema means a dirge containing 
lamentation and praise of a deceased person (Diomedes, 
Keil, Gramm. Lat., i. 485: 'cum lamentatione* ; Festus, 
158 Lindsay: ‘carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia 
cantatur ad tibiam’). It was sung to a flute accompani- 
ment by a hired mourner {praejica)^ whose assistants 
made responses (Serv. ad Aen. 6. 216) before the house 
of mourning, during the funeral procession, and beside 
the pyre. It never became a literary genre. No example 
has reached us : we have only an anapaestic parody (Sen. 
Apocol. 12). Nenia is also the goddess of the dying; 
she had a temple at Rome. 

Because of its primitive character, nenia soon fell 
into discredit (Plautus, Asin. 808). This explains wdiy 
it may be a synonym for children's songs (Hor. Epist. 
1.1. 63), a magical litany, a senseless rigmarole (nugae). 
In Ausonius it signifies epicedium (q.v.); in Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a metrical epitaph. 

H. de la Villc de Mirmont, Revue de phihlogie xxvi (igo2), 263 
and 335 ; W. Kroll, PW, s.v. C. F. (Tranal. J. W. D j 

NEODAMODEIS, see helots. 

NEOKOROI, see temple officials. 

NEOPHRON, of Sicyon, was said by Dicaearchus and 
in the pseudo-Aristotelian uTro/xv^/xara to have written a 
Medea which was adapted by Euripides in his play of 
that name (Argum. Eur. Med.)^ but the truth of this is 
very doubtful and the three extant fragments are almost 
certainly later than Euripides (see D. L. Page, Euripides, 
Medea^ pp. xxx flf.). Suidas says that he wrote 120 
tragedies and was the first to introduce into his plays 
*paedagogi and the torture of slaves* — perhaps an infer- 
ence based on his supposed priority to Euripides; such 
priority is inconsistent with Suidas* further statement 
that he associated with Alexander the Great, who put 
him to death with Callisthenes (Suidas elsewhere calls 
Alexander’s victim Ncarchus). 

TGF 729-32. A. W. P.-C. 

NEOPLATONISM, the revived Platonism — really a 
new synthesis of Platonic, Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and 
Stoic elements — which was the dominant philosophy of 
the pagan world from the middle of the third century^ 
A.D. down to the closing of the pagan schools by Justi- 
nian in 529, and strongly influenced medieval and 
Renaissance thought. The following phases may be 
distinguished in its history, (i) A long period of pre- 
paration, extending from the time of Antiochus (d. c. 
68 B.c.) and Posidonius (d. c. 50 d.c.) down to that of 
Plotinus, during which we can trace the movement 
towards a comprehensive synthesis. In the work of such 
second- century writers as the Neopythagorean Nu- 
menius and the Middle Platonist Albinus (q.v.) there is 
much that foreshadows Plotinian Neoplatonism. (2) The 
oral teaching of Ammon i us Saccas at Alexandria (early 
3rd c.), of Plotinus at Rome (244/5-269/70), and of 
Plotinus* immediate pupils Porphyry and Amelius. 
Plotinus’ Enneads (published posthumously, c. 300-5) 
gave Neoplatonism its abiding shape, and are incom- 
parably its most important philosophical product. See 
PLOTINUS, PORPHYRY. (3) The period of diffusion in 
the fourth century when Neoplatonism becomes the 
fashionable creed of the pagan reaction, with its chief 
teaching centres in Syria and later at Pergamum, while 
it also begins to influence Christian thought through 
Augustine. To this period belong lamblichus (q.v.); 
Sallustius, author of the De diis et mundo, a curious 
popular handbook of Neoplatonic religion (ed. and 
transl. A. D. Nock, 1926); Eunapius, who made out of 
the lives of his Neoplatonic teachers a pagan hagiology 
{Vitae Saphistarum, ed. and transl. W. C. Wright, Loeb, 


1922); and the Latin Neoplatonists Chalcidius (Com- 
mentan^ on Plato's Timaeus^ ed. Wrobel, 1876), Marius 
Victorinus, and Macrobius (ed. Eyssenhardt®, 1893). 
(4) The Athenian School (Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, 
etc.) and the Alexandrian (Hypatia, Synesius, Olympio- 
dorus, etc.), belonging mainly to the fifth and sixth 
centuries, fall outside the limits of date of this dictionary; 
as does the survival of Neoplatonism in writers like 
‘Dionysius the Areopagitc* and John the Scot, and its 
revival by Psellus at Byzantium in the eleventh century 
and by Pico and others at the Renaissance. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS ( i), in mythology, son of Achilles 
and Deidameia ; see achilles. After liis father's death he 
was sent for to Troy by the Greeks, because his presence 
was one of the necessary conditions for taking the city 
(Soph. Phil. 1 14 f., 345 ff.), Odysseus acting as messenger 
(Od. II. 50S-Q; Soph. ibid. 344 adds Phoenix). Arrived 
there, he showed himself a notable warrior and wise 
counsellor (Od. ibid.), killing among others Eurypylus, 
son of Telephus. He was one of the chosen party who 
manned the Wooden Horse, and came through that and 
the other dangers of the war unharmed. So far Homer 
(Sophocles’ details pn'sumably are from some cyclic 
epic, however) ; later authors do little more than enlarge 
and embroider. After the war, Homer says no more of 
him than that he returned safely and Klenelaus sent 
Hermione to be married to him (Od. 3. 188-9; 4- 5 ff*)* 
For the sequel of this marriage see hei^mione. I'here is, 
however, a curious double version of the story of his 
visit to Delphi, which has left its mark on Pindar. In 
the sixth Paean it is said (100 ff.) that Neoptolemus, 
having been fetched from Scyros and taken ^Voy, 
incurred the wrath of Apollo by killing Priam at the 
altar of Zeus Herceius (cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 513 ff.) ; the god 
therefore swore that he should never reach home. Con- 
sequently, he was killed at Delphi in a dispute with ‘the 
servants*, presumably of the shrine. This seems to have 
given much offence in Aegina; therefore in Nem. 7. 
33 ff. Pindar retold the tale with a difTerent emphasis. 
Neoptolemus did go to Delphi and was killed there in a 
quarrel; but he went with the best of intentions (for 
details see Farnell’s commentary), and the ultimate 
reason of his death was that one of the Aeacidae must 
needs enjoy heroic honours at that spot. He never 
returned to Scyros or Phthia, but, being driven by winds 
off his course, made his way to the Molossian territory, 
the kings of which country claimed descent from him 
through his son by Andromache (q.v.), Molossus; hence 
the name Pyrrhus borne by the most famous of them, 
that being the alternative name of Neoptolemus (e.g, 
Cypria, fr. 14 Allen, which says Pyrrhus was his original 
name; Neoptolemus means ‘young warrior’). His cult 
at Delphi is a historical fact, but it practically dates from 
the Gaulish invasion, according to Pausanias (i. 4. 4); 
earlier tharv that his tomb had been held in no honour, 
but it was thought that he had been seen fighting along- 
side the Hyperborean heroes against the attackers. 

See the larger dictionaries a.v. ; Famell, Hero-Cults, 311 ff. 

H.J.R, 

NEOPTOLEMUS (2) of Parium (3rd c. b.c.; earlier 
than Aristophanes of Byzantium, probably later than Era- 
tosthenes), Greek writer. His works included poems ^ Jto- 
waids, TpixOovia), literary critidsm ( 77 . imypapfiartaVp 
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n. iareXcr^ujjv, and a Poetic), and a treatise FL yAwa- 
crdiv ‘0/iT}pou, on the streni^h of which he was dubbed 
yAojoiroypd^oj. In the Poetic, largely drawn upon, 
according to Porphyry, by Horace for hia Ars Poetica, 
N. defined the aim of poetry as Wpireip t€ koI <I)<f>€X€Zv, 
He seems to have followed the tradition of the earlier 
Peripatos, without being exactly a Peripatetic. See also 
GLOSS, CREEK ; LITERARY CRITICISM, GREEK, para. 4. 

A. Roatagni, Arte poetica di Orazio (1930); PW rvi. a. 2465-70. 

NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, the revived Pythagorean 
school, or rather direction of thought, which appeared 
at Rome and Alexandria in the first century u.C. and 
persisted until it was merged in Neoplatonism. It coni’* 
hined in varying proportions a small amount of early 
Pythagorean tradition with elements derived from 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic sources, the whole being 
accommodated to contemporary religious tendencies. 
Ncopythagorean writers appear to have been interested 
mainly in theological speculation, in the symbolism of 
numbers, and in glorifying Pythagoras as the founder of 
a way of life and author of a religious revelation. There 
is little trace of a sy.stematic body of philosophical 
doctrine held in common by them: some of them were 
Stoicizing monists, others Platonizing dualists. The 
historical importance of Neopythagorcanism lies chiefly 
in the influence which it exercised (a) on Neoplatonism, 
especially in the post-Plotinian period; (Z») on Jewish 
thought through Philo and Christian thought through 
Clement of Alexandria. For individual Ncopythago- 
rcans see NiGiDius figulus, Apollonius (14) of tyana, 
NUMENIUS. 

(rt) Ancient sources: Alexander Polyhistor (r. 80 H.c.) ap. Dior. 
I.acit. 8. 24 If. (cf. M. Wcllniann, 19IQ); two accounts m 

Sext. Emp. 10. 261 ff. (PlatomzinR), 281 (f, (St(»icizinR); Photius 
cod, 249 (cf, O. Immisch, Sitz. Ilttd. Ak. 1919): ‘Ocellus Lucanus’, 
ed. R. Harder with Germ. comm. (1926); fragma. of Ni^idius, A. 
Swoboda (1889); of Numcniua, E. A. Leemans (1937); of other 
Neopythaporcans, Mullach, Fra^im, Phil. Grace, (b) Modern dis- 
cussion: Zeller iii. 2^; A. Schrnckcl, Philosophic der minleren Stoa 
(1892), 403 ff, ; A. Dclaltc, /itudes sur la littirature pythagoricienne 
( 1 9 1 5 ) ; F. Cumont, Rechcrches sur le sytnbolisme juniraire des Romains 
(i94i). E. R. D. 

NEOTERICI, ol v€ix}T€poL (Cic. Att. 7. 2. i), ‘poctae 
noui’ (Cic. Orat. 161), ‘cantores Euphorionis* (Cic. Tusc. 
3. iQ. 45), a coterie of younger poets, who, eschewing 
Ennius, turned to Alexandria, especially to Euphorion of 
Chalcis, for their models of epyllia and amatory or 
satirical epigrams and elegies, Catullus to some extent 
(64; r>6) followed the movement; thus his Pcicus and 
Thetis has an immoderate use of the crTrovSttdJoi'TfS’ 
which Cicero (Att. 7. 2. i, Nov. 50 B.c.) parodies in his 
‘flauit ab Epiro lenissimus Onchesmites'. ‘Cantores E.' 
is not well rendered by ‘warblers of Euphorion’ ; it sug- 
gests tiresome reiteration of Alexandrian characteristics. 
The ‘summus grammaticus’, Valerius Cato, led the 
coterie. Other members were Cinna, who accompanied 
Catullus to Bithynia and took nine years for his cpyllion 
Zmyrna, Calvus, Catullus’ close friend, better knowm as 
an orator, Furius Bibaculus, like Catullus anti-Caesar- 
ian, and Ticidas, a Caesarian, as was Cinna, if identical 
with the tribune who met a tragic end in 44 b.c. Corne- 
lius Callus (q.v. 3) also belongs to the group. In Ovid’s 
list (Tr. 2. 427-38) other names occur too shadowy 
to mention. By Ovid’s time the fame of Virgil and 
Horace had almost consigned the Neoterics to obliv- 
ion, and Horace expresses contempt for them (Sat, 
2. 5. 41 ; cf. Mart. 10. 21. 4). In youth, Asinius Pollio 
had relations with them: Cinna wrote him a Propem-^ 

^^There were later ‘neoterici* in Hadrian's age. See 

ALBJtANDRIANISM, LATIN. G. C. R. 

NEPOSi see Cornelius (2)1 mktbllus (io), platorius. 


NEPTUNUS, Italian god of water (not of the sea. 
though his identification with Poseidon, q.v., extended 
his cult in this direction; it was then purely Greek in 
form, the exta being thrown raw into the sea, Livy 29. 
27. 5; it is in virtue of this capacity that the absurd 
identification of Census with ‘Neptunus Equester’, i.e. 
Poseidon Hippios, takes place, Livy i. 9. 6). The 
etymology of his name is quite uncertain; in Etruscan 
it is Ne 0 un(u)s, His festival is of the oldest series (Neptu- 
nalia, 23 July); we know concerning its ritual only that 
arbours, umbrae, of boughs were commonly erected 
(Festus, p. 519, I Lindsay), but it may be conjectured 
that its object was to obtain sufficient water at this hot 
and dry time of year. His cult-partncr is Salacia (Gellius 
13. 23. 2); she may be the goddess of ‘leaping*, i.e., 
springing water (satire), but was identified with Amphi- 
trite as he was with Poseidon. 

For hi* temples sec FMatner- Ashby, p. 360 f. Cf. Wissowa, 
RK 225 ff.; L. Dclattc in Ant. Class, iv (1935), 45 ff. H, J. FL 

NERATIUS PRISCUS, Lucius, a considerable Roman 
jurist of the age of 7 'rajan and Hadrian; bom at Saepi- 
num in Samnium. He was pracfectus acrarii Satumi, 
suflFect consul (under Domitian), legatus Augiisti pro 
of Pannoni a. Trajan estimated him highly and 
even wished to make him his successor (but see under 
Hadrian). Neratius was together with Celsus the last head 
of the School of Proculians. He is the author of some 
important publications freely excerpted by his successors : 
Membranae (which illustrate well his penetration as a 
jurist); Regulae\ Epistulae; and a dissertation De nuptiis. 
PIR\ N 46. A. B. & C. H. V. S 

NEREUS, an old sea god, son of Pontus and father by 
the Oceanid Doris of the Nereids. He lives with the 
Nereids in the depths of the sea (//. i. 358; Hes. Th, 
233 ff ), particularly in the Aegean Sea (Ap. Rhod. 4. 
771 f.). Hesiod and Pindar extol his righteousness. To 
give fair praise to an enemy’s achievement is quoted as 
an advice of a sea god, presumably N., by Pindar (Pyth. 

9. 94). Like other ‘Old Men of the Sea* N. has great 
wisdom and even the gift of prophecy (Hor. Carm, i. 15). 
These abilities bring him into a strenuous contest with 
Heracles. Bacchylides and Pherecydes relate that 
Heracles had to catch Nereus unawares in order to learn 
the whereabouts of the Golden Apples. Panyassis 
(Ath. II. 469 d) makes N. give the cup of the Sun to 
Heracles. When Peleus wrestles with Thetis, N., his 
future father-in-law, looks on. Later N. attends the 
wedding of Peleus (Fran9ois Vase) and brings presents. 
In his contest with Heracles N. transforms himself into 
fire, water, and many other shapes (Apollod. 2. 5. ii). 
In addition to his fifty or hundred daughters, the Nereids, 
he is said by Lucian (Trag. 87) to have educated Aphro- 
dite. It is uncertain whether a small cult in Gythium 
belonged to N. or to some other sea god (Paus. 3. 21. 9). 
The earliest representations of N. in art go back to the 
early sixth century B.c. In an Athenian pediment and on 
vases he watched Heracles fight Triton. As a dignified 
spectator N. is a great favourite with vase-painters, but 
sometimes he is also shown wrestling with Heracles. 
Only the inscription referring to N. survives on the 
famous Hellenistic frieze of Pergamum. 

Pindar, Pyth. g; FGrH i. 65 (Pherccydes) ; L. Bloch in Roscher, 
Lex. 8.V.; E. Buschor, Ath. Mitt. 1921/2, 56. G. M. A. H* 

NERIO, see bellona. 

NERO (i) (Nero Claudius Caesar), Roman emperor 
A.D. 54-68, was bom in 37 of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(cos. A.D. 32) and the younger Agrippina (q.v.). For the 
circumstances of his accession see Claudius (1). 

2. To strengthen his doubtful claim stories were 
spread of his miraculous childhood (Suet. Nero, 6 ; Tac. 
Ann. It. ii), and stress laid on his descent from the 
divine Augustus. In his inaugural speech he promised 
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to rule *ex praescripto Augusti* (Tac. Ann. 13. 4 ). He 
showed modesty by declining an honour with the phrase 
*cum meniero', pietas by consecrating Claudius and by 
gratitude to Agrippina ('optima mater’), and clemency 
by his unwillingness to sign a death-warrant — ^'quam 
uellem ncscire litteras’. His enthusiasm for art made 
flatterers hail him as Apollo. 

3« Between artistic son and imperious mother trouble 
was likely: Otho (q.v.) encouraged Nero to free himself. 
Agrippina retorted by sympathy for the dispossessed 
Britannicus (q.v.): Britannicus was poisoned (55), and 
Agrippina went into retirement. Poppaea (q.v.), Otho’s 
ambitious wife, wishing to marry Nero, planned to 
eliminate both Agrippina and Nero’s wife Octavia. 
Though Nero preferred literary pursuits or amusement, 
there was some good legislation (Tac. 1 3 . 5 1 ) and able 

governors — Galba, Suetonius Paulinus, Vespasian, and 
Corbulo — were sent to the provinces: here the credit 
should probably be ascribed to Seneca and Burrus (q.v.), 
the Prefect of the Praetorians, who apparently controlled 
serious policy. 

4* But Nero soon became his own master. In 59 he 
had Agrippina murdered, w^hile the death of Burrus (who 
was replaced by tw^o Prefects, Tigellinus and Faenius 
Rufus) and the retirement of Seneca (62) left him un- 
controlled. Octavia ^vas divorced and murdered. Now 
Poppaea could marry Nero : in 63 she bore him a daughter 
who lived three months. 

5 - Nero’s emancipation meant free rein for his artistic 
passions. His enthusiasm for art and horsemanship seem 
genuine enough ; he w^anted to lead Rome from gladiatorial 
shows to humaner things. He founded games: the 
Juvenalia (59), where nobles were encouraged to com- 
pete, and the Ncronia (61); he opened a gymnasium, and 
distributed free oil to competitors 'Graeca facilitate'. 
He eagerly displayed his own powers in public, to the 
scandal of traditionalists. His voice, 'exigua et fusca’ 
(Suet. NerOf 20), hailed by his admirers as divine, may 
have been passable; his poetry, modernistic and labori- 
ous, Was probably his own, for Suetonius had seen his 
note-books with their erasures (ibid. 52). At Naples 
his premise brought thunderous applause from trained 
Greek bands ; Greeks alone deserved to hear him. and he 
resolved on a Greek tour. 

6 . Meanwhile his extravagance, vanity, and fear, 
coupled with sense of power — 'negauit quemquam 
principum scisse quid sibi liceret’ (ibid. 37), made 
him unpopular. His helpers and associates were low- 
born, or Greek and Oriental freedmen, avaricious and 
arrogant. The expense of wars in Britain and Armenia 
compelled him to depreciate the coinage and rob the 
rich. The law of maiestas (q.v.) was revived (62) ; wealthy 
nobles, Faustus Sulla, Rubellius Plautus, and Torquatus 
Silanus, were executed on suspicion. A Are that ruined 
one-half of Rome (64) increased his unpopularity, as he 
seized the opportunity to build himself the colossal Domus 
Aurea (q.v.); rumours circulated that he had instigated 
the fire, and recited his own poems over the burning city, 
and Nero tried to make the Christians scapegoats (see 
persecutions). By the end of 64 all classes had good 
reason to hate or fear him. 

7» Hence a conspiracy to assassinate Nero and make 
C. Calpumius Piso (q.v. 9) emperor. The scheme was 
betrayed (65) ; Piso and his accomplices, Faenius Rufus, 
Seneca, Lucan, knights, tribunes, and soldiers were 
executed. But Nero now suspected all, and after Poppaca’s 
death (66) more judicial murders followed, including 
Ostorius Scapula, C. Petronius, arbiter elegantiae^ and 
the Stoics Paetus Thrasea and Barea Soranus. In 66 
Tiridates, kneeling, received the diadem of Armenia from 
him, but a Jewish revolt forced him to send Mucianus to 
govern Syria and Vespasian to pacify Judaea. During 67 
he actually left a freedman, Helius, to govern Rome, while 
he competed in the great Greek games, invincibly; in 


gratitude he proclaimed 'Freedom for Greece* at Corinth : 
'Other emperors have freed cities, Nero alone a whole 
province’ (SIG iii. 814). Yet amid this buffoonery he 
ordered the successful general Corbulo and two popular 
governors of Germany, the ‘fratres Scribonii’, to commit 
suicide (Dio 63. 17). 

8. It was the last straw: in spring 68 C. Julius Vindex 
(q v.), governor of Lugdunensis, rose against Nero; 
Galba in Spain declared himself 'legatus S.P.Q.R.’, and 
in Africa Clodius Macer revolted. The situation might 
have been saved by military action, but Nero could only 
conceive fantastic schemes of revenge or of reducing his 
enemies to penitent tears by his art (Suet. Nero 43). The 
Praetorians, bribed to acclaim Galba, deserted Nero, who 
fled from Rome and on 9 June 68 committed suicide. 

9 . A vicious ancestry and repressed childhood, fol- 
lowed by absolute power, made Nero vain, egotistic, and 
assertive. Yet his devotion to art was real. Some good 
he achieved, yet mainly w^here (as in the solution of the 
Armenian problem, or the rebuilding of Rome with 
wider streets) it was grandiose and involved glorification 
of himself. Jealous fear of all eminence — noble, military, 
or literary — forced him to persecution and murder; his\ 
crimes alienated all, nobles, people, and soldiery, while \ 
liis phil-Hellenic outlook and theatrical performances i 
shocked Roman sentiment. Greek longing for him is 
reflected in the mysterious belief that he would 'return* ; 
for the rest the tribune’s verdict holds good — 'odissc 
coepi, postquam parricida matris et uxoris, auriga ct 
histrio et incendiarius extitisti’ (Ann. 15. 67). 
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NERO (2), Gaius Claudius (cos. 207 b.c.), after serving 
under Marcellus in 214 B.c., took part in the siege of 
Capua as praetor (212) and propraetor (21 1). After the 
defeat of the elder Scipios he w^as sent to Spain, where 
he secured the land north of the Ebro (zio). He again 
served under Marcellus in Italy (209). As consul in 207 
with Ills former enemy M. Livius Salinator (q.v.) he 
took up his command against Hannibal in south Italy. 
When Hasdrubal’s dispatches to Hannibal were inter- 
cepted, Nero boldly led part of his army by forced 
marches (traditionally 240 miles in six days) to join 
Livius. At the battle of Metaurus the two consuls 
defeated Hasdrubal, Nero turning the tide of battle by 
a skilful tactical movement. Nero reported his victory 
to Hannibal by flinging Hasdrubal’a head into his camp. 
When Nero held the censorship with Livius in 204 the 
old enmity was renewed. He probably served on the 
embassy which delivered the Senate’s ultimatum to 
Philip in 200. H. H. S. 

NERO (3), Tiberius Claudius, father of Tiberius and 
prusus (q.w. 3), commanded Caesar’s fleet as quaestor 
in the Alexandrine War, conducted colonics to Gallia 
Narbonensis, and was praetor in 42 or 41 b.c. He sup- 
ported L. Antonius in the Perusine War, attempted to 
ffiment an insurrection in Campania, and escaped with 
his wife Livia and infant son. Reinstated by the Treat>" 
of Misenum, he divorced Livia to enable Octavian to 
marry her. He died c. 33 B.C. 

BAiex. *5 ; Velleiui a. 75-9; Suetonius, Tib. 4-6: Die Cassius 44. 
40; 48. 15 snd 44* O, W, R 
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NERO (4), Juuus Caesar, the eldest of the three sur- 
viving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was, after 
the dMth of Tiberius* son Drusus in a.d, 23, at the age 
of seventeen, next in succession to the Principate. Twice 
conunended to the Senate by Tiberius, he held the 
quaestorship, probably in 26, but in 29 Tiberius, believ- 
ing the accusations of Sejanus against him and his 
mother, denounced him in a dispatch to the Senate, 
lie was deported to Pontia and put to death there in 31. 

J. P. U. 

NERVA (1) (Marcus Cocceius Nerva), Roman em- 
peror (a.d. 96-8), grandson of M. Cocceius Nerva (q.v. 
3), was bom at Narnia, probably a.d. 30, on 8 November. 
He was praetor designate in 65, receiving omamenta 
triumphalia on the suppression of the Pisonian conspiracy. 
Not discredited by his friendship with Nero (who admired 
his vcrs^), he was consul ordinarius in 71 (with Vespasian), 
and again (being by now a lawyer of distinction) in 90, 
with Domitian. The report of his temporary exile in 
Domitian's last years may be doubted. 

On Domitian’s death (16 Sept. 96) he was proclaimed 
emperor (and Pater Patriae) by a Senate which regarded 
liim as the pattern of its ideals — nobly bom, eloquent, 
peaceful, just, a guardian of the constitution. But Nerva 
laclted administrative experience and capacity to com- 
mand, particularly in face of a soldiery angered at 
Domitian’s murder. General opinion, however, reacted 
violently: Domitian's memory was damned, his acta 
were annulled, his statues destroyed ; and informers were 
attacked. Nerva failed to check the spirit of vendetta, 
itself encouraged by his own ‘refomiist’ programme, 
which abolished treason-charges and was reflected in 
such coin-legends as Libertas Puhlica^ Salus, Aequitas^ 
Imtitia. Above all, he lacked military support (hence the 
wishful Concordia Exercitiium coins); unrest in the 
frontier armies was disturbing (cf. Plin. Ep. 9. 13. ii; 
I’hilostratus, VS i- 7. 1) and the opposition of the 
Praetorians dangerous. The latter in 97 disregarded 


H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage 
ii (193Q); A. Merlin, Les Revert monitaires de Vempereur Nerva 
(1906); and W. KubiUchek in An*, d* Akad. d, IVistemch. in Wien 
Ux (1933). 4 ff- 

Modern Litbraturb; A. Stein, PW, loc. cit.; R. P. Longden, 
CAM xi. ch. 5; B. W, Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), 
ch. 8; R. Paribeni, Optimus Princept \ (1926), ch. 5. On hnance 
see R. Syme, JRS 1930, 55 ff.; C. H. V. Sutherland, 7 R 5 1935, 
150 ff. C. H. V. S. 

NERVA (2), Lucius Cocceius, was sent by Octavian to 
Antony (in Syria) in 41 B.c., returned with him in 40. 
and helped to negotiate the treaty of Bnindisium. In 
38 (or 37) he accompanied Maecenas on another diplo- 
matic mission to Antony. 

Horace, Sat. i. 5; Appian, BCiv. 5. 60-4. G. VV. R. 

NERVA (3), Marcus Cocceius, lawyer, grandfather of 
the Emperor Nerva and friend of Tiberius, was consul 
suff., curator aquarum (a.d. 24), and committed suicide 
at Capri (33). As Labeo’s pupil he greatly contributed 
to the formation of the Proculian school {see sabinus 2). 

O, Lend, Palingenesis Juris Cix'ilis i (1889), 787; C. Arno, 
Tijdschrift v. Rechtsgesch. iv (1922), 210, A. M. 

NERVII9 a mixed Celto-German tribe, occupying parts 
of HainauLt and Flanders. They were defeated by 
Caesar after a desperate struggle (57 B.C.). Under the 
Empire the capital (Bagaciim, mod. Bavay) became an 
important centre, and Ner\^ian merchants traded in the 
Rhineland. Pottery works and numerous villas attest 
prosperity. The Nervii contributed six auxiliary cohorts 
to the army. 

Caesar, BGall. 2, 15-28; T. Rice Holmes, Caesars Conquest of 
Gaul* (iQii), 456-8, 671-7: C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule (1908-26) 
V, 462-4; pro Nervia, 1922- • C. E. S. 

NESIOTES, see critius. 

NESSUS» see centaurs. 


Netva’s refusal to surrender Domitian’s assassins. His 
prestige ruined, himself childless and infirm, he formally 
adopted Trajan (q.v.), giving him full powers (autumn 
97). On 25 Jan. 98 he died, after 16 months of morally 
blameless rule; he w'as consecrated, and his ashes were 
placed in Augustus* Mausoleum. 

Nerva’s administration, if hampered by financial 
difficulties, was enlightened and progressive, though it 
chiefly favoured Rome and Italy, Most important was 
the 60 million sesterces spent on I and -allotments for poor 
citixens and the system of poor relief {see alimenta). 
The coat of postal services in Italy was taken over by the 
government. In Rome granaries were built; the system 
of corn-distribution and the aqueducts (q.v.) received 
attention. Legislation was just and humanitarian. 
Foreign policy was uneventful, being disturbed only by a 
brief Suebic war (Plin, Pan. 8 ; cf, ILS 2720). 

With xhte pendulum swinging sharply back from auto- 
cracy to constitutionalism, libertas and principatus (‘res 
olim diasociabiles’) were reconciled, and Rome could 
recapture the ideals of government, vindicate the right 
of flee speech, and recognize the principle of dynastic 
adoption. Nerva’s short reign, narrow though its im- 
perialism was, was in many ways wise and beneficial. 
But without military support Nerva could not uphold 
the complex burden of power— 'imperium ruens super 
imperatorem*. ‘Prouidentia Senatus’ required ‘Concordia 
Exercituufn* for its fulfilment. 
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NESTOR (i) {Niaruip), in mythology, surviving son of 
Ncleus (q.v.), who lived to a great age (he is more than 
two generations old in Iliad i. 250 ff., i.e. over sixty, 
schol. ad loc., not two hundred odd years, as Ovid, Mel. 
12. 187 f., makes him), retaining some mental vigour and 
bodily strength long after his youth was passed. The 
Iliad gives a humorous, kindly portrait of an old and 
respected but rather ineffective man, full of advice 
generally either platitudinous or unsuccessful, the really 
useful counsellors being Odysseus and at times Diomedes 
(qq.v.). His tactics are archaic { 11 . 4. 301 ff., cf. Lang, 
World of Homer t p. 58) ; he loads the embassy to Achilles 
with suggestions (9. 179), and when it fails has nothing 
more to say, except 10. 204 ff., where he advises sending 
a scout to discover what the Trojans are doing. He is 
very fond of long narratives of his early successes in war 
(as n. 670 ff.) or sport (23. 626 ff.) ; a particularly delight- 
ful touch is his long speech of advice to Ills son Anti- 
lochus (23. 306 ff.), which he himself admits the younger 
man does not need. In the Odyssey he is safe at home in 
Pylos (3. 4 ff.), and there entertains Telemachus (q.v.). 
For the death of his son see antilochus. His return 
was due to his realization that things were being ill- 
conducted after the fall of Troy and disaster impended 
{Od. 3. 165 ff.); at Achilles’ funeral he stops the panic 
of the Greeks at the wailing of Thetis and her attendant 
(24. 50 ff.). Later works do no more than add details ; it 
is he who settles the dispute over the arms of Achilles 
by suggesting that Trojan prisoners should be asked 
whether Aias or Odysseus was more to be dreaded 
(Quint. Smym. 5. i57. cf- 3*8; cf. schoL Od, 11. 547)- 
So far as we know, there was no tradition of when or 
how he died; his grave was shown in Pausanias’ day 
(Paus. 5. 36, 2). H J. R. 
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NESTOR (2) of Laranda, lived in the reign of Septimius 
Severus (a.d. 193-211), and wrote, among other works, 
an *IXias XeiTToypdfLfiaro^^ in each of the twenty-four 
books of which one letter of the alphabet did not appear, 
and Meraiiop^wa€is (Atith, Pal. 9. 129, 364). His son 
was the epic poet Peisander (q.v. 3) of Laranda. 

PPr xvii. 1 25-6. J. D. D. 

NEXUM, a transaction of the oldest Roman law, was 
presumably a form of loan, contracted solemnly with 
copper and scales (per aes et libratn), in presence of five 
witnesses and libripens carrying the scales. Because of 
the ambiguity of our literary sources (Varro, Livy), the 
nature and effects of this institution are obscure. It 
remains doubtful whether nexum resulted in immediate 
execution (without judgement) against the debtor, if he 
did not repay at the appointed term, or whether it was 
a kind of self-sale (mancipatio) or self-pledge by which the 
debtor enslaved himself to the creditor to guarantee him 
the payment of the debt. Nexum is mentioned in the 
XII Tables, but it fell out of use when Lex Poetelia 
Papiria (c. 326 B.c.) prohibited bondage and enchainment 
for private debts. 

F. dc Zulueta, Law Quarterly Review xxix (1Q13); H. L^vy-Bruhl, 
Quelques prohUmet du trh ancien droit romain (1Q34); R. Diill, 

8.V. ‘Nexum’; A. Berger, ibid. (Suppl. vol. vii), s.v. ‘I^cx Poctclia 
Papixta’. A. B. 

NICAENETUS (probably second half of 3rd c. B.c.), 
of Samos or Abdera (perhaps bom at Abdcra but 
migrated early in life to Samos). Athenaeus in quoting 
from N.*s Epigrams calls him ‘the Epic Poet* and refers 
to his treatment in various works of Samian history. 
N. also wrote a Catalogue of Women (Ath. 13. 590 b), 
and an cpyllion called Lyrkus (Parth. i), describing the 
adventures of that hero. The most attractive of the 
epigrams is that preserved by Athenaeus (15. 673 b), an 
invitation to a picnic at Hera’s temple in Samos. Anth. 
Pal. 6. 225 is probably a literary reminiscence of Calli- 
machus (fr. 126) and Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. 4. 
1309, 1323, 1358). 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Coll. Alex. (1925), 1-4. General literature: 
E. Diehl, ‘NiJuunctoa (2)’, in PW xvii. 245-6. E. A. B. 

NICANDER, of Colophon. N. describes himself as 
‘reared by the snowy burg of Clams’ (Ther. 958), and as 
‘seated by the Clarian tripods of the Far-Shooter* (/j/ejc. 
ii), and was apparently hereditary priest of Apollo of 
Clams ( VitOy citing Dionysius of Phaselis). His date is 
variously given. The confusion may be due in part to the 
existence of another Nicander, son of Anaxagoras, men- 
tioned as an epic poet in an inscription of Delphi (SIG 
452), which is best assigned to 258. The internal evidence of 
the two extant poems favours a date in the second century. 

2. Works. Two didactic poems in hexameters, the 
Theriaca and Alexipharmaca^ survive complete. The 
first is an account of various snakes and other poisonous 
creatures and the best remedies for their bites. The 
second enumerates vegetable, mineral, and animal poisons 
and their antidotes. The matter of both poems is taken 
from the prose-treatise of Apollodoms the lologus (early 
3rd c.). Thcbaica^ Oetaica, Europia (?), SiccUa, Cim~ 
merit were all apparently Epics. Better know’n is the 
Heteroioumena (Metamorphoses), since it was used by 
Antoninus Liberalis and Ovid. The Georgica^ on which 
Cicero (De Or. i. 69) cites a flattering opinion of the 
docti, had some influence on Virgil. So perhaps had his 
Melissurgica (On Apiculture). More in the vein of the 
two extant poems were the Prognostica and Collection of 
Cures. The former was a versification of the (pseudo-) 
Hippocratean treatise on this subject (Suidas). All the 
above seem to have been in hexameters, but the Ophiaca 
(schol. Ther. 377), which recounted legends connected 
with snakes, was probably in elegiacs, cf. frs. 31-2, as 
also was perhaps a poem on Hunting (frs. 97-100). Of 


three other works, Aetolica^ Colophoniaca, and About 
Poets or About Poets from Colophon^ it is not established 
whether they were in prose or verse. A collection of 
Glosses and a treatise on Temple Utensils were certainly 
in prose. 

3. Suidas describes N. as ‘grammarian, poet, and 
doctor’. The last is probably a false inference from the 
nature of many of his writings, but the order of the first 
two is significant. As Suidas later puts it, N. was a 
metaphrastes, i.e. converter into verse, of any topic that 
came to hand, whether a medical dissertation or a 
collection of paradoxa. To judge by the Theriaca and 
Alexipharmaca, N. had little gift and, indeed, little inclina- 
tion for enlivening his arid themes with flights into real 
poetry. Digressions are few and similes almost non- 
existent. But neither w'as N. a scientist. He took over 
from his sources the bad with the good and thus we find 
in his poems absurd errors due to popular superstition 
alongside exact descriptions of plants and medical 
prescriptions so detailed and precise that the remedy 
could be made up to-day. But a grammarian of a sort 
N. undoubtedly was. He describes himself (Ther. 957) 
as Homereius and he can at least claim the title as being 
one of the most diligent seekers after Homeric gloss^ 
among the Alexandrians. Like Euphorion and the authof 
of the Alexandra he has no scruples about altering the 
meanings of words nor about playing fast and loose with 
normal grammar. In metre his handling of the hexameter 
conforms in general to the rule:, laid down by Callimachus. 

4. N. w^as read and cited by a certain number of later 
writers on the subjects with which he had dealt, but he 
received more attention from professional scholars drawn 
to him by the obscurity of his language and style. I'lieon 
wrote a hypomnetna on him, as did Plutarch, and the 
names of other students are mentioned in the Scholia. 
I'he result is that the latter, especially those on the 
Theriaca^ often contain valuable material. 

Texts: O. Schneider, Nuandrea General Uteraturc: W. 

KroU, ‘Nikandios’ (10) and (u) in PIV xvii. 250-65. E. A. B. 

NICANOR (i) of Stagirus (c. 360 (?)-3i7 R.c.), perhaps 
shared with Alexander the tuition of Aristotle, whose 
daughter he married. He may have commanded Alexan- 
der’s Greek fleet, but he is first identified for certain in 
324, when he brought to Greece several rescripts of 
Alexander, including the decree for the return of exiles. 
In 319 he commanded Cassander’s garrison at Munychia, 
and from this position he soon secured the Piraeus also. 
He next commanded Cassandcr’s fleet and defeated 
Clcitus (q.v. 2) near the Bosphorus (318); but he 
quarrelled with Cassander, who had him condemned to 
death for treason by the Macedonian anny-assembly. 

C. T. G. 

NICANOR (2) of Alexandria (2nd c. A.D.), wrote on the 
punctuation of the Jliad^ of the 0 dys 5 ey\ and of Calli- 
machus ; also a general work Hepl ari,y^Lr\^. He recog- 
nized three kinds of full stop, three of the comma, and 
two of the colon. In punctuation he dominates the 
Homeric scholia as Hcrodian docs in accentuation, 
Aristonicus in Aristarchan textual criticism, and Didymus 
in erudition. 

Fragments: */A.<7Ttyiinff, Fricdlacndcr( 1 850): 77 . ’ 05 . <7T.,Camufh 
(1875). IMI.R. F. 

NICANOR, tee also saevius. 

NICARCHUSy one of the sourest of Greek epigram- 
matists, lived at Alexandria ; to judge from close resem- 
blances in tone and themes, he was nearly contemp>orary 
with the epigrammatist Luciltiu.s (/I. a.d. 55-85). The 
Anthology contains some forty of his jesting epigrams : 
the edge of their humour is blunted by roughness and dirt. 

P. Sakolowflki, dt Anth. Pal. guaestiones (1893); F. Brecht, Philol. 
■uppi. xxii (1930). G. IL 
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NICETA OF REMESIANA (Bela Palanka, Old 
Serbia), c, a.d, 400, missionary bishop to the Goths and 
friend of Paulinus (q.v.) of Nola, wrote De Psalmodiae 
Bono, De Vigiliis, and other works, above all the great 
Church hymn, Te Deum laudamus. 

A. E. Bum, Niceta of R. Life and Works (1905). Authorship of 
Te Deum: cf. G. Morin, Revue Binidictine 1894, 49 ff. A. S. 

NICIAS (i) (c, 470-413 D.C.), Athenian politician and 
general. Though very wealthy, he was not an oligarch, 
but led a moderate democratic party which, composed 
of landowners and peasants, aimed at peace with Sparta 
on favourable terms and abhorred the aggression of 
Cleon and the war-party. He frequently held the 
strategia and conducted expeditions competently, if with 
little enterprise. He was largely responsible for the 
armistice concluded in 423, and the Peace of 421 appro- 
priately bears his name. 

His schemes for cautious retrenchment were shattered 
by Alcibiadca (q.v.), who involved Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian movement against Sparta in 420-418 and 
later advocated an expedition to Sicily. Despite his 
disapproval Nicias was appointed with Alcibiades and 
Lamachus (q.v.) to conduct this enterprise. Alcibiades 
was soon recalled, and little was accomplished in 415, 
but in 414 Syracuse was invested and almost reduced to 
capitulation. The death of Lamachus, the arrUal of the 
Spartan Gylippus, and the inactivity of Nicias, now 
seriously ill, transformed the situation, and in spite of 
the efforts of Demosthenes (q.v. 1), who brought rein- 
forcements in 413, the Atlicnians were themselves 
blockaded. Nicias, who refused to withdraw by sea 
until too late, led the vanguard in a desperate attempt to 
escape by land. His troops were overwhelmed at the 
river Assinarus, and he was subsequently executed, 

Thuevdidcs, bks. 3-7; Plutarch, Nicias. A. 13 . VVest, CPhiL 1924, 
124-49 and 201-28; R, Cohen, Melanges Glota (1932), 227-329; 
G. Rcinckc PW, *.v. 'Nikias*. H. D. W. 


NICIAS (2), painter, pupil of Antidotus (pupil of 
Euphranor), Athenian. Pliny dates 332 n.c. He painted 
statues for Praxiteles (about 340) and refused to sell a 
picture to Ptolemy (after 306). His works included 
Nemea (signed as encaustic), Necy^omantea (after Iliad 
bk, ii), Alexander, lo, Andromeda. The lo and Andro- 
meda arc reflected in versions in Pompeii and Rome 
(Pfuhl, 646-7) which have a similar colour scheme to the 
fourth-century Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, KB 
336-7). He advised the choice of large subjects such as 
cavalry and sea battles (contrast Pausias, q.v.). His 
treatment of light and shade made his figures stand out. 
According to Rumpf, ‘diligentissime mulieres pinxit’ 
means that he was the first to represent women plastically ; 
monumental evidence supports this. 

Ovcrbock, 1109^ 1810-26; Pfuhl, 821; A. Rumpf, yDAI 

1934, 6. T- b. W. 

NICIAS (3) of Nicaea, author of philosophic SiaSoxai 
(‘successions’ of philosophers), which have been thought 
to be the basis of Diogenes Laertius’ work. 


NICOCHARES, one of the later Old Comedy writers; 
an Athenian, son of the comic poet Philonidcs. Most 
of his pla>^ may with confidence be attributed to the 
fourth celUur>^ Suidas mentions ten plays. Of these all 
except and Kpijr^s seem to have been mytho- 

logical burlesques. 

FCGii.842ff.; C.4Fi.700-4;Demiariczuk,5MM Com.. 64-6, M.P. 


NICOLAUS OF DAMASCUS, bom of distinguished 
Greek family about 64 D.c. and liberally eduMted, became 
the adviser and court historian of Herod the Great, perhaps 
before 20 b.C., certainly from 14 to 4 b.c accompanying 
him twice to Rome. Returning to private life after Herod s 
death, he re-emerged to represent Herod Archelaus in 
Rome, but did not resume court life. 


Besides dramatic composition (tragedies and comedies) 
and writings on philosophy and natural science of a 
Peripatetic character, he published an autobiography, a 
panegyrical biography of Augustus* youth, ^d a Uni- 
versal History in 144 books from the earliest times to the 
death of Herod the Great. It reached the Persian Empire 
in seven books (preserved in excerpts), treated the 
Mithridatic Wars in bks. g6-iio, and with bks. 123-24, 
preserved in Josephus* Antiquities 14-171 canic to 

Herod and described in full contemporary events to 
4 B.c.; the introduction to Josephus* Jewish War is also 
based upon this work. The early narrative reproduced 
ultimately, among others, the tradition of Xanthua, 
Ctesias, perhaps Dinon and Hellanicus, Ephorus, 
Posidonius, Caesar; the whole work, the greatest World 
History since Ephorus, followed the rationalistic, rhetor- 
ical Ionic historiography of Ctesias, using also, especially 
in the dramatic treatment of Herod’s family circum- 
stances, the Peripatetic technique which marked his 
biographical writing. 

FGrH li, A, p. 324; C, p. 229; W. Witte, De Nicolai Dam. frag, 
Rom. fontibus (1900). A. H. McD. 

NICOMACHUS (i), son of Aristotle ; to him, according 
to an ancient account, Aristotle dedicated the Ntco- 
machean Ethics \ but possibly the name is due to his 
having edited the work, as Eudemus may have edited 
the Eudemian Ethics. 

PW xvii. 462. 

NICOMACHUS (2), New Comedy poet, whom Suidas 
confuses with a tragedian of the same name. Fr. i 
describes a cook magnifying his art. 

FCG iv. 583 ff.; CAF iii. 386 ff. 

NICOMACHUS (3) of Gerasa (c. a.d. ioo), arith- 
metician, wrote: (1) Introduciio arithmetica, giving the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers (classification of num- 
bers, odd, even, prime, etc., 'perfect* and 'friendly* 
numbers, ‘polygonal’ and 'pyramidal’ numbers, arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions, means, etc., sum 
of the series of cube numbers) ; (2) ap/xo- 

VLKrk, edited by Meibom, 1652; (3) 0 €oAoyou/LLeva 
dpidpL-qTLxfi^, on mystical properties of numbers. The 
work under the latter title edited by Ast with the 
Introductio in 1817 is not the original, but contains 
extracts from it, with others from Speusippus and 
Anatolius. (2) and (3) can be read in C. Jan, Musici 
Scriptores Graeci (1895). For the Introductio arithmetica 
see Hoche’s edition (Teubner, 1866) and the English 
translation by M. L. D’Ooge with essays by Robbins and 
Karpinski (New York, MacMillan, 1926). 

PW xvii. 500. T, IL 

NICOMEDES, the name of several kings of Bithynia. 

(1) Nicomedes I, son of Zipoetes, succeeded to the 
kingdom and to his father’s war with Antiochus I c. 
279 D.c. He purchased the help of Hcraclea by ceding 
some Paphlagonian land, and engaged by treaty the 
Galatian hordes then in Thrace to fight his battles gainst 
the Seleucids, assisting them to settle in Phrygia. He 
founded the city of Nicomedia in 264-262. 

(2) Nicomedes II went on an embassy to Rome, to 
secure the release of his father Pnisias II from war 
indemnities. Learning that death would be the penalty 
of failure, he re\ olted with the aid of Pergamum, drove 
his father to sanctuary, and ordered his death (149 B-C.). 
He assisted Rome against Aristonicus in 133-1^9. hut his 
request for Phrygian territory was refused in favour of 
Mithridates V of Pontus. He died c. 128. 

(3) Nicomedes III Euergetes, son of the above, rlia 
answer to Marius’ request for military wd against the 
Cimbri. that most of his men had been seized by Roman 
tax-farmers and sold into slavery, led to a senatorial 
decree to secure their freedom. His attempt to share 
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Paphkgonia with Mithridates and win Cappadocia by 
a matrimonial alliance was foiled by Roman intervention. 
He died in 94. He is sometimes confused with his son 
of like name, though Appian {Mith,) distinguishes three 
successive kings named Nicomedes. 

(4) Nicomedes IV was ousted from his kingdom by 
Mithridates in favour of his brother Socrates, but was 
restored by Rome in 92. Under pressure from his Roman 
creditors he raided Pontic territory, thus bringing on the 
First Mithridatic War (88). Restored once more by the 
Romans in 84, he ruled thereafter in such peace as 
Roman officials and business men allowed him. He 
received a visit from young Julius Caesar in 80-79. 
his death in 74 he bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 

App. Mith.\ references in Diodorus and Memnon, OGI 340-6; 
Wilhelm, 7(5^4/ xi (1908), 75 AT.; Th. Rcinach, Trois royaumes 
de V Asie Mineure (1888); Mithridate Eupator (1890); M. Rostov- 
t7,eff, CAH iz, ch. 5; H. A. Ormerod, ibid., ch. 8. T. R. S. B. 

NICOMEDES (5), mathematician, probably lived at 
Pergamum, in the second century b.c. ; he w'as the dis- 
coverer of the cochloidal or conchoidal curves, by means 
of which he solved the problem of trisecting the angle 
and that of doubling the cube. 

PW xviL 500. 

NICOMEDIA (NiKopL-^heia) was founded by Nico- 
medes I c. 264 B.c. to replace Astacus(on a more northerly 
site). It became the capital of the kingdom and of the 
Roman province of Bithynia. In 29 B.c. Augustus 
authorized a provincial temple to himself at Nicomedia 
which became the meeting-place of the provincial 
assembly. It accumulated titles of honour, and in the 
third century a.d. was styled ‘greatest metropolis, leading 
city of Bith>’nia and Pontus, Hadrianic Severianic 
Nicomedia, twice neocorus, sacred asylum, friend and 
ally of the Roman people*. It suffered from frequent 
earthquakes, and in 258 was sacked by the Goths; but it 
received favours from several Roman emperors and be- 
came the eastern capital of Diocletian. Its prosperity 
depended on an extensive and fertile territory, a good 
harbour, and its location on the trunk road from the 
Danube provinces to the eastern frontier. Nicomedians 
appear in almost every province of the Empire. In spite 
of these advantages Pliny*s letters yield evidence of dis- 
ordered finances and social discontent. 

P. Ruge, PW, B.v. 'Nikomedeia'; C. Bosch, Die kleinajiatuchen 
Milrtsen der r^mischen Kauerzeit, teil II, band 1, Bithynien. 

T. R. S. B, 

NICOPHON, Athenian comic poet ; much younger than 
Aristophanes, but won victories in the last decade of 
fifth century b.c. (IG ii*. 2325). Suidas mentions 
'At&ov dvLWv, yoval, IJavSwpaj 'Eyx^ipoyd- 

aropts (? XeipoydaTopcsi possibly — ‘The Workmen*, 
possibly the Cyclopes), E€Lprjv€s (depicting, like many 
Middle Comedies, the Golden Age). 

FCG ii. 848 ff. ; CAP i. 77S-8o. M. P. 

NICOPOLIS was the name of several towns with a 
Greek-speaking population, built to commemorate 
Roman victories, (i) Nicopolis of Pontus, sec following 
article. (2) Nicopolis ad Istrum, on the main axial road 
through Thrace from Philippopolis to the Danube, 
founded by Trajan after the Dacian Wars. (3) Nicopolis 
in Epirus, on the isthmus of the Bay of Actium. Augustus 
created this town by sweeping into it the population of 
the neighbouring Greek communities. It secured much 
of the former trade of Ambracia and was the scene of the 
‘ludi Actiaci*, a quadrennial festival of equal rank with 
the Olympian Games, under Spartan stewardship. Its 
theatre is well preserved. 

Strabo 10, 325. M. C. 

NICOPOLIS of Pontus, the site of Pompey’s victory 
in 66 B.c, over Mithridates, where he settled a mixed 
colony of veterans, wounded, and natives; the scene also 


of Phamaces* victory over Caesar’s lieutenant Domitius 
in 47. Being a strategic point in the system of frontier 
roads it grew in importance under the Empire, received 
ius Italkum, and finally became the metropolis of Leaser 
Armenia. 

F. Cumont, Studio Pontiea, ii. 302-30 (1906); H. Gr6goira, BCH, 
zzxiii (i909)» 31^; Jones, Eastern Cities, pp. 152, 172. 

T. R. S. B. 

NICOSTRATUS (i). Middle Comedy poet, said to be 
the son of Aristophanes. Some of the titles known may 
be of comedies by N. (2). N. (i) mentions the parasite 
Chaerephon (fr. 25) and the impostor (irAdwr) Cephiso- 
dorus (fr. 24) : he (or N. (2)) quotes Euripides (fr. 28), 
but his chief topics are victuals and meals. 

FCG iii. 278 IT.; CAP ii. 210 ff.: iii. 739; Demislkzuk, Suppl, 
Com., p. 66. W. G. W. 

NICOSTRATUS (2), New Comedy poet, mentioned 
in a list of Lenaean victors after Menander, Diphilus, 
and Philippides, and probably as winner of the second 
prize in 31 1 B.C. He is named with Philemon and 
Ameinias as a comic poet of 280 B.c. 

Sec reference under nicostratus (i). W. G. W, 

NIGER, see Valerius ( 1 4). \ 

NIGHT, see N'V’X. ^ 

NIGIDIUS FIGULUSy Publius (praetor 58 b.c.), a 
learned man who wrote comprehensive works on gram- 
mar, theology, and various branches of natural science. 
His love for the abstruse and the exceptional worked 
against his influence, and he was quite superseded by his 
contemporary Varro. In politics he was a thorough 
conservative and an active supporter of Pompey, in 
philosophy a Pythagorean. A considerable number of 
fragments of his works have been recovered from later 
writers, such as Gellius and Servius. Some of these have 
been collected by A. Riccobonus (Basle, 1579) and others, 
the latest edition being by A. Swoboda, jP. Nigidii Figuli 
operum reliquiae (1889). See also SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

See Kjoll, PW, i.v. A S. 

NIGRINUS, see avidius. 

NIKE, the goddess of Victory in Greek religion. N. is 
first mentioned by Hesiod {Th, 383) as daughter of the 
Titan Pallas and of Styx, and as sister of Zelos, Kratos, 
and Bia (Rivalry, Strength, and Force). With ^eac she 
was honoured by Zeus because she fought on the side 
of the gods against the Titans (q.v.). She is here an 
abstraction or symbol of decisive victory for the gods. 
The poets of athletic contests see N. in vivid terms. 
Bacchylides (11. 1 Kenyon) depicts her standing next 
to Zeus in Olympus and adjudging tlie award for ‘areta* 
to gods and men. The victorious athlete sinks into tlie 
arms of N. (Pind. Ncm. 5. 42). Here N. is already victory 
of an athletic, not only a military, contest. She rules over 
all contests. She is invoked by the chorus of Aristo- 
phanes {Eq. 581) and on vases she crowns women of 
victorious beauty or craftsmen of extraordinary skill. 

Statues of Nike begin in the archaic p>criod with the 
famous N. from Deles. Some scholars have connected 
this statue with the base inscribed by Archermus, the 
sculptor who is said to have first represented N. as 
winged (schol. Ar. Av. 374). The Persian Wars resulted 
in a grcJU popularity of N, The Athenians dedicated her 
statue in Delphi after the battle of Salamis (Hdt. 8, 121) 
and she becomes very frequent on vases. She decorates 
a trophy, writes on the helmet, aids in preparations for 
the fight, the battle, or the athletic or musical contest, 
and brings the sacrifice after the victory. She stands on 
or flics over the chariot of the victorious mortal charioteer 
(Bacchyl. 3. 5) or serves as charioteer for Heracles on his 
way to Olympus. The invention of this type of amail 
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flying Nike enabled tlie artists to use her as an attribute. 
Thus she appeared in Phidias* images of Athena Parthc- 
nos and of Zeus of Olympia. These masterpieces are lost 
as well as the later paintings of Nicomachus and Apelles 
(Pliny, HN 35. 108. 93), but the famous N. by Paeonius 
found in Olympia, the balustrade of the temple of Athena 
Nike in Athens (R. Carpenter, The Sculpture of the 
Nike Temple Parapet, U.S.A. 1929), and the Hellenistic 
N. of Samothrace show the Are and enthusiasm with 
which Greek artists conceived the goddess. 

As befits a race fond of competition the Greeks invoked 
N, in most flattering terms and she had cults in Olympia 
(Paus, 5. 14. 8), Ilion, Tralles, and elsewhere. She 
enjoyed favour with Hellenistic rulers and as Victoria was 
worshipped by the Romans. As symbol of Victory over 
death N. was a favourite motif of lioman allegorical art. 

Baudrillart, Lei DivirUUi de la Victaire (1894); H. Bulle in 
Ro&chcr, Lex., t.v. G. M. A. 11 . 

NILE, Egypt’s river (explored by ancient Egyptians to 
the Upper Blue Nile and the confluence of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal with the White Nile), was known to Homer as 
‘ Aegyptos river’, to Hesiod first as TVetAo?. It was opened 
to westerners after 665 n.c. Cambyses the Persian 
(c, 525 B.c.) reached the desert south of Korosko, but 
Herodotus knew little beyond Meroe. None knew the 
cause of summer-time flooding; Aristagoras* conclusion 
(melting snows) was good guess-work. Ignorant folk 
believed that the Nile was joined to the Indus, until 
Alexander’s explorations disproved this. False ideas 
about the flooding continued, though Aristotle guessed 
correctly. The foundation of Alexandria and Ptolemaic 
trading up the river and through the Red Sea changed 
matters. The White Nile (Astapous), the Blue Nile, and 
the sources of the Astaboras (Atbara) became known, 
and flooding by waters from Abyssinian heights was 
confirmed. According to Juba, the Nile rose in Mt. 
Atlas and emerged in east Sudan after two journeys 
underground. Explorers sent by Nero passed the 
confluence of the Sohat with the White Nile, but were 
blocked by sudd (masses of decayed plants). Later, 
tlie Blue Nile was further explored. Lastly, c. A.D. 100 
a traveller named Diogenes (Ptol. Geog, 1, 9. 3-4, etc.) 
reported from the E. African coast that inland ’Mountains 
of the Moon’, snow-capped, supplied two lakes; from 
each flowed a stream uniting into tiie Nile. This vaguely 
indicates Lakes Victoria and Albert, the Ruwenzori 
Range, and Mts. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. 

Cary-Wunningcon, Explorers, 165 ff.; E. 11 . Wumington, Greek 
Geography (1934), index. £. H. W. 

NIMBUS, a circular cloud of light w^hich surrounds 
the heads of gods, emperors (Serv. Acn. 2. 616; 3. 587), 
and heroes. The belief that light radiates from a sacred 
or divine person is a common one and the nimbus only 
a special form which was developed in classical religion 
and art. Assyrian art, for instance, represents some gods 
with rays around their shoulders (Th. Dombart, Joum. 
Soc. Orieutal Research Toronto 1932, 38) and Greek 
art shows deities of light, such as Helios, with a radiate 
crown. Greek vases and Etruscan mirrors of the fifth 
century afford the earliest examples of nimbus, often 
combined with the crown of rays; under the Roman 
Empire the nimbus becomes very common. The 
temple of the Palmyrene gods in Palmyra has an early 
dated example (a.d. 32). Almost all pagan gods of any 
importance are occasionally represented with a nimbus 
in Pompeian wall paintings, African mosaics, and the 
painting and reliefs of Palmyra and Dura. In late ancient 
art emperors, consuls, and other dignitaries, and some- 
times even portraits of dead commoners have the nimbus. 
In Christian art only Christ was represented with 
nimbus at first, but it was soon extended to the Virgin, 
the major saints, and angels. 

Csbrol-Loclerq, DteU anU ehriL zii. 1272. G. M. A H. 

45<S 


NINNIUS CRASSUS (? early 1st c. b.c.), author of a 
translation of the Iliad, 

Bschr. FPR 283; Morel, FPL 51. 

NIOBE (NloPt)), in mythology, daughter of Tantalus 
and wife of Amphion (qq.v.). They had a large family, 
six sons and six daughters (Homer, IL 24. 604, the oldest 
mention of her, which seems to imply that the story was 
already well known and she a stock type of bereavement), 
or seven of either sex (Ovid, Met. 6. 182-3) I number 
varies in different accounts (see for this and other details 
Apollod. 3. 45 ff. and Sauer in Roscher’s Lex., 8.v.). 
She boasted that she was at least equal to Leto (q.v.), 
who had home but two children, Apollo and Artemis. 
I’hereupon the two children of Leto killed all the chil- 
dren of Niohe, According to Homer, Zeus also turned 
all the people into stone ; Niobe lived long enough to eat 
at least one meal when ‘wearied with tear-shedding’, and 
then became a stone which is still on Mt. Si pylon. The 
gods buried the children on the tenth day. These 
details, except Niobe’s own metamorphosis, do not 
appear in later accounts. The stone, according to Pausa- 
nias (i. 21. 3), was a natural formation looking somewhat 
like a woman; cf., however, modem opinions in Frazer 
ad loc. See metamorphosis. 

It is fairly evident that the story, the kernel of which 
must be very old, has been modified in the interests of 
genealogy. It can hardly be that the daughter of T antalus 
of Sipylon was originally married to Amphion of Thebes, 
of whom Telesilla (ap. Apollod. loc. cit. 47) gets rid 
again by making him perish with the children. Again 
for genealogical reasons the pathos is modified by making 
a son and a daughter survive (ibid. 46 f.). 

In art the deaths of the children and the grief of their 
mother at tlie sight are a common and favourite subject. 

Se« Roicher's Lex., t.v. H. J. R. 

NDPSUSi see jtR^ius (3). 

NIREUS (Nipcvs), in mythology, the commander of a 
small party (three ships) from Syme {Iliad 2. 671 ff.); 
he was the son of Charops and Aglaia and the handsomest 
man in the Greek army except Achilles, but a weakling. 
He w'as killed by Eurypylus, son of Telephus (Quint, 
Smym. 6. 368 ff.). H. J. R. 

NISUS* (1) Legendary king of Megara, whose life 
together with the fate of the city depended on a lock of 
red hair on his head. His daughter Scylla cut this off 
and betrayed the city to Minos king of Crete who was 
besieging it, either for a bribe (Acsch. Cho. 613-22) or 
for love of him (Ov. Met. 8. 1-151). Nisus was turned 
into a sea-eagle, Scylla into a bird am* pursued by him. 
The story is told at length in the pseudo-Vergilian poem 
Ciris. See also Ov. Met 8. 6ff., Strabo 8. 6. 13, Stith 
Thompson, K 976. Cf. Amphitryon. 

(2) Son of Hyrtacus, hero of a famous episode in Verg. 
Acn. 9. 176-502; also prominent in the foot-race in 5. 
286-361. 

(3) Roman grammarian of the second half of the first 
century, used by Suetonius and Velius Longus ; his works 
are now lost. 

•Sec D’A. W. Thompson, Glost.tf Gk. Birds*, s-v. ; Hyginus, Fah, 
198. 4, calls it s fish. R. A. B. M. 

NOMEN LATINUM, see latini and lus lath. 

NOMENCLATOR, see candidatus. 

NOMOPHYLAKES {voiio<f>vXaK€s). We are told that 
this magistracy existed in Athens by 462 B.c., but we 
hear nodiing of its activity — they were possibly archivists. 
They reappear c. 326-323, seven in number, and were of 
some importance under Demetrius (q.v. 2) Phalereus, as 
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supervisors of msf^istrates and to some extent controlling 
meetings of the Uoule and Ecclesia, at which they had 
the right of sitting with the presidents. They disappear 
with Demetrius. 

They are found in many Greek States, including 
Sparta, in the third and second centuries, but we can say 
little of their importance. A. W. G. 

NOMOS (i) (vofMOs) was the Greek name for the ancient 
administrative districts of Egypt; under the Seleucids 
the term is also found in Palestine, where it was probably 
introduced by the Ptolemies. The Egyptian nomoi 
probably numbered thirty-six in the third century d.c., 
but by the third century a.d. had increased to nearly sixty. 
They were subdivided into toparchies, and these into 
villages. Each was governed by a oTparT^ydj, who com- 
pletely over-shadowed the old native governor (v 6 ^ap~ 
yor). He was assisted by many departmental officials. 
Of these only the royal scribe {paaiXiKos ypa^^areu?) 
retained any importance under Roman rule. The nomoi 
were abolished c, a.d. 300, becoming the territories of 
the metropoleis (q.v.). 

H. Gauthier, Lea Nomea d*£gypte deptds HSrodoU juspiid la 
conquiU arabe (1935). A. H. M. J. 

NOMOS (2). The word vd/io?, applied originally to a 
tune, was applied e.specialiy to a type of melody invented 
by Terpander as a setting for texts taken from the epic 
(Prod. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a, 32 ff.). Such vo^lol could be 
used for the flute or for the lyre. Later the word was 
used for a choral composition constructed astrophically 
like Timotheus’ Persae, 

Cf. U. von Wilamowiti-Moellcndorff, Timotheos: Die Perser, 
89flF. C. M. B. 

NOMOTHETAI (jfopoOirai). This word had a special 
use in legislative procedure in Athens in the fourth 
century. In 403/402 d.c. 500 nomoihetai were appointed to 
revise and publish, with the Doule, the fundamental laws 
of the democracy; and thereafter they played a regular 
part. Whenever the Ecclesia decided that changes in the 
law were desirable, the proposed additions or amend- 
ments (which any citizen might put forward) were 
referred to a body of 501 or 1,001 nomoihetai selected 
from the dicasts. The procedure of this court, which 
acted under a time limit, resembled that of a trial in a 
dicastery. The decision of the majority was final, unless 
the new law was attacked under the graphe paranomon 
(q.v.), in which case the verdict of the dicastery which 
tried the case was conclusive. 

Nomoihetai also pronounced on inconsistencies and 
irregularities in the law-code submitted to them by the 
tkesmothetai (q.v.). A W. G. 

NONIANUS, see SERviLius (4). 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (early 4th c. a.d.), lexicogra- 
pher and grammarian. The first twelve books of his De 
compendio5adoctrina(cd.V^. M. Lindsay, 3 vols., 1903) deal 
with points of grammar (e.g. de numeris et casibus), bks. 
13 to 20 (but bk. 16 is lost) with miscellaneous informa- 
tion (e.g. de genere nauigiorum). The material is arranged 
with more or less strictness in alphabetical order and 
each topic is illustrated by quotations. I'he foundation 
of the work seems to have been Nonius* own excerpting 
from a range of authors which included many Republican 
poets. These authors he used in a stereotyped order 
of his own. In addition he had access to some work like 
that of Flavius Caper from which he took other citations. 
For many fragments of early writers, and especially of 
VaiTO*s poetry, N. is our chief authority. 

Cf. Teuffel, §4048; Schanz-Horius, §826; W. M. Lindsay in 
CR XX. 440; and for N.'s sources and methods of citation, F. della 
Corte, L*a Poesta di Varrone ricwtitmla (1938). J. F. M. 


NONNUS of Panopolis in Egypt (5th c. a.d.), epic poet, 
author of a Paraphrase of St, John's Gospel and a 
Dionysiaca, describing the god's triumphal progress to 
India, which is valuable for mythological learning, but 
as poetry very variously judged. His versification, in 
contrast with the carelessness of some of his predecessors, 
is accurate, and has been called pedantically precise. 
It is sometimes influenced by the stress accent of Greek 
as pronounced in his day, and sometimes it makes forceful 
use of assonance. See epic poetry, creek, para. 9. 

Texts: A. Schcindler (18S1); A. Ludwich (iQOg, 1911). Text 
and translation: W. H. D. House, 1940 (Locb). Criticism: P. FrieJ- 
liinder, Hermes xl (1912), 43-59. W. F. J. K. 

NORDANUS ( i), Gaius, tribunus plehis in 104 B.C., suc- 
cessfully prosecuted Q. Servilius Caepio(q.v. 1). He him- 
self was charged ob maiestatem minutam by P. Sulpicius 
Rufus (prob. c, 98), but was defended by M. Antonius 
and acquitted (Cic. De Or. 2. 48, 199-50, 203). He was 
praetor in Sicily and defeated the remaining Italian rebels 
in south Italy near Rhegium (88 or 87). A partisan of 
Marius and consul in 83, he opposed Sulla’s return, but 
was routed by him near Casilinum and blockaded in 
Capua. In 82 he took command in north Italy, but 'tyas 
defeated by Metellus Pius at Faventia. He fled to Rhodes, 
where he committed suicide. H. H. S. 

NORBANUS (2), A. Lappius Maximus, defeated L. 
Antonius Satuminus, legate of Upper Germany, who 
was attempting to raise a rebellion, supported by Ger- 
mans, against Domitian (a.d. 89). Norbanus was pro- 
bably legate of Lower Germany. The most probable 
conjecture would place the battle near Andemach, 
between Coblenz and Bonn. The four legions of Lx)wtT 
Germany were honoured with the title Pia Fidelis 
Domitiana, but this may have been merely a reward 
for rejecting the overtures of Satuminus. Norbanus 
won great fame for destroying the private papers of 
Satuminus before Domitian’s arrival, thus shielding 
others who were in the plot from the Emperor’s ven- 
geance. Our only other information about Norbanus is 
that he was twice consul. 

CAHxL 172 ff. R. L. J. 

NORICUM, a Roman province in the Alps, south of 
the Danube, between Raetia and Pannonia. The root 
of the word is Illyrian, as arc pre-Roman finds in the 
interior and the east. This Illyrian element, however, 
was celticized from the south (3rd/2nd c. B.c.) and from 
the Danube (2nd/ ist c. D.c.). Though the Celtic 'raurisci 
W'ere the chief tribe, Noricum (apparently derived from 
the Celtic Norici dwelling round Noreia^ the ancient 
capital) became in the first part of the second century 
D.c. the name of the Celtic federal State, which had its 
own coinage. It was of considerable importance in 
Caesar's time, as shown by the fact that Caesar accepted 
aid from Noricum in 49 B.c., and that Ariovistus' second 
wife was the daughter of the king of Noricum. To secure 
the northern frontier of Italy, the Taurisci north of the 
Ocra were made tributary (35 B.c.), and then the kingdom 
of Noricum was peaceably incorporated into the Roman 
Empire by P. Silius Nerva, governor of lllyricum (16 
B.c. or later). Perhaps for some time under a praejectus 
civitatum, Noricum was put under an equestrian gover- 
nor who resided at Virunum and commanded the 
auxilia and the iuventus Nortcorum, The first known 
governor is A, Trebonius (CIL iii. 4810; cf. JOAJ xxix 
(^935)1 Rbl- 261). Owing to the Marcomannic wars the 
newly raised Legio II Italica was quartered in Noricum 
(first at AJbing, before 191 at Lauriacum), and its com- 
mander became the governor of Noricum ns a legatus 
Augusti pro praetore^ residing at Ovilava; the financial 
procurator remained at Virunum, After Gallienus had 
eliminated senators from military command, Noricum 
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was put again under equestrian administration (cf. the 
governor Aeliius) Restutus v(ir) pierfectissimus) (^^ens) 
v{ices) p{raesidis\ RLO xi (1910), 151 f. no. 42). Under 
Diocletian Noricum was chvided into two parts under 
praesidcs', N. Ripeme on the Danube and N. Medu 
terraneum in the south, the former also having a dux as 
military commander. In the fifth century Noricum was 
overrun by German tribes and was occupied after 493 
by Goths, by Franks (c. 536), by Langobards (568), and 
shortly before 600 by Slavs and Avars. 

Inscriptions: C/L iii (1873-1902) and V. Hoffiller and B. Saria, 
Antike Intchriften oMs Jugodavien, Heft I, Noricum und Fannonia 
Superior 0939 ); E- Polaschck, PW^ a.v.; U. Tflckholm, Studien 
iiber den Berghau der rdmischen Kaiser zeit (Uppsala I937)i 108 ff. 
On the site of Norcia, ace E. Polaachek, PW, a.v. F. A. W. S. 

NORTIA, an Etruscan goddess, the native form of 
whose name is uncertain. Her chief place of worship 
was Volsinii (Livy 7. 3. 7, cf. Wissowa, RK 288, for 
archaeological evidence). The most remarkable rite was 
the periodical driving of a nail into the wall of the temple, 
Livy loc. cit., certainly not, as he there supposes, merely to 
serve as a record of time, one nail being driven each year, 
but rather (cf. ibid. 3-4; Warde Fowler, Roman Fest, 
234 f.) to nail down evil and make it harmless (here an 
epidemic; perhaps at Volsinii all the ill of the past year). 
Another ancient interpretation was that it signified the 
unchanging fixedness of destiny; hence Nortia was 
identified with Fortuna (schol. on Juvenal 10. 74), and 
by implication with Necessitas (Horace, Cami. i. 35. 
17 ff.). H. J. K. 

NOSSIS, Greek poetess, lived in south Italian Locri 
about 290 D.c. A dozen of her Doric epigrams, mostly 
inscriptional, are in the Anthology. Nearly all relate to 
a cult of Aphrodite in which she was official poetess. 
She compares herself therefore with Sappho (Anth, Pal, 
7. 718), but her extant poetry is far cooler and shallower. 

R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 137; U. von 
\Vilaniowitz-MocUendorff, Hellemstische Dichtung i (1924), 135. 

G. H. 

NOSTOI, see epic cycle. 

NOTAE TIRONIANAE, see tachygraphy, 

NOTITIA DIGNITATUM. The document that has 
come down to us in two sections, ‘Notitia dignitatum 
omnium, tarn duilium quam militarium, in partibus 
Orientis, in partibus Occidentis’, is famous as the one 
survivor of its kind ; but in ancient times similar official 
lists of the chief functionaries of the Empire must have 
been regularly turned out from the offices of the primi- 
cerii noiarinrum. The arrangement is simple and uni- 
form. First comes a summary list of high officials, then 
each high official with his staff; under the military, the 
various corps arc detailed, each at its station. The whole 
work is illustrated with the insignia of the various 
officers, the badges of the military units and figures of 
provinces, though part of this illustration is thought to 
have been added later. Included are the praetorian 
prefects, the prefects of Rome and Constantinople, the 
vicarii, the chief governors and duces, the niagistri 
militum and peditum, and such central officers as the 
quaestors of the palace, the magistri officiorum, and the 
comites largitionum and privatarum. 

The Notitia is valuable to-day for several different 
reasons. It adds precision to our general knowledge of 
the chief imperial functionaries, it preserves information, 
otherwise not available, about their insignia, and gives 
the names and stations of many military units otherwise 
unknown. It would be interesting if it could be deter- 
mined with certainty whether our document comes from 
an Eastern or a Western source, but both views have been 
maintained and no final decision can yet be given. Even 


more important is the question of date ; for if that can be 
determined, we have invaluable evidence for the exact 
conditions of the Empire at a precise moment of history. 
It is generally held that the conditions represented are 
in the main those of the end of the reign of Theodosius 
I (c, A.D. 395), but that certain entries must be assigned 
to dates as late as 425 or even 433. A very interesting 
problem now arises, especially in reference to the Danube 
countries and Britain. In both cases the Notitia preserves 
details of an organization in detail, which on general 
grounds of history and archaeology is thought to have 
been obsolete before those final dates. In Britain, for 
example, units are still found strung across the line of 
the wall. J. B. Bury has claimed the Notitia as evidence 
that Britain, in the official view, had not been abandoned 
in 425, and that any withdrawals yet made were treated as 
provisional only. Others consider that the Notitia had 
only been very imperfectly revised after 395 and that its 
evidence, therefore, must not be overstressed. 

Edited by O. Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum (1876). E. Polaiichek, 
PW, a.v.; J. B. Bury, JRS 1920; F. S. Salisbury, JRiS 1929 and 
*933; F. Lot, Rev. Ei. Anc. 1936. H. M. 

NOVAESIUM (Neuss), at a point where important 
roads from Gallia Belgica reached the Rhine, appears to 
have been selected during the Augustan wars for a 
military post, and by a.d. 40 the twentieth legion from 
Cologne was stationed there. Its fortress was destroyed in 
70 and rebuilt, but the legion was withdrawn before 107. 
Gallienus installed an ala at Novaesium which, however, 
remained there only until 270; but the civil settlement 
persisted and was provided with walls which were 
repaired by Julian. The legionary fortress was fully 
excavated by C. Koenen {Bonner Jahrbucher cxi-cxii, 
1904). O. B. 

NOVATIAN(US), Roman presb^er, anti-pope (a.d. 
251), and founder of the Novatiani (or Kadapoi), a 
dissident sect which, persisting for about three centuries, 
held intransigent views concerning ecclesiastical purity. 
He apparently suffered martyrdom under Valerian. The 
first Roman Christian to w’rite exclusively in Latin, he 
composed several works, few of which survive, viz. De 
Trinitate(ed. W. Y. Fausset, 1909), two letters to Cyprian 
(Ep, 30 and 36 in the Cyprian collection), De Cibis 
ludaicis (ed. G. Landgraf and C. Weyman, Archiv f. 
lat. Lex. II, 1900, p. 226), and perhaps [Cyprian] De 
Spectaculis and De Bono Pudicitiae. N. possessed 
eloquence, philosophic knowledge, and an exceptional 
sense of style. A. H.-W. 

NOVEL, GREEK, a romantic composition in rhetorical 
prose. Five complete examples, two summaries, and 
some fragments are extant. (Df the authors of the com- 
plete novels (Achilles Tatius, Chariton, Heliodorus, 
Longus, Xenophon of Ephesus) none is likely to have 
written before the second century A.D. ;but the theory that 
the literary form was a creation of this period has been 
disproved by the fragments, preserved on papyrus, some 
of which must and others may represent work of an earlier 
age. Most important are the fragments of the Ninus 
Romance, which perhaps belongs to the first century 
B.c. These and others which include the names of 
historical or legendary characters suggest, in view of the 
tendency of the later novelists to set their fiction against 
an historical background, that the romantic novel was 
developed from the semi -his tori col, semi-mythical ao 
counts of legendary heroes and famous men which were 
popular in the Alexandrian age. Alexander the Great 
probably received such treatment not long after his death, 
though the extant Alexander Romance (Pseudo-Callis- 
THENEs) is mostly of a much later date. Among classical 
authors there is nothing strictly comparable; ^ere is a 
romantic element in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia^ but the 
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scope and treatment are very different. To judge from 
meagre fragments, the same seems to be true of several 
Alexandrian historians, e.g. Hegesippus of Mecybema, 
Andriscus, etc. (see parthiiNIUs). 

The extant novels, even the Daphm and Chloe of 
Longus, of which the pastoral setting is exceptional, 
show similarities of matter and style which, with the 
supporting evidence of the summaries and fragments, 
may be c^led characteristic. Psychological subtlety is 
absent, though a wealth of rhetoric does something to 
conceal the poverty of thought; but there is positive 
merit in the plots, which, however stereotyped their 
general lines, are often ingeniously developed and include 
a variety of incident which, with an appeal to the eye 
rather than to the mind, would be suitable material for 
him scenarios. I'he central figures are a young man and 
his betrothed or bride whose moral rectitude and 
physical courage arc tested by a prolonged series of 
adventures which ultimately lead them to the bliss for 
which they crave. During their wanderings, which cover 
wide areas, they meet friends and enemies who tend to 
have little individuality and arc sometimes reminiscent 
of the stock types which people New Comedy, but 
whose experiences permit tlic inclusion of shorter stories 
witliin the wider framework. Such stories perhaps belong 
to the more ancient and more durable tradition exempli- 
fied by the Milesian Tales as well as by Petronius and 
Apuleius. The erotic clement leads to tedious senti- 
mentality but rarely to pornography, and though Love 
CEpw^) supplies the motive power, the greater part of 
every novel is devoted to adventure. The authors delight 
in elaborate descriptions of battles, storms, and other 
exciting events ; some are also eager to parade a pseudo- 
scientific outlook which is responsible for the grossest 
irrelevancics. 

The absence of contemporary references to Greek 
novels and the character of their material suggest that 
they were not esteemed by the educated classes ; but the 
language is more literary and the style more elaborate 
than would seem suitable for popular fiction. Hackneyed 
quotations from Homer and other classical writers may 
have been as commonplace and as popular as our own 
biblical or Shakespearian quotations, but there are at 
times more obscure literary allusions which argue some 
erudition not only in the authors but also in their readers. 
The Byzantines admired the Greek novelists; Photius, 
who is loud in his praises, summarized Heliodorus and 
Achilles Tatius as well as the works, now lost, of Iam- 
BLICHUS and Antonius Diogenes; and others imitated 
them. Some of the novels, when translated in the six- 
teenth century into modem European languages, earned 
a temporary fame and importance. Though essentially 
artificial, they seemed natural and realistic to a public 
which was at length tiring of the Romance of Chivalry, 
and they were read, esteemed, and even imitated by 
writers of greatly superior talents. 

Bibliography 

(For tnnslationt, and for texts, etc. of individual authors tee 
■eMrate anicles.) 

Texts; Erotici Scriptores fi) cd. G. A. Hirschig (Didot), (2) 
(without Heliodorus) cd. R. Herchcr (Teubner); Eroticoruni 
Graecorum Fragmenta Fapyracea, cd. B. Lavagnini (Teubner); 
Griechisch^ Roman- Papyri und verveandte TexU^ ed. F. Zimmer- 
mann (rg36; commentary and bibliography). 

Adversahia Cjutica: H. Ricbarda, CR 1906; J. JsckioD, CQ 

ITERARY History; E. Rohde, Der ^eehische Roman (1914); 
O. S< hiwiel von Fleschenbere^ EntiviLkelungageschtchte det gr. 
Rom. im Aliertum (1913): A. Calderim, Le awenture di Cherea 
e Calliroe (Prolegomeni) (1913); B- Lavagnini, Le origim del romamo 
greco (1921); R. M. Ratlenbury in J. U. Powell’s JVew Chapters in 
fhe History of Greek Literature, third series (1933), and in Year's 
Work 193 f (bibliography); F. Gann, Stud. lial. 1909: S. Gaselee, 
Appendix to the Loeb Daphnisand Chloe (1916; select bibliogr^hy); 
S. L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction 
(U.S.A. 1913); J. S. Fhillixnore, English Literature and the Clasiia 
<1912). R. M. R. 


NOVEL, LATIN. In spite of two great names, there is no 
continuous tradition of prose fiction among the Romans 
as there was with the Greeks. The Atellane farces, 
closely connected with mimes, seem to have been in 
verse, and we hardly reach fiction, and then only in the 
form of short stories, before L. Cornelius Sisenna 
(119-67 B.c,), otherwise known as an historian, translated 
into Latin the MiKyjaiaKo. of Aristides (2nd c. B.C.). 
These were ‘broad’ (Plutarch, Crassus 32; [Lucian], 
Amores 1) and Sisenna when translating them heightened 
their obscenity (Ovid, Tr. 2. 443). 

In n different line of descent are the adaptations by M. 
'Terentius Varro (i 16-27 B-C.) of the satires of Menippus 
of Gadara (2nd c. B.C.), a Syrian writing in Greek, in 
mixed prose and verse: they are of the nature of ‘charac- 
ter-sketches’, and are under the influence of the Epicurean 
(and Cynical) tendency of their Greek originals. We 
have plentiful but fragmentary remains, wliich hardly 
seem to us very amusing, though some titles arc ingenious 
and funny. This literary form was employed before A.D. 
66 by Petronius (q.v.), whose long and amusing novel 
was in a mixture of prose and verse ; but it consisted of a 
continuous narrative, not of short sketches. Petronius 
introduced at least two AfiAT^otawd — the stories of t}ic 
Widow of Ephesus and of tlie Quaestor’s Son at Pt^-- 
gamum. 

Far more use of them was, however, made by Apuleius 
(q.v.) about the middle of the second century, whos^ 
Metamorphoses began ‘At ego tibi sermone isto Milcsio 
uarias fabulas conscnim’ ; and his romance is, indeed, a 
scries of them strung on the thread of a plot — the change 
of Lucius into an ass and his adventures in animal form — 
wliich is sometimes lost sight of for long periods. We 
know from Capitolinus (11. 7; 12. 12) on Clodius 
Albinus (d. A.D. 197, the rival of Septimius Severus for 
the imperial power) that he too tried his hand at this 
form. 

At the very end of the classical period we have the 
anonymous History of Apollonius^ King of Tyre, perhaps 
written in Greek in the third century and translated into 
Latin, christianized, and adapted in other ways about the 
sixth century ; it belongs rather to the tradition of Greek 
than of Latin fiction, and is chiefly interesting to us as the 
ultimate source of Shakespeare’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 

Fragments of Sisenna and of Vurro’s Memppean Satires in 
BOchelcr’s Petronius cd. min. There are no very satisfactory 
editions of Apollonius of Tyre-, best by Ricac (1871 and 1893); by 
M. Ring (18K8). Studenta should consult Klebs’i careful study, 
Die Erzdhlung von A, v. T. (1899). S. O. 

NOVELLAE, see codex. 

NOVENSIDES, a group of Roman deities of totally 
unknown function. According to the second explanation 
of the indigetes (q.v., and see references there), they are 
to be etymologized as nou-en-sides, the ‘newly settled in’ 
gods, i.e. comparatively recent borrowings from non- 
Roman sources, such as Minerva and Apollo; but this 
view stands or falls with the etymology of indiges (a.v. 
INDIGETES). The nouensides seem to be the more intportant 
class, to judge from their being mentioned before the 
indigetes in the formula of deuotio (Livy 8. 9. 6), where the 
name is written ‘Nouensiles’, a characteristic Italian 
variation of d and /. Wagenvoort (Dynamum^ p. 83) 
would connect the first syllable with ntiere and for the 
suflbe compares ut-en$ilis: hence ‘mobile, active' deities. 
'Fhc ancients generally connected the name with nouem, 
occasionally with nouus, see Amobius, Adv. Gent, 3. 
38-9 (p. 136, I9ff. Reifferscheid). RJ. R. 

NOVIOMAGUS, a Batavian settlement near Nym- 
wegen (perhaps the oppidum Batauorum of Tac. HisL 5. 
19). It was destroyed in A.D. 70, and the Romans estabn 
lished a legionary fortress (garrisoned until e, too) near by. 
I’he civil population settled on lower ground to the west, 
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where an important commercial town developed^ wliich 
traded extensively with Britain and the north and was 
raised to colonial status by Trajan. It sufTcred badly in 
the invasions of the tliird century and was practically 
deserted after 260, Pottery finds persist beyond the 
fourth centur>’, but by then a new fortified settlement 
was growing up farther east which survived the Dark 
Ages. O. U. 

NOVIUS(jf?. c. 95~8o d.c,), Latin composer of fabulae 
Atellanae, which he and his older contemporary Pom- 
ponius (q.v.) made literary'. Forty-three titles show the 
four stock Atcllan characters (fool, boaster, old driveller, 
old sly-boots), country-bumpkins, rustic and other 
occupations, literary allusions and parodies; in popular 
language with broad jokes. 

Fragments: O. Ribbcck. CJiF* 254 (3rvl ed. Tcubnar 1897). 

E. H. W. 

NOVUS HOMO, the term applied to one attaining 
curule office w’ithout being nohilis, i.c. without commai^ 
datio maiorum but per se cof^nitus, had a double usage. 
The strict use, seen in the charge of novitas generis 
against Murena, whose family for tliree generations had 
contained praetors, in references to Cn. Octavius {cos, 
165 B.c.) and Mumnuus {cos. 146) as novi hominesy 
although their fathers had been praetors, and in the 
mention of novi hmnincs praetorii (Q. Cicero, Commettt. 
pet. 13), based nobilitas on the attainment of consular 
rank ; these nobiles formed the inner circle of the Senate. 
'Phe popular and literary use, with a looser conception 
of the senatorial order, based nobiliias on the attainment 
simply of curule office; thus Cicero might claim to be the 
lirst novus homo since C. Coelius CaJdus {cos. 94). 

The distinction, based on political honoSy grew up with 
the patrician-plebeian nobility. Novi homines were 
usually from the equestrian order, rising through the 
patronage of a noble house ; the outstanding figures were 
Cato, Marius, and Cicero. 

M. Geiger, Sobilittit der rom. Republik (1912V, J, Vogt, Hovto 
Novus (1926); W. Schur, Bonner Jahrb. 1930; H, Strasburger, PW 
xvii, i.v. 'nobileB*, col. 785; ‘novug homo', col. 1223; A. Afzelius, 
Ciassica et MediaevaUoy 1938, 40 ff.; 1945, 150 if. A. H. McD. 

NOXA, see patria potestas. 

NUMANTIA, a strategical site on the upper Durius 
(Doaro) in Spain, occupied in the Bronze age, in the 
Hallstatt period, and by the Celts. Built anew by the 
Celtiberians c. 300 B.c., Numantia played an heroic role 
in the Celtiberian resistance to Rome, repelling attacks 
by Cato (195), Q. Fulvius Nobilior(i53), Marcellas (152), 
Q, Pompeius (141), and Popillius Laenas (139-8); the 
capitulation of llostilius (q.v.) Mancinus (137) crowned 
a series of shameful incidents. Finally, after an eight- 
month blockade Numantia’s 4,000 citizens capitulated 
to the overwhelming forces of Scipio Aemilianus in 
133 B.C., a date which marks the end of organized 
resistance to Rome in Spain. Marius, Jugurtha, and 
Polybius witnessed Numantia’s destruction. Thorough 
excavations have uncovered the city, Scipio’a works of 
circumvallation, and thirteen Roman camps at Nu- 
mantia or in the neighbourhood (one each of Marcellas 
and Pompeius, two of Cato and Nobilior, and seven of 
Scipio). Although rebuilt by Augustus, Numantia 
gradually sank to the level of a way-station on the 
Asturica-Caesaraugusta highway. 

A. Schulicn: Numantia (4 voU. and atlas, 1914-31), and a shorter 
sketch, C^esthichte von Nuitianiia (1933)* !■ J* Van N. 

NUMA POMPILIUS, the second king of Rome 
(traditionally 715-673 b c ). is probably sm histori^l 
figure, altliough most of the reforms ascribed to him 
were the result of a very long process of religious and 
cultural development. His name, which has often been 
wrongly connected with Etruria, suggests s Sabine 


origin. Noma is not the personification of the river 
Numicus or any other Latin deity. There is no means 
of deciding whether Numa really organized the priestly 
colleges and reformed the calendar by fixing the dates 
of the festivals and adding two months to a primitive 
ten-month year, or whether he built the Regia (q.v.), 
which was traditionally assigned to the regal period. Later 
legends recount that he received counsel from the nymph 
Egeria and, in defiance of chronology, make him a disciple 
of Pythagoras (q.v.) to account for similarities between 
early Roman religion and Greek cults in southern Italy. 

II. Last, CAHy\\. 374 ff. P. T 

NUMBERS. I. Greei^ Numerical Notation. 

There were two systems : 

(1) The ‘Attic’ or ‘Herodianic’ (from Herodian, a 

^ammarian of the 2nd c. a.d.), represented by Attic 
inscriptions from 454 to 95 u.c. but used outside Attica 
also. Apart from /, the unit, the signs were initial letters, 
r {TTii'T€)y A (SeVtt), H for €KaTOVy X M 

{jLVpioi)y repeated where necessary, and combined with 
I for intermediate numbers, e.g. P = 50, P = 5,000. 

(2) The alphabetical system originating in Ionia and 
using the ordinary Greek letters together with f or 
S = 6, 9 = 90, T or = 900; first found in a Hali- 
carnassus inscription of about 450 B.c. but may have 
started earlier in Miletus or Caria ; not used officially in 
Greece proper before the 3rd c. b.c. 

The two sy^stema went on side by side till about 50 
B.c. See Friedlein, Die Zahlzeichen und das elementare 
Rechnen der Griechen (1869); Larfeld, Handbuch der 
griechischen Epigraphie i (1907) ; Keil in Hermes 29 (1894). 
M. N. Tod, ‘Three Greek Numerical Systems* in JHS 
I9i3» 27-34, cites from inscriptions some variations in 
the signs used on the ‘Herodianic* system. 

Archimedes, in his lost *Apxo-i and in the Sand^reckoner 
{Psanimites)y sketched a system for expressing very 
large numbers going by powers of a myriad myriads 
(100,000,000 or 10*). The first order consists of numbers 
from 1 to 10®, the second order those from 10" to lo**, 
and so on, up to the 10® order concluding the first period. 
Other periods follow ad lib. This system amounts to 
taking 100,000,000 in place of 10 as the base of a scale of 
notation. Apollonius of Perga formulated a ‘position- 
value’ system going by powers of 10,000, i.e, with 10,000 
substituted for 10 as the base (see Pappus I, 8 f.). 

Fractions, At first tlie Greeks, following the Egyptians, 
preferred to express fractions as submultiples and the 
sums of such, using for the submultiple the sign for the 
number with an accent {y' = i)i with special signs L' 
for } and w' for f . Proper fractions could be expressed 
by the word (or the sign) for the numerator and the 
accented letters for the denominator, e.g. 8uo pe' =» 
(Aristarchus of Samos), 0 la' = ^ (Archimedes), or 
(better) expressions like == Si v Ky^ = SJ{Diophan- 
tus). Most convenient of all was the practice, regular in 
Diophantus , and occasional in Heron, of placing the denom- 
inator aftoutf the numerator, e.g. JJJy = -ViV (Diophantus), 

II. Theory of Numbers. This began with tlie 
Pythagoreans. Plato is held by some to have extended 
the notion of number to include incommensurables and 
irrationals ; there is, however, no sign of such an idea in 
Euclid’s bk, 10, though that book owed much to Theae- 
tetus ; the irrationals in the book are all straight lines or 
areas. Euclid’s bks. 7-9 contain the elementary theory 
of numbers; bk. 8. 11-21 include the ‘Platonic* theorem 
that there is one mean between squares and two (in con- 
tinued proportion) between cubes. Besides Nicomachus 
and lamblichus, Theon of Smyrna has some propositions 
in the theory of numbers; but it is Diophantus who 
gives the most, some purporting to be contained in his 
‘Porisms’ (lost), e.g. Arithm. 5. 16, 'the difference of two 
cubes is also the sum of two cubes*. T. H. 
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NUMBERS, SACRED. Most nations have sacred or 
magical numbers. Some of these are explicable (e.g. 
seven is the traditional number of the planets), and of 
others it may be conjectured that they are the last term 
of some very old and primitive system of counting, or 
an important term in such a system (c.g., five perhaps 
because it is the number of the fingers of one hand); 
others are entirely obscure. For Greece the following 
may be noted, apart from Pythagorean mysticism and 
the divinatory calculations given below. Three is very 
common in all ritual, especially magical; the dead are 
invoked thrice (Ar. Ran. 1175-6); gods are frequently 
invoked in threes, as Zeus, Athena, and Apollo often in 
Homer, or grouped in threes, as the Charitcs (generally); 
channs are commonly repeated thrice, Theocr. 2, 43; 
otlier magical actions, Theocr. 6. 39. Hence nine is of 
importance (nine Muses usually, sometimes nine Cory- 
bantes and nine Curetes), being 3x3. Four is Hermes* 
number, being his birthday {Hymn. Horn. Merc. 19), 
perhaps explaining why it is a holy day (Hesiod, Op. 
770). Seven is Apollo’s number (see Rose, Handh. Gk. 
Myth. p. 135, cf. Hesiod, ibid. 77 0 - This is without 
doubt oriental; twelve, though traditionally the number 
of the signs of the Zodiac, need not be Eastern (twelve 
gods, see Weinreich in Roscher’s Lexikon, art. ‘Zw6lf- 
gfitter’; twelve labours of Heracles, q.v.). Finally there 
is a tendency to round larger numbers off to fifty (see 
W. H. Roscher, 'Die Zahl 50 in Mythus*, etc., Abh. 
sacks. Ges, IViss., 1917). The numerical values of letters 
of the alphabet are the basis of an elaborate system of 
divination, see Bouch6-Leclerq, Hist, de la divin. i. 261 ff. ; 
for an attempt to find a like system in early times see 
Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher and Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt. Numbers which exceed a familiar 'round* 
number by one, e.g. 13 (12-I-1), are occasionally of 
importance, see O. Weinreich, Triskaidekadische Studien 
igi6{RGVVTvi. 1). 

In Italy triads of gods are common, not only under 
Etruscan influence (as the Capitoline triad), but outside 
it (Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus are native Roman). Four 
is of significance (a prayer said four times, Ovid, Fasti 4. 
778) ; five appears to have had some sacral connotation, 
see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandl. 166, cf. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. i and Rose ad loc. Other numbers seem 
to be Greek. 

The references in the text may be supplemented by Keith in 
Hastings, ERE ix. 407 tf., and bibliography, p. 413. 11 . J, U. 

NUMENIUS of Apamca {c. a.d. 150-200), Platonist or 
I^hagorean, is the immediate precursor of Neoplatonism. 
He combined his philosophy with a great interest in 
Eastern religions, and especially in Judaism ; he described 
Plato as Mcjvaijs aTTiKL^cou. He treated the philosophies 
of Pythagoras and Plato as at bottom identical ; his own 
originality lies chiefly in his maintaining that there are 
three Gods — the Father, the Creator, and the Created 
World. 

Ed. and tr. K. S. Guthrie (U.S.A. 1929). W. D. R. 

NUIVIERI was the title given to units of cavalry and 
infantry recruited from provinces recently conquered or 
little romanized. Owing to their character they were 
normally employed in areas distant from those in which 
they had been raised (e.g. numeri Brittonum in Germany). 
They arc found in existence between the time of Trajan 
and Constantine; they were probably organized in 
cohorts and commanded by praefecti. 

In the Constantinian army numerus was the generic 
title of a unit of the Field Army (c.g. vexillatio or legio). 

A. von DomaszewBki, Die Rangordnung des r&mischen Heeret 
(1908). H. M. D. P. 

NUMERIANUS, Marcus Aurelius, younger son of 
Cams, was appointed Caesar in a.d. 282 and shared in 
the campaign against Persia. After the death of Canu, 


July 283, Numerian had no thought but to bring his 
army back from Ctesiphon. Marching slowly, the army 
did not reach Nicomedia till the autumn of 284. There 
the alarming discovery was made that the young prince, 
who had travelled in a closed litter to spare his sore eyes, 
was a putrefying corpse. The army chose Diodes (later 
Diocletian), commander of the guard, to avenge the 
murder, and he struck down the guilty Aper, praetorian 
prefect and father-in-law of Numerian. Famed as orator 
and poet, Numerian showed no capacity for command. 

H. M. 

NUMEDIA) originally the country of the Numidae or 
African Nomads, lying west and south of Carthaginian 
territory. Later the title was given to a Roman province, 
covering a triangle broadening out from its apex on the 
Mediterranean coast north of Cirta across the High 
Plateaux (Atlas Mountains) down to the Saharan limes. 
This Numidia was bounded by Mauretania Caesariensis 
on the west and the province of Africa on the east. 
Though not as fertile as the latter, Numidia produced 
com, wine, and olives on the plains, and bred horses, 
cattle, and sheep on the uplands. 

The original Berber inhabitants w'crc nomad herdsmen, 
who sometimes practised a primitive agriculture. Those 
on the coast came under the influence of Utica, Carthage, 
and the other Phoenician colonies, and there is some 
evidence of Jewish settlement. By the time of the Second 
Punic War their small clans had coalesced into the tribal 
confederacies of the Masaesyli under Syphax and the 
Massyli under Masinissa (q.v.). Their cavalry were 
formidable, but their national custom of Sof or civil 
disunion made them difficult allies politically. Under 
Masinissa nomadism was abandoned for agriculture, 
and town life developed. Masinissa was followed by 
Micipsa (148-118 b.c.), Adherbal (118-112), Jugurtha 
(q.v., 1 18-106), Hiempsal (106-60), and Juba I (60-46). 
As Numidia supported Pompey (47-46), the native dynasty 
was overthrown. It was established as the province of 
Africa Nova (46), then (30-25) made a client kingdom 
under Juba II (q.v.), and later united with the old 
province of Africa until separated by Septimius Severus. 

When the frontiers of Africa Proconsularis were placed 
on the river Ampsaga {Rummel), the Third Augustan 
legion moved into Numidia under its legate, and w’as 
stationed successively at 7 ^heveste and Lnmbaesis (qq.v.). 
Military colonies were founded at I'harnugadi, Madauros 
(qq.v.), and elsewhere; cereals and olives were cultivated 
largely; the slave-trade with the Sahara increased. Traffic 
moved along the great roads which radiated from 
'J'hevcste to be shipped from Carthage, Hadrumeturn, 
Taparura, and the Syrtic ports. The richest parts of 
Numidia w'cre in the Tell {see atlas mountains) and 
round Cirta (q.v.). 

On its southern frontier Numidia was protected by the 
forts of the limes, which ran from the Tunisian shotts or 
salt lakes westward and north-west to Aumale. Between 
the military roads were districts ruled by native chieftains, 
who occasionally rebelled. ^Phe frontier held till the end 
of the fourth century a.d., when Saharan raiders took 
advantage of the quarrels of Donatists, Catholics, and 
Circumcellions to bum Vescera {Biskra), Calccus 
llerculis {El Kantara), and Thamugadi. 

For bibliography tee atrica, roman, W. N. W. 

NUMD^OR, see romulus. 

NUMMULARII, quoted in inscriptions as subordinate 
officers at the mint, but probably not technical workmen, 
who are properly called officinatores. The nummularius 
of Martial (12. 57. 7) disturbs sleep by thumping the 
heavy sestertii of Nero on his dirty table, in the intervals 
of business (‘otiosus’). He is a money-changer. So was 
the nummularius, whose hands Galba cut off, 'non ex 
fide uersanti pecunias* (Suetonius^ Galba 9); he had 
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cheated over the exchange. This passage shows that the 
nummularii were under official control; they may even 
have been directly employed by the mint to put on the 
market the new coin as it was struck. 

The passage in Petronius, Satyricm 56, where Trimal- 
chio asks 'quod autem putamus secundum litteras 
difficillimum esse artiheium? ego puto medicum et 
nummularium*, does not necessarily imply the meaning 
of ‘moneyer*. 

R. Herzog, PW, ii.v. H. M. 

NUPTIAE, see MARRIAGE. 

NUX EUEGIA, 'The Nut-tree’s Complaint’, see ovid. 

NYMPHIDIUS SABINUS, Gaius, son of a court 
freedwoman, claimed to be the son of Caligula. Wc 
know nothing of his early career, though he may have 
served in Pannonia (Dessau, ILS 1322). In 65 he was 
given the consularia ornamenta by Nero and made praefe^ 
cius praetorio with Tigellinus. In 68 he swore allegiance to 
Galba, but had designs upon the principate himself. 
He forced his colleague Tigellinus to resign, and intended 
to demand from Galba the praefecture for life without 
colleague. But he met with unexpected opposition from 
the Praetorians, and was slain by them. 

P 7 R‘, N 200. R. L. J. 

NYMPHIS of Heraclea in Bithynia, statesman and 
historian. Enough remains of his history of Heraclea (in 
Memnon's epitome) to show how good it was ; this and 
his character as a politician suggest that his lost history 
of Alexander and his successors (after 247 D.c.) may be a 
real loss. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources. VV. W, T. 

NYMPHODORUS (yZ. c. 335 b.c.), Syracusan Greek, 
wrote (i) Maiaj TicpiVAou?, (n) Hepi roiv cV ZtKeXla 
0 avpa^Of.iafu}Vy and possibly (iii) On strange things in 
Sardinia (Ath. 6. 265 c; 13. 58S f., 609 c; Ael. NA 16. 
34 )- 

FUG ii. 378; rW xvii. 1625 -7. 

NYMPHS, female spirits of nature representing the 
divine powers of mountains, waters, woods, and trees, 
and also of places, regions, cities, and States. As the 
w’ord vvp<f)r], young unmarried woman, implies, nymphs 
were thought of as young and fair. 7 'hey like dancing 
and music and can inspire mortals with poetry and 
prophetic power. In contrast to gods nymphs are mortal 
(Ov id, Met, 8. 771), although Hesiod endows them with 
extreme longevity. 'Phey are daughters of Zeus. 

Since nymphs are called after that part of nature in 
which they dwell, or after their functions, or after the 
specific geographic locality where they reside, there is an 
infinite variety of nymphs know'n. Alseides, Napaeae, 
and Dr>'adcs are nymphs of forests and groves (the last 
were originally nymphs of the oak but came to stand for 
nymphs of the woods in general). Hamadryadcs, the 
tree nymphs proper, were believed to die when their tree 
decays (Serv. on Verg. EcL 10. 62), for the nymph is the 
life spirit of the tree. Orcstiads are the nymphs of the 
mountains, Leimoniads those of the meadows. All kinds 
of w^aters arc inhabited by nymphs, such as the Naiads, 
the Potameids, the Crencids, and the Hydriads. The 
difference between these broader classifications of 
nymphs and the nymphs representing a locality was 
recognized by the ancients (Afyt/i. Vat. 2. 50)* Examples 
of local nymphs are the Acheloids, named after the river 
Achelous, or the Nysiads, named after the mountain 


Nysa where Dionysus was bom. Many local goddesses 
are brought under this category of nymphs and married 
to founders of the cities. 

Most of the nymphs are benevolent to mankind. They 
bring flowers to gardens and meadows, watch with 
Apollo and Hermes over the flocks, and frequently, as 
patronesses of healthful springs, aid the sick. Such 
nymphs are often associated with Asclepius. As god- 
desses of woods and mountains they give success to 
hunters. Yet nymphs also partake of the wilder aspects 
of nature. They are akin to Satyrs (q.v.) and Sileni, and 
associate with Pan. They range with Artemis over the 
mountains and take part in the Dionysiac thiasus. 
Folk-lore talcs, similar to those attaching to fairies and 
mermaids, are told about some of the nymphs. Those 
of the woods scare travellers. A man who sees nymphs 
becomes ‘possessed by nymphs’. They take mortals 
whom they love with them as they did Hylas and 
Bormus (Theocr. 13. 44 and schol., Athen. 14. 619 f). 
The drowning of a girl in the Nile was associ.itcd with 
them (SEG viii. 473). They punish unresponsive lovers 
as did the nymphs who blinded Daphnis (Diod. 4. 84), 

The cult of nymphs was widely spread through Greece 
from Homeric times on (Od. 13. 356; 17. 205), and 
extended over the Roman provinces under the Empire. 
Nymphs were often worshipped in caves ; an interesting 
example is the cave in Van which was transformed into 
a sanctuary of the nymphs by their faithful devotee 
Archedemus {AJArch. 1903, 263). In art nymphs are 
represented on a vase of Sophilus and on the Francois 
vase as undistinctive draped females. A special type of 
votive relief for the nymphs was developed in Attica 
in the late fifth and the fourth centuries B.C. The 
dancing nymphs are led by Hermes, while Pan and 
Achelous look on (R. Feubel, Die attischen Nymphen^ 
reliefs (1935)); sometimes a cave and an altar indicate 
the rustic sanctuary. Shepherds often dedicated these 
humble votives. 

L, Bloch in Roscher, Lrx., s.v. ‘Nymphen’; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Rel., 288. G. M. A. H. 

NYX. Naturally enough, Night is frequently personified 
by the Greek poets as by those of other peoples. But the 
significance of Nyx in Greek mythology goes far beyond 
this. She was a great cosmogonical figure, feared and 
respected even by Zeus (Horn. II. 14. 259). In Hesiod 
she is bom of Chaos and mother of Aether, Hemera, and 
lesser powers. Frequent touches in the description 
recall her nocturnal aspect, but this is scarcely seen in 
the Orphic theogonies, where her influence over creation 
is immense (cf. orphic literature, orphism). In the 
Rhapsodies she is bom of Phanes and succeeds to his 
power. When in turn she hands the sceptre to her son 
Uranus she continues to advise the younger generations, 
Uranus, Kronos, and especially Zeus, in the task of 
world-making. Her influence is due to her oracular 
powers, exercised from a cave. There are signs that in an 
earlier Orphic version Phanes was absent and Nyx the 
primal power. The theogony of the Birds (Ar. Av. 
693 ff.) makes her prior to Eros (= Phanes), and this 
supposition suits the awful dignity of Nyx wliich Homer 
and 'Orpheus’ alike emphasize, and the vague reference 
of Aristotle {Metaph. 1071^27) to theologoi who derive 
everything from Night. Nyx was primarily a mytho- 
grapher’s goddess, with little cult, but one may mention 
her connexion with oracles (not confined to Orphic 
literature, see Plut. Desera 22 ; schol. Pind. Pyth. Argum.) 
and a dedication to her in the temple of Demcter in 
Graeco-Roman Pergamum (SIG 1148 n. 2). 

W. K. C. G. 
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OASIS 9 the name by \\hich the Greeks called any 
watered and habitable land in deserts, particularly in 
north Africa. 'I'hough really depressions, they were 
regarded as elevations. They were of some importance 
as trading-stations and sources of alum, and several of 
them were garrisoned by tlie Ptolemies, and later by the 
Romans. The oases of the Sahara were described by 
Herodotus (4. 181-5) a chain extending from east to 
west, about ten days' journey apart. The most renowned 
of them, near Egypt, were (i) the ‘Ammonium’ {El 
Sitoah)^ 6 mis. X3, 20 days from Thebes and 12 from 
Memphis, famed for springs, salt, old Egyptian temples, 
and the oracle of Ammon (q.v.); (ii) ‘Oasis Magna’ {El 
IGiargah), 80 mis. X 8-10, 7 days from Thebes, with a 
Greek and Roman population, (iii) ‘Oasis Minor' {El 
Dakket), south-east of the Ammonium, a source of 
wheat under the Roman Empire, (iv) ‘Oasis Trinytheos' 
{El Bakhariah)f north of Oasis Magna, with artesian 
wells and alum deposits. 

For the oasis of Palmyra see palmvra. E. H. W. 

OBELUS, see SCHOLAIISIIIP, creek, in antiquity. 

OBNUNTIATIO, see contio. 

OBSEQUENS, see JULIUS ( 8 ). 

OCEANUS (m>’thological), son of Uranus (Sky) and Ge 
(Earth), husband of Tethys, and father of the Occanids 
and River gods (Hes. Th, 133. 364). In Homer O. is 
the river encircling the whole world and accordingly is 
represented as a river by Hephaestus on the rim of the 
shields of Achilles {II. 18. 607) and Heracles ([Hes.] Sc. 
314). From O. through subterranean connexions issue 
all other rivers. Styx, the river of Hades, is part of O. 
(Hes, Th. 786). O, begins at the columns of Heracles, 
borders on the Elysian fields and Hades, and has its 
sources in the west where the sun sets. Monsters such as 
Gorgons, Hecatonchires, Hesperides, Gery'oneus, and 
Eurytion, and outlandish tribes such as Cimmerians, 
Aethiopians, and pygmies, live by the waters of Oceanus 
{Od. I. 22; II. II. 3. 3). Those regions of O. are 
the land where reality ends and everytliing is fabulous. 

In Greek theories of the world O. is conceived as the 
great cosmic power, Oewv yevems {II. 14. 201, 246, 302; 
W. Jager, Paideia i (1934), 207), the water, through 
which all life grows, and in Greek mythology as a benign 
old god. Sometimes the elemental, sometimes the 
personal, aspect is more emphasized. The belief that 
sun and stars rise and set in the ocean is expressed 
mythologically in the statement that stars bathe in O. 
(//. 18. 489), and the Sun traverses O. in a golden bowl 
by night to get back to the East (Mimnermus in Ath. 
II. 470 a-b). The rise of rational geographical investiga- 
tion in Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and others narrowed 
the significance of O. down to tlic geographical term of 
‘Ocean’. 

Oceanus never became quite personal enough to 
accumulate many myths. Pherecydes supplied a humor- 
ous sequel to the myth of Sun in the golden bowl : when 
Heracles set out across the Ocean in the same golden 
bowl in which the sun used to cross, O. began to rock. 
Heracles threatened him with his arrows and O. was 
frightened (Ath. 11. 470 c). 

In art O. appears early (Francois vase), is represented 
on the famous Gigantomachy of Pergamum, and becomes 
really common in Roman times, especially on sarcophagi, 
with Earth as a counterpart. 

P. Weizsilcker, t.v. in Roscher, Lex. iii. G. M. A. II. 


OCEANUS (geographical). Expeditions outside the 
Straits of Gibraltar by Phoenicians and (after c. 630 
n.c.) by Greeks, and exploration of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf under Darius I, showed that the Oceanus 
of mythology (see preceding article) was a salt-water 
‘ocean* indented with seas (so Herodotus), But erroneous 
notions persisted. Poets tried to relegate the river 
Oceanus beyond the newly found Outer Sea. Hecataeus 
believed that Oceanus flowed from east to w^est (Hdt. 
4. 8), and the Caspian Sea (q.v.) was commonly regarded 
as one of its inlets. After the voyage of Pytheas (q.v.) in 
the Atlantic the action of the Ocean tides came to be 
understood, though the early Roman navigators in 
Atlantic waters w'cre puzzled by them. As the sphericity 
of the earth became known (since c. 350 13 . c.), geographers 
imagined that eastern Asia might be reached by sailing 
westward from Europe, and c. 120 D.c. Eudoxus (q.v. 3) 
of Cyzicus attempted the circumnavigation of Africa. 
But the belief that the Ocean extended all round the 
inhabited earth was never proved. Some geographers 
conjectured that the southern Ocean contained another 
continent, or that it was a vast land-locked sea (so 
Ptolemy) ; the northern Ocean was supposed to be frozen 
or too shallow or glutinous for navigation. 

See also geography, hanno (i), himilco (i), hippalus, 

INDIA, LIBYA. E. H. W. 

OCELLUS (or Occelus) of Luconia occurs in lam- 
hlichus’ list of Pythagoreans (testimonia in H. Diels, 
Varsokr. i. 440-1), but the work Uepl rfjs tov ttoi'tos* 
bearing his name and known as early as the 
first century D.C. is undoubtedly spurious. It show's 
considerable traces of Aristotelian influence, and may 
probably be dated about 150 b.c. 

Ed. R. Harder (Berlin. iga6). PW rvii. 2361. W. D. R. 

OCTAVIA (i) major, half-sister of Augustus, was the 
daughter of C. Octavius and his first wife Ancharia. 
She married Sextus Appuleius {ILS 8783. Plutarch, 
Antony 31, confuses her w'ith Octavia minor). Her son 
Sextus was consul in 29 D.c. 

OCTAVIA (2) minor (d. 1 1 B.c.), sister of Augustus and 
wife of Antony, whom she married after the death of 
her first husband, C. Marcellus, in 40. She spent the 
winters of 39-38 and 38-37 with Antony in Athens, and 
in 37 wan instrumental in bringing about the Treaty of 
Tarentum. In 35 she set out for the East with supplies and 
2,000 picked men for Antony’s army, but W'as forbidden 
to proceed beyond Athens. She rejected her brother’s 
advice to leave Antony’s house, and when he divorced 
her (in 32) contrived to care for her stepchildren. 
Octavia's nobility, humanity, and loyalty won her uni- 
versal esteem and sympathy. She bore a eon and twro 
daughters to Marcellus and two daughters to Antony. 

Plutarch, Anianv; Suetonius, Caetar and Auffustus: Appiin, 
BCiv. bks. 3-5; Diu Cassius, bks. 47 tf. Druiuanii-Groebc, Gesch. 
Roms iv. 250-8. G. W. R. 

OCTAVIA (3) (b. A.D. 40?), daughter of Claudius and 
Messalljna, was betrothed to Domitius Alicnobarbus 
(Nero) in 49 and married to him in 53. Nero, who 
disliked and neglected her, divorced her in 62 in order 
to marry Poppaea, and sent her to live in Campania 
under military 8ur\'ciilance. When a rumour that she 
had been reinstated evoked demonstrations of popular 
approval she was banished to Pandateria (on a fictitious 
charge of adultery and treason) and then murdered. 

[Seneca], Octavia; Tacitus, Annab 11-14; Suetonius, Nere; 
Dio Cassius, hka. 60-a. B. W. Hendertoti, Life and Pnneipate ^ 
the Emperor Nero (1903). G, W. SL 
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OCr .4 Wi 4 , the one extant praetexta, dramatizes in 983 
lines the fate of Nero’s neglected empress. Seneca is 
brought in as a character to protest against the emperor’s 
barbarity, and Agrippina’s ghost comes to foretell Nero’s 
doom in words so true to fact as to show that they were 
written after the event of a.d. 68 . Commonly printed 
with Seneca’s tragedies, it is not by him, but by someone 
who wrote in his manner soon after Nero died. There 
is too much melancholy repetition and too little epigram 
for Seneca, and there are metrical differences. 

Sec J. Wip^ht Duff, hit. Hist, Rome (Silver Age); Schanz-Hosius; 

J. Schmidt, PW\ V. Ciaffi assignu Octavio to L. Annaeus Comutua, 
Riv, FU, N.S. XV (1937). Text: edna. of Seneca's tragedies, c.g. 

F, Leo. With notea, C. L. Thompson (U.S.A. 1921): C. Hosius 
( 19 «). J.W. D. 

OCTAVIANUS, see Augustus. 

OCTAVIUS (i), Gnaeus, curule aedile, a member of 
the embassy assuring Greek allied rights in 170/169 
B.C., was praetor in 168, commanding the Roman fleet 
against Perseus, whom he captured at Samothrace. He 
celebrated a naval triumph, and from spoil built tlie 
PoTticus Octavia, Consul in 165, he led the embassy to 
the East in 162 which attempted to settle Syria in Roman 
interests after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, destroy- 
ing ships and elephants, and was murdered in a patriotic 
riot at J^aodicca. 

I’olyb. bk. 31; Appian, Syr. 46 ff.; Justin. 34. 3, b. B. Niese, 
Ge’ich, dcr ffriech. umi fuahed. Staaten iii (1903), 243; P. V. N'l. 
Ucnccke, CAll viii. 285; E. H, lievan, ibid. 518. A. H. McJ>. 

OCTAVIUS (2), Marcus, perhaps a son of (i), was 
tri1>unc in 133 b.c. and a friend of Tiberius Gracchus, 
but he was persuaded to veto his Agrarian Bill — and 
accordingly deposed from his tribunate. Gains Gracchus 
prepared a Bill to prevent persons thus deposed from 
standing for further oftice, but was persuaded by his 
mother Cornelia not to press it. M. II. 

OCTAVIUS (3), Gnaeus, an Optimate, was consul 
with Cinna in 87 B.c., when Sulla left for the East, He 
resisted Cinna’s proposed revival of Sulpicius’ plan to 
distribute the new citizens throughout the thirty-five 
tribes, and drove Cinna from Rome. But he failed to 
hold Rome against the renewed attack and siege by 
C'inna and Marius and fell with the city (the so-callcd 
Bcllum Octavianum), M. H. 

OCTAVIUS (4), GAIU.S, belonged to a wealthy eques- 
trian family of Vclitrae, rose to the praetorship (61 B.r.), 
and governed Macedonia with conspicuous ability. He 
died shortly after hi.s return (59 or 58). Octavius was 
twice married and left tw’o daughters and a son (later 
Augustus). 

ILS 47; SuctoniuB, Augustus 2-^4. G. W. R. 

OCTAVIUS, see also Augustus, titinius (2), 
OCYPETE, see harpyiae. 

ODAENATHUS, Septimius, a Palmyrene noble of 
consular rank, on the capture of Valerian assumed the 
title of king and at the head of local troops inflicted a 
severe defeat on Sapor (a.d. 260), Gallienus rewarded 
him with the post of dux and, it would seem, corrector 
iotius orientisy and Odacnathus on his behalf crushed the 
usurper Quietus at P'mesa. From 262 to 267 he led the 
Roman army of the East and his own Palmyrene troops 
against Persia, reconquering Mesopotamia, but failing 
to capture Ctesiphon ; he was rewarded with the title of 
imperaiar. In 267 he and his eldest son were murdered. 
Odaenathus’ main interest was to protect the Eastern 
trade of his own city against the Persians, and he was 
content to acknowledge the suzerainty of Gallienus, since 
his nominal submission gave Itim command over the 
Roman army of the East. 

J. C. Fivrier. liistoire de Palmyre (193*), 70 “»oa- A. H. M. J. 
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ODEUM (<^8ei6v), a small theatre or roofed haU for 
musical competitions and other assemblages. The 
earlier Athenian Odeum, which according to Plutarch 
{Pericles) was built by Pericles, was a building of a 
different kind. Plutarch’s description, ‘many-seated and 
many-columned*, suggests a resemblance to the Tele- 
stcrion at Eleusis — a square building— and his descrip- 
tion of the roof as conical or pyramidal (said to have 
been copied from the tent of Xerxes) also seems to imply 
approximate equality of length and breadth. Recent 
excavations, however, appear to indicate a plan of c. 
208 by 62 feet, and the relationship of the tent-shaped 
roof to this remains doubtful. Vitruvius (5. 9) states that 
Pericles ornamented the building with stone columns 
and with the masts and spars of ships captured from the 
Persians, and that it was destroyed by fire during the 
Alithridatic war and rebuilt by king Ariobarzanes. 

H. W. R. 

ODYSSEUS (’OSvaoeoff, Lat. Vlixes, a dialectical form, 
not Ulysses), son and successor of Laertes king of 
Ithaca, husband of Penelope and father of Telemachus 
(qq.v.). Like Acliilles (q.v.) he comes from a fringe of 
the Achaean world and is a favourite of Homer. Through- 
out the Iliad he is both brave and sagacious; he gives 
prudent counsel (e.g. 19. 154 ff.); he is enterprising and 
so chosen by Diomedes as his companion in the night 
expedition (10. 242 ff.); he displays great valour in 
battle, especially ii. 312 ff., where he and Diomedes 
stop the rout of the Greeks and Odysseus continues to 
fight after Diomedes is wounded till he himself gets a 
flesh wound and Menelaus and the greater Aias (qq.v.) 
rescue him. He is one of the three envoys sent to carry 
.Agamemnon’s offer to Achilles in bk. 9. In the funeral 
games of Patroclus he wins the foot race, Aias the 
Locrian coming in second (23. 778-9); he draws a 
wrestling match with the greater Aias (708 ff.). 

2. He is the central figure of the Odyssey^ which, by 
direct narrative of the poet and his own tale of his 
adventures in bks. 9-12, covers his career from the fall 
of Troy till ten years later. Leaving the Troad, he 
attacked the Cicones, but was beaten off with loss 
(9. 39 ff.) ; he was then caught by a storm, visited the 
country of tlie Lotophagi (q.v.), and wandered thence 
to the land of the Cyclopes (q.v.). Escaping from 
Polyphemus, he next visits Aeolia, the home of Aeolus 
(q.v, i), who gives him a sack containing all the winds 
save the one which will bring him home. But while 
Odysseus sleeps his crew untie the sack, a storm arises 
and blows them from the coast of Ithaca back to Aeolia, 
where Aeolus refuses to have anything more to do with 
them (10. 19 ff.); after six days’ sailing they reach the 
Laestrygonians (q.v.), and Odysseus barely escapes with 
his own ship and crew. He reaches Aeaea, the home of 
Circe (q.v.), and is told by her that he must, in order to 
reach home, go to Hades and consult the ghost of 
Tiresias (q.v.). Tliis he succeeds in doing, sees many of 
the ghosts, and is told by Tiresias that after reaching 
home he is to sacrifice to Poseidon in a place where salt 
is unknown and an oar mistaken for a winnowing-fan, 
thus appeasing the god’s anger for the blinding of his 
son Polyphemus. He will then find an easy death ’from 
the sea’ (11. 134) in old age. Returning to Aeaea, he is 
given directions for his further voyage; by means of 
these he passes the Sirens (q.v.), runs between ScyDa and 
Charybdis (qq.v.) with the loss of six men to the former, 
and comes to tlie island where the cattle of the Sun 
pasture. Here his men insist on landing, but, being 
windbound and short of provisions, they eat of the cattle. 
Helios demands revenge, and when tliey leave the island 
the ship is caught in a gale and destroyed by a thunder- 
bolt ; Odysseus alone escapes, and drifts to the island of 
Calypso (q.v.). Seven years later she lets him go by 
order of Zeus (5. 43 ff.) on a boat of his own making 
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Poseidon wrecks him, he swims ashore at Scheria and 
there is relieved by Nausicaa (q.v.) and sent home, after 
munificent entertainment, by Ajcinous(q.v.). Meanwhile 
Telemachus has returned from his search for news of his 
father; Odysseus, disguised as a beggar by Athena, 
enters his own palace and disposes of the suitors of 
Penelope with the help of his son and the two faithful 
thralls, Eumaeus and Philoetius (21-2). He is reunited 
to Penelope, and an attempt by the kinsmen of the suitors 
to take vengeance is stopped by Athena, who malces 
peace between the two parties after the father of Antinous 
(q.v.) has been killed by old Laertes (24. 523). 

3. The lost Telegoma continued the story. Odysseus 
performs his pilgrimage, meeting some subsidiary adven- 
tures; Telegonus, his son by Circe, sets out to look for 
him, lands in Ithaca and starts to plunder it; in the 
succeeding fight he kills Odysseus. Circe then makes the 
survivors immortal ; she marries Telemachus and Pene- 
lope Telegonus. 

4. Later authors, especially the tragedians, tend to 
blacken Odysseus* character. In Homer he is cunning 
and lies fluently on occasion ; in some of the later legends 
he is a cowardly rascal. As early as the Cypria he tries 
to avoid coming to Troy, but is outwitted by Palamedes 
(q.v.), and he and Diomedes murder him (fr. 21 Allen). 
The same pair steal the Palladium, and Odysseus tries 
to murder Diomedes on the w'ay back, to get all the credit 
himself {Little Iliad^ fr. 9). In the surviving Philoctetes 
of Sophocles and apparently in that of Aeschylus also 
(see Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit. 169) his cunning is contrasted 
with the straightforvi^ardness of Diomedes, or Neopto- 
Icmus, who accompanies him. 

5« Odysseus had occasional worship as a hero in 
historical times, though, curiously enough, not in Ithaca 
(see Farncll, Hero-Cults^ 326). There is no sufficient 
reason to suppose him other than a real local chieftain 
originally, though no doubt his actual doings are hope- 
lessly overlaid with details of Homer's imagination or 
that of later writers. The plot of the Odyssey in particular 
is a folk-tale, as was pointed out by Nilsson {Mycenaean 
origin of Gk. myth.^ U.S.A. 1932, p. 96; the motif is 
Stith Thompson K 1815. i). 

6 . By the most probable theory the scene of his 
wanderings is outside known territory, however much 
vague reports of foreign lands may have helped to provide 
details (see, however, V. Berard, Les Pheniciens et 
VOdyssde, 1902-3). But during and after the period of 
colonization numerous identifications of places in the 
Odyssey with those in or on the way to Italy and Sicily 
became very popular. Of these perhaps the most plaus- 
ible is that of Scheria with Corcyra ; for some account of 
this see A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (1935), 242 ff. The 
site of Ithaca itself has been hotly disputed (ibid, i ff.), 
though the traditional place, the modem Tluaki, is 
probably the one Homer means. 

Besides the literature cited in the text, J. Schmidt in Roscher'a 
Lexikon, s.v., gives much useful material. li. J. R. 

OEA (modem Tripoli) ^ a port on the Syrtic Sea, was 
founded by Tyrian colonists about the seventh century 
B.C. With Sabratha and Leptis (q.v.) it constituted the 
African Tripolis, w^hich acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Carthage and Masinissa’s house in turn. Trade jealousy 
resulted in hostilities with Leptis, which continued even 
when both had been included in Proconsular Africa. 
Oca's relations with Sabratha were friendlier; both 
supplied Rome with grain, and Sabratha maintained a 
guild-house at Ostia. An arcus quadrifons survives to 
testify to Oea’s prosperity under M. Aurelius, 

W. N. W. 

OEBALUS, an early Spartan king, who had a hero- 
ahrinc at Sparta (Paus. 3. 15. 10). He has no legend, 
merely a place in several mutually contradictory genea- 
logies, for which sec W6mcr in Roscher’s Lexikon, a.v. 


Hence Oebalius, Oebalides, etc., in Latin poetry often 
mean Spartan, and the name itself is now and then used 
for some minor character of Spartan or Peloponnesian 
origin (as Verg. Aen. 7. 734). H. J. R. 

OECLES {OlKXrjs) or OECUEUS (OIkX^ous), in 
mythology, father of Amphiaraus (q.v.; Aesch. Sept. 
609 and often). He has neither a consistent place in 
genealogy nor a legend of the smallest importance. 

OEDIPUS {OlhiTTovs, anciently, and probably correctly, 
taken to mean *swell-foot’), in mythology, son of Laius 
king of Thebes and his wife locasta (Epicaste in Homer, 
Od. IT. 271 ff.). The story is told there that he married 
his mother unwittingly, and when it was found out she 
hanged herself, but he continued to be king. He after- 
wards fell in battle and had a great funeral feast ( 7 /. 23. 
679 f.). Hesiod says {Op. 162-3) that some men of the 
heroic age fell before Thebes fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus; he may therefore have been killed in warding 
off a raid. Clearly this is inconsistent with his later story, 
dating in essentials from the cyclic epics Thebais and 
Oedipodia but best known from the tragedians. 

Laius had been warned by Apollo that if he begot a 
son that son would kill him (Ar. Ran. 1184-5). 
was his punishment for sinning against Pelops (q.v.), 
who had been his host while he was in exile from 
Thebes; he had carried off Pelops’ son Chrysippu^ 
(Soph. OT, argument). Nevertheless, he neglected the 
warning (Aesch. Sept. 842; Soph. OT 71 1 ff.); a son 
was bom and Laius exposed him, running a spike 
through his feet (to prevent his ghost walking?). The 
infant W'as found by a shepherd of Polybus king of 
Corinth, who was herding on the summer pastures of 
Mt, Cithaeron ; Polybus, who was childless, adopted him 
and passed him off as his own, naming him Oedipus 
from the state of his feet. But Oedipus, being taxed 
in young manhood with being a supposititious child, 
went to Delphi to ask who his parents were. He was 
told that he should kill his father and marry his mother. 
Detemiining never to revisit Corinth, he wandered to 
Thebes, killing Laius in a chance encounter by the way. 
Arrived at Thebes, he found the city plagued by the 
Sphinx, a monster which destroyed those who could nor 
solve a riddle she asked. He guessed it and she killed her- 
self; or he overcame her in fight (Robert, op. cit. infra, 
ch. 2). His reward was the hand of the widowed queen. 
They had four children, Eteocles and Polynices, Antigone 
(q.v.) and Ismene (the Oedipodia^ fr. i Allen, made a 
second wife, Euryganeia, their niotlicr after locasta’s 
death). But the secret of the relationship came out; 
locasta hanged herself, Oedipus cither blinded himself or 
(Euripides, fr. 541 Nauck) was blinded by Laius’ servants. 
Thus he ceased to be king, going into exile or retirement. 
The former is Sophocles’ version, the latter that of the 
lost epics, followed by Euripides {Phoenissae) and 
Statius {Thebais). His death is variously told, corre- 
sponding to his various cults (see Famell, Hero-Cults^ 
332 ff.). The Attic version of liis disappearance from 
earth at Colonus is told by Sophocles, OC. 

But two explanations of the story seem possible. 
Either Oedipus is a real person, about whom fabulous 
details had gathered, following on the whole the lines of 
well-known folk -tales (so Rose, Modem Methods in Class. 
Myth. (1930), 24 ff.), or he is pure Mdrchen, taken up by 
epic (so Nilsson in Gnomon 8, p. 18). See, however, 
M. Delcourt, CEdipe ou la Hgende du conqudrant, 1944. 

The classical work and best collection of facta ia C. Robert. 
Oidipus (19x5). H. J. R. 

OENEUS {Otvevs), in mythology, king of Calydon, 
husband of Althaea and father or reputed father of 
Deianira and Meleager (qq.v.). The names of husband 
and wife (‘Wine-man* and ‘Healer’) and the story that 
Dionysus was the real father of Deianira (Hyg. Fab. izg^ 
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and Rose ad loc.) suggest that they were originally wine- 
gods. Oeneus is also connected with Ares, who is his 
grandfather in Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. 2, Meleager’s 
father in Hyg. Fab, 171. i. Periboea, daughter of 
Hipponous or Olenus, whom he married after the death 
of Althaea and who was the mother of Tydeus, is vari- 
ously said to have been with child by Ares, Oeneus, or a 
certain Hippostratus (Apollod. i. 74 f.; Diod. Sic. 4. 
35* i“2). In his old age he was robbed of his kingdom 
by his brother Agrius, but restored by Diomedes (q.v.) 
or Tydeus (Hyg. Fab. 175 and Rose ad loc. ; Pherecydea 
in schol. Iliad 14. 120). An obscure story apparently 
from Ps. -Apollod. (see Wagner’s Teubner ed., p. 186) 
says that Agamemnon and Menelaus (qq.v.) were put 
in his charge for a time to escape Thyestes. M. J. R. 

OENOMAUS iOlp 6 ^ao 9 ) (i), see PELOPS. 

OENOMAUS (2) of Gadara (c. A.n. 120), Cynic philo- 
sopher. Works (of which a few frs. remain): Hepl 
KvvLafiov;^ fJoAtreta; Flepl rij^ Kad' ^Opmpov (^tAocro(/iia? ; 
n^pi Kparnros #cai ZjioytVoyy Kal twv aol 7 tu)v\ Fo'i^tcjv 
ffxapa Kara xpTjcrrripLww) \ Kvvos auTo^ojwa; and 
tragedies. The fragments of ro'qrojv <j)U}pa show it to 
have been a lively attack on the belief in oracles, an 
attack resting in part on the belief in freewill. He aimed 
at a Cynicism which did not follow slavishly either 
Antisthenes or Diogenes, and defined Cynicism as ‘a 
sort of despair, a life not human but brutish, a disposi- 
tion of soul tliat reckons nothing noble or virtuous or 
good*. 

PW xvii. 1249. W. D. R. 

OENONE (OlvwvT)), a nymph of Mt. Ida, loved by 
Paris (q.v,). When he deserted her for Helen she was 
bitterly jealous, and on learning that he had been wounded 
by Philocteies (q.v.) with one of Heracles’ arrows, she 
refused to cure him. Relenting too late, she came to Troy 
and found him already dead, whereat she hanged herself 
or leapt upon his funeral pyre. 

Apollodanis 3. 154-5; Parihenius 4; Quintal Smyrnacui 10. 
259 tl., all with small variations. H. J. R. 

OENOPIDES of Chios (yZ. c. 450-425 u.c.), astronomer 
and mathematician, discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and introduced improvements in elementary 
geometry; he may have been the first to require that only 
the ruler and the compasses should be used in the solu- 
tion of simple problems. 

Fir xvii. 2258. W, D. R, 

OENOPION (Olvonlojv), see ORiON. 

OENOTROPOE (Oivorpoirot), in mythology, daughters 
of Anius (q.v.). 

OFELLAy Quintus Lucretius, a Roman eques, deserted 
from Marius to Sulla. He successfully conducted the 
blockade of Praeneste (82 B.C.), held by the younger 
Marius. In 81 in defiance of Sulla’s law he presented 
himself as a candidate for the consulship, although he 
had not yet been quaestor. Sulla had him murdered by 
a centurion. 

F. Munxer, PW xiii. 16S6 and xvii. 2039; R. Gardner, Jot/rn. 
Phil, 1919, p. I. A. M. 

OFONIUS, see tigellinus. 

OQULNIUSy Quintus (cor. 269 b.c.), as tribune of the 
plebs together with his brother Gnaeus, in 300 carried a 
law {Lex Ogtdnia), despite the opposition of patricians 
and Appius Claudius Caccus (q.v.), by which plebeians 
became eligible for the highest priesthoods, and gained 
the majority in the college of the augvirs. Possibly (so 
Beloch. RQm. Gesch, 35 «> f ) ^ Ogulma was passed 

in 296, when the Ogulnii were aedilca. In this year 


they set up near the Ficus Rumindlis a figure of the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus. In 292 Q. Ogulnius 
headed the delegation sent to Epidaurus to bring 
Asclepius to Rome, which in 293 had been visited by a 
pestilence. In 273 he officially visited Alexandria. 

F. MQnzer, PW, i.v.; F. Akheim, HUt, of Roman Religion (1938), 
283 f. P. T. 

OGYGUS CQyvyos, etymology and meaning uncertain), 
a primeval king, generally of Boeotia (as Paus. 9. 5. i), 
but of Lycia, Steph. Byz. s.v. *Qyvyla\ of Egyptian 
Thebes, schol. Lycophr. 1206 ; of the Titans, Theophilus, 
ad Autol. 3. 29. The first Deluge was in his time, 
Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 10. 10. 7. H. J. R. 

OIKISTAI (ot/ctorai), see city-founders. 

OIL, USE OF. Greek gods being anthropomorphic for 
the most part, it was only natural that they should be 
supposed to use olive-oil as men did, in food, as oint- 
ment, and for light, though hardly as medicine. Hence 
the occasional use of it for libations, cAaidoTrov^a 
(Porphyry, Abst. 2. 20). To oil a cult-object is one 
of the commonest acts of worship (e.g. Paus. 10. 24, 6; 
Theophrastus, Char. 16. 5; Prudentius, c. Symm, i. 
204). P'or the oiling of the doorposts in a Roman 
marriage see Rossbach, Rom. Ehe, p, 365. For full 
references to the sacral use of oil see Pease in PW, s.v. 
‘Oleum*, 2466-9. H. J. R. 

OINTMENTS served for medical purposes, mere 
pleasure, and religious ceremonies. The medical applica- 
tion, of course, was determined only by the expediencies 
of treatment. Half-way between remedy and luxury was 
the use of ointments in the gymnasium and as stimuli. 
To the side of luxury belonged, in spite of climatic 
conditions in the Mediterranean, the use of ointments 
before, during, and after the bath, at dinner, at almost 
any time of day or night. Neither the reprobation of 
the moralists nor governmental restrictions could check 
this indulgence ; people liked ointments, elaborate 
mixtures, the attribute of Aphrodite, rather than pure 
oil, that of Athena. Moreover, the use of ointments was 
a sign of nobility and distinction and therefore was 
important also in the veneration of the gods and in burial 
ceremonies. 

Material for the fabrication of ointments came from 
all over the world. Both wholesale trade and retail 
business were considerable, and hardly of any detri- 
mental effect on the economic life as has been claimed ; 
rather they provided a good tax revenue, 

I'he receptacles in which ointments were kept, vases 
of various shapes and boxes, are among the most refined 
objects of art. Dry ointments were also wrapped in 
papyrus; to serve this purpose was the final destination 
of many an ancient book. 

Hug, PW i B. 1851, s.v. *Salbcn’; A. Schmidt, Drogen u. 
Drogenhandel im Altert. (1924). Economic implication! correctly 
evaluated, M. Rostovtzcfl, Sonal and Economic tiisjory of the Roman 
Empire (1926). Handbooks on Greek and Roman antiquities. 
Archaeological material ('Lekythoa’, ‘Aryballos’, 'Alabastron*, 
'Pvxis', ‘Plemochoe') surveyed by G. M. A. Richter and M. J, 
Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian rases (1935), biblio- 
graphy. L. £. 

OKNOSy delay or hesitancy personified; a figure of 
Greek folk-lore. For some reason he is associated with 
the lower world (Plut. De Xranq, anim. 473 c; cf. Paus. 
10. 29. I, Polygnotus* picture of Hades). He is always 
making a straw rope, which an ass eats as fast as he 
twines it (cf. the futile labour of the Danaids, q.v. ; 
this may explain his infernal associations). Another 
version seems to be that he loads the ass with sticks, 
which fall off as fast as he puts them on (Apuleius, Met. 
6 . 18) ; perhaps the rope is to tie them* 

See Hbfer in Roscher'i Lexikon, i.v. 


H. J. R, 
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OLBlAy a colony of Miletus, situated near the mouth of 
the Hypanis (Bug)^ and within easy reach of the estuary 
of the Borysthenes {Dnieper), Its traditional foundation- 
date, c, 645 B.C., is confinned by finds of Ionian pottery. 
It was a fishinj?-centre and the terminal point of a trade- 
route up the Hypanis into central Europe; but its main 
importance lay in its export of wheat from the 'Black 
Earth* area of south-west Russia, much of which it 
bought for resale from the Scythian hinterland. Olbia 
enjoyed its highest prosperity in the sixth century and 
until the middle of the fifth, at which time it was visited 
by Herodotus. It apparently had no share in the grain 
trade with Athens after 450, and in the third century it 
suffered from the growing insecurity of its hinterland 
{SIG 495 — a record of frequent danegelds paid to 
marauding chieftains by a wealthy citizen). It was sacked 
c. 60 D.c. by the Dacian king Burebistas, and the rebuilt 
city appeared to Dio Chrysostomus (r. a.d. 80) im- 
poverished and half-barbarized, though its inhabitants 
professed a passionate regard for Homer. It recovered 
some of its prosperity when Hadrian gave it a garrison, 
but it was destroyed by the Alans in the third century. 

Dio Chxys. Or, 36; E. H. Minns, Scy'thians and Greeks (1Q13), 
451-89. M. C. 

OLENy mythical epic ptict, before Musaeus (q.v.); a 
Hyperborean or Lycian ; said to have brought the worship 
of Apollo and Artemis from Lycia to Delos, where he 
celebrated their birth among the Hy^perboreans in hymns 
which continued to be recited there (Hdt. 4. 35 ; Callim. 
Del. 304-5 ; Paus. i. 18. 5 ; cf. ewid. 8. 21. 3). See hymns. 

W. F. J. K. 

OLIGARCHY, the 'rule of the few' ; on its connexions 
with the old nobility and its growth out of arist(jcracy 
see ARISTOCRACY. I’he chief difference consisted in the 
replacement of birth by wealth as the decisive qualifica- 
tion: oligarchy was plutocracy. There were many con- 
flicts betw'een the old nobility and the 'nouveaux riches', 
but finally ‘money made the man’ (Alcaeus and Theognis, 
passim). This also meant a victory of urban over tribal 
organization. In assuming political power the wealthy 
classes took over the economic burdens of the State. 

In oligarchy political pow'er was confined to a minority 
of the citizens; the majority had citizenship, but without 
full political rights, ’^I’he method of selecting the ‘few' 
varied extremely, according to the economic conditions 
of each city. In most States the landowners predominated 
for a long time. In addition, the ruling few might be 
limited to a fixed number which differed greatly in the 
different States, often rising to the ‘rule of the Thousand’, 
Sometimes there was a scale of several citizen classes 
distinguished by wealth and accordingly by political 
rights (timocracy). In his classification of oligarchies 
{Pol. 6. 1 292*38 ff., 1293*11 ff'.) Aristotle differentiates 
between aristocracy and oligarchy rather than the actual 
forms of oligarchy. Political power in oligarchies was 
generally concentrated in the council. But formally the 
final decision was left to the assembly of all citizens, i.e. 
of full citizens, and in cases where the number of citizens 
was very small, the assembly could preserve a real activity. 
It is difficult sometimes to distinguish the assembly 
from the council, e.g. the 600 in Massilia. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the Areopagus (q.v.), the Council was 
composed of retired high officials formerly elected by 
the assembly. Some characteristic features of oligarchy 
appear in Sparta, alw^ays its champion. But Sparta 
represented a particular form of State, and its institu- 
tions must not be considered as t>’pically oligarchic. 

L. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies (1896); G. Glotz, The Greek City 
(>929). V, E. 

OLIVE CULTURE. We know from finda that olives 
wxre grown in the Mediterranean area and Minoan 
Crete during the neolithic age. Plantations arc mentioned 


by Homer, and oil was exported from Attica in the time 
of Solon. As soon as it became possible by impoi^ of 
com to satisfy most of the requirements of the Greek 
people, crops such as olives and grapes took the place of 
com and were very widely cultivated in Greece dvipng the 
classical age. There was a similar increase pf olive 
cultivation in Italy after the Punic Wars. From the later 
first century a.d,, exports of oil and wine from Italy 
being no longer able to compete with the increased local 
production of the Roman provinces, a more equable culti- 
vation became a characteristic of the Mediterranean areas. 

Methods of cultivation were much improved from the 
classical Greek period to the early Principate, bringing 
about a world-wide interchange of varieties. Two hundred 
trees, for example, were exported from Attica to Egypt 
under Ptolemy II. At least twenty-seven varieties were 
known, and improved mills and presses increased produc- 
tion. The grafting of olive-shoots on fig-trees and vines 
was successfully performed, and wild olives were grafted 
on the cultivated stocks to improve production (/erefrrn/io). 
Cheap labour, mostly servile, was used for the harvest. 
Olives were more remunerative to the large owner than to 
the small peasant, as it might take fifteen years to ensum 
a profitable return on an investment in a new plantation. 

In Cato’s time the average profit was c. 6 per cent. 01^ 
the capital invested. A model plantation of 160 acre^ 
described by Cato employed a slave overseer, his wife, 
five slave labourers, three ox-drivers, one ass-driver, a 
swineherd, a shepherd, with its oil mills, cattle, and work- 
ing implements. Rome seems to have occasionally 
restricted cultivation in the provinces to protect Italian 
growers. Olive cultivation in the ancient world created 
a tradition in most Mediterranean countries which has 
never been completely lost until to-day. 

A. S. IVaac, PH\ ji.v. 'Olbanrn’, *OIfurn’; J. Ilorlr, ibiJ., »,v, 
‘Torcular’, 'Tr:ipptnm’ ; A. ll. Drachmimri, ‘Ancient Oil Mill« ■nd 
Frcssca* (Pansk yidtmskab'Srlikab, Archenlogiske Meddehtser 1, 
1932); li.Eaum, Rev. Arch. S 6 r. v, 27 (1928), 233 f. F. M. H. 

OLYMPIA, the main sanctuary of Zeus in Greece, was 
situated in a rich and lovely tract of I^lis, in a hollow 
between the low hills that flank the river Alpheus. 
Strabo states that its fame was first derived from an 
oracle of Earth, like that at Delphi, and a pre-Hellenic 
occupation of the site is proved by the discovery of pottery 
and houses of the Bronze Age at the foot of Kronos Hill ; 
but there does not seem to have been a Mycenaean 
occupation. According to Pindar the Olympic festival 
was founded by Heracles, and this tradition was also 
held at Elis; but the local belief was that Pciops 
originated it after his victory over Ocnomaus, The 
games were said to have started in the ninth century, 
but the fin^r Olympiad was dated 776 d.c. 

The sanctuary of ‘Airis' was a w'alled enclosure, which 
came into full occupation soon after the Dorian Invasion, 
The oldest shrine was that of Pelops. There were two 
temples, that of Hera, dating from the early seventh 
century and originally constructed of wood, and that of 
Zeus, completed in 457. On tlic north side, under 
Kronos Hill, lay eleven Treasuries (q.v.) of various 
(jrcek States in a row. The only building on the cast side, 
c ‘thcr than a portico, was the circular 'Phil ippeum', built by 
Philip 1 1 of Macedon to commemorate himself. Innumer- 
able statues of athletic victors stood in the Altis. Outside it 
were many large buildings of various dates: the Palaestra, 
u hostelry known as the l^onidacum, of fourth-century 
date, used by officials, a Prytaneum, and a Bouleuteriuin. 

Olympia was excavated by German archaeologists in 
1881, although an earlier expedition from France in 
1829 had secured parts of the sculptured metopes of the 
temple of Zeus, now in the Louvre. 'Phe German 
excavators found the remaining metopes and almost 
80 per cent, of the pedimental sculptures. Among other 
notable discoveries were the head of Hera from the 
Heraeum, the Victory of Paeonius, the Hermes and 
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Dionysua, and a bronze head of a boxer attributed to 
Silanion. Renewed German excavations are now reveal- 
ing the stadium, which was built of earth, without stone 
seats* An edict of the Emperor Theodosius, enjoining 
the de^Hruction of all pagan shrines, made an end of 
Olympia as a show-site. 

E. N. Gardiner, Olympia. Its History and Remains (igzs). S. C, 

OLYMPIAS 9 daughter of Neoptolemus of Epirus, 
married Philip II of Macedon in 357 n.c. and bore him 
two children, Alexander (in 356) and Cleopatra. Passion- 
ate and mystical, she gave her son these qualities ; but his 
practical and imaginative mind was not hers. Her 
relations with the polygamous Philip became strained, 
but the story that she was his real murderer was only 
Cassander^s propaganda. Devoted as Alexander always 
remained to her, he wisely refused to let her exercise any 
power, and he supported his governor in Macedonia, 
i^tipater, against her. In 331 she quitted Macedonia for 
Epirus, which for years she virtually ruled. After 
Alexander's death she waged a propaganda war against 
Antipater’a house, until in 317 Polyperchon invoked her 
help against Antipatcr’s son Cassander in Macedonia. 
Macedonians regarded Alexander's mother as sacred; 
she mastered Macedonia without a blow, murdered 
Philip III, and made her grandson (Alexander IV) sole 
king. But her unbridled passions, displayed in an orgy 
of murder, ruined her chances and brought Cassander 
back; she had to surrender, and Cassander's army 
condemned her to death. But even so they dared not 
touch her themselves ; she was finally killed by relatives 
of her victims. 

G. H. Macurdy, Ilellenistie Queens (1932), 22-45; "ho 
ALEXANDBB (3). W. W. T. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. According to tradition the 
Olympic Games, held once every four years, were 
fovmded in 776 D.C., and a list of the winners from that 
year to a.D. 217, drawn up by Julius Africanus, has been 
preserved for us by Eusebius. In a.d. 393 (or 426) they 
were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius I. At first 
they were confined to one day and the contests consisted 
only of running and wrestling; but in the early years of 
the seventh century B.C., perhaps under the influence of 
Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, they were reorganized and 
enlarged, with races for chariots and single horses 
as the chief events. The Spartans, who till then had 
supplied the majority of the winners, thereupon with- 
drew and their place w'as taken by the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks. 

The games were in honour of Olympian Zeus. In his 
precinct, the Altis, lying between the rivers Alpheus and 
Cladeus, stood his temple, together wMth the statues of 
victorious athletes (see Olympia), The first of the five 
days, to which the games in 472 were extended, was 
spent in sacrifices and general festivity, while the com- 
petitors and judges took the oath of fair dealing. On the 
second morning the herald proclaimed the names of the 
competitors, and the day passed in chariot- and horse- 
races together with the pentathlon competition for men. 
The boys’ contests came on the third day; the men's 
foot-races, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and pankration 
on the fourth, the last event being the race for men in 
armour. On the fifth day there were sacrifices, and in 
the evening a banquet at which the victors were enter- 
tained. The prizes consisted of chaplets of wild olive. 

E, N. Gardiner, Olympia (iQSS)- literature m 

ATHLBTICS. P- 

OLYMPIEUM, the temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens ; 
begun by Antistates, Callaeschrus, Antimachides, and 
Porinus, architects employed by Pisistratus. but aban- 
doned after the latter's death, and not resumed until 
Antiochus Epiphancs employed the Roman architect 
Cossutius to continue the work. It was completed at 


the order of Hadrian (Vitruv. ypraef,). The Pisistratean 
building was planned as an Ionic temple. Cossutius 
changed the order to Corinthian, but in general seems 
to have adhered to the original plan, dipteral at the sides, 
tripteral at the ends. The cells was of the open-roofed 
type called ‘hyiDaethral* (Vitruv. 3. 2). The stylobate 
measured c. 135 by 354 feet, and tlie Corinthian columns 
were nearly 57 feet in height. 11 . W. R. 

OLYMPIODORUS (i) (fl. 307-280 b.c.), democratic 
Athenian commander, secured Aetolian help against 
Cassander (c. 306), whom he subsequently repulsed from 
Elatea. He gave support to Lachares (q.v.), but sub- 
sequently headed the opposition against him at Piraeus 
(Paus. I. 26. 3) and after the recapture of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes became virtually tyrant, holding 
the archonship for two successive years (294-292). In 
287 he led the insurrection against Macedon, seizing the 
Museum ; later he helped Demochares to take Eleusis. 

W. S. Ferpuson, Hellenistic Athens (1911); W. B. Dinsmoor, 
Archons of Athens (1931); G. De SaactiR, Riv.fd. 1936. F. W. W. 

OLYIViPIODORUS (2) of Gaza, sceptical philosopher, 
pupil of Cameades (who lived 214-129 B.C.). See 
Zeller, PhiL d. Griechen 3^. i. 544. 

OLYMPIODORUS (3) of Thebes in Egypt, see al- 
chemy, para. 4. 

OLYMPUS (i), a mountain of nearly 9,600 feet, on the 
borders of Macedonia and Thessaly. Being the highest 
peak in the Greek peninsula, it was regarded as the home 
of the gods. The huge massif covers a large area extend- 
ing inland from the coast of Pieria, and it therefore served 
to shield Greece on the north-east, since invaders must 
either force the narrow defile of Tempe (q.v.) or use the 
mountain-passes of Petra and Volustana to the west of 
Olympus. It also contributed to the isolation of Thessaly 
by cutting it off from Macedonia and the Thermaic Gulf. 

H. D. W. 

OLYMPUS (2), in Cyprus (mod. Troodos)^ rises to 
6,000 feet and constitutes the main mountain mass of 
the south-west part of the island. It was reputed to have 
held on its summit a temple of Aphrodite Acraea, which 
women were not allowed to enter. On the lower slopes 
arc modem mines of asbestos, and in antiquity there were 
said to have been gold mines. It is used to-day as a 
summer resort. S. C. 

OLYNTHUS, a city north of Potidaea on the mainland 
of the Chalcidic peninsula. Originally Bottiaean, it 
became a Greek city after its capture by Persia (479 B.c.) 
and repopulation from Chalcidice ; its position and mixed 
population made it the natural centre of Greek Chalcidice 
against attacks from Athens, Macedonia, and Sparta. In 
433 the city was strengthened by further migration and 
received territory from Macedon (Thuc. i. 58), and it 
soon became the capital of a Chalcidian League issuing 
federal coinage ; by 382 the growth of the League aroused 
the enmity of Sparta, which reduced Olynthus after a 
two-year siege and disbanded the League (Xen. Hell. 
5. 2. II f.). When Sparta collapsed, Olynthus re-formed 
the League and resisted Athenian attacks on Amphi- 
polis; v^hen that city fell to Philip II of Macedon 
Olynthus allied with him against Athens (Diod* 16. 8), 
expelled the Athenian clcnichy from Potidaea, and 
received Anthemus from Philip (357-356), Alarmed by 
the growing power of Philip, Olynthus intrigued with 
Athens, harboured rivals to the Macedonian throne, and 
with Athenian assistance defied Philip; the city fell by 
treachery (Dem. 19. 266 f.) and was destroyed (348). 

A. B. West, The History of the Chaleidie League (U.S.A. 1919); 
D. M. Robinson, Excat/attons at Olynthus (U.SA. 1929-38). 

N. G. L. a 
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OMENS, see augures, auspicium, divination, 

OMOPLATOSCOPY, see divination, para. 6. 

OMPHALE, in mythology, a Lydian queen, dauj^hter 
of lardanus (Apollod. 2. 13 1 , which see for the story, which 
is much older, perhaps going back to Creophylus and 
mentioned in Tragedy, c.g. Soph. Track. 248 ff.). 
Heracles (q.v.), having killed Iphitus son of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, could find no one to purify him (cf. neleus) 
and applied to Apollo. The god would give him no 
answer till Heracles started to carry off his tripod, saying 
he would found an oracle of his own. Zeus stopped the 
quarrel with a thunderbolt, and Apollo said he could 
be purified and rid of the madness which afflicted him 
if he was sold as a slave and the price given to Eurytus. 
Hermes arranged the sale and Omphale was the buyer. 
According to Apollodorus, she set him labours of the 
usual type, against brigands, etc., none of which has a 
Lydian setting or geography; Alexandrian poets (see, 
e.g., Ovid, Her. 9. 53 ft.) make great play with the theme 
of her setting him to w'omen’s work. The length of the 
slavery varies (one year in Soph., three in Apollod.), and 
it is commonly said he had a son, Lamus, by Omphale 
(Ovid, loc. cit.). 

Sec further TQmpel and Sieveking in Roscher’a Lexikon, t.v.; 
W. R. Halliday, Plutarch* t Greek QueUions (1928), 187. 

H. J. R. 

OMPHALOS, the navel, a name given to objects, 
especially stones, of navel shape. Such stones were cult- 
objects in the most primitive religion of the Aegaean 
region. They remained attached to several cults when a 
higher level of religion had been reached. The most 
famous omphalos was that in the adytum of Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi (q.v., and see apollo, para. 4). Late 
and untrustworthy authors call it the tomb of Python 
or of Dionysus; this raises the question of the relation 
of the omphalos to omphaloid tombs and omphaloid 
altars. In any case, if the small limestone block inscribed 
PAZ, found in the adytum, is actually the omphalos, 
it could at most have been the marker of a tomb. Two 
other omphaloi have been found at Delphi, manifestly 
copies, one being the marble omphalos seen by Pausanias 
before the temple. Its surface is covered with a sculp- 
tured network that represents the woollen fillets placed 
around the true omphalos. 

Any centrally located place was called the omphalus of 
its region, as Phlius of the Peloponnesus. So Delphi’s 
omphalos was thought to mark the centre of the earth. 
The story was that Zeus, desiring to find the centre of 
the earth, started two eagles of equal speed at the same 
moment, one from the eastern edge of the world, one 
from the western ; they met at Delphi. This story led to 
the placing of two golden eagles beside the omphalos, 
which were taken by Philomelus in the Sacred War. 

J. H. Middleton, lix (1899), 225-44; J C. Frazer, Pausanias 
(19*3). 3M-20; W. H. Roscher, ‘Omphalos , SHchsische GeseiUchaJt 
der Wissenschaften^ Abh. Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1913), no, 9; id. 'Neuc 
Omphalosstudjen’, ibid. (lOi.*?), no. i; L. B. Holland, AJAtch. 
zxxvii (1933). 201-14. The artjclci of Roachcr and Holland are 
veniurcsomc. See A. B, Conk. Zeus ii (1925), Plate ix for photo- 
graphs of the Delphic omphalus. J, E. F*. 

ONAGER, see siegecrapt, roman. 

ONASANDER COvdaarSpo^, the preferable spelling), 
whom tradition makes a Platonic philosopher, wrote his 
ZTparrjyiKog under Claudius. It is a treatise on the duties 
of a commander, a dull exposition of commonplace 
military and ethical principles, for which the author 
disclaims any originality; it was enormously popular 
during the Renaissance, 

A. Kfl( hly, * 0 \codvhpov PrpaTTfyiKds f i860) ; Illmoia Greek Club, 
OnatanJar (Loeb, 1923), with full bibhography. W. W. T. 


ONES ICR mJS of Astypalaea, seaman, Cynic, and 
Alexander-historian, was with Alexander in India; he 
steered Alexander's ship down the Jhelum, and was 
Nearchus’ lieutenant on his voyage. He has left a 
reputation as a liar, but his book did not profess to be 
history; it was an historical romance resembling Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia, with Alexander as a Cynic hero and 
culture-bringer. It formed an clement in the vulgate, and 
Strabo and Pliny used it for natural history; but it 
exercised little direct influence. 

See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

W. W. T. 

ONOMACRITUS, see musaeus ( 1 ). 

ONOMARCHUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). After the Phocian defeat at Neon 
(354 B.c.) he was elected strategos autokrator and em- 
ployed the temple funds at Delphi to bribe Thessaly 
into neutrality and to hire mercenaries. Defeating the 
Locrians and Boeotians, he refounded Orchomenus in 
Bocotia, and forced Philip IJ of Macedon to evacuate 
Thessaly (late 353). All-powerful from Olympus to the 
Corinthian Gulf, Onomarchus hoped with Athenian an^ 
Spartan aid to crush Thebes; but he was drawn nortHh 
wards by Philip’s invasion of Thessaly. Marcliing 
towards his ally, Lycophron of Pherae, probably iit 
co-operation with an Athenian squadron, Onomarchus 
was defeated and killed at the battle of the Crocus F'leld 
(352). An able and unscrupulous individualist, Ono- 
marchus made Phocis a first-class power; gambling on the 
dwindling assets of Delphian monies, he came near to 
success. N. G. L. II. 

OOSCOPY, see divination, para. 6, and egg. 

OPELLIUS, see macuinus, 

OPHELLAS, Macedonian officer under Alexander ; sent 
by the satrap Ptolemy to subdue Cyrene (322 n.c.). He 
became governor there; but we know nothing certain of 
his attitude in the Cyrenean revolt of 313/312, nor whether 
he was concerned W'ith the constitutional reforms of that 
period {see cvtivime). At any rate, he became almost 
independent. There is little information about liis 
relations to Carthage. But he took part in Agathoclcs’ 
(q.v.) campaign to Africa, when, overestimating his 
forces, he hoped to subdue Carthage, and to found an 
African realm. Having assembled a large body of Greek 
soldiers and colonists, he lost many of his men during 
the march through the desert. Eventually die two Greek 
generals joined forces. But soon after (probably 309), 
Ophelias was murdered by Agathoclcs, who incorporated 
his troops. Almost all the colonists perished. 

V. Ehrcnbcrg, Riv. Fil Ixvi (1938). V. E, 

OPHELTES, see hytsip^te. 

OPHION (* 0 ^icDv), Orphic god, husband of Eurynome 
and ruler of the universe before Kronos (q.v,); Apoll. 
Rhod. I. 503 ff.; Kcm, Orphicorum fragmenta, p. 98, 
no. 29. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY was greatly advanced by the 
Greeks. Twenty operations were devised; until the 
beginning of die eighteenth century only four were 
added. The treatment of more than thirty diseases was 
not essentially changed until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. This great achievement, mostly due 
to the Hellenistic physicians, was closely connected with 
the development of human anatomy and probably with 
that of mathematical optics. Other factors may have 
contributed to a special interest in the subject and there- 
by to the amazing success : the frequency of eye diseases 
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in the Mediterranean world, the importance of sight for 
every human beings the valuation of sight peculiar to 
the Greeks. 

As regards anatomy, the fabric of the eye was almost 
entirely unravelled. Seven membranes were distin- 
guished, the optic nerve was accurately described. The 
theories of vision were less satisfactory, depending too 
much on the various philosophical conceptions; Galen 
assumed that a sight-spirit proceeds from the brain along 
the nerves, envelops the object seen, and then returns to 
the crystalline humour, thus completing the act of 
vision. The explanation of diseases, in spite of all 
anatomical knowledge, was based mainly on humoral 
conceptions. The therapy consisted in certain dietetic 
measures and also in the local application of collyria, 
the great variety of which is attested by the innumerable 
seals of Roman oculists. As for surgery, it suffices to 
refer to the astounding operations for cataract, as 
described by Celsus and as practised by Antyllus (2nd 
c. A.D.). 

Texts: Celsus, bks. 6 and 7; Actius, bk. 7; the only Greek 
trcntise preaerved: Th. Puschmann, 'Nachtrage z. Alexander 
'Prallianua*, BerL Stud. f. cLuss. Pliilol. u, Archaeol. v. 2 (1886). 
Medieval rorr^ilations, probably based on ancient material now lust: 
P. Pansier, CoUectio ophthalmologica Veterum Auctorum (igoj), 
(fa*c. vil Pa.-Cialen, De oculu). Fragments of the canon of ophthal- 
molopy, written by the Herophilean Demosthenes (xst c. A.D.) and 
<lepcndent on Herophilus' book on eye diseases, collected J. Hirsch- 
IxTR, Arch. f. Ge^ch. d. Med. (igi8-ig); concerning a medieval 
translation of this work, M. Wellmann, I femes 1903. Translation 
of Antyllus. M. Meyerhof. Die Aniike 1933. 

Literature: General survey, J. Hirschberg, Geuh. d. Augen- 
hetlkunde im Aftertum, llandbuch der gesamten Augenheilkurtde 
siH (iKgg); cf. siso V. DenciTe, Let OcuUstes gallo-romains au III 
si^cie (i8g6). Galen's theory of vision, IF Chemiss, AJPhil. 1933. 
Operations, J. llberg. Arch. Pap. (igo8). Instruments, j. St. Milne, 
Suigical Imttuments in Greek and Runum Times (1907), Seals, CIL 
xui. 3, 10021. L. E. 

OPIGENA, see JUNO. 

OPIL(L)nJS, Aurfxius (early ist c. d.c.), a freedman 
who wrote on philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar, and 
was cited as an authority by Varro and Verrius Flaccusr 
One of his works in nine books was entitled Lihri 
Musarum. He interested himself in determining the 
canon of the genuine works of Plautus, an author whom 
he frequently cited in his explanations of the meanings 
of words. 

Of. G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Fr<^., 86-95; Tcuffel 5 159. 4; 
Schanz-Hoaius, § 193. a. J, F. M. 

OPIMIUS, Lucius, was a leading Optimate in the 
Gracchan period. As praetor (125 D.c.) he subdued the 
revolt of Fregellae. As consul in 121 (he failed to be 
elected for 122) he led the opposition to Gaius Gracchus; 
and in the final struggle, supported by the Vltimum 
Decrehim of the Senate — then first used — took arms 
against the Gracchans. Gaius, with Flaccus and others, 
lost their lives. Opimius then set up a special Quaestio 
to try Gracchus' supporters, over 3,000 of whom were 
executed. In 120, Opimius was tried before the people 
for executing citizens iniussu ciuium \ Garbo, then consul, 
defended him, and he was acquitted. But the democrats 
were revenged on him in no, when the Mamilian 
commission condemned him, with other Optimates, for 
having received bribes from Jugurtlia; he died in poverty 
at Dyrrhachium. M. H. 

OPISTHOGRAPH, see docks, i. 6. 

OPPIAN of Cilicia (late 2nd c. A.D.), author of Greek 
hexameter poetry, the Cynegetica, for each verse of which 
Caracalla gave him a piece of gold, and possibly also the 
Halieutica^ which may, however, be by another Oppian, 
of Syria, early iliird century A.D.; the poems do not 
contain much new scientific knowledge on their subjects, 
but have some grace and power of expression. 

Text: A. W. Mtir (Loeb, 1928). W. F. J. K. 


OPPIDUM means not a community — civitas^ pagus, 
municipiumt or coloma (qq.v.) — but the town centre of 
such a community, or else any urban agglomeration in 
Italy or the provinces to which no territory was juridically 
attached. In Roman territory before 89 B.c. the chief 
oppida were those of the ex- Latin incorporated States. 
In them was centred the local administration of their 
former territorium. The towns of the indigenous Romans, 
known as fora and conciliabula, had less authority, if 
any, over the locality. All these oppida were, however, 
assimilated to municipia between 89 and 44 B.c., becom- 
ing the centre of self-government for the adjacent terri- 
tory. In the provinces regular communities of Roman 
citizens (Italian immigrants or enfranchised natives) 
were at first called oppida civium Romanorum^ whether 
administered like villages by boards of magistri, or with 
a fuller constitution. Later these were assimilated to the 
Italian municipia by the grant of charters based on the 
Italian model. 

See the works cited in the bibliography under MUNiCTPTtTM 
(Modern Views, (o) Republic). A. N. S,-\V. 

OPPIUS (i), Gaius, a tribune of 215 B.c. who carried 
a war-time sumptuary measure (Lex Oppia) forbidding 
women to own more than half an ounce of gold, wear 
multi-coloured dresses, or ride in two-horsed vehicles 
in Rome. It was repealed despite the fierce opposition 
of Cato in 195. 

Livy 34- 1-8. II. H. S. 

OPPIUS (2), Gaius, Caesar's friend of equestrian rank 
and manager, with L. Cornelius Balbus, of his affairs. 
He corresponded with Cicero and helped Octavian. He 
wrote many biographies: certainly of Scipio Africanua 
and Cassius, probably of Caesar. He wrote a pamphlet 
to prove that Caesarion was not the son of Caesar by 
Cleopatra. Some ancient critics wrongly attributed to 
him the Bellum Alexandrinum, Africum^ Ilispaniense 
(qq.v.). 

H. Peter, HRRel. TI, p. Ixiii; Schanz-Hoaius, Rdtn. Uteratur^ i. 
350; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), ace index. A. M. 

OPRAMOAS of Rhodiapolis in Lycia is famous for the 
huge inscription (IGR iii. 739) engraved on his temple 
tomb, which records the honours decreed to him by the 
Lycian League between a.d. 124 and 152, and the letters 
of the procurators and legates of Lycia Pamphylia and 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius relative to these decrees. 
He gave more than 600,000 denarii to the League and 
its constituent cities for games, buildings, distributions, 
etc., and perhaps hoped by bringing his munificence to 
the Emperor's notice to achieve senatorial rank. He 
lived to see his great-grandchildren senators. 

A H. M, J. 

OPS, Roman goddess, of obscure functions. Her 
festivals (Opalia, 19 Dec.; Opiconsivia, 25 Aug.) suggest 
by their dates and the title of the latter association with 
Census (q.v. ; Consualia, 15 Dec. and 19 Aug.), but the 
December festival also a connexion with Satumus, 
(q.v. ; Saturnalia, 17 Dec.), and, indeed, she is regularly 
associated with him by the ancients, he being identified 
w4th Krcaios and she with Rhea. Her oldest place of 
worship was a small chapel in the Regia (Varro, Ling. 5. 
21; Festua, p. 202, 20 Lindsay); for her other shrines, 
see Plainer- Ashby, p. 372 ; Rohde, 750 ff. Her titles are 
Consiva and Opifera, Festus ibid, and Fast. Arval. on 
23 Aug. (Volcanalia, where she is one of a group of 
deities receiving sacrifice). 

Sec Rohde in PW, t.v. H. J. R. 

OPTATIANUS PORFYRIUS, Publilius (4th c. 
A.D.), poet. From exile he sent (before a.d. 325) a verse 
panegyric to Constantine and after his recall he become 
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ORESTES 


praefectw urbi. His poems (ed. £. Kluge, 1926) are full 
of ingenuities, such as acrostics and deliberate limitations 
of the kind of words employed; some are arranged to 
have the shape of altars, water-organs, etc. 

Cf. TeuffcJ, §403, 1-3; Schanz-HoBlus, §§ 783-4. J. F, M. 

OPTICS, see PHYSICS, para, 6. 

OPTIMATES, a conservative political group in the 
later Roman Republic. They were neither a nobility of 
blood nor a poL'tical party, but merely the members of 
the few families which, owing to their wealth, influence, 
and ability, had succeeded in exercising control over 
public finances and administration. Membership of the 
Senate enabled the Optimates to distribute magistracies 
and commands to candidates of their owm choice and 
class, thus keeping a narrow political leadership, wliich 
only a century of revolution could overthrow, 

M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitilt d. r6m. Rep'ublik (iqT 2 ), and in Keue 
Jahrb. 1920; F. MQnzer, Rdm. Adelsparteien u. Addsjamilien {i<^z6). 

P. T. 

ORACLES (oracula, fiain-ela, ^pr^oT^pia). The primary 
meaning of oracle is the response of a god to a question 
asked him by a worshipper. It may also indicate either 
the body of priests that administer an oracular shrine or 
the shrine itself. There were many established oracular 
shrines in the ancient world, several of w'hich had wide- 
spread fame. In each the god was consulted by a fixed 
mode of divination. At the most primitive oracles the 
god’s w'ill was revealed by the casting of lots or by the 
observation of signs : the movements of objects thrown 
into a spring, the movements of the god’s image when 
carried, the markings of the entrails of victims sacrificed 
upon the god’s altar, the rustle of the leaves in the 
god’s sacred oak. At healing-oracles, after the perfor- 
mance of preliminary rites, the consultant slept all night in 
the shrine (see incubation) and received a dream-vision. 
At the most highly developed oracles the god spoke 
through the mouth of a man or woman. Such was the 
method at Delphi, which is typical of all inspirational 
oracles. The prophetess spent several days in puri- 
ficatory preparation and then entered into a trance, 
during which she heard the consultant’s question. Her 
answer, no doubt unintelligible to the untrained auditor, 
was interpreted by the attendant priests and transformed 
by them into intelligible verse or prose. 

At the major oracles the consultants had to go through 
preliminary rites of sacrifice and purification, and were 
admitted to consultation only if all signs were favourable. 
Usually their questions were submitted in writing, and 
the answer was returned to them in writing. Only at the 
simplest oracles did the consultant approach the god 
directly. Usually, whatever the mode of divination, the 
consultant addressed the god through the cult-func- 
tionaries. 

Many of the gods spoke oracles at some of their 
sanctuaries, but Apollo was most esteemed as an oracular 
god. He had many oracles of the inspirational type : the 
world-famous Delphi, Didyma, and Claros, and numer- 
ous shrines in Lycia, Troad, and Boeotia. Zeus, also 
esteemed aa an oracular god, spoke through signs at 
Dodona and Olympia. Asclepius at Epidaurus, Rome, 
and elsewhere, and Amphiaraus at Oropus sent healing 
visions. Trophonius at Lebadea had the most famous 
of hero-oracles. 

The great oracles were Greek (except that of Ammon, 
q.v.), but there were oracular establishments in Syria, 
Egypt, and Italy. Worthy of mention among Itdian 
oracles are the oracle of the dead (ve/cvo/iavreiov) at 
Avemus, the incubation-oracle of Faunus at Tibur, and 
the lot-oracle of Fortune at Praenestc. 

See APOLLO, CLAROS, DELPHIC ORACLE, DIDYMA, 
DODONA, EPIDAURUS. 


Akcient Sources: (a) Cicero, De ZHvinatione; Plutarch, De 
Pythiae or^uAi, De drfectu oraetdjfrum\ Euaebiui, Praef, Evatw. 
3-^; lamblichuB, Myst, 3. 11. (6) ^r collections of oraclea tee K. 
Hendesa, Oracula graeca quae apud teriptoreM Graecot Romanosque 
exstant (Halle, 1877); £. Cougny, Anthologia epigrarnmatum groe- 
corum. Appendix nova (18^0), 464-533. For inacriptiona containing 
omclea aec Michel, Recued, 840-56; SIG 1157-60. 

Modern LiTERATims: A. Bouch^Leclercq. Histoire de la 
divination dam rantiquiU (1879-82); W. R. Halliday, Greek Divina- 
tion (1913): P. SteuRel, Griechische KultusaltertUmei* (1920), 66-78; 

H. W. Parke, A Hinory of the Delphic Oracle (1939). See the 
artJelea on the individual oracles for further bibliography. J. E. F. 

ORBILIUS PUPILLUS, Lucius, of Beneventum, 
teacher and grammarian (Suet. Gram. 9), migrated to 
Rome aged fifty (63 b.c.). His pupils included Horace 
(Epist. 2. I. 69), w^ho calls liim (‘Whacker’) from 

thrashings administered during lessons on Andronicus’ 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey. He wrote embittered 
criticisms of contemporary characters and conditions. 

G. C. W. 

ORCADES, Orkney and Shetland Islands, were probably 
discovered by Pytheas (q.v.), and were visited by the 
fleet of Agricola (q.v.), who temporarily subdued them. 
Pomponius Mela gave their number as 30-40 ; Ptolemy 
mentioned some by name, but placed them incorrectl;jr. 
Mela 3. 54; Tac. Agr. 10; Ptol. Geog. 2. 3. 31, E. H. W. 

ORCHOMENUS. (i) Eponym of the Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, a vague genealogical figure. He is son of Zeus 
and the Danaid Isonoc (schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 230; obvi- 
ously late, cf. DANAUS) and father of Minyas (q.v.) ; son 
of Minyas (Paus. 9. 36. 6 and elsewhere); his brother, 
and so son of Eteocles (not the Theban) (schol. Pind. 
Jsthm. I. 79). (2) Eponym of the Arcadian Orchomenus 
(Paus. 8. 36. 1). H. J. R. 

ORCHOMENUS^ the name of an Arcadian and a 
Boeotian town. Boeotian Orchomenus stood on a pro- 
montory on the north of the Copaic plain. It was an 
important neolithic and Bronze Age site and had a 
Late Bronze Age palace and beehive tomb. It was the 
northernmost Mycenaean fortified towm and was asso- 
ciated by Homer and Greek tradition with the Minyans; 
its wealth implies that the Copais was then drained. 
It was among the first Boeotian cities to coin (r. 550 B.c.), 
and appears then not to have belonged to the Boeotian 
League. It declined continually, as a result of the 
hostility of Thebes and the flooding of Lalte Copais, and 
W'as destroyed by the Boeotian League in 364. The 
Nymphs were especially worshipped there (Pindar, Ol. 

14). 

H. Schliemann, Orchomenoi (1881); H. Bulle and E. Kunie, 
Orchomenos i iii (1907--34); A. de Ridder, FouiUes d*Orchomine, 
BCH 1895, 137 ff. (archaic period; cf. Frazer an Paus. 9. 38). 

T. J. D. 

ORDERS, ARCHITECTURAL, see architecture, 

I. 3 and 4, II. I and 3. 

OREITHYIA, see doreas. 

ORESTES, in mythology, son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra (qq.v.). In all accounts he avenged the 
death of his father, but the story is variously told in 
authors of diflercnt ages. 

(t) Homer says that when Orestes reached manhood 
he killed ^egisthus (q.v.), and implies that he also killed 
Clytemnestra; it was a most laudable and exemplary 
deed, for which he won great reputation. No details are 
given, save that till the vengeance was accomplished 
Orestes was in exile (he came from Athens, Od. 3. 307), 
as indeed he must have been to escape. It is a straight- 
forward telling of a quite possibly real event, and no 
regrets are expressed by anyone at his having to kill his 
mother; she was ‘hateful’ (Od. 3. 310), and in any case 
Orestes, as head of the family, would be her only possible 
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judge and executioner. See Od. i. 29 ff. ; 298 ff. ; 3. 310 ; 
4 - 546-7; II. 458 ff- 

(2) Stesichorus (we may neglect the shadowy and 
perhaps fabulous Xanthus of Sicily, Aelian, VH 4. 26) 
told a slightly dilfercnt and much more elaborate story 
in his Oresteia (see Viirtheim, Stesidioros' Fragmente 
und Biographie^ 45 ff,)* The scene was transferred to 
Sparta, ^ interesting reflection of the political situation ; 
Sparta is Menelaus* kingdom, not Agamemnon's, in 
Ilorner. Here Simonides (schol. Eur. Orest. 46) and 
Pindar {Pyth. ii. t 6) followed him. Orestes was appar- 
ently a baby when his father was killed, for his nurse 
rescued liim (fr, 8 Viirtheim), whereas in Homer only 
eight years intervene between the murder and the 
revenge. Whether Stesichorus said that he was sent to 
Strophius of Phocis and that the latter’s son Py lades 
became his close friend and helper (Pindar, ibid. 15. 35) 
does not appear from the scanty remains; but Clytem- 
ncstra was put on her guard by a boding dream (fr. 9) 
and, most important of all, Orestes was haunted after 
her death by the Erinyes and given a bow by Apollo with 
which to keep them away (fr. 7). See further electra. 

(3) The tragedians elaborate three points especially: 
the manner of the return, the characters of Orestes and 
his sister, and the consequences of the deed. In Aeschylus 
(Choephoroe) he returns by strict command of Apollo, 
gets access to the palace as a stranger, bringing news of 
his own death, can scarcely bring himself to kill Clytem- 
nestra, and is at once haunted by the Erinyes, of whom 
he is rid in the sequel (Eumeiiides). Sophocles {Electro) 
brings him into contact with his mother by a like strata- 
gem, but otherwise has a Homeric atmosphere, with no 
Erinyes and no remorse, only a little natural hesitancy, 
which Electra does not share. Euripides modernizes the 
whole setting {Electra^ Orestes) and makes brother and 
sister hateful monomaniacs. He also, following local 
legends (cf. iphigenia), makes the ridding of Orestes 
from the Erinyes (who arc purely subjective phantoms 
of his disordered conscience) a long process, involving 
a journey to the land of the ^Pauri {Iphigenia in Taitris). 

(4) Later and less known versions of the story elabor- 
ate sundry minor points and tell parts of the adventures 
of Orestes and his companions differently. Some of the 
accounts we have may be due to lost tragedies, while 
others are local traditions ; others are seen, by the date of 
the vases and other works of art by which we know them, to 
he old, although our literary authorities say nothing about 
them. Sec C. Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), pp. 149 ff. ; 
Hdfer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. For example, Pausa- 
nias was shown (1. 28. 5) an altar which Orestes set up in 
commemoration of his being freed from the Erinyes by 
verdict of the Areopagus (as in Aeschylus), a stone at 
7>ozcn (2. 31, 4) on which he had been purified, and 
another at Gythium wdiere he was cured of madness (3. 
22. i); also a place near Megalopolis in Messene where 
he had bitten off a finger in his madness and so been 
cured (8. 34. 1-3). In Hyginus, Fah. 122. 3, Orestes kills 
Aletes son of Aegisthus, but Artemis rescues Aegisthus' 
daughter Erigonc from him. See also andromache, 

HERMIONB, NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Of his deatli there is no consistent account. His 
childhood has no real legend, but he is introduced as a 
subsidiary figure into one or two stories, see, for instance, 
TELEPHUS. 

For literature aee references in the text. H. J R. 

ORESTHEUSi in mythology, a king of Actolia, grand- 
father of Ocncus and son of Deucalion (qq.v.). He had a 
bitch which brought forth a stick; this he buried and 
from it sprang a vine. From its branches, ojoi, the 
Ozolian Locrians were named, and Orestheus called his 
son Phytios, Tlant-man*. Athcnacus, 35 a-b+Pausa- 
nias, 10. 38. I (« Hecatacus of Miletus). For the 
connexion of the family with wine cf. obnbus. H. J. R. 


ORGEONES (dpyetavcff), at Athens, were members of 
groups, other than kin-groups, for purpose of common 
worship (d/oyta, rites). As there was a law compelling 
the phratriai (q.v.) to admit orgeones as members, it is 
probable that they originally consisted largely of the 
new citizens admitted by Solon and Pisistratus, and that 
the law belongs to the sixth century, or perhaps to a time 
shortly after Cleisthenes, who left the phratries undis- 
turbed. A. W. G. 

ORIENTATION is the placing of any person or thing 
so as to front a definite point, generally a quarter of the 
compass, as north or south. This was not infrequently 
done in building ancient temples. In Greece they com- 
monly faced more or less due east (e.g. the Parthenon), 
although examples of other positions are not wanting 
(e.g. Apollo at Bassae has the long axis N.-S.). This 
may be a consequence of the east being the lucky quarter, 
that from which light comes. If so, the same motives 
were at work in determining the position of a Greek augur, 
who regularly faced north and counted lucky those omens 
which appeared on the right (e.g. Iliad 12. 237 ff., where 
‘right* and ‘east* arc explicitly identified). Contrast, 
however, Hippocrates, IJepl ^Lairrjs dfetuv, 8 (Kiihl- 
wein), which says the left is the lucky side in some cases; 
cf. Psellus(ed. Hercher) in PhiloL viii(i8s3), p. 167, 23 ff. 
To curse one turned west (Lysias 6. 51), and occasionally 
the dead were buried facing west (Plut. Solon 10; cf. 
Rose in CR xxxiv (1920), 141 ff., for suggestions). In 
Italy the common augural position and the correct 
direction for an Etruscan temple were facing south ; for 
the former, however, there was also an eastward position 
(Livy I, 18. 6; cf. Rose m JRS 13 (1923), 82 ff.). In 
general a templum had two axes, N.-S. and E.-W. 
Racial differences may have something to do with this. 
Sporadic examples of Italian graves apparently oriented 
have been found (F. von Duhn, Itcdische Grdberkunde i 
(i 9 M)» index under ‘Orientierung’). H. J. R. 

ORIENTIUSy a Gaul of the fifth century a.d. who 
composed an elegiac exhortation to a Christian life 
(Teuffel, § 464). 

ORIGEN (Origenes Adamantius) (probably a.d. 185 
or x86 to 254 or 255 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 7. i, Hieron. De 
Vir. III. 54) was bom at Alexandria of Christian parents. 
His life is kno^vn to us chiefly from Eusebius, who devoted 
the greater part of the sixth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History to him, collected many of his letters (now lost), 
and joined with O.’s pupil Pamphilus in writing an 
Apology for Origen, of which one book is extant in a 
translation by Ruflnus (Migne, PG rvii. 521-616). 
O. received his education from his father Leonides (who 
perished in 202 in the persecution under Septimius 
Severus) and later in the Catechetical School of Alexan- 
dria under Pantaenus and Clement (q.v.). He became a 
teacher and was so successful that, though still a layman, 
he was recognized, at first informally then in 203 
officially, as head of the School. In order better to under- 
stand pagan thought he attended the Neoplatonic 
lectures of Ammonius Saccas. He also visited Rome. 
Literally applying the precept in Matthew xix. 12, he 
underwent castration (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6. 8). His 
career as a teacher was interrupted in 21 5 by the massacre 
of Alexandrians known as the Fury of Caracalla. O. 
withdrew to Palestine, but after a time was recalled by 
his bishop Demetrius. He now engaged in extensive 
literary work and acquired such personal influence in 
the Eastern Church as to become its unofficial arbiter. 
On a journey to Greece in this capacity he allowed him- 
self. without the consent of his bishop, to be ordained 
priest by the bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem (c. 230). 
This irregularity caused umbrage to Demetrius, who 
may also have taken exception to certain elements in O.'s 
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teaching. O. was banished from Alexandria and deposed 
from the presbyterate, on what precise grounds is not 
known; but the decision was disregarded in Palestine, 
and O. in 231 settled at Caesarea where he continued 
his labours. In the Decian persecution (250-1) he was 
repeatedly tortured. His health gave way and he died 
at Tyre at the age of 69. 

WOUKS 

Origen's writings were voluminous and their range 
wide, but only a small proportion has survived. He was a 
pioneer in textual criticism of the Bible, in exegesis, and 
in systematic theology. 

(1) Critical, His chief work in this sphere was the 
Hexapla^ begun before 231 and not completed till 244-5. 
In it were set out in six columns (a) the Hebrew text of 
the O.T., (6) the same transliterated in Greek characters, 
(c) and (d) the two Greek versions thereof by Aquila and 
Symmachus, (e) the LXX, (/) the revision of this by 
Theodotion. Only a few fragments of the work are 
extant. Origen’s critical work led him into controversy 
with Julius Africanus; his Letter to Africanus survives. 

(2) Exegetical. He wrote commentaries on the greater 
part of Scripture. Some of these took the form of scholia 
on obscure passages; others of homilies on numerous 
books of the O.T. and N.T., many of which homilies 
are preserved in the original or in Latin translations by 
Jerome or Ruhnus; others again, ro/xot or volumes, are 
elaborate commentaries on divers books of the O.T. and 
on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (fragments 
or considerable parts of some of these are extant). O.’s 
method of exegesis was allegorical, seeking out a moral 
as well as a mystical sense in the literal words. 

(3) Doctrinal, The De principiis (Flepl dp^cuv) is a 
remarkable exposition of Christian dogma written before 
O. left Alexandria. Setting out from certain points of 
doctrine given by the tradition of the Church, he pro- 
ceeds by speculation to show how these can ‘be arranged 
as a whole by the help either of statements of Scripture 
or of the methods of exact reasoning* (DCB iv. 119). 
Considerable fragments of the original Greek survive; 
and the work is preserved in full in a ‘translation’, fre- 
quently adjusted in the interests of orthodoxy, by Rufinus. 

(4) Apologetic. A certain Celsus, a Platonist and ‘an 
enlightened advocate of the reformed paganism’ (Bigg), 
had, probably in 176, in his Aoyos oXijOt^s written an 
elaborate indictment of Christianity. O.’s reply, Contra 
Celsum^ written c. 249, which survives, deals with this 
point by point. 

(5) Devotional. Two of O.’s works in this category 
have come down to us, De Oratione (IIcpl evxij^) and 
Exhortatio ad martyrium (UporpcTTriKO^ npos papropiov). 
The former, written probably c. 231, treats of prayer 
in its various aspects. The latter was written c, 235 to 
his friends Ambrosius and Proctetus, who suffered in the 
persecution under Maximin. 

The Philocalia is a collection of excerpts from O.’s 
writings by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. It preserves 
the original text of many passages known otherwise only 
in Latin translations and is interesting as showing what 
in the fourth century were regarded as characteristic 
points in O.’s teaching. 

Origen exerted great influence and left important 
schools of followers ; but the venturesome nature of his 
speculations aroused controversy, and he himself came 
repeatedly under ecclesiastical condemnation. 

Terra; Opera omnia, C. de la Rue fPariB, 1733-5Q); C. H. E- 
Lommaizsch (1831-48); Migne, /*G' xi-xvii; Ongenes IVerke, in 
Die griechischen chrutlichen SchriftstfUer (iSgg ff. [not quite com- 
plete, 1941)). Origenu Philocalia, ed. J. A. Hnbinann (1893). 

General Literature: Eusebius, Ui$t. EccL bk. 6; Jerome, 
De Vir, lU. 54; B. F. Wettcott in DCB, s.v. ; C. Bigg. The Christian 
Platorhsts of Alexandria (Bampton Lectures, i88b); O. Dardcri- 
hewer, G*schichte der altkirchltcken Lit, ii* (19 14), 96-19A; B. J, 
Kidd, Hittory of the Church to A.D. 46/ (1922) 1, ch. 15; E. de Feyc, 
Origine, ta vie, son ceuvre, sa pensie, 3 voia., 1923-8. 


ORIGENES, Ncoplatonist, next to Plotinus the most 
important pupil of Ammonius Saccas. He shared 
Plotinus’ general standpoint, but did not distinguish 
the supreme being, the One, from Nous. He was much 
inferior to Plotinus in philosophical power. Works: 
Ilepl haifiovoiv, "'On pLovog ttoltjttjs d PaatAevs (that the 
supreme being is also the creator — in opposition to 
ApuJeius and Numenius). 

Sec 2 ^Uer, Phil. d. Griechen iii. a*. 5x3-16. PW xviii. 

ORION (*f 2 (a)p/aiv), in mythology, a gigantic hunter, 
identical, at least in name, with the constellation as early 
as Homer { 11 . 18. 486, cf, Od. ii. 572-5), an unprece- 
dentedly early star-myth. He was Eos’ love and killed 
by Artemis (Od. 5. 121-4); bigger and handsomer even 
than the Aloadae (q.v. ; Od. ii. 309-10). A part of his 
story in later authors is evidently astral ; he pursued the 
Pleiads, or Pleione their mother (schol. Pind. Nem, 2. 
16), a clear reference to the relative position of the 
constellations. 

There is some reason for saying that he is Boeotian. 
A rather late legend (Aristomachus in Hyginus, Poet. 
Astr. 2. 34; see Frazer on Ovid, Fasti 5. 494) says that 
Hyrieus, eponym of Hyriae, asked for offspring from 
three gods (their names vary) whom he had hospitably 
received. I'hey made water (ovpT)aav) on a bull’s hide 
and bade him bury it; in time a child was bom, which he 
called Urion, the name afterwards becoming Orion. 
For more Boeotian legends about him see Rose, Handb. 
Gk. Myth, 116; Kiientzle in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 
1028 ff. He is also connected with Chios. He loved 
Merope, daughter of Ocnopion (‘Wine-face’), king of 
that island, but Oenopion disapproved, made him drunk, 
and blinded him. He therefore waded through the sea 
(in one version he is Poseidon’s son, and has the power 
to walk through water) till he came to the forthest east, 
and there got his sight back from the sun’s rays. He was 
finally killed by Artemis for insulting her, or by a 
.scorpion sent by Earth, because he boasted that he would 
kill all animals. The story varies greatly in detail; sec 
Kdentzle’s art., cited above. 

Cf. S. Eitrem in Symb. Oil. vii. 53 ff. H. J. R. 

ORMENUSy (i) father of Ctesius king of the island 
Syrie and grandfather of Eumaeus {Od. 15. 414). (2) 
Name of two Trojan warriors, II. 8. 274 and 12. 187. 
(3) Eponym of the city Ormenion on the Gulf of Pagasae 
(Demetrius of Scepsis in Strabo 9. 438, cf. 11 , 9. 448). 

H. J. R. 

ORNAMENTA were insignia of a magisterial rank 
(quaestoria, aedilicia, praetoria, consularia), which were 
conferred by the Roman emperors and entitled the 
recipients to the courtesies of that rank. I'his honour 
was sometimes conferred upon men outside the jena- 
torius ordo. Tiberius gave praetoria omamenta to prxie- 
fecti praetoria, quaesloria to a praefectus vigilum, and 
Claudius accorded them even to freedmen. Grants of 
this kind were usually made by decree of the Senate, but 
they did not include a seat in the Senate. Omamenta 
iriumphalia were conferred upon successful generals 
under the Empire as a substitute for the triumphus (q.v.) 
of Republican times. J. P, B, 

ORODES II {c, 56-38 B.C.), son of Phraates III of 
Parthia and brother of Mithridatea III (Dio Casa. 39. 
56), with whom he disputed the throne in a struggle 
lasting many years, and finally gained sole control. In 
53 . when Parthia was threatened by a Roman invasion, 
Orodcs marched against Rome’s ally Armenia, while his 
general Suren opposed Crassus in Mesopotamia. After the 
Homan defeat at Carrhae, Orodcs* eon Pacorus invaded 
Syria. Profiting by the Roman civil wars, Orodca 
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occupied nearly all the Asiatic possessions of Rome (c. 
40 B.C.), but was dispossessed by M. Antonius and P. 
Ventidius (38). He died soon after. M. S. D. 


OROMASDES^ see religion, Persian. 

OROPUS, on the north-east frontier between Bocotia 
Md Attica, belonged geographically to Bocotia, of which 
it was originally part. In the fifth century it was annexed 
to Attica, but not incorporated; it was lost in 412, and 
changed hands repeatedly later, being most often 
Boeotian. It was the landward end of the nearest 
Athenian route for supplies from Euboea (Thuc. 8. 28; 
TDicaearchus] i. 6, in FHG ii. 256). In the territory of 
Oropus was the Amphiareum, where the earth had opened 
to receive Amphiaraus (cult and legend are Theban impor- 
tations of the late fifth century). Oracles were given bv the 
interpretation of dreams and cures effected. The chief 
remains are of the third century, theatre, stoa, and temple. 

Paus. I. 34 and Frazer ad loc.; E. Ficchtcr, Das Theater in 
Oropos (ig3o). X. J. D. 

OROSIUS, Paulus, was a Spaniard. A presbyter at 
an early age, he fled before the Vandals to Africa, a.d. 
414. There he became a pupil of Augustine (q,v.). His 
Contmonitonum de err ore Priscillianistarum et Origeni^ 
starum led Aui^stine to address to him a work on the 
subject. But his chief title to fame rests on his Historiae 
in seven books. This work, completed probably in 418, 
was written after Orosius returned from the East, where 
at Jerusalem in 415 he had prosecuted Pelagius (q.v.) for 
heresy. The work is an ‘apologetic’ history whose interest 
now is that Orosius used lost portions of an epitome of 
Livy and of T'acitus’ Histories as ‘sources*. Its aim was 
very much that of Augustine’s City of God — to rebut 
the charge that the fall of Rome to Alaric in 410 was due 
to Christianity. 

Ed. K. Zanijcmeistcr (Teubner, i88gV, CSEL rviii for Com- 
nionitonum: Cf. il. Svennung, Orosiana (1922). A. S. 


ORPHEUS, the founder of Orphism, generally said to 
be a Thracian. Ilis fame in Greek myth as a singer is 
due to the poems in which the Orphic doctrines and 
myths were set forth. A metope of the treasure house 
of the Sicyonians at Delphi represents him (the inscrip- 
tion reads ’O/ai^dy) on board the Argo with a lyre in liis 
arms. The first mention in literature is found in Ibycus 
or perhaps in Alcaeus. Aeschylus and Euripides say that 
he attracted trees and wild beasts and even stones and 
was able to charm whom he wished. In vase and wall 
paintings, even in the Catacombs, he is often represented 
singing. The Christians referred the representation to 
the Prince of Peace of whom Isaiah speaks. The best- 
knowm myth tells how his wife Eurydice was killed by 
the bite of a snake, and Orpheus went down to the 
Underworld and persuaded its lord to allow him to 
bring her back on the condition that he should not turn 
round and look at her before he reached the upper world. 
According to the earlier myth the ending was happy. 
The common tradition that he was not able to fulfil the 
condition is later, but existed probably in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The myth is probably connected with some 
Orphic poem called the 'Descent into the Underworld*. 
Another myth, also represented in vase paintings, tells 
that Orpheus was killed and dismembered by Thracian 
women or Maenads. His severed head floated singing to 
Lesbos. I'his myth was the subject of Aeschylus* 
tragedy Bossarae. Some scholars think that Orpheus 
in fact may have been a real personage, the founder of 
Orphic religion, others take him to be purely mythical; 
to Kem he is a projection of the Orphic sect. The 
question must be left undecided. 

J. E. Harrinon, Froleg. to the Study o/Cr«A (1903; 3 . 

iga»), 453 tr.; 6. Kcni, Orphem (1920); M. P. Nilsson Harv 
fheti. ftei. Uiviii (1935). f.; W. K. C. Outhne, Orph^ and 

Greek /?f/fgiVwi (1935). ^5 ff*; Alcaeus as rewored in E. DieW, Anth. 

QfJe. i\fu 80, p. 129. ^ N- 


ORPHIC LITERATURE. Many poems were in 
circulation at an early date under the name of Orpheus 
(q.v.). Euripides and Hippias hint at their existence, 
Plato is the first to quote verses from them, and Aristotle 
speaks of the 'so-called Orphic epics*. The fame of 
( 3 rpheus as a singer is due to these poems. It is said that 
Onomacritus, who lived at the court of Pisistratus, wrote 
Orphic poems. A few fragments preserved show that 
they contained a cosmogony and an anthropogony and 
that they were dependent on Hesiod. A list of Orphic 
poems and authors, due to an Alexandrian scholar, Epi- 
genes, is preserved in Clement of Alexandria and Suidas. 
The majority of these poems are pseudepigrapha. The 
dates and personalities of the alleged authors are unknown 
to us and were unknown to Epigenes himself. The most 
important poem was the Rhapsodic Theogony^ from which 
Neoplatonic writers quote many passages. Its age is 
controversial ; most probably it is a compilation, not very 
much earlier than the authors who quote it, but it may 
have incorporated earlier elements. Under the name of 
Orpheus arc preserved some late poems : the Argonautica^ 
which is dependent on Apollonius Rhodius, the Lithica 
(on precious stones), which has hardly anything to do 
with Orphism, and a number of Hymns to various gods, 
probably composed in Asia Minor in the Roman age. The 
poems are edited together with the fragments by E. Abel, 
Orphica (1885). As regards the fragments this defective 
edition is superseded by the fundamental work of O. 
Kem, Fragmenta Orphicorum(ig22) ; idem, ‘Die Herkunft 
des orphischen Hymnenbuchs* in Genethliakon C. 
Robert (rgio), pp. 89 ff. M. P. N. 

ORPHISMy a religious movement originating in the 
archaic age, the first Greek religion which had a founder 
{see ORPHEUS) and laid down its doctrines in texts {see 
ORPHIC literature). The early poems being lost, our 
knowledge of the Orphic system depends on late sources. 
It comprised a cosmogony and an anthropogony. At the 
head of the cosmogony was Chronos, the Time which 
never grows old; of him were bom Aithcr (q.v.), Chaos, 
and Erebus. Chronos formed an egg in the Aithcr and 
from this Phanes (q.v.) sprang forth, the creator and 
first king of the ^ds. His daughter Night assisted 
him and bore to him Uranus and Gaea. Then follows 
the common myth of Kronos and Zeus. Zeus was 
praised as the beginning, the middle, and the end of all ; 
the contradiction thus implied to the creation by Phanes 
was solved by the statement that Zeus swallowed Phanes 
and all was created anew. By Demetcr Zeus had the 
daughter Kore-Persephone who bore Dionysus, who 
was also named Zagreus. Zeus wanted to hand over his 
royal power to the child, but the wicked Titans lured it 
to them with toys, tore it to pieces, and devoured its 
Limbs. Yet Athena saved its heart and brought it to 
Zeus, who ate it, and of him a new Dionysus, the son of 
Semele, was bom. The Titans were struck by the light- 
ning of Zeus and burned to ashes from which man was 
formed. 

The important question is how much of this belongs 
to the old Orphism of the sixth and even the seventh 
centuries B.c. in which it spread abroad, especially in 
Attica and south Italy. Plato quotes an Orphic verse 
referring to the six generations of Orphic cosmogony, 
and Aristophanes in his Birds (685 ff.) expounds a 
cosmogony which is justly taken for Orphic; it does not 
essentially differ from that quoted above. It begins with 
Chaos, Night, Darkness, and Tartanis, adding that 
neither earth, nor air, nor heaven existed. Black-winged 
Night bore a wind -egg in the bosom of Darkness and 
from this emerged Eros (who takes the place of Phanes), 
gold-winged and like the swift whirlwinds. The high- 
sounding epithets betray the imitation of hieratic poetry. 
A little later Isocrates testifies to the fact that Orpheus 
more than others told crude and immoral stories ^ the 
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goda« So fiu* O^hiam was dependent on old cosmogonic 
myths, embodying crude folk*>taJe motives, and especially 
on Hesiod, but e^aiged them and developed them in a 
speculative sense. 

The anthropogony is in fact the original contribution 
of Orphism to the development of religious thought. 
The killing of Dionysus-Zagreus is not mentioned in the 
classical age, except for a reference in Pausanias to an 
Orphic poem attributed to Onomacritus; he says that 
Onomacritus took over the name of the Titans from 
Homer and instituted orgia for Dionysus and invented 
the story that the Titans caused the sufferings of Diony- 
sus. The authenticity of this information can hardly 
be doubted, for Plato speaks of the 'Titanic nature* of 
man as a proverbial saying in the sense of his innate evil 
nature, which can only be understood as referring to the 
crime of the Titans as told by the Oiphics. Because man 
had been formed of the ashes of the Titans who had 
devoured the Divine Child, he contains within himself 
something of the divine and something of the evil 
Titanic nature. Further, Plato says that the followers of 
Orpheus called the body (trcS/ia) a tomb (aijfia), because 
the soul is punished for that for which it is punished and 
it seems to have this covering — the likeness of a prison — 
in order that it may be kept m custody. First it is to be 
noted that evidently the body is the evil and the soul the 
divine part of man. Abstinence from killing animals and 
eating their flesh was the best known feature of Orphic 
life, noted, c.g., by Euripides and Plato. The reason 
for this prohibition may be found in the uncleanness of the 
body or in the crime of the Titans or mast probably in 
the belief in metempsychosis (see itiansmigration). 
This belief is not expressly ascribed to the Orphics, but 
it is to be remembered that Orphism is no isolated 
religious phenomenon but is in various ways related to 
the mystic movements and beliefs of the archaic age 
which it took up and systemaiixed. Plato tells of sorcereni 
who produced books by Musacus and Orpheus and 
through sacrifices according to these and pastimes called 
initiations promised deliverance and purification from 
guilt and from pains in the after-life: the righteous 
were to be rewarded by a s>'mposium in the Nether 
World. The Orphics had appropriated the belief in 
punishments in the Underworld. Though it was not 
peculiar to them it had a special note: whosoever had 
not undergone the purifications in this life was to lie 
in the mire in the Nether World ; the initiated and right- 
eous were to live in happiness. This belief appealed to 
the broad public and was important for Orphic practice. 
In the words quoted from Plato the soul is apparently 
punished by being imprisoned in the body. In the 
archaic age there was a tendency, opposed to general 
Greek ideas, to scorn this life and to attribute a higher 
value to the other life in which the soul is freed from the 
fetters of the body. This is consistent with Orphism. 
Gk)ld leaves from the Hellenistic age, found in tombs in 
south Italy and Crete, contain verses to be spoken on 
arrival in the Underworld, in which the dead man 
presents himself as a child of Earth and Heaven and 
asks for a drink from the Lake of Memory; it is also 
said that he has escaped from the sorrowful wheel. 

Although Dionysus is the chief god of the Orphics, 
there is an apparent hostility between the adherents of 
Orpheus and those of Dionysus. 'Fhis is understandable 
from the fact that the Orphics transformed the central 
sacred rite of the orgia, the omophagy, into the primeval 
crime of the Titans. On the other hand, Orpheus n 
connected with Apollo; he is even sometimes said to be 
his son. The reason is that both laid stress on purifica- 
tions and righteousness. Orphism implied legalism of 
ritual and life, mysticism of cult and doctrine, a specula- 
tive cosmogony and an anthropogony which emphasized 
the mixture of good and evil in human nature; it con- 
tributed to the transformation of the Underworld into 


a place of punishment. It made the individual, in his 
relationship to guilt and retribution, the centre of its 
teaching. But its high ideas were mixed up with crude 
myths and base priests and charlatans misused them in 
practice. In the classical age it was despised; only 
Pindar and Plato understood its great thoughts. . It saiA 
down to rise again with the recrudescence of mystic 
ideas in a later age. See also after-life. 

C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829); J. E. H«mBon, Ptohg. to 
the Study of (^eek Rel^on^ 455 ff. ; W. K. C. Guthne, Orpheus 
and Greek Religion (1935): b M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus 
(1941); M. P. NilMon, ‘Early Orpbidm and Kindred KeliffiouA 
Movements*, FfariK Theot. Rev, ixviii (1935)1 ^ 8 * Gesch* d. 
griech. ReL i. 642 ff.; O. Kem, Orphicorum fragmenta 

ORTYGIA, old name of Delos ('Quail Island’); its 
nymph was identified with Asteria (q.v.). But as some 
half-dozen other places were called Ortygia, it is by no 
means certain that all references (e.g. Od, 5. 123) are to 
Delos. See Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

OSCAN, see dialects, italic. 

OSCANS CChrLKot), whom the Greeks sometimes 
reckoned identical with ItaJici generally, were strictly 
the inhabitants of Campania (q.v.): (Thuc. 6. 2; Pliny, 
UN 29. I ; cf. Juv. 3. 207). I'hese Campanians, when 
Rome first encountered them, spoke the language of the 
Sabelli (q.v.), which the Romans consequently always 
called Oscan (Livy 10. 20; Festus, p. 121 L.). Central 
Italian coins reveal that a more correct name would be 
Safine (ctyTnologically identical with Latin Sabinus), 
Safine was spoken by Paeligni, Marrucini, Vestini (and 
probably by Aequi, Marsi, and Sabini) (North Oscan), 
Frentani, Samnites, Campani (Central Oscan), Apuli, 
Lucani, Bruttii, Mamcrtini (South Oscan). The numer- 
ous inscriptions, few earlier than 300 or later than 90 
B.C., are meticulously written, usually in a modified 
Etruscan alphabet. Oscan with Volscian and Umbrian 
forms one group of Italic languages, Latin and Faliscan 
forming the other. It differs greatly from Latin in sound 
changes, word forms, and vocabulary, less in syntax (see 
DIALECTS, italic). Official and educated classes in Italy 
long continued to use Oscan ; but the Social War ensured 
its ultimate displacement by Latin. Strabo (5. 233) makes 
the astonishing statement that Atcllane farces, the only 
Oscan literary form known to us, were performed in 
Oscan at Rome in his day. Certainly the language was 
still spoken at Pompeii in a.d. 79 and in country d^tricts 
survived even longer. 

R. S. ConwHy, Italic Dialects i (1897), 1-266; C. D. Buck, 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (U.S.A. 1928); j. Whitmough, 
Foundations of Homan Italy (1937), no, 301 (with bibliOgngh^).^ 

OSIRIS represented the deceased Pharaoh. He died, 
was brought to a new life, and reigned in the Underworld. 
He was associated with fertility, and in Hcrodoma (2. 
144) is identified with Dionysus. The Egyptians believed 
that men (and sacred animals as well) were identified 
with Osiris, hence Osirified, in the next life. In Hellen- 
istic times, although the name and character of Sarapis 
indicate his relationship to Osiris, the latter appears 
sometimes in the cult of the Egyptian deities along with 
Sarapis, Iris, Anubis, and Harpocrates. In Egypt Osiris 
remained primarily the god of the Underworld. With 
the construction of the elaborate mysteries of Isis and 
their spread throughout tlie Roman Empire, Osiris 
travelled along with Isis as a central figure in the liturgical 
and ritual drama. 

Ancient source! (Greek and Latin) : Th, Hopfner, Fontet Htst&riae 
Rehjrionis Aegyptiacae (1923-5). Modern literature; A Errruin, 
Die Religion der Agypter {11)^14) \ F. Cumont, Les Religiom orientals 
dans le paganisme romain (1929); G. Roedcr, art. ‘Utire'in Roacher't 
Lexikon. T. A B. 
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OSROfiNBy Ifi^gdotn in north-west Afesopotanuai 
bounded on three tidee by the Khabdr and Euphrates^ 
and on the north by Mt« Masius. In the second century 
B.C, it broke away from Seleucid control and formed a 
a^arate kingdom with Edessa (q.v.) as its capital. Its 
kings bore Semitic nameSp and ^he population was mainly 
Aramean, with an admixture of Greeks and Partisans. 
As a PartUan vassal State Osrolne played a prominent 
r6le in the struggle between Rome and Parthia, After 
the campaigns of L. Vcrus it became a Roman depen- 
dency, later a province. Long coveted by the Sassanids, 
it was at last conquered by the Arabs (a.d. 637). 

M. S. D. 

OSSA| a mountain of nearly 6,500 feet in Thessalian 
Magnesia. On the north it is separated from the massif 
of Olympus by the defile of Tempo (q.v.), but on the 
south it forms witli Pelion an almost unbroken wall which 
shuts off the interior of Thessaly from the sea. 

OSTIA. The site of Ostia, commanding tlie Tiber 
mouth some x6 miles from Rome, was of natural im- 
portance, but its traditional colonization by Ancus 
Marcius has not yet been confirmed by excavation. 
Walls of the first known settlement (c. 350-300 b,c.) are 
built of tufa quarried near P'idenae and enclose some 
5i acres; the four gates of the rectangle are flanked by 
strong towers. Ostia was thus one of the maritime 
colonies designed to protect Italy’s west coast, and 
probably, like the others, had 300 colonists. 

2 . Ostia later became an important naval base, 
especially during the Second Punic War. She soon 
spread l^yond her walls and assumed growing com- 
mercial importance. Goods from Spain and the West 
and the vital com supply came to the Tiber’s mouth, 
and 80 up-river to Rome. 'Phis made the town a major 
objective in the fighting between Marians and Sullans. 
Marius sacked the town. Under Sulla new walls were 
built and now enclosed over 170 acres. A new town- 
plan was also laid down, which needed little subsequent 
change. 

3. Ostia was sacked by pirates (r. 68 d.c.), but under 
Augustus a period of vigorous building began, including 
the construction of a theatre, behind which was laid out a 
great colonnade, where representatives of overseas trade 
could rent offices. Under Gaius wells were replaced by an 
aqueduct. The development of the town was due partly 
to imperial generosity, largely to increasing trade; but 
the Tiber’s mouth was silting up and proving dangerous, 
especially to the corn transports. Caesar had contem- 
plated work here, but it w^as left to Claudius to build a 
completely new harbour some three miles to the north. 
Two moles and a lighthouse were built, and connexion 
was made with the Tiber by canal. For greater security 
Trajan added a hexagonal inner basin. 

4 * Ostia had developed steadily during the Julio- 
Claudian and Flavian periods, but the building of 
Trajfm’a harbour was followed by a more intensive 
cxpan.sion, especially under Hadrian. Though granaries 
and officer w’crc built round the harbours, the old town 
remained the centre of the workers’ guilds and her 
government controlled the new settlements. Large 
areas were rebuilt, including the dock-quarter, with 
its granaries and market, and an imposing Capito- 
lium to crown it. To protect the granaries Hadrian 
stationed at Ostia a detachment of Mgi/er. Already the 
Pompeian type of house was giving way to a nriore modem 
pattern, to meet the increasing population: in Hadrian’s 
rebuilding the tall brick-built blocks, well lit by rows 
of large windows, became universal. In the business 
quarters the blocks were designed to be let in single 
apartments or flats, W’ith separate access to the upper 
stories; in the more residential parts of the town, 
particularly towards tlic coast, the houses were no doubt 
more luxurious and less compact 


5. Under the Antonines the new harbour system, 
which now eclipsed Puteoli, was the receiving port of the 
largest consuming centre in the world, and trade at- 
tracted men from all parts. The profits of trade rapi^y 
increased the number of knights, and the governing 
classes were generous. The common people found satis- 
faction in their numerous guilds of builders, boatmen, 
bakeia, etc., with their patrons, officers, guild-hous^, 
and banquets. For recreation they had more than six 
sets of public baths, a theatre, and possibly an amphi- 
theatre. Ostia also provided good sea-bathing. 

6. The town’s religious life changed with her growing 
cosmopolitanism, though Vulcan remained Ostia’s 
patrins dem. There were temples to Roma ct Augustus 
(Julio-Claudian) and to Magna Mater (? Claudian); Isis 
and. from the second century. Mithras were freely 
worshipped. Christianity is not certainly found until 
c. A.D. 200. but by 250 Ostia had her own bishop. 

7. Decay set in before a.d. 200. New building became 
rare, the financial office of quaestor became ominously 
important, men seldom held magistracies (an expensive 
honour) more than once, the population dropped rapidly. 
This decline was hastened when Constantine made tlie 
harbour settlement, Portus, independent. 

8. While Portus was worth protecting, Ostia became a 
prey successively to Goth, Hun, and Saracen. Attack 
and the growth of malaria gradually made the site a 
desert. In the Middle Ages it became a quarry for the 
builder, in the Renaissance and later for the collector. 
Systematic and continuous excavation on the site began 
only in 1907. By 1938 roughly a quarter of the area was 
cleared and the pace was then quickened in order to 
expose the whole town for the projected International 
Exhibition of 1942. 

Ostia’s inscriptions are collected in CIL liv and supplement. 
A second supplement arranges the inscriptions topographically. 
Excavation reports in Notisie degli Seavi^ especially 1908 f. L. 
Paschetro, Ostia: Colonia Romana (1912); J. Carcopino, VirgiU et 
les ongines d*Ostie (1919); id., Ostie (1929); G. Calza. Ostia: gidda 
storico^monumenlale (1029) (also in English); id., La necropoU del 
Porto di Roma nelV isola sacra (1940); F. H. Wilson, 'Studies in the 
Social and Economic History of Ostia', BSR xiii. 41-68; xiv. 
152-62. R. Mkiogs. 

OSTORIUS SCAPULA9 Publius, of equestrian 
family, consul suffectus before a.d. 47, when he succeeded 
Plautius as governor of Britain. He seems to have built 
the Fosse Way (JfRS xiv. 252-6) and a fonvard line 
(modem Ryknild Street) as limites against tlie Britons of 
the Highland zone, with Viroconium (Wroxeter) as an 
advanced point and his rear secured by a colonia at 
Camulodunum {Colchester). Attempts at the offensive 
against Highland tribes were less successful: an advance 
to the Irish sea proved premature; and though Ostorius 
defeated Caratacus, who had Bed tliither, he was unable 
to subdue the Silures and Ordovices of Wales, and died 
worn out in a.d. 56. 

Tacitus, Ann. 12. 31-9; PIR, O 112; Collingwood-Myrcs, 
Romoft Britain^ 9I--7; F. N. Pryce in Antiquaries Journal xv'iii. 
29-48. C. £. S. 

OSTRAGA. Potsherds were not habitually used for 
writing in Greece, except as voting tablets at Athens. 
In Egypt such use began after the Greek conquest; the 
first dated example is of 274 D.c. Nearly all early Ptole- 
maic ostracB are tax-receipts; later, orders and lists are 
common, and letters, school exercises, magical spells, 
and religious texts, pagan or Christian, were inscribed 
on them. The Thebaid is the most prolific source of 
ostraca of all periods, especially Thebes itself, with 
Hermonthis and Crocodilopolis ; a fair number have 
come from Elephantine and Coptos; a single group is 
recorded from Pselcis in Nubia, another from Tcntyra. 
Oxyrhynchus has produced some hundreds, nearly all 
Byzantine. In the Fayfim they are rare before Roman 
times ; one lot from Philadelphia is the only considerable 
find of Glennie date; und^ the Empire they occur on 
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most town-sites till c. a.d. 400. No ostraca have been 
reported from the Delta. Outside E^pt Latin ostraca 
have been found near Carthage. Except in the FayOm, 
few have been obtained by scientific excavation: they 
are usually found in ancient rubbish-mounds or in 
house-ruins. 

U. Wilcken, Criechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nuhien (1899); 
[mainly Thebaid] A. H. Gardiner, H. Thompson, and J. G. Milne, 
Theban Ostraca (1913); P. M. Meyer, Griechische Texle aus 
Aegypten (1916); P. Viercck, Ostraca aus Briissel und Berlin (1922); 
id., Ostraka der Bibliothek bu Strassburg (1923); L. Amundsen, 
Ostraca Osioensia (1933); Claire PriJaux, Ostraca grecs au Musee de 
Brooklyn (1935); [FayOn,] B. P. Grenfell, A. S, llunt, and D. G. 
Hoparth, Fayum Toivns and thrir Papyri (1900); P. JoURuet, 
Ostraka du Fayoum (1902); P. Vicreck and F. Zucker, Papyri 
ostraka und Wachstafeln aus Philadelphia (1926); L. Amundsen, 
Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection (1935); 
[Oxyrhynchus] E. E. Fund Arch. Reports 1903/4, p. 16; 1904/5, 
p. 15; 1905/6, p. 14; 1906/7, p. 9; [TenryraJ J. G, Milne, Arch. Pat. 
vi (1913), 125 ff.; [All districts] J. G. Tail, Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian LAbrary etc. i (1930); [Carthage] R. Cagnat and A. Merlin, 
‘Ostraka latins dc Carthage' (Journ. Sav. N.S. ix (1911), 514). 
Publications of texts in periodicals are mostly reproduced in 
Preiaigke-Bilabel. Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. 

J. G. M. 

OSTRACISM ( 6 aTpaKLafi 6 s)f at Athens, banishment 
without disgrace and witliout loss of citizen rights or 
property for ten years. It was, we are told, instituted by 
Cleisthcnes, ’because Pisistratus as popular leader and 
strategus had made himself tyrant’ — an altogether trust- 
worthy account; the new democracy feared lest another 
popular leader might mak« himself too powerful (without 
having committed a crime against the State) and estab- 
lish a second tyranny. It was first used in 487-485 b.c. 
against relatives and suspected friends of the tyrant. 
Thereafter, as the democracy became firmly established, 
it tended to become an instrument of party warfare. 
Among its victims were Xantliippus, Aristides, Themi- 
stocles, Cimon, and Thucydides son of Melesias (qq.v.). 
It was not used again till 417, when, by an intrigue 
between Nicias and Alcibiades, Hyperbolus, a minor 
demagogue, was ostracized ; this was the last occasion. 

Once a year a preliminary vote was taken w licther a 
vote of ostracism should take place. If there was a 
majority in favour, the second vote took place shortly 
after. As for all vofioi iir* dvSpi, i.e. the application of a 
law to an individual by the Ecclesia, voting was by 
phylae and secret; and a quorum was necessary. It is 
not clear whether only a total of 6,000 was necessary', 
or 6,000 against any individual. Strongly in fav^our of 
the first view is the general regulation about vofxoL c?:* 
dvSpl; in favour of the second is our best authority 
(Philochorus), and the fact that, if only a total of 6,000 
votes was necessary, if 3,001 were given against A and 
2,99Q against B, A would be ostracized, whereas if 5,999 
were given against A and no other vote was given at all, 
there would be no ostracism. In other vo/xot ctt* dvBpl 
there was no conflict between individuals ; perhaps it was 
80 in this case too, the individual against whom a vote was 
to be taken having been decided at the preliminary vote. 

The name of the individual to be ostracized was cut 
by the voters on ostraca^ broken pieces of pottery. 
Several hundred such ostraca have been found, and on 
them the names of all those known to have been ostracized. 

Similar institutions are known at Argos and (for a 
short period c. 450 B.c.) at Syracuse, where the names 
were written on olive-leaves {petala : hence the vote w'as 
called petalismos), 

G. Buaolt-H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde (1920-6), 884-6; 
R. J. Bonner, CPhU, viii. 223 fl.; J. Carcopmo, VOstracisme 
athAnien* (1935). A. W. G. 

OTAClLfUS CRASSUSy Titus, praetor in 217 and 
214 B.C., served in Sicily 216-211, raiding the African 
coast (215 and possibly in 212) and commanding a fleet 
at the siege of Syracuse. His exploits in 212 (Livy 25. 31) 
and his election to the consulship before his death in 
21 1 are doubtful. H. H. S. 


OTHOy Marcus Salvius (a.d. 32-69), whose father 
received patrician rank from Claudius, was husband of 
Poppaea Sabina and friend of Nero. As Nero fell in 
love with his wife (afterwards divorced), he was sent to 
Lusitania as governor in 58 and remained there until 
Nero’s death (68). He supported Galba and hoped to be 
his heir. Disappointed, he organized a conspiracy among 
the Praetorians and was hailed emperor (15 Jan. 69). 
He tried to appear as the legitimate successor of Nero. 
Egypt, Africa, and the legions of the Danube and the 
Euphrates declared for him. But the legions of the 
Rhine had already chosen Vitellius (q.v. i), to whom he 
made unsuccessful advances. He was attacked in Italy 
and could oppose only an inferior army. He had to arm 
2,000 gladiators. He dispatched his generals Annius 
Gallus and Vestricius Spurinna to hold the line of the 
Po (March 69), but remained idle in Rome until April. 
A body of troops, which was sent by sea to Gaul, 
achieved nothing. The decisive battle was fought at 
Bcdriacum, c. 22 miles cast of Cremona. Notwith- 
standing some help from Illyricum, Otho was decisively 
beaten and his army surrendered. He committed suicide 
(April 69). TVadition reasonably represents him as an 
incapable and profligate man. \ 

Sources: F^lutarch. Otho (commentary by E. G. Hardy, 1890),; 
Suetoniua, Otho (commentary by G. \V\ Mooney 1930), etc. Sc4 
further 8. V, CAJ^nA (i); ct L. Paul, Rh. Mus. 1902, 76; Nagl, PM’ i a, 
203*;; A. Passenm. *Le due bartajifljc presso Betnacum , Studi dt 
anticiutd ciassica ojfferti a E. Ciaceri (1940), A M. 

OTHO, see also JUNIUS (2), ROSCIUS (2), 

OTUSy see aloadab. 

OURANOS, see gara. 

OVATIO was a minor form of triumphxis (q.v.). It might 
be granted to a general who could not claim a full triumph, 
e.g. if his victory had not involved the destruction of a 
large number of the enemy or if he had handed over his 
army to a successor. He entered Rome on foot or horse- 
back, wearing a wreath of myrtle instead of laurel, and 
the procession was much less spectacular. 11. II. S. 

OVID (PuBUus OviDius Naso, 43 b.c.-a.d. 17?) was 
bom at Sulmo, a town of the Pacligni. He prided himself 
lliat he was of equestrian rank by birth, not tlimugh 
property or sendee (7V. 2. 1 10 ff. ; 4. 10. 7; Am. 3. 15. 3). 
He was educated at Rome in law and rhetoric under 
Arcllius Fuscus, whose redundant manner he reflected, 
and Porcius Latro, whose style was more restrained. 
Ovid's heart, however, w'as not in pleading but in poetry. 
Ills prudent father tried to dissuade him from that 
unprofitable pursuit. For a time he followed this advice. 
He completed his education at Athens (7>. i, 2. 77), and 
travelled in Sicily and Asia Minor with a poet-friend, 
the younger Macer, On reaching manhood he assumed 
tlie anguslits claims, as he did not aspire to a senatorial 
public career. He served in the ccnturnviral court, acted 
as arbitrator (7’r. 2. 93-6; Pont. 3, 5. 23), and on the 
board of tresiiri capitales, in charge of prisons and 
executions (7>. 4. 10. 34; Ow'en, 7>. ii, p. 140). He was 
married three times. He had a daughter probably by 
his second wife. His third wife was a dependant of 
J'aullus Fabius Maximus, and intimate with his wife 
Marcia {Pont. 1. 2. 136-8). He speaks of her with affec- 
tion, praijhing her loyalty. She was a w'idow, with one 
daughter Perilla (Wheeler, AJPhil. xlvi. 28). He had 
atlentled recilationes by the didactic poet Maccr, Florace, 
and Propertius his personal friend. Virgil he saw 
only (7’r. 4. 10. 51). His friendship with Tibullus was 
cut short by that poet’s death, which he lamented in 
exquisite verse (/Im. 3. 9), He knew many of the younger 
poets. 

2. With comfortable means he lived in Rome devoting 
himself to society and poetry. The Amoret at once 
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bfX)ught him celebrity. The fair frail idol of his verse, 
called by the fictitious name Corinna, was no real person, 
but the creation of his fancy, the epitome of many 
women. The Heroides won fresh applause. In his 
fortieth year he produced his masterpiece of witty 
impropriety, the Ars^ which marked him as the chief of 
erotic poets. The publication of the Ars followed closely 
on the banishment of Augustus* daughter Julia, whose 
profligacy was a grave blow to her father’s moral reforms. 
Augustus was angered by the pernicious influence of the 
Arst and it was the contributory cause of O.’s banish- 
ment. 

3* Ovid’s brilliant talent was now acknowledged and 
his social position assured when, in the island of Elba 
(Pont. 2. 3. 84), he learned that he was sentenced (a.d. 8) 
to banishment to a place prescribed (relegatio)\ he 
retained his property, and the possibibty of pardon was 
not excluded. The charges were two, his poem and a 
mistake of conduct (‘duo crimina, carmen et error*, Tr. 

2. 207). The 'error* was the more serious. He had 
concealed something he had seen which affected the 
Emperor and his family. Ovid never dared to disclose 
what this offence was. There have been many guesses 
as to its nature. It may have been concerned with some 
scheme regarding the popular prince Germanicus w'hich 
clashed with the dynastic aims of Livia and Tiberius, 
who obdurately refused to pardon the poet. Ovid 
departed into exile Nov. a.d. 8, reaching Tomis in 
spring or summer of a.d. 9. 

4. Tomis (not Tomi, cf. MSS. Tr. 3. 9. 33; Pont. 4. 
14. 59), a frontier fortress on the Euxinc, now Constansa, 
was inhabited by half-bred Greeks and barbarian Getae, 
expert horsemen, who constantly went armed. Life was 
insecure, harassed by raids from wild tribes beyond the 
Danube. The severe \vintcr cold is vividly described by 
O. in terms not overdrawn. The languages (Latin was 
almost unknown) were corrupt Greek, but chiefly Getic 
and Sarmatian, which tongues O. learned. At Tomis 
he lived, busy with vcrse-inaking and poetical epistles, 
lie was abstemious, slender and not strong (Pont. i. 5. 
51 ; 10. 29), genial and lovable (Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 8), He 
won the goodwillof the Tom itac, who exempted him from 
taxes (Pont. 4. 9. loi). Even his native Sulmo, he says, 
could not have been kinder (Pr-int. 4- i4- 49)- He died in 
exile according to Jerome in a.d. 17. A reference to the 
restoration by Tiberius of the temple of Janus (Fasti, i. 
223-6) suggests that he may have lived till 18. 

5. Works 

(1) Amorcfl) love poems which, except in the lament 
for Tibullus, show little real feeling. Ed. i (five books) 
appeared soon after 16 dx. (i. 14- 45): ^d. 2 (rearranged 
in three books: cf, epigram prefixed to bk. i) shortly 

before the 3. 343). 

(2) Hcroldcs (so cited by Piiscian, Kcil, Gramm. Lot. 
ii. 544, referred to as Epistulaf by O., Ars Am. 3. 345)p 
mostly letters addressed by noble ladies of the legendary 
past, in Kp. 15 by the poetess Sappho, to absent husbands 
or lovers. The idea of the fictitious love-letter may be 
derived from Propertius 4* 3 (le«er of Arcthusa); but 
O/a claim to originality holds good, since Propertius 
dealt with contemporary fact, O. with mythological past. 

The last six letters, in pairs, were suggested by the 
replies composed by O.’s friend Sabinus to six of the 
Heroides (Am. 2. i8. 27)- EncouraRcd by the popuUripr 
of the oriRinal issue (i-i.O. O. added the « 

the complete edition. He testifies that he wrote a letter 
of Sanoho (Am. 2 . i8. 26). Hut the genuineness of the 
Ep. 5np/)/i. (is), also of 16-21, has often been questio^ 
on insuflicient grounds. Loss of sheets in the arc 
may explain the absence from its place of ^.15 m the 


Love ('praeceptor amoris’, i. 17) presents Love as a 
science in didactic mockery of current text-books, ars 
grammatica and such. It is concerned not with respect- 
able women but with the demi-monde; therefore O. 
argued it was not immoral ( TV. 2. 247). Books 1 and a 
instruct men how to find and keep a mistress, bk. 3 
contains corresponding instruction for women. Beautiful 
narrative episodes enliven the work. Allusions to the 
naumachia of 2 B.c. (1. 171) Parthi (i. 179) 

indicate that it appeared soon after i B.c, 

(5) Remedia amoris, one book, followed soon after 
the Ars (155), the wantonness of which had roused 
disapproval. O. replies that erotic poetry must be erotic ; 
his aim is renown; this the Ars has brought him. 'I'he 
specifics for escape from irregular entanglements arc 
obtained chiefly by ‘converting’ the rules of the Ars. 

(6) Metamorphoses, fifteen books in hexameters, a 
collection of stories mainly Greek, some Roman, involv- 
ing changes of shape, from the change of chaos into order 
down to that of Jubus Caesar into a star. In combining, 
like Callimachus in the Aitia, short stories into a con- 
tinuous whole, O. followed Alexandrian precedent. The 
subject of transformations was treated by Alexandrian 
poets. The ^Opyidoyovia of Boios was adapted by 
Aemilius Maccr. O. had heard Macer recite, and thence 
possibly conceived his idea (TV. 4. 10. 43). He draws 
mainly from Greek dramatists and poets, towards the 
end from Virgil. When he was banished, the Met. lacked 
his final revision. He burnt it in disgust, but it was 
preserved in copies possessed by friends (TV, i. 7. 13). 

A storehouse of mythology, this great poem has 
inspired medieval and later painters, sculptors, and poets, 
among them Chaucer and Shakespeare. O.’s proud 
confidence of immortality (15. 871) has been amply 
justified. 

(7) Fasti, six books, a poetical calendar of the first 
six months of the Roman year, a book allotted to each 
month, arranged under three heads, astronomical, 
historical, religious. The risings and settings of constel- 
lations are expounded, %vith remarks about the weather. 
Legendary and historical events connected with dates 
are sketched. Festivals and religious rites are recorded 
with minute information. Six out of twelve projected 
books were completed when O. was banished. These 
at his death he had incompletely revised, prefixing the 
dedication to Germanicus (i. 3). They were issued 
posthumously, the original dedication to Augustus being 
retained at 2. 3-1 8. The last six books were too unfinished 
to be published. 

The aetiological conception of the Fasti comes from 
Callimachus’ Aitia, though the poems of Propertius on 
legends (bk. 4) may have influenced O. 

(8) Tristia, five books (a.d. 8-12), letters addressed 
to persons whose names are generally suppressed, lest 
connexion with the disgraced poet might injure them. 
Where that was not feared, names are given, in three 
letters to Augustus, six to his wife, and in that to his 
stepdaughter Perilla, These ‘mournful numbers^ are 
pathetic, often servile supplications, pleading for mitiga- 
tion of his sentence. The defence of himself (bk. 2) is 
interesting, especially the survey of Greek and Latin 
poets, and the summary of games. 

(9) Epistulae ex Ponto, four books, letters of the 
same sort, except that names of recipients are given. 
Books 1-3 were written a.d. 12-13 ; bopk 4 was published 
posthumously. The latest chronological reference (4. 9. 
4) is to the suffect consulship of Graecinus a.d. 16. 

(10) Ibis, a comprehensive curse, expressed by 

recondite allusions, imprecating disaster and death of 
every conceivable kind on an enemy who pereecutes the 
poet’s wife and attempts to deprive him of his property. 
This person, whom O. calls Ibis, has been identified with 
the man referred to in TV. 1 . 6. 14 : 3- n* ^ ^ 4- 9- 

15 ff. Title and idea were borrowed from dre lost poem 
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in which Callimachus attacked Apollonius Rhodius under 
the name Ibis, a bird seen everywhere in Alexandria, 
of dirty habits (Strabo, p. 823). Ovid's adaptation was 
written at Tomis {Ib, 1 1 ff. ; 637), later than Pont, 4. 14. 
44, where he says ^at he had written no poem of persond 
attack. 

(11) Halleutica, in hexameters, a fra^ent on fishes. 
Pliny, who gives the title, paraphrases it {HN 32. ii), 
and concludes that certain fishes recorded here only 
were peculiar to the Euxine, where O. began this poem 
at the end of his life. It was published posthumously, 
Linrcvised. This accounts for metrical and other blem- 
ishes, which have caused its genuineness to be impugned 
unnecessarily (Owen, CQ viii. 267). 

(12) NuXy the lament of a nut-tree over its sufferings 
from stones thrown at it by passers by. Written pro- 
bably towards the end of O.’s life, it is allegorical, the 
innocent victim of persecution representing the poet. 
The compliment to the Emperor, who brought peace 
(143-6), supports this interpretation. It is an expansion 
of an epigram by Antipater {Anth. Pal. 9. 3), or some 
such work. Its genuineness, often questioned, was 
established by Ganzenmuller. 

(13) Lost poems. 7 'o the early period belong the 
unfinished (entirely lost) Gigantoniacliia (Am. 2. i. 

Owen, TV. ii. 63) and the tragedy Medea (TV. 2. 
553) (of wliich two lines survive), praised by Quintilian 
{Inst. 10. I. 98) and ranked by Tacitus (Dial. 12) with 
the Thyestes of Varius. 

Besides one Pria^cum (Priap. 3) fragments exist of 
epigrams, of a shortened adaptation of Aratus’ Phaeno- 
inena (Lactantius Inst. 2. 5. 24), and others of uncertain 
location. 

Nothing but the titles remain of the following: (i) 
Liber in malos poetas (Quint. Jnst. 6, 3. 96). (2) Epithala- 
mium for Paullus Fabius Maximus (Pont. i. 2. 131). 
(3)Epicedium on M. Valerius Messalla Corvnnus (Pont. 
I. 7. 30). (4) Panegyric on the Pannonian Triumph of 
Tiberius (Pont. 3. 4. 3). (5) Epicedium on Augustus 
(Pont. 4. 6. 17; 9. 131). (6) Poem praising the imperial 
house, written after Augustus* death, in the Getic 
language (Pont. 4* *3- 1^36). 

The fragments are collected in Owen, Tristia, etc., 
O.C.T., Lenz, Halieutica, etc., Paravia. 

6. A poet by instinct, Ovid lacked the dignity and 
earnestness which the loftiest poetry demands. His one 
tragedy has perished and cannot be assessed. By his owm 
confession he abandoned epic as beyond his powers. 
But as an interpreter of his age he is a master. He 
reflects its spirit, grateful subserviency to the ruler who 
had established peace, and enthusiastic appreciation of 
its blessings. His message was to tlie cultured society 
of the capital; his mission to cheer, give pleasure, and 
amuse, llis success is due to his vivacity and sparkling 
wit. He is deeply sensitive to beauty, the physical beauty 
of youth and strength, the beauties of nature, of scenery 
and the gay tints of flowers, idealized with peculiar 
richness of terms for glow'ing colour. Having a fertile 
and creative imagination, he is unrivalled in the ease and 
liveliness with which he conceives and describes scenes 
and incidents. His style is brilliant and lucid. The 
variety of his metaphors and polished similes, the 
dexterity with which he enlivens his diction by introduc- 
ing legal phrases and formalities, and the many new 
words with which he enriched the language add peculiar 
charm. He was learned, but carried his learning lightly. 
He had an extensive knowledge of Greek literature, 
especially of the Alexandrians, from whom he drew much, 
and of the Latin poets, both predecessors and contem- 
poraries. With striking originality he enlarged the 
slender range of the elegiac couplet. In tliis metre 
having perfected the artistic form of the Roman lovc- 
clei^, he used the couplet in the Heroides for psycho- 
logical studies of the fluctuating moods of women; in 


the Ars Amatoria for didactic poetry; in the Fasti for 
sustained serious effort; in the Ibis for vituperation; 
during his exile for personal letters which, though 
monotonous from their circumstances, are always neat 
and ingenious. His most ambitious work, the Metamor^ 
phases, though epic in form, is in fact a new creation. 
It is not a concrete whole, but a string of stories of love 
and adventure, a wonderland of fancy, passing from 
grave to gay. In tliis great poem, intensely modem in its 
appeal through its vivacity and swiftness of narrative 
shifting from scene to scene, O. stands forth as the 
forerunner of romance. His faultless precision of metre 
gave its final polish to the elegiac couplet, and added 
fluidity to the stately hexameter of Virgil. His faults, 
to some of which he was not blind and which were 
deliberate (Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 12; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 88), 
are frivolity and irreverence, lapses into bad taste, want 
of restraint in describing what decency should have 
forbidden, and redundancy of language. But though 
shocking he is not prurient; though redundant he is not 
diffuse. 

See ALEXANDRIANISM ; DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN; 
ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN; EPYLLION. 
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Sir J. G. I'rrtzer (1929); Tr. i, Owen (cd. 3, 1902), ii (1924); 
Pont, i, Schoiie (1933); Ib. Hllis (i88ri; Hal. Birt, de Hal. /also 
(h). adserif^tls (1878); Nua, GanzcnmQller, Die ElegU Nux u. ihr 
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Translations: With text, Ixieb, Budi (French) Scries. 

Planudes ((ircck) Her. in Palmer’s ed.; Met. Boissnnade (Lcmairr 
1822). In verse, Am. Marlow’e (r. 1599); Art, Wrii?lvt, Loverf 
Ilandhonfi (Hrondw’ay); MeL Gctlding (1567), used by .Shakespeare. 

Criticism, Stylf, and Dici ion- F. W. Lenz, Parerga (h^iana 
(1938); Owen, 'A NlQiiuscrint of O.’s Heroides’ (i) C 0 1936, 155; 
(ii) CQ 1937, i; A. Zingcrlc, Ovidius u. s. Verhdltmss z. d. Vor^ 
gdngern (1869-71), Martials Ovtd:ituditn (1877); E. Linac, De 
O. vocahulorum wvrritore (1891); J. v. Iddekinge, De tnsi^ni in 
O- romani tuns perttio (1811); N. G. MtCrea, ‘On O.’i use of 
colour etc.', Class. Studies tn hnn. of H. Drisler (1894); J. A.Washicll, 
De sinulitudimhiis imaginibiisque Ovidtanis ( 1 882!; t >wcn, * 0 .'a use of 
the simile', Cli 1931, 97; W. Y. Sellar, Roman 7W,'t of Augustan 
Age (1892); £. Riprrt, O. po^te de V amour, des dteux et de Vexil 
(1921): E. K Rand, O. and his Jnflumte (1925); G. Lafaye, 
Ces MHamorphoses r/'O (igoO; T. F. lltf^ham, *U. some Aspects 
of his Character and Aims', CR 1934. 105; Owen, 'O. and Romance’ 
in Eng. J.il. amt the Classics (1912^; W. Brewer, O.'s Metamorphoset 
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OVINIUS, as tribune of the plcbs proposed a resolution 
(the Lex Ovinia or plebiscitum Ovinium, probably passed 
between 318 and 312 H.c.) by which the right of enrolling 
members of the Senate was transferred from the consuls 
and military tribunes to the censors. It directed the 
censors to enrol ’optimum qucmquc ex omni ordine* 
(Festus, p. 246), which probably means only cx-magis- 
trates, not ‘the best men of every rank*, so as to counteract 
individual authority or family influence. As a result 
mcmbcrsliip of the Senate depended on the conduct of 
the magistrate w^hile in office. 

P. Willems, Le Shtat de la ripuhlique romaine i. 1 53 fT. ; i*. 668 ff.; 
Mommsen, HUm. Etuats^. P. 4 1 8 f. ' P. T. 

OXUS mod. Amu Darya). *rhi8 river was 

known by name to Herodotus and Aristotle, but was 
apparently confused by them with the Araxes (q.v.). 
It was discovered by Alexander, and some Indian 
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merchandise was known to come by it, and thence by 
the Caspian and the rivers Cyrus and Phasis to the 
Euxine. But later information about it was from hearsay 
only, and the belief persisted that it flowed into the 
Caspian — wliich may have been true of prehistoric times. 
Its efflux into the Aral Sea was never located by Greek 
geographers. 

Strabo ii. 514-18; Ptol. Geoi*. 6, o-r8; Cary-Warmington, 
explorers, I 33 " 56 i Warnungton, Indian Corwmrrce, 26-7, p. 337, 

7 ®- E. H. W. 

OXYRHYNCHUS {Sehnesa) is now represented only 
by extensive mounds beyond the Bahr Yusuf to the 
west of the Nile, which have proved the richest source 
of papyri in Egypt yet discovered. The first scientific 
exploration of the site was by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1897; since their lost campaign there in 1906 other 
diggers, official and unofficial, liave reaped good harvests. 
The proportion of Ptolemaic papyri is small : most are 
Roman and Byzantine. Apart from the information 
derived from these papyri, practically nothing is known 
of the history of the town, j.G. M. 

OXYRHYNCHUS, The historian from. In 1906 
some 900 lines of a lost Greek historian were discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. The writer dealt in consider- 


able detail with events in the Greek world, 396-395 n.c., 
and was an authority of the first importance. The 
papyrus indicates a strict chronological arrangement by 
summers and winters, competent criticism and analysis 
of motives, a first-hand knowledge of the topography of 
Asia Minor, and certain details found in no other work 
on the period. It was probably a continuation of Thucy- 
dides beginning with the autumn of 41 1, was written 
between 387 and 346, and its elaborate scale suggests 
that it covered only a short period, perhaps to the battle 
of Cnidos, 394. 

Its authorship has been much discussed. Grenfell and 
Hunt preferred an attribution to Theopompus (q.v. 3), 
later strongly supported by E. Meyer; the case for 
lilphorus was ably argued by E. M. Walker, in spite of 
his previous advocacy of the shadowy Cratippus, ami 
more recently F. Jacoby has argued for Daimachus (q.v,). 
'Fhe close resemblance of the text with Diodorus bk. 14 
coupled with significant divergencies indicates that 
Diodorus* source, Ephorus, had P, as the editors termed 
the author of the papyrus, before him for his universal 
history. The question of authorship does not yet admit 
of a definite solution. 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, O.C.T. ; E. Meyer, Theopomps Uellenika 
Ciqoq); E. M. Walker, The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (1913); G, L. 
Barber, The historian Ephorus (1935), ch. 3; li. Bloch, Harv. Stud., 
Supp. Vol. 1040. G. L. B. 
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PACATUS, Minucius, see eirknakijs. 

PACATUS DREPANIUS, Latinus (fl. a.d. 390), 
Gallo-Roman orator; see tanegyiuc, Latin. 

pAcCjvius, Marcus (220-c. 130 b.c.), tragedian and 
painter, nephew’ of Ennius, bom at Brundisiurn; he died 
at Tarentum. We are told that as a tragedian he equalled 
Acciu.s in moral elevation and surpassed liim in learning, 
if inferior in native force; further that he was a polished 
metrist but that his latinity was poor. The extant titles 
(only about a dozen, w ith one praetexta, Paulus) and the 
fragments (about 400 lines) suggest that he was a pains- 
taking if slow worker, original in choice of subject (c.g. 
Armorum ludicium) and in treatment (cf. the stoicizing 
of Ulysses* death-agonies in the Xiptra^ translated from 
Sophocles, to suit Roman ffraz^itas)^ fond of complicated 
plots (Medus, son of Medea, pretends to be Hippotes; 
Medea, wishing to injure the supposed Hippotes, accuses 
him of being — Medusl), tlcbates (Amphion and Zethus, 
in the Antiopa, discuss the artistic versus the practical 
life), and pathetic scenes (e.g. the famous appeal by the 
ghost of the murdered Deiphilus to his mother Iliona), 
Command of metre and sound-cfFect is shown in the 
words of the old nurse in the Nifdra : 

manibuii cpubvis l’llx[ siu-pc pt*rn\whi, abluam 

Uasiiudincniquc ininuain ruanuuin iiiollituiline, 

or in the bitter w’ords of '^rdamon to T euccr: 

•egregarc aba ic ausu's aut sine illo Salatmiiam ingredi . . 

pictorial powTr in the descriptions of calm or stonn at 
sea; rationalism in the attack on divination in the Chryscs. 
Word-forms like mminrint (« monuennt) and compounds 
like inairuiccruicum perhaps support Cicero s charge of 
bad latinity. 

Text; E, H. Wirmingtofi, Remains of OU Latin ii (Locb, ^^ 3 ^- 

PADUS (LiRurian Bodincus, Greek 'HplZavos, nowa- 
day. Po) : Italy’s longest river with numerous tnbutanes. 
It rises in the Cottian Alps, flows over 400 irules east- 


w'ard through Cisalpine Gaul, and enters the Adriatic 
near Ravenna. Its valley was inhabited in prehistoric 
times by terramaricoli (see terremare), and from Etrus- 
can days dikes have protected its reclaimed riparian 
lands. In antiquity navigation as far as Turin was 
possible but hazardous owing to the swift current. Since 
ancient times floods and the silt carried down have 
considerably altered its lower course and delta. 

^ Polyb. 2. 16: Stnibo 4-303 L; 5. 212, 217; Pliny, HN 3. 117-22. 
C. Jacini, II Viaggio del Fo (1937) with full bibliography. E. T. S. 

PAEAN. The Paean seems originally to have been a 
hymn addressed to Apollo in his r6lc as Healer (II. 1. 
473 ; schol. At. Plut. 636), but it was early used for other 
purposes, such as (i) military, as in It. 22, 391, Aesch. 
Sept. 635, schol. Eur. Phoen. H02; (2) sympotic, when 
all the guests sang it in unison after the libations and 
before the symposium, as in Aleman fr. 71, Aesch. Ag. 
247, Ath. 149 c, PI. Symp. 176 a, Xen. Symp. 2. i ; (3) 
on public occasions such as the ratification of peace 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36; Art. 7. 11); (4) in the Hellenistic 
age Paeans were addressed to successful individuals, 
such as Lysander (Plut. Lys. 18) and Titus Flaminius 
(Plut. Flam. 16). Paeans were by no means confined to 
Apollo, but were also sung to Zeus (Xen. Art. 3. 2. 9), 
Poseidon (id. Hell. 4. 7. 4), Dionysus, Asclepius, and 
Ilygieia. See also hymns. C. M. B. 

PAEDAGOGUS, see education, hi. i. 

PAENULA (vellum cover), see books, ii. 2 ; (cloak) see 
DRESS, para. 3. 

PAEONIUS, Greek sculptor, native of Mende in 
Thrace, known mainly for his Victory of Olympia, now 
in the Olympia Museum. His full inscription on the base 
informs us that the statue was dedicated by Messenians. 
This is confirmed by Pausanias. The occasion of the 
de^cation was almost certainly the battle of Sphacteria 
in 424 B.C. It is now known that the statue at Ol3^pm 
is a contcmporiify version in marble of a bronse original 
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that stood at Delphi, where its base has been found. 
Paconius is said by Pausanias to have been the sculptor 
of the cast pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
Our knowledge of the sculptor's style makes this view 
untenable. But Paeonius did, as his inscription tells us, 
make acrotcrial figures for the temple, S. c. 

PAESTUM (/locrctScurta), coastal town of Lucania 
famous for its roses and pottery (Strabo 5. 251); nowa- 
days PestOf with excellently preserved walls and temples. 
Founded with Doric-speaking colonists by Sybaris c. 
600 B.c., it became a flourishing town by 540 (Hdt. i. 
167). Early attacked by Lucani, Paestum was under 
their domination from c. 390 until 273 when Rome made 
it a Latin colony (Ath. 14. 632; Veil. Pat. i. 14). 
Paestum loyally resisted Hannibal (Livy 27. 10). Under 
the Empire its municipal life continued, but the neigh- 
bouring marshes made it increasingly unliealthy. Finally 
Paestum was deserted. 

D, Randall-Mflclver, Greek Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931), 9: 
A. D. Trcndall, Paestan Pottery (Rome, 1936); J. Bdrard, Bibltugr. 
topogr. (1941), 79; ace too bibliography a.v. magka grabcia. E. T. S. 

PAETUS, Lucius Caesennius {cos. a.d. 61), was sent 
by Nero in 61 or 62 to defend Armenia as a legate of 
Cappadocia. He failed and capitulated on disgraceful 
terms in his camp at Rhandeia. Dismissed, but unpun- 
ished, in 70 he was appointed governor of Syria by 
Vespasian (whose relative he probably was) and annexed 
the kingdom of Conunagene. 

PIR^, C 173. A. M. 

PAETUS, see also aelius (i), autronius, thrasea. 

PAGANALIA, Roman festival of the pagi, or villace 
communities. They were sacra publica (Festus, p, 284, 
20 Lindsay), but not pro populo, because not on behalf of 
the people as a whole. They are also called paganicae 
feriae, Varro, Ling. 6. 16, who says they were ‘agri cul- 
turae causa susceptae’; Paganalia, Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 
6, who lists them among feriae conceptiuae, or movable 
feasts. H. J. R. 

PAGANUS, an inhabitant of a pagus (q.v,). Plence, by 
Imperial times (as Tacitus, Hist. 3. 24, where Antonius 
derisively calls the Praetorians pagani^ cf. Julius Caesar’s 
QuiriteSf Suet. Divus Iiilius 70; Pliny, Tra. 86 b), one 
who stays at home, a civilian. Hence, in Christian use, 
one who is not a miles Christie a heathen {fides pagana, 
Tert. De Corona ii, and so often; used also of non- 
Jews, cf. Augustine, Retract. 2. 43, who says it is the 
usual term for polytheists). Some authors (as Orosius 1, 
prol. 9, Prudentius, c. Symm. i. 449) imply that this use 
is derived from the sense of 'rustic*, 'uncultured*, rather 
than 'civilian'. H. J. R. 

PAGASAE, the principal harbour-town of 7 ’hessaly. 
Originally Magnesian, it was appropriated by the Thessa- 
lians at an early date and became the port of Pherae. 
Since it commanded the only convenient outlet from the 
Thessalian plain to the sea, it virtually monopolized the 
export of com, meat, and slaves, thus contributing 
largely to the rise of the Pheracan tyranny. Philip 
cai)tured Pagasae in 353 u.c. and subsequently terminated 
its dependence upon Pherae. 

The walls, dating from c. 350, are impressive, but the 
site was ill chosen, and Pagasae was later supplanted by 
Demetrias (q.v.). 

F. StAhlin and E. Meyer, Pagasai und Demetrias (1934), * detailed 
archaeological and hiatorical account. 11. D. W. 

PAGUS, an area of land w'ith its population as distin- 
guished from the oppidum or vicus (qq.v.) which housed 
the inhabitants, was the smalleat unit of the Italian 
territorial system. Every community, tribal or urbanized, 


consisted of a group of pagit which thus persisted after 
the municipalization of Italy. Within the Roman State 
before 90 D.c. the pagi of those parts where the municipal 
system was undeveloped were the only intermediaries 
between the populus Romanus and the individual citizens. 
In the provinces agricultural immigrants from Italy 
settled in pagi^ whereas groups of Romans in provincial 
towns were known as conventus. Such pagi, wliich were 
usually attached to the nearest Roman municipality, 
assisted the spread of Roman civilization in the neigh- 
bouring native civitas^ whose oppidum the pagus might 
share, and with which it was eventually united as a 
municipium or colcmia (qq.v.). The provincial communi- 
ties also, especially the great cantons of Gaul, were 
sometimes subdivided into pagi. The administrative 
powers of a pagus varied with its comparative indepen- 
dence. In Italy they had boards of three or four aedilcs 
or magistri; Roman or peregrine pagi in the provinces 
might form a miniature res publica. 

For bibliography see municipium (Modern views (n) RrpuMir). 

A. N. S.-\V. 

PAIDOTRIBES, see education, hi. 2. 

PAIGNION, a title, of which jeu d'esprit is a rougl\ 
equivalent, applied to various very dilTercnt types of, 
literature. It w'as used of the satirical poems of Crates 
the Cynic and of poems of Philetas and Theocritus, and 
generally of effusions ''of a light character (L. & S., s.v. 
iraLyviov^ III. 3). Gorgias (fr. ii. 21) similarly desig- 
nates his Helena^ the prototype of later essays in light- 
hearted whitewashing and denigration composed by 
Isocrates {Helena) and later by Asiatic rhetoricians; cf. 
Polyb. 12. 26 b ' EyKOJ^xiov B^palrov, ^oyos llrjveXi'mrjf: . 
See also mimus and technopaignia. J. D. U. 

PAINTING. Except for a few clay plaques and stone 
stelae little ancient painting surxdves that is earlier than 
the Roman period, "^rhe sources are references in litera- 
ture, vase-painting (q.v.; until c. 400 D.c. often of tlie 
highest quality), Etruscan tomb-painting (7th to 4th c.), 
and occasional copies of earlier pictures in painting and 
mosaic. 

2. Before the fifth century. The scenes on geometric 
vases are in silhf)uettc witli filling ornament; the artist 
show's all the essential parts of figures and objects dis- 
regarding spatial relations (e.g. the corpse is placed above 
the bier on his side to show both anns and legs). From 
about 750 the silhouette changes partially into outline, and 
a more normal two-dimensional representation is 
adopted; but figures are still composed of typical view's 
of each pan- “head profile, frontal eye, frontal body, 
profile legs (cf. particularly Proto-Attic and Meliun 
vases). Corinth was early famous for painting; her claim 
Is justified by the clay metopes from '^rhenmon repre- 
senting Perseus, etc., the elaborate battle scenes on 
Proto- Corinthian vases (both 650-620), and the later 
Amphiaraus vase (560). From c. 625 the black-figure 
style predominates in Athens for vases and plaques; the 
rcd-figure style begins c. 530. After 540 forms are more 
rounded and clothing more decorative and elaborate 
(see EXECiAS, andocides). Ionian pictures of c. 525 arc 
echoed by the Caerctan hydriae (Embassy to Acliillcs, 
Biisiris, etc.). From c. 515 painters experiment with 
uneven stapee, back views, frontal faces, etc., which later 
become common (see euphronius, eutiiymides; cf. 
Pliny on Eumarus of Athens, 'figuras onuiis imitari 
ausum'). 

3. Fifth century. Three-quarter faces and varied 
expressions, ascribed to Cimon of Cleonae, appear on 
the vases of the Cleophrades painter and his contem- 
poraries; the frontal eye gradually changes into the 
profile eye. Between 470 and 460 further advances were 
made by Micon and Polygnotus (qq.v.); in their largo 
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pictures the surface of the wall was divided by undulating 
lines representing hillocks, which supported or partly hid 
the serious hgures of men ‘better than ourselves’, 
arranged in groups united by a common emotion. The 
use of perspective was greatly developed by Agatharchus 
(q.v,), painting c. 470-430, and shading by Apollodorus 
(q.v.), r. 430. Parrhasius (q.v.), painting from c. 450, 
achieved plastic effects by his outline ; he also developed 
further the painting of facial expression. Aglaophon 
(c. 420) painted in the rich, sweet style known from the 
vases of the Mcidias painter (q.v.). Zeuxis (q.v.) united 
the romantic, emotional, and realistic tendencies of the 
late fifth century, the art which Plato rejected in the 
Republic, Copies of late-fifth-century painting have been 
seen in paintings on marble from Herculaneum. 

4* Fourth century, 'I'he Sicyonian school (see PAM- 
PHTLiTS and MELANTHius) in revolt against the colour 
effects of Zeuxis, etc., insisted on line, composition, and 
severity; their art influenced mirrors, ivories, and Kertch 
and Tarentine vases. Aristides (q.v.) continued the 
emotional tradition of Parrhasius, etc. ; he ‘first painted 
soul, feelings, and passions*. Encaustic (q.v.), of which 
Pausias (q.v.) was the first great master, made greater 
realism possible; Nicias, who unlike Pausias chose, large 
subjects, made his figures stand out from the canvas 
(copies of his lo and Andromeda have been recognized). 
Of Apelles (q.v.), the most renowned painter of anti- 
quity, nothing survives; the charm works 

distinguished him both from the austerity of the Sicyo- 
nians and from the over-elaboration of Protogenes 
(q.v.). The earliest interior scenes to receive mention are 
the late -fourth -century ‘Alexander and Roxane’ by Action 
(q.v.) and ‘Boy blowing the fire’ by Antiphilus. Philoxe- 
nus (q.v.) painted a ‘Battle of Alexander with Darius’ 
(the Issus mosaic in Pompeii is a copy), a brilliant 
composition of crowded figures in a shallow strip of 
space. 

5. Hellenistic. Literary sources are less informative 
and the contributions of different schools arc difficult to 
assess. The enucleation and dating of the originals 
behind frescoes and mosaics at Pompeii, etc., are largely 
conjectural. To the third century may be assigned the 
stele of Hediate from Pagasae and the original of the 
Pharmaceutriae by Dioscorides (mosaic ; c. 100 b.c.) ; both 
have shallow interior scenes. Hediste is a realistic 


portrait; the Pharmaceutriae and its companion, the 
‘Street Musicians', represent the Hellenistic genre 
tendency. The original of the ‘Arcadia and Telephus’ 
from Herculaneum should from the subject be Perga- 
nienc, second century; the diagonal composition gives 
the picture considerable depth; the basket of fruit in 
the foreground is a still life, a descendant of Pausias’ 
(q.v.) flowers, an ancestor of S(>.sius’ ‘Drinking doves’ and 


many small pictures in Pompeii. 

Roman period. Timomachus of Byzantium, the 
last great painter recorded, painted in the time of Julius 
Caesar a Medea and an Iphigenia; reflections in Pompeii 
show that his figures derived from the fourth century or 
earlier. The Aldobrandini marriage may also be an 
eclectic original of c. 50 n.c. The Second Style of wall- 
painting begins in Pompeii, Delos, and Athens early 
in tlic first century b.c, ; the simple architecture leaves 
room for large pictures of great spatial depth such as the 
ritual scenes of the Villa Item, the illusionistic buildings 
and gardens of the Boscoreale villa (cf. Vitruvius on 
Apaturius of Alabanda), and the Odyssey pictures from 
the EMuiline, as well as the smaller landscapes in the 
house of Livia (cf. Pliny on Studius). The painted 
architecture of the Third Style (20 b.c.-a.d. 20. perhaps 
contemporary with the later stages of the second style) 
is elaborate iuid fantastic, and frames academic groups 
sot against a landscape backcloth. The pictures of ^ 
Fourth Style (extending into the Flavian ^ 

also set in fantastic architecture; the composition is 


often based on diagonals, and the painting is often 
impressionistic (cf, the putto in the catacomb of Domi- 
tilla). The earliest of the mummy portraits from Egypt 
belong to the first century a.d. ; the series lasts into the 
fourth century; most of the portraits are in the en- 
caustic (q.v.) technique, and many are excellent pictures. 
After the austerity of the Trajanic period and the softer, 
more impressionistic style of the second century, the 
spirituality of Early Christian art begins to appear, as 
in the apostles from the tomb of the Aurclii and the best 
drawings on gold glass. 

Recent worka. General: E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung def 
Griechen J. U. Bcazley and B. Aahmole, Greek Sculpture 

and Painting (1932); M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting (iqzq): 
R. P. Hinks, Catalogue of Paintings and Mosaics in the British 
Museum (1Q33), ix. Special {see also VA.SB-PA.fr«mNO and individual 
vase-painters and painters): J. Overbeck, Antiken Schriftquellen 
(1868; literary sources); A. Rumpf, JDAl 1934, 8 (plaques and 
marble copies); O. Broneer, Hesperia 1938, 224 (plaques); F. 
Poulsen, Etruscan Tomh-paintings (1922); W. Hahland, Corolla L. 
Curiius (1938), 121 (geometric): H. G. H, Payne, N ecrocorinthia 
0930, 96 (Thermon); R. G. Steven, CQ 1933, 149 (Plato); H. 
Bulle, Eine Skenographie (1934). -^3 (Sicyonian painting); G. E. 
Kizzo, La Putura Eilenisticn- Romana (1920); L. Curtiua, Die 
Wandmalerei Pompejis (1929); H. Beycn, tfber Stilleben (1928); 
JDAl 1927, 41; H. Dicpolder, Rom. Mitt. 1926, i (treatment of 
space); F. Matz, Arch. Anz. 1932, 27B (composition); A. Maiuri, 
Villa dei Misteri (1931); F. Wirth, Romische Wandnialerei (1934); 
P. Styger, Die R 5 mischen Katakomben {\f) 2 ?>)\ R- Drerup, Datierung 
des MumienportrUts (1Q33); K. Krtmstedt, Vorrrdttelalterliche Malerei 
(*929); C. Albizzati, Rom. Mitt. 1914, 240 (gold glass). T. D. L. W. 

PALACES. That the abodes of kings in Greek and 
Hellenistic times were like extra large houses seems 
probable. There are scant evidences of palaces com- 
parable in size or magnificence with those of Minoan 
Crete or Assyria. Unfortunately the palace of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria has completely disappeared, nor 
is it likely that Antioch will yield much of the palaces of 
the Seleucid kings. The fortress town of Pergamum 
(see towns), the best preserved of the major Hellenistic 
sites, was too constricted to permit a palace of great 
extent. The most hopeful site so far has been Palatitza, 
in Macedonia, where valuable evidences of grandiose 
entrance planning have been disclosed, and further 
research may prove even more clearly the importance 
of this link between Hellenistic and Roman palace 
planning. The entrance buildings at Palatitza led to a 
spacious pillared forecourt, and all the evidences from 
Pergamum and Miletus point to palace buildings as an 
assemblage of such courts with rooms on two stories 
opening into the pillared loggias which surrounded 
them: an enlargement of ideas which are evident from 
the houses at Priene and Delos. 

Of Roman palaces in the times of the earlier Caesars 
the evidences are also comparatively scanty. Eastern 
conceptions of the segregation of women no doubt had 
some effect: the House of Livia on the Palatine Hillp 
which has well-preserved elements, points to separate 
quarters for royal ladies and their retinue. In Roman 
palaces, however, it is evident that assemblages of units 
were more fully mastered than in Greek and Hellenistic 
times, and Roman constructive possibilities gave in- 
creased scope to grandiose planning (see baths). By 
far the most complete Roman palace in existence, that 
of Diocletian at Spalato — invaluable to the architectural 
historian for many reasons — shows a fortified building 
planned with characteristic simplicity and practicality 
of outlook. It was guarded by strong walls with gates 
and soldiers' quarters on the three land sides, and on the 
sea side, where were the emperor's quarters, with a 
continuous terrace raised above a vaulted passage 
(cryptoporticus), the temples being planned with some 
dignity between the from and the middle region contain- 
ing courtiers’ quartets, 

Anderson, Spiers, md Difumeer, op. dt under ABCHiracTURB, 
p. 18s; Anderson, Spiers, and Ashby. pp« dt, ibid., p. 133, T, F 

PALABMON9 in mytihotocft fwa AmMiAS, usncdtinuL 
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PALAEMON, Quintus Remmius» a manumitted slave 
who under Tiberius and Claudius won a reputation for 
Ills evil life, arrogance, and unusual learning. Martial 
(2. 86. ii) pours scorn on his verses. ITe was the first 
Roman to write a really comprehensive grammatical 
treatise (see grammar) which influenced all subsequent 
writers (e.g. Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian). The extant 
Ars Palaetnonis (ed. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. v. 533; cf. also 
vi. 206) is spurious. 

See SCHOLARSHIP, latin, in antiquity and cf. TcuflTtl, § 282. 3; 
Srhnnz-Hosiua, § 475; K. Buivi'ick, Renimius Palaemon und die 
rdtrtische ars grammatica {1922) “«• FhiloL Suppl. xv. 2. J. F. M. 

PALAEOGRAPHY is the science that studies wTiting 
upon papyrus, wax, parchment, and paper, while 
Epigraphy deals w'ith inscriptions carved in hard 
materials ; it teaches us to read old writings and to observe 
their changes particularly for criteria of date and place. 
It is also concerned with the layout of the written leaf 
and the form of the book. We here confine ourselves to 
Greek and Latin writing and refer to the articles on 
Papyrology, Greek and Latin, for those branches of the 
subject. In both languages carved and written letters 
start by being identical, but the written change more 
quickly under the influence of three forces: the first, 
the desire to make letters with less labour, and the 
second, the need of being legible, oppose each other; the 
third, regard for beauty, w’hether in the individual letter, 
the line as a whole, or the page, tends to careful work, 
but sometimes the scribe, forcing the letters into one 
mould to attain a pleasant regularity, malics them hard 
to distinguish. 

2. Writings may be classed as Booh-hands and 
Cursives or everyday hands: both have existed side by 
side as far as our documents go back ; the book-hand is 
conservative, but the cursive may change very quickly; 
its forms tend to invade the book-hand. f-Jands are also 
divided into Majuscules ^nd Minuscules: in Majuscules, 
comprising Capitalsy Uncials^ and early Cursives, the 
letters lie in the main between two parallel lines, though, 
e.g., 0 in Greek or F in Latin Capitals and several letters 
in Latin Uncials (e.g. h and Q) project above and below 
them. Uncials is the name given to the earliest book- 
hand deviating from Capitals, marked by certain 
rounded forms. It means ‘inch-high', being t^en from 
Jerome’s attack upon the elaborate letters in gold anti 
silver on purple parchment fashionable in his day: it 
matters not that really they were never more than f in. 
high. Later Cursive both in Greek and Latin developed 
many tall and tailed letters and these passed into the 
book-hands derived from it. Such hands are called 
Minuscules^ scripts in which the bodies of the letters lie 
between two inner lines but the ‘ascenders and descen- 
ders’ reach out towards two outer lines above and 
below; only one line is actually ruled, upon which the 
letters stand, or from which in Greek after a.d. 1000 
they hang. 

3* The Materials that receive writing deeply influence 
its development; as against papyrus and paper, parch- 
ment encourages a more careful and heavier style; wax 
produced in letters special deformations that have left 
their mark on all subsequent Latin writing, e.g. in d, g, f. 
Papyrus was the general material from classical times 
till the fourth century a.d., after which it was, save in 
Egypt, a mere survival; the latest papyrus is a Papal bull 
of the eleventh century. In the fourth century parch- 
ment, hitherto rare though of very ancient use, won a 
sudden victory. Paper, adopted from China by Islam, 
spread through Europe in the tfiirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. Wax was used from at least the fifth century 
n.c. until the Renaissance. 

4. Papyrus (see papyrology), which did not stand 
folding well, was mostly used in the form of a roll, the 
text being in narrow columns; the criss-cross structure 


of papyrus guided the scribe in keeping these vertical 
and his lines regular. The bound book arose in Egypt in 
the second century a.d. ; though at first made of papyrus, 
it suited parclimcnt better; its form was perhaps sug- 
gested by that of the wax codex of joined tablets. Its 
rise was probably associated with the spread of Christian- 
ity (see books). Writing on parchment involves elaborate 
cutting and folding of the double leaves which make up 
the quires, and laborious pricking and ruling to guide 
the scribe. The methods of doing this, now being 
studied, may furnish indications of date and place of 
writing. 

5. 'J'he Ink used on papyrus is finely divided carbon 
and gum (‘Indian ink’), chemically very stable but 
sensitive to damp. That used on parchment is a solution 
of oak-galls and iron, not always satisfactory chemically. 
Pens were of reed and in medieval times of quill. Writing 
on parchment was often erased and a new text written 
over it: this is called a Palimpsest (q.v.). The older 
writing may be read by the application of ammonium 
sulphide, or better if it is photographed under ultra- 
violet rays. Study of manuscripts is largely dependent 
on photographs ; these arc cheaper when taken white on 
black (rotographs or photostats), or still cheaper ai 
microfilms which can be read by using a projector. Thd 
difficulty of reading manuscripts, apart from bad pre- 
servation, is due to the unfamiliar fomis of the letters, 
the non-division of the words, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions. The first trouble is much increased by the presence 
under cursive influence of ligatures, i.c. combinations in 
which two or more letters are knotted together and lose 
their original shapes, e.g. &, a combination of 6 and C. 

6. Abbreviations are divided into suspensions, in which 
the first letter or the beginning of a word is given but not 
the ending (sign: a dot or a transverse stroke); contrac- 
tiofis, giving the first letter, generally some of the middle 
of a word and always the last letter (sign: a tittle or 
horizontal stroke above); and specific signs denoting 
particular words, syllables, or letters. These largely 
go back to ancient shorthand, e.g. in Latin to the Notae 
Tironianae (see tachygraphy). Numerals are marked 
by tittles, so sometimes foreign words, or by flanking 
signs, also used for ‘quotes’. A letter wrongly written 
may be dotted above or, more usually, below. 

7. These difficulties tend to increase as time goes on, 
save that later manuscripts begin to divide the words. 
Division into paragraphs is at first rare and inconspicu- 
ously marked; later it is indicated by the methods still 
in use. Punctuation too is at first scarce and irregular, 
and never becomes very helpful. 

8 . A scribe sometimes is good enough, especially in 
later times, to add at the end of a manuscript a note, 
called a Colophon, giving his name with place and date of 
writing: the Cireek era runs from 5508 D.C. Wc also 
find subscrip tiones (q.v.), notes by readers who have 
corrected a manuscript, and these are sometimes dated. 

9- The study of the decoration of manuscripts and of 
miniatures does not really concern classical students: 
the ancient book until its very latest stage was practically 
devoid of ornament. 

10. Greek Writing has a simple history: starting with 
cpigraphic capitals it soon adopted rounded shapes for 
€, C, Ci) and made small changes in some other letters. 
The Uncial thus established continued as the only book- 
hand unti 4 the ninth century, the cursive meanwhile 
developing independently. The uncial changes very 
little until parchment encouraged scribes to make the 
vertical strokes thick and gradually arrive at a heavy 
style (miscalled ‘Slavonic’) too elaborate for ordinary 
books. Accents and breathings, hitherto sporadic, and 
used mostly in difficult texts, now become general. 
About a.d. 800 scholars in Constantinople got right 
away from the heavy uncial (which lingered on for another 
threii centuries in liturgical use), and deliberately 
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designed a new book-hand, a Minuscule^ founded on the 
cursive: this was the vehicle of Greek literature until the 
introduction of printing, but it degenerated steadily 
through the centuries, admitting capricious forms and 
abbreviations and complicated ligatures combining the 
letters with the accents; these survived into printing, 
but have now been eliminated. 

11. The Latin Book-hand is like the inscriptions until 
the fifth century, having the same two varieties, the rare 
Square Capital and the more usual Rustic made quickly 
with a slanting pen. Only school-books and law-books 
seem to have been produced in an easier style with an 
admixture of cursive forms. Tliis contributed to the 
Latin Uncial^ which became the regular book-hand from 
the fourth to the eighth century, its characteristic letters 
are a, b, €, ti, t, m, q, u; it sometimes admits b and d. 
When more cursive letters, a, 15, m, p, r, f, are used (but 
N remains), the script is called Half-uncial : books written 
in it are few, but it is the ancestor of the script called 
Insular, developed by the Irish in the fifth and sixth 
centuries and taught by them to the English and in many 
monasteries on the Continent. We gave up its use for 
I^tin in the tenth century, but retained it for Anglo- 
Saxon. The Irish used it for Latin till the fifteenth 
century and still keep it for their own language. 

12 . Meanwhile, from the sixth century, the cursive, 
which was developing upon wax and papyrus, began to 
be used for books, and by a.d. 800 had been made 
tolerable in every Latin-using country save ‘Insular* 
Ireland and England ; south and north Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany each had fair 'NationaV hands labelled 
Lombardic, Visigot/iic, and Merovingian, but they are all 
still disfigured by ligatures. In the late eighth century 
book-production was systematized at Touts under 
f'harles the Great; in these books Square and Rustic 
C'apitaJs, Uncial and Half-uncial, were used for headings, 
]>rcfaccs, initials, etc., and a Minuscule called Caroline or 
( 'arolingian, eliminating most of the ligatures, was 
tiesigneci for the text. Caroline quickly superseded the 
various forms of Merovingian and the Lomhardic in 
north Italy, and in the eleventh century the Visigothic, 
but south Italy and Dalmatia retained their beautiful 
writing, now called Beneventan, until the end of the 
twelfth century. Caroline is the main vehicle of Classical 
literature; manuscripts in capitals are not more than 
twenty, half of them Virgils : few Uncials are classical; of 
the other scripts only Insular and Beneventan have any 
importance for the classics. For most authors a ninth- or 
tenth-century Caroline manuscript is the best authority; 
the Caroline scholars copied the ancient manuscripts, 
which then went out of use and perished ; they did their 
best to produce a good text but had not the necessary 
scholarship. Of a few authors, e.g, Catullus, the Caroline 
has been lost and we have only later copies. In other 
cases later copies derived from a lost Caroline may pre- 
serve good readings not found in extant Carolines. 

13. Caroline changed very little till the twelfth cen- 
tury; then it developed, first of all in north France, into 
the angular hand we call Gothic or Blackletter; this came 
to vary greatly in style in different countries; it can be 
very handsome, but suffers from the lettere being very 
much alike, and from innumerable abbreviations, 

14. In the fifteenth century the Italian scholars revived 
the Caroline, thinking it to be the writing of the ancient 
Romans, and used it with singular elegance. Manuscripts 
and printing in this Humanistic or Roman hand gradually 
spread over Europe, and likewise the cursive derived 
from It. Only Germany retained till the other day the 
Blackletter derived from France. 
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PALAEPHATUS wrote (? in the late 4th c. b.c.) a 
77 . dvioTwv^ extant only in an excerpt, in which myths 
are rationalized. It had considerable influence in the 
Byzantine period. The name Palaephatus is perhaps a 
pseudonym. 

N. Festa, Mythographi Graeci iii. 2 (1903); J. Schrader, Palae^ 

phaUa (1H93). J. D. D. 

PALAESTKA (TraXaiarpa), was a low building with a 
central courtyard in the interior covered with fine sand, 
and rooms about it for undressing and washing. It was 
frequently the private property of a schoolmaster, and was 
especially used by boys who were there taught the rules 
of wrestling. See education, hi. 2 ; gymnasium ; baths. 

F. A. W. 

PAIAMEDES (IJaXafiiqhrig, *the handy or contriving 
one’), a proverbially (cf. Ar. Ran. 1451) clever hero, son 
of Nauplius (q.v.). His chief distinctions are the inven- 
tion of letters and his cunning while serving with 
Agamemnon. These respectively bring him into com- 
petition with Cadmus and Odysseus (qq.v.). For the 
former sundry accounts divide the invention of the 
alphabet between them, e.g. Hyginus, Fab. 277. i (see 
Rose ad loc.). For the latter, tradition, from the Cypria, 
makes them rivals and enemies; Odysseus pretended to 
be mad to avoid going to Troy and Palamedes detected 
him by a stratagem (see, e.g., Hyginus, Fab. 95. 2 and 
Rose ad loc.). In revenge Odysseus forged a letter from 
Priam to Palamedes, arranging for him to betray the 
Greeks, and hid a sum of gold in his tent ; on this evidence 
Palamedes was found guilty and put to death by the 
army (Hyg. Fab. 105). See Lewy in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
8.V. H. J. R. 

PALATINE, the chief of the seven hills of Rome, 
traditionally (Varro, Ling, 5. 164; Tac. Ann. 12. 24; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 87; Livy i. 7, etc.) the site of the oldest 
settlement there. The etymology is disputed, and the 
ritual reasons usually given for the early choice of the 
hill for settlement ore probably archaistic inventions, 
like the legend of Roma quadrata (Phil. Worhenschr. 
1903, 1645). Tradition assigns fortifications to the hill, 
but their reality is still in need of sound archaeological 
confirmation. Early settlement is represented by two 
archaic cisterns and rock-cut post-holes. Indigenous 
deities included Aius Locutius (390 B.c,), Viriplaca, Luna 
Noctiluca, and Febris. Later came the temples of 
Victoria, near the cliims Victoriae (2^4), the Magna Mater 
(191), and possibly Jupiter Victor (see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1917, 84“92). The hill was also the scat of many houses, 
from at least 330 onwards (Livy 8, 19. 4; 20. 8), famous 
owners being Fulvius Flaccus, Lutatius Catulus, Cicero, 
Crassus, Milo, P. Sulla, M. Antony, Livius Drusus, 
and Hortensius. The house of Hortensius became the 
domui Augusti (Suet. Aug. 72) and is still visible. A new 
palace was built near it, in association with a temple 
of Apollo (Veil. Pat. 2. 81), the latter being identi- 
fied with a large Augustan temple-platform south of 
the domus Augusti (JRS 1914, 201-8). An Augustan 
triumphal arch was erected on the clivus Victorias 
(AJArch, 1923, 400). Tiberius built a large palace, domus 
Tiberiana (Tac. Hist. i. 27) on the Cermalus, or north- 
west summit, to which Gaius added a vestibule contigu- 
ous with the temple of Castor. Nero built yet another 
sumptuous palace, domus transitoria, covering Republican 
houses, and itself covered in turn by the foundations of 
his domus aurea (q v. ; Suet. Nero 31). Domitian was 
responsible for the Flavian state-apartments and gardens 
(hippodromus), by the architect Rabirius, and also extended 
the domus Tiberiana towards the nova wa, as did Hadrian 
Btill further. Severus built out towards the south-east, 
masking his work with the Septizonium (q.v.). The 


palaces continued to be used until the sixth century, 
when they were repaired by Thcodoric and Athalaric. 

Not. Scav. 1904, 43-6; C. HOlicn-H. Jordan. TopograpkU der 
Stadt Rom (1907), 29-1 1 1 ; HQlsen, Forum und Palatin (Berlin 1926, 
U.S.A 1928); G. Lugli, Roma antica (1946). 1 . A. K. 

PALATINI, in origin the troops forming the Palace 
Guard, became the senior branch of Constantine's field 
army. Like the Comitatenses they were commanded by 
the magistri militum and comprised cavalry (vexillationes) 
and infantry (legiones and auxilia) in that order of pre- 
cedence. See COMITATENSES. H. M. D. P. 

PALES, see PARiLiA. 

PALFURIUS SURA, an able orator (Suet. Dom, 13) 
and active delator under Domitian, is mentioned in 
Juvenal, 4. 53-5, as an upholder of the emperor’s un- 
limited claims over property. After Vespasian expelled 
him from the Senate he turned Stoic. 


PALIBOTHRA (Pataliputra, now Patna), situated on 
the Royal Road from the river Beas down the Ganges 
valley, was the capital of the Mauryan kings of north 
India (c. 300 B.c.). The Scleucid kings kept Greek 
residents, Megasthenes (q.v.) and Deimachus, at the 
court of Kings Chandragupta and Vindusara. In his 
account of India Megasthenes gave an accurate account 
of the city’s fortifications, a stockade and a moat. It 
remained an important royal seat, though little noticed 
by later Greek or Roman visitors to India. 

Strabo 2. 70, 15. 702; Pliii. HN 6. 63; Ptol. Geog. i. 12. 9, rtc, 

E. H. W. 

PALICI (TJoXlkol), twin gods of the pool now knov^m as 
Logo Najtia or L'etia, more learnedly as L. dci Palici, in 
Sicily, which still sends up a considerable amount of 
natural gas. Of the bulky ancient literature we have left 
some extracts in Macrobius, Sat. 5. 19. 15 ff., also Died. 
Sic. II. 88. 6 ff., Sen'iiis on Am. 9. 581. For some 
modem writers see Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 1281. 
Their legend was that a local nymph, I'halia, being with 
child by Zeus, begged to be swallowed up in the earth 
to escape Hera; this was granted her, and when she bore 
twins they made their way up through the pools known 
as Delloi. I'hc most noteworthy thing about their 
worship was that a suspected person might go to the 
pools and swear he was innocent; if he lied, he lost his 
life by the power of the gods (the gases are in fact some- 
what poisonous); if not, he returned safe and might 
claim damages from liis accuser. ii. J. R. 


PALIMPSEST (TTaAt^i^cTTos"), a term applied to 
manuscripts in which the original text has been scraped 
or washed away, in order that another text may be 
inscribed in its place. As the term properly implies 
scraping, it must have originally been applied to such 
materials as leather, wax, or vellum, and only by analogy 
to papyrus, which could be washed, but not scraped. 
'Fhe term seems to occur first in Catullus (22. 5); cf. 
Plut. 2. 504 d, 779 c, where it is treated as synonymous 
with skttXvtos. When vellum was scarce (especially, 
it seems, about the ninth century) early manuscripts 
were not infrequently treSted thus ; and since the removal 
of the original writing was seldom complete, valuable 
texts of the Bible, Cicero, Plautus, Gaius, Liciiiianus, etc., 
have been recovered from such palimpsests. 


V. Girdthauven, Gr. Patdograpki^ (1911) i. 103-9; E. M. 
Thompion, Introd. to Gr. and Lat. Palaeography (1912), 64-66, 

F. G. K. 


PALINODE, see stbsichorus. 
PALLA, see DRESS, para. 
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PALLADAS of Alexandria (fl, a.d. 400)^ Greek epi- 
grammatist, was a schoolmaster, miserably poor; he was 
also a pagan in the age of rising Christianity. The 
Anthology contains over 150 epigrams of his, deeply 
melancholy in tone. He is the Juvenal of epigrammatists : 
even his jokes are bitter as wormwood — see those on 
matrimony in Anth, Pal. 9. 165 ff., and those on fortune 
and human life in Antk. Pal. 10. 77 ff. He has no great 
verbal dexterity, but the depth and strength of his 
emotion are remarkably impressive. 

P. Sakolowski, De Anth. Pal. quaestiones (1893); A. Franke, De 
P. epigrammatographo (1899). G« li. 

PALLADIUM, an ancient sacred image of Pallas 
(Athena), said to have been sent down from heaven by 
Zeus to Dardanus, the founder of Troy (Arctinus ap. 
Dion. Hal, i, 69), or to his descendant Ilus (Ov. Fasti 
6. 419-22). It was believed that the protection of the 
city depended on its safe custody. Greek legend told 
that Diomede and Odysseus, at the instigation of 
Calchos or Helenus, carried off the Palladium and thus 
made possible the sack of Troy (Serv. ad Aen. 2. 166, 
Sil. Ital. 13. 36-50). Virgil adopts this legend (Aen. 2. 
162-79), but adds that the theft was followed by the 
displeasure of the goddess. The more common Roman 
tradition was that the Palladium was rescued from the 
burning Troy by Aeneas, who brought it to Italy, where 
it was ultimately placed in the penus Vestae as a pledge 
of the safety of Rome (Dion. Hal. l.c. ; cf. Cic. Phil. 11. 
24). 7 ’he Palladium was believed to have saved Rome 
irom the attack of the Gauls in 390 B.c. (Sil. Ital. 13. 
79“8 i), and when the temple of Vesta caught fire in 
241 n.c,, it w'as rescued by the Pontifex Maximus, L. 
Caecilius Metcllus (Ov. Fasti 6. 436-54, Cic. Scaur. 48). 
'Phese two legends are clearly inconsistent; Ovid (Fasti 
6. 433”5) is content not to judge between them, but stories 
were invented to reconcile them, such as that the image 
stolen by the Greeks was only a copy (Dion. Hal. l.c.), 
or that Diomede brought the Palladium to Italy and 
handed it over to Aeneas at Lavinium (Sil. Ital. 13. 
51-78), The truth probably is that many cities possessed 
.such talismans, which owing to the fame of the Trojan 
image all came to be known as Palladia; in Greece Argos 
and Athens claimed the Palladium, and in Italy not only 
Rome but Lavinium and Luceria and the Graeco- 
Roman city of Heraclea in Lucania (Strabo 6. 1. 14). 

C. B. 

PALLADIUS, Rutilius Taubus Acmilianus (4th c. 
A.D,), a practical farmer, wrote an Opus agriculturae in 
fourteen books, arranged according to the farmer’s year. 
The last, on grafting, is in elegiac verse: a prose ‘book 
XI V’, de ueterinaria medicina, probably authentic, has 
recently been discovered and published by Svennung 
(Eratws, Gdteborg, 1926). P. follows Columella, Gargi- 
bus Martiiilis, Vitruvius, and unnamed ‘Graeci*, besides 
personal observation; phrases such as ‘quod expertus 
sum’ constantly occur. Medieval scientists, notably 
Albertus Magnus, used him extensively. His prose style 
is jejune ; his verses are metrically faultless, but mono- 
tonous and of limited vocabulary. 

Teuhner teit (J. C. Schmitt, 189B); H. Widstrand, Palladius^ 
ttudini (1926): J. Svennung, Untermchungen zu Palladius (1935); 
H. Kiacher, Muielalterliche Pfianzenkunde (1929)- R- G. A. 

PALLAS, (i) IJaXXds, -d3o9, title of Athena (q.v.). A 
late legend, Philodemus, De piet. p. 6 Gompertz, 
Apollod. 3. X 44 (spurious), says she was a friend of 
Athena whom the goddess accidentally killed and made the 
Palladium (q.v.) to commemorate her. (2)/7aAAas, -avros, 
(a) a Titan (Hesiod, Theog. 376) ; b) a giant, killed by 
Athena (Apollod. i. 37 ); (c) an Attic hero who with his 
sons opposed Aegeus and viras overcome by Theseus 
(qq V • Piut. Theseus 13 ; Apollod. 3. 206) ; (d) the son of 


Evander the Arcadian, an ally of Aeneas, killed by 
Tumus (Verg. Aen. 9. 104, 514 ff.; 10. 441 ff.);(e) son of 
Hercules and Evander’s daughter (Dion. Hal. Ant. Ram. 

I* 32 - i)- H. J. R. 

PALLAS (3), freedman of Antonia and financial secre- 
tary (a rationibus) of her son, the Emperor Claudius, His 
wealth, success, and arrogant temper made him deserv- 
edly unpopular. Devoted to Agrippina and alleged to be 
her lover, he successfully promoted her candidature in 
the competition after the execution of Messalina; he also 
hastened Claudius’ adoption of her son. The Senate 
voted him omamenta praetoria and a s\im of money : he 
refused the money and received public commemoration 
for virtue and frugality (Tacitus, Arm. 12. 53; cf. Pliny, 
Ep. 7. 29. 2 ; 8. 6. I , who indignantly quotes the senatorial 
decree inscribed on the tomb of Pallas on the Via 
Tiburtina). After the accession of Nero, Pallas, like 
Agrippina, was gradually and firmly thrust aside from 
power. Compelled to resign his office, he stipulated that 
no questions should be asked, that his accounts be 
regarded as balanced. Finally he was put to death by 
Nero, because of his wealth, it is said (a.o. 62). R. S. 

PALLIATA, see FABULA and drama, paras. 2 ff. 

PALMA FRONTONIANUS, Aulus Cornelius (cos. 
I, A.D. 99), governor of Tarraconensis (c. loi), became 
governor of Syria c. 104. Operating with Legio VI 
Ferrata, he annexed Nabataea and formed it into a 
province by 106; the conquest was easy and coins com- 
memorated Arabia adquisita. Palma was honoured with 
omamenta triumphalia and was cos. ii (ordinarius) in 109. 
Rich and influential, he apparently gave offence to 
Hadrian in Trajan's lifetime, being put to death after 
the Conspiracy of the Four Consulara (i 18). 

E. Groag, PIT, s.v, 'Cornelius (279)'; P/i?*, C 14x2. 

C. H, V. S. 

PALMARIUM, see advocatus. 

PALMYRA (Aramaic Tadmor) owed its wealth to its 
position as an oasis between Syria and Babylonia. Owing 
to the disturbed condition of Mesopotamia in the first 
century B.c. it captured the trade between these two 
countries, organizing caravans direct across the desert, 
which it policed from the Euphrates to Damascus. The 
city was formed by the amalgamation of about twenty- 
five tribes, four of which held a dominant position. 
It was slightly hellenized, Aramaic being regularly used 
(sometimes with a Greek version added) in the inscrip- 
tions, which cover the first two and a half centuries a.d. 
Palmyra was raided by Antony. It was probably annexed 
in a.d. 17 by Germanicus; the tenth legion occupied it 
about this date, and Pliny’s statement (in Titus’ reign) 
that it was an independent buffer State is certainly false, 
for Vespasian built a road from Palmyra to Sura in 75. 
It retained much independence, however, maintaining 
its own army till the reign of Septimius Severus, who 
made it a Roman colony, and collecting for its own use 
the frontier customs: a tariff of the reign of Hadrian 
survives. Under Odacnathus and Zenobia (qq.v.) it ruled 
the Eastern Empire for a brief space, but after its reduc- 
tion by Aurelian in 273 it never fully recovered. The 
ruins, which include the great temple of Bel, colonnaded 
streets, and triumphal arches, are impressive. The 
necropolis, with its curious tower tombs, has produced 
man:^ examples of the local, and markedly oriental, 
school of sculpture. 

History; ]. G. F^vrier, HUtoire de Palmyre (1931). Monuments; 
T. Wiegond, Palmyra (1932). A. H. M. J. 

PAMPHILA of Epidaurus, a scholar and historian (of 
literature) at Rome under Nero. Her chief work, 
Zvp.fiifCTa ioTopiKOL was Bummarized by 

Favorinus, 
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PA2V1PHILUS (i) (4th c. B.c.p painter, of Amphipolis. 
Pupil of Eupompus of Sicyon (contemporary of Parrha- 
sius); teacher of Apelles. Pausias. Mclanthius (qq.v.)- 
He painted a 'Battle at Phlius’ (probably 367 B.c.) and 
the Heraclidae, referred to by Aristophanes {Plut, 385: 
before 388 d.c.)< His pupils paid him a talent for a 
course lasting twelve years. He insisted on a knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry, and had drawing introduced 
in Sicyon as a school subject. T. D. L. W. 

PAMPHILUS (2) of Alexandria (j?. a.d. 50), lexicogra- 
pher. He wrote a KpiriKij, 0 iKn/fd, Jlepl 

and, in ninety-five books, a great lexicon — Il^pl yXcoaawv 
rjroi Aefccov — ^W'luch absorbed many previous specialist 
collections (cf. glossa. creek). It was used by Athenaeus, 
and abridged by Vestinus. Cf. diogenianus (2). P. B. R. K. 

PAMPHOSi mythical prc-Homeric writer of hymns. 

PAMPHYLI, see dorians. 

PAMPHYLIA was traditionally colonized by a mixed 
multitude of Greeks led by Amphilochus and Calchas 
(or Mopsus); the local dialect, w'hich is related to 
Arcadian, confirms this tradition. The name in early 
times denoted all the coast from Phaselis to Coracesium, 
but was later restricted to the plain where lay Ma^dus, 
Perga, Sillyum, Aspendus, and Side. Despite Cimon's 
victory on the Eurymedon these cities remained under 
Persian rule till they surrendered to Alexander. Though 
occupied by Ptolemy I and III Pamphylia was generally 
subject to tlie Seleucids till 189 B.c. when it was ceded to 
Rome by Antiochus III; most of the cities were received 
into the Roman alliance by Cn. Manlius, and the Attalids 
gained only the strip of coast where they founded 
Attaleia. Pamphylia was probably part of the province 
of Cilicia from 102 till c. 44, wdien it was transferred to 
Asia. In 36 it was granted by Antony to Amyntas, who 
coined in Side, and from 25 b.c. was part of Galatia till 
in A.D. 43 Claudius formed Lycia-Pamphylia. Reattached 
to Galatia by Galba (the Lycians having been freed), it 
was reunited to Lycia by Vespasian, remaining a separate 

KOWOV, 

Jones. Eastern Cities, 124 fT. ; R. Syme, A 7 iorjcvii (1934), 122 fF., 
xut (1937), 227 IT. A. H. M. J. 

PAN (J 7 dv), a god native to Arcadia (q.v.). His name, of 
which a form PldcDv also exists, is probably to be derived 
from the root found in Lat. pa-sco, and inteipreted 'the 
Feeder*, i.c. herdsman. Since Arcadia was not rich in 
large cattle the goat was its characteristic beast, and Pan 
is half-goatish in shape (human body to the loins, goat's 
legs, ears, and horns). A vague deity, he is not unheard of 
in the plural, Panes. The ancients regularly associated 
his name with Trds* or ndv (sec Hymn. Horn. Pan. 47; PI. 
Crat. 408 c) ; hence in late theologizings he becomes a 
universal god (see Kem, Relig, d, Griechen iii. 127 IF.). 
This, however, has nothing to do with eitlicr his native 
worship or any normal developments of it. 

He is regularly son of Hermes, the only other Arcadian 
deity of importance (‘Homer* and Plato, locc. citt., and 
often); but his mother varies. lie has little mythology, 
hardly more than a couple of late stories of his love 
affairs, see echo, syrinx; another is that he loved Pitys 
the nymph of the fir-tree, who ran away from him and 
changed into her tree-shape (Nonnus, Dion. 42. 258 ff,). 
In general he is amorous, as is natural in a god whose 
chief business it was to make the flocks fertile. When they 
did not increase a primitive rite was resorted to of flogging 
his statue with squills (Theoc. 7. 106 fif., where one of the 
scholia says it was when hunting was unsuccessful). 
This was no doubt meant at once to arouse the god and 
to strike fresh vigour into him. He was also on occasion 
formidable; it is well to be quiet at noonday (still a 
haunted time in Greece, see, e.g., Sclimidt. Volkslebai d. 


Neugriechen, 94). because he is asleep then and will be 
angiy if disturbed (Theoc. i. 15 ff.). He can induce 
'panic* terror (like that of a frightened and stampeding 
flock or herd) among men, as Polyb. 20. 6. iz Biittner- 
Wobst (the actual word is not pre-Hellenistic). He sends 
nightmares (Artemidorus, 2. 37, p. 139, 18 Hercher), 
but not all dreams of him are bad (ibid. 12 ff.). In 
general, he is thought of as loving mountains, caves, and 
lonely places (i.e. the regular haunts of flocks in hilly 
country) and as musical, his instrument being the pan- 
pipe (still used by shepherds ; cf. syrinx). 

He has few relations with other gods. On Mt. 
Lycaeon he and Zeus both had shrines (Paus. 8. 38. 5), 
Selene W'as one of his loves, and he trapped her by at- 
tracting her attention to a fine fleece (Verg. G. 3. 391 ff., 
and Servius ad loc.), or bribed her witli sheep (‘Probus*, 
ad loc.). 

His cult began to spread beyond Arcadia early in the 
fifth century B.c. Pindar, whose piety embraced quite 
minor deities, wrote him an ode (frs. 85—90 Bowra). 
Athens adopted him and gave him a cave-shrine on the 
Acropolis in the year of Marathon, when he was supposed 
to have promised and given help against the Persians 
(for the legend of his appeanince to the runner Philippii^es 
see Herodotus 6, 105. 2-3). There were yearly sacrifi^s 
and torch-races in iiis honour (ibid. 4); L. Deubnf‘r, 
Attische Feste (1932), p. 213. doubts the latter. whi^», 
indeed, are hard to connect with Pan. Elsewhere he is not 
testified before the fourth century (Farnell, op. cit. infra, 
432). 

Of higher developments he has none. Aeschylus (Ag. 
56) makes Ivim an avenger of wrongs done to beasts; 
Plato (Phdr. 279 b-c) includes him among the gods to 
whom Socrates prays for inw^ard beauty; piistoral poets 
make him a kind of divine patron of their literature; but 
these have nothing to do with his cult. 

Farnell, Cults v. 431 fl., and the lurt^^cr dationarica a.v. H. J.R. 

PANACEA (navaKeia), * All-Healer', daughter of 
Asclepius (q.v. ; Pliny, HN 25. 30 and often). 


PANAENUS (fl. 448 B.C., Pliny), painter, brother (or 
nephew) of Phidias (q.v,), Athenian. He helped Phidias 
with the colouring of the Olympian Zeus and painted 
mythical scenes on screens between the legs of the 
throne. In the temple of Athena in Elis he put on a 
plaster mixed with saffron (for fresco?), and painted the 
inside of the shield of Colotes* Athena. The best sources 
ascribe to him, rather than to Micon or Poiygnotua, the 
‘Battle of Marathon* in the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460); 
on the left, equal combat, with Miltiadcs urging on the 
Athenians and Plataeans ; in the centre, Persians fleeing 
into the niHrsh; on the right, the fight round the ships 
with Cynegeirus and Callimachus; attendant gods and 
heroes, Theseus rising from the ground. 


Overbcck, 696, 698, 1054, 1083, 1094-1108; Pfuhl, 
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PANAETIUS (c. 185-109 B.C.), son of Nicagoras of 
Rhodes, Stoic philosopher. He attended the lectures of 
Crates of Mallos at Pergamum and then went to Athens, 
where he became a disciple of Diogenes the Babylonian, 
then head of the Stoa, and of his successor Antipatcr of 
Tarsus. Between 170 and 150 he must have returned to 
Rhodes for a short time, since he became priest of 
Poseidon Hippios at Lind us. In about 144 he went to 
Rome and soon joined the circle which gathered around 
P. Scipio Aemilianus. In 141 he accompanied Scipto 
on his travels in the Orient. After that he lived altern- 
ately in Rome and in Athens. In 129 he succeeded 
Antipater as head of the Stoa; and he held this position 
until his death in 109. 

In spite of his Stoic creed Panaetius was an admirer 
of Plato and Aristotle and adopted the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of the eternity of the universe. He tried to adapt 
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Stoic ethics to the requirements of the life of the Roman 
grands seigneurs with whom he associated, by putting into 
the foreground the more active and brilliant virtues of 
magnanimity, benevolence, and liberality as against the 
more passive virtues of fortitude (not to be disturbed in 
danger) and justice (not to do wrong), preached by his 
predecessors. His work Tlepl rod KaOi^Kovros was used 
by Cicero in his De Officiis. 

PamutH et Hecatonis fr amenta ^ ed. H. N. Fowler (1885); R. 
Philippson, RK Mus, Ixxviii (1029), Philol. Ixuv (1930), 357-413; 
B. Isl. Tatakis, Panilius de Rhodes (1931); L. Labowtiky, the Ethik 
dei Panaetius (1934); M. van Straaten, Pandtius, sa wV, set dcrits et 
sa doctrine avec une edition des fragments (1946). K. von F. 

PANATHENAEA, an Athenian festival celebrated 
every year, and every fourth year with much greater 
pomp (the Great Panathenaea), on the 28th Hecatom- 
baeon (July/Aug.), which was considered to be the 
birthday of Athena. It comprised a procession, sacri- 
fices, and games. Citizens, maidens carrying sacred imple- 
ments, youths conducting the sacrificial animals, metics, 
chariots which were to talce part in the contests, and the 
cavalpr figured in the procession. A famous representa- 
tion is found on the frieze of the Parthenon. An em- 
broidered peplos, hoisted on the mast of a ship set on 
wheels, was brought to the goddess. The flesh of the 
numerous victims was distributed among the people. 
The prize of the games was oil from the holy olives, 
stored in amphorae with a representation of Athena 
brandishing the spear and of one of several kinds of 
games. 

E. Pfuhl, De Atheniefisium pompis forri'x (igoo), 3 ff. ; L. Deubner, 
AUtsche Feste (t9ii2), 22 IT.; G. von Brauclutsch, Die pana- 
Utendischen Prrisarnphoren (1910). M. P. N. 

PANCHAIA, see euhemerus. 

PANDAREOS (/TarSapecus), name of either one or two 
obscure mythological persons, the father of Afedon (q.v.), 
and, if this is not the same Pandareos, the father of two 
daughters whose story is told Od. 20. 66 flf., whereon 
see the ancient commentators. Their names were Cleo- 
thera and Merope, and they were left orphans (the 
scholiast sa>^ Zeus killed their father and mother because 
Pandareos had stolen his dog from Crete). Hera, 
Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite befriended them, 
brought them up and gave them all manner of good 
qualities; but while Aphrodite was visiting Zeus to 
arrange their wedding, the Harpyiae (q.v.) carried them 
off and gave them to be servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). 
Cf. Roschcr, Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PANDARUS, a Trojan, son of Lycaon (Iliad 2. 826-7), 
and an archer favoured by Apollo. At the instigation of 
Athena, he broke the truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans by shooting at and slightly wounding Menelaus 
(q.v. ; 4. 88 ff.); wounded Diomedes (5. 95 ff.), and was 
killed by him (290 ff.). H. J. R. 

PANDORA, see Prometheus. 

PANEGYREIS, see festivals. 

PANEGYRIC (iramrjyvpiKos), GREEK, properly a 
speech composed for a general gathering (irai^yupiy), 
such as the Olympic festival. Gorgias delivered such a 
speech (the Olympiacus), of which the theme was the 
necessity of union among the Greek States ; Lysias in 
his Oly'tnpiacus followed similar lines. The best-known 
discourses of this kind arc those of Isocrates, viz. the 
Panegyricus, composed, probably, for Olympia, in which 
he urged that Athens and Sparta should unite against 
Persia, and the Panathencdcus, in which he did not deal 
with contemporary politics, but enlarged on the glories of 
Athens through the ages. Thus the panegyric is hardly 

4S4S 


distinguishable from an encomium (q.v.), and in Roman 
times the word was particularly used of speeches in 
praise of the emperor, e.g. Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajan 
and that of Aelius Aristides on Marcus Aurelius. A 
collection of Panegyrici Ve teres was edited by E. Baehrens, 
2nd ed. by G. Baehrens (Teubner, 1911). J. F. D. 

PANEGYRIC, LATIN. The origins of Latin pane- 
gyric are to be sought in the ancient institution of the 
laudatio funebris. Such speeches of Cicero as the Ninth 
Philippic, the Pro Lege Manilia, and the Pro Marcello 
show developments and extensions of eulogy in relation 
both to deceased and to living persons. The Pro Mar-- 
cello combines laudatio and gratiarum actio. In the 
Imperial age the gratiarum actio, formerly addressed to 
Senate or People, was delivered in honour of the em- 
peror. A senatus consultum passed under Augustus re- 
quired newly elected consuls to return thanks publicly 
to gods and emperor, but by Pliny’s time the emperor’s 
praise had supplanted that of the gods. This consular 
gratiarum actio provided the model for panegyrics ad- 
dressed to the emperor or his representative on various 
occasions. 

A collection of such speeches was found by Aurispa, 

* 43 3 » it' a Mainz manuscript (now lost) under the title of 
XII Panegyrici Latini. Its contents are (numeration 
according to W. A. Baehrens’ ed. 191 1) : I. Pliny's (q.v. 2) 
gratiarum actio to Trajan on Pliny’s elevation to the 
consulship. II. Latinus Pacatus Drepanius* panegyric 
to Theodosius. Pacatus (q.v.), a Gaul, had been sent to 
Rome to congratulate Theodosius on his victory over 
Maximus. III. Claudius (q.v.) Mamertinus’ gratiarum 
actio to Julian, at Constantinople, on Mamertinus’ 
elevation to the consulship. IV. Nazarius’ panegyric 
to Constantine (in his absence) on an important 
imperial anniversary. V. Anonymous Gallic orator’s 
gratiarum actio to Constantine, at Trives, for benefits 
conferred on Autun, VI. Anonymous Gallic orator’s 
panegyric to Constantine, at Trfeves, VII. Anonymous 
orator’s panegyric to Maximian and Constantine, at 
T r^ves, in celebration of Constantine’s marriage to 
Fausta. VIII. Anonymous Gallic orator’s panegyric to 
Constantins, at Treves, after the death of Allectus and 
the recovery of Britain. IX. Eumenius’ (q.v.) Pro 
Imtaurandis Scholis Oratio, in honour of all four em- 
perors, at Autun, in presence of a provincial governor. 
X. Panegyric of an anonymous magister memoriae (un- 
justifiably named Mamertinus in the editions) to Maxi- 
mian, in Gaul, on Rome’s birthday. XI. Panegyricus 
Genetldiacus to Maximian by the author of X. XII. 
Anonymous orator’s panegyric to Constantine, at Treves, 
after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Although Pliny’s speech is prefaced to the collection 
as the model of later panegyrists, the later speeches are 
much shorter, the longest, by Pacatus, being less than 
half as long as Pliny’s. Otherwise there is considerable 
similarity, and Pliny’s methods of adulation are imitated 
with progressive exaggeration. Former emperors, 
historical and mythological heroes, the gods, and nature 
herself arc disparaged in favour of the emperor, whose 
most neutral and even unpraiseworthy actions and 
characteristics arc eulogized with fantastically ingenious 
artificiality. The authors’ outstanding virtue is the purity 
of their latinity, which is almost Plinian, if scarcely 
Ciceronian. The speeches are by no means equal in 
quality; they contain frequent passages of real beauty 
and eloquence, in spite of their general tawdriness. Pro 
Instaurandis Scholis is a pleasing speech, to whose author 
some of the anonymous panegyrics have been attributed. 
The panegyrici are of considerable historical interest, and 
throw much light on fourth -century Gaul. 

Examples of panegyric not included in this collection 
are Ausonius’ Gratiarum Actio and Ennodius* Pane* 
gyricus, addressed to Gratian and Thcodoric respectively. 
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Verse panegyric is represented by the pseudo-Tibul- 
lian Panegyricus Messallae^ the anonymous Laus Pisonis, 
Statius’ Silvae 5. 2, and the panegyrics of Claudian and 
Apollinaris Sidonius (qq.v.). Its methods resemble those 
of prose panegyric. 

Texts: Tcubner (E. BachrenSp W. A. Baehrens). Style, diction, 
etc.: R. Pichon, Les Derniers icrivains profanes (1906); Schanz- 
Hoaiua-KrQger, Gesch. riim. Lit. iii (1922; for authorship problems). 

W. S. M. 

PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE, aptly characterized 
by Sellar as ‘a strange specimen of a fly preserved in 
amber’, a tasteless and bombastic eulogy of Valerius (15) 
Messalla Corv'inus in 212 hexameters, which opens the 
fourth book of the collection of Tibullian poetry. That 
is why it survives. Fruitless attempts have been made to 
identify the unknown author with Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid. Once wealthy, but now vexed by *the sense 
of loss’, he tries hard, by celebrating Messalla’s exploits, 
to find favour in his eyes — and to secure a reward. The 
piece was composed between 31 and 27 b.c. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; with commentary, in the older 
editions by Hcyne and Diasen; G. Nimethy, Lygdami Carmina, 
acc. Panegyr. in Messalam (1906). See F. Hankcl, De Panegyrico 
in Messaliam Tibulliano (1874); H. Hartung, De Panegyrico ad 
Messallam Pseudo- Tibulliano (1880); R. S. Radford, *Thc Juvenile 
Works of Ovid’ (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. li); (most exhaustive) 
S. Ehrengruber, De Carmine Panegyrico Messalae Pseudo- Tibulliano 
(1889-99); cf. Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. torn. I At. li (1935). J. H. 

PANGAEUS, a mountain of southern Thrace, rising 
steeply to 6,000 feet, and important by reason of its 
timber supplies and the gold and silver mines at its 
base. The mines were first exploited by Thracian 
chieftains or by private Greek concessionaires. But the 
city of Thasos had acquired partial possession of them 
by 500 B.c. ; the Athenians gained access to them in 437 
{see AMPHiPOLis); and in 35^-357 Philip of Macedon 
occupied the main auriferous region to the east of Pan- 
gaeus, where he founded the town of Philippi (q.v.). 
The mines brought to Philip an annual revenue of i ,000 
talents, but after 300 their productivity declined. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace^ and Illyria (1926), esp. 63-6; 
P. Perdrizet, Klio 1910, p. i. M. C. 

PANKRATION {irayKpdTiov). In this event boxing 
and wrestling were combined with kicking, strangling, 
and twisting. It was a dangerous sport, but strict rules 
were enforced by umpires who closely watched the 
combatants. Biting and gouging were forbidden, but 
nearly every manoeuv^re of hands, feet, and body was 
permissible. You might kick your opponent in the 
stomach; you might twist his foot out of its socket; you 
might break his fingers. All neck holds were allowed, 
the favourite method being the ‘ladder-grip’, in which 
you mounted your opponent’s back, and wound your, 
legs round his stomach, your arms round his neck. 

F. A. W. 

PANNONIA, a Roman province south and west of the 
Danube, was originally the land of the warlike Pan- 
nonians, who were Illyrians, only to a small degree 
celticized, and split up into many tribes. The southern 
part of Pannonia was subdued by Octavian in 35 B.C., 
but in 16 South Pannonian tribes invaded Istria, and in 
14 a revolt had to be repressed in Pannonia. In 13 B.c. 
Roman troops commanded by M. Vinicius and M. 
Agrippa successfully took the offensive. After Agrippa’s 
death the resistance of the Pannonians stiffened; Tiberius 
became commandcr-in-chief and conquered them (12 
and ii), with the result that the whole of Pannonia up 
to the Danube came under Roman rule and was added to 
Illyricum. After a revolt in 8 b.c., put down by Sex. 
Appuleius, peace prevailed till A.n. 6, when the well- 
prepared Illyrian-Pannonian revolt broke out: Pan- 
nonians, Illyrians, and Dalmatians, led by two chiefs 
named Bato (q.v.), desperately fought for independence, 
until their country was reconquered by Tiberius by 


A.D. 9 (see R. Rau, KUo 1924; C. Patsch, Sitz. Wierty 
214. i, pp. 1 10 ff.). Shortly afterwards or even during the 
revolt, Pannonia was separated from Illyricum, and 
organized as an imperial province under a legatus Augusti 
pro praetore (a list of the governors is given by E. 
Ritterling, Arch.-Epigr. Mitt, Osterr. xx (1897), 1-40; 
cf. R. Egger, JOAI ix (1906), Bbl. 63 f.). Shortly after 
A.D. 103 (perhaps in 106) it was divided into P, Superior , 
containing the northern and western parts, under a 
consular legatus Augusti pro praetore^ and P. Inferior, 
covering the southern and eastern parts, under a praetorian 
legatus Augusti pro praetore, the latter being replaced 
by a consular legatus under Caracalla, Inscriptions 
(Dessau, ILS 2457 and 545) show that from the time of 
Gallienus P, Inferior was put under equestrian adminis- 
tration, which must also be presupposed for P. Superior. 
Under Diocletian both provinces were subdivided, P. 
Superior into P. Prima in the north (capital probably 
Savaria) under a praeses and a dux, and P. Ripariensis or 
Savia in the south (capital; Siscia) under a dux\ P. 
Inferior into Valeria in the north (chief places : Aquincum 
and Sopianae) under a praeses and a dux, and P. SedBunda 
in the south (capital : Sirmium) under a constdaris ^d a 
dux (cf. RJi. Mus. xlv (1890), 203 ff. zndjOAI ix (1906), 
63 ff.). In the fourth century Pannonia was increasingly 
threatened by the barbarians. Unable to hold it, the 
Romans recalled the garrisons and gradually rclinquis)ied 
Pannonia after 395. The view (of Alfoldi) that Pannonia 
was officially surrendered to the Huns in A.D. 406 is 
improbable (see W. Ensslin, Phil. Wochcnschr. 1927, 848). 
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PANNYCHIS, an all-night festival or vigil in honour 
of a deity, e.g. Demeter at the Haloa (Deubner, Attische 
Feste, 62); Artemis at the Tauropolia (ibid. 208). Since 
these were on occasion made an excuse for illicit love- 
affairs (see Menander, Epil. 234 ff. Allinson), it is not 
surprising that Pannychia appears as an attendant of 
Aphrodite (see Hofer in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v.). It was 
aLso a common name for a hetaera, as in Lucian, Dial. 
Meret. 9 (name of a speaker). H. J. R. 

PANORMUS (nowadays Palermo), despite its name, was 
never Greek. Originally a Phoenician settlement in 
northern Sicily, it subsequently became Carthaginian; 
its spacious and beautiful harbour made it the capital of 
Carthaginian Sicily, an important naval and military 
base (so, e.g., in the Himcra campaign, 480 B.c.). Except 
for its temporary loss to Pyrrhus (276), Panormus 
remained continuously in Carthaginian hands until 
captured by Rome (254). Carthage, despite valiant 
efforts by Hamilcar Barca from neighbouring Hcrcte 
(q.v.), never recovered it. Under Rome Panormus was 
a privileged civitas libera et immunis, acquired the status 
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of colonic (e. 20 B.c.)* and was recolonized under Vespa- 
sian and Hadrian (Lib. Colon, p. 211). It has, indeed, 
never ceased to be a flourishing, populous, commercial 
centre. 

Strabo 6. 272; Thuc. 6. 2; Diod. 11. zo; 14. 48; 15. 17; zz. 10; 
Polyb. I. ai, 24, 38, 56 f.; Cic. Verr. passim. E. T. S, 

PANSA, Gaius VIbius, defended Caesar’s interests as 
tribune in 51 B.C., governed Cisalpine Gaul in 45, and 
was designated consul for 43. Pansa was attached to 
Cicero. In March 43 he led four legions of recruits 
by the Via Cassia to join Hirtius (q.v.) against Antony. 
He was wounded in a preliminary engagement at Forum 
Gallorum, 8 miles from Mutina, and after the battle of 
Mutina he died. Gossip alleged that Octavian had 
poisoned him. G. E. F. C. 

PANSPERMIA, see first fruits. 

PANTHEON, a temple in the Campus Martius built 
with Baths and water-gardens by M. Agrippa in 27-25 
n.c. and twice destroyed by fire. The existing building, 
repaired by Septimius Severus (CIL vi. 896). is by 
Hadrian (S.H.A. Hadr. 19) with Agrippa’s dedication 
retained (CIL ibid.). It is a rotunda (43-20 m, in internal 
diameter) of brick-faced concrete, stuccoed externally 
to imitate masonry, with a portico (34 m. wide and 13-60 
m. deep) of Corinthian columns, eight in front and two 
groups of four behind, facing north. Below the portico 
lies a rectangular foundation (43*76 m. wide and 19-82 m. 
deep) with porch (21-26 m. wide) opening southwards 
on a circular enclosure concentric with Hadrian’s 
rotunda. Hadrian’s building, evidently an entire re- 
modelling, was largely screened by unconnected struc- 
tures, including a large hall to south. The rotunda is 
43-20 m. high, with central skylight 9 metres in diameter; 
its wall (6-20 m. thick) contains four rectangular and 
three semicircular alcoves. '^Fhe door, breaking the circle, 
is flanked by niched buttresses, a common structural 
device also occurring in the body of the wall, which is 
converted by semicircular chambers into eight piers 
built as niches, all vertically linked by a veiy- elaborate 
.system of relieving arches extending to the haunch of 
the richly coffered dome. This covers a sumptuous 
interior, decorated in marble, framed by an entablature 
above the columned alcoves and canopied statue-bases. 
A flat panelled attic, with shallow rectangular niches, 
then prepares us for the dome, of W'hich the upper 
structural system remains unknown. The bronze doors 
still remain. 

G, lieltrani, // Panteon (i8q8); J, Durm, Ant. Paukunst, 550-7^; 
T. Ashby, W. J. Anderson, and R. P. Spiers, Architecture of Ancient 
Pome* (1927). 1 . A. R. 

PANTHOUS (ndvdoos, ildi'^ou?), a Trojan elder (//wd 
3. 146). Apollo protects his son, Polydamas (q.v.; 15. 
521-2), whence some said he was a Delphian (schol. 
ibid.). In Verg. Aen. 2. 318 ff. he is a pious priest of 
Apollo, killed by Aeneas’ side at the storming of Troy. 

PANTICAPAEUM, a colony of Miletus, on the W'cst 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kertch), 
founded probably c. 600 D.c. It throve on the fisheries 
of the Straits, on the trade along the river Tanais, and 
especially on the export of w-heat from the Crimea. It 
was ruled successively by two dynasties, the Archaean- 
actids (probably a line of Greek tyrants), and the Sparto- 
cids (q.v.), who gained powxr in 438. The gold coinage 
of Panticapaeum and the magnificently furnished rock 
tombs of its chief citizens attest its wealth in the fourth 
and third centuries. It subsequently (c. 115) became the 
capital of Mithridates Vi’s territory in south Russia, and 
was the seat of the local Crimean dynasty founded by his 
descendants under Roman sovereignty. In the third 
century a.d. it fell to the Sarmatians and Goths. 

E. H. Minns, ScytHant and Greeks (1913). 503-6. M. C. 


PANTOMIMUS, a dancer who represented traditional 
themes in dumb show, supported by instrumental music 
and a chorus. (The apparent meaning is 'one who imitates 
everything’, but the distinctive quality of pantomime was 
that the chief performer did everything by imitation.) 
This type of performance (the Greeks called it the 
'Italian dance’) was created at Rome in 22 B.c. by 
Pylades of Cilicia and Bathyllus of Alexandria. 'To dance 
the shepherd Cyclops’ in tragic mask and buskins was 
nothing new (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 64); Pylades* innovation, 
according to himself (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), was to add the 
orchestra and chorus. Bathyllus seems to have specialized 
in light themes, akin to comedy or satyric drama, with a 
rustic setting — e.g. Pan revelling with a satyr (Ath. i. 20 ; 
Plut. Quaest. conv. 7. 71 1 f. ; Sen. Con. Ex. 3. pref. 10 
and 16; cf. Lucian, Salt. 74 and Libanius iii, p. 392, 
Reiske); Pylades’ style is said to have been 'high flown, 
passionate, melancholy* and more akin to tragedy; but 
these comparisons with drama look artificial; the im- 
mediate origins of pantomime do not appear to have 
been dramatic; its themes, whether erotic or otherwise, 
are taken from mythology or (occasionally) remote his- 
tory as presented by the poets, whether dramatic or 
epic. It was a highly sophisticated type of entertain- 
ment, demanding much from both performers and spec- 
tators; though demoralizing, it was not coarse, like the 
mime. 

Performances took place on the public stage or in 
private houses. The pantomimus, usually a handsome, 
athletic figure, wore a graceful silk costume (long tunic 
and cloak, Suet. Calig. 54), which allowed of free move- 
ment, and a beautiful mask with closed lips (Lucian, Salt. 
29, A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums 
(1885-8), figs. 1 35 1-2), Behind him stood the chorus, the 
players of flutes, pipes, cymbals, etc., and the scabillarii, 
who beat time by pressing with the foot on the scabillum, 
a wooden or metal instrument fastened underneath the 
sandal (see Baumeister, fig. 1350). Beside the panto- 
mimus there sometimes stood an assistant — perhaps an 
actor with a speaking part (viroKpiTov Lucian 

68). Lucian tells (83) of a pantomimus who overacted the 
part of 'mad Ajax' : he tore the clothes of one of the scabil- 
larii, snatched a flute from an instrumentalist and with it 
struck the triumphant ‘Odysseus* a blow which would 
have been fatal but for Odysseus' traditional head-dress 
(the wlAoff); then, springing down into the body of the 
theatre, he seated himself between two alarmed ex-consuls 
— all this to the delight of the rabble, who thought it the 
perfection of acting. Better performers were more subtle ; 
Pylades, when tlie chorus uttered the words tov /leyai^ 
Mya/xc/xvom, expressed the monarch’s greatness by assum- 
ing an air of statesmanlike reflection (Macrob. l.c.). The 
dancer might in one piece have to appear in five different 
roles, each with its own mask (Lucian 66; change of 
costume seems unproved ; cf. eodvrn pallio^ Fronto, p. 57, 
3, ed. Naber — but Amobius, Adv. Gent. 7. 33, seems 
to speak of a special costume for the part of Adonis). 
To convince an unbeliever, a pantomimus acted single- 
handed the love-talc of Ares and Aphrodite — Helios 
bringing his tidings, Hephaestus setting his snare, the 
gods coming one by one to look at the entrapped lovers, 
the confusion of Aphrodite, the abject alarm of Ares 
(Lucian 63 ; Lucian adds a story of a foreigner from tlie 
Pontus on a visit to Rome who, though he could not 
follow the song of the chorus because of his lack of 
Greek, found the pantomime’s performance so lucid 
that he wished to take him home as an interpreter). The 
dancer’s power to convey his meaning by steps, postures, 
and above all gestures (Quint. Inst. 11. 3. 88) was aided 
by certain conventions, e.g. there w-as a traditional dance 
for 'Thyestes devouring his children’, which one panto- 
mimus unfortunately perfoimed when wishing to repre- 
sent Kronos devouring his children. 

The songs of the chorus were of secondary importance 
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(Libaxiiua p. 381); such fragments as we possess are in 
Greek. Lucan and Statius wrote libretti for pantomimes 
— a degrading (Sen, Stuis. 2. 19), if lucrative, occupation 
(Juv. 7. 87). That the chorus also expounded the 
narrative in recitative, while the dancer was changing for 
his next role, seems to be merely a guess of Friedlknder. 
The music, like the whole performance, was enervating 
(Plin. Pan. 54). 

For the popularity of the pantomimi (and pantomimae), 
the faction-fights of their supporters, the effect of their 
performances on public morality and the efforts of the 
government to deal with the problem, see Friedl^nder, 
Rom. Life (Engl. Transl,) ii. 100-17, and consult Darem- 
berg et Saglio, LUbker, and esp. Smith's Diet. Ant., 
s.v. 'pantomimus'. VV. D. 

PANYASSIS of Halicarnassus (5th c. b.c.), epic poet, 
uncle of Herodotus; revived epic poetry; author of a 
Hetaclea', classed by some critics second to Homer; 
discussed by Quintilian (Inst. 10. 1. 54); said to have 
plagiarized a poem of Creophylus. See epic cycle. 

EGF 253-65. W. F. J. K. 

PAPAS, see attis. 

PAPKLAGONIA, a leiritoiy^ of north Asia Minor, 
which included the mountainous coastal region between 
Bithynia and Pontus and extended inland to the plateau. 
It was noted for its ship timber and cabinet woods. In 
social structure it was similar to Pontus. Villages pre- 
dominated, organized in administrative districts, and 
temple territories were numerous. Greek settlements 
dotted the coast from Heraclea to Sinope, but in Persian 
times the native population remained largely autonomous. 
After Alexander Paphlagonia was broken up, part falling 
to Bithynia and part to Pontus ; and either then or at the 
fall of the Pontic kingdom the coastal cities acquired 
extensive territories. From the third century b.c. a 
portion south of Mt. Olgassys, called Inner Paphla- 
gonia, kept its independence under native kings. 
Occupied in turn and divided by the kings of Bithynia 
and Pontus, and entrusted at first by the Romans to 
various dependent kings, this portion w^as attached by 
Augustus to the province of Galatia (6 B.c.). Diocletian 
revived Inner Paphlagonia as a province under a corrector. 
The chief town was Gangra-Germanicopolis. 

Strabo 12. 542-4; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia (1915); Jones, 
Eastern Cities, 148 ft. T. K. S. B. 

PAPHOS was a city situated a short distance inland 
from the west coast of Cyprus, and settled by colonists 
from Greece in the Mycenaean period. It contained a 
famous temple of Aphrodite, who was believed to have 
risen from the sea near Paphos. The sanctuary was 
reputed to have been founded by Cinyras, a contemporary 
of Agamemnon, whose descendants combined the priest- 
hood of Aphrodite with the royal authority in Paphos 
down to the time of the Ptolemies. After the fall of the 
Cinyrad dynasty the upper city was superseded by its 
port town (situated some 7 miles away), which became 
an assize centre and perhaps the seat of the proconsul 
under Roman rule. In Roman times the name of Paphos 
was reserved for the port town, the upper city being 
known as Old Paphos (/JaAai7ra<^o?). 

D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria (1880), ch. 1. For the temple of 
Aphrodite sec M. U. Jamei, y //5 ii. 175 ff.; C. Blinkcnbcrg, Le 
Temple de Paphos (1924). M. C. 

PAPINIANUS, Aemilius, one of the greatest classical 
Roman jurists. His origin (Syria Africa ?) is uncertain ; 
some peculiarities of his language do not suffice to 
establish his Oriental origin. He was seemingly a pupil 
of Cervidius Scaevola (q.v. 5). His official career was 
brilliant and in a.d, 203 he became Praefectus Praetorio. 


He was executed in 212 by order of Caracalla for having 
disapproved of the murder of the emperor'a brother 
Gettu Papiniw owes his high reputation principally 
to his collective works, mostly of casuistic character: 
Quaestiones (27 bks.), completed before 198, and Responsa 
(19 bks.). Neither of these works, however, is uniform: 
the Quaestiones are not free from doctrinal discussions and 
contain numerous citations of earlier jurists, while the 
other work does not consist merely of responsa, being 
more casuistic than responsa normally were, and contain- 
ing responsa of other jurists, decisions pronounced in the 
emperors’ and prefects’ auditoria and even in imperial 
constitutions. Notae to both these works were written 
by Paulus, to the Responsa also by Ulpian. Other 
writings of Papinian : Definitiones, De adulteriis. He did 
not publish any comprehensive systematical work. 

Papinian was highly appreciated by posterity. In the 
Law of Citations (426) his pre-eminence was recognized 
by the provision that, failing a majority of jurists cited 
on one side or the other, Papinian’s view should be 
decisive. The exclusion of Paulus’ and Ulpian's notes 
on Papinian is likewise a tribute to his personal value. 
Justinian said justly of him: ’acutissimi ingenii uir’ tod 
‘mcrito ante alios cxcellens’ (Cod. 6. 42. 30). The 
quotations from him are among the most instructWe, 
though sometimes difficult on account of the conciseness 
of his style. The independence of his judgement and 
the sagacity of his mind led him not infrequently to 
original solutions which are not governed by a rigid 
technical process, but left room for equity, and to ethical 
and moral arguments. The logic of his thought is in- 
contestable, his criticism is deliberate, yet without pre- 
judice or harshness. He is not averse to changing his 
opinion when another appears to him to be right (cf. 
Dig. 18. 7. 6. 1 : ’nobis aliquando placebat . . ., sed in 
contrarium me uocat Sabini sententia'). 

E. Coiti, PaJ^niano (1894-9); H. Fitting, Alter und Folge der 
Schriften rom. junsUn* (igo8), 71 fF. On IV’s Unffuaj^e: Lcipold, 
Sprache des Juristen Aemilius Papinianus (1891); W. Kalb, Rom\ 
Juristen (1890), iii ff. A, U. 

PAPINIUS, see statius, 

PAPIRIANUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian, from whose 
De Orthographia excerpts arc preserved by Cassiodorus 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 158-66). Cf. Tcuffel, §472. 
5; Schanz-Hosius, § 1108. 

PAPiRIUS (i) CURSOR, Lucius, Roman hero of the 
Second Samnite War, consul in 326, 320, 319, 315, 313 
B.c. ; dictator in 325, 309. The details of his military 
career, especially in the years immediately after the 
Caudine Forks disaster (321), are untrustworthy (cf. Livy 
9. 15). But his Samnite victory and triumph in 309 stamp 
him as a great general, a 6t match for Alexander the 
Great according to Livy (g. 16; 9. 38 f.). Rhetorical ac- 
counts are also given of his eating, drinking, and running 
abilities, while his alleged attempt to execute the other 
patrician hero of the age, Fabius (q.v. 3) Rullianus, for 
fighting against orders illustrates his strictness and 
severity (Livy, bks. 8 and g; [Aur. Viet.] De Vir. III. 
31; Eutrop. 2, 8; Zonar. 7. 26). Possibly Cursor was 
partly responsible for the law which virtually termin- 
ated enslavement for debt(H. Last, CAH vii. 545). 

E. T. S. 

PAPIRIUS (2) CURSOR, Lucius, son of (i), twice 
consul with Spurius Carvilius; in 293 B.C when he 
defeated specially consecrated Samnite levies at Aquilonia 
(l..ivy 10. 38-42 : numbers exaggerated) ; and in 272 when 
he ended the Pyrrhic War by subduing Lucani, Bruttii, 
and Tarentines (Zonar. 8. 6). He erected the first sun- 
dial at Rome (Pliny, HN 7, 213). E. T. S. 

PAPIRIUS, see also carbo, pabianus. 
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PAPIUS MUTILUS, Gaius, Samnite, wa« an Italian 
Jeader in the Social War. He invaded Campania in 90 
D.C., and took many towns, but was repulsed by the 
consul Sex. Caesar, losing 6,000 men. Sulla defeated 
him in 89. He may be the Mutilus who perished in Sulla’s 
proscription (82). M. 1 1 . 

PAPPUS of Alexandria (J?. c. a.d. 300), a distinguished 
mathematician, wrote commentaries (i) on the Elements 
of Euclid, fragments of which are quoted by Proclus and 
others, while the section on bk. 10 has come down in 
Arabic; (a) on Ptolemy’s Syntaxis\ bks. 5 and 6 of 
this survive (edited by A. Rome, Bihlioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 193O; (3) on Ptolemy’s Planisphaerium and 
the Analemma of Diodorus (lost). But his great work is 
the Synagoge^ ’Collection*, edited by F. Hultsch 1876-8, 
invaluable for its accounts, (a) of Greek achievements in 
higher geometry, notably works (now lost) by Euclid, 
Aristaeus, and Apollonius belonging to the ‘Treasury 
of Analysis’ (Tottoj dvaXvopevo^) ; (b) of works by Auto- 
lycus, Theodosius, and Menelaua belonging to the 
‘Little Astronomy* {MiKpos doTpovo/iov/x€voj), Euclid’s 
Optics and Phaenomena, and Aristarchus' On the sizes 
and distances of the sun and moon ; (c) of various solutions 
of the problem of the two mean proportionals, a method 
of inscribing the five regular solids in a sphere, Archi- 
medes* spiral, Nicomedes* ‘cochloida*, and the quadratrix ; 

(d) of A rchimedes* semi-regular solids, and of the subject 
of Isoperimetry\ or the comparison of the areas and 
volumes of different figures with equal contours and 
equal surfaces respectively, including the volumes of the 
five regular solids which have their total surfaces equal; 

(e) of works on theoretical and practical mechanics by 

Archimedes, Philon of Byzantium, Heron, and Carpus. 
Pappus supplies many lemmas, etc., to the treatises eluci- 
dated, and important additions of his own, e.g. an exten- 
sion of Eucl. i. 47 to any triangle, proof of the constancy 
of anhaimonic ratios, measurement of the superficial area 
bounded by a spiral on a sphere, an anticipation of the 
theorem called by the name of Guldin, and ‘Pappus’ 
Problem*, which was taken up by Descartes. T. H. 

PAPPUS (TraTTTTor), the old grandfather in Atellana 
(q.v.). 

PAPYROLOGY, GREEK. Papyrus (see books), a 
marsh plant that grew abundantly in the Nile valley 
and elsewhere (though the Egyptian variety alone was 
manufactured into paper), was the normal writing 
material of the ancient world from the classical age 
onwards. Yet with few exceptions, of which the chief 
are (a) the Epicurean papyri from Herculaneum, (6) the 
papyri found at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates and the 
unpublished find from south Palestine, (r) the Ravenna 
and papal documents of the early Middle Ages, all our 
papyri come from Egypt south of the Delta, where the 
rainless climate favours their survival. A few have been 
found placed in tombs, some have been extracted from 
the wrappings of mummies ; but the great m^ority come 
from the ruined buildings and rubbish heaps of the 
towns and villages of Upper Egypt, abandoned when the 
irrigation level receded ; hence the fragmentary condition 
of 80 many of our texts. From 1788 onwards miscel- 
laneous papyri (including some rolls of Homer and of the 
lost speeches of Hypcridcs) were acquired by travellers 
and made their way into European collections ; excava- 
tions of Graeco-Roman sites did not begin till a century 
later. The most successful of these were carried out 
by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, in particular at Oxy- 
rhynchus (q.v.) which, with the FayOm. the ancient 
Arsinoite nome, has proved the most fertile source of 
papyri. 

a. Wc have no papyri certainly anterior to Alexander’s 
conquest of Egypt in 33a b.c., though it is likely that our 


oldest literary papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, dates 
from the middle of the fourth century ; our earliest dated 
document is a marriage contract of 3 1 1 B.c. from Assuan, 
the latest documents extend well beyond the Arab 
conquest of A.D. 642. Under the first two Ptolemies 
settlers from all parts of the Greek world flocked into 
Egypt, and in the first century of Greek rule the country 
was steadily hellenized. Greek was the official language 
of the country and remained so throughout the Roman 
and Byzantine periods; for a large part of the population 
it was also the language of business and of everyday life. 
Of this civilization — Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine — 
the papyri are the record ; of it, thanks to their endless 
variety, which includes ephemeral matter such as private 
letters, school exercises, prayers and channs as well as 
literary texts and public and legal documents, we can 
form a picture in singular detail. The number of pub- 
lished texts, varying enormously in size, condition, 
content, and value, is approximately 20,000. The extent 
of the material as yet unpublished is unknown. 

3* Papyrology, which is strictly the decipherment and 
study of anything written on papyrus, is not a unified 
subject except in as far as all the papyri represent the 
different activities of a single civilization. The most 
obvious division is between literary and documentary 
texts. We owe the former, about 1,500 in number, in 
part to the fact that a knowledge of the Greek classics, 
in particular of Homer, was the staple of education 
throughout the period. Among them the new texts 
slightly outnumber those already known to us, though 
in the later centuries new texts become rare; yet the 
Byzantine papyri have given us the codex of Menander 
and a poem of Sappho's. The new texts include, besides 
those mentioned, various fragmentary manuscripts of the 
lyric poets, Bacchylides, much of Callimachus (notably 
the Aitia and the Iambi), Herodas, the Ichneutae of 
Sophocles, and many other fragments of the dramatic 
poets, including Aeschylus, Aristotle’s Constitution oj 
Athens, and the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, an historical 
work probably from the hand of EphonLs. 

4. Of the papyri of extant Greek authors more than 
half are texts of Homer, the Iliad appearing more fre- 
quently than the Odyssey, The later Homeric papyri add 
very little to what we know from our medieval manu- 
scripts, but the ‘eccentric’ papyri of the earlier Ptolemaic 
period, with their numerous additions and omissions and 
variant readings, even if the text they present is an 
inferior one, yet enable us to appreciate the work of the 
Alexandrian scholars in standardizing the text. For the 
textual criticism of other authors the papyri have often 
been of great value. They are almost invariably not only 
older than the medieval manuscripts (in the case, e.g., of 
Xenophon or Lysias by as much as 1,000 years) but are 
also older than the families into which the manuscripts 
are commonly divided. There are not a few instances of 
new and improved readings contributed by, a few of 
emendations confirmed by, the papyri ; but on the whole 
they bear witness to the general soundness of our tradi- 
tion, by showing that the text as known to the Graeco- 
Roman world differed little from that we already possess. 
These papyri are, as a rule, from the standpoint of our 
medieval manuscripts, ‘eclectic*; they agree now with 
one manuscript, now with another, and not infrequently 
the readings of the later and less valued manuscripts 
have been found in papyri, with the result that textual 
criticism relies less than formerly on the testimony of a 
single, ancient manuscript and takes more into account 
the evidence of the later, inferior manuscripts. 

5. Besides the strictly literary papyri there are others 
which may be termed ‘quasi-literary’ ; these include the 
scientific, in particular the medical, texts, the astrological 
and tlie magical; texts of these last two classes are of 
value for social and religious history. But more impor- 
tant than any of these are the Chnstian literary texts. 
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PAPYROLOGY, LATIN 


Here the papyri of texts already known are hardly, if 
at all, less important than the new texts; the Cheater 
Beatty papyri, which consist of extensive portions of 
eleven papyrus codices, take our knowledge of the text 
of the Greek Bible back to the second century A.D., 
while the Rylands Library at Manchester has some frag- 
ments of Deuteronomy dating from the second century 
B.C. Here again, in spite of important modifications in 
the history of the text at various points for which we are 
indebted to the pap^^i, its general soundness is confirmed. 
Among the new texts the most sensational discoveries 
have been those of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus 
and the Unknown Gospel in the British Museum of the 
second century; there are other fragments of apocrypha 
and of liturgical, theological, and hagiological works — 
of the last class the lengthy Acta Pauli is the best 
representative. Evidence of Christianity can also be 
found in some of the documents, notably in the libelH 
(certificates of sacrifice) of the Decian persecution and in 
private letters ; of the latter the small archive of letters 
relating to the Mcletian schism (a.d. 330-40) is particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

6 . The great mass of the papyri is roughly classified 
under the heading of documents — official, legal, and 
private papers of every description. 7 'heir value to the 
historian lies less in the direct information about events 
of historical importance which they convey (though texts 
of tliis character are extant, e.g. decrees of the Ptolemaic 
kings, the letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians, the imperfect text of tfic Cotistitutio Antoniniana 
of A.D. 212 announcing the extension of the Roman dvi- 
tas throughout the Empire) than in the indirect evidence 
about the historical background ; such evidence may be 
all the more valuable because it was not deliberately 
selected for the benefit of posterity. Their contribution, 
apart from that to such specialist studies as metrology 
and numismatics or chronology, belongs to economic 
and social history in the widest sense and to the history 
of Greek and Roman law. In the Ptolemaic period, for 
example, we can observe in detail the nature and methods 
of Greek colonization of an Eastern Mediterranean 
country and its adaptation to the local conditions, and the 
growth of a bureaucracy which set the precedent for that 
of Rome ; in the Roman age w^e see at close quarters what 
the Roman system of government meant to the governed 
and the exploitation of the country in the interests of 
Rome ; in the Byzantine period there is the change-over 
to a quasi-feudal system, the growth of the great estates, 
the decay of Greek culture and its final disappearance 
before the Arab invaders. 

7« The history of Greek culture and education in 
Egypt is partly to be found in the literary texts, their 
frequency, their geographical distribution, and their 
contents, partly in the private letters relating to education, 
and not least in the language of the documents them- 
selves. Of this language, the Egyptian Koine, there is 
not one variety but many in the documents; not only 
does the clear, straight-forward Greek of the Ptolemaic 
documents differ from the cumbrous, half-understood 
periphrases of the Byzantine age, but in a given century 
the language of the official document will differ from that 
of a business document or that of a private letter of an 
educated writer, and these again from the illiterate 
documents closest to the spoken tongue. The language 
of the documents has been of the greatest value for the 
study of the contemporary works of the New Testament 
both in syntax and vocabulary, and provides a link 
connecting the language of the classical age with that of 
Byzantine and modern Greece. 

Bibliography 
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PAPYROLOGY, LATIN. 1 ..atin papyri (with parch- 
ments, waxed tablets, and ostraca) are less numerous 
and valuable than Greek papyri: they are found not only 
in Egypt but at Herculaneum and at Dura-Europos on 
the Euphrates. In Roman Egypt Latin did not supplant 
Greek, but was employed in official documents, legal and 
military, and in education. 

Classification 

(1) Legal documents: imperial rescripts, d 7 TOYpatl>rj, 
wills, birth-certificates, deed of appointment of guardian 
to woman. 

(2) Military documents : Registers of cohorts, accounts, 
receipt for loan of money, birth-registration; private 
letters, e.g. recommendation to military tribune, Select 
Papyri (Loeb) i. 122. Cf. The Excavations at Dura- 
pMYopos, Prcl. Rep. of fifth season, cd. M. I, Rostovtzeff 
(U.S.A. 1934)^ PP- 295 303, pi. xxx -xxxi. 

(3) Scholastic work : (Cicenj) see ‘Latin Exercises from 
a Greek Schoolroom', CPhiL xix (1924), 317; (Virgil, 
with Greek translation) PRyl. iii. 47H (4th c, A.D.); 
(llabrius, with Latin translation) PAmh. ii. 26 (3rd~4th c. 
A.D,);(C}. Rernmius Palaemon, Ars (irarnmalica) Milne, 
Cat, Lit. Pap. 184 (2nd c. a.d.). Graeco-Latin lexica : 
PLund 5 (2nd c. A.D.), PLondon ii. 481, p. 321 (4th c. a.d.). 

(4) Literary texts (less trustworthy than Greek texts 
on papyrus): (ri) new authors: (from Herculaneum) C, 
Rabirius ( ?), Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco {Actiaco, Lowe, 
Codd. Lat. Antiq. ; 70 hexameters), Bachrens, PLM i. 
212, 1 . Ferrara, Poetnatis latini rcll. ex voL lierculartensi 
(1908). Anonyrnou.s histories, e.g. POxy. xvii. 20SS 
(.ind c. A.D.; on Scr\'ius Tullius, perhaps by I.,. Aelius 
Tubero, Cicero’s friend, author of Annalcs). 

(b) New parts of known authors: Sallust, Histories 
{PRyl. iii. 473, znd-srd c. a.d.); Livy, Epit. 37-40, 
4^ 55 (POxy. iv. 668: E. Komemann, Klio 1904, 2. 
Beiheft). 

(r) Texts already knouTi: Sallust, Catilina, Jugurtha: 
Cicero (the best represented Latin author), Verr. 2. 2, 
Pland. V. 90, time of Augustus — the oldest Latin 
papyrus and the oldest manuscript of Cicero; Virgil, 
Aeneid, POxy. viii. 1098 (4th-5th c. A.D.), PFouad i. 5 
(4th-5th c. A.D.), POxyf. i. 31 (5th c. A.D.), PSl i. 21 (sth c. 
A.D., with accents and marks ol long quantity) ; Livy bk. 1 ; 
Lucan; Juvenal 7. 149-^8 (parchment, c, a.d. 500), 
JEg.Arch. xxi (1935), 199 (line 156 frontc with four 
less important manuscripts). 

Facsimiles of Latin literary papyri in British collec- 
tions: E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, ii (1935). 

(5) Liturgical fragment, PRyl, iii. 473 (3rd-4th c. 

A.D.). 

(6) Legal texts, e.g. Ciaius (Tcubner, 1935) and the 
Digest {rRyl. iii. 479). 

Medieval Latin papyrus hooks include Paris Homilies 
of St. Avitus (6th c. a.d.), Paris and Geneva Sermons and 
letters of St. Augustine (7th c. A.D.), the Vienna Hilary, 
the Milan Josephus: see Pretsendanz, Papyrurfunde w. 
Papyrusforschung{i<)^y\ 18. 

Bibliography 

M. Ihm, 'Latemischc Papyri’, in Zentralblatt fUr BibHothekswastm 
(*899), 341 ff.; W. Schubart, Klio xili (1913), a? ff.; A. Stein, 
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Untersuchungen xur Getchichte u. Verwaltung Agyptens unter rdm, 
fierttehaft {igi^ 207 ff.; P.Jouguet, ‘Les papyrus latins cl’t^gypte’, 
Rev. Bt. Lnt. iii (1925), 35 ft,; U, Wilckcn, ‘tJber den Nutzen der 
ISr’ ^ongresso di Pap. 1936, roi ff. ; A. Calderini, 

Manuale di Papirologia (1938; p. 174 Latin authors (pagan)). 

W. G. W. 

PARABASIS9 see COMEDY, OEiciNS OF, para, z; 
COMEDY, OLD, para. 8. 

PARACHOREGE 2 V 1 A (TroLpaxopi^yTjfia)^ see comedy, 

OLD, para. 9. 

PARADISI (napaSeiooi), see gardens. 

PARADOXOGRAPHERS. Intere.st in the marvellous 
and out-of-the-way, as such (Tra/jaSofa, dau/iao-ta), is 
prominent in the Odyssey, the histories of Herodotus, 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, and other Greek writings. 
Paradoxography came into existence, as a distinct 
literary genre, early in the Alexandrian age, and continued 
to be practised for many centuries. The Seven Wonders 
of the World (rd lirra Oedpara, or Oavpara), that is, the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, the walla of Babylon, the 
Pyramids, the Mausoleum, and the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus (or the Delian altar of Apollo), seem to hav^e 
been canonized in Alexandrian times. Callimachus" 
contemporary, Bolus, who wrote IJepi twv €k Tjj^ 
avayv(jJCT(w^ twv iGTOpicov ct? CTriaracriv ‘qpd^ dyovrwv, 
and Callimachus himself, one of whose 'YrropyrjpaTav/SLS 
entitled Oavpdrtov twv ct’s arraGav rrjv yfjv Kara ronovs 
di'Tojv Gvvayinyrj (so Suidas), may perhaps be regarded 
as the founders of paradoxography. Archelaus composed 
(epigrams on ‘peculiarities’) for Ptolemy 
Euergetes (i47“22i B.c.), and Antigonus (q.v. 4) of 
Caiystua wrote on similar themes at about the same time. 
Callimachus* pupil, Philostephanus of Cyrene, wrote, 
like Archelaus in verse, on Tlapdho^oi rrorapol and 
Kprjvai. Prominent among the paradoxographers of the 
Roman period are Isigonus and Phlegon (qq.v.). After 
l^hlegon paradoxography seems to have declined in 
popularity. But as late as the sixth century a.d. Philo of 
Byzantium wrote U. twv inra Bavparcav. The paradoxo- 
graphers often took some particular country as their 
field, Sicily, Scythia, etc. Natural phenomena, especially 
nvers, attracted them greatly. But zoology, histoiy, and 
social customs also came within their purview. 

A. Weatermann, Paradoxographi (1839); O. Keller, Rerum 
naturalium scr. gr, minarei (1877). J. D. D. 

PARAGRAPHE (napaypa<f>T]). In Athens this corres- 
ponded roughly to demurrer in Anglo-American practice. 
LTpon the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants in 403 B.c. an 
amnesty between their adherents and their opponents 
was arranged. A law sponsored by Archinus was enacted 
that if a defendant claimed the protection of the amnesty, 
he could enter a special plea (Trapaypa^^) that the case 
was not actionable, and he was permitted to speak first 
in an action to determine the validity of his plea. If the 
defendant won, the original case was dismissed; other- 
wise it went to trial. Early in the fourth century the 
procedure was extended to practically all civil suits. It is 
now established that the law of Archinus applied only 
to civil suits. 

G. Calhoun, CPhil. 1918, 169 ff. R. J- B. 

PARAKLAUSITHURON, a serenade or lover’s com- 
plaint sung at his mistress's door (Plut. Aem. 8). A good 
cxatnple comes from a Tebtunis papyrus (J. U. Powell, 
ColL Alex., 177-80). 

PARASITE (irapaGiTOs), originally ‘guest^ with no 
invidious meaning, had associations especially with one 
of the local cults of Heracles : see Diodorus of Sinope fr. 
2. 23 (CAF ii. 421). cf. article criton, and wnters cited 
by Athenacus 6 . 234 ff* (from Epicharmus onwards). 


From contemporary life Comedy early adopted the 
parasite, ‘sponger*, or man-about-town, as a regular 
character. In Eupolis, KoXgkcs, parasites doubtless 
form the chorus. Plays of Middle Comedy are entitled 
riapaGiTos (Antiphanes, Alexis; also, later, Diphilus) 
from their chief character; and in New Comedy the 
parasite is the satellite of the swaggering soldier, playing 
upon his vanity (Menander, KdAaf : Terence, Eunuchus). 

Notorious parasites in real life are described in Comedy, 
e.g. Chaerephon (Menander, Sam. 258), who belonged 
to the generation before Menander and wrote the first 
book on Dining ; and a parasite nicknamed Zcapo^, ‘soup*, 
because he was always there at the beginning of dinner. 

Outside Comedy, but indebted to it, are the studies of 
parasites in Lucian, Ilepl irapaGirov, and Alciphron, 
Epistles. 

See O. Ribbcck, Kolax, Abh. sdchs. Ges. Wiss. 9 (1883). 

W. G. W. 

PARCAE, see fate. 

PARCHMENT, see BOOKS, i, paras. 12, 13. 

PARENT ALIA, Roman feast of All Souls, on the dies 
parentales (13-21 Feb.), the last of which was a public 
ceremony, the Feralia (q.v.), while the rest were days 
reserved for private celebrations of the rites to the family 
dead (cf. di parentum, or parentes). They were dies 
religiosi (cf. dies fasti) during which the magistrates did 
not wear the praetexta, temples were closed and no 
weddings celebrated, but not all (Lupercalia, 15th, 

Quirinalia, 17th, i8th-20th all comitialcs). 

Ovid, Fasti z. 532 ff., aiid Frazer ad loc. H. J. R. 

PARELIA, festival of the god and goddess Pales (cf. 
Palibus II, fast. Aniiates on 7 July, and the varying 
gender of the name in literature), held on 21 April. As 
they were the patrons of flocks and herds, their feast was 
one of purification of the beasts, herdsmen, and stalls. 
The Vestals distributed februa, in this case ashes of the 
calf of the Fordicidia, blood of the October Horse {see 
mars), and bean-straw. The beasts were sprinkled with 
water at dawn, the stalls swept out and decked with 
branches and wreaths; sulphur and other purifying 
agents were used to fumigate the beasts, and bonfires 
lighted through which the celebrants jumped three times. 
A prayer to Pales was recited four times, facing east 
(Ovid, Fasti 4. 721 ff., with Frazer*s notes). For some 
unknown reason it was supposed by Cicero’s time (Div. 
2. q 8; Varro, Rust. 2. 1.9) that it was the foundation-day 
of Rome {natalis urbis). 

Cf. WisBowa. RK 199 ff- H. J. R. 

PARIS (Udpis) or ALEXANDER (MAcfavSpos), in 
mytliology, son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). Homer 
introduces him as a well-known character and merely 
alludes to his doings before the Iliad begins. He had 
insulted Hera and Athena (24. 28-30), an earlier equiva- 
lent of the Judgement (see below); he had carried off 
Helen from Lacedaemon (3. 443 ff.). He takes part in 
the fighting with some distinction, especially as an archer, 
but shrinks from Menelaus (q.v.; 3. 16 ff.), and though 
he afterwards challenges him to a duel to decide the 
war, he gets much the worst of it and is only rescued by 
Aphrodite (67 ff., 340 ff.). His death is implied but not 
mentioned in the Odyssey (see deiphobus). 

The Cypria gave a more detailed account (Proclua, in 
Photius). After the incident of the ‘apple of Discord* 
(see ERis), Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite are brought by 
Hennes to Paris to judge which is the most beautiful; 
bribed with a promise of Helen, he prefers Aphrodite. 
This incident is not later than the seventh century, see 
Artemis Orthia (JIHS supp. vol. v, p. 223 and pi. cxxtdi ; 
cf. Reinhardt, Das ParisurtHl (1938), p. 6.) An ivory 
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from Sparta shows Paris seated, holding the apple, os the 
goddesses approach him. It is essentially a folk-tale of 
choice (which is best, kingship, warlike prowess, or love ?), 
comparable to the Hebrew story of the choice of Solomon 
(i l^gs iii. 5 ff. ; wisdom, long life, riches, destruction 
of enemies). How it came to be attached to the (possibly) 
historical Paris is not known. As a result, the Cypria 
continued, he built ships by advice of Aphrodite, went to 
Sparta, and so carried off Helen (q.v.). He was killed, 
according to the Little Iliad (Proclus), by Philoctetes 
(q.v.) ; Cf. OENONE. 

His early adventures cannot now be traced farther 
back than the tragedians, though they may have been 
told in some quite lost part of the Cypria, or other epic. 
As the tragedies also are lost (Soph, and £ur., Alexan- 
</roj), our remaining sources are the mythographers. 
Hyginus, Fab, 91, says that he was one of the younger 
children of his parents, and Hecuba while pregnant 
dreamed that she brought forth a torch from which 
serpents issued. The dream-interpreters ordered her 
child to be destroyed, but the servant charged with 
killing him exposed him instead; he was rescued by 
shepherds, grew up, and made a pet of a bull which 
Priam's servants carried off for a prize at funeral games. 
Paris, to recover it, entered Troy, took part in the games, 
won all his events, and was recognized and restored. 
Something like this must have been the plot of the lost 
plays, especially that of Euripides, see the frs., Nauck 
^2-^4. Apollodorus (3. 148 ^.) makes him the second 
son, says he was suckled by a she-bear, and omits the 
incident of the games. 

For his slaying of Achilles see achilles. lie does not 
appear to have had any hero-cult (correct Famcll, Hero- 
Cu/tf, p. 412, note 97; the passage tliere cited refers to 
Alexander of Abonuteichos, q.v.). 

Convenient aummary of literature in TQrk'i art. Tari^* in 
Roscher'a Lexikon; some later refs, in texL 11 . J. U, 

PARIS, see also JULIUS (9), 

PARMA, see arms and armour, roman. 

PARMENIDES of Elea is said to have legislated for his 
native city and (c. 450 B.c.) to have visited Athens in his 
sixty-fifth year (PI. Prm. 127 b). His didactic poem, in 
prosaic but trenchant hexameters, survives in large 
fragments. It opens with an allegory describing his 
chariot-journey from the House of Night to that of Day, 
where he is greeted by a goddess whose welcoming 
address forms the remainder of the work. 

There are three ways of thought, that It is, that It is 
not, and that It is and is not (the last being that of 
Heraclitus). The tw'o latter she denounces, the first, 
which Parmenides has just travelled, she describes in 
detail; it is a rigorous deduction of the characteristics 
of what is from the premiss that it is. What is is without 
beginning or end, single, motionless, continuous, deter- 
minate, like a sphere. 

. It follows that the diversity of nature exists only in 
name; and the goddess now, starting afresh and rejecting 
explicitly the monism of earlier physicists, derives our 
acceptance of experience as true from an original con- 
vention to 'name* two contrasting 'forms’ (Light and 
Darkness), and unfolds a cosmology which is no longer 
her own divine revelation but an historical account of the 
world according to human belief. 

Parmenides’ account of the ways of thought is the 
earliest discussion of method in philosophy ; his rejection 
of the third way the discovery of the Law of Contra- 
diction; his distinction of the object and method of 
thought (vou;) from that of belief (8d^a) the separation 
of philosophy from physics ; his journey along the Way of 
Persuasion the discovery of the possibility of cogent 
logical proof. 


Dieli, PPF 48-73; Voriokr* i. 217-46: Oumet, EGP*, 16^6; 
K. Reinhardt, Farmenidet tmd die Gachichte der grieckUchen Philo* 
iophie (1914); G. Calogero, Studi tuU* eUatismo (1932); W. Jaeger, 
The Uuology of the early Greek philoiophere (1947), ch. vi. 

AH.C. 

PARMENION (i) (c. 400-330 b.c.), son of Philotas, a 
Macedonian noble, became the best general of Philip II, 
though few details are known of his activities at this time. 
He accompanied Alexander to Asia as second-in-com* 
mand of the army, and besides holding independent 
commands was present at all the great engagements of 
the first three years; at Issus and Gaugamela he com- 
manded the left (defensive) wing. He was left at Ecbatana 
to guard the Persian treasure and the lengthening com- 
munications when Alexander himself moved east (330); 
but the trial and execution for treason of his son 
Philotas made him an obvious danger to Alexander, who 
promptly had him murdered. 

Parmenion was certainly no accomplice to the alleged 
treason of Philotas. But he was not in sympathy with 
Alexander's bold ideas for the conquest (still less the 
government) of the Persian Empire: he represented the 
older school among the Macedonian oiheers (‘Philip's 
men’), in contrast to Alexander and his intimates. \ He 
was certainly a good general, but the view (K. J. Belpch, 
Griechische Geschichte^, iv. 2, pp. 290 ff.) that his was 
brain directing Alexander’s victories is fantastic. 

Arrian, Anabasis, bka. 1-3; H. Berv'e, Alexanderreich, no. 606.. 

G. T. G. 

PARMENION (2) of Byzantium (1st c. n.c.), one of the 
last original dialect-lexicographcrs. See GLOSSA (creek). 

PARMENISCUS, pupil of Aristarchus and defender 
of his texts against Crates of Mallos, wrote UposKpdrrjTa, 
Ilepi avoAoyiac (recognizing eight noun declensions), and 
some commentaries. 

PARMENO9 of Byzantium, author of Iambic i.c. choli- 
ambi. The fragments exliibit P. as a realist with a turn 
for moralizing, lie was probably contemporary with 
Phoenix of Colophon, i.c. first half of third century B.c. 

Tcxla: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 237-8; 
A. L>. Knox, Herodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliambic Poets 
(Ivoeb, 1929), x’jz-'i. Gcncml literature: G. A. Gerhard, Photmx 
von Kolophan (1909), 211-13. £. A. B. 

PARNASSUS, outlying spur of the Pindus range, 
running south-east and rising to 8,200 feet. It separates 
the Cephissus valley from that of Amphissa and runs 
into the Corinthian Gulf at Cape Opus. Its limestone 
mass is mostly barren, but its lower slopes arc well- 
watered; they carry the Phocian towns on its eastern 
flank and the plain of Crisa with the high valley of Delphi 
on the south. The best ascent is from Daulis ; the passes, 
which cross its spurs, run from Cytinium to Amphissa 
and from Daulis to Delphi via the oSoy, where the 

latter is joined by the route from Lebadea. A sacred 
mountain especially to the Dorians. N. G. L. H. 

PARODOS^ see tragedy, para. 14. In the structural 
sense see theatres. 

PARODYy GREEK (Traptpbia). A cartoon exaggerates 
a prominent feature of the subject and presents him 
in incongruous dress and surroundings. Parody uses the 
same means, exaggeration and incongruity, either together 
or singly. Much ancient and modem parody contents 
itself with describing trivial things in the language of high 
poetry. The subtler task of bringing into bolder relief, 
by exaggeration, the salient features of an individual's 
style was seldom attempted by the Greeks. Aristophanes 
achieves it brilliantly in the Glyke song in the Frogs 
( 1331-63), with a bathetic subject (the stolen cock) to add 
to the fun ; and Plato's parodies, unaided by bathos, are 
perhaps as near to their originals as Max Beerbohm'a 
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Meredith in Seven Men. Aristotle (Poet. 1448*12) 
mentions Hegemon as 6 rae Traptphw iroifjora? trpdh-os, 
but Athenaeus (15. 699 a) says, more precisely, that he 
was the first to enter rovs" BvpLeXtKOvs aycjvas and win 
contests at Athens for parody. (For similar contests cf. 
an Eretrian inscription of c. 400 B.c., ^E<f>rjfi€pls *Ap~ 
XatoAoyt^ (1902, pp. 98 ff.).) Athenaeus (15. 698b), 
following Polemon, regaids Hipponax as the real inventor 
of the genre, and quotes from him four burlesque 
h^ameters on a parasite. In the same vein are some of 
Simonides’ iambics on women (fr. 7. 83-93). But we 
can go farther back than any of these poets. The 
Mitrgites, generally attributed to Homer in antiquity, 
was known to Archilochus (Sth-yth c. B.c.). It described 
the adventures of a Simple Simon, and had iambics 
mixed up with its hexameters. Virtually nothing of 
it or of the Cer copes remains. The extant Batracho^ 
myomachia(Battle of the Frogs and Mice), written perhaps 
during the Persian Wars, is a mildly amusing piece. 
Athena, impartially detesting the mice who gnaw holes 
in her Peplus and the frogs who keep her awake in the 
small hours (178-96), is entertaining, and the dying mouse 
(65-81) rather pathetic as well. The tradition of Homeric 
parody runs through comedy from Cratinus to Diphilus, 
the gastronomists (Matron, Archestratus, etc.), and the 
Sillographcrs (see timon 2). 

2. Epicharmus’ mythological burlesques must have 
contained much parody, but little of it survives (frs. 
42-3. lo-ii, 229). In Old Attic Comedy Hermippus 
seems to have been fond of parody and in Middle Comedy 
Eubukis had a flair for it. Fr. 10 (a Euripidean epilogue) 
is excellent; in fr. 64 even the vvell-w'om theme of the 
‘Lady of Copais in her robe of beet’ amuses; and there 
is freshness in fr. 75. Parody survives sporadically in 
Diphilus and Menander (Diph. frs. 30, 126; Men. 
pp. 150, 188, 267, 402, 414, 477-8, Loeb); but by this 
time the poet sometimes has to warn his audience that 
he is parodying. 

3. In Aristophanes the rise and fall of style is almost 
as persistent as in Wodehouse. Noble and ignoble words 
rub shoulders, ‘guts and glory’ at Fq. 200, ‘poniards and 
piles’ at Vesp. 1119. Lys. 715 descends precipitately to 
Rabelaisian frankness, set off (as often in Ar., cf. Eq. 
1 242) by the smoothest of tragic rhythm. Mnesilochus- 
Palamedes, writing his letter (Thesm. 781), momen- 
tarily forgets the dignity of his r 61 e and curses ‘that 
rotten rho’. Often comic tails are appended to well- 
known passages. Ran. 931 ‘Oft in the stilly night, ere 
slumber’s chain has bound me, I lie wondering what on 
earth a brown horse-cock is’. Eq. 1250-2 the farewell of 
Cleon-Alcestis. The apostrophe to the soul (Eur. Med. 
X057) takes unexpected turnings (Ach. 450 ff., Eq. 
1194, Vesp. 756 (I)). In other passages the contrast is 
given by two characters talking in contrasted styles, as 
in the dialogue between Lamachus and Dicaeopolis at 
the end of the Acharnians. In this vein nothing can beat 
Thesm. 808 : ‘Why live I still ?’ — ‘The crows don’t know 
their job.’ 

4« Sometimes, again, the parody is concerned, not 
with poetical or tragic style in general, but with some 
particular feature of tragedy (a prologue, a messenger’s 
speech, a recognition scene), or of religious, political, 
or forensic procedure (Eq. i 3 ^fi^ 34 » Vesp. 892-1008, 
Ran. 738-55, and passages in Thesm. 332-432, Eccl. 
151^65). Then there are parodies of situation, Odysseus 
under the ram’s belly (Vesp. i 77 ff-)» Bellerophon 
mounted on Pegasus (Pax 76 ff ). Palamcdes, Helen, and 
Andromeda (Thesm. 769-1*35). which give us an idea 
of what a mythological burlesque was like (see comedy 


andPHLYlKBs). , , r 1 

5, Aristophanes also parodies the styles of particular 
authors, especially Euripides. The tragedian’s supposed 
passion for enigmatical epigram is satimed at Ach. 297, 
Thesm. 5-8, Ran. 1443 - 4 * I" 
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1331-63) tlie points are (over and above metrical and 
musical considerations which are hard to assess) certain 
idios^crasies of diction, such as 6p<f}va and compounds 
in (cf. Ach. ^60, Vesp. 1484, Thesm. 88 1, 1075 

KkfjOpa xaXdaBcj, efaiTrior, ovAiypos'), incessant repetitions 
of words (often parodied elsewhere), and the 'wings of 
a dove’ motif (1352); in the cento (1309-22), excessive 
affection for the polyschematist dimeter (see metre, 
GREEK, III, 12), a licentious anapaest (1322), the use of 
melisma (1314), and perhaps the constant references to 
animal life. In other places Aristophanes takes off the 
jargon of philosophical and other cliques (see CQ 1927, 
113-21, and cf. Damoxenus fr, 2). But many of Aristo- 
phanes’ poetic flights (cf. Nub. 1005-8, Ran. 154-7) 
cannot justly be described as parodistic. They are gay, 
enchanting lyrics, light as air, which he wrote to delight 
himself and us. Such parody as they contain consists 
in the lightest touches, and we are seldom brought down 
to earth with a bump. Of such a kind are Eq. 551-64, 
581-94, Nub. 563-74. 5957606 (though there the 
Socratic-Euripidean deity AWrjp is meant to look out 
of place among the Olympians), and many lyrics in the 
Birds. There is gentle irony in the beauty with which the 
frogs invest their surroundings (Ran. 209-69), but the 
beauty matters more than the irony. At the same time, 
the style absorbs a word like KpatnaXoKwpLos without 
incongruity. Aristophanes resembled Shakespeare more 
than any Greek tragedian in his power to bring home- 
liness within the compass of beautiful or passionately 
serious verse (e.g. Lvj. 1122-61). 

6 . Plato deftly hits off the manner of Prodicus, 
distinguishing between apparent synonyms (Pr/. 337 a-c), 
and Polus with his assonances (Grg. 448 c). At Resp. 
452 d, for no apparent reason, he breaks off into an 
amusing skit on the Antiphontine manner. If the 
Menexenus is his, the funeral speech it contains is a 
parody — for he cannot have meant it seriously. Best of 
all is the parody of Agathon in the Symposium (194 e- 
1 97 e) ; little as we have of Gorgias, the Gorgianic touches 
are unmistakable here. 

7« Lucian’s parodies are not on the level of Aristo- 
phanes, but his rollicking humour is irresistible. In the 
Timon (9) Zeus’ thunderbolt has gone for repairs; he 
hurled it at Anaxagoras, but missed, and it hit a temple 
instead. The Prometheus has a good law-court speech 
(7-19). There are some clever touches in the Deorum 
Diaiogi: 1 . z Zeus’ ignorance of Caucasian geography; 
5. 4 Hephaestus, the grubby waiter; 9. i Zeus bears 
children all over his body; 10. 2 the Sun-god, ordered to 
arrange a Nv^ MaKpd, grumbles that ‘there weren’t goings 
on like this in old Kronos* time ; day was day then, and 
night night’. Best of all is 20, the Judgement of Paris; 
Zeus is a benign father, Hermes a charming guide, and 
the three goddesses admirably catty to each other. Zevs 
Tpayojbos has some amusing passages ; TpaytpSoiroSdypa 
and *i2KV7T0V9 are pretty dull. 

H. TAuber, De usu ^rodiae apud Arixtophanem (Progr. 1849); 
\V. 11 . S. Bakhuyzen, De parodia in comoediis Aristophanis (1877); 
A. T. Murray, On parody and paratragoedia in Aristophanes (Iferlin, 
1891). J. D. D. 

PARODY, LATIN. The two types of literary parody — 
(a) pastiche, which caricatures the manner of an original 
without adherence to its actual words, and (6) parody 
proper, in which an original, usually well known, is 
distorted, with the minimum of verbal or literal change, 
to convey a new sense, often incongruous with the form 
— arc both found in Latin, though less often than in 
Greek; they occur more often in verse than in prose. 
The former type demands some measure of literary 
appreciation in the reader, while the latter generally aims 
at a simpler comic effect. 

Examples of (a) occur sporadically in comedy, when 
the grandiose limguage of tragedy is burlesqued. This 
type is sometimes used as a vehicle of literary criticistn ; 

Y2 
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80 some lines of Lucilius parody the clumsy solemnity 
of Ennius and the tragic bombast of Pacuvius. Some 
parts of the poem on the Civil War recited, as a model for 
epic, by Eumolpus in the Satyricon of Pctronius (119- 
24) read like a pastiche on Lucan. 

The only extant example of sustained parody of type 
(Jb) is the tenth poem of the Catalepton {see appendix 
vergiliana) in which poem 4 of Catullus, addressed to a 
yacht, is turned, with remarkable dexterity, into an 
address to a parv^enu magistrate. The Antibucolica of 
Numitorius seem to have been parodies of the ist and 
3rd Eclogues of Virgil, but only the opening lines are 
preserved by Donatus ; in these the point of the parody 
turns on alleged liberties taken with language by Virgil. 

C. J. F. 

PAROEMIAC, see METRE, GREEK, II (7). 

PAROEM 10 GRAPHER S. The Proverb {jrapoifita), 
or concise saying in common and recognized use, often 
summarizing experience or embodying practical wisdom, 
is a constant feature in Greek literature, both prose and 
verse, from Homer onwards. It not only provided an 
ingredient calculated to please the ordinary' hearer, but 
contributed not a little to the formulation of moral 
philosophy. It might be in prose or metrical form, and 
gave its name to the Paroemiac (see metre, creek, ii (7)). 
Paroemiography, or the making of collections of proverbs 
for specific purposes, may be said to have begun with 
Aristotle in a work entitled UapoLfiiai (Diog. Laert. 5. 
26) ; he w^as followed in this by his pupil, the Peripatetic 
Clearchus of Soli, and later by the Stoic Chrysippus; 
Theophrastus also wrote 77 . napoifiLcov. So far such 
collections w'ere made for the purposes of philosophy. 
In the Alexandrian age collections for literar>' purposes 
began to be made by such writers as the antiquarian 
Demon ( 77 . Trapoifiultv, of which a fragment has been 
recovered); Aristophanes of Byzantium, who made prose 
and metrical collections; Didymus (13 books); and 
Lucilius of Tarrha (in Crete). The later sophistic move- 
ment led to a great demand for the proverb as an orna- 
ment of style, as may be seen, for example, in the works 
of Lucian (W. Schmid, Atticismus i. 41 1) and Libanius. 
The origins of the existing Corpus Paroemiographorum 
go back to Zenobius, a sophist of the time of Hadrian; 
he made an Epitome in three books of the collections of 
Didymus and Lucilius I'arrhaeus (Suidas, ZrjvofiLos), 
obliterating their book-divisions in the process; they 
appear to have been already arranged according to 
literary genres. The Corpus in its original form, as 
constituted in the early Middle Age, consisted of (i) the 
work of Zenobius, arranged alphabetically for scholastic 
purposes ; (ii) a collection of Proverbs of Plutarch used by 
the Alexandrians^ probably deriving from Seleucus of 
Alexandria (Suidas, ZVAcukos) ; and (iii) an alphabetical 
list of Popular Proverbs^ derived from the same sources 
as Zenobius, ascribed to the lexicographer Diogenianus 
(time of Hadrian), but probably the work of an anony- 
mous writer. From these were formed later the collec- 
tions of Gregory of Cyprus (13th c.), Macarius (i4lh c.), 
and Apostolius (15th c.); these have no independent 
value. 

Editions; T. Gaisford (1836); E. v. T^eutsch and F. G. Schneide- 
win (1839). Criticism; A, and M. Croiset, Hist. Lit. Gr. (1899) v. 
981 f. ; U. Crusius and L. Cohn, PhiloL Suppl, 6 (1891-3) (sources 
and MS. tradition); O. Crusius, Analecta critica ad Patoem. gr, 
(1883); Paroemiographica, Sttz. Miinch, Ak. 1910; P. Tschaika- 
iiowitsch, Quoestionum paroem. cap. sel. (190b). W. M. E. 

PAROS, the second largest of the Cyclades, a centre of 
Aegean trade, and famous for its marble. Early in the 
seventh century the Parians colonized Thasos. In 490 the 
island furnished a trireme to the Persians under Datis, 
for which the Athenian Miltiades later besieged the town 
without success. In 480 the Parians played a double 
game, and after the battle of Salamis were compelled by 


Themistocles to pay an indemnity. Paros was a member 
of the Delian Confederacy, also of the second Athenian 
Confederacy, but later revolted, and lost importance 
before the establishment of Macedonian authority. Here 
was found the Marmor Parium (q.v.). 

Bursian ii. 483 ff, ; Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt, xxv-xxvii ; xlii (archaeo* 
logical exploration). W. A. L, 

PARRHASrUS, painter, son and pupil of Evenor of 
Ephesus, later Athenian. Pliny dates Evenor 420 b.c. 
and Parrhasius 397 (with Zeuxis, q.v.); but he made 
designs for Mys’ reliefs on the shield of the Athena 
Promachus (before 450). He was arrogant and wore a 
purple cloak and a gold wreath. He painted a ‘rose fed* 
Theseus (i.e. in the rich style ; Pliny attributes 'elegantiam 
capilli. uenustatem oris’ to him), Demos, ‘Healing of 
Telephus’, Philoctetes, ‘Feigned madness of Odysseus*. 
Such pictures displayed the details of expression, 
‘argutias uoltus*, which he discusses with Socrates in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. He wrote on painting. He 
was famed for subtlety of outline (cf. white lecythi, e.g. 
Pfuhl, figs. 543, 552); therefore perhaps did not use 
shading (contrast Apollodorus, q.v.). His gods and 
heroes became types for later artists ; his drawings on 
parchment and wood were used by craftsmen (probably 
metal workers) in Pliny’s time. 

Overberk, f)37, 1130, 1649, t68o, i6g2--73o; Pfuhl, 750; A. 
Kumpf, JDAI 1934, 23; G. Uodenwaidt, Arch. Anz. 1933, 237; 
E. Biclrfcld, ArchHologuchs Vermutungen (1938). T. B. L. 

PARRICIDIUM* The word paricidas (whose original 
meaning is much discussed) first occurs in a law attributed 
to Numa (Festus, s.v. ‘Parricidium’) in which it denotes 
the intentional — dolo sciens — murderer of a free man. 
In later terminology parricidium meant the murder of 
near relations (e.g. in the Lex Pompeia de parricidiisy c. 
70 B.C.); it retains this meaning in classical texts and in 
Justinian’s codification, which defines precisely for 
this purpose the circle of persons considered as near 
relations (Dig. 48. 9). Parricidium was, together w’itJi 
pcrducllio (q.v.), the first crime prosecuted by the State; 
the quaestores parriculii are mentioned in the XII Tables. 
A wider general sense was given to the term homicidium 
(rarely used in earlier texts, but more frequent in the 
legislation of the later k^mpirc). In ancient times the 
parricide was drowned in the sea, lied up in a sack 
(culleus). In the later legislation the penalty was differ- 
entiated according to the gravity of the act, but the 
death-penalty remained the nonnal sanction. 

Mommsen. RCm. Strnfr. (1899); C. Ferrini, 'Dir. penalc romano* 
{Encitl. del dir, penulr ital. Pessina, 1902). Cf. the literature men- 
tioned in H. F, Jolowirz, Historical Introduction (193a), 324 and 
S. RiccoL-uno, FonUi turis iiorfiani anteiust. i® (1941), 13 n. 4 and 
Add. p. XVI. A. B. 

PARTHENIUS of Nicaea (ist c. D.c.), enslaved during 
the Third Mithridatic War, was taken to Italy, w'here he 
was freed. Of his poetiy, mostly elegiac, for which he was 
well known in antiquity, only a few fragments remain. 
Extant is a collection of prose outlines of love-stories 
{^EpwTiKa TTadi^para) culled from poets, historians, etc., 
and intended for the use of Cornelius Callus, the Roman 
ciegist. P., w^ith the elegist’s predilection for unhappy 
endings, has little or no connexion W'ith the tradition of 
the Greek Novel, but his extracts illustrate tlie romantic 
tendency of much Alexandrian literature. 

Text: E, Martini, Mythographi Graeci ii. 1 (Tcubner); with 
translation, Loeb (Edmonds). See also on the novel, orkek. 

R. M. R. 

PARTHENON, the most renowned Greek temple, the 
culmination of Doric proportion and refinement without 
loss of strength, exhibiting all of the various subtleties 
of building expression more or less prevalent from sixth 
to fourth centuries B.c. ; carried out under Pericles (q.v.) 
in 447-432 by Ictinus and Callicrates (qq.v.), and the 
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s^lpture by Phidias (q.v.) or his school, and still remark- 
ably preserved, after an explosion in 1687, on the Athenian 
Acropolis (q.y.), south side, though most of the sculpture 
18 in the British Museum. Executed entirely in Pcntelic 
marble, it stands on the foundations of an earlier temple, 
also of Athena Parthenos, and is peripteral octastyle 
(columns 8 x 17), measuring 228 ft. x loi ft. on top step 
of stylobate. There were great doors at each end of the 
cclla and metal grilles between the columns entirely 
enclosed the pronaos and opisthodomus (see temples). 
1 he shorter (western) part of the cella had four columns, 
probably Ionic ; the longer (eastern) part had the arrange- 
ment usual in large temples — two rows of double-tiered 
columns forming central and side compartments; but 
the Parthenon was unique, not only in the great relative 
width of the ‘nave* but in the return of the colonnades 
round its western end. Well in front of this return is the 
foundation of the great pedestal, about 26 ft. X 13 ft., 
which carried the colossal chryselephantine statue of 
Athena, by Pliidias. Other Ionic features were the carv- 
ing of two moulded members (in antae capitals and 
external frieze), and the continuous frieze in low relief 
representing the Panathenaic Procession, within the 
peristyle at the top of the cella W'all. The metopes (panels 
between triglyphs) of the external entablatures contained 
high relief sculptures of combats between centaurs and 
lapiths. The pediments were fully sculptured in the 
round, representing east, the birth of Athena, and west, 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the Attic 
land. 

M. L. D'Ooffe, The Acropolis of Athens (1908); F. C. Penrose, 
Principles of Athenian Arclutecture' (1888). T. 1 *. 

PARTHENOPAEUS (riapdevoTralos^^ in m^’thology, 
one of the Seven against ‘Phebes (cf, adrastus). In 
earlier tradition, he is a brother of Adrastus and an 
Argive; in later, an Arcadian, son of Atalanta (q.v.). Sec 
Wilamowitz-MoellendoriT, Aeschylos Inierpretationen, 
p. 100 f,, with schol. on Aesch. Sept, 547, Soph. OC 
1320, Eur. Phocn. 150 (Antimachus, fr. 17 Wyss). 

H. J. R. 

PARTHIA has recently assumed an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the story of Asia. The people whom Greeks 
and Romans called Parthians were traditionally Pami, 
members of the semi-nomad Dahae Confederacy north of 
ilyreania. They occupied the Seleucid satrapy called 
Parthia (Parthavd)^ traditionally in 248-247 B.c., whence 
tlieir Greek name; later they ruled from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, w ith Ecbatana as their capital. They were 
never more than a land-owming military aristocracy. 
The king was feudal superior of his nobles, including 
the seven great Pahlavi families who were almost kings 
in their territories, Seistan, Atropatene, etc. There were 
other vassal kingdoms, but Parthia never assimilated 
Persis, which ultimately overthrew her, while before the 
Christian era the Surens (q.v.) in Seistan became inde- 
pendent and gradually created an Indo-Parthian kingdom. 

2. The Parthians spoke Parthian Pahlavi, a North 
Iranian dialect akin to Sogdian; they adopted popular 
Iranian Mazdaism, but tolerated every other religion. 
I'hey were a silent and easy-going race, fond of hunting, 
not bad rulers. They were the supreme imitators of the 
ancient world; they stepped into a ready-made Greek 
kingdom, and just copied the Seleucids. They utilized 
Greek science, Greek secretaries, Greek methods of 
administration and Court titles, wrote on parchment, 
and had Greeks on their Council ; they even flirted with 
Greek king-worship, and Seleuceia struck their coins for 
them with Seleucid dating instead of their own Arsacid 
era (from 248/7), itself an imitation. They imitated 
Bactria by turning the Seleucid eparchies into satrapies ; 
later, an occasional Parthian reached China, and there 
imitated the Chinese by becoming a Chinese scholar. 
But in war they were original and competent; before 


Carrhae they discarded Greek notions and employed 
cavalry only; the nobility fought as cataphracts, mailed 
knights with enormous spears, and their retainers as 
horse-archers, and they bred the Nesean horses into 
magnificent chargers for the cataphracts. Their Greek 
cities had perhaps rather more autonomy than under the 
Seleucids, and there was an outburst of Greek literature 
in the East; never was communication across Asia less 
trammelled, and Seleuceia, centre of all routes, dominated 
Asia’s trade. 

3. A change came in a.d. 10 when a collateral branch 
from Atropatene replaced the old Arsacid line. There 
was an Iranian reaction against the former Philhellenism ; 
Mazdaism was empliasized ; Seleuceia revolted for seven 
years, whereupon the capital was shifted to Ctesiphon 
and subsequently Vologasia was founded (near Babylon), 
in an attempt to divert from Seleuceia the increasingly 
important trade between China and Roman Syria; 
Parthia realized her lucrative position as middleman and 
now prevented direct communication between the two 
empires. The influence of ‘Parthian* art — a revived 
Iranian art of many branches, which utilized and some- 
times misapplied Greek elements — spread far and is 
historically interesting. 

M. Rostovtzeff, CAH xi. ch. 3 ; W. W. Tarn, ibid, z, ch. I4; (full 
biblioKraphies); N. C. Debcvoisc, A Political History of Parthia 
(U.S.A. 1938). W. W. T. 

PAS ION (d. 370 B.c.) was the wealthiest banker and 
manufacturer of his time in Athens. He began his career 
as a slave with a banking firm, becoming a freedman and 
later an Athenian citizen. We learn much of his business 
activity from the speeches of Demosthenes and the 
Trapeziticus of Isocrates. The revenue derived from his 
bank and a shield workshop amounted to 120-60 minac 
after his death, the bank alone bringing in 100 minae. 
He left a fortune of 40 talents. 

J. Kirchner, Prosopof^aphia Attica (1903), no. 11,672; J. Hase- 
broek, Hermes Iv (1920), 118 f. passim; T. R. Glover, From Pericles 
to Philip (1917), ch. z. F. M. H. 

PASIPHAf, see MINOS. 

PASSENNUS PAULUS, a contemporary egues whom 
the younger Pliny (Ep, 6.15) praises for his elegi as being, 
like his actual descent, Propertian. 

PASSIENUS (d. 9 B.C.), Augustan orator, a distin- 
guished representative of the old style (Sen. Controv, 3 
pr. 14, 10 pr, ii). 

PASTOI^ (or BUCOLIC) POETRY, GREEK 

(^ovKoXtKo). Ancient authorities (e.g. Proleg, scholL ad 
Theocr, ; Diomedes, 486 K. ; Probus in Verg, Eel, 2. 8 K. ; 
Servius, praef. in Ecl,)^ who derive Bucolic from religious 
ritual, deserve little credence- Modem theories of the 
same sort (R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 
193-263) are equally unconvincing. Pastoral song, 
accompanied by the flute, doubtless existed in all Greek 
lands from an early date (cf. II. 18. 525-6), and especially 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 84) in Sicily, the home of Daphnis, the 
bucolic hero. Tliis popular origin accounts for certain 
features, e.g. singing-match, refrain, strophic arrange- 
ment, which are found in later bucolic. But the inter- 
mediate steps are obscure. Aelian (VH 10. 18) makes 
Stesichorus the founder of bucolic, but probably Stesi- 
chorus merely described Daphnis* unhappy love and 
death. Athenaeus (14. 619 a, b) regards a Sicilian herd, 
Diomus, as the founder and says that Epicharmus (fr. 
105 K.) mentioned him in two plays. Diomus is probably 
my till cal, like Daphnis, but Epicharmus perhaps drama- 
tized bucolic themes, and some of Sophron’s Mimes 
dealt with the life of rustics and fishermen. In Greece 
itself legend (Hermesianax, frs. 2, 3) connects Daphnis 
and Menalcas, another bucolic figure, with Boeotia and 
Euboea, and the dimeter (pLonpai Spues, cS McvdAjca), 
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repeated by the despairing Eriphanis in search of MenaJ- 
cas, is assigned by Athenaeus (14. 619 d) to a pastoral 
song. In literature bucolic matter was handled in satyr- 
plays (Euripides, Cyclops), in the dithyramb (Philoxenus, 
Cyclops), and by Peloponnesian epigrammatists (Anyte 
of Tegea, but this does not wholly explain Arcadia as the 
later bucolic paradise). Bucolic love finds expression in the 
lyric of Lycophronides(r. 35o)(cf. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Grace. 

2. I, p. 157). All this would suffice to explain the creation 
of full-blown bucolic by Theocritus, but the facts of his 
life and the peculiar character of much of his pastoral 
poetry suggest that the immediate inspiration came rather 
from a school already existing at Cos when he first visited 
the island. In Id. 7 he describes a bucolic masquerade 
at Cos, in which he and his friends took part, and, while 
the evidence for Philetas’ writing bucolic is disputable, 
Hermesianax* treatment of bucolic themes is certain. 
Theocritus’ reaction to this apparently romantic form 
of the Coan school was twofold. In some Idylls (1, 3, 
6, 7, zi) he complies with the mode and its idealization 
of bucolic life, though even in these poems many details 
come from first-hand observation. In others (4, 5, 10) 
he adopts a more realistic tone without altogether 
eschewing topical allusions (4. 31; 5. 105). The metre 
of Theocritus’ Bucolics is the hexameter, except that 
8- 33-60 are in elegiacs, which is one argument against 
Theocritcan authorship of that poem, but various 
devices modify the ‘heroic’ character of the verse. The 
dialect, a literary Doric, may result from the accident of 
Theocritus* Syracusan birth, but was well suited to the 
genre and was adopted by Theocritus’ successors, 
Moschus and Bion. These, to judge by the scanty 
fragments, added little or nothing to bucolic as such. 

The word etSuAAiow (Idyll) is a diminutive of 
and Pindar’s lyric odes were called cKt;, according to 
some because the dpfiovlas in which they were 

to be sung was written over each. Hence efSr) came to 
mean separate poems (cf. Suidas, s.v. ZuiTdBrjs) and 
ciSi/AAta short separate poems (cp. Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9). 
The full description in Greek of a pastoral is ciSiIAAioi/ 

PoVKoXlKOV. 

G. Knaack, *Bukolik’ in PIV iii. 998-1012; Christ-Schmid- 
StShlin, Cesch. der Qriech. Lift. ii. I* (1920), 181-98; Fh, Legrand. 
£tude sur Thiocrite (1898), 141-72; R. J. Cholinelcy, The Idylls of 
Theocritus^ (1919)1 Introduction. £. A. U. 

PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, Latin Pastoral 
poetry, if viewed as extant bucolics on the ’Pheocritean 
model, consists of Virgil’s ten eclogues, Calpumius 
Siculus* seven, two Einsiedcln eclogues, and four by 
Nemesianus (qq.v.). But this is not the full reckoning. 
Other pastorals, long since lost, were written, such as 
those by Cornelius Gallus which influenced or, some 
would say, inspired Virgil (F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils Friili- 
zeit (1901)) ; and pastoral motifs entered into other genres. 
Fragments of Roman epigrammatists early in the first 
century B.c. who introduced pastoral colour into their 
short poems give cause for regretting their loss. Virgil’s 
claim, indeed, to have first adapted Theocritus to Latin 
verse (Eel. 6. i) must be qualified as in itself an echo of 
Callimachus, and in any case docs not gainsay the 
previous employment of bucolic themes by Latin poets 
who did not follow the Theocritcan norm. Even a sketch 
must spare a few glances for these poets. 

2. The so-called Elegia in Messallam (Catalepton 9. 
13-20), unless with Hubaux we date it as Neronian, 
indicates that M. Valerius Messalla was a pioneer in 
Greek imitations of Theocritus which the unknown 
author of the poem translated into Latin. Among four 
love-lyrics cited by Antonius Julianus (Gell. NA 19, 9) 
one from Porcius Licinus (‘custodes ouium . . .*) typically 
combines bucolic with erotic elements of a sort in favour 
with Roman literary circles about 90 B.c. The welcome 
by Lutatius Catulus to young Archias led to the com- 
position of similarly crotico-bucolic epigrams. If the 


two poems Dirae and Lydia could be decisively credited 
to Valerius Cato, their blends of idyll and elegy might be 
regarded as in a sense preludes to Virgil’s Eclogues. The 
Culex, Moretum, Copa of the Appendix Vergiliana all 
contain pastoral ingredients, and the conclusion to be 
drawn from many pieces of evidence is that there was at 
Rome a group of bucolic poets of which Virgil was the 
chief but not the only representative. Fontanus* 'Naids 
beloved by Satyrs’ (Ovid, Pont. 4. 16. 35) may or may 
not imply bucolic poetry. Pollio presumably wrote 
bucolics and influenced Virgil ; and the question how far 
pastoral themes appeared in the poems of Virgil’s con- 
temporaries Codrus (questionably identified with Helvius 
Cinna), Valgius Rufus, Varius, Bavius, Mevius, and 
others is discussed by Hubaux (Les Thames bucoliques, 
66 ff.). It is likely that Domitius Marsus, continuing the 
epigrammatic tradition, wrote short poems at once erotic 
and bucolic. 

3. Among extant Latin bucolic poets Virgil reigns 
supreme in literary power and influence. His debt to 
Theocritus is deep : he adapts and combines themes, he 
translates (even mistranslates), he paraphrases. His 
shepherds are ‘Arcades’ {Eel. 7. 4; 10. 31-33), but their 
Arcadia is mixed with north Italian scenery, where 
'Mincio fringes his green banks with waving reed^’ 
(Eel. 7. 12-13). Here is an Arcady whose frontiers cah 
be infinitely extended in imagination: from rural sur-r 
roundings an escape may be made at will into themis 
of epic dignity, although the Sicilian muses are still 
invoked (Eel. 4. i). Ora break-away may be made when 
the poet’s own sufferings from land-confiscations are 
disguised under a thin allegory. Virgil’s realism depends 
not merely on his knowledge of the country-side and 
country life, but on his allusions to contemporary events 
like the military expropriation of land and to contem- 
porary figures, political or poetical, like Caesar, Pollio, 
Gallus. The call to sing of themes ‘paulo maiora* was 
Virgil’s great transformation of bucolic poetry. Theo- 
critus’ poetry, perfect in form, had as a rule presented 
rustics busy with their loves or songs ; but Virgil’s famous 
‘Pollio* opened up a world of enchanted hopes: its Age 
of Gold remained a locus communis for subsequent 
bucolic writers and exerted influence outside the bucolic 
field on Tibullus and Ovid. 

4. Except for the ‘Messianic’ presages of Eclogue 4 
Virgil’s bucolics turn partly on his personal experiences 
(i, 6, 9, and 10), partly on elegiac or erotic motifs, in 
which ‘omnia uincit amor’. Propertius’ welcome to tlic 
forthcoming Aeneid (3. 34. 65 ff.) specially mentions the 
love-melodics of Virgil’s rustics. Their w-arm feeling and 
sweet cadences are suggestive now of rural peace, now of 
poetic learning. Horace (Sat. 1. 10. 44) significantly 
uses one of Virgil’s frequent epithets when he stresses 
his impressionable vivacity ('molle atque facetum’), 
implying his openness to beauty around him and his 
grace of expression. One may listen to his shepherds 
singing as though they should never grow old. 

5. In the Neronian age, Calpumius and the Einsiedeln 
Eclogues have an eye not only for shepherds but also for 
the times. The Alexandrian notion of a beneficent ruler 
as a saving deity (aoir^p, Otos inufiavi^s) was familiar to 
Virgil, and this soteriologic idea reappears in the Golden 
Age associated with the early part of Nero’s reign. The 
Virgilian and I'hcocritean sources of Calpumius arc 
illustrated by E. Cesareo (La Poesia di Calpumio Siculo, 
1931). Both influences acted on the pastorals by Neme- 
sianus of Carthage in the third century. Nemesianus 
was, besides, a sedulous pillager of the text of Cal- 
pumius, but he deserves credit for restoring the pleasant 
music of the refrain. 

6. Even in Christian poems on pastoral subjects by 
St. Paulinus the classic forms of paganism kept their 
vitality. In Endclechius* De Mortibus Baum, where 
Tityrus has saved his herd from plague by the Sign of 
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the CroBBp the elegant asclepiads make an innovation^ 
but the names Aegon and Ti^rus and the manner of the 
dialogue descend from Virgil. 

7. Later still, during the Renaissance, in different 
countries, the Virgilian tradition remains operative on 
such pastoral authors as Baptists Mantuanus (called by 
Erasmus 'Christianus Maro*), Sannazaro, Geraldini, 
Andrelinus, Amolletus, and Cayado (edns. of these by 
W. P. Mustard, U.S.A.). 

For difTerencei among Virgil's imitators see Calpumiui, Einsic- 
deln Eclogues, and Ncmesianui in J. W. and A. M. Duff 'a Minor 
Latin^ Poets (Loeb, IQ35). Cf. J. Hiibaux, Le Rialisme dans les 
hucoUques de Virgile (1027); and Les Thames bucoliques dans la 
poSsie latine (i93o)» G. Knaack, 'Uukolik', PW iii. 998-1012. 

J. W, D. 

PASTURAGE. Cattle was the main source of wealth 
of the Greek and Roman peasants from earliest times. 
Horses were reared by the wealthier owners, homed cattle 
by the less well-to-do, and small cattle by the smaller 
peasants. Selection in cattle-breeding dates back to 
archaic Greece and Italy. Stall-feeding is mentioned in 
Homer (Od. 18. 367). Herdsmen formed one of the 
typical very early crafts of ancient agriculture. Poultry- 
breeding also flourished during the Classical and Hellen- 
istic periods, and in Italy under the Republic. The 
horses of Thessaly, the cattle of Epirus, and the Milesian 
sheep, famous throughout the world, were exported to 
all countries were scientific agriculture flourished during 
the period from Alexander to Augustus. 

There W'as not enough natural pasturage for all the 
cattle of the Mediterranean world. Grazing-grounds 
were therefore sown by governments and private owners. 
Many States reserved pasture rights (epinomta) for their 
own citizens ; for an alien to receive it was a great honour. 
Some States (e.g. Delos and Teos) introduced pasture 
taxes. The Ptolemaic government owned large herds 
and claimed the right to requisition all cattle in the 
country for agricultural purposes. For the use of the 
royal pastures as well as for protection while grazing 
high fees were imposed. 

The Roman latifundia developed stock-breeding 
economy to its highest pitch, often converting comlands 
to pasture and so diminishing the population of the 
country-side. The largest pasture estate mentioned in 
any ancient source (S.H.A., Aurelian, ch. 10) fed 2,000 
cows, 1,000 horses, 10,000 sheep, and 15,000 goats, w^ith 
500 slaves to w^ork it. Development ended with the 
breakdown of the ancient slave economy, but the strains 
developed in ancient times persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages and are in the main the ancestors of our 
modem stocks. 

For bibliography see under aohiculture. Also O. Brendcl, Die 
Schaftutht »m Alien Griechenland ( 1933) I Cobianski, Aegyptus 
xvi (1936), 91 f.; A. Haugrr, Zur rimisehen Landwirtschaft und 
Haustiereutht (1921); A. Hftmachemeyer, Die Pferdezueht im 
kJassischen Altertum (1929); O. Keller, Die antike Tierxoelt i, ii 
(1900-1913); F. Vincke, Die Rinderzucht im alien Italien (i930; 
l^. Winkelscem, Die Schweinesucht tm klassischen Altertum (i933); 
K, Zeiasig, Die Rinderzucht im Alien Griechenland (i934)- 

F. M. H. 

PATAVINITAS, the provincial smack of Livy*s native 
Patavium declared by Asinius PolUo (Quint. Inst. i. 5. 
56; 8. 1. 3) to mark or mar the style of Livy (q.v.). 
Pollio, as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, might claim to 
recognize northern expressions in contrast with true 
Roman urbanilas. His charge against Livy excited the 
indignation of Morhof (i 639“90 who retorted on 
PoUio’s •Asinity’ in De Patnvinitate Liviana (1685). 

See Whatmough. ‘Quemadmodum Pollio reprehendit in Drio 
Pataviniutem* in aarv. Stud, aliv (1933)- I* 

PATAVIUM, a city situated near celebrated springs in 
a fertile part of Cisalpine Gaul (Strabo 5. 212 f> ; 

J/JV 2, 103) ; nowadays Padua. The Vencti, but certainly 
not Antenor, probably founded Patavium. It bec^une 
their capita], successfully resisting a Spartan attack in 
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301 B.C. (Livy 10. 2). By 174 it was subject to Rome, but 
retained local autonomy (Livy 41. 27). Asinius Pollio 
temporarily oppressed Patavium, probably because it 
opposed Antony, 43 b.c. (Macrob. 1. ii. 2; Cic. Phil. 
12. 10). But in general it prospered. It was a road- 
centre, and canals connected it with the sea. Its flourish- 
ing woollen industries made Patavium the wealthiest 
north Italian city in Augustus' time. Later Mediolanum 
and Aquileia outstripped it, but Patavium always re- 
mained important even after Huns (452) and Lombards 
(601) sacked it. Its most famous sons were Li\’y', 
Asconius, and Thrasea Paetus (Tac. Ann, 16. 21). 

C. Foligna, Story of Padua tigio); E. Ghidanzoni and A. Dc 
Don, Komanitd del territorio padovano (1938). E. T. S. 

PATER PATRATUS, see fetiales. 

PATER PATRIAE. After the execution of the Catili- 
narian conspirators in 63 B.c., Cicero was hailed in the 
Senate as Parens Patriae or Pater Patriae, and after 
Munda the title Parens Patriae was accepted by Julius 
Caesar (CAH ix. 720). Augustus was given the title 
Pater Patriae by ‘the Senate, the equestrian order and 
the whole Roman people’ in 2 B.c. The title was not held 
by the short-lived emperors, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
and was refused by Tiberius and by Gaius. On inscrip- 
tions it is found for Augustus before 2 B.c., and for 
Tiberius and Gaius. Nero accepted it late in his reign, 
and 80 did Claudius and Hadrian, w'ho here copied 
Augustus’ action. J. P. B. 

PATERCULUS, see VELLEIUS. 

PATRAE (modem Patras), situated in Achaea outside 
the narrows of the Corinthian Gulf, had an unimportant 
early history. It supported Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thuc. 5.52), took the lead with Dymc in expelling 
the Macedonians and reforming the Achaean League (c. 
280 D.C.), but ceased to be inhabited as a city at some date 
before the Roman occupation. Augustus planted a 
Roman colony there, attaching to it the neighbouring 
Achaean towns (Paus. 10. 38. 9). As the port where 
travellers from Italy landed, it attained an importance 
vrhich it still keeps. 

Paus. 7. 18 ff.;W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea (1830), ii. 1 23 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PATRIA POTESTAS. At the head of the Roman 
family, which was the main pillar of the Roman social 
constitution, was the pater familias, who exercised a 
sovereign authority over all members of the family (his 
wife, if the marriage was with manus (q.v.), his children, 
the wives of his sons subject to the same condition, the 
children of his sons, and so on). The absolute character 
of the patria potestas in its original form offers some 
analogies (both in name and in fact) with the imperium 
(q.v.) in the early Roman State. Familia signified 
originally all persons living together under the potestas 
of the pater familias, the house with all its inmates; in its 
later meaning the term embraced the totality of persons 
and things (the whole property) which were placed 
under the legal power of the pater familias. The mem- 
bers of the family united under a single patria potestas 
were connected by the agnatic tie (agnatio), as opposed to 
the relationship by blood, cognatio. The Roman family 
was especially noteworthy for the peculiar position of the 
pater familias and for the patria potestas which was 
‘proprium ius ciuium Romanorum’ (Gai. i. 55). 

2. The autocratic character of the patria potestas 
manifested itself not only in the father's right to punish 
but also in his ius vitae necisque which he had over his 
children, with all its consequences (killing the new-born, 
exposure of children), though custom, sacred law, and 
the family council composed of relatives and friends had 
a restraining influence on it. The pater familias had a 
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full right of disposal over his children, as over slaves and 
things; he might sell them into slavery tram Tiberim; 
but if he sold them to a citizen they came to be in 
mancipio (a status analogous to slavery) to the purchaser, 
and on manumission reverted to ^e potestas of the 
father; only after three such sales did the son become 
finally free of the father by a provision of the XII Tables. 
The son also passed in mancipii causam^ if he was sur- 
rendered {in noxam deditus) by the father to an injured 
person on account of a delict committed by the son. The 
father could, however, when sued by an actio noxalis, 
avoid handing over the son by paying the damages. 

3. It was an old rule that the *filius familias nihil suum 
habere potest*. What he acquired (by inheritance, legacy, 
or transaction inter vivos) he acquired for his father, but 
he could not involve him in any liabilities. The praetorian 
law, however, admitted a suit against the pater familias 
for his son’s debts under special circumstances (when 
the son had a particular authorization from his father or 
when he had received from the father a personal fund 
(peculium) for free administration). The peculium 
remained, how-ever, the property of the father. On the 
other hand, the peculium castrense (everything tliat the 
son gained in or on account of his military service) was 
his own from the time of Augustus, as was also in later 
days the peculium quasi castrense (the son’s acquisitions 
in some public employments and professions). From the 
time of Constantine the ownership of the son was 
extended to inheritance from his mother, and later to 
other acquisitions from the mother’s side. Justinian 
finally set up the general rule that all the son’s acquisi- 
tions (except those ex substantia patris^ and peculium 
castrense or quasi-castrense) belonged to him as his bona 
adventicia, on which the father retained only the usu- 
fruct or life interest. Together with this gradual recogni- 
tion of the son’s capacity to have a fortune of his own 
proceeded the development of his capacity to be a party 
to a civil lawsuit. 

4. The father acquired the patria potestas over his 
children begotten in iustae nuptiae (see marriage), if he 
liimself did not stand under his father’s patria potestas. 
Artificially patria potestas arose from adopiio (q.v.) and 
adrogatio. Patria potestas over the whole family was 
terminated by the death or deminutio capitis (even 
minima) of the father. It was also extinguished over 
individual children if a son underwent emancipatio 
(q.v.) or became fiamen Dialis, and if the daughter was 
married with conventio in manum or became a virgo 
Vestalis. 

Very few vestiges of the ancient patria potestas 
remained in Justinian’s law: it dwindled into a simple 
domestic authority. This development was influenced 
partly by Christianity, partly by tlic legal conceptions of 
Hellenistic provinces. 

Ancient sources: Gaius 1. 55; a. 86--7; Inst. lust. 1. g; 2. 9; 
Dig. I. 6; 49. 17; Cod. 8. 46; 6. 61; 12. 30. 36, Modern literature: 
P. Moriaud, De la simple famille paternelle (igog); E. Weiss. PIV, 
a.v. ‘Kinderaussctzung’ ; L. W'engcr, 'Hausgcwalt und Staats- 
gewalt im rdmischen Altcrtum’, in Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle ii (1927); 
P. Bonfante, Scritti giuridici i (1016), 64 ff., Corso di diritto rom 
i (1925), 69 ff.; M. Rol>erti, Siudi in mem. di A. Albertoni i (1933); 
C. W. Westrup, Family property and p.p. (Copenhagen and London 
1936); M. Kaaer, Sav. Aeitschr. Iviii (1938). On the patria potestas 
in Greek papyri: R. Taubenachlag, ibid, xxxvii (1916). A. Ii. 

PATRICrUS. Patricians were the privileged class of 
Roman citizens. Their name is probably connected with 
pater, meaning ‘member of the Senate’, as exemplified 
by certain technical phrases such as ‘patrum auctoritas’, 
‘auspicia ad patres redierunt’. There is no reason to 
believe that the patrician gentes were the whole citizen 
body of primitive Rome. In the distinction between 
patrician ‘gentes maiores’ and ‘minores’ there is probably 
a trace of the gradual formation of the patriciate. We have 
furthermore some hints of the admission of new families 
in early times : e.g. of the gens Claudia at the beginning 


of the Republic. The same gem could probably develop 
plebeian and patrician branches ; this would explain the 
apparently plebeian names of some of the kings (Hoati- 
lius, Marcius), if these kings are not antecedent to the 
creation of a patriciate (see pleds). 

Until 445 B.c. patricii were not allowed to marry 
plebeians. Confarreatio (q.v.) was perhaps a special 
form of marriage for the patricians. The patricians were 
the holders of the magistracies and of the most important 
religious offices. They served in the cavalry, and six 
centuries were probably reserved to them. The diminu- 
tion of their political influence (see plebs) corresponded 
to a certain extent with the diminution, absolute and 
relative, of their numbers : about 50 patrician gentes are 
known in the fifth century, 22 (with 81 families) c. 367 
H.C., only 14 (with 30 families) at the end of the Republic. 
Only a patrician could become rex sacrorum, interrex, 
and perhaps princeps senatus. The patrum auctoritas 
(q.v.) was confined to the patrician senators. 

The patricians could renounce their status by a 
special public act (transitio ad plebem) or by simple 
adoptio or adrogatio. Caesar (by a Lex Cassia, 45 or 44 
B.c.) and Octavian (by a Lex Saenia, 30) were empowered 
to admit new members to the patriciate. The Liter 
emperors conferred the rank on the strength of th|eir 
censorial powers. In the senatorial cursus the patrici^s 
were quaestor es Augusti in the quaestorship and passed 
directly from the quaestorship to the praetorship. '^rhe 
patriciate apparently disappeared in the third century 
A.D. 

The new dignity of patricius created by Constantine 
was a personal title, conferred for faithful service to the 
Empire. 


Mommten. Rom. Forxrfc. i (i86a), 69; id., Rom. .S'/uafjf. iii (1887), 
3; P. Willemt, Le Sinat de la Rtpublique romuine'^ (1H85). For the 
patricians under the Empire, C. lleitcr, Dt patriciis genttbus quae 
imperri romam saec. I-ILIII fuerint (1Q09). For the late Empire, 
O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften (1913), 66a; G. B. Picotti, 'll 
patricius neir ultima ctk imperiale c nei primi regni harbarici 
d'ltalia’. Arch. Storico Italiano, N.S. ix (1928). See also gbns, 
PLBBS. A. M. 


PATRIMONIUM CAESARIS, the fortune of Augus- 
tus, as Idn to the line of the Caesars, and of his successors 
in the imperial office. Patrimonium denotes the property 
of a pater familias, and the patrimonium Caesaris, in 
origin, differed little from other patrimonia, except in 
its extent. It was a private, not a public, chest, and the 
procurators who administered it were much like those 
of any private individual. The public revenues of the 
emperor were administered by the It cannot be 

determined with certainty where the line was drawn 
between the two chests, but the patrimonium was mainly 
fed by the immense private fortunes bequeathed to the 
emperor; the estates of Agrippa in the Hellespont w'ill 
serve as an example. 

Though private in origin, the patrimonium Caesaris 
was far too important to be detached from the imperial 
office and passed from emperor to emperor. A patri- 
monium privatum was therefore separated off to deal with 
the emperor’s own private fortune. Some emperors 
made over their fortune to the State: Antoninus Pius 
settled his on his daughter, Faustina the younger, but 
devoted its yield to public ends. A new private chest, 
the res privata (q.v.), was created by Septimius Severus 
and soo^ came to overshadow the patrimmiium. 

O. Hirvchfeld, DU kaiserliehen Verwaltungsbeamten bit auf 
Diocletian* (1905); H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of 
Rome (1910). H. M. 

PATROCLES, Greek commander at Babylon after 
312 B.c. under Seleucus I, whom he assisted against 
Demetrius. Under Seleucus and Antiochus I , he governed 
lands from the Caspian towards India, gathering reliable 
geographical material including north-west India. C. 
285 he was sent to explore the Caspianp voyaged up its 
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western and then its eastern sides, learnt about Indian 
trade down the Oxus, but mistakenly asserted that the 
Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian. His reports 
confirmed the belief that this sea opened into the nearby 
Northern Ocean. 

Strabo z. 68-70, 74; n. 50S-9; 15. 689. Cary-WaiminRton, 
Explorers, 51-2; WarminRton, Greek Geoeraphy (1934), 67-9; 
W. W. Tarn, JHS xxi. 10 ff. ^ 

PATROCLUS, in mytholoRy, son of Menoetius (q.v.). 
Having accidentally killed a playfellow, the young 
Patroclus took refuge with Peleus (q.v. ; Iliad 23. 85 fF.). 
He and his father were kindly received, and Patroclus, 
who was somewhat older than Achilles (ii. 787), was 
assigned to him as a personal attendant. For the rest 
see ACH1LL13. IL J. R. 


PATRONAGE, LITERARY, I. In Greece. Lite- 
rary patronage in Greece, formally an extension of the 
duty of fcvia, is due to the tyrants who attracted to 
their courts the leading representatives of the arts. The 
Pisistratids at Athens, Polycrates in Samos, the tyrants 
of Corinth and especially those of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, surrounded themselves with men of letters; and 
poets such as Arion, Aleman, Pindar, Bacchylides, and 
Simonides were patronized by all of them in turn. 
Anacreon on the fall of Polycrates went to Hipparchus 
in Athens; Simonides from Athens to the Scopadae in 
Thessaly and then to Ilieron of Syracuse. In Athens 
the patronage of the Pisistratids was in part taken over 
by Cimon and Pericles ; but here official and public com- 
petitions on the whole replaced individual patronage. 
Aeschylus ended his days under the protection of a 
Sicilian court and Euripides died in the home of a 
Macedonian tyrant, Archclaus, who had collected at his 
court a literary cotene including Agathon and Timo- 
theus, and in whose honour Euripides wrote an Arche- 
laus. In Hellenistic times the literary patronage of the 
tyrants was carried on by the successors of Alexander, 
notably tlie Ptolemies, the fust of whom founded the 
Museum of Alexandria, whicli supported and housed a 
brilliant succession of poets and men of letters. Similar 
patronage was exercised in Asia Minor notably by the 
kings of Pergamum. 

W. jarper, Paidria i. 292 ff.; M. Cary, A History oj the Gievk 
IVorld jrom 32^ to 1 46 F.C,, 31S ff. 


II. At Rome. Literary patronage at Rome was an 
extension of the ordinary social relation between patroiius 
and cliens, and was fostered by tlie fact that so much of 
the early literature was due to freedmen (e.g. Livius 
Andronicus) or to Italians of non-Roman origin (Plautus, 
Naevius, Ennius), whose social and legal position but 
for such protection might have been precarious. But, 
wliile the relation was formally that between patronus 
and cliens, the actual relations between the patron and 
the man of letters varied according to the character of 
both and the social conventions of the period: e.g. while 
Livius Andronicus w’as probably in the position of a 
libertus to the family of the Livii, P. Tcrentius Afer, on 
the other hand, stood apparently in a different relation 
to his patrons of the ‘Scipionic circle’ (q.v.). Ennius 
accompanied his literary patron M. Fulvius Nobilior on 
his expedition to Aetolia and obtained Roman citizenship. 
As acquaintance with the work of Greek historians and 
philosophers increased, these also were drawn into the 
range of Roman literary patronage, and the Scipionic 
circle* embraced Polybius and Panaetius as well as 
Terence: the same is true of Q. Lutatius Catulus and his 
•circle', and towards tlie end of the Republic flow of 
Greek men of letters to Rome increased in the hope of 
the patronage to be expected there. In the Augustan 
age the emperor himself, as well as MaecenM, Asinius 
Pollio, and others, carried on the tradition. This was the 
Golden Age of Roman literair patronage. Virg‘l ^d 
Horace were both amici to their patrons rather than 


clientesi each was given a small property which ensured 
his mdependence, and Horace’s manly letter to Maecenas 
(Epist, I. 7) is a striking testimony to the character of 
the relations between the poet and his 'pater et rex’. 
During the first century a.d. this tradition was on the 
whole maintained. Nero, Titus, and Domitian (in his 
early years) wished to be known as patrons of literature ; 
Vespasian established Quintilian in Rome. Many 
wealthy men and imperial officials adopted the role of 
Maecenas. Some of these (e.g. Siliua Italicus) wrote 
poetry themselves and were the patrons of humbler 
poets. T o writers of the Flavian period we are indebted 
tor most of our knowledge of the nature and extent of 
imperial literary patronage: Statius in his Silvae claims 
as his amici his wealthy patroni, as does Martial in his 
epigrams, though the latter is full of complaints of the 
stinginess of many professed patrons. While Juvenal 
in his Satires is full of bitter complaints derived from his 
earlier experience under the Flavians, he professes hopes 
of better things from their successors. 

L. Frifdlflnder, Roman Life and M anners Transl.) i. 195 ff., 

iii. 47 ff. ; R. Riittner, Porcius Licinus und der Ixiterarische Kreis de\ 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (1893); Abbe Reure, Les Gem de Lettres et 
leurs Frotecteurs d Rome (1891); D. M. Srh\illian, External Stimuli 
to Literary Production in Rome, go~2j M.o., Chicago disa. (1932), 

R. M. H. 

PATRONUS, at Rome, w^as a man who agreed to 
protect another person, Roman or non-Roman, by mak- 
ing him his client. Several types of patroni may be 
distinguished. 

(1) In the early days of Rome the members of the 
ruling families attached to themselves a number of 
poorer citizens to whom they gave financial or legal 
assistance in return for political services or social defer- 
ence. The bond between patron and client probably 
could not be enforced by legal sanctions, but by long 
custom it acquired a quasi-religious force. 

(2) With the growth of slavery and the increasing 
frequency of emancipation, the relation between a slave- 
owner and his freedman developed into a special type of 
patronage which was clearly defined by law {see freed- 
men). The patron retained a certain amount of domestic 
jurisdiction over his freedmen-clients. Patrons and 
freedmen were often buried together, and epigraphic 
evidence (especially since the 2nd c. A.D.) indicates that 
a genuine feeling of friendship often subsisted between 
lliem. 

(3) Under the later Repubb'c the function of legal 
assistance by patroni was extended to include cases where 
practised forensic speakers supported litigants in return 
for a fee. Though a l,ex Cincia of 204 b.c. forbade the 
payment of patroni, this statute was frequently circum- 
vented. The forensic patronus is to be held distinct from 
the technical legal adviser or advocatus (q.v.). 

(4) Roman generals assumed a general patronage over 
peoples conquered by them, and tliis patronage was 
transmitted to their descendants. As early as 278 B.c. 
C. Fabricius took the Samnites as his clients, while the 
Claudii Marcclli undertook to look after the interests 
of the province of Sicily (conquered in 210 B.c. by 
Claudius Marccllus, q.v. i). The patronage of Pompey 
extended widely over the Erhpire; in 83 b.c, he raised 
tliree legions of clients in Picenum and his son Sextus 
could still get help in Spain and Asia from the clients 
of his family. It is probable that a patronage of this type 
was one of the elements that went to make up the 
auctontas of the emperors. 

(5) A similar form of patronage, which became com- 
mon under the Empire, originated in the action of Roman 
municipalities, which appointed one or more influential 
Romans to defend their interests in Rome and to serve 
as channels of communication between themselves and 
the emperors (cf. the tabula patronomm of Cauusium — 
ILS 6i2i). 
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(6) Under the Roman emperors many collegia or 
clubs appointed patroni similar to those of tiie municipa- 
lities. 

(7) Under the emperors men of wealth kept large 
numbers of merely parasitic clients for the sake of 
ostentation. See cliens. 

For the political patronatus, Fuiitel de Coulangeii, TJistoire des 
institutions politiques de Vancienne France (1892), 20$; M. Gelzer, 
Die Nobilitdt der rdmsschen Repuhlik (19x2), 43; R. Syme, The 
Roman Revolution (1939); A. v. Premeratein, Vom Werden und 
Wesen des Prinzipats (1937). For the murticipia, Mommaen, Lex 
Colortiae Genetivae^ yteristische Schriften i. 188; A, v. Premeratein, 
Sav. Zeitschr. (1922), 12^ For the coUeftia, J. P. Waltzing, Ptude 
hi^torique sur les corporations professionnelles i (1895), 425; ii (1896), 
^67. A. M. 

PATRUM AUCTORITAS was the consent given by 
the patres to the deliberations and to the elections of the 
popular assemblies in Rome. The conditions under 
which this consent was given are uncertain. It was 
probably the prerogative of the patrician senators, not 
of the whole Senate (Livy 6. 42. 10; Sail. Hist. 3. 48. 15 ; 
Cic. Dom. 14. 38; Gaius i. 3). As the Senate became 
mostly plebeian, the patrum auctoritas was reduced to a 
matter of form. A Lex Publilia of 339 b.c, (Livy 8. 12) 
established that it must be given to new laws bef^ore the 
voting of the Comitia. The rule was extended by a 
Lex Maenia of the third century (Cic. Brut. 14. 55) to 
elections. The patrum auctoritas affected the Comitia 
Curiata and Centuriata and (probably) the Comitia 
Trihuta. 

Mommsen, R5m. Forsch. i (1864), 233: id., Staatsr. iii. 155, 1036; 
P. Willems, Le S^nat de la Rdpublique rotnaine ii (1885), 33; De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. ii (1907), 220. A. M. 

PAULINUS OF NOLA(Meropius Pontius Paulinus), 
bom at Bordeaux c. a.d. 353, w'as a favourite pupil of 
Ausonius (q.v.), and entered on a brilliant career in the 
State service, attaining the consulship quite early. In 
Italy he was baptized and dedicated himself to a monastic 
life, as did liis wife Therasia. Paulinus* letters, among 
them those to Ausonius, number over fifty. The 
remainder of his works are thirty-three poems, which 
about equal the letters in bulk. The letters are in part 
addressed to Augustine, and the poems are in various 
metres ; the subjects of both are definitely Christian. 

Ed. W. V. Hartel {CSEL zxiz, xzz, 1894). A. S. 

PAULLUS (i), Lucius Aemiltus (cos. I 219 d.c.), 
brilliantly defeated Demetrius of Pharos in the Second 
Illyrian War. In 218 he was on the embassy to Carthage 
opening the Second Punic War. Consul again in 216 he 
shares, despite the senatorial tradition, in the strategical 
responsibility for the disaster of Cannae ; he fell on the 
battlefield. Aemilius Paullus (2) Macedonicus was his 
son; his daughter, Aemilia Tertia, married Scipio 
Africanus. A distinguished figure, his memory was 
preserved in the Scipionic Circle and is glorified in 
Polybius. 

Polyb. 3. 16-19; 106 ff.; Livy 21. 18; 22. 35 ff. M. Holleauz, 
CAH vii. 848; De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iii. 2 , pp. i, 55. Cf. J. Van 
Antwerp Fine, 1936, 30 ff. A. H. MgD. 

PAIJLLUS (2) MACEDpNICUS, Lucius Aemilius 
(cos. I 182 B.C.), curule aedile in 193 B.c., augur by 192, 
was praetor in 191 in Further Spain, where after initial 
failure he subdued the Lusitanians (i 90-1 89); note the 
decree for turris Lascutana (Dessau, ILS 15). On the 
commission for settling Asia, he opposed the triumph 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso. Consul in 182, he subjugated the 
Ligurian Ingauni in 181. In 1 71 he was patron in the 
inquiry into extortion in Spain. Consul again in 168, 
he ended the Third Macedonian War at Pydna; a monu- 
ment remains at Delphi, His settlement of Greece, 
including the sack of Epirus, carried out the Senate's 
policy. Of the spoil he kept only Perseus' library. His 
triumph waa clouded by the death of his two younger 


sons. Censor in 164, he died in 160; the elogium is 
partly preserved (CIL i", 194). His elder sons, by 
Papiria, were Q. Fabius and P. Scipio Aemilianus; a 
daughter married Cato's son. 

Aemilius symbolizes the union of Roman tradition 
with Hellenism. Cultured yet conservative, a fine soldier 
and just administrator, strict in religious observance, he 
played an honourable and authoritative part in public 
and private life in Rome. 

Lhy 37. 46 and 57; 38. 44 ff.; 40. 25-8; 43. 2; 44-5: Polyb. 18, 
35; 29-32; Plutarch, Aemilius Paidlus. On sources: H. Nissen, 
Krit. Unters. uber die Quellen der IV und V Dekade des Livius 
280; W. Schwarze, fontibus Plut. in vita L. Aern. Pauli, 

usus tii (1891); historical commentary in Dutch: C. Licdmeier 
(1935). Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, pp. 315, 419, 457, 613; A. H. 
McDonald, 1938, 163; H. H. Scullard, i945i s8. 

A. H. McD. 

PAULLUS (3), Lucius Aemilius (cos. 50 d.c.), son of 
Lepidus (q.v. 2) and brother of the triumvir, accused 
Catiline de vi (63 B.C.). While quaestor in Macedonia he 
was accused (absurdly) by the informer Vettius of con- 
spiracy against Pompey (59). As aedile he began to 
rebuild the Basilica Aemilia (55). Consul in 50, he was 
bought by Caesar with 1,500 talents, which he wanted 
for the Basilica. In 43 he declared his brother a public 
enemy and was later proscribed, but allowed to esc^me. 
He passed over to Brutus, and continued to live^ ut 
Miletus, although pardoned. 

KJcba, PW i. 564. A. M. 

PAULLUS (4), Lucius Aemilius Lepidus, son of (3) 
above, commanded a fleet for Brutus in 42, subsequently 
became a supporter of Octavian, and was consul suffectus 
in 34 and censor in 22. He completed the Basilica Aemilia 
begun by his father. 

Propertius 4. 11 ; Velleius 2. 95; Dio Csssius 49. 42; 54. 2 and 24. 

G. W. R. 

PAULLUS (5), Lucius Aemilius, son of (4) above, 
and husband of Julia (q.v. 3), was consul with C. Caesar 
(a.d. i). He entered into a conspiracy against Augustus 
and was executed. (Date uncertain. Dessau, ILS 5026 
is attributed to his son.) 

V. Hohden, PW i. 580; PIR}, A 391 ; E. Hohl, Klio 1937, 339* 

A. M. 

PAULUS (i), Julius (fl. c, a.d. 200), one of the most 
prominent representatives of the classical Roman juris- 
prudence. The place and date of his birth and of his 
death arc unknown. A disciple of Cervidius Scacvola 
(q.v. 5), he began his juridical activity as a practising 
advocate, was assessor of Papin ian when he was prae- 
fectus praetorio, then magister memoriae^ and member of 
the imperial consilium of Severus and Caracalla. Banished 
by Elagabalus, he was soon recalled by Alexander 
Severus and nominated praefectus praetorio^ an office 
which he probably held with his younger contemporary- 
Ulpian. It is strange that they do not cite one another 
in their works. 

Paulus was in great demand as a respondent jurist; he 
was a celebrated teacher, and several of his works are of 
an educational character (Institutiones, Manualia^ 
lae, Sententiae\ his authorship of this last collection is 
denied by several authors). He was a very voluminous 
writer (nearly 320 books, written in the period between 
Comidodus and Alexander Severus). Wc find among his 
works a long commentary on the Edict (80 bks.), an ex- 
tensive exposition of ius civile {Ad Sabinum^ 16 bks.), 
extracts from and commentaries on the works of older 
jurists (Plautius, Neratius, Vitellius, Labeo, andAlfenus), 
a commentary on Papinian, his contemporary and aa it 
seems also a pupil of Scaevola; a long series of mono- 
graphs on leges, senatus consulta, imperial constitutions, 
and on various topics of private, criminal, fiscal, and 
constitutional law. 
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Paulus waa highly esteemed by the ancient authors, 
jurists, and emperors; less favourable opinions were 
passed upon him in the modem Romanist literature of 
the nineteenth century, which criticized him severely, 
not only for his language and want of clarity, but also 
for faults of character (alleged intolerance of other men’s 
views) and lack of legal insight. The Romanists of this 
century judge him very differently, many texts of Paulus 
which gave occasion for attacking him having been 
demonstrated as interpolated. Paulus is neither an 
uncritical copyist nor a compiler; he is rather a critical 
and original thinker who knows how to examine with 
penetrating logic what others say, and to present his 
owm opinion. The best proof of his sound method, 
precision in exposition, mastery of his subject, and 
cogency in demonstration lies in the circumstance that 
his texts in particular have been used by the Compilers 
of the Digest who plentifully excerpted him (nearly one- 
sixth of the Digest is composed of his works) for com- 
pleting the expositions of other authors, especially those 
of Ulpian. 

H. Mttinjr, Alter und Folge der Schriften r 6 m. Juristen^ (1908) 
81 ff. ; P. KrQgcr, Gesch. der Quellen und Literatur des rdm. Rechts* 
(1912), 227 ff.; A. Berger, a.v. ‘Julius Paulus* PW x, 690-752; 
0. KQbler, Gesch, der rhm. Rechts (1925), 283 ff. Literature on the 
question of Mnuineness of Paulus’ Sententiae'. E. Volrerra, Rivista 
di storia del air. ital. viu (1935), who gives a list of glosses and inter- 
polations inserted in the literature on the Sententiae. Editions of 
Scntmtiae: P, KrQger, Collectio librorum iuris anteiust. ii (1878); 
L, Srckel-B. KUhler in Huschke’s yumprud. anieiust* v. 2(1011); 
G. Uaviera, Fontes iuris romani anteiiat, ii (ist ed., 1909; 2na ed., 
*940)1 h. l-evy, Pauli Sententiae A Palingenesia i (1945). A. Ii. 

PAULUS (2), entitled Silentiarius, ‘private secretary*, 
was a high official at Justinian's court c. a.d. 560 and a 
close friend of the epigrammatist Agathias. Some eighty 
of his epigrams are in the Greek Anthology — forty are 
erotic and twenty aesthetic fancies inspired by pictures, 
gardens, etc. His love-poems, though all imitated from 
classical models {Anth. Pal. 5. 275 = Propertius i. 3), 
are bright and vivid. He also wrote an elaborate 
ertff {see ekfhrasis), or poetical description, of the restored 
church of St. Sophia — the work is interesting archaeoLo- 
gically, but not poetically. 

B. L. Gildenleevc, AJPhil. igiy, on the epigrams; P. Fried- 
Ilnder, Joharmes v. Gaza und F. Silent, (1912), test of the St. 
Sophia poem, with commentary. G. H. 

PAULUS, iee also passennus. 

PAUSANIAS(i), son of the Spartan king Cleombrotus 
I (d. 480 B.C.), and nephew of Leonidas. In 479 he 
commanded the combined Greek forces at Plataea and 
was largely responsible for the Greek victory by meeting 
the Persian onset with a counter-attack. In 478 he 
captured Byzantium at the head of an allied Greek fleet, 
but provoked a mutiny by his arrogant behaviour and 
fell under suspicion of treasonable negotiations with the 
king of Persia; it was said that he offered to enslave 
Greece to Persia in return for the hand of a Persian 
princess. Recalled to Sparta for trial on this charge, he 
escaped conviction and returned to Byzantium, where he 
established himself with a private army. Expelled from 
Byzantium by Cimon (c. 475), he maintained himself at 
Colonac in the Troad and was believed to be continuing 
his negotiations with Persia. He was again recalled and 
tried c, 470, only to be once more acquitted. But he 
now came under further suspicion of fomenting a helot 
t^volt; to escape arrest by tlic ephors he took sanctuary 
in a temple, where he was starved out. At the lost 
moment he was taken out of the sanctuary to expire on 
unconsccratcd ground. Whatever the truth about his 
earlier plots, it is probable that he finally planned a 
coup against the ephorate. 

Herodotus, bk, 9; Thucydido# *. 95. *31-41 Ariatotle 
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PAUSANIAS (z), grandson of (i), king of Sparta 
445-426 and 408-394 B.c. Hjs first reign (after the 
temporary deposition of his father Pleistoanax) was 
merely nominal, as he was a minor. He resumed the 
kingship after his father’s death. In 403 he was sent to 
replace Lysander at the head of the Spartan forces 
engaged in besieging Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats in the Piraeus. Reversing Lysander’s policy, 
he procured the return of the democrats to Athens and 
the removal of the renmant of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.). 

395 be was sent to co-operate with Lysander in an 
invasion of Boeotia, but failed to join hands with him 
and retired without a battle. For this failure he was 
sentenced to death, but he lived on in exile. 

Xenophon, Hell. 2. 4. 29 ff. ; 3. 5. 6, 21-5. M. C. 

PAUSANIAS (3) of Lydia (?) (yi. c. a.d. 150), Greek 
traveller and geographer, knew Palestine, Egypt, Italy, 
and Rome, but especially Greece, and wrote JTcpnjyijoty 
rng ’EAAaSo?, ’Description of Greece’. I, Attica, 
Megara. II. Argolis, etc. III. Laconia. IV. Messenia. 
V-VI. Elis, Olympia. VII. Achaia. VIII. Arcadia. 
IX. Boeotia. X. Phocis, Delphi. 

Generally, P. sketches the history and then the topo- 
graphy of important cities, and of their surroundings, 
often including worships and superstitious customs, 
mythology, and the like. Descriptions of scenery are 
uncommon, but he dwells on natural phenomena, and 
in later books we get glimpses of products and social life. 
He loves all religious and historical remains, as at 
Olympia and Delphi, the older glories of Athens, and 
historic battlefields and memorials, but above all, 
artistic monuments, on which he writes plainly and 
honestly. His accuracy herein is confirmed by existing 
remains. 

J. G. Frazer, Pauaaniaa’ Description of Greece, text, trenaUtion, 
and commentary. 6 vola. 1898; W. Gurlirt, Ober P. (1890); R. 
Hebcrdey, Die Reisen des P. (1894). Text and tranal., H. L. Jonea 
(and R. Wycherley), 5 vols. (Loeb). E. H, W. 

PAUSANIAS (4) and AELIUS DIONYSIUS (q.v. 3) 
w^cre important Atticists at Rome in the second century 
A.D. From Aristophanes of Byzantium, Didymus, Pam- 
philus, and others they compiled Attic Lexica, used by 
Photius and Eustathius. 

D. ct P. fragments: E. Schwabc, 1890. P. B. R. F. 

PAUSIAS (4th c. B.C.), painter, son and at first pupil of 
Bryes, then of Pamphilus, a Sicyonian. Restored painting 
by Polygnotus at Thespiae. According to Pliny was the 
first to paint ceiling-panels (some, however, survive 
from the fifth-century Nereid monument). He liked 
small pictures of boys and flowers (thereby influencing 
Gnathia vases and later decoration), but also painted a 
Sacrifice with a frontal view of an ox, painted in black 
without high light, and Methe (in the Tholos at Epi- 
daurus, about 350 b.c.) drinking from a glass cup through 
w'hich her face could be seen. Such subjects displayed 
the encaustic technique of which he was the first great 
master. 

Overbeck, 1062, 1726, 1760-5; Pfuhl, 796. T. B. L. W, 

PAUSILYPUS MONS9 named after Vedius Pollio's 
care-dispelling villa (Trat/trwv Atm^), separates Puteoli 
from Naples: nowadays Posilipo, Two ancient tunnels 
pierce the hill : the Grotta di Sejano built c. 37 b.c., and 
the Grotta di Posilipo, near VirgiPs reputed tomb, 
probably built by Claudius. 

Dio Casa. 54. 23; Pliny, //JV 9. 167: Strabo 5. 245. R. T. 
Guenther. Paurilypon (1913). £. T. S. 

PAX, the personification of (political) peace, cf. birene. 
Scarcely heard of before Augustus, she corners (as Pax 
Augusta) to represent one of the principal factors which 
made the Imperial government both strong and popular, 
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the maintenance of quiet at home and abroad (cf. Tacitus, 
Arm, 1,2. I : ‘cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit’). The most 
famous, but not the only, monuments of the cult were the 
Ara Pacis Augustae (see Platner-Ashby, 30 ff.) erected 
by the Senate in 9 B.c. (voted 13 B.c.) and the Flavian 
Templum Pacis (op. cit. 386 ff.), erected A.D. 75. 

Cf. Wissowa RK* 334 f. H. J. R. 

PECULIUM was the private property of a slave which 
from humble beginnings (tips, wages, perquisites, 
savings of food, produce of a plot of land) might increase 
greatly and include property, businesses, ships, slaves 
(vicarit), rights, and claims, which, however, his master 
would have to help him to enforce. In law the peculium 
was the property of the master, but was often regarded 
as the slave’s; it enabled a third party to deal with the 
slave, for it guaranteed his good faith. For the business 
enterprises of the slave the master was liable to the extent 
of the peculium. The slave could neither ‘donate* his 
peculium nor dispose of it by will (though slaves in the 
service of the State could bequeath half of it). On the 
sale of a slave the peculium was not included. On manu- 
mission in the lifetime of the master the slave retained his 
peculium (unless expressly reserved), but not on manu- 
mission by will unless the will so enjoined. See also 
PATBiA POTESTAS, para. 3. 

R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928), 100-4. 

R. H. B. 

PECUNIA TRAIECTICIA, see bottomry loans. 

PEDIUS, Quintus, son (less probably grandson) of 
Caesar’s elder sister. He served in the (Gallic War, 
suppressed Milo’s rising when praetor in 48 n.c., was 
sent to Spain (probably as governor of Hispania Citcrior) 
in 47, and fought in the campaign of Munda. Pedius 
put the property which he inherited from Caesar at 
Octavian’s disposal, was elected consul with him in 43, 
and carried a law providing for the trial of Caesar’s 
murderers. He died apparently from overstrain due to 
the commencement of the Proscription. 

Appian, BCiv, bka .3 and 4, and Dio Casaiua, bks. 43 nnd 46. 

G, W. R. 

PEDIUS (2), Sextus, a Roman jurist who lived perhaps 
between a.d. 50 and 120. He wrote a commentary on the 
praetorian and aedilician Edict, which is often quoted 
by the later commentators, Paulus and Ulpian, but which 
ts not represented in the Digest by any direct excerpt. 
He was an original thinker who frequently asserts his 
own doctrines. He wrote also a dissertation De stipula- 
tionibus. A. B. 

PEDO ALBINOVANUS, we albinovanus. 

PEGASUS (i), in mythology, winged horse who carries 
the thunderbolt of Zeus (Eur. fr. 312). The dying Medusa 
gave birth to him (Hes. Theog. 280). When P. was drink- 
ing at the fountain Pirene he was caught and tamed by 
the hero Bellerophontes, with the aid of Athena Chali- 
nitis or of Poseidon (Paus. 2. 4. i). He helped Bellero- 
phon to fight the Chimacra, the Amazons, and the Solymi 
(Hes. 77 *. 325, Pindar, 01 . 13. 86), but when Bellcrophon 
attempted to fly to heaven P. threw him. In another story 
Bellcrophon Bung Antcia or Stheneboea from Pegasus 
(Eur. Stheneboea). P. was said to have stamped many 
famous sources out of the earth with his hoof. 

The ending -a<709 shows that P. is of pre-Greek 
origin and his legend probably goes back to pre-Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. P. became early a favourite 
of Greek artists and poets; proto-Corinthian vases show 
P. in action against the Chimaera (H. Payne, Necro- 
corinthia (1931), 133, cf. pi. 4, i) and his birth is repre- 
sented in the early archaic pediment of Corcyra. He 
also appears on early coins of Corinth, the city with 
which he is most closely connected by legends* P. has no 


connexion with poets in ancient sources beyond the 
fact that he created Hippocrene (Paus. 9. 31. 3). In 
Roman times P. becomes a symbol of immortality. 

L. MaIten,yD-^/ 1925, 138 ff, ; J. Aymard, Milanges Ecole froM. 
Rome 1935, *43 ff-; F. Cumont, Etudes syrimnes (1917), 91 ff; 
M. Launy, Mon. Riot (*935). 3 2. 47- G. M. A. H. 

PEGASUS (2), a Roman jurist of the time of Vespasian ; 
he was consul and pracfcctus urbi ; successor of Proculus 
in the leadership of the Proculians* School. He was 
considered very erudite (‘liber, non homo*). He passes 
for the author of the senatus consulta mentioned by 
Gaius I. 31 and 2. 254 f. (the latter is called SC 
Pegasianum). A. B. 

PE I SANDER (TTeicravSpoj) (i) of Cameirus in Rhodes 
(7th or 6th c. B.C.), epic poet, author of a Ileraclea, per- 
haps the most important poem so named; the first to 
represent Heracles with a club; said to have plagiarized 
the Heraclea from Pisinus ; other poems attributed to him 
were spurious (Suid.). See epic cycle and quintus 

SMYRNAEl’S. 

EGF 248-53. W. F. h K. 

PEISANDER (2), Athenian politician, floruit between 
430 and 41 1 B.c. Often attacked in comedy for corrup- 
tion and cowardice, .and ridiculed for extreme fatneas. 
He was the principal actor in the negotiations between 
the oligarchic faction and Alcibiadcs in 412, and in the 
overthrow of the democracy in 41 1. He made the pro- 
posal in the assembly at Colonus for the appointment of 
a new Boule of 400, and of the ‘5,000’ to take the place 
of the Ecclesia. On the overthrow of the oligarchs he 
fled to the Spartans and was condemned for treason in 
Ills absence. A. W. G. 

PEISANDER (3) of Laranda (early 3rd c. a.d.), epic 
poet, author of a long Cireek poem on world history 
under the title 'lipajiKai Oioyafilai. 

PEISISTRATUS, see pisistratus. 

PEITHO (neid w), persuasion personified, Lat. Suada. 
Although, in the great majority of cases where she is 
mentioned, she is no more than a poetical or rheti>rical 
figure, she has a slight hold on cult and mythology. 
Peitho is a cult-title of Aphrodite in a few' places (Famell, 
Cults ii. 664 ; Fischer, Nereideti und Okeaninen, Diss. Halle 
* 934 . 3O*. it is a curious fact that she is daughter of 
Ocean in Hesiod, Theog. 349 (attempted explanation, 
Fischer, p. 32). She is a marriage-goddess in the opinion 
of the theologians cited by Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2. As an 
attendant on Aphrodite .she appears constantly in art and 
literature; see Weizsiicker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

PELAGrUS(j7. A.D. ? 360-“? 425), either British or Irish. 
Between 405 and 409 he wrote in Rome his Expositions of 
Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul^ the earliest surviving wwk 
from the British Isles. His denial of ‘original sin’ caused 
bitter controversy and his excommunication. The value 
of his works nevertheless led to their being preserved 
cither anonymously or under other names. He wrote 
also an Epistula ad Demctriadcm, which had great vogue. 
His literary style is of high quality. 

Expnsipons, cd. A. Souter (3 vt.lii, 1922-31), who difcovrrrd the 
oriRinal form in J906; G. dc Plinval, Pilagtt sex icriis^ ta vie et sa 
re/orme (1943)- A. S- 

PELASGIANS (TlcXacryot = ? 77 cAay-o'-Kot, Sea- 
pcople ?) a tribe mentioned by Homer (//, 2. 840; 17. 301) 
as Trojan allies, ‘from Larisa, afar’ (apparently in Thrace). 
In Greece, Achilles* domain includes 'Pclasgian Argos* 
(//. 2. 684), perhaps named after former inhabiranta, and 
Achilles worships ‘Pclasgian Zeus’ of Dodona (16, 233). 
In Od. 19. 177 Pclasgi arc among the motley population 
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<if Crete. In historic times the district round Thessalian 
Larisa was still called Pelasgiotis. Herodotus (i, 57) 
records surviving Pelasgian villages cast of Cyzicus, and 
‘beyond the Tyrsenians* at Creston in Chalcidice; they 
preserved a common non-Greek language. 

The Pelasgi seem to have been primarily a North- 
Aegean people, uprooted (to judge from their scattered 
distribution) by Bronze Age migrations. The Greeks, 
however, soon came to use their name for all * aboriginal* 
Aegean populations (see pelasgus). To Herodotus (1.57) 
'Pelasgian’ stands for all 'pre-Aryan* and ‘Mediterranean* 
elements in Greece. 

J. L. Myrc8, JUS xxvii; J. A. R. Munro, JHS liv. A. R. B. 

PELASGUS, eponym of the Pelasgi (see pelasgians), 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. Hence the name 
is given to mythical ancient princes of various districts 
whose inhabitants claimed to be autochthonous, or at 
least of very long residence : Arcadia (Asius in Pausanias, 
8. 1- 41 he was son of Earth); Argos (Aesch. Supp. 251 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 145. 2; contemporary with the rape of 
Persephone, Paus. i. 14. 2); Thessaly (schol. 11 . 2. 681; 
grandson of 'Fhessalos, eponym of Thessaly). Generally 
speaking, he is either Peloponnesian (and if so, either 
Arcadian or Argive), or else Thessalian. WeizsSeker in 
Roschcr, s.v. H. J. R. 

PELEUS (/JtjAc*), in mythology, son of Aeacus (q.v.), 
and therefore an Aeginetan; but as his name seems to 
mean ‘man of Pelion’ and his chief adventures are in that 
neighbourhood, it is highly likely that there has been an 
early conflation of two genealogies (Achilles is already an 
Aeacid in Homer), for some reason quite unknown. His 
transference from one district to the other is explained 
by the story that he and Telamon killed their half- 
brother Phocus (Apollod. 3. 160), whereat their father 
banished them both. Peleus then went to Phthia, was 
purified by Eurytion, and married his daughter Antigone; 
but at the Calydonion boar-hunt he accidentally killed 
ICuiy'tion and was again exiled. This time he reached 
lolcus, where Acastus son of Pelias purified him, and he 
took part in Pelias’ funeral games. But .^stydameia, 
Aca.stu8* wdfc, fell in love with him. As he was unwilling, 
she sent w'ord to Antigone that Peleus was to marry 
Steropc, Acastus* daughter, w'hereat Antigone hanged 
herself ; Astydamcia then lied to Acastus much as Phaedra 
did to Theseus (see hippolytus). Acastus thereupon 
took him out hunting on Pelion, hid his sw'ord as he slept 
(for the sword cf. Ar, Nub. 1063, and schol. there, who 
says Hephaestus made it and the gods brought it to 
Peleus when he was left defenceless), and left him to be 
attacked by the Centaurs ; but Chiron brought him the 
sword again, he escaped, and took vengeance upon 
Astydamcia, capturing lolcus and cutting her to pieces 
(Apollod. 173, who says he led his army between the 
pieces, a ritual of purification, cf. Li\w 40. 6. i ; Plut. 
Quaest. Rom, 290 d). Finally, for his virtue, he was given 
Thetis (q.v.) to wife; from the Chest of Cypsclus on 
(Paus. 5. 1 8. 5) he had to wdn her by wrestling with her, 
while she took all kinds of shapes (Apollod. 170). She 
left him because he interfered when she tried to make 
Achilles immortal by burning his mortality away in a fire 
(ibid. 171, cf. Lycophron, 178 g). Finally he was reunited 
to her and made immortal (Eur. Andr. 1253 ff.). H. J. R. 

PELIADES (/IcAtdSf!?), the daughters of Pelias; see 
MEDEA. 

PELIAS » see nfleus, medea. 

PELION (to W]hov opoff), a mountain of over 5,300 feet 
in Thessalian Magnesia. The mountain system of Pelion 
with that of Ossa cut off the plain of Pelasgiotis from the 
Aegean. On the east the steeply rising coast wm harbour- 
less, but beneath its fertile south-western slopes were 
good harbours on the Gulf of Pagasae. H. u. 


PELLA (mod. Alaklisst) capital of Macedonia c. 400- 
167 B.C., situated in a strong natural position beside the 
lake of the river Lydias, which was navigable from Pella 
to the sea (Livy 44. 46; Strabo 7. fr. 20). Known to 
Herodotus (7. 123) and Thucydides (2. too. 4), it became 
the capital of Archelaus and the largest Macedonian city 
(Xen. Hellenica 5. 2. 13), until replaced in importance by 
Thessalonica in 146 D.c. Pella was later a Roman colony. 

N. G. L. H. 

PELOPIDAS was bom about 410 b.c. of a distinguished 
Theban family. He must have attached himself pro- 
minently to the democratic party of Ismenias before the 
seizure of the Theban citadel by the Spartans (382), when 
he took refuge in Athens. lie led the coup d'etat by 
which the oligarchy was overthrown and the citadel 
recovered (winter 379/378), and became notable at once as 
a statesman and general. In 378 he was a Bocotarch, 
and in the war with Sparta won great fame by his leader- 
ship of the Sacred Band (q.v.), especially at Tegyra (375) 
and Leuctra (371). He accompanied Epaminondas on his 
first invasion of the Peloponnesc (winter 370/369). But 
after that he turned his attention to Thebes’ northern 
enemies, Alexander of Pherae and Macedon. On his 
second expedition (368) he was made prisoner by Alexan- 
der, but was rescued by Epaminondas. On an embassy 
to the Great King he persuaded him to withdraw his 
diplomatic support from Sparta (367). He defeated Alex- 
ander of Pherae at Cynoscephalae, but died in action (364). 

Pelopidas’ energy and leadership were of great service 
in the advancement of Thebes. He showed less origina- 
lity than Epaminondas, but equal capacity. 

Nepoa* and Plutarch’s Lives; G. Reincke, PW, s.v. 'Pelopidas*. 

H. W. P. 

PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, the earliest known, 
and likewise the most long-lived and influential Greek 
symmachia (q.v.). The name is modern, the usual Greek 
term being ‘the Lacedaemonians and their allies’. After 
an earlier period of separate treaties between Sparta and 
individual States the League was organized shortly 
before 500 B.c. as a permanent offensive and defensive 
alliance under the presidency of Sparta, who held the 
command in war and summoned and presided over the 
assembly of allies. Only after the majority of this body, 
in which each allied State cast one vote, had ratified a 
proposal to go to war could Sparta demand the support 
of all members. She herself probably cast no vote in 
the Assembly but exercised great influence over its 
decisions by her power to refuse to call a meeting except 
to consider proposals that had her own approval. When 
no League war was in progress, the members were free to 
carry on separate wars even with other members. Thus 
the League could not support every allied State in war; 
even to secure defence against aggression from the League 
as such it was necessary to convince first Sparta and next 
the Assembly. Athens, at the time of her surrender in 
404, and later other allies, were forced to accept treaties 
promising complete obedience on questions of peace and 
war. In other w^ays, too, a tendency to transform the 
League into an empire was shown. This process was not 
completed before the collapse of the power of Sparta 
and the dissolution of the League in 366 b.c. 

Ancient sources: Herodotus, Thucydides (especially bk. 1 ); 
Xenophon, Hell. For modem literature see under symmachia . 
The onrin and constitution of the League are discussed by Larsen 
in CPhil. 1932 , i 933 i ^(1 1934- An interpretation differing on 
many oointa is given by U. Kahratcdc, Uriechisches Staatsrecht 
(1922). J. A. O. L. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 b.c.). The cause 
of the war, according to Thucydides, was that the Athen- 
ian Empire had destroyed the autonomy of some Greek 
States and threatened many more. There was a general 
fear of Athens, particularly on the part of Corinth which 
was hemmed in both on east and west, and goodwill 
towards her enemies who were to be the Tiberators of 
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Greece'. Nothing, however, in Thucydides* opinion, 
would have come of this if Sparta had not feared for her 
own position. Thucydides, well aware of the economic 
factor in the conduct of the war, does not consider it as a 
cause. Athens was morally the aggressor, but her enemies 
began the war. Military victory was therefore a necessity 
for the Peloponnesians ; a draw meant victory for Athens. 

2 . The main lines of strategy were simple. A superior 
hoplite force was at that time irresistible on land ; it could 
master an enemy’s territory, depriving him of supplies, 
and if necessary besiege the city. But in the absence of 
effective siege-engines a besieged city could normally 
be reduced by famine only, and Athens had countered 
this risk by her Long Walls (q.v.), which provided a 
refuge space for her country population, and secured her 
connexion with the sea. On land she could not muster 
a force half as strong as her enemies (among whom the 
Spartans and Boeotians were the hnest soldiers in 
Greece); but she was overwhelmingly strong at sea, in 
numbers, skill, and morale. She could thus temporarily 
sacrifice her land without sacrificing her people, and 
she could neither be taken by assault nor reduced by 
starvation. At the same time she could harry her 
enemies' trade (the Pcloponnesc depending partly on 
imported food, though not at all to the same extent as 
Athens) and their coasts. Pericles therefore persuaded 
liis countrymen to transfer themselves and all their 
movable goods within their walls. The one advantage 
the Peloponnesians had at sea was that they could 
concentrate their forces to secure a local superiority ; 
but this was neutralized by their lack of skill and confi- 
dence, and by their financial weakness. In available 
wealth, indispensable for the fleet and for overseas 
supplies, Athens had a decided advantage. 

3. In autumn 433 a quarrel bemeen Corinth and her 
cc'lony Corc>Ta ga^■e Athens the opportunity to secure 
in Corcyra an ally with a considerable fleet and Athenian 
intervention robbed Corinth of the fruits of a naval 
victory over Corcyra. In Naupactus she already pos- 
sessed an important naval base in the Corinthian Gulf. 
Next year Potidaea revolted from Athens, and Corinth 
unofficially sent help. In the autumn the Peloponnesian 
League voted for war. In May 431 war was declared and 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, ravaged the deserted 
land for about a month, and retired. The first year went 
according to Pericles' plan : Athens was undamaged and 
the issue depended on Athenian patience and morale; 
and so it continued for six years. In 430 a devastating 
pestilence broke out among the crowded people within 
the walls (where no proper provision had been made for 
their housing), and Athens lost more than a quarter of 
her population, a blow from which she never fully 
recovered; and Pericles died (429), the one man with 
enough influence to carry out a consistent policy. But 
Potidaea was forced to capitulate, Phormion gained two 
brilliant naval victories over superior forces off Nau- 
pactus (429), a revolt in I..esbos was crushed, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet failing to help the island (428-427), and 
Demosthenes gained a decisive victory over the Pelopon- 
nesians in Acamania (426). In 425 Pylos on the west 
coast of Messenia was captured, which gave Athens not 
only a permanent post in the enemy’s country in a vulner- 
able spot — for helots could be encouraged to revolt — but 
a number of Spartan prisoners. Sparta was being 
hemmed in ; fearful for her prisoners and of leaving her 
territory now, she gave up the annual invasions of Attica 
and sued for peace. Pericles* strategy had triumphed. 

4 * But the Athenians, at the instance of Cleon, a 
demagogue who had made capital out of the victory of 
Pylos, refused the peace. In 424 a brilliant Spartan, 
Brasidas, first saved Megara from capture by Athens, 
then slipped through Thessaly, and with support from 
Perdiccas II of Maccdon won over several Athenian 
dependencies in the Thraceward region, including the 


important Amphipolis. At the same time an ambitious 
attempt by Athens to overthrow Boeotia was decisively 
defeated at Delium. A year’s truce was concluded (423) ; 
in the autumn of 422 Cleon took a force to Thrace, but 
after some successes was decisively defeated at Amphi- 
polis ; both he and Brasidas fell. Brasidas had been unable 
to extend his successes ; and peace was now made between 
Sparta and Athens, practically on the basis of the status 
quo ante bcllum. This was in effect a victory for Athens, 
the more so because her enemies were divided, Corinth 
and Boeotia refusing to sign the peace ; the united forces 
of the rest of Greece had been unable seriously to weaken 
the Athenian Empire. 

5. But again the ambition of a politician wrecked the 
peace: Alcibiadcs intrigued against Sparta in the 
Peloponnese, and a coalition was formed against her — 
Argos, Elis, Mantinea, and Athens. But Athens sent 
half-hearted help, and Sparta recovered herself at 
Mantinea (418). Athens suddenly attacked and destroyed 
the unoffending Melos (416), because it was an island 
not subject to her, and then launched the grandiose 
expedition to Sicily (415-413), championed by Alcibiadcs 
and opposed by Nicia.s. The finest force that ever Jeft 
Greek shores went to Sicily; but Alcibiadcs was s^n 
recalled to answer charges to which his lawless pri\^te 
life had exposed him, and he promptly went over to ihe 
enemy; and the irresolute Nicias allowed initial successes 
to be turned into defeat. Large reinforcements under 
Demosthenes were sent; but finally the w^hole force w’as 
utterly destroyed (Oct. 413). 

6. Meanwhile Sparta had renewed the war in Greece 
and occupied Decelea in Attica as a permanent base 
(spring 413). Athens had lost almost all her fleet, and 
though she began to rebuild she no longer had trained 
t rews. Persia provided money for a Peloponnesian fleet, 
which crossed the Aegean, and the subject States began 
to revolt; Athenian food-supplies from the Bosporus and 
from Egypt were endangered. Further, there was political 
strife in Athens, ending in the revolution of the Four 
Hundred and the loss of Euboea (41 1). But the new- 
fleet, led by Alcibiades, who had been recalled, gained 
several victories in the Hellespont, secured the food- 
supply, and recovered many revolted allies (411-408). 
However, Lysander with Persian help recreated the 
Peloponnesian fleet. Almost exhausted, Athena won the 
costly battle of Arginusae (406). But once more politics 
destroyed what the fleet had saved: a new peace offer 
was rejected and the victorious generals were tried and 
executed for failure to rescue the crews of waterlogged 
ships. In 405 the last Athenian fleet was surprised and 
destroyed at Aegospotami in the Hellespont. Besieged 
by sea and land, Athens capitulated in April 404. 

7. The Peloponnesian War had been, as Thucydides 
says, the greatest ‘disturbance’ in Greek history. Methods 
of warfare, never gentle in Greece towards prisoners and 
non-combatants, became more cruel; the only hopeful 
attempt at Greek unity was defeated; and the old 
autonomy was not won back, but an incompetent 
imperialism substituted for an enlightened one. Greece 
hardly recovered from the war. 

Ancient Soubckb. For the first twenty years Thucydides is our 
authority: for the last seven the less adequate Xenophon (/fs/Zeni'isi, 
1-2. 2). Diodorus' history (12. 30-13. 107; probably only an epitome 
of Kphorus) covera the whole war, but containa little of value. Of 
the 8ub«tdjary sourcea, Ariatophanea givea incomparable pictures of 
Athens in war-time. Several apeechee of Antiphon, Andocidea, and 
Lyaiaa, and the partiaan pamnhict on the Constitution of Athsm 
(falsely ascribed to Xenophon) also throw light on contemporary 
feeltnit. Plutarch'a Lwos of Pericles, Nicias, Aldbiadca, and 
Lysander add much biographical detail. For tnscriptiont aee IG 
i (ed. minor, 1924); M. N. Tod, Grtek Historitat Inscriptions* 
containing a valuable aelection of indiipenaable official documenta. 

Modern W orkb. Besides the general niatories of Greece (of which 
Buaolt’s, which gives the aourcea throughout if most useful), see 
G. B. Grundy. Thucydida and the Hutor\ of fns Age* (1948). See 
also the separate artidca on most of the individuals mentiofi^ ibove. 

AW. C, 
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PELOPONNESUSi 'Isle of Pelc^s*, the large penin- 
sula of south Greece, connected with the mainland only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The name Peloponnesus, 
mentioned for the first time in the Cypria (fr. xi Allen) 
and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, proves that the whole 
territory was considered an island, a separate part of 
Greece. Ancient geographers knew about its peculiar 
shape, comparing it to the leaf of a plane-tree; the 
medieval name Morea is said to have been taken from 
the mulberry. 

The area of Peloponnesus, including the islands 
except Aegina and Cythera, amounts to about 8,430 sq. 
miles (cf. Sicily 9,930, Cyprus 3,580 sq. miles). The 
number of the population can scarcely be estimated. 
The civic population may have been about 500,000 or 
600,000 in 4000.0.(1928: 1.053,300). 

Although virtually an island, and indented by deep 
gulfs, Peloponnesus had but Little communication with 
the sea, for the few good harbours (mostly in Argolis) had 
almost no hinterland. Arcadia, the central, nearly 
inaccessible district, did not touch the sea at all; the 
surrounding divisions (Laconia, Messcnia, Elis, Achaea, 
Isthmus, Argolis, qq.v.) were separated from one another 
by mountains, which also were a great hindrance to inter- 
course by land. 

I'he parallel mountain chains of central Peloponnesus 
running to south-south-east once formed part of the 
huge arc stretching from Albania through middle Greece 
and Crete to Asia Minor. I'his original system was 
destroyed by the subsidence which created the large 
gulfs and most of the plains in the interior. In the 
Isthmian province and Argolis the predominant direction 
of the ranges is west to east, as in the eastern parts of 
middle Greece. The western and southern divisions of 
Peloponnesus arc characterized by larger plains, forming 
a kind of counterweight to the smaller ones of east and 
north. And as the mountain- ranges seem to radiate from 
.Arcadia, the Peloponnesus, in spite of its heterogeneous 
geological formation, gives the impression of a peculiar 
system, with a centre surrounded by other districts. 

There are plains fit for agriculture; by far the largest 
part of Peloponnesus, however, is mountainous, unculti- 
vable, and poor. About 50 per cent, of the surface, 
consisting of chalk and limestone, provides only pasture 
for sheep and goats, the oak-woods also for swine. Flora 
and climate depend, of course, upon the geographical 
and geological conditions, which vary greatly. Arcadia 
and the cast are almost entirely continental, while the 
western parts are subject to maritime influences. 


Moat importanl aourcca; Strabo 8. 335-89; Pausaniaa, bka. 2-8; 
K. Curtiua, Ptloponnnot A. Philippson, Der Peloponnet 

(1892) (with good mapa); E. p^ul.iuon: 

J. Bcloch, BevUlhffung der gruch -rSrn. Heit (it>86), 109 ft. V. E. 


PELOPS (/ 7 ^Ao 0 ). in mythology, son of Tantalus (q.v.). 
His clucf adventures are: (i) In diildhood he was killed 
and cooked by his father, who served his flesh to the gods 
to see if they could tell that it was not that of a beast. 
Demcter inadvertently ate part of his shoulder ; the other 
coda brought him to life again, replacing the lost part by 
ivory. See especially Pindar, O/. 1. 46 ff (controverts 
ordinary account); schol. ibid. 40 '» Apollod. 2, 

1 ff. (2) By favour of his lover Poseidon he beeme 
possessed of wonderful horses and great skill in dnving. 
On readiing manhood he wooed Hippodameia daughter 
of Oenomaus of Pi»a. This king incestuous love 

for his daughter, or had been warned that her husband 
would kill him (Apollod. ibid. 4). He therefore let it be 
known that anyone who wished might 

condition that he pursue, and spear the smtor if 

he cauizht him. Thirteen suitors had already perished 

whcTpetopTTppeared. He bribed 

charioteer to take out the linchpins of his master s 
chariot (the details vary in different authors : sec Roseher s 


Lexikon, arts. 'Myrtilos', ‘Oinomaos’). Oenomaus ym 
thus thrown and killed and Pelops carried off his bride* 
But, either because he was ashamed to owe his victory 
to Myrtilus (Hyginus, Fab, 84. 5)* or because Myrtilus 
loved Hippodameia and Pelops was jealous (Apollod. 
ibid. 8), he cast him into the sea which was afterwards 
called Myrtoan. Myrtilus, or Oenomaus, cursed Pelops 
in dying, and the curse was efficacious, the more so as 
they were both sons of gods, Hermes and Ares respec- 
tively; see, for the later fortunes of his family, atreus, 
AGAMEMNON. However, for the time being Pelops 
prospered greatly and had six sons by his wife (various 
lists in schol. Find. ibid. 144). But various storij^ of his 
offspring were current, see Bloch in Roseher iii, 1872. 
He was supposed (falsely, for the 'barrow' contained no 
burial) to be buried at Olympia. H. J. R. 

PELTASTS (TTcATaoTai) were Greek soldiers, named 
from their small round shield (ttcAtt;). Originally they had 
no body-armour and their chief weapons were light throw- 
ing-spears (aKovTia). They are first recorded as derived 
from Thrace, and were imported into Greece in the later 
fifth century b.c. to act as skirmishers. Their style of 
equipment was adopted in Greek armies, ^d achieved 
numerous successes, especially under Iphicrates (q.v.) 
and Chabrias. To Iphicrates arc attributed the changes 
whereby the length of their spears was increased by a 
half, and the size of their swords almost doubled. The 
object of these alterations was to enable the peltasts to 
act as regular troops and not mere skirmishers. After 
the rise of the Macedonian armies apparently they fell 
into disuse. 

Aristotle, fr. 498 (Rose), and Diod. 15- 44 (on their eciuipment). 
O. Lippclt, Die griechischen LeichtbetoajjneUn bis auf Alex. d. Cr. 
(1910); J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und KriegfOhrung 
(1928), 88 ff.; H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (i933)^ ^ 7 " 
and 79 ff. W. P. 

PELUSIUM, a city at the eastern mouth of the Nile. 
Renowned for its flax, it was especially important as a 
frontier fortress towards Palestine. Near it Cambyscs 
defeated the Egyptians (525 B.C.). In 374 Phamabazus 
and Iphicrates were balked here by floods; but the 
position was carried in 343 by Artaxerxes III, in 333 by 
Alexander, in 169 by Antiochus IV, in 55 by Gabinius 
and M. Antonius, and in 30 by Octavian (against Anto- 
nius). Under the Roman Empire it was a station on a 
route to the Red Sea. E. H. W, 

PEMPHREDOy see graiab. 

PENATES, DI, 'the dwellers in the store-cupboard 
(penusY, cf. Aquinas, Arpinas, These guardian nuntina 
of the family larder were worshipped in close conjunction 
with Vesta (q.v.), also with the Lares (q.v.), properly the 
Lar Familiaris. It was the chief private cult of every 
Roman household, especially in early times. It would 
seem, however, that the royal di penates, like the royal 
Vesta, were reckoned of especi^ importance to the 
community ; this at least is the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the cult of the Penates Publici. This was attached 
to Vesta's temple (Tacitus, Ann, 15. 41. 1), but there 
was also a separate shrine, of unknown but fairly early 
date, on the Velia (see Platner-Ashby, p. 388). Specula- 
tion was rife as to who these Penates originally were, and 
it was generally supposed that they were the Dioscuri 
(q.v.). But, since the latter were commonly identified 
with the Samothracian gods also, and the Penates were 
called di magni, like the Cabiri (q.v.), it was held, not 
later than Cassius Hemina (see Servius on Aen, 3, 12; 
Cassius Hemina, fr. 5 Peter), that the Roman, and other 
Italian, Penates Publici owed their origin to Samothrace, 
having been brought by Aeneas (Klausen, Aeneas und die 
Penaten). 

WitaowA, RIC 161 ft H. J. R* 
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PENHLEOS (/I'ljvcActoff ; also flTjvdXaos, Etyrn. Magn, 
670, 50 Sylburg, but reading uncertain; Peneleus, 
Hyginus, Fab. 81, cf. Jlrjv^Xeov, read by Aristophanes in 
Iliad 13. 92), son of Hippalcimus orHippalcus(Diod. Sic. 
4. 67. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 97. 8); one of the Boeotian 
leaders (//tad 2. 494) ; killed by Euiy^pylus (Quint. Smym. 
7. 104); wooed Helen (Apollod. 3. 130); an Argonaut 
(ibid. I. 113). H. J. R. 

PENELOPE (/TiyrcAo^, Epic nrjv€X 67 T€ia), in mytho- 
logy, daughter of Icarius, brother of 'I yndareos (q.v.), 
and wife of Odysseus (q.v.). In the Odyssey she faithfully 
awaits his return, although pressed to remarry one of her 
numerous suitors, the local nobles. She puts them off 
for a while by pretending that she cannot marry until 
she has finished weaving a shroud for Laertes, Odysseus* 
father. T'his she unravels every night, so that the work 
is never finished, but after three years she is betrayed 
by one of her maids and compelled to complete it (Od. 
2. 93 ff. ; 19. 137 ff. ; 24. 128 ff.). At last, ten years after 
the fall of Troy and twenty after the departure of her 
husband, she is at her wits’ end and deteimines to give 
herself in marriage to whoever can bend Odysseus’ bow. 
This is at Athena’s prompting (Od. 21. i) and is used by 
Odysseus to get hold of the weapon and kill the wooers 
with it. Later writers add very little, save some particu- 
lars concerning her father’s adventures and the statement 
(in the Telegonia) that she married Telegonus after 
Odysseus* death. 

There is, however, another story of Penelope so 
different from that of the epic tradition that it seems 
possible that we have here to do with a different figure 
(n>Tnph or minor local goddess?) of the same name. 
This is that she was the mother of Pan. Tzetzes, who 
mentions the tale that she and Hermes were his parents, 
is already of this opinion (schol. Lycophron, 772, cf. 
Apollod. Epit. 7. 38), It of course produced sundry 
reconciliations and rationalizations, the most notorious, 
that of Duris of Samos in Tzetzes, ibid., being simply 
an indecent pun. But possibly the whole legend is no 
more than an etymological fancy, a connexion of Ilav 
with Doric or Doricized UaveXoTva. For more details see 
J. Schmidt in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PENESTAE, see serfs. 

PENIA (Ilevld), poverty personified, a literary figure, 
perhaps also popular (see Hdt. 8. 1 1 1. 3), and so appearing 
in various allegorical contexts (pleads her cause against 
Wealth, Ar. Pint. 489 ff. ; mates W'ith Abundance to 
produce Eros, Plato, Symp. 203b f. ; humorously said to 
guard a poor man’s house, Anth. Pal. 9. 654), not in cult. 

H. J. K. 

PENTADIUS (3rd c. A.D.) has left elegiac poems in 
'echoic* verse on Fortune, Spring, Narcissus, besides 
several epigrams. Text and translation : J, W, and A. M. 
Duff, Minot Lat. Poets (Loeb, 1935). 

PENTAlKOSIOMEDIMNOI, the richest of the four 
census classes at Athens with a (comparatively low) 
minimum rating of 500 medimnoi of com, or their equiva- 
lent in otlier produce or money. By the constitution 
of Solon (q.v.) they alone could be elected archons or 
tamiai. This privilege was preserved by Cleisthenes 
(q.v.), but it was abolished soon after. See mrptis, 
ZtUGITAI, TMETES. A. W. G. 

PENTATHLON, tee ATHLETICS, paras. 2 and 3. 

PENTECONTAETIA, the 'period of fif^ years* 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, is treated 
by Thucydides, but not so called, in his first book, chs. 
89-118. It did not comprise exactly fifty years, being 
merely the period from autumn 479 (Sestos) until spring 
431 (attack on Plataca), The detailed chronology of the 
Pentecontaetia is highly controversial. V. £. 


PENTHES ILEA (TlevdeaiXeva)^ in mythology, queen of 
the Amazons who came to the aid of Troy after the dead^ 
of Hector (q.v.), Aethiopis, fr. z Allen. According to this 
poem (see Proclus and cf. Quint. Smym. i. i8fif.) she was 
daughter of Ares (cf. amazons) and did valiantly until 
finally overcome and slain by Achilles. She was buried 
by the Trojans, and Achilles, by a touch of un-Homeric 
sentimentality, grieved over her so that Thersites (q.v.) 
reviled him for being in love with her, whereat Achilles 
slew him and consequently quarrelled with Diomedes 
(q.v.), his kinsman in this version (Thersites was son of 
Agrius (see oi-NEUs) and so first cousin once removed to 
Diomedes, Quint. Smym. 1. 770 ff,). The reason for 
her being willing to help Priam was that after 7 ’hcseu.s 
married Phaedra, Hippolyte (see hippolytus) roused 
the Amazons against him and in the ensuing battle 
was accidentally killed by her own comrade Pen- 
thesilea. The latter then obtained purification from her 
blood-guilt at the hands of Priam (Apollod. Epit. 5. i). 
'I'his is plainly a secondary addition to the story, and in 
fact Apollod. ibid, gives two other accounts of Hippo- 
lyte’s death. 

Like all Amazons, Penthesilea is a common and 
favourite subject in art. H. J. R. 

PENTHEUS (IlevSevs), in mythology, son of Agave, 
daughter of Cadmus (q.v.), and her husband Echion. 
When Dionysus returned to Thebes from his conquests 
in the East, Pentheus denied his deity and refused to let 
him be w'orshipped. But the supernatural strength of 
the women who had gone out to worship Dionysus was 
too much for his soldiers, and he consequently (by advice 
of a mysterious stranger, the god in disguise or another) 
went out to spy upon them. He was detected and tom 
in pieces, his mother, who in her frenzy took him for a 
beast, leading the rest. It is possible that this goes back 
to some ritual killing, cf. Dionysus. See especially 
Euripides, Daccfiae, whence Ovid, Met. 3. 51 iff., 
Konnus, Dion. 44“(), chieHy derive. H. J. R. 

PERDICCAS (i) I, the first king of Macedon (Hdt. 8. 
i39)> ^ho probably conquered the Macedonian coast c. 
640 B.c. 

PERDICCAS (2) II, king of Macednn c. 450 413 n.r. 
By astute diplomacy Pcrdiccas survived rebellions in 
Upper Macedonia, inva.sion by Sitalces (q.v.), and inter- 
vention by Athens and Sparta, and succeeded in uniting 
Macedonia and diminishing the Athenian control of his 
coast. In alliance with Athens until she founded Amphi- 
polis in 436, he subsequently promoted the revolt of 
Potidaca and the Chalcidian.s, whom he advised to con- 
centrate at Olynthus. The Athenians aided by Derdas, 
prince of hdimiotis, and by Philip, exiled brother of 
Perdiccas, captured Thcrmc before they came to terms 
with Perdiccas in order to invest Potidaea. Perdiccas 
assisted Potidaea until Sitalces negotiated a treaty for him 
with Athens, who ceded "rherme (431); probably Derdas 
also subinilicd to Perdiccas. In 429 the invasion of 
Sitalces w'as repelled by the Macedonian cavalry, and a 
marriage-alliance was contracted; in 425 Perdiccas allied 
with Brasidas to oust Atliens and to reduce Arrabaeus, 
prince of Lyncestis, but when the campaign in Lynccstis 
failed, allied with Athens (422). Allying in 417 with 
Sparta^ and Argos, he allied again with Athens when 
attacked in 415, and died c. 413. 

F. Gcyer, Historuehe Zeiuchriftf Beihtft 19 (1930). N. O. L. H. 

PERDICCAS (3) (d. 321 b.c.), son of Orontes a Mace- 
donian noble, accompanied Alexander to Asia as'taxiarch* 
commanding a brigade of Macedonian infantry. He was 
promoted 'Bodyguard* (member of Alexander's personal 
staff; 330), and thereafter often held independent com- 
mands. Craterus* return to Europe and Hephaesdon’s 
death (324) made him Alexander’s second-in-command^ 
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and when Alexander died he became in effect, if not in 
name, regent of the empire (323-2), an arrangement which 
alarmed Antipater and Cratenis in Europe, and the 
insubordinate satraps Antigonus (Phrygia, etc.) and 
Ptolemy (Egypt). In the ensuing war Perdiccas tried to 
invade E^pt, but Ptolemy’s skilful defence and pro- 
paganda incited his Macedonians to mutiny, and they 
killed him. Able, brave, and loyal, but unpopular 
because of his arrogance, Perdiccas is the type of a 
Macedonian nobleman and general who just missed 
greatness. 

H. Derve, Alexanderreich, no. 627; W. W. Tam, CAH vi, ch. 15. 

G. T. G. 

PERDUHLLIO (from perduelHs = hosiis) signified in 
the ancient Roman law all kinds of hostile activity 
against the State, especially collusion with the enemy. 
It was the first crime to be prosecuted by the State, which 
exercised justice by means of special duoviri perduellionis. 
1 he penalty was death at all times ; the same sanction is 
mentioned in the XII ’^l^ables for cases of treason, even 
lor the act of ctvem hosti tradere. Perduellio was absorbed 
at later times in the wider conception of crinicn maiestatis 
(sc. imminutae) including all offences against the security, 
independence, or honour of the Roman people. Augustus’ 
Lex Julia maiestatis, to which Justinian dedicated the 
first title dealing in the Digest with public crimes (48. 4), 
embraced a long series of criminal acts classified as 
crimen viaiestatis, W'hich was enlarged considerably by the 
classical jurisprudence. The profession of Christianity 
was classified also as crimen maiestatis. 

liriities the text-books of Criminal Lavr (q.v.), E. Pollack, 
MajestaUfiedanke irn rOrn. Retht (igoS); F. Vittingljoff, Der Stoats- 
jnnd inder rom. Kaiserzcit (igzb); C. H. Brecht, Perduellio (1938). 

A. B. 

PEREGRINATIO AD LOCA SANCTA, strictly 
Itinerarium Actheriae abbatissae, discovered in a frag- 
mentary state in a Monte Cassino manuscript at Arezzo, 
was first published by Gamurrini, 1887. He believed 
that he had found a work by one Silvia, but the lady’s 
name was Silvania, and F^roiin made it clear in 1903 that 
the guess w^as false. The work, w hen complete, consisted 
of letters sent by the head of a nunncr>^ to the nuns under 
her charge. She was one of the early pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, and describes in rather colloquial Latin her 
journeys to Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Constanti- 
nople. She is interested in all biblical sites, liturgical 
practice, and monastic life. The date is uncertain ; whereas 
much points to the latter part of the fourth ccntuiy' a.d., 
the religious and literary atmosphere is much like that 
oi Gregory of Tours and the sixth century, to which the 
high authority of Lbfstedt assigns the book. 

Ed. W. Heracus (3rd ed. 1929); commentary by E. Ldfstedt, 
Pldlcl. Komm. sur Pefesnnatw Aciheruu (lyii). A. S. 

a 

PEREGRINI, meaning the citizens of any State other 
than Rome, implied membership of a definite community. 
Some non-Roman.s w^ere distinguished from peregrini, 
notably the I^atini (q.v,). The socii Italici rernained 
peregrini till 89 B.C., and all provincial peoples enjoying 
any form of local autonomy were peregrini (see civitas, 
DEDiTicil). They sometimes enjoyed conubium or com- 
tncTcium, but could not receive the Roman citizenship 
unless they surrendered their own sovereignty. In 
practice, however, the grant of Roman status to an 
individual peregnnus meant, by the end of the Republic, 
that he was automatically freed from liability to the civic 
duties of his native ciintas, while enjoying its amenities, 
for no Roman could be a citizen of two States. 1 his led 
to abuses, as Roman citizenship spread abroad, which 
were rectified by a decree of Augustus affinmng the 
liability of such Roman citizens to their local munera 
(q.v.). 

For bibliognphy socii; municipium; 


PEREGRINUS (with the nickname Proteus) of Parium 
in Mysia (c, a.d. 100-65), Cynic. Our knowledge of 
him comes almost entirely from Lucian ' tlepl rij^ 
n€p€yplvov reXeurij^. He was suspected of murdering 
his father, and to avoid the scandal travelled in Palestine, 
where he became a Christian. For his activities in this 
connexion he was imprisoned. On being released he 
returned to Parium, but soon resumed his travels. He 
quarrelled with the Christian community, and betook 
himself to Egypt, where he studied under the C)mic 
Agathobulus. From there he went to Italy, and then to 
Greece, as a wandering preacher. His reputation became 
such that by some he was classed with Epictetus, but 
Lucian has no high opinion of his character. In 165 he 
committed suicide by throwing himself on the flames at 
the Olympic Games. 

PW *ix. 656. W. D. R. 

PEREMNIA, see auspicium. 

PERGAMUM, a city of Mysia, in the fertile Caicus 
valley c. 15 miles from the sea, must have been inhabited 
from early times, though we hear nothing of it before 
401 B.c. Its true history begins only in the third century 
B.C., when under the so-called Attalid d5Tiasty it became 
the capital of a Hellenistic kingdom inferior in importance 
only to Macedonia, Egypt, and the Seleucid realm. For 
the political history of this development, see philetaerus, 
EUMENES, ATTALUS, ARISTONICUS. 

Although the original Greek population of the city 
cannot have been large, it possessed the constitution of a 
Cireek city-state even under the Attalids, who assumed, 
however, wide powers of interference at will. They also 
ruled directly the native population in the surrounding 
country under their control, and with the expansion of 
the kingdom and broadening of their political aims, they 
became increasingly like the great Hellenistic kings, 
relying on a Greek bureaucracy and a semi-professional 
army also predominantly Greek, though less elaborate 
than the Seleucid and Ptolemaic systems based on 
permanent military settlements. The expansion of 
Pergamum was due to a skilful exploitation of its natural 
wealth, which included silver-mines, but also an annual 
surplus from agriculture (com) and stock-breeding, with 
its dependent industries of woollen textiles and parch- 
ment. The wealth of the country can perhaps be judged 
best from its unhappy fate later as the Roman province 
of Asia. 

The Attalids were not great founders of cities, but 
they made Pergamum itself one of the greatest and most 
beautiful of all Greek cities. The public buildings, laid 
out in terraces on a hill-side and culminating in the palace 
and fortifications of the acropolis, were a splendid 
example of Hellenistic town-planning. With her famous 
school of sculpture, her library second only to that of 
Alexandria, and her kings who were philosophers at 
least in their spare time, Pergamum became a leader of 
the Greek world in culture even more than in politics 
and commerce. 

Ancient Sources. Inscriptions: Altertiimer von Pergamon viii 
(M. Fiankcl, 1890-5); see also CAH. ix, biblioKraphy to ch. 19; 
Ahh. lierhner Akadeniie, 1932. For the period 220-168 B.C, 
Polybius and Livy (bks. 30 fl., using Polybius) are the most im- 
portant. 

Mqdfrn Literature. Hellenistic period ; G Cardinali, // regno S 
Prrgcmo ( 1 906) ; M. Kostovtzctf, Hellenistic World (1941); id., CAH 
ibid. ; E. V. Hansen, The Attalids of Perganum (i 947). Roman period: 
Jones, Eastern Cities, 58 ff., 82 ff. G. T. G. 

PERLANDER (/JcptavSpo?), tyrant of Corinth c. 625- 
585 B.C., and son of Cypselus (q.v.). He recovered 
Corey ra, founded Potidaea and probably Apoiionia and 
Epidamnus, thus controlling the Damastium silver- 
mines and what was later the Via Egnatia. He deposed 
his father-in-law Procies of Epidaurua and seized his 
dominions ; propitiated Delphi and Olympia^ had dealings 
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with Thrasybulus of Miletus and Alyattes of Lydia ; and 
arbitrated between Athens and Mytilene in their dia* 
pute for Sigeum. Contacts on his part with Egypt are 
indicated by Egyptian objects found at Perachora and 
by the Egyptian name of his nephew Psammetichus. 
Arion the dithyrambic poet came to his court from 
Lesbos and sailed from it in a Corinthian ship to tour 
Italy and Sicily. The scene of Plutarch's Septem Sapien- 
turn Convivium is Periander's court. Arts and crafts, 
industry and commerce flourished exceedingly under 
him, wimess the ruins of the Apollo temple and the 
Peirene fountain at Corinth and the Gorgon pediment at 
Corcyra. The famous chest of Cypselus at Olympia was 
probably a dedication of Periander. The potteries 
increased their output. Periander is said to have built 
triremes and plied both seas, to have forbidden idleness 
and luxury, and to have continually found employ- 
ment for his subjects. His vivid and passionate character 
left a deep impression, of which we have a picture in 
Herodotus’ dramatic tale of his relations with his son 
Lycophron. His sons all predeceased him and he was 
succeeded by his nephew Psammetichus (Cypselus II), 
whose murder shortly after ended the seventy-three 
years of the tyranny of the house of Cypselus. 

Herodotus, bks. i, 3, 5 (with How and Wells’ Comiruniary ii. 
340-2); Nic. Dam. frs. 59, 60; Pausanias 5. 17. H. G. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia (1931), 54, 85, 240-4, 350 “*- also cypselvs 

and CORINTH. P. N. U. 

PERIBOEA) see oeneus. 

PERICLES (c. 495-429 B.C.), Athenian statesman, was 
the son of Xanthippus (q.v.) and of Agariste, niece of 
Cleisthenes (q.v.) and granddaughter of Agariste of 
Sicyon and Megacles (q.v.). He was ckoregus when 
Aeschylus* Persae was produced in 472; but first came 
into prominence as one of the State prosecutors of 
Cimon (q.v.) in 463, In 462-461 he joined with Ephialtes 
(q.v.) in the attack on the Areopagus. According to 
Plutarch he became popular leader and the most influ- 
ential man in Athens after Ephialtes' death and the 
ostracism of Cimon. But little is recorded of him for 
some years, and we do not know liis attitude to the 
Egyptian war (459-454) and to the campaigns of 457 
which resulted in the Athenian domination of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Locris. He perhaps initiated the building of 
the Long Walls (q.v. ; 458-456). In domestic politics he 
proposed payment for the dicasts, and perhaps instituted 
the theoric fund (q.v.) — in rivalry with Cimon for the 
popular favour, wx are told, and therefore probably after 
the latter’s recall, which he proposed in person. In 451- 
450 he proposed the law restricting the citizenship to chil- 
dren both of whose parents were citi2ens. In 454 or 453 
he was strategus and campaigned in the Corinthian Gulf 
against Sicyon and Oeniadae. After the truce with 
Sparta (451 or 450) he led an expedition which restored 
Delphi to the Phocians (448 ?). He is said to have opposed 
the rash expedition of Tolmides which ended in the 
defeat of Coronea (447) and to have bought off the 
invading Peloponnesians in 446, He reduced Euboea, 
which had revolted from the League, to submission; 
and in the winter of 446-445 he secured Sparta’s recogni- 
tion of the Athenian empire in the Thirty Years' Peace. 
In 440-439 Pericles reduced the insurgent island of 
Samos after a nine months’ siege. 

2. Meanwhile his great influence had been shown in 
other directions. He initiated many clcruchics (q.v.) 
to strengthen the empire, especially in the Hellespont, 
and he established an important colony at Thurii (q.v.) 
to spread Athenian influence in Italy. He called, perhaps 
in 448-447, a general congress of all Greek States to 
consider the rebuilding of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians, the freedom of the seas for all, and peace — but 
nothing came of it, owing to the opposition of Sparta. 
He w'as building cozimiissioner for the Parthenon (^gun 


in 447) and the other great buildings of this time. His 
bitter enemy at home in this imperil policy was Thucy- 
dides (q.v. z), son of Melesias, who was at last ostracized 
in 443; henceforth Pericles had no eminent opponent, 
and he was elected strategus every year till his death. In 
437 he founded a colony at Amphipolis (q.v.), and about 
diis time he led an expedition to establish Athenian 
influence in the Black Sea. 

3. When war with the Peloponnesians threatened, 
Pericles determined to resist their demands. He doubt- 
less counselled the alliance with Corcyra in 433, and 
he was the author of the decree against Megara in 432. 
When war broke out the whole of the Athenian strategy 
was devised by him (see pelopon?^ian war). The 
invasion of Attica provoked indignation and excitement in 
the city, but he remained supreme till the ravages of the 
pestilence in 430 momentarily broke Athenian morale, 
lie was now driven from office, tried for embezzlement, 
and fined. Soon after (probably spring 429) he was again 
elected strategus ; but he too had been attacked by the 
pestilence, and he survived only another six months. 

4. Pericles’ long eminence was due to his incorruptible 
character, a consistently intelligent policy, and remarkable 
powers as an orator. He was reserved and even hauglity 
in demeanour, with nothing democratic about him (unliite 
Pisistratus, with whom he was often compared). He ww 
intimate with many of the leading philosophers and artist^ 
especially Anaxagoras, Sophocles, and Phidias. His first 
marriage wxs unhappy and ended in divwce; but c. 450- 
445 he formed a lasting union with Asposia (q.v.). Com- 
monplace minds resented his distant superiority ; scandal- 
ous and ridiculous stories were spread about him ; and 
finally prosecutions were begun against his friends, 
Phidias and Anaxagoras, and against Aspasia, w'ho was 
acquitted. These attacks, however, did not affect 
Pericles* ascendancy. 

We have comparatively good and contrasted sources 
for Pericles’ life — Thucydides* detailed account of 
political events from 433 to 429 and summary of his 
character and policy (i. 24 to 2. 65), and Plutarch, who 
adds much biographical detail, mostly from contemporary 
sources. A. W. (}. 

PERICLYMENUS, in mythology, (1) son of Poseidon 
(and Chloris daughter of Tiresias, schol. Find. A’cm. 9. 
57, but cf. (2)). Defended Thebes against the Seven, 
killing Parthenopaeus (q.v.; Eur. Phoen, 1157); pursued 
Amphiaraus (q.v.; Pind. New. 9. 26). (2) Son of Nelcus 
(or Poseidon, Seneca, Med. 635) and Chloris daughter of 
Amphion; Argonaut; killed by Heracles (q.v.) while in 
the form of a fly, Poseidon having given him power to 
assume any shape when fighting (.Ap. Rhod. 1. 1561!., 
and schol.). H. J. U. 

PERIGUNE9 see siNis. 

PERIOCHAE, the summaries in the Roman epitomizing 
treatment of long, usually chronographiad, works, 
represent in particular the abridgement of Livy, an 
epitome of whose history is mentioned by Martial (14. 
190). The epitomized Livian tradition appears in the 
Periochae (for all 142 books except 136^, with two 
periocfiae of bk. i) and in the Oxyrhynchus Epitome (for 
bks. 37-40, 48 -55), 'contaminated* with further chrono- 
logical, anecdotal, and antiquarian data, perhaps includ- 
ing exentpla and reference to Livy’s full text. 

E. Komemuin, *Die neue Liviute^itome lUfi Oiyrhynchut*, 
Klio, Beihcft 2 (1904); G. Conta, I fatti contolari Romim 1 (i^ie); 
A. Klou, HfrmeM 1913, 542; PhUol. 1936, 67: M. Galdi, Veptionu 
nella letteratura laUna (1922). A. H. McD. 

PERIOIKOI (ireploiKOi, ^erioecf), 'those that dwell round 
about’, was the name used to describe groups of subjects 
or half-citizens, normally with local self-government. 
They formed parts of or were subject to various Greek 
States without having a share in their government 
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Perimkoi were found in Argolis, Crete, Elia, Thessaly, 
and elsewhere, but those of Sparta are best known. 
These, like the Spartiates, were counted as Lacedae- 
monians, served in the Lacedaemonian army, were on a 
par with Spartiates in the payment of taxes, and so were 
citizens with lesser rights. Nevertheless, though such 
government never is described, they clearly formed 
conmunities with local self-government. Thus the 
entire complex resembled a federal State with the federal 
govemnrient delegated to the Spartiates, though the 
emphasis on military service caused it also to resemble 
an alliance. In Laconia the perioecic towns along the 
coast and in the mountains roughly formed a circle 
around the Spartiate land; in Messenia they were less 
numerous, particularly on the west coast. To them must 
have fallen what industry and commerce there was, but 
it seems that the ptnoikoi that served in the army and 
controlled their communities were landholders. The 
proportion of Dorians and pre-Dorians among them is 
unknown and cannot be determined by their dialect, 
for Spartiates, perioikoi, and helots spoke the same 
lan^age. As in Sparta, so in Crete and Elis, the 
piTioikoi appear as citizens with lesser rights, wliile in 
'rheasaly they are described as subject allies. 

G. Gilbert, The Constitutional Antitmities ^ Sparta and Athens 
(*® 95 )» 3 S“ 7 i A. H. J. Grecnidge, Greek Constitutional History 
(if)Oz), 78“83; Larsen, PW^ s.v. 'Perioikoi'. These worki refer to 
other litemture and the scattered aourecs; the Lacedaemonian 
perwikoi are diacusaed — with emphasia on their citizenship — by 
I'. HampI in Hermes 1937. J. A. O. L. 

PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. The name of Aristotle's 
school is Peripatos (ireplTraTOs = covered walking-place 
in a gymnasium; school) or Lyceum {Avkclov). After 
the name Peripatos had become popular, members of the 
school were called Peripatetics (ot (itto or cic tou iTcpi- 
ndrov : /JcptTranjrt^fOt). '^Phe name is rather insignificant, 
like Epicurus’ ‘garden’. Since early Hellenistic times its 
meaning has often been misunderstood and connected 
with the ancient method of teaching while walking 
(rrepiTraTciM = to walk), which is by no means character- 
istic of Aristotle (wrong, e.g. Hermipp. ap. Diog. Laert. 
5. 2; id. I. 17; right, Hesych. in Menagii Vita Aristot. 
p. 10. 12 R. == Suid. s.v. IdptoT.). 

There are two main periods of the school. In the first 
tiic Peripatos has its widest influence under Theophrastus 
and becomes rather specialized under Straton, This was 
a time of lively scientific research, in which the basis for 
most of the brandies of European scholarship was laid. 
Metaphysical speculation, however, loses ground after 
Aristotle. The second great era of tlie school dates from 
Andronicus ( ist c. B.c.), Although it cannot be compared 
with the vigour and scope of the earlier period, it is in 
some respects more important for the development of 
philosophy. For the new school rediscovered Aristotle 
as the metaphysician and logician who had been almost 
forgotten during the Hellenistic age. Peripatetics now pre- 
pared editions of Aristotle’s difficult speculative writings, 
worked out commentaries, and moreover, framed a sys- 
tem of Aristotelian philosophy which became an impor- 
tant part of Neoplatonism and of scholastic philosophy 
in the Middle Ages. The most important figure of this 
school of 8>*stemati2crs and commentators was Alexander 
of Aphrodisius (c. 200 a.d.V 

H. Zeller, Philos, d. Orirchen uW. 806 f.; iii aV 641!., 804 t. 
Ueberweg-Pricchter, Grundnss^\ §5 5 66, 71 • 85; K. O. Bnn^art. 
Teripatot* in PW, auppl. vol, vn. *>• 

PERIPETEIA^ see TRAGEDY, para. 15. 

PERIPHETES ‘famous’, ‘notorious’), 

name of several minor mythological figures, sec 
in Roscher s.v., and especially of a briRand, alro called 
Corynetes (Kopvv^n)s ‘club-wiclder’), killed by Theseus 
(q.v.) on his way to Athens. He was son of Hepjwestus 
and Antidcia, ApoUod. 3. a 17, who adds that he lived in 


Epidaurus, was weak in the legs (or feet, yrdSar) and 
killed all passers-by with an iron club. This Theseus 
took from him and afterwards carried (another resem- 
blance between Theseus and Heracles). Hyginus (Fab, 
38. 1) says he was son of Poseidon; no other author 
mentions his mother. See further Hdfer, op. cit., and 
literature of theseus. H. J. R. 

PERIPLOI (rreplTrXoi, 'circumnavigations’) were (a) 
reports of navigations by pioneers along unexplored 
coasts, (b) manuals for the use of navigators, which 
collected and systematized the information of previous 
travellers. The term primarily referred to sailings 
round an enclosed basin like the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, but was also applied to continuous navigations 
along any kind of coast, even a straight coast (thus 
partially replacing the more appropriate terms rraparrXoi, 
dmTrAot). Some Periploi contained, in addition, descrip- 
tions of the adjacent lands and peoples. 

Periploi of the former class include (i) an account of 
the outer coast of Spain, with references to Britain and 
Ireland, by a Massilian captain (c. 525 B.c. ?), quoted by 
Avienus. (2) A description (extant in Greek) of the west 
African coast by Hanno (c. 500?). (3) The narrative of 
Nearchus’ cruise from Indus to Euphrates (325-324), 
reproduced by Arrian. (4) Pytheas’ account of his Atlantic 
voyage (late 4th c.), quoted by Strabo and others. (5) 
Arrian’s extant Periplus of the Euxine Sea (c. A.D. 132). 

The Periploi of the latter class comprise (i) the survey 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas compiled c, 325 
B.c. (?) under the name of Scylax. (2) Agatharchides’ 
description of both Red Sea coasts (c. no B.C.), partly 
reproduced in Diodorus and Photius. (3) The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (ist c. A.D.), describing the coastal 
routes from Eg3rpt to India and along E. Africa, with 
copious information for navigators and traders. (4) The 
Stadiasmus Maris Magni (4th c. A.D.?), an excellent 
sailing direction, with details of harbourage and water- 
spots, and of distances from point to point. (5) Marcianus* 
description of the ‘Outer Sea’ (Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans ; c. a.d. 400 ?), a poor compilation from Ptolemy. 

Texts in GGM. Text of the Peritlus of the Erythraean Sea by 
Frisk; translation and notea by W. H. Schoff (191a). F. Giainger. 
PIF, a.v. 'Periplua’. See also s.v. avunus, hanno, nbarchits. 
etc., in the present work. E. H. W. 

PERONE (rrepovri), see fibula. 

PERPERNA (i), Marcus, of Etruscan origin, was the 
first of his family to reach the consulship (in 130 B.C.). 
He served in 135, as praetor, in the Sicilian Slave-War; 
and bore the brunt of the war in Asia against Aristonicus 
(130-129). He died near Pergamum. 

PERPERNA (2) VENTO (or perhaps VEIENTO), 
Marcus, a son of the consul of 92 b.c., was a partisan of 
Marius and praetor in Sicily (82 B.c.), but managed Co 
escape, probably to Liguria. In 78 he joined Lepidus; 
after their failure they sought refuge in Sardinia. On 
Lepidus* death (77) Perpema joined Sertorius in Spain 
with the rest of the army and the treasure. According to 
tradition, he intended to carry on the war on his own 
account, but was compelled by his soldiers to submit to 
Sertorius, with whom he served for five years without 
distinction. In 76 he failed to hold the Ebro against 
Pompey. When the fortune of Sertorius declined, Per- 
pema murdered him and assumed command (72). De- 
feated and captured, he offered Pompey the papers of 
Sertorius, which compromised many aristocrats, but Pom- 
pey burnt them unread and killed Perpema. A. M. 

PERRHAEBI, a tribe occupying a motmtainous district 
on the northern border of Thessaly and commanding 
passes from Macedonia. Oloosson, the tribal capital, 
and Phalanna were situated in fertile plains, but remained 
insignificant. The Perrhaebi, w'ho had been thn^ 
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northwards by the invading: Thessalians, were reduced 
to the status of perioeci. Though liable to a war- tax, 
they enjoyed some degree of autonomy whenever the 
Thessalian koivov was weak, and they held two votes 
on the Amphictionic Council. Philip of Macedon severed 
Perrhaebia from Thessaly, and it remained under 
Macedonian control until liberated by Flamininus in 196. 

F. Stfihlin, Das hellenische Thessalien (1924), 5-39; B. Lenk, 
PW, B.v, Terrhacbi*. H. D. W. 

PERSAEUS (c. 306-c. 243 B.C.), son of Demetrius of 
Citium in Cyprus. He was brought up at Athens in the 
house of his fellow-countryman Zeno, founder of the 
Stoic school, became his disciple, and later taught 
philosophy under his guidance. In 277, when Zeno 
declined the invitation of Antigonus Gonatas to come to 
his court at Pella, Persaeus was sent in his stead. He 
became the educator of Antigonus* son Halcyoneus and 
acquired great political influence. In 244 he was made 
commander of Acrocorinthus, but lost the town and 
citadel to Aratus in 243, whereupon he committed 
suicide. He defended orthodox Stoicism against the 
heretics Ariston and Herillus, and elaborated on the 
doctrine of the philosopher king. 

Works: On Kingship, Polity of the Lacedaemonians, 
Dialogues, and others (cf. Diog. Laert. 7, i. 36.). Frag- 
ments : von Amim, SVF i. 4. 96 If. 

PW xix. 926. K. von F. 

PERSECUTION. The Romans, the most religious 
of peoples, hved under the sense of divine protection. 
The Senate, as guardian of the common weal, maintained 
traditional worships, fended off Eastern philosophies and 
religions, and occasionally suppressed such a subversive 
cult as the Bacchanalia in i86 B.c. The Empire, faced 
with new problems, kept the same spirit. A ‘Roman 
interpretation* was extended to the miscellaneous cults 
of the provinces. The worship of the emperor became 
a bond of union. The Jews, religiously intolerant them- 
selves, were treated with great tolerance in matters 
purely religious. It was political discontent added that 
brought tragedy here. 

2. The Christian Church presented a new problem. 
Originally known only as a troublesome sect of the Jews, 
it first came into prominence in a.d. 64, when Nero found 
in the hated Christians scapegoats for the Great Fire of 
Rome. Domitian too persecuted the Church, perhaps in 
connexion with his merciless scrutiny of the Jews. 
Pliny, in a.d. 112, writes from Bithynia to Trajan, asking 
how to deal with the rapidly growing Church there. 
Trajan is unwilling to persecute — ‘non sunt exquirendi’ 
— but he admits the principle that persistence in Chris- 
tianity after challenge is punishable with death. For 
long this continued to be ^e official position. Clement 
emperors, like Hadrian, discouraged denunciation, while 
Christian apologists tried to commend their religion to 
the authorities. Under Marcus, in A.D. 177, there was a 
great persecution at Lugdunum. Commodus was 
lenient, Septimius more harsh, but his dynasty was on the 
whole fovourable. Persecution of the Church as a body, 
perhaps planned by Maximinus I, was set on foot by 
Trajan Decius, who enforced sacrifice on all his subjects. 
Many fell away, but the persecution, continued by 
Valerian, was ended in 259 (?) by Gallienus, who granted 
peace to the Church. This peace, threatened for a 
moment by Aurelian, lasted till c. 296, when Diocletian 
began to purge army and civil service of Christians. 
In 303 he was led on by Galerius to open persecu- 
tion, which became harsher and more bloody, till it 
threatened to destroy the Church. Buildings were 
destroyed, books burnt, leaders arrested. Yet by 311 
Galerius admitted defeat and granted a grudging tolera- 
tion. Constantine took up the cause of the Christians 
and to toleration added marked favour. From thence- 
forward the Church grew and paganism declined. 


Julian’s apostasy stopped short of actual persecution and 
ended with him. Under Theodosius the revolution was 
complete: Christianity had become the official religion 
of Rome, 

3. To the Roman government the Christians at first 
were simply an affair of the police — an obscure and 
turbulent sect, suspected of cannibalism, incest, and a 
general ‘hatred of their fellow-men*. As a society not 
protected by charter they had no status under law. 
Hence arose ‘persecution for the name*, apart from 
crimes supposed to adhere to it. As the Church grew in 
numbers and quality, authority tended to treat it with 
consideration; persecution usually arose out of local 
embitterment. In the third century came a change of 
tone. The State was racked and strained, the Church 
grew in power and pretensions, its loyalty was on some 
points questionable. Hence the official attempt to crush 
it, ending in the acceptance of it as the official religion. 

4. Rome certainly never persecuted for theological 
reasons — always for social or political. Yet the Roman 
State and religion were so closely related that this 
distinction made little difference. The Christian, refusing 
to sacrifice to the Genius of the Emperor and to ciipe 
Christ, knew himself a martyr to his religion; to ilie 
Roman official he was a troublesome and contumacious 
citizen. The Church, in accepting the protection of 
Constantine, surrendered much of its power of attack. 

Bibliopraphy in CAH xii. 775 ff., 794 ff. Cf. especially E. G. 
Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Gorrrnment* (loob); II. Last, 
‘The Study of the Persecutions’ in yJiS 1937, 80 ff.' W. IVl. 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before a.d. J70’ (1903’). 

H. M. 

PIH]ERSEPHONE, PERSEPHASSA or -ATTA 

(ii€pa€</>on7,0fp(T-, i 7 ep(TC(/»a(JC 7 a,-aTTa)orKORE(iCop 7 ;); 
in Latin Pnnnpina, a simple mispronunciation, to which 
a false etymology from proserpere came to be attached 
(Augustine, De civ. D. 4. 8, from Varro), with the absurd 
explanation that she was the deity who made food-plants 
germinate. The varying forms of the name and the 
presence in one of the well-known pre-Hellenic suffix 
-w- suggest that she is a very old native goddess of the 
Greek peninsula, taken over by the invaders and identi- 
fied with the ‘virgin daughter* (Korc) of their own corn- 
goddess. For the story of her carry ing off by Hades see 
DEMETER. 

Another and very remarkable story in which she bears 
a part is the Orphic myth of Zagreus (cf. ORPHISM). '^I'he 
earliest reasonably certain mention of this is in Pindar 
(fr. 133 Bergk, 127 Bowra), where the poet states that 
those in the other world ‘at whose hands Phersephona 
accepts satisfaction for her ancient grief* return in the 
ninth year to this world and become kings or otherwise 
distinguished men, later passing to the status of heroes. 
The ‘grief* seems to mean the death of her child Zagreus 
(Rose in Greek Poetry and Life 79 ff.). For the 

story itself see Kcm, Orphicorum /ragmen ta, nos. 209 ff. ; 
it is fully told only in late authors, as Firmicus Matemus, 
De Errore, 6 ; Nonnus, Dionys. 6. 155 ff. Zeus, in serpent 
form, approached Persephone and begat Zagreus, to 
whom lie intended to give all power in the universe. But 
the Titans, incited by the jealous Hera, attracted the 
child’s attention with toys, set upon him, tore him in 
pieces, and devoured him. Athena saved his heart, 
which ^eus swallowed, being thus enabled later to beget 
Dionysus. He destroyed the Titans with thunderbolts, 
and from their ashes sprang mankind. 

In cult Persephone has little place save with her 
mother, when she is more commonly called Kore (e.g. 
at Eleusis). For a list of places where the two goddesses 
are worshipped together sec Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon 
ii. 1288 ff. It does not appear (see Paus. 6. 25. 2) that 
she shared the unique cult of Hades (q.v.) at Elis, 
although they are continually associated in literature and 
art. See mysteries. H. J. R. 
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PERSEPOLIS, in PersiS) residence of the Achaemenid 
kings. Alexander in 331 B.c. took and looted Pcrsepolis 
and set fire to the palaces (Diod. 17. 71-2). The royal 
quarters, built on a hill-terrace, contained two palaces, 
consisting in either case of a forecourt, a large colonnaded 
reception-hall which apparently had no outer wall, and a 
storehouse and armoury. 

Excavations on the site have revealed that Darius I 
levelled the rock-terrace and built the great apadana 
(audience-hall), the main palace-buildings, and the 
harem. These were completed by Xerxes; Artaxerxes 
finished the Hall of a Hundred Pillars and built his own 
palace. Around the whole complex was a fortification 
wall, and a great gate and stairway led up to the terrace. 
The bas-reliefs of these palaces are among the finest 
extant examples of Achaemenid art. The graves of the 
Achaemenid kings are nearby. 

J. H. Breasted, ' 7 'he Oriental Institute* (Untv. of Chicago Survey 
xii. 310 ff.); E. Ilerzfcid, Archiiologische Mitteilungen aus Iran i 
(*929); Joum. Royal Asifitic Soc. 1934, 226 ff.; F. Sarre and E. 
llerzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs (1910); Erich F. Schmidt, The 
Treasury of Prrsepolis (Chicaf?o, 1939); F. Stolze, Persepolis; die 
achdmenid. und sassanid. Denkmaler und Inschrifitn (1882). PW^ 
i.v. ‘PcrsepoLia’ (J. Sturm). M. S. D. 

PERSEPTOLIS, see NAUSICAA. 

PERSBS of Thebes, whose first datable poem is of 
316 B.C., has eight or nine simple epigrams in the 
Antholof^y. Unlike many contemporary epigrams, they 
are genuine inscriptions: two of them actually describe 
the reliefs beneath which they were carv-ed (Anth. Pal. 
7. 445, 730). 7 'hey are in poetry what the beautifully 
restrained and impersonal Attic tombstones are in 
sculpture. G. II. 

PERSES, see also hesiod. 

PERSEUS (i), a mythological hero. The following, 
founded on Apollod. 2. 34 11 ., is the usual legend; for 
variants, etc., see the larger works on mythology. Acri- 
sius, brother of Proetus (q.v.), being warned by an 
oracle that his daughter Danae’s son would kill him, shut 
her in a bronze chamber. Zeus visited her there in a 
shower of gold. Acrisius, learning that she had borne 
a son, whom she called Perseus, put both in a chest and 
set it afloat. It drifted to Seriphus, where mother and 
child were received by the king Polydectes. When 
Perseus was grown the king contrived to send him to 
fetch the head of the Gorgon Medusa. This he did by the 
help of Athena (cf. graiae). After rescuing and marrying 
Andromeda (q.v.) he returned to Seriphus, where he 
used the Gorgon’s head to turn Polydectes and his 
followers into stone for persecuting Dana£. He now gave 
the head to Athena and returned his flying shoes and the 
wallet in which he had carried the head, also the Cap of 
Darkness which had made him invisible, to Hermes. 
With his wife and motlicr he then came to Argos to see 
his grandfather, whom he at length found in the Pelas- 
giotis. Here he contended in some funeral games and, 
throwing the discus, accidentally struck and killed 
Acrisius, thus fulfilling the oracle. Leaving Argos to the 
son of Proetus, he became king of Tiryns and founder 
of the dynasty of the Perseidae. H. J. R. 

PERSEUS (2), king of Maccdon 179-16S B.c., the elder 
son of Philip V and legitimate heir despite the tradition 
of slave birth, was bom about 213/212. He fought against 
Rome (199) and the Aetolians (189). Representing his 
father’s Antigonid imperialism against the Roman 
sympathies and royal aspirations, with Roman favour, of 
his brother Demetrius, he intrigued against him from 
183 until Philip ordered Demetrius* death in 18 1 . Poly- 
bius' description, reproducing a partisan version (cf. 
Livy 41. 23-4)» docs scant justice to the realities of the 
political struggle. 


Succeeding Philip in 179, he renewed his treaty with 
Rome, and continued consolidating Macedon, declaring 
an amnesty. He extended influence in Thrace, Dardania, 
and Illyria, the northern field of Macedonian imperialism. 
In Greek diplomacy he married Laodice, daughter of 
Seleucus IV, gave his sister to Prusias, and was honoured 
by Rhodes ; he influenced the social struggles in Thessaly 
and Aetolia, subdued Dolopia, and visited Delphi with 
his army. This challenge to the predominance of Perga- 
mum sent Eumenes to Rome and brought on the Third 
Macedonian War (171-168). Yet the tradition of his 
warlike designs against Rome may be discounted; his 
policy, based on the north, aimed at prestige, not war, 
in Greece. 

His military strategy of defence on the Macedonian 
frontiers was at first successful. But Roman reinforce- 
ments and the collapse of his ally Genthius, opening up 
Macedonia from the west, forced a decision at Pydna. 
The charge of the phalanx was his last stroke, failing 
before Aemilias Paullus’ experienced generalship, lie 
was captured at Samothrace, and adorned Paullus* 
triumph, dying two years later at Alba Fucens. 

Vigorous in campaigning, he lacked tactical initiative. 
His alleged misSerlincss often rather reflects caution in 
policy. The charge of cowardice at Pydna is to be 
rejected. Sound in diplomacy and generalship, he yet 
lacked in both the virtuosity necessary to reconcile 
Antigonid aims with the Roman protectorate over 
Greece. 

Livy, bks. 38-45; Polyb. bks. 22, 25, 27-30; Plutarch, AemSiut 
Paullus; Dind. bks. 29-31; Appian, Mac. 11-16. P. Hciland, 
Unters. zur Gesch. des Konigs Perseus (1^1 2) ; Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. 
iv. I, pp. 251, 270; C. F. Edson, Ilarv. Stud. 1935, 191; F. W. 
Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (1940, ace Index). A. H. McD. 

PERSEUS (3) (2nd c. B.c,), mathematician. Proclus 
describes him as the discoverer of the sections of the 
ernelpa (tore or anchor-ring), 

PW xix. 1021. 

PERSIA, in its widest geographical sense, includes all 
the great Iranian plateau bounded on west and east by 
the valleys of Tigris and Indus, and on the north by the 
Armenian mountains, the Caspian Sea, and the steppes of 
south Russia — an area of c. 1,000,000 sq. miles. The 
high mounuin ranges lie at the edges of the plateau, 
so that it resembles a basin. These mountains abound 
in mineral wealth, gold, silver, copper, lapis-lazuli 
and other prized stones ; the numerous rivers carry down 
silt and cultivation is possible in the valleys. The 
interior of the plateau is a waste of salty lakes and marshes, 
with wide tracts of desert. In spite of this Persia has 
always had importance as the bridge between east and 
west Asia, and the ancient trade-routes are still used. 

The Aryan Persians probably entered Iran from the 
north-east; the date at which they reached their final 
home is unknown. In the ninth century the Assyrians 
mention Parsua, a northern country adjoining Median 
territory. If this ivas for a time their home, they moved 
southward, for Teispes the Achaemenid was king of 
Anshan and Parsa, the country later to be known as 
Persia proper (Persis, mod. Pars). It was from this 
southerly kingdom that Cyrus II set out to conquer 
western Asia; Susa remained tlie administrative capital 
of the Persian Empire. 

*rhe organization of this empire was begun by Cyrus, 
and completed by Darius. It was a great advance on any 
previous imperial system, combining local autonomy 
w'ith the centralization of authority in a supreme con- 
trolling power. The country was divided into provinces, 
each governed by a satrap (q.v.), who might be the local 
ruler, or a Persian of one of the six privileged noble 
families. Within his province the satrap had absolute 
authority, but the presence of military and civil officials 
responsible only to the king, and of travelling inspectors. 
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constituted a check on his power. Each satrapy had to 
contribute a fixed amount to the royal treasury and furnish 
levies for the army. Local forms of government were 
preserved as far as possible, e.g. in the Phoenician and 
Greek city-states religion, language, and local custom 
were not interfered with. Royal inscriptions are written 
in the three official languages, Persian, Elamitic, and 
Babylonian. A universal gold coinage, introduced by 
Darius, and the building of highways facilitated trade, 
and a royal messenger post linked the farthest comers 
of the empire with Susa. 

Religion played an essential part in the life of the 
Persians. The Achaemenid kings were Zoroastrians, 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, whose vicegerents they 
regarded themselves (see ZOROASTER). The Magian 
sect, who specialized in ritual observances, acted as the 
priests of Mazdaism. Popular religion was syncretistic, 
including the worship of the elements, especially fire, 
and that of more ancient deities. 

Achaemenid art owes much to Babylonia and Assyria, 
and something to Greece and even Egypt, but it is by no 
means merely derivative, as the palaces at Persepolis 
(q.v.) and elsewhere, with their delicate bas-reliefs and 
impressive architecture, show. 

Claasical sources for Achsemenid Persia; Herodotus: Ctesias, 
Persica; Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Anabasis, etc,; Strabo blcs. 11-17. 
Cuneiform: F. H. Weisabach, Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden 
(rgii). Archaeological: E. Herzfcld, Archdologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran. Modem works: CAIJ iv, ch. i, 9, so; vi, ch. 12; P. M. 
Sykes, History of Persia i (1930); A. Godard, L'Art de la Perse 
ancienne (1930); PW, arts, on individual kings. See also achae- 
MENXDS, ARSACIDS, 8AS9ANIDS. M. S. D. 

PERSIAN WARS, (i) Causes. Economic causes 
played a comparatively small part in bringing on the 
Persian Wars. The Ionian Revolt which constituted their 
first phase may have been prompted by commercial 
losses among the Asiatic Greeks, consequent upon the 
Persian conquest of the Levant and a possible increase 
of Phoenician trade competition ; but any deficit on this 
score would be offset by the increased security of com- 
munications and wider commercial facilities, which King 
Darius made available to all his subjects in the reorgan- 
ization of the Persian Empire. In any case the expansion 
of Persia did not hinder the commercial activities of the 
Greek homeland, and the intervention of European 
States like Athens in the Ionian Revolt was from the 
Persian point of view an act of aggression justifying 
reprisals upon Greece proper. But for reasons of a 
political order the Greeks both in Asia and in Europe 
regarded Persia with aversion and alarm. Darius upheld 
tyranny among his Asiatic Greek subjects, and by afford- 
ing hospitality to fugitive despots from the Greek home- 
land such as Hippias (q.v.) he kept alive the fear that he 
might reinstate these forcibly. Though the Persian 
regime honestly strove to promote the welfare of the 
subjects and to respect local customs, the Greeks not 
unnaturally regarded it as the negation of their own 
system of government and the enemy of the very idea 
of liberty as understood by them. The ultimate cause of 
the Persian Wars therefore lay in the anxiety of the 
Asiatic Greeks to recover their autonomy, and of the 
European Greeks, to preserve theirs. 

(z) The Ionian Revolt. Its immediate author was 
the Milesian Aristagoras (q.v.), who laid down his 
'tyranny* and brought about a general expulsion of 
tyrants among the cities of Ionia (499 B.C.). The rebel 
cities formed a league which directed the war and issued 
a federal coinage. Aristagoras secured a reinforcement 
of twenty ships from Athens and of five from Eretria, 
but for one campaigning season only, and he obtained 
no assistance from Sparta, which shrank from overseas 
expeditions and was preoccupied with an impending 
war against Argos ; yet success in the revolt depended on 
support from Greece. In 498 the insurgent army cap- 
tux^ and burnt Sardes (thus giving the Persians a good 


pretext for retaliating upon Greek cities) ; the fleet spread 
the rebellion along the coast from Byzantium to Cyprus, 
and in 497 defeated a Phoenician squadron off Cyprus. 
But disunion and insubordination among the Greeks 
allowed the Persians to recover Cyprus despite a naval 
defeat, and Aristagoras withdrew from the scene of war. 
After two years* deadlock the Greek fleet, weakened by 
rivalries and treason, wjas crushed at Lade (494). N^iletus 
and other cities were destroyed, but Darius eventually 
imposed a lenient settlement. 

(3) The Campaign of Marathon. In 492 Mardonxus 
(q.v.) prepared the way for Xerxes* later expedition by 
the definite reduction of Thrace and Macedonia. In 490 
Datis and Artaphemes conducted a punitive expedition 
by sea against Athens and Eretria. Obtaining the sur- 
render of the Cyclades en route, they carried Eretria by 
treachery and made a landing on Attica at Marathon 
(probably on the advice of Hippias). An appeal to Sparta 
for help was conveyed by Pheidippides (q.v.) in record 
time, but the Spartan forces arrived too late, and the 
Athenians, some 10,000 strong, with 1,000 Plataeans only 
to assist them, had to encounter the far stronger Persian 
army. Under the leadership of Miltiades (q.v.) 
Athenians routed the Persians with heavy loss (c. 6,apo 
men) and by a prompt return march to Athens thby 
thwarted an attempt by the Persian fleet to take the city 
by surprise. The battle of Marathon made Athens safe 
for democracy and strengthened her alliance with Sparta 
— and only by a united front could the Greeks hope to 
resist the main Persian attack, which befell ten years later. 

(4) The Expedition of Xerxes (480). This was 
planned as a co-ordinated invasion by land (c. 100,000 
soldiers) and sea (1,000 ships); but (notwithstanding the 
statement of Ephorus) it was not made in concert with 
the simultaneous Carthaginian attack upon the Greeks 
of Sicily. By a preliminary diplomatic offensive Xerxes 
won over I'liessaly, most of central Greece, Argos, and 
the oracle of Delphi. But meantime the Athenians had 
acquired a powerful fleet (see themistocles), and at a 
Panhcllenic congress held at the Isthmus (autumn 481) 
they combined with Sparta to resolve internal feuds 
in Greece and to organize a national league of common 
defence. Sparta held the chief command, but the plan of 
campaign was mainly by Themistocles. The Greeks 
abandoned the I'hessalian frontier after a mere inspection, 
and posted their army and fleet at the interdependent 
positions of Thermopylae and Artemisium (qq.v.). The 
fleet held the Persians in a three days* battle, but insuf- 
ficient forces at Thermopylae, combined perhaps with 
treason, allowed the Persians to circumvent the pass, in 
which the Spartans and their king Leonidas (q.v.) 
perished to the last man. All central Greece was now lost 
to the Greeks, Athens was hastily evacuated before 
Xerxes occupied and sacked it, and the Greek fleet with- 
drew to Salamis. The Peloponnesians now advocated 
passive defence on the Isthmus of Corinth, but Themis- 
tocles, supported by the Spartan commander Eurybiades 
(q.v.), forced a naval decision in the narrows of Salamis, 
by which the Greeks gained definite command of the 
sea. Xerxes now retired to Asia with the remnant of his 
fleet, but Mardonius was left to winter in Thessaly and to 
carry on the campaign by land. 

(5) The Campaign of 479. After two vain attempts 
in the next spring to detach Athens with the offer of a 
separate peace Mardonius fell back to Boeotia, where his 
superior cavalry forces severely harassed an oncoming 
army of c. 40,000 Peloponnesian and Athenian hoplites. 
During a retreat to higher ground near Plataea the 
Spartan commander Pausanias (q.v. i) was set upon by 
the Persians, but repelled and routed them; Mardonius 
fell, and the remnant of his army evacuated Greeoe. 
Meanwhile a Greek fleet under the Spartan king Leow- 
chides (q.v.) cut out and destroyed the remains of the 
Persian fleet in a land battle off C. Mycale. This victory 
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Btarted a new revolt by the islanden and the Asiatic 
Greeka. 

(6) Thb Greek Counter-attack. In support of this 
rebellion the Greeks cleared the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and in 478 a 6eet under Pausanias started a revolt 
in Cyprus and captured Byzantium. Friction between 
Pausanias and the Spartan government led to the recall 
of the Spartan and Peloponnesian contingents; but the 
Athenians, assuming command of the liberated Greeks 
in the Aegean islands and Asia Minor, and enrolling 
them in the Delian League (q.v.), carried on the war. 
Their operations (of which little is known) were probably 
not continuous, but c, 469 Cimon (q.v.) made a bold 
advance to Pamphylia and Cyprus, and destroyed a 
Persian army and fleet at the river Eurymedon. He did 
not follow up this success, but c. 459 Pericles sent 200 
ships to support a rebellion in Egypt. Difficulties of 
communication and the outbreak of war in home waters 
prevented the timely dispatch of reinforcements, and 
after some early successes, in which the Persians were 
driven up the Nile, the Greek fleet succumbed to a 
strong counter-attack and was destroyed near Memphis 
(c. 454). Another expedition was sent c. 450 to resuscitate 
the Egyptian rebellion and to safeguard Cyprus against 
a Persian counter-attack; but in spite of a victory off 
Cyprian Salamis it abandoned the island, and the death 
of its commander Cimon left Pericles a free hand to come 
to terms with Persia. In 449/448 an agreement (whether 
a formal treaty or simply a non-aggression pact) was 
negotiated by Callias (q.v. 1), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks (save those of Cyprus) 
and closed the Aegean to Persian warships. 

(7) Results OF THE Wars. ThePersian Wars facilitated 
the undisturbed development of the Greek system of 
city-state government, which found its characteristic 
expression in the democracy of Athens, the Delian 
league, and the autonomy of the Asiatic Greeks, They 
gave the Greeka a greater confidence in the city-state 
and a more vivid consciousness of their common nation- 
ality and of the value of their national freedom. Yet they 
did not bring about the development of the Greek war- 
roalition into a permanent organ of national government. 
The wars further brought home to them the superiority 
of their culture over that of the barbarians — a belief 
which finds clear expression in Aeschylus, Pindar, and 
Flerodotua — but the medism of Delphi disturbed belief 
in traditional religion. 

SksuRCis. By far the most importsnt is Herodotus. For the 
operstions after 479 sw Thucvdides i. 93-112. The chief other 
ancient aources are Diodorus ok. 11 (reproducing Ephorus), and 
Plutarch, Tktmutoclei, Aristides, Cimon, and De maligrntau 
Uerodoti. These sre of occasional value only. On sourcc-criUcism 
aee G. Buaolt, GrUehische Geschichte ii* (1895), 600 ff. 

Moobrn Works. See the general histories of Greece. rnilita^ 
details: G. B. Grundy. The Great Persian War (1901); H. DelbrOck, 
rUschichu dor Kriegskunst i* (1930); J. Kromsycr. Antika Schlachi- 
/tf/dkr iv. I (1934); G. Dc Sanctis, lUv. FiL 1925-6, 1930, > 93 ^- 


Alcibiadca (« Nero?) to examine his own soul, dis- 
regarding public admiration. 5, eulogizing Comutus, 
develops into a general indictment of mankind, slaves to 
vice, who could be freed by virtue.^ 6 preaches the 
wisdom of living as comfortably as one's means allow. 

Persius will never be popular, because his thought, 
though sincere, is contorted, and his language, though 
vigorous, is obscure. He strains and even breaks the 
thread of his argument by digressions, forced cmplwses, 
and answers to hypostasized objections. Always striving 
to impress, he writes in a grotesque mixture of forced 
metaphors, cryptic allusions, and harsh colloquialisnu ; 
and he converts every abstract disquisition into a series 
of realistic pictures which seldom harmonize with one 
another (cf. 5. 115-18). Yet he rarely describes real 
life : many of his phrases and most of his characters are 
taken from Lucilius and Horace; so that his work has 
what he himself (i. 106) calls ‘the taste of bitten nails’. 
His use of sound and rh>Thm, however, is extremely 
skilful (e.g. I. 92-102, 3. 34» 3* 84. 5- *32 f )- 
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PERSONIFICATIONS of abstract ideas play an 
important part in the worship, the literature, and the art 
of the Greeks and Romans. Between the objects of 
actual popular worship and the literary devices of a poet 
the line is often hard to draw ; at one pole stands the cult 
of Tyche (q.v.), at the other pole the description of 
Fama {see pheme) by Virgil (Aen. 4. 173-88). A single 
figure, such as Ate, varies from passage to passage ^d 
trom poet to poet, being now a physical or psychological 
phenomenon, now a moral force, now a full-fledged 
divinity with family connexions (II. 9. 505“7; *9- 9*-6» 
126-33; Hes. Op. 216, 231, 352, 413 ; Acsch. 355)- 
Even a given poet within a single work often vacillates 
between the genuine personification of a vividly c^rac- 
terized abstraction and ‘grammatical apotheosis* (the 
illuminating phrase is that of Bouch^-Lcclercq), to the 
despair of modem editors who would like to be consistent 
in the matter of capital letters. So within sixty lines of 
the PJiiloctetes of Sophocles one encounters the fully 
personified Hypnos(827), the barely personified Thanatos 
(797), the hardly personified Phthonos (776) ^d Kairos 
(837). Complete personification may be said to exist 
where an abstraction is the recipient both of cult and of 
a substantial amount of characterization in literature 


PERSIUS FLACCUS, Aulus (a.d. 34-^2), bom in 
Etruria. Rich and well connected, he knew Lucan, 
Thrasea Pactus, and most of the Stoic ‘opposition* to the 
Principate. His intimacy with the Stoic philosopher 
L. Annaeus Comutus began when he was sixteen, 
continued until his death, and was (ci.Sat.s) the strongwt 
influence on his character. After his death Comutus 
prepared his poems for publication : they had immediate 

^ v 5^>RK8. His satires form one libellus of 650 hexameters 
and a brief choliambic apologia, i, the introducuon, 
derides the fashionable admiration for smooth 
logical poetry, and calls for readers with robust astc. 

2 attack, the popular conception ‘’f 

who ad( heaven for external goods rather than virtue. 

3 is a quasi-medical description of the effects of 

wee on the sick Mul. 4 urges the popular young statesman 


or art. 

2. The way in which abstractions came to receive 
worship is often doubtful ; no single formula will fit all 
cases. Some hardly personified beings, corresponding to 
passing phenomena (e.g. Fear), may have been wor- 
shipped at a very early time. Both in Greece and in 
Italy an abstraction that had aome independent validity 
was capable of attachment to a major divinity as paredros 
or satellite or epithet. In Homer abstractions play a 
relatively small part. War spirits, such as Phobos and 
Eris, and Hypnos and Thanatos receive hardly more than 
mention; Aidos, Nemesis, and Moira do not achieve real 
personality. But Ate, devastating daughter of Zeus, and 
the wrinkled ‘Prayers* are conceived as real persons (IL 
9 502-12), though a far more complete projection of a 
moral or intellectual event is to be found in the appear- 
ance to Achilles of the fully anthropomorphic Athena 
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(//. I. 188-222). The Hesiodic Theogony is peopled in 
part with shadowy abstractions, many of them certainly 
pre-Hellenic, chthonian beings, whose relationships are 
set forth: the 'Children of Night’ include Moros and 
Ker and Nemesis, as well as the Moirai, who are now 
three in number and have names ; but the latter appear 
also as daughters of Zeus and Themis, along with 
Eunomia and Dike (q.v.) and Eirenc (q.v.) (Theog. 
21 1-25, 901-6). Hesiod’s Works and Days more success- 
fully moralizes such abstractions; if the two kinds of 
Eris are almost lifeless (11-24), Aidos and Nemesis, who 
in the Iron Age gather their white garments about them 
and leave earth for Olympus (197-200), seem on the 
ii'erge of coming alive ; while Dike, daughter and assessor 
of Zeus, champions justice among men (219-24, 256-62). 
She, like other moral abstractions, was to play her part in 
the religious and philosophic thought of later Greece: 
e.g. Dike in Parmenides and in Orphic literature; 
Philotes and Ncikos in Empedocles; Chronos and Eros 
in Pherccydes of Syros; Eros and Ananke in Plato 
{Symp. 203 b-e; Rep. 6160-621 a); Heimarmene (see 
fate) in the Stoics; Themis (q.v.) and Moira passim. 
Such use of personification made easier the allegorical 
interpretation of literature from the fifth century on ; for 
the anthropomorphic deities of mythology could be 
regarded as concrete expressions of moral and psycho- 
logical phenomena, as indeed they sometimes were. 

3. Lyric poetry, and still more tragedy, appropriated 
the personification of earlier poetry, Aeschylus most fully 
and Euripides next, Sophocles somewhat less. But by 
the latter half of the fifth century such exploitation was 
less the result of vivid poetic imagination or personal 
conviction than of a rhetorical tendency. This is due in 
part to sophistic influence, and has little to do with religion. 
'Phe ‘Choice of Heracles’ between Arete and Kakia in the 
moral apologue of Prodicus (Xen. Meni. 2. i. 21-34), or 
the appeal of the Laws to Socrates in Plato’s Crito (50 a- 
54 c) imply nothing as to cult. The literary tendency 
was carried still further in comedy; Aristophanes em- 
ployed such characters as Plutus, Penia (qq.v.), Demos, 
and Basileia, and presented the rivalry of Dikaios Logos 
and Adikos Logos. The mention of these names indicates 
how far the older religion was being superseded by 
intellectual, economic, and political ideas — in a word, 
by humanism. 

4. In the Greek world cult and poetry had thus far in 
general kept pace together. Pausanias records the dedica- 
tion at Athens of altars to Eleos, Aidos, Pheme (q.v.), 
and Horme ; to his list may be added Eukleia, Eunomia, 
and Pistis, abstractions with a political significance, as are 
many of those whicli we first encounter during the fifth 
century and later. There are evidences of cults at Sparta 
of Phobos, Thanatos, and Gelos; at Corinth of Bia, 
Ananke, and the Moirai ; and in other regions of Nemesis 
(q.v.; notably at Rhamnus, in Attica), Soteria, Kairos, 
Metamcleia, Hygieia Dike, Peitho (once associated with 
Aphrodite, later also w^ith political significance), Homo- 
noia, Eirene, Demos (and even Democratia), Themis (cf. 
the Hymn of the Kouretes, J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 8), 
and Tychc. Naturally cult called into being works of art, 
so that many personifications appear on vases and coins, 
as well as in sculpture. Well known is the form of the 
child Plutus carried in the arms of Eirene, as also the 
various representations of Nike, usually winged and 
with floating drapery. The ideals thus fostered in the 
fourth century were particularly Victory (Nike, earlier 
associated with Zeus or with Athena), Peace (Eirene, 
first given a cult at Athens after the Battle of the Eury- 
medon, e. 468 B.C.), Wealth (Plutus), and Concord 
(Homonoia, a concept of increasing political and philo- 
sophic importance in the period of the Peloponnesian 
War and afterwards). And in this twilight of the elder 
gods, amid the decay of the polis, the power that came 
more and more to take the place of the gods was Fortune 


(Tyche). Unknown to Homer, she appears in the lyric 
poets, in tragedy, and in historical and philosophic 
thought ; she represents the capriciousness and the 
inevitability of events and man’s lack of responsibility 
for them. Devoid of moral content at first, she is often 
worshipped as a power that may bring good fortune, as 
Agathe Tyche (sometimes associated with Agathos 
Daimon) ; embodying the good fortune of a polis or of its 
ruler, she receives a cult as Tyche Poleos (or with the 
proper name substituted). 

5. Despite the Roman gift for abstract thought, the 
w orship of personifications in Rome came comparatively 
late, seldom appearing in cult before the third century 
n.c. In time they played a very important part, though 
they never achieved vivid personalities or were subjects 
of myths. Cicero suggests (Nat. D. 2. 23) that the good 
things given by the gods come in time to be worshipped 
in their own right, and seeks to purify the list of un- 
worthy conceptions. His roster includes Fides, Mens, 
Virtus, Honos, Ops, Salus, Concordia, Libertas, Victoria, 
It is only a step from Cicero’s view to the view that 
deified abstractions achieved divinity by separation from 
the gods to whom they had been atta^ed; thus Fi^cs, 
Good Faith, may well have been detached from (Jupiter) 
Dius Fidius. Some personifications, however, must 
have had a different career; Ops (q.v.), for example, is 
simply the deified fullness of the grain, and finds a place 
in the oldest Roman calendars. Salus (q.v.), at first any 
kind of safety, especially military or political, presently 
w'as identified with the Creek Hygieia. (Fors) Fortuna 
(q.v.), who may well be in origin an Italic birth-goddess, 
became, like the Greek I'yche, the representative of 
Chance, and received famous cults in the oracular 
shrines at Praeneste (here as Fortuna Primigenia) and 
Antium ; still later she was associated, again like Tyche, 
with the fortunes of cities and of the emperor. Libertas, 
possibly detached from Jupiter Liber, represented 
personal, and later political, liberty. The worship of 
certain abstractions dates from events that called them 
into being: the temple of Concordia, dedicated in 367 
B.C., marked the new political accord that was to follow 
the Licinian Laws ; Spes received a temple after the 
First Punic War; the Ara Pacis Augustae, dedicated c. 
9 D.C., commemorated the return of peace to a long- 
troubled w'orld. The epithet Augustus was often added 
during the Empire to words indicating qualities which the 
emperor w'as supposed to possess, such as dementia. 
The altar of Victoria, w^ho had presided over success in 
battle, chanced in the late fourth century to become a 
precious symbol of dying paganism in its last stand, 
under Q. Aurelius Symmachus, against Christianity, 
championed by St. Ambrose, though Christian emperors 
usually tolerated the worship of abstractions which could 
be interpreted as attributes of the true God. 

6 . Latin poetry mirrors Roman cult, and adds much 
in the way of merely literary use of personifications. 
Fortuna, Salus, and Spes are conventional, as Plautus 
uses them; when Terence quotes ‘Fortes Fortuna 
ndiuuat’ (Phorm. 203), or Pacuvius moralizes on Fortune 
(Ribbeck, TRF i. 124-6), they arc not thinking of the 
goddess of Praeneste. Virgil introduces abstractions 
sparingly: Justitia (G. 2. 474, a Hesiodic echo), Fides 
(Aen. I. 292), Fama (Aen. 4. 173-88, an effective concep- 
tion, often imitated), the ghostly forms at the threshold 
of the I^wer World (Aen. 6. 273-81). Prominent in 
'Pibullus is Pax (i. 10. 45 and 67), and his poems reflect 
the feeling of the Ara Pacis Augustae. Horace can 
personify on his own responsibility : ‘Post equitem sedet 
atra Cura* (Carm. 3. i. 40) is as vivid as Keats's ‘Joy, 
whose hand is ever at his lips I Bidding adieu’ ; whereas 
in the ode to Fortuna (i. 35) Horace uses the accepted 
attributes of the goddess of Antium and her associates 
as the occasion of his own reflections. Later poets duly 
perpetuate the personifications of their predecessors. 
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7. Finally it should be noted that the personifications 
of classical paganism find a place in late Orphic, Neo- 
platonist, Gnostic, and Hermetic literature : Dike, Tyche, 
Ananke, Aion or Chronos, and now Physis (in an Orphic 
hymn) are among the agents in the later as in the earlier 
cosmologies. 
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PERSPECTIVE in painting, see agatharchus. 

PERTINAX, Publius Helvius, who had distinguished 
himself as a general under Marcus Aurelius in Raetia 
and under Commodus in Britain, was after the latter’s 
assassination (a.d. 193) proclaimed emperor by the Prae- 
torian Guard on the proposal of the prefect Lactus and 
through the promise of a large donative. During his rule 
of three months he attempted to restore the Augustan 
principles of government and revived for himself the tide 
of princeps senatiis, while refusing the titles of Augustus 
and Caesar for his wife and son. An excessive eagerness 
for reform, however, caused discontent in the Senate, and 
the sale of State offices undermined confidence in his 
economic policy. At the same time his failure to pay the 
promised donative aroused the resentment of the 
Praetorians, and after an abortive conspiracy to make the 
consul Falco emperor, Laetus urged the Praetorians to 
invade the Palatine. Pertinax, deserted by all his retinue 
except Eclcctus, fell a victim to the spear of a Tungrian 
soldier (28 March a.d. 193). Upon his tombstone might 
fittingly be inscribed Tacitus* epitaph for Galba 'capax 
imperii nisi imperasset*. 

(Jrrodian 2. 1-5; Dio Cassius bk. 73; S.H.A.; Parker, Roman 
World, 55-8. H. M. D. F 

PERUSIAi nowadays Perugia, an ancient Italian hill 
city with interesting walls and Etruscan tombs. Origin- 
ally perhaps Umbrian, Perusia first appears in history 
as an Etruscan city. In 295 B.c., despite a treaty, it 
fought against Rome, then submitted and signed a 
lengthy truce (Serv. ad Aen. 10. 201 ; Diod. 20. 35 ; Livy 
10. 30, 31, 37). Thereafter it remained loyal, e.g. against 
Hannibal (Livy 23. 17; 28. 45). When Perusia sheltered 
L. Antonius in 41 Octavian besieged, captured, and 
plundered it (Perusinc War: App, BCiv, 5. 32-49)* 
Subsequently called Augusta Perusia, Perusia always 
fiourished but is rarely mentioned before the sixth 
century. 

Strabo 5. 226; Pliny, HN 3. 52. W. Hcywood, History of Perugia 
(1910); C. Shaw, Etruscan Perugia (U.S.A. 1939)- F. T. S. 

PERVIGILIUM VENERIS is a poem of ninety-three 
trochaic verses of unknown date and authorship, but 
written not earlier than the second century a.d. and 
perhaps nearer to the fifth than the second. The poet, 
who was a man of culture and learning, combines 
material for a hymn to Venus with a description of 
spring; the latter is interrupted with explanation why 
the coming festival is appropriate at that time, and the 
testival itself, set in Sicily, is the theme of thirty lines 
in the middle of the poem which ends on a mysterious 
and unexpected note of private sadness introduced by 
the line: 'ilia [the nightingale] cantat, nos tacemus: 
quando ucr uenit meum?* Detailed interpretation is a 
little difficult because of uncertainty about the proper 
order of the verses. Whatever may be the exact date of 
this bright and lively poem, which has as a refrain ‘eras 
amet qui numquam amauit, quique amauit eras amet’, 


the warmth of its description and its delight in passion 
set it between two worlds and make it the prologue of 
the Middle Ages. 

Standard edition (introd., text, transl., facaimilea, commentary, 
full bibliography) by Sir Cecil dementi (1936), the only one making 
use of all three manuacripta in which the poem la preserved. 

D. S. Robertson, CR Iii (1938), 109-12, arguea on hiatorical 
grounds that it was written about a.d. 307 by a poet belonging to the 
circle of Romula, mother of Galerius. G. B. A. F. 

PESCENNIUS NIGER JUSTUS, Gaius, came of an 
equestrian family. Enrolled by Commodus into the 
Senate, he was consul in a.d. 190 and next year governor 
of Syria, where after the murder of Pertinax he was 
proclaimed emperor by his legions. Unable to forestall 
Septimiua’ advance upon Rome, he attempted to secure 
his position from Byzantium, which voluntarily sur- 
rendered to him. Defeated at Perinthus, Cyzicus, and 
Nicaea (winter of 193--4), he withdrew to Antioch and 
was routed at Issus. Fleeing towards the Euphrates he 
was overtaken and executed. See septimius severus. 

H. M. D. P. 

PETALISMOS, see ostracism. 

PETASOS, see DRESS (para. 4) and ephebi. 

PETIL(L)IUS. Two cousins named Q. Petillius, tribuni 
plehis in 187 B.C., initiated the attack on L. Scipio (q.v. 7). 
Livy, following Valerius Antias, wrongly states that they 
accused Africanus also. One is probably Q. Petillius 
Spurinus, the praetor who burnt the forged writings of 
Pythagoras discovered in 181 (Livy 40. 29) and cam- 
paigned in Liguria as consul (176). H. H. S. 

PETILLIUS, see also cerialis. 

PETOSIRIS, see nechepso. 

PETRA (Aramaic SeJah, 'the Rock*) was the capital of 
the Nabataeans by 312 B.c. After a.d. 105 it ceased to 
be the administrative centre but remained the religious 
metropolis of Arabia. 7 'he town lies in a hollow sur- 
rounded by mountains; the only access is by narrow 
gorges. The ruins of the town itself, though exten- 
sive, comprising several temples, two theatres, baths, 
markets, gymnasium, etc., are not impressive. The 
rock-hewn temples and tombs in the surrounding hills 
are most magnificent, ranging in style from a primitive 
blend of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek motifs to a 
highly developed Hellenistic with strong baroque ten- 
dencies. 

R. E. Brtlnnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provineia Arabia 
i (1904), 125-428; G. Dalman, Petra und seine FelsheihgtUmer 
(1908); T. Wicgand, Petra (1921); Sir A. Kennedy, Petra (1925). 
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PETREIUS, Marcus, probably son of Cn. Petreius 
Atinas, a Marian primipilaris, was already *uir militaris* 
of thirty years* service in 63 B.c. (Sail. Cat. 59. 6), when 
as propraetor in Northern Italy he defeated Catiline at 
Pistoria. From 55 he governed Hispania Ulterior as 
Pompey*s legate, and in 49 brought his two legions to the 
Ebro, where he proved more stubborn than Afranius in 
the retreat from Ilerda. In 48 he was in Peloponnesus, 
but he joined the Pompeians in Africa, where early in 
46 he won a success over Caesar. After Thapsus, by 
compact with King Juba, he killed the king and then 
himself. G. E. F. C. 

PETRONIUS (i), Publius (cos. suff. a.d. 19 with 
M. Junius Silanus), passed some laws in favour of 
slaves (e.g, the Lex Junta Petronia, which provided that 
if the iudices were equally divided the judgement had to 
be in favour of liberty). He was proconsul of Asia and 
in 39 legate of Syria. Commanded to erect a statue of 
Gaius in the temple of Jerusalem, he desisted because 
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of Jewish opposition. Gaius* order to commit suicide 
arrived after the news of the emperor’s death. A con- 
nexion between the Lex Junta Petrania, the L«f Petronia 
of 48. 8. II. 2, and the praefecti (jure dicundo) lege 
Petronia {ILS 6125, 6359, 6518) is very doubtful. 

W. W. BuckJand, The Roman Law of Slavery (1908) 36, 6^4, 664; 
J. Marquardt, Riim> StaaUverwaltunB i.* 170; G. Rotondi, Leget 
pubUcae populi Romani (1912), aec index. A. M. 

PETRONIUS (2) ^BITER. The main question 
about Petronius Arbiter (his praenomen is uncertain, 
being given as Titus by the elder Pliny and Plutarch 
(Plin. HN 37. 20, Plut. Mor. 60 d), and as Gaius by 
Tacitus) is whether the author of the fragmentary novel 
that has come down to us is identical with the Petronius 
described by Tacitus (Ann. 16. 18) as once the elegantiae 
arbiter of Nero’s Court but later fallen into disfavour 
and enjoying an elegant suicide. The style and language 
of the novel are perfectly consonant with the second half 
of the 6rst century a.d., and arguments designed to bring 
him to the second or third century, whether linguistic 
or historical, seem quite unsuccessful. As to the charac- 
ter and intellect of the writer and the courtier, it is 
almost inconceivable that there should be two people of 
the same name, of the same age, so alike in genius and 
sentiment. 

It Petronius had proved his worth as proconsul of 
Bithynia and then as consul suffectus when he rose in 
Nero’s favour and became a Master of the Emperor's 
pleasures — a delicate voluptuary, lending a certain 
elegance to the corrupt court, whose distractions lacked 
refinement. In A.D. 66 the all-powerful Tigcllinus 
(Ofonius) saw in him the possibility of a dangerous rival, 
and turned Nero’s mind against him, by suborning a 
slave to defame him and by alleging his friendship with 
Scaevinus, the leading figure in Piso’s conspiracy. The 
court was in Campania, and Petronius was hurrying 
thither to justify himself, but at Cumae learned that his 
position was hopeless, and determined to end matters 
by suicide : he opened his veins and bound them up again, 
rewarded some slaves and punished others, broke a 
murrhine vase tha^ the tyrant might not have the pleasure 
of it, and destroyed his signet-ring for fear that misuse of 
it should bring other people into trouble. Instead of 
making a will full of flattery of Nero or his favourite, he 
wrote a document denouncing the imperial vices with 
the names of his accomplices, and then passed from life 
to death. This denunciation has nothing to do with the 
literary remains of Petronius that have come down, 
though it was natural that it should be believed in the 
medieval period, and even in the Renaissance, that we 
have here fragments of the famous document recorded 
by Tacitus. 

3* Of his literary work vre have all too little : fragments 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth books of a romance of 
which we do not know the whole extent. An epitomator 
has sadly cut down even what has come to us, though the 
Cena Trimalchionis is almost intact. The book is unique 
in Latin literature — and it probably had no Greek model 
— as a picaresque novel, its nearest succession being 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, in which, however, there is a 
mystical and magical element absent from Petronius. It 
seems to have been little known or appreciated in antiquity : 
we have bare references to it in Terentianus Maurus and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the latter giving him a connexion 
with Marseilles which has confirmation, though the 
circumstances are unexplained, in our fragments. In the 
Middle Ages he was mostly known from the Florilegia, 
but John of Salisbury (d. 1180) had a better acquaintance 
with his works, and even quoted from a part of them 
which was only rediscovered some five hundred years 
later. 

4* The novel recounts the adventures, mostly in 
southern Italy, of three disreputable young persons of 


the freedman class, Encolpius (the narrator), Ascyltus, 
and Giton. They have much trouble with the authorities, 
many love-affairs, and occasional good times, as at 
Trimalchio’s Feast, in the course of which we have an 
unexampled store of ’Vulgar Latin’ from the lips of tlie 
diners — there is nothing to compare with it except the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions — ^who are all of the lowest 
stratum of Italian society. The form of the work is 
‘Menippean’ — i.e. prose interlarded with occasional 
verse, and it contains some anecdotes of the type of the 
Milesian Fables (see novel), among which is tlie famous 
Widow of Ephesus. Our remains include two longer 
poems, a Troiae Halosis which may or may not be a 
parody of Seneca, and a Poem on the Civil War, which 
is almost certainly an enlightened and penetrating 
criticism of Lucan’s treatment of the same theme. 

5. Petronius has also left to us a small collection of 
lyric and elegiac poems which look back to Ovid and 
forward to Martial, some of considerable merit; but he 
will live in the world's literature as the master novelist 
of low and adventurous life. See also literary criticism, 
LATIN, paras. 4 and 5. 
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ed. by P. Buiman (a vols., Utrcclit, 1709). The beginning of modem 
criticism of Petronius is the ed. maior by Fr. Huciheler (Berlin, 
1862): his editioncB minores still hold the critical field. Sec also 
E. Sage, New York, 1929 (critical and explanatory notes). On MSS. 
C. Beck (U.S.A. 1863) remain* useful; S. Gaaelce, facsimile of 
Codex Tragunensia (19*5). Cena 7 'rim. Best commentary by L. 
b'riedlfinder (1891*, 1906). See also W. D. Lowe (1905); W. D, 
Sedgwick (1925). 

Poems: £. Bachren*, PLM i\'; 11. E. Butler in Ixirh Petronius 

English Translations: Burnaby (1694); John Addison (i7.3Mi 
M. Hcaeltine (Locb, 1913); J. M. Mitchell (1922). Of Cena only, 
IL T. Peck (U.S.A. 1898); M. J. Ryan (1905). 

Style and Diction: I. Segehadc et E. LA)mmatzach, Lexicon 
Pt'tronianum (1898); W. lleraeus. Die Sprache Jes Petronius und die 
Glossen (1899). S. G. 

PETRONIUS (3) TURPILIANUS, Publius ( cos . 
A.D. 61), succeeded Suetonius Paulinus as governor of 
Britain. His policy was one of peace. In 63 he was 
curator aquarum in Rome. He contributed to the repres- 
sion of the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 Nero entrusted 
to him the command against the rebels. His conduct is 
uncertain (Dio 63. 27. i; Plut. Galba 15, 17). He was 
killed by Galba. A. M. 

PETS. An ancient house sheltered many more domestic 
pets than would normally be found in a modem dwelling. 
The tame mullets of Lucullus were a rich man’s fantasy, 
but hares, monkeys, and serpents were quite usual pets. 
The hare was a favourite present from lovers in Greece; 
monkeys both in Greece and Rome contributed to the 
gaiety of family life; serpents in Rome would creep 
about the dinner-tabic and eat from the master’s hand. 
Birds also of every kind moved freely around the house ; 
small birds such as pigeons, doves, quails, and partridges, 
and larger kinds such as geese and ducks. Parrots were a 
late introduction from India; cats and caged birds were 
very rarf. The commonest pet of all was the small 
Maltese dog, with its sharp nose and bushy tall, which 
frequently had a special attendant and was sometimes 
buried in a marble tomb. See DOOS. 

Cfttullut a End 3; Ovid, Am. a. 6; Maitu It. 109. F. A. W. 

PEUCESTAS (b. c. 360 b.c.), son of an Alexander, a 
Macedonian noble, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, but held no high command till after the Indian 
expedition, on which he saved Alexander's life (325). Ha 
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was then promoted to Alexander's personal staff ('Body- 
guard’), and to the important satrapy of Persia (325-324). 
Alone of the important Macedonians he learned Persian 
and adopted Persian dress, which pleased Alexander and 
the Persians greatly, and in equal measure displeased 
the Macedonian soldiers. In the disorders after Alexan- 
der’s death he probably took the lead among the eastern 
satraps, but in the war of Antigonus and Eumenes he 
chose the losing side, and though his life was spared 
by Antigonus he disappears from history thereafter 
(316). 

H. Bcnre, Altxanderreiehf no. 634; W. W. Tam, CAH vi, ch. 15. 

G. T. G. 

PEUTINGER TABLE 9 a world-map of the third or 
fourth century a.d., copied from a lost original by a monk 
of Colmar (a.d. 1265) and acquired in the sixteenth cen- 
tujy by a scholar named Peutinger. It is a long narrow 
.strip, in twelve sections, and was intended to serve as a 
portable road-map. All distances are greatly elongated 
(Irom east to west), and the only features systematically 
marked on it are rectilinear roads, towns, and the chief 
mountains and rivers. It extends from Britain to the 
Changes mouth, but most of Britain, all Spain, and west 
Mauretania are missing. 

K. Miller, Die Weltkarte det Castorius (1888), Itineraria Romana 
(1916); J. Wartena, Inlviditm op ten Uitgave der Tabula Peutin- 
genana (igz?)- E. H. VV. 

PHAEA ( 0 aid, 0a ta), the name, according to Plut. 
Thes. 9, and other authors, of a monstrous sow (a boar, 
IK^ginus, Fab. 38. 6, with some support from art, see 
H6fcr in Roscher, iii 2203, 20), killed by Theseus (q.v.) 
at Crommyon in Attica (Bacchylides 17. 23 and later 
writers). Apollod. Epit. i. i says that Phaea was the 
name of the old woman who kept the sow. H. J. R. 

PHAEACIANS, see ALCINOUS, SCItERlA. 

PHAEAX ( 0 ataf), Athenian politician and opponent of 
Alcibiadcs (Plut. Ale. 13). As ambassador to Italy and 
Sicily in 422 D.c. he tried to stir up anti -Syracusan 
feeling (Thuc. 5. 4). According to Theophrastus (Plut. 
Aic. ii) Phaeax, not Nicias, joined Alcibiadcs in pro- 
moting Hyperbolus’ ostracism. His oratory is mentioned 
by Eupolis and Aristophanes (Eg. 1377 ff.). The attribu- 
tion of the speech Against Alcibiadcs (see andocides (i), 
§ 4) to Phaeax is improbable (jebb, Attic Orators i. 136). 

Pfotop. Alt. n. 13921. H. H. S. 

PHAEDON ( 0 ai 8 a>v) of Elis (b. c. 417 B.C.), founder of 
the philosophical school of Elis. He was brought as a 
slave to Athens but later set free. He became one of 
Socrates’ most devoted pupils, and Plato named after 
him the dialogue in which Socrates* last hours are de- 
picted. His own teaching seems to have been confined 
to ethics. Of the dialogues ascribed to him Zopyrus and 
Simon were probably genuine. 

/•PTxix. 1538. W. D.R. 

PHAEDRA, see hippolytus. 

PHAEDRUS (i) of Athens (c. 450-400), Socratic 
pliilosopher, a character in Plato’s Prt. and Symp. as well 
as in the Phdr. He was a member of the Socratic circle 
though not precisely a pupil. His personality appears in 
Plato’s dialogues as enthusiastic and rather naive. 

Wxix.iS 55 . W. D. R. 

PllAEDRUS 300-270 B.C.), of the demc Sphettus, 

Athenian statesman, joint leader of the moderate, anti- 
democratic party after Ipsus (301). He served as general 
under Lachares (296/5). but joined Demetrius Polior- 
cetes when he recovered Athens (294), and headed the 
government on the death of Stratocles (293). When 
Demetrius finally lost his hold on Athens (288), Phaedrus 
was debarred from office, but he recovered favour when 
Demetrius’ son Antigonus rose to power (277)9 and in 

454S 


Xenophon’s archonship (probably 274) he was general 
ivl TCL onXa npwro^. A decree in his honour was passed 
some time later than 263 (IG ii* 682 ; wrongly dated in 
SIG 409). 

W. S. Fcrguion, HelUmstie Athens (1911); Athenian Tribal 
Cycles (1932). F. W. W, 

PHAEDRUS (3) (c. 140-70 D.C.), Epicurean philosopher, 
perhaps an Athenian by birth, was in Rome, where 
Cicero heard him lecture, before 88. He was head of the 
EpicLirean school in Rome for a short time. He appears 
in Cicero as one of the most respected Epicureans of the 
time, but perhaps more for his character than for his 
philosophic ability. Cicero refers to his work IJepi dea^v. 
He is hardly mentioned except by Cicero, and does not 
seem to have been an independent philosopher. 

PW xix. 1557. W. D. R. 

PHAEDRUS (4) (or possibly PHAEDER ; c. 15 b.c.-c. 
a.d. 50), the Roman fabulist. His works, which provide 
the only details of his life, show that he was a native of 
Macedonia, came early to Italy, there received a good 
education, and became a freedman of Augustus. Under 
Tiberius, by suspected references in his fables, he 
offended Sejanus and suffered punishment of a nature 
unknown. The last book was the work of his old age. 
Scarcely noticed by Roman writers (being passed over by 
both Seneca and (Quintilian in their references to fable), 
he is first mentioned by Martial (3. 20. 5 'improbi iocos 
Phaedri’, the meaning of which is obscure, 'shameless’ 
being scarcely appropriate to the extant works, and 
possibly some unknown mime-writer is referred to), and 
next by Avianus (praefat.). Prose paraphrases of his 
fables, entitled 'Romulus’, were subsequently made, 
and in the Middle Ages, when P. himself was forgotten, 
exercised an immense infiuence. 

The fables form five books which are clearly incomplete 
and to which certainly belong thirty other fables ( 
dix Perottind) included in Perotti’s epitome of fables (c. 
1465). In addition, about twenty new fables, undoubtedly 
going back to P., are contained in the paraphrases of 
‘Romulus’. The importance of P., w^ho is very proud of 
his achievement, lies in his elevation of the fable into an 
independent genre of Roman literature. His fables, 
written in iambic senarii, consist of beast-tales based 
largely on ’Aesop’ as well as jokes and instructive 
anecdotes taken not only from Hellenistic collections 
but also from his own personal experience. Added 
weight is sought for his work by borrowings from the 
and hiarpiPr), Besides his professed purpose of 
providing amusement and counsel, P. also satirizes con- 
temporary conditions both social and also, to an extent 
difficult to determine, political (e.g. the delatores). Retorts 
to his detractors are frequent. The presentation is, in 
general, marked by vivacity, charm, and a brevity of 
which P. is rightly proud, but which sometimes leads to 
obscurity. Eagerness, however, to emphasize the moral, 
which is sometimes misunderstood, often mars the 
effect. Departures from his originals are seldom happy. 
In his outlook P. displays resignation rather than the 
gloomy pessimism sometimes ascribed to him, but offers 
no profound philosophy. In language, skilfully adapting 
the sermo urbanus^ he shows an admirable purity (apart 
from an unclassical use of abstract nouns and occasional 
vulgarisms), clearness, and a simplicity that is in refresh- 
ing contrast to the turgid rhetoric of tus day. His iambic 
senarius is modelled on that of the early comic writers 
and is very regular. P. is not a great creative artist, yet in 
the history of the fable he occupies an important place. 
See also fable. 

EditJona: L. Havet (1895 and, with notea, 1896, 14th ed. 1923); 
J. Gow, Corp. Poet. Lat. ii (1905); J. P. Postdate, O.C.T. (1920); 
A. Brenot (Bud^, text and transUiion, 1924). Cf. L. Hervteux, Les 
Fcd}uliites latins iMi* (1892); I!. Vandaele, Qua mente Pkaeder 
fabellas seripserit (1897); J. W. Duff in Lit. Hist. Rome (Silver Age, 
1927); Roman Satire (U.S.A. 1936), ch. 6. A. H.-W. 
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PHAENIAS of Eresus(^. 320 b.c.), a puplJ of Aristotle 
who inherited the Peripatetic interest in literary and 
historical research. Amon^t various writings may be 
noted TvpdvutDv dvatpeais €k ripwpLas, an expansion of 
Aristotle, PoL 1311*25, marked by moral judgements 
characteristic of the period, and Ilepl rwv cv £t,K€Xtd 
Tvpdvvtjjv, 

FUG ii. 393. G. L. B. 

PHAESTUS stands on a hill at the west end of the 
Messara plain in south Crete, 3i miles from the sea. 
The earliest habitation was of the Neolithic Age, and the 
site increased in importance in the Early Bronze Age, 
when neighbouring sites show Egyptian contacts. The 
palace was founded early in the Middle Bronze Age; 
it consisted of a series of buildings grouped round courts. 
It was enlarged during the Middle Bronze Age, a shrine 
was built, and flights of steps added to the north side of 
the west court made it resemble the thcatral area at 
Cnossos. In the last phase of the Middle Bronze Age 
the palace was entirely remodelled. It resembled Cnossos 
with its light wells, magazines, and propylaea, but the 
peristyle of the central court, a feature which occurs too 
at the neighbouring villa of Hagia Triads, had no 
Cnossian parallel. Phaestus did not suffer from the 
earthquakes which affected Cnossos towards the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age ; but except for inevitable 
alterations, it retained the same form, till it too perished 
in the universal catastrophe at the end of the second phase 
of the Late Bronze Age (c. 1400 B.c.). It was reoccupied 
during the tliird phase and in the Early Iron and Archaic 
Ages. In Classical times it was a well-known city, with a 
temple on the site of the ruined palace. It survived till 
Roman times, when it was overshadowed by its neighbour 
Gortyn. 

L. Pemier, II Palazzo Minoico di Festos (1935); J. D. S. Pcndle- 
bury. Archaeology of Crete (1939). A. J. B. W. 

PHAETHON ( 0 a€^ajv), in mythology, son of Helios 
(q.v.) and the heroine Clymene. Learning who his 
father was, he set out to the East to find him, and arriving 
at liis palace, asked him a boon. The Sun granting him 
in advance anything he liked, he asked to guide the solar 
chariot for a day. But he was too weak to manage the 
immortal horses, which bolted with him and were likely 
to set the world on fire till Zeus killed Phaethon with a 
thunderbolt. He fell into the Eridanus, and his sisters, 
mourning for him, turned into amber-dropping trees. 
See Eur. frs. of Phaethon, with Nauck’s notes. H. J, U. 

PHALAECEAN, see METRE, GREEK, III (lo). 

PHALANX} infantry in order of battle. It was used of 
the common soldiers by Homer, and in the classical 
period of Greek hoplites generally; but modem usage 
applies it particularly to the Macedonian infantry after 
the reform ascribed to Philip II (Diodorus 16. 3. if., 
under the year 359 b.c. ; it may really have been earlier). 
The new phalanx owed its great successes under Philip, 
and later under Alexander, to its numbers (Macedonia 
could produce at least 25,000 men for this service), to its 
unusually long pike (sarissa ; about 13 feet), to its superior 
training which made it comparatively mobile and flexible 
when disposed in depth (up to sixteen deep), and to the 
splendid cavalry which guarded its flanks and rear, 
where every phalanx was vulnerable. Inside it the tactical 
unit was the brigade {taxis : about 1,500 men), subdivided 
into companies {lochoi) and sections (dekades). 

Alexander’s conquests made this phalanx, or imitations 
of it, a primary instrument of Hellenistic strategy, and 
the problem of man-power became acute. Alexander 
had planned a mixed phalanx of Macedonians and 
Asiatics. The ‘Successors’, unable to get enough Mace- 
donians, used Greeks. The Ptolemies and Seleucids in 
particular based their army-systems upon military 


settlers, mostly Greek mercenaries by origin, who received 
land and became a hereditary soldier class. The Seleucid 
phalanx lasted well (numerically), mustering 20,000 at 
a review in i66. Technically, however, the phalanx 
deteriorated, even in Macedonia, mobility and individual 
skill being sacrificed to depth and weight and a longer 
sarissa (up to 21 feet). When it met Roman legions it was 
long past its best (Cynoscephalae 196; Magnesia, 189; 
Pydna, 168); and Pyrrhus in Italy (280-275) had few 
Macedonians. 

W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (1930), 
I ff. ; J. Kromaycr in Heerwesen and Kriegfithrung der Grsechen und 
Romer (1928), especially pp. 95 ff. and 136 ff. G. T. G. 

PHALARIS, tyrant of Acragas (r. 570-554 b.c.), 
notorious for cruelty, especially for the hollow brazen bull 
in which his victims were confined and roasted alive. 
This practice, recalling the ritual of Phoenician cults, 
‘appears to be better authenticated than the nature of 
the story would lead us to presume* (Grote). Polyaenus 
records that Phalaris became tyrant after being entrusted 
with the building of a temple and arming his workmen. 
He was finally overthrown by Telemachus, ancestoi; of 
Thero. The letters bearing his name were written by a 
sophist, perhaps of the second century a.d. (proved by 
Bentley in 1697). V. E. 

PHALERUM, the harbour of Athens until the early 
fifth century {see Piraeus) was the nearest point to Athens 
on the coast, at or near the modem Old Phalcron. There 
is little shelter here; the early port was an open beach. 
A cemetery of the eighth and seventh centuries on the 
marshy ground west of Old Phaleron has been excavatevJ. 

S, fleXcHiSm, *AvaoKa<f*al <PaXi^poit, deAr. 2. 13 ff. ; J. Day, 
Cape Colias, Phalerum and the Phaleric Wall’, AJArch, 1932. 1 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PHALLUS} a model or image of the male organ of 
generation, used (a) in certain rites connected with 
fertility, e.g. at the rural Dionysia, Ar. Ach. 243 {see 
Dionysia), cf. 265 ff., for a song in honour of a daiinon 
Phalcs, a sort of persfmification of the symbol (Ilerter, 
de dis Atticis Priapi similibus, 42 ft'.); {b) as an attribute 
of some gods, notably ilenncs (q.v.) on hemis and 
Priapus (q.v.). H. J. U. 

PHANES, a god of the Orpliic cosmogony, bom from 
an egg fashioned by Chronos in the Aither, also called 
Protogonos, the First-born. He is the creator of all, 
bisexual, radiant with light, gold-winged, and has the 
heads of various animals. His daughter is Night, who 
bore Gaea and Uranus to him. He is also called Eros, 
Metis, and Erikapaios. See orphic literature, orphlsm. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, 80 and 9^. 

M. P. N. 

PHANOCI-ES, Greek poet (place and date of birth 
unknown). The six fragments from lus verse seem all to 
come from one elegiac poem, the title of which is given 
by Clement of Alexandria as ‘'Epwres ^ KaXoL This was a 
catalogue-poem and dealt with the aftection of gods (e.g. 
Dionysus) and heroes (e.g. Orpheus, Tantalus, Agamem- 
non) for beautiful boys. Probably each episode began 
with a stereotyped -9 cuy in the Hesiodic manner, cf. frs. 
I and 3. The longest fragment, in which P. describes 
the death of Orpheus and its sequel, proves that the 
author possessed considerable skill in narration. The 
language is simple and well chosen and the versification 
melodious, though, like Hermesianax, P. is too prone to 
the arrangement of the pentameter by which an adjective 
closes the first half and the noun with which it agrees the 
second. It is possible that the Erotes was intended os a 
male counterpart to the Leontion of Hermesianax, but P. 
is more interested in aetiology than Hennesianax, cf. frs. 
I, 5, 6. A rationalistic interpretation of myth appears in 
fr. 4. Apollonius Rhodius (Argon* 4* 903) seems to 
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imitate an unusual scansion found in Phanocles, fr. i. x. 
If this is correct, P. lived in the first half of the third 
century b.c. He was perhaps a younger contemporary of 
Hermesianax. 

Text*: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 106-^; 
E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. vi 0924), 225-7, General literature: v. 
Blumenthal, ThanokleB* in Plr' xix. 1781-3. E. A. B. 

PHANODEMUS of Athens, bom in the first quarter of 
the fourth century B.c. and probably father of the his- 
torian Diyllus. Since his identification by Ad. Wilhelm 
(Anz, d. Wien. Akad. 1895, 45) with the Phanodemus 
who played a prominent part in the public life of Athens 
after the Peace of Philocrates (346), we have inscriptional 
evidence for his activities in four decrees. Three of these 
(iS/G* 227, 287, 298) record the granting of civic crowns as 
a reward for his services to the Boulc and Demos between 
343 and 329, and show his strong interest in the festivals 
of Dionysus and Amphiaraus. In 329 he was elected to 
assist in conducting the latter’s festival, and a fourth 
decree (ibid. 296) mentions his appointment as upoTToios 
to Delphi in 330. His interest in Attic cults and myths 
found expression in an Attkis of at least nine books. He 
also wrote an account of the island of Icus, which was 
probably one of Callimachus* sources for his Alria. 

FHG i, 366. G. L. B. 

PHAON, a legendary ferryman in Lesbos, made so 
handsome or given such a potent charm by Aphrodite, 
that Sappho among others fell desperately in love with 
him, finally jumping off the Leucadian rock for his sake. 
'I'he story apparently is a comedian’s invention (see 
Ovid, Her. 15, with Palmer’s notes). H. J. R. 

PHARMAKOSy a kind of human scapegoat or embodi- 
ment of ill-luck. In Ionia a pharmaUos was used when 
some disaster (as famine) befell a community. He was 
chosen for liis ugliness, led to a certain place (presumably 
outside the city), and there burned in pretence or reality 
(Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 726 ff., with llipponax, frs. 6 if. Diehl, 
quoted there). A like custom existed at Massilia (Petro- 
nius in Servius on Aen. 3. 57). In Athens, at the 
Thargclia (q.v.), there were annually two pharrmikoi, 
one for the men and one for the women, called also 
syhakch(n \ they were sent out of the city, but no one 
says they were killed (Harpocration and Photius s.v.). 
Details are obscure. 

SecL. Deubiier, Attische Feste 179 II.; V. Gcbhard, Die 

Fhar/nakoi in lomen (Munich Diss, 1926). H. J. R. 

PHARNABAZUS, satrap of Dascylcum c. 413-370 
B.c. He co-operated with Sparta against Athens at 
Abydos, Cyzicus, and Chalcedon, but in 408 encouraged 
the Athenians to open negotiations with Darius, though 
these broke down through the pro-Spartan sympathies 
of Cyrus. In 404, at Ly Sander’s request, he caused the 
refugee Alcibiadcs to be assassinated. In the war with 
Sparta which followed Cyrus’ downfall Dascyleum was 
ravaged by Dercyllidas (398) and again by Agesilaus, 
whose famous meeting w'ith Phamabazus (Xen. HelL 
4. I. 29 ff.) occurred in 395. He strongly supported the 
revival of Persian sea-power, and shared the command 
with Conon at Cnidos and in the later naval operations. 
Recalled to Susa in 392, he was entrusted with the 
reconquest of Egypt, but failed in two attempts (385-383 
and 374), and died shortly afterwards. 

T. Lenachau, PW, s.v. Tharnabazos (a)’. D. E. W. W. 

PHARNACES (i) I, king of Pontus, succeeded Mithri- 
dates III c. 185 B.c. He captured Sinope (c. 183) and 
made war on Eumenes II of Pergamum. He refused to 
come to terms at the instance of a Roman commission, 
but he was defeated by a combination of kingdoms 
and cities against him and compelled to surrender most 
of his conquests (179)- However, he kept Sinope and 
united her colonics Cerasus and Cotyora to fonn the city 


of Pharnacia. His diplomatic relations with cities and 
principalities of south Russia show that he anticipated 
Mithhdates Eupator*s dream of a Pontic empire (IPE i*. 
402) ; and an Attic decree attests his gifts to Athens. He 
died in 169. 

For bibliography see mithridates. T. R. S, B. 

PHARNACES (2) 11, son of Mithridates the Great, led 
the revolt that drove his father to death, and was granted 
the Bosporan kingdom by Pompey. This he reduced to 
order and enlarged. During the war between Caesar 
and Pompey he seized Colchis, Lesser Armenia, and 
some of Cappadocia, defeated Calvinus, Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant, and overran much of Pontus, but was defeated 
at Zela by Caesar himself, who announced his victory 
with the words ‘Veni, vidi, vici’. He escaped to his 
kingdom but was killed in a rebellion. T. R. S. B. 

PHARSALUSy a city of Thessaly, dominating the tetrad 
of Phthiotis (q.v.) and situated on the main road from 
Larissa to central Greece. A hill overlooking the well- 
watered plain supplied an impressive acropolis. The 
Echecratidae of Pharsalus were among the most powerful 
baronial houses of Thessaly, but they were expelled in 
457 B.c. In the struggle between the Pheraean tyranny 
and the rest of Thessaly, Pharsalus was several times 
occupied by a garrison. Yet, thanks to the policy of its 
leaders in furthering the intrigues of Philip, it became 
the strongest city of Thessaly under the Macedonian 
regime, and Pharsalian cavalry served Alexander well in 
Asia. In the Lamian War, however, the Pharsalians 
attempted to throw off the yoke of Maccdon and paid 
dearly for their failure. 

In the neighbourhood were fought three important 
battles, the victories of Pelopidas (364 B.c.) and Flami- 
ninus (197) at Cynoscephalae, and that of Caesar over 
Pompey (48). 

F. Stahlin, Das lielltnische Thessalien (1924), 135-43. H, D. W. 

PHASELlSy a Greek colony in Lycia, was founded 
early in the seventh century b.c. by Rhodes. It was a 
member of the Delian League (454-41 7 B.c.), surrendered 
to Alexander, was ruled by the Ptolemies from 309 to 
197, when it was captured by Antiochus III, From 169 
it seems from its coinage to have been a member of the 
Lycian League, but it seceded before the first centur>^ 
B.c. began. In about 78 it was mulcted of its territory by 
Servilius Isauricus for abetting the pirate king Zenicetes. 
Under the Roman emperors it belonged to the Lycian 
League, A. H. M. J. 

PHAYLLUS (i), an athlete from Crotona in south 
Italy who gained three victories in the P\^hian Games and 
also fought at Salamis (480 B.c.) in a sliip which he fitted 
out at his own expense. He is said to have jumped 55 
feet, but this is certainly a poetical exaggeration. 

F. A W. 

PHAYLLUS (2), brother of Onomarchus (q.v.) and 
Phocian commander in the Third Sacred War (q.v.). 
Fie was defeated by Philip II of Maccdon in Thessaly 
(353 B.C.), but succeeded Onomarchus upon his death 
in 352. Realizing Philip's intention to march south, 
Phayllus united the Phocian people, occupied Thermo- 
pylae with a Phocian and mercenary army, and received 
assistance from Sparta, Achaea, and Athens. After 
Philip’s withdrawal, Phayllus was able to concentrate on 
the war with Thebes. In 3 5 1 he invaded the Peloponnesus 
to assist Sparta against Thebes. He died of illness, and 
was succeeded in his command by Phalaecus. 

N, G. L. H. 

PHEGEUS (<Pi7y€ife), in mythology, father of Arsino^, 
wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.); his sons murdered Alcmaeon 
when he remarried (cf. gallirhob; Apollod. 3. 87 ff.). 
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An undatable but probably late story (Certam, Horn, et 
Hes,9 p. 249 Rzach) says Hesiod stayed for some time 
at his court and was put to death by his sons, who sus- 
pected him of seducing their sister, H. J. R. 

PHEIDIAS) see phidias. 

PHEIDEPPIDES (so the best MSS. of Herodotus) or 
Philippides was the Athenian couner dispatched to 
solicit Spartan help upon the news of the Persian landing 
at Marathon (490 B.C.). He is credited with the exploit 
(which need not be regarded as fictitious) of having 
covered the distance (c. 150 miles) in two days. Legend 
connected him with the establishment of tlic Athenian 
cult of Pan. P. T. 

PHEIDONp king of Argos, changed the kingship into a 
tyranny (Aristotle, PoL 1310^). He made their measures 
(metra) for the Peloponnesians and interfered at Olympia 
(Hdt. 6. 127). Later writers add that he struck in Aegina 
the first Greek coins and dedicated to Hera the spits 
previously current, and recovered the ‘lot of Temenus*, 
the Dorian conqueror of north-east Peloponnesus, from 
whom they make him variously sixth, seventh, or tenth 
in descent (i.e. between 900 and 700 b.c.). Pausanias (6. 
22. 2) dates the interference at Olympia Olympiad VIII 
(748), but a plausible emendation proposes XXVIII 
(668), and an earlier date is scarcely possible, Herodotus 
mentions a ‘son* of Pheidon c. 575, and even if ‘son* is 
loosely used it favours a date for Pheidon not earlier than 
early seventh century, the period of the first Aeginetan 
coins. The statements about Phei don’s striking them 
arc probably genuine tradition, preserved perhaps in the 
Argive Heraeum, where a bundle of spits has been 
discovered which may be Pheidon’s dedication. Hero- 
dotus* story of an occupation of Aegina by Argos that 
resulted in both adopting the distinctive standard of 
Aeginetan coins (5. 82-9) may be a distorted version of 
Pheidon’s achievements. He would thus be the immediate 
predecessor of the tyrant dynasties of Corinth and 
Sicyon, whose rise c. 660-650 meant his own collapse 
(Nic. Dam. fr. 41). 

Strabo 8. 358, 376, 355; Mamior Parium, 30; Etym. Magn. a.v. 
oB^XioKOs. P. N. Urc, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 154!.; H. T. 
Wade-Gcry, CAII iii. 539 f., 761 f.; T. Lenschau, a v. 

'Pheidon*. P. N. U. 

PHEME (^^/x7y), a rumour of unknown origin which 
springs up among the people at large ; unprompted and 
unguided popular opinion. It is a god (Hesiod, Op. 763- 
4) and is never quite in vain (ov , . , Trd^Trav diroXXurai), 

PHERAE, a city of Thessaly, strategically situated on 
the southern verge of the plain of Pelasgiotis. When in 
possession of Pagasae (q.v.), Pherae controlled the export 
of Thessalian com. 7 'hough prominent in mythology, it 
remained politically insignificant except during the half- 
century (c. 406-352 D.c.) when it was ruled by the family 
of Jason (see lycophron (i), jason (2), Alexander (5)). 
Philip of Macedon expelled the tyrants and terminated 
the prosperity of Pherae by depriving it of Pagasae. 

Excavation has disclosed a badly preserved temple, 
apparently of Zeus Thaulios, dating from the sixth 
century but reconstructed in the fourth. 

F. StShlin, Das hellenische Thessalien (1924), 104-7; Y. B^quignon, 
Recherches archiologiques d PMres de Thessalie (1937). H. D. W. 

PHERECRATEAN, see METRE, CREEK, 111 (8). 

PHERECRATES, writer of Old Comedy. Anon. IJepl 
KWfjL, 8 says he began as one of Crates’ actors and was 
afterwards his rival. Dramatic floruit about 430-410 D.c. 
(JG ii*. 2325). The (420; cf. PI. Prt. 327 d) 

seems to have depicted (?) two Athenian citizens who, 
tired of city life, retire to some uncivilized country. A 


mention (fr. 19) of the faitblessness of Argos in the 
AMfioXoi probably assigns that play to 417. The 
JovAoSiSaa^coAoff seems to have pictured a model house- 
hold (Ath. 6. 262 b). The Koptaww (named from a 
meretrix) satirized the drinking habits of prostitutes and 
contained a quarrel between a father and a son over one 
of them. The scene of the KpanaraXoi (‘Hell’s pennies* ; 
cf. Poll. 9. 83) was laid in Hades (schol. Ar, Pax 749). 
The Mvpfiy)Kdv 0 pwTroi contained the story of Deucalion’s 
flood, and Zeus^ repopulation of the earth by turning 
ants into men — conflation of the Flood myth with the 
story of Zeus’ repeopling by that method of Aegina after 
a plague (schol. Find. Nem. 3. 13). The fllpaai contained 
an dydjv between Wealth and Poverty. The TvpavvL^ 
may have had a plot similar to that of Ar. Eccl. It also 
attacked the female toping (fr. 143). The MeraXXrjs 
(‘The Miners’ ; reference to mines at Laurium as entrance 
to Hades) depicts a woman returned from Hades and 
singing the praises of the life there. '^Fhc X^ipwv contains 
a conversation between Achilles, a ^upil of Chiron, and 
Odysseus. The 'Invos ^ Travwxiff may probably be 
assigned to 414. 

Pherccrates, comparatively early though he was, se^ms 
to mark the transition to Middle Comedy in his avoid- 
ance of personal satire, and to have been inventive in 
plots (ivptriKos pLvOwv\ Anon. Flepl sccofi. 8). 

FCG ii. 252 fl. ; CAF i. 145 fl.; DcmiaiSczuk, Suppl. Com. 66 g. 

M. K 


PIIERECYDES (i) of Syros(yi. c. 550 d.c.), mytho- 
logist and cosmologist, one of the earliest writers of Greek 
prose. Author of 'E’tttci/xu^YOS', a work in which is described 
the origination of the world by three primal deities — 
Zeus (the supreme god and the upper heaven), Chronos 
or Kronos (the second god and the lower heaven), and 
Chthonie (the earth-goddess). Testimonia and frs. in 
Diels, Vorsokr.* i. 43- 51. 

PIFxix. 2025. W. D. R. 


PHERECYDES (2) of Athens, ‘the genealogist’ (later 
confused with (i), wrote copious Histories mythical and 
genealogical, commended by Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 13. 
l. Eusebius’ date is 456 D.C. (Ol. 81. i). 

FUG i. 70, iv. 639b; FGrU i. 3. 


PHIDIAS (C^etSta?), Athenian sculptor, bom probably 
c. 490 D.C., and a reputed pupil of 1 legias and of Ageladas. 
When he first became known is uncertain. But a recently 
published inscription (B. Merilt, Hesperia 1936, 355 fT.) 
proves that one of his most famous works, the Athena 
J’romachos, was made in 460--450. This statue, in bronze, 
stood on the Acropolis near the Propylaea and rose to 
a height of some 30 feet. Part of its base survives, but 
there is no extant copy of the statue. It was the largest 
metal statue ever made at Athens. 

Soon after its construction Phidias seems to have made 
another bronze, the Athena Lemnia, for colonists ot 
Lemnos in 451-448. A fine Roman copy of an Athena 
without a helmet consisting of a head at Bologna and a 
body at Dresden has been identified as tlus statue. This 
attribution is most probable. 

Our main knowledge of the style of Phidias rests in the 
marble sculptures of the Parthenon (constructed in 447- 
432). He was commissioned to design these by Pericles, 
and \\21s responsible for the design of the sculptures and 
their composition. He made the models for the actual 
sculptors, who worked under him. Being primarily a 
bronze-worker, he almost certainly made models of clay 
and plaster, which were exactly reproduced by his sculp- 
tors. This close dependence of stone-carving on a clay 
or plaster model profoundly affected the development of 
Greek sculpture and made carving subordinate to 
modelling. It enabled sculptors to embark on highly 
elaborate adventures in the carving of drapery; and it is 
probably this new approach to carving which gave to 
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Phidias his reputation as an innovator. Certainly sculp- 
ture throughout Greece after 450 adopted the manner 
and style of Athenian sculpture, and all the regional 
styles vanished with the exception of the Peloponnesian 
(on which see polycletus). See also agoracritus. 

Phidias acquired much of his fame from his skill at 
chryselephantine statues. His Athena Parthenos survives 
to us in several tolerable copies, but his equally famous 
Zeus of Olympia is only a memory. As the Athena 
Promachos was finished by 450 and the Parthenon was 
built in 447-432 Phidias must have gone to Elis after 
432. He went there in exile owing to political charges 
against him by the opponents of Pericles, and he died 
either there or in Athens some fifteen years later. He is 
said to have returned to Athens to stand his trial. 

No work from his hand survives, but the Parthenon 
sculptures can be taken as representing his style correctlv. 

S. C. 

PHILADELPHIA (i) (0iAa8^A<^€ia), in the north-east 
of the Faydm, was founded by Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
in connexion with the reclamation of the Moeris basin. 
The site, now Darb Gerze^ was partly excavated for the 
Berlin Museum in 1908/9; the plan showed the normal 
Ptolemaic scheme of rectangular insulae^ mainly of 
private houses, with a temple and possibly an official 
bureau. Considerable finds of papyri and small objects 
were secured by the excavators ; others, before and after 
them, by native diggers, among these being the papers of 
Zenon (see apollonius 3). The cemetery, lying to the 
east, has produced many mummy-portraits: one was 
found in a house. The town scerns to have been aban- 
doned in the fourth ccntuiy. 

P. Viercck, Philadelphfia (192S), gives a full description and 
bibliography. J. G. M. 

PHILADELPHIA (2), a city in Lydia, founded by 
Attalus II Philadelphus (159- 138 b.c.) in the valley of 
the Cogamus, near the pass which carries the principal 
road from tlic Macander to the Hermus valley, now 
Aiashekir. It lies in a volcanic district, which produces 
excellent vines, and it has suffered much from earth- 
quakes — for some time after a.d. 17 it lay in ruins. It 
was one of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. 

W. M. C. 

PHILAE, see elephantine. 

PHILAMMON ( 0 LXdfifUDv), a musician, either wholly 
fabulous or so ancient as to be much overlaid with 
mythical details. Son of Apollo (Hesiod, fr. in l^achH- 
Plierecydes in schol. Od. 19. 432); invented maiden 
choirs (ibid.); first to celebrate the birth of Lcto’s twins 
and institute clioruses at Delphi ([Plut.] De rnus. 11328). 

H. J. R. 

PHHARGYRIUS, Junius (sth c. a.d.), a commentator 
on Virgil ; but there is some doubt about his real name 
(Filagrius?). His Explattatio in Bucolica is extant (cd. 
H. Hagen in Thilo’s Servius, ill. ii) in a longer and a 
shorter version, both of which contain Celtic glosses. 
The Berne scholia to the Eclogues and Georgies (ed, H. 
Hagen, Jahrb. fur class, Phil. Suppl, 4, 1867, 749 
which mention *Iunilius Flagrius' as one of their sources, 
and the Brevis expositio Georgteorum (ed. H. Hagen in 
Thilo's Servius, lii. ii) probably owe a great deal of theii 
material to Philargyrius. 

Cf. G. Funaioli, Esegeri Virgiliana Antica (1930); Tcuffcl. §472, 
9; Schanz-lrioaius, § 248. 6. J* «L 

PHILEMON (i) (4>iAt;/Lta)v). in mythology, a good old 
countryman, who lived with his wife Baucis in Phrygia. 
Zeus and Hermes, coming to earth to test men s piety, 
were refused hospitality elsewhere but received by them. 


The gods revealed their deity and warned them to climb 
a mountain. On arrival near the summit, they saw the 
district covered by a flood. They then became priest 
and priestess and finally were turned into trees, 

Ovid, Met. 8. 618 ff. ; cf, W. M. Caldcr in Diseoveiy 1922, 207 ff. ; 
J. E. Fontenrose in Umv. of Cal. Pub. in Class. Phil. I94S* 93 f* 

J. R. 

PHILEMON (2) (r. 361-262 b.c.), New Comedy poet, 
Menander’s successful rival, of Syracuse (or of Soli in 
Cilicia — Suidas). The grant of Athenian citizenship to 
P. is attested by inscriptions (IG ii*. 3073, 4266). In 
a long life (Suidas says 99 or loi years), spent partly at 
Alexandria, he wrote ninety-seven comedies, of which 
sixty-four titles (including AtOoyXv^o^^ not in either 
Meineke or Kock) are known. Only two titles indicate 
mythological burlesque (Mup^t^dver, iTaAa/irjST;/?) — 
surprisingly few, for Apuleius (Flor. 16) designates P. 
*a writer of Middle Comedy*. It seems that P.*s early 
plays (from c. 341 b.c., Ai 9 oy\v<f>os:) were in the Middle 
style, and only after Menander had gradually developed 
the type of New Comedy did P. write in the New style. 
Contemporary judgement awarded P., although of 
foreign origin, frequent victories over the Athenian 
Menander; but the final verdict of ancient critics ranked 
P. inferior to Menander (Quint. Inst. 10. i. 72). Well 
over 200 fragments survive, illustrating P.’s thought and 
style, c.g. fr. 73, uselessness of tears; fr. 89, varieties of 
character; fr. 93, animals happy as compared with man; 
fr. 1 1 8, a god that hideth himself — cf. fr. 166. Like 
Menander, P. has many gnomic lines and couplets, often 
lacking Menander’s terse precision (but cf., e.g., fr. 147). 
P. differs from Menander in detail — he uses less varied 
metres (only one certain passage in trochaic tetrameters, 
fr. 213), but more examples of the old dative in -oun, 
-aicn. 

Of P.’s technique in complete plays Latin adaptations 
by Plautus furnish evidence — Mercator (from *'£/Lt7ropoff), 
Trinummus (from &ricravp 6 s), Mostellaria (from Odufia). 
Certain additions by Plautus are recognizable, but doubt 
exists about others, e.g. the prologue by Luxuria and 
Inopia (Philemon’s fr. 91, is a real prologue, whereas 
Luxuria expressly disclaims such a role, v. 16). Mostel- 
laria probably gives the clearest impression of a comedy 
of the best period of Philemon (^dcroa, later than 289 

li.C.). 

Like other comic poets, P. had a great admiration for 
Euripides : see the new fragment — jBupim 8 r)g nov s/rriaiv 
ovTwg, os fjLoyos I bvvarai Xeyeiv (life of Euripid^ by 
Satyrus), and cf. fr. 130. 

In Athens P.’s comedies were revived after his death ; 
in the second century a.d. a statue was erected there in his 
honour. But as an index of diminished popularity as 
compared with Menander, there arc far fewer quotations 
from Philemon, and no papyrus certainly assigned to P. 
has been recovered in Egypt (PSJ x. 1176 is possibly 

by P.). 

FCG iv. 3 IT.; CAP ii. 478 ff., iii. 747 ff. ; DemiarSezuk, Suppl. 
Com. 71 ff. Sec C. A. Dietze, De Philemone Cofmeo (1901). 

W, G. W. 

PHILEMON (3) the Younger, son of the celebrated 
Philemon (2), and himself a New Comedy poet; wrote 
fifty-four plays (none known to us by name) and won 
six victories. 

FCG iv. 68 ; CAF ii. 540, 

PHILEMON (4). A fourth Philemon, whether of the 
same family as (2) and (3) or not, is known from didaacalic 
inscriptions as author of MiXTjola (CAFn. 540), 183 B.c. 

PHILEMON (5). In the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. lived a fifth Philemon, an actor, mentioned by 
Aeschines (x. 115) and Aristotle {see anaxandhidbs). 
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PHILEMON (6) of Aixonae (an Attic deme) (probably 
early 2nd c. B.c.)* g?ranunarian» edited Homer and com- 
piled *AmKal yAojcraat. 

PHILEMON (7) of Athens {c, a.d. 200), an Atticist 
grammarian, wrote UvfifiiKTa and TJepl MttiktJs dvrtAo- 
ytas (? dvaXoylas) rijs rats' 

PHILETAERUS (i), Middle Comedy poet, said by 
Suidas to be the son of Aristophanes, but this was 
disputed; however, allusions assign him to the earlier 
period of Middle Comedy. Of tw^enty-one comedies 
(Suidas) thirteen titles are preserved, four or five being 
mythological burlesques. Many references to living 
contemporaries. 

FCG iii. 292 ff. ; CAF li. 230 ff. W. G. W. 

PHILETAERUS (2) (c. 343-263 b.c.), son of Attains of 
Tios and a Paphlagonian mother. First an officer of 
Antigonus (before 302), and next commander of Perga- 
mum for Lysimachus, who kept a large treasure there, 
he deserted opportunely to Seleucus (282), and henceforth 
was ruler of Pergamum under Seleucid suzerainty. He 
may have enlarged his territories somewhat in his last 
years, but his best work was in defending Pergamum 
from the Galatian invaders of Asia Minor (278-276), and 
in founding the Attalid dynasty, which he did by adopting 
his nephews, one of whom (Eumencs) succeeded him. 
He was himself said to be a eunuch. G. T. G. 

PHILETAS (rather than Philitas) of Cos, son of 
Telephus, bom not later than 320 b.c., became tutor of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (bom in Cos 309/8). Other 
pupils of P. were Zenodotus, Hermesianax, and (prob- 
ably 275-271) Theocritus. Since P. is described as 
suffering from bad health and abnormally thin, it is un- 
likely that he lived to a great age. Certainly he was dead 
when Theocritus (after 270) wTote Id. 7. His grave seems 
to have been in Cos, where the Coans put up a bronze 
statue of him (Hermesianax, fr. 7. 75-8 Powell). 

Works, (i) Verse. According to Suidas (s.v.) P. wrote 
'Epigrams and Elegies and other w'orks'. The sources 
cite five titles: Denieter, Hermes, Telephus, Epiftrammata, 
Paegnia. The Demeter was a narrative elegy, recounting 
the goddess’s wanderings, among them perhaps her visit 
to Cos (cf. schol. I'heocr. 7. 5-9 f.). The Hermes was an 
epyllion, in which P. narrated the intrigue of Odysseus 
with the Acolid Polymele (Parth. 2), 'Phe emotions of 
Polymele formed the central theme, but Odysseus told 
Aeolus the tale of Iris wanderings, though not in the 
Homeric order. I’he Telephus included a reference to 
the marriage of Jason and Medea, It is uncertain whether 
Paegnia (frs. 10 and 1 1) and Epigrammata (frs. 12 and 13) 
were separate works or alternative titles for one collection. 
Among the unassigned fragments fr. 22, a reference to 
the Bougonia of bees, has been thought to prove that P. 
anticipated Theocritus’ treatment (7. 78-89) of the 
Comatas legend. In any case Theocritus acknowledged 
P. as his master (7. 39-41). 

(2) Prose. Thirty fragments survive from a work 
entitled Miscellaneous Glosses or Miscellanea (*AraKTOL 
rXwaoaL, AraKTu). This was a lexical compilation 
explaining rare words drawn from Homer (Aristarchus 
wrote a brochure 'Against Philetas’) and various dialects, 
and also technical terms. The book became famous almost 
at once, being referred to in the Phoenicides of Straton 
(Ath. 9. 382 c). This passage already figures in a school 
anthology of c. 220, cf. Gueraud and Jouguet, Vn Livre 
d'dcolier du IIP sibcle avantJ.-C. (1938). [Strabo] 3. 168 
assigns to P. a work with the title ^Epfir^vela (? Inter- 
pretation) and quotes from it an elegiac couplet (fr. 17). 
If this was a prose work, the lines were cited by P. as an 
illustration and need not be by him. 

Though Aelian (VH 10. 6) calls P. ‘the poet of 


hexameters’, it was as an Elegist that he won lasting 
fame. He was included in the Canon of Elegists and, ac- 
cording to Quintilian {Inst. 10. i. 58), in the opinion of 
most came second to Callimachus. Propertius and Ovid 
several times allude to him as their model in Elegy. In two 
passages {Tr. i. 6. 2; Pont. 3. i. 57-8) the latter refers 
to one Dattis or Bittis as having been sung by P, This is 
confirmed by Hermesianax, fr, 7. 77-8, where the name 
is Bittis. It is uncertain whether this lady was P.’s wife 
or mistress, and in what kind of verse P. celebrated her 
charms. It is unlikely that P. wrote subjective love- 
elegies in the Roman manner, but tributes to Bittis may 
have been included in the Epigrams or Paegnia. P.’s 
great reputation as a poet among his younger contem- 
poraries — besides Hermesianax and Theocritus, Calli- 
machus too mentioned him in the preface to his Aetia 
and probably in fr. 254 — may have been influenced by 
his position as the inaugurator of the scholar-poet tradi- 
tion which the Alexandrians continued. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (192s), 9<>^; 
E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, vi (192.O1 209-14; A. Nowacki, Philitas 
Coi fragmenta poetica (1927); G. Kuchenmijller, Philetae Cot Jieli- 
quiae (1928). The last includes the prose fragments. General 
literature: v, Blumenthal, ‘Philetas (i)’, in PW xix. 2165-70; H. E. 
Butler and E. A. Barber, The Elegies oj Propertius (1933), xxtix- 
xhv, xlvi-xiviii; A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy (1938)1 
14-19. E. A. B. 

PHDLICUS (not Philiscus), of Corcyra, was one of the 
‘Tragic Pleiad’ under Ptolemy II Philadelphus, also 
Priest of Dionysus at Alexandria and possibly Epony- 
mous Priest of Alexander (Schubart from Pllih. 30. 23). 
In the procession of 275-274 he marched at the head of 
the technitai (Ath. 5. 198 c, from Callixenus). Suidas 
credits P. with forty-two tragedies but no certain title or 
fragment survives (cf. TGF 819). As a lyric poet P. 
claimed in his Hymn to Dcmeter (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Graec. vi. 296) to have invented the metrum Philicium 
(catalcctic choriambic hexameters) used in that poem. 
Fragments from a Hymn to Dcmeter written in this metre 
have been published (by M. Norsa in Stud, Ital. N.S. v 
(1927), 87 fl.) from a papyrus and plausibly identified as 
belonging to P.’s poem. The fragments te.stify to the 
author’s skilful craftsmanship and power of realistic 
description. 

F. Schramm, Tragic. Graec. hellrnist aetatis fragmenta (1929); 
M. Gflbathuler, Uelleniitisf he Epigramme auj lUchter (km?). 
JVjwcU and Barber, Ncxi' (Chapters, Scries I, 107, Senes 11 , 61-2; 
Scries III, 195-200; StoessI, ‘Phili^kus (4)' ui PW xis.. 2379-81. 

E. A. B. 

PHILINUS (t) of Cos [fl. c. 250 b.c.), a pupil of Hero- 
philus, was called the founder of the Empirical School of 
Medicine He wrote about dilficult words in Hippocratic 
books and rejected any diagnosis based on the pulse — 
that is all the information which the fragments yield, 
except a few pharmacological precepts. If Philinus* 
doctrine is identical with that of his school — and the 
Empirical system, according to ancient sources, remained 
essentially unchanged — he must have denounced inquiry 
into hidden causes, explanation of physiological pro- 
cesses, systematic study of anatomy in dead or living 
bodies, and general theories concerning diseases. Relying 
only on his own experience and that of others, and on the 
conclusions resulting therefrom by analogy, he must have 
paid attention to factors which evidently influence illness 
and to the individual differences of people and localities. 

Fragments, K. Dcichgrflber, Die Gr, Empirikerscbule (1930). 
Galen on Medical Experience, ed. and transl. by H. \VaI2er (1944); 
review The Philosophical Revieto (1947), historical background and 
philosophical dependence of empiricism. H. Oilier, PW xix. 119I. 

L. £. 

PHILINUS (2) of Acragas, pro-Carthaginian historian 
of the First Punic War, writing probably in monograph 
form, was used by Polybius (i . I3-64) with Fabius Pictor, 
and perhaps by Diodorus (23-4). 

FGfll ii, B, p. 897, BD, p. 598; F. W. Walbank, CQ 1945, i ft 
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PHILIP (i) II, king of Macedon 359-336 b.c., laid the 
foundations of Macedonia’s greatness. Internally, he 
unihed Macedonia by removing the semi- independent 
principalities of upper Macedonia and incorporating 
territorial divisions in the army system, by favouring 
Greek culture, and by promoting urbanization and trade. 
'The capture of Pydna, Methone, and Amphipolis, the 
exploitation of the Pangaeum mines (yielding 1,000 
talents annually), and the alliance with the Chalcidian 
^ague favoured the economic growth of Macedonia ; by 
incorporating Thrace, Chalcidice, and Thessaly under 
the royal mint he created an economic power capable of 
supporting a standing army and launching the expedition 
of Alexander. Under the stress of long warfare Philip 
forged a professional army with national spirit, which 
became the Grande Amnde of Alexander; he developed 
sicgecraft, trained the Macedonian infantry in the novel 
phalanx formation, employed the tactic of ofTensive and 
defensive wings, and bequeathed an able staff to Alexan- 
der. At Chacronca the Macedonian power created by 
Philip overu'helmcd Greece as decisively as it later 
overwhelmed Persia. 

In the rise of Macedon Philip displayed diplomatic 
genius by exploiting the enmity between Athens and 
Chalcidice, the Social and Sacred Wars, and the dissen- 
sion in Thrace and Thessaly. By making peace with 
Athens in 358 he covered his attack on Amphipolis and 
Pydna, and by allying with the Chalcidian league in 356 
he captured Potidaea and defeated a Balkan coalition 
organized by Athens. By marriage alliances with the 
Molossian royal house and the Aleuadae of Larissa, and 
by annexing western Thrace he acquired sufficient 
strength to intervene in the Sacred War. He defeated 
Ononiarchus, organized Thessaly, and penetrated to 
Thermopylae (352), He invaded and annexed Chalcidice, 
instigating a revolt against Athens in Euboea to synchro- 
nize with 11(349 -348), After these successes he concluded 
peace and alliance with Athens, and tenninated the Sacred 
War (346). Invited by Isocrates to lead Greece against 
Persia, Iffiilip endeavoured to conciliate Athens, until the 
oppo.sition hardened under Demosthenes* leadership; 
frustrated at Perinihus and Byzantium by Athenian and 
Persian help, he used a diplomatic opening offered by the 
Delphic Amphictiony to force the issue at Chaeronea. 
He used his victory to give Greece a federal constitution 
under his leadership as elective Hegemon (the League of 
Corinth), and to ally it with Macedonia. He was assassin- 
ated at the age of 46, when about to lead the forces of 
Macedonia and Greece against Persia. 

Of his contemporaries the nationalist Demosthenes 
saw in Philip a perfidious despot, the Panhcllcnist 
Isocrates and Ephorus a leader of Greece, and the indivi- 
dualist Theopompus the greatest man Europe had knowm. 
Modem scholarship, while divided in interpretation of 
his personality, is unanimous in appreciating his states- 
manship, diplomacy, and generalship. 

Ancient Sources: Diodorus, bk. 16, following Ephorus and Durls 
(A. Moniigliimo, Rendironti Jstituto I^nd>ardo 1932), or Ephorus 
and DiylluR (N. G. L, Hammond, CQ 1937-8); Theopompus frs. ; 
Isocrates, ]*hilippus\ passages in Attic Orators; Polyaenus; Justin, 
bks. 7-9; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions (1901) no. 
125 f. ; MpX. 1925/61 76; Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1934* '05; 
Seltman, Greek Coins 12; West in A'f/rfi. Chron. 1923. 169. 

Modern Litehatitre; D. G, Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon (1897): A. VV. Pickard -Cambridge, CAH vi (1933). chs. 
8-t>; A. MorniKliano, Filippo U Macedone (1034b. 1C J- Belocli, 
Griech. Grsch.^ iii. i, ch. 7 f.; U. Wilcken, Alexander der Grasse 
(Engl. 'I’ransl. 1932), ch. 2; J. Kromaycr, Schinchtenatlas iv, with 
Text 36 f. (1926); N. G. L. 1 lammond, Klio 1938, 186 f.; F. Harnpl, 
Thr AtVnig von Alakedonien (i934)i E* Wtist, Philip II u. 
Gruchenland B.C. (1938)- N. G. L. H. 

PHILIP (2) ARRHIDAEUS (c. 358-317 b . c .), son of 
Philip II of Macedonia and Philinna of Larissa; his 
correct title was Philip HI of Macedonia. Practically 
nothing is known of his life under Philip and Alexander, 
except that he was feeble-minded. His election as king. 


jointly with A]exander*8 posthumous son Alexander IV 
(323)» Ifave him no real power, but he was steered skilfully 
through the early struggles of the •Successors' by his wife 
Eurydice, his name and authority being used by (suc- 
cessively) Perdiccas, Antipater, Polyperchon, and Cassan- 
der. He was ultimately captured and killed by Olympias, 
who desired the full succession for Alexander’s son. 

G. T. G. 

PHILIP (3) V (238-179 B.C.), king of Macedon, son of 
Demetrius II and Phthia (Cihryseis), was adopted by 
Antigonus III, and succeeded in summer 221. The 
Social War (220-217), in which the Hellenic Confederacy 
opposed Aetolia, Sparta, and Elis, brought him con- 
siderable renown, notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
ministers, headed by Apelles (executed 218), against 
Achaea. After the Peace of Naupactus (217), instigated 
by Demetrius of Pharos, he took up arms against Rome 
in Illyria, first by sea, later, after losing his fleet (214), 
by land; his treaty with Hannibal (215) defined spheres 
of operation. His brutal attacks on Messene in 2 15-2 14 
alienated Achaea. An Aetolian alliance (21 1) and Attalus 
of Pergamum’s collaboration now gave Roman forces in 
Greece an advantage ; but Philip held out, and when they 
retired in 207, he sacked Thermum and forced terms on 
Aetolia (206). *I'he war concluded with the favourable 
Peace of Phoenice (205). Philip then turned eastward: 
he employed a pirate, Dicaearchus, to obtain resources, 
and in 203/2 combined with Antiochus of Syria to 
plunder the possessions of the infant Ptolemy V. His 
terroristic methods, however, aroused Rhodes and 
Pergamum, wffio in 201 defeated him by sea off Chios, 
and by alarmist reports persuaded the Senate to declare 
war on him. This declaration Philip received at Abydos 
{200), after a campaign against Athens and the Thracian 
Chersonese; by September a Roman army was in 
Illyria. After two campaigns in Macedonia (199) and 
I’hessaly (198) the Romans under Flamininus defeated 
him decisively at Cynoscephalae in Thessaly (197); and 
the subsequent peace settlement confined him to Mace- 
donia, and exacted 1,000 talents indemnity, almost his 
whole fleet, and hostages, including his younger son, 
Demetrius. Until 189 Philip collaborated with Rome, 
and having sent help against Nabis (195) and Antiochus 
and Aetolia (192-189), made acquisitions in Thessaly. 
For facilitating the Scipios’ advance through Macedon 
and Thrace he had his tribute remitted and Demetrius 
re.stored (190). Henceforward he concentrated on con- 
solidating Macedon : finance was reorganized, populations 
were transplanted, mines reopened, central and local 
currencies issued. Accusations from his neighbours, 
however, led to constant Roman interference; and in 
185 adverse decisions convinced him that his destruction 
was intended. In three campaigns (184, 183, 181), there- 
fore, he extended his influence in the Balkans ; meanwhile 
Demetrius* pro-Roman policy led to a quarrel with the 
crown-prince Perseus, and his own execution for treason 
( 1 80). In 1 79, amidst an ambitious scheme for directing the 
Bastamae against the Dardani, Philip died at Amphipolis. 

A brilliant soldier, Philip was handicapped in politics 
by his unbalanced temperament. He maintained popular 
loyalty while combining the protection of his northern 
frontiers with expansionist programmes elsewhere; but 
he lacked a consistent constructive policy, hence his 
main significance is as a figure in the history of Roman 
expansion. 

Ancient sources: Polybius; Livy, bks. 23-40; othcrw.'ise scattered. 
Modem literature; M. Holleaux, Ro?ne et la Gr^ce (1921); CAH 
vii and viii' A. H, McDonald and F. W. Walbank, JRS 19371 
F. Geycr, PPF, a.v. 'Philippoa V; F. W. Walbank, Philip V of 
Macedon (1940). F. W. W. 

PHILIPPI, a town in the plain east of Mt. Pangaeus. 
Founded by Philip II of Macedon in 358/7 b.c., it 
replaced a former Thasian settlement named Crenides, 
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and became the chief mining-centre in the Pangaeus 
goldfields. In 42 b.c. it was the scene of the double 
battle in which Antony defeated M. Brutus and Cassius. 
After the battle of Actium Octavian constituted it as a 
colony for partisans of Antony evicted from Italy. 
Philippi was the first European town to hear a Christian 
missionary (St. Paul). For the battle see Appian 4. i os- 
31 (good description of the site) ; Dio Cass. 47. 42-9. 

P. Collart, Philippei (1937). M. C. 

PHILDPPIDES, New Comedy poet, an Athenian, who 
won a victory in 31 1 b.c. Of forty-five comedies (Suidas) 
we know fifteen titles — one a mythological burlesque, 
*Afji(ffLdp€(v^. As a friend of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
P. possessed great influence, and boldly denounced the 
sacrilege of Demetrius Poliorcetes (fr. 25, r. 300 B.c.). 
Fr. 9, the ways of nouveanx riches', fr. 18, Euripides 
quoted for consolation in trouble. 

FCG iv. 467 ff. ; CAF iiL 301 ff. W. G. W. 

PHILEPPIDES, see also pheidippides. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS, a city of Thrace, commanding the 
main road from Macedonia to the Black Sea. It was 
founded by Philip II of Macedon in 342 B.c., and 
reoccupied by Philip V in 183, as a military outpost 
beyond Mt. Rhodope ; but in cither case it soon reverted 
to native rule. Under Roman rule it served as the 
meeting-place of the provincial parliament of Thrace, 
and as a stronghold against Gothic invaders (a. d. 250-70). 
From the mixed character of the population which Philip 
II settled there it obtained the nickname of ‘Poneropolis’ 
(*Crookham’). M. C. 

PHILIPPUS (i), Julius Verus, Roman emperor a.d. 
244-9, ® native of Arabia, succeeded Tirnesitheus as 
Praetorian Prefect and connived at Gordian's assassina- 
tion (see GORDIAN III). After concluding peace with 
Persia he reached Rome with his son in 244, where he 
established good relations with the Senate. A great 
victory over the Carpi in 247 was followed by the eleva- 
tion of his son to the rank of Augustus and by the 
celebrations in the ensuing April of the thousandth 
birthday of Rome. But in the summer the Goths 
invaded Moesia and pretenders arose in the Balkans and 
the East. Decius was appointed to the Danubian com- 
mand and his popularity with the troops led to his 
acclamation as emperor. Despite assurances of loyalty 
Philip mistrusted Decius* sincerity. He and his son were 
killed in a battle at Verona. 

Later tradition honoured Philip as the first Christian 
emperor, but it is questionable whether his indulgence 
to the Faith entailed his conversion. 

2k>8imu9 I. 19-22; Zonaraa 12. 19; Salisbury and Mattingly, 
fRSztv; E. Stein, s.v, *JuiiuaPhilippuB’; Parker, Hmruiri World, 
IS0-7; C.1H itii, cb. 2, §5. H. M. D. P. 

PHILIPPUS (2) of Opus(^. c. 350 B.C.), mathematician 
and astronomer, pupil of Plato. An ancient tradition 
(D.L. 3. 37) describes him as having edited Plato's Ixtfvs 
for publication and written the Epinomis. It is still in 
doubt whether the latter was the work of Plato or of a 
pupil. 

PW xix. 2351; H. C. G. Friedrich, Stylistische Untersuchung d. 
Epinomis d, Philippas von Optis (1927). W. D. R. 

PHILIPPUS (3) of Thessalonica, who lived in Rome, and 
was probably a rhetor, published about a.d. 40 a Garland 
of Greek epigrams written since Meleager, with a 
shockingly dull preface imitating him (see anthology). 
Some eighty of his own survive in the Anthology, mostly 
imitated from earlier authors ; his vocabulary is rich and 
affected, and he tends to cultivate point at ail costs. 

C. Cichoriuii, Rdm. Stud. ch. viii. 9 (1922), dating the Garland. 

G. H. 

PHILIPPUS, ue also marcius. 


PHILISCUS (i) (c. 400-325 B.c,), rhetorician from 
Miletus, who came to Athens and studied under Iso-f 
crates. His works included a MiXriouiKos and an *AfjLtfnK^ 
TvoviKos (probably political brochures) and a life of the 
orator Lycurgus. 

PW xix. a. 2384-7. 

PHILISCUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, to whom 
Suidas assigns six plays (five being mythological bur- 
lesques; fourteen lines in a papyrus, PSJ x. 1175, ®re 
doubtfully attributed to Jior yovaC). 

FCG iii. 579 f.; CAF ii. 443 f. 

PHILISCUS (3) of Aegina (4th c. B.c.), came under the 
teaching of Diogenes of Sinope at Athens and joined 
the Cynic school. He is said to have taught Alexander tiie 
Great, but this is doubtful. Seven tragedies were ascribed 
to him in antiquity, and the ascriptions may well be 
correct. 

PW xix. a. 2382. W. D. R. 

PHILISCUS (4) of Thessaly (c. a.d. 190-220), rhetbri- 
cian, professor of rhetoric at Athens under Caracalla. 

PW xix. 2. 28S7. 

PHILISCUS, see also philicus. 

PHILISTION of Locri, physician, a contemporary of 
Plato (c. 427-347), according to Callimachus the teacher 
of Eudoxus, illustrious in his art according to Plutarch, 
was the main representative of the Sicilian School of 
medicine. Like Empedocles he assumed four elements, 
fire, air, water, earth, which he equated with the qualities 
hot, cold, moist, dry, and considered responsible for oil 
bodily processes. Respiration he regarded as the cooling 
of innate heat. His interest in anatomy may be inferred 
from the fact that the name d^roL for certain veins was 
attributed to him. In the physiology of drinking 
he agreed with Plato, as Plutarch relates (2. 1047 c). 
Diseases he explained by the excess or deficiency of the 
four elements, by external causes like wounds, climate, 
nourishment, or by changes in the bodily constitution, 
especially by difficulties of breathing, which he believed 
to occur all over the body. His book on dietetics must 
have been famous (half of the fragments preserved come 
from it, 9-16). 

Fragmenis, M. WcMmann, Die Fragments d. Sikelischen Arzte 
(iQoi). InMurncc of P., Wcllmaiin, liennrs (i9<^). Inf1uenc« on 
FUto, A. E. T«ylt>r, A Commentary on Plato's Tim. (1928), 9, 599, 
n, 1; cf F. Cornfurd, Pintos Cosmology (1937)^ 334: W. Jaeger, 
Diokles V. Kapyslos (1938), 9f.; 212, n. 1 (P. identical with the 
Philistion mentioned in the accond Platonic l.ettcr?). H. Diller, 
PW xix. 2405. L. £. 

PHILISTUS of Syracuse, Sicilian historian who in his 
youth saw Gylippus rescue Syracuse (414 B.c.), and took 
a prominent part in supporting Dionysius I and 11 . 
He assisted the former to become general and tyranl(405), 
and served as his counsellor and governor of Syracuse, 
but later quarrelled with him and was banished. Recalled 
by Dionysius II, he expelled Dion (366), and was ap- 
pointed admiral. He failed to intercept Dion's expedition 
from Greece (357), and committed suicide after a naval 
defeat by Dion (356). 

The history (iTtKcAtxtf) was written during his exile. 
There were at least twelve books, of which the first 
seven dealt with Sicilian affairs from the earliest times 
until 466. Philistus was a competent historian and 
imitator of Thucydides, The charge of flattery of the 
tyrants should be discounted in view of the characteristic 
Greek refusal to recognize their achievements. 

FUG 1. 185. G. L. B. 

PHELO, see philon, publilius (a), Jewish grbes 

LITERATURE. 

PHILO JUDJEUS, see PHILON {4). 
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PHILOGHORUS of Athens, the most famous of ^e 
atthidographers. Sprung from a distinguished family, 
he held the official positions of fidvris Kal UpoaKorros 
in 306 B.c, The Atthis reached 261/260, and P. was 
executed shortly afterwards by Antigonus Gonatas as a 
partisan of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus. 

Philochonis* religious duties implied a close knowledge 
of Athenian festivals and cults, and this was linked with 
an interest in the myths and history of Attica. His large 
literary output was mostly concerned with books on 
religious antiquities and customs, and is sparsely repre- 
sented in the extant fragments. His most important 
work was an Atthis in seventeen books. Unlike most 
atthidographers, and perhaps because the material had 
already appeared in other works, he dealt summarily 
with early Athenian history (bks. i“2), passed on to the 
constitutional problenns of Solon and Clcisthencs (bk. 3) 
and the fifth century (bk. 4), and devoted some two- 
thirds of his narrative to a detailed survey of contem- 
porary politics. The last seven books arc almost entirely 
lost, probably because they had no interest for Alexan- 
drine scholars, who used him chiefly in explanation of the 
Attic orators. 

The style of the Atthis is plain and unattractive, but its 
chronological arrangement by kings and archons and the 
evidence of an eyewitness who was also interested in 
genuine research established P.*s position as an historian. 
He produced an abridged version which may be identical 
with the * Atthis against Demon’, a polemical treatise 
criticizing the earlier atthidographer. 

FHG L 384. G- L. B. 


PHILOCLES, nephew of Aeschylus, wrote 100 plays 
and defeated Sophocles on the occasion when the latter 
produced the Oedipus Tyrannus (Suidas s.v., Arg. Soph, 
or), but is frequently attacked by the comic poets (e.g. 
An Vesp, 461; Thesm. 168; Cratin, fr. 292). His 
unpleasant style earned him the nicknames XoAt) (Gall) 
and AXpLwv (son of Brine). His plays included a tetra- 
logy, the /TavSioi'tV, on the story of Tereus (schol. 
An Av, 281). 

TGF 759 “^- A. W. P.-C. 

PHILOCOMUS, see vrmus (i). 

PHILOCRATES, an Athenian statesman who initiated 
the peace negotiations with Philip II of Macedon after 
the fall of Olynthus (348 n.c.). He headed the first peace 
embassy and secured a place on it for Demosthenes, who 
had defended him in court (347-346). On the embassy’s 
return Philocrates proposed, and finally carried, a peace 
and alliance with Philip. He headed a second embassy 
to obtain Philip’s signature, returned to carry a proposd 
to implement the alliance, despite Demosthenes’ opposi- 
lion, and served on two more embassies to Philip. 
Prosecuted in 343 for corruption in the peace negotiations, 
Philocrates absconded and was condemned to death; 
Ilia prudent policy had become unpopular. N. G. L. II. 


PHILOCTETES, in mythology, son of Pocas (Od, 3 - 
I go) and leader of the seven ships from Methone and 
other towns of that region (//. 2. but left behind in 
Lemnos suffering from a snake-bite (ibid. 722-3). Homer 
says no more of him but that he returned safely from 
Troy (Od. ibid.); the Cypria (in Proclus) add that while 
the Greeks were on their way to Troy they sacrificed in 
Tenedos and tlierc Philoctetes was bitten and left behind 
because of the stench of his wound. The Litt/a Iliad 
continues the story. Odysseus capmred Helenus, the 
Troian prophet, and learned from him that Troy could 
not be taken unless Philoctetes was present ; he therefore 
went to Lemnos with Diomedcs and brought him. 
Tragedy (the Philoctetes of Sophocles survives, and plays 
on ll^ subject were written also by Aeschylus ^d 
EuripkleB) pvM further details. PhiloctetM had the how 
md Smwa of Heracles (q.v.) given him (Soph. op. at. 
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801 ff.) or his father (Apollod. 2. 160) for lighting the 
pyre on Mt. Oeta. Without these Troy could not fall. 
He was therefore persuaded or tricked into coming (in 
Soph. Odysseus’ companion is Neoptolemus, q.v., and 
his honesty produces complications in the plot), healed 
on arrival by Machaon (q.v. ; Little Iliad), and there killed 
Paris. Since he had hcro-cults in more than one place 
(near Sybaris and at Macella, Lycophron, gigfi., cf. 
[Aristotle] Mir, Ausc, 107) it was naturally said that he 
had wandered to Magna Graecia after leaving Troy and 
founded cities there ; cf. Apollodorus in Strabo 6. 254. 

H. J. R. 

PHILODAMUS9 of Scarphea, author of a Paean to 
Dionysus discovered at Delphi. The poem, of some 
150 lines in Aeolic metres, describes the birth and early 
travels of Dionysus and gives directions for his cult. 
Date 335-334 B-C. 

Text; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate, ii. *5*^; J- U. Powell, Coll. 
Alex, (1925), 165-71. Criticism: H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 
525 ff. ; Powell and Barber, N«o Chapters i. 42-3. C. M.B. 

PHBLODEMUS (c. iio-c. 40/35 b.c.), bom at Gadara, 
died probably at Herculaneum ; he came to Rome c. 75 
B.c. as a consequence of the First Mithridatic War and 
enjoyed there the favour and powerful friendship of the 
Pisones. One of them, L. Calpumius Piso Caesoninus 
(cos. 58), who was probably his disciple, presented him 
with a magnificent villa at Herculaneum. Cicero’s some- 
what ironical praise of Philodemus (Pis. 28. 68 ff.) shows 
that he was already well known in 55 b.c. His connexions 
with Piso brought Philodemus the opportunity of influ- 
encing the brilliant young students of Greek literature 
and philosophy who gathered around him and Siron at 
Herculaneum and Naples. In 44/43 b.c. he strongly 
opposed the policy of Antony, and aroused republican 
feelings in several of his disciples, as is shown by Varius’ 
De morte, Virgil’s Appendix, and the military career of 
I lorace. Although his prose work was dull and colourless, 
Philodemus greatly surpassed the average literary stan- 
dard of the Greek Epicureans. In his elegant but often 
indecent love epigrams, some twenty-five of which are 
preserved in the Anthologia Palatina, he displays taste 
and ingenuity worthy of his fellow-citizen Meleager. 
The success of these poems is proved by the allusions to, 
and imitations of, them in several passages of Horace 
and Ovid. Although Cicero seems to imply that Philo- 
demus' main activity was poetry, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the task of popularizing Greek philosophy, 
which he dealt with systematically and historically (in his 
treatise avvra^is twv (l)LXoa 6 <f)wv, comprising an outline 
of the doctrines of Greek thinkers view’ed from the stand- 
point of Epicureanism, in ten or more books). His work 
covered a wide field, including psychology, theology, 
logic, ethics, aesthetics, and rhetoric. Particularly 
remarkable was his theory of art, which he conceived as 
an autonomous activity of the mind, independent of 
morals and logic, and dcteimined not by its content, but 
by its aesthetic value. Though scarcely original as a 
philosopher, Philodemus achieved his great ambition of 
influencing the most learned and distinguished Romans 
of his age. No prose work of Philodemus was known 
until several rolls of papyri, charred but partly legible, 
containing fragments of his writings, were discovered 
among the ruins of Piso’s villa at Herculaneum. 

Texts: No complete edition of Philodemus has hitherto been 
published. His epigrams were edited with a commentary by G. 
Kaibcl (1885). His prose works, apart from Ae general editions of 
the Herculaneum papyri, in part app^red in the Tcubner senes 
(Sudhsus, OUvicri, Jensen, Kcmke, Wilke), and in part were edited 
elsewhere by Gomperz (Herk. Stud, i-ii, 1865-6), Crfinert {KoloUs 
u. Menedemtis, 1906), Diels {Abh. BerL Akad., 1915-16), Jensen 
(19^3. Weidmann series), and A. Vogliano in Epieuri el EPicureorum 
Scrota (1928). A lexicon Philodemeum ( 1 ) is being published by 
C, Vooys (1934). 

Get^eral Lii-eratuhe; F. Susemihl, Geseh. Grieeh. Litt* AUst. IL 
>67 ff.; Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss, 439 ff.; R. PhiUppsoiit 
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PW xix, 2^44 ff.; W. Crfinert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis{i^^); 
C. Cichonus, Rom. Studien viii. i (1922). For Ptiilodemus^ life 
and villa, D. Comparetti, MHanges Chatelain (1910), 118 ff. ; for hia 
theory of art, A. Hostagni. Atene e Roma (1920); Riv. FiL 1923*4; 
introduction to Rostagni's commentary on Horace's Ar$ (1930); 
PW xix. 2444. P. T. 

PHILOLAUS of Croton, Pythagorean contemporary 
with Socrates. Works : flepi f}>vaioSt BaKxai (possibly the 
same work). The authenticity of the frs. has been much 
discussed, and the question cannot be regarded as settled. 

See Zcller-Mondolfo, Filosofia dei Greci ii. 304-8, 367-82. 
Testimonia and fra. in Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 398. W. D. R. 

PHILOLOGUS, see ateius. 

PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE, or, as it is now better 
named, Comparative Linguistics, is a modem study. 
The Greeks were little interested in languages other 
than their own, and without comparison with other 
languages but little progress could be made even in 
Greek. The Sophists, and later Plato, dabbled in lan- 
guage and made attempts at etymology that w^erc crude 
and often ridiculous. The Stoics, with their special 
interest in the etymon, also pursued this study, which in 
due course was taken up by the Romans, notably Aelius 
Stilo and Terentius Varro. But no certain principles 
of linguistic development were yet laid down; there 
was no phonetic, no clear discrimination between root, 
stem, and termination, and no proved method in etymo- 
logy (q.v.). Thus vulpes is derived from volo-{-p€ 5 , i.e. 
‘flying-foot*, and lepus from levi-pes, i.e. ‘light-foot’, 
although ped-, the stem of pes, is not present in vulpes -is 
or lepus -oris. Other fantastic etymologies in Varro’s Dc 
Lingua Latina are cervi {<gervi\ ‘quod gerunt cornua*), 
aper {<asper), aries ( <ara), pecus ( <p€s). Another ty'pe 
is the famous lucus a non lucendo: cf. ‘caelum a celando 
quod apertum est*. Sometimes they even assumed hybrid 
formations e.g. caelcbs {<caelum-^^io^\ i.e. a bachelor 
has a heavenly life!). 

2. The Romans, then, scarcely improved upon the 
Greeks and throughout the Middle Ages (see Isidore’s 
Etymologiae) linguistic study remained just as the Romans 
had left it. The rediscovery of learning at the Renais- 
sance and the greatly increased travel made possible by 
geographical exploration extended the knowledge of 
languages, but no real advance was made in the under- 
standing of linguistic development and relationships. 
There was much speculation about the original language 
of mankind and because of scriptural tradition it was 
commonly believed that man’s original language was 
Hebrew, from which by some process of unexplained 
change and decay all other tongues were derived. But 
in the eighteenth century, when the British occupation 
of India made Sanskrit known to Western scholars, 
linguistic studies were revolutionized; for Sanskrit was 
particularly suited both by its structure and its ancient 
grammatical tradition to reveal even upon a cursory 
examination its relationship to the languages of Europe. 
In 1786 Sir William Jones in a paper to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal declared that both in the roots of verbs and in 
grammatical forms Sanskrit bore a stronger affinity to 
Greek and Latin than could possibly have been produced 
by accident, and probably Gothic and Celtic w’ere 
similarly connected also. He further suggested that they 
were all derived from ‘some common source which, 
perhaps, no longer exists*. Here in embryo is what is 
now called the Indo-European family of languages, and 
it has been the task of succeeding scholars to fill in the 
outlines and extend the limits of the sketch presented 
by Jones. They no longer admit the possibility that 
original Indo-European exists or even that it can be 
reconstructed, as Schleicher attempted, but ever since 
Jones’s pronouncement they have been working out in 
detail the historical developments and the comparative 
relationships not merely of the many members (and their 


dialects) of the Indo-European family but of the other 
great linguistic families, the Semitic, the Finno-Ugrian, 
etc., as well. 

3. Wliile the German Franz Bopp (1791-1867) has 
often been called ‘the father of Comparative Philology*, 
the first of the great specialists in this study was un- 
doubtedly the Dane, Rasmus Rask (1787-1832). In 1811 
the Danish Academy of Science held a prize competition 
on the origin of the ancient Scandinavian language and its 
relation to the Germanic dialects, and in his brief essay 
entitled Investigation on the Origin of Old Norse Rask 
clearly showed that Germanic, Baltic, Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, ‘and probably Indian and Iranian* arc related 
languages, while Eskimo, Celtic, Basque, Finno-Ugrian, 
and Semitic arc unrelated. The Napoleonic Wars had 
cut England off* from the Continent and impeded the 
study of Sanskrit, and, w^hen Rask wrote, Sanskrit and 
Avestan were still practically unknown in western 
Europe; hence his doubts about Indian and Iranian. 
He was wrong in excluding Celtic; but by i8i8 he 
corrected that, though he still excluded Albanian, which, 
however, had been so badly preserved that it was not 
established as Indo-European until the end of the century 
by Gustav Meyer (1850*1900). It is also Rask’s gr#at 
triumph that he clearly perceived and enunciated th© 
sound-changes that exist between the classical and tl^e 
Germanic languages and also the later consonantal 
changes in High German, a discovery which is usually 
ascribed to Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), who has had the 
honour of having it named Grimm’s Law. But Rask’s 
essay, written in Danish, was not easily accessible to 
scholars, and so the first detailed Indo-European gram- 
mar came to be written by Bopp, who in i8j6 published 
a short treatise on The Verbal Inflectiofi of Sanskrit com- 
pared with Greek, Latin, Persian, and Germanic. Bi>pp 
had the great advantage of really knowing Sanskrit, and 
his analyses of verbal morphology were a tremendous 
advance, in spite of the fact that he thought he could find 
some part or trace of the verb ‘to be’ in all verbal tennina- 
tions. Thus in all -s endings he sought the root es- s- 
(Latin es-t, s-unt). In phonology Bopp was much inferior 
to Rask; but just as Sanskrit with its clear structure 
separating root, stem, and termination had brought about 
the admirable clarity of Indian grammar, so it produced 
Comparative Grammar when it became widely known 
among F^uropcan scholars. Bopp’s work provided a great 
stimulus to further study such as Rask’s without a real 
knowledge of Sanskrit could not do, and in that sense 
Bopp is the founder of Comparative Philology. 

4. Two periods are clearly discernible in modem 
Comparative Philology, the earlier stretching from Rask 
to Schleicher (1821^8), and the later commencing in 
1876 and continuing until the present day. August Kick 
(1833-1916) shares in both; for his earlier work belongs 
to the pre-Brugmann era, while hi.s later work participates 
in the new method and outlook. Next to Rask comes 
Grimm, whose great contribution was his German 
Grammar, a vast work in which he made a detailed com- 
parison of ail the Gemianic dialects and by which he 
became ‘the father of historical grammar*. In it he 
formulated with copious examples the sound-changes 
which bear his name. In 1833 Bopp began to follow 
up his first success by a Comparative Grammar of Sans^ 
krit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and German^ 
and in a subsequent edition he included also Celtic and 
Albanian. But his treatment of sounds was still very 
weak and the next advance in phonology was made by 
August Pott ( 1 802-87) in his Etymologische Forichungen, a 
comparative Indo-European grammar with the emphasis 
on phonology, Pott displays real understanding of sound- 
cliangc and insists on the historical character of sound- 
laws. But like his predecessors he has no idee that 
these laws, when properly formulated, admit of no 
exceptions. In this he was followed by Georg Curtius 
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(1820-85), Schleicher, and Pick. They all proclaim their 
strict adherence to sound-laws ; but Curtius differentiated 
between ‘regular sound -changes’ and ‘sporadic sound- 
changes’, while Schleicher’s laws were sufficiently flexible 
to enable him to follow some of Bopp’s worst mistakes. 
Curtius did his best work as a teacher in making Com- 
parative Philology known to a wider public ; but he also 
succeeded in breaking down Grimm’s triad of three 
original vowels a, t, m, and showing that e was also Indo- 
European and that e of Latin ^do was older than a 
of Sanskrit admi. More important than Curtius was 
Schleicher, who, besides doing valuable work in Slavonic 
and Baltic, brought organization into linguistic study 
by his excellent CJornpcndium of Comparative lndo~ 
European Grammar (1861-2, 4th ed. 1876). Unlike 
Bopp, Schleicher is strong in phonology and his grammar 
is clearly written and well arranged. But a decisive 
change w'as approaching both in outlook and method ; 
and Pick, the last of the scholars of the earlier period, 
overlaps into the later. 'I'he decisive year for the trans- 
formation in Indo-European linguistics was 1876. 
Schleicher was already dead, and Curtius steadfastly 
opposed, but in vain, the new ideas; but Pick, whose 
W 6 rterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen first appeared 
in 1868 and show's the old standpoint, had by the time 
of the fourth edition in 1890 been won over completely 
to the new. 

5. I'lie difficulty before 1876 had been the great 
uncertainty and irregularity of the same vowels and 
consonants as represented in the various languages; but 
a scries of brilliant discoveries in the seventies by the 
Italian Ascoli (1829-1907), the Danes Thomsen (1842- 
1927) and Vemer (1846-96), the Frenchman de Saussure 
(1857-1913), and the German Brugmann (1849-1919) 
brought order out of chaos. In 1870 Ascoli attacked the 
k problem which had baffled both Bopp and Schleicher 
and showed that there was not only one k series in the 
parent language but three quite distinct series represented, 
for example, in the initial sounds of Latin centum^ caecus, 
quis. Ascoli, however, wrongly thought that the Sanskrit 
palatals were original : so his discovery was retarded and 
only nvo of his series were accepted, and the existence 
of three had to be proved again in 1890 by Bezzenberger 
(1851-1922) and Osthoff (1847-1909). In 1875 Vemer 
published his famous article wherein he established 
Vemer’s Law, wliich explains the apparent exceptions to 
Grimm's Law. In the following year Brugmann in 
defiance of Curtius published his epoch-making article 
on Sonant Nasals (e.g. Gk. raroy, Lat. Ind. 

Eur. ^trjtds; Gk. Sc/ca, Lat. dcccm< Ind. Eur. ^dekTp ; Gl:. 
TToSa, Lat- pedem< Ind. E\ir. ^pejodip). This article 
greatly advanced the knowledge of Vowel Gradation or 
Ablaut, which received its most inspired treatment in 
de Saussure’s ‘Treatise on the primitive vowel-system of 
the Indo-European languages’ in 1879. Brugmann’s 
w^ork W'as strongly opposed by Curtius and others; and 
thence arose the furious struggle on tlie strictness of 
Phonetic Laws to which Brugmann and his followers, 
nicknamed the junggrammatiker, declared that there 
were no exceptions. The two great forces operating in 
linguistic change arc Phonetic Law and Analogy, and for 
long it was so strongly held that the former admitted 
of no exceptions that in recent years the extreme position 
of Brugmann’s school has been again challenged by 
Hermann’s penetrating Lautgesetz und Analogic (1931)- 
To Brugmann we also owe the authoritative survey of 
Indo-European linguistics, the Grundriss {2nd ed. 1897- 
1911). In this vast work the Syntax was undertaken by 
Delbriick (1842-1922), whose contribution in this 
sphere has been quite outstanding. Another excellent 
work on syntax, particularly ot Latin and Greek, is the 
Vorlesungen tiber Syntax (i 924 ""^)» Wackemagel, who 
is also the author of the first Comparative Sanskrit 
Grammar, In the study of Meaning or Semasiology the 


pioneer work is the Essai de Semantique (4th cd. 1908) of 
Michel Br^al (1832-1915), a study which now has a 
journal of its own, WOrter und Sachen (1909- ). An 
interesting offshoot of Indo-European Comparative 
Philology is Indo-European Prehistory, which deals 
with the original habitat and civilization of the undivided 
Indo-European community. Outstanding on this subject 
is the Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (3rd ed. 1907) 
of Otto Schrader (1855-1 919). On the general principles 
of language the standard work is the Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte (5th ed. 1920) of Hermann Paul (1846- 

6 . In this brief sketch little has been said of phonetics, 
inscriptions, or linguistic geography, and many famous 
scholars have not been mentioned. But an excellent 
account of their work is contained in Linguistic Scietice 
in the igth Century by Pedersen and Spargo (Harvard 
University Press, 1931). 

7. For the classical languages the reader should consult 

A. Meillct, Introduction a Vetude comparative des langues 
indo-europeennes^ (i937); A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, 
Traite de grammaire comparde des langues classiques^ ( 1 927) ; 
C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
(U.S.A. 1937). P. S. N. 

PHILOMELA (^PiXop'^Xa). Pandion king of Athens had 
two daughters, Procne (lIpoKyrj) and Philomela, of whom 
the former was married to his ally, Tereus king of Thrace, 
son of Ares. Tereus, pretending that Procne was dead, 
asked that Philomela might be sent to him, and on her 
arrival raped or seduced her and then cut out her tongue 
to prevent her telling. She contrived to send her sister 
a piece of embroidery on which she had woven her story. 
Procne found her and took revenge on Tereus by serving 
him at a meal with the flesh of his and her child Itys. 
Finding this out, he pursued the women, but the gods 
turned him into a hoopoe, Procne into a nightingale, and 
Philomela into a swallow (a later tradition, represented 
in Latin authors, reverses these last two). 

ApoUod. 3. 193 CF.; Ovid, Met. 6. 424 ff. H. J. R, 

PHILOMELUS) Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). Elected strategos autokrator of Phocis 
at the threat of war, he seized Dclplii (summer 356 B.C.), 
raised 5,000 mercenaries, defeated the Locrians and 
Boeotians in the winter, and allied Phocis with Athens 
and Sparta. In autumn 355, when the Amphictiony 
declared a Sacred War on Phocis, Philomelus used 
temple funds to raise 10,000 men; in 354 he defeated the 
Thessalians and defended southern Phocis until he was 
defeated and committed suicide near Neon (late autumn 
354). An able diplomatist and general, he based Phocian 
power on mercenaries and the Delphic monies. 

N. G. L, H. 

PHILON (i) of Eleusis (4th c. b.c.), architect. He 
designed the arsenal at Piraeus, and added a porch to 
the Telesterion at Eleusis. The former building was 
destroyed by Sulla, and no vestiges of it have been 
identified; but we possess a detailed specification ( 7 G ii. 
1054). His books on the arsenal, and on the proportions 
of sacred buildings (Vitruv. 7 praef.), have not survived. 

H. W. R. 

PHILON ( 2 ) of Byzantium (early 2nd c. b.c.), mechani- 
cian, followed in the footsteps of Ctesibius, and his works 
were used by Heron. He wrote a Mrjxovf-fcri avvra^L^; a 
fragment on engines of war is preserved (ed. H. Diels 
and E. Schramm in Abh, BerL Akad. 1918, 19), and, in 
Arabic and a Latin translation from the Arabic, some 
chapters on Pneumatica (V. Rose, Anecdota graeca ii. 
299-313; Heron, Opera i. 458 f.). Fleron in his Auto^ 
mata, c. 20, alludes to a setting by Philon of the ‘Nauplius 
story’, which presumably came from Automata by Philon ; 
Philon’s explanations yirere apparently not much in 
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advance of Aristotle's standpoint ; the theoretical basis is 
much better put by Heron. Philon is credited with a 
solution of the problem of finding two mean propor- 
tionals; it has a slight variation from, but is equivalent 
to, solutions attributed to Apollonius and Heron. 

T. H. 

PHIL0N(3) of Larissa in Thessaly (Stob.Ec/. 2. 38, etc.) 
(160/59-80 B.C.), founder of the so-called fourth Academy 
(Sext, Emp. Pyr. i. 220; etc.). He succeeded Clito- 
machus as president of the Academy 110/9. On tlie 
outbreak of the Mithridatic War in 88 he fled to Rome 
(Cic. Brut. 306) where he became famous, and taught 
important pupils and hearers, amongst whom was Cicero 
{Acad. Index Here. col. 33. 3 f.). 

Philon held that things were not comprehensible in 
the Stoic sense but that they were knowable in themselves 
(Sext. Emp. op. cit. 235). So he led Academic scepticism 
a step farther away from Cameades towards the teaching 
of his pupil and opponent Antiochus of Ascalon. 

E. Zeller, Eclectics^ Engl. Transl., 75 f. ; A. Goedcckemeycr, 
Gesch. dr$ Skeptizismus, 103 f. ; Ueberweg-Pracchtcr, GrundrUs^^, 
469 f.; PW xix. 2535. K. O. B. 

PHILON (4) commonly known as Philo Judaeus (r. 
30 B.c.-A.D. 45), spent all his life in his nati%'e city of 
Alexandria and became head of its Jewish community, 
which he represented on the delegation sent to Rome in 
A.D. 39-40 to ask exemption from the duty of worshipping 
the emperor. This is the only incident from the life of 
P. of which anything is known ; it is related at length in 
his pamphlet Legatio ad Gaium. Here and in liis In 
Flaccum, a similar treatise of earlier date, P. tries to 
show that God is mindful of His people and punishes 
with death their persecutors (i.e. the Roman prefect of 
Egypt and the emperor). These works exerted a lasting 
influence upon early Christian literature, c.g. upon 
the De mortibus persecutorum; the latter took over 
from P. the idea that persecutors themselves are re- 
sponsible for evoking the inevitable punishment which, 
by God's judgement, eventually overwhelms them. 
P. cannot, however, be considered as an enemy of 
Hellenistic and Roman civilization merely because he 
was opposed to the worship of the Emperor Gaius; for 
besides speaking of Augustus and I'ibcrius in very high 
terms of praise, and adapting formulas of the Hellenistic 
ruler-cult to the praise of the Jewish patriarchs, he casts 
the traditions of Judaism into the literary forms of Greek 
allegory. Modem scholars have often overestimated the 
extent of P.'s, indebtedness to Judaism, especially to 
the Alexandrian school. In fact, he owes far more to 
Greek philosophy, and his very efforts to demonstrate a 
substantial similarity between Hellenic and Jewish 
doctrines are a proof of his Hellenistic character. His 
main sources were indisputably Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, above all Posidonius ; tlie extent of his indebted- 
ness to Neopythagoreanism, although great, is now 
difficult to estimate. Despite his scanty originality as a 
philosopher, P. played a very important role in the history 
of ancient thought as a mediator between Hellenistic 
philosophy and both Christianity and Neoplatonism. 
Not only did the author of the De mortibus persecutorum 
and Plotinus borrow from him, but St. Au^stine prob- 
ably derived from P. his theory of the two cities, which is 
merely an application of P.’s dualism to the realm of 
politics. Nevertheless, P. did not bridge the gulf between 
the world of God and the world of matter, since, had 
matter been created by God, the existence of evil would 
be inexplicable. To establish an artificial connexion 
between the two worlds P. introduced intermediary 
beings representing the different aspects of God’s exis- 
tence and thought. With these God communicates only 
through an intermediary, which P. calls Logos and is 
careful to distinguish from God himself : the word Logos 
refers to God in so far os His existence is conceived as 


pure thought, while the word God merely indicates His 
essence as pure Being. Man's duty is to conform to the 
will of God, not only by living according to His law, 
but by ‘seeing' Him. This supreme achievement, the 
discovery of the essence of God, can be reached only 
by means of ‘ecstasy’, which P. thinks of as an act of 
grace. But worship and purity of life and mind enable 
man to succeed in achieving communion with God in 
His existence as thought. In P.'s system the soul of 
man is ultimately dependent on the grace of God and 
cannot enjoy communion with Him also by a spontaneous 
activity of love unassisted by grace. 

Tcxti; Best complete edition: Cohn, Wendland, Rcite^ed. major, 
7 vols., 1896-1930; ed. Trif'nor, 6 vols., 1896-1915). lid. T. Manley 
(London, 2 vols., 174a). English Translation: Loeb (9 vols., 
192911.). Era., ed. J. Rendel Harris (1886), The In Flaccum edited 
with an historical commentary by H. Box (1939). 

A full bibliography (by H. L. Goodhart and E. R. Goodenough) 
in appendix to E. R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus 
(1938), Most importai^ works on Philo: J. Drummond, Philo 
Judaeus (2 vols., 1888); E. Herriot, Philon lejtdf (1898); J. Martin, 
Philon (1907); E. Brehicr, Les Iddes philosophiques et rcligieuses de 
Philon^ (1925); T. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo (1919); I. 
Hcinemann, Philos, griech. u. judische Bildung (1932). r. T. 

PHILON (5) of Byblos (a.d. 64-161) composed in G^ek 
a learned work of euhemeristic character in which for the 
Phoenician religion he cites at length, as he alleges, from 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, who had devoted a 
treatise in his own language to theogony, cosmogony, 
and the origins of civilization. Extensive fragments of 
Philon have been preserved by Eusebius in his Demon- 
stratio evangelica (i. 9; 22-10; 28); with a parallel in 
Thcodoret. These fragments have now been critically 
republished, along with translation, extensive essays, 
and full bibliography, by C. Clemen, ‘Die phdnikische 
Religion nach Philo von Byblos*, Mittheilungen d. 
vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gvsclhchaft xlii, pt. 3(1939). 
Over Philon’s alleged translation there has been long 
dispute, distinguished scholars like Baudissin regarding 
it as a fraud. But the extraordinary recent discoveries 
at Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit, on the Syrian coast north 
of Laodicca-Latakia, of fourteenth -century B.c. docu- 
ments, in alphabetic cuneiform script, and of Hebraic 
language, containing lengthy mythological texts, epic, 
choric, etc. (published for the most part in Syria since 
1929), have proved conclusively that Sanchuniathon is 
doubtless a verity in view of the many correspondences 
between him and these fresh texts and of the picture of 
the lush development of Phoenician mythology by the 
middle of the second millennium. 

Sec O. Eissfcldt, Ras Schamra u. Sanchuniathon (1939), cep. 79 ff. 

J. A. M. 

Philon also wrote a 'PruiariKov (paradigm of verb- 
flexions), and a dictionary of synonyms (the probable 
source of the Byzantine Pseudo-.Ammonius). He was 
much used by Hesychius of Miletus. See also san- 
chuniathon, P, B. R. F. 


PHILONIDES, an older contemporary of Aristophanes, 
various of whose plays he produced. First victorious c. 
410 B.c. (/G. ii*. 2325). Suidas mentions KoOopvoi (an 
attack on Theramenes (cf. Ar. Ran. 534 ff.)), ^iXiniipoSp 
and ArrrjvTf. 

FCG ii. 421 ff.; CAF i. 254 ff.; DcmiaAczuk, SuppL Com. ^ 

PHILQPAPPUS, Syrian prince, Roman consul (a.d. 
109), and Athenian archon. His sepulchral monument^ 
erected between 1 14 and 1 16, stands at Athens on the top 
of the Museum Hill. His full name was C. Julius 
Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, his grandfather being 
Antiochus IV, the last king of Commagene* 

OGI 409-13. PIR iiL 166, 99; ii”. a6a, 1086. V. £. 

PHILOPATOR9 Stoic, probably of the time of Hadrian 
(a.o. X 17-38). Sec Zeller, PhiL d. Griechen^ iii. i*. 169, 

7x4- 
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PHILOPOEMEN of Megalopolis (c. 253-182 b.c.), the 
Achaean soldier and statesman, was trained from his 
youth in arms and taught by the patriotic Megalopolitan 
philosophers, Ecdemus and Demophanes. He resisted 
Cleomenes (223) and won praise from Antigonus Doson at 
Sellasia. After ten years* mercenary soldiering in Crete, 
he became Hipparch of the Achaean League in 210/9 
and General in 208/7, reforming the army, and in 207 
defeated Machanidas of Sparta at Mantinea. General 
again in 206/5 and 201/200, he repelled Nabis in 202-200. 
In the Second Macedonian War, favouring neutrality, 
he lost influence and returned to Crete (199/8). Reap- 
pearing after the Roman evacuation to find war with 
Nabis, he became General (193/2) and blockaded Sparta. 
Flamininus made a settlement, but on Nabis* assassina- 
tion (192) Philopoemen incorporated Sparta in the 
Achaean League. In annexing Messene and Elis (191) 
and as General in 191/90 or 190/89 and in 189/8 he 
dominated policy ; finally, in r88, on an ambiguous ruling 
of the Senate, he demilitarized Sparta and abolished the 
Lycurgan institutions. General again in 187/6 and 183/2, 
he was captured during the revolt of Messene and given 
poison (182). A great soldier and patriot, ‘the last of the 
Greeks*, he remained in politics the Megalopolitan, 
narrow and rancorous, pressing Flamininus* and the 
Senate's acquiescence in Achaean rights to dominate the 
Peloponnese, when wider statesmanship was needed to 
strike a balance with Roman power in Greece. 

Polybiuk a. 40; a. 67-9; bka. io-m, 16, and 20-4; Livy bka. 35-9; 
Pjutarch, Philopoemen; Flamininus. G. Niccolini, La Con/eaera- 
eitme Achea (1914); De Sanccia, Star. Rom. iii. 2, pp. 427, 443; 
iv. I, pp. 57, 133, i6g, 229, 238, 402-6; A. Aymard, Les Premiers 
rapports de Rome et de la Confederation achaienne (1938). On 
itrategiae, De Sanctia, op. cit. iv. i, p. 402; ct. A. Aymard, Rev. 
£1. Anc. 1928, p. 1. A. H. McD. 


PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY OF. Aristotle often gives 
in the introductions to his works a survey of the history 
of the problem he is going to treat. The scope is more 
systematic than historical ; the treatment is rather 
polemical. He advised his pupils, however, to write 
similar works of their own, not us introductions but as 
separate and autonomous books. Thus Theophrastus 
wrote a history of Physics and Metaphysics (the fragments 
and tlie later history of which are treated in a masterly 
way by H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879), Eudemus 
histories of Theology, Astronomy, Geometry, and 
Arithmetic. In these works history prevails over syste- 
matic philosophy, although they follow the order of 
problems, not of time, and contain some criticism. They 
are the basis of all later work in this field. In the same 
generation another Aristotelian, Aristoxenus, became the 
first writer of philosophical biography. 

Scholars in Alexandria found an external principle of 
unification by arranging the extensive material under 
'successors' ( 8 id 5 o;foi). They made up lineages of 
teachers, pupils, and pupils of the pupils, many of whom 
became presidents and successors of their respective 
schools. This also is the scheme of the only complete 
ancient history of philosophy which has been preserved, 
that of Diogenes Laertius. In this work, as was often 
the case, biography and doxography are combined. 


The itendard cencnil work (which takes account of Roman as 
well at of Greek philosophers) is E. Zeller, Phihsophie der Criechm i 
I* (1910-20), the IVe-Socraiics (Engl. Transl. 1881): 2. i* (1^889) 
(E.T., Socraiei and the Socratics, 1868, Plato and the Older 
Academy, 1888); a. a* (igaO, Aristotle and the Eylicr Pcnpatctica 
(ET 1B97): 3. I* (1900), Stoics Epicureana and Sceptica (E.T.* 
i88o)l 3- (1903), Eclectics (E.T., 1883). An Italian tranal., with 

extensive additions, by R. Mondolfo (1932-8), cornea down to the 
l^rthalrore■n■ (incluaive). There is a shorter work by Zellw, Gnin- 

A diortcr but itill hirly full treatment «nd an excellent biblio- 
itnphv will be found in F. Ueberweg, M. Hcitwe, and K. Praechter, 
hrtrJriu dtr GacMchu der Philo, ophie, i" (ysb). 

The chief collecliona of fragmenta ate: F. G. A. Mullach, 

fParia, i860, 1867.(1879]): H . DitU . FragmenUderVornkr . (1034, 


-7'34)g is a useful collection of leadins passages, with notes. H. 
3 ic 1 b, Doxographi Graeci (1879), ia the standard edition of the 
Doxographers. 

Other hooka are mentioned under the various achoola and 
philoaophera. K. O. B. and W. D. R 

PHILOSTEPHANUS of Cyrcnc (3rd c. b.c.), pupil or 
friend of Callimachus, wrote : (i) geographical works, fuli 
of marvels and fables (Ath. 7. 297 f, 8. 331 d ; Aul. Gell, 

9. 4. 2 ; Harpocr. aw. Bovx^Ta, ZrpvpLT ) ; schol. Find. Ol. 

77)1/2) a mythological and antiquarian treatise Note~ 
books (‘YiTop.vTjp.aTa) (schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 124); (3) On 
Discoveries (Clem. Al. Strom, i. 308 a). J. F. L. 

PHILOS 1 RATI. Four members of this family, which 
was of Lemnian origin, arc probably to be distinguished. 
(I) Verus, a sophistic writer of the second century A.D., 
none of whose works survive. (II) Flavius P., son of 
Verus, bom c. a.d. 170. He studied at Athens, and later 
joined the philosophical circle patronized by Septimius 
Severus and his wife Julia Domna. At her instance he 
wrote the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, a philosophizing 
mystic of the first century a . d . ; the 'Hpw'iKoSp a dialogue 
concerned with the cult of Protesilaus, probably belongs 
to the same period. After returning to Athens he wrote 
Biot ao<j>iaT{uv, chiefly interesting for notices of his 
contemporaries. He is probably also the author of a 
few of the Philostratean *E 7 noToXat ipwTtKai^ of the 
protrcptic PupivaarLKog, of the second of the two 
AuiXd^eis, and of the dialogue Niptav, wrongly attributed 
to Lucian. He died in the reign of Philippus Arabs ( a . d . 
244-9) (Suidas). (Ill) P. Lemnius (Biot uotfs. 2. 27), bom 
c. A.D. 191 ; a great-nephew of P. I, and son-in-law of 
P. II. He wrote the earlier EtKoveg, purported descrip- 
tions of pictures in a Neapolitan collection; probably 
also the second (see literary criticism in 

ANTIQUITY, I. 6). (IV) A grandson of P, III (EU, B. 
prooem.), who wrote the later ElKoveg. 

The Life of Apollonius is not uninteresting on account 
of the mystical and orientalizing tendencies which it 
illustrates; the 'Hp. shows similar characteristics. But 
P. II finds his happier vein in the Biot ootfs.y a work which 
tlirowa valuable light on the habits and personalities of 
the Second Sophistic. It is written in the affectedly 
simple and unmethodical style. The earlier EIk., though 
they add to our knowledge of Hellenistic art, are hardly, 
in spite of their subsequent popularity, to be accepted 
as a serious contribution to criticism ; they are exemplary 
exercises in the art of rhetorical description. The later 
Elk. are distinctly inferior to them. 

Suidas (confused notice). Editions: C. L. Ksyser (1844-53; 
comment); (1870-1, Teubner)’ J. jQthner (1909; rvisv.)] O. 
Benndorf and C. Schenkl (1893 ; EIk. A.) \ C. SchenkI and A. Reisch 
(1902; EIk. B). Text and translation: Life of AooUoniuSt F. C. 
Conybeare (Loeb, 1012); B(oi oo^arwv^ W. C. Wright (Loeb, 1922); 
EiKove^t A. Fairbanks (l^cb, 1931). Translation: Life of Apollonius, 
J. S. Phillimore, 1912. Criticism: K. MOnscher, Philol. Suppl. x 
(1907) (authorship, etc.). W. Schmid, Atiicisrmu hr (1896) (P. II, 
language). w. M. £. 

PHILOTAS (c. 360-330 B.C.), a Macedonian noble, son 
of Parmenion (q.v.), and the commander of the iralpoi 
or Guards Corps in the early campaigns of Alexander the 
Great. He was distinguished among Alexander’s marshals 
by his gallant bearing and liberality, but gradually 
became dienated from the king himself. This estrange- 
ment may have been due to Philotas’ resentment of the 
disfavour shown by the king to Parmenion, or of Alexan- 
der’s tendency to disregard Macedonian custom and to 
adopt oriental habits. In 330 he was accused of con- 
spiracy by Alexander before the Macedonian army, which 
found him guilty and executed him with a volley of jave- 
lins. Philotas was clearly convicted of connivance at a plot 
against Alexander, but it is uncertain whether he was an 
active conspirator. The story that under torture he incrim- 
inated his father may be disnrjssed as a later embroidery. 

Arrian, Anah. 3. a6; Plutarch, Atexo 48-9. Berve, AiexmtUrreich. 
no. 80a. M. C 
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PHILOXENUS (i) of Cythera (436/5-380/379 b.c., 
Marm, Par. 82), dithyrambic poet. He lived at the court 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, who sent him to the quarries 
(Ael. VH 12, 44). His most famous work was his Cyclops^ 
in which the Cyclops sang a solo to the lyre — a great 
innovation (schol. Ar. Plut. 290). The work is parodied 
in Plut. 290 ff. See music, § 10. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 132-4. Criticism: A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (ig27), 
pp. 61-4. C. M. B. 

PHILOXENUS (2), author of poem The Banquet 
quoted by Plato Comicus (ap. Ath. 6 d), which described 
a feast in full dithyrambic language (Ath. 146 f). He 
may be the same as Plriloxcnus son of Eryxis (Ar. Ran. 
932 ff.). 

Text: J. M. E)dmond«, Lyra Graeca iii. 340-63. Criticiam: 
U. von WilAmowitz-MocllendorfT, Textgesch. d. griech. Lyr. (1900), 
85-8. C. M. B. 

PHILOXENUS (3), painter of Eretria, pupil of Nico- 
machus (dated by Pliny 330 d.c.). Painted for Cassander 
(after 306?) a ‘Battle of Alexander and Darius*. A 
mosaic in Pompeii (Pfuhl, fig. 648), probably of the third 
century, is proved by likeness to the Alexander sarco- 
phagus (Winter, KB 336-7) to represent faithfully a 
fourth-century original, probably the picture by him; the 
half-hidden figures illustrate his ‘breuiores compendiarias* 
(Pliny). 

Overbcck 1775, 1777; Pfuhl 828; H. Fuhrmann, Phtloxmos von 
Eretria (1931). T. 13 . L. W. 

PHILOXENUS (4) of Alexandria (ist c. B.c.) wrote on 
the text of Homer, accents, metre, verbs, and Atticism, 
and compiled important (lost) lexica of Homeric and 
other dialects. See et\'MOLOGY. 

Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Fragm. i. 443 ff, 

PHELUAIENUS of Alexandria, member of the eclectic 
school of medicine, c. a.d. 180. An excerpt from his 
work De Venenatis Animalibus (on poisonous animals), 
the basis of the 13th bk. of Aelian, has been edited by 
M. Wellmann in CMG (1908). He also wrote a book on 
diseases of the bowels (only part extant, in a Latin tr., 
ed. Michaeleanu, 1910), and one Uepl yuvaiK^lwv (on 
gynaecology, not extant). W. D. R, 

PHILUSy see furius (2). 

PHILYLLIUS, Athenian comic poetfyZ, c. 410-390 B.C.), 
victorious ?400 {IG ii®. 2325). The titles suggest a prefer- 
ence for mj^thological burlesque, e.g. AlyevSi VlraAdvn^, 
Auyq, 'EX^\rq, ’HpaKXijs, IJXwrplai ^ NavaiKaa. 

FCG ii, 857 ff.; CAP i. 781 ff.; DcmiaAczuk, Suppl. Com., pp. 

73-4. M. P. 

PHILYRA, i.e. linden-tree; in mythology an Occarud 
loved by Kronos (q.v.), who, being surprised by Rhea 
while with her, turned himself and Philyra into horses. 
Her child was the centaur (q.v.) Chiron, and she was so 
horrified at his monstrous shape that she prayed to 
change her own form, and so became the tree called 
after her. 

Hyginua, Fab. 138* H. J. R. 

PHINEUS. The best known of several mythological 
persons so named was a Thracian king. For some 
offence, he was plagued by the Harpies (q.v.) ; since they 
stole or defiled all his food, he was nearly starved to 
death by the time the Argonauts arrived at his land 
(Salmydcssus, Soph. Ant. 970). He made a compact 
with them; if they would deliver him from the Harpies, 
he would prophesy to them the further course of their 
adventures. The sons of Boreas therefore {see Calais) 
attacked them, followed them through the air, and finally 


meeting Iris, received a pledge through her that Phineus 
should no longer be troubled. They then turned back 
from the islands afterwards known as the Strophades 
(Islands of Turning); Ap. Rhod. 2. 178 ff. 

What the offence was is a question variously answered. 
The best-known account, which does not in all versions 
lead up to the story of his rescue, and so probably is not 
originally connected with it, is the following. He 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas (q.v.), and had 
sons by her. The marriage coming to an end, by her 
death or otherwise, he remarried, and the stepmother 
so slandered her stepsons that Phineus either blinded 
them himself or let her do so (Soph. loc. cit. and schol. 
there) ; the latter records a variant that Cleopatra herself 
blinded them, in anger at being cast off by Phineus. 
The name of the second wife, those of the sons, and the 
reason for their ill-treatment all vary in different sources. 
Another sin attributed to Phineus was betrayal of divine 
secrets which he had learned through his prophetic 
powers (Ap. Rhod. loc. cit. 180 ff.); this obviously suits 
his delivery by the Boreadae much better. For more 
details and authorities see jessen in Roscher's Lexikon, s. v. 

H. J, R. 

PHLEGON of Tralles, a freedman of Hadrian, author of 
Olympiades {^ histor>' reaching from the first Olympiad to 
A.D. 140), 77 . Oavpaaiiov, and 77 . paKpofUcjav. 

A. Westermann, Paradoxographi (1R39). O. KcIIct, 

Rerum natural, script, grace, min. (1877), 57-105; FHG iii. 602-24. 

PHLEGYAS, eponym of the Phlegyae, a Thessalian 
people, son of Ares (Apollod. 3. 41 and elsewhere; his 
mother’s name varies). He is also represented as living 
near Lake Boebcis (Pindar, Pyth, 3. 34), or in Orcho- 
nienus (Pans. 9. 36. i), w^hile the Epidaurian legend 
(Paus. 2. 26. 4) brings him to the Peloponnesus. He was 
father of Coronis, the mother of Asclepius (q.v. ; Pindar, 
ibid, and elsewhere); of Ixion (q.v.; Ear. fr. 424 
Nauck). Verg. Aen. 6. 618, whereon see Servius, puts 
him in Tartarus. H. J. R. 

PHLYAKES. Farces (also called iXaporpaytohiai) 
which were performed by ‘phlyakes’ in south Italy and 
at Alexandria in the fourth and third centuries B.c. The 
chief authors of these ludicrous scenes from daily life or 
from mythology are Rhinthon, Sciras, and Sopatcr of 
Paphos (qq.v.). 

A, Olivieri, Frammmti della Comedia Greca 0 dtl Mimo nella 
Sicilia € ncLla Magna Grecta; CGF 183-97. W. G. W. 

PHOCAEA, the most northerly of the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, occupying a site with twin harbours midway 
between the Elaitic and Hermaean Gulfs. She pioneered 
in the exploration and colonization of the western 
Mediterranean, though Lampsacus was almost her only 
contribution to the opening-up of the Euxine. In the 
sixth century D.c. her trading stations were strung along 
the route linking Magna Graecia with Spain, where 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, was her friend; and 
the foundation of Massilia gave the Greeks access to 
southern Gaul. In 540, when Phocaea was besieged by a 
Persian army, most of the citizens preferred emigration 
to submission, and finally found refuge at Elea in Italy. 
Phocaea never recovered from their loss. Dionysius, the 
generali^imo of the Greek fleet in the Ionian Revolt, 
was a Phocacan, but his city contributed only three ships. 

M. Cary and £. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers (toag), 
22. D. E. W. W. 

PHOCAS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian, author of an Ars de 
nomine et verbo (cd. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 4x0-39) and a 
Vita Vergilii in hexameters (often published, e.g. in 
Baehrens, PLM v. 85). A De aspiraiione attributed to 
him (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 439—41) is apocryphal. 
C£. Teuffel, § 47a, 4; Schanz-Hosius, § no6. J. F. M* 
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PHOCION (4th c. D.C.), Athenian general and states- 
man. Although contemptuous of the people’s fickleness 
and of popular leaders, Phocion commanded constant 
respect and was elected general forty-five times. Making 
his military reputation in the service of Persia (350 and 
344 B-C.)i he distinguished himself by campaigns in 
Euboea (348 and 341), by defending Megara (343) and 
Byzantium (330), and by repelling a Macedonian attack 
on Attica in the Lamian War (322). In politics Phocion 
supported Eubulus, Aeschines, and Demades against 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. Realizing the military 
strength of Macedonia, Phocion advised Athens to treat 
for terms when outmanceuvred before the battle of 
Chaeronea. After her defeat he assisted Demades in 
preserving peace with Philip and Alexander, opposed 
Harpalus, and sought to prevent Athens joining in the 
Lamian War, after which he acted as envoy to Antipater 
and sponsored with Demades the limitation of the 
franchise at Athens. By an error of judgement he allowed 
Cassander's general Nicanor to seize the Piraeus. When 
the democracy was restored, Phocion was condemned to 
death (318). Prudent, patriotic, and responsible, he 
controlled Athens by a force of character which is 
portrayed in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. N. G. L. H. 

PHOCIS9 a country of central Greece comprising the 
middle Cephissus valley and the valley of Crisa, which are 
linked loosely by passes over the southern spurs of Mt. 
Parnassus. Both areas were fertile, the former possessing 
pasture and agricultural land, and the latter olives, vines, 
and com. In the sixth century d.c. Phocis was organized 
in a strong federation, issuing federal coinage and levying 
a federal army. Her internal unity enabled her to resist 
the aggression of her neighbours, who coveted the control 
of Delphi and of the route to northern Greece via the 
Cephissus valley and the pass of Elatea to I'hermo- 
pylae, and she showed skill in her diplomacy. Deprived 
of Delphi and the Crisaean plain in the first Sacred War 
(c. 596) and overrun by Thessaly, her ambition was to 
regain her outlet to the sea ; checked from expanding at 
the expense of Doris by Sparta, the Phocians allied with 
Athens (457), seized Delphi, and were confirmed in their 
control by an expedition under Pericles (448), to whom 
a Phocian alliance was valuable for encircling Boeotia. 
After the battle of Coronea (447) Phocis joined Sparta, 
was loyal to her during the Peloponnesian War and in the 
early fourth century, until Boeotia impressed her into 
her Central Greek League. Her bid for independence 
in the I'hird Sacred War broke Theban power but 
exhausted Phocis. See philomelus, onomarchus. 

L. B. Tillarcl, BSA 1910-11. N. G. L. H. 

PHOCUS in mythology, son of Aeacus(q.v,) by 

the nymph Psarnathe, who took the shape of a seal,<^cuKi7, 
hence the name of her son (.\pollod. 3. 158). He proved 
a distinguished athlete, which aroused the jealousy of the 
legitimate sons, Pelcus and Telamon (qq.v.); they drew 
lota to see which should kill him, and Telamon, to whom 
the task fell, murdered him while they were exercising; 
Aeacus found out and banished them both (ibid. 160). 

H. J. R. 

PHOC^XIDES ifl. 544-541 T’-C., Suidas), elegiac and 
hexameter poet of Miletus. His work is of a gnomic 
character. He sometimes begins his lines with the 
formula ico-i toS^ 0 cji>/rt/At 8 oy, writes about traditional 
matters such as the virtues of husbandry (fr. 7)1 
badness of women (fr. 2), the Mean (fr. 12), protecting 
spirits (fr. 16) ; he disbelieved in noble birth (fr. 3) and 
liked club-life (fr. 14). 

Text: £. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graee. i. i. 58-62. C. M. B. 

PHOEBE a Titaness, daughter of Heaven and 

Earth (Hesiod, Theog. 136); wif® of Coeus and mother 
of Uio (q.v.; ibid. 404 ff.)* She is thus grandmother of 


Artemis. But her name, ‘the bright one’ , is not infrequently 
used for the Moon (e.g. Statius, Theh. i. 105), though 
never in an early author ; and therefore also for Artemis 
and Diana, as identical with the Moon (e.g. Stat. Silv. 

I. 3 * 76)’ Of several other mythological figures who bear 
this name, the only well-known one is a daughter of 
Leucippus, see Dioscuri, The schol. Strozziana on 
Germanicus, Aratca, p. 175, 3 Breysig, says Hesiod called 
one of the Heliades Phoebe. H. J. R. 

PHOENICIANS Poeni) are said by Hero- 

dotus (1. i; 2. 44; 7. 89) to have migrated from the 
Persian Gulf (c. 2750 b.c.). At this date, under Sargon of 
Akkad, Mesopotamian traders and armies certainly were 
reaching Syria and Cappadocia. Byblus was a very early 
Phoenician port. 

2. Phoenician seafaring, however, began only about 
1250. The only sea-people known to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Egypt were Keftiu — Minoans or Cilicians. 
Minoan, too, are the prehistoric remains at I'hebes, 
traditionally founded by ‘Cadmus the Phoenician’; and 
as the name ‘Phoinix’ is pure Greek (cf. 0 oiVio?, <^oivo?, 
<f> 6 vios)f we infer that the name 'Red Men* was applied 
by the presumably fairer early Hellenes to any copper- 
skinned Mediterraneans. ‘Phoenician* in Greek myths, 
then, usually = Minoan Cretan. 

3. Homer, however, knows Phoenicians well, as 
craftsmen and traders. Sidon is their great city; Tyre 
is not mentioned (//. 6. 290-1 ; Od. 13. 272 ff., 14. 288 ff., 
etc.). The rise of sea-power among these Semites, who 
called themselves Chna^ Canaanites (Hecataeus, fr. 272, 
FGrH)^ probably resulted from the strong Aegean 
influence, from c. 1400 onwards, revealed by excavations 
at Ras Shamra and elsewhere (Schaeffer, Antiquity, 
1930). After the Philistine migrations (c. 1200) there 
arose a new Phoenicia, nautical and cosmopolitan; its 
art was a weird mixture of Eg>’ptian, Mesopotamian, aod 
other elements; and it possessed a hieratic literature 
(Virolleaud, Antiquity, 1931). Their scripts included, 
besides cuneiform, the new Phoenician Alphabet (q.v,). 

4. Stimulated by the collapse of Minoan carrying 
trade, the Phoenicians now explored the whole Mediter- 
ranean, winning footholds in Cyprus, Sicily, Africa, and 
Spain. The foundation of Cadiz (Gaddir, ‘the Walled 
Place’) c. 1 100 and Utica, in Tunis, c. 1087 (Velleius 1.2; 
[Aristotle], Mirabilia 134) is inherently probable. The 
Phoenicians took no land and traded for their food with 
the natives, with whom consequently, unlike the Greeks, 
they remained on excellent terms. Even Carthage paid 
rent until after 550 for the very site of the city (Justin, 
bk. 18). 

5. Tyre now took the lead, though from ancient 
custom Ethbaal, King of Tyre, is still called in an eighth- 
century inscription from Cyprus {Corp. Inscr. Semit. i. 5) 
‘King of the Sidonians*. 

6. Of Phoenician annals from c. 970 to 772 we have a 
summary in Josephus [AJ. 8. 5. 3, Ap. i. 17, 18) derived 
from Menander of Ephesus. This includes the story of 
Dido and Pygmalion. 

7. From the ninth century onwards the cities were 
repeatedly attacked and held to ransom by Assyrians, 
and later by Babylonians; blit Tyre on its island site was 
impregnable, and Phoenician trade continued to flourish. 
The locus classicus for its character is Ezekiel xxvii, which, 
reduced to prose, describes the export of Asiatic manu- 
factures against metals and minerals from overseas, and a 
local trade witli the hinterland for food and raw materials 
(cf. I Kings v. 9 ; Acts xii. 20). There was also a slave- 
trade in both directions (Joel iii, 4 ff. ; Amos i. 6). Phoe- 
nicia, like Israel, sometimes flirted unsuccessfully with 
Egypt; and Phoenicians are credibly reported to have 
circumnavigated Africa for Pharaoh Necho (Hdt, 4. 42). 

8. With the benefleent imperialism of Persia Phoenicia 
soon came to terms. Phoenician squadrons under native 
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kings fonned the backbone of Persian navies. From 535 
to 335 the cities had peace and prosperity at home» and 
the Persian wars with Athens, as recent Syrian excava- 
tions show, seldom interrupted their brisk trade with 
that city. Trade with Carthage and Spain continued, 
though there is no evidence that Phoenicians from Tyre 
or Sidon reached Cornwall. The desperate resistance 
of Tyre to Alexander the Great shows well in what light 
it regarded the change of masters. 

G. Contenau, Les Ph^niciens (1926); A. R. Bum, Minoam, 
Philistines and Greeks (1930). also carthagb, sidon, tyrh. 

A. R. D. 

PHOENICIDES, New Comedy poet. Fr. i refers to a 
peace made in 287 B.c. In fr. 4 a iralpa bids farewell 
to the gay life, describing her experiences with various 
lovers. 

FCG iv. 509 CF.; CAF iii. 333 ff. 

PHOENIX, in mythology, (i) son of Amyntor king of 
Hellas (in the old sense of the word), who left home when 
young on account of a quarrel with his father. The latter 
had a concubine of whom his wife, Phoenix* mother, 
was jealous ; she induced her son to corrupt the woman 
and thus make her lose Amyntor’s favour. The old man, 
finding this out, cursed his son with childlessness, and 
Phoenix, despite his relations’ attempts to stop him, 
escaped and went to Phthia, where Peleus (q.v.) received 
him kindly and made him a sort of tutor to the young 
Achilles (q.v.). He accompanied his charge to the Trojan 
War, where he was one of the ambassadors sent to bring 
Agamemnon’s offers of reconciliation (liiad 9. 168 ff.); 
Euripides, in his lost Phoenix, followed a version in which 
Amyntor blinded Phoenix and the latter was finally 
healed by Chiron (see Nauck, TGF, p. 621 ff.). 

(2) Son of Agenor and brother of Cadmus (q.v.) ; like 
Cadmus, he was sent to look for Europa, did not return 
home, and founded a people, the Phoenicians, who were 
named after him (Eurip. fr. 819, etc.). He is a shadowy 
figure whose stor>', such as it is, varies in different 
authors, see Tiirk in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 2401 ff. 

H, J.R. 

PHOENIX (3) of Colophon, iambic poet of third cen- 
tury B.C., author of moralizing choliambics and of a poem 
Coronistae based on a Rhodian beggars’ song. See 
IAMBIC POETRY (CREEK). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graee, i. 3. 104-10: J. U. Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina (1925). 231-6. Text and translation: A. D. 
Knox, H erodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliandne Poets (Loeb, 
1929), 242 fL 

PHOENIX^ 170 lines (elegiac) on the fabulous bird 
whose resurrection to life through death made appeal 
to both pagan and Christian thought. Many critics have 
endorsed its ascription to Lactantius (q.v.). 

Text and transl. (with bibliog.) J. W. and A M. Duff, Minor Lat, 
Poets (Loeb, 1935)- 

PHOLUS, see centaurs. 

PHORBAS, name of several mythological persons, all 
obscure, (i) A Thessalian (Lapith), son of Lapithes, the 
eponym of the Lapiths, or of his son Triopas (Paus. 5. 
I. ii; Hymn. Horn. Ap. 21 1). His home, according to 
various accounts, is Thessaly, Elis, Argos, or Rhodes; 
see Hfifer in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 2424 ff. This may 
be the Phorbas who takes part in the fight of the Lapiths 
and Centaurs (Ovid, MeL 12. 322). (2) A Phlegyan, 
living at Panopeus, who challenged pilgrims on their 
way to Delphi to box with him and so killed them, till 
he was killed by Apollo in human disguise (schol. //. 
23. 660, cf. Ovid, Met. 1 1. 414, Philostratus, Imag. 2. 19). 
(3 ) An Athenian hero, said to have been an attendant on 
Theseus, schol. Find. Nem. 5. 89. A shrine, the Phor- 
banteion, belonged either to him or to (4), an ally of 
EumoLpus (q.v,), killed by Erechtheus (Harpocration, 
s.v. 0 opPavT€lov). H. J. R. 


PHORCYSf in mythology, son of Nereus and Earth 
(Hesiod, Theog. 237). Marrying his sister Ccto, he 
became father of the Graiae and Gorgons (qq.v, ; ibid. 
270 ff.). Other children are ascribed to him in various 
sources, as Thoosa, mother of Polyphemus (q.v.; Od. 
i. 71); the Sirens (q.v.; Sophocles in Plut. QuaesU eonv. 
745 f.). In general he is the father or leader of sea- 
monsters, such as the Tritons (q.v.; Vcig. Aen* 5. 824). 

a J. R. 

PHORMIONi Athenian admiral, first mentioned in 
440 B.c. before Samos. In the next years he proved an 
excellent military leader in Acamania, at Potidaea, and 
in Chalcidice. In 430 he blockaded Corinth from 
Naupactus; and next summer, by brilliant tactics, he 
defeated two superior Peloponnesian fleets, thus restoring 
Athenian influence in Acamania. After his return (428), 
he is said to have been sentenced for peculation (schol. 
Ar. Pax 347). Probably he died at this time. 

Thuc. blu. 1 and a; Prosop. Att. 14958; Adcock, CAFI v, panim. 

V. E. 

PHORMIS (or PHORMUS), writer of Dorian comedy. 
Aristotle [Poet. 5. 1 449*^6) calls him a contemporary of 
Epicharmus. Suidas agrees, adding that he was tutor to 
the sons of Gelon (d. 478 B.C.). He further attributes to 
P. the invention of long cloaks for his actors and curtains 
for his stage. Of the seven plays mentioned by Suidas all 
have historico-mythological titles. 

CGF 148; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and 
Comedy, p. 413 f. M. p. 

PHORONEUS ((PopcoveuV), a very ancient ancestral 
figure of Argive tradition. He was older than Deucalion’s 
flood (Plato, Tim. 22 a), husband of the Argive Niobe, the 
first earthly love of Zeus, cf. Hyginus, 145. i, who 
makes her his daughter. He was son of Inachus (q.v.; 
ibid. 124, cf. Apollod. 2. i, where his descendants arc 
given). He has no legend, except that he was one of the 
judges between Hera and Poseidon for possession of the 
country (Paus. 2. 15. 5), but he had a cult (ibid. 20. 3). 

H. J. R, 

PHOROS, see riNANCE, creek, para. 7. 

PHOSPHORUS (0a>(7^npo9 = * Ewatf^opos ; Ijucifcr), 
the morning star, personified son of Eos and Astracus 
(Hcs. Th. 381) or Cephalus (Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 42; cf. 
lies. Th. 986-91), sometimes represented as a youth 
bearing a torch. As a cult name P. was applied to 
Hecate, Artemis (cf. Diana Lucifera), and, more rarely, 
to other divinities. The deus bonus puer P. is the Syrian 
god, Aziz. F. R. W. 

PHOTIUS, the best of the Byzantine scholars and (a.d. 
858-67, 878-86) Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘At the 
pressing intreaty of the Caesar (Bardas), the celebrated 
Photius renounced the freedom of a secular and studious 
life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alternately 
excommunicated and absolved by the synods of the 
East and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign to 
this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, inde- 
fatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction’ (Gibbon, 
ch. 53). His most important work is the Bibliotheca (or 
Mynobiblion), *n living monument of erudition and 
criticism'^ (Gibbon, l.c.). It is a hastily compiled, ill- 
arranged critical account (in 280 chapters, with numerous 
extracts) of 280 prose works read by Photius in the 
absence of his brother, Tarasius, for whose information, 
and at whose request, the work was composed, at some 
date before A.d, 858. Theology and history predominate, 
oratory, romance, philosophy, science, medicine, and 
lexicography also come within its scope. Besides its 
intrinsic value (the criticisms are often felicitous and 
acute), it has a considerable adventitious importance as 
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the best or sole source of our information about many 
notable lost works. The Lexicon^ which is an earlier work» 
is a glossary baaed ostensibly and in fact indirectly upon 
Aeliua Dionysius, Pausanias, and Diogenianus, but im- 
mediately drawn from such later compilations as 
Tim^us’ Platonic lexicon, and chiefly from the Zuva- 
vctfyij {see lexica secueriana). The Lexicon was long 
known only from the Codex Galeanus at Cambridge, now 
supplemented by a manuscript at Athens and one at 
Berlin, from which last Reitzenstein edited the lost begin- 
ning (A — *A7rapvos\ Der Anfang d. Lexicons d. Photios, 

1907. 

Editions: Bihl. Bekkerp 1824-5; Ml(?ne, PG (i860), vol. 103. 
I.exiron: Naber, 1864-5. Criticism: E. Orth, Photiana (1028), 
Stilkritik d. jP. <1929). P. B. R. F. 

PHRAATES rV (c, 38-2 b.C.), king of Parthia. He 
secured the succession by murdering his father Orodes 11 
(q.v.) and many Parthian princes and nobles (Plut. Ant. 
37, Dio Cass. 49. 23). He soon had to face a Roman 
invasion, when M. Antonius penetrated into Media 
Atropatene, but Phraates* general Monaeses forced him 
to retire with great loss. From 31 to 25 b.c. Phraates 
had to contest his throne with the rebel Tiridates (q.v. i). 
His embassy to Augustus led to better relations between 
Rome and Parthia, and the standards captured from 
CrassuB and Antony were restored to Rome. He was 
assassinated in a harem intrigue. M. S. D. 

PHRATRIAI, ‘brotherhoods* or kinship groups whose 
members were called (ftparepe^ (fratres). They occur 
in Athens and many other States (in others, again, we 
find varpai or narpLaL, which were probably of similar 
origin and function). At Athens they held property', 
and had their o>vn cults and officials (phratriarchoi) and 
priests. They were smaller than the phylae^ more com- 
prehensive than the gene. All alike worshipped Zeus 
Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and the Apaturia (q.v.) 
was their common festival. I'hey made their own regula- 
tions at meetings of all the phrateres. Soon after birth a 
child (boy or girl) was entered by its father into his 
phratry, which scrutinized its legitimacy. Admission to 
a phratry was good proof of citizenship. This was the 
religious recognition of citizenship, as the entry into 
the deme (see demoi) was the secular recognition; but 
whether every citizen must belong to a phratry is doubt- 
ful. A phratry could subsequently eject a member, but 
apparently he did not thereby lose his citizenship, as he 
did if ejected from his deme; and some phratries seem 
to have had stricter laws of membership than others. 
It was, however, certainly normal for citizens to be 
members ; and a judgement of a dicastery that a man was 
a legitimate son of a citizen compelled a phratry to 
accept him. A foreigner on receiving citizenship was 
entered in a phratry as well as a deme. 

IG ii*. 1*37, SIG 921 ; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen (1893), 
ii. z6o ff.; Wade-Gcry, CQ xxv (1931), I 29 “ 43 * A, W, G. 

PHRIXUSi see athamas. 

PHRYGIAy a country comprising part of the central 
plateau and the western flank of Asia Minor. The con- 
quest of central and western Asia Minor by the European 
Phryges took place towards the end of the second 
millennium B.c., and was still remembered when the 
Trojan saga was taking shape (Iliad 3- * 84 fF.) ; it extended 
farther to the north and west than the Phrygia of the 
Greek and Roman periods. The limits of the original 
Phrygian conquest were driven in on the west by the 
emergence of the Lydian Kingdom, and in the north by 
subsequent invasions from Europe of Mysians and 
Bithynians, and, much later, Galatians; in the Roman 
period the northern boundary of Phrygia lay well south 
qf the northern mountain parapet and far from its early 


maritime base on the Sea of Marmara. On the east and 
south the later boundaries still represent the extreme 
limit of the original Phrygian permanent settlement, 
which appears not to have crossed the Halys or penetrated 
beyond Iconium or Pisidian Antioch or south of the 
Maeander basin. 

In Phrygia the European invaders absorbed the older 
population and founded a kingdom, associated in Greek 
legend with the names of Midas and Gordius, whose 
memorials survive in the rock-cities and sculptured 
facades, some of them inscribed, of the ‘Phrygian Monu- 
ment Country* south of Dorylaeum. After its conquest 
by Lydia Phrygia never again appears as an independent 
State; the old warrior stock was merged in the peasant 
population, and to the classical Greeks ‘Phrygian* was 
equivalent to ‘slave*. Phrygia was subject in turn to the 
Persians, Seleucids, and Attalids; in 116 B.c. the greater 
part of it was absorbed in the province Asia (q.v.), and in 
2 $ B.c. the remaining eastern portion became a region of 
the province Galatia. The Phrygian religion, whose 
male god Papas took his place beside the old Anatolian 
Mother goddess, and the Phrygian language survived 
until tl\e early Byzantine period. Diocletian made Asian 
Phrygia a separate province, which Constantine sub- 
divided into two, Prima or Pacatiana and Sccunda or 
Salutaris, administered from Laodicea and Synnada 
respectively. 

W. M. RoixiBBy, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (1895-7). 

W. M. C. 

PHRYNICHUS (i), an Athenian tragic poet, coupled by 
some ([Plato], Minos 320 e) with Thespis as one of the 
originators of tragedy. His first victory is dated 51 1 B.c. 
(Suidas, 8.V.). He produced a play dealing with the taking 
of Miletus by the Persians in 494, and was fined for 
reminding the Athenians too vividly of the misfortunes 
of their friends (Hdt. 6. 21). Another historical play, 
the Phoenissae (prohMy identical with his/Icpirai), related 
to the Persian War just ended ; the scene was laid in Persia 
and opened with a servant setting scats for the Persian 
nobles (Arg. Aesch. Persae). In 476 Thcmistocles was 
his choregus at the Great Dionysia (Plut. Them. 5), and 
this may have been the date of the Phoenissae, Among 
his mythological plays were the Pleuroniae (from the 
story of Meleager and Oeneus) ; the Aegyptii and 
Danaides ; the Antaeus and the Alcestis (probably a satyric 
play) from the Heraclcan cycle, and the Actaeon, He 
was remembered for the beauty of his lyrics (Ar. Vesp. 
220, Av. 748 fl.) and the many varieties of dance which 
he invented (Plut. Quaest. conv. 8. 6. 3); Aristophanes 
admired him greatly (see also Thesm. 165 flf.. Ran. 
1298 f.), though he hints (Ran. 910 ff.) that Phrynichus* 
audiences did not exact too high a standard of art. He 
was said (Suidas, s.v.) to have been the first tragic poet 
to employ a feminine mask, i.e. to introduce a female 
character. The few fragments suggest that he employed 
metaphors freely. 

TGF 720-5. A W. P.-C. 

PHRYNICHUS (2), Athenian comic writer, dramatic 
activity roughly 430-400 b.c.; constantly confused by 
ancient authorities with (i)'the tragedian, (2) the actor, 
and (3) the politician of the same name. Anon, IJcpl 
KwpL. 10 gives his first production as 430, and the victors' 
list (IG ii*. 2325) puts the first of his two victories as 
428. Plays : (variously explained, probably » 

The Nightmare \ cf. Cerates’ Adp.ia). A Kowo^ (Socrates* 
music-master) is attributed to Ameipsias also, but it is 
possible that there was only one play of this name, P. 
giving it to Ameipsias to produce as liJs own. Similarly 
with the KtopLatrraC, Ameipsias produced a Ktou, in 414 
(arg. X Ar. Av.) and P. his Movorponoe. The Kwp,atrral 
probably dealt with the hcrmocopid scandal, the 
rponos with the life of some misanthrope (fir. i8» iw 
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Tifiwvos plov). The Movaai contained an ayojv between 
Sophocles and Euripides, in which Sophocles seems to 
have been victorious (Schol. Soph. O.C. 17). The 
Miiarai may probably be dated 407. 

CFG ii. 580 if.; CAF i. 369 ff.; Demiahezuk, SuppL Com, 74 if. 

M. P. 

PHRYNICHUS (3) ARABIUS, of Bithynia, Atticist, 
rhetorician, and lexicographer under M. Aurelius and 
Commodus. He compiled Eo<j>iaTiK^ irpoTTapaaKcirq, a 
lexicon of ‘Attic* words in 37 books, preserved only in a 
summary by Photius and in fragments ; also 'ArriKLcrrq^ 
(nepl Kpioew^ KaXii>v Kal hoKipwv ovopdrojv), extant in 
an abridgement, our 'EKXoyij. They were based on Eire- 
naeus and Aelius Dionysius. Phrynichus criticizes 
Pollux (q.v.) for his laxity in the choice of words, and, 
with Moeris, ranks among the strictest of the ‘Atticists*. 
His models are Plato, the Ten Orators, Thucydides, 
Aeschines Socraticus, Critias, Antisthenes, Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Nor would he 
accept the usage of even the best of these without cavil. 
In the letter to the Imperial Secretary, Attidius Comelia- 
nus, which introduces the ^EKXoyri, he reprobates those 
who try to justify their diction by citing the impeached 
words from classical authors : §6 ov rrpo? rd S117- 

fiapTTjpcva d<l>opco^€Vf aXXd irpos rd hoKipiurara rtov 
apyatuiv. Such critical scrutiny, however, if at all possible, 
would demand a clearer perception than the Atticists 
ever had of the nature and relations of spoken and literary 
Attic, and of the diverse sources from which the language 
of the poets was drawn. Nevertheless, Phrynichus* work 
contains many acute and accurate observations. 

Edition!. Zo(ft. irpoir.: (Surnmn^) Bekkcr, Anecd. i; (Fragments) 
H. von Bom'ca, Teubner, 1911. 'EkXoy^: C. A. Lobeck, 1820. W. 
G. Rutherford {The New P.), 1881; M. Naechater, De Polluch rt 
Phrymehs controversiu (1908). P. B. R. F. 

PHRYNIS, see music, § 10. 

PHTHIOTIS, a district of Thessaly. In mythology, 
when it was the realm of Achilles, and in Roman times 
it included Achaea Phthiotis and extended from Cynos- 
cephalae to the border of Malis. In the intervening 
period, however, Phthiotis denoted only the neighbour- 
hood of Pharsalus (q.v.) and formed one of the tetrads of 
Thessaly proper, whereas Achaea Phthiotis belonged to 
the Perioecis and owed allegiance to Thessaly, particularly 
to Pharsalus. 

Achaea, a mountainous district including the Othrys 
range, has a coastal plain on the Bay of Pagasae. Its 
principal towns were Phthiotic Thebes, Larissa Cremaste, 
Melitaea, and Halus. The Achacans rarely enjoyed 
freedom from external intervention. When liberated 
from Alexander of Pherae they were forced to join the 
Boeotian League, and when Philip detached the Perioecis 
from Thessaly they became subjects of Macedonia. An 
Achaean l^eague apparently existed in the third century b.c 

G. Kip, Thessaliiche Studien (1910), 53-64; F. Stfihlin, Das 
heilemschs Thessalien 135-44 and 150-91. H. D. W. 

PHYLACUS, in mythology, (i) father of Iphiclus, for 
whose story see melampi^s, son of Dcion and so grandson 
of Aeolus (q.v. ; Apollod. i, 86). (2) Son of Iphiclus and 
grandson of (i) (Eustath. II. p. 323, 42). (3) A local 
hero of Delphi (Hdt. 8. 39. i). He appeared with 
Autonous, another local hero, and helped to drive off the 
Persian raiders in 480 B.c. (ibid. 38). H. J. R. 

PHYLAE (<l>vXai), the largest political divisions of a 
Greek State. There is no evidence of their existence in 
Thessaly or Boeotia, but they are found or may be 
inferred in all the Dorian and most of the Ionian States. 
In all Dorian States the same three phylae — Hyllcis, 
Dymanes, and Pamphyli — recur, though in cities like 
Argos and Sicyon, which contained a non- Dorian cle- 
ment, other phylae might be added: the three phylae 
were therefore anterior to the Dorian Invasion. The 


original four phylae of Athens — Geleontes, Hopletes, 
Argadeia, and Aegicoreis — recur in some Ionian States 
(though seldom all in one State), together with other 
phylae for the non- Ionian population. The phylae were 
kinship groups, comprising the entire citizen-body. They 
were corporate bodies with their own priests and officials 
(<l>vXopaaiX€ls at Athens) ; but they were also administra- 
tive and military units of the city. In Athens, at least, 
they were also local divisions, like the three triityes 
(q.v.) and the twelve naukrariai (q.v.) into which they 
were subdivided. The phylae of a city were liable to be 
reorganized, following a change in the citizen-body or 
tlie constitution. 

2. In Sparta, it seems, the three Dorian phylae were 
replaced by five local phylae (perhaps in the 8th c.), 
which formed the five lochoi or regiments of the Spartiate 
army and elected the five ephors. A similar change was 
made by Cleisthenes (q.v.) at Athens, where the old 
phylae had been dominated by the nobles, and excluded 
many new citizens, admitted under the legislation of 
Solon and by the tyrants. For these he substituted ten 
new phylae (the old surviving for a few sacred cults only). 
To break up not only the old ascendancy of the nobles 
but the more recent division in the State between the 
Pedieis, Parali, and Diacrii {see pisistratus), he divided 
each phyle into three triityes (q.v.), one from each of 
the main territorial divisions of Attica — the town (to 
aoTU, including Piraeus and Phaleron, and part of the 
plain of Athens), the coast, and the interior. Member- 
ship of these new phylae (as of the triityes and of the 
demoi, q.v.) depended on residence at the time of the 
reform. It was not broken by a subsequent change of 
residence, but was transmitted by descent. I’lic phylae 
were not units of local government — each had its head- 
quarters in the city. The new State administration was 
based on them : magistracies (the nine archons and their 
secretary, the sfralegt, etc.) were mostly in colleges of 
ten, one from each phyle \ the ten prytanics of the Boule 
each represented a phyle (see prytanis) ; the ten regiments 
of hoplites and (later) ten squadrons of cavalry were 
recruited from the separate phylae. The phylae were 
also represented as such by choruses and choregi (q.v.) 
in the dithyrambic contests at festivals. Their names 
and official order were: Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, 
Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, 
Aeantis, Antiochis. 

In Hellenistic and Roman times new phylae were 
occasionally added (by a redistribution of the citizens) 
in honour of powerful princes, as Antigonis Demetrias, 
Attalis, Plotemais, Hadrianis. The usual number was 
twelve. A, W. G. 

PHYLARCHUS of Athens, the most important 
historian of the period between Pyrrhus* death, 272, and 
the defeat of Cleomenes by Anfigonus Doson, 220 B.c. 
His history (Voroptai), one of a number of works, ran 
to twenty-eight books. Its arrangement cannot be 
ascertained, but it was not based on a chronological 
scheme. I’he few definite facts of books 6-14 all refer 
to the east, the remainder to Greece. P. was Plutarch’s 
chief authority for the lives of Agis and Cleomenes, His 
moralizing digressions and bias against Macedon throw 
suspicion on his reliability. 

FCrll ii. 81. FUG i. 334. G. L. B. 

PHYLAS, name of four minor mythological persons, 
the least unknown being a king of the Dryopes. He 
sinned against the shrine at Delphi, and consequently 
Heracles (q.v.) overthrew him and gave his people to 
Apollo as serfs. Many of them, either escaping or being 
sent by Apollo’s command, went to the Peloponnesus, 
where they settled at Asine and other places. Heracles 
had by Phylas* daughter a son Antiochus, after whom the 
Attic tribe Antiochis was named (Diod. Sic. 4. 37 ; Paua. 
I- 5 * 2 ; 4 * 34 - 9 -io)* H.J. R. 
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PHYSICA ET MYSTICAi see alchemy, para. 4 . 

PHYSICS* Until the time of Plato and Aristotle 
physics was a part of philosophy. Occupied with the 
study of nature and cosmogony, the first philosophers 
knew only a few isolated facts in physics discovered by 
experience (cf. Thales on the property of the lode-stone, 
and Pythagoras' discovery of the musical intervals) ; they 
had no general theories, except that of transmutation of 
elements by rarefaction and condensation (cf. the upward 
and downward courses in Heraclitus), or the eternal 
mixing and unmixing of them, combined with the 
indestructibility of matter (Empedocles). Perhaps the 
first attempt to state a law was Heraclitus' Tlavra pel. On 
the other hand, centrifugal force is postulated by 
Anaxagoras, and we have Empedocles’ declaration that 
light travels and takes time to pass from one place to 
another. Anaxagoras and Empedocles both realized the 
corporeal quality of air; Empedocles, by an experiment 
with a water-clock, showed that water can enter a vessel 
only as air escapes. The first to make systematic 
experiments was apparently Democritus, whose theory 
of atoms approaches nearer to the most modern views 
than any other that has been held before or since. Im- 
portant also is the declaration of Leucippus that 'nothing 
comes into being for nothing; everything happens on 
a rational ground and by the pressure of necessity*. 

2. Aristotle made a point, in his treatises, of summar- 
izing all that was so far known in each subject, with a 
view to adapting it to his own philosophical system. 
His views on physical subjects are spread over the 
Phvsics, De Caelo^ De Generatione et Corruptione, and the 
Meteor oloffica. Physics is for him one of the theoretical 
sciences; it deals with natural bodies having in them a 
source of movement or rest. Aristotle discusses such 
things as matter and form, the four causes, three kinds 
of ‘motion* (increase and decrease, change, and loco- 
motion), ‘place*, and space, tlie void, the continuous, the 
infinite, the laws of motion, e.g. the dependence of speed 
on the weight of the object moved and on the density of 
the medium through which it moves, natural and forced 
movement and the prime mover, the application of the 
theory to the heavenly sphere, the movement of the 
elements (including the ‘aether’) to their ‘natural places*. 
Among the things bearing on mechanics we find the germ 
of the principle of ‘virtual velocities' and a statement very 
like Newton’s 'First Law of Motion* ; in a void, if a thing is 
in motion, ‘no one can say why it should stop anywhere; 
for why here rather than there? hence it will either 
remain at rest or it must move ad infinitum unless some- 
thing stronger prevents it* {Phys. 4. 8. 2i5*20-2). The 
Mechanica, containing mechanical problems, is not by 
Aristotle, but it retains many ideas which are found in 
Aristotle’s w'orks. It contains the ‘parallelogram of 
velocities* (ch. 2) and the principle of the lever (ch. 3), 
which it applies extensively to the explanation of many 
mechanical devices, e.g. the balance, interacting pulleys, 
etc. 

3, But, for mechanics, the scientific foundation was 
laid by Archimedes in his proof of the principle of the 
lever and his investigation of the position of the centre 
of gravity in a number of bodies {Plane Equilibriums I, IT, 
and the Method, in which he makes full use of the 
'moment* about a fixed point)— to say nothing of his 
machines for moving a great weight by a small force 
(has uoi rrov arut, Kal kivw rav ydv), his water-screw, etc. 

4 . Archimedes further initiated the whole science of 
hydrostatics (flepl oxovpivwv. On Floating Bodies), 
laying down the principles that a body floating in a fluid 
will take a position in which its weight is equal to that 
of the portion of the fluid which it displaces, and that a 
body weighed in a fluid will be lighter th^ its true 
weight by the weight of the displaced portion of the 
Buid. He further lays it down that the upward force 


exerted by the fluid on the floating solid will act along 
the line perpendicular to the surface of the fluid which 
passes through the centre of gravity of the displaced 
portion of the fluid. With these principles, Archimedes 
works out fully the positions of rest and stability of (i) 
any segment of a sphere and (2) a right segment of a 
paraboloid of revolution floating in a fluid either way up. 

5a On the mechanical side Archimedes* work was 
continued by Ctesibius, Philon, and Heron. Only Heron’s 
works survive in any completeness, but we find there the 
recognition of the elasticity of air and the force of steam; 
his engines include a thermoscope, a forcing air-pump, 
siphons, a fire-engine, and the first steam-engine, in 
which the recoil of steam issuing in jets from four tubes, 
the open ends of which arc perpendicular to the tubes, 
while the tubes issue from a centre, forming a cross (like 
the swastika), makes a ball or a wheel revolve. 

6 . Optics. Until the time of the Atomists it was 
supposed that sight resulted from visual rays proceeding 
in straight lines from the eye and impinging on the object 
seen. The Atomists postulated atoms constantly pro- 
ceeding from the object and carrying, as it were, copies 
of it to the eye. Aristotle, too, regards the eye as a receptive 
organ only; the object acts on the eye through a trans- 
parent medium {De Anima 2. 7, De Sensu ch. 2). Aristotle 
gave an explanation of the rainbow and the halo in the 
Meteorologica (3. 2-6). The first systematic treatise on 
geometrical Optics was by Euclid and survives in a version 
by Theon. The law of reflection was known before 
Euclid. Heron {Catoptrica) bases it on the assumption 
of a minimum path. Ptolemy wrote Optica, in which occurs 
the first attempt to discover a law of refraction. The 
hypothesis of atmospheric refraction appears in Cleo- 
medes {De motu circulari, ch. 6). 

7. Acoustics. The dependence of the musical intervals 
on numerical ratios was discovered by Pythagoras. There 
were many writers on harmonics, e.g. Archytas, Aristo- 
xenus, Euclid, Ptolemy. The Kararopri Kavovo^ included 
in the Musici Scriptores may be partly based on the 
Elements of Music by Euclid. 

8 . Electricity and Magnetism. Thales is said to have 
discovered the attractive power of the lode-stone (Arist. 
De An. i. 2). Theophrastus mentions the Lyncurion as 
having still stronger force, and notes the necessity of 
rubbing the lode-stone {Tlepl Xldujv). Pliny’s data in the 
Natural History 37. 13 and 2. 37 rest on legend and are 
of no scientific value. 

In the Platonic Ion 533 we are told that the lode-stone 
not only attracts bits of iron, but communicates to them 
the same power: apparently the first hint of magnetic 
induction. T. H. 

PHYSIOGNOMONICl, writers who try to divine the 
true character of man by comparing him to certain types 
of animals or races, the moral nature of which they 
suppose to be known ([Aristotle], Phgn. 805*20), or by 
inferring a person’s idiosyncrasy from movements, 
gestures of the body, colour, characteristic facial expres- 
sions, the growth of the hair, the smoothness of the skin, 
the voice, conditions of the flesh, the parts of the body, 
and the body as a whole (ibid. 806*26). Such observa- 
tions of necessity result from any social and political 
contact; they are, therefore, already contained in eariy 
Greek literature (Simonides, fr. 7) ; later, after physio- 
gnomy, based on the theory of the interdependence of 
body and soul (Aristotle, An. Pr. 70^7), had been 
developed by philosophers, especially by Socratics and 
Stoics (Posidonius), the results influenced in ever- 
increasing measure painters, writers, orators, and actors. 
In medicine physiognomical signs had been valued from 
the beginning. They were particularly emphasized by 
the gymnasts of the second century A.D., probably in 
connexion with the codification of physiognomical 
studies by Polemoo. But at no time in antiquity does 
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physiognomy seem to have been nearly as important as 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Texts: R. Ffirster, Scriptores Physiognomonici i-ii (Teubner 
>893)1 containing Ps.-Aristotlc, Polemon Tand c. A.D.), Adamanciut 
f4th c. A.P.), Anonymi, De physiognomia, Secreta seerrtorum (cf. alao 
Ro^r Bacon, V, ed. R. Steele (1920)). Referencca in Greek and 
Latin authors collected, Fbrater ii. 237. Additional material, K. 
Asmua, Pkilol. (1906); J. jQthner, Philostratos ilber Gymnastik 

» \ R. A. Pack. AJPhil. (1935). New MS. readings, Ftirater, 
us. 1900. 

Literature: Fflrstcr, i, introduction (history of Ph., tradition, 
etc,). Beat survey, FSrster, Dit Physiognomik d. Griechen (18B4); 
E. Rohde, D. griech. Roman^^ 160; cl. alao A. Macalister, Enc. Brit. 
(tith ed.), a.v. ‘Physiognomy’; E. C. Evans, TAPA (1941); R. A. 
Pack, op. cit. PW zx, a.v. ‘Physiognomik*. L. £. 

PHYSIOLOGUS (‘the Naturalist*), a collection of 
some fifty fabulous anecdotes from natural, mostly animal, 
history, of a moralizing and symbolical character. The 
date and place of its production are uncertain ; Christian 
writers towards the end of the fourth century a.d. (more 
doubtfully Origen in the third century) knew and used it ; 
it was translated into Latin about this time. The subject- 
matter is largely drawn from traditional Christian com- 
mentary on Scriptural passages; in general spirit the 
work may be said to belong to the class of popular 
descriptions of the marvels of nature, real or imaginar>', 
which tended increasingly to usurp the place of legitimate 
natural science after Theophrastus. The work as it 
stands appears from internal evidence, including that of 
translations, to have taken shape in Egypt; its ultimate 
source may be the pseudo-Democritean writer Bolus of 
Mendes (2nd c. b.c.). The Physiologus enjoyed great 
subsequent popularity ; it was translated into the principal 
languages of Europe and the Near East; its material 
continued to be reproduced in the medieval Bestiaries. 
Many traditional religious symbols, such as the Pelican 
and the Phoenix, derive from it. 

F. Lauchert, Gesch. des Physiologus (Greek text), 1889; M. Gold- 
•taub, Philol. Suppl, 8 (1899-1901); K. Krumbacher, Gesch. dvr 
hytantimschen Litteratur^ (1897); M. Wellmaim, Philol. Suppl. zz 
(1930): Christ-Schmid-Stilhlin*, a. 2 (1924). W. M. £. 

PHYSIOLOGY, see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

PHYTALUS, cpnnym of the Phytalidae, an Attic clan 
having certain duties in the worship of Theseus (q.v. ; 
Plut. Thei. 23). According to what is no doubt the clan- 
legend, Phytalus received Demeter in his house when she 
visited Attica, and she gave him the fig-tree, whereof 
he is apparently the presiding hero or daimon, hence his 
name, 'planter', and his descendants welcomed Theseus. 
Paus. 1. 37. 2 and 4. H. J. R. 

PICENES. Picenum is that part of the Adriatic coast 
which is contained between Ancona and the river Sangro. 
Linguistic and archaeological evidence connect the 
Picenes very closely with the opposite coast of Illyria 
and have suggested a definite Illyrian immigration of 
doubtful date and magnitude. The view, however, that 
this region continued to be inhabited principally by 
descendants of the original neolithic stock must be given 
due weight. I^ss important is the probable intermingling 
of Piccne-speaking Italic tribes. The name Picenes may 
be considered in archaeology as a regional term to include 
the inhabitants of the whole district on the east of the 
Apennines from Rimini to Vasto. This constitutes a 
homogeneous cultural province contrasting in every 
respect with its northern and western neighbours. These 
‘Picenes’, in the broader sense, preserve the burial cus- 
tom of inhumation, unlike the Villanovans. The earlier 
phases of their civilization are bound up with Istria and 
the Balkans, while the later and richer developments after 
600 B.c. depend on land-trade with Magna Graecia. 

Material for study is rare before 800 b.c. Some large 
eighth-century cemeteries demonstrate the remarkably 
war-like character of the Picenes; every man’s grave 
contains weapons, among which many are of Balkan 
types. Dress and ornaments are well represented in 


graves of the sixth century; the similarity to objects 
found round Como (q.v.) betrays the existence of deteite 
trade-routes. The prodigal use of amber points to the 
head of the Gulf of Venice {$e€ amber). In the sixth and 
fifth centuries carvings in amber and ivory, figured 
bronzes of Ionic style, and fine bronze bowls and censers 
are evidence of a lively trade through Apulia with 
Tarentum. Apulian painted pottery is occasionally found 
in Picene graves. Many works of art remain unpublished 
in the museum of Ancona. 

D. Randall- Mad ver. The Iron Age in Itc^ (1927); and in brief 
summary, Italy before the Romans (1928). For the linguiatic tide, 
J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy (1937)' 

D. R.-Macl. 

PICTOR, see FABius (6). 

PICUMNLJS, see pilumnus. 

PICUS, properly the woodpecker, sacred to Mars 
(q.v.), but rationalized into an early king of the Italians 
(for his identiheation with Zeus in Diod. Sic. 6, frag. 5, 
see Halliday in CR xxxvi (1922), no ff.). Ovid (Met. 14. 
320 ff.) gives an explanation, perhaps his own, of how 
he came to be changed into bird-form. H. J. p. 

PIETAS is the typical Roman attitude of dutiful respect 
toward gods, fatherland, and parents and other kinsmqt 
(Cic. Nat. D. 1. 116: 'est enim pietas iustitia aduersun> 
deos*; Cic. Inv. RJiet. 2. 66; 'religioncm cam quae iri 
metu et caerimonia deorum sit appellant, pietatem quae 
erga patriam aut parentes aut alios sanguine coniunctos 
officium conseruare moncat’). Pietas, personified, re- 
ceived a temple in Rome (iqi b.c.); she is often repre- 
sented in human form, sometimes attended by a 
stork, symbol of filial piety; during the Empire, Pietas 
Augusta appears on coins and in inscriptions. Some 
Romans adopted as cognomen the term Pius; Virgil’s 
‘plus Aeneas* significantly expresses the Roman ideal in 
his religious attitude, in his patriotic mission, and in his 
relations with fatlier, son, and comrades. W. C. G. 

PIGNUS, see security. 

PIGRES, Carian poet; brother of Artemisia wife of 
Mausolus; said to have interpolated pentameters into 
the Iliad, and to have written the Margites. 

EGF 65. 

PILATUS, see PONTIUS (4). 

PlLUMy see arms and armour, roman. 

PILUMNUS and PICUMNUS* By Roman custom, 
when a woman was delivered, three persons kept off 
Silvanus (q.v.) from her by chopping, sweeping, and 
pounding with a pestle ; the deities Intercidona, Deverra, 
and Pilumnus were supposed to preside over these actions 
(Varro in Aug. De civ. D. 6. 9). More puzzling is the 
statement of Varro in Nonius (p. 528 M), which associates 
Picumnus with Pilumnus os marriage-gods. H. J. R. 

PILUS, see centurio, principilus. 

PINDAR (/Zu^Sapof) (518-438 B.c.), lyric poet, of 
Cynoscephalae in Bocotia, bom in the Pythian year of 
the 65th Olympiad, i.e. 518 B.c. (Suidas, s.v. fllv^apas, 
fr. 183). Nothing is known of his parents, Daiphantus 
and Cleodice, but they must have belonged to an aristo- 
cratic faiitily, since Pindar himself claims to be a member 
of the Aegeidae, an international clan with high con- 
nexions in Sparta, Thera, and Cyrcnc (Pyth. 5. 75, with 
Scholl., cf, Hdt. 4. 149). He learned his craft first from 
his uncle Scopelinus, later at Athens from Apollodorus 
and Agathocles, who was also the teacher of Damon 
(PL La. 1 80 d). His earliest known poem is Pyth^ 
10, written in 498 for a young prot6g6 of the powerful 
Thessalian Aleuadae. In 490 he made the acquaintance 
of Theron's brother^ Xcnocrates^ and celebrated his 
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chariot-victory with l^th, 6, while Pyth. 12, written in 
the same year for a Sicilian flute-player, is probably due 
to the same connexion. In 486 he wrote Pyth, 7 for 
the ostracized Alcmaeonid Megacles. To the same years 
may belong OL 14, and Paean 6 and Nem, 7, which show 
a curious conflict between him and his Aeginetan 
patrons; they seem to have thought that in the first 
poem he had libelled their hero Neoptolemus, and in the 
second poem he maintains his position against them. In 
the Persian Wars of 480-479 Pindar seems to have 
accepted the Theban policy of neutrality (fr. 99), but 
without satisfaction, as Isthm, 8, written soon after, 
shows, while Jstkm. 5 shows his appreciation of Aeginetan 
courage at Salamis. In 476 he went to Sicily, where he 
produced OL i in honour of Hieron’s victory in the horse- 
race and OL 2 and 3 in honour of Theron*s in the chariot- 
race. OL 2 is an important and intimate document about 
life after death, and shows the influence of Orphic ideas, 
which were prevalent in Sicily. Nem. 1 and 9, also 
written for Sicilian patrons, may belong to the same 
period. On his return Pindar probably wrote his famous 
Dithyramb for Athens (frs. 64-5), and it is possible that 
in Pyth. 9 (474 b.c.) he defends himself before a Theban 
audience against the charge of undue partiality for 
Athens. Pyth. 1 1 may belong to the same year, but the 
alternative date of 454 cannot be entirely disregarded. 
Though he did not return to Sicily, he maintained his 
connexion W'ith Hieron. Pyth. 3 is a poetical letter, sent 
probably about 474 as a consolation to the suffering 
tyrant; it refers to the cult of Pan, for w'hich Pindar 
wrote a Hymn (frs. 85-90). Pyth. i celebrates both 
Hicron’s chariot-victory of 470 and the official foundation 
of his new town of Aetna under his son Deinomenes. 
Pyth. 2, a dark and unhappy poem, may have been 
written in 468, when Hieron won the chariot- race at 
Olympia, but asked Dacchylidcs instead of Pindar to 
celebrate his victory for him. At the same time Pindar 
sent a Hyporchema (fr. 94) to Hieron. OL 6, written for 
a friend of Hicron’s, probably belongs to the same year. 
At this period Pindar numbered patrons in many 
different parts of Greece. He wrote an Encomium for 
Alexander of Maccdon (fr. 106), a Paean for Abdera 
(fr. 36), poems for Sparta (frs. loi, 189), 01 . 7 for a 
Rho^an in 464, and OL 13 and fr, 107 for a Corinthian 
in the same year. The height of his achievement in these 


dperd was itself partly inborn and due to men’s having 
divine blood in their veins. His Epinicians are usually 
choral hymns in which the victor is presented to some 
god, and they have the traditional characteristics of such 
hymns, — moral maxims, a myth, and praise of the gods. 
Into this frame the victor’s own achievements are fitted, 
not always easily. In his maxims Pindar sometimes 
achieves a great beauty and insight. His myths, inserted 
for varying reasons, tend to stress elements in a story 
rather than to tell a straight tale. In them Pindar often 
improves on his originals in the interests of morality, 
notably in OL i, where he rejects the story that Pelops’ 
shoulder was eaten. Sometimes, as in the great Argo- 
nautic saga of Pyth. 4, the myth is told for its own sake; 
more often it has a moral, as in Pyth. 3 and 01 . 1. Some 
of the shorter Epinicians were sung at the place of victory, 
notably OL 11 and Pyth. 7, but more usually a longer 
poem was sung when the victor came home. The other 
types of poem show a similar high style and temper, 
though the Maiden-Songs may have been more simple. 
Pindar’s language is an elaborate poetical creation, made 
of several dialects, with many echoes and variations from 
Homer. His poems arc written in regular stanzas, either 
in a series of strophes on the same plan or in a series of 
triads, each consisting of strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
Except for Isthm, 3 and 4, which may be the same poem, 
no two poems are the same metrically. Pindar uses three 
main classes of metre, Dorian or ‘dactylo-epitritc*, 
Aeolian built up from such elements as the glyconic, 
choriambic dimeter, etc., and paeonic as in OL 2. Pindar 
was a great conservative in politics, morals, and religion, 
but the glory of his poetry lies l^cly in his sense of 
joy and honour. He was capable of deep emotion and, 
at times, of a sublimity to which there is no parallel. 
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PlNDARUSy a name in medieval manuscripts for 


years were Pyth. 4 and 5, written for the King of Cyrenc 
in 462-461. In the first of these Pindar enters high 
politics and appeals to the king to recall hia exiled kins- 
man Damophilus. Before 460 Pindar shows no hostility 
to Athens, but after it he seems to have been shocked and 
pained by the policy of the Athenian imperialists. At 
first he maintained his personal loyalties to Athenians 
such as Melesias (OL 8 in 460), but in Isthm. 7, which 
seems to have been composed after Oenophyta (r. 456 
B.c.), he combines a quictisi attitude in himself with a 
conviction that the gods punish the presumptuous. His 
latest known poems are Pyth. 8, written in 446 for a 
young Aeginetan at a time when it seemed possible that 
Aegina might free herself from Athens, and Nem. 1 1 and 
fr. 108 for the boy Theoxenus of Tenedos, who is said 
to have been with Pindar at liis death. He died at the 
age of eighty in 438. 

Pindar’s works were collected in seventeen books. 
Hymns. Paeans, Dithyrambs (2), Processional Songs 
(a), Maiden-Songs (2), other Maiden-Songs Hy^r- 
chemata (2). Encomia, Dirges, and Epimci^s (4). Ihe 
Epinicians have by an accident survived complete; 
despite their peculiar character they arc probably typical 
of all Pindar's work, and new fragments of I aeans 
and Dithyrambs show little difference of style ^d 
thought. Pindar seems to have made the rejoicing 
over victory a religious occasion on which he dernon- 
Btrated the power of men to find, tcmporanly , a happinc^ 
like that of the gods by displaying their opera. This 


Homerus Laiinus (see ilias Latina), due perhaps to the 
possible use of ’Thebanus’ as an epithet for Homer. 

J. W. Duff, Lit. Ilitt. Rome (Silver Age), 344. 

PIRACY was an endemic plague in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean. From prehistoric times this sea was the world’s 
chief highway of traffic, and most of the traffic proceeded 
by regular routes (usually near the coast), which lay open 
to observation. Ancient merchantmen were slow and 
unhandy, and therefore fell a ready prey to the pirate 
cutters, whose crews, lurking in the numerous gulfo and 
coves of the Mediterranean, or behind off-shore islands, 
and making full use of their knowledge of local winds and 
currents, could often spring a surprise on passing traffic. 
The social and politick conditions of the ancient world 
favoured the growth of piracy. The institution of slavery 
made kidnapping profitable ; lack of land, spells of unem- 
ployment for mercenary soldiers or rowers, and political 
revolutions with their harvests of broken men, provided 
a constant stream of recruits to the corsairs. Ancient 
cit/-states encouraged privateering in war (see syle), and 
the less scrupulous towns acted as receivers for the 
pirates : in the first century B.c. Delos became notorioua 
as a slave mart where no awkward questions were asked. 
The Mediterranean was full of pirate haunts (though the 
Moroccan Riff did not yet possess its later evil reputa- 
tion). In western waters Liguria and the Baleares, 
Ischia and the Aeolian Isies, and, above all, the Illyrian 
coast were regular stations for coxsaire. In the Aegean 
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area the islands off Thessaly, the channel of Cythera, 
and (more especially) Crete served as bases. In the Black 
Sea, the Crimea and the Caucasus foreshore were in- 
fested. But the most extensive pirate base was the rugged 
coast of south Asia Minor. 

2. In prehistoric times the Aegean Sea was cleared of 
corsairs by the sea-kings of Crete. In the Homeric age, 
after the breakdown of the Minoan thalassocracy, piracy 
was not only common but almost respectable (Thuc. 1.5). 
Hence early Greek cities were usually built some distance 
inland, harbours were fortified, and watch-towers set 
along the coast. In the eighth and following centuries 
piracy was checked by the institution of city-state navies, 
until the tyrant Polycrates (q.v. ; c. 525 B.c.) used his 
war-fleet for systematic plunder. After the Persian Wars 
the Athenian navy regularly policed the Aegean Sea, 
w’hich now became safer than ever in Greek histor>^ 
But a scheme of Pericles to establish a pan-Hellenic 
patrol-fleet miscarried (Plut. Per. 17), and in the Pelopon- 
nesian War privateering became a serious scourge. In 
the fourth century piracy again became rife (Isoc. Pane^. 
1 17) ; the restored Athenian navy was not wholly success- 
ful in repressing it; and the plan of Philip II of Macedon 
(renewed by Demetrius the Besieger — SEG i. 75, 
1 . 22) to create a pan-Hellenic naval police was not 
carried into effect. After the death of Alexander the 
intensified warfare of the Diadochi gave a fresh fillip to 
piracy, but the Ptolemaic and Rhodian fleets rendered 
good service in protecting shipping. 

3, In the western Mediterranean the Greeks had to 
contend not only with regular pirates but with the priva- 
teering attacks of their Carthaginian and Etruscan trade- 
rivals; and the fleets of Syracuse made only desultory 
attempts to safeguard Greek shipping. In the fourth 
and third centuries better protection was given by the 
Romans, who destroyed the pirate base at Antium in 
338, instituted a small patrol fleet in 311 {see duoviri 
NAVALEs), and made two pirate-drives in the Adriatic 
(229 and 219). But in the second century the Republic 
disbanded its navy, and the Hellenistic States followed 
suit. Consequently Mediterranean piracy reached its 
height in the first century B.c. Regular flotillas of war- 
ships, based on Crete and south Asia Minor, were 
organized for the plunder of entire towns, and entered 
into league with the enemies of Rome, Mithridates VI and 
Sertorius. After spasmodic attempts to cope with this 
danger in 1 02 and 78-68 {see antonius i and 2, mfi ellus 8, 
SERViLlus 2), the Romans commissioned Pompey to 
make a comprehensive drive against the pirates, and by 
a series of excellently organized operations the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was all but cleared in three months. After a 
temporary recrudescence of piracy under Sextus Pom- 
peius (q.v. 5), Augustus instituted patrol fleets which kept 
the Mediterranean and the west European seaboard safe 
for some 250 years; but the Black and the Red Seas were 
left unprotected. After a.d. 250 the Goths and in the 
fifth century the Vandals infested Mediterranean waters, 
and from the third century Saxon pirates frequented the 
North Sea and the Channel. 

H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World E- Ziebarth, 

Seeraub und Seeliandel im alien Gricchcnland (1029), chs. 2-'4. 

M. C. 

PIRAEUS (/Jeipaiedy) is a promontory four miles 
from Athens, with a landlocked harbour on the west 
(Kantharos or fi^yas XLfiTji^) and two small harbours on the 
east (Zea and Munichia, q.v.). Themistocles fortified it 
from the time of liis archonship (493-492 B.c.); it grew 
first as a naval harbour, with docks and ship-houses, 
and fortifications narrowing the harbour-mouths so that 
they could be closed with chains; then as a commercial 
harbour, with quays and warehouses on the great basin. 
It grew rapidly, and after the Persians had destroyed 
Athens was suggested as the capital of Attica. C. 450 
Hippodamus of Miletus laid it out on a rectangular plw. 


The inhabitants were the radical party of Athens, at- 
tached by interest to navy and empire; they included 
many foreigners, who introduced strange cults (e.g. 
Bendis ; Plato, Resp. 327 a). It was joined to Athens by 
the Long Walls (q.v.); its fortifications were destroyed 
in 404 but rebuilt by C^onon in 393, The chief event in 
its later history was its siege and destruction by Sulla 
(87-86). Considerable parts of the walls remain; also 
ships’ houses at Zea and Munychia, and two theatres. 

W. Judeich, Topographic von Athen* (1931), 144 ff.; 430 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PIRENE {JleLpT^vrf), see pegasus. 

PIRITHOUS (//[cjtpt^oos' or -^ouj), in mythology, a 
Lapith, son by Zeus of Ixion’s wife Dia {II. 14. 
317-18; Pherecydes in schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62). Homer 
knows of him as fighting the Centaurs {II. i. 263 ff.), 
presumably in the quarrel mentioned Od. 21. 295 ff., 
and a doubtfully genuine verse {Od. ii. 631) mentions 
him in Hades. In the first and last of these passages he 
is associated with Theseus (q.v.), whose close friend he is 
in later authors. Hence, as our mythological tradition is 
largely Attic, he tends to appear as little more than the 
pendant of his friend. He is actually an Athenian in 
schol. II. I. 263. 

One of the few adventures which are his rather than 
Theseus* is his wedding-feast. Marrying Hippodamia 
daughter of Butes {II. 2. 742 and schol. on i. 263), he 
forgot, according to one account, to include Ares among 
his guests (Ser\'ius on Aen. 7. 304). For that or some 
other reason (the simplest is that they were very drunk, 
cf. Od. 21. 295, where one Centaur is responsible for the 
disturbance) the Centaurs abused lus hospitality by 
offering violence to Hippodamia, and a great tight began 
(Ovid, Met. 12. 210 ff. ; the earlier accounts of a story 
which the Parthenon metopes show to have been well 
known in the fifth century, if not before, have not 
survived), ending in the victory of the Lapithae. 

For the rest, Pirithous took his share in the carrying 
off of Helen, the war against the Amazons, and finally 
Theseus* descent to Hades, which, indeed, in one account 
(Ilyginus, Fab. 79. 2) w^as undertaken to get Persephone 
as wife for Pirithous, in return for his sei^ices in the 
matter of Helen. Theseus in most accounts escapes; 
Pirithous generally does not (but cf. Ilyginus, ibid. 3). 

WeizaSeker in Roschcr'a Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PISA was the district round Olympia; it probably never 
contained a town, but the Pisatans were in early times 
a power independent of the Elcans. After Pheidon's 
usurpation of the Olympic Games (668 B.c.) they held 
the presidency until c. 580, under the tyranny of the 
house of Pantaleon. Their claim was revived by the 
Arcadians in 364 (Xcn. lldl. 7. 4. 28). 

H. T. Wadc-Gcry, CAR iii. 544 ff, T. J. D. 

PISAE, nowadays Pisa on the Amo, an Etruscan, 
possibly originally a Ligurian, town (it was certainly not 
founded from Pisa in Elis: Serv. ad Aen. 10. 179; Dion. 
Hal. I. 20). Although presumably important earlier, it is 
first mentioned in 225 B.c. when the Romans used its 
harbour (Polyb. 2, 16 f. ; Livy 21. 39), Pisae served as a 
frontier fortress for Rome against the Ligurians and in 
180 ofterccjl territory for a Latin colony (Livy 33. 43, etc. ; 
40. 43), Apparently this colony never materialized, al- 
though in 177 neighbouring Luna (q.v.) received a 
citizen colony. Later Pisae became a prosperous Augus- 
tan colonia but, despite its importance, is seldom men- 
tioned (Strabo 5. 222; Dessau, ILS 139 f.). 

N. ToBCtinclli, Pisa nell* antichitd, 3 vola. (i 933-4)- E. T. S. 

PIS ID LA, a mountainous district of south Asia Minor, 
at the western extremity of the Taurus chain. It was 
inhabited by predatory tribes which evaded all attempts 
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by the Persian kings and their Hellenistic successors to 
subdue them efTectively, though they made temporary 
submission to Alexander, and were partly held in check 
by the neighbouring Seleucid colony of Antioch (q.v. 2). 
The Pisidians apparently escaped invasion by Servilius 
(q.v. 2) Isauricus in 75 b.c., and they beat off an attack 
by the Galatian king Amyntas (25); but they were finally 
reduced by Sulpicius Quirinius and incorporated in the 
province of Galatia. The earliest urban centres of Pisidia 
were at Selge and Termessus; under Roman occupation, 
especially in the second century A.D., many prosperous 
small cities sprang up. 

Strabo 569-77. Jones, Eastern Cities^ 125-47. M. C. 

PISISTRATIDS, we hippias, Hipparchus. 


PISISTRATUS (/TctcrwTTpaToff), tyrant of Athens 
560-527 B.C., claimed descent from the Nelcids of Pylos 
and Pisistratus, archon 669/8 D.c. His mother was related 
to Solon. As polcmarch (c. 565) he distinguished himself 
in war against Megara. During the subsequent faction 
fights he raised a third party called Hyperakrioi^ Diakrioi^ 
or Epakrioi (of which, though all explanations are specu- 
lative, the nucleus was probably the free mining popula- 
tion of the Laurium district adjacent to Sunium, aKpov 
*A 67 ]vwv)f and in 560 made himself tyrant with a body- 
guard granted him by the Athenian people {CAH Plates 
I. 284), After five years he was expelled Ly a coalition 
of the Plain and Coast parties, but an understanding with 
the Alcmaeonids soon led to his peaceful restoration. 
(On the story of his restoration by Athena see PW xix. 
163.) The new entente soon broke down and Pisistratus 
withdrew to Macedonia and the Mt. Pangaeua mining 
district ; here he made money, raised mercenaries, and fos- 
tered alliances w ith Thessaly, 'I’hcbes, Eretria, Naxos, and 
Argos, and after ten years returned to Attica. He defeated 
Ids opponents at Pallene, and firmly based his tyranny on 
mercenaries and money derived partly from the Strymon 
district, partly from Attica. He died of sickness in 527. 

Pisistratus retained the forms of the Solonian constitu- 
tion, remaining to the end affable and benevolent. He 
encouraged small farmers and aimed at keeping them 
content to pay a moderate tax on their produce: hence 
the district judges instituted by liim and his frequent 
journeys about the country. He succeeded in placating 
many of the nobles; only the vcr>' greatest left Attica, 
either to establish a tyranny elsewhere under a friendly 
understanding, like Miltiades I in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese (opposite Pisistratus* own outpost at Sigeuni), or 
in definite opposition, like the Alcmaeonids at Delphi. 
In his day Attic black-figured pottery became the fore- 
most fabric in the Greek world, and Attic coinage one 
of its foremost currencies. His building programme 
included the Enneakrounos fountain and the temple of 
Olympian Zeus. The large industrial population implied 
by these developments was essentially urban, and the 
tyrant’s good-humoured but determined efforts to keep 
the farmers out of the city is sufficient evidence that it 
was the basis of his power. Only at the great festivals of 
the Panatbenaea and Dionysia did all Athenians assemble 
to celebrate the glory of their city. Apollo was placated 
by a solemn purification of Delos. 

The levelling tendency of the Athenian tyranny pre- 
pared the way for the equalitarian democracy of the 
succeeding century, but Pisistratus* personal pliability 
and the way he repeatedly bowed to the storm only to 
return triumphant were also momentous in Athenian 
liistory, if they suggested to Cleisthenes the possibility 
of a government which might be in word the rule of the 
leading citizen but in fact a democracy. 


M-rnrlntua bks. I. 5. 6: Thucvdidc*, bk. 3; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
Plutarch S(^oh 2g-3i, Moralia 7^, 805; Pausanias i. 14. 
c. T Sfltirun. P- N. Ure. Onicin 
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PISO (i) FRUGI, Lucius Calpurnius (cos. 133 b.c.), 
the Roman annalist, was tribune in 149, carrying his 
Lex de pecuniis repetundis, consul in 133, and censor, 
probably in 120. His Annales covered from the origins 
of Rome to his own times in at least seven books, the 
year 158 in bk. 7, the latest date 146; antiquarian and 
mythological fragments are also attributed to him. He 
rationalized the legends and, presumably under Cato's 
influence, set the ancient virtues against contemporary 
vices. Plain in style, although with lively anecdotes, he 
did not elaborate his material, and his authority was 
recognized by Cicero, Varro, Livy, Dionysius, and Pliny; 
Gellius quoted him for his archaism. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i" (1Q14), pp. clxjcci, 120; W. Soltau, Livim* 
Geschichtsuerk (1897), exaggerating Livy’a use of Piso; T. Frank, 
Ufe and Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 172. 

A. H. McD. 

PISO (2), Gaius Calpurnius, as consul (67 b.c.) opposed 
the Gabinian law and proposed a Lex Acilia Calpumia de 
ambitu. He governed Gallia Narbonensis (66-65). In 
63 he was defended by Cicero against a charge de 
repetundis brought at Caesar’s instigation. In revenge 
he vainly attempted to accuse Caesar of conspiracy with 
Catiline. 

F. Mtinzer, PW iii. 1376; E. Ciaceri, Cicerone i (1926); W. 
McDonald, CQ 1929, 196; J. A. O. Larsen, CPhil. 1931, 127; 
H. Last, CAH ix. 341. A. M. 

PISO (3), Gnaeus Calpurnius, an unscrupulous and 
dissipated friend of Caesar and Crassus, formed with 
Catiline in 66 d.c. the so-called first conspiracy. Sent 
out of the way to Fiispania Citcrior as quaestor pro- 
praetore, he was murdered in 64 by the natives. 

F. Miinzer, PW iii. 1379- A M. 

PISO (4), Marcus Pupius (cos. 61 b.c.), a Calpurnius 
adopted by M. Pupius, married Cinna’s widow, Annia, 
whom he divorced when he went over to Sulla. He was 
propraetor in Spain and Pompey's legate. As consul, 
in the case against P. Clodius (q.v.) he proposed that the 
praetor should select a special jury from the then existing 
panels of judges. But Pupius obstructed his own pro- 
posal, and a modified plan was adopted, the Lex Fufia, 

A. H. J. Grcenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero* s Time (1901), 
387; J. L. Stmchan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criming 
Law ii (1912), 40. A M. 

PISO (5) CAESONINUS, Lucius Calpurnius, father- 
in-law of Caesar, was consul with Gabinius (58 B.c.). 
He supported the proposals of Clodius (q.v.), and in 
return he was granted the province of Macedonia, with 
extraordinary powers, by a direct vote of the assembly. 
On his return in 55 he wrangled bitterly with Cicero, 
who had already attacked him in his speeches Fro Sestio 
and De provinciis comularibus ($(i) and now, in the Oratio 
in L. Pisonenif charged him with peculation, misgovem- 
ment, and neglect of the safety of his province. Through 
Caesar’s influence he was appointed censor in 50; he 
followed Pompey to Capua in 49, but soon returned to 
Rome to join his son-in-law. J. M, C. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. 

PISO (6) FRUGI, Lucius Calpurnius (cos. 15 b.c.), 
called ‘the pontifex' to distinguish him from the augttr 
(no. 8). Bom in 48, son of no. 5, Piso inherited a prudent 
nature and philhellenic tastes ; he was the patron of the 
poet Antipater of Thessalonica. (According to Por- 
phyrio on Horace, Ars P. 1 , that poem was dedicated to 
the sons of this Piso.) Attested in Pamphylia in 13 B.c. 
(Dio 54. 34. 6), presumably as consular legate of the 
province of Galatia, he was summoned to Thrace to 
put down a serious insurrection, which task took three 
years and earned him the o'mamenta triumphalia (Dio 54. 
34. 6 ff. ; Velleius 2. 98). Soon after this he may have 
been appointed proconsul of Asia (cf. Anth. Pal* xo. 
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25. 3 f.). Piso died in a.d. 32, after having been prae» 
fectus urbi for twenty years (Tacitus, Ann. 6. ii, if 
correct). He had enjoyed the unbroken confidence of 
Tiberius; and his notorious convivial habits impaired 
neither his efficiency nor his reliability (Seneca, Ep, 
83. 14). 

PIR^, C 289. R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. 

R. S. 

PISO (7). Gnaeus Calpurnius {cos. 7 b.c.), who in- 
herited from his father (cos. suff. 23 B.c.) a Republican 
independence of temper, was appointed governor of 
Syria in a.d. 17, for the avowed purpose of lending 
counsel and assistance to Germanicus Caesar when he 
journeyed to the East. After reciprocal bickering and 
open quarrel, Germanicus broke off his ‘amicitia* with 
Piso. Germanicus* death (19) was attributed by his 
friends to magical devices or poisoning by Piso and his 
wife Plancina. Returning to Rome, Piso was prosecuted 
in the Senate, but took his own life before the trial was 
terminated, protesting his innocence and liis loyalty to 
Tiberius. R. S. 

PISO (8), Lucius Calpurnius, consul (i b.c.) and pro- 
consul of Asia, pronounced in A.D. 16 a famous speech 
against the corruption of public life. Accused of maiestas 
in 24, he died before trial. 

E. Groag, PW iii. 1383; PIR*, C 290. 

PISO (9). Gaius Calpurnius (d. a.d. 65), came of a 
wealthy and distinguished family. He was ex^iled by 
Gaius, who compelled his wife Livia Orestilla to leave 
her husband in favour of himself and then accused the 
pair of adultery (probably a.d. 40). Under Claudius Piso 
became consul sujfectus, but he showed no real ambition. 
He lived in magnificent style and was one of the most 
popular figures in Rome, with his charming manners and 
oratorical gifts, which he put at the service of rich and 
poor alike. It is surprising, therefore, to find him at the 
head of the Tisonian* conspiracy against Nero in 65. 
When the plot was betrayed, Piso, together with his 
associates, was coiiipelled to suicide. His irresolution at 
the end, and the cringing flattery of Nero which he dis- 
played in his will, reveal Piso as a man whom accident 
made famous. 

PIR\ C 284. R. L. J. 

PISO (10), Lucius Calpurnius, consul in a.d. 57 with 
Nero, whose adviser he was, served as proconsul in 
Africa (69). Suspected in 70 of aspiring to the throne, 
he was murdered by Valerius Festus, who was in touch 
witli Licinius Mucianus in Rome. 

E. Groag, PW iii. 1385; PIR^, C 294. 

PISO (ii), Calpurnius, a contemporary of the younger 
Phny (Ep. 5. 17), chose a Greek title KaraurcpiayioL for 
his elegiac poem on Constellations. His identification by 
Mommsen with the consul of a.d. i 1 i is doubtful. 

PITHECUSAE, see aenaria. 

PITHOEGIA, see anthesteria. 

PITHOLAUS, see VOLTACIHU8. 

PITS, CULT. Apart from a mundus (q.v.), pits were 
dug in ritual for two principal reasons, (a) In rites of 
invocation of the dead, and in their tendance generally, 
liquid offerings were often poured into a pit, fiodpos, 
apparently by way of getting them underground into 
their realm; e.g. Od. 11. 517; Lucian, Charon, 22. (b) 
Consecrated objects, when worn out or useless (e.g. 
broken ornaments, bones and ashes of sacrifice, etc.), 
being still sacred, were often buried in a pit (L^t./auissa) 
in the temple precincts. H. J. R. 


PITTACUS of Mytilene (c. 650-570 B.c.), statesman 
and sage. He commanded in the war against Athens for 
Sigeum, on which Periander of Corinth later arbitrated ; 
helped to overthrow the tyrant Melanchrus, and after 
further party struggles in Myrilene was elected aesy^ 
nrnetes (q.v.) for ten years. He died ten years after laying 
down office. His best remembered law doubled the 
penally for all offences if committed under the influence 
of drink. A moderate democratic reformer like his 
contemporary Solon, Pittacus was violently attacked by 
his younger fellow-citizen Alcaeus, whose family had 
helped to overtlirow tyranny but wished to restore the 
old aristocracy. 

Strabo 13. 617; Diogenes Laertius i. 4; Suidsa, s.v. Tittacui’; 
Plato, Protagoras 26 if,; l^lutarch, Septem Sapientutn Conviviumi 
C. M. Bowra, Creek Lyric Poetry (1936), ch. 4. P. N. U. 

PITYOCAMPTES, see sinis. 

PIUS CESTIUS, see cestius. 

PLACENTIA, a nortli Italian town near the confluence 
of Po and Trebia, nowadays Piacenza. Placentia is 6rst 
mentioned as a Latin colony successfully establisl^cd 
despite Boian opposition (218 D.C.). Military mention of 
Placentia is frequent: it harboured Romans after ^ 
Trebia battle, resisted Hasdrubal, rose again after Gallic 
and Ligurian devastations (200-190), witnessed Civil 
War battles and Aurclian’s Marcomannic defeat (Polyb. 
3. 40. 66; Livy 27. 39 - 43 21 ; 34. 22. 56; 37- 46 f. ; 

App. Hann. 7; BCiv. i. 92 ; Suet. Otho g; S.H.A. Aurel. 
21). Otherwise, although always a prosperous municipiian 
or colonia on the Via Aemilia, it is seldom mentioned 
(Cic. apud Asc. p. 3 Cl.; Tac. Hist. 2. 19). 

E. T. S. 

PLACIDUS (i), grammarian of fifth or sixth ccntuiy 
A.D. The glossary extant (in several versions) under his 
name is a compilation from two separate works, one of 
wliich (now called pseudo-Placidus) w'as based on 
marginal notes in copies of Republican poets. The ed. of 
J. W. Pirie and W. JVI. Lindsay (Glossaria IajI, iv. 12-70) 
supersedes that of G. Goetz (Corp. Gloss. Lai. v. 3-158). 

Cf. TcufTcl, § 482. 6; Schana^-Hosius, § 1120. J. F. M. 

PLACIDUS (2), Lactantius ( 6 th c. a.d.?), a gram- 
marian under whose name is extant a collection of scholia 
on the Thchais of Statius (ed. R. Jahnkc, 1898). He is 
not identical with the glossographer. 

Cf. TcufTel, § 321. 10; Schanz-Hosiui, § 408. 

PLACITA PHILOSOPHORUM, we Akrius, 

PLAGIARISM. I. Greek. The charge of plagiarism 
w’as freely bandied about by Greek authors. Aristophanes 
accused Eupolis of ‘vilely turning his Knights inside-out 
in the Maricas' (Nub, 553-4) and other comic poets of 
stealing his ‘images’ (ibid. 559), and Phrynichus Comicus 
was similarly accused (Scholl. Ar. Av. 750, Ran. 13). 
Isocrates said that some of his rivals made a living out of 
copying his writings (12. 16, cf. 5. 94). Among philo- 
sophers, Democritus is reputed (Favorinus ap. Diog. 
Laert. 9. 34) to have charged Anaxagoras with ‘filching* 
(^Tjprjo^ai) astronomical theories from someone else. 
Plato was said to have taken the idea of the Republic from 
Protagoras (Diog. Lacrt, 3, 37), and Epicurus to have 
plagiarized from his teacher Nausiphanes (id. 10. 7 and 
14). Heraclides accused Apollonius of Peige of appro- 
priating Archimedes* unpublished work on conic 
sections. 

Investigation of plagiarism formed a part of Alexan- 
drian^ scholarship. Aristophanes of Byzantium wrote 
riapdMyjXoi MfvdvBpov re nai dqi* wv itcXpyci* 

Su(^ studies epjoyed a great vogue in the first century 
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A.D. Mmesi$t conscious imitation of good models, was 
recommended by the Atticists of that period to the 
aspiring writer, who was urged to say to himself, ‘How 
would Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, or Thucydides have 
expressed this V ([Longin.] SuhL 14.) Such imitation may 
lead to direct plagiarism, and Longinus (ibid. 13) is careful 
to distinguish between filurjcri^ and kAottt}. How freely 
plagiarism was discussed m the first century A.D. is 
shown by the list of authors who wrote, mainly in that 
century, nepl KXoTrrjs, preserved by Porphyry (ap. Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. 10. 3. 12). 

So much Greek literature has been lost that it is 
seldom possible to say whether the charge is strictly 
maintainable in a particular case. But it must be remem- 
bered that tlie Greeks laid less stress than we do on 
originality of material. Originality of style was what 
mattered in their eyes. Further, in so far as historical 
works are concerned, writers were unwilling to break 
tlw flow of their st^ le by constant references to author- 
ities, until the conscientious Aristotle set the precedent, 
followed by Alexandrian writers, for extensive docu- 
mentation. Herodotus often uses Hecataeus, but never 
names hinri except to disagree. Ephorus uses Herodotus, 
Plutarch (in his life of Coriolanus) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, without mentioning their sources. But the 
absence of an acknowledgement is not, of itself, sufficient 
ground for a charge of plagiarism 

E. Stemplinger, Das Pla^ial in der griechischm Literatur (1912). 

J. D. D 

II. Latin, When Roman literature came under Greek 
influence, the Greeks themselves had fallen under the 
spell of their own past and found the royal road to author- 
ship in imitating the best models. I'hus Cicero {De Or. 
2. 90), Horace (Ars P, 268 f.), and Quintilian [Inst, 10. 2) 
merely follow Greek theorists when they urge imitation 
on the young author. So it is not surprising to find that 
the Romans did not insist on originality as the prime 
literary virtue, but, freely acknowledging their debt to 
Greek models, made it a proud boast to have been the 
first to introduce a particular Greek genre into Latin 
poetry. Tlius study preceded composition. Catullus can 
write no poem, he says, without his library and Horace 
must warn Albinovanus Celsus against borrowing too 
many plumes from the Palatine library. Indicative of the 
Roman attitude is Terence, who when accused of lifting 
certain characters from Naevius and Plautus defended 
himself on the ground that he had taken them straight 
from Menander — the virtue of original theft. Macrobius, 
too, apropos of Afranius’ confession of promiscuous 
theft, remarks that both Greeks and Romans plundered 
one another. Ennius borrowed from Naevius and 
I^cretius from Ennius, while Virgil incorporates in his 
poems, often with striking improvements, many turns 
of phrase from his Latin predecessors. On the other 
hand, the occurrence of a line recalling the frivolous 
Coma Berenices in the passage describing the meeting 
between Aeneas and Dido {Aen. 6. 460) must surely be 
an unfortunate unconscious reminiscence. 

Wc must mention, too, the habit of quoting another 
author's poems as a form of literary' compliment. Thus 
Virgil includes in his tenth eclogue some four verses by 
his friend Cornelius Callus. E. R. P. 

PLANCINA) Munatia, was in Syria with her husband, 
Cn. Calpumius Piso, governor of the province, when 
Gennanicus and Agrippina were in the East (a.d. 18-19). 
By temperament no less domineering than Agrippina, 
she was, moreover,! friend of Livia. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that she should quarrel with Agrippina, and 
when Gcrmanicus died in 19 Agrippina accused Her of 
murder. Livia's intercession saved her life when Piso 
was condemned in so. Accused again in 33, she coin- 
mitted suicide* J’ 


PLANCUS (1), Lucius Munatius (coj, 42 b.c.), served 
under Caesar in the Gallic and Civil Wars, was prae- 
Pectus urbi in 46 B.c., and subsequently governor of 
Gallia Comata (44-43), where he founded veteran colonies 
at Lugudunum and Raurica. He joined Antony before 
the end of the War of Mutina, was consul in 42, com- 
manded an Antonian force in the Penisine War, and 
governed Asia (from 40) and Syria (c. 35) as Antony's 
Icgatus. Opposing Cleopatra's intended participation in 
the campaign of Actium, he went over to Octavian in 32. 
Plancus was the proposer of the title of Augustus for 
Octavian (27), was censor in 22, and restored the temple 
of Saturn. 

Cicero, Letters; Velleius, bk. 2; Appian, BCiv, bks. 3-5; Dio 
Cassius, bka. 46-54. Modern literature; E. Jullien, Le Fo^atetsr de 
Lyon (1802); F. StShelin, Munatius Plancus (iqoc^; Drumann- 
Croebc, Gesch. Roms. iv. 223-9: Tyrrell and Purser, Corre^ndence 
of Cicero vP (1933), pp. Ixiwi-lxxxiv. G. W. R. 

PLANCUS (2) BURSA, Titus Munatius, brother of 
(i) above, promoted riots after Clodius* death and 
strongly favoured Milo's condemnation. After his tribun- 
ate (52 B.c.) he was accused by Cicero de vi and was 
condemned. He escaped to Caesar and returned in 49. 
In the campaign of Mutina he fought for Antony and 
was defeated near PoUentia. A M. 

PLANTS, S ACRED. Plants are associated with many 
deities, the reason being sometimes quite clear. Thus, 
com is sacred to Demeter and Ceres alike, it being their 
province (mythologically the gift of the former; of the 
latter we have no legends). Similarly, vines belong to 
Dionysus (q.v.), since he is among other things a wine- 
god. In other instances wc may reasonably conjecture 
that the plant is associated with the deity because used 
for some medical or magical purpose which falls withki 
liis or her province. Thus, wormwood is called Artemis* 
herb (artemma)^ hence in some sense sacred to her; but 
she is a woman's goddess, and the herb was used to cure 
some diseases of women (Pliny, HN 25. 73), apparently 
those arising out of childbirth or pregnancy, for it is 
especially Artemis Eileithyia whom Pliny mentions in 
this connexion. Laurel had a reputation for purging 
from other than bodily ills (Festus, p. 104. 23 Lindsay); 
hence it is natural enough that Apollo, the divine specialist 
in purification, should be its patron. It should not, 
however, be assumed without further examination that 
the medical or magical use of the plant comes first and 
the association with the god is secondary, for the reverse 
may be true. Often the reason for the association is 
quite unknown and the ancients invented fantastic cx> 
planations; thus, no one can tell why the wreaths in 
Britomartis' festival must be of pine or mastic, and why 
myrtle (Aphrodite's especial plant) must not be used 
(Callimachus, Dian, 200 f.). H. J. R. 

PLANUDES, sec anthology (para, 6). 

PLATAEA, a town in south Boeotia between Mt. 
Cithaeron and the river Asopus, was influenced by its 
geographical position and by Theban enmity to colla- 
borate constantly with Athens from 519 b.c. onwards. 
It joined the latter at Marathon (490) and suffered 
heavily from Mardonius (q.v.), who encamped near by 
(479). Plataea was the scene of the Greek victory over 
Mardonius, and a four- yearly festival (the Eleutheria) was 
instituted there to commemorate the battle. The town 
was attacked by Thebes in 431, and besieged by the 
Spartans (429-427). The inhabitants received asylum 
and isopolity at Athens, until their restoration by Sparta 
in 3S6. Plataea was again razed by the Thebans c. 373 
for its fldelity to Athens (cf. the Plataicus of Isocrates). 
Philip restored the exiles (c. 338), and Alexander helped 
to reconstruct it (c. 331). But Plataea never recovered its 
fifth-century prosperity. 

G. B. Grundy, Great PeraoH IFar (1901), 455 ff. P, T, 
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PLATO (IJXaTojv) (i)(c. 42Q-347 b.c.), son of Ariston 
and Perictione, both Athenians of distinguished lineage. 
His writings show the enormous influence that Socrates 
had upon him both by his life and by his death. He 
relates in his Seventh Letter that the spectacle of contem- 
porary politics, during the ascendancy of his own 
associates as well as under the democracy, gradually 
weakened his original intention to become a statesman 
and drove him to the paradox that there was no hope 
for cities until philosophers became rulers or rulers 
philosophers. After the execution of Socrates in 399 he 
retired for a time to Megara with other Socratics. In the 
next twelve years he perhaps travelled to many places, 
including Egypt. At any rate he visited Italy and Sicily 
in 387, where he met Dionysius I and initiated lifelong 
friendships with Dion of Syracuse and the Pythagorean 
Archytas of Tarentum. On his return he w^as perhaps 
captured and ransomed at Aegina. It was probably only 
a few months later that he began formal and continuous 
teaching at a place near the grove of Academus about a 
mile outside the wall of Athens {see academy). This was 
his chief occupation almost without interruption for the 
remaining forty years of his life ; but he made two more 
visits to Syracuse. Dionysius I died in 367; and Dion 
thereupon summoned Plato to try to realize the philo- 
sopher-king in the person of Dionysius II, and also to 
strengthen Dion's declining influence at court. Plato 
felt bound to try ; but the new ruler’s suspicion of Dion 
was soon reinforced by jealousy of his friendship with 
Plato. He banished Dion and sought to retain Plato. 
Some years later Plato was obliged to visit Syracuse for 
the third and last time, because Dionysius had promised 
to *do as you wish about Dion* if he came, and to do 
nothing of the sort if he did not, Dionysius not merely 
broke his promise, but practically confiscated Dion’s 
money and kept Plato a prisoner until the influence of 
Arch^as procured his release. In 357 Dion re-entered 
Syracuse by force and expelled Dionysius. A few years 
later Dion was assassinated by persons who seem to have 
had something to do with Plato. The Seventh Letter was 
written to Dion’s party after his death, ostensibly to 
urge moderation and constitutional procedure, but more 
to explain and justify Plato’s own part in the whole 
miserable adair. 

2. His PUBLICATIONS, which are all preserved, consist 
of some twenty-five dialogues and the Apology. There 
are also thirteen letters whose genuineness is much 
debated ; but even those who reject them appear to think 
the Seventh reliable in its history. The precise order of 
these works is unknown; but stylometric and other 
inferences permit a rough division into three periods, of 
which the early certainly includes Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Euthypkro, Crito, Hippias Minor, the middle 
certainly includes Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, and the 
late certainly includes Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Laws. (For Plato’s poetry see elegiac poetry, 

GREEK.) 

3. The early dialogues aim primarily at portraying 
a character. Plato’s Socrates is ugly in body but magnetic 
in mind; convivial and erotic, yet Spartan in habits and 
of enormous physical endurance. The most striking 
thing about him is his conversation* to which he devotes 
his whole life. At first appearing absurdly simple and 
homely, it soon becomes intensely impressive. Its main 
tone is great moral earnestness, often paradoxically 
strict; but this is seasoned with paradoxes of another 
sort (as that pleasure is the only good in Protagoras) and 
with an apparently mischievous treatment of his inter- 
locutor. 'The main doctrine to which he tends is that 
virtue is knowledge. He usually does not specify what 
it is knowledge of, but on the whole seems to mean: of 
the individual’s happiness or good. Hence, since real 
knowledge is supremely effective in practice, no one 
willingly docs wrong; and so-called incontinence is 


ignorance. Hence, also, virtue should be teachable ; and 
Socrates wonders why great statesmen have not taught 
it to their sons. Hence, lastly, Socrates holds it his duty 
to shatter the false conceit of knowledge wherever it 
occurs. He asks questions to which there is only one 
answ'er; and when these admissions are put together they 
entail the contradictory of the answerer’s original asser- 
tion. He explains in Plato’s Apology that this bewildering 
elenchus is an essential preliminary to the acquisition of 
real knowledge and virtue; but neither there nor else* 
w'herc does he justify his sly and mischievous manner of 
conducting it. The search for know'ledge appears to him 
mostly as a question in the form: ‘What is X?* When 
offered examples he says he wants ‘not many X’s but 
the one X*, *X itself’, the ‘form’ or ‘idea* or ‘essence*. 
He regards this question as prior to all others, and even 
as answerable apart from any examples of X. Yet he 
cannot himself produce any answer, and all those prof- 
fered by others are dissolved by his elenchus. The 
typical form of an early Platonic work is therefore a 
dialogue which raises the question ‘What is so and so?’, 
refutes all suggested answers, and ends in ignorance. 

4. The typical work of THE middle period is a niura- 
tion of an earlier conversation, and Plato makes magni- 
ficent use of the opportunity to describe the extetnal 
scene. The elenchus now yields to a blaze of positive 
doctrine; and the combination of artistic and philo- 
sophic excellence thus achieved makes the Republic 
a very great book. Instead of pursuing some particular 
‘form’, Socrates is now- represented as concerned about 
the nature of a ‘form’ as such, about the whole collection 
of 'forms’ as such, and about the consequences of the 
hypothesis that there are such entities. ‘We are accus- 
tomed to posit some one form concerning each set of 
things to which we apply the same name’, Resp. 596 a. 
This form is the very thing itself meant by the name. 
Being invisible, it is grasped by thought and not by 
sense. It is absolutely and perfectly what it is, indepen- 
dent of all else, changeless, divine. The ‘forms’ constitute 
a second class of existences, more real than the changing 
animals and things around us. The ‘form’ of the Good 
has a unique status among them, being ‘even beyond 
essence* ; it has some of the characteristics the Christian 
ascribes to God, but Plato distinguishes it from God and 
regards all the ‘forms’ as quite independent of Him. He 
leaves the relations between 'forms’ and things somewhat 
vague; but the ‘forms’ are certainly causes of things, 
both in that each ‘form* causes the things named after it 
and, apparently, in that the ‘form* of the Good helps to 
cause all things. The relation of a ‘form* to its namesake 
is represented as that of the original to the copy, but also 
as that of what is shared in to what shares; and Plato 
apparently thought the two accounts compatible. Modem 
interpretations of these ‘fonns* as ‘concepts’ or ‘hypo- 
theses* are wholly mistaken; and even the terms ‘sub- 
stances’, 'universals*, and 'ideals* can be applied only 
with careful distinctions and reservations. The ‘forms* 
were ‘separate’ in that they were independent and self- 
sufficing and not parts or elements of things; but they 
were ‘unseparated’ in that Plato meant his spati^ 
language about them to be taken metaphorically, and in 
that he really believed that things ‘shared* in them and 
could not have been what they are if there had been no 
‘forms’. 

5. the ‘forms* arc absolutely distinct from things, 
so our apprehension of them, which is knowledge, is 
absolutely distinct from opinion, which is a faculty act 
over things. There can be no true knowledge of the 
changing. Opinion is changeable, fallible, irrational, and 
the result of persuasion; knowledge is enduring, infall- 
ible, rational, exact, clear. Knowledge comes from teach- 
ing rather than persuasion, but from recollection rather 
than teaching; it is our recollection of the ‘forma’ we 
■aw with the mind’s eye before the body imprisoned and 
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confused us. The thinp^s we see now remind us of the 
‘forma* they imitate {Phd .) ; and the love of a beautiful 
person can lead us to the love of wisdom and of the 
‘form* of beauty itself {Symp.), In other places Plato 
seems to allow no part at all to sense in the creation of 
knowledge. Knowledge is by nature practical and com- 
manding; for CTTtcmjfi'i] and arc identical. For the 
method by which it advances see dialectic. 

6. The hypothesis that there are ‘forms* has among 
its consequences that soul is immortal ; and this is elabor- 
ately argued in the Phaedo. Within the human soul 
Plato finds three parts, the natural appetites, the spirit 
or resolution by which we can if we will resist the 
appetites, and the reason that determines when we should 
resist (Pesp. bk. 4). Virtue is the proper functioning of 
these three. The man is wise if his reason decides rightly, 
brave if his spirit carries out the decision firmly, temper- 
ate and just if the better part rules the worse and each 
confines itself to its own business. Vice is necessarily 
unhappy because it is disorder and anarchy among these 
parts. Analogously, the ideal city will separate from the 
mass a small class of soldiers, living together without 
private property or family, and rendered by their educa- 
tion completely devoted to the protection of the city. 
I’hey will perpetuate themselves mostly by procreation, 
but occasionally by enlisting a common citizen of superior 
metal. Within this ‘spirit* of the city a higher education 
in mathematics and dialectic, and a series of examinations, 
will gradually elevate a few philosophic souls to an under- 
standing of the ‘form* of the good; and this will give 
them the duty though not the desire to rule. Plato’s 
main political principle is that government is a science 
and requires expert knowledge. To this he adds a 
constitutional love of neatness and order. Both lead him 
to the strongest condemnations of democracy. 

7* With the Parmenides and the Theaetetus Plato’s 
late period approaches. In the latter he explicitly aban- 
dons narrated dialogue as cumbrous (143) ; in the former 
Socrates is for the first time a subordinate character. 


The Parmenides consists first of an apparently extremely 
damaging critique of the ‘fonns’, and secondly of a 
sustained piece of abstract and self-contradicto^ dia- 
lectic. Undoubtedly Burnet and Taylor are mistaken 
in believing that the first part is really directed against 
the existence not of the 'fonns* but of the sensibles. 
Undoubtedly also the ‘forms* here attacked are those of 
Plato*8 own middle dialogues. But beyond this all is 


uncertain ; and interpretations of the second part range 
from finding it a parody of some fallacious kind of reason- 
ing to finding it an exposition of superrational truth. 

8 . The Theaetetus, applying the wSocratic question to 
the concept of tVtanJ/iTj, examines three likely answers 
with great thoroughness and insight. The first, that 
knowing is perceiving, is developed into an elaborate 
relativist theory of perception and knowledge, based on 
Protagorean and Heraclitean notions, before being 
abandoned because (1) it cannot deal with the undeniable 
dilTerence between the la\TTian and the expert, and (2) 
being or ovaia is grasped by ‘the soul herself by herselt 
and not through the senses. The second, that knowledge 
is true opinion, is quickly dismissed, Imt gives occasion 
for a digression on false opinion, in which Plato compares 
the mind to a waxen tablet and to ^ aviary. The third, 
that knowledge is tnic opinion with Aoyos*, allows him 
to examine the meanings of Aoyo<?, and to consider the 
theory that knowledge is the analysis of compounds 
into their unknowable elements. 

9. The Sophist, where the leader is an unnamed 

Eleatic, it Plato’s most intense study in metaphysics. 
Sophistry entails falschotid, which entails > 

which seems self-contradictory. Beine is ‘‘ 

raises difticulties alike for plu^ists, momsts. 

>nd immaterialists; it is neither rest 

everything must either rest or move. The solution is 


the doctrine of 'communication*. Some things com- 
municate with each other, so that we can sometimes truly 
say 'A is B\ Some things do not communicate with 
each other. Some things communicate with everything 
else ; e.g. otherness, for each thing is other than each other 
thing. Not-being therefore exists and has being as 
otherness; while being itself ‘is not* myriads of things. 
Using this discovery, Plato finds an explanation for 
falsehood and error. 

lOt Inquiring about the Statesman, Plato reiterates 
that government like medicine is a job for experts, and 
infers that the perfect ruler should be completely irre- 
sponsible to the people and unfettered by any inviolable 
constitution. Law is a second-best, useful only when 
science is lacking. The best constitution is simply the 
rule of the expert; but, failing that, we have, in order of 
diminishing goodness, law-abiding monarchy and aristo- 
cracy and democracy, and then lawless democracy and 
oligarchy and tyranny. In this dialogue, and in Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Philebus, much space goes to the method of 
Scalpeai^ and <Tvvaywyri, is occasionally 

analysis into elements {Phdr. 270-1), but oftencr distinc- 
tion, and especially the ‘carving* of a ‘form* into com- 
ponent ‘fonns’, which seems to be an ancestor of 
Aristotle’s ‘genus and species’. By repeated carving 
until we reach an ‘atomic form*, Plato expects to reach 
a definition for any ‘form*, and also, apparently, to 
‘demonstrate’ its truth. By trwaywyi^ he understands 
‘seeing the one in the many*, which probably includes 
both our ‘universal in the particulars* and our ‘genus 
in the species’ (Phlb. 16-18). 

11. The Philebus, weighing the claims of pleasure and 
knowledge to be the good, and undertaking a close 
analysis of the former, rejects both, but sets knowledge 
nearer to that unity of 'beauty and symmetry and truth* 
which makes a thing good. It is hard to say whether 
Plato considered this a termination of the Republic'^ 
quest for the ‘form* of the good, 

12. The Timaeus, devoted to natural science, describes 
how the creator made the world a single spherical living 
tiling, having both soul and body, modelled upon ‘the 
living creature that truly is*, peopled with gods visible 
and invisible and with men. Tradition declares that 
this creator is only a mythical device for exhibiting the 
rationality inhering in the world, which has always 
existed and always will. Plato goes on to exhibit the 
complementary element, necessity. Besides tlie world Md 
its model there is a third thing, the receptacle in which 
the copy becomes. The four elements can be analysed 
into tlie regular solids. The dialogue then deals at length 
with man, his various perceptions, the irrational part of 
his soul, his body, his diseases, and his health. This 
study, being directed towards things and not ‘forms*, 
cannot achieve infallible or even perfectly consistent 
results (29 c) ; but it will be as good as possible if we take 
t:are always to pursue both kinds of cause, reason and 
necessity (48 a). 

13. The Lam, Plato’s longest and perhaps last dia- 
logue, takes up again the question of the best constim- 
lion for a city. Though reaffirming the Republic's doctrine 
that the ideal is perfect unity achieved through com- 
munism (739), Plato now writes in a different temper and 
plans a different city. Extremes are bad, whether of 
despotism or of freedom; so let us have a mixed con- 
stitution. The citizens shall be 5,040 persons, each sup- 
porting his family by the cultivation of two inalienable 
parcels of land. Trading and teaching shall be practised 
exclusively by resident foreigners. There shall be an 
•Assembly* and ‘CouncU’. A long panel of officers 
culminates in the thirty-seven ‘lawguards*, for whom 
Plato gradually accumulates a multifarious set of dudes; 
their authority, constitutional from the beginning, is 
further limited in the last book by the institution of 
‘Examiners* and of a ‘Nocturnal Council* to revise the 
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laws. Contraiy to the Republic and the Statesman^ this 
work values law very highly, institutes * preambles* to the 
laws by which the legislator adds persuasion to command, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its immense wealth of 
detailed enactments, regulating every part of public and 
private life. Furthermore, dialectic and philosophy, 
w^hich the Republic emphasized as the coping-stones of 
the constitution, here yield almost entirely to religion. 
The reality of the divine can be proved both from the soul 
and from the stars, which are gods. Plato infers that 
everyone should be taught astronomy, and that atheists 
should be converted or killed. 

14* Aristotle in his Metaphysics attributes to Plato 
doctrines not stated in the dialogues, especially that (i) 
there is a class of entities intermediate between 'forms* 
and things, immutable like ‘forms* but plural like things, 
and these are what mathematics studies ; (2) the 'forms* 
are numbers, composed of ‘inassociable* units; (3) these 
number-forms are not ultimate, but result from the 
action of ‘the One’ upon *thc indeflnite Dyad of the Great 
and Small' ; thus produced, they in turn act upon this Dyad 
to produce the world of changing things. This report of 
Aristotle’s cannot be wholly mistaken or fictitious; and 
Bomctliing of these doctrines was probably delivered in 
Plato’s famous lecture on the Good, for the Good and the 
One were apparently identical. Plato’s view on the in- 
efficiency of writing (Phdr, and Letter 7) is sufficient 
explanation of their not being found in the dialogues. 

15. Burnet’s edition of the Phaedo (191 1) urged that 

Plato must have meant this dialogue to he essentially a 
true account of what was said on Socrates’ last day. It 
would follow that Socrates had studied physics in his 
youth, that he believed in immortality and the 'forms’, 
and that Plato was not the inventor of the 'forms’. Burnet 
and Taylor have since developed this theory into the 
general principle that Plato aimed at historical accuracy, 
asenbed to famous persons only the sort of view they 
had really held, and expressed himself only through such 
characters as the 'Eleatic stranger*. The extreme conse- 
quence, that the Timaeus is a minute reconstruction of 
the state of science several decades earlier, is brilliantly 
drawn in Taylor's commentary; and it constitutes an 
adequate disproof of Burnet’s hypothesis by reduction to 
impossibility. R. R. 

16. Plato’s style possesses infinite variety. He can 
write easy, graceful, charming narrative, lit up with 
flashes of humour (openings of Protagoras and Republic^ 
Symp. 217 a-21 c) or infused with the noblest pathos (end 
of Phaedo), In another vein he is capable of the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Phaedrus myth (245 c ff,), the passionate 
religious fervour of the address to the young atheist (Leg. 
Q04 e-6 c), and the solemnity of the last paragraph of the 
Republic. Once or twice he recalls the statuesque grandeur 
of the pre-Socratics {Phdr, 245 o-e, Resp. 617 d-c), per- 
haps the only literary influence definitely traceable in him. 

His language has a lavish fullness, sometimes 
amounting to redundancy. In structure he ranges from 
tlie simplest Aefts elpofUi^ {Resp. 328 b-c) to very 
long periods, often straggling and anacoluthic {Resp. 
488 a-e), but sometimes even more powerful than those 
of Demosthenes, though quite different from them 
{Criti, 120 b-c and the tremendous period at Leg. 
865 d-c). He fully appreciated the potentialities of a 
very short clause, closing a period or immediately 
following it {Leg. 727 c ^Aanrei yap : Phdr. 238 c 
iKXridr}). His language, as the ancient critics noted, is 
often deeply tinged with poetry. It is packed with meta- 
phors (sometimes dead metaphors revived), especially 
from music. He will go back to a metaphor, as a dog goes 
back to a bone, when one thinks he has done with it. 
Much of the Sophist is cast in the form of an extensive 
metaphor, the elusive Sophist, so hard to define, being 
represented as a hunted animal eluding chase. In his 


later years P.’s style shows traces of mannerism — a trick 
of interlacing the order of words, and some affectations 
of assonance (Leg. 657 d vpds, cf. 659 c; figura 
etymologiae. Leg. 868 c), including the pun, which 
fascinated P., though he laughed at it in others. But all 
in all, from the earliest works to the latest, no other author 
reveals as Plato does the power, the beauty, and the 
flexibility of Greek prose. 

Dion. Hal. Comp. 18, Pomp, paasim; [Longin.) Subt. .I. 
32. For an admirable diacuasion of P.'a style and ancient criticisms 
of it see E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (1898) i. 104-13. J. D. L>. 

The following works, arranged in a probable chrono- 
logical order, may be confidently accepted as genuine; 
Jlippias Minor \ Laches \ Charmides; Ion; Protagoras; 
EuthyphrOt Apology, Crito (comm, J. Burnet, 1924); 
Gorgias (comm. W. H. Thompson, 1894); Meno (comm, 

E. S. Thompson, 1901); Lysis; Menexenus {c, 386); 
Euthydernus; Cratylus; Symposium {c. 384); Phaedo 
(comm. J. Burnet, 1911); Republic (comm. J. Adam, 
1902, etc.; tr. A. D. Lindsay, igo8, etc.); Parmenides 
{c. 370, tr. A. E. Taylor, 1934); Theactetus{c. 368, coihm. 
L. Campbell, 2nd ed. 1883); Phaedrus (comm. W.- H. 
Thompson, 1868); Sophist (360 or later) and Statesnunt 
(comm, L. Campbell, 1867) ; Philebus {comm. R. G. Bur>', 

Timaeus (A. E. Taylor comm. 1928, tr. X920) ; 
Critias; Laws (comm. E. B. England, 1921; tr. A. r-* 
Taylor, 1934)* 

The following are doubtfully genuine: liipf^ Major 
(comm. D. Tarrant, 1928) ; Clitopho ; Epinomis (tr. 
with notes J. Harward, 1928); Letters 2-13 (comms. 

F. Novotny, 1930, and G. Morrow, Illinois Univ. Studies 
m Lang, and Lit. xviii, 1935 ; tr. L. A. Post, 1925)' 

The following may be confidently rejected as spurious ; 
Letter i; Aicibiades 1 and 2; Hipparchus; Amatores; 
Theages; Minos; De Justo; De Virtute; Demodocus; 
Sisyphus ; Eryxias ; Axiochus ; Definitions. 

For various aspects of Plato’s doctrine and writings, 
see also academy, after-life, anatomy and PHYsroLoev, 

ASTRONOMY, LITERARY CRITICLSM IN ANTIQUITY, 1. 2, 
MATHEMATICS, MUSIC. 
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PLATO (2), Athenian comic writer. First play, Zeds* 
KaKovficvos, (?) 428 B.c. ; last datable reference 389. 
Wrote twenty-eight comedies (Suid. and anon. Utpl Ktap..) 
both OKI and Middle, many on political themes. Such 
are Nlxai (ref. to Peace of Nicias); IIcptaXyr/fT (c. 420, 
possibly dealt with sufferings of Athens under Hyper- 
bolus); (possibly produced by Cantharus, 

q.v.); /If taav8/>os* (possibly attacked the politicians whose 
machinations resulted in the rule of the Four Hundred); 
^Eopral {c. 414; attacked Dieitrephes (cf* Ar. Av, 798, 
1442)); *£AAdr i) Nijijoi {? dealt with the break-up of the 
Athenian Empire); KAeo^ojy (405 (hyp. l At. Aon.)); 
Ilpiafiei? (? ref. to embassy sent to Persia after Cnidos). 
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He also wrote mythological burlesques : Z€vs icaicoJ/ic- 
w>?; Sdvrpiai ^ K4pKwrr€s\ Nv^ paKpd (all three dealt 
with the Heracles saga); i4Sciuvt;; JaiSoAor (possibly 
really by Aristophanes, q.v.); AaCo^; McvdXews’, ^ducjv 
(depicting the loves of Aphrodite and Phaon; a long 
fragment (174) shows the goddess acting as leno to her 
favourite). A tldrd class of his plays treated of social 
subjects : e.g. Ai Upwv ; AaKwves ■»} IIoirjTaL (possibly 
dealt with recall of one or more of the old school of 
p^ts from Hades) ; UKevaC (? =» ‘Accoutrements of 
Tragedy'); Z’o^iarai (parodies Eur. ; a play probably on 
the lines of Ar. Nub,). The few ancient criticisms on 
Plato we possess comment on his elegance and his scurri- 
lity. The fragments show a prevalence of erotic motive. 

FCG ii. 615 ff. ; CAF i. 601 flf.; Demiai^ezuk, SuppL Com. 76 ff. 

M. P. 

PLATONISM, MIDDLE, see middle platonism. 

PLATONIUS (of uncertain date) wrote On the Differ- 
ence between Comedies^ i.e. between Old, Middle, and 
New Comedy, and On the Difference of Types ^ in which 
he discussed the characteristics of individual comic poets. 
The extant fragments, prefixed to editions of Aristo- 
phanes, are brief but valuable. j. F. L. 

PLATORIUS NEPOS, Aulus, consul in a.d. 119 and 
governor of Lower Germany, was legate of Britain from 
July 122 {JUS xii. 65 ; xx. 21) until after Sept. 124 (G/L 
vii. 1195 =:= xvi, p. 64, no. 70). lie was a personal friend 
of and possible successor to Hadrian (S.H.A. Hadr. 4. 2; 
15. 2) whom he apparently accompanied to Britain (122), 
bringing Legio VI Victrix from Lower Germany. He 
built the milecastlcs (C/L vii, \ J RS xxv. 16) and 

forts (J/?.S xxvii. 247;xxviii. 20i)of Hadrian’s Wall (q.v.). 

I. AR. 

PLA-UTIANXJS, Gaius Fulvius {cos. a.d. 203), was, 
like Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, and is said 
to have been exiled by Peninax for treason. The origin 
of his relationship with Septimius is unknown, but by 
the time of the Second 1‘arthian War he had won his 
confidence and vigorously persecuted the adherents of 
Niger. Appointed Praetorian Prefect, he came to exercise 
an almost autocratic power, and while retaining the 
Emperor’s trust amassed a private fortune. In A.D. 202 
he reached the zenith of his career by the marriage of his 
daughter Plautilla to Caracalla. Next year he was consul 
with Geta and thus held at the same time the two highest 
appointments open to senators and knights. His influ- 
ence over the Emperor was resented by Julia Domna, 
and when he caused his own statue to be placed among 
those of the imperial family he fell from favour (203). 
But his disgrace was short-lived, and for another year he 
continued to enjoy the indulgence of the Emperor. His 
final downfall was due to Caracalla, who was disap- 
pointed in his marriage and induced his father to believe 
that the prefect was plotting his assassination (205). 

For bibliography toe saxTRUS (i). 11* M* D- 


PLAUTIUS (i) SBLVANUS, Marcus, a moderate 
popuiaris of obscure origin, as tribune in 89 B.c. wm 
responsible with C. Papirius Carbo for the Lex Plautia 
Papiria which, supplementing the Lex lulia of 90, offered 
the citizenship to insurgents who withdrew straightway 
from the revolt, and to folk not covered by the previous 
law, in particular to certain persons who, though attached 
to the munidpui incorporated in 90 adsenptip were 
then resident not in their municipality but at Rome or 
elsewhere in but not outside Italy. Such persons were 
to apply to the praetor urbanus within sixty days. 

Plautius also modified the quaestio Variana, which was 
trying the friends of Livius Drusus ^d other syp'* 
pathizers with the insurgents, by a lex iudt^rta wluch 
introduced mixed instead of equestrian juries. 

Asconjut, Com. p. 79? Cicero, Ardi, 4^ 7- A N. Sherwin-White. 
The JiomM CitiMonship (i939)» *3*. ^ 


PLAUTIUS (2) HYPSAEUS} Publius, was Pompey's 
quaestor in the East and consular candidate in 53 b.c. 
with Q. Caecilius Mctellus Scipio against Milo. He 
contributed to the riots of the year. After Clodius' 
murder he and Scipio attacked the interrex M. Aemilius 
Lepidus in his house in order to obtain election. But 
Pompey was appointed sole consul and abandoned 
Plautius, who was condemned for bribery. 

T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic ii (1923), 164. A. M. 

PLAUTIUS (3) SBLVANUS, Marcus, consul in a 
B.c. with Augustus, was proconsul of Asia, and probably 
legate of Galatia. He probably fought the mountaineera 
of Isauria (a.d. 6) and certainly commanded troops in 
the Pannonian War. His mother Urgulania was a friend 
of Livia, his daughter Urgulanilla married the future 
Emperor Claudius. 

PIR^ P 361; E. Groa^, JOAI xxi-xxii (1922-4) Beibl. 445: 
R. Syme, Klio 1934, 139; id., Anatolian Studiet Presented to W. H. 
Buckler (i939)> 331. A M. 

PLAUTIUS (4), Aulus (coi. suff , a.d. 29), governor of 
Pannonia in 43, when he was appointed by Claudius to 
command the British expedition. He defeated the sons of 
Cunobellinus in battles (probably at the Medway and at 
the Thames), and took the Bclgic capital, Camulodunum. 
Before his departure (47) he seems to have conquered 
Britain up to the oolitic ridge on the CotswoldS'-Lincoln 
Edge line. On his return he received the honour of an 
ovation. In 57, ‘according to ancient custom', he himself 
conducted an inquiry into charges of ‘externa super- 
stitio' against liis wife — and acquitted her. 

Dio Cbss. 60. 19-21 ; Tac. Ann. 13. 32; P/R, P 344; Collin^ood- 
Myres, Roman Britain^ 78-9 1. C. £. S. 

PLAUTIUS (5) SILVANUS AELIANUS, Tiberius 
(cos. snff , A.D. 45, cos, II 74), is barely known to history 
save for the long inscription recording his career and 
exploits, still extant at the Mausoleum of the Plautii near 
Tibur {ILS 986). The precise degree of his relationship 
to M. Plautius (3) Silvanus is uncertain. Silvanus served 
as a legate in the conquest of Britain, clearly enjoying the 
favour of the Emperor Claudius (whose first wife, 
Plautia Urgulanilla {see plautius 3), belonged to his 
family). After being proconsul of Asia (c. A.D. 57) Silvanus 
was appointed legate of Moesia, in which function he 
conducted diverse operations, and made the frontier 
safe, though his army was weakened by the dispatch of 
troops to the East for Corbulo’s campaigns. He pre- 
vented a disturbance among the Sarmatians, relieved the 
siege of Chersonesus, transplanted more than 100,000 
natives to the southern bank of the Danube, and sent a 
copious supply of com to Rome. For these services, 
however, he got no honour from Nero ; Vespasian sub- 
sequently granted him the omamenta triumphalia. After 
governing the province of Hispania Tairaconensis (70- 
73 ?)i he was appointed praejecius urbi by Vespasian. 

L. Halkin, Ant. Class. 1934, 121. R. S. 

PLAUTIUS (6) LATERANUS, a Roman senator, 
deprived of his rank in a.d. 48 as a lover of Messalina, 
was restored by Nero (55). Consul designate (65), he 
took part in the Pisonian conspiracy and was executed. 
PJR. P 354. 

PLAUTIUS (7), a Roman jurist of the time of Vespasian, 
not directly excerpted in the Digest and known only 
through commentaries entitled ad Plautium and written 
by Neratius, Javolenus, Pomponius, and Paulus. This 
interest of posterity in Plautius' work, which apparently 
dealt mostly with the praetorian law, though its title is 
unknown, proves his high reputation. His original work 
seems to have played the tame important part as the 
Libri iuris civiHs of Sabinus in relation to later treatises on 
private law. A B. 
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PLAUTUSs Titus Maccius (so the name is given by 
the Ambrosian palimpsest, in the subscriptio to the 
Casina \ references in the text are usually to Plautm^ but 
Merc. JO, where the MSS. read mactici^ mattici, presum- 
ably corruptions of Macci Titi, and Asin. ii, where the 
nominative appears as Maccus, throw a doubtful light 
on the subject; Festus-Paulus derives Plautus from 
plotus, ‘flat-footed*), is stated by Cicero (Brut. 6o) to 
have died in 184 B.c. ; the date of his birth appears to 
have been not later than 251, as he was already ‘senex’ 
(Cic. Sen. 50) when the Pseudolus was produced in 191 
(didasc.). The other details are filled in by Jerome (who 
unfortunately gives the year of his death as 200) and 
Gellius (3. 3. 14), who claims to be quoting Varro: they 
are that he was bom at Sarsina in Umbria, that after 
acquiring some capital in the service of the theatre he 
lost it in trade, and that, when forced by poverty to work 
as a labourer in a flour-mill, he wrote the Saturio, the 
AddictuSf and another play. Leo (Plautinische For- 
schungen) unconvincingly (?) argues that these statements 
are mere inferences from passages in lost plays; Marx 
(Z. fUr die list. Gym., 1898) accepts the traditional 
account. We can be certain that the Stichuswas produced 
in 200 (didasc.); the references in Miles Gloriosus (21 1- 
12) to the imprisonment of Naevius would suggest that 
this play was produced soon after 206. P. was a highly 
popular dramatist, and his plays continued to be pro- 
duced long after his death (Cas. pro!.); imitators seem 
to have tried to pass off their work as liis, with the result 
that 130 plays were in later times attributed to him 
(Cell. 3. 3. II ff.). Varro drew up a list of twenty-one 
which were universally regarded as Plautine (Cell. 

3. 3. 3); these must be the twenty-one which have come 
down to us : Amphitnio, Asinaria^ Aulularia, Bacchides, 
Captivi, Casina, Cistellaria^ Curculio, Epidicus, Menaech- 
mi, Mercator, Miles Gloriosus, Mustellaria, Persa, 
Poenulus, Pseudolus, Rudens, Stichus, Trinurnmus, Trucu- 
lentus, Vidularia. Varro assigned other plays also to 
Plautus on stylistic grounds, and we may note that 
Terence ascribes to Plautus the Colax (Eun, 25) and 
Commorientes (Ad. 7), neither of which plays has reached 
us, Terence’s words, however, may imply that the Colax 
was partly the work of Naevius, and Gellius (l.c.) states 
that Plautus was in the habit of toucliing up plays written 
by other writers : here we have, perhaps, the explanation 
of the confusion which seems to have prevailed from an 
early time as to which plays were the work of Plautus. 

2. Unlike his predecessors, Plautus confined his 
activities to one branch of literature, the translation of 
works of the Greek New Comedy. That he treated his 
originals with considerable freedom is evident not only 
from the puns and topical allusions which occur fre- 
quently in his plays, but from Terence’s general reference 
to his ‘neglegentia* (An. 20) and Terence*8 explicit 
statement (Ad. 9, 10) that he omitted a whole scene in 
Diphilus’ EvpanodurfaKoin’es. We may well believe 
that he lost no opportunity of raising a laugh, that he 
expanded or inserted passages which would appeal to 
the rough taste of his audience, and that as a result there 
is much in his plays which jars upon our sense of dramatic 
propriety; but attempts to ascertain more precisely the 
nature of Plautus* methods as a translator arc rendered 
nugatory by the fact that we possess scarcely a line of 
any of his originals, and that no play of New Comedy 
has come down to us complete (see contaminatio). 
From Menander he took the CisteUaria (cf. 89 ff, with 
Meineke, Menandri et Philem. Reliquiae, Berl. 1823, 
Incert. fabb. 32), the Stichus (didasc.), and the Bacchides 
(line 817 is a translation of a line of the Als i^aTrarwv 
preserved by Stobaeus); from Philemon the Trinurnmus 
( 1 . 19) and Mercator (1. 10) but not the Mostellaria 
(see Terzaghi’s edition 1929, pp. xxi ff., and A. Emout, 
Plaute v, p. 13); from Diphilus the Casina ( 1 . 32) and 
Rudens ( 1 , 32); from Demophilus the Asinaria ( 1 . ii); 


the statements made by modem writers about the authors 
of the other originals are little more than guesses. The 
dates of production of the Pseudolus and Stichus are known 
from the didascaliae ; the Miles seems to have appeared 
soon after the imprisonment of Naevius (see above); 
the CisteUaria during or soon after the Hannibalic 
War ( 11 . 197-202); the Truculentus, like the Pseudolus, 
was a work of Plautus’ old age (Cic. Sen, 50); the 
Bacchides was subsequent to the Epidicus, to which it 
contains a reference (214-15); further than thii we have 
no sure eviden';e, though it has been plausibly argued 
that, e.g., the Mercator is early and the Trinurnmus late. 
The argument of Sedgwick (CQ xxiv. 102-5) tfiat 
Plautus increased the lyrical element in his plays as he 
gained skill must be regarded as a mere hypothesis, 
though a not unreasonable one. 

3. The plays of Plautus vary widely in tone. If we 
can judge from his own expression of liking for the 
Epidicus (Bacch, 214-15) and Cicero’s remark (see supra) 
that Plautus was much attached to the Pseudolus and the 
Truculentus, w^e may infer that his favourite type of play 
was one of lively, complicated, and somewhat shady 
intrigue; but against this w^e must set the unexcept^n- 
ahle sentiments expressed in the Trinurnmus, the nobifity 
and pathos of the Captivi, and the heroic figure , of 
Alcumena in the Amphitruo. There is enough obscenity 
to suggest that its comparative rarity was not due merely 
to police super\^ision ; it is mostly of a trivial character. 
I'hc conscious rectitude of the prologue and epilogue to 
the Captivi is not ty^^ical; the general tone is one of 
genial cynicism. Among the most noteworthy plays are 
the Aulularia, with its powerful if exaggerated portrait of 
Euclio, who is something betw'cen a miser and a worthy 
poor man whom tiie sudden acquisition of wealth has 
made wretched ; the Menaechmi, an entertaining 'Comedy 
of Errors’ (and the source of Shakespeare’s play); the 
Miles, the richest portrait of the swaggering poltroon so 
popular on the stage of Hellenistic times ; the Mostellaria 
with its high-spirited intrigue and its hero '^rranio, most 
engaging of all tlie servi callidi\ and tlie Rudens with its 
unusual setting and interesting plot. 

4. The language of Plautus is all his own; here his 
claims to greatness are undeniable. No one ever exploited 
more fully the resources of Latin for expressions of 
endearment and abuse, for animated dialogue and 
effective repartee. For him w'ords had an interest in 
themselves: we see this in the frequent assonance, word- 
play, and comic compounds. Connected with his com- 
mand of language is his command of metre, e.g. the 
solemn senarii of Arcturus' utterance (prologue to the 
Rudens), the vigorous crctics in which Sosia describes 
the battle (Amph. 223 IT.), above all, perhaps, the varied 
uses of the trochaic septenarius. 

5. Prosody. The prosody of the early Latin dramatic 
poets corresponds to the facts of pronunciation more 
closely than does the artiflcial verse of the Augustan 
period. Many syllables (especially final) were still long 
W'hich aftcrw’ards became shortened ; final -f was still so 
faintly sounded that it could be disregarded in scansion 
before an initial consonant. A combination of mute and 
liquid can be, and was, pronounced with the following 
vowel (d-gr os) ; therefore it is nowhere allowed by Plautus 
to give the preceding syllabic length by position. Hiatus 
may legitimately occur at a pause in the sense, e.g. when 
the speaker is deciphering a letter. The words arc so 
arranged that the recurrent beat of the verse (ictui) 
corresponds as far as possible with the stressed syllables: 

qui'ftt Imperltor dluom et hdminum lOppitcr. 

A rigid classification of syllables into longs and shorts 
does not do justice to the flexibility of speech, especially 
in a stress-accent language. In Plautus we find certain 
syllables scanned now long, now short; many such cases 
ore covered by the so-called law of hreuis hreuians (q.v.), 
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or iambic shortening, which may be stated thus: an 
unaccented syllable, normally long by quantity or 
position, which is immediately preceded by a short 
syllable and immediately (a) preceded or (6) followed by 
an accented syllable ((a) ^ ^ - x) is so weakened in 

pronunciation that it may be scanned as a short. The 
position and value of the accent itself is not quite fixed, 
but depends to some extent on the arrangement of the 
words and on the sense. 

6. The Prologues. There seems no good reason for 
regarding these as post-Plautine, except Cos. i-ao 
(written for a revival performance after the death of 
Plautus), the opening lines of the Menaechmi ‘adporto 
uobis Plautum*), and perhaps the brief Prologue to the 
Pseudolus (2) : 

Plautina longa fabula in scaenam uenit. 

Certainly many of the criteria by which critics have 
pronounced other prologues spurious (c.g. clumsiness, 
fflutology, references to a seated public) are of doubtful 
validity; see Lindsay's edition of the Capthfi, pp. 1 13-15, 
(Lindsay does, however, find some linguistic evidence 
tliat the prologue to tlie Captivi is in parts post-Plautine. 
No doubt the prologue would be the part of the play 
most exposed to alteration by producers of a later age.) 
In many cases Plautus must have translated his prologues 
from the Greek (though we may well suppose that here he 
took even more than his usual liberties) ; the postponed 
prologue of Auxilium in the CisLclIaria (translated from 
Menander) is in position and form not unlike the pro- 
logue of 'Ayvoia in the UepiKetpoixevrj. If Plautine, the 
prologues throw light both on the outlook of the drama- 
tist and on the character of the turbulent crowds before 
wliom his pieces were performed. 

See also drama, para. 3. 
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DaoSf Tableau de la com^die grerque (igio), which lays scarcely 
Bulficicnt emphasis on P.'s originality, E. Fraenkel’s Plautinisches 
im Plautus (192a), and G. Juchmann’s Plautinisches und A ttisches 
(i93*)« which go perhaps too far in the attempt to distinguish 
between Greek and Latin elements. 

pROJJODY, Metre, etc,: VV. M. Lindsay, ed. of Captivt (above) 
and Early Latin P>rie(ig22); E. Fracnkel, Iktusund Akaenl{,i 9 Z%)\ 
H. Drexler, PUxutimsche Akzmtstudien (1932). 

Syntax: W. M. Lindsay, Syntax 0/ Plautus (1907)- ^Her 
bibliography in Sclianz-Hosius, Rdm. Lit. 1 (19*7)1 SS*"®®* 

PLEBISCITUM was a resolution passed by the plebs. 
As only the populus (q.v.) was originally allowed to carry 
a law, plebiscites could bind only the group that had 
issued them in the concilia trihula plebis (from the first 
decades of die 5th c. b.C.). Many plebiscites, however 
(e.K. the Lex Canuleia in 445 B C.), must have obtained a 
df facto recognition from the whole commumty, before 
the Lex Hortensia (c. 287) gave plcbiscitea the force of 


law. Sulla made them again dependent on the approval 
of the Senate, but Pompey and Crasaus as consuls in 70 
re-enacted the Lex Hortensia. 

Mommaen, Rdm. Forsch. i. 177 ff. ; Rdm. Staattr. tii*. 150 ft. 

P. T. 

PLEBS was the name given to the general body of 
Roman citizens, as distinct from the privileged patricii\ 
it is perhaps related to nX-qBos. The contrast between it 
and the patricii no doubt arose through the differentia- 
tion of certain wealthier and more influential families 
into a separate class. The modem hypothesis that the 
plebs was racially distinct from the patricii is not sup- 
ported by ancient evidence ; and the view of some ancient 
writers (Cic. Rep. 2. 16; Dion. Hal. 2. 9; Plut. Rom. 13) 
that the plebeians were all clients of the patricians in 
origin can be true only in the sense that the clients were 
plebeians. The plebeians were originally excluded from 
religious colleges, magistracies, and the Senate, and by 
a law of the XII Tables they were debarred from inter- 
marriage with patricians. But they were enrolled in the 
gentes, curiae, and tribus; they served at all times in the 
army and could hold the office of tribunus militum. It is 
very doubtful whether it is legitimate to speak of plebs 
for the period of monarchy. A sharp distinction between 
the two classes seems to have developed only in early 
Republican times. 

The ‘Conflict of the Orders’, by which the plebs 
achieved political equality with the patricians, forms 
part of the general history of Rome. The victory of the 
plebs was essentially due to the fact that it organized 
itself into a separate corporation, which held its own 
assemblies {concilia plebis), appointed its own officers, the 
tribuni and aediles plebis (usually selected from the 
wealthier members of their order), and instituted its own 
Record Office (in the temples of Diana and of Ceres on 
the Avon tine). It secured inviolability for the persons of 
its officers by a collective undertaking to protect them, 
and at times of special crisis it withdrew en masse from 
Rome (yce secessio). After two centuries of struggle the 
plebs attained all its political objects by 287 b.c. Under 
the later Republic the name ‘plebeian* acquired in ordin- 
ary parlance its modem sense of a member of the lower 
social orders. In Imperial times those who did not belong 
to tlie senatorial and equestrian orders, or to the ordo of 
the munidpia, were often called plebeians. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr^ iii (1887); G. Dc Sanctia, Star. Ram, 
i. 224; J. Binder, Die Plebs (1909); A. Rosenberg, Hermes 1913, 
359; H. J. Rose, JRS 1922, 106; H. Stuart Jones, CAH vii. 413; 
F. Alrheim, Lex Sacrata^ Die Anfdnge der plebeischen Organisation 
(1940); H. Last, 1945 p 3o. See also tribuni plebis; patricius. 

A. M. 

PLEBS FRUMENTARIA, see congiarium. 

PLE 1 AS» see tragedy, para. 21. 

PLEMINIUSi Quintus, propraetor in 205 b.c., under 
Scipio Africanus recaptured Locri from Hannibal. Left 
in charge of a garrison Pleminius plundered Locri, 
including the treasury of Persephone. After an inquiry 
by Scipio he retained his command and continued to 
oppress the Locrians until they appealed to the Senate. 
He was arrested by a senatorial commission of inquiry 
and perhaps held in prison until his death (195 ?). 

H. H.S. 

PLINY (i) THE ELDER (Gaius PlInius Sbcundus) 
(a.d. 23/4-79), bom at Comum, came to Rome as a boy for 
education. Following the military career appropriate to 
his equestrian family, he served as cavalry officer in 
Germany 47-57, to which last year is usually ascribed 
his castrense contubernium (HN praef. 3) with the future 
Emperor Titus. He practired also as a pleader, but 
during Nero’s reign devoted his time to literature ; under 
Vespasian, with whom he was intimate, 'he held various 
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successive procuratorships with the highest integrity* 
(Suet. Vita), in Gallia Narbonensis, Africa, Hispania 
Tarraconensis, and Gallia Bclgica. The claim (Momm- 
sen, Hermes xix. 644) from a restored inscription (C/G 
iii. 4536) that he was on the staff of Titus in the Jewish 
War of 70 is controverted. His last post was as admiral 
at Misenum, whence, fired by scientific zeal, he sailed to 
get a closer view of the eruption of Vesuvius, 24 Aug. 
79. His nephew, the Younger Pliny, describes his last 
hours, before he succumbed to asphyxiation on the sea- 
shore at Castellaxnmore. 

Works (Nos. 1-6 are lost) ; 

1. Dc laculatlone equestri, on the javelin as a 
cavalry weapon, written as praefectus alae in Germany, 
IlN 8. 162. 

2. De vita Pomponl Secundi, a biography in two 
books of his early friend and literary preceptor, HN 
14. 56. 

3. Bellorum Gennanlae libri xz, a narrative of all 
Roman wars with Germans, intended to rescue the 
memory of Drusus from oblivion, and used by Tacitus 
{Ann, I. 69). 

4. Studlosl, in three books, each of two parts, on 
rhetorical training from childhood, and containing 
specimens from declamations. Quintilian (3. i. 21) 
recognized it as pedantically careful. 

5. Dubius Sermo, eight books, published a.d. 67, 
when technical subjects like grammar were alone safe, 
HN praej. 28. Pliny took a middle position between 
analogists and anomalists. 

6. A fine Aufidi Bassl^ thirty-one volumes, a history 
of his own times from the point where Aufidius Bassus 
left off, probably the close of Claudius' reign. Written 
with scrupulous care, it was left for publication posthu- 
mously. 

7. Naturalis Hlstoria, sole extant work of Pliny’s 
102 volumes. Though dedicated to Titus by a preface 
of 77, revision still proceeded at Pliny's death; in its 
final form it consisted of the preface, a book containing 
tables of contents and lists of authorities (who were also 
given with each book) 'to facilitate handling and acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to sources', and thirty-six books of 
subject-matter. The topics arc : ii, the Physical Universe ; 
iii-vi, Geography and Ethnology ; vii, Anthropology and 
Physiology ; viii-xi. Zoology ; xii-xix, Botany ; xx-xxvii, 
Botany in relation to Pharmacology; xxviii-xxxii. Zoo- 
logy in relation to Pharmacology; xxxiii-xxxvii, Minera- 
logy and Metallurgy and their use in the arts. Included 
were 20,000 matters worthy of attention, gathered from 
2,000 books and 100 principal authors, who cannot be 
disentangled from the 146 Roman and 327 foreign 
authors in the indexes. For each topic he probably 
depended on a few main authorities (thus, for Physics, 
Varro, behind whom lay Posidonius), and added a mosaic 
of excerpts from his 160 note-books, mingling Roman 
examples with material basically Greek. 

Pliny had a disinterested love of knowledge but w^as 
not a scientific observer. With an encyclopaedist's super- 
ficiality he introduces many avoidable inaccuracies and 
lacks constructive criticism ('prodenda quia sunt prodita', 
HN 2. 85). His style is the most formless among con- 
temporary writers ; with a dry catalogue of facts in abrupt 
sentences he mingles vivid periodic descriptions of 
considerable power, and plentiful rhetorical devices. 
His vocabulary has poetical elements and many borrow- 
ings from Greek, but is not extensively colloquial. 
Bidliography 

Ltfb and Works: Own writings; Pliny, Ep. 3. 5; 8; 6. 16 and 

20; fragment of Suetonius’ Vita. H. N. Wethereef, the Mind of the 
Ancient World; A Consideration of Pliny's N.H., 1937. 

Texts: D. Detlefsen (1866-73); Teubner, and edition 
(Mayhoff). The numbering by short sections is modem, but there 
is an older twofold division into chapters, the second of which was 
made 1 ^ Hardouin in the Delphin edition (^1685); I'i* preface, 
voL L Dubii Sermonii Reliquiae, Teubner (J. W. Bcdc), 2S94. 


Commentahibb: L. Urlich^ Chrestomathia PUmana (1857); 
K. Jez-Blake and E. SeUen, Chapters on Ifistory of Art (1896); 
K. C. Bail^, Chapters on Chemical Subjects, a vou. (loao-ia): 
HN bk. a, ID. J. Campbell (1936). 

Translations: Philemon Holland (1602); J. Boatock and II. T« 
Riley, Bohn, 6 vols.; Loeb vol. i, etc., H. Kackham. 

Style: Joh. MUller, Der da diteren P, (1883). 

Sources: H. Brunn, De auctorum indieibus Plinianis disputatio 
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Recent literature to 1937, Fritz Krohn, Bursian 231. D. J. C. 

PLINY (2) THE YOUNGER (a.d. 61 or 62-bcfore 
X14), bom at Comum, was a son of L. Caeciliua Cilo, 
and nephew of Pliny the Elder (q.v.). His father's early 
death brought him under the guardianship of the distin- 
guished soldier Verginius Rufus; later, on adoption by 
his uncle, he changed his name from P. Caecilius 
Secundus to C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus. At Rome 
he studied under Nicetes Sacerdos and Quintilian, began 
his career as a pleader at 18, and became a specialist in 
disputes concerning property. His wealth and the 
influence of his guardian secured him early preferment, 
and his discretion enabled him to retain Domipan's 
favour, though several of his friends fell victims t^ the 
reign of terror (Ep. 3. ii). The chronology of his c^er 
has been much disputed (Mommsen, Hermes iii. \3i; 
W. Otto, Sitz. Bayer. Akad. 1919, 1923), but it is known 
that besides fulfilling the cursus lionorum he was appointed 
praefectus acrarii militaris by Domitian, praefectus 
aerarii Satumi by Nerva, and by Trajan augur and 
curator alvei Tiberis et riparum et cloacarurn trrbis. As 
consul suffectus in 100 he addressed to T rajan the custom- 
ary gratiarum actio, and later published tlie elaborate 
rhetorical essay which survives as the Panegyricus, based 
on this speech (Ep. 3. 18), but considerably expanded 
(see Durry's ed., p. 9; for disputed date of publication, 
ibid. pp. 9-15). To the modern reader this epidcictic 
oration may seem fulsome and tedious, but its reputation 
in antiquity can be judged from its position as the 
earliest, by two centuries, of the XII Panegyrici. Rightly 
interpreted, it appears not as mere unctuous flattery but 
as an admonitory tract (cf. 45. 6, 62. 9). We possess none 
of the forensic orations on which P. relied for fame. He 
figured in several important political trials, first as 
prosecutor, his most notable success being the impeach- 
ment of Marius Priscus in 100, and later as counsel for 
the defence of two senatorial cx-govcmors accused of 
maladministration in Bithynia (104 and xo6). The 
knowledge thus acquired, together with his treasury 
experience, made P. the obvious choice when Trajan 
decided to place Bithynia under an imperial legate with 
special powers to overhaul its finances. P. certainly spent 
two winters in Bithynia, and his term of office overlapped 
that of Calpumiua Macer, who is known to have been 
governing Mocsia Inferior in 112 (Plin. Tra. 42, etc.; 
CIL iii. 77). Beyond this his governorship cannot be 
dated with precision, nor is it known whether he ever 
returned to Italy ; that he died before 1 14 is inferred from 
an inscription (CIL v. 5262) on stone erected after his 
death, in which Trajan is mentioned without the tide 
Optimus, assumed in that year. 

The first nine books of P.'s correspondence belong to 
the years 97-109, and were published during his lifetime, 
probably in groups of three (H. Peter, Der Brief in d, 
r 6 m. LiJ, (1901), 107 ff.). Unlike Cicero’s letters, they 
were written, or rewritten, with a view to publication. 
Each letter is a self-contained causerie on some one 
topic, with no allusion left unexplained; even in an 
affectionate letter to his wife (6. 4,) P. is careful to inform 
the reader of the reason for her absence from home, which 
must have been known to herself. In spite of their self- 
conscious artistry the letteia have considerable charm, 
and present a richly varied picture of the life of the more 
cultured Romans under the Empire. P. himself is 
revealed as a man of great kindliness and generosity, 
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though vain and self-complacent* As a writer he possesses 
great descriptive powers, and among his most famous 
letters are the description of his Laurentine villa (2. 17) 
and his account of the eruption of Vesuvius in which 
his uncle perished (6. 16 and 20). P.’s correspondents 
included the historians Tacitus and Suetonius; himself 
a dabbler in verse (7. 4), he patronized the poets of his 
day (i. 13), including Martial (3. zi). 

There also survives a tenth book consisting of letters 
exchanged between P. and Trajan, mainly concerned with 
the administration of Bithynia. Strictly practical in 
scope, these show P. as a conscientious and fair-minded 
administrator, though Trajan’s replies to his requests 
for advice sometimes imply that he might well have been 
more self-reliant. These letters are, with the Panegyric, 
among the main historical sources for Trajan’s ill- 
documented reign ; especially celebrated arc those dealing 
with the Christians (Tra. 96-7; see trajan). See also 

I.ETTEIIS (LATIN). 

Text: R. C. KukuU (1908, 1912); Epistles only, E. T. Merrill 
(Leipzig, 1922); M. Schuster (1933); Ep. with W. Melmoth'a 
tranal. revised by W, M. L. Hutchinson (Loeb, 1921-7). Text 
with commentary: PaneD.^ M. Durry (Paris, 1938); Ep. ad Tra., 

K. G. Hardy (1889); Ep. bk. 3, J. E. B. Mayor (1800); Select Letters, 

E. T, Merrill (1903). R. G. C. L. 

PLOTINA} POMPEIA, who married Trajan (q.v.) before 
his accession, was famous for her simplicity, dignity, 
fidelity, and virtue. Refusing the title ’Augusta’ a.d. 100, 
she accepted it only in 105; from 112 she enjoyed an 
honorific coinage (her Vesta type emphasized the purity 
of family ties). She bore no children. Present at Trajan’s 
death in Cilicia, she probably facilitated the succession 
of Hadrian (q.v.), long her favourite. Hadrian honoured 
her on the coinage of 117-18. Dying c. 12 1-2, she was 
consecrated : Hadrian commemorated her by a temple at 
Nemausus and another, dedicated to Trajan and Plotina, 
in the Forum Troiani. 

Dio Casaiui 68. 5; 69. 1 and 10; S.H.A. Hadrian; Aur. Victor, 
Epit. 42. 21 ; Pliny, Pan. 83; PIR, P 509: H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins, 
Jiom. Emp. iii (1936); H. Mattingly and £. A. Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage ii (1930). C. H. V. S. 

PLOTINUS (UXcotIvos) (a.d. 205-269/70). The main 
facts of his life arc known from Porphyry’s memoir 
(prefixed to editions of the Enneads). His birthplace, on 
which Porphyry is silent, is said by Eunapius and Suidas 
to have been Lyco or Lycopolis in Egypt, but his name 
is Roman, while his native language was almost certainly 
Greek. He turned to philosophy in his 28th year and 
worked for the next eleven years under Ammonius (q.v.) 
Saccas at Alexandria. In 242-3 he joined Gordian's 
unsuccessful expedition against Persia, hoping for an 
opportunity to learn sometliing of eastern thought. The 
attempt was abortive, and at the age of 40 he settled in 
Rome as a teacher of philosophy, and remained there 
until his last illness, when he retired to Campania to die. 
At Rome he became the centre of an influential circle 
of intellectuals, which included men of the world and 
men of letters, besides professional philosophers like 
Amelius and Porphyry. He interested himself also in 
social problems, and tried to enlist the support of the 
Emperor Gallienus for a scheme to found a Platonic 
community on the site of a ruined Pythagorean settle- 
ment in Campania. 

2. Writings. Plotinus wrote nothing until he was 50. 
He, then began to produce a series of philosophical essays 
arising directly out of discussions in his seminars (auvov- 
aiat), and intended primarily for circulation among his 
pupils. These were collected by Porphyry, who classified 
them roughly according to subject, arranged them rather 
anificiallv in six Enneads or groups of nine, and eventually 
published them c. 30Ch-5. From this edition our manu- 
scripts arc descended. An edition by another pupil, the 
physician Eustochius, is known to have existed (schol. 
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Enn. 4. 4. 30); and it has been argued by some scholars 
(Henry, Recherches etc., see Bibliography) that the 
extracts from Plotinus in Eus. Praep, Evang. are derived 
from this Eustochian recension. Save for the omission 
of politics, Plotinus’ essays range over the whole field 
of ancient philosophy: ethics and aesthetics are dealt 
with mainly in Enn. i, physics and cosmology in Enns. 

2 and 3 ; psychology in Enn. 4 ; metaphysics, logic, and 
epistemology in Enns. 5 and 6. Though not systematic 
in intention, the Enneads form in fact a more complete 
body of philosophical teaching than any other which has 
come down to us from antiquity outside the Aristotelian 
corpus. Plotinus’ favourite method is to raise and solve 
a aeries of anopiat : many of the essays give the impres- 
sion of a man thinking aloud or discussing difficulties 
with a pupil. Owing to bad eyesight, Plotinus never 
revised what he wrote (Porph. Vita Plot. 8), and his 
highly individual style often reflects the irregular struc- 
ture of oral statement. Its allusiveness, rapid transitions, 
and extreme condensation render him one of the most 
difficult of Greek authors; but when deeply moved he 
can write magnificently. 

3. Philosophical Doctrine. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury Plotinus’ philosophy was often dismissed as an 
arbitrary and illogical syncretism of Greek and oriental 
ideas. Recent writers, on the other hand, see in him the 
most powerful philosophical mind between Aristotle and 
Aquinas or Descartes ; and in his work a logical develop- 
ment from earlier Greek thought, whose elements he 
organized in a new synthesis designed to meet the needs 
of a new age. These needs influenced the direction rather 
than the methods of his thinking: its direction is deter- 
mined by the same forces which resulted in the triumph 
of the eastern religions of salvation, but its methods are 
those of traditional Greek rationalism. Plotinus attached 
small value to ritual, and the religious ideas of the Near 
East seem to have had little direct influence on the 
Enneads, though B rubier would explain certain parallels 
with Indian thought by postulating contact with Indian 
travellers in Alexandria. To Christianity Plotinus makes 
no explicit reference ; but Enn, 2. 9 is an eloquent defence 
of Hellenism against Gnostic superstition. 

4. Plotinus holds that all modes of being, whether 
material or mental, temporal or eternal, are constituted 
by the expansion or ’overflow’ of a single immaterial and 
impersonal force, which he identifies with the ’One’ 
of the Parmenides and the ’Good’ of the Republic, though 
it is strictly insusceptible of any predicate or description. 
As *the One*, it is the ground of all existence; as ’the 
Good’, it is the source of all values. There is exact 
correspondence between degrees of reality and degrees 
of value, both being determined by the degree of unity, 
or approximation to the One, which any existence 
achieves. Reality, though at its higher levels it is non- 
spatial and non-temporal, may thus be pictured figura- 
tively as a series of concentric circles resulting from the 
expansion of the One. Each of these circles stands in a 
relation of timeless dependence to that immediately 
within it, which is in this sense its ’cause’; the term 
describes a logical relationship, not an historical event. 
Bare Matter [vXtj) is represented by the circumference 
of the outermost circle : it is the limiting case of reality, 
the last consequence of the expansion of the One, and so 
possesses only the ideal existence of a boundary. 

5« Between the One and Matter lie three descending 
grades of reality — the World-mind (voi;?), the World- 
soul (^vx^), and Nature (iftvais). The descent is marked 
by increasing individuation and diminishing unity. The 
World-mind resembles Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover: it 
is thought-thinking-itself, an eternal lucidity in which 
the knower and the known are distinguishable only 
logically; within it lie the Platonic Forms, which are 
conceived not as inert types or models but as a system 
of interrelated forces, differentiations of the one Mind 
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which holds them together in a single timeless apprehen- 
sion (v 6 T}ais). The dualism of subject and object, 
implicit in die self-intuition of Mind, is carried a stage 
farmer in the discursive thinking characteristic of Soul : 
because of its weaker unity, Soul must apprehend its 
objects successively and severally. In doing so it creates 
time and space ; but the World-soul is itself eternal and 
transcends the spatio-temporal world which arises from 
its activity. The lowest creative principle is Nature, 
which corresponds to the immanent World-soul of the 
Stoics : its consciousness is faint and dreamlike, and the 
physical world is its projected dream. 

im Man is a microcosm, containing all these principles 
actually or potentially within himself. His consciousness 
is normally occupied with the discursive thinking proper 
to Soul: but he has at all times a subconscious activity 
on the dreamlike level of Nature and a superconscious 
activity on the intuitive level of Mind ; and his conscious 
life may lapse by habituation to the iformer level or be 
lifted by an intellectual discipline to the latter. Beyond 
the life of Mind lies the possibility of unification (ivwais), 
an experience in which the Self by achieving complete 
inward unity is momentarily identified with the supreme 
unity of the One. This is the Plotinian doctrine of 
ecstasy. Plotinus was not its originator; but the essays 
in which he expounds it, on the basis of personal experi- 
ence, show extraordinary introspective power and arc 
among the classics of mysticism. It should be observed 
that for Plotinus unification is independent of divine 
grace; is attainable vep^ rarely, as the result of a pro- 
longed effort of the will and understanding; and is not 
properly a mode of cognition, so that no inference can 
be based on it. 

7. Plotinus also made important contributions to 
psychology, particularly in his discussion of problems of 
perception, consciousness, and memory; and to aesthetic, 
where for Plato’s doctrine that Art ‘imitates’ natural 
objects he substitutes the view that Art and Nature alike 
impose a structure on Matter in accordance with an 
inward vision of archetypal Forms. His most original 
work in ethics is concerned with the question of the 
nature and origin of evil, which in some passages he 
attempts to solve by treating evil as the limiting case of 
good, and correlating it with Matter, the limiting case 
of reality. 

IBrnLIOGRAPHY 

Texts: R. Volkmann (Teubner, 1884): H. F. MQller (1880); 
F. Orehier (Bud^, 1 924-38). Critical edition by P. Henry and 
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P. puhliie par Euslochius (1935); Les £tats du texte de P, (1938); 
Les Manusrrits des Enndades (1941). 

Philosophy : (a) General : T. Whittaker, The Neoplatonists* 
(1918); E. Br^hicr, La Philosophie de P. (1928); W. R. Inge, The 
Philosophy of Pf (1929, brilliant but over-emphasizes kinship with 
Christian mysticism); F. Hcincmann, Plotin (1921, attempts to 
trace development in Plotinus' thought). 

(b) Special problems: R. Amou, Le Disir de Lieu dans la philo- 
sophic de P. (1921); E. Schroder, A’r Abhandlung J/odev ra Koird; 
(1916); G. Ncbel, P.’s Kategorien der intelligiblen Welt (1929); 
C. Schmidt, P.’s Stellung zum Gnosticismus und kirchlichen Christen- 
tum (1901); A. H. ArmstronR, The Architecture of the Intelligible 
Universe in the Philosophy of P. (1940). E. R. D. 

PLOTIUS TUCCA| a friend of Virgil (CataL i) and 
Horace (Sat, i. 5. 40) and a member of Maecenas’ 
literary circle. He assisted Varius (q.v.) Rufus as literary 
executor to Virgil, w'hose initial instructions to bum the 
Aeneid were rejected, the poem being published at 
Augustus* command without additions after merely 
superficial revision (Donat. Vita Verg, 39; Serv. Praef. 
z. 12 Th.). G. C. W. 

PLOTIUS, see also sacerdos. 


PLUTARCH (JIXoi^Tapxos:) (c. a.d. 46-after i2o)» ton 
of Autobulus of Chaeronea, Academic philosopher and 
biographer. When Nero visited Greece (a.d. 66) P. was 
at Athens (Mor. 385 b) studymg physics, natural acience, 
and rhetoric ; but his enthusiasm was for ethics. Public 
duties sent P. to Rome, where his many friends included 
the philosopher Favorinus; he may have held a consul- 
ship (Suidas) and under Hadrian was procurator of 
Achsea and an Athenian citizen. P. visited Sparta, 
Corinth, Patrae, Sardes, and Alexandria, but resided 
mainly at Chaeronea, where he kept a private school. 
He was in close touch with Delphi (holding a priesthood 
for life from a.d. 95) and may have assisted the renewed 
vogue of the oracle under Trajan. P. lived until perhaps 
a.d. 127 (Mor. 380 b: cf. Juv. Sat. 15), His wife Timo- 
xena bore him four sons, and a daughter who died in 
infancy. 

Works 

The so-called Lamprias catalogue, containing 277 
works by P. (not all authentic) is incomplete ; no detailed 
chronology yet exists. 

A. Moralia: P’s ethical, religious, physical, political, 
and literary studies arc cast as Dialogues or Diatribes. 

Dialogues', these vary from a series of speeches to 
informal conversation-pieces with occasional narra- 
tive-matter; characters usually from P.’s family 
circle ; time and place rarely indicated. 

1. Convivium septem sapientium (Tibv c-irra oo 4 >dju 
ovfiTTooiov) and De genio Socratis (Tlepi rov S. 8ai- 
fioyiov), early 3Vorks; the latter is staged among the 
conspirators who seized the Cadmea. 

2. De sollertia animalium (IJorepa rcav tfipovi- 

ficuTcpa, ra -gepoala ^ ra iwvBpa) and Bruta ratione uti 
(Gryllus) (llepi rov ra aXoya Xoyep early, 

contain Pythagorean elements and attack the Stoic denial 
of reason to animals; Gryllus is staged on Circe's island. 

3. The two dialogues De esu cartiium (Uepl aop- 
tco<l>ayias) draw the vegetarian moral. 

4. De musica (IJepl pcovaiKijs) defends simple musical 
forms ; probably early. 

5. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicuri praecepta 
COn ov6* tJSecd? £cmv Kar* *Ett.) attacks Epicurean- 
ism, stating P.’s ideals; Academic sources. 

6 . De communibus notitiis (fJepl rwv Koiyojp (pvolwp 
TTpo? TOD? Etcjikov^), De Stoicorum repugnantiis (IJcpl Sr, 
ivavriu}p.dro)v)^ and Stoicos absurdiora poetis dicere 
(Evvoipis rov on napaSo^orepa oi Er. rwv TroiTjrojv Ac^- 
yovoLv), the last highly satirical, attack the Stoics. 

7. De facie in orhc lunae (Uepl rov €fA<l>aLvofx€vov 
TTpoacuiTov ro) kvkXco rijs aeXijvrjs), also anti-Stoic, elabor- 
ates a cosmology and contains physical speculation. 

8. Amatorius (' EpwriKos) discusses Eros, favouring 
heterosexuality. 

9. De tuenda sanitate praecepta {^Yyieiva rrapayycA- 
fiara), on dietetics. 

10. De ira cohibenda (flcpi dopyrjow) contains Peri- 
patetic and Stoic material. 

1 1 . De sera numinis vindicta (Tlepl rwv vno rov Oelov 
PpaSews rifujjpovpevufv)^ staged in Delphi, justifies the 
postponement of divine justice to allow time for repen- 
tance. 

12. Three Pythian dialogues, late works: De defectu 
oraculorum (Ilepl rwv eKXeXomorwv ;^/)i](rrf)ptaiv), of 
widCf scope, including prophecy and demonology: links 
the decline of the oracle with that of the population. 
De E apud Delphos (llepi rov El ro€ A. )t interprets the 
word El at the temple-entrance. De Pythiae oraculis 
(Tlepl rov pdi c/xfterpa vOv t^v 77 .) discusses why 
the oracle no longer answers in verse, seeks to restore 
belief ; influenced by Posidonius. 

13. Quaestiones convivt^s (EviAirooiaKA npopX'^fsara), 
in nine books, each containing about ten problems. The 
scenes are elaborate, the subjects wide : but the treatment 
is superficial, nor are original solutiona attempted.. 
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Diatribeti timpler and more vigorous, many show- 
ing Menippean influence. 

14. Ds foriuna Alexandri (Aoyoi rr€pl A, rvyrjs 
^ dp€Tijs), De foriuna Romanorum (n€pi rijs P. 

ana De gloria Atheniensium (Jlorepov *AB, Kara iroXepov 
rj Kard. ao^ia^ cvSofdrcpot) are early works, rhetorical 
and artificial ; so, too, 

15. Aqua an ignis utilior (Tlepl rod norepov vBtop ^ rrvp 
Xpriaifiwrepov), 

16. An virius doceri possit (Ei SiSanroy if dperrf) is 
superficial. 

17. De virtute morali (Jlepl rijs tfSiKijs dperrjs) 
outlines the task of virtue in subordinating the unreason- 
able to the reasonable side of the soul, an idea developed 
in fifteen succeeding works containing many examples 
from the lives of the famous, some wise observations, but 
little originality. 

18. De fratemo amore {Tlepl ^lAaScA^iar), De amore 
prolis (Jlepl rrjs cfr rd cKyova ^iXooropyCas), and 
Praecepta coniugalia {FapiKa napayyiXpLora) treat the 
virtues of family life. 

19. De liberis educandis (Tlepl naiJbojv dyojyrjs ), — 

authenticity doubtful, — Quomodo adulescens poetas audire 
debeat Set rov viov trovqp.druiv dfcouetv), and De 

recta ratione audiendi {Tlepi rov d/coueiy) discuss educa- 
tional problems ; influential during the Renaissance. 

20. De malignitate Herodotiillepi rijs KaKoqdelas), 
a piece of unscientific, Boeotian local-patriotism ; 
Comparatio Aristophanis et Alenandri (Ei^Kpiois *A. Kal 
A/.) prefers Menander on moral grounds. 

21. With the formal Consolatio ad uxorem (/ 7 a/oa- 
fivOrjriKOS ctV rifv yvvaiKa ttjv avroO), on their daughter’s 
death, goes the De Exilio {Tlepl tfivyrk)] the Consolatio 
ad Apollonium (llapafivOqTiKOs npos A.) is probably by a 
contemporary. 

22. Praecepta reipublicae gerendaeinoXiTiKaTrapayyiX^ 
para) and An seni respublica gerenda sit (El TTpea^vrepip 
TToAtreuTcoy), both written after A.D. 1x5, give P.’s 
political views : the former contains a collection of pre- 
cepts, often from the Lives, the latter urges Euphanes 
of Athens, though old, to continue his public work. 
De unius in republica dominatione (Tlepi povapxlas teal 
SrjpoKpaTLas Kal oXiyap^las) shows P. a monarchist. 
Stoic ideas appear in the short Ad principem inerudiium 
(Ilpos ijyepova dwalbevrov) and fragmentary Maxime 
cum principibus viris philosopho esse disserendum (Tlepi rov 
oTi paXtara roly ifyepooi Set rov (faXoao^tov bLoXeycaSat). 

23. Among works attacking Epicurean and Stoic 
doctrines are Adversus Coloten (Ilpos KcoXwTqv^ and De 
latcnter vivendo (El xaXws etprjrai to XdOe Puoaas); P. 
mentions a defence of Plato against Chrysippus, and 
‘Lamprias’ catalogues studies of the early philosophers. 

24. Of P.’s extensive work on Plato survive De animae 
procreatione in Timaeo (TI^pl rijs iv T, i/svxoyovlas), a 
commentary on Plato, Tim.^ p. 35 flnd Platonicae 
quaestiones {TlXaTwviKd ^rjrjjpara), surveying super- 
ficially ten problems of Platonic metaphysics.^ 

25. Quaestiones naturales (Aina <l>vcnKd) discuss 

natural history topics ; so, too, De primo frigido (Tlepi rov 
npwTov ipvxpov), dedicated to Favorinus. ^ 

26. The early De superstitione (Tlepi beicribaipovias) 
reveals a hatred of superstition, De Iside et Osiride 
(Tlepl ’/. icat * 0 .) (contemporary with the Pythian dia- 
logues) a mystical approach to religion. 

27 Of various collections of anecdotes and apoph- 
thegms claimed for P., De mulierum virtutibus (PvvaiKwv 
dperai) may be genuine: many are spurious. 

28. Quaestiones Romanae (Aina PaypxuKa) end Quae- 
stiones Graecae(Atria ’EXXrfyiKa) are aetiological studies. 

B. Historical works i In later years P. composed his 
biographies of soldiers and statesmen, mainly m pairs, 
first a Greek, then a Roman ^d a companson. Twenty- 
three such pairs survive (including the tetrad Agts, 
Cleomenes, and the Gracchi), also four single Livw ; four 


oompariaona are misaing. With variatsona the Lives 
follow the scheme of 'peripatetic* biography — birth, 
youth and character, deeds, death with circumstances; 
frequent ethical reflections occur. Details, however, 
vary with the sources, which cover a wide field, including 
peripatetic anecdote-mongers, historians proper, and 
memoir-writers. P. prefers Greek sources, and often 
takes material at second-hand. His real concern is with 
the form: he seeks first to please, next to provide his 
reader with examples of political and moral virtues. The 
Lives probably appeared in a.d. 105-15. The order in 
which P. wrote them is undetermined ; their present order 
follows the chronology of the Greek characters. 

The following works are of doubtful authenticity: 
Consolatio ad Apollonium (see A. 21 above); De liberis 
educandis (see A. 19 above) ; De mulierum virtutibus (see 
A. 27 above) ; De placitis philosophorum ; De vita et poesi 
Homeri] Narrationes amatoriae; Parallela minora \ Pro- 
verbia Alexandrinorum ; Vitae decern oratorum, 

Plutarch has achieved perennial popularity by treating 
concrete human problems without raising disquieting 
solutions. Ambling pleasantly along the surface, he sacri- 
fices literary form to a wealth of anecdote; he employs a 
not purely Attic, but simple, style, reflecting the colour of 
his sources. P.’s youthful ration^ism yielded to mystic- 
ism : his philosophy was an eclecticism which grafted on 
to the Academy shreds from the middle Stoa and Pytha- 
goras. Like Seneca he revelled in ethical problems : and 
he accepted uncritically both Greek superiorip^ and the 
meritoriousness of the Empire. In private life P. was 
quiet, humane, and affectionate; he combined imperial 
office with a full civic life in Chaeronea. A foe to 
extremes, he succeeded, for all his mediocre talent, in 
illuminating the cultural darkness of first-century 
Greece. See also historiography, creek, para. 7, and 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, I. 6. 
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PLUTEUSy see siececraft, roman. 

PLUTON (TlXovrwv), see hades. 

PLUTUS (llXovros), Wealth, originally and properly 
abundance of crops, hence associated with Demeter 
(q.v.) at Eleusis (sec Deubner, Attache Feste, 85 f.) ; he 
is son of Demeter (q.v.) and lasion (Hesiod, Theog. 
969 flF.). He is thus closely connected in idea with 
Pluton (cf. hades), and presumably with the nymph 
Pluto, mother of Tantalus. Cf. Hcsychius a.w. eSnXov- 
Tov, ffXoBros. Demeter and Kore aend him to those 
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whom they favour (Hymn. Horn. Cer. 486 fit.)* He 
appears mostly aa a figure in popular, not merely 
literary, tradition, see especially the Eiresime (Ps.-Hdt. 
ViL Horn. 465), in w'hich he comes with Mirth and 
Peace to the house which the bearers of the eiresione 
visit. In art he is shown with Demeter in more than one 
connexion. In the higher literature he is mentioned as 
overthrowing the wealth which he once gave (Aesch. 
Pers. 163), wished in Tartarus because bjs blindness 
makes so much trouble (Timocreon, fr. 5 Diehl); and 
Aristophanes' Plutus takes up this theme, which may 
very well have been a popular proverb, and describes 
the curing of his blindness, after which, knowing where 
he goes, he visits honest men only. Here he is wealth in 
general, not only agricultural prosperity. See eirene. 

H. J. R. 

PNEUMA, see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, paras. 2, 8, 
13, 14 - 

PNIGOS, see mftre, creek, ii. 5. 

PNYX, the meeting-place of the Athenian Ecclesia, is a 
low hill west of the Acropolis. The earliest construction 
was probably due to Cleisthenes ; the speaker faced the 
sea, the assembly sitting on a gently sloping hill. When 
it was rebuilt under the Thirty Tyrants, the speaker faced 
north (Plut. ThemisU 19). The present massive retaining 
wall and rock-cut hema are a Hadrianic restoration. 

K. Kouroufiiotcfl and H. A. Thompson, ‘The Pnyx in Athens*, 
TJesperia i. 00 ff.: H. A. Thompson, 'Pnyx and Thcsmonhorion', 
ibidVTisiff. T. J. D. 

PODALIRIUS, see machaon. 

POETELIUS LIBO, Gaius, with his fellow consul 
L. Papirius, is reputed to have carried a law during the 
troubled period of the Second Samnite War, as a measure 
of social appeasement (probably in 326 b.c., or else 313). 
It prohibited imprisonment for debt, and enacted that 
loans should henceforward be based on the security of 
the borrower’s property, not on his personal liberty. 
If the right of personal execution was not abolished until 
much later in spite of the Lex Poetelia de nejcu, at least it 
was mitigated and made dependent on judgement. 

E. Pala, Storui di Roma iv. 233 ff. P. T. 

POLA, at the southern end of the Istrian peninsula in 
the northern Adriatic, has always owed its importance to 
its fine land-locked harbour. This ancient town was 
probably founded by Illyrians, certainly not by Col- 
chians in pursuit of Argonauts (reject Strabo i. 46; 5. 
215). Presumably it came under the Romans’ control 
when they conquered the head of the Adriatic (178 B.c.: 
Livy 41. 13). Destroyed in the Civil Wars, Pola was 
rebuilt by Augustus as the colony Pietas lulia and became 
a flourishing town whose magnificent Antonine amphi- 
theatre still survives (Pliny HN 3. 129). E. T. S. 

POLEMARCHUS ( 77 oAe/iap;^of), at Athens, one of the 
nine archons (see archontes). Originally he was, pre- 
sumably, head of the military forces; but the only one 
whom we know to have commanded an army is Calli- 
machus, at Marathon, and it is doubtful whether he was 
commander-in-chief. After the introduction of the lot 
in 487 the polemarch lost all his military duties. He 
conducted certain sacrifices and festivals of a military 
character (such as the yearly Epitaphia) ; but his main 
duties were judicial. He introduced private suits in 
which foreign residents (mctics, q.v.) were involved, 
whether between themselves or with citizens (perhaps 
only when metics were defendants). A. W. G. 

POLEMON (i) I of Pontus was the son of a wealthy 
rhetorician, Zmo of Laodicea. With his father he won 
Roman favour and probably Roman citizenship by 


defending his city a^nst the Parthians in 40-39 b.c. 
Antony first rcAde 1 ^ ruler of Lycaonia and part of 
Cilicia Tracheia (38), then when he gave Tracheta to 
Cleopatra (36) compensated him with Pontus and later 
with Lesser Armenia. He accompanied Antony’s 
Parthian expedition, was captured, and held to ransom. 
After Actium Augustus confirmed his title but withdrew 
Lesser Armenia from him. In 1 5 B.c. Agrippa awarded 
him the Bosporan kingdom and assisted him to occupy it. 
He was killed by Bosporan rebels in 8 B.c. T. R. S. B. 

POLEMON (2) of Athens, head of the Academy from 
the death of Xenocrates (3 14-3 13 B.c.), who converted 
him from a dissolute life and whose zealous follower he 
was, to his own death in 270, when he was succeeded by 
liis pupil Crates. He seems to have been impressive by 
his force of character, but nothing is known of any 
original contribution by him to philosophy, and Diogenes 
Laertius 4. 17 says he attached more importance to 
conduct than to dialectic. 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen ii. i*. 993-4. W. D. R. 

POLEMON (3), a Greek of Ilium (^. c. 190 b.c.), ^toic 
geographer who collected geographical, emgraphic, ^nd 
artistic material in Greece, published in Ilepl rwv icterd 
noXeig € 7 nypafifidTQ}v , including especially dedications 
and monuments at Delphi, Sparta, Athens. In anotller 
work P. attacked Eratosthenes (Ath. 6. 234 d ; 10. 436 d ; 
442 e etc.). E. H. W. 

POLEMON (4) of Laodicea (c. a.d. 8S-145), a Sophist 
who won political influence at Smyrna by his eloquence. 
A historical work and certain speeches of his are lost; 
but two surviving Declamations give evidence of his 
impassioned Asianist style, which was, however, free 
from the worst excesses (Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. i. 389). 

J. W. H. A 

POLEMONIACUS, see PONTUS. 


POLICE, GREEK. Athens in the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries possessed a corps of Scythian archers, 
public slaves ; but these were rather ushers in the assembly 
and law-courts than real FK)licemen. Civic police first 
appear in the Roman period. Magistrates named wkto^ 
ordprqY^s are then found in some cities of Asia and 
(in the 3rd c. a.d.) in the metropoleis of Egypt; they 
commanded a corps of la^irro^uAaKcr, who patrolled the 
town at night. Magistrates styled Trapo^vAaircr occur 
throughout Asia Minor; they commanded mounted 
6 poif>vkaKfs and policed the city territory. More im- 
portant than these were the eipTjvdpxo^, who were 
instituted throughout the East (except in Egypt, where 
the corresponding elprqvdpxris Popuov does not appear till 
the 3rd c.) in the early second century a.d. They were 
appointed by the provincial governor from a list sub- 
mitted by the city. Their principal duty waa to catch 
brigands; they were assisted by mounted constables 
(fituiy^trcu). 

In Ptolemaic Egypt the police force was organized 
like the army. Its members were granted lots of land 
(KXrjpoi), varying in size from the 30 arurae (c. x8 acres) 
of the mounted desert patrols (xepa^ 4 ^iwai) to the 10 
of the ordinary constables (i^vAaKiras). The police 
force of each village was commanded by the apxi^vXa- 
Kirjjs rnf that of each nome by the iirwrarr)^ 

TLjv iftvAaKLTcjv. In the Roman period service in the 
police became a litur^; the chief constable of each 
village was styled apxi^o&os^ his men ^uAaiccr. More 
efTcctive than these were the small detachments of the 
Roman army which were stationed all over the country. 


Greek O. Hirtchfeld, Klehts Schriftm (1891), 

L. Robert, Etudtt anatoHermet (1917), 98-110. Egypt: U. Wucken, 
Grundsilge und Chrestomaihie der Papyiwkuadt (1912), i. 4ri-t6. 

A Ih M. J. 
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POLICE^ ROMAN. Under the Republic little was 
done to preserve order in the streets of Rome, and men 
like Clodius found it easy to create serious disturbances. 
The magistrates were provided with lictors and viatores 
who would keep order in their immediate vicinity, but 
the only officials to whom the name police can be applied 
were the triumviri capitales or noctumi, whose duties 
included that of dealing with nocturnal disturbances. 
Augustus created three cohories urbanae^ whose number 
was later greatly increased. These were distinct from the 
vigiles, yfho were primarily concerned with fires, and 
may fairly be regarded as police. The function of their 
commander, the praefectus urbi (Tac. Ann, 6. ii) was to 
control the unruly element in the city. He differed from 
the Chief Constable of a modem city in possessing 
judicial power, which he evidently exercised in a sum- 
mary way ; his court was apt to compete with the quae- 
stifmes perpetuae(^ 9 s:. Ann. 14. 41). Urban cohorts were 
stationed at Lugdunum and Carthage, and in the pro- 
vinces the preservation of order was a duty of the 
governor, who might make use of soldiers for the purpose 
even in senatorial provinces. G. H. S. 

POLIS (irdAtv), the Greek city-state. Its origin reaches 
back to the times of Homer and Hesiod, when the old 
monarchy was disappearing. The Polis arose as an anti- 
monarchic State, and it remained so, in spite of tyranny 
(q.v.). It was a State of small size, there being several 
reasons for political particularism in the Greek world — 
firstly, the natural division of the country into many 
separate districts, islands, peninsulas, etc.; further, the 
division of the Greek people into many larger or smaller 
tribes, and accordingly of the Greek religion into 
numerous local cults. Several hundreds of city-states 
existed, most of them extremely small. It seems almost 
impossible (and this not only for lack of information) to 
write a general history of all these States. We can only 
describe the most characteristic features of the type 
which was to become the Greek State par excellence. 

2. The territory of a Polis (in contrast with the 
^ethnos*, or tribal State) included both town and country 
(hinterland). There always was only one town, mostly 
walled round, with the citadel, the original voXis (later: 
'acro-polis'), and the agora or market-place. The 
citizens resided alike in town and country, but the govern- 
ment of the State was entirely concentrated in the town. 
Membership of the citizen body would depend upon the 
constitution of each Polis, but in every case the Polis 
was identical with the totality of its citizens. Therefore 
the name of the State was taken from the citizens, not 
from the town or territory: oi Adi^vaioi etc.; 'avSpcj 
yap irdAi?’, says Thucydides (7. 77. 7). The citizens were 
a ruling class, not only in aristocracies and oligarchies 
(qq.v.), but even in democracies (q.v.) ; for besides the 
slaves there always was a population not belonging to 
the State, e.g. dependent lower classes, resident strangers 
(metics), inhabitants of surrounding districts (perioect), 
etc. Even in citizenship (q.v.) there were different 
degrees, and for a long time the internal development of 
the Polis was a struggle for equality in citizenship and 
political rights, as well as in social and economic condi- 

tions. . j , 

3. The State consisted of its citizens, considered less 

as individuals than as forming smaller communities of 
kinship, of cult, of locality. Each individual was tied 
ta the life of all these communities and of the State. 
Moreover, the State was not only a political community. 
To be a citizen meant adherence to the cults of the gods 
of the Polis, as well as military and economic service 
to the State, and obedience to its laws. The perfect 
Greek citizen was Aristotle's ttoAitikov, at the 

aome time attached to his Polis, and a free man. 

4. Liberty, autonomy, autarky were the ideals of the 
Polis, and its chief claim was to be ruled by law {nomos). 


In actual fact government remained a question of power, 
but the sacred 'nomos’ always directed and regulated 
actual politics. Government was carried on mainly by 
three institutions: Assembly, Council, magistracies, aU 
derived from earlier times. Each of these preponderated 
according to the various types of constitution. The 
Council held the chief political power in aristocracy and 
oligarchy, the Assembly in democracy. Jurisdiction was 
performed partly by the Council, partly by special 
officials, the final court being mostly the people, i.e. the 
Assembly. In democracies the dicasteries (q.v.) gathered 
almost all jurisdiction into their hands. 

5. Remembering always that it is wrong to generalize 
from the institutions of any single Polis, all of which 
differed in many ways, we may consider the Athenian 
democracy as having reached (and gone beyond) the 
highest standard of a Polis, the organization of which 
strongly influenced other States. In Athens during the 
fifth and the fourth centuries the rule of the people was 
realized most completely. The Assembly, although in 
fact consisting of ordy part of the people, especially those 
living in town, was open to any citizen, and was the true 
sovereign (to Kvpiov). All foreign policy, all military 
and naval questions, all legislation, and the control of all 
executive officials were treated and decided ' by the 
Assembly. Its functions and its power were really 
unlimited. But all matters presented to the Assembly 
were prepared by nprobouleuma of the Council. Therefore 
the decrees {tfnj<j>l(Tfj.ara) were finally resolved by Council 
and people in common (eSo^e tq fiovXy xai rip 

But the Assembly could always reject, add, or amend. 
In addition to its main task of probouleusis the Council 
collaborated authoritatively with the magistracies and 
controlled public finance. The councillors were elected 
by lot and not allowed to be re-elected more than once. 
Thus the majority of those citizens who attended the 
Assembly were councillors once in their life. The 
Council formed a committee of the people, its member- 
ship changing yearly. It was not a restraining power, as 
the Areopagus formerly used to be. The magistracies had 
to execute the people's decrees, but some rights of initia- 
tive and command were given to the higher of them. 
There was no real political power connected with any 
magistracy, although some of them carried a certain 
measure of influence. 

6. The Polis lost its power and its function of leadership 
in Greek politics partly through the corruption of 
democracy, but more so through the overwhelming 
power of Alexander’s empire and the Hellenistic mon- 
archies. However, it did not vanish, nor even cease to 
appear politically autonomous. There were still political 
and economical struggles between the parties of the 
Polis, and oligarchy was often renewed. Some of the 
city-states remained centres of cultural or economic 
life, and in the monarchies of Asia newly founded cities, 
many of them originally military colonies, became the 
agents of hellenization of the East. The Hellenistic age 
owed most of its intellectual life to the traditions of the 
Polls. Perhaps its greatest efficiency issued from its 
part in Greek philosophy. In the fourth century, when 
the Polis began to decline, Plato designed his immortal 
picture of the ideal State, and Aristotle created political 
science. For both of them political theory was theory 
of the Polis, and even the Stoics considered the world as 
the unity of ’cosmo-polis’. 

G Glotz, Tht Greek City (1929): F. E. Adcock, CAH iii, ch. 25; 
W. R. HalUday, The Growth of the City-State (1923); V. Ehrenberg, 
in Gercke-Norden, Einleitune in die'AUertumswusenschqfP (193s), 
vol. iii, pt. 3 ; W. V^. Ttrn, The Greeks in Battria and India (i9j8). 
ch. 1 ; A. 11 . M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian 
(1940)^ V. E. 

POLFTES* in myology, son of Priam (q.v.) by 
Hecuba (q.v.), a swift runner and consequently employed 
as a scout (Iliad z. 791 ff., cf. 24. 250). He takes a minor 
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part in the fighting (13. 533; 15. 339). In Verg. Aen, 2. 
526 fF. he is killed by Neoptolemus (q.v.) ; cf. Quint. 
Smym. 13. 214; source unlmown. H. J. R. 

POLLIO, Gaius Asinius (76 b.c.-a.d. 5), fought on 
Caesar's side and later on Antony’s in the Civil War. 
Consul in 40, he celebrated a triumph over the Parthini 
of Illyria in 39. After quarrelling with Antony he did not 
go over to Octavian but maintained a reserved attitude, 
consoling himself for political inactivity by devotion to 
literary pursuits. 

In youth he had been an associate of Catullus and his 
circle, and later enjoyed the friendship of Horace 
(Carm. 2. i. i ff.) and Virgil {Ed. 4 is addressed to him). 
We hear that it was P. who suggested to Virgil that he 
should write a carmen bucolicum. P.’s own works included 
tragedies *, historiae, an account of the Civil Wars (start- 
ing with the year 60 and ending possibly with Caesar’s 
death) used by Plutarch and Appian ; speeches, which, to 
judge from his criticism of Cicero, were Atticist in style 
(cf. Tac. Dial. 21. 13); poems (Verg. EcL 3. 86; Plin. Ep. 
5. 3. 5); grammatical writings; and letters. As a literary 
critic P. was renowned for the severity of his judge- 
ments, among which is the celebrated sneer at Livy’s 
Patavinitas. P. appears also as a patron of the arts. 
He founded the first public library in Italy (39) and 
organized the first recitationes of literary wor^. L. R. P. 

POLLIO, see also pomponius (6), vedius. 

POLLUX, see castor. 

POLLUX, Julius, of Naucratis (2nd c. a.d.), scholar 
and rhetorician. His Onomasticon was composed in the 
lifetime of Commodus, to whom are addressed epistles 
prefixed to each of its ten books : that introducing bk. 8 
indicates that the author’s appointment to a Chair at 
Athens (not before a.d. 178) preceded the completion of 
the work. In bks. 8-10 he replies to Phrynichus’ criti- 
cism of points in 1-7. As an example of Atticism and other 
profitable vices of the age he comes under Lucian's lash 
in 'PriTopwv d iSdaKaAo? : cf. ch. 24 — oi5k^ti Uodeivos 
dvo/id^o/Liai dAA* ijSrj rols did? fcai di^da? Traiaiv 
oiitawpjos yeyivrjfiat. Like his other works, the Onoma^ 
sticon in its original form has perished : the extant manu- 
scripts from which it is now known are derived from four 
incomplete, abridged, and interpolated copies from an 
early epitome possessed (and interpolated) by Arethas, 
Archbishop of Caesarea, c. a.d. 900. The arrangement 
is topical, not alphabetical. The work partly resembles 
a rhetorical handbook, e.g. in its collections of synonyms 
and of subject- vocabularies, in collections of compounds 
(d/xo- and some others), in the fifty-two terms for use in 
praising a king, or the thirty-three terms of abuse to 
apply to a tax-collector. The story of Heracles’ discovery 
of purple is added expressly as a light relief for the 
student. Wider philological and encyclopaedic interests 
appear in the citations from literature and in the treat- 
ment of music and the theatre. Besides these, his sub- 
jects include religion, private and public law, human 
anatomy and ethics, war, the sciences, arts, crafts, and 
trades, houses, ships, husbandry, cookery, children’s 
games, and a host of other matters. But the work is 
predominantly a thesaurus of terms, not of information. 

Editions: Hemsterhuys and others, 1706 (reprinted with addi- 
tions, Dindorf, 1824); Dekkcr, 1846; Bethe, in Teubner's Lexicog. 
Gr. IX. i-iii, 1900-31. P. B. R, F, 

POLUS of Agrigentum, Sophist, younger than Socrates 
(PI. Grg. 463 e), pupil of Gorgias ; like his teacher he 
confined himself in later years to teaching rhetoric. He 
wrote a rhetorical the beginning of which may 

perhaps be seen in PI. Grg. 448 c. He is mentioned often 
by Plato and once by Aristotle, 

Sac Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen i*, 1323, W. D, R. 


POLYAENUS (i) of Lampsacus, one of the chief direct 
disciples of Epicurus, who turned P.’s attention from 
mathematics to philosophy. He died before his master. 
Works : Uepi ^lAocro^ia? : Td irpo? r 6 v Apiarojva : Uepl 
opcjv. 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, iii. i*. 379-80. W. D. R. 

POLYAENUS (a), a Macedonian rhetorician, in his 
later years dedicated his collection of Stratagems, in 
eight books, to the Emperors Marcus and Verus, to aid 
them in Verus’ Parthian War (a.d. 162). His examples, 
true or false, are taken from every people of the known 
world, gods included. Similar collections of extracts, 
called hypomnemata, on every subject and from all sorts 
of sources, had been common in Hellenistic literature, 
and Polyaenus, who produced his book very quickly, 
did not make his own extracts but utilized earlier com- 
pilations; theories about his sources are useless. Some 
items are historically valuable, others worthless ; each one 
must be judged separately. W. W. T. 

POLYBIUS (i) (c. 203 ?-c. 120 B.C.), the Greek his- 
torian of Rome, son of the Achaean statesman Lycoftas, 
was bom in Megalopolis probably towards 203 b.c. knd, 
after a liberal education, entered politics early, following 
the Megalopolitan policy of Philopoemen and Lycortas. 
In 183 he carried Philopoemen’s ashes, in i8i-i8o w^nt 
on an embassy to Egypt, and in 169-168 was Hipparch 
of the Achaean League. After Pydna he was deported to 
Rome with the thousand Achaeans answering for their 
politics in the Third Macedonian War. Protected by 
Aemilius Paullus, he moved in Scipionic society, gaining 
the friendship of Scipio Aemilianus, and under their 
patronage began his great historical work. Free to travel 
in Italy, he also accompanied Scipio Aemilianus to Spain 
in 15 1, crossing to Numidia, and, perhaps on the return 
journey, saw south Gaul, the Alps, and Cisalpine Gaul. 
Returning to Achaea in 150, he again accompanied Scipio 
to Africa Z47-'146, exploring the coast of Mauretania. On 
the destruction of Corinth he helped in the settlement of 
Greece. He was probably at Numantia, and died, after a 
fall from a horse, towards 1 20. 

2. Besides a panegyric on Philopoemen, a book on 
tactics, and a late work on the Numantine War, he wrote 
a Universal History in forty books on the period 220/219- 
145/144 B.c. ; bks. 1-5 are fully preserved, bks. 6-40 in 
excerpts and in their use in Livy, Diodorus, Appian, 
and Plutarch. A 7rpoKaTaaK€ir6{hks. 1-2) gave a pre- 
liminary survey from the First Punic War, following on 
Timacus. The main narrative first described the situation 
in Rome and Carthage (bk. 3) and the East (bks. 4-5) 
in 220-216 B.C., and then, after bk. 6, recorded by Olym- 
piad years the course of events in the different theatres. 
Bks. 7-15 continued the Second Punic War, bks. ifi-29 
the Second Macedonian, Syrian, and Third Mace- 
donian Wars, bks. 30-4 167/6-153/2 B.c., bks. 35-9 
the final conquest of Spain, Africa, and Greece (to 
145/4). Bet points he balances his work, bk. 6 
analysing the Roman constitution, bk. 12 discussing 
historiographical theory, bk. 34 Mediterranean geo- 
graphy, bk. 40 closing the work with a recapitulation and 
chronological survey. 

3« Polybius’ wide political and military experience, his 
access ^to official and historical records in Greece and 
Rome, and his intimate knowledge of personalities and 
events fitted him for his task. He followed the Roman 
Fabius Pictor and the pro-Carthaginian Philinus of 
Acragas for the First Punic War, Fabius Pictor for the 
Gallic Wars, the Roman senatorial tradition (e.g. perhaps 
Postumius Albinus) with (probably) Silenus from Hanni- 
bal’s side for the Second Punic War, the senatorial 
tradition for events in the West in the second century 
B.c. ; his use of Cato’s Origines is doubtful. In Hellen- 
istic affairs he had the Achaean tradition, including 
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Aratus* Memoirs^ and histories such as those of the 
Rhodians Zeno and Antisthenes. He refers to archive 
records. Lycortas» Aemilius Paullus, and the Scipionic 
family gave eyewitness evidence for events before his 
own time. 

4. Inspired by the rise of Rome, impressed with the 
strength and stability of her civic and confederate 
institutions, he saw in the protectorate of Rome over 
Greece by 168 B.c. an imperial fulfilment which admitted 
of political analysis. With this conception he began the 
writing of bks. 1-29, describing the Roman constitution 
in bk. 6 as an example of the ideal 'mixed* constitution 
of Peripatetic theory. Events after 168 then led him to 
treat the Roman domination, first to 153/2(30-4) and 
later to the full conquest (35-40). His attitude to Rome 
became less favourable ; senatorial degeneracy and 
Gracchan radicalism destroyed his faith in her constitu- 
tional stability. References in bk. 6 to 'cyclic* degenera- 
tion from the aristocracy of the Hannibalic War towards 
ochlocracy, wliich represent Stoic theory, accompanied 
by criticism of 'Flaminian* policy, indicate that in pre- 
paring the later books, which appeared after Scipto 
Aemilianus’ death, probably posthumously, he was dso 
engaged in revising the earlier books, especially bk 6. 

5. An exponent of pragmatic historiography, in the 
tradition of Thucydides, like Hieronymus of Cardia, he 
brought to his historical analysis a mature appreciation 
of political causation, constitutional form, and character 
development. His conventional references to Fortune, 
in current Peripatetic phraseology, do not affect this 
historical position, which, together with the principle of 
full authenticity in narrative detail, he maintains against 
the rhetorical Isocratean elaboration of Timaeus and the 
dramatic Peripatetic technique of Phylarchus. His 
claims for himself cannot all be allowed. His pragmatism 
may work mechanically, for example, in combining 
Fabius Pictor and Philinus, or narrowly in estimating 
the mystical character of Scipio Africanus. His moral- 
izing reflections, his characterization, of Philip V for 
example, even his historical criticism, of Phylarchus for 
example, may reflect political prejudice. And he conceals, 
or fails to realize, his own bias : Aetolian and Macedonian 
policy, pro-Roman politics in Achaea, the anti-Scipionic 
trends in Rome are vilified ; Aratus, Philopoemen, Scipio 
Africanus, Aemilius Paullus, Scipio Aemilianus are glori- 
fied. Yet his theme was a great one, and he handled it 
with historical mastery, to illumine the imperial rise of 


Rome. 

6 . In composition he followed the Olympiad yearly 
division, modifying it for pragmatic or literary effect, 
c.g. at Cannae or after Zama. In narration he is circum- 
stantial to the point of verbosity. His style is ‘the style 
of the Chancellery*, but with a lack of grace that is his 
own. Yet he may set details in vivid scenes and report 
speeches in a form betraying the influence of rhetorical 
and dramatic method. An historian to be used with care, 
a writer read with difficulty, he yet gives invaluable 
material to the historian and to the reader a narrative 
that repays effort. Stt historiography, creek, para. 7 » 

ThxtS: J. SchwcighaO«er (1789-^5)1 F- Hultsch (1867-71; 
1888-93); Th. BOttner-Wob»l (1882-1904); J- L- Strachan- 
Davidaon, Stleciioru (1888), , « _ , 

Translationb: E. S. Shuckburgh (1889); W. R. Patou (1912-7. 

^^WTICWm: O. Cunt2, Polyhim und sein Wftk (i9oa); J- B. 
Bury, Anci^tGrtA (> 9 »v). 191 = R ^ 



C. Wunderer, Pohbios (igiy); t. iMoruen, 

imor? na; W. Siegfried, Studien zur gnehtchtluhm Anschmung 

*, F. W. W.lb.nk, 1938. 551 C(? (> 943 ^ 73: 

(194s) I ; A. H. McDon.ld, CliJ 1939. P- U*- A. H. McU. 


POLYBIUS (2) was one of Claudius’ freedmen and his 
secretary, especially for literary md perhaps for leg^ 
matten (a ttudiis and later a ItbcUu). He translated 


Homer into Latin and Virgil into Greek. Seneca ad- 
dressed to him (probably in a.d. 43) a Cansolatio {Dial, 
xi) for the death of one of his brothers, hoping that it 
might be construed as a petition for recall from exile. 
He was killed in 47 through the manoeuvres of Messalina. 

ConxoL ad Polyb. in J. D. DufT's ed. of Seneci, Dial, x, xt\ xii 
(1915). PJR, P 427; A. MomigliMno, Claudius (1934), 103. A. M. 

POLYBOEA, (i) name of several mythological heroines ; 
(2) a goddess, sister of Hyacinthus (q.v.), identified with 
Artemis and Kore (Paus. 3. 19. 4; Hesych. s.v.). 

POLYBUS (i), in mythology, king of Corinth or Sicyon, 
a figure of some importance in the legends of Oedipus 
and Adrastus (qq.v.). Being childless, or at all events 
without sons, he and his wife adopt the infant Oedipus 
and rear him as their own (Soph. OT 1016 fF.). He is 
sonlcss again in the version preserved by schol. Find. 
Nem, 9. 30, cf. Hdt. 5. 67. 4. In this tradition Adrastus 
is his daughter’s son and inherits his kingdom. But he is 
either an extremely vague figure or a conflation of several 
persons, for we hear of him also as in Tenea (Strabo 
8. 6. 22, p. 380), Boeotia (schol. £ur. Phoen. 28), and 
Argos {Etym, Magn, 207. 41 ff.). 

See further HSfer in Roscher, b.v. H. J. R. 

POLYBUS (2), son-in-law of Hippocrates, see anatomy 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, para. 3. 

POLYCLEITUS of Larisa, used by Eratosthenes as a 
geographical source. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. 

POLYGLETUS ( 77 oAu#cA«iTOff), Greek sculptor, a native 
of Argos, probably a younger contemporary of Phidias, 
and, iBte Phidias and Myron, a reputed pupil of Ageladas 
of Argos. He was the greatest exponent of the Pelopon- 
nesian tradition and school in the second half of the 
fifth century B.c., and he did not fall under the influence 
of Phidias and the Attic school. His earliest work is 
dated not before 452, his latest (the Spartan memorial for 
Aegospotami) at 405. Numerous Hellenistic and 
Roman copies of his work survive, and he had an 
immense popularity during his lifetime and after. By 
far the best copy is that of his famous 'Diadumenos*, for 
which he was paid 100 talents, found at Delos, now in 
Athens. It is a late Hellenistic copy. He specialized in 
statues of Olympic victors, and three signed bases of such 
statues have been found at Olympia. His ‘Spear-holder* 
is represented by a tolerably good Roman copy found at 
Pompeii, now in Naples Museum. The so-called *Wcst- 
macott* athlete, a Roman copy in the British Museum, is 
thought to preserve the type of his statue of the Olympic 
victor Cyniscus. A copy of an Amazon, now at Berlin, is 
thought to reproduce style of the sculptor. Polycletus 
worked mainly in bronze, but he also carved statues in 
marble and made the chryselephantine statue of Hera 
for the temple at Argos (after 423), S. C, 

POLYCRATES (i) seized Samos c, 540 b.c. with his 
brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, but soon made him- 
self sole tyrant. He made Samos a great naval power, 
annexed neighbouring islands (including Rheneia near 
Delos), and celebrated Delian Games. He formed 
alliances with Egypt and Cyrene, but later sent a force 
of disaffected Samians to help Cambyses against Egypt. 
These sailed back and attacked the tyrant unsuccessfully, 
though supported by a Spartan force, which Polycrates 
bought off with a bribe of specially struck false coins. 
G. 522 Polycrates was lured to the mainland by the 
satrap Oroetes, who pretended to be plotting against 
Darius, and there crucified. His piratical thalassocracy 
suggests a consistent effort, tempered by opportunism, 
to maintain an imeonquered Samos as successor to 
Miletus (then under Persian rule). Polycrates built 
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many public works (aqueduct^ harbour, temple, bazaar), 
encouraged the woollen industry, and patronized artists 
and poets (Theodorus, Anacreon). Athenaeus associates 
him with Samian industries even before he became 
tyrant, a statement borne out by an inscription on the 
statue of his father Aeaces. 

Herodotus, bk. 3; Thucydides i. 13, 3. 104: Aristotle, Politics 
1313 b; Atheneeus 540 d. E. Curtius, Ath. Mitt. 1906, 151 f.; 
P. N. Ure. The Origin of Tyranny (1932), ch. 3. P. N. U. 

POLYCRATES (a) (4th c. b.c.), Athenian rhetor cen- 
sured by Isocrates on account of the trivial nature of his 
rhetorical exercises. His works included Bovaeipis, 
which drew from Isocrates a more effective panegyric 
on the same theme, the KarTjyopla UtaKpoTovSt to which 
Isocrates also replied ( 5 i«. 5 ff. : cf. also Xen. Mem. i. 2), 
the 'EXevrj, a valyvtov written in emulation of a similar 
work by Isocrates, as well as Sophistic encomia on trifling 
themes (a pot, pebbles, etc.). j. w. H. A. 

POLYDAMAS (no{v)Xvhdfias), in mythology, son of 
Panthoos (Homer, loc. cit. infra). In the Iliad he takes 
some part in the fighting, but is chiefly noteworthy for 
his sage advice, which Hector rejects to his cost (18. 249 
ff.). His death is nowhere recorded and he seems to be 
thought of as surviving the war. H. J. R. 

POLYDORUS (UoXv^topos). There are some ten 
mythological persons bearing this name, the only ones 
of any importance being: (1) son of Cadmus (q.v.) and 
Harmonia, a purely genealogical figure, ignored by Euri- 
pides (Bacch. 43-4), but mentioned, e.g., by Herodotus 
(S- 59 )- (2) Youngest son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). 
When the Trojan War was raging, Priam sent him with 
much gold to Polymestor, a Thracian king, who murdered 
him for the gold after the fall of Troy. His ghost speaks 
the prologue of Euripides, Hecuba, and an important part 
of the plot is Hecabe’s discovery and avenging of the 
murder. Cf. Verg. Aen. 3. 22 ff. H. J. R. 

POLYEIDUS (i ), a seer, one of the Melampodidae, a 
Corinthian. When Glaucus, son of Minos (q.v.) was 
drowned in a honey-jar, Polyeidus, after passing a test 
imposed by Minos, found the body and afterwards 
restored it to life by using a herb revealed by a snake. 

See Ilyginus, Fab. 136; Roscher'i Lexicon, b.t. H. J. R. 

POLYEIDUS (2) ‘the Sophist’ is known only from 
Aristotle {Poet. 16, 17), who refers to the recognition 
scene in Ids Iphigeneia (if that was the title). 

POLYGNOTUS (fl. c. 475-447 b.c.), painter, son and 
pupil of Aglaophon of Thasos ; later an Athenian citizen. 
Friend of Cimon and probably of Sophocles. Pliny dates 
before 420 B.c. He painted the Tliupersis’ in the Stoa 
Poikile soon after 460, the ’Iliupersis’ and *Nekyia’ in the 
Cnidian Lesche at Delphi probably between 458 and 
^7 ; according to a very probable emendation he painted 
in the Theseum soon after 475, The 'Rape of the 
Leucippidae* in the Anakeion, the ‘Suitor Slaying’ in 
Plataea, the 'Achilles in Scyros* and the 'Nausicaa' (both 
later in the Pinakotheke) are undated. Contemporary 
and later vases, particularly the Niobid painter’s Argo- 
naut crater (Pfuhl, fig. 492), illustrate Polygnotan group- 
ing and postures, as described by Pausanias, and the 
transparent drapery and freer treatment of the face, 
noted by Pliny. Many of the elements of his art had 
appeared sporadically before, but he combined them to 
represent men of high moral purpose (^^o?) and ‘better 
than ourselves’, often either taking a decision or in the 
reaction after the event. For Theophrastus and others he 
was a primitive (he did not use shading), but still the first 
great painter. 

Overlwck, 380, 6r4, 1042-70; Pfuhl, 68S, 729; E. Lfiwy, Polygnot 
(1929); C. Dugas, liev. Ft. Or. 1938, 53. T. B. L. W. 


POLYMNESTUSi m music, § xo. 

POLYNICES (J 7 oAwei/oyff), see btboclbs, aprastus. 

POLYPEMON, set Procrustes. 

POLYPERCHON (b. r. 380 b.c.), son of Simmias a 
Macedonian noble, first appears when promoted 'taxi- 
arch’ to command a brigade of Alexander’s Macedonian 
infantry after Issus (333). Under Alexander he rose no 
higher, and his first independent command was in the 
Lamian War (321), when he showed some skill. This, 
with his seniority and want of personal ambition, inspired 
the regent Antipater to recommend the army to elect 
him his successor (319) ; but, lacking Antipater’s prestige, 
he had no chance of controlling the ‘separatist’ generis. 
He failed even to hold Macedonia and retain possession 
ot the two kings, and degenerated into a mere general of 
mercenaries in Greece, employed alternately by Anti- 
gonus and Cassander against each other. 

H. Berve, Alexanderreich, No. 654; W. W. Tim, CAHvi, ch. 15. 

G. T. G. 

POLYPHEMUS, see Cyclopes. 

POLYPHRASMON (so spelt IG ii>. 2325), son of the 
tragic poet Phrynichus, wrote a tetralogy on the subject 
of Lycurgus, presented in 467 B.c., but defeated by 
Aeschylus’ Theban tetralogy and by Aristias (Arg. 
Acach. Sept.). 

POLYSTRATUS, perhaps a direct disciple of Epi- 
curus, followed Hermarchus (successor of Epicurus) as 
head of the school. Works : Ilepl oAoyot; icaro^poi^crcai?, 
frs. cd. C. Wilke, 1905 : flepl ^tAoao^tas:, frs. ed. Crdncrt, 
Kolotes II. Menedemos, 36. 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. Criechen iii. i*. 381-2. 

POLYXENA {IToXv^ivri), in mythology, daughter of 
Priam (q.v.) and Hecuba (q.v.); not in Homer, In the 
Cypria she is mortally wounded at the fall of Troy and 
buried by Ncoptolemus (fr. 26 Allen). In the Iliu Persis 
and later she is sacrificed to the ghost of Achilles (Pro- 
clus); cf., e.g., Eur. Hec. 220 ff.). Hence the story that 
Achilles in life was in love with her, e.g. Hyginus, Fab. 
no. H.J. R. 

POLYZELUSy Athenian comic writer. Suidas mentions 
Nlm-pa, 'A<f>pobCT 7 }S yovai, Aiovvaov yovai, Movawv 
yovai, and AyipoTwhapews. Titles containing the word 
yovai suggest Middle Comedy, but Arjpor. is clearly a 
fifth-century production, for it mentions (fr. 3) Thera- 
menes, who died in 404 (Xcn. Hell. 2. 3. 55) and Hyper- 
bolus (fr. 5) who was killed in 41 1 (Thuc. 8. 73. 3). 

FCG ii. 367 ff.; CAFi. 789 ff.; DemiaAcxuk, Supp. Com, 8a f. 

M. P. 

POMERIUM was the line demarcating an augurally 
constituted city, containing the auspicia urbana. The 
name was soon transferred to the strip between wall and 
urban property (Livy i. 44; Plut. Rom. 11) and even to 
the glacis outside the wall (cf. CIL x. 1018, Pompeii). 
The original pomerium of Rome is the subject of con- 
flicting statements: Tacitus (Ann, 12. 24) describes the 
Lupercal circuit, Varro (apud Solin, 1. 17) the augural 
templujn of the Palatine. The earliest known boundary, 
containing (by inference) the Capitol, Quirinal, Viminal, 
Oppian, Caelian, and Palatine hills, is ba^ upon 
Varro’s description {Ling. 5. 46-54) of the lustration of 
the Four Regions. This remained unaltered until Sulla 
extended it ‘auctis p. R. finibus’ (Tac. Arm, 12. 23). 
On these grounds it was extended by Caesar (Dio Cass. 
43* so), Augustus (Tac. Ann. 12. 23; Dio Cass. 55. 6; 
a claim of thrice is made in Bull. Com, Arch. 1919, 
24-32), Claudius (Tac. Ann. 12. 24; Aul. Cell. 13. 14, 7; 
CIL vi. 31537 o-d; Not, Scav, 1909, 44, 45^ X912« 197; 
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1913^,68), Vespasian (C/L vi. 930, 14-16; 3*53® a-c), 
Hadrian (C/L vi, 31539 o-c), and Aurelian (S.H.A. 
Aurelian ai). TIm Imperial pomerium, thus loosely 
defined by cippi, is thought to have coincided on the 
east with the Republican wall, breaking away to Include 
the Aventine and Emporium, the southern half of the 
Campiu Martius, and all the Pincian hill, at the last point 
extending beyond Aurelian’s Wall. See also auspicium. 

M. LabrousBc, MHangts d*arch, 1937, 1 ff. I. A. R. 

POMONA9 Roman goddess of poma, i.e. fruits, 
especially such as grow on trees, apples, etc. Her flamen 
(q.v.) was lowMt in rank of all, corresponding apparently 
to the small importance of her province. She had a 
sacred place, pomonal^ twelve miles out of Rome (Festus, 
p. 296, 15 ff. Lindsay), but no known festival. Ovid 
(Met. 14. 623 ff.) has a story (unconnected with facta of 
cult and clearly his own or another comparatively late 
author’s invention) that Vertumnus (q.v.) loved her, 
pled his own cause in disguised shape, and finally won 
her. H. J. R. 

POMPAEDIUS (or, better, POPPAEDIUS) SILO, 

Quintus, a Marsian, was the chief Italian leader in the 
Social War. He ambushed and defeated Q. Caepio, but 
failed to force Marius to give battle. After most of the 
Italians had given up the struggle Pompaedius still 
remained in arms and retook Bovianum. He perished 
.nfter being defeated by MeteUus Pius in tlie last battle 
of the war (88 B.C.). M. H. 

POMPEIA, daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus (cos. 88 
D.c.) and of Mucia, Sulla’s daughter, married Caesar in 
67 and was divorced in 6x, as Caesar’s wife had to be 
above suspicion (see clodius i). 

POMPEIANUS, Tibehius Claudius, see Claudius (15). 

POMPEII, situated on a small volcanic hill, 5^ miles 
south-east of Vesuvius, was not a small town according 
to ancient standards, having an area of c. 160 acres. Its 
sudden end in the eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, which 
was described by the Younger Pliny (Ep. 16 and 20), 
struck the imagination of the ancient world as well as 
the modem. The site, forgotten in the Middle Ages, was 
rediscovered in 1748; since then intermittent excavation 
has proceeded. About two-fifths of it have now been 
uncovered. 

2. Pompeii served in Strabo’s time as a port of Nola, 
Nuceria, and Acerrae (5. 4. 8). Its commercial and 
strategic position at the mouth of the Samus, one of the 
gateways of Campania, explains its historical development. 
Strabo (ibid.) states that it was occupied successively by 
Oscans, Etruscans and Pelasgians, Samnites, and Romans, 
The Oscans were the descendants of the neolithic 
inhabitants of Campania, as appears from their rough 
pottery. From the eighth century b.c. they came under 
the influence of the Greek colonies of the coast, and 
Greek pottery (geometric, proto-Corinthian, Corinthian) 
and bronzes appear in their graves. In the seventh 
century Etruscan influence becomes apparent, issuing 
doubtless from Capua and Nola, and from this time 
Greek and Etruscan features occur together. The Sam- 
nites invaded Campania in the fifth century, occupying 
Capua in 432 and Cumae in 4^^* their penetration 
south of Vesuvius must have followed soon. 

4. The town-plan of Pompeii seems to contain an older 
portion and a newer portion, of which the former may 
follow the plan of an early Oscan settlement. If so, the 
question arises ; when was the town enlarged to its present 
size, and by whom? The fortifications of the enlarged 
town suggest a date in the fifth century B.c., but without 
further excavation it is impossible to decide whether the 
impulse came from the Greeks, Etruscans, or Samnites. 

5 * From the end of the fifth century b.c. till the age of 

4S45 A 


Sulla, Pompeii was a Samnite town. Its language was 
Oscan. Coinage suggests that it belonged to a league of 
which Nuceria was the head. Its chief magistrate was a 
meddix tuticus, and under him were quaestors and aediles. 
An assembly (kombenniort) appears in inscriptions, 
though it is not known whether it was an assembly of all 
citizens or a town-council. The period was one of great 
prosperity, based on agriculture and commerce. Cultur- 
ally the town passed through two phases, the line between 
them falling about the middle of the third century B.c. 
The first (in which limestone was the chief building 
material) may be called Italian in the sense that it is a 
reflection of a more or less homogeneous civilization 
which was spread over most of south Italy at the time 
(cf. the Oscan and Lucanian tomb -paintings in the Naples 
and Capua museums). The street-plan, temples, and 
houses show that it was strongly permeated with Etruscan 
influences. The second phase (so-called ‘tufa* period) 
was Hellenistic and received a great impetus from the 
ever-widening trade connexions of Campania during the 
second century b.c. Increasing prosperity is reflected in 
the dignifled monuments which date from the third and 
second centuries b.c. The main Forum, hitherto a rough 
and unsystematic market-place, was converted into a 
dignified civic centre. The region of the Foro Triango- 
lare was rebuilt after the manner of a Greek gymnasium 
to be a centre of the town’s cultural life. Objects like 
bronzes, marble tables, terra-cottas, and mosaics were 
imported in large quantities from Hellenistic factories 
or made by local workmen after Hellenistic designs. In 
houses wall-decoration became markedly Hellenistic, 
and the Greek peristyle was added to the Italian atrium. 

6. In the Social War Pompeii joined the Italians ( Appian, 
BCiv. I. 39) and in 89 b.c. was attacked by L. Sulla. The 
outcome of the siege is unknown, but the war as a whole 
completely changed the position of Pompeii. With the 
rest of Italy it received Roman franchise and the citizens 
were enrolled in the tribus Menenia. As a punishment for 
resistance to Sulla’s army a colony of Roman veterans 
was planted on the town under the leadership of P. Sulla, 
the Dictator’s nephew (Cic. Suit. 60-2). At this time, 
except for the incipient use of Latin in place of Oscan as 
the language of official life, the romanization of Pompeii 
had not gone far, but hereafter it made rapid strides. 
The names and functions of the magistrates were 
brought into line with those of other Roman colonics. 
The Oscan language was replaced by Latin, and Oscan 
weights and measures by Roman standards. Houses, 
wall-painting, metal-work, and pavements all took on a 
Roman tinge. Romanization in architecture was in- 
directly assisted by an earthquake in a.d. 63. Seneca 
(QNat. 6 . I. 1-2) and Tacitus (Arm. 15. 22) say that it 
left much of the city in ruins, and this is confirmed by 
the remains. In the parts that were rebuilt before the 
eruption the influence of Rome was strong. 

7« Local families and traditions were not, however, 
entirely swamped by the Roman colonists. Indeed, 
inscriptions suggest that after initial difficulties the two 
groups lived amicably side by side. Municipal elections 
continued to be contested with vigour, and except to deal 
with irregularities and disorder (e.g. the riot in the 
amphitheatre of a.d. 59; Tac. Ann. 14. 17) there was 
little interference from the central government. The 
remains of the last half-century before the eruption 
present the picture of a prosperous town — a market for 
the produce of a rich country-side, a port with wide 
connexions in the Mediterranean, and an industrial 
centre producing certain specialities (mill-stones, fish- 
sauce, perfumes, and cloth) for which the demand was 
more than local. 
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Annabf 14. 17 and 15. 22; Hist. i. a; Puny. Ep, 6. 16 and ao; 
Suetoniui. Titus 8. 3 iff.; Dio CaasiuB, 66. 21-4. 

Modern Writer!. For further bibliography. A. W. Van 
Buren, A Companion to the Study of Pompeit and Herculaneum 
(Rome. I933)> General works: A Mau, Fompeii. its Life and Art 
(tr. F. W. Kelsey, U.S.A. 1899); E. Pemicc, Posnpeu (1926); R. C. 
Carrington. Pompeii (1936); A. Sogliano, Pompei net tuo sviluppo 
storico: Pompei preromana 0937 ); M. Della Corte. Case ed ahitanti 
a Pompeii (Pompei 1926); T. Frank, Econ. History of RomP (1927). 
245 if. ; H. H. Tanzer, The Common People qf Pompesi: a Study m the 
Graffiti (U.S.A. I939)- R. C. C. 

POMPEIUS (i). Quintus, a homo novus and friend of 
Scipio Aemilianus, was consul in 141 b.c., when he suc- 
ceeded his enemy Q. Metellus Macedonicus in Hispania 
Citerior. After failing to storm and blockade Numantia 
he accepted terms, receiving 30 talents. But on the arrival 
of his successor, M. Popillius Laenas, he disowned the 
treaty with senatorial connivance and escaped all punish- 
ment. Accused shortly afterwards of extortion, he was 
acquitted again. He returned to Spain as a legate of L. 
Furius Philus (136). He opposed Ti. Gracchus (133), 
and was censor with Metellus Macedonicus (131). 

Dnimann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms* iv. 313; A. Schulten, 
Numantia (1933), 69. A. M. 

POMPEIUS (2) RUFUS, Quintus (cos. 88 b.c.), was 
husband of Cornelia, daughter of Sulla; and father of 
Pompeia. Caesar's wife from 67 to 61. An active Opti- 
mate. Pompeius as tribune in 100 proposed the recall 
of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus. He was praetor in 91, 
and consul with Sulla in 88. He was driven from Rome 
in the struggle against his former friend Sulpicius. besides 
losing a son in the riots ; he fled to Sulla’s army at Nola. 
After Sulla’s march on Rome and departure for the 
East, Pompeius was to have superseded Pompeius Strabo 
in command of the force still in the held against the Marsi, 
but Strabo had him assassinated. 

For coin-portrait ace BJM. Coins, Rom. Rep. i. 484. M. H. 

POMPEIUS (3) MAGNUS, Gnaeus, see pompey. 

POMPEIUS (4). Gnaeus, elder son of Pompey and 
Mucia, and son-in-law of Appius Claudius, in 49 secured 
an Egyptian fleet, with which before the battle of Dyr- 
rhachium he destroyed Caesar’s transports. Early in the 
African War he occupied the Balcarics and crossed to 
Spain, where he was joined after Thapsus by his brother 
and Labienus, raised thirteen legions, and won most of 
the southern province. But ai^ter manoeuvres which 
drove him south from Corduba he was defeated by 
Caesar in 45 in the hard-fought battle of Munda, and 
later captured and executed. He was both cruel and 
stupid (Cic. Fam. 15. 19, Plut. Cic. 39). G. E. F. C. 

POMPEIUS (s), Sextus, younger son of Pompey the 
Great, accompanied his father from Lesbos to Egypt 
after Pharsalus, proceeded to Africa after the murder of 
Pompey, and joined his brother in Spain after Thapsus. 
He commanded the garrison of Corduba during the 
campaign of Munda, subsequently contrived to raise 
an army (partly of Pompeian fugitives), and won 
appreciable successes against the governors of Further 
Spain, Carrinas and Pollio. In 44 b.c. a settlement was 
effected by Lepidus, and in 43 the Senate appointed 
Sextus commander of the fleet. Outlawed under the 
Lex Pedia, he employed his ships to rescue fugitives from 
the proscription and occupied Sicily, which he used as a 
base for raiding and blockading the Italian coast. He 
repelled an attack by Octavian’s legatus Salvidienus in 
42, supported Antony against Octavian in 40 (when his 
lieutenant Menodorus occupied Sardinia), and was given 
the governorship of Sicily, Sardinia, and Achaea by the 
treaty of Misenurn. In 38 Octavian accused him of 
breaking the treaty and again attacked him, but was 
defeated in naval battles near Cumae and Messana. 


In 36 the attack was renewed, and after Agrippa’a victory 
off Mylae and Octavian’s d^cat off Tauramenium the 
war was decided by the battle of Naulochua. Sextus 
escaped with a few ships to Asia Minor, where he at- 
tempted to establish himself and was captured and 
executed by Antony’s legatus M. Titius (35). Hia wife 
was Scribonia, daughter of L. Scribonius Libo. 


Ancient Sources : Bellum Hispaniense 3 and 4 ; Cicero, Letters and 
Philippics-, VelleiuB 2. 72-9; Appian, BCiv. 2-«; Dio Caaaiua 42-9. 

Modern Literature: j. Kromaycr, Philol. Ivi (1897); Dnimann- 
Groebe, Gesch. Roms iv. 563-91; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the 
Roman Empire i (1928); M. Hadaa, Sextus Pompey (U.S.A. 


POMPEIUS (6) SILO, rhetor, some of whose argu- 
ments are cited by the elder Seneca. 


POMPEIUS (7) SATURNINUS, orator, historian,, 
poet whose verse, in the manner of Catullus and Calvus, 
Pliny greatly admired (Ep. i. 8 and 16). Pliny sent him 
for criticism his speech at the opening of the Como 
library. 

POMPEIUS (8) (5th c. A.D.), grammarian, author ^f a 
Commentum artis Donati (ed. Keil, Gramm. LaU v. 
95-312)* Cf. Tcuffel, § 472. 2; Schanz-Hosius, § iid|2. 


POMPEIUS LENAEUS, see lenaeus. 


POMPEIUS, see also festus (2), strabo (i), trogus. 


POMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius, called Magnus after 81) 
(106-48 B.c.) served with his father Strabo at Asculum, 
and throughout the Marian domination preserved an 
army in Picenum with which he won victories for Sulla 
in 83. Impressed by his forces and self-confidence Sulla 
sent him with imperium to Sicily, where he defeated and 
killed Carbo, and then to Africa, where he destroyed Cn, 
Domitius and King larbas. Pompey was still an tques, 
but a marked man, for Sulla grudgingly allowed him to 
triumph; and in 77, after assisting Catulus to overcome 
Lepidus, he obtained proconsular imperium to reinforce 
Metellus Pius against Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain. Thence 
he returned in 71 and co-operated with the reluctant 
Crassus in finishing off the Scr\^ile War. Again he 
triumphed, and extorted from the Senate the consulate, 
emphasizing the illegality by surrendering his horse with 
great ceremony to the censors, whose office he now 
restored; in this year, too, the tribunes recovered their 
rights, and L. Cotta reduced senatorial representation on 
the courts to one-third (70 B.c.). From both tribunes 
and equitfs Pompey reaped his reward: in 67 the Lex 
Gabinia created for him an imperium with unprecedented 
powers against the pirates, whom he destroyed in three 
months ; and to this imperium infinitum aequum Manilius 
next year added Lucullus’ Asiatic provinces and conduct 
of the Mithridatic War. His Eastern campaigns were his 
greatest achievement : Mithridates was defeated immedi- 
ately, and though attempts to pursue him over the 
Caucasus failed, he committed suicide in the Crimea 
in 63. Further, Pompey founded colonies, annexed 
Syria, settled Judaea, and laid the foundation of all 
subsequent Roman organization of the East (though he 
reached no agreement with Parthia). In 62 he returned, 
disbanded his army, and triumphed, for the moment a 
popularis no longer (Cic. Alt. 2. i. 6), But he made two 
requests ; settlement of his veterans and ratification of his 
Eastern acta. But the Senate, led on by the Metelli, whose 
kinswoman Mucia he had divorced, and by Lucullus and 
Cato, frustrated him, until he was driven into partner- 
ship with Crassus and Caesar; he married the latter’s 
daughter Julia (q.v. i) in 59. His demands were satisfied 
by Caesar as consul; but his popularity waned, and in 
58-57 Clodius (q.v.) deliberately flouted him. In 57, 
after backing Cicero’s recall, he received control of the 
corn-supply for five years; but no military power was 
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attached, nor could he secure the commission to restore 
Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt next year. Again he wavered 
towards the optimates, but still preferred the ^Trium- 
virate’, which was renewed at Luca in 56. Pompey 
became consul with Crassus for 55, and received Spain 
for five years; but he governed his province by proxy. 
The murder of Clodius in 52 caused his appointment as 
sole consul, with backing fVom extreme optimates. His 
immediate legislation, de vi, de ambitu, and de iure magi- 
tiratuum, was designed only to end the corruption at elec- 
tions ; but the prolongation of his imperium for five years 
from this date destroyed the balance of power with 
Caesar; and he took as his colleague Metellus (q.v. xi) 
Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia he had married, Julia 
(q.v. 1) having died in 54. Gradually his new alliance 
led him to support demands that Caesar be recalled before 
he was sure of the consulate of 48; and in 50, when 
negotiations with Caesar were breaking down, he accepted 
from the consul C. Marcellus the command of the 
Republican forces in Italy. In 49 he transported his 
forces from Brundisium to Greece and spent the year 
mobilizing in Macedonia. He met Caesar on his arrival 
in 48 with a force powerful in every arm, and inflicted a 
serious reverse when Caesar attempted to blockade him 
at Dyrrhachium. But later (9 August), perhaps under 
pressure from his senatorial friends, he joined in a 
pitched battle at Pharsalus, and was irretrievably defeated. 
He fled to Egypt, but was stabbed to death as he landed 
(28 Sept. 48). 

The violence and unconstitutional character of Pom- 
pey*8 early career invites comparison with Augustus, 
w'hom in his constitutional position he so often resembled : 
in 67 he had twenty-four legati with praetorian imperium ; 
from 55 he governed Spain through legati, and while 
doing so was made consul in 52. But still more signi- 
ficant was his unofficial power: by 62 in Spain, Gaul, 
Africa, the East, and parts of Italy, there were colonists 
and clientes bound to him by the relationship of fides 
and surrounding him with a magnificence unsurpassed 
by a Roman senator hitherto; the climax was reached 
with the dedication of his theatre in the Campus Martius 
in 55. He owed all to his military genius, which must 
have been of the highest order even though other com- 
manders, Metellus, Crassus, Lucullus, often paved the 
way to his successes. In politics, where his chief ambition 
lay, he was unimaginative and irresolute, but he genuinely 
tried to re-establish order and dignity in the government 
of the Roman Empire. His private life, too, was of a high 
standard for such an age, and two women, Julia and 
Cornelia, married to him for dynastic ends, fell deeply 
in love with him. Cicero's earlier eulogies may be dis- 
counted, and even in early years there were bitter criti- 
cisms (cf. Att. I. 13. 4) ; but despite the disappointments 
and suspicions of the war years Pompey's death brought 
from him a heartfelt tribute: ‘hominem enim integrum 
ct castum ct grauem cognoui’ (Att. ii. 6. 5). 


Sources: (a) Ancient: Plutarch, Sertorius and Lucullus. Appian, 
BCtv. I. 80 f. and Mithritlatica are evidence for P.'a early career, 
with Plularch’a Pompey, an excellent life bused probably on Nepos; 
see also under caesab (i), cabinius ( 2 ), manilius ( 2 ). 

(h) To the ccneral works mentioned s.v. caesar add C. I..anzani, 
*Silla e Pompeio', fhstoria im : A. E R. Boak. 'The extraordinary 
commands from 80 to 48 n.c.*, Amer. Hist. Rev. 1Q18-19; P- 
‘Zum SccraUbcrkheRe drs Pompeius Mapnus , KUo iQio, 374, 
F. Guae, ‘Die FeldzOKc des dritTcn Mithradatischcn Krieges m 
Pontua und Armcnien , Klio 1926, 33a. -r- 


POMPILIUS (c. 100 D.c.)i epigrammatist quoted by 
Varro. Teuffel, § 146. 2; Bachr. FFR 274- 


POMPONIUS (i) BONONIENSIS (^. e. 100-85 
B.C.), Latin poet, older contemporary of Noyius (q.v.). 
These two made/afru/ae AteUanae literary and tended to 
fuse them with palliaU>e. Seventy known ntles show the 
four stock Atcllan characters (fool, boaster, old drivel er, 
old sly-boota), various occupations, political satire. 


religious and mythological themes ; in popular language, 
with coarseness and farcical scenes. He perhaps wrote 
tatura also. 

Fragments; O. RJbbeck, CRF* aas (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

E. H. W. 

POI^ONIUS (2) RUFUS wrote Collecta from which 
Valerius Maximus (4. 4 od iniu) quotes 'maxima oma- 
menta matronis liberos*. 

POMPONIUS (3) SECUNDUS, Publius [?Calv]- 
isius Sabinus (Quint. Inst. 8. 3. 31 ; 10. i. 98) (cos. suff. 
A.D. 44), friend of the elder Pliny who wrote his biography 
(Plin. Ep. 3. 5) and calls him 'consularem poetam* and 
'uatem ciuemque clarissimum’ (HN 7. 80; 13. 83). 
Endangered by prosecution under Tiberius, he survived 
(Tac. Ann. 5. 8). He wrote Aeneas, a praetexta. Under 
Claudius his verses on the stage drew insults from the 
mob (ibid. 11.13). Legate of Upper Germany, he victori- 
ously checked the Chatti in 50 (ibid. 12. 28). Pliny (ffiV 
13. 83) mentions having seen the handwriting of the 
Gracchi, about two centuries old, in his possession. 
W. Otto (Philol. xc. 4 [N.F. xliv. 4]) argues that he died 
not in the late sixties a.d., as Cichorius holds, but 
between 51 and 57. He was perhaps step-brother of 
Caesonia, Gaius* vrife. His brother Quintus (cor. st^. 
A.D. 41) favoured the restoration of the Republic after 
Gaius’ death ; as an accomplice of Camillus Scribonianus 
in 42, he conunitted suicide or was killed. 

PIR, P 563 ; C. CichoriuB, Rdmiseke Studien (1922), 423 ; Schanz- 
Hoaiua, Rdm. Literatur ii* (1935), 475; E. Ritterling, Fasti des r5m. 
DeuUchlands (1932), 15. J. W. D. and A. M. 

POMPONIUS (4) MELA) of Tingcntcra (near Gibral- 
tar), wrote under Gaius (a.d. 37-41) or early in Claudius' 
reign, a geographical survey in Latin of the inhabited 
world (De Chorographia) in three books. He describes 
(bk. i) the earth’s division into north and south hemi- 
spheres, and five zones (two habitable, the southern 
being an island of Antichthones) ; then the relative posi- 
tions and boundaries of the three continents, surrounded 
by Ocean which indented it by four seas, the Caspian 
(erroneously regarded as connected with the Northern 
Ocean), Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Mediterranean; then 
countries, Gibraltar Straits-Eg>pt, Pales tine-Euxine ; 
(bk. 2) Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy; south 
Gaul, Spain; then all the Mediterranean islands; then 
(bk. 3) the outer coasts of Spain, Gaul, Germany, unloiown 
north Europe, and east Asia ; British Isles, Thule, India, 
Persian Gulf, Red Sea; Ethiopians; west Africa. Inner 
Europe is neglected, so is inner though known Asia. 
Africa is all north of the equator. The work was a 
popular summary, with lists of names, but no mathema- 
tical details or distances, though there are some details 
of physical nature, climate, and customs of lands. 
Mela's idea of the known world is roughly that of Strabo. 

Text; C. Frick (i860). Cf. E. Bunbury, Hist.Anc. Geog. (1879). 
ii. 352 ff. E.H.W. 

POMPONIUS (5) BASSULUS, Marcus (? ist c. 
A.D.) recorded in an inscription of Aeclanum (CIL 9. 
1164) as a translator of Menander and writer of original 
comedies (probably not for performance). 

POMPONIUS (6) PROCULUS VITRASIUS POL- 
LIO) Titus, entering upon a senatorial career under 
Hadrian, was consul between 138 and 140, being there- 
after successively governor of Hispania Citerior (c. 146), 
of Lower Moesia (c. 147-9), and proconsul of Asia (c. 
1 5 1-2). He served on the staif of Marcus Aurelius in the 
German War, down to 175, and held a second consulship 
in 176. He married Annia Fundania Faustina, grand- 
daughter of that M. Annius Verus who was father of 
Faustina the Elder and grandfather of M. Aurelius. 

PIR, P 558; P. Lambrechta, La Composition du sinat romain , . . 
(JJ7-195) (1936)^ P- 88, no. 462. C. H- V. S. 
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POlVtPONIUS (7), Sextus, a Roman jurist of the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. He held no official post 
nor (probably) had he the ius respondetuU; thus he could 
devote his time to literary activity. He was one of the 
most productive legal writers (more than 300 libn). But 
though not without critical ability, he is rather a compiler. 
Roman legal literature owed to him its biggest work : his 
commentary on the Edict, composed at Hadrian’s order, 
seems to have had over 150 books, as a passage of the 
83rd book, preserved in the Digest, deals with a subject 
treated little more than half-way through the Edict. 
It is curious that the work was not excerpted directly for 
the Digest and is known only by quotations due to the 
later commentaries on the Edict (of Paulus and Ulpian). 
His other works are also extensive: two text-books of 
ius civile. Ad Sahinum (36 books) and Ad Q. Mucium 
(39 books); two (or one?) works of predominantly 
casuistic character, Variae Lectiones (41 books) and 
Epistulae (20 books). In addition, an epitome Ex 
Plautio and monographs on Senatus consulta^ Fidei- 
commissa, and Stipulationes* Especially notable is the 
booklet Liber singularis enchiridii, a short compendium 
of the history of Roman legal sources, magistrates, and 
legal science up to the time of Julian, Pomponius* 
contemporary {Dig* i. 2. 2). This small compendium 
contains a good many mistakes, copied from older 
writings, and has been shortened and deformed by 
Justinian's compilers ; it is, nevertheless, of value, since it 
gives some new details which are preser\'ed nowhere else. 
There is no reason to deny the authorship of Pomponius, 
as has been tried in recent times. Pomponius had a 
perfect knowledge of the older legal literature, and he 
himself is often quoted by later writers, his reports of 
other jurists' opinions being careful and accurate. His 
works have been utilized for the Digest with particular 
predilection; his contribution to it is, after those of 
Paulus and Ulpian, one of the largest. 

A comprehensive monograph is lacking. On the language of 
Pomponius : W. Kalb, Roim Juristen nach ihrer Sprache dargeiteUt 
(1890), biff. On the chronological sequence of his works: H. 
Fitting, Alter und Folge der Schnftcn rom. Juristen* (1908), 33 ff. 
On the Enchiridion: F. Ebrard, Sav. Zeitsrhr, xlv (1925), ii7ff. 
(erroneous, cf. S. Riccobono, Mdlanges Cornil ii (1926), 380). A. B. 

POMPONIUS, see also atticus, marcellus, por- 

PHYRION. 

POMPTINE IViARSHESy a malaria-stricken region, 
formed by the stagnation of the Ufens and other streams, 
lying south-east of Rome between Volscian mountains 
and Tyrrhenian Sea. Pliny's statement that twenty-four 
cities once flourished here (/fiV 3. 59) is an exaggeration: 
Suessa Pometia, like the lands later assigned to citizens 
uf the Pomptina and Oufentina tribes, lay outside the 
marshes proper (Livy 6. 21 ; 7. 15 ; 9. 20). The Via Appia 
crossed the marshes, but travellers apparently preferred 
to use the parallel, nineteen-mile-long ship-canal, since 
the marshes included highwaymen among other perils 
(Strabo 5. 233 ; Hor. Sat, 1.5. 10 f. ; Juv. 3. 307). From 
160 B.c. or earlier numerous attempts were made by 
Cethegus, Trajan, and others to drain them — a task 
successfully accomplished only recently. E. T. S. 

PONS MULVIUS carried the Via Flaminia across the 
Tiber north of Rome; it is first mentioned in 207 B.c. 
At the existing bridge of six arches, built by Aemilius 
Scaurus in 109 D.c*, the Allobroges w'ere trapped during 
the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63 B.c. and Maxentius 
was defeated by Constantine in a.d. 312. Of the four 
large 60-feet arches, only the southern pair remains. 
Above pointed cutwaters, both up- and downstream, arc 
hood-arches. The road makes a sloping approach on each 
side. 

R. DelbrQck. HelLeniitische Bautm in Lalium I (1907); T. Frank, 
Homan BuUdingt oj the Republic (1924), 141. I. A. R. 


PONTICUSy an epic writer in PropertiuB* set, likened 
by him to Homer. 

PONTIFEX, PONTIFICES. The word (cf. ar^ex, 
aterifex) means one skilled in the important magic of 
bridge-making (see Giuffrida-Ruggeri in Joum, Roy. 
Anthropol, Inst. 1918, 100; Birt in Rh. Mus. 1926, 

1 15 ff.), and by extension a priest acquainted with the 
increasingly elaborate ceremonial of public cult (cf. 
Cicero, Har. 18). At Rome, and with local differences 
no doubt elsewhere, the pontifices were originally an 
advisory board {collegium) whose business it was to assist 
the chief magistrate in his sacral functions ; this is strongly 
indicated by the fact that their normal meeting-place was 
the Regia (Pliny, Ep, 4. 11. 6). Their number seems to 
have been primitively three (this was the number at 
Colonia Genetiva lulia, see Lex Vrsonensis [Bruns, 
Fontes 27], 67, and colonies were constituted on the model 
of Rome), but was successively increased to six, nine, 
fifteen, and finally (under Caesar) sixteen (Livy, peridcha 
89; Dio Cass. 42. 51. 4). In historical times the original 
meaning of their name w^as quite unheeded, and tl^cy 
presided over the State cult generally. Like all the St^te 
priesthood, the pontifices were originally patricians; lAit 
by the Lex Ogulnia of 300 B.c. (Livy lo. 6. 6; sec Momrh- 
sen, Staatsr. ii^. 22) half the college was chosen from the 
plebeians. Their position as an advisory body remained 
unaltered, at least in theory, and their decisions were 
deer eta, i.c. pronouncements on points submitted to 
them or coming within their competence; they w'ere not 
laws and had in themselves no executive effect. In prac- 
tice it does not seem that they were disregarded, but the 
magistracy, not the pontifts themselves, must enforce 
them. 

The head of the college w'as the Pontifex Maximus. 
The original manner of his appointment was presumably 
by choice cither of the king or of the other pontiffs ; in 
historical times (before 212 b.c., but the date is uncertain, 
see Mommsen, ibid. 27) he was elected by vote of 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes, chosen by lot, and 
thus, by a curious compromise, never by a majority of the 
people, like secular magistrates. He was head of the 
whole State clergy, exercising disciplinary functions 
over some at least of them (Wissowa, RK 509 ff.). 

The collegium pontificum included, besides the pontiffs 
themselves, the flamines. Vestals, and rex sacrorum, but 
not the augurs nor the minor colleges. In Imperial 
times the post of pontifex maximus was held by the reign- 
ing emperor, Gratian being the first to refuse it, about 
A.D. 375 (.Zosimus 4. 36). 

Literature: Mommaen and Wiaaowa, locc. citt. II. J. R. 

PONTIUS (i), Gavius, Samnite general who trapped a 
Roman army in the Caudine Forks, 321 B.c., and imposed 
his own peace terms. Patriotic annalists invented the 
story that Rome immediately repudiated the peace and 
defeated Pontius (Livy 9. 2 f,; F. E. Adcock, CAH vii. 
599). Pontius himself is probably no mere annalists’ 
figment modelled on Pontius Telesinus, Sulla's Samnite 
opponent. But the story that in 292 he defeated Fabius 
Gurges, whose father Fabius Rullianus then proceeded 
to defeat, capture, and execute him, is fiction suggested by 
events of 2x3, when Fabius Cunctator was his own son’s 
legate (Livy, Epit, n ; 24. 4). E. T, S. 

PONTIUS (2) TELESINUSy a Samnite patriot, and 
leader of the last effort to bre^ Rome's supremacy in 
Italy. After moving ostensibly to the relief of Praeneste 
in 82 B.C., he made a sudden night-march with 40,000 
men upon the capital, then ungarrisoned. Sulla, arriving 
in the nick of time, defeated liim at the Colline Gate 
after a terrible struggle. M. H. 
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PONTIUS (3) AQUDLAf a wealthy man from Sutrium, 
waa tribune of the plebs (45 b.c.). Because he did not 
stand up when Caesar passed in triumph after Munda, 
his properties were confiscated. He was among Caesar’s 
murderers, was legate of D. Brutus in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and was lulled at Mutina (43). 

G. Niccolini, Jet tn'iunt della plebe (1934), 343; E. Paia, 

I fasti del tribum della plebe (1918), 166, and Dalie guerre pumche a 
Cetare Augusta i (19x8), 313. A. M. 

PONTIUS (4) PDLATUS, procurator of Judaea (a.d. 
26-36), under whom Jesus Christ died. Jewish opinion 
thought him ‘inflexible, merciless, obstinate* (Philo, Leg. 
ad Gaium, 38). Summoned to Rome by Tiberius on a 
complaint of the Samaritans, he arrived shortly after the 
Emperor’s death. Therewith he disappears from authen- 
tic histoiy.^ Eusebius relates that he committed suicide. 
The Christian opinion was not always hostile. Tertullian 
estimated him *pro sua conscientia christianus* (Apol. 
21); he is canonized with his wife in the Coptic Church. 
Pilate’s alleged report to Tiberius of the condemnation 
of Jesus is a forgery. The apocryphal literature on him is 
large. 

G* A. Mailer, Pontius Pilatus der filnfte Procurator von Tudda 
(1888); E. Scharer, Gesch. d. jUd Voikep i. 488; H. Peter, Neue 
Jahrb. 1907, p. i. For the levend A. Hamack, Gesch. d. altchristl. 
Liter, i, pp. ai, 865; ii. i, p. (^3. A. M. 

PONTUS (n6vTos)y the sea mythologically personified; 
he is son of Earth (Hesiod, Theog, 131-2); father of 
Nercus, Ceto, and Eurybia (233 ff.); husband of Mare, 
i.e. Thalassa (Hyginus, Fab., praef. 5). 

PONTUS, a region of north Asia Minor including the 
south coast of the Euxine between the Halys and Colchis 
and extending southward to Cappadocia and Lesser 
Armenia. A scries of mountain ranges with deep valleys 
runs parallel to the coast. Two small coastal plains are 
form^ by the deltas of the Halys and the Iris, which 
break through the mountains and provide the main lines 
of drainage and communication. It has but one con- 
venient cross-road from Amisus to Sebasteia. Pontus is 
well watered and fertile, with a mild climate at the coast 
and in the valleys, Olives and other fruits, nuts, timber, 
pasture, and grain abound near the coast, but the inland 
is comparatively bare. Iron was mined along the coast 
(w CHALYBES). 

The social and political structure of Pontus resembled 
that of Cappadocia ; the same village population organ- 
ized in territorial units, the same large temple territories 
with numerous sacred slaves ruled by priests, and the 
same feudal iranized nobility. Some mountainous 
regions in eastern Pontus remained for long uncivilized 
tribal territories. The Greek colonies on the coast were 
simply trading stations with little or no territory. 

The centre and strength of the Pontic kingdom was 
the Pontic territory proper, but the kings continually 
added to it until it reached its greatest extent under 
Mithridates VI (see mithridates i-vi, fharnaces i). 
They apparently brought the priests and nobility under 
control, and established a regional administration, but 
they did little to develop cities. Pompey gave much 
of the ^ngdom to princes, Deiotarus of Galatia and the 
priest of Comana, and divided the rest among various 
centres, chosen with an excellent eye for naturd advan- 
tages, which he raised to municipal status and included 
in the province of Bithynia and Pontus. Besides the 
coast cities these were Magnopolis, Amaseia, Cabeira- 
Diospolis, Zeis, Megalopolis, NeapoUs, and Pompeio- 
polis. Practically all of these reverted to native rulcra 
under Antony, but in the early Empire they gradually 
resumed city form. The western part was known m 
P ontus Galaticus, with Amaseia as its metropolis. I ne 
eastern part remained under the rule of Polcmon^ 
dynasty, until it was annexed in A.D. 64, and retauicd 


the name of Pontus Polemoniacus, with the former royal 
capital Neocaesarea (Cabeira-Diospolis) as metropolis. 
Thus Pontus became part of the Galatian-Cappadocian 
province, and it remained joined with Cappadocia from 
Trajan until Diocletian, who divided it between his 
two provinces of Dioapontus and Polemoniacus. To the 
end Pontus kept much of its native character; the cities 
ramained regional and artificial, the feudal aristocracy 
important, and in the eastern portion the native tribes 
were only slightly touched by Hellenic civilization. 

Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (1890); Trois royaumes (1888); 
CAH ix. 211 ff. ; xi. 575 ff., 606 ff.; J. A. R. Miinro, xxi (T901), 
^2 ff. ; J. G. C. Anderson, F. Cumont, H. Gr^eoire, Stadia Pontica 
i-iii (i903'io); Jones, Eastern Cities, 148 ff.; J. G. C. Anderson in 
Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay (192;!^, i ff. 

PONTUS EUXINUS, see euxine sea. 

POPANA (TTOTrava), a sort of cakes (q.v.). 

POPILLIUS (i) LAENAS, Gaius, consul in 172 B.c., 
when he defended M. Popillius, whose high-handed 
conduct in Liguria had incurred the Senate’s disap- 
proval, was envoy in Greece in 170, and in 168 led the 
embassy to Egypt which after Pydna forced Antiochus 
Epiphanes to withdraw his army immediately from 
Egypt : he demanded a decision before the king stepped 
outside a circle drawn by Popillius. 

Livy 42. 10 and 21; 43. 17; 44. 19 and 29; 45. 10 ff.; Polyb. 28. 
3-5; 29. 27. A. H. McD. 

POPILLIUS (2) LAENAS, Publius (cos. 132 b.c.), 
son of (i) above, was a vigorous opponent of Tiberius 
Gracchus; as consul he presided over the Quaestio for 
the trial of his supporters. He served in Sicily as praetor, 
and later built the Via Popillia from Capua to Rhegium 
(cf. Dessau, ILS 23). When C. Gracchus passed his 
declaratory law, 'ne quis de capite c. R. iniussu ciuium 
iudicaretur’, Popillius left Rome, but was recalled after 
Gracchus* death by L. Bestia (tribune izi or 120). 

M. H. 

POPLICOLA, see Valerius (i). 

POPPAEA SABINA, daughter of T. Ollius (d. a.d. 
31), was married first to Rufrius Crispinus, then to Otho. 
She became Nero’s mistress in 58. Tlie murder of 
Agrippina and banishment of Octavia are attributed partly 
to her incitement. Nero married her in 62 and remained 
devoted to her till her death in 65. A daughter bom in 
63 died within four months. 

Source! : PIR, P 630. For her interest in Judeism, Josephus, AJ 20. 
8. If, Vit. 3. Modem Literature; Ph. Fabia, Rev. Phu. N.S. xx- 
zxii (1896-8); B. W. Henderson, Life atsd Pnneipate of the Emperor 
Nero (1903). G. W. R. 

POPULARES came into use as a political catchword 
towards the middle of the second century b.c. It has 
wrongly been rendered as if it meant 'democratic*. At 
that time there were no political parties, and the struggle 
was between the wealthy members of the senatorial 
oligarchy, who controlled public finance and administra- 
tion, and the newly enriched class of middlemen, 
business men, etc. The latter sought the support of the 
poor with the pretext that they defended their rights and 
interests. They thus came to be called poptdareSy which 
merely means that they relied upon the lower classes or 
that they belonged to the coterie of a popularis vir, such 
as Marius or Caesar. 

H. M. Last, CAH ix. 137 ff. ; W. Kroll, Die Kultur d. dceroedschen 
Zest (1933). i- 70 ff* P. T. 

POPULATION (Greek). Most Greek States, from at 
least the sixth century, had a census, of various degrees of 
accuracy and detail, of their citizen population. In 
Athens every boy at age 18 was register^ in his deme, 
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and the total of deme registers formed the list of those 
entitled to attend the Ecclesia. Every boy of x8 of 
zeugite census or over (see zeuoitai) was also entered in 
the hoplite-ranks of the army, and a list was kept of 
thetes (q.v.) liable for service in the fleet; boys and girls 
were entered as well into their phratxies (q.v.)- Metics 
(q.v.) were registered in their deme of residence; and 
there was perhaps a poll-tax on slaves. But, so far as we 
know, no ancient writer ever made use of such statistics, 
for Athens or any other State, to record the total popula- 
tion at any one time, still less the changes from one time 
to another. We have only (i) some approximate (and 
not always reliable) estimates by historians of total 
citizen populations, or of hoplite strengths in particular 
campaigns ; (2) two or three Athenian lists (last third of 
the 4th c.), and a few more Boeotian lists (3rd c.), of men 
entered as hoplites at age 18. For the thetes we are even 
less well-informed : the light-armed troops were generally 
ill organized, and in the fleet foreigners (in various 
proportions) served as w^ell as citizens. We have also 
figures, for one year, of the cereal production of Attica, 
and for another year those of cereal imports. These 
serve as a slight check on figures for total population. 

2. A. General. There was undoubtedly a considerable 
natural increase of the Greek population during the great 
colonizing periods (loth to 6th cc. d.c.), for flourishing 
States were founded all over the Mediterranean, and the 
States of Greece proper were as populous as ever. In the 
fifth and fourth centuries over-population was still the 
Greek problem, and there was considerable emigration. 
After Alexander’s conquests, particularly in the third 
century, very large numbers of Greeks settled in Asia. 
But Greece proper did not recover from this last drain on 
its numbers, and there the population declined in the 
third and second centuries. We do not know that the 
Roman peace produced any increase in numbers and 
prosperity. 

3. B. Separate States. From the meagre evidence the 
following rough figures have been estimated for Attica 
(area, c. 2,500 sq. km.): 



Citizens: 

Men 18-59 


Metics: 


Total 
popula- 
tion of 
Attica 

Dote 

B.C. 

Hoplites 

and 

cavalry 

1 

Thttei 

Citizens : 
Total 

Men 

iB-S 9 

Total 

Slaves: 

Total 

480 

431 

425 

400 

323 

313 

15,000? 

25.000 

16.500 
11,000? 

14.500 

12.000 

20,000? 

z8,ooo 

12,500 

1 1 .000 ? 

I 3 r 500 I 

9,000 

140,000? 

172.000 

116.000 

90.000 

112.000 

84.000 

? 

9,500 

7,000 

12,000? 

10,000 

? 

28,500 

21.000 
? 

42,000? 

35.000 

? 

110,000 

80,000 

? 

106,000? 

? 

? 

310.000 

217.000 

260,000? 

? 


There must have been far fewer metics and slaves in 
480, and again in 400 than in 43 1 ; but we have no figures 
even for a rough estimate. There was considerable 
emigration to colonies between 480 and 431 , less between 
400 and 323. Of the total population in 431 perhaps half 
lived in Athens, Piraeus, and environs (not entirely urban 
in character) — ^ne-third of the citizens, nearly all the 
metics, and about two-thirds of the slaves; a hundred 
years later perhaps three-quarters of the total. 

4. For other States we have only figures for the hop- 
lite forces and their approximate areas. Argos (1,400 
sq. km.) had in 400 a citizen population equal to that of 
Athens, but not as many metics and slaves; Corinth 
(880 sq. km.) in the fifth and fourth centuries less than 
half the hoplites of Athens in 400, so less than half the 
population — perhaps 80,000. Arcadia (4,700 sq. km.), 
a poor country from which men were always emigrating, 
had 6,000-^,000 hoplites in the fourth and third cen- 
niries ; by comparison with Attica this would mean about 
80,000-90,000 citizen population — two-thirds only of its 
population to-day — with but few slaves to add; there 
were probably far more men below the hoplite census. 
Elis, a much richer land, but rural in character, may have 


had a population of 80,000. The population of Laconia 
(8,500 sq. km., of whi(^ Messenia had nearly 3,000) is 
much more difficult to estimate. It had much of the 
richest land in Greece, but it was thinly populated. The 
Spartiates of 21-50 years numbered some 3,000, so 
perhaps 4,000 in all (i.e. c. 12,000 total population); the 
perioeci in the army were also about 3,000, but in what 
proportion to the total of perioeci we do not know. Still 
less do we know the number of helots, except that they 
were more numerous relatively to the free population than 
in any other State. 

5* Boeotia (2,600 sq. km.) was prosperous and agri- 
cultural, with few foreigners and slaves; it put 7,000 
hoplites and 1,000 horse in the field in 424, and similar 
numbers in the fourth century; it had about 10,000 of 
hoplite rank in all the third century. In 424 there were 
10,000 light-armed. This yields c. 25,000-30,000 adult 
males, 90,000-100,000 citizen population (rather larger 
than to-day). Of the islands Corcyra (720 sq, km.), parts 
of Euboea, Thasos (300), Lesbos (1,750), Chios (S20), 
Samos (470), Naxos (450), Andros (4oo)» Paros (2O0), . 
and Rhodes (1460) were highly developed, and their 
density of population approached that of Athens in 3J13 ; 
Corcyra probably and Chios perhaps exceeded it, each 
with large numbers of slaves. Aegina (100 sq. km.) 
before its conquest by Athens, was exceptionally w^ll 
populated (perhaps 25,000-30,000 persons, nearly half 
of them slaves). The cities of the Hellespont and Bos- 
porus and those in the Euxine were very prosperous, 
but we have no figures. Ionia and especially Miletus, 
had declined since their conquest by Persia; Erythrae 
and Ephesus w'cre the richest of the Ionian cities in the 
fifth century, but neither half so rich as Byzantium. 

6. In the West Syracuse (4,700 sq. km.) rivalled 
Athens in population, and in the early fourth century 
easily out-distanced it. Acragas (4,300 sq. km.) w^as not 
far l^hind, and Selinus, Gela, Himera, Messenc were 
all populous. In all the Greek cities of Sicily (25,500 sq. 
km.) there may have been 700,000-800,000 persons (in- 
cluding numerous slaves). In south and south-west Italy 
Tarentum became in the fourth century the most popu- 
lous, not much behind contemporary Athens; Sybaris 
and Croton had surpassed it in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. The total Italiote population may have equalled 
that of the Greeks in Sicily. 

K. J. Beloch, Bevdlkerung drr griectmch-rSmiirhen (1886), 
and 'Gricchische Aufgcbote’ (ATijo 1905-6); A. W. Gomme, 
Population of Athem (1933). A. W. G. 

POPULATION (Roman World). All estimates can, at 
best, be only approximate, for they depend largely not 
on direct statistics, but on indirect evidence, often 
capable of more than one interpretation. The considera- 
tions are mostly of a very general character — the area of 
cities and countries, the varying density of population, 
the proportion of civic to rustic districts, the proportion 
of males capable of bearing arms to the whole free 
population or of that population itself to the slaves. 
All that is possible here is a study of a very few of the 
more reliable data, and some not unreasonable estimates 
of the population of the Empire as a whole. 

2* First in imporunce stand the figures of the Roman 
census, in theory held once every lustrum (four years), 
and extending from the reign of the king Servius 
Tullius to that of the Emperor Vespasian. If we neglect 
the figures before 443, when the office of censor was 
established, we can trust these statistics to give us a 
fairly reliable picture of the increase of the Roman civic 
body. The general upward movement of the figures 
answers to historical probability, and one or two occa- 
sional drops can be reasonably explained. The fact that 
some difficulties are left over is no serious objection: 
the very unexpectedness of some figures entitles them 
to serious consideration. To take a few examples only 
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in round numbers, we have 262,000 (294-293 b.c.)> 

270.000 (234-233), 2x4,000 (204-203), 318,000 (131- 
394.000 (125-124), 463,000 (86-85), 910,000 (70- 

69), Note the delay in increase due to the First Punic 
War, the severe fall in the Second, the sharp rises after 
the land legislation of Tiberius Gracchus and, again, 
after the Social War. The figures are usually and most 
reasonably taken to record the libera capita^ all males 
above inilitary age, about one-third of the total free 
population. The addition to be made for slaves will be 
small at first, increasingly large towards the close of the 
Republic. The Roman population of Italy will have 
amounted to about 1,000,000 in 294—293 B.C., to about 

4.500.000 in 70-69. The figures under the Empire show 
much too large a rise to be explained simply by the 
•extension of Roman citizenship. The 4,000,000 odd of 
28 B.C., the 5,984,000 odd of a.d. 47, probably give the 
grand total of Romans, including women and children. 
It may be noted here that regular registration of births in 
Rome was only instituted by Marcus Aurelius. 

3. Polybius has preserved an invaluable record of the 
total armed strength of Rome and her Italian allies, horse 
and foot, in 225 b.c, — nearly 800,000 in all. This fits in 
reasonably well with the figures of the Roman census, and 
leads to an estimate of about 3,500,000 Romans and allies. 

4* For the city of Rome the numbers of recipients of 
free com provide a useful control. The 320,000 of 53 
B.c. were reduced by Caesar in 46 to 150,000, but raised 
by Augustus to 250,000 or more. From this it may be 
conjectured that Rome, at the beginning of the Empire, 
had not more than a million inhabitants. 

5. Caesar’s statements of the military strength of the 
Gallic tribes are perhaps somewhat exaggerated; they 
lead to an estimate of something like 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Pliny gives a figure of nearly 700,000 for the three 
north-western districts of Tarraconensis, which might 
suggest about 6,000,000 inhabitants for the whole of Spain. 

6. If the attempt must be made to estimate population 
for the Empire as a whole, the vast gaps in our exact 
knowledge can be filled in only from very rough-and-ready 
estimates of probability and arguments from analogy. 
Beloch’s estimates, which may be regarded as a reasonable 
mean between the very high and the very low, give some 

54.000. 000 for the whole Empire — rather less than half 
in the West including lllyricum. Italy will have about 

6.000. 000, and Rome, the largest city of the Empire, 
something less than a sixth of these. The East, with its 
swarming cities, must have had many areas of relatively 
thick population, Selcuceia ad Tigrim, when taken by 
the Romans in 163, is said to have lost 300,000 or even 
400,000 inhabitants ; though outside the Empire, it may 
supply some measure for the great cities of the Roman 
East. 

K. J , Deloch , Die Bevdlkerung der griechitch’-rUmischem ( 1 886) ; 
Frank, Eton. Surv., ice Index, s.v. ; for Early luly tee A, Afzclius, 
/jia r^niiche Erobervng Italum (1942). Ih 

POPULUS meant the whole Roman community, 
independent of classes and social distinctions. Probably 
the original meaning was the citizens as a military body, 
aa is shown by the title maguter populi (set dictator). 
During the struggle of the Orders populus indicated the 
community as distinguished from the plebs. Finally, at 
the time of the crisis of the nobility, populus designated 
the classes supporting the populares (q-v.) in their opposi- 
tion to the Senate. 

* Mommsen, R&m. Forsch. i, 168 ff.; RUtn. Staaisr. iii*. 3 ff. P. T. 

PORCIA, a firm Republican, was daughter of Cato 
Uticensis and wife of Bibulus (cor. 59 B-C-) after- 
wards of M. Brutus, Caesar’s murderer. The best 
tradition (Plut. Brutus S3: Cic. ad Brut. i. 9) proves 
that she died before Brutus m 43 b c., despite the 
affirmation (Val. Max. 4. 6. S) that she kUled herself by 
swallowing live coals, after Brutus death. A. m. 


PORCIUS (i) LldNUS (fl, 2nd half of the and c. 
B.c.) — not the Licinius of Cic, De Or. 3. 225 — wrote a 
liteiBry-historical poem in trochaic septenarii, eleven of 
which are preserved in Suetonius' vita TerentU, They 
contain a virulent attack on Terence and his sycophantic 
relationship with the Scipionic circle. Gellius ascribes 
to P. an erotic epigram, an imitation of Callimachus, and 
the famous lines 

Poenico bello seciindo Musa pinnato gradu 

intulit ae bellicoaam in Rorniui gentem feram. 

R. BUttner, P. Licinia u. der litterariiche Kreit dee Q. Lutatius 
Catuliu (1893). L. R. P. 

PORCIUS (2) LATRO, Marcus, Augustan rhetor ; a 
Spaniard, contemporary and intimate friend of the 
cider Seneca. He was the most distinguished representa- 
tive of the new rhetoric at Rome, more at home in the 
school than in the court but critical of its Asiatic excesses, 
and combined a vigorous and natural style with a vast 
capacity for work (Sen. Controv. i pr. 13-24) ; among his 
many admirers was Ovid, who borrowed ideas from him 
in his verse (Controv. 2. 2. 8). He died A.D. 4. C. J. F. 

PORCIUS, see also CATO, festus. 

PORFYRIUS, see optatiaots. 

PORPHYRION, PoMPONius (early 3rd c. a.d.), scholar, 
whose commentary on Horace is still extant (ed. A. 
Holder, 1894), though not in its original form. Por- 
phyrion’s exposition, intended for school pupils, includes 
subject-matter, grammar, and style. He incorporated the 
work of earlier commentators, including Acron (q.v.). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 379, i ; Schanz^Hosiiu, § 602. J. F. M. 

PORPHYRY (nopif>vpios) (a.d. 232/3-c, 305), scholar, 
philosopher, and student of religions. He was bom at 
Tyre (or Batanea in Palestine) ; originally bore the Syrian 
name Malchus; studied under Longinus at Athens; 
became devoted personal disciple of Plotinus at Rome, 
262-3; edited Plotinus' Enneads, after a.d. 300. His 
extremely numerous and varied writings (77 titles are 
listed by Bidez) fall into the following classes, (x) Early 
philosophico- religious works, written before his con- 
version to Plotinism: Utpi rffs ck Xoyiwv fl)iXoaiyf>las 
(extensive fragments preserved, containing carious in- 
formation about theurgic practices); /Tepi dyoA/idrcuv 
(fragments extant) ; p>erhap9 laropLa^ a history 

of philosophy down to Plato, from which the extant 
Ilvuayopov pios is an excerpt, (z) Later works on 
philosophy and religion, written from the Plotinian 
standpoint. The following are completely or partially 
extant: irpos ri vorira^ a disjointed collection 

of edifying thoughts, borrowed or adapted from Plotinus ; 
Tlepl Q.'no)(^s ipApvxtov, a treatise on vegetarianism in 
four books, drawing on Theophrastus, etc. ; Upos i4v^a», 
a letter on theurgy, strikingly sceptical in tone; itpos^ 
MapKtXXaVf an epistola moralis addressed to his wife. An 
essay De regressu animae is known from quotations in 
Augustine. The important treatise Kara Xpiariavutv, 
in fifteen books, was condemned to be burnt in 448, but 
interesting fragments survive, from which we learn that 
Porphyry used the modem weapon of historical criticism, 
e.g. to establish the lateness of the Book of Daniel. 
Elsewhere he similarly proved the *B^k of Zoroaster’ to 
be a forgery. (3) Flepi IIXwtlvov plov koI r-qg rdfeois’ 
Twp ^L^Xlwv avrov : this has the double character of a 
biography of Plotinus and a preface to P.'s edition of 
the Enneads. (4) Numerous philosophical commen- 
taries on Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plotinus, of 
which only a school-commentary on Aristotle's Cate- 
gorics survives complete. Here belong also the ESuaywy^ 
etV rdy 'Apiar. Kavriyoplas or Tlept rtav itivrt thojvwv, 
which became a standard medieval textbook 01 logic. 
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(5) Philological works include (,rjTjfjuiTa, a 

landmark in the history of Homeric acholarship which 
Schrader has reconstructed ; and the extant / 7 epi rov iv 
*OSv(r(r€Uf. Twv uv/jl^wv dyrpov, a specimen of allegorizing 
interpretation. Porphyry wrote also on grammar, rhe- 
toric, and the history of scholarship. The 'OfiT^pov 
falsely included in Plutarch’s Moralia is sometimes 
attributed to Porphyry. (6) Extant works on technical 
subjects are a commentary (incomplete) on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonica", an introduction to Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos; 
and a treatise on embryology, llpos Favpov ircpi rov 7rd>y 
ipLipoxovTaL rd epPpva (formerly attributed to Galen, 
but probably by Porphyry). 

Though unoriginal and often uncritical, Porphyry is a 
remarkable polymath, and has the good habit of quoting 
his authorities by name; he has thus preserved many 
fragments of older learning. As a thinker he is unimpor- 
tant : ‘in the whole extant work of Porphyry there is not 
a thought or an image which one can confidently affirm 
to be his own* (Bidez). 

Life and Works: J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (19x3 : includes collec- 
tion of ancient aourcea and full bibliography).^ Texts: //. iic 
XoyUifv 0 tAooo^/as, G, Wolff (*856): fra. of iJ. dyaXpdrwy and De 
regressu animae in Bidez, op. cit. ; UvBayopov fitos, Tl^ airoy^s, 77 . tou 
cV ' 03 . Ttov vifpufMijv dvrpov, Tlpds Afapie., and fra. of C^tXoa. iaropla, 
Nauck, Porphyrii opuscula* (1886); 'A^opjitu, B. Mommert (1907); 
Hpds 'Avefioi in G. Parthey’a ed. of lamblichus, Myst. (1857); fra. of 
K. XpiaTiavu}V, A. Hamack, Abh, Berl. Ah. 1916 and Sitxb. Berl. Ak. 
1921 ; 77 . nXarrivov piov in editions of Plot. ; works on Ariat. in Comm, 
in Arist. graeca iv. i ; * 0 /ii}pord ^yr., H. Schrader (1880-90); Et’r ra 
'Apfiovitca 77toA., I. Daring (Gbteborg, 1032); Ety dworeAeapiaTi- 
Kr}v(T€TpdpLpXov) 77toA., H. Wolf ( 1 559) ; ifpos raCpov,K. Kalbfleiach, 
Abh. Berl. Ak, (i8gs, Anhang). An edition of the fragmenta, based 
on material aasembfed by the late Prof. Bidez, is in preparation. 

E. R. D. 

P0RSEN(N)A9 probably an Etruscan title interpreted 
by the Romans as the name of a chieftain. The story went 
that, summoned by the exiled Tarquinius Supcrbus, 
Porsenna of Clusium vainly laid siege to Rome. Another 
version, however, deriving from the Etruscan legend of 
Mastama (q.v.), asserts that he ruled over Rome. 
Porsenna and Mastama are therefore to be considered 
as the Roman and the Etruscan name of the same king 
who attained power at Rome towards the end of the 
sixth century. Later speculation fitted him into the list 
of the traditional kings of Rome only by equating Mas- 
tama with Servius Tullius or by connecting the story of 
Porsenna with the fall of the Tarquins. 

G. De Sanctis, Klio 1902; F. Schmehermeyr, PW, t.v. ; L. Pareti, 
Studi etruschi (1931), 154 ff- P. T. 

PORTICO. (1) In classical meaning (/>or 7 fri<r : rfoa), a 
colonnade, applied particularly to a roofed building in 
every Greek or Hellenistic town, consisting of a long 
rectangular unit with one row or two rows of columns 
in front, backed either by a wall or by a row of chambers 
used for shops or places of business. Good evidences of 
examples stiU existing are at Athens (Stoa of Attains, etc.), 
Corinth, Delos, and other places. At Delos the 'Portico 
of Antigonus’ (c. 254 B.c.) had a length of nearly 400 ft., 
including a projecting pavilion at each end; and the 
‘Portico of Philip* had two parallel porticoes divided by 
a wall. Often, as at Magnesia-on-Maeander, the Portico 
or Stoa formed one side of the large open space of the 
Market. 

(2) As generally understood in modem times, a 
columned or pillared entrance feature — usually sur- 
mounted by a pediment — projecting from any important 
side or end of a classical building. In this sense the ends 
of Greek or Roman temples or the fronts of propylaca 
have porticoes, though the simplest form of temple 
entrance — ‘distyle-in-antis’ {see temple) — is really a 
porch and can hardly be called a portico, as it forms an 
entrance enclosed between walls. In a different way, the 
projecting feature on the north side of the Erechtheum 
(q.v.) is appropriately termed a porch. 

A Morquand, Greek Architecture (1909), 320-3. T. F. 


A portico of Greek type was first erected in Rome in 
193 B.C.; many more were constructed after that date, 
especially in ffie first century B.c. The most notable 
porticoes were (1) the porticus Minucia (i 10 b.c.), where 
public distributions of com took place ; (a) the porticus 
Pompeii (55 B.C.), adjacent to Pomp^’s theatre; (3) the 
porticus Octaviae (after 27 B.c.), whiiffi served as an art 
gallery. M. C. 

PORTORIA were duties on goods entering or leaving 
harbours, the upkeep of which was a charge on public 
funds. Such levies were made in Italian harbours under 
the Republic, though they were temporarily abolished 
between 60 B.c. and Caesar’s dictatorship, and in pro- 
vincial harbours such as Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 2. 185; cf. 
ILS 38. I. 32 ff.). In the Principate a customs-duty was 
levied on goods crossing certain frontiers, and for this 
purpose several provinces might form a single unit, e.g. 
the Gallic and the Danubian provinces. The amount of 
this duty varied : it was 5 per cent, in Sicily, 2 per cent, 
in Spain, and 2) per cent, in Gaul and elsewhere. Thipre 
is some evidence that a higher charge was made at the 
frontiers of the Empire. The portoria were levied solfly 
for revenue purposes and were not protective : the Empire 
was practically a free-trade unit. Their collection w^ 
let out to puhlicani (q.v.) during the Republic and the 
first two centuries of the Principate (Tac. Ann. 13. 50-1). 
The extent to which individual cities levied octroi dues 
is uncertain. Elaborate tariffs were imposed by Palmyra 
and the city of Zarai in Numidia. G. H, S. 

PORTRAITURE (Greek). Commemorative statues 
were set up in Greece from early days, e.g. the statue 
of Pericles by Cresilas (q.v.); but until the fourth 
century they made no attempt to render a close likeness 
of their subject. Incipient realism in Greek portrait 
sculpture is discernible in the well-known statue of 
Demosthenes at Rome, which is probably a copy of a 
fourth-century original. But the aim of the Greek 
portraitists remained as before to bring out the distinc- 
tive ethos or personality of their subject, rather than to 
reproduce his features exactly. F rom the time of Lysippus 
(q.v.), who made a famous statue of Alexander the Great, 
portraiture attained a wide vogue. Hellenistic sculptors 
not only made authentic portraits of contemporary cele- 
brities, but imaginary ones of earlier Greek worthies. 
Most of our surviving portraits are works by Hellenistic 
artists or copies of these. 

Among Greek painters the only one to achieve a 
reputation as a portraitist was Apelles (q.v.), whose 
picture of Alexander ranked with Lysippus’ statue. The 
only extant Greek portrait paintings are craftsmen’s work 
from Greek cemeteries in Egypt. 

J. J. Bernoulli, Griechuehe Ikonographie (a voli., 1901); F. Poul- 
■cn, Greek and Roman Portraits in English Comtry Houses 

PORTRAITURE (Roman). The Roman ritual custom 
of preserving the features of departed ancestors by means 
of death-masks {imagines, q.v.) was a stimulus to the 
development of portrait art in Italy ; but traces of death- 
masks are not common among existing portraits, and a 
Greek idealizing tradition, derived at first through 
Etruria and later by more direct contact, is generally 
present in some degree to modify Italic naturalism. The 
chronology of the earliest Italian portraits, which may 
go back to the early third century B.C., is still not entirely 
settled; they are of plastic materials, bronze, or clay* 
The use of marble began c. 100 B.c. ; this was generally 
assisted by colour, of which traces occasionally remain. 
Late Republican portraits show a dry realistic style; 
historical identifications in this period are almost entirely 
fanciful. 

In the case of Imperial portraits the coin-series 
provides a base for identification, while changes in the 
bust-form as well as in the sculptural style help to fix 
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Che date of private portraits. The bust, which in the 
late Republic included little more than head and neck, 
incorporated the shoulders by Flavian times, and in the 
early third century had grown into a half-length figure, 
after which it grew smaller again. Stylistically, the 
portrats of Augustus show a strongly idealizing and 
dignified character, which in the later Julio-Claudians 
becomes often frigid. Republican naturalism persisted 
in private portraits and became the official style under the 
Flarians, with greater technical resource and ability. 
Tnuuuc portraits continue this tradition with more 
dryness, but Hadrian went back to a Greek idealism, 
more academic than that of Augustus ; with him begins 
the row of bearded emperors. The Antonine emperors 
show a distinctive pictorial style, the abundant hair and 
beard drilled, and the marble surfaces polished or left 
rough, to secure effects of light and shade. Under the 
military emperors of the third century this picturesque 
style gave way to simpler treatment; hair and beard 
elose-cut and rendered by pitted surfaces ; and this style, 
after a short-lived reversion under Gallienus to more 
florid portraiture, leads to the stiflier, frontal portraits of 
the fourth century. 

A. Hcklcr, Greek and Homan Portraits (1012); R. Paribeni, 7/ 
ritratto nelV arte anfiVa (1934) J- J- Bernoulli, fidmische Tkonographie 
(i 882 ~v 4 )« a. Zadoka-jitta, Ancestral Portraiture in Rome (Amster- 
dam, 1934); R. DelbrOck,iiipiSfanriAe7iLai>er/)orrrdfi (193 3). F. N. P. 

PORTUS ITIUS 9 a harbour of the Morini, used by 
Caesar {BGalL 5. 2 and 5) in the second British ex- 
pedition (54 B.C.). The words seem to mean ‘Channel 
Harbour*, so that Boulogne, the port normally used, is 
the obvious identification, though there are arguments 
for Wissant. 

T. Rice Holmca, Ancient Britam, 552-95; CR xxiii. 77-81. 

C. E. S. 

PORUS, i.c. the Paurava king, ruled the country between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab when Alexander arrived. 
Defeated by Alexander in a desperate battle at the 
Jhelum crossing, he became his ally; and Alexander, 
when forced to turn back at the Beas, abandoned the 
hard-won eastern Punjab and handed it over to Porus, 
who again became independent. If Porus be Parvataka 
of the Mudrdrdkshasa, he subsequently aided Chandra- 
gupta to conquer north-west India from the Mace- 
donians. He was killed (before 3*8) by the Macedonian 
Eudamus, who secured his elephants. 

Bcnre, AUxaruierreich ii. p. 340. W. W. T. 

POSEIDON (IJocTfiSojVf Doric /ZoTctSdi'), Greek god of 
earthquakes and of water, secondarily of the sea, since 
he appears to be native Greek, not pre-Hellenic, and it 
is fairly certain that their former habitat was inland, cf. 
the paucity of Greek names for fishes (examples of non- 
Greek fish-names in J. Huber, De lingua antiquissimorum 
Graedae incolarum (1921), 8 ft,). The name is of doubt- 
ful etymology, but almost certainly Greek, and the firet 
two syllables arc usually supposed cognate with Trora/^y, 
(drink), etc. His most significant titles are 
cvocri^ciiv or Avooiyoioy, ‘carthshaker , and yair^oj^oy, 
‘holder or possessor of earth’, meaning probably husband 
of the earth-goddess. The latter is an appropriate name 
enough for a deity who, whatever his exact origins, 
certainly is closely connected with water, which fertilizes 
the earth; it need not be rain-water, though that is 
perhaps the most commonly spoken of i*' s'Jch a context 
(efi, c.g., Acsch. fr. 44 and Eurip. fr- 8^. Nauc^ ). In 
general, the theory (Cook, Zeus ii. 582 ff.) that he is a 
specialized form of Zeus’, or a sky-god of any kind, has 
the balance of evidence against it. Being a great god, 
he has functions not unlike those of his cclcsti^ brother, 
but the Greeks themselves consistently diflerentiate 
them. That he causes earthquake is an idea which 
possibly reflects some early and crude attempt to explain 


that phenomenon, cf. the later quasi-scientific theory 
(Seneca, QNat. 6. 6 ff.) that it was due to the action of 
water in some way. 

2. Mythologically, Poseidon is one of the three sons 
of Kronos; in Homer he is younger than Zeus {Iliad 15. 
204); in Hesiod and most later writers {Theog. 453 ff.), 
2 k:us is the youngest son. He has but little mythology 
of his own; he was one of those swallowed by Kronos 
and afterwards spewed up (ibid. 459), although obscure 
legends say that Kronos was tricked into swallowing a 
foal instead (a young horse instead of the young Lord of 
Horses, see below; Paus. 8. 8. 2, from Arcadia), or that 
he threw Poseidon into the sea (Hyginus, Fab, 139. x). 
When the three brothers, after the defeat of their father, 
drew lota for the universe the sea fell to his share {II. 
loc. cit. 190). It is to be noticed that at least one probably 
more ancient god, Nereus (q.v.), is thus displaced from 
the position which it would seem that he once held. His 
consort is the unimportant Amphitrite, and some legends 
of little significance are told of his wooing (see Rose, 
Handh. Gk. Myth. 63 f.). Of his various amours, the 
most interesting is that with Medusa the Gorgon, who 
became by him mother of Pegasus (q.v.). With Apollo 
(q.v.) he built the walls of Troy for Laomedon, was 
cheated of his pay, and in revenge sent a sea-monster to 
ravage the land (//. 21. 441 ff., where Poseidon alone 
builds the walls, Apollo herding Laomedon's cattle; 
cf. ABACUS, HERACLES). For his quarrel with Odysseus, 
see ODYSSEUS. He is commonly the father of strong but 
rough and brutal men, or monsters such as the giant 
Antaeus, his son by Earth (Apollod. 2. 115). There are 
also several tales of his begetting horses, besides Pegasus ; 
for one see arcadian cults, demeter. 

3* In cult he is, of course, prominent as sea-god and 
worshipped on all occasions connected with the sea 
and navigation. In addition, as already suggested, he 
is worshipped as a god of fresh water (Krenouchos, 
Nymphagetes ; see Famell, p. 5), and sporadically as god 
of earthquakes (Strabo i. 3. 16, 57, the Rhodians found 
a temple to him on the volcanic island of Thera with 
the title Asphalios, a by-form of which — ^Asphalion — is 
rightly interpreted by Macrobius, Sat. i . 17. 22, as terram 
stabiliem). It is quite natural that a god of water should 
occasionally be a god of vegetation, Phytalmios, Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 675 f., which says the cult is practically 
universal in Greece. But it is less obvious why he should 
be Hippios, Lord of Horses. This cannot arise from a 
metaphor like Engl, 'white horses' for waves, since no such 
metaphor is known in Greek, and it is noteworthy that 
Comutus {Theolog. Grace. 22, p. 44, i Lang) suggests 
only that it is because we use ships 'like horses', i.e. as 
means of transport. This is of course absurd, for cult- 
titles like this do not grow out of poetical figures. The 
real reason is, however, uncertain; possibly the title is 
due merely to the fact that the peoples worshipping him 
were themselves horse-breeders. That horses were bred 
and used in Thessaly is notorious, and the cult of Poseidon 
Hippios is especially Thessalian (Famell, p. 23), In 
general, Poseidon is closely connected with the Minyans 
in mythical times, the lonians in historical, though his 
cult spreads far wider than these parts of the Greek race. 

4* Though popular and held in much reverence 
(partly because of his worship, as an ancestral god or 
otherwise, by many noble families ; cf. the comparatively 
respectful handling of him by Aristophanes, whose 
conservatism is well known), he did not develop with the 
evolution of higher theological and ethical ideas, thus 
contrasting with Zeus and even with Hades. One reason 
for this may be the fact that these ideas were accompanied 
by a tendency towards monotheism, and hence Zeus 
hardly left room for another great god, even Hades being 
on occasion merely identified with him. 

L. R. Farnelk Cults of tho Greek States (1896-1909) iv. 1 ff., and 
the relevant arta. in the laraer dictionariea. H. J. R. 
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POSIDIPPUS (noaelStinros) (i), New Comedy 
bom in Macedonia after 316 B.c. ; he won four victories 
from 289/288 onwards. Fr. 12, a version of the famous 
story of Phryne’s acquittal ; fr. 28, a Thessalian maintains 
his right to speak his native dialect and not adopt Attic. 

Posidippus* importance is clear: his *AtroKXjfOfUvrf 
was re-acted e. 180 b.c., his work was imitated on the 
Roman stage (Cell. 2. 23. i), and his statue is extant. 

FCG iv. 513 ff. ; CAF iii. 335 ff, W. G. W. 

POSIDIPPUS 270 B.c.)» from Pella in Macedonia, 

was an epigrammatist, and a close friend of Hedylus and 
Asclepiades. He has about twenty fine poems in the 
Anthology, mostly about love and feasting : many of them 
can be paired with poems by Asclepiades (Anih. Pal, 7. 
267, 284). Probably the works of the three friends were 
published together; still, Asclepiades was the leader, 
P. the follower. 

R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 87; P. Schott, Pos. 
epigrannnata (1905). G. H. 

POSIDONIUS (/ 7 oaeiScuvto;) (i)of Olbiopolis, Sophist 
and historian, author of a work on the Dniester region, 
ArTLKal loToplai and Ai^vKa, has been identified, 
though this is uncertain, with the Posidonius who, 
according to Plutarch (Aetn. 19), was contemporary with 
Perseus of Macedon (179-168 b.c.) and described his 
reign, including the battle of Pydna. 

FGrH ii. B, p. 893 ; BD, p. 596. A. H. McD. 

POSIDONIUS (2) (c. 135-f. 51-50 D.C.), bom at 
Apamea on the Orontes, after studying philosophy at 
Athens under Panaetius devoted several years of his life to 
scientific research in the western Mediterranean provinces 
and in North Africa. He then settled down at Rhodes, 
w'hich became his adoptive country. Towards the end of 
87 Posidonius was sent to Rome on behalf of the Rhodians 
to appease Marius, and he conceived for him an intense 
dislike, to which he later gave vent in his historical works. 
In 78 Cicero attended the school of Posidonius, to whom 
he often pays tribute in his writings, although the philo- 
sopher declined to revise Cicero’s account of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. Another famous visitor of Posidonius 
was Pompey, who met him twice, after defeating the 
pirates and on his return from the East. Posidonius was 
such an enthusiastic supporter of Pompey that he devoted 
a separate treatise to the narrative of Pompey’s eastern 
campaigns ; it was from this that Strabo drew his strongly 
rationalistic explanation of the work of Moses as a Jewish 
lawgiver. The wars of Pompey seem to have been dealt 
with by Posidonius as an appendix to his Histones, 
the fifty-two books of which started from the point where 
Polybius left off, and included the history of the Eastern 
and Western peoples with whom Rome had come into 
contact, from about 146 B.c. to the dictatorship of Sulla. 
The meagreness of the fragments, which we owe chiefly 
to the learned curiosity of Athenaeus, makes a recon- 
struction impossible. But the fact that his work exer- 
cised a widespread and lasting influence is sufficient to 
give us an idea of Posidonius’ literary skill as well as 
of his accuracy and matter-of-factnesa. Sallust, Caesar, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch were respectively dependent on 
Posidonius for the conception of history, for the ethno- 
logy of the Gauls and of the Germans (whom Posi- 
donius probably did not distinguish from the Celts), and 
for the history of Marius and Marcellus; while the so- 
called universal historians (e.g. Timagenes, Trogus, 
Diodorus) did not hesitate to borrow even his doctrine of 
the unity of history, symbolized by the ‘cosmopolia*, or 
city of God, in which, ruled ever as it is by His provi- 
dence, all human beings have a share {see historiography, 
GRBEK, para. 7). In his Histories, which were biased 
in favour of the nobilitas, and consequently strongly 
opposed to the Gracchi and the equestrian party, 


Posidonius aimed at showing that ths Roman Empire, 
embracing as it did all the peoples of the known world, 
embodied the commonwealth of mankind and reflected 
the commonwealth of God, to which deserving states- 
men and philosophers were to be admitted after the 
fulfilment of their earthly task. This theory Cicero 
expounds in his Somnium Scipionis, which is indisputably 
based upon the ideas of Posidonius or cognate thinkers. 
The Histories of Posidonius must therefore be considered 
as the complement and the practical application of his 
philosophical system. He thus vindicated Roman im- 
perialism, which less civilized peoples were forced to 
accept, or rather to welcome, for the sake of their own 
improvement, while at the same time he gave a practical 
illustration of the doctrine of continual communion and 
mutual sympathy between the world of God and the 
world of man. According to Posidonius the end and 
destiny of the human race is exactly reflected in the 
vicissitudes of history. Political virtue, therefore, con- 
sists in turning humanity back to its state of prehistoric 
innocence, in which philosophers were the law-givers 
and instructors of their fellow-men and acted as inter- 
mediaries between the world of matter, in which men 
are compelled to live, and the world of God, from wmch 
alone law-abiding morality can spring. Thus polUics 
and ethics are one, and any form of moral or poli^cal 
activity becomes a religious duty, by fulfilling which man 
frees himself and acquires knowledge of the gifts of the 
spirit, which enable him to enjoy a superior form of 
existence after death. Since the God of Posidonius is the 
creator neither of matter nor of soul, the latter cannot be 
considered immortal in itself. But since it is composed 
of the same substance as the heavenly bodies, it escapes 
from the human prison and returns to the sublime abode 
whence it originally came. Posidonius, moreover, intro- 
duced heroes and daemons as intermediary beings be- 
tween man and God, in whose eternity they have a share. 
Their power and influence over earthly creatures is 
manifested in visions, divination, and oracles. The 
harmony which Posidonius observed in the world of 
man he discovered no less in nature. To prove that the 
same lawrs and processes were at work in both worlds, he 
devoted himself to scientific research. His study of 
primitive cultures led liim to establish the principle that 
the present condition of semi-civilized peoples reflects 
the original stage of culture among those now civilized. 
His travels and observations enabled him to prove the 
connexion between tides and the phases of the moon, 
and to give an accurate description of the life and currents 
of the ocean. Nor was he merely a theorist; some im- 
portant achievements witness his practical skill. For 
instance, he calculated the circumference of the earth, 
constructed a sphere, and drew a map. He showed also 
a lively interest in poetry, rhetoric, lexicography, geo- 
metry, etc. See also meteorology. 

The contemporaries of Posidonius were more im- 
pressed by his personality and the width of his interests 
than by his system. His influence has often been over- 
emphasized, but it ought by no means to be under- 
estimated. Although it is uselessly dangerous to attempt 
to rebuild his system by a mere mechanical spoliation of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Manilius, Seneca, and Pliny the 
Elder, it cannot be seriously doubted that they as well as 
Virgil ,and the historians mentioned above were largely 
dependent upon Posidonius. In the history of ancient 
thought he can be compared to no one but Aristotle. As 
Aristotle forms the epilogue of the culture of classical 
Greece, so Posidonius collected the heritage of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, or shaped it afresh, be- 
queathing to the Renaissance the legacy of the Hellenistic 
age. 

Texts: Apart from I. Bake’s antiquated edition, no collection of 
the fragments of Posidonius is available, except for the passages from 
his historical worka, which have recently been edited, with an 
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exhau^ve comment^, by F. Jacoby. FGrH ii, no. 87. A new 
collection of *the plulotophical at well ai the acientihe material* 
It being prepared by L. Edelstein (cf. ^Phil. 1936, 32*, n. lai). 

MODBim Literatubb: K. Reinhardt, i^jetdomus (1921); /Comet «. 
Sympathu (1926); P. Uber Ursprung u, Entartung (1928); L. Heine- 
mann, P. metaphysische Schrifun (a volt., 1921, 1928); G. Rudberg, 
Fortch. M. P. (191^. A detailed bibliography it given in K. Praech- 
tcr’a appendix to Uebenveg’t Grundrus r*. 150 ff. P. T. 

POSSESS lO. Roman terminology distinguished dif- 
ferent kinds of possessio. Possessio naturalis signified 
physical control over the possessed object without regard 
to its rightfulness. Possessio civilis was such as was based 
on imta causa^ and was important in the province of the 
ius civile. Possessio ad interdicta was the true and proper 
possessio^ protected by a remedy of praetorian law, inters 
dicta (see law and procedure, roman, ii. ii). This 
particular protection against disturbance by a third party 
represents one of the most characteristic marks of 
Roman possessio: it served exclusively to defend the 
existing condition of things, independently of ownership 
or other rights; but for the enjoyment of this kind of 
protection possessio must be lurfa, i.e. not acquired 
violently or clandestinely or precario (if the holder was 
a tcnant-at-will). In interdictal proceedings the possessor 
had only to prove a matter of fact, his possession, and 
no right. Acquisition of possession involved an objective 
clement and a subjective one : effective control (corpus) 
and the consciousness and willingness to hold it (animus 
possidendi). For some methods of acquiring ownership 
possession was one of the principal elements, as in 
traditio (transfer of ownership of res nec mancipi by 
informal delivery of possession), occupatio (when posses- 
sion was taken of an ownerless object), and usucapio 
(uninterrupted possession for a certain time, see domi- 
nium). An important distinction lay between possessio 
bona fide and mala fide, depending upon the circumstance 
whether the possessor believed or not that he did not 
violate another man’s right by his possession. Only 
possessio bona fide might be the basis for usucapio, and 
only a bona fide possessor became entitled to the fruits of 
the object by separatio. 

G. Comil, TraiU de la possession (1905!; S. Riccobono, Setv, 
Zeitsehr. iQio; Bulletttno deW Istttulo ds Diritto Romano, 2911; P. 
Boofante, Corxo di IHriXio romano ii. 2 (1928), iii (1933). A. B. 

POSSESSION. That a human being might become 
possessed by a supernatural power was a fairly common 
ancient belief. The effect might be a prophetic frenzy, 
as in the case of the Pythia (cf. apollo) ; such a person 
was evOeos. It might also be some terrifying disease, 
as epilepsy (Hippoc. De morbo sacro, especially p. 592 f. 
Kuhn). Or it might be insanity; the victim was then 
commonly said Sai/xovdv, as Aesch. Sept. 1001, or icaico- 
Soi/xovdv, as Dinarchus, 1. 91. Latin called him larva~ 
tuM or cerritus, possessed respectively by the Larvae or 
Ceres, c.g. Plautus, Men. 890. Later, under Oriental 
influence (cf., c.g., the numerous references to demoniacs 
in the N.T.), the belief grew stronger and conmoner, 
and mentions of magical cures and the activity of 
exorcists, pagan and Christian, are extremely frequent. 

Julius Tsmbornino, *De sntiquorum dsemonismo’ (19^9; ROW 
vii. 3). H- J* R- 

POSTAL SERVICE (Greek). In the Persian Empire 
couriers and horses were maintained at stations spaced at 
intervals of a day’s journey (oraBpot) along the royal 
roads, and government dispatches were carried by relays; 
the -system was called ayyaprjiov. Antigonus I reorgan- 
ized this service of couriers (PvpXia<l> 6 poi.) in 302 B.c., 
and the same system is found in Ptolemaic Egypt. We 
possess the day-book of a station, specifying the couriers 
who went out and came in and the documents that they 
carried. The post was probably a liturgy incumbent 
upon the mounted militiamen, and those who preferr^ 
not to serve personally paid the tax dvimnar instead. 
Another papyrus records the wages of a postal staff; they 


comprise forty-four (here probably run- 

ners), one mpoypdshos, one s^oSor, and one Kapr^XiTTfr. 
This station probably belonged to a local postal service, 
distinct from the mounted post. 

F. Preisigke, KUo vii (1907), 241-77. A. H. M. J. 

POSTAL SERVICE (Roman). Under the Republic no 
public post existed ; both private individuals and govern- 
ment officials depended on hired tabellarii (q.v.). 
Augustus organized a regular cursus publicus, but this 
was employed simply for official dispatches, and only 
occ^ionally might individuals be granted a diploma 
entitling them to make use of it (Plin. Ep. 10. 120-1). 
At first (Suet. Aug. 49) relays of messengers were 
stationed along the roads, but later Augustus established 
posting-houses, where messengers travelling by carriage 
might change horses. The same messenger generally 
carried his dispatch to its destination (Tac. Hist. 2. 73). 
^rhe cost of the post was usually borne by the local 
authorities, though several emperors temporarily trans- 
ferred the burden to the fiscus (ILS 214). Even imperial 
letter-carriers often travelled on foot. The average speed 
attained by the Roman post has been estimated at fifty 
miles a day, though much higher speeds were possible 
if the news was urgent (A. M. Ramsay, \nJRS xv. 60 ff.). 
The revolt of the Rhine army against Galba was known in 
Rome in about nine days, which implies a rate of about 
160 miles a day. Dispatches were sent by sea if naviga- 
tion was possible, but in winter normally travelled by 
land. The news of the accession of Pertinax, which 
occurred in the winter, took sixty-three days to reach 
Alexandria from Rome, a distance by road of rather 
over 3,000 miles. On the other hand, Galba’s accession, 
which occurred in summer, was known in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days, as it was possible to send the 
news by sea. 

O. Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsbeamten (2905), 190 IT.; O. Seeck, PW, 
•.V. 'ciirtus publicus’. G. H. S. 

POSTLIMINIUM. The legal position of a Roman 
citizen captured by the enemy was similar to that of a 
slave, but many of his rights remained in suspense until 
he returned to Roman territory. By virtue of the right 
of postlinUnium, which was said to be moribus constitutum, 
the captive after his return recovered with his freedom 
all his former rights just as if he had never been captured 
by the enemy. Such rights, however, depended on actual 
exercise and could not therefore be held in suspension 
indefinitely. According to Justinian's law the marriage 
continued in spite of the husband’s captivity. If the 
captivus died in captivity, he died a slave; but a Lex 
Cornelia (of the dictator Sulla) enacted that his will, 
made before he was captured, remained valid, there being 
a fiction that he had died on Roman territory and as a free 
man and had never been captured. This so-called fictio 
legis Comeliae was applied to successions on intestacy and 
further extended by the jurists and Justinian. 

The ius postliminii was applied also to things (slaves, 
ships, horses used in military service, and so on) and real 
estate which fell into the enemy’s hand during war and 
were subsequently recovered by their owner. 

L. Mitteis, R 6 m. Privatrecht (1908), 192 ff.; S. Solazzi, Struttura 
del postliminio (1918); W. W. Buckland, A Text-book 0/ Roman Low* 
(1932), ch. 2\ U. Rattt, 'Studi sulla captivitaa*, Riv. stal. per le se. 
glut. 1926, 1927, Bull. 1 st. Dir. ram. xxxr (1927), Ann. Usov. 
Maeerata 1927 (1926); H. KrQger, 'Captivus redemptus*, Sav, 
Zeitschr. li (1931), 203 ff.; E. Levy, 'Captivus redemptus*, CPhil. 
iLuviu (1943), 259 ff. AB. 

POSTUMIUS (I) TUBERTUS, Aulus. appointed 
dictator in 431 B.c. by his son-in-law Cincinnatus, won a 
notable and undoubtedly historical victory over the Aequi 
on theAlgidus (traditionally on 19 June), but details of 
the campaign, which closely resembles that of Cincinnatus 
in 458, must be rejected. O. Hirschfeld (Kleine Schr. 
1913, 246 f.) has wrongly assumed that the legend of 
Cincinnatus grew out of the story of Postumius. P. T. 
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POSTUM1U5 (2) MEGELLUS, Lucius (cos, I, 305 
B.C.; 11 , 294; 111 > 291)* The victories over the Samnites, 
which tradition assigns to his two first consulships, were 
probably reverses. His alleged triumph *de Samnitibus 
Etrusceisque’ in 294 is an anticipation of that of 291 ; he 
was not in Etruria. In 291 he helped to end the Third 
Samnite War by storming Venusia. He is said to have 
'triumphed’ and to have been hned for conducting the 
war against the wishes of the Senate. H. H. S. 

POSTUMIUS (3) ALBINUS, Aulus, Roman senator 
and historian, praetor in 155 b.c., consul in 151, com- 
missioner for the settlement of Achaea in 146, and an 
enthusiastic philhellene, wrote a history of Rome from 
its origins, in Greek. Pragmatic in treatment, it belongs 
to the Senatorial tradition. Cato mocked his apolo^ for 
his Greek (Gellius, ii. 8. 2), but Polybius, if grudgingly, 
recognized his culture and influence (Polyb. 39. i) and, 
though his excessive philhellenism and wordiness of- 
fended the older Romans, Cicero praises him as ‘disertus’ 
(Brut. 81). References to a poem and to his de aduentu 
Aeneae may point to one work; Macrobius* reference 
(3. 20. 5) may, but not necessarily, indicate a Latin 
version of his history. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i, pp. cxxiv, 53; M. Geber, Hermes I934f P> 48- 

A. H. McD. 

POSTUMIUS (4) ALBINUS, Aulus, in the winter 
1 10-109 B.c. was left by his brother Sp. Albinus, then 
consul, in charge of the Roman forces in Africa. He tried 
to finish the Jugurthine War at one stroke, by seizing 
Jugurtha in his treasure-city of Suthul, but was thwarted 
by Jugurtha's excellent intelligence service. Albinus was 
trapped with his army, and could only save it by 'passing 
under the yoke’ and agreeing to leave Numidia in ten 
days. He is probably to be identified with the consul of 
99, who was killed in a mutiny when serving as Sulla’s 
legate at Pompeii in 89. He may be the adoptive father 
of Decimus Brutus, the tyrannicide. M. H. 

POSTUMIUS (5) ALBINUS, Spurius, was sent as 
consul in no b.c. to renew the war with Jugurtha after 
Bestia’s settlement of the Numidian question had been 
destroyed by Memmius’ agitation. He made vigorous 
preparations, but no action was taken till his brother 
A. Albinus (while he himself was absent in Rome) at- 
tempted to entrap Jugurtha at Suthul. When this had 
failed (see postumius 4) Sp. Albinus was condemned 
under the Quaestio of Mamilius. M. H. 

POSTUMUS, Marcus Cassianius Latinius, left in 
military command on the Rhine by Gallienus, when he 
set out to crush Ingenuus in Moesia, quarrelled over the 
disposal of booty with Silvanus, Praetorian Prefect and 
guardian of the young prince, Saloninus, in Cologne 
(early a.d. 259). He took the city, put both guardian and 
prince to death, and established himself as independent 
emperor in Gaul. Attacked by Gallienus in 263, he was 
defeated, but allowed to escape by the half-hearted 
pursuit of Aureolus. Gallienus was wounded and with- 
drew, and Postumus was left to develop an Empire of 
the West, to which both Spain and Britain adhered. 
Postumus certainly abetted the revolt of Aureolus in 268, 
but had himself to meet the revolt of Laelianus in Mogun- 
tiacum (Mainz). He took the city, but was murdered by 
his own troops when he forbade the sack. 

Postumus successfully defended the Rhine frontier 
against German invasion. He had his own senate and 
struck coins at several mints, among them Cologne. 
Cologne, Mainz, and Treves were his chief cities. 
Victorinus, who succeeded after Marius, was his general, 
but never his colleague. His usurpation weakened central 
authority, but saved the West. 

CAHxii. 185 ff.; Parker, Rman World, 168, 175 ff., t88. 

H. M. 


POTAMON of Alexandria, probably of the time of 
Augustus (31 B.C.-A.D* 14), founderofthe Eclectic school. 
He attempted without much originality or consistency 
to combine Platonic and Peripatetic tenets with the Stoic 
creed (Diog. Laert. prooem, zi). The school had little 
influence. 

See Zeller. Phil, d. Griechen iii. 1*. 639-41. W. D. R. 

POTIDAEA, a Corinthian colony, founded c. 600 B.C. 
for trade with Macedonia and along the line of the later 
Via Egnatia. It struck coins from c, 550 b.c. A strongly 
fortifled port, it withstood a siege by Artabazus (480- 
479). It joined the Delian Confederacy; but its con- 
nexion with Corinth, which supplied its annual chief 
magistrate, rendered it suspect to Athens. After an 
increase of its tribute to fifteen talents (434 B.c.) it 
revolted (432), but although it received help from Pelo- 
ponnesus it was reduced in 430. Athenian cleruchs 
occupied the site until 404, when it passed to the 
Chalcidians. It was recovered by Athens in 363 and 
received another clenichy in 361 ; but in 356 it fell into 
the hands of Philip II of Macedon. It was perhaps 
destroyed in the Olynthian War (348); but it wa$ re- 
founded by Cassander under the name of Cassand^ia 
(c. 316). N.G.UH. 

POlTril and PiNARII, see Hercules. 

POTITUS, see VALERIUS (2). 

POTTERY. The earliest pottery of Greece, from neo- 
lithic deposits in Crete, is hand-made, of burnished dark 
clay, a ware characteristic of a wide Mediterranean area ; 
the surface sometimes blacked, elsewhere reddened. In 
Asia Minor this ware persists through the Bronze Age 
and recurs later. Neolithic pottery from the Cyclades is 
so far unknown ; on the mainland red polished and painted 
wares are followed by ‘Dimini ware’ w^ith brown linear 
and spiral patterns on white, supposedly of Danubian 
origin. The recently discovered neolithic ware of Cyprus 
shows a similar sequence. 

2. In the early Bronze Age the dark clay ware is 
followed by painted fabrics, dull dark on light ground. 
In Crete there is a change (c. 2300 B.c.) to light-on-dark 
painted ware, which continues throughout the Middle 
Minoan period. The slow potter’s wheel is introduced, 
probably from Asia (c. 2100 B.c.), soon followed by the 
quick wheel. In the Late Minoan Age the datk-on-light 
technique returns, with a naturalistic style embracing 
floral and marine subjects. The Cyclades and Mainland 
favour the dark-on-light style throughout. On the Main- 
land an intrusive ‘Minyan ware’ appears c. 2000 B.C. of 
grey clay, wheel-made, the shapes recalling metal-work. 
After 1400 B.c. ‘Mycenaean pottery’ predominates, with 
lustrous brown ornament on buff, based mainly on Late 
Minoan ; the pottery, found over a wide area, is remark- 
ably uniform. Later the designs grow stylized, and in 
the sub-Mycenaean age are reduced to geometric ele- 
ments. 

3. Geometric pottery (1000-700 B.c.) develops from 
the earlier fabric with no change of technique, but with 
the addition of new patterns, such as the maeander, and 
an enrichment of the decoration, which now covers the 
whole Arase in horizontal bands. In contrast to Mycenaean 
ware, Geometric falls into local schools, the most impor- 
tant being the Attic, where ‘Dipylon’ vases often have 
funeral scenes and chariot processions, conventionally 
rendered. 

4» In the late eighth century the Geometric style passes 
into the Orientalizing, as the result of closer acquaintance 
with Eastern art. l^e decorative repertory ia enriched 
by floral patterns, animals, winged monsters, etc., which 
replace the Geometric patterns in the horizontal bands. 
Experiments in technique--outline drawing, incised 
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lin«p polychxx>my<^are found, the human figure is drawn 
vnth mending naturalism, and mythologies representa- 
tions begin. Tlie local styles are again clearly distin- 
guished; the seventh century sees the high-water mark 
of tl^ Island and East Greek schools ; the chief Mainland 
fabrics are the Athenian (proto- Attic), proto-Corinthian, 
and Laconian. 

By 600 Athenian potters had substantially evolved 
the Attic black-fibred style, and the sixth century sees 
the gradual assimilation of other local styles to this, and 
ultimately their disappearance as Athenian wares under 
the Pisistratids obtain a monopoly. In black-figure the 
design is laid in dark paint, improved to the brilliant 
black Attic glaze, on the reddish buff clay; inner mark- 
ings are made by incised lines ; white is used for the flesh 
of women, red for men's beards and hair, etc. The 
decorative patterns are reduced, and the field of the vase 
occupied by a mythological or other subject. 

6 * About 525 Athens introduces a new technique, 
the red- figured, in which the decoration is left in the 
ground-colour and the background filled with black; 
inner details are rendered in thin glazed lines ; accessory 
colours are sparingly used in the fifth century. In this 
style greater freedom of drawing was possible, and the 
artists pass from archaic stiffness to the classic style of 
the mid-fifth and to the free style of the late fifth century. 
The vases of the fourth century arc characterized tech- 
nically by greater use of accessory colours and gilding. 
A subsidiary Attic fabric of the fifth century is the ‘whitc- 
gro^d* ware, in which the background is white, with 
designs in black glaze at first, later in matt polychrome ; 
these vases were mainly used for sepulchral purposes. 

7# In the late fourth century Greek pottery undergoes 
a change. The large painted vases disappear with the 
red-figure style, and the potter's art is restricted to the 
production of cheap clay substitutes for the costly 
vessels of metal which Hellenistic taste preferred. 
Painted decoration is limited to floral scrolls and patterns : 
both light-on-dark and dark-on-light styles are found; 
but painted wares are secondary to the new metallic 
styles, in which relief ornament is predominant. Some- 
times moulded reliefs are added to wheel-made vases; 
in other fabrics the vase is thrown in a mould, as in the 
hemispherical *Megarian bowls’, the most widespread 
Hellenistic fabric. In the third century the black ground- 
colour inherited from Athens is modified in East Greece 
into red or bronze, and from this develops the terra 
sigillata (q.v.), the standardized fine pottery of Roman 
timea. 

8 . Italian pottery of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages is 
mainly of the dark-clay Mediterranean type; painted 
wares, dark on light, occur sporadically in the south 
and have been compared with the wares of the Balkan 
peninsula. In the early Iron Age the hand-made dark- 
clay ware ('impasto') continues in several local styles; 
among them ^e Latin, characterized by its funerary 
‘hut-urns*, and the Villanovon of Tuscany and Bolo^a, 
with biconical urns and incised geometric decoration. 
The ‘bucchero* of Etruria (700-500) is also dark-clay 
ware, but wheel made, with polished black surface ; early 
decoration is incised, later decoration is in relief. Pointed 
wares imitating the contemporary styles of Greece appear 
on the west coast about 700, and by 525 the native pottery 
is largely displaced by Greek (mainly Attic) imported 
vasca and local copies. There arc independent schools of 
pottery in Apulia which, while borrowing the painted 
technique from Greece, remain barbaric in style. The 
Italian red-figured style begins in south Italy about 44 ^> 
perhaps introduced by immigrant Athenian potters. 
Them are four main schools— the south Italian, the school 
of Paestum, the Campanian, and the Etruscan. A large 
production of vases, often of great size and elaborate 
decoration, continued into the early third (OTtury. 

8. In the Hellenistic period Apulia and Campania are 


the chief areas of production. Light-on-dark painted 
ware and vases with applied reliefs are the main fabrics. 
Alexandria was the principal source of inspiration, and 
Italy long remained untouched by the Bast Greek ex- 
periments in red glazes and mould^ wares ; after 30 B.C., 
however, it took the lead in these with the appearance of 
Arretine ware {tee terra sigillata). 

10. Apart from terra sigillata^ the pottery of the Roman 
East is mainly plain earthenware, though moulded vases 
of the second to third century are not unknown. The 
pottery of the western provinces shows more character, 
and there are a number of local decorated fabrics, e.g. 
the Caistor ware of Britain, with elaborate relief orna- 
ment. 

Prchellenic: E. J. Foradyke, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum i, pt. i, Prehistoric Aegean Pottery 
(1925). HeJlcfiic painted wares: see vase-painting. Hellenic relief 
wares: F. Courby, Les Vases grecs d reliefs (1922). Early Italian 
pottery: T. E. Pect, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy (1909); 
D- Randall-Maciver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans (1924), and 
The Iron Age in Italy (1927); A. D. Trendall, FrQhitaliotische Vasen 
(1938). Hellenistic pottery: H. A. Thompson, Hesperia iii 11934). 
311-430; R. Paaenstecher. Die Calenische Reliefkeramik (1909). 
Roman Pottery: see terra sigillata; also H. Sumner. Excavations 
in New Forest Roman pottery sites (1927). General: Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, so far as published (examples of almost every fabric, 
with bibliographies); P. Jacobsthal and J. D. fieazley (edd.), Bildcr 
griechischer Form (1930); G. M. A. Richter and M. J. Milne, Shapes 
and Names of Athenian Vases (U.S.A. 1935). F. N. P. 

PRAECONES, see apparitores. 

PRAEFECTI CAPUAM CU 2 V 1 AS, see praefectura, 

CAPUA, VIGINTISEXVIRI. 

PRAEFECTURA means an assize-town in Roman 
territory. When Capua became a mumcipium (q.v.) pre- 
fects with authority delegated by tht praetor urbanus were 
occasionally sent there to assist injudicial rearrangements 
consequent upon the grant of civitas sine suffragio. The 
practice spread later to all other municipia and also to 
oppida and conciliahula in the areas of full citizens {see 
CITIZENSHIP, oppidum), and became annual. The prae- 
fecti did not replace but assisted the local authorities of 
municipia ; in oppida civium Romanorum they were some- 
times the only senior judicial authority. In Campania 
after the abolition of local autonomy following the revolt 
of 215-21 1 B.c. a new set of annual praefecti, minor 
magistrates elected at Rome, were instituted to take sole 
charge of local jurisdiction. Elsewhere the old system 
prevailed down to the Social War, but was not extended 
to the municipalities then incorporated. Between 89 and 
44 B.c. the surviving praefecti were abolished and the 
praefecturae assimilated to municipia, though the title 
sometimes remained in use as a designation. 

See the bibliography under municipium : Modem Views, 
RepubUc. A. N. S.-W. 

PRAEFEGTUS. Before the Social W^ar each ala 
sociorum had six praefecti, three of whom were Roman 
officers. In Caesar’s armies praefecti were the common* 
ders of cavalry contingents. Under the Principate prae* 
fecti were regular officers of equestrian rank. They 
commanded the Praetorians, vigiles, and imperial fleet; 
the urban cohorts were under the praefectus urbi» 

The legions in Egypt were commanded by praefecti 
instead of the normal legaii, and Septimius Severus 
followed this precedent when he raised Legiones Par- 
thicae I-III. GalLienus substituted praefecti for sena- 
torial legati in all the legions (lee primipilus). Each 
legionary camp had its commandant, called praefectus 
castrorum and later praefectus {castrorum) legtoids^ who 
was a promoted centurion. 

In the Auxilia each ala and cohors was commanded by 
a praefectus, who waa before Claudius a promoted cen- 
turion, and subsequently m young man suiting his 
equestrian career. 
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Pra^ecti ilso held extraoidifuiry appointments, e.g. 
proi^. letfis armaturae; prarf, orae maritimae. See aUo 
ALXMENTA, ANNONA, PABRI, PRABFBCTU8 PRABTORIO, PRAB- 
FRCTUS URBI, VIGILBS. 

A. Ton Domamwski, DU Rangerdnung de$ rOmitehen Heeres 
(1908); C. W. KeyeSp Tht Ris0 €/ ihs Eqidieg in the HUrd Century of 
the R. Empire (U.S.A. 1915). M. M. D. P. 

PRAEFEGTUS PRABTORIO. The commanders of 
the Praetoiiani (q.v.), chosen by the emperor usually 
from the equestrian order, were normally two in number 
(sometimes one or three). Though occasionally jurists 
(see PAPINIAN, ULPIAN, PAULUs), they were essentially 
soldiers, until under Constantine they became civil 
administrators, four in number. They served as general 
adjutants to the emperors, sometimes acquiring great 
influence over them and becoming their chief advisers 
on matters of high policy (see sejanus, burrus, tigel- 
LINUS, PLAUTiANUs). In cases of a disputed succession 
the prefects not infrequently played a decisive part in the 
choice of the next emperor. From the time of the Severi 
they perhaps became ex officio senators ; they exercised a 
general jurisdiction in those civil and criminal cases 
which originated in Italy beyond the sphere of the Prae- 
fectus Urbi (i.c. 100 miles from Rome) and heard, vice 
imperatoris, appeals from the provinces. They over- 
shadowed the Praefectus Annonae, were the most impor- 
tant members of the Consilium Principis, and gained 
increasing influence from the time of Diocletian in 
flnancial administration. 

L. L. Howe, The Praetorian Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian 
(U.S.A. 1942); J.-R. Palanquc, Essai sur la prefecture du pretoire du 
Bas-Empire (1933). H. H. S. 

PRAEFECTUS URBI in early Rome was the deputy 
of the king, then of the consuls, in their absence from the 
city. With the institution of the praetorship such a 
deputy became unnecessary, although a Praefectus Urbi 
Feriarum Laiinarum was needed. Following the prece- 
dent of Julius Caesar who had put prefects in charge of 
the city during his absence in Spain (late 46 b.c.), 
Augustus on occasion appointed a Praefectus Urbi. The 
office probably had become permanent before the end of 
his reign; it was held, for an indeiinite tenure, by a 
senator of consular rank, who commanded the cohortes 
urbanae and was responsible for maintaining order in the 
city. The prefect’s power of summary jurisdiction in 
criminal cases gradually increased ; he encroached upon, 
and in the third century superseded, the quaestiones^ 
when his criminal jurisdiction extended to 100 miles 
around Rome. H. H. S. 

PRAEFICA, see DEAD, DISPOSAL OF, para. 7 ; nenia. 

PRAENESTE occupied a cool, lofty spur of the Apen- 
nines 23 miles east-south-east of Rome; nowadays 
Palestrina^ with interesting polygonal walls. Tradition- 
ally founded in the mythical period (Verg. Aen. 7. 678), 
it enjoyed by 700 b.c. an advanced, etruscanized civiliza- 
tion. It is first mentioned in history in the fifth century 
B.c. as a powerful Latin city, its strategic site facing the 
Alban Hills being inevitably attacked by Aequi (q.v.). 
In the fourth century it frequently fought Rome and, 
after participating in the Latin War, was deprived of 
territory and became a civiias foederata which still 
possessed ius exsilii zoo years later (Polyb. 6. 14), Appar- 
ently Praeneste was a very privileged ally: Praenestines 
loyally resisted Pyrrhus (reject Florus 2. 18) and Hanni- 
bal, and actually preferred their own status to that of 
Roman citizens. After 90 b.c. Praeneste became a 
Roman munidpium which Sulla’s party sacked for its 
devotion to Marius’ cause (82), Sulla transferred Prae- 
nestc to lower ground and settled veterans there. It 
remained a colonia in Imperial times, famed chiefly as 
a fashionable villa tesort and scat of the ancient and 


bracular sortes Praenestinae which Roman emperors, 
foreign potentates, and others consulted in the huge 
temple of Fortuna Primigenia, probably Italy’s largest 
sanctuary (Polyb. 6. ii). Praeneste has yielded a speM- 
cular marine mosaic, to which Pliny (HN 36. 25) possibly 
refers, the earliest specimen of Latin, whose peculiarities 
confirm Festus’ statement (p. 1 57, 488 L.) that Praenestine 
Latin was abnormal, and Verrius Flaccus’ calendar; 
Flaccus probably, and the Greek writer Aelian certainly, 
were natives of Praeneste. The Anicii were also pro- 
minent Praenestines. 

Strabo 5. 238; Livy a. 19; 3. 8; 6. ax, 26 f.; 8. la f.: ». ipf; 
Diod. 16. 45; App. BCiv. i. 94; Cic. Div. 2. 41. R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects i (1897), 3x1 ; R. v. D. Magoffin, Topographical aiM 
Mtimcipal History of Praeneste (U.S.A. 1908); H. C. Bradahaw, 
BSR ix(i92o), 257; D. RandaJl-Maclver, Iron Age in Italy 

PRAEROGATIVA was the centuria that had the right 
of voting first. Originally the right was granted to the 
eighteen centuriae of the knights; but not later than 215 
B.c. it was conferred upon the one of the seventy centuriae 
of the first class which had been chosen by lot. The 
voting of the centuria praerogativa was considered to be 
binding on the course of the polling. 

Mommsen, R 3 m. Staatsr. iii*. 290 Q. P. T. 

PRAETEXTA, see FADULA oTid drama, pare 2. 

PRAETEXTATUS, see VETTius. 

PRAETOR (etymologically connected with prae-ire^ *to 
lead’, ‘to precede') was originally the name borne by the 
highest Roman magistrate, later called consul (q.v.). His 
close connexion with military affairs is shown by the use 
of the adjective praetorius in such expressions as prae- 
torium^ cohors praetoria, and porta praetoria, and by the 
Greek translation of praetor as arparriyos. According to 
tradition a praetor was first elected in 366 B.c. to super- 
vise the administration of justice in Rome (praetor 
urbanus) ; the two earlier praetors would by that date have 
assumed their title of consuls. The view of De Sanctis 
(Stor. d. Rom. i. 404 ff.) that three original praetors 
divided their functions in 366, two (consuls) being 
responsible for military affairs, one (praetor urbanus) for 
legal, is discussed s.v. consul. Plebeians were excluded 
from the praetorship until 337. Rome’s closer relations 
with foreign Powers led to the creation (c. 242 B.c.) of a 
second praetor, called praetor qui inter peregrinos ius dicit 
(abbreviated to praetor peregrinus), who dealt with law- 
suits in which either one or both parties were foreigners. 
The acquisition of overseas provinces greatly enlarged 
the sphere of the praetors’ activities, so that in 227 B.c. 
their number was increased from two to four, to provide 
for the government of Sicily and Sardinia, and to six in 
197 B.C., to administer Spain. By exercising the supreme 
provincial authority, the praetors became once again 
military magistrates, and in fact the difference of rank 
and power between them and the consuls decreased 
progressively, although the praetor urbanus was still 
subordinate to the consuls ; he was preceded by six lictors 
only, and performed the consuls’ functions of summoning 
the Senate and supervising the defence of Rome merely 
during their absence. In the second century the praetor 
urbanus and peregrinus dealt chiefly with the administra- 
tion of justice. Sulla, who increased the praetors’ number 
to eight, prescribed that all of them should remain in 
Rome as judges, or presidents of quaestioncs (q.v.), and 
should proceed to the governorship of provinces in the 
following year by prorogation of their office. Sulla’s 
reform, however, was abolished in the Augustan age. 
Although the beneficent influence of the praetorship in 
the domain of law continued to make itself felt under the 
emperors (thanks to the edicts in which it was custom- 
ary for praetors to outline, on entering their office, the 
main principles of their jurisdiction), the praetorship 
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neverthelcM declined rapidly, and ita functions were soon 
reduc^ to minor juriscUction, e.g. in matters relating to 
guardianship, the status of liberty, etc., or financial 
duties, performed by the praetores aeraru from 23 b.c. 
to A.p. 44, It eventually became a merely honorary 
appointment, the main feature of which was that the 
praetor ttrbanus had to superintend the games provided 
by him on entering his office, to win the favour of the 
Roman populace. 

Mommsen, Rffm, Staatsr. ii*. i, 193 ff.; for the origins of praetor* 
ship cf. G. De Sanctis, Riv.fiL 1929, 1933. P- T. 

PRAETORIANS. During the last two centuries of the 
Republic generals normally had a bodyguard or cohors 
praetoria. After Philippi 8,000 veterans were organized 
in such cohorts and divided between Octavian and 
Antony. Out of these a permanent corps of nine cohorts 
was created by Augustus in 27 B.c. To avoid any sugges- 
tion of military despotism some were stationed outside 
Rome, others billeted about the city, and in 2 B.c. two 
prefects were appointed from the equestrian order. 

In a sense Sejanus may be called the real founder of the 
Praetorians. Appointed sole prefect in a.d. 23, he con- 
centrated the cohorts in a single camp just outside the 
Walls of Rome. From this event dates the political 
importance of the Guard and its commanders. 

The number of cohorts was raised by Caligula to 
twelve. In 69 Vitellius cashiered the soldiers who had 
supported Otho, and constituted sixteen cohorts from 
the German legions. Vespasian, however, reverted to the 
Augustan figure; a tenth cohort was added, perhaps by 
Domitian, and this number, apart from a possible reduc- 
tion by Diocletian, remained unchanged till the Prae- 
torians were disbanded by Constantine in 312. 

Each cohort was probably 500 strong, with some 
additional equites and speculatores (imperial bodyguard), 
till ita numbers were doubled by Septimius Severus. Its 
commander was a tribune, who since Claudius was 
regularly a promoted primipilus centurion. Under him 
were centurions, the two senior of whom were the 
treccnarius, who commanded the speculator es^ and the 
princeps castrorum. 

During the first two centuries, apart from the Vitellian 
episode, the praetorians were recruited from Italy and the 
romanized provinces. A change was made by Septimius 
Severus, who substituted a new guard recruited mainly 
from the Illyrian legions. 

The Praetorians attended the emperor and members 
of his family at home and abroad. They served for 
sixteen years, were paid three times as highly as the 
legionaries and received frequent and large donatives. 
On discharge they w'ere granted diplomata {see diploma, 

DONATIVUM, SIGNA MILITARIA). 

M, Durry, Les Cohortes pritoriennes (1938); A. Passcrini, I.e 
CQorti pretorit H. M. D, P, 

PRAETORIUM denoted a general’s tent (Livy 7. 12, 
10. 32; Cacs. BCiv. I. 76) or his staff or council (Livy 
26. 13. 6). Hence comes the porta praetoria of Roman 
castrametation {see camps). By an extension of meaning 
praetorium signified the residence of a provincial governor 
(e.g. ILS 2298), a pleasure villa (e.g. Suet. Tib. 39), an 
official road-side rest-house {CIL iii. 6123), or an em- 
peror’s residence (C/L iii. 5050). It is also regularly used 
for the forces or services of the Praetorian Prefect {CIL 
V. 2837, viii. 9391 1 etc.). In pennanent fortresses or 
forts it is distinguished from the principia, or head- 
quarters building, and clearly refers to the commandant’s 
house, a separate structural entity (Livy 28. 25 ;Tac. Arm. 
1. 44;LTL. vii. 446, 703. lo^'JRSxxsi. 215). 

See Mommsen, Hermes xxxv, 437. I. A. R. 

of Phlius {see tragedy) is stated by Suidas 
(s.v.) to have been the first to compose satyric plays ; and 
of his fifty play® thirty-two were satyric. He competed 


at Athens about the beginning of the fifth century B.a 
A fragment of one of his satyric plays (Ath, 14, p. 617 b) 
attacks the growing predominance of the flute accompani- 
ment over the words of the dithyramb. Hia IlaXaicrrai 
was brought out by his son Aristias in 467 B.c. (Arg 
Aesch. Persae). 

TGF 726. M. Pohlenz, Das Satyrspiel und Pratinas vim Phleius 
(1926); A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy 
(1927), 28 ff., 92 ff. A. W. P.-C. 

PRATUM (or PRAT A), meaning miscellany, title of a 
lost work by Suetonius. Of. silva. 

PRAXAGORAS of Cos (second half of 4th c. b.c.), 
the teacher of Herophilus, was numbered by Galen 
among the greatest physicians ; the few data preserved do 
not give a clear picture of his achievements. Praxa- 
goras* anatomy was a strange mixture of correct and 
false notions. He recognized the connexion of the brain 
with the spinal cord ; on the other hand, he believed that 
the arteries, coming from the heart, taper away and 
finally turn into nerves. Respiration he called, though 
not the cause, yet the re-creating source of the soul, and 
considered the arteries as air-channels. The discovery 
of the arterial pulse was ascribed to him. Diseases he 
explained by the (eleven) humours, also emphasizing the 
importance of the pneuma ; he was particularly interested 
in fevers. His therapy is almost unknown ; his operation 
on the ileus is mentioned. 

Text: Fragments, C. G. KUhn, Opmeula Acaderrdca Mediea ei 
Philologica ii (1828), 128 f.; cf. also Anth. Plan. 16. 273. 

Literature ; Only survey, £. D. Bsumann, 7 amir (1937). Surgery, 
K. Sudhoff, Quetlen u. Studien 9. Gesch. a. Naturw. u. d. Med. 
(1933). Date, about 300 B.c., W. Jaeger, Diokles v. Karystes (193^, 
following from later date of Diodes. An older and a younger P. 
(H. Schone, Rh. Mus. 1903, p. 64), not yet clearly distinguished. 

L. £. 

PRAXlDDCAIy 'the exactors of justice’ ; goddesses wor- 
shipped at Haliartus (Paus. 9. 33. 3). Their temple was 
roofless (it is common for oaths to be taken in the open 
air) and they were sworn by, but not lightly. They were 
daughters of Ogygus, i.e. ancient Boeotian (Dionysius of 
Chalcis in Photius, s.v.). In sing, an epithet of Perse- 
phone (q.v. ; Hymn. Orph. 29. 5). H. J, R. 

PRAXnXA (yi. 451 B.c. (Eusebius- Jerome)), poetess, 
of Sicyon, wrote dithyrambs (fr. 1), drinking-songs 
(Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239), and hymns, including one to 
Adonis, in which a line was proverbial for its silliness 
(fr. 2, cf. Zenob. 4. 21). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 129-30. C. M. B. 

PRAXILLEION, see METRE, GREEK, 111 (15). 

PRAXIPHANES of Mitylene, son of Dionysiphanes of 
Mitylene {IG ii, 4. 613; Schol. Flor. Callim. PSI 11. 
i935i P* 146'. Clem. Strom, i. 309 a; Vita Arati Lat., 
p. 149 Maass), or Rhodes (Strabo 14. 655; Epiph. Adr. 
Haeres. 3. 2. 9, Dox. Grace, p. 592 Diels). Peripatetic 
writer. He was a pupil of Theophrastus (Prod, in Tim. 
5 c, etc.) and is called the ‘first grammarian* (Clem, l.c., 
etc.). As a literary critic he must have been well known; 
against him Callimachus wrote his hockflpo^TIpa^LiIxlvqv 
(Callim. fr. 100 g Schn., cf. Schol. Flor. Callim. l.c.). 
He was honoured by the Delians {IG l.c.). He wrote a 
dialogue *On poets* {Tlepl ironjTajv) in which he intro- 
duced Isocrates talking to Plato on the latter’s estate 
(Diog. Laert. 3. 8). Other writings are ‘On poems’ ( 77 . 
irotTj/xdrcui', Phld. 77 . rron]fi. col, ii) and ‘On history’ 
(77. toTopiar, Marcellin. Vita Thucyd., § 28 f.). He 
probably also composed an ethical dialogue (see Crdncrt). 

L. Prellcr, De P. Peripatetico. etc. (1842, with the fragments); 
R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (1895) i. 310; F. Suaemihl, Gesch. griech. Litt. 
Alex. i. 1^; W. Crdnert, Kolotes u. Menedemos (1906), ^ f.; K. O. 
Brink, CQ 1946 (with the fragments). K. O* B. 
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PRAXITELES, sculptor, probably son of Cephisodotus 
(q.v. i), Athenian. Pliny dates 364 dx., probably by 
Aphrodite of Cnidos. Selected works, (i) dated: i. Altar 
of Artemis at Ephesus, after 356. 2. Wo^ on Mausoleum, 
after 35 1 (doubtful). 3, Artemis at Brauron, 346. Accord- 
ing to Studniczka the bronze original of the Artemis of 
Gabii (Winter, KB 297. 6). 4. Signature from Leuctra, 
about 330. (ii) Undated : 5 . Aphrodite of Cnidos. Marble ; 
Lucian describes particularly the face and eyes and the 
setting which showed the front and back view (Pliny’s 
*undique conspici’ is mistaken). Recognized from coins 
in many copies (ibid. 295. 3-5); fragment in the British 
Museum is contemporary. Other Aphrodites, including 
draped Aphrodite of Cos, are recorded. A draped 
Aphrodite in the Louvre is ascribed by the copyist 
to Praidteles; the Aphrodite of Arles (ibid. 312. 2) is 
attributed on style. 6. Hermes with infant Dionysus 
in Heraeum at Olympia (ibid. 294. 1-2 ; 295. i). Marble; 
original, not copy as recently suggested. Later than 
Cnidian Aphrodite, perhaps 343. 7. Apollo Sauroctonus 
(lizard-slayer). Bronze, known from several copies (ibid. 
294. 3). Early, the head nearer Cephisodotus than no. 5. 
8. Group of Apollo, Artemis, and Lcto with Muses and 
Marsyas on the base, at Mantinea. Pausanias dates to 
third generation after Alcamenes. The base has been 
discovered (ibid. 296. 1-3) ; dated by parallels on vases 
not long after 350. 9. Dionysus, Inebriation, and ‘the 
famous satyr*. Bronze, later in Rome. The Dresden satyr 
(ibid. 297. 7), stylistically near no. 7, may reproduce the 
satyr. The leaning satyr (ibid. 295. 2) reflects a later 
original, perhaps Praxiteles’ satyr in the street of Tripods. 
10. Eros of Thespiae, later in Rome. 1 1 . Eros of Parium, 
Leto in Argos, Artemis in Anticyra are reproduced on 
coins. X2. Phryne, Praxiteles’ mistress, at Delphi (and 
Thespiae), gilded or golden. 13. Soldier and horse, on 
grave at Athens. 14. Niobid group, see under Scopas. 
(iii) Attributed: 15. Head from Chios in Boston, original 
(ibid. 297. 3 ; attributed from likeness to no. 5 above). 
16. Hermes Famese, copy (ibid. 294. 4; attributed from 
likeness to no. 6 above). 17. Aberdeen head in British 
Museum, original ; later and heavier than Hermes. 
18. ‘Eubuleus’ head (ibid. 297. 2) from Elcusis, original 
(copies also survive). Perhaps lacchus. 19. (Doubtful) 
Apollo Lyccius, described by Lucian (Anach. 7). 
20. Women from Herculaneum, copies (Winter, KB 
394. I ; probably Demeter and Persephone ; attributed 
from likeness to no. 8 above). 2 1 . Many copies, including 
ivory statuette from Athenian Agora. 

Praxiteles was thought most successful in marble and 
to excel in representing emotion; he preferred those 
statues which Nicias (q.v.) painted. Intimate feeling can 
be appreciated in the surviving originals, nos. 6, 15, 17, 
18. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 19 are skilfully composed for a 
single view (no. 5 also for back view). Contrast the 
tridimensionalism of Lysippus. The assumption of an 
earlier Praxiteles is uncertain; for Praxiteles’ sons tee 
CEPHISODOTUS (z). 

Ovtfbeck, 525. 1165, 1178, 1180-1, 1188-1^; G. E. Rizzo* 
PrasnieU (1932); C. BLmkenburg, Knidia (193a); R. Caroenter, etc.. 
AJArch. 1931, 249. T. B. L. W- 

PRAYER. Prayer was quite as prominent in ancient as 
in modem religions, and, then as now, could be formal or 
informal, accompanied by other acts of worship (in this 
case generally sacrifice) or used by itself. For the latter 
our earliest instance is Iliad 1.3711., where Chryses 
prays to Apollo with no more ceremony than going away 
by himself to a retired place on the sea-shore, this 
probably for the practical reason that he did not want 
to be overheard by the men he was asking Apollo to 
injure. His prayer is formal and contains all the charac- 
teristic parts. First he addresses the god by compli- 
mentary phrases ('thou of the silver bow*, ‘thou who 
protectest Chiyse and holy Cilia, mighty lord of Tcne- 
dos’), ending with his lo<^ title Smintheus. He then 


reminds Apollo of his own acts of piety and finally makes 
his petition, that the god shall avenge him on the Greeks. 
But informal prayers are common also in and after 
Homer; for instance, in Iliad 7. 179 f., all the Greeln 
pray to Zeus that the lot may fall on one of three leading 
champions to fight Hector; they say simply Zed irdrep 
and then state their request, using the imperative 
infinitive, common in prayers (cf., e.g., Aristophanes, 
Ran. 886 ff. ; here the prayer is accompanied by an 
offering of incense). Even liturgies seem to have con- 
tained such informal petitions, for example the famous 
Eleusinian v€ ku€ (Hippolytus, Haer. 5. 7. 34, p. 87 
Wendland), though this might be said to be artificia], 
even rhetorical brachylogy; cf. Schwenn, op. cit, infra, 
p. 7 f. Of elaborate formulae belonging to classical 
liturgies we have none left, the surviving specimens, 
when not literary or fragmentary, being late and magical ; 
the most famous is that in the great Paris papyrus, PGM 
iv. 486 ff. ; cf. A. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie (ed. 3, with 
addenda by O. Wcinrcich, 1923); A. D. Nock in ^Eg. 
Arch. IS (1929), 231. 

For Italy we have a considerable amount of mate^al ; 
that concerning Rome is handily collected by Ap^el. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the offibial 
prayers is the elaborate accuracy, like that of a Icteal 
document, with which they arc phrased. Thus, 
formula for the consecratio of a hostile city (Macrobiiis, 
Sat. 3. 9. lo-ii; Appel, op. cit. infra, 14) not only 
invokes the appropriate gods but adds ‘or by whatever 
other name it is lawful to name (you)*, and is not content 
with mentioning the city which is to be destroyed by 
their help but goes on with ‘which I feel that I am 
mentioning’, lest there should be some other place with 
the same name. This savours on the one hand of the 
mcticulosity of developed magical formulae, on the other 
of the exact and legalistic spirit of Roman public institu- 
tions generally; like precautions are taken in other 
prayers. The rest of Italy is represented, in this respect, 
by the famous Tabulae Iguuinae (q.v.; R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects, 356 fl.; C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian 
Grammar, 260 ff.). They are hardly less exact and 
particular as to detail than the Roman formulae. 

F. Schwenn, Gcbet und Opfrr, (1927): P. J. T. Beckm&nn, Das 
Gebet bsi Homer (1932); G. Appel, De Jiomanorum precatiombus 

(1909). H. J. R. 

PRECATIO TERRAE, PRECATIO OMNIUM 
HERBARUM, two short iambic litanies to Mother 
Earth and to All Herbs, probably post-Augustan. 

Text w. tmul., J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Lot. Poets, 1935. 

PRIAM (Ilplafios), in mythology, son of Laomedon, 
(q.v.) and king of Troy at the time of its destruction by 
Agamemnon. In Homer he is already an old man, 
father of fifty sons, some by Hecuba (q.v.), the rest by other 
wives or concubines (Iliad 24. 495-7). His non-Greek 
name (for the popular but absurd etymology see hesione) 
and his harem both suggest that some memory at least 
of a real Oriental prince survives into Epic. He is an 
amiable character, tender and considerate to Helen, 
although he disapproves of the war and its cause (IL 3. 
162 ff.), respected even by his enemies for his faith and 
wisdom (ibid. 105 ff., 20. 183), and esteemed by most 
of the ^ds, including Zeus (though Hera implacably 
hates him (4. 20 ff.) and Athena is hardly less hostile), 
because of his piety. He takes part in the treaty (3. 259 ff.) 
and has returned to the city before it is broken (305 ff-)« 
He tries to induce Hector to come within the walls after 
the rout of the IVojans (22. 38 ff.) and after his death 
goes, encouraged by Iris, to ransom his body (24, 159 if.), 
succeeding by help of Hermes (360 ff.) and by the im- 
pression which his appearance and words produce upon 
Achilles. 

He did not survive the fall of Troy. The account in 
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the Iliu Perm, that he took refuge at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeiog in his own palace and was there killed by 
Neoptolemus (q.v.)» remained classical; its best-known 
telling in surviving literature is Virgil's (Aen. 2. 506 ff.). 
Apart from the above incidents he has no story of any 
account. His name became almost proverbial for a man 
who had known the extreme of contrasting fortunes 
(Arist. Eth. Nic» 1101*8, Juvenal, 10. 258 ff.)» 

He is a common figure in art; for examples see Hdfer 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PR1APE(I)A, poems in honour of Priapus (q.y.). 
Among the Greeks poems had been addressed to him. 
The chief Latin collection contains eighty-hve poems: 
two attributed to Tibullus, probably wrongly (Hiller, 
Hermes 18. 343); three from the Catalepton, possibly by 
Virgil (Tcuffcl, Gesch. rihn. Lit. 230. 2) ; a series of eighty 
pieces (principally hendecasyllabic and elegiac) composed 
under Au^stus and collected in the first century A.D. 
The two first of these eighty introduce the collection; 
the third is by Ovid (Sen. Controv. i. 2. 22), the rest by 
unknown authors who show signs of Ovid's influence. 

The subjects arc mainly the shameful chastisements 
awaiting thieves, the phallus of the god, the offerings 
presented to him. Irreproachable in versification, lively 
and sometimes witty in style, they are, with rare excep- 
tions, marked by extreme, even repulsive, obscenity. 

Other priapea: Catullus, fr. 2; Horace, Sat. 1. 8; 
Tibullus I. 4; Martial 6. 16, 49, 72, 73; Buecheler, 
Carm. Epigt. 193, 1504. 

Bibliography 

Editions: E. Bnehrens, Poet. Lat. min. i. 54 ff.; F. Bucchclcr, ed. 
minor of Petroniu&^ 1904 (86 poems, no, 80 being divided into two). 
.See F. Buecheler, ‘Vindiciae libri Priapeorum’, Rh. Mus. xviii 
(186^^); C. Cali, Studi Uiterari (1808); K. S. Radford, Triapea and 
Virgilian Appendix’ {Trans, Am. Phil. Ass. 5a (1921); contentions 
questionable); R. F. Thomason, The Priapea and Ovid (U.S.A. 
1011); M. Coulon, La Po 4 sie priapique dans Vantiquiti ei au moyen 
age (193a). C. F., iransl. J. W. D. 

PRIAPUS (/IpiaTTO?, UpirjTTos), a god of fertility, 
originally worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont 
and in that neighbourhood. His symbol was the phallus, 
q.v., and indeed he himself may almost be said to have 
been a phallus provided with a grotesque body. It is 
clear that his original cult w^as important, and his local 
mythology connected him with great deities, for the 
Greek version of the sto^ is that he was the son of 
Dionysus, his mother being cither a local nymph or 
Aphrodite (i.c. the Oriental Great Mother) herself 
(Strabo 13. i. 12; Paus. 9. 31. 2, who also testifies ^at he 
was the god most worshipped at Lampsacus). His local 
sacrifice was the ass; since this creature was thought 
of as the embodiment of lust quite as much as stupidity 
in antiquity, we may suppose that the purpose of Ac 
offering was to maintain the god’s power of generation 
(aettological account of the origin of the sacrifice, Ovid, 
Fasti 1. 391 ff.; an ass once brayed and woke a nymph, 
Lotis, who in Alet. 9. 348”9» ® lotus-flow'er 

to escape him. It thus saved her from his attentions. 
He Aerefore hates asses). In any case, the victim is non- 
Greek, tec Frazer on Ovid, Fasti, loc. cit. 

HU cult spread to Greece after Alexander, when inter- 
change of ideas, religious and other, between East and 
West was common. It w^as popular also in the great 
Hellenistic cities, such as Alexandria, and made its way 
in due course to Italy. Greece had by that time outgrovrn 
most of Ac more crvidcly naturalistic w^orsmps, 
Priapus seems to have been found broadly f^timiy raAer 
than impressive. He was adopted as a god of gardens, 
where his statue (a misshapen little man wiA enormous 
genitals) was a sort of combined scarecrow and guardian 
deity. For poems in his honour see priapea. 

Hans Herter, De Priopo (193*) 


PRIENE, an Ionian dty on the south-east flank of Mt. 
Mycale, in the Maeander valley and opposite Miletus. 

It was one of Ac twelve Ionian cities and claimed a 
Boeotian origin. When Croesus fell to Ae Persians 
Pricne, which had been under his control, was subdued. 

It remained an unimportant town until the fourA cen- 
tury B.c. when it was rebuilt as a whole. It was planned 
on a rectangular grid-plan, covering a series of terraces 
cut in the rocky hill-side, and held a population of some 
4,000. The site was surrounded by a powerful city-wall 
wi A an acropolis on Ac mountain. The Agora is situated 
in Ac middle of Ae city, with a temple of Athena a little 
higher up, and higher still a theatre and an Ecclesiastc- 
rium. The two latter buildings are in an excellent state 
of preservation, the Ecclesiasterium being an unusual and 
remarkable building. The theatre has features not found 
elsewhere. At the lower levels are a gymnasium and a 
boys* school. The site as a whole is of great beauty md 
better preserved than any other of the period. The city- 
walls in some places are intact. Its remains give a good 
idea of a typical planned city. 

M. Schede, Prieru (1934); T. Fyfc, Hellenistic Architecture (i 

PRIESTS (lepy} 9 , sacerdotes). In no ancient Greek or 
Italian State was there such a Aing as a class or caste of 
priests, and none was under priestly dominance, as was 
often the case, for instance, in Egypt. This docs not 
mean that priests had no influence or were not treated 
with great respect, nor that Aeir office could not be 
hereditary; it results rather from Ac absence of any 
cleavage between the religious and secular life of Ae 
community, under normal circumstances at least. Where- 
as a priest, despite his office, was not generally inter- 
dicted from secular activities,* a ma^strate was usually 
a priest as a part of his official functions, which is why, 
in Greek cities, they often wore wreaths, a vepr common 
mark of one engaged in religious duties, and in Rome all 
curule magistrates wore the praetexta. The gods were, 
during Ac classical epoch, a sort of superior class of 
citizens, and their servants were not normally cut off 
from the life of Ac State as a whole, any more A^ any 
other class of persons whose duties were chiefly directed 
towards some one part of the population, c.g. magistrates 
who, like Roman aediles and Greek agoranomoi, had to 
do mostly with traders. 

2. FurAermore, Ac executive powers of a priest were 
as a rule narrowly defined. He was active chiefly as ^ 
expert adviser (cf. pontifex), and was, for example, in 
sole charge of the conduct of a sacrifice or oAer piece of 
ritual which fell wi Ain his province. Thus, Ac priestess 
of Athena and no one else superintended Ac annual ritual 
of the Arrhephoroi (Paus. 1. 27. 3). But the clergy, in 
spite of responsibilities for sanctuaries, did not draw 
upon the public funds for the expenses of ritual; Ae 
revenues of a temple, usually not very large, were 
another matter. We have abundant records of Ae 
governing body of a State voting Ac money for sacial 
purposes, as it might for any other; for instance, in 
AAcns. /G» i supp., p. 66, no. 53 a (SIG 93 ) shows us Ac 
Council and People, not any sacral body, making Ae 
arrangements for some necessary work on a chapel 
sacred to Codrus and oAer worthies. JG i. i (SIG 42), 
though very fragmentary, is enough to show that in- 
numerable details of the Eleusinian Mysteries, Aough of 
course not the secret ritual itself, were in Ae hands of Ae 
Athenian Government. At Rome Liy-y (22. 10. i) gives 
Ae important evidence that according to the highest 
priestly authority of Ae day, the Acn pontifex maximus, 
a ver sacrum (q.v.) could not be vowed save by act of the 
popular Assembly (*iniussu populi uoucri non posse^); 

• In Rome, for example, the flamen Dielia very leldom held a 
maffistracy , cf . Plutarch, Quaest. Horn. 1 1 2 and Rote ad loc., but there 
was no definite prohibition against hie doing so; for the pontificate 
of the emperors see poKnrEx. 
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accordinglyp the vow was made in the form of a bill 
proposed to and passed by the Assembly. The chief 
pontiff did not even give his advice of his own motionp 
but after consulting lus colleagues at the request of a 
secular magistrate. Even the possessions of a temple, 
though sacred, were not the absolute property of the 
deity, in fact at least, though in law they seem always to 
have been. Thucydides (2. 13. 3-4) represents Pericles 
as counting among the resources of the Athenian State 
the treasures of the various temples and even the golden 
ornaments of the cult-statue of Athena, and there is good 
inscriptions! evidence (e.g. IG i. 32, SIG 91) that even 
in times of less stress than those of the Peloponnesian 
War the State felt at liberty to ‘borrow* from the gods 
and, if able, to repay, thus re-establishing a reserve fund 
for emergencies. Since, then, the clergy of a State had 
neither executive nor economic independence, it is cosy 
to see why they never were supreme. 

3* In private life it seems to have been much the same. 
The average ancient did, indeed, commingle his religion 
with his daily occupations to a considerable extent, and 
hence must on occasion have needed priestly guidance 
in matters of ritual, for instance that of a professional 
diviner to tell him the best day for a marriage, or of a 
priest of some sort to perform the religious rites needed 
on that and sundry other occasions. But we have only 
to look at Theophrastus* sketch of the pietistic man 
(Charact, 16, especially §§ 7 and 12) to see that priestly 
interference in the normal household was slight. This 
man, whose foible is gross exaggeration of the religious 
practices in which his more sensible neighbours are mod- 
erate, consults the exegetes (q.v.) and goes monthly to the 
Orphic specialists to undergo their rites ; we may conclude 
that the ordinary person did such things far less often. 

4 « As to the appointment of priests, in some cases the 
office was in the hands of a clan or family, as the Eumol- 
pidae at Eleusis, or the Potitii and Pinarii in the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima. This presumably is the 
result of the rites having been originally domestic or 
clan- worships. Some priests served for life, while others 
were chosen to serve for a single year. Normally, a State 
priest was appointed in some way by the State, often by 
actual election; in Hellenistic times many priesthoods 
were publicly sold, e.g. SIG 1012 (Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of 
CoSt 27). Some were lucrative, but in later times priest- 
hoods were often an expense. The tendency was towards 
abolishing rules which confined eligible candidates to 
any one class of citizens, although the restrictions 
remained in the case of some particularly venerable 
offices {see hierophantes) ; thus, the greater ffamens at 
Rome remained patricians. Generally, no ethical tests 
were imposed, although some few positions were so 
hedged about with restrictions as to enforce at least an 
outward respectability of conduct. 

5. Private religious organizations, permitted or toler- 
ated by the State, and cults confined to a family, clan, or 
other group within the community, had their own rules, 
but these fall outside the scope of this article. H. J. R. 

PRIMIPILUS was the senior centurion in a legion. 
Under the Principate each legion had in its complement 
of sixty centurions two officers bearing this title, the 
primipilus and the primipilus iterum. The primipilus 
commanded the leading century ; on promotion he 
entered the equestrian order and after holding tribunates 
in the garrison troops at Rome might be appointed 
primipilus bis. As such he served on the staff of the 
legatus, retained his equestrian rank, and was qualified to 
receive command of the Egyptian legions or a senior 
procuratorship. See CENTURIO. H. M. D. P. 

PRIMUS, Marcus Antonius, bom at Tolosa in Gallia 
Narbonensis e. a.d. 20, was a turbulent and ambitious 
character — ‘strenuus manu, sermone promptus, serendae 


in alios inuidiae artifex, discordiis et sedidonibiia potena, 
ri^or, largitor, pace pessimus, belle non spemendus* 
(Tac. jfJist. 2. 86). Exiled for his share in the forgery of a 
will (61), he was restored by Galba and put in charge of 
Icgio VII in Pannonia. In the summer of 69 he decla^ 
openly for Vespasian, won over the other Danubian 
annies and, spuming a cautious strategy, invaded Italy 
across the Julian Alps. His dash and vigour carried all 
before him to victory at the second battle of Bedriacum. 
He pressed on to Rome, but came too late to save Flavius 
Sabinus. For a short time he was in supreme control, 
but after the arrival of Mucianua he was gradually thrust 
aside. Lapsing into private life, he enjoyed a quiet and 
happy old age. R. S. 

PRINCEPS. When Augustus selected 'Princeps* as the 
word which indicated most satisfactorily his own con- 
stitutional position, he chose, typically, a word which had 
good Republican associations. 

2. It was not an abbreviation of 'Princeps Senatus', 
though that, also, was a Republican title and one which 
Augustus held. The ‘Princeps Senatus*, or First Senator, 
was, before the time of Sulla the man who had been 
placed by censors at the head of the list of members^ of 
the Senate, and ranked as the senior member of that 
body. Augustus in the census of 28 b.c. enrolled himsdlf 
as 'Princeps Senatus’ (Dio Cass. 53. z ; Res GesL, c. 7^), 
and succeeding emperors held the same position. 

3* ‘Principes’ in the plural, meaning the ‘chief men of 
the State’, was a phrase commonly employed by late 
Republican writers, as Cicero, and it continued to be used 
in the Empire (Suet. Aug. 66; Res Gest., c. 12). 

4. It was the singular ‘Princeps’, however, applied to 
one prominent statesman, especially Pompey, in Repub- 
lican times, which supplied Augustus with something 
of a precedent (e.g. Sallust, Hist. 3. 48. 23 M. ; Cic. 
Har. Resp. 46, Pis. 25, Domo 66, Sest. 84, Red. Sen. 
5 and 29, Red. Pop. 16). Early in 49 n.c. Cornelius Balbus 
wrote to Cicero (Alt. 8. 9. 4) : ‘Nihil malle Caesarem quam 
principe Pompeio sine metu uiuere.* Cicero used tliis 
designation of other statesmen besides Pompey. In 46 
B.c. he used it of Julius Caesar (Fam. 9. 17. 3). He used 
it also of himself in connexion with the renown that he 
won by his action against the Catilinarian conspirators 
(Phil. 14. 17) and by his rallying of the Senate against 
Antony at the end of 44 B.c. (Fam. 12. 24. 2). The 
phrase ‘Princeps Ciuitatis' is also used of the ‘Moderator 
Reipublicae’ in Cicero’s De Repuhlica (5. 7. 9, where the 
rea^ng is probably sound in spite of the doubts of 
Dessau, Gesch. der rbm. Kaiserzeit i, 61, n. 2), though 
here, almost certainly, he was not thinking of Pompey. 
In this work Cicero foreshadows a Principate of the 
Augustan type, a revived Republic, with a statesman in 
the background strong enough to ensure that it should 
function properly. Augustus* choice of the word 
‘Princeps* to designate his position was typical of his 
‘ciuilis animus* ; it contrasted strongly with the ‘Dictatura* 
and the suspected monarchical intentions of Julius Caesar 
and, in indicating an unquestioned but not a narrowly 
defined or clearly determined primacy, the word suited 
perfectly Augustus’ definition of his own authority in the 
Res Gest.t c. 34 : 'Auctoritate omnibus praestiti, poteatatis 
autem nihil amplius habui quam qui fuerunt mihi quoque 
in magistratu conlegae.’ Principatus was in sharp opposi* 
tion to domination ‘Princeps’ to ‘Dominus*, and both 
Augustus and Tiberius took pains to suppress the use of 
the title 'Dominus*, though it was a conventional form of 
polite address within the Roman family (Ovid, Fasti 2. 
142; Suet 53; Dio Cass. 57. 8). The importance 
of this choice of title was appreciated by Roman histor* 
ians ; cf. Tac. Ann. x. 1 : ‘Cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa 
nomine principis sub imperium accepit’ ; i . 9 : 'Non regno 
tamen neque dictatura, sed principis nomine constitutam 
rem publicam* (cf, 3. 28), 
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5* Trinceps* was not an official title (like, for example, 
Pat^ Patriae), It waa assumed by Roman emperors at 
their accession and not conferred upon them by definite 
grant of the Senate; nor docs it appear in the list of 
official titles in documents and inscriptions. On the 
other hand, by itself it might be used in inscriptions (e.g. 
on the funerary um of Agrippina: ‘Ossa Agrippinae . . . 
matris C. Caesaris Aug. Germanici principis*, Dessau, 
ILS 180). Claudius, in his edict de Anaunorum civitate, 
wrote : ‘Gai principatu’ (Dessau, ILS 206). The Greek 
form of the word, •qycfiwv, appears in the fifth Cyrene 
Edict of Augustus (line S6,JRS 1927, 36) : ‘ ^AvroKpaTwp 
Kalayf Z'ejSaoTds', rjyepdiv r^pArepos,^ 

The nuance of the word, chosen by Augustus for 
its inoffensive character, was soon lost (though the use of 
the word itself persisted) as the government of the Roman 
emperors became more autocratic. It may be doubted 
whether the Greeks ever appreciated its subtlety; Dio 
Cassius, for instance, in recording Tiberius* very typical 
remark (57. 8. 2), *I am dominos of my slaves, imperator 
of my troops, and princeps of the rest', loses the point by 
using, for ‘Princeps*, not r^yefuLv, but irpo/cpiros, which 
means ‘Princeps Senatus*. The title ‘Princeps* in Latin 
survived the reorganization of Diocletian, though such 
phnues as ‘Gloriosissimus Princeps* show that its 
original significance had been lost. 

7« Further light is thrown on the significance of the 
word ‘Princeps* by the title 'Princeps luventutis*, mean- 
ing Leader of the Equestrian Order, or, more probably, 
of the 'luventus* of that Order {see princeps iuventutis), 
which was given in certain cases in the early Empire to 
princes of the Imperial house who might be considered 
as ‘Heirs apparent', the relation of the ‘Princeps luven- 
tutis’ to the ‘Princeps’ being well illustrated by Ovid’s 
wordsfilrr Am, i, 194) : ‘Nunc iuuenum princeps, deinde 
future senum.* 

M. Hammond, The Augustan Prinapate (U.S.A. 19^3); Momoi' 
aen, / 2 dfn. Staatsr. ii. 2 (1887), p. 3. Further, see the bibliographies 
of M, Hammond, op. cit. and CAti z. 913 ft. J. 1\ B. 

PRINCEPS IUVENTUTIS or PRINCEPS lUVE- 
NUM« The phrase occurs in the Roman Republic 
(Cicero, Vatin, 24, applies it to the younger Cuno), but 
first appears with constitutional significance after the 
reorganization of the luventus by Augustus {see iuvenes). 
Probably in 5 and 2 B.c. respectively the Or do equester 
gave silver shields and spears to Augustus* grandsons, 
Gaius and Lucius, and hailed them as Principes Iuventutis. 
The same honour was paid possibly to Genmanicus and 
Drusus, son of Tiberius; certainly to Tiberius Gemellus, 
adopted son of Gaius, in a.d. 37; to Nero, after his 
adoption by Claudius and, much later, to Commodus. 
The title was retained by these princes when they were 
no longer luveties, and had something of the significance 
of ‘Crown Prince*. This was lost when, occasionally 
after Domitian, and regularly in the third century, 
reigning emperors used the title ; its connexion with the 
ordo equester also disappeared in the third century. 


Republican writers ; and his Greek authorities provided 
him with Greek examples. During the Middle Ages this 
work was widely read and commentaries were written 
upon it. Besides the long treatise, we possess the follow- 
ing shorter works : (a) De figuris numerorum^ {b) De metris 
fabtdarum Terentii, (c) Praeexercitamina rhetorica, {d) In^ 
stituHo de nomine et pronomine et verbo, (c) Partitiones XII 
versuum Aeneidos, (f) De accentibus (of doubtful authen- 
ticity), {g) De la^ imperatoris Anastasii (312 hexa- 
meters), (h) Periegesis e Dionysio (1087 hexameters). Of 
these, (a), (b), and {c) were dedicated to SyrnMchus 
(consul 485) ; (a)-(/) are in Kcil, Gramm. Lat. iii. 406- 
5^8, Cg) and (h) in Baehrens, PLM v. 264-312. See also 
SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, and cf. Teuffcl, §481; Schanz- 
Hosius, §§ HI1-15. J. F. M. 

PRISCUSt rae HELVIDIUS, neratius. 

PRISON. Roman criminal law did not recognize the 
imprisonment of free persons as a form of punishment. 
The public prison {career, publica xnncidd) served only 
for a short incarceration applied as a coercive measure 
{coercitio) by magistrates for disobedience or recalcitrance 
against their orders. During inquiry in a criminal trial 
the accused person could be detained {custodia reorum) so 
as to be at the disposal of the authorities; condemned 
persons could be imprisoned so as to ensure the execution 
of the sentence, but as the rules were very lax and no 
term for such a detention was fixed, the magistrates 
postponed the arrest of the malefactors in order to give 
them the chance of going into voluntary exile {see 
exsilium). Private, domestic prisons existed in larger 
households for the imprisonment of slaves. See also 
TULUANUM. A. B. 

PRO CONSULE. This term was applied to a consul 
whose hnperium had been extended by prorogaHo (q.v.) 
after his year of office. In the later Republic it normally 
denoted the governor of a province, as this duty was 
rarely performed by a magistrate in office. The pro- 
consulship came to be dissociated from the magistracy 
and was conferred, e.g., on Pompey in 77, 66, and 65 b.c., 
when he was a private citizen. In 52 a law of Pompey 
fixed an interval of five years between the magistracy and 
the promagistracy. In the Principate the term proconsul 
was applied to governors of senatorial provinces, whether 
consulares or praetorii. The power of the emperor himself 
was largely derived from his proconsular imperium. 

G. H. S. 

PROAGON, a kind of dress-parade in the Odeum of 
choregi, poets, actors, and choruses a few days before 
the Great Dionysia at Athens, and probably also before 
the Lenaea. Probably the names and subjects of the 
plays were announced. At the proagon next after the 
death of Euripides, Sophocles appeared in mourning 
and his actors and chorus did not wear the usual crowns 
(Aeschin. 3. 66-7 with schol.; PI. Symp, 194 a; Vi^’ 
Eurip, and schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1104). A. W. P.-C. 


PRISCIANUS (ewly 6th c. a.d.). jBrammarian, bom 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, taught in Constantinople. 
Ilia Jnstitutionet grammaticae in eighteen books (ed. M. 
Heite in Keil’s Gramm. Lat., vols. ii and iii) is ^e most 
voluminous work of any Latin grammarian. *1 he first 
sixteen books deal with the parts of speech in great 
detail, the last two with points of syntax; but there are 
no sections devoted specifically to the vttia et viHutes 
oratioHU or to metre. Priscian made use of Oreek 
grammara, and appears to have been well acquainted 
with all the more important of his Latin predecessors. 
His expositions are liberally illustrated by quotati^s 
from the standard school authors such Cicero, Virpl, 
and Horace ; he also drew, especially for bka. s to lo^n 
sources which afforded him many quotations from 


PROBA(4th c. A.D.), poetess, besides an epic on the civil 
war between Constantius and Magnentius, composed out 
of Virgilian scraps a cento (q.v.) on parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Text: K. Schenkl, CSEL i6 (1887); cf. TcuHel, § 422. 3. 

PROBOULOI (TTpdjSouAot). (i) A magistracy of eight 
members in Corinth, after the overthrow of the tyranny 
(early 6th c.); found also in Corcyra and a few other 
States. 

(2) A body of ten men above age 40, appointed at 
Athens in 413 b.c. (after the Sicilian disaster), to act as a 
council to ‘prepare business* {irpo^ovXevew) more 
efficiently than the Boule of 500. It was the first break 
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with the democratic tradition. In 41 1 the oligarchs 
carried a proposal that they and twenty other elected 
citizens should form a commission of (vyypa^eis to 
draw up proposals for constitutional change (see four 
hundred). a. W. G. 

PROBUS (i)» Valerius (late ist c. a.d.), of Berytus, 
scholar. He interested himself in Republican authors 
and somewhat in the fashion of Aristarchus worked over 
the texts of Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, 
indicating his views by critical signs. He himself pub- 
lished little (cf. Suet. Grom. 24), but communicated his 
learning in conversation with friends. It is improbable 
that he wrote full commentaries, but some information 
about his work on Terence and Virgil is found in scholia 
to those authors. He is not mentioned in the scholia to 
Horace. Aulus Gellius and later grammarians quote him 
with some frequency on points of grammar. The Libri 
iuris notarum (ed. Th. Mommsen in Keil’s Gramm. Lat. 
iv. 271-6) attributed to him is not the original work. 
Other treatises : Ars catholica, Instituta artium. Appendix 
Probiy De nomine, and De ultimis 5yllabis(ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. iv. 3-43, 47-192* 193-204, 207-16, 215^4) are 
neither genuine notes of Probus nor based on his writ- 
ings; apocryphal also is the extant commentary on the 
Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil (ed. H. Hagen in Thilo's 
Servius iii. 2). As early as the fifteenth century a 
'younger Probus' was conjured up to account for the 
false ascription of these works. See scholarship, Latin, 
and cf. Teuffel, §§ 300-1 ; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 477-9. 

J. F. M. 

PROBUS (2), Marcus Aurelius, whose earlier career 
has become confused with that of Tenagino Probus and is 
little known, was in a.d. 276 in command of Syria and 
Egypt. Set up as rival to Florian after the death of 
Tacitus, he outmanoeuvred Florian at Tarsus and 
succeeded him (summer of that year). 

The main task of Probus was to restore peace and 
order to the reunited empire of Aurelian. Turning first 
to Gaul, which was overrun by Germans, he recovered 
the province in an arduous campaign and restored the 
Rhine frontier (277). Alamanni and Senones, Franks and 
Burgundians, ^1 succumbed to his arms. Then, moving 
eastward, he defeated the Vandals on the Danube and 
put down the insurrection of Lydius (or Palfuerius ?) at 
Cremna in Pisidia. In Egypt the Blemmyes captured 
Ptolemais and Coptos, but were defeated by Probus* 
generals. In 280 he settled the Bastamae in Thrace. 
He celebrated a splendid triumph in Rome in 281. In 
282 he was at Siimium, preparing for a campaign against 
Persia, when the troops in Raetia proclaimed Cams, 
the Praetorian Prefect, emperor. A corps, sent by 
Probus, deserted to Cams, and Probus was killed by 
his own troops in the Iron Tower. 

The rebellions of Satuminus in the East (277-8) and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul (280), and an attempt at 
revolt in Britain, though all successfully quelled, point 
to serious discontent in the army. The stem discipline of 
Probus and his employment of troops on the planting 
of vineyards were both unpopular. The danger of 
settling barbarians in the Empire was revealed by the 
exploit of a band of Franks, who made their way home 
after extensive ravages in the Mediterranean. Probus 
sought the co-operation of the Senate in government, 
but did not take the decisive step of putting senators 
back into military commands. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii, ch. 9, 313 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 
215 ff. il. M. 

PROCEDURE, Civil and Criminal, see law and 
procedure. 

FROCELEUSMATIC, see metre, creek, hi (4). 


PROCESSION. Processions were very prominent 
features of Greek festivals. There are various kinds. 
Best known is that in which people who take part in a 
festival go in an orderly procession to the temple of the 
god; so, for instance, in the Panathenaic procession as 
represented on the Parthenon frieze (cf. Panathbnaba). 
The gods are waiting for the procession; certain men 
look after its order; virgins carry sacred implements, 
elderly men green branches; youths conduct the sacri- 
ficial animals; chariots, which are to partake in the 
following contest, and the cavalry follow. Later the 
peplos brought to the goddess was hoisted on a ship set 
on wheels. Everyone’s place in the procession was fixed 
and there was a special building, the Pompeion near the 
Dipylon gate, where the procession was arranged and 
from which it started. An inscription from Andania 
prescribes arrangements in detail (SIG 736). Sometimes 
a procession went to a mountain-top in order to perform 
a weather ceremony or fire-ritual, e.g. the Daidala to 
Mt. Cithaeron. Another kind of procession is due to a 
connexion between two cult-places. The outstanding 
example is the lacchus procession, in which the people 
went to Eleusis in order to celebrate the mysteries. First 
the sacred things were brought to Athens, on the 14th 
Boedromion they were taken back to Eleusis together 
with the image of lacchus, conducted by the priests, the 
magistrates, the ephebi, and the great mass of mysiae. 
Sometimes a god was brought to visit another temple, 
e.g. Artemis from the suburb of Mesoa to Patrae; 
Dionysus was brought from his temple into the orchestra 
of the theatre in order to be present at the performances. 
Processions in which a god made his epiphany are 
peculiar to Dionysus, At the Anthesteria in Athens he 
was brought into the city on a ship set on wheels. Some- 
times the image of a god was brought out to be cleansed ; 
so that of Athena Polias in Athens was taken to the shore 
of Phaleron. The carrying of the image of a god in 
procession has always a special reason. In Greece, unlike 
many other countries, the god was not carried about in 
procession in order to give blessings and to be venerated. 
Blessings were distributed by carrying round sacred or 
rather magical things — the phallus, which was absent 
from hardly any Dionysiac procession, the ‘may’ 
(eiresione), the swallow, etc. ; the last are rural processions, 
sometimes conducted by children collecting contribu- 
tions. 

E. Pfuhl, De Atheniensium pompis tacris (1900); M, P. Nilsion, 
JDAl ml (1916), 309 ff. M. P. N. 

PROCLUS, see epic cycle. 

PROCNE (IIpoKvrj), see Philomela. 

PROCONSUL) see pro consuls. 

PROCOPIUS) bom at Caesarea in Palestine, was a 
notable personage of the Byzantine court during the 
reign of J ustinian I. His career has two sides — the official 
and the literary. Beginning life as a professor of rhetoric 
at Constantinople he became secretary in a.d. 527 to ffie 
great general Belisarius, with whom he visited in turn 
Asia, Africa, and Italy, undertaking, apart from his 
secretarial duties, important charges in connexion with 
the conunissariat and the navy. He returned with Beli- 
sarius to Constantinople in 542, was advanced to the 
rank of illustris and senator, and, in 562, became prefect 
of Constantinople. He died in 565. 

He is best remembered for his literary activity. He 
had a quick mind, a lively interest in facta and events, 
and a good command of Greek style. His own experience 
of affairs and his long service under Belisarius gave him 
unique qualifications for writing the history of his own 
times. His general history of his age (in eight books) was 
devoted mainly to the Vandal War (two books), and the 
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Gothic Wan (four). A thorough acquaintance with good 
claaaical models enabled Procopius to shape his personal 
experience into a work of major historical importance. 
Hia knowledge of medical matters is considerable, but 
perhaps not enough to prove that he was himself a doctor. 
His religion seems to be a lukewarm and not very decided 
Christianity. Six books of Krla^uara described buildings, 
and various orations are also preserved under his name. 

The great historical puzzle connected with Procopius 
is the authorship of the ‘IdwicSoTa*, 'Historia Arcana’, 
a *Chronique scandaleuse* of the age. This ’curious’ 
book, with its malignant revelations about the great 
personages of the age — the early career of the Empress 
Theodora may be read as a choice sample — is a surpris- 
ing and not very creditable production for a man of 
Procopius* rank and service. But Suidas directly assigns 
it to him, and the onus of proof seems to rest on those who 
deny his authorship. 

J. B. Bury, History of the later Roman Empire^ ii (1923). II. M. 

PROCOPTAS, see procrustes. 

PROCRIS (npoKpls)t wife of the Attic hero Cephalus 
(q.v.). After sundry adventures, which have come down 
to us in late forms (Ovid, Met. 7. 794 ff. ; Hyginus, Fab, 
189), she was accidentally killed by him. 

PROCRUSTES (ITpoKpovaTrjs ; also called Damaatea, 
JapLOJiTrrjs, Apollod. Epit. i. 4, Plut. Thes. 11, or Poly- 
pemon, no\vTrqp.o)v, Paus. 1. 38. 5, or Procoptaa, 
/JpoJcdTTTor, Bacchylides 17. 28). All these names refer 
to his activities. He lived in some part of Attica (see 
jebb on Bacchyl. loc. cit.), and having ‘overcome* 
(8a/id{^€iv) strangers would force them to lie dowm on 
one of his two beds. Here he caused them ‘much woe* 
by hammering them out (npoKpoveiv) to a sufficient 
length to fit the longer bed (so Bacchyl. and Apollod.) or 
racking them out with weights (Hyginus, Fa6. 38. 3). 
If they were longer than the shorter bed he lopped them 
(irpoKOTTTeiv). Theseus (q.v.) killed him in like manner. 
His father was Poseidon (Hyginus), or is called by one 
of the names elsewhere given to Procrustes himself (sec, 
c.g., Bacchyl.). 

Sec further ll 5 fer in Roscher, Lex., art. 'Polypcmonidci', and refs, 
there. H. J. H. 

PROCULIANI, see SABINUS ( 2 ). 

PROCULUS, a prominent Roman jurist of the first 
half of the first century a.d., was a teacher and had the 
ius respondendi (see jurisprudence). The School of 
Proculiana took its name from him(ree sabinus 2). Author 
of EpisHdae (11 bks.), a collection of opinions and dis- 
cussiona taken from his practice and of Notae to Labeo, 
the precursor of the School. He was frequently cited by 
later juriata. A. B, 

PROCULUS, see also pomponius (6). 

PROCURATOR, an agent, especially a financial agent. 
Augustus, like any other Roman, employed such agents, 
and in hia service they attained new rank and responsi- 

biliriea. . . , . i 

Procurators of the emperor might be cither knights 
or freedmen, but the knights dways held the more 
important posts and, from Hadrian onwards, tended to 
displace freedmen. The Utlc ‘procurator Augusti’ 
bel&nged strictly to the knight alone, who qualified for 
employment by serving in a number of officers* po^ 
(usually three— ‘tres militiae’). Procurators came to be 
gfaded in salary-classes, sexagerumi and centemmi 
(60,000, 100,000 HS. : tit egregius) and ducenani (200,000 

HS. : w peffectissimus), . „ c • , 

The duties of procurators were essentially foanci^. 

(1) Procurators of provinces dealt with the imperial 
financesinthcirdistricts. Claudius gave them junsdiction 


in cases affecting the fisctu. In the imperial provinces 
the procurator worked under the legatus, in the senatorial 
his position was more independent beside the governor 
and his quaestor. In both he could occasionally act as a 
check on the governor. In the third century the appoint- 
ment of procurators to govern ‘uice praesidis* was one of 
the n^n ways in which knights displaced senators in the 
provincial administration. The procurator had no troops 
under him, but could, at need, obtain small detachments 
from the governor. 

(2) Procurators of a great variety of departments 
under the emperor’s control — the mint, the gladiatorial 
schools, the mines, the annona, the vicesima hereditatum 
(see also alimenta). The heads of departments, such as 
the a rationibus and ab epistulis, were regularly knights 
after Fladrian and stood high in the equestrian career. 

(3) A third class of procurators governed minor pro- 
vinces, such as Thrace and Judaea, which were assigned 
to the emperor, but had no important garrisons. These 
'procuratores et preesides* were not restricted to finance 
and enjoyed the power of life and death (the ius gladii). 
In practice they might sometimes be placed in semi- 
dependence on the governors of larger provinces. The 
best known of such procurators is Pontius Pilate, who 
ordered the Crucifixion. 

The knight who entered the imperial service, after 
serving as officer in the army or, from Hadrian, in such 
civil posts as those of the advocati fisci, spent most of his 
life passing, by advancement, from one procure torship 
to another. Procurators first supervised the private 
collection of taxes and then undertook direct collection. 
The office continued into the fourth century, under the 
new name of rationalis* 

O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserUche Verwaltungsbeamten^ etc. (1905); H. 
Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (1910); A. N. aher- 
win-White, 'Procurator Auguati’, BSR zv (1939), 11 s. H. M. 

PRODICUS of Ceos, a Sophist and a contemporary of 
Socrates. We have very little reliable information al^ut 
his life. We learn from Plato that he was employed by his 
native city on diplomatic missions and that he took 
advantage of the opportunities these afforded to further 
liis professional interests. He gained considerable repute 
in his profession and demanded high fees for his courses 
of instruction. These are described as being concerned 
with the right use of words and were marked by their 
subtle discriminations between the precise meanings of 
kindred terms. Plato represents Socrates as being on 
friendly terms with him and paying tribute to the value 
of his teaching, though always with a touch of irony. 
There are also references to discussions, or perhaps 
rather exhortations, on moral questions, and he was the 
author of the famous myth 'The Choice of Heracles’. 

Tesumonit and frs. in H. Diels, Vorsokrf u. 308-19. 2 ^ 11 er, i. 
2*. 1311-15; T. Gomperz, Criechische Denher (Engl. Transl. i. 
425-30). G. C. F. 

PRODIGIA. A prodigium is an event contrary to the 
supposed or known workings of nature, taken as a sign 
that the pax deorum is broken or in danger of being 
broken; whereas an omen is commonly a natural and 
ordinary event, observed by a diviner under certain cir- 
cumstances. Examples are frequent in Livy, and collected 
by Julius Obsequens, Prodigiorum liber, from him. For 
example, in 136 B.c. (Obs. 25) the town of Rhegium was 
mysteriously burned, many objects in various places 
struck by lightning, streams at Puteoli ran blood, and 
a slave-girl bore a monstrous child. To deal with such 
things(/>roi:iirare), Etruscan experts were often summoned 
(cf. HARUSPICES), as in the above instance ; by their advice 
the child was burned and his ashes thrown into the sea. 
Other examples are mysterious voices of warning (Obs. 
24, in 137 B.C.); rains of milk, blood, etc. (ibid. 28, 30, 
3Zf 35> 54); meteors and other like phenomena; the 

hastae Martis or the ancilia moving of their own accord 
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(ibid. 44 a, 47) ; earthquakes and eruptions ; statues 
sweating or weeping (ibid. 6, 28, 52); phantoms of 
various kinds (ibid. i7p i8p 51). Sacrifices, lustrations, 
and a nouendi^ sacrum, or ceremony lasting nine days, 
were among the commonest forms of procuratio (e.g., 
ibid. 4, 12, 23). 

See bibliography to divination. H. J. R. 

PROEDROI (irpoeSpoi). (i) A general name for 
presidents. (2) At Athens, from early in the fourth cen* 
tury, the nine men who presided at the meetings of the 
Ecclesia and Doule (cf. prytanis for the 5th c. practice). 
The Epistates of the prytanis, before each meeting of the 
Boule and of the Ecclesia, chose by lot one man from 
each of the phylae other than the prytaneuousa\ these 
nine then chose their epistates from their own number, 
who was the actual chairman of the meeting. No one 
served as proedros more than once. A. W. G. 

PROETUS (UpoLTos), a mythical king of the Argolid, 
who first appears in Homer, in the story of Bellerophon 
(q.v.). Later (Apollodorus 2. 24 fT.) he and Acrisius are 
sons of Abas son of Danaus (q.v.) ; for their quarrel see 
ACRISIUS. The only other legend of importance concerns 
his daughters. These insulted the statue of Hera, or 
would not receive the rites of Dionysus (the latter is the 
Hesiodic story, the former and more probably original 
from Acusilaus, Apollod. 26). They were driven mad by 
the offended deity and wandered about the country ‘with 
all manner of unseemliness*. In particular, they fancied 
themselves cows (Verg. Ed. 6. 48). Melampus (q.v,), 
being asked to heal them, demanded a third of the 
kingdom; this was refused, and they went madder still 
and killed their own children. Proetus now agreed to 
Melampus* terms, although they were raised to include 
another third for his brother Bias. The women were then 
caught at Sicyon and cured, except one, Iphinoe, w'ho 
had died. H. J. R. 

PROGYMNASMATA, or preliminary exercises, con- 
stituted the elementary stage of instruction in schools 
of rhetoric (1st c. B.C. or earlier), and were represented 
later in the /Tpoyu/ivdcr/iaTa of Aelius Thcon, Hermo- 
genes, and Aphthonius (Spengel, Rhet. ii. 59 ff., 3 ff., 
21 ff. ; see also Quint. 2. 4). Designed to introduce pupils 
to the art of speaking, these works expounded various 
devices which were held to contribute to that end, 
notably the use of pvdos (fable), (narrative), 

(moral essay), yvwfnj (maxim), dvauKeirq and 
KaraerKevrj (refutation and confirmation of a stoiy), 
KOLvos TOTTOff (amplification), €yKWfiLOv (panegyric), 
(comparison), Tjdorroda (character-drawing), 
€K<f}paGL£ (description), Seais (abstract question). As 
manuals of composition in Sophistic school-practice 
such works were defective, but their later influence was 
considerable. Exercises in hn^yrjfia prepared the way for 
Greek romances, while €K<f)pa(ns and ’^Ooiroua were to 
persist as important elements in medieval Poetics (C. S. 
Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic 17, 35, etc.). 

See also G. Saintsbury, History of Criticism (1900-4), i. 89 ff.; 
Kroll, Rhetorik, § 37. J. W. H. A. 

PROUTARII were the citizens of the fifth class of the 
centuriate constitution {see centuria), who were too 
poor to contribute to the State except by their children 
{proles). Originally they were exempted from military 
service, which depended on the financial resources of 
the citizens. But with increasing military, and especially 
naval, needs, the proletarii, whether identified with or 
distinguished from the capite censi, w^ere called up and 
armed by the State. The reforms of Marius terminated 
the system of levying troops on the census. 

G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 207 f. P. T. 

PROLOGUE, see TRAGEDY, AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, 
EURIPXDBS, 


PROMETHEUS *the forethinker* ; til 

other etymologies of his name are merely fantastic; the 
word is used as a common noun, Aesch. PV 86), an 
ancient and popular demi-god, one of the Titans (son of 
lapetus, Hesiod, Theog. 510, where his mother is 
Clymene the Oceanid). Originally, his character is 
entirely non-moral ; he is the supreme trickster (cf. the 
like figure. Coyote or another, in Amerindian mytho- 
logies, W. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion, 189, 
citing Kroeber), and as such is on occasion opposed to 
Zeus, whom he outwits. It would appear that he developed 
in common belief into a supreme craftsman, and was 
worshipped as such by craftsmen, particularly in Attica 
(see L. Deubner, Attische F«te(i932), 21 1 f.). Probably 
it is in this connexion that he is associated with fire and 
with the creation of man. 

Hesiod has two principal tales of him. The first is 
that when Zeus hid fire away from man, Prometheus 
stole it and brought it to earth again {Theog. 562 fT.)> 
Zeus would not give fire to the ash-trees for man’s use, 
i.e. prevented the hardwood fire-sticks from being 
effective when rubbed against the soft ones ; Prometheus 
therefore stole from the gods enough fire to make the 
pith of a stalk of giant fennel smoulder, and from this 
men got fire once more. It is a tale of common enough 
type, see Stith Thompson, A 1415 and references. 
Hesiod gives it, what probably did not originally belong 
to it, a preface explaining why Zeus acted so. Prome- 
theus had tricked him with regard to the respective share 
of gods and men in burnt offerings {Theog. 535 ff.); he 
wrapped all the poorest parts of the victim up in fat, the 
best parts in another bundle, and bade Zeus choose ; the 
simple-minded god taking the fat, man has ever since 
kept all the best of the meat for himself. This is a 
manifest aetiological myth to explain sacrificial usage, 
and its hero may always have been Prometheus. The 
story is also given an epilogue. Zeus punished mankind 
in general by creating woman to their confusion ; the first 
woman w^as called Pandora, because she had *b 11 gifts’ 
from the gods (she probably is in reality an earth-goddess, 
the All-giver); Prometheus’ simple brother Epimetheus 
(‘After-thinker’) married her despite his brother's warn- 
ings, and she let out all evils from the store-jar where they 
were kept {Theog. 570 ff., Op, 50 ff.). ’I'his tale, for 
which cf. the part played by Eve in the Hebrew myth, 
is a piece of satire against women with which Prometheus 
has no necessary connexion. 

The other tale is the vengeance of Zeus on Prometheus. 
He chained him and sent an eagle to eat his liver, wdiich 
was as imnu)rtal as the rest of him and grew at night as 
fast as the eagle could devour it by day. In this torment 
he remained until Heracles released him. In Hesiod the 
reason of the punishment is the deceit regarding the 
sacrifices ( Theog. 534 ff.) ; in Aeschylus {PV ^ ff.) it is the 
theft of fire. But a further complication is introduced, 
by Aeschylus himself so far as wc know. Prometheus 
knew the secret regarding Thetis (q.v.), and would not 
reveal it till, apparently, he at last gave it up as the price 
of his liberty. Aeschylus also gives Prometheus high 
moral dignity as the friend of man against the tyranny 
of Zeus. 

Prometheus, as master-craftsman, makes man from 
clay (Paus. 10. 4. 4) or from clay plus bits of other animals 
(Horace, Oarm. i. 16. 13 ff.). H, J. R. 

PRONUNCIATION, GREER. The main features of 
ancient Greek pronunciation have been established by 
the skilful handling of very various types of evidence. 
For many details, naturally, only approximate accuracy 
can be claimed. 

A. Vowels and Diphthongs 
(i) a, i, v. These symbols represented both short and 
long vowels. The exact quality of S and f cannot be 
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certainly stated. It seems probable, however, that a 
sounded like a in Eng. father^ that I was a close vowel 
like ee in Eng. meet, and I a short vowel of similar quality. 

V and V in Attic, Ionic, and some other dialects were 
modified approximately to the sound of French ti or 
Geim. a, (2) c, 17, Cl. In the Ionic alphabet, which 
eventually cfune into universal use, < is a close short 
vowel ^ as in Fr. M), 17 a long open vowel (f as in Fr. 
/fte). Consequently, in many dialects, including Attic 
and Ionic, the f which resulted from contraction (c-l-c) 
or compensatory lengthening (e.g. ri^evr > Ti^er, later 
Ttocis) could not be expressed by rj. It continued to be 
denoted by c until at different periods in different places 
the original diphthong ci had changed in pronunciation 
from a true diphthong to a long e of close quality (f like 
the e of Eng. prey). The symbol ci then became available 

f, whether this sound had developed from an 
original diphthong or not. (3) o, cu, ou. Similarly o was 
a close short vowel (fi like the final syllable of Eng. 
bellw), cii a long open vowel ($ somewhat less open than 
au in Eng. aught), ou represented originally the diph- 
thong, but when this became a simple the symbol was 
used to represent also the lengthened o (p) which arose 
from contraction or compensatory lengthening. This ^ 
(spelled ou) had developed by 350 b.c. into u. (4) at, 
01, ui denote genuine diphthongs. Not until the second 
century a.d. did at generally become an open long e (f), 
although in Boeotian tliis change had already taken place 
by the fourth century B.c. Confusions between ot and 

V in the third century a.d. show the development of oi 
to a monophthong, presumably i2, and again the change 
is evidenced for Boeotian many centuries before. In 
the diphthong ui ( = tii) the u seems to have shared the 
modification of u mentioned above. (5) di, coi, r)i were 
long diphthongs. Before the Christian era their second 
clement (t) was lost in pronunciation although retained 
in educated spelling. The use of iota subscript is a late 
Byzantine device. (6) au and cu remained genuine diph- 
thongs throughout the ancient period. Their u-element 
did not share the development of simple u into £1. 

(7) Later developments. In Modem Greek distinctions 
of quantity have disappeared save that the stressed vowel 
is longer than the unstressed, i, rj, et, u, ot, and ut have all 
the sound of a close i (1) ; au and cu have become av (afi) 
and ev (c)^) before voiced sounds, of (a</)) and e/ (c<^) before 
unvoiced. 


B. Consonants 

(i) Like the corresponding sounds in English, tt, t, k 
were voiceless and P, h, y voiced stops. (By ‘stop’ one 
means a consonant involving a momentarily complete 
stoppage of the expiration, by ‘voice’ the vibration of the 
vocal chords, and ‘voiceless* indicates the absence of 
such vibration.) 0 , y were voiceless aspirates approxi- 
mately like ph, th, and kh in Eng. top-}iat, pot-hook, ink- 
hom respectively. (2) /x is the labial, v the dental nasal. 
The guttural nasal (= ng) is usually expressed by y (as 
in ayycAoy), which in this use is called by the ancient 
grammarians agma* p was a trilled r pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue against the gums and voiced like the 
r in Scottish hard, except in the initial position (p-) and 
in some other positions, where it was voiceless. (3) cr (s) 
was a voiceless dental spirant like s in Eng. P^L except 
before voiced consonants in the combinations op, cS, <ry, 
au, where it became the voiced spirant (= Fr. a). The 
spiritus asper waa like Eng. h, a slight rustic of breath 
heard before the beginning of the vowel-sound; its 
absence was denoted by the tpintus lents. (4) f and <p 
represented ks and pt respi^tively. For { there is stroiy 
evidence of a pronunciation zd in the older ^tiod. 
Etymological considerations (e.g. ehn&ffo > eA7ri4<u) 
suggest also da. Probably both pronunciations were 
current at different times or in different dialects. Already 
in the fourth century B.c. in Atuc { had developed into 


the voiced spirant z. (5) The Ionic -oor- and the -rr- 
which takes its place in Attic and some other dialects 
offer special difficulty. In the period of the Koine these 
represented -55- and -ft- respectively, but in the older 
period the evidence points to a more complex sound. 
One suggestion is that -oa- represented f (= Eng. sh) 
and that -rr- denoted tp(= Eng. tth in not thin). There 
are other views, however, and no final decision has been 
reached. (6) Even after the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet, f (digamma) continued in some dialects to 
represent ^ (Eng. fu). This was a voiced sound, but a 
voiceless form of it (FH, i.e. digamma + Eng. H, perhaps 
like Scottish tvh, i.e. hw) is found in some dialects. 

(7) Later developments. By the fourth century A.D. P 
and 8 had become voiced spirants = Eng. c; and th (as in 
then) respectively. In Modem Greek y before c, i, v is 
like our y : before a and o it has become a voiced guttural 
spirant (a sound which English does not possess, although 
the Scottish ch is its voiceless equivalent). 6 , x became 
early in the Christian era voiceless spirants like Eng. /, 
th (as in thin), ch (as in Scottish loch) respectively. 

C. Accent 

(1) The Greek accent, up to at least the beginning 
of the Christian era, was an accent of pitch. The 
accented syllable of a word differed from the others 
mainly because it was pronounced on a higher musical 
note, and not (as in English and many other languages) 
with greater expiratory force or stress. No doubt the 
higher musical note involved also some degree of greater 
stress, but the preservation of the quality and quantity 
of vowels and the absence of syncope maike it clear that 
for the ancient period any stress element was secondary. 
On the other hand, early in the Christian era the musical 
accent was yielding place to an ever-increasing stress 
accent. The beginning of the process can be detected 
as early as the third century B.c., and the change becomes 
really marked about the fourth century a.d., when we 
find the choliambics of Babrius so constructed that the 
penultimate syllable of the line always has an accent. 
Modem Greek has a stress accent, usually on the syllable 
which formerly carried the musical accent. 

(2) The terminology employed in references to the 

accent (which begin with Plato, Cra. 399) is clearly 
musical in character. The signs were invented by 
Alexandrian grammarians (probably by Aristophanes). 
The Acute (TTpooipbla dfeia), for which the sign was 
indicated a note which we are told (Dion. Hal. Comp. 11) 
was a musical fifth higher than the Grave ' (rrpoo<pB(a 
Papela) of the other syllables. The circumfiex, which 
could stand only on long vowels or diphthongs, denoted 
a combination of the other two accents whereby the 
voice first rose and then fell. The sign " and the 
name irpoawBla TTepunrwfievrj (where the participle means 
‘drawn round*) indicate this peculiari^. The Grave 
meant the absence on any syllable of Acute and Circum- 
flex and, eventually, was left undenoted except in the 
special case where an Acute on the last syllable of a word 
before another word in the same sentence underwent a 
lowering of tone (e.g. d dyado^ Papyri, however, 

show older methods of accehtuation which placed a 
Grave on several syllables of a word (e.g. p^odfiivol, 
(l>iX^olcrr€<f>avov), or on the syllable immediately ^fore 
an Acute or Circumfiex, which were then left unexpressed 
(e.g. eA0€, Kparepaii). 

(3) In the Indo-European language from which Greek 
was derived the accent was free: in other words, it 
might rest on any syllable of a word. In Greek this 
freedom was so restricted that in a polysyllabic word 
only one of the last three syllables might bear the accent, 
and the third last (Antepenult) only if the last was short. 
For the conditions governing the accentuation of these 
syllables, as well as the complication introduced by the 
close attachment m pronunciation of some words 
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(Enclitics and Proclitics) to others, a Greek grammar 
should be consulted. 

F. BlsBf, Ueber d. Aus^rache d. Grieehischen (1888; Engl. Trnnsl. 
W. J. Purton, 1890); E. V. Arnold and R. S. Conway, The Restored 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (190*^; E. H. Stuitevant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin* (U.S.A. 1940); E. Schi^icr, 
Griech. Grammatik i (1934)1 * 74 ”* 3 *J J- Postgaic, Short Guide to 
the Accentuation of Ancient Greek (1924); J. Vendryes, Trcdli 
d'accentuation grecque (1904). J. W. P. 

PRONUNCIATION, LATIN. For the pronunciation 
of Latin various types of evidence are available. Besides 
the tradition of the schools (inaccurate in several respects) 
we have numerous phonetic descriptions by Latin 
grammarians which, though sometimes lacking in clarity, 
yield valuable information when interpreted by experts. 
Important evidence is also derived from the fomis which 
Latin loan-words assume in foreign languages, and again 
from changes in orthodox spelling or departures from 
that spelling made by people of inferior education who 
attempted to write as they pronounced. In addition, 
we have certain evidence furnished by phonetic change 
within the Latin period and by the development or 
preservation of Latin sounds in the various Romance 
languages. It must be remembered that for many of the 
conclusions thus reached about the pronunciation of a 
*dead’ language only approximate accuracy can be claimed. 

A. Vowels and Diphthongs 

The vowels a, e, i, o, u may be either long or short. It 
is probable that a, long and short, had approximately the 
same quality as the a of Eng. father. Between the long 
and the short forms of each of the other vowels there 
was a difference of quality. Thus while d was open (^) 
like e in Eng. met^ i was close {f) like i in Fr. iti. i was 
open (f) like f in Eng. fit, while i was close ([) like ee in 
Eng. feed. Similarly 6 was open (^) like 0 in Eng. not, and 0 
close (p) like au in Fr. faute. 6 was approximately like the 
u of Eng. full and u like the 00 of fool. There was also a 
modified u (il) resembling Fr. u and Germ, il, which, as in 
rnaximus, maxumus, was written sometimes as u, some- 
times as 1. In educated pronunciation of the classical 
period ae was a diphthong, approximately like ai in Ger- 
man Kaiser ; in Imperial times it became an open long e(^). 
oe was also a diphthong (like oy in Eng. boy) in classical 
times, becoming later close e (f). au was normally a 
diphthong like ow in Eng. hoio throughout the Latin 
period. Sporadically, however, in vulgar usage au got 
the sound of 6 and in some words (e.g. coda for cauda) 
this seems to have been a very general pronunciation. 
The rare eu must have sounded approximately like ew in 
Eng. netv. ui in cut and huic seems to have contained the 
vowel u followed in the same syllable by the sound of ». 

B. Consonants 

(1) The voiceless stops p, t, c (h) and the voiced stops 
b, d, gmust have been approximately like the correspond- 
ing sounds in English, c, even before e and i, remained 
a stop during the classical period (i.e. Cicero was pro- 
nounced Kikero) and for long afterwards. Romance 
developments show that in the late Imperial period it had 
in this position undergone some degree of assibilation, 
thereby starting the process of change which led to the 
pronunciation of c in Fr. cent and Ital. cento. Similarly 
g remained a stop in all positions until about A.D. 500, 
when before e and i it developed into a >r-80und. 
b between vowels became the spirant (bilabial) v fairly 
generally by the third century a.d. (2) / was originally 
a bilabial but later a labio-dental spirant like Eng. /. s was 
a voiceless sibilant (like the voiceless s in Eng. past) in all 
positions. In contact with voiced stops it caused them to 
become voiceless, so that a word like urbs was pronounced 
urps. (3) h was weakly articulated from an early period. 
Uneducated pronunciation tended to drop it, and in the 
later Empire it was lost altogether. The reaction against 
the tendency to omit it caused sometimes an intrusive 
*h’ in the affected pronunciation of some people (e.g. 


himidiae for insidiae). This habit is satirized in Catullus, 
84. (4) n before a guttural became the guttural nasal 
(ng) ; and g in -gn- probably had the same pronunciation. 
Thus anguis would be pronounced aijguis, and dignus 
difjnus. Final m before an initial vowel in the following 
word had a reduced pronunciation, of which the exact 
nature is disputed. Even before initial consonants final 
m eventually weakened and, except in monosyllables, 
leaves no trace in Romance. (5) r was trilled, with the 
point of the tongue probably against the gum. There 
were two varieties of /, one palatal approximately like 
Eng. /, the other velar or guttural like // in Eng. all. 
Palatal / occurred before another / and before i \ I final 
and before a, 0, u or a consonant (except another /) was 
velar. (6) | (written 1) and tf (written u) were semi-vowels 
= Eng. y and w respectively. By the third century A.D. 
this y had become a spirant, either bilabial or labio-dental 
V, except in the combinations qu, gu, which continued to 
be pronounced as in English queen and anguish. 


C. Accent 

(1) Early accent. Many scholars hold that at a period 
before the beginning of literature the first syllable 'of 
every word carried a stress accent or, in other worc!^, 
was pronounced with greater expiratory force than the 
remainder. This theory explains most easily the syncopie 
which many Latin words had undergone (e.g. quindecim 
for quinquedecem) and the changes which had affected 
vowels (e.g. in compounds; caedo but incido, cado but 
incido). Authorities on Plautine prosody tell us that even 
in Plautus' period words consisting of four short syllables 
were still accentuated in the old way {e.g. fhciliHs instead 
of the classical facilius). 

(2) Accent of the Classical and later periods, {a) Position. 
If the above theory is correct, a change must have taken 
place in the accentuation of polysyllabic words in the 
period before Plautus. Thereafter the position of the 
accent is regulated by the Penultimate Law, whereby if 
the penult is long by nature or position, the accent rests 
on it, but goes back to the antepenult if the penult is 
short {confringo but ednddo). Apart from some excep- 
tions like illic (for illice), where a final syllable has been 
lost, disyllabic words were accented on the first syllable. 

(b) Nature. Descriptions by Latin writers suggest that 
during the classical period, and for several centuries 
afterwards, the language had a pitch accent whereby the 
accented syllable was pronounced on a higher musical 
note than the others. The terms employed {accentus 
acutus, gravis, circumflexus) are all translations of the 
Greek musical terminology, and there is no hint in the 
Latin accounts that the Latin accent differed in character 
from that of Greek. Not until the fourth century a.d. 
do we find in the grammarians phraseology which clearly 
implies the presence of a stress accent. The form assumed 
by Latin words in the Romance languages points un- 
mistakably to the existence of a stress accent in the Late 
Latin period. 

Scholars differ about the interpretation of these facts. 
Some accept the grammarians' accounts at their face 
value and believe that the classical accent was musical 
but gave way to a stress accent in the late period. Others 
hold that the accent throughout was one of stress and 
that the evidence of Latin writers is vitiated by an 
unscientific dependence on Greek theory. Some, again, 
adopt an intermediate position and believe that, while 
evidence in the language itself points to a stress accent 
having always been pr^ominant, especially in the pro- 
nunciation of the lower classes, the influence of Greek 
education on the higher classes in the classical period had 
brought about a considerable degree of music^ accent* 


E. Seelmann, Die Autsprache det Lateins (1885); W. M. Lindiiv, 
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PROOEMIUM. (i) Verse, See Homeric hymns and 

LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. 

(2) Prose. With the development of Attic oratory in 
the last quarter of the fifth century b.c. the custom arose 
of compiling collections of stock openings to forensic and 
political speeches (also of perorations, iirLKoyoi), The 
first collection was made by Cephalus (Suidas, s.v.), 
others by Antiphon, Critias, and Thrasymachus. The 
extant set attributed to Demosthenes numbers fifty-six, 
five of which are identical with the openings of Dem. i , 4, 
*Sf 1 Blass argues cogently for the authenticity of 
the set, often impugned, pointing out that the historical 
background, in the few places where it is defined, is 
everywhere that of the first war against Philip, a restric- 
tion only explicable on the supposition that D. himself 
wrote the prooemia between 349 and 346, for his own 
use when required (cf. Cicero's practice, Ait, 16. 6. 4), 
with the exception that some, including those to 14-16 
(354-350), were specially composed for particular 
speeches. Ephorus wrote a prooemium to each book of 
his history, in which practice he was followed by Dio- 
dorus (Diod, Sic. 1 6. 76. 5). The theory of the prooemium 
is discussed by Aristotle {Rli, 3. 14), Hemiogenes {Inv, 

1. !-$, and Apsines (Rhet, ad init.). 

R. Swobodi, De Dem. quae feruntur prooeniiis (1887) ; F. Blass, Die 
attische Beredsamkeit iii. i* (1893), 322-8; E. Stcinplinger, Das 
Plagiat in d, griech. Lit, (1912), 223-7. J. D. D. 

PROPEMPTEKON (tt poire htttlkov), a composition 
wishing a friend a prosperous voyage. 

I. Greek. 'Phe earliest extant example is Sappho’s 
Xolpois €px^o K.T,X. {Berl. Klassikertexte 5. 2. 12 f.). Others 
are Erinna (?) fr. 2, Theoc. 7. 52-70, and Callim. fr. 114. 
Parthenius w rote one. The genre is discussed by Menan- 
der (q.v. 4) Rhetor (Spengel, Rhet. 3. 395-9)- j. d. D. 

II. Latin. The first propemptikon known in Latin 
literature is Helvius Cinna's poem written in Bithynia in 
56 B.c. and addressed to Asinius Pollio when he was 
starting on a journey to Greece, This was an imitation 
of Parthenius and so obscure that Hyginus wrote a 
commentary on it. Other poems of this genre are 
Tibullus I. 3, Propertius i. 17 and 2. 26, and Ovid, Am. 

2. II. But the first complete specimen that faithfully 
adheres to the rules laid down by rhetoric is Statius, 
Silvae 3. 2. Horace, however, in Carm, i. 3, a poem 
addressed to Virgil when on his way to Athens, departs 
from the usual schema in that instead of laying impreca- 
tions on the first inventor of ships he loses himself in 
wonder at the daring of the first mariner. 

F. jAger, Das antike Propemptikont 1913. L. R. P. 

PROPERTIUS y Sextus (wrongly styled Sextus Aurelius 
Nauta in some MSS.), bom between 54 and 48 b.c., 
probably at Assisi (4. i. 121-6 Asis\ Plin. Ep. 6. 15; 
9. 22), though claims have been made by other Umbrian 
towns. His father was an eques and died while the poet 
was a boy; soon after his property was reduced by 
distribution of lands among veterans of Antony and 
Octavian (41-40); love and poetry claimed him early 
(4. I. 127-34; 3. 15. 3-6). Beyond this little is known save 
the story of his love for Cynthia, a lady of easy virtue 
whose true name was Hostia (Apul. Apol. 10). The 
course of his love did not run smooth ; he idealized her 
at tot; but she was faithless and after five or six years 
(perhaps 29-24 B.c.) he broke with her (i. i ; 3. 24). 
Whether the breach was permanent is uncertain; later 
(4. 8) he describes a quarrel with her and again (4. 7) tells 
us of her death ; both poems are probably retrospective. 
He may even have married; for Passennus Paulus, the 
poet-friend of Pliny, claimed to be descended from him 
(Plin. 11 . cc.). Maecenas was his patron (2, i and 3. 9); if 
the poet who claims to be a second Callimachus (Hor. 
Epist. 2. 2. 100; cf. Prop. 4- 64) was Propertius, he 

knew Horace and was disliked by him. Ovid was his 

4MS B 


friend ( Tr. 4. 10. 45) ; this reference (a.d. 2) to him shows 
that be was no longer alive ; as the latest date assignable 
to any poem of Propertius is 16 B.c, (4. 1 1), his death must 
fall between those two dates. 

2. Works. Four Books of Elegies survive (the 
division into five books found in some texts is without 
authority); they may be dated (precariously); bk. 1 
(33-28 B.C.); bk. 2 (28-25); bk. 3 (24-22); bk. 4 (21-16). 
I’he first (known in antiquity as the Cynthia Monobiblos 
(Mart. 14. 189)) deals almost entirely with love, his own 
or others', and has a freshness and charm which is all its 
own. Books 2 and 3 are likewise mainly concerned with 
his love. But the first ecstasy is gone; neither he nor 
Cynthia is faithful ; quarrels ensue to close in a brusque 
and violent renunciation (3. 24). But elements of another 
type begin to intrude; cf. the two elegies addressed to 
Maecenas (2. i ; 3. 9) and those in praise of Augustus 
(2. 10; 3. 4) together with poems on his own art (3. 1,2,3, 
5, and esp. 2. 34 which closes with a fine panegyric of 
Virgil), "^ro these must be added letters to friends (3. 12 
and 22), general reflections on the wickedness of woman- 
kind, illustrated from myth and history, and two laments 
— for Paetus drowned and for the ‘young Marcellus' 
(3. 7 and 18). In bk. 4 we find ourselves in a new world. 
Two poems only are directly concerned with Cynthia 
(7 and 8), the former tragic and deeply moving, the latter 
humorous. Of the remainder one (5) is a cynical Ars 
Amoris; one (3) is a letter from a wile to her husband at 
the wars, and another — his noblest work — an epitaph for 
the tomb of a noble Roman Lady (ii). The remainder 
are, in the Alexandrian manner, poems on the origin of 
Roman cults (Vertumnus (2), Tarpeia (4), the anni- 
versary of Actium (6), the Ara Maxima (9), and Jupiter 
Feretrius (10), all introduced by an obscure preface (i) 
in the form of a dialogue between the poet and an astro- 
loger). 

3. Propertius is not a flawless poet, and few of his 
poems are of sustained excellence. But they reveal a 
living, if not always an attractive, personality, and have 
many moments of real greatness. And this gift of exalta- 
tion is enhanced by his mastery of the metre, which in his 
hands has a weight, a force, and majesty which is unique 
in Latin. ‘Sunt qui Propertium malint', said Quintilian 
(10. I. 93) of Roman Elegists : and the same is true to-day. 
As his passion fades, his poetic ideals change, and he 
begins to claim Philetas and Callimachus as his masters — 
not in erotic verse, but in narrative coloured with mytho- 
logical learning, finding their full expression in the 
legends of bk. 4, inspired by the Aitia of Callimachus. 
His later work has a harder and more mannered brilli- 
ance ; but loss of freshness in feeling and colour is com- 
pensated by increased strength, incisiveness, and (cf. 3.7; 

4. 7 and 11) imagination as well. His metrical technique 
^so changes; in bk. i, three-, four-, or five-syllable 
endings to the pentameter are frequent (39 per cent.) ; 
in bk. 2 they drop to 14 per cent., in bk. 3 to 4 per cent., 
and in bk. 4 to 2 per cent. But there is no loss of beauty 
or of power. See also elegiac poetry, alexandrianism. 

4* The text of the poems presents a ^fficult problem — 
thought is often obscure and transitions violent. That 
lines have been lost or at times displaced is almost certain. 
But it is hard to justify wholesale transposition, and the 
attempts that have been made in this direction are not 
encouraging; nor has any satisfactory theory for such 
wholesale dislocation been forthcoming. 


Texts: E. Baehrens (^1880): A. Palmer (1880); J. P. Poatgate, 
CoTp, Poet. (1894); J. S. PhilliiTiore (1901); C. Hoaiua, cd. 3 (193a); 
O, L. Richmond (1926). 

Commentaries: K. Lachmann (1816); P. J. Enk (1911); 
M. Roihatcin, i* (1920), iP (1924); H. £. Butler aiul £. A Ba^ei 
(1^3). iSa/acIibru: J. P. Poatgate (1905). 

Translations: J. S. Phillimore (1906); H. E. Butler (igia). 
Studies: In addition to p*‘efacea to editions (above): MSS., 
A. E. Houaman, Joum. Phil, xzi (1893), 101-97; xxii (1894), 84- 
128; O. L. Richmond, Jotsm. PMl. zxzi (1910), 162-06; B. JL 
Ullnun, CIW, (1911). 282-301. H. E. R 
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PROPHECIES (xprjcrfiot, vaticinid). Besides the 
oracles of the greater and lesser shrines, there were in 
circulation in antiquity a number of prophecies, some- 
times nameless, often attached to the name of some 
inspired person. Of these, the most famous was the 
Sibyl, or the Sibyls (q.v.); but in addition, there were 
several men, some known to have lived during the 
historical period. Herodotus (i. 62. 4) mentions Amphi- 
lytus, a contemporary of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, and 
preserves the text of an oracle which he was suddenly 
inspired to give the latter. Such persons were known as 
in Greek (e.g. [Plato], Theages, 1246) or 
^pTjafjioXoyoL] in Latin, vates] for a list of them, with 
some account of their lives or legends, see Bouch6- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la divination ii, ch. 2. Naturally, 
their alleged utterances were particularly rife in times 
of stress; cf. Thucydides 2. 8. 2, who speaks both 
of oracular sayings (Adyta) quoted and xprjafioXoyoL 
‘singing’ their prophecies at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In 2. 54. 2 he t^uotes the text of one 
nameless utterance, ijfct Jcupia/cd? iroXepos #cat Aot/xdj 
(or XipLOs) dpi avTw. This craze is a favourite subject 
for Aristophanes’ mockery, particularly in the Kniff/its;sin 
especial butt is a certain Bacis (q-v.), whose oracles were 
extremely popular. 

The most celebrated Italian vaUs was perhaps a certain 
Marcius, or a pair of brothers, the Marcii, for whom see 
Cicero, Div. i. ii5;2. 113, with Pease’s notes; Cicero 
also mentions one Publicius. Here again, such effusions 
were multiplied in times of crisis ; Augustus collected and 
destroyed a number of unauthorized collections (Sueton- 
ius, Aug. 31), many of them in Latin, no doubt in large 
measure a legacy of the Civil Wars. H. J. R. 

PROPHETES {Ttpo^TTis), the title of the mortal who 
speaks in the name of a god or interprets his will. It is 
properly used only of seers and functionaries attached to 
an established oracular shrine; the unattached seer is 
called mantis^ etc. (see prophecies). Moreover, it is more 
often used of the officials who interpreted signs at non- 
inspirational oracles or the cries of the god’s medium at 
inspirational oracles than of the actual receivers of man- 
tic inspiration. At Claros the prophet remained the direct 
mouthpiece of the god; but at Delphi and Didyma a woman 
who could be described 3sproph€tis{7rpo<f>i]Tis;) was directly 
inspired by Apollo. She was assisted by the male prophet, 
who interpreted her incoherent remarks and reduced 
them to an intelligible response. At Didyma the prophet 
was an annually elected magistrate. At Delphi the title 
was not used officially; the two magistrates, elected 
for life, who performed this office had the title of priest 
(Upevs). 

For further information and for bibliography tee oracles; also 
E. Fascher, tlPO^llTHL (1927). J. E. F. 

PROPTLAEA, a monumental roofed gateway; but 
pre-eminently one of the most renowned buildings of 
antiquity, that on the west side of the Athenian Acropolis 
(q.v.) designed by Mnesicles (q.v.), built of Pentelic 
marble, with some steps of black Eleusis stone, c. 435 
B.c. and still largely intact. The plan, with its deep ‘hall’, 
its Doric hcxastylc porticoes fronting outwards and 
inwards, and with its single division-wall pierced by 
five doorways, is of early origin (cf. the ‘South Propy- 
laeum* at Cnossos); but Mnesicles provided wing- 
buildings of lesser height (the south one being curtailed) 
projecting from the front, forming loggias with Doric 
columns and rooms beyond. Larger wing-buildings to 
the cast were intended. An inclined ramp continuing the 
slope of the natural rock formed the approach, and there 
were five steps at the doorways. The central avenue 
had a span of nearly 14 ft. and was flanked by Ionic 
colonnades; the ceilings were formed of marble beams 


and of slabs with deeply hollowed square coffers, richly 
decorated in blue and gold. The room of the north wing 
was adorned with wall-paintings by Polygnotus. 

Anderson, Spiers, and Dinsmoor, op. cit. under architbctuiib, 
p. 133. T. F. 

PROROGATIO. As early as the Samnite Wars (Livy 
8. 23) the Romans realized the disadvantages inherent in 
their system of annual magistracies, and adopted the 
practice of retaining the services of magistrates after 
tlieir period of office had expired. The activities of such 
men were confined to the provincia (q.v.) to which they 
had been appointed. At first a vote of the people was 
required for these extensions, but before long the Senate 
secured the power of prorogation (Polybius 6. 13). 
Flamininus (roj. 198 B.c.) retained his till 194 and 

L. Lucullus (for. 74) till 66. Prorogatio became the rule 
rather than the exception with the growth of the Empire, 
The practice of prorogatio imperii created the proconsulare 
imperium (see pro consule). 

G. H. Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration ^ 

PROSCRIPTIO. (a) A notice of sale of a debtor’s piro- 
perty. (b) The publication of a list of persons who wpre 
declared outlaws and whose property was confiscated. 
This method was used by Sulla (82-81 b.c.) and by 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian (43-42) to rid themselves 
of their political and personal enemies. Rewards were 
offered for the execution of the proscribed, and in the 
former case their sons and grandsons were excluded from 
political office. 

Ancient sources: Velleius 2. 28 and 66-7; Plutarch, Sulla 31 f., 
Cicero 46 f. and Antony 20; Appian, liCiv. i. 95 and 4. 5 ff. : Dio' 
Cassius, fr. 109 and 47. 3 Nludcrn Literature: IL Kloevekorn, 
De prosertptionibus arm. 43 a. C. (1891); Drumann-Ciroebe, Cesch. 
Roms i. 265 f[. and 470 fT., ii. 399 IT. ; Rice Hulmes, Roman 
Republic i (1023), 59-60; Architect of the Roman Empire i (1928), 
72 tf. G. W. R. 

PROSE-RHYTHM. By prose-rhythm we mean here 
the quantitative or accentual arrangement of syllables, 
articulating the sentence and defining its close. We 
exclude from discussion : rhythm in general (E. A* Son- 
nenschein, What is Rhythm? (1925); De Groot, Der 
Rhythmus)] correspondence of sound and sense (Norden, 
Die antike Kumtprosa}) ; Gorgianic figures. For rhythm 
emphasized by rhyme see assonance. For Hiatus in Greek 
Prose sec s.v. 

2. Ancient theory. From Thrasymachus onwards, 
prose-rhvthm (pvdpos, numerus) was a recognized 
branch of rhetoric. Our chief authorities are Aristotle, 
Demetrius, Dionysius, Cicero, Caesius Bassus, Quintilian. 
I'hey are generally agreed that^prosc-rhythm should be 
distinct from verse-rhythm, varied, and not too obvious. 
Cicero adds that sentence-endings (clausulae) are rhyth- 
mically most important, though the rest of the sentence 
is not to be neglected. According to him, the last syllable 
of a clausula is anceps ; Quintilian disagrees. 

3. Extant Greek theory gives few precise details. 
Aristotle recommends - v o as an opening rhythm, 

c/ - as a clausula (he perhaps has Plato in mind ; in 
the Ethics - w is sought as a clausula and 
8omewJ[iat avoided). Demetrius and Dionysius are vague, 
and neglect important contrasts of rhythm in the authors 
they quote. 

4* Latin theorists confuse matters by borrowing from 
Greek theorists without regard to differences of lan^age. 
Cicero (whose sources include Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
lost works of Ephorus, Theophrastus, Theodectes, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes) apparently recommends ffie 
clausulae - o ^ w, - ^ w, ^ v w, all of which he 
strongly avoids in practice. However, he also recom- 
mends certain of his favourite forms, e.g* - — w, 

— ww, - - (Sec, further, Laurand,. 
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Etudes; and CQ xxv. i8.) Bassus recommenda several 
Ciceronian clausulae (e.g. - ^ — w and its five 'resolu- 
tions’) together with forms usually avoided. Quintilian 
prefers - — to-^^-^. Diomedes {4th c. a.d.) is the 

first theonst to recommend expressly quite common 
clausula 

5. Modem research. To establish the rhythms — 
clausulae especially — favoured by particular authors, 
modem scholars have used statistical methods. De Groot 
has shown that statistics must be comparative \ since in 
the structure of any language some rhythms are com- 
moner than others, preference for a clausula is shown, not 
by its absolute frequency, but by its frequency relative to 
‘unrhythmical* prose. Cicero’s clausula - v-< w v> - ^ has 
a low absolute frequency (4-7 per cent.); but it has a 
high relative frequency, for it is about twice as common 
in Cicero as in unrhythmical prose (2-4 per cent,). A 
supplement to this external comparison is the internal 
comparison of sentence-rhythm and clausula-rhythm in 
the same author (De Groot, Skimina, Novotn^, Broad- 
head ; and Zielinski in his later work). 

6. Greek quantitative prose. The rhythms of the 
lonians — Heraclitus, Pherecydes, Herodotus — are re- 
miniscent of epic. Hexameter openings and endings are 
common (apfioviTj dtftavrj^ <f>av€pr\s KpeLrrcjv, Heraclit. ; 
ouTOi p€v IlipaaL Acyouert yeveaQai^ Hdt.). There is no 
distinct clausula. 

7« Thrasymachus perhaps initiated a prose-rhythm 
differing from ve rse- rhythm ; he was certainly regarded 
as an innovator (Cic. Oral. 30* 175), especially in his use 
of paeonic rhythm (Arist. Rh. 3. 1409*1). We are not 
told if he cultivated a distinct clausula, and his one short 
continuous fragment is inconclusive (tw’elve sentence- 
endings, of which five are - ^ - v and one ^ -), 

Gorgias resembles earlier writers in the verse-rhythms 
of the sentence, but he has a distinct clausula (- ^ — w 
in Hel.t - ^ in Pal.). 

8« Thucydides is proved by De Groot to be an almost 
‘unrhythmical’ writer, i.e. to depart very little from the 
natural rhythms of the language. However, he show's 
some preference for the clausulae - '.z ^ — i.? and 

9. The scntcnce-rhythm of Isocrates is too varied for 

analysis; he seeks as clausulae most forms with a long 
penultimate (- n-z — w ^ — v, — v, — — v ; not 

- ^ ^ '^') ; is indifferent to v ; favours final words 

of four syllables (as does Hyperides). 

10. Demosthenes is concerned more with sentence- 

rhythm than with clausula-rhythm. His only well- 
defined clausula is - '.z - The rhythms - v, 

- occur often at the clausula, but 

oftener throughout the sentence. He avoids series of 
six or more long syllables. But his most characteristic 
practice is the avoidance cvery^where of series of three 
or more short syllables (‘Blass's Law’). Exceptions to 
this rule average 5 in 100 lines of D. (contrast Lysias, 23 ; 
Isocrates, 25; Aeschines, 21; Hyperides, 28). His 
technique here is of word-order rather than word-choice ; 
his exceptions may perhaps be deliberate. Thus, though 
he continually uses TTporepov without breaking his rule, he 
has no scruples in 9. 60, 61. He once uses hiayiyvop.a% 
with participle (23. 179, in a form^ which gives five 
shorts); but he does not substitute imfiovXeviov Siayt- 
yvcTcw for StarcAci (19. 326). 

1 1 . Plato’s rhythmical preferences show considerable 
evolution. Throughout his work he favours the clausulae 

— ^ — — — '-‘w, — '.zw, and somewhat 

avoids - w - - w. In the earlier books of the Republic 
he seeks - — w, — — — '-'v^w;is indifferent to 

avoids V.Z v.z w and - '-z - w. In the Laws 

he seeks '-z w and '-z — avoiding — '-z — and 
increasing his avoidance of ~ ^ ^ - w {Resp. per 
cent.; Leg. 1.3 per cent., probably the lowest figure in 
Greek). In the sentence his later work shows increasing 


preference for series of short syllables, and he then 
writes Kadanep, fj.i)(pLTr€p, TLva rpoirov for oioTrep, ccoa- 
TTcp, rpoTTov Tivd. His average percentages of exceptions 
to 'Blass’s Law* are: Cn'., 18; Euthphr. and Chrm., 24; 
Resp. bks. 2-9, 25 ; Resp. bk. 1, 29 ; Symp.^ 30 ; Soph., 36 ; 
Ti., 46; Leg. bk. 12, 56 (Vogel’s statistics). His later 
preference for the clausula ^ ^ ^ w is in accord with this ; 

but he does not abandon ^ w, and his avoidance 

of w is never very marked. The dactylo- trochaic 

rhythms of Phdr. are exceptional in his practice. Lucian’s 
clausulae suggest imitation of Plato. 

12* The rhythmical practice of other writers is 
summarized below. Clausulae alone are considered, and 
only well-marked preference or avoidance recorded. 

o w w w Sought by Philo, Plutarch, Chariton, Xeno- 
phon Ephesius, Josephus; avoided by Lysias, Aeschines. 

- o w - ^ V Sought by Lys., Alcidamas, Hyperides, Ph., 
Charit., Xcn. Eph., Joseph. - w - ws Sought by Lys., 
Antisthenes (59*5 per cent.), Alcid., Isaeus, Xenophon, 
Hyp., Antiochus Rex, Ph., Plut., Charit. 

Sought by Lys., Alcid., Isae., Aeschin., Antioch. R., Ph., 
Charit., Xen. Eph. - ^ — w Sought by Alcid., Antioch. 
R., Ph., Charit., Joseph. - ^ ^ ^ Sought by Alcid., 

Antioch, R., Ph., Plut.; avoided by Lys., Aeschin. 

w w Sought by Lys., Aeschin., Isae., Antioch. R., 

Ph., Charit., Xcn. Eph. ; avoided by Alcid., Plut. v 

Avoided by Antisth., Ph., Plut., Charit., Xen. Eph., 
Joseph. - w - u Sought by Xen.; avoided by Lys., 
Antisth., Aeschin., Hyp., Ph., Plut., Charit., Xen. Eph., 
Joseph. 

13. Observations. Antisth., Plato, Hyp., perhaps 

others, prefer a long final in certain clausulae. 'Though 
classical writers on the whole seek rhythms distinct from 
verse, a good deal of verse-rhythm remains in Isocrates 
and Demosthenes ; few writers altogether escape iambic 
sequences (R. A. Pope counts fourteen perfect trimeters 
in Aeschines). King Antiochus, Philo, Plutarch, and the 
novelists belong to a Hellenistic school which replaced 
the variety of classical writers with a small canon of 
sought and avoided clausulae. Hegesias, an earlier 
representative of the same school, probably influenced 
Cicero and his followers. To this period belongs the 
preference for - ^ - or - '-z before - v - v, as also the 

general strong avoidance of w and - « as 

clausulae. (Among classical writers v is little 

avoided ; - ^ - w is sought by Isocrates and Xenophon, 

and allowed by Demosthenes.) 

14. Greek accentual prose. The origin of the Greek 
accentual clausula (cursus) is still uncertain. There are 
traces of it in the orator Menander (q. v. 4) ; it appears fully 
in Himerius, Procopius, S. Basil, and Byzantine writers 
generally. The forms most commonly sought have 2 or 
4 unaccented syllables between the last two accents: 

fLf rLf ft-* f*.* r..* f..* fLf rlj rx j r>J rxj Aj n j 

Forms with no syllable between (xp^error dvOpwTros) are 
sought by Procop.; those with i, by Men. Rh., Him., 
Procop, ; those with 3 or 5 are universally avoided. For 
details, see Skimina, De Groot. 

15. Latin quantitative prose. Some fragments of C. 

Gracchus (cf. Cic. De Or. 3. 214, Gellius ii. 13) show the 
earliest traces of quantitative rhythms, Prc-Ciceronian 
orators (Metcllus, Crassus, Titinius, Carbo) seek the 
clausulae — '-z — ^ — 'u <j — w. 

Auctor ad Herenitium seeks most Ciceronian forms 
except - ^ ^ 

x6. Cicero throughout the sentence avoids series of 
choriambs and dactyls. He has a well-marked system of 
sought and avoided clausulae. The following are sought 
as sentence-endings : - v-z — w and its ‘resolutions' 

— — w, — — '-zv/wow — w, 

— V..Z\J»W, — — — '-zvi, ^jzvzv..' — — 

- w - w, often preceded by , - or - '-z w. Com- 
monly avoided, but used for special effects, is w; 

strongly avoided are wwww, — www. 
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- — w. The preferred clausulae re- 

appear at the end of cola and commata, but with more 

exceptions ; w is commoner there, and - w w - w 

leas strictly avoided. The variations in C.*s practice 
belong to subject-matter rather than chronology (see 
Laurand); but there is a gradual diminution of the 
'Asiatic’ clausula - - w. C. shows in the clausula some 

desire for coincidence of accent and ictus. For - ^ ^ 

there is a coincidence of 60*5 per cent, in C. as against 
54 in unrhythmical prose and 51 in Livy : for - ^ ^ 

63*5 as against 49*5 and 40 ; for “ — - ^ 5^, 35 as against 
31-5 and 29. Broadhead and Zielinski exaggerate the 
influence of accent. 

17. We may here group together as a Ciceronian 
school: Caesar, Nepos, Seneca, Suetonius, Quintilian, 
the younger Pliny, Apuleius, Tertullian. Their clausulae 

arc in general Ciceronian, except that w is 

avoided by most of them, and that w is tolerated by 

Caesar and Nepos. - ^ w - w is avoided by Sen. and 

Tert., and - ^ - w by Sen. 

x8. Opposed to Cicero’s practice arc Brutus ('Attic 
school’), Sallust, Livy. They seek - ^ w, but avoid 

and they tolerate or 

seek - — yj Kj — w, and w (Livy 

36*5 per cent.). Tacitus in his early work is fairly 
Ciceronian, but always avoids - ^ ^ In his mature 

work he is indifferent to most clausulae, only favouring 
somewhat - and - ^ 

19. The 'Greek* clausulae - have 

little currency in Latin ; but ^ ^ v.* w seems to be sought 
by Sallust (Cat.), Brutus, Pomponius Mela, Apuleius 
(Met.)f - w w by Sallust (J«g.), Brutus, Mela, 
Apuleius (Apol. Flor.^ Met.). 

20 * Latin accentual prose. There is a transitional 
period when clausulae remain quantitative, but are 
gradually restricted to forms where {a) accent and ictus 
coincide, (b) there are 2 or 4 unaccented syllables between 
the last two accents. Thus dsse debitis, isse confiteor 
arc retained, but {niim)quam reliquissetf dgere deb^tis are 
avoided. Alone among '3 -forms’, dsse xndedtur keeps a 
certain prestige, but diminishes. The form gladio pete^ 
batur passes as a combination of quantitative - — w 

and accentual These tendencies may be 

observed in the choice of clausulae recommended by 
Sacerdos (3rd c. ; see Nicolau’s commentary) and in the 
detailed studies of Cyprian-Jerome, Amobius, Faustus 
by P. C. Knook, H. Hagendahl, A. G. Elg. For coin- 
cidence of ictus and accent compare these percentages 
with Cicero’s : ^ Au^stine 78, Amobiqs 95» 

Leo 93. Augustine 73-5, Amobius 95*3, 

Leo 99'5. Much material of this period has yet to be 
investigated, and unless the works examined are of some 
length the evidence is apt to be inconclusive; thus it is 
perhaps impossible to decide whether the rhythms of 
Niceta’s Te Deum are purely quantitative or not, 

21. In the Middle Ages quantity is neglected, and 

favoured rhythms are practically reduced to the three 
accentual cursus-forms ; ^ ~ ~ ^ ~ {planus)^ ^ ^ — 

(tardus), ^ ^ ~ (velox) — which arc used, c.g., 

by Gregory of Tours, Bernard of Clairvaux, H^loise, 
Dante. 

22. Applications. Study of prose-rhythm has been 
useful in some questions of chronology (Plato) and 
authenticity (for Plutarch’s ZvyKpUreis, against Con- 
solatio ad Apollonium). In textual criticism rhythmical 
criteria may help to distinguish between manuscript 
variants and to reject mistaken emendations. Original 
emendation should be very cautious, taking into account 
not only a writer’s preferences but also his margin of 
exceptions. In Somnium Scipionis 12, it is simple to 
change 'ingeniique tui consiliique’ to 'ingenique tui 
consilique’ ; it would be rash to change npos Sfjd to npir 

everywhere in Demosthenes, setting 'Blass’s Law' 
above normal usage. 
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PROSERPINA, see plrsephone. 

PROSODIAC, sec METRE GREEK, 111 (6). 

PROSTITUTION, SACRED, existed in two main 
forms. (1) The defloration of virgins before nlarriage 
was originally a threshold rite, whereby the dahS^ro^^ 
task of having intercourse with a virgin was delegated 
to a foreigner, since intercourse was in many, if i)ot all, 
cases limited to strangers. The custom was observed at 
Babylon (Hdt. i. 199) and at Heliopolis-Baalbek (Sozom. 
Hist. Eccles. 5, 10; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i, 18, 48); in 
Cyprus (Hdt. l.c. ; Just. Epii. 18. 5), in Lydia (Hdt. i. 93 ; 
Ael. VH 4. i), and at Sicca Veneria in Numidia (Val. 
Max. 2. 6. 15) girls arc said thus to have earned dowries. 
In Acilisene well-bom maidens w’ere dedicated to Anaitis 
as prostitutes for considerable periods (Strabo 532-3), 
thus constituting a half-way step to (2) regular temple 
prostitution, generally of slaves, such as existed in 
Babylonia, in the cult of Ma at Comana Pontica (Strabo 
559), of Aphrodite at Corinth (Strabo 378; Athen. 573), 
and perhaps at Eryx (Strabo 272 ; Diod. 4. 83), and in 
Egypt (PTeft. 6). 

Nilsson would derive all sacred prostitution from the 
first type, wliich, he further claims, was originally non- 
religious, but readily became attached to fertility cults. 
It might then develop into type 2, or as at Byblus in the 
cult of Adonis (Lucian, Syr. D. 6), where, though the 
original purpose had been lost, the 'market’ was still 
open only to strangers. The (unfulfilled) vow of the 
citizens of Locri Epizephyrii to prostitute their virgins 
(Just. Epit. 21.3), unique in Greek annals, was a desperate 
measure to secure divine aid in war. The hereditary 
TToAAcucat at Tralles were concubines, and perhaps 
prophetesses, of the god, not temple prostitutes. The 
evidence for Thebes in E^pt (Hdt. i. 182; Str. 816) is 
contradictory. 

F. Cumont, Rel. Or* 258-9; L. R. Farnell, Greece and Babylon 
(1911), 268-82; M. P. Nilaion, Griechuche Feste (im6), 

Tralles: K. Latte, Harv. Theol, Rev. 1940; L. Robert, Etudes 
anatoliermes (1937), 406-7. See anahita, hurodouloi, MYLITTA. 

F. R. W. 

PROTAGORAS of Abdera, one of the earliest and 
most successful of the Sophists. His date ia uncertain 
but his birth cannot be placed much later than 485 B.C., 
2nd was probably earlier, while he was about seventy 
years old at the time of his death. During forty of these 
he practised the profession of Sophist with great success, 
probably mainly at Athens. He claimed to teach 'virtue’^ 
(dpen}), which can perhaps be better expressed as 
efficiency in the conduct of life. He was evidently a man 
of high character and generally respected. When 
Thurii was founded by the Athenians in 444, he was 
appointed to draw up a code of laws for the new colony. 
The well-known story of his trial and condemnation at 
Athens is inconsistent with the atatemenix of Plato and 
may probably be dismissed aa an invention or error of 
later writers. 
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His chief significance in the history of thought rests on 
the doctrine expressed in his well-lmown dictum 'Man 
is the measure of all things’. There can be little doubt 
that this was generally understood in antiquity as being 
a doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge or opinion 
to each particular person, and that it involved a complete 
scepticism about die claims of any science to universal 
validity. He also adopted an agnostic attitude towards 
belief in the gods. He does not, however, seem to have 
extended this scepticism to the claims of morality. Here 
he apparently adopted conventional moral ideas without 
much question, and advocated respect by each man for 
the moral code of his particular community. 

Testimonia and Frs. in H. Diels, Vorsakr,^ ii. 253-71. Histories 
of Ancient Philosophy, Zeller, i. a*. 1296-1304; T. Gomperz, 
Uriechische Denker (Engl. Tranal. i. 438-75); L. Robin, La Pensic 
grecqtie (1923, Engl. Trausl. 141-7); J. Dumet, From Thales to Plato 
(1914), ch. 7. G. C. F. 

PROTESILAUS* in mythology, commander of the 
contingent before Troy from Phylace and other places 
in Thessaly. He was killed in landing by one of the 
defenders (Iliad 2. 695 ff.). Homer also states that 'his 
wife was left mourning and his house half-finished*. 
From this it is a natural conclusion that he was newly 
married, whence a touching legend developed, preserved 
almost solely in Latin authors (Catullus 68. 73 ff. ; Ovid, 
Uer. 13 ; Hyginus, Fab. 103 f.). Protesilaus had offended 
the gods by not sacrificing before he began his house 
(Catullus) ; or he knew that the hrst man ashore was fated 
to be killed and patriotically took it upon himself to fall 
(Hyginus). His wife Laodameia grieved so for his loss 
that the gods granted her prayer to see him again for 
three hours. At the end of that time she killed herself 
(Eustathius on the Iliadf p. 325, 23 ff., who makes 
Protesilaus the prime mover throughout, because owing 
to Aphrodite's anger he desired his wife even after his 
death) ; or she spent so much time with an image of him 
that her father Acastus burned it and she hung herself 
on the fire (Hyginus 114, cf. Ovid 151 ff,). The author 
and date of this legend are unlcnown. 

For his cult sec Farncll, Ilero-Cullt, p. 412, note I02. II. J. U. 

PROTEUS (np<x)T€vs)t a minor sea-god, herdsman of 
the hocks of the sea, seals, etc. In Homer (Od. 4. 385 ff.) 
he is an Egyptian daimon, servant of Poseidon, who has 
the power to take all manner of shapes, but if held till he 
resumes the true one, will answer questions. Virgil (G. 
4. 387 ff.) imitates this. But in Euripides, Helena 4, 
Herodotus 2. 1 12 ff., he is a virtuous king of Egypt, who 
takes Helen (q.v.) and her wealth from Paris and keeps 
them safe till at length Menelaus arrives and claims them. 
The relation of this to Stesichorus* palinode is not clear. 

H. J. R. 

PROTOGENES (late 4th c. b.c.), painter and sculptor, 
of Caunus; connected by anecdotes with Apelles, Aris- 
totle, Demetrius Poliorcetes. His pictures included 
Taiysus*, 'Resting Satyr*, 'Alexander and Pan\ 'Paralus 
and Hammonias* (allegories of the Athenian State 
galleys), portraits of Aristotle’s mother, Antigonus, and 
Philiscus. He wrote two books on painting. His works 
showed excessive elaboration, but according to Apelles 
lacked charm (xap^s). T. B. L. W. 

PROTREPTICUS, exhortation (to philosophy). The 
prose-form of the Greco-Roman protrepticus was based 
on the protrepticus to rhetorical and political education 
which the Sophists had first brought forward. The 
sophistic form again can be tracked back to the old 
poetical iirodrjKai or irapaiveaei^ (exhortations) of 
Hesiod, Theognis, and others. The few Greek exhorta- 
tions preserved (e.g. Galen’s il. e?r tarpitaju) arc only 
late examples of the genre. The most famous classical 
exhortation was Aristotle’s ProtrepHcus, baaed partly on 
the sophistic protrepticus which Plato gives in the 


Euthydemus (lySe f.). Cicero wrote his protrepticus 
Hortensius after the model of Aristotle, but turned it 
into a dialogue. It was the reading of the Hortensius 
which led the young Augustine to philosophy. 

P. Hartlich, exhortationum a Graecis Romanisqtu scriptarum 
hUtoria (Lcipziger Studien 1889). See also Aristotle, cicero. P. 
FriedlSnder, Hermes 1913; P. Wcndland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos 
81 f.; W. Jaeger, Pauieia, Engl. Tranal., i. 30 f., paaalm (on the 
poetical and sophistic protrepticus), K. O. B. 

PROVINCIA designated the sphere of action of a 
magistrate possessing imperium, and originally was applied 
to any district in Italy or overseas in which authority was 
exercised by a representative of Rome. Macedonia, for 
instance, and Spain were allotted to Roman generals as 
their 'provinces* long before their annexation. Italy 
itself might be the 'province* of one of the consuls whose 
colleague had a command elsewhere. The word was also 
applied to the duties of other magistrates: the praetor 
urbanus had the provincia urbana, and the praetor pere* 
grinus the proinncia peregrina. Later, however, the word 
was specially associated with the overseas possessions of 
Rome, which were sharply distinguished from Italy by 
the fact that their inhabitants paid tribute. The Roman 
confederacy in Italy was based on treaties involving 
militafy obligations but not taxation; but when extra- 
Italian districts were included in the Empire tribute was 
paid, except by individuals or communities who had been 
granted immunitas (q.v.). 

2« When a province was annexed a Lex Provinciae 
was drawn up by a Roman general with the assistance of a 
commission of ten nominated by the Senate. In this 
document were laid down the general principles accord- 
ing to which the area was to be administered. It divided 
the province into administrative districts, and dealt with 
taxation, the administration of justice, and local govern- 
ment. Well-known examples are the Lex Rupilia of 
Sicily and the Lex Pompeia of Bithynia. Every governor 
on entering office supplemented the provisions of the 
Lex Provinciae by issuing an edict. This was mainly 
concerned with financial and judicial questions; but a 
governor had considerable freedom in making experi- 
ments which might or might not be taken over by his 
successor. Cicero conferred upon the cities of Cilicia a 
degree of autonomy to which they were not accustomed. 

3. The earliest provinces were governed by magistrates 
specially elected for the purpose. Two additional praetors 
were elected from 227 B.c. to govern Sicily and Sardinia, 
and two more from 197 for the two Spanish provinces. 
No further addition, however, was made to the number 
of magistrates till the dictatorship of Sulla, though mean- 
time several provinces had been acquired. Provinces 
were governed either by magistrates actually in office or 
by those whose imperium had been extended by pro- 
rogatio (q.v.), and fairly long commands became common. 
The Senate, which was normally responsible for the 
allocation of provinces, decided annually which were to 
be consular and which praetorian, after which the consuls 
and praetors settled the final distribution by lot. By a 
law of C. Gracchus the Senate was required to determine 
the consular provinces before the magistrates concerned 
were actually elected. In the last century of the Republic 
important commands were often conferred by plebisci- 
tum, e.g. the appointment of Marius against Jugurtha, of 
Pompey against the pirates and Mithridates, and of 
Caesar in Gaul. Pompey in 52 fixed an interval of five 
years between the holding of a magistracy and of a 
provincial govemoiahip. Under the Principate a distinc- 
tion was made between 'senatorial* or 'public* and 
'imperial* provinces. The former were governed by 
ex-consuls and ex-praetors with the title of proconsul, 
who normally held office for a year, while imperial 
provinces were entructed to legati Augusti propraetore 
of senatorial rank, or to equestrian officials selected by the 
emperor, whose term of office was indefinite. Under 
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Augustus and Tiberius, Poppaeus Sabinus governed 
provinces for 24 years (Tac. /Jnn. 6. 39). Consular 
iegati of imperial provinces had legions under their 
command. No legions were stationed permanently in 
senatorial provinces (except Africa), nor in imperial 
provinces of the second class. The equestrian praefectus 
of Egypt had a legionary force, but provinces governed 
by procuratores were garrisoned by auxilia only. The 
governor of a province under the Republic had supreme 
authority in both civil and military matters with the 
assistance of his quaestor (q.v.) and his Iegati, over whose 
appointment he had some control. In the Principate the 
financial administration of an imperial province was in 
the hands of an equestrian procurator, who was appointed 
independently of the legatm and was sometimes regarded 
as a rival. In senatorial provinces this duty belonged 
to the quaestor, but even in them procurators looked after 
the interests of the fiscus and patrimonium. Rome had so 
few official representatives in the provinces, even in the 
Principate, that government would have been impossible 
without the co-operation of local authorities. Accord- 
ingly, much was done to foster municipal life, which 
flourished greatly during the early centuries of the 
Principate, when the central government still allowed 
much local autonomy. With the growth of bureaucracy 
this autonomy was diminished by the encroachments of 
the central government, until the holding of municipal 
office came to be regarded as a burdensome duty. 

4 * The provinces of the Republic were acquired in a 
piecemeal fashion, and it is not till the Principate that a 
definite policy is apparent. As a result of the Punic 
Wars Rome acquired Sicily (241 b.c.), Sardinia and 
Corsica (231), and Hither and Farther Spain (197). 
Macedonia was annexed in 148 after an unsuccessful 
experiment in autonomy, and Achaea and Africa in 146, 
Asia in 133. Bithynia and Cyrene (74) were bequeathed 
to Rome by their kings. Southern Gaul became a 
province in 120, and Roman rule was extended over the 
whole of Gaul by Caesar. Pompey added Syria to the 
Empire, and by the first century B.c. Cilicia and lllyricum 
were regarded as provinces (their previous status is 
obscure). In the reign of Augustus the Danube was 
fixed as the northern frontier of the Empire, and the 
four Danubian provinces (Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Moesia) were annexed. After the defeat of Varus in 
A.D. 9 no serious attempt was made to extend the Empire 
to the Elbe, though a considerable area in south-west 
Germany lay within the ‘limes* connecting the Rhine 
with the Danube, the construction of which began in the 
Flavian period. Egypt became a province after the defeat 
of Antony and Cleopatra in 31 D.c. The most important 
provinces acquired after the reign of Augustus were 
Britain and Dacia, annexed by Claudius and Trajan, 
but certain regions previously ruled by ‘client kings* 
were transformed into provinces, e.g. Cappadocia in 
A.D. 17, Mauretania in 40, and Thrace in 46. Most of the 
extensive conquests made by Trajan east of the Euphrates 
were abandoned, but the province of Arabia between 
Palestine and the Red Sea was retained and a province 
of Mesopotamia was organized under Marcus Aurelius. 
The process of subdividing the provinces, which began 
under Domitian and Trajan, was continued much farther 
in the period of Diocletian and Constantine, 

Ancient Sources : Our chief sources of informstion for the pro- 
vincial government of the later Republic arc the ^ecches of Cicero 
(especially the Verrinet) and his letters from Cilicia and to his 
brother Quintus. For the Principate we depend mainly on refer- 
ences in Tacitus, the Younger Pliny, etc. hW details inscriptions 
are invaluable, and the Natural History of the Elder Pliny contains 
much statistical information. For the later period the Digest ahould 
be consulted. 

Modemn Bootcs: F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Mumcipal 
Administration in the Roman Empire (1926); V. Chapot, The Roman 
World (1928); A. H. J. Grecnidge, Roman Public Life (1901); 
J. Marquardt, R 6 m. Siaatsverw. i and ii (1881); Mommsen, The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire (1909); G. H. Stevenson, Roman 
Provindal Administration (i939)« G. H. S. 


PROVOCATIO in the regal period was the appeal to 
the royal grace, and in early Republican times it was a 
political weapon against arbitrary administration of 
justice. But it soon became a right which every male 
Roman enjoyed. Whatever the reasons for his condemna- 
tion to a capital punishment (or, at a later stage, to a fine), 
he was allowed to appeal (provocare) to the Comitia 
Centuriata, while the appeal against a fine was made to 
the Comitia Tributa. The magistrate who disregarded 
the appeal and executed the sentence was considered 
guilty of murder and punished, unless the right of appeal 
was suspended by proclaiming a state of siege (see 
SENATUS CONSULTUM ultimum) or superseded by dictator- 
ship. Provocatio was such a characteristic feature of the 
Republican conception of liberty and citizenship that 
the Romans thought of it as contemporary with the 
foundation of the Republic, and attributed a law de 
provocatione to Valerius Publicola (q.v.) which is a mere 
anticipation of the hex Valeria (c. 300 b.c.). The right 
of appeal was introduced or reinforced by the decemvirs, 
and remained intact until superseded by appellatio (q-v.) 
in the imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. (1899), 167 f., 473 ff. ; G. W. Botsford, 
The Roman Assemblies (1909), 239 ff. P. ' 1 '. 

PROVOCATIO, in later classical jurisprudence, see 

APPELLATIO. 

PROXENOS. Since Greek States did not send per- 
manent diplomatic representatives abroad, local citizens 
served as proxenoi to look after the interests of other 
States in their community. By the beginning of the fifth 
century this system had developed from earlier practices 
of hospitality under which some relied on hereditary ties 
with foreign families and others on the more general 
respect for strangers and suppliants. Survivals from this 
were the continued existence of private friends in foreign 
States (iSiofcvot) and the practice of a few States of 
appointing proxenoi to look after visitors. More com- 
monly States selected their own proxenoi in other States 
and, in return for services already rendered and expected 
in the future, bestowed honours and privileges upon them. 
Such appointments were much coveted, and many 
voluntarily assumed the burdens in the hope of gaining 
the title. The position usually was hereditary. A 
proxenos must be a citizen of the State in which he 
served and not of the State he represented. Later, 
however, when honours were bestowed more freely and 
had little practical significance, proxenia and honorary 
citizenship frequently were combined in the same grant. 

C. PhillipBOn, The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and Rome (1911), ch. 6 ; E. Szanto, Das griechische Biirgerrecht ( 1 892), 
ch. I. J. A. O. L. 

PRUDENTIUS Aureliu.s Clemens (b. a.d. 348), the 
greatest of the Christian Latin poets, was a native of 
Spain (probably Tarraconensis). After a good education 
and a period devoted to vice he began a successful career 
as advocate and administrator and attained a position at 
court. He then broke with his past and dedicated himself 
to Christian poetry. After 405 traces of his life are lost. 
His works are remarkable for skill in various metres and 
for profound knowledge of pagan Latin poetry. The 
titles are Cathemerinon, ‘The Diary*; a series of hymns. 
Apotheosis, in^hich he battles for the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity; Hamartigenia on the origin of sin ; Psycho^ 
machia, ‘The battle for the soul*, an allegory; Periste^ 
phanon, ‘On the (martyrs*) crowns*; Contra Symmachum, 
where the events of 384 are vividly recalled after an 
interval of about twenty years (see symmachus 2) ; and the 
Dittochaeon, a collection of forty-nine hexameter tetra- 
stichs on biblical topics. 

Ed, W. Bergman (CSEL Ixi, 1926); Concordance by Deferarri 
■nd Campbell (Medieval Academy of America, 1932). A, S. 

PRUSIAS, see bithynia. 
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PRYTANIS (TTpvravis). (i) A general tenn for a 
presiding officer. (2) The chief magistrate of some States 
(e.g. Mytilene) in early times, or, as in Chios, the 
eponymos* Elsewhere (chiefly in Asia Minor), prytaneis 
were the magistrates who presided over the boule and 
the ecclesia. (3) In Athens, from the time of Cleisthencs, 
and elsewhere, the prytaneis were a section of the Boule, 
acting as a committee for the preparation of business. 
They consisted either of all the members of one phyle or 
of members chosen in equal numbers from each phyle. 
At Athens the fifty members from each of the ten phylac 
served as prytaneis for one-tenth part of the year in an 
order determined by lot (the ^uAtJ Trpvravevovaa). Their 
period of office was normally therefore 36 or 37 days, in 
intercalary years 38 or 39. When there w’ere twelve 
p/iy/ac (after 307-306), their office lasted 30 or 31 days. 

T'hey met daily in the Tholos or Skias, a circular 
building near the Bouleutcrion, and fed there. A third 
of their number must remain in the building night and 
day. They chose each day by lot one of their number as 
their epistates or chairman, who also presided over the 
Boule and Ecclesia, if they met on his day. (For later 
procedure see prokdroi). The prytaneis summoned both 
Houle and Ecclesia and set out the agenda ; they saw to it 
that only qualified persons attended the meetings. They 
received and introduced to the Boule all magistrates, 
private citizens, or foreign ambassadors who wished to 
meet it or were summoned to it. They had certain 
powers of arrest as a committee of the Boule (see houi.f). 
in Aristotle’s time they were paid 6 obols a day. For 
the TTpindveis twv yavKpapcjv see NAUICRARIAI. A. W. G. 

PSAON OF PLATAEA, Hellenistic historian, con- 
tinuing Diyllus from 297/6 B.c., covered partly the 
.same period as Phylarchus and may have been contem- 
porary with him; his W'ork perhaps extended to Ol. 140 
(220-217), where Polybius began, and was continued by 
Menodotus. 

FGrll ii, A, p. 158; C, p. 131. A. H. McD. 

PSELLUS, Michaei. (earlier CoNSTAmiNE), probably 
of Nicomedia (a.d. ioiS-78/9), after studying law at 
Constantinople held a judicial post at Philadelphia. 
Under Constantine IX (1042-55) he became professor 
of philosophy at the Academy in Constantinople. He 
was now one of the most influential figures in the Eastern 
Empire and was appointed State Secretary and Vestarch. 
.\part from a brief period of retirement in a monastery 
(1054-5), he was a member of all the governments at 
Constantinople until the reign of Michael VII (1071-8), 
under whom he became Prime Minister. The ingratitude 
of this emperor caused him to spend his last days in 
obscurity. 

WoitKS. (i) Scientific and philosophical treatises on 
mathematics, music, astronomy, physics, metaphysics, 
ethics, theology, alchemy, demonology, medicine, juris- 
prudence, topography, etc. ; e.g. the miscellany De 
Omnifaria Doctrina (JiSaoKoAta TravroSaTnj), his literary 
masterpiece De Operatione Daemonum (FI. ivepyela^ 
&aLp 6 vwv), his discussion of Athenian judicial termino- 
logy, and his short account of the topography of Athens. 

(2) Paraphrases of the Iliad and of Aristotle, Categories, 
an abridgement of Porphyry, De Quinque Vocibus, a 
commentary on Aristotle, De Interpretatione, a treatise 
on Plato, Phaedrus, and an allegorical study on Homer. 
Also works in letter-form on rhetoric, and poems on 
rhetoric, grammar, and Greek dialects. 

(3) Chronographia (Xpovoypatftia), a lively and colour- 
ful history of the century 976 to 1077, is valuable, though 
somewhat inadequate. 

(4) Funeral orations, panegyrics, apologiae written in a 
style of persuasive dignity. His letters, of which about 
500 survive, are interesting for their picture of Byzantine 
civilization and of their author himself. 


(5) Rhetorical exercises and essays on set themes. 

(6) Occasional verse, satirical and epigrammatic. 

Psellus was a man of encyclopaedic learning and great 

literary gifts. At a time when scholarship was at a low 
ebb. he had a keen though rather self-conscious love of 
classical and patristic literature and was passionately 
devoted to Plato and the Neoplatonists. His own style 
owed much to Plato, Aelius Aristides, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

In his public life he reflects the faults of the age. 
Amid the atmosphere of palace-intrigue and court- 
flattery, scruples and sincerity found no place, and his 
political career was disfigured by servility and unre- 
strained ambition. 

J. P. Migne, PG cxii (1864); Operatione Daernovum, F. Bois- 
Bonade (1838); Chronographia, E. R^nauld (1926-8) ; Sertpta minora, 

I Orationes et dissertaUones, E. Kurtz - F. Drexl (1936); C. Sathas, 
The History of Psellus (1899). C. Zervos, ^ Un Phihsophe nio- 
platonicien du XP sih.le (1920); E. R^nauld, Etude de la langue et du 
style de P. (1920) and Lextque choisi de P. (1920); K. Svnboda, La 
Dimonologie de M. P. (1927); J. Didcz, Cat. des MS. alchtm. grecs 
vi (1928). J. F. L. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC LITERATURE. Antiquity 
has left us a number of writings which evidence, internal 
or external, proves not to be the work of the authors 
w'hose names are traditionally attached to them. The 
causes of this seem to be chiefly: (a) a tendency to 
ascribe anonymous pieces to a well-known author of like 
genre. Thus, the whole Epic Cycle and other hexameter 
poems were at one time or another ascribed to Homer; 
in Latin several compositions more or less epic in style, 
as the Culex and Ciris, have become attached to the name 
of Virgil, others, in elegiacs, to those of Tibullus and 
Ovid, (b) Works by the followers of a philosopher tended 
to be credited to their master ; for instance, several short 
dialogues by members of the Academy bear the name of 
Plato, and, e.g., the Problemata, which are Peripatetic, 
are preserved as by Aristotle, (r) Rhetorical exercises in 
the form of speeches, letters, etc., supposed to be by 
well-known persons, now and then were taken for their 
real works. Thus, no. n of our collection of Demos- 
thenes* speeches is a clever imitation of him, said by 
Didymus, In Demosth., col. ii, 10, to come from the 
Philippica of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. The Epistles of 
Phalaris are the most notorious work of this kind, thanks 
to Bentley’s exposure of them. (<i) The existence of 
deliberate forgeries, made to sell (see forgeries, liter- 
ary), is vouched for by Galen (In Plipp. de not. hominis 2, 
p. 57, 12 Mewaldt). (e) Various mechanical accidents of 
copying account for a few pseudepigraphies. (/) But the 
most frequent cases are of rather late date and connected 
with the craze for producing evidence of the doctrines 
one favoured being of great age. For instance, the 
numerous Ncopythagorean treatises, whereof specimens 
are preserved chiefly in Stobaeus, are regularly attached 
to the names of prominent early Pythagoreans, including 
Pythagoras himself (q.v.), despite the fairly constant 
tradition that he wrote nothing. The Sibylline oracles 
(see SIBYLLA) are an outstanding instance of this; Pho- 
cylides (q.v.) is the alleged author of a long set of moraliz- 
ing verses pretty certainly the work of an unknown Jew 
and of late date. Christian literature has some glaring 
examples of this practice, notably the Clementine Re- 
cognitions and Homilies, most certainly neither by 
Clement of Rome nor any contemporary, and the works 
attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, really produced 
some three centuries or more after his death. Cf. also 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. H. J. R. 

PSEUDO-ASCONIUS, set asconius. 

PSEUDO-CALLISTHEOTS. The so-called Alexatu 
der Romance (Bios AXe^di^hpov rod Ma/ceSoFo?) is 
extant in three Greek versions. The oldest belongs to 
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c. A.D. 300, but may contain elements derived from a 
romantic account of Alexander's life written soon after 
his death. 

Text: W. Kroll, Ilistoria Alexandri ATagni (1926). A. Ausfcld, 
Der griechische Alexander roman (1907). See also calLISTHENes and 
NOVEL^ GREEK. K. M. R. 

PSEUDO-FRONTINUS, see frontinus. 

PSEUDO-OVIDIANA, see CONSOLATIO AD LIVIAM 
and ELEGiAE IN MAECENATEM ; cf. Nux Under OVID. 

PSEUDO-QUINTILIAN, see declamationes. 

PSEUDO- VERGELIANA, see appendix vergiliana. 

PSYCHE, the soul or, in later usage, the soul as a 
butterfly, does not appear as a clearly individualized 
mythological being before the fourth or the fifth century 
B.c. The notion of the soul occupied the Greeks from 
very early times. It has been suggested that the soul 
was first conceived as a bird, on the strength of the 
passages in Homer where the soul of Patroclus utters a 
faint noise {II. 23. loi) and the souls of wooers chirp 
like bats {Od. 24. 6). In art a bird is shown flying over 
the head of a dying hero and birds are often seated on 
funeral stelae (cf. Sirenes). But Homer explicitly depicts 
the soul as a kind of a double, resembling the dead in 
'height, eyes, voice* and wearing the same garments (//. 
23. 66), and the archaeological evidence is ambiguous. 
The Homeric souls, often called eidola, disappear like 
smoke, in the manner of our ghosts, if somebody attempts 
to touch them (Od. ii. 206). They dwell in Hades on 
the barren asphodel meadow and lack the vitality and 
memory which they can regain only by drinking blood 
(Od. II. 25, cf. 24. i). The Homeric notion remained 
current down to Plato's times (Phd. 81 c, d). On vases 
we see the soul of Patroclus in full armour watching 
Achilles as he drags the corpse of Hector; the soul of 
Sarpedon leaving the body (E. Haspels, Attic Blacks 
Figure Lekythoi (Paris 1936), 51); the souls of Achilles 
and Memnon weighed by Zeus; and the souls of com- 
moners at a funeral, in the cemetery, and in Hades. On 
some vases they are shown with Charon, on others with 
Hermes Psychagogus. 

Different notions of the soul were developed by Greek 
philosophers and poets. The most important change is 
the elevation of soul from a rather materialistically 
conceived double to a dematerialized divine being, of a 
nature totally different from the body. ‘The body is the 
tomb of the soul’, said the Orphics (see orphism). The 
inscriptions honouring the warriors fallen at Potidaea 
claims that their souls were received by the aether, their 
bodies by earth (Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 21). The Homeric 
connexion with the individual had been severed so far 
that all Psychai could be conceived as female. The earliest 
representation of P. in that form, of the late fifth century, 
appears in south Italy, the home of Pythagoreans and 
Orphics. It would appear that the type which represents 
P. as a butterfly was evolved approximately at the same 
time. Plato's inspired vision of the chariots of souls in 
Phaedrus presupposes a connexion of Eros and P. 
Roughly contemporary with Plato are some beautiful 
bronze reliefs from Asia Minor (Devambez, Les Grands 
Bronzes du Mmie d^Istanhul, 1935) on which Eros and 
P., a maiden, arc shown in quiet harmony. 7 ’hcy are 
united in the Hellenistic ‘Invention of the Kiss’, a 
marble group which was copied in Roman (E- Strong, 
jfFS 1924, 71) and early Christian art, perhaps as symbol 
of heavenly happiness (F. Cumont, Syria 1929, 231). 
On the other hand, Eros (q.v.), who had before plagued 
individual victims of love, now turns also on P., since 
she, the soul, is recognized as the seat of passions. In 
1 lellenistic poetry and art Eros is represented inflicting 
innumerable tortures upon P. (G. Hanfmann, AJArch. 


1939, 240). In Apuleius (Met. 4. 28) the motif of the 
tormented Psyche is combined with a marchen of the 
Fairy Bridegroom type. The goddess P., who appears 
in some late writings, is according to Reitzenstein an 
Iranian goddess in Greek disguise. 

£. Rohde, Psyche (1907); O. Waser in Roscher, Lex., b.7 . 
O. Wcinreich in L. Friedidnder, Sittengeschichte iv. 89; Apuleius, 
T/ie Story of Cupid and Psyche, ed. L, C. Purser (1910); R. Keitzen- 
stein, Sitz. Hcideiherg 1914 and 1917. G. M, A. H. 

PTAH, called or and also Hephaestus by the 
Greeks, was an old deity of Memphis. Originally a god 
of artisans, a fashioner and malter of things, he acquired 
later a solar character and became one of the chief deities 
of Egypt. The temple of Ptah was one of the chief 
buildings in the complex of structures at Memphis 
which included the temple of Apis and others. T. A. B. 

PTOLE2VLAEUS (i) of Ascalon, of uncertain date, is 
said by Steph. Byz. to have been a pupil of Aristarchus, 
and in Suidas to have been father (or teacher) of Archii 
bius (a grammarian at Rome under Trajan). P. joined 
the Pergamenes and disputed the Aristarchan texts of^ 
Homer. He also wrote Uepl Sia<l>opdg Acfcoi?, flepl^ 
6 p 9 oypa(f>laSt and flepl pirpwv. P. B. R. F. 

PTOLEMAEUS (2) CHENNOS (‘quail') of Alexandria 
(fl. c. A.D. 100) wrote the Sphinx, a my thologi co-gram - 
inatical work, perhaps in dramatic form (laropiKov 
Spdfia, Suid.), though this is disputed; AvBofnjpos, in 
twenty-four rhapsodies, correcting Homer's errors; 
IlapaSo^og (or Aqiit)) LOTopla, of which Photius gives 
an extract. 

A. Chstzis, Der Philosoph and C ramnialiker Plolemaios Chennos 
(1914). J. D. D. 

PTOLEMAEUS (3) d imdcTrjg, grammarian, pupil of 
Hellanicus the Chorizontist, and a pertinacious opponent 
of Aristarchus, wrote commentaries on Homer and 
Bacchylides and kindred monographs. 

PTOLEMAEUS (4) of Mende, a priest, wrote on the 
Trpdfciy of the Egyptian kings in three books; he is 
scarcely the Ptolemaeus who published a life or history 
of Herod the Great, soon after 4 u.c. 

FUG iv. 485: FGrU ii, BD, 625. 

PTOLE2VIAEUS (5) of Naucratis (2nd c, a.d.), Egyptian 
rhetor, uninfluenced by the Second Sophistic, except in 
style, where he follows Polcmon. 

PTOLEMAEUS (6) PINDARION (i.c. commentator 
on Pindar) (2nd c. u.c.), a pupil of Aristarchus, wrote 
also on Homeric antiquities and on analogy. See CRATES 
(3) OF MALLOS. 

PTOLEMAIA, see ruler-cult. 

PTOLEMAIS (i) (ACE). The Phoenician port of 
Ace was named Ptolernais c. 261 B.c. by Ptolcrriy II. 
From Antiochus IV’s reign its people, renamed the 
'Antiocheis in Ptolernais', issued municipal coins, some- 
times inscribed ‘Ace* in Phoenician. Claudius made 
Ptolernais a Roman colony, planting in it veterans from 
the four Syrian legions, A. H. M. J. 

^OLEMAIS (2) HERMIOU, a foundation of Ptolemy 
Soter, with a substantial Greek population and a Greek 
constitution, was the centre of Hellenism in Upper 
Egypt throughout the Graeco-Roman period; Strabo 
classed it with Memphis in importance, and later it 
ranked second to Alexandria. Hardly any remains of 
buildings are visible, but inscriptions have been found 
recording decrees of the Ptolemaic senate, and references 
in papyri from other districts show the continued 
influence of its citizens in Roman times. 

G. Plaumsnn, Ptolernais in Oberaegypien (1910) J. O, M. 
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PTOLEMAIS (3) THERON (*of the Hunts’), on the 
west coast of the Red Sea, probably at Aquiq (Crowfoot, 
Oeog. Joum, 523), Founded by Ptolemy II for 

elephant*hunts, it was used as a port for a trade-route 
to Mcroe and the Nile. 

Agatharchides (GGM i. 174); Strabo 17. 768-71. E. H. W, 

PTOLEMY (i). The name of all the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt. 

Ptolemy 1 Soter (c. 367/6-283 or 282 b.c.), son of the 
Macedonian Lagus and a certain Arsinoe, who was, 
perhaps, a mistress and not, as was later believed, a 
second cousin of Philip II. He was exiled as Alexander's 
friend, recaUed after Philip’s death, and appointed 
hetairos, somatophylax, and edeatros (‘Companion’, ‘Life- 
py*trd , and ’Seneschal’) to Alexander. He fought with 
distinction during Alexander’s campaigns, which he 
subsequently described in an historical work. He married 
Artacama, Artabazus’ daughter, in 324, divorced her 
after Alexander s death, and subsequently married 
Eurv’dicc and (with or without divorce) Berenice I (q.v.). 
He became satrap of Eg>'pt in late summer 323, executed 
Cleomenes (q.v. 3), and fought without much success 
against Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes ( 3 I 5 ~ 30 *)- declared himself king early 
in 304, finally conquered Palestine, Cyprus, and many 
possessions in the Aegean Sea and Asia Minor (c. 301- 
286). but took little active part in government after 285. 

He was the originator of the cults of Sarapis and of 
Alexander in Egypt, and the founder of Ptolemais in 
Upper Egypt. The legal and military organization of his 
Empire — the army consisting of military settlers, mer- 
cenaries, and native levies — and the main outlines of 
Ptolemaic administration were due to him (cf. ALEXAN- 
DRIA, EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, EPIMELETES, 
EPISTATES, NOMOs). Registers of land, houses, slaves, 
cattle, and tax-payers were compiled in the villages, and 
summaries of these were made for nome legisters and 
the central register in Alexandria, which was used for 
preparing the State budget. The highest State office 
was that of the dioecetes (= manager) whose oeconomi 
administered the Empire like a royal estate. F, M. H. 

Ptolemy I wrote, when king, the best of the histories 
of Alexander. He used Alexander’s official Journal and 
other official material, but much was his own recollec- 
tion; he was in a better position to know than almost 
anyone. So far as can be made out his book was a 
genuine history and not merely a military record ; Alexan- 
der was a supreme figure, but yet a human man. Probably 
itw^as defective on the political side; when he wrote he 
had long lost sympathy with some of Alexander’s ideas. 
He probably desired to correct current popular history 
and beliefs, and his silences were part of his criticism; 
but bad history ousted good, and, but for Arrian, practic- 
ally all knowledge of his work would have perished. See 
ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus (308-246 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy 1 and Berenice 1 , was bom at Cos, and married 
Arsino£ I c. 289-288, He was elected joint ruler with his 
father in 285, succeeded to the throne in 283-282 and 
married Arsinoft He. 276-275, uniting her Aegean posses- 
sions with the Empire. He conquered important 
districts in Syria and Asia Minor during the First 
Syrian War (c. 276-271). In the Chremonidean War 
against Macedonia (266-261) he incurred slight losses; 
the Second Syrian War (e. 260-253) was indecisive, and 
was concluded by a marriage between Antiochus II and 
Berenice Syra (q.v.). East African and south Arabian 
coastal districts received garrisons as outposts for trade. 

Ptolemy II and his advisers created most of the scienti- 
fic system of Ptolemaic financial administration (cf. 
agriculture, banks, commerce, hnance, industry, 
monopolies, PA8TURACB, VITICULTURE), planted Greek 
aettlements in Egypt, especially round L. Moeris (q.v.), 
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and instituted the Ptolemaic ruler-cult with its priests of 
Alexan 4 cr and a gro^^ing number of deified members of 
the dynasty. He built the Phams, the Museum, the 
Library, and other edifices and institutions of Alexandria 
as w'cll as a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 

Ptolemy III Euergetes, son of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinog I, was bom between 288 and 280 and died in 
221 B.c. After his (presumable) adoption by ArsinoS II 
and his succession to the throne in 246 he married 
Berenice II (q.v.) and united Gyrene with Egypt. In the 
Third Syrian War (246-241) he acquired important 
towns in Syria and Asia Minor. Ptolemaic expansion 
ceased after thjs, perhaps owing to difficulties in Egypt. 

Ptolemy IV Philopator (c. 244-205 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy III and Berenice II, married ArsinoS III (q.v.) 
in 217. The main events of his reign were : his succession 
to the throne (221) ; the poisoning of his consort Arsinoe 

III (q.v.); invasions of Palestine by Antiochus III (221 
and 219-217)- He gained a decisive victory over Antio- 
chus (q.v. 3) at Raphia (217), but only with the help of 
the native Egyptians, who for decades revolted after- 
wards. Almost the whole Thebaid was mled in conse- 
quence by the Nubian kings Harmachis and Anchmachis 
(208/7-187/6). 

Ptolemy V Epiphanes (210-180 b.c.), son of Ptolemy 

IV and Arsinofi III. He was joint mler with his father 
from 210; he succeeded to the throne in 205, the death 
of Ptolemy IV being kept a secret for a considerable 
time. The official succession (of uncertain date) was 
followed by revolts throughout two decades, and, from 
203 onwards, by plans of the Seleucid and Macedonian 
kings to partition the outlying Egyptian territories, the 
consequence of which was the loss of most possessions 
in the Aegean, Asia Minor, and Palestine, where his 
troops suffered a final defeat at Panion in 200. The king 
was declared of full age in 197 and married the Seleucid 
princess Cleopatra I (q.v.) in 193. His epistrategus 
Hippalus reconquered the Thebaid in 187-186, and the 
last native revolt of this period in the Delta was quelled 
in 184/3. 

Pi'OLEMY VI Philometor, son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra I, was bom in 186 or (perhaps) 184/3 ^^1 died 
in 145 B.c. He succeeded to the throne in 180 in joint rule 
with his mother, who died in 176; he formally married 
Cleopatra II in 175/4. Id consequence of three invasions 
from Antiochus IV (170, 169, and 168), he established 
a joint rule with Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II from 
170 to 164. He defeated native revolts, but fled from 
Ptolemy VIII, to return as sole ruler in 164/3. His 
struggle with this brother continued for a decade. After 
a successful campaign beginning in 150 he was elected 
Seleucid king in joint rule with Demetrius II, but was 
killed in a victorious battle against Alexander Balas. 

Ptolemy VII Neos Philopator, son of Ptolemy VI 
and Cleopatra II, was bom c. 162-161, became joint 
ruler with his father in 145, sole ruler from his father’s 
death until Ptolemy VI IPs return to Egypt, and was 
killed by his uncle’s orders in August 144. 

Ptolemy VIII Euergetes (c. 182/1-116 B.c.), brother 
of Ptolemy VI. He was joint ruler with Ptolemy VI and 
Cleopatra II in 170-164; sole ruler in 164-163; king of 
Cyrene in 163-145; returning to Egypt in 145. He 
married Cleopatra II in 144, and took Cleopatra III to 
wife in 142 without being able to divorce Cleopatra II, 
who led a successful revolt against him in 132. He 
reconquered Alexandria in 127, and an amnesty and a 
peaceful reign with the two queens followed from 124. 
The king’s final testament gave all power to Cleopatra 
III. An earlier testament during his rule in Cyrene 
bequeathed his possessions to Rome. 

Ptolemy IX Soter II (Lathyrus) (e, b.c.), 

eldest son of Ptolemy Vlll and Cleopatra III. He was 
2 
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priest of Alexander from 135/4; subsequently became 
governor of Cyprus and married Cleopatra IV, his sister, 
during Ptolemy V 1 1 Ps last years . Elected j oint ruler with 
Cleopatra III against her wishes in 116, he divorced 
Cleopatra IV and married Cleopatra Selene, another 
sister. He had to accept his brother Ptolemy X as joint 
ruler in no. He reconquered the kingdom, but another 
revolt of his brother compelled him to flee to Cyprus in 
108/7, from there to Seleucid Syria. Cleopatra 
Selene divorced him; but he reconquered Cyprus very 
soon, was victorious in Syria against the Jewish State 
allied with his mother, and reconquered Egypt in 89-88. 
Cleopatra Berenice, his daughter, returned from exile as 
joint ruler in 88, after Ptolemy X’s death, and remained 
sole ruler from Ptolemy IX’s death to 80. The Thebaid 
revolted against the new rule from 88 to 86. 

Ptolemy X Alexander I (c. 140-88 b.c.), younger 
brother of Ptolemy IX, was governor of Cyprus from 
1 16; was recalled to Egypt by his mother in no, but 
resigned after a short joint rule with the title ‘king’ of 
Cyprus. Another joint rule in 108 prepared the way 
for his final third joint rule w'ith Cleopatra III under 
pressure from the insurgent Alexandrians. After Cleo- 
patra Ill’s (possibly natural) death, the king married 
Cleopatra Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy IX, a few days 
later. Expelled from Egypt by a military' revolt, he made 
successive attempts to recover his kingdom by land from 
Syria and by sea from Asia Minor, and died in a naval 
battle (89-88). 

Ptolemy XI Alexander II (c, 100/99-80 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy X and his unknown first wife. Sulla made him 
joint ruler with and husband of his step-mother Cleo- 
patra Berenice. He murdered her nineteen days after the 
wedding, and was killed by the Alexandrians, in spite of 
his being the last legitimate male descendant of the 
dynasty. His (doubtfully genuine) testament gave Egypt 
to Rome. 

Ptolemy XII Tmos Philopator Pitiladelphus 
Neos Dionysus (Auletes), son of Ptolemy IX and a 
mistress, was bom between 116 and 108 and died in 
51 B.c. He succeeded to the throne in 80, and married 
Cleopatra V Tryphaena, his sister, in 80/79. He fled to 
Rome from the insurgent Alexandrians in 58, but was 
restored by Gabinius in 55. 

Ptolemy XIII, brother of Cleopatra VII (q.v.), was 
bom in 63 and died in 47 b.c. In 51 he married his 
sister, who became joint mler with him but w as presently 
expelled by him. After the murder of Pompey by his 
ministers (48) he was forced by Caesar to share the 
throne again with Cleopatra. He subsequently made 
open war against Caesar, was defeated and drowned in 
the Nile, 

Ptolemy XIV (c. 59-44 b.c.), another brother of 
Cleopatra VII. Caesar made him king of Cyprus in 48, 
and joint ruler and husband of Cleopatra in 47. He was 
murdered by her orders. 

Ptolemy XV Caesarion, ostensible son of Caesar and 
Cleopatra VI J, was bom in 47 b.c., was made joint ruler 
with his mother in 43 or by Antonius in 34, and was 
killed by Octavian’s orders in 30 b.c. 

See APOLLONIUS 3, ARSINOE, BERENICE, CLEOMENES, 
CLEOPATRA. 

Wilckcn. PWf 8.V. 'Arsinoe*, ‘Bercnikc*; StShelin, ibid., i.v. 
'Kleopatra . E. Uevan, A History of E^vpl under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty (1927). A. Bouche-Lcclcrcq, Histoire des Lagides i-iv 
(lyo-j-v). CAH vii, chs. 3, 4, 22; viii, chs, (“i, g, 16; ix, chs. 8, 9, 16. 
G. Corradi, Studi Hellenistta (1929). W. Otto, Abhandlungen der 
hayrischen Akademie^ Phil. -Hist. Klassr, 192S no. i, 1934 no, 11, 
1938 no. 17, 1939 pt, 3; W. Peromans and J. VerKete, Pajpyrologisch 
(1942) ; Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic li'orld. Numerous articles 
in JHiS, ^Ef^.Arch,^ Arch. Pap., and other periodicals. I'he ad- 
miniairation of Ptolemaic Egypt is illustrated by inscriptions and 
numerous papyri (Greek and Demotic). A recent survey in Cl. 
Preaux, U Economic royale des Laf^dei (1933), with complete biblio- 
graphy and an index of important passages. F. M. H. 


PTOLEMY (2) of Cyrene revived the sceptical school of 
philosophy about 100 B.c. (Diog. Laert. 9. 115). 

See Zeller, Phil, d, Griechen iii. a^. a. 

PTOLEMY (3) (Claudius Ptolemaeus) of Alexandria, 
born at Ptolemais -9 ^Epfieiov, made observations between 
a.d. 121 and 151. His great work, originally called 
MaOr^fjLaTLK'q avvra^iSt became known as MeyaXrj avv- 
Tofiff, Great Collection^ in contradistinction to the 
MiKpos aarpovopovpevo^ (totto?), the ‘Little Astronomy’, 
comprising smaller introductory works ; the Arabs 
turned ficyltm) into al-Majisti, whence Almagest. It is 
the definitive account of the Greek achievement in 
astronomy according to Hipparchus, with some additions 
of Ptolemy’s own. Trigonometry is the method used; 
it is first applied in Book i to the calculation, by means 
of ‘Menelaus’ Theorem’ and trigonometrical formulae 
based thereon, of a Table of Chords of arcs subtending 
angles from by steps of to 1 80°, equivalent to a Table • 
of Sines of half the angles respectively. There follow ! 
formulae in the solution of spherical triangles for the 
purpose of relating arcs of the equator, ecliptic, horizon, 
and meridian, and so on. Book 3 is mainly on the length 
of the year and the motion of the sun on the eccentric 
and epicycle hypotheses; bks. 4, 5 on the lunar month, 
lunar theo^>^ sizes and distances of sun, moon, and earth ; 
bk. 6 on conjunctions and oppositions of sun and moon, 
solar and lunar eclipses; 7, 8 on the fixed stars and the 
precession of the equinoxes; 9-13 on the movements of 
the planets. 

2. Other wwks extant in w hole or in part arc : (i) The 
Analemma^ on orthogonal projection, in a Latin trans- 
lation from the Arabic by William of Moerbeke, plus a 
few Greek fragments. 

(2) The Pianhphcrium, on stereographic projection, 
Latin translation from the Arabic. 

(3) d^dcrei? ciTrAai'tuv dcrTtpoji', on the fixed stars, 
Book 2 only. 

(4) ’YjToOecreis rdiv TrAavai/xcVcur, first book in Greek, 
second in Arabic. 

(5) Inscription in Canobus. 

(6) npo)(€Lpo)v Kavovojv didraoris' fcal (All 

these are included in Heiberg's edition, Teubner, 
1898-1907.) 

(7) Optics, five books (bk. i and end of 5 missing), 
translated from the Arabic by Admiral Eugenius Siculus 
in 12th c. (see Govi, UOtticadi Claudio Tolomeo, 1884), 
remarkable as containing (bk. 5) the first attempt at a 
theory of refraction, details of experiments, etc. 

(8) Geography (r€a)ypa(f>LKrj v(ffT]y 7 }ai^), see below. 

3. Other works attributed to Ptolemy arc : Uepl poirwv^ 

on balancings or turnings of the scale ; Uepl Staordaew^, 
on dimensions ; three books of Mechanics. For Ptolemy’s 
attempt to prove Euclid’s Parallel Postulate, see Proclus 
on Eucl. I. T. H. 

4. Ptolemy’s Geography (r€ojypa<f)iKTi 'Ytjsrjyrjms) was 
a treatise in eight books, with an atlas of maps. Its object 
was ‘to reform the map of the world’ by bringing up to 
date the map of a previous geographer, Marinus of 'Pyre 
(r. A.D. 120?). Ptolemy’s map extended from c. 20® S. 
to 65° N., and from a basic meridian through the Canary 
Islands to 180° E. ; drawn from the standpoint of an 
astronomei^ it w'as intersected by curved lines of latitude 
and longitude, to which all his data were (theoretically) 
referred. 

5. Ptolemy’s scientific ideal outstripped his practical 
application. Adopting Posidonius* estimate of 180,000 
stades for the earth’s circumference, in preference to 
Eratosthenes’ more correct calculation of 250,000 stades, 
he systematically underrated the distance between any 
two positions of longitude, and the errors due to this 
false graduation accumulated in the outer or eastern 
portion of his map. Moreover, with rare exceptions, his 
positions were not really determined by astronomic 
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observation, but by dead reckoning from (often inexact) 
reports of travellers. Though Ptolemy recognized the 
danger of this method of computation, he tabulated all 
his data in exact terms of latitude and longitude, thus 
giving a delusive appearance of scientific certainty to his 
deductions. Furthermore, he rejected the theory of a 
circumfluent ocean round the three continents, and while 
he left blank the map of the unknown world to west, 
north, and east, he assumed the existence of a large sub- 
equatorial continent. 

6. The most conspicuous errors in Ptolemy’s map were 
the extension of the Eurasian land-mass over 180° of 
longitude (instead of 130°), and the invention of a Terra 
Australis connecting the east coast of Africa with China 
and converting the Indian Ocean into a huge lalce. Of 
its innumerable errors and deficiencies of detail the 
following are most notable, (i) Europe. The Atlantic 
coast of the continent has an almost unbroken north- 
east trend. Scotland lies on its back in a west— east 
direction (probably the result of a wrong join of two 
sectional maps). Scandinavia is a small island. Germany, 
Poland, and Central and Northern Russia are largely left 
blank. The Sea of Azov is greatly magnified. (2) Asia. 

1 he Caspian Sea is correctly conceived as a lake, but is 
greatly elongated from west to east, and the Persian 
Gulf is similarly distorted. India is a rectangle with its 
main axis running from west to cast, and Ceylon is 
magnified fourteen times. The Malay peninsula is 
determined with fair accuracy, but the Chinese coast 
curves aw'ay to east and south so as to meet Terra 
Australis. (3) Africa. The Mediterranean coast runs 
almost continuously from w'est to east. Two unidenti- 
fiable rivers, Gir and Nigir, cross north Africa in the 
same direction. The White Nile is correctly derived 
from two Central African lakes, but the mountains on 
either side are connected into a continuous we.st-east 
chain (‘Mountains of the Moon’). 

7. Rut despite its faults, the treatise of Ptolemy was on 
the whole the most accurate of ancient geographical 
works, and it was the most comprehensive. It therefore 
remained standard until modem times. 

T«ta: C. Nobbe (1843); Ch. Mdllcr and C. T. Fischer (bks. 1-3) 
(1883-1901). Comincniary : E, H. Bunbury, History of Ancient 
Gfof^aphy (1879), ii. 519 ff. Text, maps, and coinmcnlary : P. J. 
Fischer, Cl. Ptolemaei Geographiac codex Urbinas Graccus 82 (3 vols., 
1932). E. H. W. 

PUBLICANI were principally collectors of taxes, but 
tliis was only one of the functions performed by them 
for the Roman government. At least as early as the Second 
Punic War there existed a class of man (ordo publicanorum, 
Livy 25. 3) accustomed to undertake contracts for the 
State such as the erection of buildings, the provision of 
food for the amiies, or the w^orking of mines. In 167 
B.c. the government decided to close the mines of Mace- 
donia in order to avoid the necessity of employing 
puhlicani to exploit them (Livy 45. 18). The influence 
of the puhlicani was increased by the privileges conferred 
by C. Gracchus on the equestrian order, with w^hich they 
wxre closely associated, and they acquired a great source 
of wealth in the collection of the decumae of the new 
province of Asia. In disputes with provincial governors 
the puhlicani could count on the support of the eques- 
trian order in Rome. In the later Republic they were 
organized in societates^ presided over by a magister with 
whom socii were associated. The societates were repre- 
sented in the provinces by a pro rnagistro (Cic. Verr. 2. 
169) with a staff of assistants. There is some evidence 
for the existence of a class of shareholders {participes) 
with a financial interest in the company ; Polybius (6. 17) 
emphasizes that many people w'cre affected by the terms 
on which contracts were let. The puhlicani were most 
prominent in the provinces which paid decumae (q.v.), 
but Cicero {Verr. 3* 2?) enumerates a large numbw of 
provinces in which they were active^ and it is probable 


that their services were employed not only in the collec- 
tion of indirect taxes but in connexion with the stipen- 
dium (q.v.). (For pactiones between the puhlicani and 
cities see Cic. Att 5. 13. i ; Prov. Cons. 5. 10.) 

In the early Principate puhlicani were still used for 
the collection of vectigalia (q.v.). In Nero’s reign such 
complaints arose about their misbehaviour in the collec- 
tion of portoria that measures were taken to control them 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 50-1). Their activities were from an early 
date supervised by imperial procurators. The companies 
employed a large number of slaves and freedmen {ILS 
1851-76). As late as the time of Trajan the word 
puhlicanus designated tax-collector (Tac. Germ. 29), In 
the course of the second century the societates disappear 
and are replaced by individual conductores (q.v.). 

M. Rostovtzeff, 'Gesch. dcr Staatspaebt* {PhiloL Suppl. ix, 
p. 329 ff.); O, llirschfeld, Verwaltungsbeamlen^ (1905), 81 flF. ; G. H, 
Stevenson in Comp. Lot. Stud. 342 If. G, H. S. 

PUBLILIUS (i) VOLERO9 tribune of the plebs in 
471 B.C., is traditionally credited with a law that trans- 
ferred the election of plebeian magistrates from the 
assembly of the curiae to the tribal assembly, i.e. officially 
recognized the tribunes. As such a concession by the 
patricians is unlikely at so early a date, the rogatio 
Puhlilia must be considered as an anticipation of the 
Lex Puhlilia (339 B.C.; see PUBLiLius 2). 

G. W. Botaford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 270 ff., 300 f. 

P. T. 

PUBLILIUS (2) PHILO, Quintus, the first plebeian 
dictator (339 b.c.), is credited with three laws which 
were a landmark in the struggle for social equality: (i) 
censorship should be opened to plebeians ; (2) plehiscita 
should be binding on the whole community (an anticipa- 
tion of the Lex Hortensia); (3) the auctoritas patrum 
should be reduced to the formal ratifying of proposals, 
before they went forward to the centuriate assembly. 
Publilius was the first plebeian praetor (337), and, 
as censor (332), helped towards creating the new tribes 
Maecia and Scaptia. As consul he besieged Naples 
(327) and W'as appointed pro-consul for 326 (the first 
known example of prorogatio imperii). The tradition 
which records his triumphs (over the Latins in 339, 
and over the Samnites and Palaeopolitae in 326) is not 
altogether trustworthy. He played a leading part in the 
recovery of Rome after the Caudine catastrophe, but 
details of his later career (e.g. his alleged implication in 
the rebellion of Capua in 314) are uncertain. 

CAH vii, 482 f., 530 f., 595 ff.; G. W. Botsford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 299 ff. P. T 

PUBLILIUS (3) SYRUS (not Publius, Woelflain, Philol. 
xxii (1865), 439) came to Rome as a slave in the first 
century b.c., presumably from Antioch (Plin. HN 35, 
199). Intellectual ability, psychological discernment, and 
wit ensured him manumission. He devoted his gifts to 
the latinized form of the mime, w^here his one rival was 
the veteran knight Laberius (q.v.), whom be surpassed in 
the competition between them ordered by Julius Caesar. 
Only two of his titles, both doubtful, are recorded: 
Putatores (? Potatores) and Murmidon (Nonius, 2. 133; 
ITiscian, Inst. K. 2. 532. 25). His clever improvisations 
suffered through being entrusted to the frail security of 
actors* copies, but some retained a scenic vogue at least 
until Nero’s time. The elder Seneca commended his 
power of expressing some thoughts better than any other 
dramatist; Petronius seems to cite from him a passage 
of 16 lines; and Gellius quotes for their neatness 14 
maxims (Sen. Controv. 7. 3. 8; Petron. 55 ; Gell. 17. 14). 

In the first century A.D. it was realized that, whatever 
the harm wrought by the immorality of mimes, the 
apophthegms uttered by various dr^atic personages 
might well be selected and alphabetically arranged to 
inculcate on schoolboys a proverbial wisdom founded on 
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human experience. So it came about later that Jerome 
learned in class the line which he quotes twice, *aegre 
reprehendas quod sinas consuescere’ (Hieron. EpisU 107. 
8; 128. 4). The great textual difRcul^ is to disengage 
ti^y Publilian sententiae from accretions due to para- 
phrases of genuine verses, or insertions of Senecan and 
pseudo-Senecan ideas, or such distortions of the original 
iambic senarii and trochaic septenarii as induced copyists 
to mistake them for prose. 

There could be no unified ethical standard among 
maxims spoken by different characters in different 
scenes. Some are platitudes ; some contradict others, as 
proverbs often do. Many advocate self-regarding 
behaviour; yet the prevailing terseness of expression is 
an undeniable attraction. 

Text: J. K. Orelli, Puhlii [sic] Syri Mimi et aliorum Sententiae 
(1822; 7gi iambics and 83 trochaics, with Scali^er's Greek verso 
translations. Editions: W. Meyer, Publii [sic] Syri Sententiae (1880; 
733 lines). R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, Pub. Syr. Sent. (1895; 722 
lines). Translation: J. Wight Duff and A. M. DuiT in Minor Latin 
Poets (Loeb 1934, revised 19351 734 lines). J. W. D. 

PUDlCrriA, personification of the chastity or modesty 
of women. According to Livy (10. 23), she was originally 
worshipped as Pudicitia Patricia in a small shrine in the 
Forum Boarium, but in 296 B.C. a rival cult of Pudicitia 
Plebeia was founded in the Vicus Longus. At first 
limited to women who had married but once, the cult 
degenerated and was forgotten. 

For criticism see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlun^en, 2540.; 
Platncr- Ashby, 433 ff., where more references ara given; for other 
cults, sec Wissowa, RK 334. H. J. R. 

PUGILLARES, see books, 11. 3. 

PULCHER, see Claudius, clodius. 

PULVINAR, (i) a couch, such as was used for the 
images or symbols of gods at a lectisternium (q.v. ; 
Horace, Carm, i. 37. 3 and often). This seems to be a 
purely Greek rite, adopted in Rome. (2) A platform on 
which such objects were placed, either to be adored at a 
supplicatio (q.v.), or for other ritual purposes, see [Aero] 
on Horace, loc. cit. and literature under supplicationes. 

H. J. R. 

PUNIC WARS: three wars in which Rome gradually 
superseded Carthage as the dominant power in the 
western Mediterranean. The early relations of Rome 
and Carthage had been friendly. The interests of Rome, 
which were primarily agricultural and confined to Italy, 
did not clash with those of the Carthaginians, who 
gained a commercial monopoly in the Western Medi- 
terranean. Treaties were negotiated (probably in 509 
and 348 B.C.), confirming this Punic monopoly and 
guaranteeing Italian coast-towns against Carthaginian 
attack, while the hostility of Pyrrhus to both Rome and 
Carthage resulted in a supplementary agreement between 
the two powers (279). But in 264 when the Carthaginians 
occupied Messana in north-east Sicily a dangerous 
situation was created, since Rome was now the ally of 
the Greek cities in south Italy, who saw a threat to their 
trade or security if Carthage dominated Sicily and the 
Straits of Messana. When therefore the Momertines 
(q.v.) in Messana appealed to Rome for help, the Senate 
hesitated, foreseeing the possibility of war with Carthage, 
but the People decided to accept the Mamertine alliance 
whatever the consequences. When Appius Claudius 
(q-v. 5) Caudex crossed to Sicily war was declared. In 
fact both Rome and Carthage had rushed in to secure a 
key position, but with different motives: defensive 
imperialism dominated Roman policy; on exploiting 
commercial imperialism actuated Carthage. Neither 
side used the Messana affair as an excuse for a prede- 
termined war, but being different in race, culture, and 
religion, with divergent moral and material interests^ 


Rome and Carthage would gravitate more quickly to- 
wards conflict when the minor States between them had 
been eliminated or assimilated. In the Hellenistic East 
a common culture held the three great monarchies In a 
precarious balance of power, which Rome later tried to 
maintain when she had absorbed something of that 
culture. In the West dissimilarity made compromise 
more difficult. 

2. The First Punic War (264-241) opened with a 
successful Roman offensive conducted by Appius 
Claudius Caudex and M. Valerius (q.v. 4) Messalla 
against the Carthaginians and Hieron in north-east Sicily ; 
this resulted in Hieron entering into alliance with Rome 
(263). In 262 the Romans won Segesta and, after a siege, 
Agrigen turn, but since Carthage continued fighting they 
realized that peace could be secured only by driving the 
Carthaginians completely out of Sicily: diis involved 
challenging their naval supremacy. By a magnificent 
achievement the Romans built some 160 vessels equipped 
with grapnels (corvi) which helped to thwart their enemy’s 
superior naval skill. The new fleet commanded by 
Duilius (q.v.) defeated the Carthaginians off Mylae (260). 
When no decisive result was reached in Sicily, the 
Romans sent an expeditionary force under Regulus 
(q.v. i) to Africa; after the way had been opened by a 
great naval victory off Ecnomus, it landed in Africa (256), 
but was defeated in 255. A relieving fleet defeated the 
Punic navy off the Hermaean Promontory, evacuated the 
survivors of Regulus’ army, but was wrecked by a stonn 
off Pachynus on the way home. In Sicily the Homans 
captured Panomius (254), thus confining the Cartha- 
ginians to the western end of the island, but a newly 
raised fleet was wrecked off Cape Palinurus (253). Both 
sides were exhausted. After L. Mctellus (q.v. x) had 
repulsed a Punic attack on Panormus (250), the Romans 
blockaded Lilybaeum and Drepana. A naval attack by 
P. Claudius (q.v.) Pulcher on Drepana failed, while the 
rest of the fleet was wrecked off south Sicily (249); the 
Romans, however, seized Mt. Eryx (q.v.), thus cutting 
off the land-communications of Drepana. Despite the 
fresh efforts in Sicily of Hamilcar (q.v.) Barca, 247-241, 
the Romans at length raised a new fleet under C. Lutatius 
Catulus (q.v.), who defeated the Carthaginians off 
Aegates Insulae and negotiated peace-terms, which 
ultimately included the evacuation of Sicily and an 
indemnity of 3,200 talents to be paid in ten years. 

Carthage immediately had to face a serious revolt 
of her mercenaries (the *Trucelcss W’ar'). Scarcely had 
she crushed this, when the Romans occupied Sardinia in 
answer to an appeal from some mercenaries there (238). 
To Carthaginian protests Rome replied by refusing 
arbitration and declaring war: Carthage had to submit, 
surrender Sardinia and Corsica, and pay an additional 
1,200 talents. The desire to deprive Carthage of an 
island base against Italy may partly explain this wanton 
aggression, which embittered relations which were just 
becoming more friendly. Primarily as compensation for 
the loss of Sicily and Sardinia the imperialist party at 
Carthage turned to Spain, which would also furnish 
abundant natural wealth and man-power in the event of 
future hostilities w'ith Rome. The conquest of Spain 
was achieved from 237 to 219 by Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, 
and Hannibal (qq.v.). By attacking Rome's ally, Sagun- 
tum, Hannibal deliberately precipitated the Second 
Punic War. The question of war-guilt is complicated. 
Possibly it was not a long-premeditated war of revenge 
championed by the family of Barca, but when the Romans 
interfered south of the Ebro(the Punic sphere of influence 
de facto and possibly de /We), Hannibal refused to con- 
template a recurrence of buUying such as Carthage had 
suffered in 238 : he struck before Rome was ready. 

4* The Second Punic War (218-^01). The Homans 
prepared to Mnd one army to Africa, a second to Spain, 
but were foiled by Hannibal's bold invasion of north 
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Italy (see hanntbal and scipio 3). They wisely, however, 
sent an army to Spain where P. and Cn. Scipio (q.v. 4 
and 3) prevented reinforcements reaching Hannibal, 
won a sea-battle which gave Rome naval supremacy, and 
took the oiTensive until their deaths (21 1) ; their successor 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) still held the line of the Ebro. 
Meantime Hannibal had defeated Roman armies at 
Trebia (218), Trasimene (217), and Cannae (216), but as 
Rome refused to admit defeat and retained the loyalty of 
central and northern Italy he attempted to encircle her 
with a ring of enemies. But this wider strategy ultimately 
failed : in the west his brother Hasdrubal’s offensive in 
Spain was repulsed {215), while a Carthaginian landing in 
Sardinia proved abortive (215) ; in the north the hostile 
Gauls failed to take decisive action ; in the east an alliance 
was made with Philip V of Macedon, who, however, un- 
aided by the Punic fleet, gradually lost interest in the 
First Macedonian War (214-205) and negotiated the 
Peace of Phoenice with Rome (see Valerius 5 and galba 
2) ; in the south Greek cities were encouraged to revolt, 
but their leader Syracuse was reduced to submission by 
21 1 by Marccllus (q.v. i). Meantime in Italy Hannibars 
strength was being worn down by Fabius, Sempronius 
Gracchus, Marccllus, and Fulvius (qq.v.) Flaccus, who 
avoided further pitched battles and recovered Capua 
(which had revolted after Cannae) in 211 and Tarentum 
in 209. Hasdrubal, who at length broke through to 
Italy from Spain, was defeated at the Metaurus by 
Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator (q.v.) in 207, and 
thereby Hannibal’s last hope of receiving reinforce- 
ments died, despite the attempt of Mago (q.v.). Scipio 
(q.v.) Africanus victoriously drove the Carthaginians 
from Spain by his final victory at Ilipa (206) and led 
an expeditionary force to Africa where his successive 
victories forced the recall of Hannibal from Italy. Thanks 
to his tactical reforms and the help of Masinissa (q.v.), 
Scipio defeated Hannibal at the battle of Zama (q.v., 
202). In 201 peace was signed: Carthage surrendered 
her navy and Spain, retained her autonomy and her terri- 
tory within the Phoenician Trenches (i.e. roughly modem 
Tunisia), became a dependent ally of Rome, and paid 
an indemnity of 10,000 talents in fifty annual instalments. 
But the Romans evacuated Africa. Factors which gave 
Rome the victory included her superiority by sea and 
in man-power, the loyalty of the Italian allies, the wisdom 
of the Senate and the doggedness of the People, the 
blocking of reinforcements to Hannibal, the defensive 
strategy of Fabius in Italy combined with the offensive 
strategy of Scipio, who forged a weapon which drove the 
Carthaginians from Spain and vanquished Hannibal 
himself. Against such factors Hannibal’s untiring 
gallantry and genius were unavailing. The war was a 
turning-point in ancient history ; it had profound effects 
on the political, economic, social, and religious life of 
Italy, while thereafter for centuries no power could 


endanger Rome’s existence. 

5 . Thb Third Punic War (149-146). Carthage, no 
longer a great Mediterranean power, made a remarkably 
quick economic recovery, thanks partly to Hannibal’s 
financial reforms, but she was continually provoked by 
Masinissa, whose aggression the Romans did little to 
check until they feared that his African kingdom might 
soon embrace Carthage itself. Cato (q.v. i), motives 
of revenge and fear, urged the destruction of Carthage; 
Nasica (see scipio 10) advocated a more lenient policy. 
There is little evidence to suggest that Roman policy 
was dicta^ by commercial jealousy. Intervention was 
Icnally justified when Carthage was goaded into attacking 
Mniniaso, Rome’s slly (150). Rome declared war on 
Carthage(i49). and aRoman anny under ManUiu8(q.v. 1) 
landed in Africa. Carthage aurwndered, handed owr 
hoatages and arma, and then heard the Roman r**™ tlw 
the itself must be destroyed. 
refused to comply, and with desperate heroism withstood 


a Roman blockade until 146, when Scipio(q.v. 1 1) Aemili- 
anus stormed and sacked the city, Carthage having been 
destroyed, her territory was made into the Roman 
province of Africa. 
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PUPIENUS, see balbinus. 

PUPIUS, Publius, contemporary with Horace, who 
calls his tragedies ’lacrimosa poemata* (Epist. i. i. 67). 

Cf. Baehr. FPR 348; Morel FPL 112. 

PUPIUS, see piso (4). 

PURPLE. The purple dye, which the Romans valued 
so highly that it became for them the symbol of power 
and luxury, was obtained from several species of shellfish 
— 7 Topif}vpa, Kijpv^y purpura^ murex, buccinum. The fish 
had to be opened as soon as it was caught, for the dye 
was contained in a vein which dried up after death. 
When these veins had been extracted they were steeped 
in salt water for five days and the liquid was then boiled 
in vats. It was found that the dye from the purpura was 
very dark, while that from the murex was brighter, so 
that a mixture was often made, one part of purpura to 
two of murex. In this the wool was left for five hours, 
then taken out and dried, and finally given a second 
dipping until all the dye was absorbed. This was the 
famous twice-dyed Tyrian purple; a pound of wool so 
dyed cost i ,000 denarii ( £40). I^rple robes often formed 
part of the insignia of kings, magistrates, and commanders 
in the field. At Rome magistrates, senators, and Eqmtes 
wore garments with a purple border. See also dyeing. 

Pliny, HN 9. 36-65. D^A. W. Thompson, A Catalogue of Greek 
Fishes (1947). s.v. nop 4 >vpa. F. A. W. 

PUTEOLI, nowadays Pozsnioli, a town near Naples 
(see PAUSiLYPUS MONs). Samian colonists from Cumae 
founded Dicaearchia here (c. 521 B.c.). When Dicae* 
archia became Puteoli is unknown (Strabo 5. 245 f.). 
Presumably Puteoli became a Roman dependency at the 
same time as Capua in 338 (cf. Festus p. 262 L.), In the 
Hannibabc War it was an important military and trading- 
port (Livy 24. 7; 26. 17), and in 194 became a citizen 
colony which was subsequently recolonized several 
times (Dessau, ILS 5317; Plut. Sulla, 37; Tac. Ann, 14, 
27; PUny, HN 3. 61). As th'^ harbour of Rome, Puteoli 
became a great commercial entrep6t, by 125 B.c, second 
only to Delos (Festus p. 109 L.). All Rome's eastern 
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imports and exports, including grain, passed through 
Puteoli (Strabo 3. 145; 17. 793; Pliny, HN 36. 70; 
Seneca, Ep, 77). Its trade guilds, fire-brigade, imperial 
post station, its special road (Via Domitiana) joining the 
Via Appia, its lighthouse, artificial harbour-works and 
surviving monuments (e.g, amphitheatre), attest a 
prosperity which survived the rivalry of Ostia. Devasta- 
tions by Alaric (410), Genseric (455), and Totila (545) 
finally ruined Puteoli. In its heyday Puteoli was a 
fashionable villa resort, e.g. of Sulla, Cicero, Hadrian. 

K. J. Bcloch, Campamen* (1890); C. Dubois, Pouzzuoles Antiques 
(1907); K. Lehmann-llartlebcn, Antike Hafenanlagen des Mittel- 
mceres (1923), 163 ; J. Bdrard, Bihliogr, topogr. (1941), p. 83. E. T. S. 

PYGMALION, (i) Legendary king of Tyre, brother of 
Elissa (Dido), whose husband, Acherbas or Sychaeus, he 
killed in the hope of obtaining his fortune. (See Verg. 
Aen, I. 343-64, Justin. Epit. i8. 4, and dido .) (2) Legen- 
dary king of Cyprus, who having fashioned an ivory 
statue of a woman fell in love with it. Aphrodite gave 
it life, and the woman bore P. a daughter, Paphos, the 
mother of Cinyras (Ovid, Met. 10. 243-97), though 
according to Apollod. Bihl. 3. 14. 3 Cinyras was P.'s 
son-in-law. Philostephanus {FHG iii, 31, fr. 13) calls the 
statue a figure of Aphrodite. P was perhaps, like Cinyras 
(cj.v.), a priest-king, associated w^ith the cult of Aphro- 
dite-Astarte (cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris i, ch. 3). 

F. R. W. 

PYGMIES5 dwarfs of ridiculous appearance who live 
in Africa, or India, or Scythia, They are mentioned and 
discussed in Greek mythology in connexion with their 
fight against the cranes. Homer (//. 3. 6) says that the 
cranes flee before the winter to the (Southern) stream of 
Oceanus and bring death to the Pygmies. Hecataeus of 
Miletus, who definitely located the P, in Southern Egypt, 
Ctesias, and the writers on India (e.g. Megasthenes) 
considerably elaborated the story. The P. disguise 
themselves as rams, or ride on rams and goats. They 
battle with the cranes to protect their fields, or even con- 
duct operations to destroy the eggs of the cranes. Other 
mythographers invented explanations for the struggle, 
tracing the enmity back to a beautiful pygmy girl trans- 
formed into a crane (Boeus in Athen. 9. 393 e). 

As Herodotus hinted (2. 32. 6) and Aristotle (Hist. An. 
8. 12. 597 a) confirmed, the dwarfs of central Africa may 
have been the origin of the myth. Modem explorers 
report that the Akka dwarfs hunt cranes and that the 
birds vigorously resist. Around this core of fact, possibly 
conveyed to Greeks through Egyptian sources (R. Hennig, 
Rh. Mas. 1932), grew a solid shell of dwarf folklore 
(R. Dangel, SMSR 1931, 128) and novelistic inven- 
tion. The geranomachy is often shown in Greek art, the 
Francois vase being the earliest instance. In Hellenistic 
art dwarfs or P. are often used for parodies of mytho- 
logical and genre scenes, or shown in Nile landscapes 
(W. B. MacDaniel, AJArch. 1932, 260). G. M. A. H. 

PYLAEMENES, in mythology, king of the Paphla- 
gonian Eneti (Iliad 2. 851). He is distinguished chiefly 
for coming to life in II. 13. 658. cf. 643, after being killed 
in 5. 576, a slip of Homer's from which most ridiculous 
consequences have been drawn by ancient and modem 
critics. H. J. R. 

PYLOS was the name of three places in western Pclo- 
ponnese (Strabo 8. 339; cf. Ar. Eq. 1059). Messenian 
Pylos lay at the north end of Navarino Bay, on a rocky 
peninsula joined by a sandspit to the mainland, and 
separated by a narrow channel from the island of 
Sphacteria. Uninhabited in 425 B.C., the Athenians 
fortified it and held it with a Messenian garrison until 
409 (Diod. 13. 64). Its subsequent histo^ is obscure. 
It is surprising that this fertile district, with one of the 
best harbours of Greece, was not more important; its 
only great period was the Mycenaean. A palace of the 


thirteenth century has recently been discovered on a 
hill four miles to the north, with more than six hundred 
clay tablets inscribed in characters descended from the 
latest Minoan script. This may well be called the palace 
of Neleus and Nestor. There are also beehive-tombs 
near. 

Thuc. bk. 4. R. M. Burrow*, 1896, 55 ff. ; 1898, 147 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PYLOS in Triphylia, a little south of Samikon, was 
taken by Strabo (followed by some modems) for the 
Homeric town of that name. Rich beehive-tombs of the 
sixteenth century have been found in this district, near 
Kakovatos. 

Strabo 8. 344 ff. ; W. D 5 rpfeld and K. MUller, Atfi. Alitt. igo8, 
295 ff.; 1909, 269 ff. T. J. D. 

PYRAMUS and THISBE, hero and heroine of a love- 
story almost unknown except from Ovid, Met. 4. 55 ff., 
who says, 53, that it is not a common tale. They were 
next-door neighbours in Babylon, and, as their parents 
would not let them marry, they talked with each other 
through the party-wall of the houses, wdiich was cracked. 
Finally they arranged to meet at Ninus' tomb. There 
Thisbe was frightened by a lion coming from its kill ; 
she dropped her cloak as she ran and the lion mouthed it. 
Pyramus, finding the bloodstained cloak and supposing 
her dead, killed himself ; she returned, found his body, 
and followed his example. Their blood stained a mul- 
berry-tree, whose fruit has ever since been black when 
ripe, in sign of mourning for them. H. J. R. 

PYRENEES (Uvp^vr)^ ra Tlvprivaia opjj] Pyrenaeiis 
mans), the range of mountains between Gaul and Spain. 
The name w’as derived from a city, or port of call, fre- 
quented by traders from Massilia. Herodotus (2. 33) 
places near it the source of the Ister (Danube). Avienus 
(559) knew both the town and the mountains, the former 
near Portus Veneris (Vendres). Silius Italicus (3. 441) 
and Diodorus (5. 35) present other more imaginative 
derivations. The error of Polybius (34. 7. 4), ascribing a 
north-south direction for the range, was corrected by 
Pliny (4. no), but all classical estimates as to length were 
excessive. 7 'he chief highway (Via Augusta) crossed the 
mountains near their eastern limit. It was supplemented 
by a road from Jaca to Pau (Itin. Ant. 452. 6), and another 
from Pamplona to Dax (ibid. 453. 4). Timber, hams, 
and bacon appear to have been the important contribu- 
tions of the Pyrenees to the economic life of the peninsula. 

Classical references in s.v. ‘Hispania’. Excellent modern 

description in M. Sorre, Les Pyrinies (1922). J. J. Van N, 

PYRRHON (IJvppwv) of Elis (c. 360-c. 270 b.c.), son of 
Pleistarchus (Diocl. Magn. ap. Diog. l..aert. 9. 61 ; 
Aristocl. ap. Euseb. 14. 18. i; etc.), founder of Sceptic- 
ism. The son of poor parents, he earned his livelihood by 
painting (Apollod. and Antig. Car. ap. D.L. 61 f. ; etc.). 
He got his first philosophical lessons from the Megarian 
Bryson; later he joined the Democritean Anaxarchus, 
whom he accompanied on Alexander’s expedition (Alex. 
Polyh. ap. D.L. 61 ; Suid. s.v. Tyrrhon’ and ’Socrates’; 
etc.). In later years he lived a single and secluded life in 
modest circumstances at Elis, honoured and admired by 
his fellow citizens (Pausan. 6. 24. 5; D.L. 64). P. had 
several pupils, of whom Timon was the most important. 
He left no writings. 

Pyrrhon aims at imperturbability of mind (Timon ap. 
Sext. Emp. Math, 5. 141, cf. Pyr. i. 10). It is only 
possible to arrive at this end, he argues, if we understand 
the nature of things and our relation to them. Seeing 
that their nature makes it impossible for us to have any 
undeniable knowledge, P. drew the conclusion that we 
should not trouble about things we cannot really under- 
stand and refrain from idle talk and assertion (d<;^acria, 
Timon ap. Aristocl. ap. Euseb. 14. 18. 3 f.). Between 
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and *no* there will be no difference. This equili- 
brium of judgement will immediately create the desired 
equilibrium in our soul and free us from passion and 
anxiety. 

Pyrrhon*s aim in putting forward his theory was 
ethical. It was not before its connexion with the logical 
theory of Arcesilaus that Pyrrhonism began to exercise 
any considerable influence upon philosophical thought. 
See also sceptics. 

For bibliography see under sceptics. K. O. B. 

PYRRHUS (319-272 B.C.), the most famous of the 
Molossian kings of Epirus. After reigning as a minor 
from 307 to 303 he was driven out and followed the 
fortunes of Demetrius the Besieger. By the influence of 
Ptolemy II, whose step-daughter Antigone he married, 
and of Agathocles (q.v.), he became joint king with 
Neoptolemus (297). He removed Neoptolemus and 
attempted to set up a Hellenistic type of monarchy over 
Epirus and to emancipate Epirus from Macedonia. By 
intervening in a dynastic quarrel in Macedonia Pyrrhus 
obtained the frontier provinces of Parauaea and Tym- 
phaca, together w^ith Ambracia, Amphilochia, and 
Acarnania. On the death of Antigone he acquired 
Corcyra and Leucas as the dowry of his new wife, the 
daughter of Agathocles, and made an alliance with the 
Illyrian chief Bardylis, whose daughter he also married. 
Before he could consolidate his kingdom he went to war 
with Demetrius, now king of Macedon (291-286), ob- 
taining half of Macedonia, Thessaly, and an alliance 
with Aetulia and Athens; but he was driven back by 
Lysimachus (283). 

Pyrrhus next undertook to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans, and with a force of 25,000 men and twenty 
elephants he defeated the Romans at Heraclca (280). He 
marched close up to Rome, but failed to impose peace. 
In 279 he again defeated the Romans at Asculum, and 
then transferred his forces to Sicily, where he met the 
Carthaginians, at that time the allies of Rome, He 
almost expelled the Carthaginians from the island, but 
broke off the war and returned to Italy. After a drawn 
battle against the Romans at Beneventum (275), he 
retired to Epirus with one-third of his expeditionary 
force. In a new attempt to conquer Macedonia he penned 
up Antigonus Gonatas in Thessalonica but suddenly 
moved off to Peloponnesus, where he failed in a siege of 
Sparta and was killed in a street fight at Argos. 

A brilliant tactician and adroit opportunist, Pyrrhus 
impressed his contemporaries but never w^on a lasting 
victory. His death left Epirus exhausted. 

Plutarch, I^rrhus-, G. N. Cross, Epirus (1932). N. G. L. H. 


PYRRHUS, see also neoptolemus. 

PYTHAGORAS (1), son of Mnesarchus of Samos, 
emigrated c. 531 b.c., perhaps to escape the tyranny of 
Polycratcs, to Croton. He was a devotee of Apollo, and 
the Crotoniates identified liim with Apollo Hyperboreua. 
He wrote nothing (though works were later fathered on 
him) and already in Aristotle’s day his life was obscured 
by legend; but a gibe of Xenophanes (fr. 7 Diels) 
establishes his belief in metempsychosis, and Heraclitus 
(frs. 40, 129), Empedocles (fr. 129), Ion of Chios (fr. 4), 
and Herodotus (4. 95 ) testify to liis spiritual powers and 
learning. These and later statements indicate that he 
believed the soul to be a fallen divinity confined within 
the body as a tomb and condemned to a cycle of rein- 
carnation as man, animal, or plant, from which, however, 
it may win release by cultivation of an Apolline purity. 
The spirit, he held, is purified by study; accordingly he 
taught a ‘way of life’ (PI. Resp. boo b). in which Ae 
invMtigation of nature (I'trropiT,) beeme a reUgion. He 
U reliablv said to have discovered the numencal ratios 
determining the principal intervals of the musical scale, 


whence he was led to interpret the world as a whole 
through numbers, the systematic study of which he thus 
originated (Aristox. fr. 23 Wehrli; Eudem. fr. 84 Spengel). 
He is possibly the discoverer (though not in its Euclidean 
form) of ‘Pythagoras* Theorem* (Eucl. i. 47). 

In Croton P. founded a religious society, under the 
government of which this city rose to supremacy among 
the Achaean towns in Italy. A conspiracy under Cylon 
led, however, to P.*8 retirement to Metapontum, where 
he died ; and at some date between 460 and 400 the order 
was almost w'holly destroyed . Survivors settled in Thebes 
(Lysis, Philolaus) and Phleius, some afterwards returning 
to Tarentum, which became the chief seat of the school 
till its extinction in the late fourth century B.c. Member- 
ship of the order, open to women equally with men, 
entailed a strict discipline of purity, elements in which 
were silence, self-examination (tt^ rl 8 * epe^a, 

ri fiOL 8 cov ovK ireXccTdr } ; Diog. Laert. 8. 22), abstention 
from flesh, and the observation of precepts originally 
taboos but later interpreted symbolically {aKouapaTay 
(TypPoXa). Fourth-century writers distinguish divergent 
religious and scientific groups, aKovapariKoL (IlvBayo^ 
piarrai) and padTqpaTLKoC (IIvBayopeioi), 

Starting from P.*s discovery of the intervals, his 
followers devoted themselves to arithmetic, using a 
notation consisting probably of patterns of dots; the 
most important of these was the rerpaKTv^, which 
represented the number ten as sum of the first four 
integers and was traditionally attributed to P. himself. 
They said the universe was produced by the First 
Unit (the Heaven) inhaling the Infinite (or Void), so as 
to form groups of units or numbers (Ar. Metaph. N 
I09i“i5 f., Phys. 213^22 f.), and that all things (even, e.g., 
opinion, opportunity, injustice, Ar. Metaph. A 990^22) 
were numbers and had position. Their earlier geocentric 
astronomy was based on that of the early lonians, but 
probably by about 500 B.c. they had reached the hypo- 
thesis that the earth is spherical. Aristotle attributes to 
them {Gael. 293“ 18 f.) rn astronomical system presup- 
posing a central fire, around which circle the celestial 
bodies, including sun, earth (which thus first becomes a 
planet), and counter-earlh (dKTi;(^aiv, intended to account 
for lunar eclipses). This system, to which the older 
belief in a ‘harmony of the spheres’ was accommodated, 
appears to date at earliest from the late fifth century. 
See also astronomy, mathematics. 

For Pythagorean writers of independent importance 
(Alcmaeon, Philolaus, Archytas, etc.) and for Ncopytha- 
goreanism see separate articles. 

Dielfi, Vorsokr.* i. 96-113, 440-80; Mullach, FPG i. 485-509 
{Pythagoreorum Similitudine 5 )\ R. Hercher, Fpistolographiy 601 
{Pythagoreorum Epistulae); Uumet, Early Greek Philosophy* ^ 80-1 1 a, 
276-309 ; T. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics (1921) i. 65-1 17, 
141-69; Zelicr-Mondolfo, La ftlosofia dei Greci i* (1938), 288-685; 
E. Frank, Plato und die sogenarmten Pythagorcer (1923). 

A. H. C 

PYTHAGORAS (2). Greek sculptor of the first half of 
the fifth century B.c. A native of Samos and later 
resident at Rhegium in Italy, whither he probably 
emigrated on the fall of Samos in 494. He is reputed to 
have introduced greater realism into art and was the 
first to emphasize the importance of ‘rhythm* and ‘sym- 
metry* in art. No work of his is known, and only one 
Roman copy is thought to reflect his style — the so-called 
‘Omphalos Apollo* at Athens. S. C. 

PYTHEAS (c. 310-306 B.C.), Greek navigator of Mas- 
salia. From Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny mostly we 
learn (from evidence distrusted by the ancients) that, 
sailing from Cades (Cadis) past Cape Ortegal, the l^ire, 
north-west France, and Uxisame (Ushant), he visited 
Belerium (ComtveUl) and the tin-depot at Ictia (St, 
MichaeVs Mount) ^ circumnavigated Britain, described 
its inhabitants and climate, reported an island Thule 
(q.v.) (Norway or Iceland)^ sailed perhaps to the Vistula, 
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and reported an estuary {Frisian Bight?) and an island 
{Heligoland?) abounding in amber. P. calculated closely 
the latitude of Massalia and laid bases for cartographic 
parallels through north France and Britain. 

Cf. M. Cary and E. Warmington, Ancient Explorers (1929), 33 ff.; 
E. Warmington, Greek Geog. (i 934 )» 169 ff,; G. £. Broche, PytMas 
le Massaliote (1936). E. H. W. 

PYTHERMUS (i), poet, of Teos, wrote drinking- 
songs, of which one line survives. He composed in the 
Ionian mode and was mentioned by Hipponax (Ath. 
62s c). 

E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Grace, ii. 60. 

PYTHERMUS (2) of Ephesus, writing after Antiochus 
I or II and followed by Hegesandrus {c, 150 B.c.), pub- 
lished 'luTopiai in eight books, treating Hellenistic 
history. 

FHG iv. 487. 

PYTHlAy see apollo, para. 4. 

PYTHIAN GAMES. From early times there had been 
a festival at Delphi in connexion with the oracle of 
Apollo, with a musical competition consisting of a hymn 
to the god — vd/xoff UvdiKos — sung to a cithara accom- 
paniment. This took place every eighth year, but in 
582 B.C. the festival was reorganized and placed under 
the management of the Amphictionic Council. Hence- 
forth it was celebrated in the third year of each Olym- 
piad. The musical competitions — in instrumental music. 


singing, drama, and recitations in verse and prose — still 
took the first place, but to them now were added athletic 
and equestrian contests modelled on those at Olympia. 
The stadium for the foot-races lay close under Mount 
Parnassus, the chariot-races were held in the Crisaean 
plain, where a hippodrome was constructed. The prize 
was a crown of bay-leaves cut in the valley of Tempe. 
The Pythian Games ranked next in importance after the 
Olympic. F. A. W. 

PYTHIUS of Priene (4th c. d.c.), architect. He designed 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus and the temple of 
Athena Polias at Priene, both in the Ionic Order. He 
held the opinion that architects should be well versed in 
the arts, and objected to the use of the Doric order in 
sacred buildings because of the complications arising 
from the spacing of the triglyphs. His books on the 
temple and the Mausoleum have not surt'ivcd. (Vitruv. 
I- i; 4- 3 ; 7fpraef,) H. W. R. 

PYTHON (mythological), see apollo, paras. 4 and 5. ’ 

PYTHON of Catana or Byzantium was said to be author 
of a satyric play called Agen, produced in 324 b.c. in the 
camp of Alexander the Great on the Hydaspes (in tlie 
Punjab); some attributed it to Alexander himself. It 
contained references to Harpalus and other contem- 
porary persons in the style of the Old Comedy (Ath. 13. 
95 f ). 

rCF8io-ii. A. W. P.-C. 


Q 


QUADI, a German tribe of the Sucbic group, left the 
Main region (c. 8 d.c.) and went to Moravia; they were 
closely connected with the Marcomanni. Vannius estab- 
lished a kingdom between the March and the Waag, but 
was overthrown c. a.d. 50, his followers being settled by 
the Romans in Pannonia. After a war against Domitian 
the Quadi maintained peace till the great Marcomannic 
Wars. Though overwhelmed by Rome, they remained 
a permanent danger, and often with Marcomanni or 
Sarmatae-Jazyges plundered Roman land (e.g. under 
Valerian and Gallienus and in 282, 35S, and 375). Later 
some of the Quadi joined^ the Vandals and Alani and 
went to Spain. 

Franke, PFF, b.v. 'Marcomanni’; C. PaNch, Site. Wien, 209 v 
(1929) and 217 i (1937); L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen St&mme. 
Die Westgermanen^ (*938); J, Klose, Ronu Klientel-Randitaaten 
am Rhein und an der Donau (1934). F. A. W. S. 

QUADRIGARIUSy see Claudius (ii). 

QUADRIGATUS, see COINAGE, ROMAN, para, 5. 

QUADRIVIUM, see education, i. 9. 

QUAESTIO. The introduction of quaestiones^ per- 
manent criminal courts, composed of thirty or more 
jurymen under the presidency of a praetor, resulted in a 
thorough reform of criminal justice in Rome. First 
appointed as commissions for inquiry in exceptional cases, 
they became later a standing institution; the first 
qiiaestio perpetua was constituted by the Lex Calpumia 
(149 B.c.) for the crimen repetundarum {see repetundae). 
This example was followed by several leges; under 
Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus the quaestiones were sys- 
tematized and extended. They were never organized 
by a general statute, but Augustus’ Lex lulia iudiciorum 
publicorum brought some order into the variety of pro- 
cedural rules produced by copious legislation. The 


quaestiones were gradually extended to all the more 
serious crimes, superseding the jurisdiction of magis- 
trates and comitia ; for each category of such crimes new 
tribunals were created. Members of the jury were 
originally senators; subsequently, after long political 
struggles — for justice in criminal matters acquired a 
political character — equites {see eques) replaced them or 
shared the courts with them. {See also gracchus (4), 
DRUSUS (2), COTTA (3).) Trihuni aerarii (q.v.), an inter- 
mediate class between equites and plebs, substantially 
independent, were admitted to the jury from 70 B.C. to 
the time of Augustus. 

Criminal prosecutions in the quaestiones were not 
initiated by the magistrate, but by an accusation {nominis 
delatio)^ which could be made by any citizen who on 
request {postulatio) obtained an authorization from the 
chairman of the competent court. The accusation was 
presented in writing to the magistrate, who entered the 
charge in the official record {nomen recipere) and directed 
the trial. The court forjudging each case was constituted 
with the co-operation of both the parties, accuser and 
accused. They had a limited right of challenging the 
jurors, who were chosen by lot from a panel of persons 
qualified for this function. The jurymen gave their 
verdict on the guilt of the accused by a minority of votes ; 
the presiding magistrate had no right to vote, but he 
inflicted the statutop^ penal^. No appeal was admitted. 
The crimes for which particular quaestiones were insti- 
tuted were res repetundae (q.v.) ; murder and poisoning 
(by the Leges Sempronia and Cornelia de sicariis et vene^ 
fids); murder of near relations {tee PARRlcimUM); 
maiestas {see perduellio); peculatus and taerilegium 
(theft of res puhlicae and sacrae) ; bribery by candidates 
at elections {ambitus); falsification of coins, weights, 
documents, wills, etc. {falstm); grave cases of ii\|iiry; 
violence (m); traffic in free persons {plagium); adultery 
and contraventions against the provisioning of the people 
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(onifofia). The quaestiones disappeared in the first half 
of the third century a.d., when criminal jurisdiction was 
conferred upon other organs of the State. 

H. F. Hitxig, Die Herkwift det Schtourgerichts im rdm, Strafprozess 
Jf- I/engle, *Auiiwahl der Richter im rfim, QuflstionenprozeBs', 
Sw»Zeittchr, liii (1933); A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure 
of Cicero's Time (1901), 415 ff. See also law and PROceDUitB, 
ROMAN, III. A. B. 

QUAESTOR. In spite of a definite statement of Tacitus 
(Ann. II. 22), it is generally held that no quaestors 
existed under the monarchy, and that the office was 
created at the beginning of the Republic. At first they 
were nominated by the consuls, but from 449 D.c. were 
elected by the tribal assembly. Their number was 
originally two, but in 421, when the office was opened to 
plebeians, it was raised to four (Livy 4. 54). We do not 
hear of any increase till the time of Sulla, who fixed the 
number at twenty. Caesar appointed forty, but Augustus 
reverted to the number of twenty. In early times the 
quaestors exercised judicial powers (quaestores parricidii 
are mentioned in the XII Tables), but later they were 
concerned mainly with finance. Their connexion with 
the consuls was originally veiy close, and the relation 
between a quaestor and the higher official to whom he 
was attached was always considered to be that of a son 
to a father (Cic. Plane, ii. 28). The quaestorship, in 
spite of its antiquity, was the lowest office in the cursus 
honorum and was held by young men. 

Among the quaestors the most important were the two 
qiuaestores urbani^ who were responsible for the aerarium 
q.v.), in which were stored not only reserves of money 
but public documents such as decrees of the Senate and 
accounts. Quaestors conducted sales on behalf of the 
treasury, and sometimes made financial statements in 
the Senate, though they did not become regular members 
of that body till the time of Sulla. Under the Principatc 
the aerarium was put in charge of more senior officials, 
but from a.d. 44 to 56 specially selected quaestors were 
chosen for this purpose and held office for three years 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 29; ILS 966). The remaining quaestors 
were attached to generals in the field and to provincial 
governors, and their duties, though primarily financial, 
were not exclusively so. As a provincial quaestor a 
young man gained experience which later would prove 
useful. He might command troops or administer justice, 
and might even be left in charge of a province as quaestor 
pro praetore. The provinciae of the quaestors were 
determined by the Senate and distributed among the 
various holders by lot, though a general might have a say 
in the choice of his quaestor. The practice of prorogatio 
(q.v.) must have been applied to the provinciae of quaes- 
tors if their number did not exceed four before Sulla’s 
dictatorship. Each provincial governor had one and the 
governor of Sicily two. In addition to the quaestores 
urbani and the provincial quaestors there were quaestores 
classici and a quaestor Ostiensis, connected with the fleet 
and the corn-supply. In the Principatc a quaestor was 
attached to the proconsuls of senatorial provinces (c.g. 
Tac. Agr. 6), while in the imperial provinces finance 
was in the charge of an equestrian procurator. The name 
quaestor was employed by municipal towns and by 
collegia to designate their financial officials. 

A, U. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901), ala rf., 3^ ff. 

G. H. S. 

QUEROLUSt the 'Grumbler*, anonymous comedy, 
also called Aulularia because of a superficial resemblance 
to Plautus’ Aulularia. It was written in Gaul, possibly 
f, A.d. 400 . Rutilius, to whom it is dedicated, may thus 
Im Rutilius Namatianus (q.v.); but this common view is 
not unchallengeable, and some evidence suggests a later 
date. The play is written in iambic and trochaic cadences, 
half-way between metre and prose. 

Cd. L. Hermann (introd., app. crit., trana., I9J7)- O* S- 


QUIETUS* see lusius. 

QUINCTBLIUS, see MAXIMUS (2). varus. 

QUINCTIUS CAPITOLINUS, Titus, consul on six 
occasions between 471 and 439 D.c. His chief recorded 
achievement, dated 464, when (allegedly as proconsul 
appointed by a senatus consultum ultimum) he extricated 
the consul Furius from a trap set by the Aequi, bears so 
great a resemblance to the exploits of Cincinnatus (q.v.) 
as to suggest that it was an invention (cf. Valerius 
Antias; Livy 3. 4. 9 to 3. 5. 13). P. T. 

QUINCTIUS, see also atta, cincinnatus, ioamininus. 

QUINDECIMVIRI (originally Duoviri, then Decem- 
viri, Livy 6. 37. 12, first mentioned as Quindecimvirl 
in 51 D.C., Caelius in Cicero, Fam. 8. 4. i) SACRIS 
FACIUNDIS, one of the quattuor amplisstma collegia of 
the Roman clergy. They were originally custodians of 
the Sibylline books (Livy 5. 13. 5-6 and often), but their 
activities were probably widened to cover the supervision 
of all foreign cults recognized or tolerated in Rome 
(Wissowa, RK 543) on the authority of these books. 
They were of course originally patricians, but after 
367 B.c.. when their number was raised to ten. half of 
them were chosen from the plebs. The method was 
election, probably as for the pontifices (q-v. ; Cicero 
above). Caesar increased them to sixteen (Dio Cassius 
42. 51.4), and supernumeraries were common under the 
Empire (cf. ibid. 51. 20. 3). H. J. R. 

QUINQUATRUS, see mars, mtnerva« 

QUINQUIREME. The standard warship in the fleets 
of the Hellenistic States and of the Roman Republic was 
the quinquireme (ircvr^pi]?). a galley acconunodating 
more rowers than the smaller but similar trireme (q.v.) 
and gaining thus greater force. The crew on a Roman 
quinquireme numbered 300, in addition to the marines 
(Polyb. I. 26. 7). The arrangement of rowers on a 
quinquireme is even more uncertain than that on a tri- 
reme; probably groups of five oarsmen pulled one large 
oar in the fashion of the medieval Venetian galleys 
a scaloccio. Since the quinquireme did not appear at 
Athens until 325 d.c., the report that Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse introduced the craft is doubtful; possibly it was 
Phoenician in origin. Expensive to maintain and difficult 
to man, this vessel lost its supremacy in the first century 
B.c. but it still found use in the Roman imperial navy. 
See TRIREME. C. G. S. 

QUINTILIANUS, Marcus Fabius, bom probably 
between A.D. 35 and 40 at Calagurris in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis (Auson. Prof. Burd. i. 7), the son perhaps (cf. 
Inst. 9. 3. 73) of a rhetorician, who may even have prac- 
tised at Rome (Sen. Controv. 10. pr. 2), He was sent to 
Rome for his education and was, if wc may believe the 
scholiast on Juv. 6. 451. a pupil of the grammaticus 
Remmius Palaemon ; at a later date he attached himself 
to the famous orator Domitius Afer (Inst. 5. 7. 7; 10. i. 
86 ; Plin. Ep. 2. 14. 10). from whom he must have learned 
the practical side of rhetorii^ and the methods of the 
courts. Later (but not before A.D. 57 when he was present 
at the trial of Cossutianus Capito) he went back to Spain, 
but returned to Rome with Galba in 68 (Hieron. Chron.). 
There he became famous as a teacher and was appointed 
a salaried Professor of Rhetoric by Vespasian (Hieron. 
Citron, on A.D. 88; but his appointment must have been 
earlier). Pliny the Younger (l.c.) was one of his pupils. 
After teaching rhetoric and practising at the bar for 
twenty years (Inst. i. pr. i) he retired (perhaps in 88, 
more probably in 90, since he can hardly have settled 
down as a teacher during the civil wars of a.d. 69). He 
was well off (Juv. 7. 186-9). Rnd devoted his retirement 
to writing (see below, Works i and ii). While thus 
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engaged he was appointed by Domitian to instruct his 
two great-nephews {Inst, 4. pr, 2), and through the influ- 
ence of their father Flavius Clemens received the oma- 
menta consularia (Auson. Grat, Act. 7. 31). Not long 
before his retirement he married a young wife who died 
at the age of 19, leaving him two sons, of whom the 
younger died when 5, the elder when 9 a few years later 
{Inst. 6. pr. 3 fT.)‘ The date of his own death is uncertain ; 
it is rashly assumed that he died before a.d. ioo on the 
strength of Pliny’s words (l.c.) 'ita certe ex Quintiliano 
praeceptore meo audisse memini* (written 97-100). 

Works 

(i) De causis corruptae eloquentiae^ of which nothing 
remains; our knowledge of its contents does not go 
beyond four brief references in the Institutio. It was 
begun at the time of the younger son’s death (6. pr. 3) ; in 
view of the mother’s youth, not more than three years or 
less than one can divide the two sons; the work was 
therefore begun from four to two years before the writing 
of Inst. 6. pr. 3. 

(ii) Institutio oratoria, published c. a.d. 95 ; for it was 
composed in little more than two years {Ep. cd Tryph.) 
after long solicitation by his friends; Domitian was 
still alive when bk. 10 was written (10. i. 91-2). The 
work opens with a letter to his publisher Trypho, 
followed by a dedication to Marcel lus Vitorius. It covers 
the education of an orator — from his cradle almost to his 
grave. Bk. i discusses his education in boyhood, and is so 
sane, penetrating, and sympathetic in general outlook 
that it has real value even to-day, while its later chapters 
on grammar and language are of importance to every 
student of Latin. Bk. 2 deals with the Schools of Rhetoric 
and the declamations, which played such a large part in 
instruction, and with the nature and value of oratory. 
Bks. 3-9 are of a more technical character ; in bk. 3 types of 
causes are analysed with excess of subtlety, bks. 4-6. i 
discuss the formal structure of a speech in great detail. 
The rest of bk. 6 provides an oasis on emotional appeal, 
which contains an illuminating and entertaining chapter 
(3) on wit and humour. Bk. 7 deals with arrangement, 
points of law, syllogistic argument, etc. Bk. 8 treats of 
style, propriety of words, ornament, general reflexions 
{sententiae), and metaphor; bk. 9 of figures of thought 
and speech, concluding with an interesting chapter (4) 
on artistic structure and rhythm. Quintilian apologizes 
for the dryness of his technical details ; but through all 
these books there runs a vein of shrewd wisdom and a 
sense of reality; he denounces the fantastic absurdity 
which marked so many themes for declamation. Never- 
theless, bk. 10 brings relief; in it he discusses the value 
of reading, merely as an aid to oratory, it is true ; but his 
review of Greek and Latin authors is deservedly famous, 
and the exposition of the way in which a speech should be 
prepared forms a worthy close to an admirable book. 
Bk. II contains an interesting discussion of memory and 
mnemonics, while its chapter (3) on delivery, gesture, 
and dress is both instructive and amusing. Bk. 12 deals 
with higher themes. Accepting Cato’s definition of an 
orator as *a good man, skilled in speaking’, he discourses 
on the importance of character, the educative value of 
philosophy, the ideals which should guide the orator, the 
appropriate use of different styles, and the age at which 
the orator should retire — a fine book written with grave 
and attractive dignity. The style is still under the influ- 
ence of Ciceronian ism, lucid, vigorous, and sound, yet 
marked by the compression and point learned in the 
schools of his age — a perfect vehicle for his purpose. 
And he leaves the impression of a man of high ideals, 
wise, kindly, and in the widest sense humane. See also 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, II. 5 ; RHETORIC, LATIN, 
para. 4. 

(iii) Pro Naevio Arpiniano {accused of throwing his ivife 
out of a window), the sole speech published by himself 


(7. 2. 24). Two others in defence (i) of Queen Berenice 
(4. 1. 19), (2) of a woman accused of forgery (9. 2. 73), 
were published against his will from shorthand reports. 

(iv) Artes rhetoricae. Two were published from lecture 
notes against his will (i. pr. 7). 

(v) Declamationes (q.v.). Two collections, Maiores 
and Minores, survive under his name. The style and the 
fantastic nature of much of their contents prove them to 
be spurious. Their date is uncertain. 

Texts: C. I-lalin (1868); F. Meister (1886-7); L. Radermacher 
(1907-35); with crans. H. Bornecque (1932). 

Comment ARiKS: G. L. Spaldmi; (1798-1816; auppl. vola. 
by C. T. Zumpt (1829) and E. Donnell (1834)). Bk. 1, C. Fierville 
(1890); F. H. Colson (1924). Bk. 10, W. Peterson (1891). Bk. 12, 
A. Beltrami (1910). 

Translations: J. S. Watson (1856); II. E. Butler (1921). 

See DECLAMATIONES PS.-Q., EDUCATION. H. E. B. 

QUINTUS (i). anatomist and physician of the eclectic 
school in Rome, in the age of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38), 
and pupil of Marinus. He founded an important 
medical school, to which the teachers of Galen helongedi 
Later he was banished from Rome and died in Perga- 
mum. He left no written works, but his anatomical \ 
teaching had great influence, e.g. on Galen. W. D. R. 

QUINTUS (2) SMYRNAEUS (4th c. a.d.), epic poet, 
author of a Greek poem, the Posthomerica, found in 
Calabria, headed *H TToir]aLS rov ‘OfjLrjpLKov KotvroVf on 
a manuscript containing also Colluthus, Rape oj Helen 
(? 6th c. a.d.). Hence Quintus is sometimes called 
Calaber, but more often Smymacus, from the single 
recorded fact about him, that in his youth he lived at 
Smyrna near the Hermus (Quint. Smym. 3. 306-13). 
The poem, continuing the story of the Iliad to the start 
of the Achaeans for home, shows thorough acquaintance 
with Homer, but some slight misunderstanding of 
Homeric Greek, and it may have been meant to form a 
substitute, in closer agreement with Homer, for the 
account of the events given in the Epic Cycle (q.v.). 
The sources are various, some Hellenistic, and one a 
poem of unknown identity much used by Virgil, possibly 
the poem indicated by Macrobius {Sat, 5. 2) under the 
name of Peisander. The poetry of Quintus is prolix, 
never exalted, and sometimes macabre; the parts arc 
greater than the whole, which lacks structural unity; 
but it has some freedom, competence, eloquence in 
representing emotion, and pathos, and frequently the 
similes are attractive. 

Texts: A. Zimmermonn (1891); A. S. Way (l>ocb, 1913): 
Criticism: F. Paley, On Quintus Sm^rnaeus and the ‘Homer* ojf 
the Tragic Poets ( 1 876) ; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, litude sur Virgile (1891); 
F Kchmptzow, De Quinti Smyrnaei fontibus ac mytkopoeia (1891); 
G. W. Paschal, A Study 0/ Quintus Smyrnaetts (1904); W. F. j. 
Knight, CQ xxvi (1932), 178-89. W. F. J. K. 

QUIRINAL, the northernmost hill of Rome, tradition- 
ally occupied by Sabines, and certainly the site of an 
early settlement (Af on. Ant. 15. 776 flf.) which became one 
of the Four Regions of Republican Rome. On it were 
many famous temples, including the age-old Capitolium 
vetus and those of Semo Sancus (466 D.c.), Salus Semonia 
(3 1 1 B.C.), Quirinus (293 d.c.), Honos {CIL vi. 30915), 

I ortuna Publica (204 d.c.), and Venus Er>xina(i8i B.C.). 
Later, the hill was the site of houses of famous associations 
or luxupr, as of Atticus, Narcissus, and Martial. Domi- 
tian built rtic templum gentis Flaviae on the site of his 
ancestral home. Constantine erected large thermae. The 
north fringe of the hill was bordered by cemeteries and 
by Julius Caesar’s gardens, which became the notorious 
horti Sallustiani. L A. R. 

QUIRINALIS, see CLODius (3). 

QUIRINIUSt Publius Sulpicius {cos. 12 n.c.), a norm 
homo from Lanuvium (on his career cf. Tacitus, Ann. 
3- 4^)- Quirinius defeated the Marmaridae (Florus 2. 
31), perhaps as proconsul of Crete and Cyrene (? a 
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15 Bx.). Between 12 bx. and a.d. 2 he subjugated the 
Homanadenses, *Cilician' brigands on the southern 
borderland of the province of Galatia (Strabo 569). The 
precise date of this war and the command held by 
Quirinius are disputed. It has been argued that he must 
have been legate of Syria at the time ; but the war could 
have been conducted only from the side of Galatia, which 
province, though normally governed by imperial legates 
of praetorian rank, might easily have been placed under 
a consular (cf. L. Calpumius Piso, c. 13 B.C.). Quirinius 
prudently paid court to Tiberius at Rhodes, succeeded 
M. Lollius as guide and supervisor of C. Caesar in the 
East (a.d. 2), and shortly after married Aemilia Lepida, 
a descendant of Sulla and Pompey. Legate of Syria 
in A.D. 6 , he superintended the assessment of Judaea 
when that territory was annexed after the death of 
Archelaus (Josephus, AJ ly, i flF., cf. ILS 2683; also 
Acts V. 37, which mentions the insurrection of Judas the 
Galilaean ev rats a.Troypa<f)Tjs). In order 

to reconcile and explain St. Luke ii. 1 and establish a 
date for the Nativity before the death of Herod the Great 
(i.c. before 4 n.c.), various attempts have been made to 
discover an earlier governorship of Syria by Quirinius, 
and, by implication, an earlier census in Judaea. It is by 
no means certain that the acephalous elogium from Tibur 
(7L5 918) should be attributed to Quirinius, and, in 
any case, it cannot prove two governorships of Syria. 


Quirinius lived to a wealthy and unpopular old age. 
In 21 he died and was granted a public funeral on the 
motion of Tiberius, who recounted his meritorious 
services (Tac. Arm. 3. 48). 

E. GroBg, PW, s.v. 'Sulpicius (90)*; L. R. Taylor, AJPhiL 1933, 
120 ff.; R. Syme, KUo 1934, 122 ff., and Roman Revolution (1939^ 
Bee Index. R. S, 

QUIRINUS, a god of Sabine origin (Ovid, FasH 2. 
475 ff., whereon see Frazer), worshipped from very early 
times on the Quirinal. Except that his functions 
resembled those of Mars and that he had sacred arms 
(Festus, p. 238, 9 Lindsay), we know little of him; he 
regularly forms a third with Jupiter and Mars (qq.v. ; 
e.g. Livy 8. 9. 6); his flamen (q.v.) is the lowest of the 
three flamines maiores and the third spolia opima belong 
to him (Servius on Aen. 6. 859). His flamen’s activities 
are known only in the service of other deities (Gellius 
7. 77. 7; Ovid, Fasti 4. 910; Tertullian, De Sped. 5). 
His festival is on 17 Feb. ; his cult-partner is Hora (Gell. 
13. 23. 2), of whom nothing is known. The name must 
mean ‘he of quirium ' ; as this is not a possible word for 
the labializing Sabine speech, the most plausible etymo- 
logy is that of Kretschmer (GVolta 10. 147 ff.), that it was 
originally •co-wm-um, ‘assembly of the men*, hence also 
Quiritei. See further Wissowa, RK 153 ff.; cf. romulus. 

H. J. R. 


R 


RABiRIUS (i), Gaius, had, as a young man, been 
implicated in the death of Saturninus in 100 d.c. Early 
in 63 Caesar wished to stress the dangerous situations 
which might arise from the senatus consultum ultimum. 
At his instigation the tribune Labienus therefore charged 
Uabirius with murder, resuscitating for his purpose an 
obsolete method of impeachment. The Senate pro- 
nounced the sentence invalid; and when a more regular 
action was brought before the Coniitia Centuriata Cicero 
himself defended Rabirius. The trial had served its 
purpose; and with Caesar’s connivance the praetor 
Metcllus Ccler broke up the court by a convenient legal 
fiction. 

See Cicero, Pro Rabirio. Cf. E. C. Hardy, Journ. Phil, xxxiv 
(1918). * J. M. C. 

RABIRIUS (2) POSTUMUS, Gaius, known un- 
officially as Postumus Curtins, being posthumous son of 
C. Curdus, adopted under the will of his uncle C. 
Rabirius (q.v.). A banker like his father, he placed loans 
throughout the Empire, until to recover vast sums from 
Ptolemy Auletcs he took up residence at Alexandria, 
called himself the king’s minister, and requisitioned 
Egyptian aupplics. After the condemnation of Gabinius 
(q.v. 2) in 54 Rabirius was prosecuted as receiver, but 
Cicero’s extant speech secured his acquittal, mainly on 
teclinicalities ; the defence of fact was merely that Rabirius 
was now poor. Caesar assisted him, and by 49 he was a 
senator, Caesar’s ardent partisan, and was employed 
on commissariat work for the African War; by 45 he had 
designs on the consulate. 

Cf. H. DeBsau, Hermes 1911. 6i 3^- E. F, C. 

RABIRIUS (3) Gaius, epic poet mentioned alongside 
of Virgil by Velleius (2. 36. 3)* Ovid alludes to his 
‘mighty utterance’ (PonL 4- 16. 5). He may have wntten 
the poem on Actium of which a fragment was recovered 
in papyrus 817 from Herculaneum, See hello aecy- 
PTIACO, CARMEN DB. 

TculFel, I asa. 9; Morck FPL, h W. U. 


RACES, HORSE- AND CHARIOT-, ree circus. 

RAETIA, a Roman province in the Alps, including 
Tyrol and parts of Bavaria and Switzerland. The Raeti 
were partly Illyrian, partly Celtic, their language having 
been affected by Etruscan elements (cf. J. Whatmough, 
Harv. Stud. 1937, 18 1 ff.). After the Camunni and 
Vennones had been defeated by P. Silius Nerva (16 B.c.) 
Drusus and Tiberius in a combined operation from the 
south and from Gaul conquered the Raeti and the Celtic 
Vindelici, whose territory became a province together 
with the Vallis Poenina ; the latter was disconnected from 
Raetia after Claudius and before M. Aurelius. At first 
under the command of the governor of Gaul (who 
appointed a praefedus in A.D. 16-17 after Germanicus 
had been recalled from the Rhine), Raetia got its own 
governor, who according to the communis opinio was an 
equestrian procurator with ius gladii (Ph. Horovitz, Rev. 
Phil. 1939, 61 ff., tries to prove that until Trajan the 
governors of Raetia were praefecti, and then were 
replaced by equestrian procuratores). The governor, 
who resided at Augusta Vindelicorum, commanded the 
troops: 4 edae and ii cohortes in a.d, 107 (CIL xvi. 55), 
and 3 alae and 13 cohortes in 166 (op. cit. 121). During 
the Marcomannic Wars under M. Aurelius the newly 
raised Legio HI Italica Concors was quartered in Raetia 
at Castra Regina, its commander becoming the provin- 
cial governor as a legatus Aug. pro praetore. At least 
since Gallienus Raetia was again placed under equestrian 
administration, and was divided under Diocletian for 
civil administration into Raetia I (capital probably 
Curia^ and Raetia II (capital Augusta Vindelicorum), 
both provinces being under the military command of 
the dux Raetiarum who resided at Augusta Vindelicorum 
(on the frontier see R. Heuberger, Klio 193 34^ ff.).. 
Alamannic pressure increased and the Lake of Constance- 
Argen-IUer-Danube defence-line was given up soon 
after a.d. 389 ; the Alamanni occupied the relinquished 
territory^ though temporarily forced back in 430. About 
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RED SEA 


450 the Alamanni and other German tribes again 
mastered nearly the whole plain. Before 482 the last 
outposts on the Danube were evacuated and only the 
Alpine regions remained under control from Italy. 

Haugp PW^ B.v. 'Raeti* and 'Raetia'; F. StShelio, Die Schweiz in 
rdmischer Zeit* (1931); R. Heuberger, Raetien im Altertum und 
FrUhmittelalter i (1932^; id., ‘Das oatgothische Raetien’, KUo 1937, 
77 ff.; F. Hertlein-O. Parct-P. Goessler, Die Rdmer in WQrttemberg 
r-iiJ (1928-32). On the limes Raeticus see Fabricius, PW xiii. 605 ff. 
On roods see W, Cartellieri, Philoi., Suppl. xviii (1926); L. Castel- 
pietra. Raetia 0935 )i 33 Claudia Augusta); H. U. Instinsky, 

Klio 1938, 33 ff. (Septimius Severus). F. A, W. S. 

RAMNES, TITIES, LUCERES, see tribus. 

RAVENNA, an important port in Cispadane Gaul on 
the Adriatic. The name Ravenna is certainly Etruscan ; 
the original population was probably Etruscan and 
Umbrian mixed. It is only legend that assigns its 
foundation to Thessalians. Pliny seems to be plainly in 
error when he calls it a city of the Sabines. Of its earlier 
history practically nothing is knowTi. A civitas foederata 
in the later Republic, it received Roman citizenship in 
89 B.c. or from Julius Caesar in 49 D.c. and ranked thence- 
forth as a municipium. 

The course of the later history of Ravenna was deter- 
mined by Augustus when he made it the station of his 
Italian fleet of the north, corresponding to Misenum in 
the south. The presence of the fleet ensured to Ravenna 
a certain permanent importance: occasionally, as in a.d. 
69, it gave it a temporary historical significance. With 
the sea to the east and with marshes almost cutting ofT 
approach from the west, Ravenna was a natural residence 
of notable State prisoners : it was there that Maroboduus 
was interned by Tiberius. The life of Ravenna centred 
round the sea and the fleet. The praefectus classis was 
the most notable personage of the town, and the suburb 
by the harbour was itself called * classis*. The local 
government presents unique features (cf. CIL xi, p. 6). 
There was a considerable export of wood, asparagus, 
and fish. 

In A.D. 404 Ravenna became the main residence of the 
Emperor of the West, who was drawn thither by its 
uniquely protected position. Its mint came to dominate 
the Western coinage. After the fall of the Empire Odo- 
vacer and Theodoric still resided at Ravenna, and finally, 
when Justinian recovered Italy, Ravenna became the seat 
of the Imperial viceroy, the Exarch. The last phases of 
Ravenna’s greatness are represented by mosaics of great 
interest and beauty. 

Rosenberg, PW, a.v. H. M. 

REBILUSi Caninius, see caninius redilus. 

RECITATIO, the public reading of a literary work by 
the author himself. In Greece, Herodotus* reading of 
parts of his works may be taken as an anticipation of the 
Roman practice. At Rome Crates' lectures suggested 
the idea of a public reading of the verses of dead poets 
(Suet. Gram. 2). But the real creator of the recitatio was 
Asinius Pollio: he was the first Roman to read before 
an audience his own works (Sen. Controv. 4 praef. 2). 
Under the influence of the same causes which explain 
the expansion of Augustan literature the custom soon 
spread extraordinarily. It still flourished under Domi- 
tian. Afterwards we find fewer allusions to it, although 
it survives to the sixth century. 

Before the construction of Hadrian’s Athenaeum, no 
definite place set apart for recitatimes existed. Very 
rarely they took place in a theatre, sometimes at a 
banquet, oftenest in some hall, hired by the author or 
lent by a patron ; the reader had to supply the necessary 
furniture (Tac. Dial, g), which cost him dear, as readings 
did not pay. So starving poets recited anywhere (forum, 
thermae, circus, etc.). 

There were two kinds of recitatimes: the one meant for 


a restricted audience, the other for the public (Plin. Ep. 
7. 17. 11-12). Invitations were given by the author 
himself, or by means of short notes {codicilli) and pro- 
grammes {lihelli). Women were not excluded. From a 
sort of platform the recitator, standing up, first delivered 
a preamble (praefatio), then read seated. Sometimes he 
preferred to get a freedman to read, supplying gestures 
himself (Plin. Ep. 9. 34. 2). Readings might extend over 
several days. They were chiefly of verse (epic, tragic, 
lyric), more rarely of prose (history, philosophy, dis- 
courses). The hearers expressed their approval — ^with 
occasional support from hired clappers — by applause and 
by cries (‘effecte*, ‘eugc*, ‘pulchrc*, ‘soplios*, etc.); tliey 
might even rise and kiss the reader. 

The recitatio at first offered genuine advantages: by 
it an author made his works quickly known, realized 
whether they were worth publishing, and obtained the 
criticisms of competent judges. But very soon it degene- 
rated, becoming an end in itself, encouraging the conceit 
of authors, and exercising on the literature of the Empire 
the same untoward influences as declamatio (q.v.)— loVe 
of the showy, of smart sayings, with defects in composi- 
tion and neglect of depth in favour of form. 

Th. Herwig, De reeitatione poetarum apnd Romanm (1864); li 
Valmaggi, ‘Le Ictture pubbliche s Ftoms nd primo secolo ddl’ eri 
volgare' {Riv. Fii. xvi (1888)); J. K. fl. Mayor, Thirteim Satires of 
Juvenal 1 (1893), 173-82; F. Orlando, he letture pubbliche in Roma 
imperiale (1907); Funaioli in PW li. A, a.v. ’Recirationes’; L. Fncd* 
laender, Siitengesch. Roms^^^ Bd. ii (1922), 22^-10. 

C. F., transl. J. W. D. 

RECUPERATORES w^ere jurymen who acted in the 
second stage of Roman civil proceedings in place of 
unus index. They were first established by international 
treaties bemeen Rome and other States, to act as excep- 
tional courts for litigation between their citizens. The 
competence of recuperatores was extended to lawsuits 
between two peregrini, and by a later development to 
proceedings in which both parties were Roman citizens ; 
for the procedure of this court enjoyed a great popularity 
by reason of its celerity (restricted number of witnesses, 
short limit of time for delivering of judgement), though 
the court was composed of three members. We find 
recuperatores in trials on different matters, so that a 
general rule for their competence cannot be laid down ; 
probably they were competent above all for controversies 
which required an accelerated hearing. Presumably o 
petition of the litigants could induce the magistrate to 
allot the case to this court. In post-classical procedure 
there was no place for recuperatores. In Justinian's 
Digest the compilers deleted this term and replaced it 
by indices. A. B. 

REDICULUS. When Hannibal, attempting to raise 
the siege of Capua in 21 1 B.c., made a demonstration 
against Rome, a shrine was erected to the unknown 
power which made him go back again, under the name 
of Rediculus (Festus, p. 354, 25; 355. 6 Lindsay). It 
stood outside the Porta Capena, and the deity may have 
been sumamed Tutanus (Varro, Sat. Men.^ fr. 213 
Buecheler). H. J. R. 

RED SEA CEpvOpa or ^EpvBpala GdXaaaa: Rubrum 
Mare. Derivation of name unoenain, perhaps from ‘Red 
Men* = Phoenicians). This name was extended by the 
ancients to cover all eastern waters, including the Indian 
Ocean, but referred specifically, as it doc» now» to the 
Arabian Gulf. The Red Sea proper was navigated by 
the Egyptians, by Israelites and Phoenicians, and by the 
Persians, through whom it became known to the Greeks. 
It was mentioned by several of the Attic dramatists, and 
Herodotus (2. ii; 3. 107 ff.) was acquainted with its 
shape. In an attempt to circumnavigate Arabia, Alexander 
sent ships from Suez which sailed as far as Yemen 
(Theophrastus, Hist. PL 9. 4. 1). The Ptolemies opened 
up the Red Sea completely. Under Ptolemy I the west 
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coast was explored; under Ptolemy II forts and stations 
for elephant-hunts were founded here (see Berenice, 
MYOS HORMOS, PTOLEMA 18 thbron) and the Arabian 
shore was made known as far as Hedjaz and Al *Ula; 
under Ptolemy III piracy was suppressed, and in the first 
century b.c. a *strategus of the Red Sea* makes his appear- 
ance. Under the Caesars the Red Sea became an im- 
portant channel for trade between the Roman Empire 
and the eastern seas. 

Mans Rubri (translation and notea by W. II. SchofT, 
1912); Cary-Warmington, Explorert, 67-8, 222. E H. W. 

^^GIA, the traditional home of King Numa, was the 
scat of authority under the Republic of the pontifex 
maximus and contained his archives. It was situated at 
the east end of the forum Romanum, between the Sacra 
Via and the precinct of Vesta, Its orientation by the 
cardinal points matched that of the pre-Sullan forum ; 
foundations of the buildings of the early Republic, 390 
B.c. and 148 D.c., still exist. The trapezoidal plan of the 
main existing structure, an elegant building in marble 
erected by Calvinus in 36 d.c., reconciles older and newer 
orientations. The view that the fasti (q.v.) consulares 
were afhxed to its w^alls is now doubted (cf. A. Degrassi, 
Rend, Pmt, xxi (1945-6) and Inset. Ital. xiii. i (1947), 
who attributes them to the adjacent Arch of Augustus). 
The courtyard contained the sacrarium Martis^ with 
hastae and ancilla^ and the shrine of Ops Consiva. I. A. K. 

REGIFUGIUM. 24 Feb. is marked on the calendars 
Q(uando) /^(f.x) C(omitiauit) F(as). The even number 
indicates that it is not a lucky day; the only other even- 
numbered festival is the second Equirria (14 Mar.). 
24 Mar. and 24 May have the same letters attached, for 
unknown reasons, but 24 Feb. was called the Regifugium, 
because the rex sacrorum (q.v.) concluded the ritual by 
running away from the Comitium (Flut. Quaest. Rom, 63, 
where see Rose for suggested interpretations). H. J. U, 

REGILLUS, Lucius Aemilius, praetor in 190 b.c., 
defeated the llect of Antiochus at Myonnesus, securing 
the Scipios' passage over to Asia Minor, He celebrated 
a naval triumph, vowing a temple to Lares permaritti, 
which was dedicated in 1 79. 

Livy, bk. 37 and 40. 52; Polyb. bk. 2t ; Appian, Syr. 27. 

REGILLUS LACUS can probably be identified with the 
volcanic depression called Pantano Secco near Tuscu- 
lum (T. Ashby, Rotnan Campagna, 148). Here Rome 
conquered the Latins c. 496 d.c. in a battle said to have 
been decided by the intervention of Castor and Pollux 
(Livy 2. 19; Dion. Hal. 6. 3 f.). E. T. S. 

REGIO. (i) At Rome regio denoted particularly the 
city wards, four in number (Livy i. 43: Varro, Ling. 5. 
45) during the Republic, and assumed to represent a regal 
synoccism of the Palatine and Esquiline settlements. 
By 7 B.c. Augustus had reorganized the whole system, 
creating fourteen numbered regimes (see dome, topo- 
graphy) administered by aedi/es, tribuni plebis, and 
praetors chosen by lot (Dio Cass. 55. 8), and divided into 
vici (see vicomacistri). Under Hadrian the administra- 
tion had passed to libertine vicomagistri and one, or two, 
curatares responsible to the praefectus vigilum (CIL vi. 
975). Under Alexander Severus fourteen consular 
ciirafOfM were instituted (S.H.A. Alex. Sev. 33. i) under 
the praefectus urbi (CIL x. 6507 ; xiv. 2078). Each ward 
possess^ a sub-station (excuhitorium) of the vigtles. 

(2) Regio is also used of the eleven regiones of Italy, 
instituted by Augustus, probably as a basis for the census 
(see ITALY). 

REGIUM, see rhegium. 

RSGULUS (1), Marcus Atilius, as consul reduced 
Brundisium(267 ».c.). As consul II in 256 with L. Man- 
lius Vulao (q.v.) he won the naval battle of Ecnomus, 


thus opening the way for the invasion of Africa. After 
Manlius* return Re^us was left in sole command in 
Africa. He defeated the Carthaginians but offered im- 
possibly severe terms. In spring 255 he was defeated on 
ground chosen by Xanthippus (q.v.) and was captured ; 
only 2,000 Romans escaped from this disaster, which 
ended the African expedition. Later (? 249) he was sent 
on parole to Rome to arrange an exchange of prisoners 
(or to negotiate peace-terms which he urged the Senate 
to decline) and returned to Carthage, where he died in 
captivity. The story of his death by torture on his 
voluntary return to Carthage became a national epic 
(Horace, Carm. 3. 5), but is probably untrue: the bar- 
barity of the Carthaginians was perhaps invented to 
palliate the action of his widow in torturing some Punic 
prisoners in Rome. On the Regulus legend see E. IClebs, 
PW^ s.v. *Atilius (51)', and T. Frank, CPhil. 1926. 

H. H. S. 

REGULUS (2), Marcus Aquilius, who had been a 
notorious informer in the Neronian period, was detested 
by the younger Pliny as ‘the biggest scoundrel on two 
legs* ('omnium bipedum nequissimus’, Ep. i. 5. 14). His 
hysterical talent (‘ingenium insanum*, ibid. 4. 7. 4) and 
eff^ronte^ led many to take him for an orator; but for 
Herennius (q.v.) Senecio he was ‘uir malus dicendi 
imperitus*, exactly the opposite of Cato’s famous 
definition. Defects notwithstanding, he secured many 
convictions in trials for maiestas. We know of two lost 
publications of his: (i) a pamphlet satirizing Arulenus 
(q.v.) Rusticus after his death; (2) a biography of his 
own dead son, of which he had 1,000 copies made for 
circulation. Martial mentions him several times in 
complimentary terms. J, VV. D. 

REHTIA, tee RELIGION, ITALIC. 

REIZIANUM, see METRE, CREEK, III (9). 

RELEGATIO was at first the expulsion of a Roman 
citizen or a peregrinus decreed by a magistrate as a 
coercive measure. In this application it was a mere 
administrative act. As a penalty in criminal trials, 
introduced by several leges^ relegatio was applied in 
different gradations; the mildest one was a simple 
temporary expulsion, without confinement or death 
penalty in case of return, and without loss of citizenship 
or property. The severest form was deportatio (intro- 
duced by Tiberius), a perpetual banishment to a certain 
place, combined with confiscation of property and loss 
of citizenship. Relegatio consisted either in the exclusion 
of the relegatus from residence in certain places or terri- 
tories (Rome, Italy, or the provinces), or in his confine- 
ment to a particular place of abode. A very common form 
was relegatio (or deportatio) in insulam or in Oasim (near 
Banishment in all its variations was especially 
a punishment for the higher classes (see honestiores). 
The lower classes were punished for similar crimes with 
forced labour (in opus publicum or in metalla) or even 
with death. 

MommBcn, R5m. Strafr. (1899); J. L. Strachon-DavidBon, Pro- 
blems of Roman cpminai law i, ii (191a)'; E. Levy, R6m. Kapiialstrafe 
(1911); U. Brasiello, La repressione fenale in airitto romano (1937); 
Z. Zmigryder-Konopka, Rev. fust, de droit fran^au 1939, 307 ff. 

A. B. 

RELICS. The cult of heroes (see hero-cult), at their 
real or supposed graves, had occasionally curious results. 
Naturally, many of these monuments were not real 
graves at all, as the Pelopion at Olympia; many places 
also claimed to possess the buried remains of heroes not 
native to them, and had legends explaining how they 
came there (Oedipus at Colonus in Attica, Soph. OC, 
576 ff. ; Eurystheus in the deme Pallene, Eur. Heracl. 
1031 ; Hector at Thebes, sec W. R. Halliday in Liverpool 
Annals xi. 3 ff.). Moreover, unburied renpiains were 
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venerated here and there, as the ‘honoured bones* men- 
tioned by Pausanias at Asopus in Laconia (3. 22. 9), 
without even a name, and the bones of the Sibyl at 
Cumae (Paus. 10. 12. 8), in Apollo’s temple. But this 
was not confined to the cult of heroes. The most remark- 
able instance of such a thing in the cult of a deity was the 
Hellotia in Crete, a festival of Athena (q.v., cf. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 95 f.). Here a very large wreath, called 
a kellotis, was carried and said to contain the bones of 
Europa (q.v. ; Seleucus in Athenaeus, 678 a-b). What 
the ‘bones’ really were is unknown. Furthermore, many 
relics were not bodies or parts of them. Aniconic cult- 
objects were occasionally explained as relics, as the stone 
at Delphi said to have been swallowed by Kronos (q.v. ; 
Flesiod, Theog. 497 ff.), cf. the ‘sceptre of Agamemnon’ 
at Chaeronea (Paus. 9. 40. 1 1 ) and the ‘shield of Diomedes’ 
at Argos (I. R. Arnold in AJArch. xli. 436 ff.). 

F. Pfistcr, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (a vols. ; 1909-12). 

H, J. R. 

I^IGION, TERMS RELATING TO. No word in 
either Greek or Latin corresponds exactly to English 
‘religion’, ‘religious*. In the former language perhaps 
oaios and with their corresponding abstract 

nouns, come closest, oala seems to mean primitively 
‘usage’, ‘custom’, hence ‘good, commendable, pious 
usage* or the feelings which naturally go with it. It 
tends to specialize into meaning that which is proper 
and lawful with regard to holy things, or to traditional 
morality; it is, for instance, di'datov to commit murder. 
To say that a man is does not of itself mean that 

he is what we call pious, unless some such phrase as 
TTpos Tovs is added; the famous €va€p€is after 

whom the evae^cjv Sicily was named (see Aetna, 

623 ff., and R. Ellis ad loc.) were loving and self-sacrific- 
ing sons, and so pit (see below). Cf. in general J. C. 
Bolkestein, ’’Oortoj en : Bijdrage tot de godsdien- 

stige en zedelijke Terminologie van de Grieken (1936). A 
w^ord belonging essentially to the religious vocabulary in 
classical times is Oifusp since that which it is or is not 
Bepis to do is respectively allowed or disallowed by 
religious law or custom; but the Homeric tores are 
traditional laws, not purely religious. tepdy means 
properly ‘tabu’, hence ‘consecrated’ to some deity, and 
a man careful in his religious duties may be called Upos, 
as Ar. Ran. 652; Upa are religious rites, or materials, 
especially victims, for them. SciotSat/icuv varies be- 
tween ‘pictistic* and ‘pious’, but is usually the former, 
see H. Bolkestein, ‘Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisi- 
daimonia’ (RGVV xxi. 2; 1929). The word ayios so 
distinctly indicates something belonging to the sacral 
sphere that it is tempting, despite the difference of 
breathing, to connect it etymologically with dyo?, a 
tabu or the evil state resulting from the violation of 
one (see E. Williger, ‘Hagios, Untersuchungen zur Tcr- 
minologie des Heiligen’, ibid. xix. i ; 1922). As regards 
outward observances, the simple word ti/xt; is common ; 
a worshipper is often said to ‘attend on’ or ‘serve’ the 
gods, OepaTTcvcw and synonyms (never SouAevetv in a 
purely Greek context). To be a regular worshipper, 
e.g. of the gods of a State, is vopi^eLV deovst which later 
comes to mean to believe in their existence (see J. Tate 
in CR 1(1936), 3;li(i937), p. 3). Occasionally 
has the former sense (as Hdt. 2. 64. 3); OpT)GK€La is a 
common, though mostly late, word for ‘worship*. A 
reXerrj or riXos is any rite, though in Hellenistic it 
tends to mean a mystied rite or even secret doctrine (see 
C. Zijderveld, TeAcnJ, diss. Purmerend, 1934; cf. H. 
Bolkestein, TeXos 6 ydfios, Mededeelingen Ixxvi B, no. 2 

(1933))* 

In Latin religio seems to be properly a bond or restraint 
of a non-material kind, and so develops into ‘sacral or 
religious observance or scruple’; religiones, a complex 
or system of such restraints, is perhaps the nearest Latin 


for ‘a religion’. Generally, religio has a good meaning, 
though to a materialist, as Lucretius, it is nearly ‘super- 
stition’, and in Hor. Sat, i. 9. 71 it is something to be 
slightly ashamed of. Religiosits usually means ‘pietistic’, 
but denotes a laudable quality in the mouth of an un- 
educated man (Petronius 44. 18). In its good sense 
religio approaches Hellenistic eifXdPeia (K. Ker^nyi in 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrhilcher 1931, 306 ff.). 
Sacer is almost exactly ‘tabu’, opposed to prof anus, that 
which is used in ordinary life, cf. consecration. It is 
thus ambivalent, meaning on occasion ‘accursed’. That 
which is actually sacer might also be profanus, as a 
temple or a human being, whereas a god is sanctus, as is 
also a man of venerable life or conduct; the inviolable 
walls of a city arc sanctae res (Gaius 2. 8, cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 27 and Rose, Rom. Quest, of Plut. (1924), 181), 
but a table, which may be used for domestic ritual, is 
sacra (Juv. 6. O 4). Pius, pietas correspond fairly closely 
to eva^^T)^ and evotPeia, see above; Virgil’s Aeneas is 
plus because he observes right relations to all thirds 
human and divine. Outw'ard observances are rituf, 
properly no more than ‘customs’, honor es, again by sifi 
means a peculiarly religious term, cura caerimoniaqtie 
(Cicero, Jnv. Rhet. 2. 161, cf. W. Warde Fowler, Rek 
PJxper. (iQii), index s.v.), or simply caerimoniae. Sacra 
denotes the holy objects and the ritual {sacra facere, to 
perform a religious ceremony). H. J. R. 

RELIGION, CELTIC. The subject of this article is 
the religion of the Celtic-speaking peoples, in so far as 
it was known to the Greeks and Romans. The term 
‘Celtic’ will not be used in an anthropological sense, and 
no attempt will be made to distinguish among the 
comp>onent races of the Celtic population. They were 
scattered over a wide area, and their recorded hi8tor>’ 
covers centuries. They must have had a great variety of 
beliefs and practices. But it is possible to recognize in 
the ancient accounts of the Celts certain common charac- 
teristics wdiich justify us in speaking of Celtic religion, 
and the testimony of the classical writers finds some 
confirmation in the archaeological monuments and in 
Insh and Welsh literature. This evidence from neo- 
Ccltic, however, is too late to be considered in the 
present discussion. 

2. Notices of the Celts (iteArot; perhaps sometimes 

meant hy^YTr€pp6p€(i)oi — see HYruinoREANs) are found in 
the classical w^riters from the time of Hecataeus, and there 
are occasional references to their w^orship in the historians 
who deal with the age of the migrations. But the most 
systematic ancient account of Celtic religion is that of 
Caesar in several familiar passages in the sixth book of the 
De Bello (chapters 13, 14, 17, 18). Caesar there 

deals with the three aspects of the subject which chiefly 
interested the Greeks and Romans: (1) the gods (17, 18); 
(2) the Druids (13); and (3) the ideas of a future life (14). 

3. { I ) With regard to the gods, Caesar declares that the 
Gauls worship Mercury above all others, and after him 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. They associate 
Mercury with the arts, with roads and travel, and with 
wealth and commerce; and of the remaining four 
divinities they entertain much the same opinion as other 
nations. In the next chapter (18) he adds Dispatcr to 
his list, -saying that the Druids taught the people that 
Dispatcr w'as the father of their race, and that they con- 
sequently reckon time by nights and not by days. 

4. Caesar’s account is of course of very little use as a 
description of Celtic religion. In the terms in which it is 
given, with the identification of Gaulish and Roman 
divinities, it cannot possibly be true. And even if we 
accepted the exi.stcnce of six greater divinities corres- 
ponding to those named, Caesar’s conventional charac- 
terization would tell us very little of their nature and 
functions. It is comparable to Tacitus* description of 
the Germanic worship of Mercury, Hercules, and Mart; 
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but in the case of the Teutons a considerable body of 
later mythology has been preserved, whereas in Gaul we 
have little to build upon except the interpretatio Romana, 
q.v., which not only obscures Caesar’s account, but also 
appears in the great majority of the inscriptions and 
monuments. 

5* The archaeological evidence in part bears out 
Caesar’s statements, in part corrects or qualifies them. 
Many monuments have been found which show the 
worahip of the gods he names, or of divinities who were 
assimilated to them. But in the inscriptions the name 
of Mercui^ occurs much less frequently than that of 
Mars. This may mean that in the Gallo- Roman times, as 
apparently also in the earlier period of the invasions, the 
god of war was more worshipped than in Caesar’s Gaul. 
It is possible also that the two names describe only 
different aspects of the same great Celtic god- 

6 # Caesar supplies us with no native names for his di- 
vinities, but Lucan ( 1. 444’ 6) mentions Teu tales, Taranis, 
and £su8, and Lucian (Heracles ^ 1-3) gives an account 
of Ogmios. A few other Celtic names of gods are given 
by the authors, and the inscriptions supply many more, 
which usually occur as epithets accompanying the name 
of a Roman god. 

7- Whether any of their names represent divinities 
with a widely diffused cult is a matter of dispute. Some 
authorities are disposed to deny the existence of any 
pantheon of greater gods among the Celts, and certainly 
most of the evidence points to a lower mythology with 
local cults. Rut the distribution of certain names in 


Celtic territory seems to indicate that there were a few' 
greater gods. {See also dear matrrs, fpona.) 

8. (2) Of the Druidical priesthood Caesar speaks at 
some length. It is sometimes objected, to be sure, that the 
Druids were not properly a sacerdotal order, and they 
are doubtless to be distinguished from common priests, 
who are called by various other names {sacer dotes, 
antisiites, and gutuatii). But Caesar clearly ascribes to 
them religious functions, as w ell as educational, judicial, 
and political. He describes them as a privileged class, 
exempt from taxes and niilitar>^ service. They practised 
div'ination and were present at sacrifices. They were or- 
ganized and had a single chief, elected by the whole body, 
and there was a general assembly held every year among 
the Camutes. They acted as judges in personal and inter- 
tribal disputes. One of their chief functions was the edu- 
cation of the young, whom they taught by oral tradition. 

9* Caesar’s statements are confirmed by many passages 
in other authors, who add various details. Pliny {HN 
16. 24Q ff.) describes one striking ceremony, the gather- 
ing of the mistletoe, in which the Druids took part. 
I'he authority for the subdivision of the order into 
Bpvt^aif ovarciff, and pdpboi comes not from Caesar 
but from Strabo (4. 197; cf. also Amm. Marc. 15, 9. 8 


and Diod. Sic. 5. 31). Several writers speak of human 
sacrifice in Geul (for example Lucan i. 446 and Diod. 
Sic. 5. 31). But the accounts were probably exaggerated 
and there is no evidence that the Druids were responsible 
for the practice. We read (Pliny IIN 30. 413; Suetonius, 
Claud. 25) of a violent abolition of the Druids by Roman 
authority. But it is more likely that their influence 
declined when their rights and powers were withdrawn. 
The later history of the Druids, when they appear to 
have sunk to be a magic-mongering order, is reflected in 
Pliry (HN 29. 52-3) and Tacitus (Hist. 4* 54)- ^ ^ , 

10. (3) I'he Druids were commonly described by the 
ancient writers as philosophers, and the teaching rnost 
often ascribed to them is that of immortality. In tact 
the Greeks and Romans were especially impressed by the 
vividness of the Celtic belief in a future life-witncss 
the story told by Valerius Maximus (2. 6. 10) 
Pomponiiis Mela (3. 2) nf men who made loans against 
repayment in the next world. Some authors s^ak simply 
of their belief in a life beyond the grave (cf. Timagcnes, 


in Amm. Marc. 15. 29; Strabo 4. 197; Mela 3.2; Lucan 
I. 455 ff.). But others refer definitely to a doctrine 
of transmigration (q.v.), and associate the Druids with 
Pythagoras (cf. Val. Max. 2. 6. 10; Alex. Polyhistor, in 
Diod. Sic. 5. 28; Caesar, BGall. 6. 14). In the light ot 
later Celtic tradition, Irish and Welsh, it seems not 
improbable that the ancient Celts held some sort of a 
doctrine of metempsychosis or rebirth. But there is no 
clear evidence that it carried with it any idea of moral 
retribution. 
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RELIGION} ETRUSCAN. Our knowledge of Etrus- 
can religion is limited by the imperfect nature of our 
sources. Archaeological material is abundant but 
ambiguous. Religious documents written in Etruscan 
are largely unintelligible. References to Etruscan religion 
in Greek and Roman sources are fragmentary and are 
derived from authors who may have contaminated 
Etruscan ideas with non-Etruscan notions (C. O. Thulin, 
Die etruskische Disciplin (1909), iff.). 

2. Etruscan Sources. The Etruscan inscriptions are 
collected in the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum (CIE). 
We have many shorter funeral inscriptions and dedica- 
tions from archaic times on. Longer and more important 
inscriptions are: (i) the clay tablet from Capua assigned 
to the sixth or the fifth century B.c. on which names of 
several deities occur (Studi Etruschi 1934, 227); (2) lead 
tablets found at Magliano, Volterra, and Campiglia, 
perhaps, like their Greek and Roman parallels, curses 
(CIE 5237); (3) the Hellenistic bronze liver from 
Piacenza (discussed later) ; (4) a rectangular cippus found 
in Perugia, perhaps an agreement between two families 
about the division of a mausoleum (ibid. 4538); and (5) 
the comprehensive Etruscan text inscribed on the wrap- 
pings of an Egyptian mummy now in Zagreb (ibid., 
Suppl. Fasc. i, 1921, and M. Runes, Der etruskische 
Text der Agrambinden (1935)). The form of some pass- 
ages suggests prayers, and names of gods and sacrificial 
implements have been recognized, but the significance 
of the whole is uncertain. 

3. Roman Sources. Valuable information is found in 
Livy and in Cicero, De Divinatione (ed. A. S. Pease) and 
De Haruspicum Responso. Claudius Pulcher, Nigidius 
Figulus, I'arquitius Priscus, Aulus Caecina, Julius Aquila, 
Umbricius Melior, the Emperor Claudius, and many 
other Roman writers discussed various aspects of Etrus- 
can religion, but we have only fragments of their work. 
Some of this writing was derived from Etruscan sources, 
but there was also a strong tendency to add assorted 
religious information or to interpret Etruscan material 
in the light of Hellenistic religion or Hellenistic philo- 
sophy. All these authors knew only the very latest phase 
of Etruscan religion. There is nothing in Greek classical 
writers that would elucidate the earlier phases; Plato’s 
reference to ^Tyrrhenian’ cults is thought to refer to the 
Samothracian Cabiri (P. Boyanc^, Le Culte des tmues 

(1937). p- «. «•?)• „ , 

4. Etruscan Discipline. Roman writers of Cicero’s 
time seem to imply the existence of a code of Etruscan 
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religious practices and beliefs. These books are variously 
referred to as Etruscan books, verses of Tages, books of 
Begoe; or, by their contents, as Books of Hanispices, 
Books on Lightning, Books on Ritual (Cic. Div. i. 33. 
72), Books on Fate (Livy 5. 15. ii), Books on Animal 
Gods (Serv. in Aen. 3. 168). It is not clear which of these 
were written in Etruscan and which in Latin; several 
names may refer to the same books. They must have 
contained genuine Etruscan beliefs with many later 
accretions. Many of these books had probably grown out 
of the records of answers given by Etruscan diviners and 
soothsayers to Romans; and all of them may, in some 
manner, have been fitted for Roman consumption, but 
we cannot doubt the antiquity of the Etruscan notion that 
thunderbolts are thrown by various gods and that these 
thunderbolts portend events in human life. Tinia, the 
chief god of the Etruscan pantheon (perhaps originally 
a great storm -god of the kind known in the religions of 
mountainous Asia Minor), threw three kinds of thunder- 
bolts. Eight other gods threw one kind each, among them 
Juno and Minerva, the partners of Tinia in the great 
Etruscan triad of gods, and Vulcan (Sethlans?) the god 
of fire (Plin. HN 2. 138; Serv. in Aeii. i. 42). Spots 
which the thunderbolt had struck were sacred ; the deity 
was propitiated with a sacrifice, the spot enclosed, and 
the thunderbolt regarded as buried (fulmen conditum). 
The wide porch in front of the Etruscan temples was 
probably used for observation of thunderbolts. 

5« In an Etrusco-Latin bilingual from Pesaro (CIL 
xi. 6363) we see that the priest who interpreted thunder- 
bolts ijulguriator) was also concerned with interpreting 
signs in thfc livers of victims (haruspex). This procedure 
was regarded as an Etruscan specialty: its antiquity is 
proved by the Etruscan mirror on which the Greek seer 
Calchas is shown so employed (E. Q. Giglioli, Uarte 
etrusca (1935), pL 298. i). On another mirror, of the 
third century B.C., a haruspex Pavatarchies foretells the 
future from the liver in the presence of the god Veltune 
(Vertumnus?) and the hero Tarchon (q.v.); some other 
representations of hanispices have been recognized from 
the peculiar costume (H. Dragendorff, Studi Eiruschi 

1928, p. 177). The Etruscan bronze liver from Piacenza 
(G. Kdrte, R&m. Mitt. 1905, 348) was divided into 
forty regions inscribed with the names of gods. The 
right half of the liver counted as lucky, the left as ‘hostile* 
(Cic. Div. 2. 28), but the appearance and colour of the 
liver (Luc. 1. 618) were also taken into account in making 
predictions, of which we have some examples (Livy 5. 
21. 8; Plin. HN ii. 90). Hepatoscopy was also known 
in the Near East, and in spite of differences in details a 
connexion with the Etruscan haruspicia appears possible. 

6 . The ritual appertaining to prophecy, greatly as it 
was valued by the Romans who called in Etruscan 
specialists, formed only a small part of the Etruscan 
discipline. Solemn foundation of cities, temples, and 
altars, and religious rites concerning distribution and 
division of land, are traced to Etruscan sources (Festus, 
p. 285 Muller; Blume-Lachmann-Rudorff, Schriften d. 
rdm, Feldmessrr i. 350). Processions, sacrifices, marriages, 
funerals, and funeral games are represented in Etruscan 
art. They, too, may have been codified in religious books. 
An interesting vase of the seventh century B.c. shows the 
‘Troy Game’, apparently an ancestor of the Roman 
equestrian procession (E. Q. Giglioli, Studi etruschi 

1929, 111), the ludus Troiae. 

7. Much concern for the dead was shown by the 
Etruscans, The prevailing notion from the beginning to 
the end of Etruscan culture makes the dead continue their 
life in their house-like tombs. Other works of art show 
them on their journey to the lower world in the company 
of demons who are at times of ugly and terrifying charac- 
ter. Funeral games were held in honour of the deceased ; 
gladiatorial games may have originated on these occa- 
sions (L. M^ten, RCim. Mitt, 1923-4). The deification 


of souls imputed to Etruscans by Amobius (Adv, Nat. 
2. 62) need imply no more than a belief in after-life. 
If phallic cippi really adorned male tombs, and house- 
urns female (R. Mengarelli, Studi Etruschi 1936, 90), 
it might be argued that the Etruscans regarded the 
sexual and procreative power as the lasting part of 
mankind. This would connect with the Roman belief 
in genii and Junones (see also L. Euing, Die Sage von 
Tanaquil (1933), 24 )- From the fourth century B.C. on 
credence was also given by some Etruscans to Greek 
ideas of an underworld presided over by Hades and 
Persephone to w^hich Hermes Psychopompos brings the 
dead. 

8. The Etruscans also had a peculiar system of world 
ages (saecula). They apparently believed that a certain 
number of saecula were allotted to each nation, this 
number being ten in the case of the Etruscans. 

9. Etruscan mythology includes Etruscan, Greek, and 
Italic gods. Unquestionably Etruscan in name are tinw. 
Client, fujiims, sethlans, turms, culsu^ acavisr, alpan, veiti 
or Begoe, mean, mlacuch, snenanth, thalna, and some 
others. Early relations with Greece led to equation df 
tinia vrith Zeus, fujluns with Dionysus, turms witl| 
Hermes, turan with Aphrodite, rr i/i/anj with Hephaestus.; 
As early as the sixth century B.c. the Etruscan cities of 
Caere and Spina (or their Greek inhabitants) had treas- 
uries in the Delphic sanctuary; Greek dedications to 
Hera have been found in a temple precinct in Caere 
(R. Mengarelli, Studi Etruschi 1936, 67). Among the 
gods of their Italic subjects Juno and Minerx'a rose to a 
place in the highest Etruscan triad (F. Althcim in PIV, 
s.v. ‘Minerva’), and Mars, Neptune, Silvanus, and Janus 
were also among the Etruscan high gods. The Greek 
Heracles, Apollo, Artemis, Hades, Persephone, and 
Charon retained their Greek names, while many other 
gods, though Etruscan or Italic in name, retained their 
Greek functions and mt'thology. Native Etruscan gods 
such as tinia and turan probably had an original mytho- 
logy of their own ; turan carrying the child tinia 
(D. Levi, Not. Scavi 1931, 204) indicates a myth unknown 
in Greek tradition. Some traits of native mythology arc 
perhaps reflected in the representations of Oriental 
deities in early Etruscan art and in the peculiar mytho- 
logical variations which have been observ'ed in the 
Etruscan representations of Heracles and Charon (J. 
Bayet, Hercld (1926) ; F. Dc Ruyt, Charun (1934)). 

10. Many names of gods are related to names of 
cities or to family names. Nortia, Hostia, Soranus, 
Feronia, Angerona are often called family deities, i.e. 
deities which belonged first to one family and then 
became more popular. It is true that sometimes a deity 
is described as belonging to one particular family (culsu 
leprenei and uni urmsnet), but these formulae resemble the 
Latin Fortuna Flavia and should rather be taken as an 
indication that the family claimed a well-known deity 
as their special patron (H. J. Rose, SMSR 1928, 209). 
Possible theophoric names of cities are Populonia, con- 
nected with fufluns, and perhaps Vetulonia. In other 
instances the priority is not clear: Tarchon, Tarquinia, 
and the family of Tarquinii; the god Vel, Veltune, 
Voltumnus, the cities Volsinii, Vcltur (Capua?), Vol- 
tumum, and numerous Etruscan names from the root 
vei- or velz- are good examples. 

XI. Apart from a few high gods such as tinia, uni 
(Juno), Minerva, Mars, Apollo, turms, fufluns, sethlans, 
and Heracles, we find that the Etruscan deities seem to 
belong to definite spheres. Some gods are known only 
from documents referring to the disciplina. Others such 
as Charun, Tuchulcha, Mantms (Mantus), and Vanth 
are peculiar to the funerary sphere. On mirrors, which 
were primarily designed for women, turan as goddess of 
love and subsidiary deities such as acavisr, thalna, 
snenanth are prominent, and minor demons designated 
as lasae are frequent. 
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12. Etruscan religion is a complex phenomenon. 
Certain features, su^ as the combination of political 
and religious powers in the hands of the princely /ucu- 
tnones\ the worship of Tinia on the mountains, and his 
importance as thunder-god; the ritualistic codification 
of beliefs; the prophecies from thunderbolts and from 
the liver; and the quality of fervid and strange mytho- 
logical imagination are suggestive of pre-Greek, possibly 
Oriental religions. On the other hand, the significance 
attached to agriculture and to distribution of land and the 
peculiar designation of one god as belonging to another 
{turms aitas = Hermes of Hades) arc reminiscent of 
Roman religion (Gellius 13. 23), and many scholars have 
recognized similarities between Etruscan rituals and the 
Tabulae Iguuinae (q.v., and K. Olzscha, Klio, Beiheft 
1939)- It would appear that the influence of primitive 
Italic religion extended not only to mytholo^ but to 
belief as well. Greek influence produced genuine trans- 
formations of some Etruscan gods and added considerably 
to mythological variety. It failed to affect very deeply 
the ritual or the general tenor of Etruscan religion. 

K. O. Mailer nnd W. Deecke, Die Etrusk^ (1877): I- T«ylor, 
'Ix>aiJ Cults in Etruria', Am. Ac. Borne ii (1923); G. Herbig in 
I Uatings, ERE^ s.v. ‘Etruscan Religion' ; C. Clemen, Die Religion der 
Etrmher (1936); E. Fiescl, 'Die Nanien des griech. Mylhos irn 
EtruBkischen\ Zeitschr.f. vergleichende Sprachforschung ^ErgUnzungs^ 
licftf vul. V (1928); F. Althcim, A Hutory of Roman Religion (1038). 
Studi Etruschi i-xiii (1927-39) contain important articles, repom 
on new material, and bibliographies. Other articles in Studi e 
materiali di storia delle religioni iv-xii (1928-36), eap. vols. iv and 
V, and in Roscher, Lex., and PW under the names of Etruscan 
deities. See also iages and tahchon. G. M. A. H. 

RELIGION, ITALIC. The history of a religion needs 
documents, and those written in the language of the 
people of whose religious beliefs and practices it is 
proposed to give an account. The documentary evidence 
trom ancient Italy, other than Latin and Greek, is 
meagre or, in some cases, imperfectly understood. But 
it is enough to make certain two facta: (i) the develop- 
ment of religion among the Italic tribes was essentially 
parallel to what took place at Rome — the differences are 
differences of detail; (2) hence, as at Rome, so in Italy 
at large, religion during the period c, 400-qo B.c. (which 
is the only period in which its activity is attested and also 
remained comparatively independent) was a composite 
affair that had received contributions from a very old and 
persistent stratum of Mediterranean people, from the 
waves of trans-Alpine immigrants — starting in pre- 
historic times and including the Gauls — who brought 
several forms of Indo-European language into Italy, 
from Illyrian settlers on the east coast, from others on 
the west (the Etruscans — probably of Anatolian origin), 
from Greek colonists, and, through them, from the Near 
East. It was, therefore, especially by the end of that 
period, ripe for the identification of its deities w'ith those 
of Rome, to whom many of them were sufficiently akin 
(e.g. Umbrian cubrar matrery at Fulginia, gen. sing. 
*Bonae matris\ or Piccne dea Cupra, cf. the Roman Bona 
dea), or even identical (e.g. Oscan diiivei, i.e. Toui\ 
nutmrt[et] ‘Marti’), as w’cll as for identification with Greek 
and other deities of the kind that went on in Roman 
religion. Greek cults are by no means missing from the 
direct- records, e.g. Mcssapic apradita and damatar, 
which interpret themselves; Oscan apellun— kpoWof 
(Messana, Pompeii), hereklo — 'Hercules’ (Lucania, Cam- 
pania, Samnium, Vestini, Paeligni, and at Praeneste), 
meelikiich—'Meikixiov (Pompeii), €uklui—EvK 6 }^a>' (i.e. 
Hertnes, in Samnium) ; and, in the fastness of Corfinium 
even perseponas (i.e. Persephonae, gen. sing.), uranias 
*Ovpavia£\ If liganakdikei (Samnium) is a translation 
of &€auo^ 6 p<i) rather than an independent compound 
(Quasi •ligndco-'dic-y qualified by tlie epithet entrai, i.e. 
^nmost-forest-revcaling goddess’), then a Greek cult- 

title has been borrowed. ... 

2 . But there is much that is genuinely native, as the 


enumeration which follows shows (for the Tabulae 
Iguuinae see that article). The fundamental Italic concep- 
tion of deity, like the Roman, was ‘act rather than 
personality* (e.g. herentas ‘desire* at Herculaneum and 
Corfinium, compare the Roman VenuSy lit. ‘charm*; 
vezkeiy perhaps ‘Lucinae’ [?], patanal ‘Pandac’, genetai 
‘Gcnitae’, cf. the Roman Genita Mana Venus, Genetrix 
— these three all from the Tabula AgnonensiSy Samnium). 
The greater part of the beliefs of Italic tribes were 
concerned with the innumerable aspects of natural order 
{diumpais [cf. LumphieiSy NvfjL(f)ais CIL i*. 1624, Naples] 
and anqfriss ‘imbribus* both ibid. — and both with the 
epithet /lerr/io— ‘Ccrealis*, i.e. ‘genialis*, cerfu semunUy 
Corfinium, gen. pi., cf. Lat. semunis acc. pi., Carm. Arv., 
Semo Sancus, and, for cerfuy Lat. duontts ceruSy Carm. 
Sal.y ap. Varr.) or of human life (Vcnetic re'i'tiay called 
sahnaVc'i ‘healer*, Ven. vrota ‘turner’, cf. Postuortay 
Anteuorta; or Ven. lalrvnOy cf. Mcssapic logetibas dat. 
pi., Sicel ylaycori?, Mcssapic lahona dat. sign., perhaps 
all connected with Gr. Aoxta, and so maieutic; Osc. 
ammaiy Tab. Agn.y clearly nurturing in function, maatuis 
ibid., cf. ‘Manibus* or possibly MatutinuSy Mater 
Matuta [?]). 

3. Then, too, just as in Roman religion, there are 
gentile cults, proper to certain families, e.g. Raetic 
velxanuy Ven. Volkanus; Diua Plotina (Ariminum), 
Ancharia (Asculum), anagtiai diiviai ‘Angitiae Diae’ 
(Samnium, also found among the Marsi and Vestini), and 
Pelina (Paeligni), the last named perhaps already tribal 
or local, like Flanatica (Histri), Minerua Cabardiacensis 
(Travi, Aemilia), Matronae Vcellasiacae Concanaunae 
or Matronae Braecorium Gallianatium (Transpadana). 
From Capua and Cumae comes a large group of inscrip- 
tions, which call themselves iiivilas (n. pi.), cf. ieima 
iuviUty i.e, ‘Lima louia* (Raetic). Each regularly bears 
a heraldic emblem and records or prescribes an annual 
sacrifice to certain tutelary deities, or in honour of the 
ancestors of the family, on a fixed date. Jupiter ‘Flagius* 
(cf. Joui FlazzOy Flazo at Pozzuoli) is expressly men- 
tioned, and a goddess analogous to the Roman Lucina 
seems also to be concerned. The wording of these 
inscriptions is very similar to that of a number of es^rly 
Thcran inscriptions (e.g. IG 12. iii Suppl. 1324, cf. iii. 
452), and this interpretation of them is thereby confirmed. 
During the Social War the confederate Italic tribes 
represented Italia on coins ( Vitelliu)y just as the Romans 
had Roma long before. 

4. Last we have to note the recognition and w’orship 
of certain greater personalized powers, which, again as at 
Rome, were like enough to some of the Olympian deities 
to be identified with them, or had been borrowed from 
them — Jupiter himself, regenai peat eerie iovia ‘Reginae 
Piae Ccreri louiae’, Castor and Pollux (Paelignian 
puclois iouiois dat. pi.), and the ‘first-born daughter of 
Jove’ (diouo filea primocenia, Praeneste) — to name no 
others. Even Juno and Diana appear to have been Latin 
in the first place rather than Roman. To the most remote 
times goes back the worship of mother-goddesses, 
attested by non-cpigraphic remains at opposite ends of 
the peninsula in Liguria and in Malta (compare tlie 
later Celtic Matronae in Cisalpina, also called lunones)^ 
or of mother-earth (Sicel ‘ 34 vwi, Messapic ana, Osc. 
DamiOy with a festival Sducia at Tarentum, cf. Lat. 
damiumy Osc. damme . . • ‘•Damosia*), whose cult was 
extremely ancient all through the Mediterranean basin, 
or ot infernal deities (attested by several Oscan defixio* 
ftes) ; and not much later is the worship of animals, 
often disguised subsequently as eponymous ancestors, 
Mcssapic DauTtm (the wolf?), Hirpm (Sabini, Hirpini — 
also the wolf) I Messapic Menzana (the horse), Sicel 
’/roAo? (the bull), or of natural features such aa the 
mountain-top (Celtic Penmnus in the ^ps, ocres tarhicris 
gen. sg., Marrucini), hot springs (Li^rian Bormo), or 
rivers (Padus pater). Agricultuj^ deities and festivals^ 
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like the Ligurian Leucimalacus ('apple-ripener*) and 
plostraliat or the Oscan fiuusasiais (loc. pL, ‘Floralibus*), 
are a commonplace. There is, in short, every reason to 
suppose that, together with the same elements (magic, 
taboo, animism) that are fundamental in early Roman 
religion, there went, among the Italic communities, the 
same kind of development of local and functional spirits 
as at Rome, worshipped in the same way by sacrifice, 
prayer, lustration, and vow. 

Bibliography 

The primary aources arc collected in R. S. Conway, The Italic 
Dialects (2 vols. 1897)? in R. S. Conway, J. Whatmough, and 
S. E, Johnson, The Prae-ltaiic Dialects of Italy (3 Vols., 1933). J- 
Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy 0937 )* includes brief 
surveys of the known facts from all the dialect-areas. A full discus- 
sion of the problems of Italic religion, with much theorizing and 
some questionable assertion, may be had in F. Altheim, A History 
of Roman Religion (1938; to be used with caution). J. W. 

RELIGION, MINOAN-MYGENAEAN. As very 
few finds of religious importance are reported from the 
Early and Middle Hclladic (Bronze Age) periods of the 
mainland of Greece, our knowledge of the religion of 
the pre-Greek population of Greece is almost exclusively 
derived from Crete, where the Bronze Age is called the 
Minoan Age (q.v.). In the Late Helladic period the 
immigrant Greeks dominated the mainland, especially 
its eastern parts. (We revert later to this period, which is 
also called Mycenaean.) The cult-places in Minoan 
Crete were partly natural caves or rock-shelters. Some 
caves, c.g. at Psychro and Arkalochori, have yielded 
numerous votives, double axes, bronzes, rings, gems, etc. 
The rock-shelter at Petsofa is peculiar by reason of its 
terra-cottas representing limbs and parts of the body; 
they cannot, however, be votives to a healing god. There 
were no great temples, but rustic sanctuaries and small 
chapels in houses and palaces, e.g. at Cnossos, Gumia, 
etc. Their type of facade is known from wall-paintings 
and pieces of gold foil ; it has three compartments with 
columns and horns of consecration and is crowned by 
the same horns. At the back is a raised dais on which 
idols and vessels were placed, other vessels being placed 
on the floor. There were altars and several Idnds of 
sacral vessels too. We very often see an object consisting 
of two hornlike projections united by a common base ; 
it is called ‘horns of consecration*. Sacred vessels or 
branches were put between the horns. ‘Homs of con- 
secration* were often used in a purely ornamental way 
on vase-pictures and buildings, etc. The symbol of 
Minoan religion is the double axe which is very often 
depicted on vases and found among votives ; the blades 
are generally curved and so thin that they are useless for 
practical purposes. Paintings show it crowning a high 
pole beneath which a sacrifice is performed. Probably 
it is the sacrificial axe. In the opinion of Evans the cult 
of pillars was frequent, but most of the pillars have a 
structural purpose, and the columns surrounded by 
symmetrically grouped animals on gems, etc., seem to be 
an abbreviation of a temple. A few cases seem, however, 
to prove a cult of baetyls (sacred stones). Tree-cult is 
proved by many gems and especially by the paintings of 
the sarcophagus from H. Triada, showing a tree in a 
holy enclosure. Some representations show a dance of 
an ecstatic kind. The cult-idols are female, bell-shaped, 
and very primitive; they are often found in houses. 
A few of better workmanship carry snakes in their hands, 
e.g. the faience statuette from Cnossos and the chrysele- 
phantine statuette in Boston. Gems and seal-impressions 
show the epiphany of gods in bird-shape and also in 
human form, sometimes as small figures hovering down 
from the air, sometimes full-sized. There is further a 
great number of daemons, monsters, and fabulous 
animals. 

Many scholars, headed by Evans, think that the 
Minoans believed in a Great Goddess who ruled this 


world and the Nether World and compare her with the 
Great Mother of Asia Minor. A famous seal-impression 
from Cnossos shows a goddess holding a spear, standing 
on a mountain between two lions; the similarity is 
undeniable, but does not prove identity. From this and 
other data a kind of monotheism is inferred, and when 
a boy god is joined with the Mother Goddess as her 
paramour, just as Attis with the Great Mother, it is 
even termed a ‘dual monotheism*. This last suggestion 
is highly hypothetical. It is more likely that the Minoans, 
just as other peoples, had a polytheistic pantheon. On 
seals, rings, and gems we discern gods and goddesses of 
various functions, the goddesses being in a considerable 
majority: a master and a mistress of animals who also 
are gods of hunters, who worshipped the so-called Mother 
of Mountains mentioned above, a goddess of tree-cult 
whom the great gold ring from Mycenae shows seated 
under a tree and approached by votaries, a goddess 
seated on board a ship, and finally the snake-goddess. The 
snake is believed to characterize her as a goddess of the 
Underworld, but the snake is to this day, even in Greece, 
still more venerated in domestic cult than in the cult of 
the dead. Since the snake-idols are found in houses and 
house chapels, it is clear that the snake-goddess has her 
origin in the cult of the house-snake. She is a domestic 
goddess, not the Lady of the Underworld. Of the cult 
of the dead little is knov,Ti except for the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada which probably represent a 
deification of the dead man. The heavenly bodies arc 
sometimes represented ; it is uncertain whether worship 
was paid to them. The alleged bull-cult cannot be 
proved; the bull-ring which gave rise to the Minotaur 
myth was hardly anything other than a secular sport. 
Egy'ptian influence is apparent in details, Babylonian is 
less prominent; but, generally speaking, the Minoan 
religion has a native character of its own. 

3, Since the beginning of the Mycenaean age the 
Greeks took over Minoan religion with Minoan cultuie. 
To judge from the monuments above, they seem to have 
been wholly minoized; very many rings, gems, etc., with 
quite Minoan representations, for a great part certainly 
made in Crete, have been found on the mainland. Differ- 
ences are few. In a room at Asine there is a bench with 
idols and vessels just as in Crete ; the difference is that 
the bench is located in a comer of a hall and that to the 
idols are added a stone axe and a large male head, perhaps 
Zeus. On a limestone tablet from Mycenae is painted a 
goddess covered with a great shield, probably a fore- 
runner of Athena. In the shaft-graves at Mycenae were 
found gold leaves representing a nude woman with birds 
who is called Aphrodite; an Oriental origin is probable, 
for nudity (like the phallus) is not found in Minoan 
religion. But the Mycenaeans were Greeks and certainly 
had their own religion, though in art it was concealed by 
the Minoan exterior. 

4, The Homeric epics, which go back into the Myce- 
naean age, set us on its track. The Greeks brought with 
them Zeus from their old home; their State of Gods is, 
just as always, modelled after the State of men ; like the 
Mycenaean w'ar-king Agamemnon, Zeus is surrounded 
by vassals, and there is even a popular assembly in which 
the small gods take part. The Greek State of the Gods 
corrcspovids precisely to the feudal organization of the 
Mycenaean age. There is in Homer a simple belief in 
Destiny which recurs among other warlike peoples and 
helps them to brave the risks of warfare; it probably 
developed during the warring Mycenaean age. Athena, 
the special protectress of certain heroes, is the Minoan 
palace-goddess — she, too, has the snake as her attribute — 
and the Mycenaeans transformed her into the warlike 
protectress of the king. Hera is perhaps another palace- 
goddess; her name signifies simply ‘the Lady* (it is 
kindred with i^pcDj, in Homer *Lond*, ‘Sir*). Another 
discrepancy is that plenty of idols are found in Mycenaesan 
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tombs and almost none in Minoan, except for the very 
end of the Minoan age when it was influenced by the 
Mycenaeans. The Myccnaeans built stately beehive 
tombs for their kings which have no parallel in Crete, 
and the dead were buried unbumed. Homer, on the 
contrary, knows only cremation and speaks always of 
mounds. Cremation began at the end of the sub-Myce- 
naean age; the question is too difficult to be treated here; 
but offerings, though not the dead, were sometimes 
burned in Mycenaean tombs. The beehive tomb was 
covered by a mound, at least the top of which projected 
above the surface. A cult was of course given to the 
dead kings and princes, who when alive were heroes — 
to use the word as Homer does. The cult of ancestors 
ceases with the extinction of the family, but if the people 
also are devoted to it, it may survive the extinction of the 
family and even the forgetting of the name of the dead 
man. There is evidence that at one Mycenaean tomb the 
cult was continued down into the historical age — at 
Menidi (Achamae), in fact, to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

5* The cult of heroes has its origin in the Mycenaean 
age. There is other evidence for cult continuity from 
Mycenaean to historical times; the temple of the city 
goddess was built on the ruins of the palace of the 
Mycenaean king at Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns. Thus 
Minoan religion was transformed by the Mycenaean 
Greeks and handed dow’n to the historical age. Certain 
myths of an un-Greck appearance, especially the myth of 
the birth and death of Zeus, show that Minoan elements 
were taken over directly. Hyakinthos, whose Minoan ori- 
gin his name proves, is another representative of the dying 
and revival of vegetation. The Divine Child abandoned 
by its mother and nourished by others represents another 
Minoan myth which is coupled with the former. Again, 
the concept of Elysium, or the Islands of the Blest, seems 
to be a Minoan heritage. The two great antitheses in 
Greek religion are not, as many say, the Olympian and 
tlie Chthonic religion, but the emotional Minoan and 
the sober Greek religion. Historical Greek religion is a 
fusion of the two, but the contrast lingered on in the 
archaic age and gave the mystic movements their force. 

A. J. Evans. 'Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult* (JFJS xxi (iQOi), 
9Q ff.); The Palace of Minos. M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan- Mycenaean 
religion and itj survival in Greek religion (Lund, 1927); 'Homeric and 
Mycenaean relii;ion’ (ARIV xrxiii (1936), 84 ff.; Gesch. d. griech. 
Religion i. 237 ff.). M. P. N. 

RELIGION, PERSIAN. The Greeks had, from about 
the fifth century B.c., a fairly good acquaintance with 
Persian religion, not always, however, with its native 
form, but with the mixed beliefs and practices brought 
about by the extension of Persian influence to Babylonia 
and elsewhere; hence, e.g., the frequent assertion that 
Zoroaster (q.v.) was an astrologer; cf. Bidez-Cumont, 
p. vi. Further colouring is due either to the general 
opinion that all barbarians are too stupid, or too sage, to 
worship any but the natural and visible gods, as heaven, 
earth, and sun (cf. Ap. Rhod. 3. 714 ff. [Colchians], 
Caesar, BGall. 6. 21, 2 [Germans]), or to the recurrent, 
but especially Hellenistic, craze for finding deep philo- 
sophical learning among Orientals. Hence the numerous 
statements about Persians worshipping the sun and earth 
should be read w^ith caution, though some no doubt refer 
to real cults of Mithra (q v.) and of a mother-goddess; 
and such passages as Dio Chrysostom, 36, 39 ff. von 
Amim, which puts a quasi-Platonic myth into the mouths 
of the Magi, may be disregarded. Something was known 
of Persian gods from fairly early times, though the oldest 
surviving mentions of Mithra and Ahura-Mazda ( Qpo- 
udairis, *QpondCr}f, "Opopairi^) respectively, Herodotus 
I. 131. 3 and [Plato], Alcib. i. 122 a, make the former a 
goddess, the latter Zoroaster’s father. Of surviving 
authors, Plutarch, Mar, 369 d ff., 1026 b, gives a comet 
account of Ahura-Mazda and Afigra-Mainyu or Ahn- 


man CApupdvLOs). Other statements substantially 
correct arc, e.g., Herodotus 1. 132 and Phoenix of 
Colophon, f. I Powell, about the method of sacrifice; 
Strabo 15. 3. 15 on the holy fire; Cicero, Leg. 2. 26, on 
Persian objection to temples of Greek type, and numerous 
remarks about the Magi, although Hdt. 3. 6i. i ff may 
be neglected in this context, because it rests on confusion 
between magaSu, a palace official, and magawan, members 
of the priestly order (sec F. W. K6nig, Der faUche 
Bardija (1938), 93, 180). Some knowledge of their 
sacred writings may be presumed on the part of Hermip- 
pus (Pliny, HN 30. 4) and those who drew upon him; 
some were known by name and a certain amount of 
truth blended with the falsehoods told about them, sec 
Bidez-Cumont, passim. 

For bibliography see Zoroaster, and add C. Clemen, Fontes 
hutoriae religwnis Persicae {Fontes h^toriae rrligionum, faac. i, 1920) ; 
M. Haug, Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, ed. E. W. West’, 
London, n.d., ch. 1. H. J. R. 

RELIGION) TEUTONIC. Information concerning 
Teutonic religious ideas and observances fufnished by 
classical authors is a welcome supplement to the know- 
ledge gained from the much more abundant Germanic 
sources, for two reasons particularly : the comparatively 
early date of the references, and their value as illustrating 
the religion of the south Germanic tribes, for which the 
vernacular materials are scanty. The inscriptions, extant 
in considerable number, transmit native divine names 
which are rarely found in the literary sources, the authors 
of which usually substitute the name of a Roman god 
who bears a real or fancied resemblance to the Teutonic 
deity {see interpretatio roman a). 

2. Among ancient writers Tacitus has most to say 
concerning Germanic religion. His statements about 
Teutonic gods contradict directly the testimony of 
Caesar, BGall. 6. 21 : 'Deonim numero eos solos ducunt, 
quos cernunt ct quorum aperte opibus iuuantur, Solcm 
ct Vulcanum et Lunam, reliquos nc fama quidem 
acceperunt.’ Tacitus says, Germ. 9: ‘Deorum maxime 
Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus human is quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent. Herculem et Martcm conccssis 
animalibus placant.’ Mercurius undoubtedly represents 
the Teutonic •WoCanaz (OE Woden, ON OCinn); dies 
Merewrii is translated by day of WdSanaz (OE Wddenes 
dag, Engl. Wednesday). Later references confirm this 
equation. Similarly, Mars = Teutonic •Tiwaz (etymo- 
logically related to Dy§us, Zeus, Jupiter), the Indo- 
European heaven-god who became among the Teutons 
a god of war. Dies Martis = OE Tiwes dag, Engl. 
Tuesday. Hercules is usually (and probably rightly) 
equated with the Germanic thunder-god •punraz (ON. 
p6rr, Thor). But here the equation is not supported by 
interpretatio Romana, for OE punres dag, Engl. Thurs~ 
day, German Donnerstag = dies Touis. The fourth chief 
deity of the Teutons, •Inguz or •Ingwaz, a god of ferti- 
lity, appears Germ. 2 in the tribal name Ingaevones. Cf. 
Yngvi-Freyr in Scandinavia, whose statue ‘cum ingend 
priapo’ in the temple at Uppsala is described by Adam 
of Bremen in the eleventh century. {Ing- related to 
Gr. eyxos ‘lance’, i.e. phallus, phallic image?). The 
names of the other two tribal groups, Istaevones and 
Herminones, may contain by-names of WOSanaz and 
Tiwaz respectively. 

3* We are better informed concerning the Teutonic 
names of female divinities, both from literary sources 
and from inscripdons. Tacitus describes (Germ. 40) the 
cult of the goddess Nerthus, Terra mater, whose name 
corresponds exactly to that of Njqrfir, the Norse ferti- 
lity-god. Nothing is known of two other goddesses men- 
doned by him, Tanfana (Ann. 1. 51) and Baduhenna 
(Ann. 4. 73), except that the latter name contains in its 
first clement a Germanic word for ‘battle’. The inscrip'^ 
dons show a large number of additional names: Neha- 
iennia, Hludana, Haeva, VagdavercuadS) Sandraudiga* 
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Hariasa, Harimella, Garmangabis, Alateivia, Vihansa, 
and others. Many of these are recognizably Teutonic, 
but only partially capable of interpretation. A special 
group is constituted by the Matres and Matrmae, who 
were also venerated in Celtic territory ; see deae matres. 
In the case of male gods the names appear as by-names: 
Mercurius Ctmbrianus or Cimbrius, Mercurius Channinus 
{Channo}), Mercurius Leudisio^ and others; Hercules 
Magusanus (eight inscriptions) ; Mars Halamarthus 
(slayer of men?), Mars Thingsus (god of the thing or 
folk-moot; cf. German Dienstag vs. Engl. Tuesday). 
This last inscription, found at Housesteads near Hadrian’s 
Wall, can be dated between a.d. 222 and 235, during the 
reign of Alexander Severus. 

4. For an account of Teutonic ritual and sacrifice (in 
which fertilit>'-cults played a prominent part from the 
early Bronze Age to the end of the pagan period), of 
priests and priestesses, and of oracles and prophecy, the 
reader is referred to Much’s article cited below. 

C, Clemen, Fonte^ historiae religionii Germamcae: PW, Suppl. 3, 
^79 fF. (R. Much); K. Helm, AUgermanische Religiomgeschichte i; 
). dc Vries, AUgerm. Religionsgesch. i (Pauls Grundriss*, la/i). 

F. S. C. 

RELIGION, THRACIAN. This was crude and bar- 
baric before Greek influences transformed it. There is 
evidence of primitive animal- worship, human sacrifice, 
magical ceremonies, orgiastic rites. The earliest evidence, 
however, shows a belief in a future life. They brought 
to their worship powerful religious emotions that were 
still evident in later times. 

Their native gods were vaguely conceived until 
individualized in Greek forms. The chthonian powers 
were especially favoured by them. Dionysus (q.v.) was 
their greatest god and their chief contribution to Greek 
religion. He was a god of vegetation and fertility, wor- 
shipped in wild, ecstatic rites. He was closely related to 
Sabazius (q.v.), whose cult was widespread among 
lliracians and Phrygians. He was origindly conceived 
in animal form, and the animals thought to embody the 
god were tom to pieces and devoured raw by his wor- 
shippers, who thereby filled themselves with the god’s 
power. 

Other important Thracian deities are Dendis (q.v.), 
goddess of the chase and fertility, identified with 
Artemis; the closely related Cotys (q.v.) or Cotyto; 
Bedy, a spring and river god ; Heros, god of vegetation 
and the chase, guardian of houses and roads {see rider- 
cods); the closely related Rhesus (q.v.), the mysterious 
Zalmoxis (q.v.), of whom we know little ; water-spirits, 
identified with the Nymphs ; a war-god, identified with 
Ares; the Cabiri (q.v.). Several Greek gods were widely 
worshipped: Apollo, Zeus, Hera, Hermes, Heracles, 
Helios, Hades, Persephone, Asclepius, Hygieia, Telcs- 
phorus. The Thracians had a well -developed cult of the 
dead, for whom they raised impressive mounds. 

P. Perdrizet, CulUs et mythes du Pongee (1910); G. Kazarow, 
CAH viii. 547-53, and PW vi A. 472-55 » , H- J- 
ERExii. 325-31. J- E- F. 

REMMIUS PALAEMONi Quintus, see palaemon. 
REMUS, see romulus. 

REPETUNDAE (or more fully Res repetundae). 
Several Roman laws of the time of the Republic dealt 
with the repression of illicit enrichment of public officials 
at the cost of people subject to their power. Frequent 
cases of abuse committed by provincial governors and 
their subordinates led to the provision of a legal remedy. 
Wrongdoing of this character was called crimen repetun- 
darum, since the original legal provisions conferred upon 
the person who suffered loss the right to demand return 
of res or pecuniae extorted. The first Republican law 
against these offences was the Lex Calpumia (149 B.C.), 
which introduced a special criminal procedure {quaestiOf 
q.v.), though the trial somewhat resembled a civil actiont 


being directed to the return of the res repetundae. 
Subsequent legislation extended farther the circle of 
persons responsible for such abuse, and enlarged con- 
siderably the sphere of illicit acts to be punished as 
crimen repetundarum. The last lex on the matter was the 
severe Lex lulia repetundarum (59 B.C., by Caesar), the 
provisions of which were accepted in the Digest, together 
with extensions introduced by classical jurists. Finally, 
pecuniae quas guis in magistratu, potestate, curatime, 
legatione uel quo alio officio, munere, ministerio publico 
cepit, could be claimed back from all officials. Penalties 
varied in course of time and were not identical in all 
cases: fines, loss of political rights (removal from the 
Senate), infamia (q.v.), deportatio, in graver cases. 

Besides the text-books on Roman Criminal Law (see law and 
PROCBDURB, roman. III), Klcinfeller, PIV i a. 603 ff. ; A. v. Premer- 
atcin, Sav. Zeitschr. xiviii (1928), 505 fT. On the Leges Repetun- 
darum, A. Berj^er, PW xii, s.v. 'Lcjures Acilia, Calpumia, Cornelia, 
lulia, lunia, Servilia’. Translation of Lex Acilia (123 D.C., very 
important for the procedure and in large part preserved) in 
Hardy, Six Roman Laws (191 1). W. S. FerguBon, JRS 1921, 66; 
J. P. Balsdon, ‘The History of the Extortion Court at Rome, i23’-7o 
B.c.\ BSIi xiv (1938). A.^li. 

REPOSIANUS (3rd c. A.D.), author of a poem in i$2 
hexameters on the intrigue between Mars and Venu$, 
preser\'ed in the codex Salmasianus. 

Text with transl., J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Lat. Poets (Locb\ 
1935 ). 

REPUD lUM, see marriage, law of, 11. 6. 

RES PRIVATA, a new department of imperial finance, 
distinct alike from fiscus and patrimonium, created by 
Septimius Severus to receive the enormous estates 
confiscated from his political enemies. Why Severus 
chose to apply this special treatment is not clear. He 
might well decline to merge them in the fiscus, but the 
res privata could no more remain private property than 
the patrimonium, and, actually, it passed from emperor to 
emperor. It was under a procurator of a special rank 
(tricenarius — 300,000 HS per annum) and administered 
vast landed estates, especially in Asia Minor. H. M. 

RES REPETUNDAE, see repetundae, 

RESC3R1PTUM, see constitutiones. 

REX, the Roman word for ‘King’ (etymologically con- 
nected with regere, to lead), is in itself evidence for a period 
of monarchy, the existence of which is postulated by the 
general process of political development in the Greek and 
Roman world, and attested by literary tradition, by 
archaeology, and by juridical and religious survivals. The 
word rex occurs in the Lapis Niger inscription in the 
Roman Forum, but the doubtful date of this makes it a 
matter of dispute whether the rex referred to is actually 
a king or the rex sacrorum (q.v.). Moreover, the name 
Regia, meaning the palace of the supreme pontiff, and 
such compounds of rex as rex sacrorum (or sacrificolus) 
and interrex prove that these republican officials were 
preceded by kings, whose name and powers they inherited. 

That the king had ritual duties is confirmed by the 
analogous obligations fulfilled by his counterpart in 
Athens, the {apywy) jSaaiAcJr. But the question of the 
power actually held by the king, and the legal foundation 
of the Roman monarchy, cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily, owing to the lack of contemporary evidence. The 
only documents mentioned by ancient authorities are an 
agreement between Tarquin the Elder and Gabii, and an 
alliance between Servius Tullius and the Latin League. 
Therefore, annalists and jurists, in setting forth their 
theory of kingship and in i^ating the history of the regal 
period, merely applied the politick system of the Republic 
to the original constitution of the dty, substituting for the 
consuls one magistrate called reXt ^ho was supposed to 
have had the right of being preceded by twelve lictors, 
since he combined in his person the authority and power 
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of the two consuls. Although Roman tradition wrongly 
connected the origins of several Republican functions and 
customs with the regal period^ it seems certain that some 
of these rights were actually enjoyed, and some of these 
duties fulfilled, by the kings — e.g. the wearing of a 
purple robe, the triumphal procession after a victorious 
campaign, etc. The king administered justice sitting in 
an ivory c^air on a chariot (hence the term sella cundis ) ; 
he made war and peace; in time of war he assumed the 
chief command and exercised a supreme right of life and 
death over every soldier and citizen. 

The Roman monarchy was supposed to be elective, 
and not hereditary, on the analogy of the procedure 
followed in consular elections. The traditional list of the 
seven kings provides no proof to the contrary, although 
it contains two Tarquins, since one Tarquin may be 
merely a duplication of the other. The traditional kings 
certainly represent neither gods nor the personification 
of the seven hills, but not all of them can be accepted 
as historical figures. If nearly all details referring to 
the history of the regal period must be rejected, yet 
tradition is indisputably right in dating the fall of 
monarchy at the end of the sixth century B.c. It is 
difRcult to say whether this was due, as traditionally 
related, to a revolution, or to a gradual evolution, although 
the fact that legal measures were taken not later than the 
fourth century to prevent any attempt at the re-establish- 
ment of monarchy seems to favour the former alternative. 
The example and influence of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
caused at Rome a change of attitude towards both the 
conception of monarchy and its practice, thus paving the 
way for the monarchical restorations of Sulla, Caesar, 
and Augustus. 

Mommsen, Jiilm. Stantsr. ii*. i, 4 ff.; A. Rosenberg, PW s.v.; 
K. J. Beloch, R6m. Gesch. (1926), 22^ ff. On the idea of kingship in 
the age of Caesar see J. Carcopino, Points dt vue sur Vimpiriahsme 
fommn (1934), 1^* T'* 

REX NEMORENSIS, the^ ‘king of the grove’, i.e. 
Diana’s grove near Aricia. This unique official was an 
escaped slave who acquired office by killing liis predecessor, 
after a formal challenge in the shape of a violation of the 
grove by plucking a branch. See Strabo 5. 3. 12, p. 239; 
Suetonius, Calig. 35; Serv'ius on Aen, 6. 136; more in 
Frazer, GB i, p. 1 1, note i. The man was Diana’s priest; 
for attempted explanations of his position see Frazer, 
op. cit. passim; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, 206 ff.; 
Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, 91. H. J, R. 


REX SACRORUM, On the expulsion of the kings 
from Rome, their sacral functions were confided to a 
priest who bore the title of rex sacrorum officially, less 
formally rex simply; Livy (2. 2. i), which see for the 
institution, calls him rex sacrificolus (not sacrijiculus). He 
was subordinate to the Pontifex Maximus (ibid.), but 
superior to all the flamens, Festus, p. 198, 30 Lindsay. 
He was a patrician bom of confarreate marriage (Gaius 
1. 1 1 2), might hold no other post and was chosen for life 
(Dion. Hal. AnU Rom, 4. 74. 4), and his wife, the regina, 
had certain sacral duties, Festus, p. loi. 6. 

See MarquirdC-WiBSOwa, Staatsveno. iii'. 321 ff. H. J. R. 

RHABDOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 


RHADAMANTHYS, in mythology, son of Zeus and 
Europa (q.v.); he did not die but went to Elysium (Od. 
4 564)* There he is a ruler and judge (Find. O/. 2. 75 ff-)- 
He is uniformly represented as just (id. Pyth, 2. 73 f-. 
and often). He is one of the judges of the dead (Plato, 
a), along with others renowned for their justice, 
in later authors. e.g.Verg. Aen 6 . 566 where 
he presides over Tartarus. Apart from tlw he haa not 
mudi legend; his genealogy vaiire, Cinaethon ap. ftua. 
8 . 53. 5 pving Cres-Talos-Hephaeatus-Rhadamanthys. 
Sea further JeMtn in RoKhor’i L$dk»H, s.v. H. J. R. 


RHAETIA, see raetia. 

RHAMPSINlTUSy i.e. Ramses (III?), to whom a 
folk-tale (Stith Thompson, K 315. 1) is attached in 
Herodotus 2. 121. The builder of his treasury left a 
secret entrance and after his death his two sons stole 
therefrom. One being trapped, the other beheaded him, 
avoided capture himself, and at last was reconciled to 
the king. H. J. R. 

RHAPSODES were reciters of epic poetry, parrrwv 
irriwv doiSot, as the Homeridae (q.v.) arc called (Find. 
Nem. 2. i), including both poets themselves, even Homer 
(PI. Resp, 600 d), and minstrels reciting the work of 
others. Minstrels mentioned by Homer partly extem- 
porize and partly recite from memory. An important 
part of the duty of a minstrel was to select and join 
passages of existing poetry, adapting them with greater 
or less alteration, a method which is indicated by the 
frequent notices (especially Clem. Al. Strom. 6. 2 25. 
1-26. 3) of the appropriation or plagiarism by one poet 
of the work of another, and to which the name rhapsode 
is clearly suitable. Rhapsodes interpolated work of their 
own into Homer (schol. Find. Nem. 2. i) ; see cynaethus. 
Later, rhapsodes came to be more distinct from poets, 
as a class making their living by recitation (Hdt. 5. 67); 
but they were expected to give their own interpretations 
of the poets (PI, Ion 530 c), and always tended to expand 
the texts, the main source of the interpolations detected 
by the Alexandrians. At first they accompanied their 
own recitations on the lyre, but later they carried a staff, 
which suggested the ancient but improbable derivation 
of their name from pd^Sos. Rhapsodes performed at an 
early date in Delos, where an unknown poet claims that 
he and Homer together sang hymns to Apollo, pd^asrres 
doS-^v (Hes. fr. 34) ; the introduction of the custom of 
recitation at various places is recorded, as at Syracuse; 
see CYNAETiius. At Athens Homer, and presumably 
recitations, had been introduced before the fighting for 
Sigeum (Hdt. 5. 94). The recitations at the Panathenaea 
were regulated by laws, sometimes attributed to Solon, 
Pisistratus, or Hipparchus (Lycurg. Leoc. loz; Diog. 
Laert. i. 2. 9. 57; [Plato], Hipparch. 228 b, etc.). The 
facts are obscure ; but apparently the requirements were 
that only the authentic poetry of Homer should be re- 
cited, and in correct sequence, not arbitrary extracts, and 
that more than one rhapsode should be available to recite 
in turn. Rhapsodes came to be unfavourably regarded; 
but their performances lasted at least till the time of 
Sulla. 

T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and Trarnmissum (1924), 42-50. 

W. F. J. K. 


RHEA SILVIA, see ROMULUS. 

RHEDA, see carriages. 

RHEGIUM {^P^yvovi Regium is probably more correct, 
the name being pre-Greek), nowadays Reggio, a Greek 
colony in the ‘toe’ of Italy opposite Messana, was founded 
c. 720 B.c. by Chalcis (its inhabitants, however, included 
Mesaenians, after 600 at least). Originally an oligarchy 
using the legislation of Charondas of Catana (Arist. Pd. 
2. 9; 5. 12), Rhegium later became subject to Anazilas 
(q.v.)« who extended its authority, e.g., over Messana 
(q.v.). But Syracuse, traditional enemy of Chalddian 
cities, supported Rhegium’s rival Locri and ultimately 
destroyed Rhegium (387 : see Dionysius i). Soon rebuilt, 
Rhegium, although temporarily held by Campanian 
mercenaries (280-270), successfully resisted Bruttii. 
Pyrrhus, and Hannibal. Becoming a favoured and loyal 
Roman ally, it acquired municipal status after 90 B.c. 
(Cic. Arch, 3), and colonists but not colonial status under 
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Augustus. Despite frequent earthquakes it remained a 
populous, Greek-speaking city throughout Imperial 
times. T'he lyric poet Ibycus was bom here. 

Strabo 6. 257 f.; Hdt. 6. 23; 7. 165, 170; Thuc. bka. 4, 6, 7; Diod. 
bka. 11-16; Livy 23. 30; 36. 42. P. Larizza. Rhegium Chalddense 
(>905); J. B^rard, BibJtogr. iopogr. (1941), p. 85. E. T. S. 

RHENUS was the Celtic name for the Rhine. This river 
(850 miles long) became the Roman frontier in Caesar*s 
time, and between the river Vinxt and Holland it always 
so remained, though from the Flavian period until c. 
A.D. 260 the frontier of Germania Superior lay farther 
east. In Classical times, as always, the river, with its 
important tributaries, was a great channel of commerce, 
and the Romans maintained a fleet on it from 12 B.C., the 
classis Gertnanica, with headquarters at Bonn and later 
at Cologne. The first extant description of the river is 
that of Caesar (BGall. 4. 10), who notes its rise in the 
St. Gotthard, enumerates the tribes along its banks, and 
mentions that it divides into several streams on nearing 
the sea. Ancient writers generally regarded the Rhine 
as having two or three mouths, probably the Waal 
(Vahalis), Old Rhine, and the Vecht (cf. Strabo 4. 193; 
Pliny, fJN 4. loi ; Ptolemy 2. 9. i). Drusus canalized 
the Vecht outlet (see flevo l.), and he also raised a dike, 
near the delta, completed by Pompeius Paulinus in a.d. 
55 (Tac. Ann. 13. 53), to regulate the flow of the Rhine. 
Civilis cut it in 70 to hinder the Roman pursuit (Hist. 
5. 19). Corbulo dug a canal, the Vliet, between Rhine 
and Meuse (Ann. 11. 20). Roman bridges existed above 
Basle and at Mainz, Coblenz, and Cologne; Caesar’s 
bridges were built near Andemach. 

Haug, in PW i a. 733-56, s.v. ‘Rhenus’. 

Another Rhenus (Reno) flowed into the Po near 
Boiionia, and on an island here the Second Triumvirate 
was formed in 43 B.c. O. B. 

RHESUS, in Iliad 10. 435 ff. a Thracian ally of Priam. 
On his first night before Troy Odysseus and Diomedes 
(qq.v.) stole upon his camp, killed him and tw'elve of his 
men, and carried off his magnificent horses. Homer 
makes him son of Eioneus; [Euripides], Rhesus, 279, 
393~4, of the river Strymon and a Muse (Euterpe, accord- 
ing to schol. II. loc. cit.). The scholiast on Iliad loc. cit. 
says (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 469 ff., w'ith Servius auctus there) 
that if Rhesus’ horses had tasted Trojan pasture and he 
and they drunk of the Scamander, Troy could not have 
fallen. As the Rhesus (962 ff.) says he shall not go to 
Hades but live on as a demi-god (dvOpwTrodaljiwv) in a 
cave, he is perhaps originally a Thracian deity. H. j. R. 

RHETOR, see education, hi. 3. 

RHETORIC, GREEK. Rhetoric (Texvr) prjTopitcq; 
the term piqTtup appears first in Ar. Ach. (425 B.c.), 
pTjTopLKij first in Plato), or the art of oratory, was first 
taught at Athens by the Sicilians Corax and Tisias, 
followed by Gorgias and other Sophists. From the first 
the main object was held to be that of persuasion; and 
Corax and Tisias, concerned solely with oratory of the 
law-courts (forensic), prescribed as essentials plausible 
(etKos) arguments and their arrangement according to 
fixed rules. Ceremonial oratory (cpideictic) was treated 
by Gorgias, who emphasized the value of an emotional 
appeal in winning persuasion. Aiming at prose expression 
which should rival poetry in its effects, he advocated the 
use of many devices, including symmetrical clauses, 
figures, and poetic diction ; and thus laid the foundations 
of Sophistic rhetoric. Of Gorgias’ contemporaries, 
Thrasymachus, moreover, indicated the value of the 
period and rhythmical effects in prose ; Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias by their philological studies 
prepared the way for a more precise use of words; 
and further developments came from Polus with his 
tricks of expression, from Theodorus of Byzantium with 


his complicated rules, his divisions and subdivisions, 
while by Evenus the rules were presented in metrical 
form. 

2. Criticism of this system came, however, from 
Plato, who condemned the spurious arguments based on 
probability (Grg. 453 ff.), the fixed divisions assigned to 
a forensic speech (Phdr. 266 e), as well as the mechanical 
use of stylistic ingenuities (Grg. 462 c). Such rhetoric 
he refused to recognize as an art, and described it as a 
mere knack (ibid. 463 b), empirically acquired and 
devoid of rational basis. On the other hand, he made 
some far-reaching suggestions when he insisted on the 
need for subject-matter based on truth (ibid. 453 ff,), or 
again, on the fact that organic unity (not arbitrary 
divisions) determined the form of a speech (Phdr. 264 c). 
He also pointed out that artificial devices were not 
enough, that native endowment (^uais"), a knowledge of 
art (cTTtcmj^T}), and practice (peXerr}) were needed (ibid. 
269 d). and that in all matters of expression psychological 
considerations were important (ibid. 270 ff.). 

3. Meanwhile a new conception of rhetoric was being 
formulated by Isocrates, who regarded it as a cultural 
study in which fitting expression was sought for lofty 
themes. This study he described as a sort of practiV 
cal philosophy, the best form of training for life and 
citizenship; and thus began the long conflict between 
philosophy and rhetoric in the educational sphere. In 
developing his theory Isocrates first decried the trivial 
subjects favoured by Polycrates and others, and then 
directed attention to those great political issues on which 
great utterance was possible. With interest thus centred 
on political orator^' he elaborated what was largely a new 
teclinique, which gave to Attic prose fresh dignity and 
grace, and he established a tradition which, handed 
down by pupils and later writers, has persisted to the 
present day. He was, in short, one of the great formative 
influences in technical rhetoric. 

4 * Yet more significant was Aristotle’s contribution 
when, in his Rhetoric, he defended the art against Plato’s 
strictures and included it in his philosophical course, 
after modifying the prevailing conception of its nature. 
To him rhetoric was a genuine art, the counterpart of 
dialectic, both being branches of the art of reasoning; 
and its function he defined, not as persuasion, but as ‘the 
observing of all the available means of persuasion* (Rh. 
I. I. 14). His approach is thus of a philosophical kind. 
He is primarily concerned with establishing sound sense 
as the main essential in oratory, in accordance with 
Plato’s teaching. In bks. i and 2 he deals at length with 
processes of argument, with proofs sophistical and valid. 
He then proceeds to a consideration of style (bk. 3), based 
apparently on his earlier treatise^ Theodeciia\ and his 
exposition of tlus branch is highly suggestive and illu- 
minating. Here again, however, his philosophical bent 
affects his treatment. It is as if he distrusted stylistic 
effects in general, as appealing to the emotions instead 
of to tlie understanding; and two qualities alone he 
regards as essential, namely and irpinov, thus 

leaving to later writers a more complete analysis. Yet 
liis achievement was of the first importance. With him 
originated the later threefold classification of rhetoric, 
as well as the systematic treatment of evpem^, rdfiy, 
and and in general he may be said to have laid the 

foundations of philosophical rhetoric. 

5, To the further advance of rhetorical study but 
little was contributed at this stage. The work of Theo- 
phrastus alone is of lasting importance, in that he de- 
veloped the doctrines of Isocrates and Aristotle, and gave 
fresh impetus to the study of style. In his Ilepl he 

described its main virtues (aperai) as four in number — 
^EXXrjviap. 6 g, oa<l>'qv€ia, TTpIirov, KaraaK€vri — and pointed 
out other effects, such as the value of ihrofc^iair (action) in 
oratory, and of euphony and variety in all prose expres- 
sion. His later influence was considerable, and is seen 
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in the works of Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
others. 

6. A new phase began about the middle of the third 
century b.c., when great oratory ceased owing to political 
conditions, and rhetoric became merely a scholastic 
discipline in the spread of Greek culture. Of manuals 
dealing with this school rhetoric nothing survives. It 
seems to have been a continuation of Sophistic teaching, 
adapted for school purposes, and modified in the light 
of current literary tendencies. Those tendencies, already 
visible in the Attica of the fourth century b.c., developed 
later in Asiatic centres, and thus gave rise to florid and 
emotional styles subsequently known as ‘A8ianist\ of 
which Hegesias of Magnesia was the chief representative. 
With the cultivation of these styles school rhetoric was 
largely concerned. It prescribed exercises of a declama- 
tory kind, dealing often with fictitious and fantastic 
themes, besides panegyrics and memorial speeches, all 
written in accordance with fixed rules and methods. 
It provided instruction also in letter- writing ; and charac- 
teristic of its methods were those Progymnasmata (q.v.) 
or preliminary exercises employed in the schools of the 
first century B.c. 

7. In the meantime a renewed attack was being made 
on rhetoric by the philosophical schools, the main charges 
being that it possessed no clear subject-matter and no 
definite aims, and was thus of little use in education, 
'file Peripatetics, it is true, were interested in matters of 
style. But for the rest, Epicurus had denied the value of 
rhetoric for either philosopher or statesman; while the 
Stoics, who treated of definitions, correct diction, and 
the like, also attached to it but little importance. This 
hostility was sustained in the second century b.c. by 
Carneades, Critolaus, and others. A reaction set in when 
Hermagoras {c. 150 b.c.) claimed for the subject-matter 
of rhetoric a more serious treatment. Maintaining that 
all non-tcchnical problems (rroAiTtKa JrjTTj/xaTa) fell 
within its scope, both particular (uTrd^cais) and general 
(dtaig) problems, he prescribed four questions {(rrd(T€Ls) 
which he held to be adequate for the solution of all such 
problems, thus establishing a system which was to be dis- 
cussed throughout later antiquity. With details of style he 
did not deal ; and his contemporary, Athenaeus, did little 
to fill the gap, beyond perhaps inspiring the treatise on Fig- 
ures by the first-century Gorgias. Meanwhile, fresh 
activities were developing at Rhodes under Apollonius 
and Molon; the philosophers Posidonius and Philon 
were adopting a less hostile attitude. And by the first 
century b.c. insistent demands for instruction came from 
Rome, to which Apollodorus and Theodorus (followers of 
Hermagoras) responded, thus carrying on the rhetorical 
tradition, with some differences, it is true (see Alexander 
12), into the Imperial period. 

8. Of yet greater importance was the new direction 
given to rhetorical study by the Atticist movement, 
which assumed definite form c. 50 B.c. and stood, first, 
for a rejection of the prevailing Asianist styles (see 
Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. 1.131 ff.), and secondly, for a return 
to the standards of the great Attic writers. The reaction 
was due partly to Roman influence and good sense, still 
more to the tendency of Greek minds to revert under 
Roman domination to a glorious past. Earlier gram- 
marians had preserved and explained something of the 
literary legacy of ancient Greece. And now the main 
object became that of imitation, and of modifying 
rhetorical principles in accordance with classical ideals. 
Among the main agents in effecting this change were 
Caecilius of Calacte, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
later Demetrius and ‘Longinus*, all of whom, however, 
with their wider interests, subordinated technical instruc- 
tion to criticism of an aesthetic kind {see litkraby 
CRITICISM, GREEK). Nevertheless, the main developments 
at this stage are dear. Caecilius alone specifically con- 
demned Asianism (if. ^pvywv) ; but all alike advocated the 


doctrine of which, previously enunciated by 

Isocrates (if. rcjv Goil>iaTwv i8), and intermittently prac- 
tised by the Rhodians and others, was now restated and 
developed by Dion. Hal. {De Imit. A. iii. 28) and 
‘Longinus* {il. vifiovs 13. 2). The models commended 
were chiefly those comprised in the canon of the ten 
Attic orators (due to second-century grammarians, prob- 
ably of Pergamum); and while Plato, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, and others were also included, Demosthenes was 
finally proclaimed as the greatest of them all. In the 
meantime efforts were devoted throughout the first cen- 
tury A.D. to the teaching of classical style. A systematized 
theory of Figures had been submitted by Caecilius ; the 
three main types of style — grand, middle, and plain, as 
defined by earlier theorists — were expounded by Dion. 
Hal. and Demetrius ; and new graces to be won by cvvOeais 
(composition) were also pointed out by the same writers, 
notably the efl'ects of an artistic word -order, euphony, 
rhythm, variety, and the like. 

9. By the beginning of the second century a.d. 
ancient rhetoric was entering on its last phase (the 
so-called ‘Second Sophistic*). Firmly entrenched by 
now in the educational system, and having received 
fresh impetus from a revival of the Greek spirit, it took 
on a new colouring from the Asiatic centres of that 
movement (Smyrna, Ephesus, Tarsus), and discarded 
for the most part first-century teaching. With the aim 
of reviving the glories of ancient Greece, epideictic 
oratory became now the main occupation (cf. Atticus 
Herodes and Aristides). Teachers of rhetoric sought to 
cultivate an ornate expression by adopting the methods 
of the earlier school rhetoric. And the characteristic 
contributions of the second and third centuries were 
thus / 7 poyv/ivaafiaTa(Theon, Minucianus, Hermogenes), 
Te;^vai (Alexander, Aristides, Theon, Menander, Longi- 
nus, Apsines), peXirat (Adrianus, Polemon), and letters 
(Alciphron, Lesbonax). Of special interest historically 
was the work of Hermogenes, who, besides modifying 
the stasis-doctrine of Hermagoras, attempted to reduce 
the study of style to a fixed system. Taking over from 
others the conception of certain forms (iSeai) of style 
(distinct from the dperaL of Theophrastus and the three 
later types), he sought by analysis of his impressions of 
classical writers to arrive at definitive laws of style. The 
result was his Ilepl Ibewv, a treatise notable for its 
obscure terminology, its endless classifications, distinc- 
tions, definitions, and rules, which added but little to the 
vital appreciation of style. Yet this work, together with 
his Progymnasmata and his stasis-teaching, represented 
the authoritative doctrine for later generations ; and since 
poetry also entered into his treatment (under iravrf/v- 
piKos:)^ his influence extended ultimately to medieval 
poetry as well as prose. Thus in the second and later 
centuries did Greek rhetoric revert to sterile scholastic 
standards and methods. It gave rise to a system which 
had disastrous effects on literature for centuries to come ; 
and what was of value in the earlier teaching was left for 
later ages to rediscover. 
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RHETORIC, LATIN. The study of rhetoric at Rome 
dates from the second century b.c. It formed part of 
those Greek traditions which were being assimilated by 
Romans ; and although, then as later, its teaching rested 
mainly in Greek hands, Latin works (lost) came from 
Cato, and subsequently from M. Antonius and Horten- 
sius, in which were expounded Hellenistic scholastic 
doctrines. During the first century B.c. efforts were made 
to adapt this instruction to Roman needs ; and first came 
the attempt of L. Plotius Gallus (c. 95 b.c.) to drive out 
Greek teaching by founding a Roman school of rhetoric. 
More significant was the appearance of Rhetorica ad 
Herennium (q.v. : c, 86 B.c.), sometimes ascribed to 
Comificius, which aimed at giving a Roman colouring 
by latinizing Greek terminology, omitting Greek subtle- 
ties, and supplying Latin illustrations, while submitting 
in schematic form Hellenistic doctrine, notably Herma- 
goras* stasis-teaching, figures, and the like. The treatise, 
moreover, is one of great historical interest. The first 
surviving work on rhetoric after a lapse of three centuries, 
and the first complete Latin manual, it throws valuable 
light on Hellenistic teaching ; and, widely accepted later 
as Cicero's work, it exercised decisive influence on 
medieval poetic theory. 

2. Yet more drastic were the modifications proposed 
by Cicero under Aristotelian and Rhodian influences; 
though his De Inventione (84 B.c.) and certain later 
writings provided merely conventional matter, and he 
wrote no complete manual. In his famous dialogues on 
oratory and orators (55-46 B.c.), however, he criticizes 
constructively the prevailing mechanical methods; and 
what he advocates is a more generous conception of 
rhetoric, an advance beyond the technical study of argu- 
ments and style, and in general the discarding of Hellen- 
istic doctrine for the ideals and standards of classical 
Greece. He also applies his teaching to the solution 
of the contemporary Asianist-Atticist problem {see 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, II. 2). Thus his contri- 
bution to rhetorical study was mainly critical in kind; it 
lay in suggesting the larger vision, and in pointing the 
way to more fruitful theories and methods. 

3« Developments along these lines were, however, 
stayed by changed conditions in the Augustan era, when, 
owing to the decline of popular assemblies and altera- 
tions in legal procedure, oratory vanished from public 
life to be cultivated mainly in the schools. Some amount 
of theorizing still went on. Now began the controversy 
between Apollodorus (q.v. 5) and Theodorus (q.v, 3) in 
which the ApoUodoreans M. Calidius and Clodius 
Turrinus, the Theodorean Vallius Syriacus, and others 
joined; the rix^ of Apollodorus was translated by 
C. Valgius Rufus ; while other contributions were 
Junius Otho’s Colores and a dissertation on style by 
Domitius Marsus. But such activities were of academic 
interest only. In practice a new conception of rhetoric 
was forming in the schools, where study was limited to 
exercises in controversiae and suasoriae (q.v.), which 
aimed at inculcating a declamatory style suitable for 
scholastic show-pieces (see education, hi. 3). That this 
innovation was not without its effects is revealed by the 
elder Seneca. Moreover, from now on, rhetoric became 
the predominant factor in education, and a false idea of 
style invaded all branches of literature. 

4 « Nor, apart from Quintilian's Institution were sub- 
stantial addiaons made to rhetorical theory during the 
first century a.d., despite Imperial patronage. Critical 
comments on the decline of style came from various 
quarters; and technical treatments of the subject from 
rhetors and others. Celsus (following Varro) had a 
section on rhetoric in his Encyclopaedia \ manuals came 
from the elder Pliny, Verginius Flavus, Tutilius, and 
Visellius; and P. Rutilius Lupus translated the Ilepl 
uX^pinav of Gorgias (ist c. B.C.). From Quintilian alone 
came a contribution of value; and in his great treatise 


he does for school rhetoric what Cicero had tried to do 
for public oratory. Reviewing earlier teaching in the 
light of his own rich experience, and preserving both in 
form and substance what was valuable in that teaching, 
he propounds a new system, based on hrst principles 
and psychological grounds, and consisting mainly of a 
restatement of Cicero's classical ideals, yet with a full 
sense of the inevitability of development. Judicious in 
its outlook, illuminating and convincing in its methods, 
the Institutio is a lasting monument of the Latin genius, 
which, eminently practical, had little taste for ahstract 
theorizing on a discipline originally Greek. 

Special Studies: E. Norden, Ant. Kunstprasa (1898); G. Sainta- 
bury. History of Criticism (1900); R. Volkniann, Rhet. der Gr. und 
Rdmer (3rd cd. by C. Hammer, 1901); J. Wight Duff, Literary 
History of Rome (2 vola., 1909 and 1927); J. W. H. Atkina, Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity (1934); W. Kroll, Hhetorik (1937). Cf. dbcla- 
MATIO. J. W. H. A. 

RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM. The treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Hcrennius (written c. 86^82 
B.c.) is by an unknown author. Some, interpreting 
passages of Quintilian, assign it to 'Comificius'. It is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to Cicero, and has often 
been printed with his works ; but the Ciceronian authot- 
ship, first challenged in the fifteenth century, is no longer 
accepted. Its relationship to Cicero's De Inventione hai^ 
not been satisfactorily detcmiined. Rhetoric is treated 
in five divisions: Invention injudicial, deliberative, and 
demonstrative causes ; Arrangement ; Delivery ; Memory 
(an important discussion) ; and, with abundant illustra- 
tions, Style (the oldest surviving treatment in Latin). 
The doctrine is a fusion of Greek systems; the illustra- 
tions, terminology, and spirit arc Roman. The style is 
generally clear, and less archaic and 'plebeian' than 
scholars once maintained. 

Best text: F. Marx, 1S94 (with Prole*;, and Index) and 1923 
(Teubner). H. C. 

RHIANUS, of Bene, less probably of Ceraea, in Crete : 
a contemporary of Eratosthenes (bom 276 B.c.), R. 
began life as a slave and custodian of a wrestling-school. 
After a belated education he attained fame as a poet and 
Homeric scholar, probably at Alexandria. 

Works 

VerseiR. wrote epic poems and epigrams, but was best 
known for the former ( Ath. 1 1 . 499 d), of which one was a 
Heracleias. Four others, Thessalican Achacica, Eliaca, 
Messeniaca, were tribal epics, rich in myth, history, and 
geography. The last was used by Pausanias (bk. 4, cf. es- 
pecially 6, i) as one source for the history of the Second 
Messenian War. Episodes in the poem seem to have been 
modelled on Homer or the rest of the cycle. More roman- 
tic scenes, e.g. the escape of Aristomenes from prison and 
the love-affair which betrayed the Messenians, show the 
influence of a later school of writing. The longest frag- 
ment (1) of R., possibly complete in itself, consists of 
twenty-one hexameters on the folly of mankind. Most 
of the epigrams (fis. 66-76) have a paederastic motif. 

Prose : R. produced an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
It was more conservative than that of 2 ^nodotu 8 , and the 
forty-five readings from it which liave survived have led 
critics to judge it favourably. 

To some extent R. falls into line with Apollonius 
Rhodiu/ against Callimachus and his own contemporary 
Euphorion. Like Apollonius he preferred epic to 
epyllia, but his language seems to have been simpler 
than that of Apollonius. In the extant fragments he uses 
neologisms, but hardly any 'glosses'. Hia epics must have 
been agreeable reading, but it is possible, in view of the 
numerous citations by Stephanus of Byzantium^ that 
they were too cumbered with geography, 

Texu: J. U, Powell, Collectanea Aleaandrina (1935), 9^1; E. 
Diehl, Anth, Lyr. Graee. si (1934), 221-5 (epignim only). Gonenl 
literarure: W. Aly, Piav 6 s in PW, Zweite Reihe I, 781-90; A* 
Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina (1843), 171-312; C. MayhOT, De 
Rhiani ttudiit Homericii (1870). S. A. B. 
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RHINTHON, of Tarentum, a potter’s son, writer of 
phly ax-plays (lAapoT/KiywS^i, later known as Jabulae 
Rkintonicae : saePHLYAKEs) ; contemporary with Ptolemy I 
(early 3rd c. B.C.). He was honoured with an epitaph by 
the poetess Nossis of Locri in south Italy {Anth, PaL 
7. 414): she calls him Syracusan, and claims originality 
for his ’tragic phlyakes*, i.e. for raising the crude phlyax- 
drama by comic treatment of tragic themes. Of thirty- 
eight pieces attributed to R. nine titles are known (almost 
all are burlesques of Euripides), but very meagre frag- 
ments survive. One (fr. 10) from 'Opecrras (Doric form) 
mentions ‘the metre of Hipponax*, i.e. scazon : a character 
in the play (violating dramatic illusion) points out that a 
curse just uttered will not scan as a tragic iambic 
trimeter. 

South Italian vases give scenes from the phlyakes of 
Rhinthon and others. 

CCF 183 ff. W. G. W. 

RHIPAEI MONTES ('Ptirala "Oprj), the ‘gusty’ and 
ever snowy mountains, imagined from Homer onwards 
to exist north of the known parts of Europe. From them 
blew the North Wind; beyond, down to the Northern 
Ocean, dwelt Hyperboreans (q.v.). Herodotus ignored 
the Rhipaeans and Strabo denied their existence. Those 
who believed in them differed as to their location. 
Aeschylus and Pindar regarded them as the source of 
the Danube, and Posidonius thought originally that the 
Alps were meant. On the other hand, Aristotle placed 
them beyond Scythia, and Roman poets put them in the 
extreme north. In general, their latitude was moved 
northward as knowledge increased. Ptolemy, who 
considered that they were of moderate altitude, located 
them in Russia (lat. 57° 3o'-63° 2i')» between rivers 
flowing into Baltic and Euxine. They remained on maps 
until modem times. 

Ptol. Ceog. 3. s, 15, 22; Kiesslingi b.v. 'Ptwalo ^ 

RHODES, an island of about 420 square miles, close to 
the mainland of Caria, was settled by Dorian Greeks who 
formed three city-states, lalysus, Lindus, and Camirus. 
Their development was normal for the time and place — 
colonization (including Gela, Rhegium, and Phaselis, all 
Lindian colonics), tyranny, Persian conquest. In the 
fifth century, till 412-411 d.c., they were members of the 
Athenian Confederacy, and their constitutions were 
presumably democratic. 

The war with Athens (41 1-407) combined with internal 
stresses to produce the union ('Synoecism*) of the three 
cities into one State with a new federal capital Rhodos^ 
though the original cities kept the greatest possible local 
autonomy. The ‘Rhodians’ remained democrats, per- 
haps even extremists, till revolutionary disturbances 
(c. 397''388) resulted probably in a moderate democracy 
which was overthrowm only for a period of Persian 
domination (355-333); its stability later depended on a 
compromise between the interests of the large citizen 
proletariat and of the wealthy citizens (see especially 
Strabo 14* 652). 

The prosperity of Rhodes must always have come 
mainly from the carrying trade. It received a great 
impetus from the conquests of Alexander, giving unre- 
stricted access to Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoeriicia, and in 
the third century Rhodes became easily the richest of the 
Greek city-states. Politically, too, the partition of 
Alexander’s empire after 323 enabled it to reassert its 
independence and steer its own course in foreign affairs. 
’This independent policy provoked the famous siege by 
Demetrius (305^-304); but its survival on this occasion 
increased its prestige and self-confidence, so that in the 
third century it successfully avoided subservience to any 
of the ‘great powers'. Like Athens earlier, it stood as a 
centre of exchange and capital and the enemy of piracy 
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on the high seas. The Rhodian fleet was fairly large and 
alwa)^ efficient: it was the ‘senior service* — its officers 
were drawn from the best families, its crews (and the 
workers in the shipyards) from the poor citizens. 

Rhodes (with Pergamum) was largely responsible for 
the first major intervention of Rome in eastern affairs 
(201). It co-operated with Rome (not previously an ally) 
in the wars against Philip V and Antiochus, and was 
rewarded with territory in Caria and Lycia. But Rome 
punished the equivocal attitude of Rhodes in the Third 
Macedonian War by proclaiming Delos a free port 
1 67) : this imfair competition, and perhaps an increase 
in piracy which Rhodes could no longer check, crippled 
it so severely that in three years its annual harbour 
revenues fell from a million to 150,000 drachmae. It 
became an ally of Rome on unfavourable terms, and 
ceased to be a power in the world. It successfully with- 
stood a siege by Mithridates in 88, but was captured and 
pillaged by Cassius in 43. Nevertheless, under Roman 
rule Rhodes kept a modicum of prosperity and no small 
distinction as a beautiful city and a centre of higher 
education, with Panaetius and Posidonius its greatest 
savants. 

Ancient sources: Inscriptions, especially IG xii, part f (1905), 
and A. Maiuri, Nuova siitoge epigraHca, Rodi e Cos (1925). Literary 
sources are widely scattered : for the famous siej^e, Diodorus, book 
20. 81-8 and 91-100. Modern literature: H, von Gelder, Geschichte 
der alien Rhodier; M. RostovtzefT, CAH viii. 619 ff. (and Biblio- 
graphy); Hellenistic World (1941). G. T. G. 

RHODES, CULTS AND LEGENDS OF. The most 
noteworthy cult at Rhodes was that of Helios (q.v.) ; the 
festival was called Halieia, celebrated yearly with sacrifice 
of a four-horse team thrown into the sea (Festus, p. 190, 
28 Lindsay) and quadrennially with more elaboration. 
An ancient cult at Lindos was directed to a goddess 
identified with Athena ; she was, however, plainly 
chthonian, being worshipped with fireless offerings 
(Find. 01. 7. 48); for the remarkable chronicle-inscrip- 
tion of her temple see C. Blinkenberg, La Ckronique du 
temple lindien, Acad, royale des sciences et des lettrcs, 
Copenhague, 1912, and Die lindische Tempelchronik 
(1915). There were also festivals to Kronos, Poseidon, 
Apollo (Sminthia), Dionysus, probably the Dioscuri, 
Heracles and his son Tlepolcmus (the Tlapolemeia, an 
agonistic festival of some importance; cf., for such events 
in Rhodes, I. R. Arnold in AJArch xl (1936), 432 ff.). 
For authorities, see M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(1906), 478. Athenaeus, 360 c, records a custom of 
Lindos ; children in the month Boedromion (presumably 
Badromios in the local dialect) went about singing a 
traditional song about the coming of the swallow and 
collecting contributions from the houses. This w’as called 
;^€At8ovtCciv. 

A few legends are known. Helios himself chose the 
island, which had not then risen above the surface of the 
sea (Find. OL 7. 54 ff.). His children by the nymph 
Rhodos, daughter of Aphrodite (ibid. 14), were instructed 
by him to offer sacrifice to Athena the day she was bom. 
In their haste they forgot to bring fire (ibid. 39 ff.), hence 
the custom of fireless sacrifice (above). The sons of 
Helios were Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, eponyms of 
the three chief cities of the island (schol. rec. Find, 
ibid. 34). H. J. R. 

RHYME, see assonance. 

RHYTHM, PROSE, see prose-rhythm. 

RICINIATA sc. fabula: see fabula. 

RIDDLES. A riddle (ypuftas) in its proper sense may be 
described as a species of aivcy/ia or ‘dark saying*, which in 
turn belongs to the wider category of atvos ('story*). It is 
c 
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essentially designed to baffle or challenge the intelligence 
of the hearer; its subject-matter may be derived from a 
variety of sources, e.g, natural phenomena, social custom, 
or myth. The Oracle, for example, is typically expressed 
in enigmatic form. Early examples of riddles in Greek 
literature are Hesiod fr. 160 Rz. (contest of Calchas and 
Mopsus, perhaps rather to be described as a direct test 
of intelligence) and Theognis 1229 f. ; the later Certamen 
Horn, et Hes. (ad fin.) preserves the traditional story of 
Homer and the Fishermen. By the fifth century b.c. the 
propounding of ypl<f>oi had become a regular diversion 
of Greek society, especially at the symposium (Ar. Vesp, 
20 f.); Aristotle {Rh, 3. ii. 6) mentions rd €i 5 r^viyfieva 
among the pleasurable seasonings of discourse. The 
authorship of early collections of riddles was ascribed to 
Cleobulus of Lindos and his daughter Cleobuline (Suidas ; 
Wilamowitz, Textgesch. d. gr, Lyr, 40. 3; O. Crusius 
PhiloL 55). The Peripatetic Clcarchus of Soli (frs. 61-8 
in FHG) composed a work Ilepl ypL(f>wv, which was used 
by Athenaeus. Athenaeus himself (10. 448 b-459 b) gives 
a copious selection of riddles from comedy and other 
sources. A short collection of metrical examples is 
contained in Anth. Pal, 14. The general tendency to 
enigmatic expression, not unknown in earlier literature, 
becomes stronger with the Alexandrians, for example in 
the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Riddles occur sporadically in Latin literature. Aulus 
Gellius (12. 6) cites a metrical one from Varro; Petronius 
(58) provides examples of the popular type. The Greek 
term aenigma is habitually employed; Cell. (loc. cit.) 
gives scirpus as the native word. The metrical collection 
bearing the name of Symphosius (q.v.) (4th-5th century 
A.D.) is composed in imitation of the Greek convivial type. 

As might be expected from the character of the two 
peoples, the Greeks liked a riddle — ypiifto ^ — and the 
Romans did not. ‘The investigation of riddles’, said 
the philosopher Clearchus, who divided them into 
seven classes, ‘is not unconnected with philosophy: a 
riddle is a sportive problem, and to find the answer we 
have to use our intellect.’ The most famous riddle was 
that proposed by the Sphinx and answered by Oedipus: 
‘What is that which walks on four legs, and two legs, 
and three legs?’ Answer: ‘Man.’ Another was: ‘A man and 
not a man, with a stone and not a stone, hit a bird and 
not a bird sitting on a tree and not a tree.’ Answers : ‘A 
eunuch, a pumice-stone, a bat, a fennel-stalk.’ A third 
ran: ‘What is the strongest of all things?’ ‘Love: iron 
is strong, but the blacksmith is stronger than iron, and 
love can subdue the blacksmith.’ 

W. Schultz, PW i A. 1 (1914), 8.V. ‘RStsel’; Ratsc! aus d. hellen. 
Kulturkreise (1909); K. Ohlert R. u. Gesellschajtsspiele d. alt. Gr* 
(1912); E. Cougny ed. Anth. Pal. (1890), 3. 563 (metrical examples 
from \arious sources); Christ-Schmid-Stfiblir, ; Teuffcl-Kroll* 1 
(1916), 3 (1913). \V. M. E. and F. A. W. 

RIDER-GODS AND HEROES. Theriomorphic gods 
were well-known to the Greelts in prehistoric times, 
witness Poseidon (Hades) and the Dioscuri and their 
association with the horse; we may add the wind-god 
Boreas. As the horse was unknown to the old Cretan 
civilization, the connexion of these gods with horses may 
be pure Greek. The god soon became a rider of a horse 
(as the dead man, originally represented as a horse, 
became a rider in the 6th c. b.c.). Epithets (Hippios, 
Hippia), sacrifices, priesthoods, myths, however, still 
remind us of the origin. Further evidence is afforded by 
works of art (cf, the horse’s head on the so-called Toten- 
mahl reliefs, on which the dead man is shown on a couch, 
banqueting). Very widespread is a type of relief on 
which a hero or god appears as a rider or hunter (the 
Dioscuri are shown mounted or standing beside their 
horses). We see them also on horseback in the air, 
approaching the festal table set ready for them (cf. 
their apparition to the Romans after the battle of Lake 


Rcgillus), see thboxbnia. In Thrace and neighbouring 
countries the type was exceedingly popular during later 
periods and the Roman age. Copies of the ‘Thracian 
rider’ (hunter) were often found in shrines, dedicated ‘to 
the Lord Hero’ or to local deities, heroes or heroized 
dead. 

ly. Malten, 'Das Pferd im Totenglauben*, JDAI xxix (1914), 
i8t ff. ; Gawhl I. Kazarow, Die Denknxdler des thrakiseken Retter- 
gottes in Bulgarten (Text und Tafelband, 1938). S. £. 

RINGS (Sa/crJAio?, anulus) were used in Minoan and 
Mycenaean times both as signets and as ornaments. They 
are not mentioned in Homer and are rarely found in 
Early Iron Age deposits. Since the early sixth century 
they were in regular use as signets. The practice of 
wearing rings as ornaments is rare before the fourth 
century and reaches its height under the Roman Empire. 
Collections of rings are mentioned at this period. Rings 
also had special uses at Rome : the gold ring as a military 
decoration and as a mark of rank, originally limited to 
nobiles and equites, extended under the F-mpire to deiiote 
ingenuitas; and the betrothal ring, first of iron, latef of 
gold (apparently unknown in Greece). 

H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Greeks Etrusean, and RorHan 
Ftn^rr-rings in the British Afuscurn (1907); F. Henkel, Dte rdmueben 
Ptfigernnge der Rhttnlande (1913). F. N. P. 

RIPARIENSES, see LIMITANEI. 

RIVER-GODS. The cult of the river-gods was no 
doubt brought by tVie Greeks from their home in the 
north, but it was also a primitive inheritance surviving 
from the original population of the Greek peninsula. 
A number of rivers (and mountains) retained their names 
from this pre-Hellenic period (Ilissus, Pamisus, Peneius, 
F^nipeus, etc. ; in Asia, e.g., Scamandrus, Macandrus). As 
for Italy wc may suppose a parallel evolution. 

All rivers, seas, etc., according to Homer (i/. 21. 196 f.), 
are ultimately derived from Occanus (father of all rivers, 
Hesiod, Theog. 337 ff,), or they are ‘fallen from heaven' 
(fed by rain; Xanthus in Homer is even ‘son of Zeus*). 
The old superstition that river-gods had children by 
mortal women gave to the local rivers quite an exceptional 
position in Greek genealogies. The river Inachus is, 
e.g., the father of lo, and rivers are the ancestors of whole 
tribes and of the oldest heroes (for the offering of hair to 
rivers as KovpoTp 6 (j)oi see Horn. II. 23. 46, Aesch. Cho, 
6, Paus. 8. 41. 3 ; cf. Agamemnon’s oath, 11 . 3. 276 ff.). 
A vision of rivers is a sign of ufl'spring to the dreamer 
(Artcm. 2. 38). Divine origin from local rivers is attested 
by many personal names, especially in Doeotia and Attica 
(Ismenodorus, Cephisodorus, etc. ; cf. Bechtel, Personen* 
namen^ 145 ff. and 529). Yet the river belonged to a lower 
stratum of polytheism, ‘the river power remained only 
half-personal, an animate nature-power, to whom 
altars might be erected, but rarely a temple* (Fomell, 
Cults V. 424). A reminiscence of religious primitivism 
is the ritual of casting victims such as horses and bulls 
into streams. The bovine nature of rivers is well attested, 
e.g., by coin-issues of Sicily (river-gods as man-headed 
bulls or horned youths), but full human shape became 
conventional, e.g. for Nile and Tiber. The widespread 
cult Achelous, for w^hich the Dodonacan oracle made 
an intense propaganda, i.s of special interest. 

O. Wa»cr, t.v. 'FluasRiilter' in vi, 2774-815; L. R. Farncll, 
Culli of the Greek States v. 420- 4 and in Ha.stings, EREix. 225-7. 

S, E. 

ROADS. Paved roads were unusual in Greece except in 
the neighbourhood of important sanctuaries, such as 
Delphi; and there is no record of road-construction by 
Hellenistic kings. But from an early date in their history 
the Romans were aware of the importance of good 
communications, and their road -system was one of their 
outstanding achievements. The spread of Romas 
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influence through Italy was marked by the construction 
of such roads as the Via Appia (312 B.c.) from Rome to 
Capua and later to Beneventum and Brundisium, and 
Ac Via Flaminia from Rome to Ariminum (268) which 
in 187 was extended to Bononia under the name of Via 
Aemilia. By the end of the Republic all parts of Italy 
were connected by good roads* In the Principate the 
main work of road-making was in the provinces, though 
the Republic had already constructed the Via Egnatia 
from Dyrrhachium to Thessalonica and the Via Domitia 
from the Rhdne to the Pyrenees, and the Alps could be 
crossed easily by the pass of Mt. Gen^vre. Augustus 
made roads across Ae Great and Little St. Bernard, and 
his stepson Drusus made one farther cast ‘from Altinum 
to Ac Danube’ (/L*5 208). Much information can be 
derived from milestones (q.v.) as to the part played by 
different emperors in road-building : we find, for instance, 
that Tiberius was specially interested in Dalmatia, 
Claudius in Gaul, and Hadrian in Africa and the Eastern 
Provinces. (For a useful summary of the development of 
the road -system, see H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman 
History^ 40-5, and see in the present work the articles 
on the Chief Roman roads, via aemilia, etc.) 

Under the Republic the censors were responsible for 
the roads and let out the contracts for their construction 
and repair; but even before the Principate curatores of 
particular roads are found (ILS 5S00, 5892). In 20 D.c. 
Augustus established a board of senatorial curatores 
viarum^ and from the time of Claudius or Nero we find 
many curatores of particular Italian roads (ILS 111. 1, 
PP- 350~fio)» usually of senatorial rank. No curatores of 
provincial roads are known: for them Ae governors 
were probably responsible. 

I'he cost of the roads was probably divided between 
the public treasury (whether aerarium or fiscus is un- 
certain), the local authorities, and the owners of the land 
through which they passed, but the emperors often made 
large personal contributions. ^I’he arch of Ariminum 
(ILS 84) records that the Via Flaminia and the most 
important roads of Italy were repaired at the cost of 
Augustus. Hadrian added a sum to the amount con- 
tributed by the possessor es agrorum to the cost of repairing 
part of the Via Appia, and paid for Ae bridges on a road 
in Africa (ILS 5872, 5875)- 

No general rule was followed in the construction of 
Roman roads. We generally find a foundation of flags 
covered by a layer of rubble and above it a bed of con- 
crete. The metalling might consist of flagstones, of 
rammed gravel, or of concrete, according to the material 
available. 

Roads were made by the Romans primarily for the 
rapid movement of troops to Ae frontier and from one 
part of the frontier to another. But their existence did 
much to foster trade and social intercourse, and so to 
create a homogeneous civilization within Ac Roman 
Empire. 

L. Friedifinder, i. 268-80; Sir W. Ramsay, *Roads and Travel in 
the New Testament’ (Hastinn, Dictionary oj the Bible) ; T. Codring- 
ton, Roman Roads in Britain* (1918); G. H. Stevenson in Legacy of 
Home, 141-72; O. Hirachfcld, Verwaitunesbeamten (1905). 205-1 r; 
H. F. Tozer, Ancient Geography (1935)1 ^99 G- H- S. 

ROBIGUS, the numen of rust in wheat. His festival 
(Robigalia) was on 25 Apr. (Ovid, Fasti 4. 905 ff., whereon 
8M Frazer), at the fifth milestone of the Via Claudia 
{Fasti Praenest. on that date). The Flamen Quirinalis 
oifer^ a dog and a sheep and prayed that rust might 
not attack the crops. Possibly the original intention was 
to destroy Robigus, Rose in CR xrevi {igzz), 17. 

H. J. R. 

romance, tee novel. 

ROMANUS. tee AQVtLK, tulios (le). 


ROME (History) 

I. Early Italy and Regal Rome. 

II. Rome and Italy. 

III. Rome and the Mediterranean. 

IV. The Fall of Ae Republic. 

V. Augustus and the Julio-Claudian Emperors. 

VI. The Flavians and Antonines. 

VI 1. Collapse and Recovery, 

Bibliography. 

(Nottf. Separate articles will be found on nearly aU the proper 
names and institutions mentioned in this brief summary. It has 
not been necessary, therefore, to insert constant cross-references.) 

I. Early Italy and Regal Romb 

1. Long before the emergence of Rome as an influence 
in Italian affairs a variety of peoples, whose civilization 
outshone that of nascent Rome, had populated Italy 
(q.v.). After the early Tcrremaricoli and Villanovans Ae 
standard of civilized life was gradually raised by Etrus- 
cans, Oscans, and Greeks, and it is particularly against 
the background of the history of the Greeks in southern 
Italy and of the Etruscans in the centre and north Aat 
Ac development of early Rome must be set. 

2. Of the Indo-European peoples who entered Italy 
from north of the Alps, the Umbrians and Sabellians 
formed one branch, the Latins another. The latter, who 
occupied the plain of Latium, soon developed a sense of 
common origin, from which in time there grew one or 
more Latin Leagues, and their early hill-top settlements 
gradually increased in size and influence. One of Aese 
shepherds' villages was Rome, perhaps founded as an 
offshoot from Alba Longa. It quickly surpassed many 
of its neighbours, thanks to its geographical position 
near the sea and the centre of Italy, its command of the 
Tiber-ford, and its control of a primitive salt- route from 
the Tiber mouth to the central hills. The Latin and 
Sabine settlements on the different hills gradually 
coalesced to form a city (see home, topography). Of 
primitive Rome we are ill-informed, since it was not until 
the end of the third century B.c. that the Romans began 
to wTite its history (see historiography, roman) and 
that at a time when national pride led them to connect 
their history with that of the Greek world and to forge 
bnks with Greek mythology. Hence were evolved Ae 
foundation-stories which attributed a Trojan origin to 
Ae Romans through Aeneas, and the founding of Ae 
cit^' to his descendants Romulus and Remus (at varying 
dates: 814, 753, 751, 748, 729 B.C.). Tradition records 
six kings after Romulus : Numa Pompilius, Tullus 
Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius 
Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbua, some at least of whom 
were historical figures. There is no doubt that there were 
kings in early Rome and that some of them were Etruscan. 
The king (rex) was advised by Ae Senate, a council of 
elders, representatives of the noblest patrician clans 
(gentes), which enjoyed political and religious privileges. 
*^j['hc People (populus), which included the less privileged 
classes (plebeians and clients), were divided into Airty 
curiae. To Servius Tullius are attributed administrative 
reforms, which in essence are probably his work. He 
created the tribus, which gradually increased to thirty- 
five, and divided the people into five classes and each cla^ 
into centuriae on the basis of a registration of Ae citizens 
and their propei^ (census). Gradually a new assembly 
(Comitia Centuriata) superseded in importance an older 
assembly of the curiae (Comitia Curiata). 

3, Under the Etruscan kings Rome advanced in power 
and civilization. The process of urbanization was 
accelerated ; commerce and industry increased ; religious 
and politick institutions underwent changes ; Ae boun- 
daries of Ae ager Romanus were extended to include some 
350 square miles. But the debt to the Etruscans must 
not be exaggerated. Under the veneer of a dominating 
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Etruscan caste Rome remained essentially a LaUd dty, 
and agriculture rem^ed her chief industry. 

II. Rome and Italy (509-264 b.c.) 

4 * With the expulsion of Tarquinius Supcrbus (510) 
Rome threw off the Etruscan yoke^ and despite the efforts 
at restoration by Lars Porsenna the monarchy was 
abolished. An aristocratic Republic was established, and 
two annually elected magistrates, later called consuls, 
were invested with imperiumt though in times of national 
emergency they might temporarily be superseded by the 
appointment of a dictator. The history of the Republic 
during the next 250 years is marked by two struggles: 
an internal class -struggle, during which the Republican 
constitution was hammered out and which ended in a 
compromise, and an external struggle with surrounding 
peoples, which ended in the assertion of Rome’s 
supremacy as the head of a confederacy which embraced 
all Italy. 

5* The Roman citizens were divided into two classes, 
patricians and plebeians, perhaps as a result of economic 
development. The plebeians suffered grievances which 
they sought to redress by means of pressure brought by 
secessiones and by virtually creating a separate State 
within the State. The poorer plebeians sought more land, 
more liberal laws of debt and personal security against 
the oppression of patrician magistrates; the wealthier 
plebeians sought political and social equality with the 
patricians. During this struggle of the orders the ple- 
beians {see PLEBS) established their own officers (tribunes 
and aediles) and assembly {concilium plebis) and gradually 
forced the patricians to recognize these. Landmarks in 
the struggle are the Lex Publilia Voleronis (471), the 
appointment of Decemviri and the codification and 
publication of the XII Tables, which formed the basis for 
the future development of Roman law (451-450), the 
Valerio-Horatian laws (449), the Lex Canuleia (445), the 
Licinian-Sextian rogations (367), the Leges Publiliae 
(339)1 the reforms of Cn. Flavius (304), the Lex Ogulnia 
(300), and finally the Lex Hortensia (287), which after 
earlier attempts (449, 339) plebiscita the force of laws 
binding on the whole community. Meantime, increase in 
public business, and, still more, patrician attempts to 
thwart the plebeian assaults on the patrician monopoly 
of office, led to the establishment of new magistracies. 
From 445 to 376 trihuni militum constdari potestate^ an 
office open to plebeians, replaced the consuls, some of 
whose powers were transferred to newly established 
censors (443). The plebeians gradually gained admission 
to the quaestorship (421), the restored consulship (366), 
the dictatorship (356), the censorship (351), and in 337 
to the praetorship, which had been established in 366 
and led through the praetorian edict to the building up of 
Roman law. 

6 « Economic problems, such as shortage of food and 
land and harsh laws of debt, which tended to reduce 
freemen to serfdom, were attacked by legislators (e.g. 
Poetelius). Further, the conquest of Italy and the conse- 
quent distribution of land and establishment of colonics 
helped to alleviate economic distress. But while much 
hardship was lessened, only a small group of plebeian fami- 
lies became sufficiently rich and influential to enjoy the 
newly gained political privileges, and there grew up a new 
patricio-plebeian nobility wluch through ffie Senate and 
magistracies exercised a monopoly of government scarcely 
less exclusive than that enjoyed earlier by the patricians 
alone. But in theory the sovereignty of the People was 
at last established and the struggle of the orders was 
ended ; by common sense and compromise the Romans, 
without bloodshed, had solved a problem which in many 
Greek States led to unending class-warfare. 

7* Rome’s external history was even more stormy. 
Following the collapse of Etruscan power in Latium 
the Romans, after a conflict with the Latins at Lake 


Regillus (496?), negotiated through Sp. Cassius a new 
alliance with the Latin League. Union in Latium was 
necessitated by external danger on all fronts: in the 
north were Etruscans, in the north-east Sabines, east- 
wards lay the Aequi, and south-east the Volsci. All these 
peoples were pressing on the plain of Latium. In the 
first half of the fifth century, in wars adorned by the ex- 
ploits of CoriolanuB and Cincinnatus, a Triple Alliance of 
Romans, Latins, and Hemici held their own against 
Aequi and Volsci ; in the second half they moved to the 
offensive and victory. Then under Camillus’ leadeilhip 
Rome besieged and finally captured the Etruscan out- 
post, Veii (396), but thereafter a predatory horde of 
Celts led by Brennus swept down from the north, 
defeated the Roman army at Allia (387) and sacked the 
city, although Manlius held the Capitol. Thereafter the 
city was rebuilt and refortified, while Rome’s shaken 
prestige and power in central Italy were slowly re- 
established. In 358 the treaty between Rome and ^the 
Latin League was renewed on less favourable terms for 
the Latins, who later fought an unsuccessful war< of 
independence (340-338), saw their League dissolved, and 
entered into fresh relations with Rome. 

8* Roman interests were now spreading to Campania, 
where they became predominant after an alliance wit^h 
Ncapolis(326). This brought Rome into conflict with the 
Samnite hill-tribes, and bitter struggles ensued. After 
the perhaps apoc^hal First Samnite War (343-341), the 
Second lasted intermittently from 326 till Roman 
victory in 304 and was marked by a major disaster at the 
Caudine Forks (321). Roman ascendancy in Etruria was 
extended, and alliances were made with Umbrian cities, 
the Picenes and Marsi, and with northern Apulia. Early 
in the third century the Samnites made a new bid for 
freedom ; in alliance with fresh Gallic invaders, Etruscans, 
and Umbrians they were defeated at Sentinum (295) and 
finally subdued by 290. Further Celtic tribes and some 
Etruscan towns gave trouble until the Boii were defeated 
at Lake Vadimo (283) and again in 282. With the Sam- 
nites reduced, Rome was next drawn into southern Italy, 
where the Greek cities were being hard pressed by 
Lucanian tribes. When in 282 Rome sent a protective 
garrison to Thurii at that city's request, 'Tarentum 
resented Rome's interference in her sphere of influence, 
picked a quarrel with Rome, and summoned the help of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, w'ho landed in Italy (280). After two 
'Pyrrhic’ victories at Heraclea and Asculum he >vithdrew 
to Sicily (278); after his return (276) he was defeated by 
Rome (275) and retired to Greece, leaving Rome now 
undisputed mistress of Italy. 

9* Rome’s conquest of Italy had been achieved not 
merely by the sword; indeed, Rome was certainly no 
more aggressive than her neighbours, since the tiis f etude 
forbade wars of aggression. By founding Latin and 
Roman colonies at strategic points, and by the construc- 
tion of roads, Rome had bound Italy together. But she 
had done more : she had created a political confederacy 
which embraced all Italy except Cisalpine Gaul. By the 
principle of incorporation Roman citizenship, in whole 
or part, had been extended to a large area of Italy, while 
the rest of the peninsula was bound to Rome by alliances 
of vaiying type, the most privileged being tin LatiL All, 
citizens and allies alike, were subject to military service^ 
but only the citizens paid direct taxes. Peace was thus 
at length substituted for war as the normal condition of 
life in Italy ; very gradually, since Rome did not force her 
civilization on others, lo^ languages, customs, and 
cults gave place to a common culture based on the Latin 
tongue and Roman law. Finally, by this political uni- 
fication of Italy, Rome was no longer n^rely s Latin city 
but had become a world power, with whom Egypt 
entered into a treaty (273). The era to which later 
Romans looked back aa the formative period of their 
national character, when life was simple and austere, 
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was passing. Rome was now politically linked with the 
Creek South and in direct contact with Hellenic in- 
fluences. 

111 . Rome and the Mediterranean (264-133 b.c.) 

10. As a world power Rome came into contact with 
Carthaginian interests in the western Mediterranean and 
with the Hellenistic world in the East. Her conflicts 
with Carthage are described under funic wars; they 
resulted in the elimination of Carthage from the western 
Mediterranean and in the acquisition by Rome of over- 
seas provinciae, Sicily (241), Sardinia (238), Spain (201), 
Africa (146), The Romans had to face another Gallic 
invasion of Italy, which was shattered at the battle of 
Telamon (225). Thereafter the northern frontier was 
secured by the defeat of the Boii and Insubres (224—220 ; 
200-191), the pacification of Cisalpine Gaul, and the 
protection of its flanks by the reduction of the Ligurians 
( 1 97-1 54), Istrians (178-177), and Dalmatian coast 
(156-155; 129). Thus Roman authority was extended 
from near Massilia {Marseilles) round the sweep of the 
Alps to Istria and thence down the west coast of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

zi* Meantime Rome had been drawn into Hellenistic 
affairs. As a police measure she had suppressed Illyrian 
piracy in the Adriatic and established a small protectorate 
in Illyricum(First Illyrian War, 229-228, Second 219 ; see 
TEUTA, DEMETRIUS 6). Then shc had successfully faced 
Hannibal’s ally, Philip V of Macedonia, in the First 
Macedonian War (214-205: see funic wars). There- 
after, when Philip launched a career of conquest in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Rhodes and Pergamum appealed 
for help to Rome. Actuated partly by a desire for future 
security against a possible threat from Philip’s fleet or 
his ally Antiochus 111 of Syria, partly perhaps from 
philhellenic sentiments, the Romans somewhat reluc- 
tantly entered upon the Second Macedonian War (200- 
196), which terminated in the victory of Flamininus at 
C>noscephalae. Macedonia was forced to surrender her 
conquests but 8ur\’ived as an independent State, while 
Rome proclaimed freedom for Greece; no territory was 
annexed, and by 194 all Roman troops had evacuated 
Greece. Rome w^as next involved with Antiochus, witli 
\\hom Hannibal had sought refuge. When he invaded 
Greece he was defeated at Thennopylae by the Romans, 
who then for the first time crossed to Asia and again de- 
feated him at Magnesia (189). By the treaty of Apamca 
Antiochus was forced back into Syria, while most of the 
Seleucid kingdom in Asia Minor was given to Pergamum 
and Rhodes; Rome annexed no territory. Macedonia 
remained quiet until the accession of Perseus, who 
challenged Rome, only to meet defeat at the hands of 
Acmilius PauUus at F^dna in i68 (Third Macedonian 
War, 172-167). Macedonia was divided into four 
republics, but after further disorders caused by Andris- 
cus was at length annexed as a Roman province (147)* 
The Achaean League was suppressed, and Corinth was 
destroyed by Mummius ( 1 46), not probably from motives 
of commercial jealousy but as an example to Greece 
that Roman patience was at an end. For half a century 
Rome had flowed Greece to enjoy or abuse her freedom : 
Rome's final intervention brought peace, if not pros- 
perity. Meantime Rome had overawed the Hellenistic 
kingdoms of Bithynia, Galatia {see manlius vulso), 
Pergamum, and Rhodes, and had interfered in the politics 
of Egypt (ree pOPiLLius 1) and Syria. In 133 Attalus of 
Pergamum bequeathed his kingdom to Rome, and it 
was formed into the province of Asia. 

12 * Meanwhile in the west Rome’s attempt to ad- 
minister and protect her provinces of Spain (acquired in 
ao6 and organized in 197) led her into a long series of 
conflicts with the native tribes of the interior, especially 
Celtibcrians and Lusitanians, which only ended with the 
destruction of Numantia by Scipio Acmilianus in 133 


(see NITMANTIA, SPAIN, viRiATHUS, etc.). Finally, after 
campaigns against Ligurians, Allobroges, and Arvemi 
(125-121), southern Gaul was formed into the province 
of Gallia Transalpina or Narbonensis. 

13. During this period of the establishing of an 
overseas empire, and more particularly in the latter part 
of it, economic and social l^e in Rome and Italy under- 
went profound changes. In many parts capitalist farming 
replaced peasant husbandry; with the acquisition of an 
empire there was a greater field for industry and com- 
merce, which had little interest for the Roman nobility 
or influence on Roman policy, but enhanced the impor- 
tance of the rich business men {see eques); slavery 
increased, both on the land and in the household; 
women gained greater freedom ; life became more luxuri- 
ous for the privileged classes, and public games increased ; 
the city, adorned with new public buildings, assumed a 
fresh appearance. From the First Punic War, when 
Roman soldiers had fought in Grecian Sicily, the flood- 
gates of Hellenism were open. Many nobles, as the 
Scipios and Flamininus, were ardent philhellenes, while 
the earliest Roman historians actually wrote in Greek; 
Cato’s attempt to stem the tide was merely temporary. 
Fresh contacts were made with Greece in the Mace- 
donian Wars, Greek philosophers lectured in Rome (155), 
while the group of intellectuals known as the Scipionic 
Circle attempted to reconcile the best aspects of Greek 
and Roman life. In all spheres, art and architecture, 
literature and religion, Greek influences prevailed. But 
despite these profound changes the governing class, 
drawn from a small number of families, retained many 
of its old virtues and its general control of public affairs. 

IV. The Fall of the Republic (133-31 B.c.) 

14. Rome next had to grapple with many problems 
of which the solution became urgent. Of imperial 
problems that of safeguarding the frontiers was the least 
clamant. More pressing were the consequences of pro- 
vincial administration, since the institutions of a city- 
state were ill-adapted to governing an empire, and the 
attempts made to modify them were not sufficiently 
fundamental. The standard of provincial administration 
fell. Some governors plundered their provinces for 
private gain, others were corrupted by desire for power. 
The army began to look rather to its commanders than 
to the State for tlie rewards of service, and when led by 
men of ambition formed a new and dangerous element in 
Roman life. Rome also faced grave domestic issues, and 
a struggle developed between optimates and populares. 
DiflBculties which might have been settled by compromise 
were rendered more acute by the rise of ambitious 
personalities who sought to exploit political power for 
their own ends. Further, Rome’s selfish policy towards 
her Italian allies, who had helped to win the empire 
but were deprived of many of its spoils, led to increasing 
discontent and ultimately to open war. Finally, there were 
urgent economic problems. The growth of latiftindia, 
the promotion of pasturage at the expense of cereal 
production, and the system of land-tenure had all 
combined to drive the small farmer from the country- 
side to unemployment in the towns. There was pressing 
need to re-establish a small peasantry on the land and to 
rid the cities of idle hands. 

15. Public attention was focused on many of these 
problems by the careers of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
who as tribunes representative of the sovereign authority 
of the Roman People challenged the senatori^ monopoly 
of government. Their efforts, and the subseq^ient 
agrarian legislation, partially solved the economic pro- 
blems, while Gaius championed the demanda of the 
allies for Roman franchise and made the figuftas a 
political force and a Inird Estate. Their attempts at 
reform were followed by a conservative reaction and 
by the war with Jugurtha (112-106), This was conducted 
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by the Senate with such corruption and indolence that 
at length the People and Equites demanded energetic 
action, which was given by Marius in whom the People 
found a military leader. 

16. Unrest in Sicily found expression in two Slave 
Wars (135-132, 103-101). German tribes were on the 
move, defeating Roman armies (114, 113), and finally 
wiped out two consular armies at Arausio(io5). In this 
hour of national crisis Marius held repeated consulships 
(103-101), and thanks to his military reforms saved his 
country by defeating the Teutones near Aquae Sextiae 
(102) and the Cimbri near Vercellae (loi). But a new 
danger was at hand : Marius at the head of a professional 
army, which had been raised partly from proletarians 
by voluntary enlistment and owed more to its leader than 
to the State, might threaten the Senate in the name of the 
People. But Marius was clumsy in politics : his temporary 
alliance with the leaders of the popular party, Satuminus 
and Glaucia (103-100), was followed by his own eclipse 
and a brief conservative reaction (99-91) which nearly 
proved fatal to Rome. The attempted reforms of Drusus 
(91) and his plan to enfranchise the Italians failed, while 
his assassination precipitated the revolt of the allies in 
the Social or Marsian War (91-87), the result of the 
Senate’s selfish policy. Some of the allies fought to win 
Roman citizenship, others as tlie Samnites to destroy 
Roman predominance in Italy. By fighting and by 
political concessions (see under caesae (2), strabo ( i ), 
PLAUTius (i)) the Romans gained victory by conceding 
the main issue at stake. Italy was now united, and all 
south of the Po received Roman citizenship. 

17. A contention between Marius and Sulla for the 
command against Mithridates of Pontus led to Sulla’s 
march on Rome at the head of Roman legions (88) and 
the inauguration of a period of civil war and bloodshed. 
Thereafter Sulla left for Greece, where he defeated the 
Pontic army at Chaeronca (86) and settled the East. 
He returned in 83 to overthrow in civil war the govern- 
ment which Cinna had established in his absence. By 
82, after a proscription of his political opponents, he 
attained a quasi -monarchical position as dictator and 
attempted to re-establish the authority of the Senate over 
against the powers of the tribunate and the influence of 
army commanders by a series of measures which did not 
long survive his voluntary retirement in 79. Pompey, 
after defeating Sertorius, who had held Spain against the 
senatorial government from 80 to 72, enjoyed a joint- 
consulship in 70 with Crassus, who had suppressed a 
slave-revolt led by Spartacus in Italy. Backed by their 
armies these two ambitious leaders, both former lieu- 
tenants of Sulla, swept away much of Sulla’s legislation. 
Ihe tribunate once again became a dangerous weapon 
which might assert the wishes of the Roman People, 
now mainly the unruly populace of the capital and 
unrepresentative of Italy as a whole, and those of their 
unscrupulous and ambitious leaders. Through the 
tribunate Pompey was given in 67 an overriding com- 
mand against the pirates, whom he swept out of the 
Mediterranean, and then against Mithridates, whose 
renewed aggression had been checked by Lucullus. 
Though Lucullus had invaded Pontus and defeated 
Tigranes of Armenia, he had been forced to retire, and 
thus it was reserved for Pompey to end the Mithridatic 
wars and to resettle the East (64-2), where he reorgan- 
ized the client-kingdoms, established Syria as a Roman 
province (64), and promoted urbanization throughout 
Asia Minor. Other recent provincial changes affected 
Cisalpine Gaul, Bithynia, Cilicia, Crete, and Cyrene. 

18. While Pompey was in the East, Crassus and 
C^sar intrigued in Rome against his return, using a 
tribune Rullus to further their ends. Catiline led a 
revolutionary scheme of broken men, which was un- 
masked by the consul Cicero (63), who began to hope 
for a cmcordief^ ordinum, a reconciliation of ^1 moderate 


elements in the State. But the Senate foolishly withstood 
the demands of Pompey, who on his return from the 
East had loyally retired into private life, and also those of 
Caesar, who in 60 returned from a command in Spain. 
Pompey and Caesar together with Crassus were thus 
forced into an unofficial coalition, known as the First 
Triumvirate (60). In 59 Caesar as consul gained a 
prolonged command for himself in Gaul, which he added 
as a new province to the Empire, thus advancing the 
frontiers to the Rhine and the English Channel (58-50: 
see GALLIC wars). Meantime, in a period of increasing 
electoral corruption and public disorder, fostered by 
gang-leaders as Clodius and Milo and resulting in the 
temporary exile of Cicero (58-7), the Triumvirate 
appeared to be breaking up, but was reaffirmed at a 
conference held at Luca (56). While Caesar made his 
name and won a devoted army in Gaul, Pompey con- 
trolled events in Rome and administered his Spanish 
province through legati. The death of Crassus at Carrhae 
(53) during a disastrous expedition against Parthia 
emphasized the rivalry of Pompey and Caesar, who 
gradually drifted into open conflict, with Pompey some- 
what reluctantly supporting the senatorial caus^. 
Caesar defeated the Pompeian army in Spain at Ilerdp 
(49) and Pompey himself at Pharsalus (48); he won 
further victories in Asia at Zela (47), in Africa at Thapsus, 
where Cato’s suicide exemplified the collapse of the 
Republican cause (46), and in Spain at Munda (45). 
Whether or not Caesar intended finally to end the 
Republic, as dictator he introduced the principle of 
personal autocracy into the constitution. His beneficial 
legislative reforms and his plans for safeguarding the 
Empire by military expeditions against Dacia and Parthia 
were cut short by his assassination by a group of short- 
sighted Republican conspirators, led by Cassius and 
Brutus (44). 

19* Instead of a restoration of peace and the Republic 
another round of civil war followed. At first Octavian, 
Caesar’s heir and avenger, supported by Cicero and the 
Republican party, struggled against Antony, who had 
been Caesar’s helper. After the battle of Mutina (43) 
the three Caesarian leaders, Antony, Octavian, and Lepi- 
dus, formed an official coalition, the Second Triumvirate. 
The triumvirs defeated the forces of the Republicans 
led by Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42). Gradually 
Octavian strengthened his hold on Italy and the western 
provinces, eliminating Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus. 
Meanwhile Antony had gone to the East, where he met 
Cleopatra, launched a disastrous expedition against Par- 
thia, and finally became suspect of sacrificing Roman 
interests to Cleopatra. Thus the scene was set for a 
final clash between the Roman forces of the East and 
West which culminated in Antony’s defeat by Octavian 
at Actium (31) and his death at Alexandria (30). The 
Roman world was reunited under the sole leadership of 
Octavian and peace was restored when he settled the 
East and annexed Egypt. 

20. Despite civil wars, misgovemment, political 
corruption, the ambitions of the rival dynasts (prindpes 
vin), and the collapse of the Republican constitution, the 
Roman world still offered a foundation on which a new 
system ^ould be constructed. Further, the political 
unification of Italy was reflected in the greater unity of 
Italian civilization. The whole of this period and espe- 
cially the Ciceronian age witnessed a steady advance of 
oratory, art, and letters. If Cicero was the dominant 
literary figure, there were also Lucretius, Catullus, 
Varro, and Sallust. Political instability had not under- 
mined all the productive activities of man. 

V. Augustus and thb Julio-Claudian Empbroas 

(31 BX,-A.D. 68) 

21. Within the framework of the Republic, which had 
collapsed through the attacks of military dictators and 
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the lack of an adequate civil service^ Augustus, as Octavian 
WM then called, created a new system ivhich endured. 
His own position as princeps (q.v.) made him in fact a 
disguised constitutional monarch — ‘auctoritatc omnibus 
praestiti’ — ^with control over legislation, criminal juris- 
diction, the army, and to a large extent Enance and 
provincial administration. He shared his functions with 
the Senate, but his power was undivided. The army 
was reformed and was made the protector instead of a 
potential destroyer of the State; the frontiers were 
secured; the provinces were administered with greater 
care. To secure an adequate supply of civil servants the 
senatorial and equestrian orders were reorganized; the 
new executive included boards of curatores and ptae~ 
fectij especially the prefect of the newly formed Prae- 
torian Guard, and a consilium principis. By new buildings 
{see, c.g., ARA PACis, forum augusti), by care for the 
water- and food-supplies {see annona), by creating 
cohorts of vtgiles to prevent fire and urban cohorts as a 
police force, Augustus made Rome a worthy capital of 
the Empire. By renovating the State religion and by less 
successful legislation designed to encourage marriage 
and the restoration of morality Augustus hoped to create 
3 new Roman People, the worthy exponents of that 
civilization which it was the great achievement of the 
Empire to spread to the provinces of the West. The 
Greco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean now 
became one, but the centre of gravity of the Empire was 
fixed in Italy and the West. True, the pendulum was to 
swing gradually eastwards during the next 300 years, and 
the Augustan empire was radically modified in constitu- 
tion and finally overrun by the barbarians, but not before 
it had done its great work of romanizing western Europe. 
Therein lies to a great measure the debt which the world 
owes to Augustus and his victory at Actium. Nor could 
Augustus have accomplished his task alone. He owed 
much to friends like Agrippa and Maecenas and not a 
little to writers such as Virgil, Horace, and Livy, who 
made this the Golden Age of Latin literature. 

22. Though it was as peace-maker after the long series 
of civil wars that Augustus derived much of his popu- 
larity, he yet added much to the Empire, but for reasons 
of security rather than from desire for conquest. In the 
East ambitious plans were abandoned, an agreement was 
reached with Parthia, and Galatia was made a province 
(25 B.C.), as was Judaea in a.d. 6. Spain was finally 
pacified and, like Gaul, was reorganized. Local self- 
government w^as encouraged, the growth of towns fostered, 
and many colonies were founded. In the north Augustus 
advanced the frontier to the Danube and by the creation 
of a chain of provinces (Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Moesia) protected the Balkans from invasion by the 
wild tribes of central Europe. His plan to advance 
beyond the Rhine to the Elbe was finally abandoned after 
the defeat of Varus, and the Rhine-Danube formed the 
frontier. The fostering of provincial concilia and the 
growtli of the imperial cult increasingly gave a sense of 
unity to the Empire. With the frontiers thus secure and 
a stable central government the Mediterranean world 
enjoyed a new era of industrial advance and widespread 
commerce. 

23. Not the least difficult problem which faced 
Augustus was the succession. His efforts to secure it in 
the direct line of the Julian house were thwarted by the 
deaths of Marcellus, Gaius Caesar, and Lucius Caesar. 
At length he made Tiberius co-regent and at his death 
the empire was handed on without a hitch. The prestige 
of his name and the methods which he had displayed 
determined to a large measure the decisions of his suc- 
cessors. 

24. TTjci reign of Tiberius (a.d. 14-3?) “W the 
political advancement of the Senate at the expense of 
the People, but nevertheless the senatorial administra- 
tion increasingly depended on the will of the pnneept. 


The career of Sejanus demonstrated the potential power 
of the Praetorian Prefect and Guard. Though the reign 
was marked by the growth of delation and ended in a 
Terror, the provincial administration was good. Tiberius 
followed the precept of Augustus not to extend the 
Empire beyond its existing boundaries, except that 
Cappadocia was made a province. The interlude of the 
extravagant reipi of Gaius (37-41) emphasized the auto- 
cratic tendencies latent in the Principate. Claudius’ 
reign (41 -54) was notable for his development of the 
imperial civil service, in which freedmen were given 
greater influence, for a more liberal extension of Roman 
franchise, and for an energetic foreign policy which 
replaced client kingdoms by provinces, and added the 
two Mauretanias (42), Britain (43), Lycia (43), and 
Thrace (46) to the l^pire. Nero’s reign (54-68) might 
open w ell under the guidance of Seneca and Burrus, but 
his reconciliation with the Senate did not last and he 
gradually scandalized the aristocracy. Disorder followed 
in the provinces. In the East Nero adopted a more 
aggressive policy towards Armenia. This resulted in a 
clash with Parthia and the defeat of Paetus at Rhandeia 
(62), although the Armenian problem was settled thanks 
to Corbulo’s display of Roman might. A revolt in Britain 
was led by Boudicca (61); rebellion spread through 
Judaea (66-70), while Vindex revolted in Gaul and 
Galba in Spain. Stoics, aristocrats, army chiefs, and 
private individuals opposed and hated Nero at home. 
Thus the Julio-Claudian dynasty collapsed amid rebellion 
and civil war, but the constructive work of Augustus and 
Claudius survived the disaster. 

VI. The Flavians and Antonines (a.d. 69-192) 

25, The ‘Year of the Four Emperors’ (69) and the 
period of renewed civil war is important for its revelation 
that an emperor could be made elsewhere than at Rome, 
by the wishes of the armies in the provinces, who recog- 
nized, however, that their nominees were still pretenders 
until approved by the Senate. Galba from Spain was 
accepted by the Praetorian Guard and Senate, but in 69 
the Praetorians acclaimed Otho and killed Galba. The 
Rhine armies, however, proclaimed Vitellius, on whose 
behalf Caecina and Valens defeated Otho’s forces at 
Bedriacum. After Otho’s suicide Vitellius was accepted 
as emperor, but meantime the eastern legions had declared 
for Vespasian, whose claim was soon accepted on the 
Danube. Vespasian’s cause was led from Pannonia by 
Antonius Primus, who defeated the Vitellians and cap- 
tured Rome. In 70 peace was re-established, Jerusalem 
was stormed, the rising of Civilis on the Rhine and the 
attempt of Classicus to create an Imperium Gallianim 
were thwarted. From the confusion there had emerged 
a second Augustus, a restitutor orbis, who restored peace, 
founded a new dynasty, and resumed the task of govern- 
ment. 

26. It was the great achievement of Vespasian (69-79) 
to restore confidence and prosperity, to prevent the 
character of the Principate changing from civilian to 
military, and to minimize the risk of renewed civil war 
by founding the Flavian dynasty and securing the succes- 
sion of his sons Titus (79-81) and Domitian (81-96). 
Under the Flavians there was a marked and increasing 
advance towards absolute monarchy, brought about by 
the example set by Vespasian of reviving the censorship 
and holding numerous consulates, and by Domitian’s 
acceptance of semi -divine honours, even though such 
measures may have been taken primarily to enhance 
the prestige of the upstart dynasty. The Senate, which 
by the admission of more provincials became more 
representative of the Empire, was neglected by Vespasian 
and slighted by Domitiim, who relied more on the 
consilium principis. Wise in the choice of their executive, 
the Flavians made increasing use of Equites in place of 
freedmen. By a prudent economy Vespasian restored 
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the State finances, which withstood Titus' prodigality 
and Domitian's heavy expenditure. In foreign policy the 
Flavians aimed at strengthening the existing frontiers, 
particularly by a valuable consolidation of the Rhine and 
Danube limites, although the rising power of Dacia was 
given only a taste of Roman might, and an advance was 
made into Scotland. In general the provinces enjoyed 
8 period of uneventful prosperity, resting on the restored 
tranquillity of the central government. The Flavians had 
little to fear from Caccina and Antonius Satuminus, but 
the obstructive opposition of Stoic and Cynic philo- 
sophers (see, e.g., helvidius prisctjs) was irritating, while 
after 88 discontented senatorial opposition led to the 
renewal of delation and charges of maiestas and to the 
Reign of Terror in which Domitian the tyrant perished. 

27. The reigns of the 'Five Good Emperors’, Nerva 
(96-8), Trajan (98-117), Hadrian (117-38), Antoninus 
Pius (138-61), M. Aurelius (161-80), culminated in the 
Indian Summer of the Antonines, that era which Gibbon 
regarded as the happiest known to man. During this 
period the Principate underwent considerable modifica- 
tion. Nerva was chosen as the ‘best citizen* by the 
Senate, not by the legions, but he found the armies, 
especially the Praetorian Guard, difficult to control and 
compromised by adopting a soldier, Trajan, and making 
him co-regent. The next three rulers, none of whom had 
a son to succeed him, followed Nerva’s example of adopt- 
ing as son and successor a man of tried ability, thus 
averting further crises at their own deaths. Trajan by 
his tolerance won from a grateful Senate the title of 
Optimus Princeps. Hadrian, by his versatility, by his 
n^.casures for the defence of the Empire and his care for 
its well-being, and above all by his personal activity in 
the provinces, w'on the respect of soldiers and civilians 
alike and peacefully handed over the reins of government 
10 the senator Antoninus Pius, under whose beneficent 
influence the Empire entered upon one of the most secure 
periods of its history, although local self-government 
gradually weakened under the far-reaching paternalism 
of the central government. With the accession of M. 
Aurelius Stoicism was enthroned, and the philosopher 
manfully shouldered the responsibilities thrust upon him. 
Rut an era was passing. The joint rule of M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus (161-9) foreshadowed the division of 
imperial power. Further, through danger on the frontiers 
and a devastating plague the Empire was threatened 
with the loss of its margin of security and prosperity. 
When M. Aurelius, by promoting his son Commodus 
(180-93) to the throne, reverted to the dynastic principle 
of succession in place of the ‘choice of the best’, it was 
an ill day for the Empire. The moral basis of the Prin- 
cipate, emphasized by the recent emperors, was weakened 
by the misrule and corruption of Commodus. Gradually, 
w'ith the swelling tide of Eastern religious ideas and with 
the victory of the military over the civilian conception 
of the Principate, the way was paved for the Dominate. 

28. From Nerva to M. Aurelius the emperors main- 
tained good relations with the Senate, which by the 
admission of more provincials became yet more repre- 
sentative of the Empire. But if it regained some of its 
former prestige, it recovered little of its power, although 
Tacitus might praise Nerva for reconciling libertas and 
principatus. From Hadrian’s time the administrative 
civil service, now drawn nearly exclusively from the 
senatorial and equestrian orders, was organized on a 
larger and more rigid scale. Honorific titles marked 
grades of equestrian officials, whose military and civil 
careers were sharply distinguished. Under Hadrian also 
there were important changes in the Roman legal system, 
and here the coftsilium prindpis played a leading part. 
The Comitia had died a natural death and its legislative 
functions were superseded by imperial ‘constitutions’, 
which were marked by a spirit of humanity and equity. 
By careful economy and a modest court the emperors 


were able to be liberal in public expenditure, establishing 
various alimenta and congiaria, endowing education and 
planning public works, although under M. Aurelius the 
fiscus began to feel the strain. 

29. Throughout the provinces urbanization reached 
its widest extent. Under ruling aristocracies of public- 
spirited men, who often spent lavishly to endow and 
maintain their own cities, the municipalities flourished 
as never before, although occasionally the Roman 
government was forced to limit their liberties in order 
to maintain public order or to support their finances, 
which sometimes became inadequate under the strain of 
compulsory contributions imposed on the local magis- 
trates and senators (see liturgy, curator). The care 
which the emperors exercised in the provinces is well 
illustrated by the correspondence between Trajan and 
Pliny or by Hadrian’s thorough tours of inspection. 
Trajan and his three successors, who were all of Spanish 
or Gallic origin, were naturally liberal in granting Rori^ 
franchise. 

30. There w'ere few extensions of the Empire except 
under the w^arrior prince T rajan, who after two wars ( i o4- 
2, 105-6) defeated Decebalus and annexed Dacia, which 
was quickly roman ized. In the East Trajan annexed 
Nabataean Arabia in Transjordania and advanced over 
the Euphrates to wrest from Parthian control the ne\^ 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. By 
abandoning his predecessor’s eastern conquests Hadrian 
reached a settlement with Parthia, which w'as temporarily 
upset under M. Aurelius. Thus in general Rome still 
held the line of the Euphrates, but the frontier was 
strengthened and straightened. Widespread Jewish 
revolts in 116 were quickly suppressed, while the estab- 
lishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem by Hadrian led 
to a second war in Palestine (13 1-4) and the ejection of 
all Jews from Jerusalem, although Hadrian's severe terms 
vere modified by Antoninus, In Britain various attempts 
were made to secure the frontier: a Roman disaster 
led to the evacuation of Scotland and the construction 
of Hadrian’s Wall (122-7); another extension of Roman 
influence into Scotland was followed by the establishment 
of the Antonine Wall (142-3). A greater crisis arose when 
Germanic tribes, the Marcomanni and Quadi, invaded 
the Danubian provinces and even raided north Italy. 
By resolute action M. Aurelius repelled the danger and 
planned to avert its repetition by advancing the frontier 
to the Carpathians and mountains of Bohemia, but after 
his death Commodus abandoned the plan. On the 
Rhine-Danube frontier precautions were taken, such as 
the rebuilding in stone of earth forts in Upper Germany 
and Raetia under Hadrian and the construction of an 
advance line under the Antonines. Administrative 
changes included the establishment of Upper and Lower 
Germany os separate provinces under Hadrian, the 
division of Pannonia into tw'o provinces under Trajan 
and of Dacia under Hadrian. 

31. Although the Roman army which secured the 
frontiers was as yet unconquerable, it was undergoing 
many changes. With Hadrian’s system of local recruiting 
it became less mobile and predominantly provincial. 
Only the Praetorian Guard retained a Latin tradition; 
the provincial soldiers, although good fighters, had only 
a slight acquaintance with Roman political ideas or 
Graeco-Roman culture, while as a result of the gradual 
separation of military from civil careers the higher 
officers, who were still mainly of Italian stock, hod little 
experience of civil government. 

32. In the latter part of this period the Roman Empire 
attained its highest economic development with the 
peace that reigned throughout Mediterranean lands and 
the extension of the road -system. In agriculture and 
industry the provinces began to outrun Italy. Commerce 
extended beyond the bounds of Empire to Scandinavia, 
overland to China, and through the Indian Ocean to the 
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East. Industry and commerce promoted the growth of 
cities » while other new towns grew out of the military 
canabae. New buildings at Rome, as the Colosseum, 
Trigan’s Forum, and the Pantheon, found their coun- 
terparts in the fora, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, 
aqueducts, and bridges which now adorned the chief 
provincial cities. Roman sculpture kept pace with 
architecture, and imperial ideals often conformed to the 
artutic traditions of the provinces. Schools and lib- 
raries exemplified State interest in education. Literature 
entered upon its Silver Age with the work of Martial 
and Juvenal, of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, 
while there was a revival of Greek literature. Christian 
apologists developed a new branch of literature, and 
Roman jurisprudence reached its maturity. In every 
sphere, and especially in the religious, provincial influ- 
ences spread, and the western stamp which Augustus 
had set upon the Empire gradually became less clear-cut. 
Christianity had taken root in Italy, Africa, and Gaul, 
and was developing that organization which was success- 
fully to challenge the imperial regime. Rome had 
imposed no uniformity of culture, but had allowed the 
provincials to retain their varied customs and institutions. 
The predominantly Latin culture of the West was com- 
plementary to the Hellenism of the East. But despite 
diversity there was a real feeling of unity, and all looked 
to the emperor as to a universal Providence by whose 
unremitting care the pax Romana was preserved. True, 
some problems, such as the social evils of slavery and the 
pauperization of urban populations or the possibility of a 
wise policy of decentralization and provincial representa- 
tion, were not taken in hand. True, the culture of the 
Empire meant less to the masses in the provinces than 
to the middle and upper classes for whose benefit the 
Empire chiefly existed, while there were many fore- 
shadowings of unhealthy changes to come. Nevertheless, 
the barriers between Rome and the provinces had fallen, 
and in an age of general serenity and good will, when 
men had become more humane, the stability of the 
Empire may well have seemed assured and the ‘Aetemitos 
Populi Romani’ more than a pious hope or an empty 
dream. 

VII. Collapse and Recovery (a.d. 193-330) 

33. The death of Commodus ushered in a new period 
of civil war. The attempt of Pertinax to co-operate with 
the Senate failed through the renewed influence of the 
Praetorian Guard, which auctioned the Empire to Didius 
Julianus. Again, as in a.d. 69, provincid armies put 
forward their candidates for the throne, Clodius Albinus 
in Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius 
Severus in Pannonia. Severus seized Rome, struck down 
his rivals, and established a new dynasty. His reign 
(193-211) was marked by the development of the power 
of the equestrian order, the reconstitution of the Prae- 
torian Guard and the increased power of its prefect, and 
by the creation of the res privata, but above all by its 
military aspect: the civilian constitution of the Empire 
which Augustus had conceived was set aside. Abandon- 
ing all pretence of co-operation with the Senate, Severus 
openly showed that his authority rested on the support 
of the army. His restoration of order in northern Britain 
was followed by the evacuation of Scotland. In general 
the tontier fortifications were consolidated and the pro- 
vinces were well administered, some being divided into 
two. His son Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus, 21X-17) 
developed the military tendencies of the father, and by 
his edict of 212 abolished all distinction between Italians 
and provincials, so that the Empire became a common- 
wealth of equal members. But Alamanni and Goths 
were ominously threatening the Danube frontier. After 
Macrinus* brief reign (217-18), Elagabalus (218-22) 
gave Rome an unwelcome insight into Eastern cult, 
Oriental pomp, and personal corruption. Alexander 
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Severus (221-35), guided by Julia Mamaea, attempted a 
rapprochement with the Senate and ^ve Rome a few years 
of comparative peace ^d tranquillity. But again the 
military element triumphed over the civil, and Alexan- 
der's murder was followed by half a century of military 
anarchy which nearly led to the final collapse of the 
Empire. 

34» Emperors followed one another thick and fast: 
the Thracian peasant Maximinus (235-8), Gordian I, II, 
Pupienus, Balbinus (238), Gordian III (238-44), the 
Arabian Philip (244-9), the Illyrian Decius (249-51), 
Trebonianus Gallus (25 1-3), the Moor Aemilianus (253), 
and Valerian (253-60). While the armies played the 
game of emperor-making, the security and unity of the 
Empire were nearly destroyed. In the East the Parthian 
dynasty of the Arsacids was superseded by the aggressive 
Sassanidae who overran Syria (256), captured Valerian 
(259), and invaded Asia Minor. They were checked with 
the help of the caravan city of Palmyra, which under 
Zenobia now proceeded to challenge Roman supremacy 
in the East. In the West a pretender, Postumus, estab- 
lished an independent imperium Galliarum, which in- 
cluded Spain and Britain. Franks threatened the Lower 
Rhine, Saxon pirates ventured into the English Channel, 
Goths raided the Balkans and the Aegean, Alamanni 
crossed the Rhine and ravaged north Italy as far as 
Ravenna. With the Empire thus cracking and being rent 
asunder under his feet Valerian's son and successor 
Gallienus (253-68) had also to face a swarm of pretenders 
and rivals, the so-called Thirty Tyrants (q.v.). To his 
honour he brought the Empire through the crisis without 
complete disaster and laid the foundations of recovery. 
The tide was turned by his successors, the Illyrian 
emperors, Claudius Gothicus (268-70), who repelled the 
Gothic peril, and Aurelian (270-5), who, though evacuat- 
ing Dacia, destroyed Palmyra (273), recovered Gaul, and 
justly earned the title of Restitutor Orbis, The great wall 
which he constructed around Rome was a bulwark of 
defence but also a symbol of the vanishing pax Romana, 
But still the army could not agree to a durable govern- 
ment and elevated a succession of emperors, many 
Illyrian, who had to fight rivals and barbarians alike: 
Tacitus (275-6), who defeated some Goths in Asia 
Minor, Florianus (276), Probus (276-82), who secured 
the Rhine and Danube frontiers and disposed of the 
rival Bonosus, Carus (282-3), who invaded Mesopo- 
tamia, Carinus (283-5), and Numerianus (283-4). Out 
of this welter of short-lived emperors emerged Diocle- 
tian, who held power for twenty years (284-305) and 
then voluntarily laid it aside. 

35* In order to secure the protection of the Empire 
and an unchallenged succession Diocletian divided tlie 
Empire and imperial power. As joint Augustus with 
Maximian he established two junior Caesars, Galerius 
and Constantius, who should ultimately succeed. But 
when he insisted on retiring, fresh civil wars followed, 
in which Constantine by his defeat of Maxentius at the 
Milvian Bridge gained the Western Empire (312). In the 
East Licinius won supremacy by defeating Maximinus 
(313)1 blit defeated by Constantine in 314 and 
fmally in 324, so that the Empire, West and l^st, was 
once more united under a resolute ruler. But the centre 
of gravity was shifting eastwards. The barbarian inva- 
sions had left emperors little time to spend in Rome, 
and Diocletian had set up his court at Nicomedia in 
Bithynia. Finally, by 330, Constantine had established at 
Byzantium a new capit^, East Rome or Constantinople. 

36. The Principate was dead; the military had 
triumphed over the civil aspect Further, the basis of 
imperial authority had collapsed and a new sanction 
must be found. Eastern ideas of the king as the viceregent 
of heavenly authority were introduced. Thus Aur^an 
brought back to Rome the Persian worship of the 
Unconquered Sun, and Diocletian regarded himself as 
2 
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Jovius the earthly representative of Jupiter. The climax 
came when Constantine took Christianity into partnership 
with the Empire. The long period of persecution (q.v.) 
was ended and the struggle, which had gradually assumed 
the form of State against Church rather than Christian 
against pagan, was resolved with Constantine reigning 
as the earthly representative of the Christians* God; 
thus the way was prepared for a reconciliation between 
the Christian Church and the culture of the ancient 
world. Further, the outward form of imperial authority 
changed no less than its basis, which was legally auto- 
cratic after 282, when Cams dispensed with the theory 
that his power derived from the Senate. In title dominus 
replaced princeps, Aurelian {dominus et deus) introduced 
the pomp of Oriental absolutism, while Diocletian and 
Constantine elaborated a court ceremonial in which the 
‘sacred’ person of the emperor, arrayed in diadem, 
purple and gold, demanded prostration on the part of 
those admitted to audience. The consilium principis 
became a sacrum consistoriunu The old Republican 
magistracies either died out or were divested of all 
executive authority. The Senate survived with un- 
dimmed prestige, but its authority was reduced to that 
of a local town council. Under Diocletian military were 
separated from civilian offices, and under Constantine the 
senatorial and equestrian orders united. Prov'incial ad- 
ministration was profoundly modified: the number of 
provinces rose to 70 and ultimately to 116, the Empire 
was grouped into prefectures and dioceses, and the 
officials {praesides, vicarii, praejecti praetorio, etc.) 
accordingly increased. Municipal patriotism and self- 
government declined, owing to impoverishment, financial 
pressure, and the growth of bureaucracy, so that under 
Constantine the curiales became a hereditary caste and 
the attempt to avoid office and its crushing responsi- 
bilities was checked by State action. I'hanks to the 
military reforms of Diocletian and Constantine with 
frontier forces {lirnitanci) and mobile reserves {comita- 
tenses), the Roman army, although profoundly changed, 
still guarded the frontiers and kept the barbarians at 
arm’s length. 

37. The mid-third century witnessed an economic 
as well as a political collapse. Rising costs of government 
led to depreciation of the coinage and the extension of 
a system of requisitions and compulsory labour. The 
monetary system was undermined and was partially 
replaced by payments in kind, although the improve- 
ment of the coinage under Diocletian and Constantine 
led to a slow revival of confidence and a gradual restora- 
tion of a money economy. A new taxation system (annona) 
was developed by Diocletian to remedy the injustices 
of the arbitrary requisitions which had become more 
common during the preceding upheavals, while he also 
extended the system of compulsory corporate responsi- 
bility for the collection of taxes and for the performance 
of other services. Gradually various industrial and com- 
mercial guilds were converted into hereditary castes in an 
attempt to maintain the economic life of the Elmpire, 
which had declined seriously in the third century as a 
result of civil wars and barbarian invasions, increasing 
difficulties of communication, and above all the general 
sense of insecurity and lack of confidence. Not all parts 
of the Empire declined as rapidly as did some, but 
industry, especially in the west, suflfered severely and 
the total cultivated area and the size of the towns 
gradually diminished. Finally, through the growth of 
latifundia^ some landed gentry in their fortified villas 
could live securely and at ease in a manner which fore- 
shadowed medieval feudalism, but the tenants (coloni) on 
the large estates had gradually to surrender their liberty 
of movement and sank to a state of serfdom which 
received legal recognition under Constantine. 

38. Social life declined in the towms and flourished rather 
among the country aristocracy. The State educational 


institutions were not neglected, and letters received some 
encouragement. After the third-century collapse both 
Latin and Greek literature enjoyed a mild revival, while 
Christian literature showed real vigour. Sculpture de- 
clined, but architecture maintained a technically high 
level, and the way was paved for the transition to Mate 
classical’ art. Neoplatonism and Mithraism strove with 
Christianity for the allegiance of men, while in the 
country-side paganism still flourished. But the future 
lay with Christianity, and when Constantine, a Roman 
emperor, presided at the Council of Christian bishops 
at Nicaea in 325 an era in man’s history was ended and the 
threshold of the Middle Ages was revealed. 

39. Diocletian and Constantine had buttressed up the 
Empire, but the latter’s unerring insight in founding a 
new Christian capital in partibus Orientis could not 
secure the unity of the whole. After his death and 
renewed civil war the Empire was temporarily reunited 
under Constantius and Julian, whose reign witnessed a 
reaction of paganism against Christianity, and again 
under Theodosius I (395), whose sons, theoretically 
joint rulers of a single empire, were in practice monardhs 
of East and West. In the East the Byzantine Empire 
survived until the Mohammedan capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. If its culture became predominantly 
Greek, it at any rate produced two of the greatest 
monuments of Roman law in the codes of M'heodosius II 
and Justinian. East Rome was in fact the direct continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire, and to its resolute resistance 
to the storms of barbarism the modem world owes much 
of the preservation of the legacy of the ancient world. 
The West, separated from the East, could not long 
survive the storm of Gcrmimic invasions. Piets, Scots, 
and Saxons overran Britain, which the Romans evacuated, 
Gaul was conquered by Franks and Burgundians, Spain 
by Suebi and Vandals, who, passing to north Africa (429), 
cut the Mediterranean in two. In 410 the Goth Alaric 
sacked Rome, and although the threat from Attila the 
Hun was averted (452) Rome was again raided and 
plundered by the Vandal Gaescric in 455. When the 
German Odoacer deposed Romulus Augustulus in 476 
the rule of Rome in the West was ended, but the survival 
of Roman law and the Latin tongue, the Roman Church, 
and the Holy Roman Empire continued to demonstrate 
the indestructibility of the Roman tradition. 
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ROME (Topoobaphy). The Tiber valley at Rome is a 
deep trough, from } to miles wide, cut into the soft 
tufa floor of the river's lower basin. The edges of the 
trough are formed by steep weathered cliffs, seamed and 
even isolated by tributary streams. Thus were formed 
the famous hills of Rome, the Capitol, Palatine, and 
Aventine being cut off from the main hinterland, the 
Caelian, Oppian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal as 
flat-topped spurs. On the valley floor itself the river 
meanders in an S-shaped curve, the northern or upper 
twist containing the flat and mephitic Campus Martius 
and skirting the Vatican plain, the southern curve skirt- 
ing the Capitol, Forum Boarium, and Aventine, and 
enclosing Transtiberim, a smaller plain at the foot of the 
Janiculan ridge. Just below the middle of the S-curve 
the river runs shallow and divides at Tiber island, tradi- 
tionally erected by man upon a natural basis. The ford 
so made has no fellow between Rome and the sea, or 
for many miles upstream. Thus, while hills and spurs 
provided the natural strongholds beloved by primitive 
communities, traflic across the heavily populated Latian 
plain concentrated at the Tiber ford, the key to Rome’s 
predominance. 

2. Archaeology attests widespread primitive settle- 
ments on the Esquiline and Quirinal (qq.v.), associated 
with grave-goods going back to the ninth century B,c. 
Elsewhere space was more restricted: the Palatine or 
Capitoline cemeteries crowded the edges of the marshy 
valley of the Forum Romanum (q.v.), where burials cease 
by the sixth century D.C., attesting the synoecism brought 
about by the kings and coincident with the draining 
of the valley by the cloaca maxima (q.v.) and the crea- 
tion of the forum market-place. The Wall of Servius 
(q.v.) on the Viminal, and cliffs elsewhere, made Rome a 
great promontory fortress comparable with Veii or Ardea, 
while the pons subliciiu supplanted the ford. Regal 
ambition made a sacred acropolis of the Capitol, royal 
acres of the Campus Martius, a religious centre of the 
Aventine, with temple of Diana and amdlustrium, and a 
circus (q.v.) of the Velabrum. The Republic kept the 
monuments, made of the Campus Martius a training- 
ground, and gradually concentrated civic activities in the 
Forum (q.v.). The Palatine became a residential centre. 
Markets lined the Tiber bank, near the bridge and in 
touch with river-traffic, or clustered behind the Forum, 
whence State buildings gradually ousted them. The city 
became crowded, especially in the valleys which formed 
the irregular arterial routes, and as early as the third 
century B.c. tenement houses, which were to become a 
feature of the capital, attest the overcrowding and 
squalor which beset the narrow thoroughfares, such as the 
Vicus Tuscus, Vicus lugarius, or Subura. Civic pride and 
family ambition early endowed innumerable temples. 
The city wall was erected c, 378 b.c., enclosing the 
Quattuor Regiones (q.v.) ; aqueducts (q.v.) came later, in 
312, 272, and 144 B.C.; qua^^, new Tiber bridges, 
hasilicae, and porticoes later still, as in the great out- 
burst of building activity in 184-176 B.c. SuUa was the 
first of the great dictators or principes to systematize 
large areas, linking the Forum and Capitol as an archi- 
tectural unit by means of the Tabularium (q.v.). Pom- 
pey set a new fashion in theatres and porticoes, by the 
famous group of buildings centred upon his theatre and 
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Hecatoitylon\ while of Julius Caesar’s grandiose schemes, 
including Tiber diversion (Cic. AtU 13. 33), only the 
Forum lulium (q.v.) remains, though such buildings as 
the basilica Julia and the Saepta (q.v.) were finished by 
Augustus. 

3. Thus the monumental centres of the City had been 
determined by the Republic upon a basis inherited from 
the kings. Their surviving outward form, however, owes 
far more to the emperors, whose rebuildings or additions 
transformed or eclipsed the older monuments. Augustus 
built a new Forum Augustum (q.v.), novel in form and 
dedication, a modest palace on the Palatine, associated 
with the temple of Apollo, and three new aqueducts 
(q.v,), while many new monuments in the Campus (q.v.), 
including the Mausoleum^ were erected by him or by 
his viri triumphales. It may be claimed that in the 
Campus he and Agrippa rivalled Pompey. Studied 
attention was paid to the archaic cult buildings of the 
Forum Romanum, in harmony with the religious 
revival, while the city was divided into fourteen new 
regiones (q.v.). The contributions of Tiberius, the Castra 
Praetoria on the outskirts of the Viminal and the enlarged 
Domus Augustana on the Palatine (q.v.), are curiously 
significant of his policy; while the freak building- 
schemes of Gaius reflect that disregard of public feeling 
which cost him his life. The only lasting building of 
Gaius, the Circus (q.v.) in Transtiberimy was to fix through 
the martyrs the centre of Christianity. The effect of all 
these building-schemes was to drive the residential 
quarters off the Palatine to the villas and parks of the 
Quirinal, Pincian, and Aventine. To supply these higher 
sites, Claudius built two sumptuous aqueducts. Nero’s 
parkland palace (s.v. domus aurea) attests his Hellen- 
istic tastes, as do his Colossus and monumental Via Sacra 
(q.v.), the sole street in Rome comparable with the great 
colonnaded streets of the Roman East or the newer 
Imperial cities of the West. His Baths and Gymnasium 
are more to Roman taste. The Flavians spent much 
energy in Romanizing the creations of the Tvpawo^j the 
Colosseum (q.v.). Forum Vespasiani (q.v.), and Baths of 
Titus taking their place. Nerva’s Forum Transitorium 
is a curious essay in the monumental approach, linking 
Forum Romanum and Subura. Trajan's Thermae finally 
blotted out the Domus Aurea, while his monumental 
Forum (q.v.) and market represent the impact of the 
Syrian ApoUodorus upon Roman taste — ‘in Tiberim 
defluxit OrontesT The Aqua Traiana (s.v. aqueducts) 
was the first good water-supply in Transtiberim, Hadrian 
replaced the vestibule of the Domus Aurea by the temple 
of Venus and Rome, erected a new Mausoleum and the 
pons Aelius, and rebuilt the Pantheon and Baths of 
Agrippa in the Campus. 

4. Then followed a pause in building activities; the 
Antonines could afford to live upon the prestige of their 
predecessors, adding only triumphal monuments and 
temples of the Divi. Later building-schemes, apart from 
repairs, take the form of isolated monumental buildings, 
chiefly of utility. Aurelian's Templum Solis is the one 
notable religious building. The typical erections are the 
great Thermae, But the policy of the Seven is illustrated 
by their vast extension of the Imperial palace on the 
Palatine (q.v.), with ornamental fa9ade {see septizonium) 
on Via Appia, and the Castra Equitum Singularium on the 
Caelian. It is significant for the overcrowding in the 
City, as well as for the urgent need of cleanliness, that 
the sites for the great Baths had to be sought on the 
fringe, Caracalla picking the low ground outside Porta 
Capena, Diocletian selecting the Viminal, Constantine 
choosing the Quirinal. Great fires offered the only 
chance of rebuilding in the older regions: thus, the 
Thermae Alexandrinae were an enlargement of Nero's 
Baths in the Campus, while the fire of Carinus in 284 
created space for the basilica of Maxentius, the noblest 
experiment in vaulting in the ancient world. The city 


Iwd now reached the climax of its development, and it is 
significant that Aurelian had again ringed it with a 
defensive wall {see wau. of auhblian). Fuither changes 
belong to the medieval topography. 
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ROMULUS and REMUS, mythical founders of Rome. 
Their legend, though probably as old as the late fourth 
century B.c. in one form or another (the Ogulnii dedi- 
cated a statue of the she-wolf with the twins in 296 B.C., 
Livy 10, 23, 12; sec further J. Carcopino, JLa Lows du 
Capitate), cannot be very old nor contain any popmar 
element, unless it be the almost universal one of the ex- 
posed children who rise to a great position. The name 
of Romulus means simply ‘Roman’, cf. the two forms 
Sicanus and Siculus ; Remus (who in the Latin traditipn 
replaces the Rhomos of most Greek authors), if not, a 
back-formation from local place-names such as Remuiij- 
nus ager, Remona (Festus, pp. 344. 25 and 345. ib 
Lindsay), is possibly formed from Roma by false analogy 
with such doublets as KepKvpa, Corcyra, where the o is 
short. The part played by a god in begetting children 
is against all provably native Italian tradition; the 
entire story moves on purely Greek lines, and the idea 
of having an eponym w'hose name explains that of a city 
is itself Greek. However, there is no doubt that the 
legend was shaped by someone well acquainted with 
Roman topography and having a not inconsiderable 
knowledge of Roman religion and custom; contrast the 
older stories preserved, e.g., in Festus, p. 326. 28 ff. 

In its normal form (Livy i. 3. 10 ff.; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. i. 76. 1 ff. ; Plutarch, Romulus, 3 ff, ; more in 
Carter, Roscher's Lexikon, iv, 174. 14 ff., which article 
is an excellent summary of the whole matter, with 
relevant literature) the story runs thus. Numitor, king 
of Alba Longa, had a younger brother Amulius who 
deposed him. To prevent the rise of avengers he made 
Numitor’s daughter, R(h)ca Silvia, a Vestal Virgin (q.v.). 
But she was violated by Mars himself, and bore twins. 
Amulius, who had imprisoned her, ordered the infants 
to be thrown into the Tiber, The river was in flood, 
and the receptacle in which they had been placed drifted 
ashore near the Ficus Ruminalis. There a she-wolf 
(Plutarch, Rom. 4, adds a woodpecker, both being sacred 
to Mars) tended and suckled them, until they were found 
by Faustulus, the royal herdsman (probably a by- form of 
Faunus, q.v.). He and his wife Acca Larentia (q.v.) 
brought them up as their own; they increased mightily 
in strength and boldness, and became leaders of the 
young men in daring exploits. In one of these Remus 
was captured and brought before Numitor; Romulus 
came to the rescue, the relationship was made known, 
they rose together against Amulius, killed him, and made 
Numitor king again. The twins then founded a city of 
their n«rn on the site of Rome, beginning with a aettle- 
ment on the Palatine ; Romulus walled it, and he or his 
lieutenant Ccler killed Remus for leaping over the walls. 
He opened an asylum on the Capitol for all fugitives, 
and got wives for them by stealing women from the 
Sabines, whom he invited to a festival. After a successful 
reign of some forty years he mysteriously vanished in a 
storm at Goat's Marsh and became the god Quirinus, 
q.v., one of the most obvious Greek touches in the whole 
story. 

For literature aee referencct in text. H. J. R. 

RORARll, see velites* 
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ROSALIA or ROSARIA (generally neut. plur., occa- 
sionally fern, sing., plur. Roialiae). The Romans were 
eKtravagantly fond of rosea and used them especially on 
all manner of festal occasions, at banquets both official 
(e.g. Act. ArvaL, p. ccv, 13 Henzen) and private (c.g. 
Martial 9. 93. 5). It is therefore not remarkable that a 
feast of roses was a common event, although it never 
became a fixed public festival, except locally. The best- 
known occasions of this sort were commemorations of 
the dead, also called dies rosationiSy when presumably 
the members of the family met at the grave and decked 
it with roses. Violets were also used, hence uiolatioy 
dies uiolares or uiolae (see A. de-Marchi, Quito privato di 
Roma anticOy i (1896), 201). But quite apart from this, 
feasts of roses are recorded in a number of documents, 
none earlier than Domitian, at Capua on 5 May, at Rome 
on 23 May (*macellus rosa [jic] sumat*, Philocalus) and 
21 May, at Pergamum on 24-6 May, and at various 
places in northern Italy and central Europe on dates 
ranging from about 1 June to the middle of July; in 
other words, at the time of year when roses were to be 
had abundantly. There is no reason to suppose that all 
these developed out of the cult of the dead ; rather is the 
reverse true, that the honours done in this manner to 
the dead were a particular case of inviting them to a 
feast or other entertainment at which the survivors were 
also present, or simply a development of the custom, 
common in antiquity as now, of decking graves with 
flowers, cf. Nilsson, Rosenfesty 136. 

An interesting instance is the Rosaliae signorum in the 
calendar of Dura-Europos which has tlie entry pridie 
kal. lunias ob rosalias signorum supplicatio. It seems 
probable that on that occasion the standards (q.v.) were 
garlanded with roses. See A. S. Hoey in Ilarv. Theol. 
Rev. XXX (1937). 15 ff- 

M. P. Nilison in PW, g.v. 'Rosalia' (full refa. to authoritica); 'Dai 
Hoaenfeat', in Betlrage Mur ReUgioruu:iuenschafl li (1914-1 publ. 

lyiS). *34 ff. H. J. R. 

ROSCIUS (i), Sextus, bom in Ameria (Umbria), was 
accused of parricide in 80 b.c. by C. Erucius at the 
instigation of Chrysogonus, who had placed the father’s 
name on the proscription list in order to confiscate the 
property. Defended by Cicero, he was acquitted. The 
political significance of the trial, possibly a protest against 
Sulla’s tyranny, is doubtful. 

Von der MAhll, PW [ a . 1117; J. Carcopino, Sylla (1931)1 *47; 
E. Claceri, Cierrone i (iga6), 22; J. Humbert, La Plaidoyers ieriu 
de CiUrom (1925), 100. A. M. 

ROSCIUS (a) OTHO, Lucius, a tribune in 67 b.c., 
opposed the Lex Gabinia. He carried a Lex Roscia^ 
wluch restored to the men of equestrian rank and census 
a special place in the theatres. This unpopular law was 
defended by Cicero in 63. 

ROSCIUS (3) CALLUS, Quintus, from Solonium by 
Lanuvium (Cic. Nat. D. i. 79* 79)* ^hc famous 

actor, was of free birth, being brother-in-law to Quinctius 
(Quinct. 77). Sulla made him a knight. Handsome in 
pcnon ( Arch. 17), he had a squint (Nat. D. i . 79) and wore 
a mask (De Or. 3. 221). Time moderated his natural 
.vivacity (ibid. 1. 254; Leg. i. n); supreme in TOmcdy. 
he also played tragic parts (De Or. 3. 102). His name 
became typical for a consummate artist (Brut. 290; De 
Or. 1. 130, 258), his popularity being prodigious (Arc^ 
17). His earnings were enormous (Plin. HN 7- *20; 
Cica ORosc. 23). He was on intimate relations with 
CaUxlm(Nat.D. i* 79), Sulla (Plut. 5u//fl 36), and Cicero, 
to whom he gave his first important brief (Quitict. 7*7), 
81 B.C., and who later defended him in a 
Cicero mentions his death as recent in 62 B.c. 

G. C» B* 


ROSTRA. The earliest rostra, or speaker's platform, 
at Rome lay on the south side of the augurally constituted 
comitium; it existed in 338 B.C. when it was adorned with 
the prows (rostra) of ships captured from Antium, later 
with statues and a sundial. This platform is long, with 
a straight front, associated with the second level of the 
Comitium. When rebuilt, probably by Sulla (yRS xii 
(1922), 21-5), it had a curved front. On planning the 
Curia Julia (q.v.) Caesar projected new rostra at the north 
end of the Forum, the core of these being contained 
within the curved steps built there by Augustus for his 
large rectangular platform of 42 B.c. The Augustan rostra 
were called the rostra vetera in contrast with the front 
of the podium of the Temple of Divus Julius (29 B.c.) 
also treated as rostra (Frontin. Aq. 129; Dio Cass. 56. 34) 
with ships’ prows from Actium. A rough northward 
extension of the Augustan rostra of about a.d. 470 
commemorates a naval victory over Vandals (Rdfm. Mitt. 
X. 59 )- I. A. R. 

ROXANE (the name may be connected with the hill- 
state of Roshan), daughter of the Bactrian baron Oxyartes, 
was married in 327 to Alexander, who hoped thus to 
reconcile the great barons of the north-eastern marches. 
Beyond the story that after Alexander’s death she 
murdered his other wife Barsine (Stateira), little is heard 
of her; her son Alexander IV was bom after Alexander’s 
death, and she and the boy became pawns in the wars 
of the Successors till Cassander murdered them both. 
In Greek and Bactrian legend, however, she became a 
daughter of Darius III and ancestress, through her 
(supposed) daughter Apama, of the Seleucid and Euthy- 
demid dynasties. 

Berve, AUxanderreich ii. 346. W. W. T. 

RUBELLIUSi see blandus. 

RUBICO (commonly called Rubicon), a red-coloured 
but not certainly identified stream that flowed into the 
Adriatic, marking the boundary between Italy and Cis- 
alpine Gaul. In 49 B.c. Julius Caesar, after some hesita- 
tion, precipitated Civil War by crossing it. 

Plut. Cats. 32; Lucan i. 213 f.; Suet. lul. 31: Appian BCto. a 
35; H. Philipp in PW, s.v. E. T. S. 

RUBRENUS LAPPA, a tragedy-writer to whose 
Atreus Juvenal refers (7. 72-3). 

RUFINUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian (not identical with 
the translator of Eusebius). His Cofnmentarium in metra 
Terentiana and his De compositione et de metris oratonan 
are extant (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 554-65 ; 565-^8). 

Cf. Teuffel, §445. 5; Schanz-HosJua, § 1104. 

RUFIUS FESTUSy magister memoriae under Valens, 
perhaps the Festus of Tridentum who was magister 
memoriae between A.D. 365 and 37a and proconsul of 
Asia, wrote a Breviarium return gestarum populi Romani 
from the origins to the accession of Valens. The first 
part described the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
the second the Eastern Wars from Sulla, especially the 
Parthian Wars. Dedicated to Valens, it appeared after 
the Gothic peace (a.d, 369), at the height of the Persian 
War. It represents ultimately the epitomized Livian 
ti'adition and a compendious Imperial history. 

Ed. W. Ftirster (1874); C. Wagener (1886). A H. McD. 

RUFUS (i), Publius Sulpicius, a great orator and 
statesman, c. 98 b.c. impeached the democrat Norbanus 
de maiestate for his action in 104; he remained an 
Optimate till his tribunate (88). He had been intimate 
with L. CrassuB and the younger Drusua, whose reforms 
he supported. In 88, changing sides, he passed by force 
a series of laws, including the transference of Sulla’s 
intended eastern command to Marius ; recall of those 
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exiled by the Varian Commission of 91 ; and the distribu- 
tion of the new citizens throughout the tribes. When 
Sulla marched on Rome Sulpicius Rufus was killed and 
his laws were declared to be invalid. Cinna later restored 
his distribution of the voters. His career marks the return, 
after Drusus* effort to associate the Senate with reform, 
to 'normal politics*. M. H. 

RUFUS (2), Servius Sulpicius, prosecuted Murena 
(q.v.) when defeated by him in the consular elections 
for 62 B.c. He reappeared as a moderate, both as consul 
in 51, and in 49 when he attended Caesar’s Senate; and 
though he retired to Samos after Pharsalus, he governed 
Achaea for Caesar in 46. He died on the embassy to 
Antony in January 43, and was honoured with a public 
funeral and a statue on the Rostra. The Ninth Philippic 
is Cicero’s eulogy' on him, a man of peace and great 
sanctity of character, chiefly famous as a jurisconsult. 
He wrote to Cicero two celebrated letters — a description 
of the murder of M. Marcellus (q.v.) and a consolation 
for Tullia’s death {Fam. 4. 5. 12). G. E. F. C. 

RUFUS (3), Marcus Egnatius, won popularity as 
aedile (probably 21 B.c.) by organizing a private fire- 
brigade, was elected praetor for the following year, and 
presented himself (probably illegally) as a candidate for 
the consulship in 19 (one of the places having been left 
vacant for Augustus or declined by him). His candidature 
was rejected by the consul in office and rioting ensued. 
Rufus then plotted to assassinate Augustus on his return 
from the East, but was detected and executed. 

Velleius 2. 91 and 93; Dio Cassius 53. 24. Stuart Jones, CAH x, 
p. 134, n. 4, and p. 145. G. W. K. 

RUFUS (4), CuRTius, of obscure origin and alleged by 
some to be the son of a gladiator, entered the Senate and 
won the praetorship, not without encouragement from 
Tiberius, who remarked ‘Curtius Rufus uidetur milii ex 
se natus’. The year of his consulate is unknown. Legate 
of Upper Germany in a.d. 47, he employed his troops 
with digging for silver in the territory of the Mattiaci 
and was rewarded with the omamenta triumphalia. Later 
he was proconsul of Africa, thus fulfilling a prediction 
made to him in his humble beginnings. R. S. 

RUFUS (5), Quintus Curtius, rhetorician and histor- 
ian, writing under Claudius (10. 9. 4: caliganti, cf. 
Caligula; or under Vespasian: J. Stroux, Philol. 1929, 
233), published a history of Alexander the Great in ten 
books. Our text begins at bk. 3 (333 B.c.) and has gaps 
between bks. 5 and 6 and in bk. 10. The tradition is 
partly panegyrical, from Clitarchus, but partly unfavour- 
able and also 'contaminated’ with the tradition of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. His aim was dramatic, in the Peri- 
patetic fashion, and rhetorical ; we find few technicalities, 
but emotional presentation, vivid detail, and the intro- 
duction of speeches. The style is classic, on the model of 
Livy, but with contemporary usage in sentence structure 
and vocabulary. 

Editions; J. MOtzcll (1841), with commentary; E. Hedicke(i867; 
2nd ed. 1908. ed, minor 1931); I'h. Vogel (1881); P, H. Damat^ 
(1897). S. Dosson, litude sur Q. Curce (1887); E, Schwartz, PW 
iv. 1870; W. Kroll, Studien zum Verst&ndnis der r 6 m. Lit. (1924), 
331; F. Helmrcich, Die Reden bei Curtiui (1927). Cf. on sources 
Schanz-Hosius, Cesch. rum. Lit. ii. 601. A. H. McD. 

RUFUS (6), Lucius Verginius, consul in a.d. 63, was 
afterwards legate of Upper Germany. In 68 he was 
prepared to make a deal with Vindex (q.v.), but, being 
compelled by his own soldiers to fight, he crushed the 
rebel. He refused to be hailed as emperor and recog- 
nized Galba, who, still auspicious, replaced him in 
Germany. Consul II under Otho, he again refused the 
sovereignty after Otho’s death. He became an example 
of loyalty to the State, and Nerva chose him as his 
colleague in the consulate (97). He died that year or a 


little later. His panegyric was pronounced by Tacitus, 
and his memory was celebrated by Pliny the Younger, 
whose tutor he had been ( Ep . 2 . i). His epitaph is pre- 
served (Pliny, Ep . 9. 9) : 

Hie situ.« est Rufua, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adaeruit non sibi sed patriae. 

PIR, V 284; E. Rittcrling, Fasti des rbmischen Deutschland unter 
dem Prinzipat (1932), i8. A. M. 

RUFUS (7), Cluvius, the Imperial historian, consul 
before a.d. 41. Nero’s herald in the theatre, he became 
Galba’s governor of Hispania Tarraconensis in 68. He 
first supported Otho, but later declared for Vitellius, 
defending Spain against Lucceius Albinus, and was 
witness, with Silius Italicus, at the truce between 
Vitellius and the Vespasians. His historiae may have 
begun w'ith Gaius (Joseph. AJ 19. i. 13 (91)) and ended 
with Otho (Plut. Otho 3) ; but in any event its main part 
covered the reign of Nero. Tacitus (Ann, 13. 20; 14. 2) 
may have followed him in the second part of the Annals. 

H. Peter, HRRel. ii (1906), pp. clxv and 114; Ph. Fahia, '/.ej 
Sources de Tacite (1893), 171, 370. A. H. McD. 

RUFUS (8) of Ephesus, physician under Trajan (aJd. 
98-117), probably studied in Alexandria; he knew Egypt 
well, visited Caria and Co.s, and practised in EphesuS, 
at that time a famous medical centre. 

Of numerous writings, mostly on dietetics and patho- 
logy, these are prcser\’cd : 77 . ovopLacrla^ratv kot' dvOpwirov 
p.opLLOV. 'larpiKa cpco'rqpLara. 77 . Ttov €v vetftpolt; Kal 
KvcTTCi TTadwv. II. oaTvptaofxov Kal yovoppoias. 77 . rwv 
KOT* dpOpa voa-qpdrcjv (Latin, De podagra). 

Rufus was a dogmatist, though of no special creed, 
a man of great experience and independent mind; in 
commenting on Hippocrates he did not refrain from 
criticizing the master. Anatomy he held necessary for 
sound medical practice. Opposed to general theories, 
he mostly studied single diseases. He also renounced the 
usual prognosis and preferred to ask the patient about 
the history and symptoms of his case. His books, 
written in a lively and personal style, bear out the judge- 
ment of Galen that the objective critic finds nothing 
missing in Rufus’ writings. His influence was greater 
in the Orient than in the Occident. See anatomy and 
PHYSIOLOGY, para. ri. 

Texts: Opprn, Ch. Darcmberg and E. Ruclle (1879); not jjenuine, 
*OvOfiCiaiutv Ttov ffUTa uyOpionov d. IJ. araro^ii/? rd)V tou dvdfxtmov 
papltov. II. d( 7 Tutv. Svvcilns n. a^vyfuxiv. De podagra, H. Morland, 
Symbolae Osloenses (1933), 

Modern Literaturb: J. Ilbrrg. Abh. Sdehs. Akad. (1930). list of 
writinp^s, also from Arabic, ibid , p. 47; cf. M. Wcllmann, Hermes 
(1912); for Epheaua, J. Kei\,yOAI (1905; 1926). H. Goaaen, JPIF 
i A. 1207. L. E. 

RUFUS) see also pompeius (2), pomponius (2), ruttlius, 

SALVIDIENUS, SUILLIUS, VARIUS, VIBUJS (2). 

RULER-CULT. I. Greek. The essential characteristic 
of Greek ruler-worship is the rendering, as to a god or 
hero, of honour — rifir ] — to individuals deemed superior 
to other men because of their achievements, position, or 
power. This tendency lies deeply rooted in the Greek 
mind and is not to be derived from similar practices in 
the ancient East. 

In the aristocratic society of the Archaic Age, as in the 
classical polis of the fifth century, no man could reach a 
position of such generally acknowledged pre-eminence 
as to cause the granting of divine honours to be thought 
appropriate : the only approximation to deification is the 
posthumous heroization of oecists (see city-pounders). 
Only in the period of disintegration after Aegospotami 
and through the rise of individualism do we fmd divine 
honours given to living men, all persons of admitted 
superiority, usually due to their political or military 
achievements. 

Ruler-cult in a developed form first appears during 
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the reign of Alexander the Great and is directly inspired 
by his conquests^ personality, and, in particular, by his 
absolute and undisputed power. Alexander’s attempt to 
force the Greeks and Macedonians in his entourage to 
adopt the Persian custom of prostration before the king — 
TTfioaKvvrjiTis (in itself not implying worship) — was an 
isolated and unsuccessful experiment without conse- 
quence. Much more important is his salutation as the 
son of Zeus by the priest of Zeus Ammon at Siwa in 331. 
Though the priest was merely employing the traditional 
salutation due to any Pharaoh, the prestige which the 
oracle of Ammon enjoyed throughout the Greek world 
had a decisive effect, not only on the Greeks, but also on 
the romantic imagination of the young king himself. 

It is probably the progressive development of these 
emotions which caused Alexander in 324, together with 
his order for the restoration of political exiles, to demand 
and receive formal recognition of his divinity from the 
Greek polm. Alexander also secured heroic honours for 
his dead intimate Hephaestion, and it seems clear that 
his inotives were primarily personal rather than political ; 
that is, the desire that his career and personality should 
receive definite and official recognition from the Greeks. 

Alexander demanded honours: they w'ere voluntarily 
granted by the Greeks to his successors and their 
descendants, and thus the two generations after his death 
saw the rise of all the characteristic phenomena of Greek 
ruler-worship. 'I’hcse fall into five categories; 

1. Dedications to rulers by individuals are necessarily 
difficult to interpret; the motives range from sincere 
devotion to the most interested flattery. 

2. Like any oecist, a king was worshipped by cities 
which he had himself founded — but as a god, not a hero. 

3. Rulers were sometimes honoured by having their 
statues placed in an already existing temple. The king 
was thought to share the temple with the god (as avwao^ 
Iho^) and thus to partake in the honours rendered to the 
deity and, on occasion, in the deity’s qualities. 

4. The most characteristic method of deification was 
for a Greek polls, by legislative enactment, to enrol a 
king among its official divinities with his own cult and 
priest. This was a tactful way of honouring a suzerain 
and could also be an appropriate expression of thanks for 
the benefactions of a foreign ruler. 

5. The Greek monarchies of the east in time created 
their own official cults. The dynastic cult of the Ptolemies 
at Alexandria (founded 285-284) in its developed form by 
the end of the third century consisted of a priest of 
Alexander, of each pair of deceased rulers, and of the 
reigning king and queen. In 280 Antiochus I deified his 
dead father Seleucus and dedicated to him a temple and 
precinct at Seleuceia in Pieria; it was probably also 
Antiochus 1 who established the imperial ruler-cult of 
the Seleucid Empire with high priests of the living king 
and his divine ancestors (Trpoyovoi) in each province of 
the empire. In the later dynastic cult of the Attalids the 
kings were deified only after death. 

Greek ruler-worship is essentially political and is free 
from any truly religious emotion (there is no known 
instance of any prayer addressed to a king). It reached 
full development only in an age when the effective 
political powers were supra-national imperial States. Its 
prevalence in the Hellenistic period is primarily caused 
by the fact that it was the only possible method for the 
expression of loyalty to such States. 


E. Bickermann, Institutions des Sileucidts (i 938 )» ch. 7, 236 ff.; 
W S. Ferguson, An\£ri<an Historical Retiieto xviii (1912), 29 ff.; 
E.’ Meyer, Kieine Schr^ften (1924), ii. 2^5 ff.; A D. Nock, Horv. 
Stud xli (1930), 1 ff.; U. Wiicken, ‘Zur Entstchung dcs kcllem- 
■liacben Kdnlgskultcs’, Sitg. BerUn 1938, 298 ff. C. F. L. 


II. Roman. Hero-cult was not indigenous to Italy. 
The primitive Romans sacrificed to the ghosts of the dead 
{Manes q.v.) and conceived of a semi-independent spirit 
{genius q-v.) attached to living persons. But the myth 


of a deified founder, Romulus (q.v.), was only invented 
in or after the fourth century B.c. under Greek influence. 
From the time of Marcellus’ conquest of Syracuse (212 
B.C.), Roman officials received divine honours from Greek 
cities; notable instances are possibly Scipio Africanus 
(c. 200) and certainly the ‘liberator’ Flamininus (c. 191). 
At Rome such honours are met with only at the begin- 
ning of the first century B.c., and then exceptionally, as 
those offered privately to Marius (loi) and popularly to 
the demagogue Gratidianus (86). Under Stoic influence 
the idea that worthy individuals might become divine 
after death appeared in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis (c. 51) 
and in the shrine which he planned for his daughter 
Tullia (d. 45). Caesar as dictator (45-44) received divine 
honours, probably by his own wish and perhaps with a 
reminiscence of Alexander. After his assassination the 
triumvirs, supported by popular agitation, secured from 
the Senate his deification (42). 

Imperial emperor- worship falls into two aspects, the 
worship of the living ruler, including his identification 
with gods, and the apotheosis of the dead one, and into 
three types, provincial, municipal, and private. In 
Egypt Augustus succeeded to the religious position of 
the Ptolemies. Elsewhere the Greeks continued for him 
the Hellenistic concept of the divine ruler. And at Rome 
his titles included Divi filius and Augustus, which gave 
him a divine aura if not actual divinity. Officially, 
however, Augustus was usually joined w'ith the goddess 
Roma. He particularly encouraged the cults maintained 
by the provincial assemblies {koiuo), e.g. for Asia at 
Pergamum (29 b . c .) and for Galatia at Ancyra. At Rome 
the poets constantly spoke of him as divine or divinely 
inspired. In c. 12-7 b . c . he joined his genius with the 
Lares compitales for the official cults of the 265 wards 
{vici) of the city. Throughout Italy, individuals, groups, 
and towns spontaneously offered worship to him or to 
his genius. In the western provinces Augustus established 
altars (not temples) to himself, probably in conjunction 
with Roma, and assemblies {concilia) for Gaul at Lyons 
(12-10 B.C.), for Germany at Cologne (c. lo B.C.), and per- 
haps elsewhere. Municipal (e.g. at Narbo) and private 
worship seems, however, to have been less common in 
the West than in the East. After his death his cult as 
divus Augustus was formally instituted on the Palatine, 
and cities and provinces (e.g. Tarraco) throughout the 
Empire dedicated temples to him as divus Augustus. 

Though his ‘constitutional’ successors, when consulted, 
deprecated worship of themselves, the Greeks continued 
to accord it. Of the ‘absolutist’ emperors, Gaius and 
Domitian required worship, but Nero and Commodus 
probably welcomed rather than demanded divine 
honours. The Senate rewarded deceased emperors who 
had pleased it with apotheosis. During the third century 
the spread of oriental cults was associated with the view 
that the emperor was especially under divine protection 
rather than himself a god, and when Constantine adopted 
Christianity (a.d. 31 i) this became the official doctrine. 
It was perpetuated in the theory of the divine right of 
kings (r^jc Dei gratia). 

Emperor- worship was hot merely a device to lend dig- 
nity and superhuman authority to the ruler or to secure 
the loyalty of subjects; it represented a spontaneous 
expression of gratitude to one who had saved and bene- 
fited his subjects by establishing peace and prosperity, 
an expression couched in terms of Hellenistic flattery 
and supported by the prevalent Stoicism. The practice 
was perhaps at flrst more widespread in the East than 
in the West, more sincere in private than in official 
(municipal or provincial) cult, and more spontaneous 
under Augustus than under his successors. In general, 
it probably contributed little or nothing to fill the religious 
needs of the population of the Empire. However, it 
acquired increasing political significance. In the towns 
of Italy the colleges of seviri or Augustales in charge of 
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the imperial cult afTorded an outlet for the ambition of 
freedmen, to whom public offices were closed. Augustus* 
hope that the provincial assemblies might become inter- 
mediaries between the cities and the emperor proved 
vain, but the provincial and municipal priesthoods and 
the presence of the provincial temple in a city were much 
sought-after honours. Emperor-worship enhanced the 
position of the ruler by contributing to court ceremonial 
and insignia. Either the ruler or his genius (in Greek, his 
'Tyche’) might be invoked with the gods to confirm oaths, 
a practice to be distinguished from oaths of loyalty to 
the emperor. Offenders against the emperor's divinity 
laid themselves open to the charge of treason (crimen 
laesae maiestatis). Though Pliny’s detection of Christians 
by their refusal to sacrifice before the statues of the gods 
and Trajan (Bithynia c. a.d. 112) may not represent a 
general test, this test or that of refusal to confirm an oath 
by invoking the emperor had become regular in Tertul- 
lian's day (c. a.d. 200). Decius demanded sacrifice to the 
gods, together with offerings in honour of (not to) himself 
and an oath by his genius as evidence of loyalty from 
everyone, not merely Christians ; cf. the Egyptian certi- 
ficates (libelli) of A.D. 250. Finally, in the 4th century, 
emperor- worship, with its formality and its voluntary 
participation, yielded to the new, vital State church, the 
Christian, conformity to which became a compulsory 
political obligation. 

For bibliogniphy cf. CAHz. (1Q34), 951-2- General survey with 
bibliography, Herzog-Hauser, ‘Kaiserkult’ in PW auppl. iv (1924), 
S06 ff. Devciopmcni through Augustan period, L. R. Taylor, 
Divinity of the Roman Kmfteror (i9;;i 1 ). On special topics mentioned 
above, E. Komemann, KUo i (1901); F. lllumenthal, Arch. Pap. v 
(1913); P. Riewald, De imp. R<m. cum certu dis comparatione etc. 
(1QI2); E. Btckeimann, ARW xxvii (1929); M, Roslovtzcll, Rev. 
Hist, cixiii (1930); J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gains (1934)* 

1 57 ff. ; H. I. Bell, Jetos and Christians in Egypt^ i ff. ; G. Schumann, 
Hell, und griech. Elemente in der Regierung A/eroi (1930), 21 ff.; 
K. Scott, The Imp. Cult under the Flavians (1936); Wittig, ‘Mea8iu8(9)* 
(Deciuslin PITxv(i932), 1279 ff.; L. Homo, VEmp. Aur^/ien ( 1904), 

1 84 ff. ; N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church 
(i93>); P- Guiraud, Les AssemhUes provinciates (1887); J. Touuin, 
Les Cidtes paiens etc. i (1907), 17 ff. ; A. Alfdldi, Rom, Mitt, xlix 
VIQ14), 1 (1935); A- Nock, Harv. Stud, xli (1930) and chapters in 
CAli X, XU. M. Hammond. 

RULLIANUS, see fabius (3). 

RULLUS} Publius Shrvilius, tribune in 63 b.c., intro- 
duced a comprehensive agrarian measure at the instiga- 
tion of Caesar and Crassus. His ostensible aim was the 
redistribution of land in Italy and the provinces, and 
to this end a board of commissioners was to be established 
with far-reaching powers. In many respects he anti- 
cipated the later legislation of Caesar; but Cicero, 
divining that the real purpose of the bill was to strengthen 
the position of Caesar and Crassus at Pompey's expense, 
attacked the proposals so vigorously in the Senate and 
the assembly that they were withdrawn. 

See Cicero, Leg. Agr. (of four ipeeches two aurvive in whole and 
one in part); £. G. Hardy, Some Problems of Roman History (1924). 

J. M. C. 

RUMINA, an obscure goddess, who, if her name be 
not Etruscan (Schulze, Latein. Eigctmamen^ 580 f.), is 
to be connected with tuma (breast) and taken to be a 
numen of suckling. She had a shrine near the Lupercal, 
where milk, not wine, was offered, Varro, Rust. 2. 1 1. 5 ; 
Wissowa, RK 242. H. J. R. 

RUPILIUSy Publius, a close friend of Scipio Aemi- 
lianus, brought the Slave War in Sicily to an end in 
131 B.C.; with a senatorial commission he drew up a 


charter for the province (Lex Rupilia). As consul in 132, 
with his colleague Popillius, he vigorously prosecuted 
Tiberius Gracchus’ adherents; and like him went into 
exile in 123. M. H. 

RUTDLIUS (i) RUFUS, Publius (cos. 105 b.c.), was 
a friend of Scipio Aemilianus, under whom he served st 
Numantia, and of the Mucii Scaevolae. A professed 
Stoic, and an Optimate in politics, he was responsible 
in some measure for the military reforms for which Marius 
is usually given the credit. He served with Metellus 
in Africa (109-107 b.c.) and was left in command when 
Metellus refused to meet his successor Marius. As 
consul in 105, after the defeat of his colleague Mallius in 
Gaul, Rutilius raised and trained the army which Marius 
later commanded against the Cimbri: he improved 
military swordsmanship by introducing the gladiators’ 
methods. In 100 he took part in the resistance to Satur- 
ninus. His condemnation de repetundis (92) by the eques- 
trian jury after his legatio under Q. Scaevola in Asia (04) 
led directly to the breach between Optimates and Equitfs, 
which the younger Drusus vainly tried to heal. He 
retired to the province he was alleged to have plundered ; 
Cicero met him at Smyrna in 78. Later historians found 
his memoirs a valuable source. An eminent soldici^ 
jurist, and orator, Rutilius combined Greek culture with 
the old Roman virtues. M. H. 

RUTILIUS (2) LUPUS, Publius (early ist c. a.d.), 
rhetorician, abridged in Latin a work on figures of speech 
by Gorgias, who taught at Athens in the first century 

B. c. (Quint. Inst. 9. 2. 102). 

RUTILIUS (3) GALLICUS, Gaius (cos. suff. c. a.d. 70, 
cos. II c. 90), from Augusta Taurinorum. Apart from 
the poem, with valuable details of his career, which 
Statius composed to celebrate Rutilius’ rccovciy from an 
illness (Silv. 1. 4), the only evidence about this eminent 
senator comes from inscriptions. ILS 9499 contains his 
cuTsus down to the consulate (inter alia he had been legate 
of Galatia for nine years, partly under Cn. Domitias 
Corbulo). He was governor of Lower Germany in 78 
(ILS 9052), when he defeated the Bructeri and captured 
the priestess Veleda (Statius, Silv, i. 4. 89 f. ; Tac. Germ. 
8). By the year 89 he had been appointed praefectus urbi^ 
in which post he may have died. R. S. 

RUTILIUS, see also namatianus. 

RUTUPIAE, modem Richborough (Kent), situated 
originally on an island of the now silted Thanet channel ; 
a pair of ditches were very probably the defences of a 
Claudian landing-party (a.d. 43) and the site was used 
as a stores base for the conquest. C. 80-90 a deeply 
founded structure (trophy+ sea-mark?) was built. 
Rutupiae was the principal landing-place from the 
Continent, so that in authors ’Rutupinus’ British. 

C. 250 the trophy, itself in ruins, but perhaps replaced 
by an equally strange cruciform structure, was surrounded 
by ditches, which were soon replaced by the stone Saxon 
shore-fort of c. 6 acres (Carausius? c. 290 or a little 
earlier). Quantities of late coins prove a long, perhaps 
post- Roman occupation. 

J. P. Bushe-Fox, First, Second, and Third Jleporii af Excavetiontt 
1926-32. Summtriet of later reiulti in JRS. General Summary, 
Fictona County Hutory, Kent iii. 24-41. Cnina: K, S. Ssliabury, 
HumUmatic Chronicle' vii. loB-ao; Antiquaria Journal viu 26S-81. 

C. £. S. 
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SAALBURG, a site on the Upper German limes which 
commanded a pass across the Taunus mountains. Under 
Domitian, who advanced the frontier to the outer slopes 
of the range, a small earth fort was constructed here. 
Shortly after ii6 the Cohors Raetorum Civium Romano- 
rum was brought from Wiesbaden and a fort built for it. 
The fort was rebuilt in 2 1 3 after a raid by the Alamanni, 
but was abandoned in 259-60, The successive forts and 
the adjoining civil settlement have been excavated, and 
the walls and main buildings of the cohort fort recon- 
structed. 

Der obergcrmariisch-raeiische Limes, D, lid, ii. ii, ig37- O- D 


SABAZIUS (Z'ajSd^cos*, in Anatolia frequently i 7 ao(u)d- 
Ctor), a Thraco-Phrygian god, regarded by the Greeks 
now as purely foreign, again as identical with Dionysus. 
Wherever his place of origin, Phrygia and Lydia were 
the chief centres of his cult; the Attalid cult of S. at 
Pergamum (C. Michel, Recueil d* Inscriptions grecques 
(1897-1927), 46, 142-141 B.c.) was a foundation of 
the Cappadocian princess, Stratonice. Private associa- 
tions worshipping S. existed at Athens from the late 
fifth century, and Demosthenes (xviii. 259-60) derides 
his purificatory rites, but evidence for the cult is scanty 
till Imperial times. S. was identified with the Kuptor 
UafiawO of the Septuagint (cf. Val. Max, i. 3. 2), and 
once called Theos Hypsistos (q.v.), and certain Jewish 
eschatological concepts are associated with him in the 
Vincentius frescoes at Rome (Dessau, ILS 3961)* His 
chief attribute is the snake, important also in his mys- 
teries. In art, S. appears either in Phrygian costume or, 
since he was frequently called Zev^ S., with the thunder- 
bolt and eagle of Zeus. Noteworthy are the votive 
hands, making the ‘bcnedictio Latina* and adorned with 
numerous cult symbols. See also Anatolian deities and 
MACEDONIAN CULTS. 


Sre ejipccially Eisclc in Roachcr, Lex. i.v., 
CJiAcad. Inset. 1906. 


and F. Cumont, 
F. U. W. 


SABELLI, the name given collectively to those Italic 
peoples who spoke Oscan (q.v.). They expanded from 
their original habitat (reputedly Sabine Amitemum) by 
proclaiming Sacred Springs : all men bom within a 
certain year were dedicated to a god; his sacred animal 
guided them, armed, to fresh lands, where they usually 
imposed their language and coalesced with the pre- 
Sabellian population. Thus originated Maimcini, Marsi, 
Paeligni, Vestini, Apuli, Samnites, Hirpini, Frentam, 
Campani, Lucani, Bruttii (Cato fr. 50 P. ; Dion. Hal, i. 
16; Festus p. 93, »S®> *3Si 425. 5*9 L.J 
These migrations were still continuing in the hfth cen- 
tury B.C. and later: Sabelli conquered Campania c. 450- 
4ao, Lucania c. 42O-390: Bruttii appeared e. 35O. But 
the Sabelli were more expansive than cohesive. Ihe 
Samnitea, whom ancient writers regard as Sabelli pre- 
eminently (sec E. A. Sonnenschein, CR 1897, 339). bad 
no feeling of political ip^ with ^b'lr the 

Sabines, nor the Frentam with theirs, the Suites. 

Old Sabellic is the desenption insMurately applied to 
some untranslated 5™m l^anum. 

the oldest non-Etruscan inscnptions from Italy, ^e two 
dialects in question may be Illynan (J. Whatmough, 
Prae-JtaUe DialecU ii (i933). a®?)* 1.. 1. . 

SABINA ViBlA. daughter of L. Vibius Sabinua and 

StS3StHd«’(ciuiL 

b«, S.T.i=h» Cl«» 


and Suetonius (q.v. 2) w'ere dismissed, there is little 
evidence for this view. Sabina remained faithful; she 
received the honour of coinage with the title ‘Augusta* in 
128 (Hadrian now ‘Pater Patriae*), accompanied Hadrian 
in Egypt (130), and was consecrated by him after her 
death (136 or 137), with a special coinage. Groundless 
scandal subsequently ascribed her death to Hadrian's 
poisoning, or to compulsory suicide. 


SJI.A. Had . ; PIR, V 414. B. W. Henderson, Hadrian etc. ( 1923)1 
22 ff.; H. Mattingly, BM. Coins, Rom. Emp. iii (1936). 

C. TI. V. S. 


SABINI dwell north-east of Rome principally in 
villages, politically disunited, often unwalled, and usually 
perched on Apennine hill-tops (Strabo 5. 228, 250). 
Their origin is unknown ; ancient writers, observing their 
bravery and simple morality, thought them Lacedae- 
monians (Dion. Hal. 2. 49). They probably spoke Oscan 
(see SABELLI ; cf. Varro, Ling. 7. 28), and were famous for 
their superstitious practices and strong religious feelings 
(Festus p. 434 L. ; Cic. Dtv. 2. 80) ; many Roman religious 
institutions reputedly derived from them. Although the 
Rape of the Sabine Women is fiction, stories connecting 
Sabines with primitive Rome are not entirely untrust- 
worthy. Peculiarities of the Latin language, duplicated 
usages in certain Roman religious practices, the double 
nature of the Roman burial customs, traditions concern- 
ing the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Numa Pompilius imply 
a Sabine element in the Roman population, the result 
not of Sabine conquest but of amalgamation or gradual 
infiltration (c.g. the Claudii: Livy 2. 16). Livy and 
Dionysius record numerous wars against Sabines from 
regal times until 449 B.c., embellishing them with 
accounts of the legendary Titus Tatius and victorious 
Valerii (figments doubtless of Valerius Antias* imagina- 
tion); probably these were operations against sporadic 
Sabine bands. In 449 Rome won a resounding victory 
(Livy 3. 38 f.). Silence envelops the Sabines thereafter 
until 290, when M*. Curius Dentatus for some unrecord- 
ed reason suddenly conquered them (Livy, EpiL 1 1), con- 
fiscated some of their territory (T. Frank, KUo 1911, 367), 
and sold some Sabines into slavery, the remainder becom- 
ing cives sinesuffragio(Vcl\. Pat. 1. 14). However, the fcrtle 
Ager Sabinus (nowadays Sabina; but its exact ancient 
limits are unknown) remained Sabine: personal nanM» 
ending in -edius were common there (A. Schulten, Klio 
1903, 235); octoviri^ the annual magisterial board (proto- 
type of the quactuorvinil constitution of Roman muni- 
cipia ?), still administered Sabine towns. Becoming full 
citizens in 268 (Cic. Balb. 13), the Sabines were rapidly 
romanized and ceased to be a separate nation. Chief 
towns : Reate, Amitemum, Nursia, and, before 449, Cures^ 
Nomentum, and Fidenae. 

A. Schweglcr, Romiseke Geschichte i (1853), 243 f,; A. Roftenberg, 
Staat der alien Italiher (1913). 40 f.; CAH iv, 455, 467 (Conwiy); 
vii. 368, 493 (Lbsi); 615 (Adcock) (with bibliography); M. Rudolph, 
Sladt und i^faat tm tSmischen Italien (1^5); J. Whatmough,, 
Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), 285 f.; E. C. Evaiu, Am. Ac, 
Rome xi (i939). E* T. S. 

SABINIAN SCHOOL, see sabinus (2), 


SABINUS (1), Ovid's friend, who composed irnaginary 
replies to Ovid’s letters from heroines (Heroides) and 
modelled a work on the Fasti. 


SABINUS (2), Masurius, a Roman jurist of the first 
half of the first century a.d. Descended from a poor 
family, he lived on the contributions of hss disciples; in 
his ^tleth year he obtained equestrian rank and waa 
the first of this rank to receive the tat tespondendi 
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Sabinus was famous for a standard work, an exposition 
of the ius civile in three books, which served posterity 
as a model for systematic treatises on private law, 
entitled Ex Sahino or Ad Sabinum (as following the system 
and disposition of Sabinus* work). Other works: Ad 
edictum praetoris urhani ; De furtis ; Responsa, and some 
writings not of a juridical character. 

Most of the jurists of the Imperial period up to the 
time of Salvius Julianus and Gaius were adherents of 
one or other of two jurists* schools (scholacy sectae). The 
one was called Sahiniani after Sabinus or Cassiani after 
his disciple Cassius, the other Proculiani after its leader 
Proculus. The antagonism of the two Schools was 
derived from the predecessors of these jurists, G. Atcius 
Capito (q.v.), teacher of Sabinus, and M. Antistius Labeo 
(q.v.). The individual contrast between these two jurists 
of the age of Augustus has nothing to do with the opposi- 
tion of the Schools. Similarly, the contrast between the 
last great representatives of the Schools, Celsus (q.v. 3) and 
Julianus (q.v.), offers no clue to the real nature of this 
opposition. There is a long series of doctrines on which 
the opinions of the two Schools are divided, but the 
intrinsic bases of the antagonism cannot be ascertained. 
It was neither the contrast between ius strictum and ius 
aequuniy nor that between the ancient national ius civile 
and the ius gentium^ nor differences in philosophical 
doctrines or in the method of exposition, although the 
Sabinians had a predilection for systematic description 
and the Proculians rather for casuistic. The most con- 
siderable representatives of the Sabinians were, besides 
the founder, the jurists Cassius, Javolenus, Abumius 
Valcns, Julianus, and Gaius; chiefs of the other school 
were Proculus, the two Nervae (father and son), Pegasus, 
the two Celsus (father and son), and Neratius (qq.v.). 

O. Lend, Sabinus- System (1892); G. Baviera, Le due scuole dei 
giur. torn, (1898); B. Rubier, s.v. 'Rechtsachulcn', in \ A. 381 ff., 
an exhaustive exposition of the opposing school doctrines; S. Di 
Mareo, 'Cassiani e Sabiniani', ital. per le science giuridy igio; 
V. Arangio-Ruiz, Storia del dir. rom. (1937), 265 ff. A, B. 

SABINUS (3), Flavius (cos. suff. anno inceTto)^ bom 
c. A.D. 8, the elder brother of the Emperor Vespasian. 
He was legate of Moesia for seven years (c. 49-56) and 
praefectus urbi for twelve years (Tac. Hist. 3. 75, where 
some suspect the text) under Nero and Otho, though not 
continuously. When the Flavian forces approached 
Rome in Dec. 69, he all but completed negotiations for 
the abdication of Vitellius, when he was set upon by 
auxiliary troops of the German armies and killed with his 
friends after a siege on the Capitol, where he had taken 
refuge. Tnnocentiam iustitiamque eius non argueres; 
^ermonis nimius erat* (Tac. Hist. 3. 75). R. S. 

SABINUS (4), Titus Flavius, son of (3) above, escaped 
from the burning of the Capitol in a.d. 69, was consul 
in 82 with Domitian, was married to Julia (Titus* 
daughter, then Domitian*s mistress), and was killed by 
Domitian before the end of 84. His disgrace perhaps 
involved the banishment of Dio of Prusa. 

Stein, PW vi. 2614. AM. 

SABINUS» see also calvisius, nymphidius. 

SACADAS, musician and poet, of Argos (Paus. 9. 30, 
2), won three Pythian victories with the flute, composed 
tunes and elegiac poems set to tunes (Plut. De mus. 8), 
connected with the second establishment of music at 
Sparta in the first half of the seventh century B.c. 
Nothing of his work survives. See music, § 10. C. M. B. 

SACAEA (ZaKaiAy Strabo ri. 8. 4-5, p. 512; ZaKca, 
MSS. of Athenacus, 639 c; rwv ZaKOfv copn^, Dio Chrya. 
OtaL 4. 66), a Babylonian festival, perhaps of New Year 
XS, H. Hooke, Orig. of Early Semitic Ritual (1938), 59), 
kept up by the Persians. It was a time of general licence, 


feasting, and disguising (Strabo), when slaves ruled their 
masters (Berosus in Athenaeus) and a criminal was given 
all royal rights for the five days the feast lasted and then 
put to death (Dio). 

See Frazer, CB*, index H. J. R, 

SACERDOS9 Marius Plotius (3rd c. a.d.), grammarian 
and metrician. The first book of his Artes grammaticae 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat, vi. 427-546) deals with the parts 
of speech and vitia orationis (but the introduction is 
lost) ; the second with nouns, verbs, and constructions ; 
the third with metres. The three books seem not to have 
been published as a single work and the second is in 
essentials identical with the spurious Ars catholica Probi 
(cf. Keil, iv. 3-43). This work is the oldest Latin gram- 
matical treatise extant in anything like its entirety. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 394; Schanz-IlosiuB, §§ 604-5. J- F- 

SACRA VIA, see via sacra. 

SACRAMENT UM (Legal) signified in the oldest 
Roman civil proceedings the sum of money deposittd in 
iure by both the litigants as a stake. The party W'hose 
claim w^as disproved in the hearing before the judge 
forfeited his deposit to the aerarium. The opposite 
assertions of the parties concerning the right claimed by 
the plaintiff formed a kind of w^ager, in accordance with 
w'hich the judge had to settle in his sentence which 
party*8 sacramentum was iustum: thus the matter in 
dispute was indirectly decided. The amount of the 
sacramentumy 50 or 500 asses, depended on the value of 
the object under litigation : the larger sum was the money 
deposited as a stake in cases above 1,000 asses. Sacra^ 
mentum was a sort of penalty for the loser of the process, 
but he forfeited it to the State, and not to his adversary. 
In its origins sacramentum was probably an oath (the 
soldiers* oath bore the same name), but as early as the 
times of the XII Tables it was merely a sum of money. 
Later sacramentum was not deposited but guaranteed by 
security (praedes). From the sacramentum the principal 
legis actio took its name : Itgis actio sacramento (per sacra- 
mentum). The proceedings are described by Gaius 4. 1 3 ff. 

For bibliography tee law and procedure, roman, 11. A. B. 

SACRAMENTUM (Military). In the pre-Marian 
period, when a new legion was levied, an oath of loyalty 
to the standards was administered by the tribunes to the 
soldiers. The formula w'as repeated by one soldier on 
behalf of liis comrades, who repeated in unison *idem in 
me*. This sacramentumy violation of which rendered the 
offender sacer (see religion, terms relating to), was 
binding for the duration of the campaign. After Marius 
it was extended to cover the whole period of service and 
thus became synonymous with stipefidium (q.v.). In the 
Principate the army t(K)k an oath to the princeps as sole 
imperator. This was renewed on the anniversary of his 
accession and on i January annually. 

H. M, D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928). H. M. D. P. 

SACRED BAND (lepig Xo ^ os ), the picked corps of 
Thebans formed by Gorgidas (378 B.c.). It consisted 
of 300 men who were traditionally grouped as pairs of 
lovers. To Pelopidas was due the idea of keeping the 
band together and so fostering their esprit de corps . They 
fought under him at Tegyra (375) and on the attacking 
wing at Leuctra (371), and were said to have remained 
undefeated till their heroic annihilation at Chaeronea 
(338), Their exact equipment is not recorded, but 
evidently they were shock troops and were largely 
responsible for the military supremacy of Thebes. A 
similar corps was formed by the Carthaginians, perhaps 
in imitation of the Thebans. 

Plutarch, PelopidaM 14^.; Ath. 13. 561 c; Polyaeaui a. jL f» 

H. W. P» 

SACRED SPRINGS, see springs, SAcatSD. 
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SACRED STONES, see stones, sacred. 


SACRED WARS, the name of the wars declared by the 
Delphic Amphictiony against one or more of its members 
on the ground of sacrilege against Apollo. 

The First Sacred War arose from a dispute between the 
Delphians and Cirrha about Cirrha’s right to levy tolls 
on pilgrims. Solon is said to have urged Athens to join 
in the war, and Cirrha was annihilated c. 590 B.C. by 
the forces of Thessaly, Sicyon, and Athena. Delphi was 
declared independent, and Thessaly organized the 
Amphictiony to her interest. 

I'he Second Sacred War was precipitated by a Phocian 
seizure of Delphi. The Spartans restored the Sanctuary 
to the Delphians. But soon afterwards the Athenians, 
led by Pericles, reinstated Phocis (448). We do not 
know when Delphi was again liberated ; its independence 
was affirmed in the peace of Nicias (Thuc. i. iiz; 5. 18). 

The Third Sacred War involved most of Greece and 
ended in the intervention of Philip II of Macedon. 
During the Theban Hegemony Thebes had controlled 
the Amphictiony, and in spring 356 B.c. passed through 
its council a threat of war, unless Phocian separatist 
leaders paid the fines imposed on them for cultivating 
the Crisaean plain (between Delphi and Cirrha), which 
was sacred to Apollo, l^hc separatists, led by Philomelus, 
seized Delphi and repelled Boeotian and Locrian attacks. 
The Sacred War was finally begun in autumn 355, when 
the Thebans obtained an open declaration of hostilities 
from the Amphictiony. Philomelus, with passive allies 
in Sparta, Athens, Achaea, and others, raised mercenaries 
with Delphian funds to face the coalition of Thessaly, 
Locris, and Boeotia. Defeating the Thessalians, who 
withdrew from the war, Philomelus defended Phocis 
successfully but was killed at Neon (3 54)* Onomarchus, 
liis able successor, invaded Boeotia and subdued Doris, 
Locris, and part of Thessaly, where he twice defeated 
Philip of Macedon (353). In 352 Onomarchus, despite 
Athenian assistance, was defeated and killed by Philip in 
Thessaly; his successor, Phayllus, held Thermopylae 
with aid from Athens, Sparta, and Achaea, and prevented 
Philip from entering central Greece. He eventually fell 
ill and was succeeded by Phalaecus, who pillaged the 
shrine at Delphi. By 347 Phocis and Thebes were 
exhausted by guerrilla warfare; Thebes and Thessaly 
invited Philip to intervene, while a faction in Phocis 
invited Athens and Sparta; but Phalaecus, regaining 
power, rebuffed both. Athens then allied with Philip, 
and Phocis, isolated, surrendered to Philip, who re- 
convened the Amphictionic Council. 1 he Phocians 
were disarmed and obliged to receive garrisons and to 
pay an indemnity. Their Amphictionic votes were trans- 
ferred to Pliilip. 

Diodorus, bk. 16. For the chronology see P. Clochi, Etuik 
chronologiquesur la troisiiine guerre saak G- 
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SACRIFICE (from the Latin sacrificium, the per- 
formance of a sacred action). , i \ 

I A aacrifice, according to Plato (^Euthyphro ^14 
is a gift to the gods, and this was the current view of 
antiquity (in which the subject was treated by various 
scholars, of whom Philochorus is especially 
Modem comparative method, however, combined with 
anthropological theory, has sufficiently shown the com- 
plexity of the problem. One ancient attempt to classify 
ronfused mass of details is that of TheophrMtus, 
who distinguished offerings of praise, of thankspvmg, 
and of aup^cation. We may also distinguish between 
goda. daemones (heroes), and the dead “ ^ 

offerings, and between private 
Finally, we may lay stress on *be material of the sacn , 
r4ifFi*rence between vegetable and animal ottering , 

Sidlfth"w.y i^which L 

to the iupcmamral powers (communal-sacnfiaal feast, 


holocaust, burial, libation, etc.). In view of the pre- 
historic origin of most of the sacrificial ritual it is 
for the most part extremely difficult to detect the real 
source of the ritual in question, which is very oftm of a 
purely magical nature. Only insight into primitive 
mentality and evolutionary method can here give us a 
better understanding of the problems; and yet the 
religious and ethical notions of sacrifice in cl^sic^ anti- 
quity and in higher religions in general are quite different 
from those of primitive and savage worshippers. 

11. Bloodless offerings and blood offerings, (i) Theo- 
phrastus and other ancient philosophers believed that 
man at first knew only vegetarian food and accordingly 
offered to the gods grass and roots, cereals, vegetables 
(even blades and leaves), fruits and non -intoxicating 
liquids (principally milk). Animal food is, however, 
probably of equal antiquity, but in many Greek cults, 
especially those of chthonian deities, vegetables were 
prescribed (all kinds of fruits in the procession for the 
Sun and the Horai at Athens, a dish of beans at the 
Pyanopsia for Apollo, etc.); in a number of cults cakes 
(q.v.) were customary (cf. Ar. Pint. 66 1 and schol.). We 
may add cheese, honey, and oil; and, no doubt, home- 
grown incense was from the remotest antiquity burnt 
for the gods {dvu} originally means to ‘fumigate’, later 
commonly to ‘sacrifice*, as contrasted with cvayiffiiv, 
which is used of offerings to the dead and the heroes). 

(2) Blood offerings were the most popular form of 
ancient sacrifice, public and private. The deity was 
provided with the same food as the worshipper, meat 
from domesticated or wild animals and birds, and some- 
times fish (q.v.). The meat, specially selected for the 
deity, was burnt on the altar, wine being simultaneously 
poured into the flames. Many details, known to us from 
Homer, may have had a magical character; the sacrificer 
washed his hands, sprinkled barley grains, threw some 
of the victim’s hair into the fire, touched the altar (the 
centre of sanctity), and in a prayer praised the god, 
thanked him, or begged for his help. The entrails were 
separately cooked and tasted before the communal 
sacrificial feast started (on this point Greek and Roman 
usage agree remarkably). The deity was the honoured 
guest: this feature was still more prominent at the 
Theoxenia (q.v. ; cf. the lectisternia, q.v., of the Romans), 
Epithets like ‘goat-eater’ (i.e. Hera), ‘bull-eater’ (Dio- 
nysus) bear witness to the original conception of the 
deity as really eating of the flesh of the victim. On m^y 
inscriptions the necessity of eating the flesh (being 
sanctified, tabu) within the holy precincts is enforced. 
We may infer that more indifferent worshippers often 
took it home; in other sacrifices this was quite correct. 
Concerning Roman ritual it is especially noteworffiy 
that the sacrificer covered his head with his toga during 
the whole operation. Music (pipes, also lyre) was tradi- 
tional in Greece as in Rome. 

The choice of animals (which ought to be without 
blemish) was essential and intricate; the rules generally 
apply to the Greeks as well as the Romans. Male deities 
usually preferred male victims ; bright (celestial) deities 
demanded light-haired victims, the nether world (and 
the dead) black victims. The virgins Athena and Artemis 
sometimes wanted unbroken cattle. A pregnant sow 
was offered to the earth-goddess in order to intensify her 
mana (her fertility), a cock to the war-god. To some 
deities animals unfit (or not used) for human food were 
sacrificed: dogs to Hecate, Eileithyia, Enyalios (Spai^); 
horses to Poseidon, the Sun (burnt-offering), the Winds 
(also the river Skamandros into which horses were thrown, 
according to the Iliad \ cf. the equus October sacrificed to 
Mars at Rome) ; asses to Priapus and (at Tarentum) to 
the Winds. No doubt there existed a mysterious sym- 
pathy between these gods and their victims (cf. also the 
red dog sacrificed to the spirit of the mildew at the 
Roman Robigalia, see robigus); the gods were formerly 
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believed to appear in the shape of these very animals, as 
legend and archaeological evidence still attest (so Poseidon 
as god of the earth and the undenvorld in ^e shape of 
a horse). So far we may here use the term communion* 
feast (see infra), 

III. The offerings mentioned mostly belong to the 
regular gift type of sacrifice (honorific sacrifices). Some 
of them may originate in tithes (a 7 rapxo.lt primitiae)^ the 
first-fruits of field and orchard, game and spoils. These 
were tabu and the due of the dead, heroes and gods 
alike. Other offerings, which are utterly destroyed, 
represent the piacular (propitiatory) or purificatory t^e. 
The buried corpses of the dead had to be fed (cf. the 
remains of Mycenaean tomb-cult) ; we know of a number 
of cases where the blood of the victims and other libations 
were led through a tube or hole into the mouth of the 
dead(cf. Paus. lo. 4. 10). The victim itself, being tabu, 
was burnt, and such burnt offerings (holocausts) were 
traditional in the cults of the heroes and chthonic deities ; 
but we hear also of common meals of the family or of 
worshippers round the graves and the altars (as in the 
present-day grave-ritual of the East). The proper time 
was the evening, in contrast with the daytime which was 
prescribed for sacrifices to the Olympian gods. 

The offering of a human victim, attested by Homer 
(II. 23. 171 ff.) and Greek myth (Iphigenia; cf. the 
tradition of the Messenian Wars), is a relic of primitive 
propitiatory sacrifice, offered to the feared soul or 
enraged deity, mostly in times of emergency. The ver 
sacrum, q.v., and the Argei, q.v., cannot prove human 
sacrifice at Rome ; but in the third century b.c. two pairs of 
Gaulish and Greek men and women were buried alive 
in the Forum Boarium in accordance with Sibylline 
oracles. In the cult of Dionysus a human victim was 
even rent to pieces, and in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios, on 
the remote Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, there were practices 
reflecting real cannibalism (so King Tantalus feasted 
the gods on the flesh of his son). The Athenians, however, 
felt ashamed of the sacrifice of Persian prisoners before 
the battle at Salamis. The self-sacrifice of the Roman 
commander on the field of battle, combined with a 
prayer and curse, is a vicarious sacrifice, originating in 
magic (see devotio). 

IV. Purely magic is the use of scapegoats, known 
from Athens (Hippon. fr. 6 ff. Diehl) and Massalia. 
This may have been a once widespread Mediterranean, 
later specifically Ionian practice, repeated at fixed 
intervals. In Athens it was attached to a festival of 
Apollo, the Thargelia (q.v.). A man, called a if>appxs.K 6 ^ 
(or two men or a man and a woman), was treated 
according to a fixed ceremonial, and then, loaded with 
all the wickedness of the city, was driven out by the 
inhabitants. In Massalia a criminal was selected and 
finally killed. 

Another type of magical practice is the oath sacrifice. 
The swearer touched a portion of the victim (or trod 
upon its genitals), and the contact filled him with its 
mana ; thereupon the animal was buried or cast into the 
sea. As the oath involved a conditional curse, ^e danger 
from the communion established with the victim (and 
secondarily with the oath-gods) involved peril to the 
pefjurer (cf., c.g., 11 . 3. 103 ; 19. 267). 

V. The ritual of the Athenian Bouphonia is peculiar. 
An ox *of its own accord’ approaches the altar, eats the 
com upon it, and is thereupon slain by the priest, who 
ffees into voluntary exile. The axe is adjudged guilty 
aOd cast into the sea. The flesh of the ox is eaten, its 
hide sewed together, and this sham ox is yoked to the 
plough. The family to which the priesthood of Zeus 
Polieus belonged was the Bouzygai (those who yoke 
oxen), who may have supervised the festival called 
Dipolicia, of which the Bouphonia was part, and the 
crime appears to be the ‘murder’ of the plough-ox (the- 
totem theory is to be discarded). 


VI. Sacrcmental sacrifice. The ‘omophagies^ of the 
Maenads, characteristic of the cult of the Thracian 
Dionysus — the rending of a bull or goat, the eating of its 
raw flesh and the drinking of its bloc^ — are to be referred 
to the conception of the god incarnated in an animal (cf. 
DiOOTsus, orphism). The citizens of Tenedos preserved 
reminiscences of a similar communion with the deity 
(personified as a calf, sacrificed to the god, Dionysus, 
himself, Ael. NA 12. 34). Different from this ‘omophagy’ 
is the sacrifice of a wolf to Apollo, a bear to Artemis (both 
being incarnated in the respective animals). See magic, 
DIVINATION. 
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SACROVIR, Julius, an Acduan, whose family had 
received Roman citizenship, perhaps from Caesar. 
After having fought for the Romans, he rebelled inlA.D. 
21 with Julius Florus and collected a large army of his 
countrymen. He occupied Augustodunum, but pras 
easily defeated by C. Silius and committed suicide. It 
is doubtful whether his name is inscribed on the arch of 
Orange. 

A. Stein, PJV x. 796; C. Jullian, Histoire dt la GauU iv (1913), 
>53' For the arch, literature in CAH, Plates iv. 192. A. M. 

SAEPTA lULIA was the voting-hall of the Roman 
people, in the Campus Martius. planned by Caesar and 
completed by Augustus and Agrippa in 26 b.c.; it re- 
placed booths or pens known as ovilc. It was over 400 m. 
long and 60 m. deep, in seven aisles formed by eight 
rows of columns. There were thus formed about eighty 
rooms, which Hulsen (Jordan, Topographic d. Stadt 
Rom iii. 561) relates to the double division of the thirty- 
five tribes. It is uncertain whether it had two stories, 
or whether the upper was the huge hall of the Dirihi^ 
torium (Dio Cass. 55. 8. 3 ; 7 b.c.). As the building lost 
its political significance, it came to be used for public 
meetings and shows. After repairs following the fire of 
A.D. 80 it became a luxury bazaar (Mart. 9. 59) very like 
Nero’s buildings on the Via Sacra (q.v.). I. A. R. 

S(A)EVIUS NICANOR(2nd-i8t c. b.c.), grammarian, 
the first to gain fame by his teaching (Suet. Gram. 5), 
wrote commentarii, said to have been mainly borrowed, 
and a satura. 

SAGriTARn, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

SAGUNTUM, a city of the Edetani (or Arsetani; cf. 
Arse on coins) about 16 miles north of Valencia in Spain. 
It had close trade relations with Massilia. An allianorr 
with Rome (contracted probably after 228 B.c.) did not 
save it from siege and capture by Hannibal in 219 B.c., 
an incident which precipitated the Second Punic War. 
In 217 the elder Scipios moved against it (traces of their 
camp at the neighbouring Almenara survive) and it fell 
by 212. The city and its walls were rebuilt by the 
Romans. Sertorius occupied it, but was driven out by 
MetelKis and Pompey in 75. It became a mumcipium 
dvium Romanorum under Augustus. It was noted for its 
cereals, a variety of fig, and a type of pottery. Some of 
the amphorae in Monte Testaccio at Rome came from 
Saguntum. There survive traces of the Iberian wall and 
Punic buildings on the citadel and a Roman theatre. 

M. Gonzales Sinuincms, Sagunto, sut momsmeniot y las eatcavaaemt 

(19*9). J* I wm N. 

SALACIA, cult-partner of Neptunus (GelUua 13. 23. 2), 
probably the numen of springing water (root of mire] 
for the suffix cf. salax); Neptunus (q.v.) is a deity 
originally of fresh water. 
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SALAMIS (x)» an island in the Saronic Gulf between 
the western coast of Attica and the eastern coast of the 
Megarid^ closes the bay of Eleusis on the south. In the 
Mrait fomed by the slopes of Mt. Aegaleus, the island of 
Psyttaleia, and the promontory of Cynosura southwards, 
and the small island of St. George northwards, the 
Persian fleet was cnishingly defeated (Sept. 480 b.c.). 
Though probably colonized by, and onginally belonging 
to, Aegina, and temporarily occupied by Megara (c. 
600 B.C.), Salamis shared the fortunes of Athena from 
the age of Solon and Pisistratus. Declared a cleruchy 
soon after Cleisthenes’ reforms, it was consequently 
exploited. In 318 it was conquered by Macedonia. 
Arams restored it to Athens (c. 230). 

C. N. RadM, La BatailU de Salaming (1915): L. BQrchner, PW, 
t.v.; D. Levi, G. De Saactia, Encicl. iial., xxx. 489 f. P. T. 

SALAMIS (2), the principal Greek city of Cyprus, 
situated on the cast coast within sight of Syria. It suc- 
ceeded an inland settlement at Enkomi which has yielded 
very rich Mycenaean remains. It appears to have been 
the first Cypriot city to strike coins ; from these a list of 
its kings can be recovered. C. 400 B.c. King Evagoras 
started a Hellenic revival against Phoenician encroach- 
ments in Cyprus and conquered most of the island. It 
was the scene of a notable naval victory by Demetrius 
the Besieger over Ptolemy I in 306. In the Roman 
period, from which most of its ruins date, it contained a 
large Jewish population, S. C. 

SALARIUM (‘salt-money*) was a sum paid to officers 
and officials and to professional men (e.g. teachers and 
doctors), which was regarded not as a regular payment, 
but as a contribution to expenses incurred. If such honor- 
aria were not paid the recipient could not enforce his 
claim to them, iDUt could only appeal to a higher authority. 
Under the Republic all payments to public servants were 
of this character, but under the Principate fixed payments 
were made to provincial governors and to officers of the 
anny. Details are lacking, but we know that a proconsul 
received HS 1,000,000 (Dio 78. 22). For the scale of 
payments to officers see A. von Domaszewski, 'Die 
Rangordnung des rdmischen Heeres*, Bonner Jahrh, 
1908,14011. G. U. S. 

SALEIUS BASSUS, see bassus. 

SALII (from satire 'to dance'), an ancient rimal sodalitas 
{see soDALEs) found in many towns of Italy, usually in 
association with the war-god. Outside Rome they are 
heard of at Lavinium, Tusculum, Aricia, Anagnia, and 
especially at Tibur, where they were attached to Hercules 
(Serv. ad Aen. 8. 285). At Rome they were connected 
with Mars, though it is possible that of their two com- 
panies, each twelve in number, the Palatini and the 
ColLini (or Agonenses), the latter originally belonged to 
Quirinus; they were required to be of patrician birth 
and to have both father and mother living. They wore 
the old Italian war-dress, tunica picta, with breastplate 
covered by the short military cloak {trabea), and the 
conical felt hat known as the apex (Dion. Hal. 2. 70). 
A sword was girt by their side; on the left arm they 
carried xhcancilia, 'figure of eight’ shields, preserved in 
the iacrariunt Martis in the Regia and said to be copies of 
the original ancile, which fell from heaven as a gift from 
Jupiter to Numa (Ov. Fasti 3. 365-9^) \ i*' the right hand 
they carried a ‘spear or staff* (Dion. Hal. l.c.). The Salii 
played a prominent part in the Quinquatrus of 19 Mar. 
and the Armilustrium of 19 Oct., which marked the 
opening and closing of the campaigning season. On 
certain days, too, during each of these two months, 
marked in the calendar by the note artna tmctlta mouent, 
the Salii went in procession through the city. At certain 
■pots they helted and performed elaborate ntual dan^ 
{tripudkm, cf. Plut. Sum. 13). beating their ahielda with 


theiy staves and singing the Carmen Saliare (q.v.) or 
axamenta^ of which some fragments are preserved. In 
the evening they feasted and resumed their procession 
on the next appiointed day. C. B. 

S^INATOR, Marcus Livius, was bom in 254 b.c. ; 
Livius Andronicus (q.v.) was perhaps pedagogue in his 
father's house. As consul (219) he campaigned against 
the Illyrians. After his triumph he was accused of 
peculation and withdrew from Rome (218). His bitter- 
ness and the desertion of his father-in-law, Pacuvius of 
Capua, to the enemy explain his non-participation in the 
first part of the Hannibalic War. Recalled by the consuls 
in 210, he did not speak in the Senate till 208. As consul 
II (207) he was reconciled in national interests with his 
colleague C. Claudius Nero (q.v.), his former subordinate 
officer who had witnessed for the prosecution at the trial. 
Together they defeated Hasdrubal at Metaurus. Sali- 
nator was proconsul in Etruria (206-205) and censor 
(204), again with Nero for colleague, when he imposed a 
salt-tax. H. H. S. 

SALLUST (Gaius Sallustius Crispus) (86-r. 34 b.c.), 
was bom at Amitemum of a plebeian family ; at Rome 
Sallust entered the senatorial career and became quaestor. 
In 52, as tribune of the commons, he joined in opposing 
Cicero in the trial of Milo (Asc. Mil. 33). He w'as 
expelled from the Senate in 50 by the censors, Appius 
Claudius and L. Piso, for alleged immorality, but was 
reappointed quaestor by Caesar in 49. In 48-47 he 
commanded one of Caesar's legions, but was unsuccessful 
(Oros. 6. 15. 8; Dio 42. 52). As praetor in Africa he 
rendered Caesar important service {BAfr. 8 and 34) and 
was made proconsular governor of Numidia. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of plundering the pro- 
vince, but either was not brought to trial or was acquitted. 
He was wealthy enough to buy a fine estate in the Sixth 
Region, where he laid out beautiful gardens (the famous 
liorti Sallustiani) and spent the rest of his life in retire- 
ment. 

Works 

Bellum CatUinae (on titles see Ahiberg, Proleg. 
in SalL^ GSteborg, 1911, 115 ff.), apparently published 
in 43 B.c. After his usual philosophic introduction S. 
gives an account of the conspiracy. The chronology is 
distorted, the events of a few months being extended to 
over a year. Hence the work is valued, not for its his- 
torical importance, but for the vividness and artistry of 
the narrative and its fine character-sketches. 

2. Bellum lugurthinum, published about 41. An 
account of the war with the Numidian king (ni-io6), 
preceded by a philosophical introduction and the story 
of Jugurtha’s previous life and his rise to power. S. had 
gathered personal information in Africa and had an 
abundance of good literary sources, including translations 
from the Punic {lug. 17. 7): yet as history the /wg. is of 
slight value ; chronology is indefinite or disregarded, and 
even the sequence of events is not strictly followed ; but 
as a literary masterpiece of absorbing interest it ranks 
high. 

3. Hlstoiiae, in five books, apparently composed after 
39. It is preserved only in fragments, including, however, 
four speeches and two letters, published (in cod. V) for 
use in the schools ; for although S. did not rank high as an 
orator (Quint. 4. 2. 45), the speeches in his wor^ were 
generally admired. 

4* Disputed works. In cod. V, in the same handwriting 
as the extracts from the Historiae^ two anonymous 
suasoriae are preserved, entitled Bpistulae ad Caesarem 
senem de re publica\ also in some manuscripts of the 
Bella an Invectiva in Cianronem^ attributed to S., and an 
Invectiva in Sallustium, assigned to Cicero. The last* 
named is certainly spurious. Quintilian cites the Inv, 
In Ciceronem as if genuine, and Kurfess believes it to be 
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an early work of S. The second suasoria (dramatic date 
SO or 49) is earlier than the first (dr. d. 46), which is often 
called an oration, but most editors retain the traditional 
names and order. The genuineness of the two Epistulae 
has been much discussed, exhaustively, with a full biblio- 
graphy to date, by Last {CQ vii (1923) and viii), who 
admits that of the first, but denies that of the second. 
The authenticity of both has found many supporters (see 
Kurfess*s ed.). 

5. Sallust adopted a new branch of historiography, 
the monograph. By way of preparation he carefully 
studied Thucydides and Cato, and was supplied with 
an epitome of Roman history by Ateius Philologus 
(Suet. Gram. 10; p. 108 Reiff.). His devotion to the 
popular party was such that many suspect an ulterior 
purpose in his writings, but he professes impartiality, 
and shows it in depicting the character of Metellus in the 
lug. and in not disguising the faults of his hero Marius. 
In style he followed Thucydides, and developed a terse 
and highly rhetorical manner characterized by asym- 
metry and antithesis. He used so many archaisms that 
he was accused of pilfering from Cato (Suet. Gram. 1 5 ; 
p. 1 12 Reiff.), but he used them with artistic effect {see 
archaism). In general, his effort was to avoid common- 
place diction, and his style is effective and vivid ; it found 
critics in his owm day and later, but also admirers and 
imitators. As historian, Quintilian (10. i. loi). Martial 
(14. 1 91), and Tacitus {Ann. 3. 30) give him high praise. 
In his personal character he presents an enigma ; modem 
opinion is mostly unfavourable, but Kritz {Proleg, to 
commentary') ably defends him. On the whole, the 
charges against him are not supported by very good 
authority. Much weight is naturally given to Varro's 
accusation (Cell. 17. 18), but it is noteworthy that it finds 
no mention in connexion with Sallust’s expulsion from 
the Senate, or even in the Invective. 
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SALLUSTIUS (z) CRISPUS, Gaius, great-nephew 
and adopted son of the historian, remained an eques and 
was adviser of Augustus and Tiberius. He was privy 
to the murder of Agrippa Postumus and arrested in 
A.D. 16 the false Agrippa. He owned copper-mines. To 
him is addressed Horace, Carm. 2. z. He died in A.D. 20. 

Stein, PW i A. 1955; E. Hohl, Hermes 1935, 350. A. M. 

SALMONEUS {Za^wvevs)^ a son of Aeolus (q.v.). In 
post-Homeric tradition, e.g. Verg. Aen. 6. 585 ff., he was 
king of Elis, and pretended to be Zeus, flinging torches 
for lightnings and making a noise like thunder with his 
chariot; Zeus smote him with a real thunderbolt. It is 
very likely that this story originates in some rite of 
weather-magic, a mimic storm to make a real one; see 
Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 83, and references in notes 
21,22. H. J. R. 

SALONAE, a city of Dalmatia, near modem Split 
{Spalato). It served the Romans as a base of operations 
in the Dalmatian hinterland (L. Metellus, 119 B.C.; 
C. Cosconius, 78 B.c. ; Octavian, 35-34 b.c.), and became 


the capital of the province Illyricum. In 27 B.c. it was 
constituted as a colony. It rose in prosperity under the 
Illyrian emperors of the later third century. Diocletian, 
who was a native of Salonae, retired there in A.D. 305 and 
built himself an immense palace on the pattern of a 
military camp. Considerable portions of this palace 
remain, as also of the town walls, basilica, thermae, 
theatre, and amphitheatre. M. C. 

SALTICA, sc. fabula: see fabula. 

SALUS, an old Roman goddess, later often identified 
with the Greek Hygieia (q.v.), the attendant of Asclepius. 

The temple to Solus publico on the Quirinal is said to 
have been built in 302 B.c. by the dictator C. Junius 
Bubulcus. Under the Empire, Salus publica and Solus 
Augusti appear often side by side. Where the genitive 
‘Augusti* appears, Salus may be regarded as definitely a 
‘virtue’ of this emperor, his saving power — not merely 
his health. An augurium salutis^ which did not involve 
any personification of salus^ was to be taken annually 
on a day free of all wars; this was an inquiry to ask 
whether it was permissible to pray for salus for , the 
people. The constant wars of the last years of the Re- 
public caused its frequent omission, but it was revived 
in 29 B.c. and performed on various occasions in the 
early Principate (Dessau, ILS 9337). Prayers ‘pro salute 
Augusti’ were commonly offered, as, for example, by the 
Arval Brethren. 

Salus very frequently appears on coins, with the type 
of Hygieia, feeding out of her patera the sacred snake and 
holding the sceptre of divine majesty. A rarer attribute, 
ears of com, may properly belong to the older Roman 
Salus. 

G, VViBsowa, RK 131 ff., 306 ff., and Index; A. S. Pease on Cic. 
Div. I. 105. H. M. 

SALUTATIO. From six o’clock in the morning until 
eight most Romans under the Empire who had any 
social position, high or low, were occupied either in 
holding or attending a reception — salutatio. It was a tire- 
some business, but it had become recognized as part of 
the daily routine. The wealthy patron thought that his 
prestige was enhanced by a crowd of callers, the legacy 
hunter attended to ingratiate himself with the childless 
rich, and the needy client, though he might complain of 
long walks in the cold morning, received compensation 
in the form of a dole {sportula). See also CLlENS, 

Juvenal i. 95-102; 3. 127-30; 5. 19-23; Martial 4. 8. 1-6 and 
paiisini. F. A. W. 

SALVIANUS was bom c. a.d. 400, probably at T r^ves, 
where he witnessed the destruction wrought by the 
Franks, 418. He joined the holy community at Larins 
(St. Honorat), and belonged to the intimate circle of 
St. Honoratus till the latter became bishop of Arles, 426. 
Later S. was a presbyter in Marseilles, and still alive 
there about 470. His most notable work is De gubema- 
tione Dei {De praesenti iudicio), eight books (440) in 
which God’s government of the world is set over against 
the moral obliquity of the times. Of Salvian’s letters 
nine arc preserved. 

Ed. F,, Pauly {CSEL 8). A. S. 

SALVIDIENUS RUFUS was one of Octavlan's asso- 
ciates in 44 B.c. and later one of his chief legati. In 42 he 
was worsted by Sextus Pompeius in a naval battle near 
Messana. He played a prominent part in the Penisine 
War and was then sent to Gaul and designated consul. 
During the siege of Bnindisium, however, he entered 
into treasonable communication with Antony, who sub- 
sequently informed Octavian. Denounced by the latter 
in the Senate, Salvidienus was declared a public enemy 
and either committed suicide or was executed (40). 

Appian, BCiv. 4 and 5 ; Dio CauJus, bk. 48* O. W« R 
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SALVIUS JULIANUS (L. Octavius Cornelius P. 
Salvius JuLiANus Aemilianus) (c. a.d. ioo-c. 169), a 
Roman jurist, bom at the village of Pupput near Had- 
rumetum, disciple of Javolenus (q.v.), the last recorded 
leader of the Sabinian School, Even as a young man he 
enjoyed a high authority among his contemporaries, as is 
clearly proved by the fact that before he was thirty years 
old he was entrusted by Hadrian with the revision and 
rearrangement of the praetorian edict. This work pro- 
cured him a wide reputation, and Justinian praised him 
for it in the highest terms (Const. ‘Tanta’ § 18, and still 
more in its Greek version, Const. JcSojkcv § 18), His 
official career is given in an inscription (ILS 8973). He 
was : decemuir stlitibus iudicandis, quaestor imp. Hadriani 
(cui diuos Hadrianus soli solarium quaesturae duplicauit 
propter insignem doctrinam), tribunus plebis^ praetor , prae~ 
fectus aerarii Satumi, item militaris, consul (ord.^ 148), 
pontifex, curator aedium sacrarum^ legatus Germaniae 
inferioris (under Pius) and Hispaniae Citerioris (under 
Marcus Aurelius and Verus), proconsul Africae. Under 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius he was a member of the 
imperial consilium. His principal works are Digesta (in 90 
books), a systematic, richly casuistic treatise on chil and 
praetorian law, partly following the arrangement of the 
edictum perpetuum. A large number of passages have 
been inserted by the Compilers in the Digest, still more 
numerous (about 500) are the quotations of this work in 
later literature ; Marcellus, Scaevola, and Paulus arranged 
new editions of it, supplemented by their own notes. 
Other works of Salvius are : Commentaries to less known 
jurists, Urseius Ferox and Minicius; a monograph De 
ambiguitatihus. Many of his Responsa were published by 
his pupil Caecilius (q.v. 6) Africanus. 

Salvius is the most remarkable representative of 
Roman jurisprudence. He may justifiably be regarded 
as an epoch-making figure in Roman legal science, which 
reached with him the height of its development. His 
style is plain and lucid, the exposition precise and limpid, 
his explanation of legal conceptions and institutions is 
masterly and authoritative; his speciality was concise 
formulation. And finally, as a fine example of self- 
criticism, he says (Dig. 37. 5. 6) ‘saepe animaduerti hanc 
partem edicti habere nonnullas reprehensiones'. 

H. Buhl, Salv. JuHanw (1888); L. Boulard, Salv. Juliama (1902); 
11. Fitting, Alter und Folge der Sc/irt/fen ram. jfurtsten^ (igo8), zi ff. ; 
r. dc Francisci Rend. ht. Lomb. xh (1908), 442 ff., xhi (1909); 
O. Lcnel, Edictum perpetuum^ (1927), one of the standard works 
of the (Romanist) literature; A. Giianno, Salvius Julianus (1946), 

A. B. 

SALVIUS, see also otho« 

SAMIAN WARE in the time of Plautus was a familiar 
pottery of an inexpensive kind. It is further mentioned 
by Martial, and by Pliny, who states that it was still in 
repute for dinner services. If this implies contemporary 
production, the ware was probably one of the East- 
Mediterranean fabrics of terra sigillata (q.v.); but the 
statement of Isidore (Etym. 20. 4. 3), that Samian vases 
were red in colour, would apply equally to Sigillata and 
to some Hellenistic wares, e.g. late Megarian bowls. Up 
to the present no kilns have been discovered on Satnos 
which would make the identification certain. From Pliny 
old antiquarians mistakenly borrowed the phrase Samian 
ware as a label for the sigillata found on Roman sites in 
Britain. 

Plautus, Capi. 291; Martial, i. 5.1- 6, etc.; Pliny, HJV 35. r6o. 
For terra sigillata found in Samos see K. Eilmann, Ath. MtU. Ivm 

(1933). so- *’• 

SAMNIUM, a region in the southern Apennines whose 
inhabitants spoke Oscan (q.v.). The Samnite confedera- 
lion comprised four cantons : Hirpini, Caudmi Caraceni, 
and the formidable Pentn (Frentam and other Sabelh 
(a V ) although often called Sanrmitea by ancient writers, 
were excluded). The Samnitea, primitive but warlike, lived 


mostly in agricultural villages, frequently unwalled and 
unidentifiable, each administered by a meddix (q.v. ; large 
Oscan cities sometimes had two meddices). In war-time 
these meddices elected a generalissimo to lead the con- 
federation for one campaign; he was eligible for re- 
election. This confederation, however, was very loose; 
it lacked a federal assembly to direct policy, and ulti- 
mately Latin colonies at Saticula, Beneventum, and 
Aesemia enabled Rome to split it into its component 
cantons. In 354 B.c., owing to a Gallic scare, the Sam- 
nites signed a defensive alliance with Rome. But they 
soon recommenced expanding (Strabo 5. 249 f.), and 
their neighbours sought Roman protection. Samnite 
Wars inevitably resulted. The First (343-341), for 
control of Campania (q.v.), is generally but not quite 
convincingly reckoned apocryphal. The Second (328- 
[321, 3i5]~304), despite the Samnite success at the 
Caudine Forks (q.v.), prevented Samnite domination of 
Lucania and Apulia. The Third (298-290) involved, 
and decided the destiny of, all Central and Southern 
Italy. Samnium was depopulated by these wars but 
not completely subjugated; some cantons later supported 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal (Zonar. 8. 6; Livy 22. 61). Sub- 
sequently depopulation increased; pastoral pursuits 
gradually replaced agricultural and by 180 Samnium 
could accommodate transported Ligurians. The Sam- 
nites fought implacably in the Social War and against 
Sulla, who slaughtered all he could (Diod. 37. 2; Plut. 
Sulla 28 f.). The survivors were gradually romanized. 
Chief towns : Beneventum, Aeclanum, Abellinum (Hir- 
pini), Caudium, Saticula (Caudini), Bovianum Vetus, 
Aufidena (Caraceni), Bovianum, Aesemia, Saepinum 
(Pentri). The Samnites taught the Romans to use 
maniple, scutum, and possibly pilum. 

Ancient literature: Our principal source, Livy (bka. 8-ro), 
depends on annalists more patriotic than trustworthy. The scanty 
information aupplied by Diodorus (bks. 19, ao) and Polybius (2. 
19 f.) is more reliable. Modem literature: F. £. Adcock, CAH vii. 
^81, with bibliography (for history); R. S. Conway, Italic DiaUcts 
I (1897), ]8o (for language); A. Sombon, Monnaiet antiques de 
Vltalie i (1903), 103 (for coins); F. Weege, JDAI (1909), 98, 141 
(for material civilization); S. Weinstock, Klio zxiv (1931), 235 (for 
constitution). E. T. S. 

SAMOS, an island off western Asia Minor, colonized by 
lonians c. 1 100-1000 D.c. It long preserved a distinctive 
dialect. Samians settled in Amorgos c. 690 B.C.^ at 
Perinthos(6oi), Bisanthe, and HeraionTeichos in Thrace, 
at Naucratis, at Oasis in Libya, in Cilicia, and perhaps at 
Dicaearchia (Puteoli), and c. 490 at Zancle (Messana). 
Colaeus of Samos made a famous voyage to Tartessua c. 
620; Ameinocles of Corinth had built warships for the 
Samians c, 704, Samian ships helped Sparta in the Second 
Messenian War. The rich landed class (yea>/xdpoi) con- 
tinued infiuential till late in the fifth century (hence the 
oligarchic reactions in Samian history), but trade and 
industry flourished, especially in metal-work and woollen 
products. Sixth-century Samos was the home of notable 
architects, sculptors, and gem engravers (Rhoecus, 
Theodorus, Mnesicles), of moralists and poets (Aesop, 
Ibycus, Anacreon). A Samian engineer, Mandrocles, 
bridged the Bosporus for Darius. But the greatest of all 
Samians, Pythagoras, migrated to south Italy. 

The consecutive history of Samos begins with the 
tyranny of Polycrates(q.v,), his steward Maeandrius, and 
his brother Syloson, the last a vassal of Darius. Samos 
joined the Ionian revolt, but her ships deserted at Lade 
(494). When the revolt was crushed the Persians allowed 
her a democratic government She fought well for 
Xerxes at Salamis, but soon turned against the Persians 
and was an autonomous member of the Athenian Con- 
federacy till her revolt in 441 which Pericles himself 
suppressed. During the oligarchic revolution of the 400 
(411 B.c.) Samos was the stronghold of the democracy. 
For their loyal co-operation the Samians were made 
Athenian citizens after Aegospotami (405); but the city 
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fell to Lysander in 404. About 394 she had a currency 
alliance with Ephesus, Cnidos, and Rhodes. In 365 
Athens captured the island and planted Athenian 
cleruchs, who were expelled only after Alexander’s death. 
She was eclipsed by Rhodes in the new Hellenistic world, 
in which her greatest achievement was to produce the 
astronomer Conon. 

Herodotus; Thucydides; Xenophon, HeUenica] Polybius; 
Diodorus. £. Buschor, Altsamiscke Standbilder (1935); P. Gardner, 
Samos and Samian Coins (1882); SJG 10, 116, 117, 276, 312, 333. 

P. N. U. 

SAMOSATA (mod. Samsdt), a fortified city on the 
right bank of the Euphrates ; the residence of the kings of 
Commagene (q.v.). Like Zeugma, it guarded an impor- 
tant crossing of the river on one of the main caravan 
routes from East to West, and it was consequently of 
considerable strategic and commercial importance. Its 
formidable defences twice withstood a Roman siege, but 
in A.D. 72 it was forced to surrender, and it was garrisoned 
henceforth by a Roman legion. In 359 a Roman army 
was defeated here by the Persians; in 637 the city was 
finally captured by the Arabs. M. S. D. 

SAMOTHRACE, an island of the north-east Aegean, 
consisting of a table-like mountain which rises to 5,250 
ft., and containing but little cultivable land. Its Greek 
population was of Samian origin. It formed part of the 
two maritime confederacies of Athens ; in the third cen- 
tury it frequently changed hands among the Hellenistic 
dynasts; under Roman rule it was a ‘civitas libera’. Its 
chief importance lay in the mystery cult of its twin gods, 
the Cabiri (q.v.). This cult attained a wide vogue in the 
Hellenistic age, and its initiates included some Roman 
notables. The remains of the temple date back to the 
sixth century. M. C. 

SANCHUNIATHON. Under this name Philon (q.v. 5) 
of Byblos appears to have published Ooivlkiko., clainung 
pre-Trojan autfiority. In nine books the work, partly 
preserved in Eusebius, treated cosmogony, the rise of 
human society, theogony, and Phoenician cult-practice, 
in Euhemeristic and syncretistic fashion, using probably 
Hellenistic material based on Phoenician tradition. 

O. Eiflsfeldt, Ras Sctiamra und Sanchunjaton (1939); FHG iii. 
560 {PkUo Byblius). A. H. McD. 

SANDAS (Z'ai^Sas’, Zdvhfjs, Zdvhcjv), a god of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, perhaps of Luwian origin. At his festival a great 
pyre was erected and burned; the Greeks accordingly 
equated him with Heracles. Traces of his cult are found 
in Cappadocia, Lydia, and other nearby lands, but his 
real nature remains uncertain. 

Philipp, PW, i.v. ‘Sandon’; J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiri^^ («» 
v), ch. 6. F. K. W. 

SANDRACOTTUS (Chandragupta), the Mau^a (per- 
haps a tribal name), founded the Mauryan empire. His 
origin is uncertain. After Alexander quitted India he 
overthrew the Nanda king of Magadha on the Ganges, 
the principal Indian kingdom (Greea Prasii), and took 
the crown; an Indian drama made Parvataka, supposed 
to be Porus, his helper. Subsequently he subdued all 
India north of the Nerbudda and the Vindhya mountains 
and east of the Indus; the two dates for his accession, 
321 B.c. in CeyloneM and 313 (312) in Jain tradition, 
should refer respectively to the conquest of Magadha 
and the establishment of his empire. About 305 Seleucus 
attacked him. What happened is unknown, but a treaty 
was made by which Seleucus ceded to him Gandhflra and 
the Indian portions of Axachosia and Gedrosia, and gave 
him a daughter or niece, possibly for his son Bindusfira, 
receiving in return a large force of elephants and the 
luting friendship of the dynasty. Chandragupta’s em- 
pire, a complex of vassal kings and peoples, was described 


for Greeks by Megaathenes (q.v.), Seleucus’ ambassador 
at his court; he ruled it from Pfit^iputra, with viceroys at 
Taxila and Ujjain. Traditionally he reigned twenty-four 
years; his personality is unknowm. 

F. W. Thomia, Cambridge History of India I, ch. 18. W. W. T. 

SANNYRION, Athenian comic writer. Fragments of 
three mythological burlesques survive: FiXuss^ davdi], 
and Vcu. Aavdrj may be dated after 408 b.c., as fr. 8 refers 
to the actor Hegclochus’ famous mispronunciation yaXfjv 
opu) for yoXr^v* opw in Eur. Or. 279 (produced 408 ; cf. Ax. 
Ron. 304). 

FCG ii. 873 (T.; CAF i. 793-5; Demiahezuk, SuppL Com. 83. 

M, P. 

SANTRA, a scholar of the Ciceronian age who wrote a 
De antiquitate verborum in at least three books (now lost). 
He also interested himself in questions of literary history. 

Cf. TeufTel, §211. 2; Schanz-Hoaiua, § iq6. i; G. FuDaioU, 
Gramm. Rom. Frag. 384 - 9 . 

SAPPHO) poetess, daughter of Scamandronymus and 
Cleis, of Eresus and Mytilene in Lesbos, born c. 612 B.C. 
(Suidas 6.V. As a child, no doubt owin^ to 

political troubles, she went into exile in Sicily {M^m. 
Par. 36), tliough apart from a passing reference to 
Panormus (fr. 7) no traces of this are left in her fragments. 
She returned to Mytilene, where she was the centre of 
some kind of Oiaaos which honoured Aphrodite and 
the Muses and had young girls for its members. With 
these she lived in great intimacy and affection, wrote 
poems about them, and celebrated their marriages with 
songs. She married Cercylas and had a child Cleis 
(Suidas I.C., cf. Ir. 152 and Philol. 1939, 277-86). Her 
brother Charaxus angered her by his love for the courtesy 
Rhodopis or Doricha, whom Sappho is said to have 
rated (Hdt. 2. 135, Strab. 17. 808, cf. fr. 26). Little else is 
known of her life, and nothing of her death, since the 
old story that she threw herself over a cliff in love for 
Phaon (Ovid, Ep. Sapph.^ passim) seems to be an inven- 
tion of the New Comedy. Her work was collected in 
seven books. Book i contained poems in the Sapphic 
stanza and included an address to Aphrodite (fr. 1), 
which may have been written as a hymn for her com- 
panions, but seems to be strictly personal to herself, a 
poem to an unnamed girl, which was probably inspired 
by seeing her next to her bridegroom and shows the 
strength of Sappho’s feelings for her (fr. 2), a poem 
wishing her brother a fair voyage home and offering for- 
giveness for his faults (fr. 25), lines on the beauty of 
Anactoria (fr. 27), and an invocation to Aphrodite to 
appear at a festival in the country (frs. 5-6). Book 2 
contained poems in the Aeolic dactylic pentameter^ such 
as lines of great feeling and intimacy to Cleis (fra. 40-’! ), 
and closed with a narrative poem on the wedding of 
Hector and Andromache, in which the presence of two 
Attic forms has raised grave doubts about its authenticity. 
Book 3 contained poems in the greater asclepiad, includ- 
ing lines of contempt to an uneducated woman (fr. 58) in 
which the theme that song confers immortality appears 
explicitly for the first time. Book 4 contained poema in 
ionic tetrameters mostly too fragmentary to be intelligible, 
though fr. 65 A seems to have told the story of Tithonus. 
Book i contained poems composed in stanzas of mixed 
character, especially fr. 98, on a girl who has gone to 
Lydia and is compared to the moon outshining stars, 
and fr. 96, which gives a retrospect of happy days passed 
w'ith another girl. Of bk. 6 nothing much survives except 
lines on a girl who is prevented b^y love from attending 
to her weaving (fr. 114)—^ theme of folk-song* Book 7 
probably contained wedding-songs of different character 
in different metres. In the hexameter fragments a bride 
is compared to an apple(fr. 1 1 6) and to a hyacinth (fr. 1 17). 
Fr. 131 gives a dialogue bemeen the Bride and her 
Maidenhood, another traditional theme. In this book 
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Sappho was more colloquial than usual and showed an 
element^ of badinage (Dcmetr. Eloc. 167, cf. fr. 124). 
Something of her manner may perhaps be seen from 
Catullus’ imitations of her in his poems 61 and 62. 
Sappho writes in the vernacular language of Lesbos, 
except in a small group of poems (frs. 55, 116-19) in 
which she admits some variations taken from the epic. 
Her subjects are usually personal ; there are few traces of 
narrative, though some poems (frs. 114, 149) seem to be 
modelled on folk-songs. She wrote for herself and her 
friends, gave candid accounts of her and their feelings, 
had an excellent eye and ear for natural things, a com- 
mand of verbal melody, and an unequalled directness and 
power. 

Criticism; U. von Wilamowitz-Moclicndorff, Sappho ttnd 
**'”^*^"(* 9 * 3)1 ^7-101 ; G. Perroua, Saffo e Ftrularo 3-101 ; 

C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 186-247. C. M. B. 

SARAPIS (usually in Latin Serapis), according to 
Tacitus (Hist, 4. 81) and Plutarch (Mor, 361 f— 362 e), 
was brought to Egypt from Sinope by Ptolemy I. There 
is another tradition that places Sarapis in Babylon in 
the time of Alexander, and Tacitus reports that Sarapis 
was believed by some people to have come from Seleu- 
ceia in Syria, while others thought he came from Mem- 
phis. It now seems to have been established that the 
cult of Sarapis arose at Memplus in the temple above 
the underground chambers where the bodies of the 
deceased Apis bulls were entombed, and the projection 
of all these figures came to be addressed as Osorapis. 
The probability remains that the king established the 
worship in Alexandria and sought to make Sarapis an 
imperial deity. There is some evidence to show that the 
cult, along with that of Isis, was accepted and propagated 
by (Greeks and Macedonians in the royal civil and military 
services. '^Phe cult of Sarapis did not grow rapidly at 
Alexandria, however. Although Isis and Sarapis were 
included in the royal oath by the end of the third century, 
they do not appear in the oath used in Alexandria. The 
creation of the cult was marked by the introduction of 
the worship into Alexandria and, according to tradition, 
was accomplished through the assistance of Demetrius 


Abydoa and elsewhere, we know of people called kaiochoi 
who seem to have considered themselves bound to the 
temple precincts until the god should set them free. 
Except when identified with another god, Sarapis seldom 
receives an epithet. Yet, in one inscription, a man with 
an Alexandrian deme name calls Sarapis the god of the 
city and addresses him as Sarapis Polieus. Sarapis was 
the chief god in the cult of the Egyptian deities. His cult 
usually went with that of Isis and Harpocrates, Anubis 
and others being included on occasion. In the Aegean area 
w e find that most of the public cults of the Egyptian deities 
were called cults of Sarapis, even though other deities were 
included. In many Greek cities there were cult societies 
of Sarapiastai who held banquets on certain days, passed 
decrees, voted crowms to officials of the society and to 
distinguished strangers, and who set up stelae recording 
thereon their official acts. In the period of the Roman 
Empire, when the mysteries of Isis were quite widespread 
throughout the Mediterranean world, the worship of 
Isis tended to eclipse that of Sarapis. Since the worship 
of both these gods was spread by commercial contacts 
as well as by zealots, the cults were strong in those cities 
which had commercial connexions with the East. The 
acclamation 'There is one Zeus Sarapis’, a cry of 
enthusiasm for the deity, has come down to us in 
numerous inscriptions. 
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of Phaleron, the Eumolpid Timotheus, and Manetho. In 
fact, Demetrius seems to ha\ e given ihc earliest testimony 
concerning the miraculous powers of Sarapis, since, in his 
Paeans, he is supposed to have shown his gratitude to the 
god for having restored his sight. The Sarapeum at 
Alexandria, accounted one of the wonders of the w'orld, 
was said to have been designed by Pamicniscus, while 
the cult-statue, a great sitting figure adorned with precious 
metals, was attributed to Bryaxis. The tradition is con- 
sistently uniform that those who had 0 hand in shap- 
ing the external features of the cult were men of Greek 
speech and culture. Manetho, an Eg>ptian priest who 
assisted in the formation of the cult, had some familiarity 
with Hellenic culture, since he wrote in Greek. It is not 
surprising that this deity combined the attributes of many 
potent Hellenic gods with some of the characteristics of 
Osiris, He was represented with the benign and bearded 
countenance of Zeus, his head crowned with a modius 
(emblem of fertility). At the right knee of the seated god 
was the thrcc-hcadcd dog Cerberus, an attribute borrowed 
from Hades, while the upraised left hand grasped a staff 
or aceptre, reminiscent of Zeus and Asclepius. Sarapis 
was a healer of the sick, a worker of miracles, a dei ty who 
was superior to fate and who retained from Osiris the 
character of a god of the underworld. He spoke to hjs 
followers in dreams as Asclepius did, yet partook of 
festive banquets as a jovial lord of Olympus might have 
done. He was identified at times not only with the gods 
■keody mentioned, but also with 
Jupimr, and othei*. He was associated wth Dolichcnua 
and other powerful deitiea. At Memphia, as well aa at 


SARCOPHAGI. While plain coffins of stone, clay, 
wood, or lead were usual in Classical Greece, more 
elaborate forms appear to have been mainly produced, 
under Oriental influence, for export. The sculptured 
tombs of south-west Asia Minor may have suggested the 
movable decorated sarcophagus. The usual Greek type 
had architectural decoration based on the Greek temple ; 
other types in stone were : the Egyptianizing anthropoid 
coffin, limited to Cyprus and Phoenicia (5th-4th cc. 

B. c.) ; the chest with a recumbent figure on the lid, found 
in Carthage and Etruria; the banqueting-couch with 
reclining figures on the lid, favoured in Etruria; and 
the altar, the earliest to be used in Rome. These types 
were fully developed by early Hellenistic times; later, 
simpler forms are found, with decoration limited to 
garlands. With the increasing use of inhumation over the 
Roman Empire in the second century, there was a revival 
which lasted into Christian times ; the earlier sculptured 
t>^es reappeared and there was a new form, the basin 
(Attwj). 

The most important sarcophagi in day are the painted 
series from Asia Minor (6th-5th cc. B.c.), and the 
examples of the banquet class from Etruria, Wooden 
sarcophagi have only survived exceptionally (e.g, in the 
Crimea), while the most important specimens in lead 
come from Roman Syria. 

W. Altmann, Architectur und Omamentik der antihen Sarkopkm 
(1902); C, Robert. Die antiken SarkophagreUefs (1890- ); 

C. R. Morey, Sardit, vol. v, pt. i (U.S.A iw)* On jMinted 

■arcophagi tee £. Pfuhl, Maleret und ZHchnung der Griechm (iQijIj 
i. { 101. F* N.P. 
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SARDES ( ZdpSeis ), the chief city of Lydia, lying under 
a fortified Idll in the Hermus valley, near the junction of 
the roads from Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and inner 
Asia Minor. As the capital of the Lydian kingdom, 
especially under Croesus, and later as the headquarters 
of the principal Persian satrapy, it was the political centre 
of Asia Minor in the pre-Hellenistic period, and it also 
attained fame for its progress in the arts and crafts — 
it was the first city to mint gold and silver coins. It 
was captured and burnt by the lonians in b.c. 499, and 
Xerxes mustered his troops at Sardes before he crossed 
the Hellespont. In the Macedonian period it belonged in 
succession to Antigonus, the Scleucids, and the Attalids, 
and in 133 b.c. it passed to the Romans, who made it the 
capital of a conventus in the province Asia. It was one 
of the 'Seven Churches* of the Apocalypse. Diocletian 
made it capital of the province Lydia. Its temple of 
Artemis has been excavated ; among the most important 
finds were a number of inscriptions in the Lydian 
language. 

H. C. Butler, Sardis (1922 ff.). W. M. C. 

SARDINIA (SapSw), a large island off western Italy 
containing nuraghi and other megalithic monuments of 
its prehistoric inhabitants (traditionally a mixture of 
Libyans, Iberians, and Ligurians). It is more fertile, less 
mountainous, and much more unhealthy than Corsica. 
The Greeks apparently never colonized Sardinia. Car- 
thage annexed it (c. 500 b.c.), but failed to pacify the 
rugged interior. Rome seized the island from Carthage 
in 238 B.C. (reject Diod. 15. 27) and organized it, with 
Corsica, as a province in 227 ((Corsica became a separate 
province in Imperial times). The Romans despised the 
Sardinians (‘Sardi uenales: alius alio nequior’: Festus, 
p. 428 L.) and in Republican times allowed them not one 
free city; Sardinia was treated as conquered land that 
sent money and grain to Rome (it remained an important 
granary throughout antiquity). The frequent Sardinian 
revolts ceased in 114 B.c., but brigandage continued. 
This was gradually suppressed under the Empire (Tac, 
Ann. 2. 85) and Sardinia achieved a little prosperity: 
Carales obtained Roman civic rights; Turris Libisonis, 
Uselis, and Comus became coloniae; and the silver- and 
iron-mines were worked. But the island never really 
flourished. Finally it fell successively to Vandals, Goths, 
Byzantine emperors, and Saracens. 

Ancient writers mention Sardinia infrequently. The important 
references are: Strabo 5. 223 f. ; Pliny, IIN 3. 83 f.; Paus. 10. 17. 

2 f. ; Diod. 4. 29 f., 5- 15; Justin, bka. 18 and ig; Cic, Pro Scauro; 
Livy, bks. 21-10. Modern literature: E. S. Bouchier, Sardinia 
Ancient Times b. Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica 

(1923); T. Ashby, CAH ii. 581 ; C. Bellicni, Lm Sardegna e i Sardi 
(1931); A. Taramelli, Bibliografia romano-sarda (1939). E- T. S. 

SARDUS9 a prose writer whose style so charmed Pliny 
that he read and re-read him {Ep. 9. 31). 

SARIS(S)A ( adpiaa ), see arms and armour, creek. 

SARMATAE (Eapfiirai, Eavpapdrai), a nomad tribe, 
closely related to the Scythians, and speaking a similar 
Indo-European language, but showing some points of 
difference in culture. Their women had a freer position, 
and, in the days of Herodotus at least, hunted and fought 
alongside the men (4. 116-17). Their troops were all 
mounted, but while the rank and file were archers, the 
chieftains and their retainers wore armour and used 
heavy lances. Until c. 250 b.c. the Sarmatae dwelt east 
of the river Tanais. During the next 300 years they 
moved slowly westwards, displacing the Scythians. Of 
their two main branches, the Roxolani advanced to the 
Danube estuary, the lazyges crossed the Carpathians and 
occupied the plain between the middle Danube and the 
Theiss. The Roxolani, checked by the generals of 
Augustus and Nero, became clients of Rome; and the 


lazyges entered into similar relations, serving as a buffer 
between the Dacians and the province of Pannonia. In 
the second and third centuries the Sarmatae were again 
set moving by the pressure of German tribes. The 
lazyges allied with the Marcomanni against M. Aurelius, 
and the Roxolani shared the Gothic raids into Moesia. 
Eventually large numbers of them were settled within 
Roman territory by Constantine; the rest were partly 
absorbed by their German neighbours, partly driven 
back into the Caucasus. 

M. Roatovtzeff. CAH xi. 91-104. M. C. 

SARPEDON, in mythology, commander of the Lycian 
contingent of Priam’s allies (Iliad 2. 876). He takes a 
prominent part in the fighting, leading an assaulting 
column of the allies on the Greek wall( 1 2. loi), and making 
the first breach (290 ff.). He is finally killed by Patroclus 
(16. 426 ff.), mourned by his father Zeus (459 ff.), and 
carried off to Lycia for burial by Sleep and Death 
(666 ff.). 

Post-Homeric accounts make him one of the sofis of 
Zeus and Europa, the difference in mythological dating 
being got over by supposing that he lived for three 
generations (Apollod. 3. 6). Ancient critics had already 
noticed that his connexion with Crete was secondary, 
schol. II. 6. 199, which makes the difference of time six 
generations. It is possible that some historical relationship 
between the two countries lies behind it. At all events, 
there was an historical cult of him in Lycia, with which the 
Homeric story of his burial is presumably to be connected ; 
his hero-shrine is mentioned, for instance, by schol. II. 
16. 673. The rather wide distribution of place-names 
formed from his (see Immisch in Roschcr’s Lextkon iv. 
393 ff-) suggests tliat his worship is old and famous, 
which may wxll have drawn Homer’s attention to him. 

H. J. R. 

SASANIDS, see sasswids. 

SASERNA, a cognomen of the gens Hostilia. Two 
Sasemac, father and son, wrote on husbandry about the 
beginning of first century B.c. and were used by Varro, 
Pliny (HN), and Columella. 

Tcuffd, § 160; Schanz-IIoBiuB i‘ (1927). *4*- 

SASSANIDS9 kings of the New Persian Empire A.D. 
224-636. The dynasty derived its name from SSsdn, 
grandfather of Artaxerxes I (q.v.), who took over the 
inheritance of the Achaemenids and Arsacids. Their 
empire at its greatest extent stretched from Syria to 
India and from Iberia to the Persian Gulf. The Sassanids 
constantly sought to drive the Romans from Asia; Md 
the forts of the Euphrates limes were fortified against 
attacks from them. Major campaigns were undertaken 
against them by various Roman emperors. Valerian was 
defeated and captured by Sapor I, Constantius defeated 
Sapor II in 345, Julian died on an invasion of Meso- 
potamia, Kavadh was defeated by Bclisarius; Khosrocs 
II conquered Asia Minor and even threatened Constanti- 
nople, but was driven back by Heraclius. On their 
north-cast boundary the Sassanids were menaced by the 
Hephfthalites ('White Huns’) and Turks. They were 
driven from Mesopotamia by the Arabs (A.D. 636), but 
lingered on as a local dynasty in Iran. 

The strongly centralized despotic government of the 
Sassanid Empire was upheld by the powerful priesthood 
of the Mazdaean State religion. 

SouRCRS: (i) Clannical: Ammianua Marccllinua; Zoiimui; Prt^ 
copiuB, Pernca\ Agathiaa (based on the official records at Ciepiphon). 

(2) Oriental; various Pehlevi works and numerous traditionf are 
partially preserved in the Aveata and in the works of Firdausi and 
many other Arab and Persian writert (T. NOldeke, Taban^ 

(3) Numismatic: E. Herzfeld, Kushano^Sasanian Coins* Mc^ 
Arch. Survey of India, no. 38 (1930); F* I* Ps^ick, Sdtdsnan 
Coins (Bombay, 1924). 
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MoDfiRN Works ; J. B. Bury, History o/ the Later Roman Empire 
(ipy); A. Christensen, des Sassanides (1907), Ulran sous 

let Sassanides (1936), CAH aciip ch. a; K. GQtcrbock, Byzanat und 
Persien (1908); T. Ndldekep Geschiente der Perser und Araber zur 
Zeit der Sassaniden (1879); Das national’-iranische Epos (1896-1904); 
G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Oriental Monarchy (1876); PW, articles 
on individual kings. M. S. D, 

SATRi^ (Mishatrapavan), the title held by Persian 
provincial governors. The satrap was in effect a vassal 
king, with wide powers within liis own province (Xen. 
Dec, 4. 5), but owing allegiance to the Great King. 
Certain military and civil officials, responsible only to the 
latter, acted as checks on his autonomy. The political 
organization of the Persian Empire into satrapies, at first 
based on the boundaries of the conquered nations, was 
revised by Darius; his division into twenty satrapies 
(Hdt. 3. 89-94), though modified by subsequent terri- 
torial conquests and losses, remained the basis for later 
kings ; Alexander preserved the satrapal system and it was 
continued by the Parthians. The Sassanids (q.v.) had 
local governors who partly corresponded in function to 
the old satraps. 

H. Berve, Das Alexanderrrich \ (1926); A. Christcnsicn, Die Iranier 
(1936); E. Meyer, Geschichte des AlUrtums iii. 3 (1937); PW^ b.v. 
‘Satrap' (Lehmann-Plaupt). M. S. D. 

SATURA, satire, the only literary form created by 
Rome, was so free and personal that its character changed 
with each satirist. Still, it may be broadly defined as a 
piece of verse, or prose mingled with verse, intended to 
improve society by mocking its anomalies, and marked by 
spontaneity, topicality, ironic wit, indecent humour, 
colloquial language, frequent use of dialogue, constant 
intrusions of the author’s personality, and incessant 
variety of tone and style. 

2. Name, Satura^ from satur^ ‘full’, means *a medley’ 
full of different things. A mixed stuffing was called 
satura too, and the legal formula per saturam meant ‘cn 
bloc’ (‘in a mixture’). Since variety was fundamental to 
satire, the Romans accepted this derivation: Livy alludes 
to it in his description of primitive satire. A plausible 
modem suggestion is the Etruscan satir, ‘speech’ ; for satire 
had a distantly Etruscan origin, and was essentially speech. 

3. Origins. Rome. Livy (7. 2, probably quoting 
Varro) says that in 364 D.c. Etruscan dancers performed 
the first ballet ever seen in Rome. Hitherto the nearest 
approach to drama (q.v., para, i) had been improvised 
dialogues in Fcscennine verse; now amateurs, copying 
the dancers, added rhythmical miming to these improvisa- 
tions. Finally, professional actors ‘performed satires 
full of different rhythms’, in which words, music, and 
miming all harmonized. So the original satura was a 
disjointed series of action-songs and musical sketches 
without a plot. Its variety, humour, spontaneity, love of 
dialogue, and mimic realism are traceable throughout 
later literary satire. 

4. Greece. Quintilian (10. i. 93)» comparing Greek 
and Roman literature, remarks ‘satura tota nostra est’. 
This is usually translated ‘satire is a wholly Roman 
invention’, but probably means ‘we are supreme through- 
out satire’ (Rennie, GR, 1922). Actually, many Greek 
influences, which Quintilian must have known, affected 
Roman satire. 

5. First was the Hellenistic street-sermon, as delivered 

by travelling Cynic and Stoic preachers like Bion (fl. 
250 Upon ethical themes these men improvised 

amusing stump-speeches, full of philosophic^ pro- 
paganda made palatable by epigrams, fables, shoeing 
colloquialisms, obscene jokes, vivid character-sketches, 
parodies of poetry, and dialogues with imagina^ oppon- 
ents. These informal talks were called 

‘leisure hours’. Both LuciUus and Horace (cf. Epi^, 
2. 2. 60) similarly call their satires sermmes. From the 
diatribe Roman satirists borrowed both the pnnciple 
called airovSoyiXotoP, ‘joking in earnest , and the devices 


by which it held its audience ; the same influence some- 
what guided their choice of subjects. 

6 . Another powerful influence was Athenian Old 
Comedy, on which Horace (Sat, i. 4. 6) says ‘Lucilius 
entirely depends’. He means that Lucilius did for Roman 
satire what ‘Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque 
poetae’ did for Attic comedy, by making its bold imagina- 
tive humour carry serious criticism of contemporary 
society. Few close imitations of Aristophanes appear in 
Lucilius or his successors; but Lucilius’ strong, harsh 
wit, his love for topical themes, his fearless persecution 
of prominent persons, and his passionate interest in 
social and political problems, while doubtless rooted in 
his character, gained conviction from the example of the 
great comedians. 

7. A third, less potent influence was philosophical 
satire. From the Cynic Menippus (fl. c. 250) Varro 
borrowed the technique of interweaving prose with 
fragments of verse. The philosophical Dunciad called 
SlXXol, Squints, in mock-heroic verse, by the Sceptic 
Timon (c. 315-226), possibly ^ided Lucilius in pre- 
ferring hexameters to invective iambics. But the Greek 
satirists were chiefly interested, not in improving society, 
but in scolding rival philosophers; this limited their 
influence on Roman satire. 

8. Development. Ennius (239-169 b.c.) was the first 
to write a poetic medley modelled on the stage satura. 
His satires are known to have contained (i) a debate 
between Life and Death, (2) Aesop’s fable of the lark, 
(3) a parasite’s monologue on his profession; and they 
were in varying metres. Thus, he emphasized (a) the 
variety of satire, (b) its moral intention, (c) its love of 
speech, (d) its use of devices borrowed from the diatribe 
— ^fablc, character-sketch, personification. But his work 
was less directly critical than that of later satirists. 

9* After him satire split into two branches : Lucilian, 
in hexameter verse ; Varronian, in prose and verse inter- 
mingled. Horace (Sat. i. 10. 66) called Ennius the auctor 
of satire, because he originated it; and Lucilius (i^o-ioz) 
its inventor, because he realized its true nature. Lucilius* 
great innovations were four. He made verse-satire a 
weapon of attack on the follies and vices of society, 
naming the fools and knaves he attacked. He fixed on 
the hexameter as its medium. He wrote chiefly on 
topical, personal subjects. And it was he who made the 
language of satire unliterary, colloquial, even coarse. 

10. The Menippean satires of Varro (116-27) blended 
prose with all kinds of verse, and even Greek with Latin. 
Varro was chiefly interested in the application of philo- 
sophy to life. Realistic but whimsical, energetic but 
eccentric, his work lacked the bite of Lucilius’ poems and 
had few imitators. 

11. If Lucilius is the wasp and Varro the bee, Horace 
(65-8 B.c.) is the dragon-fly of satire, ornamental but 
stingless. Although a professed follower of Lucilius, he 
seldom ‘broke his grinders on Lupus and Mucius* (Pers. 
I. 1 1 5), but exposed mild folly (Hor. Sat. 2. 8) and 
oddities like social climbers (1. 9) and witches (i. 8). 
Never quite at home in satire, he eventually turned to the 
milder form of the poetic epistle. The Pumpkinification 
of Claudius, Seneca^s (4 b.c.-a.D. 65) gibe at the lately 
deified emperor, is in Varro’s manner with a new infusion 
of venom. 

12. Persius (a.d. 34-62) left six satires strongly tinged 
with Stoicism. They have the compression of Horace 
and the coarseness of Lucilius, but their contorted 
thought and allusive style prevent them from attaining 
the directness and energy of true satire. 

13. Petronius (d. 66), the Brummell of Nero’s court, 
produced a brilliant parody of Greek romance in a long 
Menippean satire describing the adventures of three 
rascally Greeklings. The largest fragment is the masterly 
Banquet of Trimalckio, where the dialogue-element of 
satire appears at its finest; the book also contains some 
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remarkable folk-lore and many striking poems. The one 
element of satire which it lacks is moral intention — elegant, 
efficient, debauched, it reflects the character of its author. 

14. Under the jprincipate it became dangerous to 
inveigh directly against the great. Therefore, although 
satire is essentially topical, satirists turned to attacking 
dead, symbolic, or insignificant people. Horace used 
many t^e-names from l^ucilius ; Persius, from Lucilius 
and Horace. Juvenal {c, 50-127) deliberately writes of the 
dead. When he mentions contemporaries, they are sym- 
bols or nonentities. Yet his fierce gloomy poems bear 
the imprint of life ; he describes vice with the fascinated 
disgust of Swift. Despite his colloquial vocabulary, his 
tone is more rhetorical than conversational. 

15. The powerful and dignified invectives of Claudian 
(c. 390) against court enemies arc really panegyrics 
inverted, not true satires. Juvenal was the last genuine 
Roman satirist, and the Lucilian model, as strengthened 
and ennobled by him, inspired nearly all modem satirists. 
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SATURNIAN METRE, a type of early Latin verse 
used, c.g., by Livius Andronicus (Odyssia; c.g. ‘uirum 
niihi Camena / insecc uersutum*), by Naevius (Bellum 
Punicum ; c.g. *noucm louis Concordes / filiae sorores*), in 
inscriptions (e.g. Scipionic epitaphs), and presumably in 
the versus Fescennini (q.v.). About 160 indubitable 
examples arc extant; few, if any, can be called primitive; 
the most frequently quoted is: *dabunt malum Metelli / 
Naeuio poetae,' Ennius (Ann, 214 Vahl.) despised the 
metre; to Horace (Epist, 2. i. 157) it was ‘horridus*, to 
Virgil (G. 2. 386) *incomptus*. Roman grammarians (e.g. 
Caesius Bassus) in bewilderment tried to equate its many 
metamorphoses with various Greek metres ; but Servius 
(ad Verg. G. 2. 385) speaks of it as composed ‘ad rhyth- 
mum solum*. Modem scholars agree that each line falls 
into two parts; otherwise controversy reigns. Purely 
quantitative interpretations (c.g. L. Miillcr, F. Leo, C. 
Zander), despite the aid of elision, hiatus, synizesis, 
metrical lengthening, and emendation, are all unsatis- 
factory. The ‘accentual* theory (c.g. O. Keller) which 
disregards quantity and imposes on Satumians the 

rhythm of ‘The queen was in her parlour / eating bread 

and honey* involves incredibly artificial accentuations 

(e.g. ‘dedet Tempestatebus*). W. M. Lindsay’s view is 
that three ordinary word -accents in the first part of the 
line (normally of 7 syllables) and two in the second part 
(normally of 6 syllables) function as metrical stresses. 
Satumians can, indeed, be so read; but most readers 
would unconsciously introduce a third (non-accentual) 
stress into the second part. W. J. W. Koster regards the 
metre as a double ‘tripudium* (cf. ‘enos Lases iuuate’ in 
hymn of Fratres Arvales) which later came under the 
influence of Greek ideas of quantity. Mere syllable- 
counting, the structural use of word-accents at roughly 


equal intervals, and quantitative achemea may all have 
played a part in the evolution of the Saturnian ; but from 
our meagre remains we cannot confidently define its 
original nature or trace its history. 

SeeTeuffel, § 62 ; Schanz-Hosius i, § 6; W. M. Lindiay in AJPhil, 
*893. 139-70. 305-34' F. Leo, D^ satumischa Vert (1905); C. 
Zander, Versus Saturmi (1918); W. J. W. Koster in Mnemos. 1929, 
267-346; O. J. Todd, 'Servius on the Saturnian Metre', CQ 1940, 
13.3-45. J. F. M. 

SATURNINUS (i), Lucius Appuleius, tribune in 103 
and 100 B.c. and a revolutionary democrat. He was father 
of Appuleia, wife of Lepidus (q.v. 2, cos. 78). His career 
is known only from hostile sources, which represent him 
as a powerful but unprincipled demagogue, with no 
statesmanlike aims. As quaestor serving at Ostia he was 
embittered when the Senate transferred his duties to 
M. Scaurus, the Princeps Senatus. His laws in 103 
included one giving land in Africa to Marius* veterans, a 
lex de maiestate establishing a new quaestio perpetukt and 
probably a lex/rumentaria. In 102 Metellus Numidicus, 
as censor, tried to exclude Saturn inus and Glaucia 'from 
the Senate, while in loi Satuminus was arraigned for 
insulting an embassy from Mithridates. In 100 he pro- 
posed measures for founding colonies overseas in Sibily, 
Greece, and Macedonia and for settling veterans on 
allotments in Gaul (Cisalpine, or possibly Transalpine). 
When he attached a clause which imposed an oath of 
obedience Metellus went into exile rather than take the 
required oath. Satuminus pressed these laws in spite of 
tribunician vetoes and secured his own election to a 
third tribunate. There was also much violence at the 
consular elections for 99: Glaucia, though praetor in 
100, was a candidate, and his rival Memmius was 
murdered. The Equites, whose alliance with the extreme 
democrats had been largely responsible for the earlier 
successes of Satuminus and Glaucia, took fright, and 
when the Senate’s uftimum decretum was passed, Marius 
attacked his former ally Satuminus, who surrendered, on 
promise of trial, but was murdered by a body of Equites. 
His career marks the extreme application (following 
Gracchan ideas) of Greek principles and methods to 
Roman politics; some survived (e.g. Caesar used the 
exsecratio in 59). l^'o Satuminus* years of power belong 
Rome’s most serious eflFort (before the Lex Gabima) to 
suppress piracy (q.v.). 

E. Klebs, PIV ii. 261; II. Lmt, CAti ix. 164-72. M. II. 

SATURNINUS (2), Gaius Sentius (cos, 19 b.c.), of a 
Pompeian family, related to that Scribonia who married 
Octavian in 40 (ILS 8892). Consul in 19, without 
colleague for the greater part of the year, he dealt firmly 
with electoral disorders, refusing to admit the candida- 
ture of Egnatius Rufus (q.v.) and thwarting his alleged 
conspiracy. Proconsul of Africa (c. 14); legate of Syria 
(c. 9^), Sentius next appears as legate under Tiberiua in 
Germany (a.d. 4-5); in a.d. 6 he led the army of the 
Rhine eastwards to participate in the campaign against 
Maroboduus. Velleius praises warmly this useful public 
servant and friend of Tiberius — ‘uirum multiplicem in 
uirtutibus, nauum, agilem prouidum*, etc. (2. 105. !)• 

E. S. 

SATURNINUS (3), Lucius Aktonius, goi^mor of 
Upper Germany, proclaimed himself emperor at Mogun- 
tiacum (probably 1 Jan., a.d. 89). On receipt of the news 
Domitian left Rome and marched northivarda. In tlie 
meantime, however, the governor of Lower Geimany, 
Lappius Maximus, who remained loyal, defeated and 
killed Satuminus in a battle fought beside the Rhine 
(perhaps near Coblenz). It is stated that German allies 
of the usurper were unable to cross the Rhine to his 
assistance b^use of a sudden thaw (Suetoniua» Dom, 
6 f.; Dio 67. II ; Martial 4. 11; 9. 84; CIL vi. B066 
(Acta Jratfum arvaUum)), It 8. 
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SATURNINUS, iee also pompbius (7). 


SATURNUS, SATURNALIA* Satumus is one of the 
most puzzling gods in Roman cult. His festival (see 
below) is part of the ‘Calendar of Numa*, and its posi- 
tion, 17 Dec., midway between Consualia and Opalia, is 
intelligible if we suppose, as has commonly been done 
<c.g. by Wissowa, RK^ 204), that his name (also Saetumus) 
is to be connected with satus and taken to be that of a god 
of sowmg, or of seed-com. It would represent the ritual 
following on the completion of the autumn sowing, and 
would come appropriately enough between commemora- 
tions of the deities of the store-bin and, apparently {see 
ops), of plenty. But serious difficulties attend any such 
explanation. One remarkable fact is that we have clear 
evidence that he was sacrificed to in Greek fashion, i.e, 
with the head uncovered (Festus, p. 432. i Lindsay), and 
none at all that he was ever worshipped in any other 
manner. The ancients themselves supposed that he was 
not a native god, but imported from Greece, a story 
which blends with the flight of Kronos from Zeus, as in 
Veig. Aen, 8. 319 ff. His name seems to find its nearest 
parallels in Etruria(F. Altheim, Griechische Gdtter, pp. 8, 
178), both as to stem (if we reject the connexion with 
satus) and suffix. It is therefore by no means impossible 
that he is a very old importation from Etruria, and con- 
ceivable that the Romans were right in identifying him 
with Kronos (q.v.). 

His temple, the ruins of which' arc still conspicuous, 
stands on the clivus Capitolinus, and served as a treasury 
{aerarium Satumi)^ see Platner-Ashby, 463 ff. His cult- 
partner is the obscure goddess Lua, whose name seems 
connected with /i/m, an odd colleague for a god of sowing, 
but more intelligible if he really had something of the 
grim character of Kronos. See Gellius 13. 23. 2. 

Of the early history of his festival nothing is knowm; 
Livy (22. t. 20) speaks as if it originated in 217 B.C., 
which is obviously not so, see above. At most, some 
modification of the ritual, in the direction of helleniza- 
tion, took place then. In historical times it was the 
merriest festival of the year, ‘optimus dierum*, Catullus 
14. 15. Slaves were allowed temporary liberty to do as 
they liked, presents were exchanged, particularly wax 
candles and little pottery images or dolls, sigiUaria (q.v.) ; 
Macrob. Sat. 1.7. 18 ft., see Wissowa op. cit. 206, note 
2 ff., for more references. There was also a sort of mock 
king, or Lord of Misrule, Satumalicim princeps (Seneca, 
Apocol. 8. 2). By about the fourth century a.d. much of 
this was transferred to New-ycar*8 Day, and so became 
one of the elements of the traditional celebrations of 
Christmas (Nilsson in ARWidx. 52 ff.). The resemblance 
to the Kronia was noticed by the ancients (Acdus in 
Macrob. SaU i. 7. 36-7) ; it may be pointed out that there 
is also a resemblance to the Sacaea (q.v,), though the 
evidence for killing or pretended killing of the mock king 
is of the weakest (Frazer, GB ii. 310 ff.). The connexion 
between these various festivals is as yet very obscure. 

H. J. R. 


SATYRS and SILENI arc 'spirits of wild life in woods 
and hills' (H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek MythoL, 15b), 
bestial in their desires and behaviour, and having detwU 
of animal nature, cither of a horse or of a ^at. Classical 
authors constanUy confused Satyrs and Sileni, but from 
the fourth century b.c. on Sileni arc usually old and retain 
horse-ean, while Satyrs are usually young (Paus. i. 23- 5) 
and have taken over from Pan the traits of a goat. It 
seems that Satyrs and Sileni had a different origin, but 
we are ill informed about the early history of the Satyra. 
Heiiod (*p. Strabo 470 "Jf**®* 

Nympha (q.v.) and call* them good-for-notl^ md 

mMchievoua*. Apollodoni* refer* to one Arcadw Sa^ 

arbo etole cettle and wa* killed by Ai*u» (a. i. a), birt 
dearly identifiable Satyr* fir«t appear m •atyr-play*. *uch 


as Euripides* Cyclops and Sophocles* Ichneutae, and on 
repreaentations of satyr-plays in art. At that point Satyrs 
are human beings with some details of a horse (Pollux, 
Onom. 4. 142), although the Ichneutae give one rather 
the impression of dogs (F. R. Walton, Harv. Stud. 1935, 
167), The famous wine-pouring Satyr of Praxiteles and 
the later more idyllic and rustic Satyra of Hellenistic art 
and poetry are associated with Dionysus and his circle. 

The history of Sileni is much more clear. Attic vases 
of the early sixth centu^ B.c. (Ch. Blinkenberg, Lindos 
(1931)* pl- iz6; Hesperia 1935, 436) show the shaggy, 
bearded man with horse-ears, sometimes also a horse- 
tail and horse-legs, pursuing the Nymphs {Hymn. Horn. 
Aphrod. 262), and an inscription on the Francois vase 
dispels all doubt of his identity. He is not at first 
attached to any god, but seems to resemble folk-lore men 
of the forest such as the Russian leshiy. He knows 
important secrets and is captured to make him reveal 
them. There may have been many stories on this pattern. 
On the Frangois vase Silenus is captured by two wild 
men named Oreios and Therytas. The story that became 
famous is that of King Midas who caught Silenus after 
having made him drunk (Theopomp. FHGi, frs. 74-7). 
Ovid links this story with the punishment of Midas for 
his avarice {Met. ii. 90). In Virgil {Eel. 6) Silenus is 
caught by two young shepherds and sings them mytho- 
logical stories. About the middle of the sixth century 
B.c. Silenus (or Sileni, the plural being a matter of small 
importance in this lower layer of folk mythology) is 
drawn into the circle of Dionysus. He accompanies 
Dionysus in the triumphant return of Hephaestus (F. 
Brommer, JDAI 1937, 198), goes along to fight the 
giants, frolics in the thiasus, rides in the carrus navalis^ 
makes music, and helps to make and drink wine. The 
behaviour of the Sileni is not always the best, and they 
are apt to attack even Hera or Iris (E. Haspels, Attic 
Black-Figured Lekythoi (1936), p. 20). When Pratinas 
introduced the satyr-play, the Sileni provided the distinc- 
tive costume but suffered a transformation into comic 
drunkards and cowards. The Silenus par excellence in 
these plays is the old Papposilenus, who has many 
weaknesses but also has intellectual talents. He is 
entrusted with the education of Dionysus, and even voices 
a proverbial philosophy in Pindar (schol. Ar. Nub. 223) 
and in the story of Midas. The comparison of Socrates 
with Silenus is based not only on common ugliness but 
also on common irony and wisdom. Portraits of Socra- 
tes and idealized heads of Sileni show great similarity 
(C. Wcickcrt, Festschrift J. Loe6 (1930), 103). Silenus is 
often represented as a gc^ father and the Satyrs as his 
children. Hellenisric art depicts Silenus either as digni- 
fied, inspired, and musical, as the painting of the Villa dei 
Misteri (P. B. Mudie Cook, JRS 1913, 157), or as an old 
drunkard, as in many sculptural and decorative groups. 

Kuhnert in Roseber, Lex., a.v. *Satyros'; F. Brommer, Satyroi 
(1937). G. M. A. H. 

SATYRUS {i) {ft. 3rd c. b.c.). Peripatetic biographer 
from Callatis Pontica, wrote mainly at Oxyrhynchus and 
Alexandria. Works : (i) Biol of famous men of all types, 
including Philip II, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Pytha- 
goras, etc. Frs. in Diog. Laert. and Ath. ; also four 
pages of the Bios EvpiniSov, found at Oxyrhynchus. 
f z) Tlepl xapaKrfjpwv (Ath. 4. 1 68 e). Ilepl hfpuuv *AA€(av- 
opiosv is by another Satyrus. 

Satyrus widened the scope of biography to include all 
celebrities; he takes an uncritical delight in anecdotes 
and personalities. The Oxyrh. fragment (in dialogue 
form) reveals a careful and attractive style. 

FHG iii. 159-66; A. S. Hunt, POxy. ix (1912), no. 1176. 

F. W* W. 

SATYRUS (z) (2nd c. B.C.) nicknamed Zeta, pupil of 
Aristarchus, was perhaps the author of a collectton of 
ancient myths {FGtH i. zo). 
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SATYRUS (3) {fl. c. 150 B.c.)i ph3r8ician, pupil of 
Quintus (q.v. i) of Rome, and teacher of Galen at 
Pergamum. He was a faithful follower of Quintus in the 
exegesis of Hippocrates and in the teaching of anatomy 
and pharmacology. 

PW iiA. 235. 

SAXA, see decidius saxa. 

SAXON SHORE (Litus Saxonicum), name given to the 
coastline in Gaul and Britain exposed to Saxon raids (or 
possibly settled by Saxon laeti), 

(1) NoL Dign. occ, (xxxvii, xxxviii) mentions two ports, 
Grannona and Marcae, under local military duces: their 
sites are uncertain (Grenier, Manuel i. 389, 392). 

(2) In Britain the Notitia (occ. xxviii) lists nine forts 
under a Comes litotis Saxonici, who appears in Ammia- 
nus* narrative of a.d. 367 (27. 8. i). They seem to be 
grouped in pairs (? for naval organization). Actually ten 
forts are known from Bran caster (Norfolk) to Porchester 
(Hants), nine of which are certainly those of the Notitia 
list. Outliers are found in Lincolnshire and Wales. All 
but two have external bastions and all but two others 
have roughly rectangular ground-plans. The areas are 
6-10 acres. The original idea may be due to Carausius 
(not later), but one fort, Anderida (Pevensey, Sussex), is 
later (c. 330). 

F. J. Haverfield in PW ii a. 327-34; G. Macdonald in 2^ jahre 

R-(J Kommission, 107-13; JRS xxii. 60-72; R. G. Collingwood, 
Archaeology oj Roman Britain (1930), 48-53; J. Mothcrsole, Saxon 
Shore (1924; popular but sound). C. E. S. 

SAXONSy a German tribe first mentioned by Ptolemy 
(2. II. 7) as settled in the Cirnbric Chersonese (modem 
Holstein). By c. a.d. 200 they seem to have displaced 
and subdued the Chauci of the lower Elbe ; their distinc- 
tive pottery is found in Frisia and towards the lower 
Rhine, where from the fourth century they engaged in 
warfare with the Franks, while eastward they reached 
Swabia and Thuringia, and even penetrated into Italy 
(568). At sea they attracted the attention of ancient 
authors by their ruthless piracy (cf. Sid. Apoll. 8. 6. 
13-15). Their raids were succeeded by permanent 
settlement. In Gaul documents and place-names show 
them established around Bayeux, near Boulogne, and in 
south-west Flanders; while in conjunction with their 
neighbours the Angli and the mysterious Jutes, they 
began towards the middle of the fifth century to establish 
themselves permanently in Britain. Saxon settlements 
were mainly in the south (Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex), but their name was applied by themselves and 
others indiscriminately to all the Teutonic invaders. 

Full bibJiographiefi in Collingwood-Myrcs, Roman Britain: 
R. H. Hodf^kin, History 0/ the Anglo-Saxons* (1939); sec also L. 
Schmidt, Gesch. der dcutschen Stdmme^ (>937)- C. E. S. 

SCABIULARIly see pantomimus. 

SCAEVA (? SCAEV(I)US) MEMOR, see memor. 

SCAEVOLA (i), Gaiu.s Mucius, according to some 
authors originally bore the cognomen Cordus, which he 
subsequently changed for Scaevola. This was an amulet 
worn by Roman children, but popular etymology wrongly 
connected it with scaevOy the left hand ; thence arose the 
story of the brave Roman who, having failed to kill 
Porsenna, showed his indifference to physical pain by 
holding his right hand in hre. The surmise that the 
legend merely is a misinterpretation of a monument, 
which represented a young man stretching his right hand 
over an altar, is improbable. 

G. De Sanctis, Per la scienaa delV antichild (1909), 321 f!. P. T. 

SCAEVOLA (2), Publius Mucius (cos. 133 b.c.), was 
the Erst of his family to win distinction as a jurist: 
a master of the ius Pontificium. He advised Tiberius 


Gracchus on the provisions of his land-law. Aa consul 
he refused to countenance the use of force against the 
Gracchans, though he later approved the force used 
by Scipio Nasica. He succeeded his brother Crassus 
Mucianus as Pontifex Maximus. M. H. 

SCAEVOLA (3), Quintus Mucius, ‘Augur’ (cos. 117 
B.C.), was a great jurist and probably a moderate reformer 
in politics. His family connexions clearly suggest that 
he may have been induentJal in the democratic party, 
though perhaps not with the extremists. His grand- 
daughter Licinia (daughter of L. Crassus) married the 
younger Marius; and it is not surprising that Scaevola 
refused to countenance Sulla when, in 88, he called upon 
the Senate to declare the elder Marius a public enemy. 
Scaevola educated his grandson, M*. Glabrio (cos. 67), 
before whom Verres was tried in 70; and Cicero as a 
youth attended his legal consultations. 

F. MQiizcr, Rom. Adelsparteien, 275 ff. M. H. 

SCAEVOLA (4), Quintits Mucius, Tontifex’ (cos. 95 
D.C.), was the son of (2) and cousin of (3) abov^ As 
consul with L. Crassus, he carried the Lex Licinia Afiweio, 
expelling the Latins from Rome. As proconsul of 'Asia 
(94), he issued a provincial edict which served as a model 
to other governors, e.g. to Cicero in Cilicia. He lost' his 
life in the Marian massacres of 82. 

An excellent jurisprudent and teacher, Scaevola pub- 
lished the first systematic treatise on Civil Law. 'Phis 
was the basis of much subsequent work on the ius civi/e, 
books ‘ad Quin turn Mucium* being arranged according 
to his system. His liber singularis oposv (Definitionum) 
was the earliest work directly excerpted in Justinian’s 
Digest. A. B. 

SCAEVOLA (s), Quintus Cervidius, legal adviser of 
Marcus Aurelius, teacher of Paulus, Tryphoninus, and 
(perhaps) Papinian, a famous figure among the Roman 
jurisprudents of the second century a.d. A sagacious 
casuist, he pronounced his decisions resolutely and 
tersely, in a language which is not free from vulgarisms 
and heaviness, a specialist in resporisa. Some of his 
responses deal with cases presented by provincials and 
infiltrated with new ideas coming from the Hellenistic 
East. But Scaevola w'as not easily open to such innova- 
tions. His responsa fill a special collection (six books) and 
also a much larger publication, the Digesta (in 40 books)^ 
renowned as the most prominent work of casuistic 
literature, though this kind of juridical work did nor 
normally include responsa. The relation between Scae- 
vola’s Digesta and Responsa is not quite clear ; a new solu- 
tion, which assumes both works to have been published, 
long after the death of Scaevola has been proposed in- 
recent times (F. Schulz, ‘Oberlieferungsgeschichtc der 
Responsen Scaevolas’, Symbolae Friburgenses in honorem 
O. Lenely 1934). Other works of Scaevola: Notae to 
Digesta of Julian and Marcellus, Regulae, Quaestiones. 

A. B. 

SCAMANDRIUS, see astyanax. 

SCANDINAVIA* The earliest information about 
Scandinavia is Pythcaa* account (c. 325 B.c.) of Thule 
(q.v.), ff its identification with Norway is correct. Mela 
(3. 3) mentions ‘islands’ in the Sinus Codanus ‘north of 
the Elbe’ ; Pliny states (HN 4. 96) that the largest and 
most fertile of these is the island of Scatinavia and men- 
tions Sevo Mons, which may be the mountains between 
south Sweden and Norway. Tacitus (Germ. 44, 45) 
knows of the Suiones (Svear, Swedes), a seafaring nation 
which evidently came within the ken of the amber 
traders at the mouth of the Vistula; Ptolemy mentions 
numerous tribes in Scandia. Jutland was better known 
to the Romans, a naval expedition having sailed as far 
as the Skaw in A.D. 5 (Man. Anc. a6). 
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The Scandinavian Neolithic Age, fertilized by influ- 
ences coining with the Megalithic culture from the south- 
west, was one of considerable achievement, and the 
subsequent Bronze Age culture, in which the trade in 
Jutland amber (q.v.) with the south played an important 
part, was of a high order. There was a falling-off in the 
Early Iron Age, and by the end of the first century B.c. 
a number of peoples (Langobardi, Vandili, Burgundiones, 
Gutones) had migrated, in part at any rate, to the German 
mainland. The home-staying Scandinavians entered on 
a new period of prosperity in the first century a.d. and 
enjoyed a lively intercourse with other peoples, as the 
great quantity of Roman goods in their graves shows. 
In the third and fourth centuries they came under the 
influence of the culture stream from the Gothic settle- 
ments on the Black Sea and in the Danube lands, 

H. Shetelig, H. Falk, and E. V. Gordon, Scandinavian Archaeo~ 
logy (1937); h. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme» O. B. 

SCAPULA, see ostorius. 

SCAPULOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 


SCAPUS, see books, i. 4. 
SCARABS, see gems. 


SCATO, see vettius (2). 


SCAURUS (i), Marcus Aemilius (cos. 115 b.c.), was 
the husband of Caecilia Metella, afterwards Sulla’s 
wife, and father of Aemilia, later wife of Pompey. 
Scaurus, though his family had no recent distinction, 
rose to be Princeps Senatus; to Cicero he stands out as 
the ‘Grand Old Man’ of the Optimates, but his early 
career is hard to understand. In 1 10 he presided over the 
QuaesHo Mamilia, though he had himself aerv-ed under 
Bestia in in and on the embassy to Jugurtha in 112: 
Sallust’s attempt to portray him as a skilful villain is 
an unconvincing tour de force. It is not known that he 
w'as concerned in Opimius’ persecution of Gracchans in 
121; if he had had no share in Opimius* severities, he 
might be acceptable to the democrats in no. With the 
fall of Opimius and his friends, Scaurus became one of 
the Optimate leaders; he was censor in 109, with the 
elder Drusus. His marriage with Caecilia Metella is best 
dated after 102 (see Miinzer, Adehparteien^ p. 281), He 
played a prominent part, on the Optimate side, in the 
events of the years before and after 100, and as a strong 
supporter of Drusus’ reforms was accused in 90 at 
Caepio’s instigation under the Varian Commission. He 
died soon afterwards. He wrote De vita sua in three 

hooks. , ^ ■ n IF 

G. Bloch, Milanges d'histoire anctennr (1909); E. Fais, I falle 
guerre purdche a Cesare Augusta i (191b), 91 ff. « 1 - 


SCAURUS (2), Marcus Aemilius, son of (i) above, 
was Pompey’s quaestor in the Mithridatic War; he 
marched into Judaea and Nabataea. Aedilc (58 _D.C.), 
praetor (56), and propraetor in Sardinia, he was in 54 
accused de repetundis, defended by Cicero and acquitted. 
Accused again de ambitu, he went into exile in 52- He 
married Mucia, previously Pompey's wife. 

Klebs, PW i. 5 « 8 - 


«rAURUS fi). Mambhcus Aemilius, the last male 
^ber of the distinguished republics family of 
Aemilii Scauri, was a man of unsavou^ character, but a 
Sguished orator and advocate (Sen Condon. 10. 
n™ef 2-2- Tac. Awi. 6. 29). Though disliked by 
rXrius he was suffect consul, probably in a.d 21, 
Sf dW not govem a province. Twice prosecuted for 
^stas, in 32 and 34, on the second occasion he coni- 
mitted suicide. 


SCAURUS, see tbb^ius. 


SCAZON, see metre, creek, ii (3). 

SCEPTICS (aKCTtriKoi or aTTopujrtKoC), philosophers 
who confine themselves to criticizing without giving 
positive views. They taught that the nature of things 
was not to be known. Therefore one ought to suspend 
one’s assent (eVo;^: i<f}€KTiKol) and refrain from any 
judgement. 

The sceptical movement of antiquity passed through 
three stages. 

(1) The ethical scepticism of Pyrrhon and his pupils, 
especially Timon, was shortlived. It is said to have come 
to an end with or soon after Timon (Menodotus and 
others ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 115). The ‘succession’ 
Diogenes Laertius gives seems a mere figment. 

(2) The scepticism of the Middle and New Academy 
from Arcesilaus to Philon of Larissa aims at a criticism of 
knowledge, opposing mainly the Stoic theory of ‘concep- 
tional perception’. After Cameades and Clitomachus 
this school maintains the positive side of scepticism, viz. 
a theory of probability. 

(3) Outside the Academy Pyrrhonism or scepticism 
was revived by Aenesidemus, if not earlier. The new 
Pyrrhonian school gives a systematic synthesis of Aca- 
demic-Pyrrhonian teaching and the empiricism of the 
so-called empirical physicians. In the ‘modes* (rpoTToi) 
of Aenesidemus, Agrippa, and others we find criticism 
reduced to certain formulae. Sextus Empiricus gives in 
his preserved works an account of the whole system. 

Bibliography (selection). E. Zeller, Philos, d. Griechen iti t*, 
494 f.; iii b, i f.; V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecsii^By); R. Hir*el, 
Unters. zu Cicero* s phtlas. Schriften iii; R. Richter, Det Skeptiz. in 
Philos, i (1904); A. Gocdeckcmeyer, Die Geschichte d.griech. Skeptiz. 
(iQOs); E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (igj 2)’, Ucberweg-Praechter, 
Grundnss^^ §§63, 64, 75; M. M. Patrick, The Greek S. ( 19 ^ 9 ) » 
K. Dcichgrabcr, Die griechische Empinkerschule K. O. B. 

SCHERIA (27x^pta, epic Phae- 

acians, at which Odysseus (q.v.) arrives after his ship- 
wreck (Od. 5. 451 ff., cf. 34)' It is a fertile country, 
apparently an island (6. 204), having an excellent, almost 
land-locked harbour (263 ff.), by which its city stands, 
at least one river (5 loc. cit.), and a mild climate (cf. 7- 
1 17 ff. ; fruits grow all the year round). The population 
are enterprising and very sldlful sea-farers, great gossips, 
boastful and rather impudent, not very warlike nor 
athletic, fond of pleasure, but kindly and willing to 
escort strangers in their wonderful ships. Various real 
places have been suggested as the original of Scheria, the 
most popular in ancient and modem times being Corfd ; 
but as that is within some eighty miles of Ithaca, whereat 
Scheria is distant a night’s voyage for one of the magical 
Phaeacian ships (Od, 13. 81 ff.), the identification is 
unlikely. See, however, A. Shewan, Homeric Esfayi (1935), 
242 ff. That details of real places have been used for the 
picture is likely. H. J. R. 

SCHOLARSHIP IN MODERN TIMES: (a) RE- 
NAISSANCE TO 1800. A formal history of classical 
scholarship in modem times, i.c, from the Renaissance 
onwards, is too vast for the limits here possible. It must 
suffice to represent the subject by a general bibliography 
of works of reference and to indicate some of the features 
and of the greater names in the periods into which it may 
be divided. A supplementary selection of books largely 
biographical, and without claim to be exhaustive, will 
serve to illustrate features in these periods. 

A. General Works of Reference 
Bursian, C. Geschichte der class. Philologie in Deutschland 
von den Anfdngen bis sur Gegemoart. 1883. 

Gudeman, A. Outlines of the Hist, of Class. Philology^* 
U.S.A. 1902 [a compact summary]. 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Klass, Philologie. 

1909- 

Hallam, H. Introd. to the Lit. of Europe in the Fifteenth^ 
Sixteenth^ and Seventeenth Centuries^, i860. 
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KroU, W. Geschichte der Klas$, Pkilologie. 1908, 1920 
[a brief aketch]. 

Mayor, }. E. B. Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature. 

1875 [edited after E. HQbner with large additions]. 
Peck, H. T. Hist, of Classical Philology, 1911 [contains 
bibliographical index pp. 461-76]. 

Pdkel, W. Philologisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon. i88a 
[useful for dates and works of classical scholarship up 
to its time of publication; references under important 
names to biographical notices]. 

Sandys, J. E. A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. ii. 
1908 [from Revival of Learning to end of i8th century 
in Italy, France, England, and the Netherlands], 

do. vol. iii, The Eighteenth Cent, in Germany and 

the Nineteenth in Europe and U.S,A. 1908. 

[Both vols. have chronological tables, portraits, and 
bibliographies and furnish learned and well-written 
estimates of scholars.] 

■ Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning, 1905. 
Sathas, K.N. N€o€XXrjvLKrf <fiLXoXoyLa'pLoypa<f>Lair 6 jp€v 
TO Iff ypdfifiaai hLaXapupdvrtJv ’EXXyjvwv (1453-1821). 
1868. 

B. Periods of Modern Scholarship and Relevant 
Studies 

It will be convenient to follow, with some modification, 
Sandys *s four periods, which he considered predomin- 
antly: I. Italian, IL French, III. English and Dutch, 
IV, German, 

I, Of these the first is that of the Renaissance or 
Revival of Learning, especially in Italy from tlie death 
of Dante in 1321 for two centuries to the death of Leo X 
in 1521. It may be said to begin with Petrarch (1304-74) 
and to end with the contemporaries of Erasmus (1466- 
1536). It is the period of learned Greek immigrants in 
Italy, of the acceptance and promotion of the new learn- 
ing by humanist scholars and educators, of an energetic 
quest for manuscripts, and of the extension of classical 
enthusiasm into many countries of Europe. Representa- 
tive of a combined devotion to Greek and Latin study 
were Valla (1407-57), who was among the founders of 
historical criticism in his disproof of the authenticity of 
the Donation of Constantine ; Pobtian (1454-94), professor 
of Greek and Latin at Florence, who stimulated a natural 
Italian interest in writers of the ‘Silver Age’; and Ficino 
(1433-99), renowned as a commentator on and translator 
of Plato. 

The new learning spread more slowly in the north. 
At Paris, Greek, though taught spasmodic^ly from about 
1458, scarcely established itself until after ^e arrival of 
Lai^ris in 1495. Its introduction into Germany is 
associated with Rudolphus Agricola (1443-85) and 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), and in England with William of 
Selling in 1473 and with Linacre, Grocyn, Latimer, 
Colet, Sir John Cheke, and others. Typical fruit is seen 
in Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, Greek was taught at 
Louvain in 1517 and was fostered by Erasmus. More 
cosmopolitan than the Italian stylists and too sane to 
tolerate fastidious pedantry (see his Ciceronianus, 152S), 
Erasmus reached the high-water mark in the Renaissance 
appreciation of the purely literary attraction of the 
classics. 

A limited number of works are here given as guide- 
posts. 

Allen, P. S. The Age of Erasmus. 1914. 

and H. M. Allen (with H. W. Garrod in later vols.). Optit 
Epistolarum Desuterii Erasmi denuo recogmtum et auctum . . . 
11 vola. 1906-47, 

Baldelli, G. Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio. 1806. 

Band ini, A. A. Italorum et Germanorum Epistolae ad Petrum 
Victorium (cum vita Victorii). 2 vola. 1758-60. [Important, aa 
Pietro Vettori’s many-aided learning advanced inter aUa Ariato- 
telian and Ciceronian acholarahip.J 
Boemcr, C. F. Do doctis hondnibus Graecis litterarum Graecarum in 
Italia mstauralorihus. Leipzig 1750. [On Uvea and writinga of 
twelve Greek immigrant# including Chryaoloras. Beaaarioru 
Chalcondylea, etc.] 


Boulting, W. Aeneas SUvius (Enea Silvio de* Piccolomini— Pius 11 ) 
Orator, Man <f Letters, Statesman and Pope (illuat.). 1908. 
Burckhart, J. Die Cuitur der Renaissttnee in halien, 1860 and many 
later edna. Engl. Tranal. by S. G. C. Middlemore, 1878; aubae- 
quent iaauea include that of Phaidon Proas, 1937. [Part iii ia on 
humanism from 14th to 16th cent.1 
Cambridge Bibliography qf English Literature, 4 vola. (including 
index vol.), 1940. [Vol. i contains aectiona on acholan and 
translations ; humantata, pp. 664 ff. ; Latin and Greek learning, 
i500;-i66o, pp. 859-63.] 

Cambridge A/odem llisiory: The Renaissance, vol. i, 1907 [cap. 
ch. xvT by R. C. JebbJ. 

Christie, R. C. Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance, 1880 
and 1899. 

Comparetti, D. KirgtVio nel medio evo, a vola. 187a [ed. a, 1896]. 

Engl. Tranal. by E. F. M. Benecke. 1895. 

Geiger, L. Humanismus und Renausance in Italien u. Deutschland 
von den An/dttgen bis smr Gegentcart, 1882. 

Johann Reuchlin. 1871. 

[The Episudae Obscurorum Virorum in 1516-17 championed Reuch- 
lin by parodying the barbarous I..atjn of hia opponents- Lann 
text with Eng. rendering and historical introd., F. (i. Stokes, 1925.] 
Kdrting, G. Petrarca: Leben und Wetke. 1878. 

Boccaccio: Leben und IVerke. 1880. 

Lupton, J. H. A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Pau/'f. 1887. 
Maehly, J. A, Angelas Politianus: ein Cullurbild aus der Renaissance. 

1864. \ 

Michelet,). HufoiVe de Prance, vol. vii 'Renai.<isance'. 1855, 
Nolhac, I\ de. Pitrarque et VUumanistru. 189a. 

Pastor, L. Geschichte der Pdpste im Zeitalter der Renaissance Bis zur 
Wahl Plus II. 1886 ff. Engl. 'IVanal. by F. 1 . Antrobua. i^i fi. 
Rashdall, H. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 3 Vola. 

1895: new ed. by F. M. Powickr and A. 11 . t.mdcn, 1936. 
Robinson, J. H., and Rolfc, H. W., Petrarch the first Modem Scholar 
and Man Of Letters (with translations from his correspondence). 
U.S.A. 1898 and 1914. 

Sabbadini, R. Le scoperte dei codici latini e greet ne* sreoli xiv e xst. 
1905. [Records Poggio's recovery of ancient MSS. on lour 
expeditjona.] 

Pluove ricerche. 1914. 

Saintsbury, G. A Hislorv of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 

3 vols.* 1905. [Vol. 11, bk. iv 'Kcnaiasance Criticism’ includes 
Erasmus and Italian editors of Aristotle’s Poetics, e.g. Casielveiro.J 
Seebohm, F. The Oxford Reformers of jsqH (being a history of the 
fellow-work of Cold, Erasmus, and More), 1867. 

Shepherd, VV. The l.tfe of Poggio Bracciolmi. 1802. 

Spingarn, J. E. A History of Literary Criticism •« the Renaissarue 
(with special reference to the inducnce of Italy in the formation 
and development of modem classicism). Columbia Univ.^ U.S.A. 
Ed. 1 1899; 5th impr. 1925. [Italian Tranal. by Antonio Fusco, 
1905, has additions by the author and preface by D. Croce.) 
Strauss, D. F. Ulrich ton Ilutten. 2 vols. 1857-8; ed. 2, 1871. 

Engl. Transl, by Mrs. G. Sturge 1874. 

Symonds, J. A. Renaissance in Italy, new ed. 7 vols, 1909-14. 

[Vol. ii ia on 'The Revival of Learning’.] 

Vahlen, J. Lorenzo Valla, Vienna 1864; Berlin 1870. 

Voigt, G. Die Wiederbclebung des class. Altertunis oder das ersle 
Jahrhunderi drs Humanismus. 1859; cd. 3 by M. Lehnerdt, 
2 vols. 1893. 

Weiss, R. Humanism in England during the TSth century. 1 941. 
Woodward, W. H. Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educa* 
tors. 1 897. 

This was also the period of the earliest printing of 
classical authors. For a handy conspectus of ediHones 
principes, Greek and Latin, with editor, printer, and 
place of printing, sec Sandys, op. dt. ii. 102-5. Here 
France was considerably behind Italy. The elder 
Stephanus, Robert Estienne (1503-59), father of Henri 
(1528-98), links the first two of our periods, and liis 
activities (including the Thesaurus Linguae Laiinae and 
eight Greek editiones principes from 1544 onwards) take 
us far into the sixteenth century. The still greater pcr«^ 
formance of his son followed in the issue of 58 Latin 
authors and 74 Greek (18 of the latter being editianes 
principes) and of his Thesaurus Graecae Linguae and his 
Plato.^ 

The following works may be consulted : 

Botbcld, B. Prefaces to the first editions pf the Greek and Roman 
Classics, etc. 1861. 

Dibdin, T. F. Introd. to knoudedge of rare and valuable oditkms 
of the Greek and Latin Classics*. 1 8a% 

Didot, A. P'irmin. Aide Manuce etl *helUmsme d Venise, 1875. 
Renouard, A* A Annales de Eimpritnerie dot Aides*^ 3 vdi. 

— Xnnales de Eimprimerie des Estierme*, 1843. 

II. This period, opening approximately with the 
founding of the Corporation of Royal Readers (later^ the 
College de France) by Francis 1 at the suggestion of 
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the famous Greek scholar Budaeus (Bud^) in 1530, and 
closing about the end of the seventeenth century, may 
with fairness be considered a French period. Its four 
outstanding names are those of (i) Julius Caesar Scaliger’s 
still more eminent son Joseph J ustus Scaliger ( 1 540-1609), 
who, after editing several Latin poets and Festus, turned 
froin textud criticism rather more to subject-matter (e.g. 
in his Manilius) and to the verification of ancient chrono- 
» (2) a scholar who aimed at conveying to readers his 
own interest in ancient life, Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), 
of Huguenot parentage, a famous editor of Persius and 
pf M6ric Casaubon, whose education and scholarly 
activities are associated with England; (3) Justus Lipsius 
(Joest Lips, I547“’*6 o 6), who showed himself a great 
Latinist, not least in his editions of Tacitus and of 
Seneca; and (4) Salmasius (Claude de Saumaise, 1588- 
1653), who discovered the MS. of the Greek Anthologia 
of Cephalas and who as editor of several Latin historians 
earned his call to Leyden in 1631. In France there 
belong to this period also Ramus (Pierre de la Ramdc); 
three Royal Readers in Greek, Tumebus, Dorat, and 
Lambinus (noted for his Horace); Muretus, Pithou, 
Petau, the Daciers, the distinguished palaeographer 
Mabillon, and others. France too holds the credit of 
Du Cange’s glossary of medieval Latin, first published in 
1678, and of Huet’s series of Delphin classics (1670-80). 

In the Netherlands Vivfes, Spanish by birth, had left 
liis mark on education at Louvain; Canter marked a new 
era by editing the Greek tragic poets; and Cruquius 
remains memorable for his edition of Horace, which 
gives our only information about the codex antiquissimus 
Blandinius. Among compatriots who handed on the 
tradition of scholarship in the seventeenth century were 
the cider Dousa and his two sons ; Merula {Etmii frag^ 
mentOf 1595) ; Vossius the elder (an authority on rhetoric 
and grammar); Meursius; Daniel Heinsius, in whose 
Latin work Scaligcr’s influence appears, a? it does in 
Grotius, whose De lure Belli et Pacts is more widely 
known than his skilful Latin renderings from the Planu- 
dean Anthology. The next generation yielded dis- 
tinguished names in Daniel Ilcinsius’s son Niklaas, 

J. F, Gronovius (successor to D. Heinsius at Leyden in 
1659), while Jacob Gronovius and Bentley’s correspon- 
dent Graevius carried learning into the eighteenth 
century. The Dutch scholar Perizonius (Voorbroek) in 
his Animadversiones Historicae, 1685, first raised the 
question of the importance of primitive lays in the 
shaping of Roman legends. 

Scholarship in England during the period is perhaps 
best remembered for the ’Pudor translators, among them 
Philemon Holland, and later for Dryden’s Virgil, Ben 
Jonson's friend Famaby edited among his Latin texts 
Seneca’s tragedies and published a Latin grammar in 
1641. Sir Henry Savile's Chrysostom was a triumph of eru- 
dition and printing ; Gataker issued his M. Aurelius with 
a Latin translation ; and to the learned jurist Selden we 
owe the rescue of the Marmor Parium, Scotland produced 
an eminent scholar in George Buchanan, translator of the 
Psalms, while Arthur Johnston also showed great skill in 
his Latin verse. This period, it may be noted, included 
the age of Milton and of the Cambridge Platonists. More 
than one scholar, Creech included, worked on the still 
misty text of Lucretius, and before the end of the 
century Potter wrote his Antiquities of Greece. 

In Germany the generation succeeding Reuchlin wit- 
nessed the diligence of Melanchthon (Schwarzerd, 1497- 
1560), who merited the title of ’praeceptor Germanise’ 
by his editions of Greek and Latin classics and his 
grammars. His friend and biographer Camerarius 
(Kammermcister) is best known for a Plautus of 1552. 
Sturm (i 507-89) was a staunch upholder of speaking and 
writing Latin. Greek texts were carefully edited by 
Xvlander (= Holtzmann, 1532-76). whose Pausamas 
w^ completed by Sylbutg. Janus Gruter (i56o-i647)» 
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who, though bom at Antwerp and educated at Norwich, 
Cambridge, and Leyden, was long associated with 
Heidelberg, edited some seventeen Latin authors, and 
at Scaliger’s instigation compiled a corpus of ancient 
inscriptions. The Polyhistor of Morhof (1639-91), pro- 
fessor at Rostock, should be mentioned as of interest to 
students of literary history. 

In Italy Ciceronian study was furthered by the Lexicon 
of Nizolius (1498-1566): SigoniuB worked on Livy and 
used his Ciceronian scholarship to forge a Consolatio. 
Robortelli edited the Poetics of Aristotle (1548) over 
twenty years before Castelvctro’s edition. In both the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries an increasing 
bent towards archaeology is discernible among Italian 
scholars. 

A series of *Delitiae' showed the skill in Latin verse 
attained by the scholars of several different countries. 

Bibliography. For a fuller appraisal of scholarship in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries see Sandys, op. cit., vol. ii. 

The following is a selection of relevant works: 

Bernays, J. Joseph Justus Scaliger. Berlin 1855. 

Brown, P. Hume. George Buchanan^ Humanist and Reformer. 1890; 
new ed. 1906. 

Durigny, J. L. de. La Vie de Grotius. z vols. 1752. [Based on 
P. A. Lehmann’s liugonis Grotii manes . . . vindicati. 1727, which 
contains a full list of his writings with a biography.] 

Butler, C. Life of Hugo Grotiia. 1827. 

Caumont, A. litude sur la vie el Its trnvaux de Grotius. 1862. 
Desmaze, C. Pierre de la Ram^e^ sa vie, ses denis, sa mart. 1864. 
Lcgay. Adrien Turnehus, lecteur royal. 1878. 

Meursius, J. (Jan de Meurs). Athenae Batavae sive de urhe Leidensi 
et Academia. 1625. [Contains an autobiography and an account 
of D. Heinsius, etc.] 

Nazellc, J. J. /. Casaubon, sa tne ct son temps. 1R97. 

Nisard, C. Le Triumvirat liitiraire au xvi sidcle — Juste Lipse, 
Joseph Scaliger, et Isaac Casaubon. 1852. [Bernays’a biography 
gives a fairer estimate of Scaliger^s character.] 

Patiison, M. Isaac Casaubon. 1875; ed. H. Nettleship, 189a (index 
added). 

Rcbitte, D. Guillaume Budi, restaurateur des dlttdes grecques en 
France. 1846. 

Reiffenbcrg, A. de. De Justi Lipsii vita et scripiis commentanus. 
Brussels 1823. 

Robinson, G. W. Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger translated by 
G. W. R. Harvard, U.S.A. 1927. [Includes the funeral orations 
by Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius.] 

Russell, J. Ephemerides Isaaci Casauboni cum praefat. et notis. 

2 vols. 1850. [The diary is a valuable testimony to CasBubon’s 
character and learning.] 

III. For scholarship in England, the eighteenth cen- 
tury may be described as the period from Bentley to 
Person: the continuance of its influence into the next 
century is well marked by Cobet’s acknowledgement of 
debt to his ‘three Richards’ — Bentley, Dawes, and Per- 
son. Bentley’s lead in insistence upon the fundamental 
necessity of sound texts, and his boldness in the purga- 
tion of what he judged to be corrupt, gave, in spite of 
some hostile critics, an enlivening impulse to textual 
criticism (q.v.) and chronology. Although Wood’s Essay 
on the Original Genius and Writir^s of Homer (1769) 
influenced Wolf and Heyne abroad, Homeric scholarship 
did not equal that on the Greek drama ; but the generd 
vitality of works by English scholars is proved by transla- 
tions into French and German and by notices in the 
Leyden Bibliotheca Critica founded by Wyttenbach with 
Ruhnken’s approval. It is not surprising that in an age 
when classical quotation came readily to Chatham, 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, the Public Schools should publish 
their verses, and several renderings be made of Paradise 
Lost and Gray's Elegy. Translation into English was 
carried on with equal vigour, and many examples might 
be specified besides the renderings of Homer by Pope 
and his associates. Studies of Aristotle’s Poetics^ of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica^ and of the treatise On the SubUme 
indicated growing attention to litera^ criticism, while 
other works were concemed with lexico^aphy, ancient 
geography, topography, and the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome. Travel in Greece and Asia Minor fostered 
endiusiasm for archaeology, inscriptiom, and ancient 
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art; acquaintance with the East was responsible for 
Sir Wm. Jones's realization of the linguistic importance 
of Sanskrit {see comparative philology); and Roman 
remains at home were the subject of Horsley’s note- 
worthy Britannia Romana. Representative worlu of pure 
scholarship were Bentley’s famous Dissertation upon the 
Epistles of Phalaris (1699, translated into Latin in 1777 
and into German about 80 years later), his Horace (1711, 
containing over 700 textual changes), his Terence (fre- 
quently cited in the O.C.T. edition), and his Manilius; 
Wasse’s Sallust (based on collation of 80 MSS.) and his 
manuscript commentary on Thucydides incorporated in 
Duker’s Thucydides, Amsterdam, 1731; Markland’s 
Sylvae of Statius; Taylor’s Lysias; Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critica; Toup’s Emendationes in Sttidam; Tyrwhitt’s 
Poetics of Aristotle; and, about the end of the century, 
Person’s editions of four plays of Euripides, marked by 
the wonderful memory and grasp of metre which made 
him the greatest Atticist of his day. 

In Italy among the best-known names are those of the 
lexicographers Facciolati and Forcellini. Corsini’s Fasti 
Attici signally advanced Greek chronology. France, like 
Italy, furthered archaeology, and included among its 
scholars possessing other interests Olivetus (Cicero), the 
three Capperoniers, and Montfaucon, who may be called 
the founder of Palaeography (q.v.). Of several Alsatian 
scholars, Brunck was eminent for his editions of Greek 
dramatists. Villoison’s publication of the Venetian 
scholia to the lliad^ 1788, helped to fertilize Homeric 
studies anew. Germany’s noteworthy names included 
J. A. Fabricius {Bibliotheca Latina and Bibliotheca 
Graeca), Gesner {Scriptores Rei Rusticae, Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, etc.), Scheller {Lexicons), Emesti 
(Cicero), Reiske {Oratores Graeci, 12 vols., and edns. 
of many Greek classics), Hcyne (Virgil, 4 vols. 1775; 
Iliad, 8 vols. 1802), and F. A. Wolf, author of the epoch- 
making Prolegomena to Homer, 1795, and editor of both 
Greek and Latin classics. The works of such pupils of 
Wolf as Boeckh, Bekker, Buttmann, and Bernhardy bear 
witness to his fertile and wide-reaching influence in the 
nineteenth century. Interest in ancient art was stimu- 
lated by Winckelmann and Lessing. 

But no country of the time eclipsed the Netherlands. 
An imposing array consists of the two Butmans, uncle 
and nephew (both industrious editors of Latin authors 
and the younger widely known for his edition of the 
Anthologia Latina) ; Kuster (whose Suidas was published 
at Cambridge) ; Duker (whose Thucydides, we have seen, 
incorporated work by Wasse) ; Drakenborch(Livy, Silius) ; 
Hemsterhuys (whose mastery of Greek owed much to 
Bentley and who edited Pollux and the greater part of 
Lucian); Oudendorp (Lucan, Frontinus, Caesar, Apuleius); 
Valckenacr (Euripides* Phoen, and Hipp., Theocritus, 
Callimachus); Ruhnken(edn. of I’imaeus’ Lexicon vocum 
Platonicarum, and Historia Critica Oratorum Graecorum ) ; 
and Wyttenbach (biographer of Ruhnken and the inde- 
fatigable editor of Plutarch’s Moralia, etc,). 

Bibliography. For the eipluecnth century sce^ Sandys, op. cit,, 
voIb. ii and iii, and ids bibliographical notes. The following may 
be mentioned; 

Chalmers, G. Life of Thomas Uuddimnn. I7Q4- 
Chasles, P. Dissertation on Life and Works of Michael Maittaire. 1 839. 
EmeBti, J. A. Narratio de J. M. Gesnero, 1796. [‘An admirable 
biographical eketch*, Sandys in Companion to Latin Studies,] 
Heercn, A. H. L. C. G. Heyne biographisch dargestellt. 1813. 
Hodgson, J. An Account of Life and Writings of R. Dawes, 1829. 
Jebb, R. C. Bentley (Eng. Men of Letters scries). i88a. 

Johnstone, J. The Works of Samuel Parr with Memoirs. 1828. 
[Reviewed with other works on Parr in Dc Quincey’a Essay 
‘Dr. I*arr and his Contemporaries’.] 

Khrtc, W, Leben u. Studien F. A. Wolfs des Philologen. 1833. 
Mahly, J. A. Richard Bentley: rine Biographie. 1868. 

Monk, J. H. Life of Bentley. 1830. 

Muller, E. F. W. Lucian, Gesch. der Itlass. Philologie in den Nieder- 
ianden. 1868. 

Nicoll, H. J. Great Scholars. 1880. [A popular account including 
BencU^, Porson, Parr, Ruddiman, Adam, and others.] 


Ruhnken, D. Elogium Hemsterhusu. 1768, 1789; ed. Bergman 
1824; ed. Frey 1875. [The Elogium, by a learned and devoted 
pupil, is ‘one of the classics in the history of scholarship: it 
presents us with the living picture of the perfect critic’ (Sandys).] 
Watson, J. S. Life of Hichara Porson, 1861, 

W'olf, F. A. Litterarische Analekten. i8t6ff. [Not confined to 
German scholars.] 

Wordsworth, Chr. Bentley* s Correspondence. 2 vols. 1842. 

Scholae Academicae: some account of the studies at the English 

Universities in the xvtiith rent. 1877; reissue 1910. [Notably 
ch. ix ‘Humanity*, and Appendix ix ‘A Chronological List of 
Eng. xviiith cent. edns. of ancient classics’.] 

Wyttenbach, D. Vita D. Huhnkenii. 1799: ed. Bergman 1824; 
ed. Frotschcr 1846. [Besides ita biographical interest, has 
value for ita picture of contemporary scholarship.] J. W. D. 

SCHOLARSHIP IN MODERN TIMES: (b) 19 TH 
AND 20 TH CENTURIES. (Living scholars are not, 
as a rule, discussed in the articles on modern scholarship.) 

I. Introductory 

1 . The nineteenth century, based upon solid and indis- 
pensable foundations laid in the eighteenth, exhibited a 
deepening and w'idening of classical research productive 
of a fresh renaissance in w hich no single section of study 
seems self-sufficient. To this new humanism nothing 
which illumines the literature, languages, life, thoujjht, 
or art of classical antiquity can be considered alien. 
Virtually it has realized the broad conception of the 
classics entertained by Wolf as a vast structure whose 
constituent parts should combine in a deep penetration 
into the infinite variety of Greek and Roman life. 
Brilliant services w^ere rendered to textual criticism 
(q.v.), but establishment of a sound text, though funda- 
mental, is only one of the functions of scholarship; for 
complete exegesis many other departments of learning 
have to be drawn upon. Verbal study may demand 
reinforcement from closer investigation of dialects Greek 
and Italic, or of archaic inscriptions or of Latin as late 
as the Jiinerarium Aetheriae ; much in Herodotus calls in 
anthropology; the dramatic value of some scenes of a 
Greek tragedy must be assessed in relation to conditions 
of theatrical representation or to half-forgotten elements 
of religious ritual. So ancient classics, to exert their full 
humanistic effect, need constant reinterpretation in the 
light of increasing knowledge in many different branches. 

2. Some feature.^ of the period may be mentioned in 
illustration. It is marked by a stricter system of textual 
criticism (e.g. Lachmann), an intensified care in assessing 
the value of manuscripts and their interrelation, and tlie 
application of palacographic knowledge (e.g. Traube). 
T'here has been a more scientific investigation of the 
grammar, syntax, and history of ancient languages in the 
light of the steady development of comparative philology 
(q.v.). Lexicography has been advanced by the labours 
of scholars like Wfilfflin in the Archiv fUr latein. Lexiko^ 
giaphie u. Gramma^iA (1884-1909) and by the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, still in progress. The Greck-English 
Lexicon of Liddell & Scott, as revised and augincnted by 
Sir H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie, 1940, is deservedly 
hailed as one of the triumphs of recent scholarship. 

3. Fresh interest in the earlier Latin authors is exem- 
plified by works like Vahlen’8Zt7imW(i854, 1903*), Marx’s 
Lucilius (1904 f.), Bilcheler’s Menippean Satires of Varro 
(1922J), while the importance of those later writers who 
have rescued for us fragments of archaic literature is 
recognized in editions such as Hosius’s Gellius (1903) 
and Lindsay’s Nonius Marcellus (1903). The gram- 
marians and rhetors of Greece and Rome have been 
carefully collected, and exact attention paid to the metres 
and prose-rhythms of Greek and Latin and to the prin- 
ciples of composition in prose and verse. The practice of 
composition in both languages has nowhere been more 
tastefully cultivated than in the universities and classical 
schools of Britain. Skill and felicity in serious translation 
of great modem poetry and even in renderings of light 
verse have been exhibited by some of the most distin- 
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fished British editors of the classics (e.f;. Kennedy, 
Munro, ShJlleto, Jebb, Headlam) and justify Wilamowitz's 
acknowledgement in his Erinnerungen that appreciation of 
his own verses was keener in England than in Germany. 

4. The light thrown upon the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome by archaeology and epigraphy has served both 
literary and historical research, especially through the 
conduct of excavation on increasingly scientific lines. 
The late nineteenth century witnessed and welcomed the 
recovery in Egypt of papyri, some bearing on com- 
mercial and social life, and others containing literary 
works, e.g. several of Bacchylides* odea, the ^Qr)vaL(xiv 
TToAtTcta, considerable portions of Menander’s comedies 
and Herodas’ mimes, all of which were at once a stimulus 
to interest and a challenge to skill in textual restoration. 
The comparatively new science of anthropology has 
illuminated much in ancient custom and religion (e.g. 
Frazer’s edition of Ovid’s Fasti). 

5. The immeasurably extended range of subjects now 
embraced under classical learning may be gauged from 
the contents of the volumes of Miiller’s Handbuch dcr 
AUertumswissenschaft, Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie (1839- 
52) (of which a new edition, begun by Wissowa in 1893, 
is almost complete), or A Companion to Greek Studies 
and A Companion to Latin Studies (Camb. Univ. Press). 
The bibliographical sections in Naim’s Classical Hand- 
list (1939*) provide further illustration. 

6 . A feature at once signalizing and aiding advance has 
been the collection of the results of past research which 
provide material for future work in the Corpora of 
inscriptions, of ecclesiastical writers and of writers on 
agriculture, astrology, geography, gromatics, medicine, 
metrology, music, etc. Add to these valuable collections 
of fragments such as those of the Greek and Roman 
dramatists, poets, and historians whose partial survival 
we owe largely to quotation by other ancient authors. 

7* With this expansion of range the increase of Classical 
Societies or Academies has kept pace. Learned perio- 
dicals circulate in many languages to record and promote 
classical learning. The spread of Greek and Latin 
scholarship is significantly represented by the separate 
sections devoted in Sandys’s History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. iii, to the modem scholars of Scandinavia, 
Greece, Russia, and the United States of America. Of 
erudition so widely spread only a mere fraction can here 
come under notice. 

II. Germany 

8. In Germany scholarship during the nineteenth 
century was marked by a transmission of vital influence 
due to stimulating teachers. Much was achieved by 
suggestion of subjects for research to pupils destined 
sometimes to be collaborators with their professors. 
This transmission was so notable that a fair conception 
of modem German scholarship can be gained from 
observing the groups or ‘schools’ formed. Thus it has 
been usual to differentiate a grammatico-critical school 
continuing the Hermann tradition from the historico- 
antiquarian school continuing the Boeckh tradition — a 
convenient if not in every case a rigid division. 

9, Gottfried Hermann (1772-1848), who had precur- 
sors among scholars of England and Holland and whose 
authority on metre is demonstrated in his editions of 
Greek poets, left a succession of students whose names 
represent, though they do not exhaust, the record of 
classical learning in the earlier part of the period. They 
include Nake(I>t>fle, Lydia ) ; Reisig (especially devoted to 
Greek and Latin grammar) ; Thiersch (whose enthusiasm 
for Greek grammar, poetry, and epigraphy revived classics 
in Bavaria); Herchtr (Scriptores Erotici Graeci; Epistolo- 
graphi Graect)\ Lobeck (the acknowledged learning of 
whose Aglaophamus contained good-humoured criticism 
of Creuzer’s ultra-mysticism); Meineke (Aristophanes; 
Comic Fragments); K. F. Hermann (Greek Antiquities; 


Juvenal); Trendelenburg (Aristotelian logic); Spengel 
(Rhetores Graect); Classen (Thucydides); Ritachl (who 
opened a new era in the study of Plautus, his labour on 
nine of the plays being continued by his pupils Loewc, 
Goetz, and Schoell); Sauppe (co-editor with Baiter of 
Oratores Attici); Haupt (G. Hermann’s son-in-law and 
editor of his posthumous Aeschylus, who convincingly 
separated the bucolics of Calpurnius and Nemesianus); 
Rergk (Poetae Lyrici Graeci) \ Koechly (editor of many 
Greek classics) ; Bonitz (Platonic and Aristotelian scholar) ; 
Passow (whose repeated re-editions of Schneider’s lexicon 
formed a basis for Liddell and Scott); and Schaefer 
(specially interested in Demosthenes’ times). 

10. Dissen ( 1 784-1 837, a pupil of Heyne : Greek Moods 
and Tenses; editions of Pindar, Tibullus, and De Cor.), 
though representative of grammatical and critical study, 
disliked Hermann’s method and was not of his school. 

11. Wilhelm Dindorf (1802-83) edited most of the 
Greek poets, and his brother Ludwig ( 1 805-71) most of the 
Greek historians. Together, they were the main editors of 
the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (Paris, mid- 19th c.). 

12. The leader of the historico-antiquarian school was 
Boeckh (1785-1867; Pindar, 4 vols. 1811-22; Corp. 
Inscript. Grace. 1825-40, continued by Franz, E. 
Curtius, and Kirchhoff; Public Economy of Athens, ist 
Germ. cd. 1817). Boeckh was himself a follower of 
Wolf, whose most distinguished pupils were Bekker 
(1786-1871; Demosthenes; Oratores Attici; Aristotle); 
Buttmann (Lexilogus, 1818-25); Heindorf (Plato; 
Theocritus) and Bemhardy (who wrote on both Greek 
and Roman literary history and issued a monumental 
Suidas, 1834-58). 

13. Among Boeckh’s owm pupils the most prominent 
w’erc K. O. Muller (1797- 1840: Die Dorier ; Die Etrusker ; 
ed. of Varro, De Ling. Latina ; Lit. of Ancient Greece) ; E. 
Curtius (1814-96; the historian whose influence largely 
contributed to the excavation of Olympia); Koehler 
(secretary of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Rome); and Kirchhoff (1826-1908; distinguished in the 
textual criticism of Euripides, Plotinus, and Aeschylus, 
as well as in epigraphy), 

14. Here it is worth observing that the dissertations on 
the Eumenides (1833; Engl, transl. 1835) accompanying 
K. O. Muller’s text are of a type which Boeckh, Dissen, 
and Welcker preferred to the exclusive method of verbal 
criticism followed by Hermann. Welcker’a (1784-1868) 
Die griechische Tragoedien, 1841, still possesses value; 
for followers of the historical line of research were often 
drawn to the aesthetic side of the ancient world, and 
W’^elcker’s aim was to view Greece under the threefold 
aspect of religion, poetry, and art, an aim colouring his 
editions of Hesiod’s 7'heogony, etc., while his most 
extensive work dealt with Greek tragedies in relation to 
the epic cycle. 

15. The influence bequeathed by teachers, whether 
purely Hermannic or Boeckhian, whetlier a blend of these 
or sometimes rather reminiscent of Heyne or Wolf, was 
a great and varied stimulus. 

16. Lachmann ( 1 793-i 851), who was a junior colleague 
end collaborator at Gottingen of Dissen, Heync’s pupil, 
consistently upheld method in textual criticism when 
editing Latin and Greek authors, signally so in his 
masterpiece, Lucretius. It appeared exactly in the middle 
of the century with lasting effects. Similarly, Lobeck 
(1781-1860) at Kdnigsberg passed on a portion of 
Hermann’s influence to his pupil Lehrs (De Aristarcki 
studiis Homericis, 1833; 1882^); and Bemhardy — one of 
Wolf’s pupils, as we have seen — taught Nauck (1822-92), 
who edited Homer, Sophocles, Porphyry; Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1856, 1889^, with Index tragicae 
dictionis. In his Euripides the influence of Porson and 
that of Elmsley are also evident. 

17* Between the two rival schools there was a good deal 
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of interaction : e.g. K. O. Milller’a student Schneidewin 
(1810-66), whose training was largely archaeological, is 
best known for his Sophocles; and Otto Jahn (1813-69), 
by some classed in the antiquarian school for numerous 
archaeological papers, was highly successful in editing 
many Greek and Latin authors, notably Persius. Ribbeck, 
whose life (1827-98) almost reached the close of the 
century, and who was pupil and biographer of G. Her- 
mann’s pupil Ritschl, may be selected as a further 
example of transmitted German influence — though he 
was a scholar of independence and ingenuity, as seen 
in his reconstruction of tragedies of the Roman Republic, 
in his theory of a double text for Juvenal {Der echte u. d. 
unechte Juvenal), and in his text of Virgil. 

18. As to influence, it is right to emphasize that of Bent- 
ley and Porson on German metrists and of Elmsley on 
specialists in Greek drama. G. Hermann had listened to 
Reiz in his lectures at Leipzig insisting on Bentley’s 
example. Jahn in his courses at Bonn recommended 
Porson and Elmsley as masters to follow alongside of 
Hermann, Valckenaer, and Madvig ; and Nettleship dates 
his appreciation of Bentley’s greatness from attendance 
at Haupt’s lectures on Horace. 

19. Like Ribbeck, Lucian Miiller( 1836-98) selected for 
his domain the Latin poets (except Plautus and Terence). 
He dealt with their prosody and published the fragments 
of the chief early poets, besides editing Lucilius, Phae- 
drus, Horace, and Nonius Marcellus. A contemporary 
was Emil Bachrens (1848-88), to whom we owe the 
useful collections Poetae I^tini Minorcs (not seldom too 
arbitrarily emended), Fragmenta Poetarum I^tinorum, 
and Statius’ Silvae. 

20. Many names of the nineteenth century must be 
omitted, but mention should be made of the work done 
early in the century on the Greek Anthology by Jacobs 
and later on Greek dialects by Ahrens; Westphal on 
Greek rhythm and music; Rohde on the Greek novel 
and religion {Der griechische Roman; Psyche)-, Kock 
and Muller- Stru>>ing on Aristophanes and Greek comic 
fiagments; Halm on Cicero; Merkel on Ovid; Hiller on 
Tibullus; Urlichs and Detlefsen on the elder Pliny. 

21. In the twentieth century among prominent Ger- 
man scholars who died in its first decade were Von Christ 
(1831-1906), whose Griechische Literaturgeschichte has 
been revised by Schmid and StAhlin; Dittenberger 
(1840-1906), a Platonic and Aristotelian scholar and 
editor of Greek inscriptions; Blass (1848-1907), noted 
for Die Attische Beredsamkeit, and an authority on Greek 
pronunciation and prose-rhythm; Furtwftngler (1853- 
1907), one of the most versatile of modem archaeologists, 
and successor to Brunn as professor in Munich; Zeller 
(1814-1908), the venerable historian of Greek philosophy. 
The Roman side lost within the same period by death 
Buecheler (1837-1908), an able textual critic, conversant 
with archaic Latin and Italic dialects, editor of Petronius 
and Carmina Latina Epigraphica; W6lfflin (1831-1908), 
the lexicographer already named who contributed much 
to the historical study of Latin syntax and edited some 
books of Livy; Schwabe (1835-1908), best known for 
work on Catullus and his revision of Teuffel’s Geschichte 
d. romischen Literatur; Friedl^nder (1824-1909), whose 
works included a survey of Homeric criticism from Wolf 
to Grote, Sittengeschichte Roms (Engl. transL), Petronius* 
Cena Trimalchionis, and Juvenal. 

22. Of those who died within the next thirty years there 
should be mentioned, mainly on the Greek side, Wecklein 
(1843-1926), in particular a student of Attic drama; von 
Aniim (i859r-i93i), memorable for his labours on Stoic 
philosophy; Diels for his Doxographi Graeci (1879, 
1929), studies of commentaries on Aristotle, and editions 
of the pre-Socratics ; Eduard Meyer (1855-1930), admir- 
ably represented by his elaborate Geschichte des Altertums, 
5 vols. ; and Birt (1852-1933), author of Das antike Buck-- 
Mvesen, etc. Wilamowitz-MocUendorflf (1848-1931), one 


of the greatest Greek scholars of all time, produced a long 
series of works including important treatises on Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, Greek Tragedy, and the text of the lyric 
and bucolic poets, editions of Eur. HF and other plays, 
the epoch-making Verskunst, and the posthumous 
Glaube der Hellenen. His powerful genius embraced 
literature, art, archaeology, history, and other subjects 
as parts of a unified Hellenism. 

23. On the Roman side there died in this period Leo, 
author of important studies of Plautus and Roman 
comedy, whose The Archaic {Roman) Literature (1913) 
was an instalment of his projected Roman Literature-, 
Schanz ( 1 842-19 1 4), whose monumental Romische Litera- 
turgeschichte has been revised by Hosius and others; 
Kroll (d. 1937), a student of Ciceronian society who 
shared in the reissue of Teuffel’s Rom. Lit. and of 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie ; Seeck (1850-1921), 
author of Gesch. des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 

24. There also passed away Vollmer (1867-1923), a 
competent textual critic, editor of Horace and Statius 
and reviser of parts of Baehrens’s Poet. Lat, Minor es ; I|n- 
misch (1862-1936), who added to many classical writings 
his Horazens Epistel Uber die Dichtkunst; Hosius (1866- 
i937)» who edited A. Gellius (after Hertz) and Lucan, 
and also re-edited several volumes of Schanz ; W. Heraeus 
(1862-1938), editor of Petronius and Martial. Dessau 
(1856-1931) is best known by his Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, and Wissowa (1859-1931) is remembered 
equally for his Religion u. Kultus der Romer and for his 
editorship, after Pauly, of the Realencyclopaedie. 

25. A few Austrian names may be added: Hartcl (d. 
1907) for Greek epigraphy; Swoboda (d. 1926) for com- 
petence in problems of Greek history; Kappclmacher 
(d. 1932) for work on Lucilius and other autliors. 

III. Great Britain 

26. In Great Britain, for the early part of the nine- 
teenth century a dominant feature was the sun^ival of 
the Porsonian tradition of exact verbal scholarship. Its 
representatives were, at Oxford, Elmsley in separate 
plays of Euripides, Aristophanes, and Sophocles from 
1806 to 1823, and the Cambridge scholars Dobrec, who 
with his Plutus edited Person’s notes on Aristophanes, 
1820; Blomfield, editor of five plays of Aeschylus, who 
had joined Monk in publishing Person’s Adversaria . . . 
in poetas Graecos, 1812; and Monk, author of The Life 
of Bentley, 1830, and editor of several plays of Euripides 
after 1840. They did not confine themselves to (jrreek 
drama : Flmsley published a Thucydides in six volumes ; 
Dobree gave attention to the Attic orators, especially 
Demosthenes and Lysias. Badham (1813-84) united 
with his fidelity to Porson an enthusiasm for Cobet: he 
went in 1867 to Sydney, where, as Professor of Greek, 
he greatly furthered Australian education. 

27. The tastes of Gaisford (1779-1855), Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, though he published Porson ’s notes 
on Pausanias, lay mainly elsewhere. He edited Cicero's 
Tusculans with Bentley’s emendations and turned to 
Greek authors, Poetae minores Graeci, Herodotus, Suidos, 
Hephaestion, and Stobaeus. 

28. Another factor operative at a time when in Eng- 
land a measure of lethargy weakened learning was direct 
touch with classical lands. Both before and after Gieece 
won her independence, travel by scholarly observers was 
frequent. Their journals and drawings made Greece, 
Greek islands, Troy, and other parts of Asia Minor 
living attractions. There is permanent value in the works 
of Dodwell, Gcll, Christopher Wordsworth, and Colonel 
Leake (an accomplished topographer and numismatist). 
Mure, whose five volumes on Greek literature were well 
received by the reading public in 1850, had issued his 
account of A Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands in 
1842; and Fellowes, the discoverer of the Xanthian 
marbles, published in various years after 1839 the journals 
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he kept in Asia Minor. These heralded Newton's history 
of his discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and elsewhere 
in the Levant, 1862-5. They paved the way for Bunbury 
and Tozer on ancient geography and for fresh explorations 
in Asia Minor from the eighties onwards by W. M. 
Ramsay and others. 

29. But whatever the galvanizing effects of travel and 
the study of ancient art, the classics could not live a fully 
awakened life by these and the Porsonian tradition. 
There was justification for J. W. Donaldson’s complaint 
in his Varranianus, 1844, Latin scholarship was not 
flourishing in England, but lagged behind the standard 
reached by continental research. 

30. Rectification was at hand. By the date of the third 
edition of Varronianus, i860, Donaldson discerned proofs 
of a renewed devotion to the minutiae of Latin criticism. 
This was aided by recognition of the stimulating labours 
of continental scholars — Ritschl, Madvig, Lachmann. 
University Colleges in England were increasing in 
number, and the Scottish Universities developing fresh 
vigour. Glasgow provides an example. Lushington, 
senior classic at Cambridge in 1832, became Professor 
of Greek at Glasgow in 1 838 and held the Chair for nearly 
forty years. An inspiring teacher, he possessed con- 
summate skill in composition and breadth enough to 
combine admiration for both Hermann and Doeckli. 
Among his pupils were three distinguished scholars, all 
of whom went to Balliol: W. Y. Sellar, Professor of 
Humanity, Edinburgh, who began his literary works 
with Roman Poets of the Republic, 1863 ; Lewis Campbell, 
Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, editor of Sophocles 
1871-81, and an accomplished writer of Greek verse; 
and D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel, author of A Gra?mnar 
of the Homeric Dialect, 1882 (2nd ed., 1891). 

31. Henceforth the balance was more evenly held bc- 

een Greek and Latin and there is steady achievement in 

the latter from the time of Conington, the first occupant of 
the Latin Chair at Oxford (1854-69) and H. A. J. Munro, 
first occupant of the Latin Chair at Cambridge (1869- 
72). Conington 's early Aeschylean and Homeric works 
are not so memorable as his Virgil (1863), his verse 
translation of Horace, often extremely happy, and his 
Persius (Lat. and Engl.), edited after his death by his 
successor in the Latin Chair, Nettleship. Munro, who 
tempered his admiration for Ritschl and Lachmann with 
sturdy independence, had produced his Aetna and his 
fomous Lucretius before he was Professor. His studies 
in Catullus appeared in 1878: the fragments of Lucilius 
and of Euripides occupied him, and his virile render- 
ing of Gray's Elegy is a good specimen of his verse 
compoaition- 

32. Other latinists in Britain during the later nine- 
teenth century and in the twentieth should be mentioned. 
Several of the best scholars published grammars which 
have gone through many editions. A Grammar of the 
Latin Language by Roby first appeared in 1871 : later he 
devoted attention to Roman private law. Lexicography 
was represented by Key in his unfinished dictionary 
published posthumously in 1888; and several of Nettle- 
ship's papers proved the increased interest in lexico- 
graphy and ancient grammarians. John Wordsworth's 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin directed attention 
to the archaic documents and writers. W. Ramsay of 
Gloagow (d. 1865) had his unfinished Mostellaria of Plau- 
tus completed by his nephew G. G. Ramsay ; and Plautine 
studies were later developed by Sonnenschein, Lindsay, 
and others. The elder Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, 
originally published 1851, was enhanced in usefulness 

by Lanciani's revision of 1901. 

as. The achievement of the period in Latin can be ap- 
preciated from a selection of editions. Holden's Minucius 
Felix goes back to 1853, but by his Aristophanic and 
other work and his skill in composition he bclorjgs to both 
languages. Sound scholarship was shown in Wickham a 


Horace (1874-9), and in Palmer's Satires of Horace 
(1883) : Palmer's ability in textual criticism was also exer- 
cised on Ovid’s Heroldes, Propertius, Plautus’ Amphitruo, 
and Catullus, and among Greek authors on Bacchylides 
and Aristophanes. Another scholar who aided Horatian 
study was A. S. Wilkins in the Epistles : his De Oratore 
(3 vols., 1879-92) included a survey of ancient rhetoric. 
Authors of the Silver Age were represented in Fur- 
neaux’s Tacitus (1884 ff.) and in Peterson’s Quintilian X 
(1891) and Tacitus' LHalogus (1893). The Dublin 
physician, James Henry, gave years of close attention to 
the MSS. and interpretation of Virgil in his Aeneidea 
(1873-89). Over a long period, J. S. Reid, who became 
Professor of Ancient History in Cambridge, greatly ad- 
vanced Ciceronian scholarship by editions of the Aca^ 
dentica, De Finibus, and many of the speeches. 

34* If one pursues the record for Latin into the twen- 
tieth century, other scholars emerge. Robinson Ellis 
(1834-1913), Professor of Latin at Oxford, an able textual 
critic, is especially associated with Catullus, Ovid's Ibis, 
Avianus, Aetna, and (1907) with the Appendix Vergiliana. 
Warde Fowler(i 847-1921 ) had a wide range of interests — 
Julius Caesar, The City State, Roman Festivals, Social 
Life in the Age of Cicero, Religious Experience in the Age 
of Cicero, The Messianic Eclogue (with J. B. Mayor and 
R. S. Conway), and suggestive studies of some of the 
later books of the Aeneid. Postgate (d. 1926), Professor 
of Latin at Liveipool, an expert on grammar and style 
{Sermo Latinus), edited the Corpus Poetarum Latinonem 
(i, 1894, ii, 1905), to which he himself contributed 
Catullus, Propertius, Grattius, Columella, parts of 
Statius, Nemesianus, etc. Phillimore (1873-1926), tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford, afterwards Professor of Greek 
and then of Humanity at Glasgow, edited Propertius, 
Statius' Silvae, etc. Musa Clauda shows his power of 
versification. Conway (1864-1933), Professor of Latin, 
Manchester, made his mark by his Italic Dialects*, but, 
besides his eminence as a philologist and grammarian, 
he was a Virgilian enthusiast whether in lecturing or 
writing. His projected revision of Conington's Aeneid 
got no farther than Book 1. With others he edited a 
great part of Livy (O.C.T.). 

35* Housman(d. 1936), Professor of Latin, Cambridge, 
secured fame as an English poet, textual critic, and exact 
scholar. Perhaps nowhere are his qualities better seen 
than in his Manilius, the revised edition of which (5 vols.) 
was completed in 1937, the year after his death. To 
Postgate's CPL he contributed the Ibis and Juvenal, 
the latter being also separately edited 'editorum in usum' 
(1905, 2nd ed. 1931). A.C. Clark (1859- 1937), Professor of 
Latin, Oxford, did work of great importance on Cicero 
(e.g. volumes of Orationes, O.C.T.) and on Latin prose- 
rhythm (Fontes Prosae Numerosae, etc.). Lindsay (1858- 
*937)» Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, produced 
his iMtin Language in 1894, followed by A Short His^ 
lorical Latin Grammar and Early Latin Verse. For 
O.C.T. he edited Plautus, Martial, Isidore, and in 
collaboration Terence, and for the Teubner series 
Nonius Marcellus and Festus. S. G. Owen (1858-1940), 
Reader in Latin, Oxford, devoted attention to Orid, 
Persius, and Juvenal, and for a time edited The Year's 
Work in Classical Studies. 

36. Some scholars serve as a bridge between Latinists 
and Hellenists, e.g. J. E. B. Mayor (1825-1910), whose 
many works include an edition of Odyssey ix-x, an elabo- 
rate Juvenal, Pliny, Epistles III, and A Bibliographical 
Clue to Latin Literature (based on HUbner) ; Shuckbuigrh 
(1843-1906), who divided his labours between history 
(Augustus), editions (Herodotus 5, 6, 8, 9), and a transla- 
tion of Cicero's letters (4 vcls., 1899-1900); and Tyrrell 
of Dublin (1844- 1 9 14), a tasteful translator into Greek and 
Latin verse, the editor of many classics in both languages 
(Bacchae, Ttoades, Sophoclts, Tragoedsae^ Plautus' Mil. 
Glor.) and, with Parser, of The Correspondence of deewo 
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(arranged chronologically with revision of text, commen- 
tary, and essays). 

37. We go back tm those who, after about the middle 
of the last century, were predominantly Hellenists. B. H. 
Kennedy (1804-89) after his Headmastership at Shrews- 
bury wras for twenty-two years Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. Though he produced a Latin Primer in 
1866 (since revised for two generations) and a Virgil, 
he used both languages skilfully in Sahrinae Corolla and 
in Between Whiles. He translated the Birds ^ and edited 
(with transl.) Agamemnon, Theaetetus, and Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Shilleto (1809-76) was noted for his De Falsa 
Legatione (1844) and his Greek and Latin compositions. 
Blakesley (1808-85) brought geography and history to 
bear on his Herodotus (1852-3). Blaydes (1818-1908) 
concentrated on Aristophanes and Sophocles. Paley 
(1815-88), a fertile scholar, issued, after Propertius and 
the Fasti, his editions of Aeschylus (1855), Euripides 
(3 vols., 1856-60, 2nd ed. 1872-80), and the Iliad (iS66). 

38. The study of Roman history was materially helped 
at this period by the stimulating lectures and writings 
of Pelham (1846-1907), as well as those of Strachan- 
Davidson (1843-1916), Master of Balliol, an authority on 
Cicero, Republican politics, and the criminal law of Rome. 

39. The study of Aristotle was continued by Cope’s 
Rhetoric (1^67) and by Sir A. Grant’s E'//zirj( 1857; 1884^), 
and Chandler’s standard work on Greek accents (1862) 
should not obscure his deep knowledge of Aristotle; 
while the study of Plato was continued by Geddes’s 
Phaedo (1863 and ed. 2 later), Riddell’s Apology (1867), 
with a valuable digest of Platonic idioms, and by W. H. 
Thompson’s Phaedrus ( 1 868) and Gorgias (1871). In the 
same year Jowett, Professor of Greek in Oxford, made 
the Dialogues ‘an English classic* and ten years later 
published his translation of Thucydides and the Politics 
in 1885. The year after his death (1894) his text of the 
Republic (with Campbell) came out. Archer- Hind ( 1 849- 
1910), an excellent translator into Greek prose and verse, 
had issued a Phaedo (1883) and Timaeus (1888). James 
Adam (1860-1907), a profound student of Plato, edited 
various smaller dialogues and the Republic (1897). The 
substance of his Gifford lectures at Aberdeen appeared 
posthumously as The Religious Teachers of Greece (1908). 
The Platonic record was continued in the Phaedo (1911) 
of Bumet of St. Andrews, and his Plato (O.C.T.). He 
was extensively concerned with Early Greek philosophy. 
E. Abbott (1843-1901), editor of the Hellenica essays 
and joint translator of Duncker’s Greek History (1896), 
issued Herodotus 5, 6 (1893), and later 9. Others, who 
annotated books of Herodotus were Sayce, 1-3 (1883), 
and Macan, 4-5, 7-9 (1908). 

40. Jebb (1841-1905) before exchanging the Greek 
Chair at Glasgow for that in Cambridge had produced 
his Bentley, his introduction to Homer, and his Attic 
Orators, and had begun his masterly edition of Sophocles 
(1887-96). Bacchylides came out in 1905 and his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric was edited by Sandys in 
1909. His volume of Translations with Jackson and Cur- 
rey illustrated his felicity in versions from and into Greek 
and Latin prose and verse. Haigh (1855-1905), besides 
collaborating with Papillon on Virgil, gave attention to 
the stage of the Athenians in The Attic Theatre (1889; 
rev. 1898) and to the dramatists in The Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks (1896). W. G. Headlam (1866-1908) 
showed profound grasp of Greek lyric diction, particu- 
larly in Aeschylus: his Agamemnon (ed. A. C. Pearson) 
and his Herodas (with A. D. Knox) came out posthum- 
ously. Much of Headlam’s work on Aeschylus first saw 
the light in George Thomson’s edition of the Oresteia. 
Rutherford (1853-1907), an admirer of Cobet, pro- 
duced a valuable work on Attic Greek in The New 
Phrynichus (1881), and edited Babrius’ Fables (1883), 
Thucydides 4 (1889), and Scholia Aristophanica (1896). 
Butcher (1850-1910), Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, 


is well remembered for his prose translation with 
Lang of the Odyssey (1879). His addresses at Harvard 
are naturally in lighter style than that in his Expositipn 
of Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts (with 
critical text of the Poetics). Verrall (1851-1912), in- 
genious, stimulating, often daring in hypothesis and" 
exegesis, is well represented by Studies in the Odes of 
Horace (1884), Euripides the Rationalist (1895), 
editions of Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and Ion. 
Bywater (1840-1914), Professor of Greek in Oxford, 
edited Heraclitus* fragments (1877), Ethica Nicomachea 
(1890), and the Poetics (1898). His contributions to 
Journal of Philology (1879-1914) w^ere mainly on Aris- 
totelian subjects. Beare (1857-1918), of Dublin, pub- 
lished his Select Satires of Horace (iHSz), Greek Theories 
of Cognition (1906), and his translation of the works 
(Parva Naturalia, etc.) contained in the Oxford Works 
of Aristotle, iii (1907). His colleague, Mahaffy (1839- 
1919), was a fertile writer on Greek literature and social 
life. His writings include Prolegomena to Ancient History 
(1871); A History of Greek Classical Literature (1880) ; 
The Flinders-Petrie Papyri with transcriptions, com- 
mentaries, index [with J. G. Smyly], 3 vols. 1891-1905. 
Merry (1835-1918) edited the Odyssey and, with con- 
genial understanding, many plays of Aristophane.s. 
His contemporary Rogers (1828- 1919) published 1 910-15 
The Comedies of Aristopluines, edited, translated, and 
explained. Henry Jackson (1839-1921), Professor of 
Greek, Cambridge, contributed powerfully by his lec- 
tures to the study of Greek philosophy, especially of 
Plato and Aristotle. Valuable articles from his pen 
appeared in Journal of Philology (e.g. on Plato’s later 
theory of Ideas), in Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, and in EncycL Brit. 
R. A. Neil’s (1852-1901) Knights is an outstanding 
edition. Sir Samuel Dill (1844-1924), Corpus Chriati 
College, Oxford, Professor of Greek, Belfast, wTOte two 
notable works, Roman Society in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire and Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius. 

41. Bury (1861-1927) was an indefatigable worker. 
His bibliography includes the Nemean and Isthmian Odes, 
Greek and Latin verse, Valerius Flaccus (in Postgate’s 
CPL), histories of Greece, of the Roman Empire, of the 
later Roman Empire, and many articles and reviews. On 
the Byzantine Empire he was an expert. He had Ween 
Professor of Greek in Dublin; there he had also been 
Professor of Modem History, and later in Cambridge 
held the corresponding chair. 

42. Leaf (1 852-1927) combined business activities with 
wide Homeric scholarship, linguistic and archaeological, 
especially in his Iliad (2 vols.). 

43. Sir J. E. Sandys ( 1 844-1922), Public Orator at Cam- 

bridge (1876-1914), edited various speeches of Demo- 
sthenes; Bacchae 1900^); Cicero, Orafor (1885); 

Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (1893 I 1912*). He was 
author of A History of Classical Scholarship, 3 vols.; 
Latin Epigraphy (1909); contributor to Camb. Com- 
panion to Greek Studies; editor of and contributor to 
Companion to Latin Studies 1910; 19213; rp. 1935. 

44. Sonnenschein (d. 1929) was a learned and pro- 
ductive ^ammarian : his Plautine works include editions 
of Captivi and Rudens. Famell (1856-1934) proved his 
authority on Greek religion in The Cults of the Greek 
States, 5 vols., 1896-1909, in published scries of lec- 
tures, and tow'ards the end of his life in what was a long- 
cherished enthusiasm, an edition of Pindar, 1930-2. 

IV. France 

45. France in the nineteenth century made noteworthy 
contributions to scholarship. The study of the classics 
faced difficulties under the First Empire and Latin in 
schools met with set-backs from changes of government 
policy in education; but a renaissance can be traced to 
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the foundation in 1866 of the £cole pratique des Hautes^ 
Etudes by Duruy, himself an eminent historian, when 
Mipister of Public Instruction. There were other factors. 
The wealth of MSS. in hVench libraries, the Roman 
remains in Provence and North Africa, the inspiration 
df the Louvre, the training of many classicists in the 
French Schools at Athens (from 1846) and at Rome (from 
1873) all played a part as incentives. The attraction of 
archaeology and the establishment of two Schools abroad, 
with their varied influence, justify consideration of this 
subject in the flrst place. 

Archaeology. 46. Early in the century, among arch- 
aeologists A. L. Millin was the author of Monuments 
antiques inidits (1802-6) and produced full descriptions 
of Roman remains in southern France. Quatremere’s 
I.e Jupiter Olympien (1815), the Comte de Clarac*s 
outline-engravings of sculptures in the Louvre (1826-30), 
Rochette*8 views on Pergamene art, all bequeathed 
material of value. The Lenormants, father and son, 
were active researchers in ancient art and numismatics. 
Mionnct on coins and R.'iyet on the Tanagra figurines 
merit attention. From the middle of the century the 
influence of the School at Athens was marked. A sum- 
mary of its inspiration is given by Sandys {Hist. Class. 
Scholarship iii. 266-7) up to the directorate of Homolle 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Radet 
published a history of the School, and the School itself 
published its results at first as Archives, then as a Bulletin, 
which in 1879 became the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique. 

47, Archaeology was not the sole concern kept in view. 
The range into literature, grammar, history’, and religion 
may be seen from a few names and titles by fonner 
members of the School who drew therefrom their stimulus 
towards researches for which afterwards they won fame. 
Beul6 (U Acropole, 1852-4: books on several Roman 
emperors); De Coulanges, in 1875 Professor of Ancient 
History at the Sorbonne; La Cite Antique, 1864, in- 
fluential as a survey of political institutions; Decharme 
{Euripide et Vesprit de son theatre, 1893); Collignon 
(Sculpture ffrecque, 2 vols. ; completion of Rayet’s Cera- 
mique grecque); Riemann 1853-91 (thesis on Livy’s 
language and grammar 1879; collaborated with Goelzer 
in Grantmaire Comparie du Grec et du Latin, 2 vols., 
1897-1901; Syntaxe Latine, revised by Lejay and then 
by Ernout, reached its 8th ed. 1927) ; S. Reinach (Cultes, 
mythes et religions, 5 vols., 1902-23, and other works on 
religion and art; Reliefs, 1909-12); Mauvette (d. 1908; 
shared in exploration of Delos; wrote on Athenian 
strategoi, and on Herodotus, Simonides, Callimachus, 
his lectures in Paris being mainly on Greek literature); 
Monceaux (ApuUe, 1889; Les Africains, 1894; Hist. lit. 
deVAfrique chr^tienne, 7 vols., 1902 ff.); and Homollc, as 
Director of the School responsible for the excavations 
at Delphi and Delos. 

48« The School at Rome comes later (1873), and ^ 
Bibliothkque des Scales fran^aises d' Athhnes et de Rome in- 
cludes valuable work on literature and history, e.g. La 
Viemunicipak dans VCgyple by Jouguet, the papyrologist, 
Albertini’s La Composition dans les outrages philoso- 
phiques de SSnkque, and Carcopino’a Virgik ct ks origines 
d*Ostie. 

Palaeography and Inscriptions. 49. B. E. C. Miller 
(1812-86) entered the MSS. department of the Paris 
Library in 1834 and became an expert palaeographer, 
examining MSS. in many countries, especially Medieval 
Greek. He joined with BeuM, de Presle, and d’Eichthal 
in founding the French Association for the Promotion 
of Greek Research. Egger (18 13-85), editor of ‘Longinus’ 
and of Varro. De Lingua Latina, wrote on criticism 
among the Greeks, on papyri and inscriptions, and 
remains memorable for his work on Hellenism in France. 
A young scholar. Graux (1852-82), who lived less than 
thirty years, achieved notable proficiency in Greek 


palaeography. He was a pupil of Toumier (1831-99), 
who edited Sophocles in 1867. Valckenaer (1771-1852), 
secretary of the Academy of Inscriplions in 1840, was a 
Horatian scholar and student of ancient geography. 
Desjardins also united keenness for geography and 
epigraphy. Renicr (1809-85) edited the Roman inscrip- 
tions of Algeria. Cagnat, an epigraphic authority on 
North Africa, we shall mention again when we come 
to the twentieth century. L. Delisle, Director of the 
Biblioth^que Nationale (d. 1909) by his catalogues, 
palaeographical knowledge, and personal help rendered 
eminent services to classical scholars everywhere. 

Pure Classics. 50. In Pure Classics, the record may 
begin with Boissonade, Larcher’s successor as Professor 
of Greek in the University of Paris, 1813, and GaiPs 
successor at the College de France, 1828. IBoissonade’s 
annotated Greek poets in 24 vols. saved some of them 
from oblivion ; his editions of prose authors were mainly 
of the later Greek age. His services to the Greek Thesaurus 
should be recalled. J. L. Bumouf (1775-1844), famous 
for a Greek grammar, translated Tacitus; and Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867) the whole of Plato. Nearly con- 
temporary with Cousin, Patin translated Horace and 
issued his studies, showing learning and judgement, of 
Greek tragic authors and of Latin poets. 

51. T. H. Martin (1813-84) was led by his studies on 
Plato’s Timaeus, 1841, to the domain of ancient science. 
A later generation saw Greek science treated by Tannery 
(1843-1904). Portions of Hippocrates and Galen, 1854-6, 
were translated by Daremberg, familiar as Saglio’s 
coadjutor on the Dictionnaire des Antiqiiites. Another 
renowned lexicographer, Littrt% also worked on Hippo- 
crates, completing his edition and translation (10 vols., 
1839-61). Alexandre (1797-1870), editor of the Sibyl- 
line oracles, deserves mention for his Greek and French 
Dictionary. Charles Thurot (1823-82), whose father 
and uncle were scholars, concerned himself in Greek 
with Aristotle and in Latin with the grammar of medieval 
schools. His international outlook is shown in his respect 
for Madvig’s Adversaria Critica. An older scholar, 
Saint-Hilaire (1805-95), made Aristotle the concern of a 
long lifetime both as translator and expositor. Another 
authority on Aristotle and on aspects of ancient, medieval, 
and Renaissance philosophy was C. Waddington, of 
English descent. His cousin was W. H. Waddington, 
educated in Paris and Cambridge, who travelled in 
Greece and Asia Minor, served as ambassador of France 
to Great Britain 1883-93, and made his mark in epi- 
graphy and numismatics. 

52. Benoist(i83i-87) worked chiefly on Latin. Those 
of his school included Waltz, Goelzer, Plessis, and Cau- 
seret. His larger edition of Virgil was published in 1876- 
80, He raised the standard of editing in France and with 
his pupil Riemann edited Livy 21-5. 

53. In the history of literature and literary criticism 
there was a field where the genius of France shone and 
deserves a conspicuous place. The history of Greek 
literature can be studied in the five vols, of A. and 
M. Croiset (1888-99), a work of graceful lucidity. 
Couat’s Alexandrian Poetry under the First Three 
Ptolemies is authoritative on a special period. Desir6 
Nisard (1806-88), Professor of Latin Eloquence at the 
College de France, produced attractive studies on the 
Latin poets of the decadence and the four great Latin 
historians: his brother Charles contributed French 
translations of several Latin authors edited by Desir6. 
Pichon’s Histoire de la literature latine has appeared in 
several editions well into the twentieth century, and has 
been followed in 1934 by Bayet’s work on the same sub- 
ject. Lamarre’s account of the literature to the end of the 
Republic (4 vols., 1901) is over-elaborate in illustrative 
quotations. De la Ville de Mirmont published studies 
on the oldest Latin poetry in 1^3, and Lejay, editor of 
Horace’s Satires and Virgil, a history of Latin literature 
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to Plautus, 1928. Labriolle records ably the History of 
Latin Christian Literature, 1924*. 

54* In studies of individual authors France has been 
prolific from Sainte-Beuve*s £tude sur Virgile and 
Taine’s Essai sur Tite-Live to such later works as Mack’s 
SuStone (jgoo), Boissier’s Martial in his Tacite (1904^), 
Villeneuve’s Perse{igi?), Bourgdry’s Sinkque leprosateur 
(igz2), Guillemin's L'Originalitd de Virgile (1931), 
Bomecque's Tife-Lwe (1933), 

55. France has always been strong in rhetoric. The 
Chair of Eloquence at the Sorbonne and the lectures of 
Villemain, brilliantly popular rather than deep, exempli- 
fied a national passion, although about the beginning of the 
twentieth century Navarre’s Essai sur la rhitorique grecque 
expressed fears of a coming period of neglect. But books 
which kept the subject in view were Jullien’s Les Pro- 
fesseuTs de litterature dans Vancienne Rome, 1886, Berger 
and Cucheval’s Hist, de Vdloquence romaine depuis la mort 
de Ciceron jusqu'd Vavknement de VEmpereur Hadrieti, 
1892^ and Cucheval’s surv’ey of Roman Eloquence after 
Cicero, 1893. 

56. Bomecque too, besides editing and translating 
Seneca’s Controversiae et Suasoriae, Cicero’s Orator, 1921, 
and the Rhet. ad Herennium, 1932, had in 1902 published 
Les Declamations et les diclamateurs d'apres Sdnkqite le 
pere. From Marouzcau’s Essai de stylistique latine it is not 
a far step to the kindred subject of literary style in 
individual writers. Virtually all the main classical and 
patristic authors have been surveyed in French mono- 
graphs. 

57. To linguistics and grammar distinguished scholar- 
ship has been devoted. Riemann has been mentioned 
among ex-pupils of the School at Athens. Among Meillet’s 
works may be cited Les Dialectes indo-europdens, 1908, 
1922; Introd. d Vdtude compar. des langues indo-euro- 
peennes, 1937®; Aperfu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, 
1913, 1920^; Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine, 
1933^. Meillet combined with Vendryes (author of Le 
langage: introd. linguistique d 1 * histoire, 1921) for a Traitd 
de granmaire comparde des langues classiques^, 1927 and 
with Ernout, an authority on dialectic and archaic Latin, 
for a Diet, dtymologique de la langue latine, 1931. 

58. Among French scholars who lived into tlie twen- 

tieth century were Victor Henry (1850-1907) of the Sor- 
bonne, well knowTi for comparative grammars of Greek 
and Latin ; the veteran Boissier ( 1 823-1908), delightful for 
a winsome blend of literary brilliance and archaeological 
learning in Ciedron et ses amis (often republished since 
1865 ; Engl, transl.), La Religion romaine, Opposi- 

tion sous les Cdsars, 1875, Promenades archeologiques, 1880, 
La Fin du paganisme, 1S91, L'Afrique romaine, 1 895, etc. ; 

59. Cagnat, epigraphist and historian, author of Etude 
historique sur les impdts indirects chez les romains, 1882, 
Cours d'dpigraphie latine, 1885, 1914^, Carthage Timgad 
Tehessa, 1909, VArmde romaine d'Afrique, 1912, Inscrip- 
tiones graecae ad res romanas pertinentes, 1901- ; Weil 
(iSiS-igog); Euripides, 7 plays, 1868; Demosthenes, chief 
speeches; Aeschylus, 1884, 1907*; Etudes, 1897-1900 (his 
pronounced Hellenism helped towards a fairer view of 
Euripides: obituaries by Bouchd-Leclercq and others, 
Bursian's Biog. Jahrb. 1911); Ha vet (elected F.B.A. 
1917, since deceased), De Saturnio latinorum versa, 
x88o; Phaedri Fabulae] Manuel de critique verbale 
appliqude aux textes latins, 1911. 

6 0. Political history both of Greece and of Rome can 
be represented by Duruy (1811-94), already mentioned 
in another connexion. A new edition of his Histoire des 
Romains was issued 1917-20. More limited periods have 
been covered in books like that by De Preslc (an expert 
in modem Greek) on the Greeks in Sicily and Greeks 
under Roman rule, or M^rim^e's handling of Catiline 
and the Social War, and his collaboration in the Histoire 
de Cdsar by Napoleon III. In the twenties of this cen- 
tury an important series appeared under the broad title 


of UEvolution de Vhumanitd, to which competent scholars 
like Chapot, Glotz, Grenier, Homo, Jouguet, Lot, and 
Toutain contributed volumes on classical subjects cover- 
ing a wide range from Aegean civilization to the Mace- 
donian and from primitive Italy to the end of the ancient 
world. 

61. There have been many special studies of individual 
historical figures and of emperors, of Roman towns in 
France and North Africa, and of economic and social 
problems (e.g. Wallon’s learned account of ancient 
slavery, 1847, republished 1879). To Reinach’s history 
of religions, already named, may be added Toutain’s 
Les Cukes pdlens dans V empire romain, 3 vols. 1908-20. 

V. Italy 

62. In Italy the record of modern classical scholarship 
may open with Cardinal Mai (1782-1854), whose dis- 
coveries from palimpsests at the Ambrosian and Vatican 
Libraries led to his publication of the correspondence of 
M. Aurelius and Pronto (Milan, 1815; Rome, 1823). At 
Rome he edited large portions of Cicero De Repu()lica 
from a Vatican palimpsest: later, his extensive collecfions 
from Vatican MSS, amounted to over thirty volumes. 
His publications from Greek included portions of Isaeus 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

63. Peyron (1785-1870) edited fresh fragments from 
Cicero's speeches; but did not restrict himself to Latin, 
for he published fragments from Empedocles and Par- 
menides (1810), a commentary on Theodosius of Alexan- 
dria (1817), and accounts of Greek papyri at Vienna. 

64. Vallauri (1805-97), the opponent of Ritschl’s 
methods in critical study of Plautus, published editions of 
four plays 1853-9, followed by a critical text of the whole, 
1873. Vallauri ’s history of Latin literature, 1849, w^as 
the predecessor of several works in tlie twentieth century. 

65. De Vit (1810-92) w^as noted as a lexicographer: his 
enlarged Forcellini was completed (except for the un- 
finished Onomasticon) in 1879. Corradini (1820-88) 
laboured in the same field. His new edition of Forcellini 
was continued by Perin, 1864-90. Gandino (1827-1905) 
took special interest in ancient Latin (1 878), w'as a valued 
contributor to the Rivista di Filologia, and author of a 
wwk on Latin style (1895). 

66. It is intelligible that Greek in Italy should not have 
been studied in modem times with the fervour of the 
Renaissance. Mai and Peyron, it is true, had their 
Hellenic sides. So too had Bonghi (1828-95), who 
translated Plato, but also wrote a history of Rome and 
an account of Roman festivals. 

67. In Comparative Philology the chief work of Pezzi 
(1844-1906) was La lingua greca antica, 1888, covering 
the phonology, morphology, and dialects of the Greek 
language. Ascoli, appointed to the Chair at Milan, 
attracted notice outside Italy and recognized the linguistic 
value of Celtic. 

68. Archaeology throve in Italy, The Archaeological 
Institute had been founded in 1829, and Canina (1795- 
1856) published a second edition of his standard work 
Varchitettura antica, 12 vols., 1844. E. A. Visconti 
(1751-1818) contributed much to the study of Greek and 
Roman art. Borghesi (1781-1860), an expert on coins 
and inpriptions, published fresh fragments of the Fasti 
Consuiares (2 vols., 1818-20). The nine volumes of his 
Collected Works appeared from 1862 to 1884. The fame 
of Cavedoni (>795-1865) rested on his numismatic know- 
ledge. Avellino (1788-1850), a professor of Greek, was 
founder of and frequent contributor to the Bulletino Arche- 
ologico Napolitano ; Garrucci (1 8 1 2-85) concerned himself 
with the Graffiti di Pompei, and in his later residence at 
Rome with collections of inscriptions of the Republic and 
coins of ancient Italy. Fabretti ( 1 8 1 6-94) at Turin repre- 
sented Etrurian antiquities, and Serradifalco with Caval- 
lari handled those of Sicily (5 vols. foL 1834*42). After 
the expulsion of the Bourbons FioreUi (1824*96) became 
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head of the museum at Naples, and director at Pompeii 
for fifteen years. In 1875 he took charge of museums 
and excavations in Rome. Bruzza (1812-83), notable for 
his collection of inscriptions from Vercelli, exercised a 
stimulus on the study of early Christian archaeology, and 
De Rossi (1822-94), an able epigraphist and topographer, 
was an expert not only on early inscriptions from Rome 
but also on the Christian inscriptions of the catacombs. 

69. With monuments of classical antiquity available, 
with excavations scientifically conducted, and finds (as at 
Pompeii) skilfully restored, archaeology continued to 
fiourish as in congenial soil. Lanciani, professor at Rome 
and Director of Excavations (1878), was the eminent 
author of Forma Urbis Romae and other works in Italian 
and English. He carried on his labours into this present 
century in Storia degli scavi di Roma^ 19031 Golden Days 
of the Renaissance (Engl, transl. 1906), and Wanderings 
in the Campagna, 1909. Since his day exploration has 
been intensified, and its progress recorded in the Notizie 
degli scavt since 1877. Inside the capital itself and along 
its walls, investigations have been pursued (G. Boni 
1859-1925); its more immediate surroundings have 
been closely examined (e.g. Tomasetti, La campagna 
romana^ 3 vols., igio-13). Pompeii has had many of its 
structures restored and much of its life re-created (e.g. 
Matteo della Corto, Juventus, 1924, etc.), and the Italian 
Government has faced the harder problem at Hercu- 
laneum (Maiuri, Herculaneum^ illust. 1932). P. Orsi 
(1859-1935) rediscovered prehistoric Sicily; L. Pigorini 
(1842-1925) studied the terra mare. Overseas perhaps 
the most spectacular achievement has been in Crete, 
where an Italian Archaeological Mission headed by F. 
Halbherr discovered the great inscription of Gortyn 
(1884) and began its excavation in 1900 at Phaestos, 
second only to Cnossos as a Minoan palace : cf. Pemier, 
II Palazzo Minoico di Festo^ 1935)- Excavations in 
Cyrcnaica have yielded among other objects important 
fragments of Augustan edicts (1927). 

70. The Rwista di filologia was founded in 1873; the 
Studi di filologia classica in 1893. Atene e Roma^ from 
1898, has borne a share in quickening the interest in 
Greek (e.g. Bignone, its editor, has published studies in 
Theocritus, Poeti ApoUinei, and L'Aristotele Perduto e la 
formazione filosqfica di Epicuro^ 2 vols., 1936). Perhaps 
It is symptomatic that two studies of Sophocles should 
be published in the same year, Perrotta's Sofocle^ I935» 
and Untcrsteincr’s Sofocle: studio critico, 2 vols., 1935. 

71. // Alondo Classico also bears its share in reviewing 
books from different countries. For Latin authors the 
Paravia series was expressly designed under Pascal’s 
editorship so that Italy should not be obliged to rely 
on foreign texts : another valuable collection of Latin and 
Greek writers is published by the Accademia dei Lincei. 

72. Among Italian classic^ scholars of the twentieth 
century one of the greatest was G. Vitclli (1849-1935), 
a pioneer in pap>Tological research. 

73. In literary history, Rostagni 's Storia della letteratura 
Greta, 1937, made a worthy precursor to his Letteratura 
di Rama reptibblkana ed Augustea, 1 939. His bibliography 
records works written by Italian and foreign scholars on 
the prinutivc culture and languages of Italy, on archaic 
and classical authors, including texts. He had competent 
predecessors on the literary history of Rome in Giussani 
(1899), Amatucci (2 vols., 1912-16), Marches! (2 vols., 
1925-7; I933*)i and U 8 Sani(i 929 ). Cocchia in 1924-5 con- 
centrated on L^tin anterior to Hellenic influence. A his- 
tory of the Latin language was written by G. Devoto 
(1940), who also published an edition of the Tabulae 
Tigurinae (2nd cd. 1940). E. Bignone started a new 
history of Latin literature in I94S* Distinguished re- 
search on Lucretius has been carried out by Bignone, on 
Varro by P. Fraccaro (1907), on the Odes of Horace by 
G. Pasquali (1920), on Horace Ars Poetica by A. Ros- 
tagni (1930) who wrote also a commentary on Aristotle s 
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Poetics (1927) and a much-discussed book on Virgilis 
minore (1933). G. Funaidi edited Grammaticae Romanae 
fragmenta 1 (1907) and studied the ancient commen- 
tators of Virgil (1930). Cicero was examined as a lawyer 
by E. Costa (2nd ed. 1927) and as a politician by E. 
Ciaceri (1926-30). C. Marches! wrote on Seneca (3rd 
cd. 1944) and on Tacitus (1924). E. Malcovati edited 
the Fragments of the Roman Orators (1930). 

74. Of editions, Giussani’s Lucretius belongs to 1896-8, 
but has been re-edited by Stampini 1921 if. Comparetti 
and Sabbadini were elected in 1916 and 1922 respectively 
as corresponding members of the British Academy. The 
former (b. 1835) was Professor of Greek at Pisa and 
Florence, published texts of Hyperides and Procopius, 
wrote on papyri from Herculaneum and the laws of 
Gortyn in Crete, though his fame chiefly rests on his 
Virgilio nel medio evo (Engl, transl. 1895). Sabbadini 
distinguished himself as an authority on texts of the 
Italian Renaissance in virtue of Le scoperte dei codici latini 
e greci ne* secoli xiv e xv, 1905, and Nuove ricerche, 1914. 
He edited Virgil, 2 vols., in 1930. Pasquali published 
Storia della tradizione e critica del testi in 1934. 

75. In political history De Sanctis has written both on 
the Greeks (2 vols.) and on the Romans (4 vols., 1 907-23). 
Pais followed his Storia di Roma (2 vols., 1898) and 
Ancient Legends of Roman History (1906) with a Storia 
Critica di Roma for the first five centuries (1913-20), 
and dealt also with the period of the Mediterranean 
conquests and the internal history from the Punic Wars 
to the Gracchan revolution (1931). The most noted of 
the works of Ferrero, who left Florence for Geneva 
(d. 1942), is Grandezza e decadenza di Roma (E.T. 1909). 

76. The study of Roman law owes much to Italian 
scholars like I. Alibrandi (1823-84); P. Bonfante (1864- 
1932); V. Arangio-Ruiz ; P. De Francisci; S. Riccobono. 
C. A. Nallino (1929) and E. Vol terra (1937) discussed 
relations between Roman law and oriental laws. P. 
Fraccaro chiefly contributes to Roman Public Law. 

VI. Thb Low Countries and Scandinavia 

(a) Holland. 77. Dutch contact with British scholars, 
though often significant, was not so intimate as in the 
eighteenth century. We note first the infiuence of 
Wyttenbach, who held for forty-five years Chairs at 
Amsterdam, 1771-99, and at Leyden, 1799-1816. He 
died in 1820. Among his pupils were Maline, his bio- 
grapher; van Lennep, professor at Amsterdam for over 
half a century from 1799 {HercHdes, Terentianus Maunis, 
Hesiod) ; van Heusde, keenly interested in Platonic 
philosophy; and Bake, notable for intercourse with 
English Porsonians and for works on Attic oratory and 
Ciceronian style. 

78. Among Bake’s pupils was Suringar (1805-95). 
author of Ciceronis Commentarii de Vita sua and Annales 
Ciceroniani, 1854. Gccl (1789-1862) in his edition of 
Phoenissae, 1846, supported Valckenaer’s views and 
showed Person’s influence. The group of Greek scholars 
round Bake and Geel at Leyden included the two brothers 
W. A. Hirschig (ed. Scriptofes Erotici Graeci, 1856) and 
R. B. Hirschig (ed. Gorgias, 1873). Rcuvens (1793-1835) 
became known abroad as an archaeologist (e.g. on orien- 
tation of the Parthenon and on adornments of Asinius 
Pollio’s Library; his able work was continued (1806-69) 
by tlie epigraphist L. J. F. Janssen. 

79. To S. Karsten of Utrecht we owe Agamemnon 
(1855), a study of Horace (1861), and works on Greek 
philosophy, and to his son H. T. Karsten a dissertation 
on Plato’s Letters. His pupil C. M. Francken wrote his 
life and edited Lucan, 1896-7. Varroniana appeared in 
Mnemosyne when he was eighty. Peerlkamp (1786- 
1865), of French descent, was professor at Leyden 
1822-48 and issued his much debated Odes of Horace 
1834: the still less convincing Ep, ad Pis. followed 1845 
and Satirae 1863. His Aeneid belongs to 1843. 
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8 o* His successor at Leyden was the great Greek scholar 
Cobet (181 3-89). He spent years examining manuscripts 
in Italy, and the fruits are visible in Commentationes 
Philologicae, 1850-1; Variae Lectiones^ 1854; Novae 
Lectionesj 1858; Miscellanea Critica, 1876; and texts of 
Greek classics. Exact experience of manuscripts and 
thorough knowledge of Greek, especially Attic, were 
essentia] elements in his methods for curing faulty texts. 
Concentrating mainly on Greek authors of the Golden 
Age, he inclined to over-regularize in accord with Attic 
usage, but he was a critic whose pronouncements could 
carry commanding authority without sacrificing geniality. 
Though German scholars like Reiske, the Dindorfs, 
Bergk, Meineke, Lehrs, and (in his best work) Nauck 
were valued highly by Cobet, he had by the time of his 
return from Italy admittedly freed himself from the 
German school, so that English methods increasingly won 
his admiration in his ‘three Richards’ — Bentley, Dawes, 
Porson — and the heirs of Porson’s influence, Elmsley and 
Dobree. As a vigorous contributor to Mnemosyne (founded 
1852) he gave fresh life to its second series from 1872. 

8l* Among Cobet’s pupils were Naber (b. 1828; ed. of 
Josephus, Pronto, and Photius); Halbertsma (Lectioncs 
Lysiacae, and posthumous Adversaria Critica, ed. Her- 
werden); and du Rieu (1829-96), proposer of a scheme 
for photographic reproduction of complete Greek and 
Latin manuscripts executed under his successor de Vries. 
These arc comparable in utility with Chatelain’s Paleo- 
graphic des classiques latins, foL, Paris, 1884-1900, where, 
for example, the two Leyden manuscripts of Lucretius 
are finely done and the introduction is of value. Naber 
and Herw'erden (b. 1831) are among Dutch scholars to 
whom Wilamowitz makes favourable reference in his 
Erinnerungen. 

82. Comelissen (1839-91), who succeeded Pluygers in 
the Latin Chair at l^^eyden, was an admirer of Cobet ; and 
van der Vliet (1847-1902) studied Greek palaeography 
under Cobet and Latin under Pluygers, covering a wide 
range in his publications. 

83- An example of other scholars who continued their 
labours into the twentieth century was van Leeuwen. 
After holding 1884-1914 the Chair vacated by Cobet 
he migrated to Switzerland. Besides papers in Mnemos,^ 
he edited Menander (Lat. comm. 191 9^), and Iliad and 
Odyssey, each in 2 vols. (Lat. comm.), 1912-17. He issued 
his Aristophanes (Lat. comm.; prolegg.) 1896 to 1909, 
commcndably terse annotation replacing the Burman 
style of expansive comment. Long before, Boot’s notes 
on Epp. ad Atticum, 1865-6 (2nd ed. 1886), had set a 
pattern of greater brevity. 

84- J J- Hartman of Leyden may be chosen to represent 
Latin — the indefatigable co-editor of and contributor to 
M nemos, (e.g. Propertiana, 1922). He was the accom- 
plished winner in 1 899 of the HoeuflFt medal for writing 
Latin verse (open to any nationality). The notice in 
memoriam, Mnemos. 1924, in a page of Latin prose deeply 
laments his loss. 

85. The scholarly traditions of Holland have been 
worthily maintained in the best theses of its universities. 

(b) Belgium. 86. Louvain is the oldest university of 
Belgium — having been active, with some interruptions, 
from 1426. The other three, Li^ge, Ghent, Brussels 
belong to the nineteenth century. At first after 1830 
they were stafifed in part from abroad. In contrast to 
Dutch scholars, who on the whole specialized in textual 
criticism, the Belgian forte was archaeology and constitu- 
tional antiquity. De Witte ( 1 808-89) illustrates this point. 
A traveller in the Near East, he was in touch with many 
French and Italian institutes, edited the Gazette archdo- 
logique and the Revue numismatique, and published collec- 
tions illustrating ancient life. A constant correspondent of 
his was Roulez ( 1 806-78), who became Professor of Greek 
at Ghent, lecturing on a wide range of subjects, archaeo- 
logy, art, mythology, literature, and law. 


87. Gantrelle (1809-93), Professor of Latin at Ghent, 
is associated mainly with Tacitus. He and his colleague 
Wagener (1829-96) were active in editing the Revue de 
Vinstruction publique, the former with closer attention to 
grammar, the latter to archaeology and history. Edu- 
cated in Germany and France, Wagener combined much 
that was best in the systems of both countries. Antiphon, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Tacitus engaged his special attention. 
A mission to Greece and Asia Minor deepened his 
knowledge, and after a considerable interval of politics 
and administrative experience he returned to Ghent to 
lecture on Greek epigraphy and constitutional history. 

88. Roersch (1831-91) of Li6ge, an expert linguist, 
championed the study of the ancient world, and collated 
severd manuscripts for his edition of Cornelius Nepos. 
His sketch of Belgian philology in the encyclopaedia 
Patria Belgica was an able performance. In 1885 with 
Professor Paul Thomas of Ghent he produced a good 
Greek grammar. Thomas had a distinguished Latin 
side commemorated in Brakman’s well-deserved greet- 
ing on his seventieth birthday (M/iemor. 1922) honouring 
his services to the textual criticism of Terence, Manilius, 
Velleius, Seneca, Petronius, and other Latin authors. 

89. N^ve (1816-93) was an orientalist as well as a clas- 
sic. In his memoir on the Collegium Trilingue {iS$6) he 
surveyed the study of the learned languages from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and much later he 
dealt with minor humanists of the southern Netherlands. 

90. Thonissen(i8i6-9i), for thirty-six years Professor 
of Criminal Law at Louvain, in a long series of historical 
and legal works ranged from law in primitive Greece to 
his study of modern socialism in comparison with the laws 
of Crete, Athens, Sparta, Rome, and Plato’s ideal State. 

91. Willems ( 1 840-98), student at Louvain and foreign 
universities, Paris, Berlin, Leyden, found his life’s work 
not directly in his earlier studies, whether oriental or 
literary, but mainly in the composition of standard books 
on the political institutions of Rome. He held a chair at 
Louvain 1865-98. In 1870 he published his treatise on 
Roman antiquities, entitled after its first edition Le Droit 
public rotnain, and 1878-85 his yet more renowned work 
Le SSnat de la ripublique romaine. He founded the 
Mus^e Beige 1897. 

92. To Belgian learning we are indebted in recent years 
for Cumont’s studies of literature, philosophy, and 
religion (esp. Mithraism) in the Roman Empire. 

(c) Denmark. 93. In the nineteenth century Den- 
mark was distinguished for its contributions to linguistics 
and grammar. Rask (1787-1832), a student of Icelandic 
and of Eastern languages, first recognized the philological 
importance of Zend. To some extent he anticipated 
‘Grimm’s Law’. Vemer (1846-96) made his name later 
by elucidating the exceptions to that ‘Law’. But tlie 
most famous Danish record was that of Madvig (1804- 
86), whose special field lay in grammar and verbal 
criticism. For over half a century he was professor at 
Copenhagen. By education a Danish product, versed 
early in legal documents, and later experienced in politics 
and administration, he brought to bear a judge-like dis- 
cernment in weighing the truth of doubtful texts. 
Cicero, de Finihus, 1839, won him a European reputation 
and his Latin Grammar, 1841, was translated into almost 
every continental langiiage. When he left the Ministry of 
Education, his interest in Roman constitutional history 
had as its outcome Die Verjassung und Verwaliung des 
tbmischen Staates, 1881-2, Emendationes Lixnanae, i860, 
and, with Ussing, his pupil, Livy, 1 861-6. Adversaria 
Critica on Greek and Latin writers came out 1871-3. 

94. Ussing (1820-1905), though originally by bent and 
on Madvig’s advice an archaeologist, published commen- 
taries on Greek authors and a work on Greek and Roman 
education (translated from Danish into German, 1870), 
but was best known abroad for collaborating with Madvig 
on Livy and for his own annotated Plautus 1875-87. 
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95* In the 20th c. the leading scholars were J. L. 
Heiberg (d. 1928), A. B. Drachmann (d. 1935), C. Hude 
(d. 1936), and Ada Adler (d. 1946). 

(d) Norway. 96. For Norway a university was founded 
at Christiania (now Oslo), where Bugge (1833-1907), a 
well-equipped linguist, held for over forty years the 
Chair of (Comparative Philology. Apart from his author- 
ity on Scandinavian literature and mythology, he proved 
a worthy pupil of Madvig by work on Italic dialects, 
emendations on Plautus, and an edition of Mostellaria. 

(e) Sweden. 97. The endeavour of Queen Christina of 
Sweden in the seventeenth century to create a Renaissance 
of the North inspired her invitations to foreign scholars, 
Grotius, Vossius, N. Heinsius and others, and her pur- 
chase of books and manuscripts from France and Italy. 

98. Sandys gives a conspectus of professors at Upsala 
and Lund who contributed to classical learning. It is 
characteristic of Sweden that scarcity of manuscripts 
has meant more study in foreign universities, and travels 
in Italy and Greece have meant more attraction to 
archaeology. This comes out in typical names. Einar 
Lofstedt (1831-89), who studied in Cicimany, succeeded 
Spongberg in the Greek Chair at Upsala in 1874. He 
travelled in Italy and the Near East in 1876-7. Among 
his works was a Greek grammar, 1868; 1885^. A later 
Einar Lofstedt, of Lund, has earned acknowledged 
authority in Latin by his Philologischer Kommentar zur 
Peregrinatio Aeiheriae, 1911, by Vemiischte Studien zur 
lateinischer Sprachkunde und Syntax^ 1936, and by Syn- 
tactica, 1928, 1933 (ed. 2, 1942). 

99. Zander’s Versus Saturnii reached a third edition at 
Lund, 1918. Lundstrom (d. 1940), of Gdteborg, com- 
bined studies on Plautus, Columella, and other Latin 
authors with archaeology (Under sokningar i Roms topo^- 
graphi, 1929). Valmin’s work on The Swedish Messenia 
Expedition, 1938, stands for a similar interest in archaeo- 
logy. A pure scholar, Sjogren (1870-1934: obit. Bursian, 
1940) was a pupil of Leo at Gdttingen. He furthered 
Ciceronian scholarship by developing Lehmann’s views 
on the text of the Letters : L. C. Purser and A. C. Clark 
thought highly of his work. His Commentationes 
Tullianae appeared 1910 and letters Ad Familiares (1925) 
and Ad Atticum (1916-32, not yet complete). 

VI I . Switzerland 

100. Switzerland holds an honourable record in devo- 
tion to the classics. In the forefront stands lohann Caspar 
Orelli (1787-1849), of a scholarly family in Zurich and 
noted for editions of Plato, Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus. 
He is already mentioned in the German section. Baiter, 
also from Zurich, who studied at several German uni- 
versities, joined Orelli and his colleague W. Winckel- 
mann (b. Dresden) in editing Plato, 1 839 ff. Baiter 
published Orelli’s Ho^acc^ 1850-2; and with Halm 
continued ed. 2 of Cicero’s wwks, 1846-62, interrupted 
by Orelli ’s death. At Zurich, Baiter joined Sauppe 
(b. near Dresden) in the Orator es Attici, 

lOl- Mahly (1828-1902), the author of biographies of 
Politian and of Bentley, made an important contribution 
to Latin scholarship in his Varroniana, but was interested 
in Greek as well as Latin lyrics. 

102. Schweizer-Sidler (1815-94) edited Tacitus’ Ger- 

mania and in half a century at Zurich made his reputation 
in Latin and Sanskrit. Wirz (1842-1914) issued a critical 
edition of Sallust. PlQss (1845-1919) was the author of 
Horaxstudien, 1882. , , o n 

103, Among Hellenists may be noted: Hug (1833-95) 
for his Anabasis, Cyropaedia, Plato’s Symposium, etc.; 
Hitzig (1843-1918) for his Pausanias in collaboration 
with Bliimner, his German colleague at Zurich; Oeri 
(1844-1908) for works on Greek tragic writers; Kigi 
(1849-1923), for a Greek grammar prized in Switzer- 
land; Finsler, for his Homeric learning; and Nicole for 
Greek papyrology. 


104. In history, Billeter (1873-1929) wrote an inquiry 
on rates of interest in Greece and Rome and on the essence 
of the Greek character. St£lhelin (b. 1873) chose a work 
of national significance in Die Schweiz in romischer Zeit. 

105. Switzerland has nowhere proved her strength 
better than in linguistics, e.g. Wackemagel (1806-69); 
Thumeysen, whose specialities were Latin and Celtic; 
De Saussure, teacher of Meillet, the French scholar; 
Schwyzer (1874-1943), Hellenist and linguist who held 
professorial chairs in Zurich and in Germany. WSlfflin 
(1831-1908), already mentioned in the German section 
for services to the historical study of Latin syntax and to 
the Thesaurus, was bom in Bale, and his professional 
work in Zurich preceded that in Erlangen and Munich. 

106. The classical periodical founded in 1943, Museum 

Helvcticum, is intended to give fuller expression to Swiss 
scholarship. j. w. D. 

VIIL U.S.A. 

107. The condition of classical learning in the United 
States of America at the start of European emigration to 
the west naturally depended on the qualifications of the 
particular teachers to be found among the emigrants. 
English influence was followed by Dutch, Irish (particu- 
larly of Ulster), and Scottish. The contributions made 
were not particularly striking before the nineteenth 
century, being cultural rather than erudite. With the 
advent of the nineteenth century, and more and more as 
the century proceeded, many of the best classical students 
of the American universities, both State and other, 
continued tlieir education in the German universities, 
and that practice persisted into the twentieth century. 
Elegant compositions in Greek and Latin have never been 
a characteristic feature of American classical scholarship, 
but important contributions, as good as those from any 
European country, have been made in the fields of com- 
parative philology, grammar in the widest sense, lexico- 
graphy, epigraphy, palaeography, papyrology, history 
(especially economic and socid), religion, and archaeo- 
logy. Students in other countries will neglect at their 
peril such periodicals as the American Journal of Archaeo^ 
logy (1895- ), American Journal of Philology (1880- ), 
Classical Philology (1906- ), Classical Weekly iXong edited 
by Charles ICnapp, 1907- ), Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology (1890- ), and Hesperia (1932- ). 

108. Among notable editions of classical authors are 
Find. 01. and Pyth. by B. L. Gildersleeve (1885), Dem. 
De Cor. by W. Goodwin (1901), Meid. (1906), Amm. 
Marc., by C. U. Clark, etc. (1910-15), Cic. Div. by 
A. S. Pease (1920-3), Verg. Aen, IV by A. S. Pease 

(1935)- 

Comparative Philology: C. D. Buck, Compar, 
Gram, of Gk, and Lai, (1937), Introd. to Study of Gk. 
Dialects, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (1928). 

Greek and Latin Grammar : B. L. Gildersleeve and 
C. W. E. Miller, Syntax of Classical Gk. from Horn, 
to Dem. (1901-1 1), W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb, new ed. (1889), H. W. 
Smyth, Sounds and Inflexions of Gk. Dialects, Ionic (1894), 
W. G. Hale, The Cum Corwfructibns( 1887-9), C. E. Ben- 
nett, Syntax of Early Latin (1910-14). 

Greek and Latin Lexicography: E. A. Sophocles, 
Gk, Lexicon of the Rom. and Byz. Periods, 3rd ed. (1914), 
G. Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum (1901-33), various con- 
tributors, in Arch, latein. Lexikogr. (1884- ); W. A. 
Oldfather, Concordance to Cic. epist. (1938), to Sen. 
Tragedies (1918), and others. 

Palaeography (especially by pupils of L. Traube (06. 
1907)): E. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (1914), 
Scriptura Beneventana (1929), Codices Latim Antiquiores 
(i934“ )» H. B. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing 
(1915), E. K. Rand, The Script of Tours (1929- ), L. W. 
Jones, The Script of Cologne (1932), K, and S. Lake, 
dated Greek facsimiles (1934- ). 
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Papyrology : especially Michigan Papyri (193 1-47). 
Epigraphy; B. D. Meritt, Greek Inscriptions 
W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1908), 
J. R. S. Sterrett, Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor ^ 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (1S88), A, D. West, *Latin 
Inscriptions’ (Corinth Excavations viii. 2 (1931)). 

History; M. L. W. Laistner, Survey of Ancient 
History to the Death of Constantine (1929), etc., M. Ros- 
tovtzefT, numerous works by this Russian- bom scholar, 
all of high importance, M. Hammond, The Augustan 
Prindpate (1933), T. Frank (editor and part author). 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (1932-40, 5 vols.). 

Religion: A. D. Nock, Conversion (1933); C. H. 
Moore, Religious Thought of the Greeks (2nd ed. 1925). 

Archaeology, Platner-Ashby, Topographical Diction- 
ary of Ancient Rome (1929), E. B. van Deman, Building 
of the Roman Aqueducts (1934), G. M. A. Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (2nd ed. 1930); 
parts of Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum by various authors, 
G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture (1926). A. S. 
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SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK, IN ANTIQUITY, Until 
the end of the sixth century B.c. Greek literature de- 
pended for its survival on oral tradition. Rhapsodes 
claimed to be exact about the actual words of Homer 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2, 10). But textual corruption and varia- 
tion were inevitable. Pisistratus is said to have had an 
official text of Homer compiled, but the method of 
recension is unknown, and interpolations were alleged in 
antiquity. From the sixth to the fourth century Homeric 
criticism was not so much philological as directed agaiilsc 
the morality of his mythology, as in Plato's famous 
attack (Resp. 377 d). Texts w^erc prepared by Anti- 
machus and Aristotle; a treatise was written by Demo- 
critus, and a commentary by Ion of Ephesus, but their 
nature and value arc uncertain. 

2. Towards the end of the fifth century the popularity 
of the Athenian drama stimulated the development of the 
trade in books, and private collections became possible, 
though on a small scale (cf. the library of Euripides). 
But this development did not secure texts from corrup- 
tion. The absence, in many cases, of an authoritative 
text, the difficulties presented to the copyist by the form 
of the fifth-century book, wliich lacked word-division 
and punctuation, careless or ignorant transcription, and, 
in the case of the drama, actors’ tampering with the text, 
were continual sources of danger. Tragedy suffered so 
badly in the fourth century that in 330 B.c. Lycurgus 
ordered that a public copy of the text of the three great 
tragic poets should be deposited in the State archives. 
This w^as perhaps merely a copy of the best acting- 
version. That it was not regarded as presenting the 
original text of the poets seems clear from Alexandrian 
criticism. Autograph manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle 
may have been kept in the Academy and Lyceum. 
Aristotle made the first important contribution to literary 
history with his Didascaliae, and other Peripatetics 
devoted themselves to the history and criticism of 
literature and to grammatical and scientific scholarship, 
c.g. Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum. 

3. The last-named was credited with advising Ptolemy 
Soter (305-285 B.c.) to found a library at Alexandria. 
With the establishment of this library in the Brucheum, 
of the smaller library in the Scrapeum, and of the col- 
legiate body in the Museum, scholarship really began. 
The libraries contained a huge collection of papyrus 
rolls, which grew in number from 200,000 c. 285 B.c. to 
700,000 in the first century b.c. The successive librarians 
were learned scholars (e.g. Zenodotus, Aristophanes). 
Research was facilitated hy their careful classification of 
authors ^and texts (cf. Callimachus, Pinakes), by their 
determination of genuine and spurious woiiu, and by 
their introduction of rolls of standard size, which made 
possible the division of large works, formerly incon- 
venient to handle, into groups of rolls. These Alexan- 
drian scholars sought to reconstitute the original text 
of the classical writers, especially Homer. They adopted 
the sound practice of comparing manuacripts ; but they 
also followed too subjective criteria. Caution grew with 
experience and knowledge, Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
modifying the arbitrary method of Zenodotus. Their 
work is best shown in the Venetian achoha to the lUad. 
In their recensions (SiopOwatig) they used marginal 
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811^8, of which the most important were the ohelm 
(opeAos’ — ), used by Zenodotus and later scholars to mark 
a spurious line, the asterisk (dorcpio/co; •), used by 
Aristophanes to mark incomplete sense and by Aristar- 
chus to mark a verse wrongly repeated elsewhere, the 
/ccpauviov (T) marking a succession of spurious lines, 
the dvTiaiypa (]), used by Aristophanes to indicate 
erroneous repetition and by Aristarchus to mark dis- 
turbed word-order, the (>) marking anything 

noteworthy. The authors thus edited formed the basis 
of the Alexandrian canon of the best poets, later extended 
to include prose-writers. Besides such critical editions, 
the Alexandrians produced exegetical commentaries 
(uTTo/ii^^aTa), hlled with antiquarian and mythological 
lore, works of literary history and criticism, and lexico- 
graphical studies; they also pursued research in metric, 
grammar, and accentuation. Concurrently with the 
development of literary studies in Alexandria went the 
growth of Pergamum as a rival centre of learning with 
a large library, in which parchment was first used on a 
considerable scale for books. Here scholarship was 
exercised rather upon prose than upon poetry, and 
although editions and commentaries were produced 
(notably by Crates of Mallos), its best work was probably 
done in the fields of antiquarian and grammatical research. 

4 * From the second century B.c, the demand for 
popular editions and handbooks brought forth variorum 
conunentaries, published separately from the text, but 
having lemmata {see scholia) and compilations (cf. 
especially the writings of Didymus), which preserved the 
best features of Alexandrian scholarship and from which 
much of the older scholia on classical authors is derived. 
These commentaries were of great importance in prevent- 
ing a text’s corruption, since the notes would fit only the 
particular text for wliich they had been written (cf. the 
excellent preservation of the nine annotated plays of 
Euripides, and the seven comedies of Aristophanes in the 
Venetian MS.). 

5* From the time of Hadrian Greek scholarship 
declined. The systematic study of grammar (e.g. by 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Hcrodian), of metric (e.g. by 
Hephaestion), and the compilation of lexica (e.g. by 
Harpocration and Hesychius) continued the preservation 
of the results of Alexandrian research. But the steadily 
diminishing interest in Greek classical authors and the 
preference for select editions and anthologies (cf. the 
works of Proclus and Stobaeus) caused the disappearance 
of the writings of many earlier authors. The process of 
disappearance was further helped by the transfer of 
texts from the decaying papyrus rolls to durable vellum 
codices in the fourth and fifth centuries, when only such 
texts as were valued were copied. Marginal scholia, 
which had been rare in the papyrus rolls, now became 
common, and such annotated texts were more reliable 
than texts without scholia. Although the Roman and 
early Byzantine ages were a period of loss, texts were not 
seriously corrupted. The evidence of papyri shows that 
the quality of texts suffered little between the second and 
eleventh centuries. Poets were more fortunate than prose- 
writers in escaping corruption, thanks to the transmission 
of the Alexandrian commentaries, but some prose- 
authois, noUbly Herodotus, Isocrates, Plato, Demo- 
sthenea, have come down to us in a good state. 

6. After the eighth century, which was the darkest 
age for Greek literature and scholarship, there came a 
revival in the ninth century, begun by Photius and 
Aiet^as, whose enthusiasm probably helped, along with 
the industry of lexicographers like 'Suidas , q.v. (loth c.), 
to save many texts, and many of our best manuscripts 
belong to this time. In the twelfth century Tzctzca 
annotated the Iliad and Eustathius produced his impor- 
tant Homeric commentary and struggled to secure me 
preaervation of the monastic libraries. Under tlie 
|i at Byzantiuih there was a renaissance of 
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learning which produced editions of classical authors, 
commentaries, handbooks, and lexica. But scholars like 
Thomas Magister and Demetrius Triclinius (early 
14th c.) were often wilful and drastic in textual criticism, 
and their unsatisfactory views of metre and language led 
them into frequent error. Their texts became current 
in Italy, and, but for the fall of Constantinople, their 
method would have left an indelible mark on Greek 
literature. 

F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (1913); J. W. White, 
The Scholia on the ‘Aves' of Aristophanes (1914); A. C. Pearson, The 
Fragments of Sophocles i (1917); J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship i* (1921); U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Einleitung 
in die griechische Tragddie (igzi) -, Christ-Sehmid-Stihlin, Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur ii*, [He nachklassische Periode (1920-4); 

C. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur^ (1897); 

D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Creek Tragedy (1934), 

J. F. L. 

SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. Inter- 
est in systematic Latin scholarship began in Rome with 
the visit of Crates (q.v.) of Mallos c. 168 B.c. His 
influence may be seen in the orthographical and literary 
investigations of L, Accius (170-r. 85) and in the satires 
of Lucilius (180-102). But the first Roman ‘scholar’ was 
L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus of Lanuvium (c. 1 54-r. 74), 
whose studies included, besides grammar and literary 
history (he made a list of the genuine plays of Plautus), 
etymological, antiquarian, and historical subjects. He 
inspired M. Tcrentius Varro (116-27) to his encyclo- 
paedic studies : Varro’s antiquarian researches {Antiqui- 
fates rerum humanarum et divinarum), his grammatical 
writings (De lingua Latina), his educational treatises 
{Disciplinarum libri novem) formed a storehouse and model 
for later critics and scholars. The interest aroused by 
Varro and his predecessors in grammar and the history 
of Roman literature is seen in Cicero, Horace, and Caesar 
amongst others. Varro’s scholarship was rivalled by that 
of P. Nigidius Figulus (98-45), who wrote Commentarii 
grammatici and shares with Varro the credit of inventing 
the terminology of Latin grammar. Other professed 
scholars of the same period are L. Ateius Praetextatus 
and Valerius Cato. A great stimulus to scholarship was 
given by the founding of the Palatine Library with its 
collections of Greek and Latin literature in z8 d.c. and 
the appointment of C. Julius Hyginus (64 b.c.-a.d. 17) 
(who wrote a commentary on Virgil) as librarian. At the 
close of the Augustan period Fenestella’s Annales 
continued the encyclopaedic scholarship of Varro; 
Verrius Flaccus wrote his De orthograpkia and in his 
De verborum significatu produced the first Latin lexicon, 
a storehouse of information later abridged by Pompeius 
Festus and drawn upon by all subsequent scholars. 
Later, in the first century A.D., Q. Remmius Palaemon, 
the teacher of Quintilian, wrote an Ars Granmatica, the 
first formal Latin grammar. The tradition of literary 
criticism was continued by L. Annaeus Seneca, Petronius, 
and Persius. Q. Asconius Pedianus (a.d. 3-88 or, accord- 
ing to others, 9 B.C.-A.D. 76) wrote a commentary on 
Cicero’s orations and a defence of Virgil, and the elder 
Pliny (a.d. 23-79) wrote on dubius sermo. M. Valerius 
Probus (d. A.D. 88) of Berytus not merely studied the 
sermo antiquus (upon which he wrote a Silva observa- 
tionum) but produced careful texts based upon a study of 
early manuscripts of a number of Latin authors. Fabius 
Quintilianus (d. 95 ?), in the Institutio Oratoria, summed 
up the current views upon grammar and literary criticism. 
In the next century C. Suetonius Tranquillus (d. e. 140) 
wrote, besides lives of orators, poets, and scholars (De 
viris illustribus), fi treatise upon critical signs. His younger 
contemporary Aulus Gellius, in his Nodes AtHcae, supplies 
valuable details on the earlier language and literature and 
on lexicography and grammar. At the end of the century 
Terentianus Msunis published a manual on prcoody 
and metre; Acron commented on Terence and Horace; 
and Festus abridged Verrius Flaccus* 
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In the third century Porphyrion commented on Horace, 
C. Julius Romanus wrote on grammar, and Solinus wrote 
an epitome of Pliny, while the learned Censorinus com- 
piled his De die natali (a.d. 238). Early in the next 
century Nonius Marccllus compiled his De compendiosa 
doctrina from the works of earlier scholars; C. Marius 
Victorinus wrote on metre and commented on Cicero; 
Aelius Donatus compiled his celebrated grammar, wrote 
a noted commentary on Terence and another on Virgil ; 
Charisius and Diomedcs compiled grammars. At the 
end of the century Maurus Servius Honoratus wrote his 
famous commentary on Virgil (extant in a longer and 
shorter form), omitting nothing but literary criticism. St. 
Jerome (c. 348-420) revised the Latin Bible, wrote De viris 
illustribus (after Suetonius), and translated the chronicle 
of Eusebius. At the end of the century Macrobius wrote 
a commentaiy' on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and in his 
Saturnalia discussed Virgil and ancient Latin literature 
and language. Martianus Capella, early in the fifth cen- 
tury, summarized ancient learning in his Nuptiae Philo- 
logiae et Mercurii. The list of Latin scholars closes with 
the name of Priscian, early in the sixth century, who wrote 
a grammar in eighteen books, sixteen of which dealt with 
accidence, in which was summed up all the grammatical 
learning of previous centuries. See also literakv criti- 
cism, II. 

J, E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship i (1903): J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary Critinsm in Antiquity li (1934); W. Kroll, Studirn 
z. Verst, d. rom. Lit. (1924), 87 li., 308 ff. R. M. 11 . 

SCHOLIA. The word cr^oAiou is first found in Cicero 
(Att, 16. 7. 3) ; its plural is now generally used to describe 
a body of notes (preserved in the margins of texts) which 
expound or criticize the language or subject-matter of an 
author. An individual scholium usually consists of a 
lemma (i.e, a word or phrase repeated from the text of the 
author) and an interpretation. In default of a lemma, a 
reference mark or the mere position of the item in the 
margin indicates the passage with which the note is 
concerned. Though the distinctions betw^een scholia, 
glosses, and commentaries cannot be rigidly drawn, the 
term ‘gloss’ is usually applied to sporadic interpretations 
of the meanings of separate words and the term ‘com- 
mentary’ {cornmentum^ commentarius) to an exposition 
which (except for interspersed lemmata) is continuous 
and is generally transmitted as a separate work (e.g. 
Porphyrius on Aristotle, Asconius on Cicero). Many 
items, however, in a body of scholia do not differ in length 
or substance from glosses, while others arc clearly due to 
a learned pen. Most scholia, indeed, are the disiecta 
membra of lost commentaries ; and it is often possible to 
trace them with some probability to their immediate or 
ultimate sources. The breaking up of a commentary into 
marginal scholia met the convenience of readers of a 
text, but inevitably caused the loss of much that we 
should have valued. Where space permitted, the succes- 
sive owners of a manuscript would sometimes add notes 
of their own or excerpts from commentaries not previously 
incorporated ; and this heterogeneous material was always 
at the mercy of copyists who sometimes curtailed or 
recast it. Yet despite many trivialities and much useless 
lumber, scholia often throw valuable light on points of 
fact or problems of exegesis (especially when based on 
the work of one of the great scholars of antiquity), and 
sometimes their interpretations contain evidence for the 
author’s text. Their lemmata, however, which were 
frequently adjusted by copyists, need to be used with the 
utmost caution. Individual manuscripts or groups of 
manuscripts of a single author often present sets of 
scholia which bear little immediate relationship to each 
other; for example, the Homeric scholia in cod. Venetus 
A are quite distinct from those in cod. Venetus B, and 
both sets differ from the scholia in cod. Townleianus. 

2« Greek Scholia. The notes found in the Venice 


codex (A) of Homer afford a good illustration of the 
origin of scholia. Though they cite the views of Zeno- 
dotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
Aristarchus, they are not based directly on the continuous 
commentaries (vTro^vij^ara) and special treatises (<nry- 
ypa^Lfiara) of the great Alexandrians, Nor are they direct- 
ly derived from the work of the indefatigable Didymus 
Chalcenterus (ist c. B.C.), who summed u^ the countless 
Homeric TTpo/SArJ/xaTa, jT^Tyj/Aara, and Auoetff of earlier 
scholars ; for they contain references to Aristonicus (the 
younger contemporary of Didymus) and to Herodian 
and Nicanor (both of the ist cent, a.d.) who wrote on 
Homer’s prosody and on punctuation. Their chief im- 
mediate source is a lost commentary composed not earlier 
than the middle of the second century a.d. ; and on the 
reliability of its author we depend for our knowledge of 
the work of his many predecessors. The extant scholia 
(or, rather, sets of scholia) on Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes are all indebted 
ultimately to Didymus; but in every instance there i^re 
probably several intermediate stages between him ai^d 
them. Behind the scholia on the Alexandrian poets 
Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Lycophron, and 
Nicander lies the work of 7 'heon, a scholar of the age 
of Tiberius. Scholia on prose authors, apart from Plato 
and Demosthenes, arc comparatively scanty. Late manu- 
scripts of the poets frequently contain scholia taken from 
Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes (12th cent.), Eusta- 
thius (12th cent.), Demetrius Triclinius (early 14th cent.), 
and Thomas Magister (early 14th cent.). 

3* Latin Scholia. None of the collections of scholia 
on Latin authors is earlier than the third century a.d. 
and many are as late as the sixth or seventh centur\\ 
Despite attributions made in the Middle Ages, they are 
all several stages removed from tlic work of first- and 
second-century scholars (Comutus, Probus, Velius 
Longus, Arruntius Celsus, Aeniilius Asper, Tcrentius 
Scaurus). Of prose authors, only the spcechc.s of Cicero 
have scholia. Terence is the only Republican poet whose 
text is thus annotated (the scholia in the cod. Bembinus 
being particularly important). The various but not 
extensive sets of scholia on Virgil are overshadowed by 
the great commentary of Servius, but the scholia Ber- 
nensia (closely related to Philargyrius) are valuable. For 
Horace there are collections attributed to Acron and 
Pori>hyrio (qq.v.) as well as the less important notes of 
the commentator Cruquianus. The Ibis of Ovid and the 
Aratea of Germanicus both have scholia; and of the 
poets of tlie first century a.d., Persius, Lucan, Statius, 
and Juvenal each has two or more sets of annotations. 

A. Gudeman, art. ‘Scholicn’ (Creek only) in PW; reports on 
scholia literature in Bursian, voh. clxxxviii (F. Wessner), ccxxxi, 
and cclii (Fr. Lammcrt); P. Faider, Repertoire des ediiiow de scoUes 
et commentaires d’ auteurs latins (1931); J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class, 
Scholarship i* (1906); F. W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts 
(1913). Ample information can be found in the sections devoted 
to individual authors in Christ -Schmid-Stfthlin GeschichU der 
Gr. Lit. t and Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte der Lat, Lit.\ to the 
editions there mentioned add: J. F. Mountford, Scholia Bemhina 
(*934); H* J- Rotschuyver, Scholia in Horatium codicum 
Paristnorum (1935); and P. VVessner, Scholia in Jut'enalem vetustiora 
(193O. J. E. M. 

SCHOOLS, see education. 

SCIPIO'AFRICANUS, see scipio (5) and (11) below. 

SCIPIO (i) BARBATUS, Lucius Cornelius, consul 
298 B.c. ; his sarcophagus was the oldest discovered in 
the Scipios’ tomb. The inscription subsequently carved 
on this sarcophagus records Scipio’s exploits in Samnium 
and Lucania (Dessau, ILS i), and is more trustworthy 
than Livy ( 1 o. 12 f.), who describes his Etruscan successes. 

E. T. S. 

SCIPIO (2), Luciub Cornelius, son of (i) above, was 
cunile acdilc, consul (259 b.c.), and censor In *59 

he attempted to use the new Roman fleet to deprive the 
Carthaginians of a naval base against Italy : he captured 
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Aleria and reduced Corsica, but failed to storm Olbia in 
Sardinia, Two inscriptions (Dessau, ILS 2, 3) record his 
career, but do not mention the triumph which the Fasti 
Triumphales assign to him. Near the Porta Capena he 
dedicated a temple to the Tempestates which had spared 
his fleet. H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (3) CALVUS, Gnaeus Cornelius, son of 
Lucius (2) above, brother of Publius (4), and uncle of 
Africanus Major (5). As consul in 222 b.c. he campaigned 
with his colleague Marcellus (q.v. i) against the Insubres 
whom he routed at Mediolanum. In 218 he was sent to 
Spain to prevent reinforcements reaching Hannibal in 
Italy and to break the Carthaginian power in Spain. His 
strategy was to advance southwards along the coast, 
winning adequate bases and command of the sea. In 217 
he won a decisive naval victory off the Ebro. His brother 
Publius arrived to take supreme command, and together 
they advanced to Saguntum (traces of their camp survive 
at Almenara, 5 miles north). In 215 they inflicted a 
crushing defeat near Ibera on Hasdrubal, who was 
attempting to break through to Italy. By 212 they had 
captured Saguntum, from which base they could advance 
farther south. In 21 r, while Publius was defeated on the 
upper Baetis, Gnaeus was destroyed with his army at 
Ilorci in the hinterland of Carthago Nova. (On the site 
see II, H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus (1^2^) 3 50 143*) 

H. H. S. 

SenPIO (4), Publius Cornelius, was younger brother 
of Gnaeus (3) above, and father of Africanus Major (5), 
Con.sul in 218 B.c., Scipio had to divert his army, destined 
for Spain, to suppress a Ciallic rising in north Italy. With 
fresh troops he reached the mouth of the Rh6ne, only to 
find that Hannibal had slipped past. Scipio hastened 
hack to north Italy, where he hoped to fight delaying 
actions along the tributaries of the Po. Beaten back and 
wounded in a cavalry skinnish at Ticinus, he retired to 
Trebia where be was joined by Sempronius who insisted 
on engaging Hannibal. The Romans were defeated and 
lost two-thirds of their amiy (Dec. 218), In 217 Scipio 
was .sent as proconsul to join his brother in Spain. For 
his campaign there and his death in 2ii see Scipio (3), 

H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (5) AFRICANUS MAJOR, Publius Corne- 
lius (236-184 B.c.), son of Publius (4) above, and husband 
of Aemilia, the sister of Paullus (q.v. 2) ; father of two 
sons (8 and 9 below) and two daughters, Cornelia, wife 
of Scipio (10) Nasica, and Cornelia (q.v.), mother of the 
Gracchi. Bom in 236 b.c., Scipio is said to have saved 
his father’s life at the battle of Ticinus (218) and as 
military tribune to have rallied the survivors of Cannae 
(216). After being curulc aedile (213), he was appointed 
by the People to the command in Spain, being the first 
privatus to be invested with proconsular imperiuvi (210). 
In Spain he followed his father’s offensive strategy rather 
than the cautious policy of his own predecessor, Nero 
(q.v. 2). He seized the enemy’s base, Carthago Nova 
(q.v,), by a brilliant coup de mam (209). He drilled his 
army in new tactics, by which the three lines of the Roman 
army acted with greater mutual independence ; he also 
adopted the Spanish sword and improved the pilum. In 
2 o 8 he defeated Hasdrubal Barca at Baecula (Bailen) in 
Bactica: screened by his light troops, his main forces 
divided and fell on the enemy’s flanks, a movement which 
was a complete break with traditional Roman tactics. He 
wisely avoided a wild-goose chase after the fleeing 
Hasdrubal (q.v.) and decided to fight on in Spain, where 
he finally defeated the two other Carthaginian armies at 
llipa (Alcala del Rio, near Seville ) : he held the envy’s 
main forces while the wings outflanked them (206). Thus 
Roman domination was established in Spain. 

a. As consul for 205, Scipio carried through his deter- 
mination to invade Africa, despite senatorial opposition 


led by Fabius. With an army composed partly of volun- 
teers he crossed to Sicily and succeeded in snatching 
Locri from Hannibal. In 204 he landed with perhaps 
3SfOoo men in Africa, where he besieged Utica and 
wintered on a nearby headland (Castra Cornelia). Early 
in 203 he successfully attacked and burnt the camps of 
Syphax and Hasdrubal some six miles to the south. At 
Campi Magni (Souk el Kremis) on the upper Bagradas, 
Scipio defeated another enemy army by a double out- 
flanking operation. When he captured Tunis, Carthage 
sought peace. During an armistice terms were referred 
to Rome, but after Hannibal’s return to Africa the 
Carthaginians renewed the war in 202. After joining 
Masinissa, Scipio finally defeated Hannibal in the battle 
of Zama (q.v.), where neither side could outflank the 
other and the issue was decided by the Roman and 
Numidian cavalry, which broke off its pursuit of the 
Punic horsemen and fell on the rear of Hannibal’s army. 
Scipio was named Africanus after the country he had 
conquered. 

3. In 199 Scipio was elected censor and became pnVi- 
ceps senatus. A keen supporter of a philhellenic policy, he 
prudently but vainly urged in his second consulship (194) 
that Greece should not be completely evacuated lest 
Antiochus of Syria should invade it. In 193 he was sent 
to Carthage to investigate a frontier dispute between 
Carthage and Masinissa. When his brother Lucius (7) 
was given the command against Antiochus (190), Africa- 
nus, who could not constitutionally yet be re-elected 
consul, was ‘associated* with the command. After 
crossing to Asia, where he received back from Antiochus 
his captured son Lucius (9), Scipio fell ill and took no 
active part in his brother’s victory at Magnesia (189). 
Meanwhile in Rome political attacks, led by Cato, were 
launched on the Scipios, culminating in the ‘Trials 
of the Scipios’, on wJrxich the ancient evidence is con- 
flicting. Africanus interv^ened when Lucius was accused 
in 187; whether he himself was formally accused either 
in 187 or 184 is doubtful. But his influence was under- 
mined and he withdrew embittered and ill to Litemum 
where he died soon afterwards (184). 

4. An outstanding man of action, Scipio was neverthe- 
less something of a mystic, in whom contemporary legend 
saw the spiritual descendant of Alexander the Great and 
the favourite of Jupiter Capitolinus. Profoundly convinced 
of his own powers, Scipio personified a new era in which 
Greek ideas swept over Roman life. By his tactical 
reforms and strategic ideals he forged a new weapon with 
which he asserted Rome’s supremacy in Spain, Africa, 
and the Hellenistic East, championing Rome’s imperial 
and protectorate mission in the world. He turned a 
city-militia into a semi-professional army. For ten years 
he commanded a devoted army, and his victory at Zama 
gave him the most powerful position yet held by a Roman 
general. But the time had not yet come when the indivi- 
dual challenged the power of the Senate. Scipio, who 
could make peace as well as war, sank back into the life of 
a private citizen, but he achieved less success as a states- 
man and was ultimately forced into virtual exile by 
personal rivalry and antagonism. 

W. Schur, Scipio Africanus und die BegrCndung der rdmischen 
Wdtherrschaft \ H. H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus fti the Second 

Punic PFor (1930), to which add \d., JRS 1936, igff. on the aite of the 
batllf. of llipa; R. M. Haywood, Studies on Scipio Africanus (U.S.A. 
1933): A. H. McDonald. ‘Scipio Africanus and Roman Politics in 
the Second Century B.c.*, fRS ip;*®. 

On the ancient sources and Scipionic 'legend* see H. H. Scullard 
op, cit.. ch. 1 ; Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schnften ii (1924)1 331 ff. On the 
'Trials^ see Mommsen, Romische Forsch, ii; P. Fraccaro, I processi 
degli Scipiotti (iQii) and in Athenaeum 1939. For a possible coin 
portrait sec CAH Plates iv, p. 57 ; but cf. Num. Chron. 1930 Proc., 
p. 4. H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (6) NASICA, Publius Coiineliur(cos. 191 b.c.)^ 
son of Sdpio (3), received the Magna Mater (204), was 
curule aedile (197), praetor in Further Spain (194), 
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defeating the Lusitanians at Ilipa, and consul in igi, 
when he completed the subjugation of Boian territory 
(191-190). His failure in the censor elections of 189 and 
184 marks the Scipionic decline, and apart from the 
founding of Aquileia (181) and his action as patron in the 
Spanish inquiry of 171, he played no further part in 
public life. 

Livy 29. II and 14; 35. i ; 36. A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (7) ASIATICUS (Asiagenus, asiagenes), 
Lucius Cornelius (cos. 190 b.c.), brother of Scipio 
Africanus, whose legate he was in Spain (207-206), 
Sicily (205), and Africa (204-202), was curule aedile (195) 
and praetor in Sicily (193). In 191 he was witli M*. 
Acilius Glabrio at Thermopylae, and in 190 succeeded 
him as consul. Tliis marked the Scipionic control of 
policy against Antiochus, and Scipio Africanus accom- 
panied him to the East in efl'cctive command. Making 
a truce with the Aetolians, he crossed to Asia Minor to 
defeat Antiochus at Magnesia (probably Jan. 189). After 
preliminary peace negotiations he was succeeded by 
Manlius Vulso, returning to triumph in 188, with votive 
games in 186. The senatorial opposition to Africanus' 
dominance, however, brought on him a demand for 
accounts and for inquiry into monies received from 
Antiochus, and eventually a charge of peculation, on 
which he would have been imprisoned except for the 
intervention of Sempronius Gracchus (cf. s.v. petillius 
and MiNUCius 3), Cato degraded him from equestrian 
status in 184* An undistinguished figure, his career 
follows that of his great brother. 

Livy bka. 28-30; 36. 21; 37-8; Polyb. bits. 2i, 23; Appian, S_\t. 
23 ff. ; Diod. bk. 29: Gellius 4. 18. Dc Sanctis, Stor. /^om. iv. i, 
pp. 180, ^83; W. Sdiur, Sapio Africanus (1927); A. H. McDonald, 
JRS 193^, 158. A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (8) Publius Cornelius, elder son of Africanus 
Major, adopted the later Africanus Minor before 160 
B.c. Augur in 180, he was precluded from a public career 
by ill health; an outstanding orator, he also wrote an 
historical work in Greek. An inscription in Saturnian 
verse from the Tomb of the Scipios probably refers to 
him (Dessau, ILS 4). H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (9), Lucius Cornelius, son of Africanus Major, 
w-as captured in the war with Antiochus (192 B.c.), but 
was released unransomed before Magnesia in 190. He 
gained the praetorship (174) with the help of his father's 
secretary, but incurred the censors’ displeasure. Details 
of his capture and personality arc confused : see Munzer, 
PW, s.v. 'Cornelius (325)’. H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (10) NASICA CORCULUM, Publius 
Cornelius, curule aedile in 169 b.c., distinguished him- 
self in the Pydna campaign (16S); lus account of it in 
an iiTicrroXiov is preserved by Plutarch (Aem. 15-18). 
On account of irregular election, he resigned the consul- 
ship of 162. Censor in 159, he removed unauthorized 
statues from the Forum. Consul in 155, he ended the 
Dalmatian War. He checked the building of a theatre 
on grounds of public morality. Against Cato’s policy 
of destroying Carthage, he urged the moral stimulus 
of Carthage to Rome, presumably representing the 
traditional liberal Scipionic policy in Africa. In 152 he 
forced Masinissa to withdraw from Carthaginian territory. 
He was envoy to Andriscus (150), Pontifex Maximus 
(150), and princeps senatus (147). Learned in pontihcal 
and civil law, he upheld traditional standards of morality 
and politics, at home and abroad. 

Livy, bk*. 44-5; Per. 47-50. M. Gchcr, Philol, 1931, 261. 

A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (ii) AEMILIANUS AFRICANUS NU- 
MANTINUS, Publius Cornelius (185/4-129 b.c.), the 
second son of L. Aemilius Paullus (q.v. 2) Macedonicus, 


was adopted by P. Scipio (8), the elder son of Scipio 
Africanus. He accompanied Paullus to Greece in 168, 
and fought at Pydna. His youthful development and 
family circumstances are described by Polybius (31. 
23-9). In 15 1 he volunteered to serve as military 
tribune in Spain, distinguishing himself at Intercatia. 
On a mission to Masinissa (150), he shared in tlie nego- 
tiations between Numidia and Carthage after the out- 
break of hostilities. In 149 he went as military tribune 
to Carthage where he dominated the fighting: olos 
TTCTTvorai, as Cato said (cf. Od. lo. 495). In 14B he 
settled the succession to Masinissa, dividing Numidia 
and undoing the king’s work. He was elected consul for 
147 by special dispensation on account of his youth, 
and received, also by special vote, the command against 
Carthage. Establishing efficiency in the army, he block- 
aded Carthage, and in 146 destroyed the city, enslaving 
its people and setting up the province of Africa. If he 
wept over the destruction (Appian, Pun. 132), it came 
from his own policy and strategy. 

2. In 144 he gained control of policy in Spain by the 
commands of Q. Fabius and C. Laelius, and in 142 
became censor, exercising lus authority with traditional 
severity. His two years’ embassy for settling relations 
with Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, and Greece is assigned 
cither to 141-140 or to 136-135. Laelius’ proposals for 
land-settlement, probably in 140, represent his policy of 
internal restoration. His prosecution of L. Aurelius 
Cotta in 138 shows his regard for good government. 
The Lex Cassia of 137, introducing the secret ballot in 
popular jurisdiction, reflects his aim of limiting tlic 
influence of clientship, abused by the senatorial houses. 
In Spain he opposed conciliation, rejecting Mancinus’ 
agreement, and in 134 became consul for the second 
time, again by special dispensation, as re-election to the 
consulship had been prohibited in 151. Receiving the 
command in Spain, with a distinguished staff, he restored 
discipline in the army, and blockaded and destroyed 
Numantia in 133. 

3. His hostility to the'Flaminian’ character of Tiberius 
Gracchus’ agrarian programme and to his demagogy and 
constitutional irregularity was undisguised: co? dtroAoiTo 
Kal oAAo? OTIS' Toiaord yc p^^oi (Od. i. 47). He 
publicly declared his opinion: 'si is occupandae rei 
publicae animum habuisset, iure caesum’ (Veil. 2. 4, 4). 
He rejected Papirius Garbo’s proposal to legalize the 
re-election of tribunes, and showed his contempt for the 
populace. He did not check the work of the Gracchan 
Land Commission, however, until it began to threaten 
the interests of the Italians: then he stepped in to hold 
the balance in State and Confederation with ail his 
authority. His death after popular disorder at the Feriae 
Latinae of 129 raised the suspicion of assassination, 
although the official laudatio ignored this. He married 
Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, but left no children. 

4. Liberal in culture. Stoic in belief, literary in interests, 
the centre of the brilliant Scipionic Circle, he was yet 
traditional in his basis of thought. As a soldier he 
inherited the professional competence of Aemilius 
Paullus ; as a statesman he practised the strict senatorial 
policy of civic and Confederate balance and provincial 
domination. Pre-eminent in authority, he appeared at 
the crisis of Roman constitutionalism, and his death 
removed the hope of stabili^; his life might well inspire 
Cicero’s conception of a principate. 

Livy, bk. 44; Per, 48-^9; Polyb. bkt. 32-9; Plutirch, AemHiut 
Paullus, Ti. Gracchus', Diod. bkt. 30-4; Appiin, Pun. 71, 98 ff.; 
//ifp. 49 ff. ; BCiv. I ; Cicero, De Republiea, be Amicitia] H. Mal- 
covati. Or. Pom. Frag. i. 1 10, 233. E. Lincke, P. Com. Sapio AemiL 
(1898) ; A. .Schulten, Numantia i. 273, 366 ; S. Gaell, Histoire smdenne 
de VAjricme du Nord iii (1918), 310; F. MOnzer, Adei^parimen 
und Adel^amslien (1920), 225; f. Caroopino, Autouf dee Ofoequtt 
(1928), 83 ; J. Kaerit, NeueJ^rh. 1920, 653 ; K. Bile, Die PoUtik det 
P . Com. Sapio AemH. (1936); A. H. McDonald, Cambr. Htst.Jotem. 
1939. 144. A. a. McD* 
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SClP10(i 2) NASICA SERAPIO, Publius Cornelius, 
consul in 138 b.c, and optimate leader against Tiberius 
Gracchus, was son of Scipio (lo) and of Cornelia, a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus Major. He was a staunch 
upholder, like his father, of the old, simple manners. In 
133, when disorder threatened on Ti. Gracchus* candi- 
dature for a second tribunate, Serapio called on the 
consuls to use force, and on their refusal, himself headed 
the majority of the senators in an attack, in which 
Tiberius lost his life. To avoid the consequent un- 
popularity, Serapio was sent on a mission to Asia, though 
he was Pontifex Maximus. He died soon after, at 
Pergamum. M. H. 


SCIPIONIC CIRCLE means the philosophic and 
literary coterie (mid-znd cent. B.c.) headed by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilianus (Africanus Minor) 
and Gaius Lacliiis, both distinguished orators, whose 
friendship Cicero’s De Amicilia commemorates. Ad- 
mirers of Greek literature and learning, they cultivated 
a Hellenic purity of form and style in Latin literature, 
and attracted to themselves many educated Roman 
nobles similarly desirous of uniting the best of both 
civilizations. Scipio’s own friendship with Polybius, the 
exiled Greek historian, did much to promote Greek 
studies, which were furthered by the transport to Rome 
(167 B.c.) of the library of Perseus of Macedon. Closely 
connected were C. Luciliua the satirist and the young 
African comic dramatist, Terence, who enjoyed such 
support that his plays were snceringly attributed to his 
patrons. The dominating influence in philosophy and 
political thought was the Greek Stoic Panaetius. Other 
less prominent members appear as speakers in Cicero’s 
De Republica. 

R. M. Broun’s Study of the Sriptonic Circle^ Iowa Studies, 
seeks to extend its personnel and date. G. C. W. 


SCIRAS, writer of phlyax-plays, like Rhinthon, also of 
Tarentum, probably in third century B.c, One title, 
survives, with one fragment of 2 vv. (parody 
of Eur. liipp. 75). 

CGF 190. 

SCIRON {SKipwv), a brigand infesting the dangerous 
Scironian Way (ZKipcovls ohos, Hdt. 8. 71. 2) over the 
.Scironian Cliffs (Z’xtpajvtSc? Trerpat, Strabo 9. i. 4) 
near Megara. He made passers-by wash his feet and, as 
they did so, kicked them over the cliff, where, according 
to some, they were devoured by a great tortoise (Apol- 
lod. Epit. 1.2; Plut. Thes, 10; Hyginus, Fab, 38. 4; and 
other authors, sec O. Waser in Roscher, art.^ Skiron ). 
Theseus (q.v.), on his way to Athens, threw him into the 
sea, where, according to Ovid, Met. 7. 444 ff., his bones 
turned into the cliffs bearing his name. The Meganan 
account made him no brigand but a most respectable and 
highly connected person (Plut. loc. cit.). H, J. R, 


SCIROPHORIA, an Athenian festival, also called 
Scira, celebrated the 12th Scirophorion (June/July), and, 
according to ancient texts, in honour of Demeter 
Kore. (The attempt to claim it for Athena alone must be 
rejected.) The name indicates that something was 
ciried. the aKlpa. The ancient interpretation that these 
were parasols is improbable, although it is said that the 
priestess of Athena Polias and the pnest 
Erechtheus went from the 

Scira walking under a great whjte baldac^ The mes 
seem to have a connexion with those of the Thesmo 
phoria. 

E. GJcntidi. wvu (1Q29). 

L, Daubner. Attach* Feitt, 40 »• 


189 ff., ju»ffy ^ 


SCOLIA, drinking-songs cspcciidly 

ire f 1 nreserves a collection for the I ^ 

wiy^th' wturies. They were sung in the Prytaneum, 


a singer held a myrtle-branch and, when he had finished, 
passed the branch to another and called on him for a 
song. The process is illustrated in Ar. Vesp. 1216 ff., cf, 
schol. PI. Grrg. 451 e, Plut. Qtiaest. corw. 1. i. 5. There 
were also choral ofcdAia, possibly of a later date, like 
two pieces in a papyrus at Berlin {Scot. Anon. 30). 

R. Reitzemtein, Epigramm und SkoUon (1893), 3 - 44 ^ C. M. Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 402-33. C. M. II. 

SCOLION METRE, see metre, creek, iv (3). 

SCOPAS (4th c. B.C.), sculptor, of Paros ; possibly son of 
Aristandcr, who was working in 405 B.C., if the Parian 
sculptor, Aristander, son of Scopas, knowm from signa- 
tures of the first century B.c., is a descendant. Pliny dates 
him 420 B.c., perhaps by his birth. Selected works, (i) 
dated \ I. Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; after 395 
B.c. Scopas was ap^treKroAV and made marble statues of 
Asclepius and Hygieia; he must have designed and 
supervised the pediments (A. Calydonian boar-hunt, B. 
Achilles and Telephus). The surviving fragments are the 
basis of all attributions (Winter, KB 300. 2-4). A copy 
of the Asclepius has been recognized. He also made a 
beardless Asclepius for Gortys (Arcadia). 2. One column 
in Artemis temple at Ephesus, after 356 B.C. Doubtful, 
since una a Scopa should perhaps read into scapo. 3. East 
side of Mausoleum, after 351 B.c. Slab 1022 (Winter, 
KB 304. 3) recalls the Tegea sculptures in style. 

(ii) United: 4. Heracles in Sicyon, marble. Copies 
have been recognized in the Lansdowne Heracles, etc. 
(Winter. KB 300. 8; 301. i). 5- Bacchant, marble. 
Callistratus* description justifies recognition of Dresden 
Maenad (Winter, KB 306. 4) as copy. 6. Apollo from 
Rbamnus, later in Palatine temple. Marble, represented 
asCitharode. Reproduced on Sorrento base. 7, Poseidon, 
Thetis, Achilles, Nereids, Tritons, etc. In temple of 
Neptune at Rome (built by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
32 B.C.). The base has been recognized (Winter, KB 
384. 5). The Triteness of Ostia may derive from the 
group. 8. Seated Mars and Venus in temple of Mars at 
Rome (built by D. Junius Brutus Callaicus, 138 D.C.). 

9. Apollo Smintheus at Chryse. Represented on coins. 

10. Aphrodite Pandemus at Elis, bronze. Represented 
on coins, ii. Niobid group. Attributed to Scopas or 
Praxiteles. The style of surviving copies (Winter, KB 
307) suggests neither. 

(iii) Attributed: 12. Meleager (Winter, KB 300. 7, 
301. 2). The Tegea sculptures are remarkable for the 
expression of violent emotion and movement. His 
influence is seen in many later works, c.g. the Pergamene 
gigantomachy (Winter, KB 352-5). 

Ovcrbcck, 755,766, 1149-89, 1227; K. A. Neugebaucr, Studim 
Uber Skopas (1913): C. Picard, Rev. £t. Gr. 1934, 385; 1^3^, -^ 5 ^ 

SCOPELIANUS, famous Sophist in Smyrna, in the 
reigns of Domitian and Hadrian; author of an epic 
Fiyavria. 

PhiloBtr. VS I. 21. 

SCORDISCI9 a Celtic tribe, later intermingled with 
Illyrians and Thracians, dwelling south of the lower 
Savus as far as the upper Margus, first appeared in the 
third century B.c. The Romans, after occupying Mac^ 
donia, had frequently to repel raids of Scordisci against this 
province. Subdued by Tiberius in 15 B.c., the Scordisci 
remained loyal thereafter, and even supported Tiberius 
against the Pannonians in 12 b.c. Aclia Mursa was 
founded in their territory (a,d. 118). 

F1u99, PW, 9.V.; C. Pattch, Siui. Wien 214 i (i93»)i 
JRS 1934. ”7 

SCRIBAE meant originally all persons who practised 
writing. Subsequently, when copyists came to be c^ed 
librariif the term was restricted to secretaries of private 
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individuals, who wanted assistance in correspondence 
and book-keeping, or of magistrates, especially those con- 
cerned with finance and municipal affairs. These public 
scnbae were generally freeborn citizens, belonged to the 
class of the knights, and received a regular salary. They 
formed several corporations, e,g. the scribae quaestorii. 
Divided into three decuriaCy they kept the archives of 
the Senate, transcribed documents, and acted as cashiers 
and accountants at the aerarium. With the growth of 
bureaucracy in the imperial age, scribae were generally 
appointed to assist any financial, military, or municipal 
magistracy. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i® 346 fT.; C. Ldcrivain, Dar.-Sag. iv. 
2, 1123 f,; E. Kornemann, PW, s.v. P. T. 

SCRIBONIA, sister of L. Scribonius (q.v. i) Libo, 
was married to Octavian(her third husband), for political 
reasons, in 40 B.c., and divorced in the following year. 
In 2 B.c. she accompanied her daughter Julia into exile. 

Suetonius, Aug. 62; Appian, BCiv. 5. 53; Dio Cassius 48. 16 
•nd 34; 55. 10. 

SCRIBONIANUS (i), Lucius Arruntius Camillus, 
was descended, probably, from Sex, Pompeius, and was 
consul in a.d. 32. He was legate of Dalmatia under 
Gaius and Claudius. In 42, at the instigation of Annius 
Vinicianus and many Roman senators and equites, he 
persuaded his two legions (VII and XI) to revolt against 
Claudius. After four days the legions abandoned the 
revolt, and he was murdered. J. P- B. 

SCRIBONIANUS (2), Funius (Lucius Arruntius 
S cRiBONiANUS), son of (i) above, was banished in a.d. 52 
for consulting astrologers and died soon afterwards. 

SCRIBONIUS (i) LIDO, Lucius (b. c. 90 b.c.?), 
brother of Scribonia (q.v.) and father-in-law of Sextus 
Pompeius, commanded a division of Pompey’s fleet in the 
Adriatic in 49 and 48. He was proscribed in 43, and 
became one of the chief supporters of Sextus Pompeius, 
representing him in negotiations with Antony (40) and 
taking part in the conference near Misenum (39). After 
Naulochus Libo accompanied Sextus to Asia Minor, but 
abandoned him when he persisted in carrying on against 
hopeless odds (35). He was consul in 34. 

Cicero, Letters', Caesar, BCiv. bks. i and 3; Appian, BCiv. bk. 

G. W. R. 

SCRIBONIUS (2) LIBO DRUSUS, Marcus. The 
trial of the highly bom Libo Drusus before the Senate in 
A.D. 16 was the first of the important treason trials of 
'riberius* principate. Tacitus (Ann. 2. 27 ff.) considered 
him an innocent, if half-witted, victim of conspiracy; 
possibly, however, he was a serious conspirator (cf. 
F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (1931), 58 ff., 291 f.). 
He committed suicide during the trial. J. P. B, 

SCRIBONIUS (3) LARGUS, Roman physician c. 
A.D. 1-50, studied at Rome in the time of Tiberius, In 
43 he accompanied Claudius on his British campaign, 
probably on the recommendation of his patron C. Julius 
Callistus, secretary to Claudius, who also procured the 
Emperor's patronage for Scribonius’ writings. In grati- 
tude Scribonius dedicated to Callistus his only work to 
come down to us, the Compositiones (prescriptions). The 
contents of this show him to be an empiricist in method, 
closely akin to Celsus. His work was largely used by 
(among other writers) Marcellus Empiricus. 

Ed. G. Helmreich (1887): PW ii A. 876. W. D. R. 

SCRIBONIUS, see also aphrodisius, curio. 

SCRINIUM, see books, ii. 2. 

SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE AUGUSTAS, ree 

HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


SCRIPTURA MONU2V1ENTALIS, see epigraphy. 

LATIN, para. x6. 

SCROFA. Gnaeus Trembluus, friendly with Cicero 
and Atticus, and chief interlocutor in the flrst two books 
of Varro’s De Re Rustica. Importing elegance into his 
work on agriculture, he thought little of the matter-of- 
fact Sasernae (q.v.; Varro, Rust. i. 2. 25). Varro, Pliny, 
Columella used him. J. W. D. 

SCULPTURE. GREEK. The origins of monumental 
sculpture in Greece are still uncertain, but some inherit- 
ance from Minoan and Mycenaean times must be taken 
for granted. Monumental sculptures of the Bronze Age 
are known, as, for instance, the Gate of the Lionesses at 
Mycenae, and cult statues at Mycenaean shrines must 
have survived the Dorian invasion and have been taken 
over by the invaders. Thus at Lindus in Rhodes there 
was a very ancient image, probably Mycenaean, that 
survived into Hellenic times. The Greeks therefore had 
instances of sculpture before their eyes to imitate. Frdm 
the ‘Geometric’ period ( c . 1000-700 b.c.) a stone bsise 
of a life-size statue found at Samoa survives this time. 
On Geometric and Proto-Corinthian vases appear figures 
which can plausibly be identified as statues. The famous 
Apollo of Amyclae, described by Pausanias and repre- 
sented on late coins of Laconia, appears to have been a 
statue of the eighth century. 

2. But the earliest actual Greek statues which we 
possess cannot be dated before 650. These belong to a 
clearly defined style known as the Dorian, common in all 
Dorian lands, Crete, Sicily, Rhodes, Thera, and Pelo- 
ponnesus. The marble statue dedicated by Nicandra and 
found at Delos is typical of this style, which as a whole is 
represented by a multitude of smaller works of art in 
bronze, terra-cotta, and ivory found throughout the 
Dorian world and dating from 690 to 600. A splendid 
version of the style is a small stone figure from Crete 
(the ‘Auxerre lady’, now' in the Louvre); and a later 
group of architectural sculpture in the same style comes 
from Prinias in Crete. The Peloponnese and Crete may 
generally be taken as the centre from which this style 
emanated, and the priority in the making of statues 
therefore belongs to that part of Greece. 

3. The origins of Attic sculpture are unknown, but by 
600 statues larger than life-size were made in marble, 
with great technical efficiency. Examples are the kouros 
(young male figure) in New York, the kouros from Sunium, 
and the head of a kouros from the Dipylon cemetery. 
This vivid and vigorous style has nothing to do with the 
Dorian style, so that Attica can claim an independent 
school of sculpture at an early date. 

4. Sculpture in eastern Greece began later. Two 
separate and distinct schools grew up there, one connected 
with Samos and Naxos, together with Miletus, the other 
with Siphnos, Paros, and Chios and perhaps other 
islands. Both styles were current in the mainland of 
Ionia, and semi-Hellenic communities like Lycia fell 
under the influence of the second style. The Heraeum 
at Samos and the Sacred Way at Branchidae near 
Miletus have produced most of the statues of the first 
style. Theodorus Rhoecus and Telecles were famous 
Samian sculptors. Micciades and Archermus of Chios are 
known to have worked there. The sculptures of the 
Siphnian Treasury at Delphi represent the work of that 
island. The school as a whole may be called ‘Cycladic*. 
The period of the two schools is roughly the same, c. 
560-500. Earlier work is known in Ionia itself, and some 
of the Samian sculpture may go back to 580. But no 
known Ionian work dates to the seventh century. 

5. The Peloponnesian school developed in the sixth 
century, with the two sculptors Dipoenus and Scyllts as 
its most famous representatives. Sicyon became a famous 
artistic centre; its Treasury at Delphi and the statues of 
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Cleobis and Biton at the same shrine are typical of this 
school and period. C. 500 Canachus had a high repute at 
Argos. 

6 . The ‘Cycladic' school achieved an immense popu* 
larity at the expense of the rival Samo-Milesian school. 
Its style deeply influenced Attic sculpture from 550 
onwards, largely under the patronage of Pisistratus. 
Attic sculpture, of which the Acropolis korai (maidens) 
are typical for this age, closely but not slavishly follows 
*Cycladic' conventions. The Peloponnese, on the other 
hand, retained its independence, and only one region, 
Laconia, showed influences from the east of Greece. 

7. By 500 the gaiety and brilliance of the conventional 
‘Archaic* styles gave place to a powerful and general 
tendency towards experimentation, checked for a time 
by the disturbances of the Ionian revolt and the Persian 
wars. From 500 to 480 little work was done, though the 
island of Aegina showed great activity. The pediments 
of the temple of Aphaea are typical of these decades, 
and two sculptors, Gallon and Onatas of Aegina, achieved 
great fame. But the controlling factor in the new experi- 
ments was the great popularity of the new processes of 
bronze-casting, which enabled sculptors to devise more 
free compositions than the limitations of stone-car\^ing 
allow. From 480 to 450 some of the greatest master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture were produced. Pythagoras, 
Calamis, mere names to us, were influential experimenta- 
lists who adv^anced the art of sculpture. Myron, about 
whom we know more, also made important contributions. 
Many superb original masterpieces of this age survive, 
such as the Bronze god from Artemisium, the ‘Ludovisi* 
Throne and the Charioteer of Delphi, all in excellent 
preservation. The influence of the Peloponnese now 
extended to Athenian sculpture. The Athenian artists 
Hegias, Critius, and Nesiotes were typical of the period 
immediately following the Persian wars. But the greatest 
surviving masterpiece of the age is the large group of 
sculpture (c. 75 per cent, of the whole) from the two pedi- 
ments of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Although the 
authorship of these works is entirely unknown, they are 
the work of a very great artist. These sculptures mark 
die climax of pure stone-carving in Greece. The figure 
of Apollo is unequalled in all art. The sculptures of the 
Parthenon on the other hand represent a totally different 
technique and outlook. {See phidias.) 

8. Circa 450 Phidias led sculpture into a new direction 
and created the Classical style as such. He was a super- 
latively good artist who broke with the old traditions and 
invented new methods and compositions. But we know 
his work only at second-hand. His influence was now 
predominant in Greece, except in the Peloponnese, where 
Polyclctus was only partly influenced by him, and sculp- 
ture became standardized in style and method. Almost 
every sculptor of 450-400 owed his inspiration to Phidias. 
Alcamenes, Agoracritus, Paeonius, and the sculptors of the 
Erechtheum and the Nike Temple Balustrade all derived 
from him. Elegance and refinement now took the place 
of the grandeur and solemnity of the work of the first 
half of the century. Just as the gaiety and exuberance of 
the sixth century gave place to the severe simplicity of 
the early fifth, so the sophisticated skill and brilliance 
of the later fifth century superseded the austerity of the 
preceding generation. The close of the Peloponnesian 
War marked a pause in artistic development, and artists 
like Cephisodotus at the beginning of the next century 
merely carried over the classical traditions of the past. 

9. With Praxiteles sculpture in Greece took a new 
turn. Artists were now individuals and no longer 
members of regional schools. Sculpture now showed a 
tendency to become slightly self-conscious. Figures 
strike attitudes and demand an audience. But super- 
lative technical skill and great charm mark works such 
as the Hermes holding the infant Dionysus, found at 
Olympia and now held by many to be a fine Roman copy 


of an original by Praxiteles. Of Scopas we know almost 
nothing except that his style, as Pliny tells us, was indis- 
tinguishable from Praxiteles’. 

10. With Lysippus the long and virile tradition of the 
Peloponnese took a new lease of life. Lysippus, whose 
style is best seen from the statue of Agias at Delphi, a 
contemporary copy of a bronze work from the sculptor’s 
studio, foreshadowed new tendencies which heralded the 
Hellenistic styles of Greece. Lysippus was a carver of 
vigorous and active figures and a maker of portraits. T rue 
portraiture in Greece now begins and is represented by a 
large series of superb portraits of famous Hellenistio 
rulers, or of men like Demosthenes, known to all Greeks. 
Apart from portraiture Hellenistic sculpture was mainly 
an experiment in pastiches, with a permanent tendency to 
be synthetic rather than original. Few outstanding works 
are preserved, but the Victory of Samothrace and the 
sculptures in high relief from the Altar of the Gods at 
Pergamum show respectively a revival of fifth-century 
style and a new experiment in baroque, the first of its 
kind in Greece. 

11. It would be difficult to say when Greek sculpture 
as such ceases. It merges into Roman and is the control- 
ling element in all Roman work down to c. a.d. 350. 
Hellenistic styles and inventions, such as the Laocoon 
group or the Venus de Milo, led to fashions and imita- 
tions and deeply influenced Roman work. 

G. M. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the (1930); 

J. D. Beazli^ and B. Ashmolc, Greek Sculpture and Painting (1932); 
S. Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture (1933); J. Over- 
beck, Die antiken Schrtftquellen (1868; ancient literary sources). 

S. C. 

SCULPTURE, ROMAN. Etruscan sculptors are 
recorded to have worked at Rome during the regal period, 
and some fragments in terracotta, of regal or early 
republican date, have recently been recovered. Etruscan 
sculpture is well known from the seventh to the first 
century B.c. The Etruscans produced votive sculpture 
in bronze and clay, and architectural sculpture in the 
latter material; stone they reserved for tomb sculpture 
and sarcophagi. Early sculptures of local style have also 
come to light in other regions of Italy. From the third 
century onward Greek artistic currents percolated into 
Rome through Etruria and Campania, and many Greek 
statues reached the city as war booty. But with the 
possible exception of portraiture (q.v.), sculpture does 
not seem to have been produced at Rome until the last 
century of the Republic, w'hen marble (usually assisted 
by colour) came into use for statuary and architectural 
ornament. 

The most important product of Roman sculpture is the 
great scries of historical and commemorative reliefs on 
ornaments and buildings of the capital and other cities. 
The historical relief originated in Republican times, but 
came into prominence under the Empire. The Ara Pads 
(q.v.) illustrates the idealizing Greek style introduced 
under Augustus, but in the next notable extant monu- 
ment, the Arch of Titus, there was a return to Italian 
tradition with its greater feeling for atmosphere and 
pictorial effect. The columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius exemplify the ‘continuous’ style, in which the 
history of a campaign is unrolled around the shaft in 
separate episodes. There was a brief return to Greek 
classicism under Hadrian, but with the Antonines the 
pictorial style was resumed, with experiments in per- 
spective, crowd-representation, and deep -cut contrasts 
of light and shade. The Arch of Septimius Severus dosed 
this phase ; little but portraits and sarcophagi was 
produced in the third century, and the contem|>orary 
reliefs on the Arch of Con^itantine marked the beginning 
of late antique art, with new and Oriental conceptions of 
relief -sculpture. 

Other types of relief were: decorative, for interior 
walls (stucco and terracotta were here employed as well 
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as marble); and sepulchral: from the second century 
until Christian times there was a large output of sarco- 
phagi with mythological, battle, or genre scenes. Of 
Roman pedimental sculpture little remains, though some 
information is provided by coins and other representa- 
tions. Sculpture in tlie round was largely confined to 
adaptations of Greek types; honorific portrait statues 
appear in toga, cuirass, or in heroic nudity. The sculp- 
ture of the provinces was largely, though not exclusively, 
sepulchral ; the Eastern Provinces, possessing their own 
artistic traditions, in some respects led the capital; the 
Western Provinces followed Italy, though some stylistic 
phases of the metropolis were absent and there were local 
forms, e.g. the Jupiter-columns of Germany. 

E. Strong, Roman Sculpture (1907) and Scultura Romana (1923- 
5); CAH^ cha. on Republican and Early Imperial art by E. Strong 
in vols. ix, x, on the laicr Empire by Ci. Rodenwaldt in vola. xi, xii. 
See also altar, portraiture, sarcophagi, and individual monu- 
ments such as the ara pacis. For provincial sculpture see E. 
Esp^rondieu, Recueil geniral des bas-reliefs de la Gaule rowoiVie (1907- 
28); S. Ferri, Arte romana sul Reno (1931), sul Danubio (1933). 

F. N. P. 

SCUTUM, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

SGYLAX of Caiy^anda explored for Darius ‘an Indian 
river* flowing eastward ; from its mouth he returned by 
sea to the Isthmus (Hdt. 4. 44). Strabo quotes this 
'ancient w'riter* on Troad geography; Aristotle, on 
India (Pol. 1332^23). Suidas mentions a life of Hera- 
cleides of Mylasa (Hdt. 5. 121). The extant Periplus is a 
fourth-century compilation in his name. 

GGM I. 565; P^'^, 8.V. J. L. M. 

SCYLLA (I^KvXXrj, -a), (i) a sea-monster, living in a 
cave opposite Charybdis (q.v.) ; she had six heads, each 
with a triple row of teeth, and twelve feet. She lived on 
fish of all sorts, but if a ship came near enough, she would 
seize six men at a time from it and devour them. The 
only way to restrain her was to implore the inter- 
vention of her mother Cratais. She was immortal and 
irresistible (see Homer, Od. 12. 85 ff., 245 ff.). Later 
authors (e.g. Verg. Eel. 6. 75) say she had a girdle of 
dogs* heads about her loins. There were also stories, of 
uncertain date and origin, to the effect that she had once 
been of human shape but was turned by magic into a 
monster. E.g. Ovid (Me/. 13. 730 ff., 14. i ff.) says she 
was loved by Glaucus (q.v. 2) the merman, and changed 
by Circe (q.v.), who was her rival. Tzetzes on Lycophron, 
46 and 650, makes Poseidon the lover and Amphitrite the 
rival. Rationalizations of her into a rock (cf. Ovid, Met. 
14* 73) or other natural danger of the sea are fairly 
common; her father is regularly Phorcys, q.v. She is 
often (as Verg. loc. cit.) confused with (2), daughter of 
Nisus (q.v.) king of Megara. H. J. R. 

SCYMNUS, a Greek of Chios, alleged author of a 
prose TTcpirJyTjcrtj. He is not the author of the extant 77 ., 
an unpoetical geographical summary in iambics, written 
c. 90 B.C. or earlier: introduction, Europe, especially 
coasts of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Adriatic, Euxine; then 
Asia. The rest is lost. [S.], using various authors, is 
worth little, except on the Euxine, Ligurian, and Spanish 
coasts, and Greek colonies, 

GGM I, Ixxiv ff., 196 ff.; PW, s.v.; E. H. Bunbury, Hist. Anc. 
Geog. (1879), ii. 69 ff. E. H. W. 

SCYTHIA was the name given by the Greeks to the 
country between the Carpathians and the river Don. 
Its eastern half (between the Don and the Dnieper) was 
mostly an arid steppe; but western Scythia, the 'land of 
the black earth*, was one of the world*8 natural wheat- 
fields. The valleys of the Dnieper and the Kuban (north 
of Mt. Caucasus) were seats of a prehistoric culture 
dating back to the third millennium ; its inhabitants 
practised agriculture and metallurgy, and had a relatively 
high standard of art. But the whole country was exposed 


to recurrent invasions by ruder nomadic peoples. In the 
seventh century it was occupied by the Scythians, a 
people of uncertain provenance, but of Indo-European 
speech. One section of the invaders also overran upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria (c. 650-^20 B.c.), and another 
advanced across the Carpathians to the middle Danube ; 
but the main body stayed on in South Russia. 

The Scythian armies consisted of mounted archers who 
were well versed in elusive ‘desert tactics*. The folk was 
divided into several tribes, each with its separate grazing 
area. Each tribe stood under kings and subordinate 
chiefs, who were buried in large mounds (kurgans) along 
with their horses and retainers. The Scythians remained 
true to their nomadic habits, exploiting the labour of the 
previous inhabitants, especially in the black-earth zone, 
whose surplus wheat they sold to the Greeks of the Black 
Sea coast. In return the Scythian chiefs avidly bought 
Greek pottery and mctal-work. Their tombs have 
produced a profusion of ornaments in gold (problibly 
from the Urals), showing animal motifs and hunting- 
scenes of the best Greek workmanship. 

The Scythians beat off an invasion by the Persian king 
Darius (c. 512 B.c.), and c. 325 they destroyed an expedi- 
tion under Alexander's general Zopyrion. But after 3po 
they were ousted from the Balkan lands and centrkl 
Europe by the oncoming Celts, and in the last three 
centuries B.c. they were displaced in south Russia by the 
Sarmatae. Some remnants found refuge in the Crimea 
and the Dobrudja, but under the Roman Empire the 
Scythians pass out of history. 

Herodotus 4. 1-144. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913); 
M. Kosiovtzeff, Iramans and Greeks in South Russia (1922); Skythien 
und der liosporus i (1931) — a survey of the literary and a^chaeolo^iclll 
sources. M. C. 

SCYTHINUS of Teos, contemporary of Plato, wrote 
“lapL^OL which expressed Heraclitus* doctrine in verse, 
and also a prose work Uepl and a ^laropia 

which was a novclistic account of Heracles* deeds as 
benefactor of the human race. 

Ed. Diels, PPF 169. PIV iii A. 696. W. D. R. 

SEALS (atfipayUt signum^ sigillum) played an impor- 
tant part in ancient life, taking tlie place of the modem 
signature on documents and, to some extent, of locks 
and keys. The materials for sealings were lead and 
wax for documents; in commerce a lump of clay was 
commonly pressed down over the cordage. In Roman 
times small seal-cases were frequently employed to 
protect the impression from damage. The seal was 
usually a finger-ring with an intaglio cut on the bevel or 
on an inset stone. Some types of stones, set in swivels, 
were worn about the neck, but this custom was Oriental 
rather than Greek. Greek cities possessed civic seals, for 
public documents or public property; the Romans 
utilized a magistrate’s persona) seal. It was also customary 
to stamp with the maker’s name a variety of products, 
from bread to brides, as a trade-mark ; for this purpose 
stamps of wood or metal, oblong, circular, or foot- 
shaped, were employed. 

V. Chapot, Dar.-Sag., i.v. *Signum'. F. N. P. 

SECESSIO means the 'withdrawal* of the pleba from 
the rest of the Roman community. Unlike a 'general 
strike’, it implies detachment from public life and with*^ 
drawal from the town. The plebeians en masse retired 
outside the pomerium, often to the Aventine, which was 
turned over to them c. 450 B.C. We have no means of 
deciding how many secessions (five are recorded between 
494 and 287 B.c.) actually occurred. It would be too 
radical to accept only the last, for the account of it diflers 
widely from that of the earlier ones, so that a mere 
anticipation would be incomprehensible. The first 
secession (traditionally dated to 494), which was stopped 
by Menenius Agrippa (q.v.), and the second of 449 s 
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which is reputed to have caused the fall of the decemvirs, 
are perhaps fictitious. Nor is the third, with which 
Canulcius (q.v.) is credited, better supported, although 
the Lex Canuleia (445) may have been forced through by 
a secession. The fourth, which is not beyond suspicion, 
was merely a military rebellion (342). The fifth secession 
of 287 is indisputably historical. Social troubles, arising 
from the pressure of debts, led the plebs to withdraw 
to the Janiculum. A plebeian dictator, Q. Flortensius 
(q.v.), was appointed, and his law terminated the struggle 
of the Orders. 

Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften i“ (1924). 373 ff. ; G. Dc Sanctis, Stor. 
Rom. ii. 4 ff. ; M. Fluss, PW, s.v. P. T. 

SECTATORESy see candidatus. 

SECULAR GAMESy scenic games {ludt) and sacrifices 
performed by the Roman State to commemorate the end 
of one saeculum and the beginning of a new one. The 
saeculum, defined as the longest span of human life, was 
fixed in the Republic as an era of a hundred years. The 
celebration was ordered by the Sibylline Books and was 
under the direction of the duumviri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
or qutndectmvin) sacris /aciundis. The ceremony took 
place in the Campus Martius, near the I’iber, at a spot 
which was known as Tarentum or Terentum. The gods 
honoured in the republican ludi are said to have been 
Dis and Proserpina, who had an altar near by. The games 
were associated in origin with the Valerian gem, and 
Valerius Corvus* first consulship, 348 b.c., may have 
been the date of the first celebration. The secular games 
of 249 B.c, are much better authenticated- Many scholars 
believe that the ceremony was actually introduced in that 
year from 'I’arentum, though the connexion of the site 
of the games with the south Italian city is by no means 
certain. The next celebration took place in 146 B.c. 
(a date attested by contemporary writers, and therefore 
more trustworthy than Livy’s assignment of the games to 
149. Like modem centennials, the saeculum was not 
always celebrated punctually.) No games were held a 
century later (although, if we may trust the indications 
of coins w’ith symbols of the saeculum on them (Alfdldi, 
Hermes Ixv. 369 ff.), there were plans in 45 -42 B.c. to 
celebrate the ludi in the near future. The Fourth Eclogue 
has been interpreted as a prediction — not fulfilled — of 
games to be held in 40 b.c. 

Augustus’ plans to celebrate the beginning of a new 
age were known to Virgil, who died two years before the 
games took place, and were referred to in the familiar 
words ’aurea condet saecula’ (Aen. 6. 792 ~ 3 )*_ At Augus- 
tus* request the quindecimviri made calculations for the 
celebration and fixed the length of the saeculum at no 
years. Augustus* ludi in 17 b.c. are well known from 
Horace's Carmen Saeculare and from an inscription, 
found near the Tiber, which gives details of the com- 
plicated ritual. They consisted of three nights and three 
successive days of sacrifices and archaic scenic games, 
and of seven supplementary days of more modem enter- 
tainment in theatre and circus. Dis and Proserpina do 
not appear among the gods honoured. Each night 
Augustus and Agrippa made appropriate offerings and 
sacrifices beside the Tiber to the Moerae, to the Ili- 
thyiae^ and to Terra Mater. On the first two days they 
mede sacrifices on the Capitol to Jupiter and Juno Regina ; 
on the third day they made offerings to Apollo and Diana 
on the Palatine. The scenic games continued night and 
day* and no matrons held sellisternia for Juno and 
Diana« As we know from the inscription, it was after the 
offerings on the third day that twenty-seven boys ^d 
twenty-seven girls ^ whose fathers and mothers were bving, 
sang Horace's hymn, first on the Palatine and then on 
the Capitol. In the hymn Horace brings into great 
pronwenoe Augustus* patron god Apollo in his new 
Palatine temple. 


The antiquarian emperor Claudius revived the saecu^ 
hm of a hundred years and held games in a.d, 47 for the 
eight-hundredth birthday of Rome. Following his 
example, Philip in 248 celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of the city. Domitian in 88 and Septimius 
Sevems in 204 calculated their festivals by use of the 
Augustan saeculum of a hundred and ten years. From 
Septimius Severus* celebration extensive inscriptional 
records have been discovered, including a fragmentary 
secular hymn written in hexameters by an unknown poet. 

Horace, Carmen Saeculare and ihe scholia-, Censorinui, D,N. 17; 
Livy, Per. 49; Val. Max. 2, 4. 5 ; Zoaimua 2. i ff. ; CIL vi. 32323-36. 
For the recent diacoveriea of the inscription of Septimius Severus 
see Not. Scav. 1931, 313 ff. L. R. T. 

SECUNDUS, see JULIUS (ii), pomponius (3). 

SECURITAS, commonly associated with the Emperor 
or the State as a ^virtue* or ’desirable state’ {res expe- 
tenda). Securitas was commonly invoked when some 
imminent danger had been averted or on an occasion, 
like 10 Jan., a.d, 69, when the Aival Brethren sacrificed 
to her on the adoption of Piso. Her characteristic 
attribute is the column on wliich she leans. 

G. Wissowa, RK 335. H. M, 

SECURITY in Roman law was given to the creditor in 
the form of rights over the property of the debtor. By 
the earliest real security, fiducia, the creditor acquired 
ownership of the pledged object, with the obligation to 
retransfer it to the debtor after payment of the debt. 
Restrictions of this fiduciary ownership, transferred to 
the creditor by numcipatio (q.v.) or in iure cessio (see 
dominium), could be laid down in a special agreement 
between creditor and debtor, concerning especially the 
creditor’s obligation to reconvey the prope^. By the 
later form of pledge (pignus) the creditor acquired only 
possession of the object handed to him, with interdictal 
protection, but without right of usucapio (see possessio). 
From pignus arose later another fonn of security, practised 
particularly in relations between landlords and agri- 
cultural tenants, whereby the object pledged for the 
payment of rent (slaves, cattle, agricultural implements) 
was left in the hands of the tenant: the creditor acquired 
neither ownership nor possession. For this form of 
security the term hypotheca was later applied. The 
debtor could hypothecate the same object successively to 
several creditors, but the earlier mortgage had priority ; 
later mortgagees might enforce their rights only if the 
preceding one was satisfied. Some mortgages, as for 
taxes due to the fiscus or for the dowry of a woman, were 
privileged (the latter by a reform of Justinian). A. B. 

SEDIGITUS, see voLCACius (1). 

SCDOLIUS (ft. c. A.D. 435), a Christian Latin poet, 
author of the Pasehale Carmen, with a prose version 
Paschale Opus, in five books, a scriptural elegy, and a 
hymn to Christ. 

Edition: Huemer, CSEL (1885). 

SEGESTA (correct Greek form : "fyeora. See Festus, 
p. 458 L.), a city of north-western Sicily. Segesta was 
thoroughly hellenized by the fifth century B.c., but 
actually was neither Gr^, Phoenician, nor Sicanian 
(Strabo 6. 272, exceptionally, regards Ionian Phocaeana 
as founders of Doric-speaking Segesta). The Segeatans 
reckoned themselves Trojans. Presumably they were 
Elymi (= Asiatics?). Against Selinus (q.v.), her tradi^ 
tional enemy, Segesta usually invoked outside aid, e.g. 
Cnidians and Rhodians in 580 b.c. The combatants in 
454 are unknown, Diodon's’ text (ix. 86) erroneously 
mentioning Lilybaeum (q.v.). In 426 and 416 Athens 
supported Segesta, induced thereto by exaggerated 
notions of Segestan wealth (Thuc. 6. 6 f . ; however, no 
poverty-stricken city built the magnificent surviving 
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temple). The Athenian expedition, however, failed 
disastrously at Syracuse (413), whereupon Segesta sought 
Carthaginian help (410). Carthage responded, sacked 
Selinus, and obliterated Himera (409). Segesta thereby 
became a Carthaginian dependency which was tempor- 
arily seized by Agathocles (307), who treacherously 
razed it, and Pyrrhus (276). In the First Punic War 
Segesta immediately surrendered to, and was generously 
treated by, the Romans, who like the Segestans claimed 
Trojan descent. Segesta became a civitas libera et 
immunise but declined rapidly after the Servile War (102). 
By Strabo's time its port, Emporium, had outstripped it. 
Subsequently Segesta disappeared. 

Diod. s. 9; 13. 43 f. ; 14. 48, 53 f.; 20. 71; 36. 5; Cic. Verr. 3. 92; 
4. 72; 5. 125 - E.T. S. 

SEIA, an obscure Roman goddess, said to be the guardian 
of com while underground (Augustine, De civ. D. 4. 8). 
Her statue, with that of Segesta and a third who must 
not be named indoors, stood in the Circus Maximus 
(Pliny, HN 18. 8; cf. Ten. De Sped. 8, Macrob. Sat. 
I. 16. 8). H. J. U. 

SEJANUS (Lucius Aelius Seianus; d. a.d. 31), The 
maternal ancestry of Scjanus was distinguished; his 
father was an eques^ L. Seius Strabo. He was made his 
father's colleague as Prefect of the Praetorian Guard by 
Tiberius on his accession, and soon, on liis father’s 
appointment as Prefect of Egypt, he became sole com- 
mander of the Guard, whose strength he increased by 
quartering all the cohorts in a single barracks near the 
Porta Viminalis. Over Tiberius he exercised a steadily 
increasing influence. After the death of Tiberius' son 
Dmsus in 23 (which Sejanus was suspected of com- 
passing) his influence in the Senate was paramount, and 
in a succession of treason trials he attacked his enemies 
(chiefly friends and adherents of Agrippina). He failed 
to secure Tiberius* consent for a marriage with Livia, 
the widow of Tiberius* son Drusus, in 25, but his influ- 
ence increased through Tiberius* retirement (which he 
encouraged) to Capreae in 27. In 29 he secured the 
arrest and deportation of Agrippina and her eldest son 
Nero; her second son Drusus was imprisoned in the 
Palace in 30. In 31 Sejanus appears to have planned to 
strike at the principate. He was consul, had perhaps 
been granted imperium proconsular e ^ and had hopes of 
trihunida potestas. Tiberius, however, warned by 
Antonia, the widow of his brother Drusus, sent a letter 
to the Senate. Sejanus was arrested, brought before the 
Senate, and executed, the command of the Guard having 
been transferred to Macro (q.v.). The ease with which 
he was suppressed shows that his conspiracy was still 
in an early stage. J. P. B. 

SELENE, the moon -goddess of the Greeks. There was 
no cult of the Moon amongst the Greeks (that of the 
Sun may either be pre-Greek or, as e,g. in Rhodes, 
imported from the East). A real cult of the Moon 
in old Crete is very problematic and can hardly be 
proved from the rings and gems on which these heaven- 
ly bodies are represented (a cult of the Sun may be 
more acceptable). In Greek mythology, however, Sun 
and Moon had a significant place from olden times 
(but no doubt the Sun as the symbol of all physical life 
was the more important in the religious ideas of the 
Greeks). According to Hesiod they were both bom of 
the Titan Theia, but Aeschylus made the Moon the 
daughter of the Sun, others again his wife. A number of 
goddesses and heroines have been equated with the 
Moon by mythologists — Hera, lo, Artemis, Hecate; 
‘whether lo (whose wanderings were compared with the 
course of the moon) or Hera had anything to do with 
the moon before the oriental influence (in the 7th c. B.C.), 
is a difficult question* (A. B. Cook, Zeus i. 456). But 
usually it is assumed that the Cretan Pasiphae, daughter 


of Helios by Perseis, was a hypostasis of Selene (her 
oracular function at Thalamae may support this view). 
Much more important is the role which the Moon played 
in Greek poetry and folk-lore, especially sorcery, in 
which she was almost identified with Hecate (Artemis). 
The Greeks shared with most other peoples the super- 
stition about the influence of the Moon on all organic and 
erotic life. The waxing Moon made everything prosper, 
the waning had the contrary effect (recommended for 
healing diseases, for malevolent magic); the full Moon 
was sometimes prescribed for love-charms (note the use 
of the stone selenites), the rising Moon for magical proce- 
dure in general. Eclipses of the Moon were due to 
sorceresses (I’hessalian superstition). Selene was also 
thought to be the abode of the souls, at least in Hellen- 
istic times, 

F. Schwenn, art. ‘SHf^ne’ in PW\ Leprand, nrf. ^Luna' in Dar.- 
Sag. ; W. H. Roschcr, Vber Sclette und Veruandtes (1890). jS. E. 

SELEUCEIA (1) ON TIGRIS was founded c. 312 B.c. 
by Seleucus I Nicator, as the capital of his empire]^ It 
became the great outpost of Greek civilization in vfhe 
Orient, and replaced Babylon as the entrep6t of trsdc 
between east and west. Built beside the ancient Opis, on 
a natural lake where the Nahrmalka canal from the Euph- 
rates joined the Tigris, Seleuccia was a port for maritime 
shipping (Strabo 16. 739). The city had a mixed Greek 
and Babylonian population and a large Jewish colony; 
Pliny estimated the total population as 600,000 in his 
day (HN 6. 122). Even after the centre of Seleucid 
power had shifted to Syria, Scleuceia maintained its 
essentially Greek character. When the Parthians con- 
quered Babylonia, they preserved its free constitution, 
and kept tlieir troops and administrative officials at 
Ctesiphon (q.v.) on the oppositivc river bank. In the 
Parthian period Seleuccia w^as still a great commercial 
centre, in spite of the rivalry of Vologesocerta. But 
it became the seat of violent factions and dynastic 
quarrels; after a seven years’ revolt (a.d. 35-42 — 7 ^ac. 
Ann. 1 1. 9. 6) it was heavily punished. Excavations show 
that the city thence forw' a rd gradually became orientalized ; 
burnt down by Trajan, it was rebuilt in Parthian style. 
Its final destruction in A.D. 164 by Avidius Cassius 
marks the end of Hellenism in Babylonia. 

M. Strcck, 'Sclcukcia und Kte^hon’, Alte Orient 3/4 (1917); 
O. Rcuthcr, Antiquity 1929, 434 ft.; L. Waierman, Firit and Stcond 
Prelim. Reports upnn the Rxeavatiom at Tell Umar (LI.S.A. 1931-3): 
K. H. McDowell, ’Stamped Objccta from Selciicia* and ‘Coina from 
Scleucia’ {Univ, of Michigan Studies, iJum. Srr, juutvi and xxivii. 
1935 )« M. S. D. 

SELEUCEIA (2) IN PIERIA was founded c. 300 b.c. 
by Seleucus I as the seaport of Antioch. Captured by 
Ptolemy III c. 245, it was recovered in 219 by Antiochus 
III; its adult male citizens then numbered 6,000. It 
issued municipal coinage from Antiochus IV’s reign, 
coined as one of the Brother Peoples (149-147), and in 
108 received its freedom, which was confirmed by 
Pompey in reward for its resistance to Tigrancs. It was 
the station of an imperial fleet ; Vespasian improved the 
harbour. A. H. M. J. 

SE^UCUS (i) I (Nicator) (c. 358-280 b.c.), son of 
Antiochus (presumably a Macedonian noble). He 
accompanied Alexander to Asia, but was never among 
his most prominent generals, though probably a close 
personal associate. After Alexander's death he obtained 
the satrapy of Babylonia (321), where he supported 
Antigonus against Eumenes, but nevertheless lost his 
satrapy and fled to Egypt (316), He regained Babylon 
by a spectacular exploit, and soon gained Media and 
Susiana also: from this year (312) the Seleucid Era 
begins. 

Seleucus naturally joined the coalition of 'separatist* 
generals against Antigonus, and the victory of Ipsus (301) 
gave his kingdom access to the Mediterranean through 
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Syria and (296) Cilicia. Henceforth hia policy had a 
predominantly western bias» as illustrated by the founding 
of Antioch (300) to balance Seleuceia (q.v. i), by his 
marriage to Stratonice daughter of Demetrius (298), and 
by the avenues for expansion which he sought in Syria 
and Asia Minor. In the East he ceded the Indian 
provinces to Chandragupta early in his reign (304?). 
He Anally won Asia Minor with the victory of Coru- 
pedium over Lysimachus (281), which also gave him 
hopes of seizing the vacant throne of Macedonia. He 
invaded Europe, but was murdered by Ptolemy Keraunos, 
who wanted Macedonia for himself. 

The achievement of Seleucus was inferior only to that 
of Alexander, for he reassembled most of Alexander’s 
empire in Asia. The dual character of his dominion, 
Mediterranean and continental, was implicit in his two 
capitals and his two wives (he never repudiated the 
Bactrian Apama, his wife since 324). But, unlike 
Alexander, he built his army, bureaucracy, and new 
cities primarily on Graeco- Macedonian immigrants as a 
foundation. In character he was the most humane, and 
one of the ablest, of the Successors. 

Ancient Souhcts. For the Seleucids in general the sources are 
too scattered to be indicated briefly. Sec Bibliographies to CAH vi, 
ch. 15 (W. VV. Tarn); vii, cha. ^ (Tarn), 5 (M. Rosiovtzcff), and 22 
(Tarn); viii, cha. 6 and 7 (M. Holleaux) and 16 (E. R. Bevan). 

Moobhn Literature. CAH vi-vni; E. K. Bevan, 7 'he House of 
Seleucus (igo2); E, Bikerinan, Institutions des Sdleucides (1938). 

G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (2) II (Callinicus) (r, 265-226 b.c.) was 
the eldest son of Antiochus II and Laodicc. In this 
reign (commencing in 247) the Seleucid Empire first 
sulTered severely from the same centrifugal tendencies 
which had previously beset the Persian Empire. In the 
Par East, Bactria became definitely independent, and the 
native kingdom of Parthia also came into existence 
(248 -247): in the West, Seleucid Asia Minor was lost 
temporarily. Seleucus was hampered throughout by 
dynastic troubles: first, the pretensions of his step- 
brother which produced the invasion of Ptolemy III 
with its spectacular (though ephemeral) successes (‘Third 
Syrian War*, 246-1), and, later, the revolt of Antiochus 
liierax in Asia Minor. Seleucus spent his life on cam- 
paign, but it remained for his son Antiochus (‘the Great*) 
to restore the kingdom. G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (3) III (Soter) (c, 245-223 B.c.), eldest 
son of Seleucus II, reigned three years only, being 
murdered (for reasons unknown) on a campaign against 
Attains 1 of Pergamum. 

SELEUCUS (4) IV (Philopator) (r. 218-175 b.c.), 
second son of Antiochus III, in whose lifetime he already 
held important commands. In his reign (which com- 
menced in 187) he maintained correct relations with 
Rome and observed the terms of the peace of Apamea 
(188), which forbade political adventures in the West, and 
rendered them impossible by reason of the severe 
indemnity which it imposed upon him. But he also kept 
up friendly relations with Macedonia and Egypt, the 
two Powers of the Near East which remained indepen- 
dent of Rome. 

SELEUCUS (5) of Seleuceia on the Tigris (r. 150 B.c.), 
described by Strabo (16. i. 6; i. i. 9) as a Chaldaean or 
Babylonian, stands alone ns a thoroughgoing supporter 
of Aristarchus of Samos* heliocentric hypothesis, which 
he tried to demonstrate (Plut. Quaest. Plat. 8. i, i<»6 c; 
Dox. Grace. 383). He wrote on the tides in opposition to 
Crates of Mallos; he attributed the tides to the moon s 
resisting the rotation of the earth; Strabo (3* 5- 9) says 
that he discovered periodical inequalities in the flux ana 
reflux of the Red Sea, which he attributed to the posm^ 
of the moon in the zodiac. ^ 


S ELE UCUS (6) HOAIERICUS of Alexandria was 
perhaps at the court of the Emperor Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 
56). He is said to have written commentaries in Greek 
on practically every Greek poet. Besides works on Greek 
language and style and on Alexandrian proverbs, he 
wrote a criticism of the critical signs used by Aristarchus, 
a history of philosophy, a biographical work probably on 
literary figures, a theological treatise, a paradoxographical 
study, a miscellany, and a commentary on the axones of 
Solon. 

FHG iii, 500; M. MCiller, de Seleuco Homerico (1891); R. Reitzen- 
■tein, Ceschichte der grtechischen Etymologiker (1897). J. F. L. 

SELIDES {aeXlSes:), see BOOKS, I. 5. 

SELINUS (Z’cAivoiJff), a Greek city on the south-west 
coast of Sicily, founded from Megara Hyblaea (651 or 
628 B.C.), quicldy became prosperous, founding its own 
colony of Heraclea Minoa. Its earliest definite persona- 
lities are the tyrants Peithagoras and Euryleon the 
Spartan (510). Its isolated, westerly situation necessarily 
made Selinus opportunist; it even supported Carthage 
in the Himera campaign (480). In the fifth century B.c. 
Selinus flourished and built the temples w'hose impressive 
ruins survive at Selinunte. Ultimately, however, its 
traditional enmity with Segesta (q.v.) proved disastrous, 
provoking Athenian and Carthaginian intervention in 
Sicilian affairs; Carthage actually sacked Selinus (409). 
Selinus* refugees soon returned, but as Carthaginian 
tributaries. Such they remained, except occasionally, 
until Carthage evacuated and razed Selinus (250 B.C.), 
which thus disappeared from history (reject Pliny, HN 
3- 9i)- 

Strabo 6. 272; Thuc. 6. 4. 20; 7. 50, Hdt. 5, 46; Diod. 5. 9; 
II. 21 f. ; II. 54 L; IM- J- Huliit-G. Fougrica, Silinonte (iQio); 
J. B^rard, Bibhogr. topogr. (1941), 89. E. T. b. 

SELLA CURULIS was an ivory folding seat, without 
hack or arms, used by magistrates cum imperio. Its 
Etruscan origin is merely a conjecture of ancient author- 
ities. The name was derived (Gell. 3. 18, 3 ff.) from the 
chariot {currus) in which the chief magistrate was con- 
veyed to the place of judgement, and originaUy the sella 
curulis served as the seat of justice. Subsequently it 
became the attribute of all the higher (‘curule*) magis- 
trates. 

Moinmaen, Rdm. Staatsr. i*, 399 ff. ; B. KQbler, PW, s.v. P. T. 

SEMELE (Ze/xcAn), otherwise called Thyone (Ovwvrf), 
in mythology, a daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus (qq.v.). Whether or not Semele is Zemelo and 
originally the name of a Thraco-Phrygian earth-goddess, 
it is certainly not Greek, whereas Thyone is. Such 
double namings are not uncommon, cf. Alexander-Paris. 
Her story consists almost wholly of her relations with 
Zeus and Dionysus. The former’s association with her 
aroused Hera’s jealousy, and the goddess, disguising her- 
self (Ov. Met. 3. 259 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 167, 179, from 
older sources, cf., e.g., Eur. Bacch. 6 ff.), advised her to 
test the divinity of her lover by bidding him come to her 
in his true shape. She persuaded him to give whatever 
she should ask, and he was thus tricked into granting a 
request which he knew would result in her death. The 
fire of his thunderbolts killed her, but made her son 
immortal (cf. Ov. Fastis 3. 715 f. ; Rose in CR 36 (1922), 
1 16). Zeus put the unborn child in his thigh, whence 
he was bom at full time, and, after coming to maturity, 
he descended into Hades and brought Semele up (Find. 
01 2. 25 ff.; Paus. 2. 37. 5 — Argive legend of the place 
where he went down to fetch her; and elsewhere); she 
thus became an Olympian goddess. This, if she was 
originally a goddess, is evidently secondary. She had a 
cult in The^ in historical times (Eur. loc. cit.; Paus. 
9. 12. 3-4). 

The statement of Hesychius, s.v. that this was 
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another name for her, is pretty obviously due to a mis- 
understanding of a lost comedian’s joke. Someone had 
sud that Dionysus was son of * Pour-out* or ‘Fill-up* and 
his words had been taken seriously ; see Rose in CQ xxvi 
(1932)1 58. For Actaeon’s love of her (in which case he 
cam hardly have been her nephew) see Acusilaus in 
Apollod. 3. 30, and cf. actaeon. H. J. R. 

SEMIBAMIS(U€fj.ipa^i^), in Greek legend, the daughter 
of the Syrian goddess Derceto (see atargatis). Exposed 
at birth, she was tended by doves till found by shepherds 
Her first husband was Onnes, her second Ninus, king of 
Assyria, after whose death she ruled many years, 
renowned in war and as builder of Babylon (this point 
Berosus, FHG ii. 507, denies). At death she' was changed 
into a dove, which was accordingly held sacred (Diod. 
Sic. 2. 4—20). The historical figure behind this legend 
is almost certainly Sammuramat, wife of the Assyrian 
king Shamshi-Adad V, and herself regent 810-805 b.c. 
in the minority of her son Adad-Nirari III. F. R. W. 

SEMO SANCUS DIUS FIDIUS (for the full 
name see Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 58. 4). A deity of 
puzzling origin and functions, said to be Sabine (e.g. 
Propert. 4. 9. 74; he is there identified with Hercules, 
q.v., apparently from the interpretation of Dius Fidius 
as louts ftlius, and Sancus is, as often, corrupted, whether 
by Prop, himself or a copyist, into Sanctus). Semo 
appears to be his name, and suggests the Semunes of the 
Arval hymn, usually taken to be deities of sowing; 
Sancus would seem to be an epithet, perhaps connected 
with sancirCf cf. the adj. sanqualis, which also shows a 
M-stem. Fidius pretty certainly is to be explained as 
cognate with fides, and Dius is simply ‘divine’ or 
‘heavenly*. In historical times he is connected with 
oaths and treaties (Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexikon^ iv. 
318 f., cf. RK 130 f.), hence the common oath medius 
fidius. Hence he has some connexion with thunder. His 
temple stood on the Quirinal (Platner- Ashby, 469 f.), 
and he had some sort of cult on Tiber island also (Wissowa, 
locc. cit.). Conceivably a deity of sowing had been 
absorbed by Jupiter (q.v.). II. J. R. 

SEMONIDES} iambic and elegiac poet, originally of 
Samos, but connected especially with Amorgos (Suidas 
8.V. Strabo, 487, Steph. Byz. s.v. Aftopyos). 

Suidas makes him a contemporary of Archilochus, Cyril 
places him in 664-661 (Adv. ltd. i, p. 12), and modem 
critics have tended to place him later still because of an 
alleged dependence, not only on Archilochus (fr. i and 
Archil, fr. 84), but also on Phocyiides (fr. 7 and Phoc. 
fr. 2). A piece of elegiac verse on the shortness of life 
which Stobaeus (4. 34) attributes to Simonides of Ceos 
has been ascribed with some reason to Semonides. He 
is also said to have written a history of Samos in two 
books of elegiacs (Suidas). Of his iambic fragments the 
longest, fr. 7, describes various types of women by com- 
paring them to animals and shows the influence of 
popular fables; another, fr. 1, discourses on the illusions 
and uncertainties of life and prescribes a mean between 
desire and despair. Semonides has plenty of humour 
and some satirical gift ; he writes easily. His language is 
Ionic. See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Graec. 3, pp. 50-64. C. M. D. 

SEMOS of Delos (c. zoo b.c.) was a careful, scholarly 
compiler. 

Works, (i) Geographical and antiquarian: Delias or 
Detiaca^ on the geography, antiquities, institutions, 
products, etc., of Delos; Nesuzs, a work on islands; On 
Paros, On Pergamum, Periodoi. 

(a) On Paeans, of which a valuable fragment survives 
describing the masks, dress, and performance of aoro- 
KapSaXos, l 0 vif>aXXos, ^oXXoifopoi (FHG iv. 492 ff.). 

J. F. L. 


SElVlPRONlUSs see asellio, gracchus, tuditaz>7US. 

SENATUS. I. Regal and Republican Rome 

(a) Composition. The Senate was the council of the 
kings and survived the monarchy. Tradition attributes 
to Romulus the institution of a Senate of 100 members, 
but the oldest certain number is 300, evidently connected 
with the 3 tribes and 30 curiae. Sulla increased the 
number to 600, Caesar to 900, and Augustus reverted to 
600. The distinction between patrician and plebeian 
senators, whatever its origin, must have been already 
definite in the second half of the fifth century B.c. 
The patrician senators, called patres, continued to retain 
certain prerogatives (cf. below). Plebeian senators were 
called adlecti or conscripti. Patricians and plebeians 
together were called qui patres qiii conscripti or patres 
(et) conscripti. Senatores pedarii, who voted but did not 
speak, were probably at first those who had not held 
magistracies, and later magistrates of low rank. *l^he 
senators were chosen first by the kings, later by the 
consuls, and after tYve plebisdtum of Ovinius (q.v.) by Ac 
censors. Late in the third century it was the rule to 
choose first cx-curule magistrates, who could take part 
in the sessions before formal appointment. In the tim^ 
of the Gracclii plebeian aediles and, by the plebiscitunt 
Atinium, tribuni plebis secured the same privileges. Sulla 
made admission to the Senate depend mainly on the 
quaestorship. Thus the Senate was recruited indirectly 
by popular election. Censors could only remove quali- 
fied persons if guilty of misconduct; the exclusion could 
be revoked by their successors. Certain professions (e.g. 
petty industry) and certain civic punishments or moral 
transgressions disqualified from admission. Freedmcn 
or sons of freedmen were not usually admitted. A 
property qualification (1,000,000 sesterces) was first 
imposed by Augustus, but the senators usually had at 
least equestrian census. 

Senators wore the claims lotus (q.v.) and special shoes 
of red leather. They had reserved seats at religious 
ceremonies and public entertainments. They were not 
allowed to leave Italy without the Senate’s permission. 
Being excluded from State contracts and the possession 
of large ships (see Claudius 7), they were predominantly 
a landlord class. They had at times an exclusive or 
privileged position as judges in criminal and civil courts 
(see QUAESTio 8). As office depended mainly on wealth 
and birth, ‘new men* were rare, and the Senate tended to 
become hereditary (see Novus homo, optimates). Mem- 
bership being de facto permanent, senators exerted great 
influence on internal and foreign policy. The trans- 
formation of the Senate into a body of ex-magistrates 
avoided serious clashes between the imperium of the 
magistrates and the auctoritas of the Senate and made the 
Senate responsible in the last centuries b.c. for the direc- 
tion of the Roman State. The Republic collapsed when 
military leaders destroyed the authority of the Senate. 

(b) J^ocedure. The Senate was summoned by the 
presiding magistrates, either holders of imperium or, later, 
tribunes, according to an order of precedence. Sessions 
were held between dawn and sunset, but were forbidden 
by a Lex Pupia (2nd or ist c. b.c.) during the Comitia. 
Only during the Empire were the times of meeting 
fixed — usually two each month. The meeting had to 
take place either in Rome (see curia 2), or within a mile 
of the city, in a place both public and consecrated. The 
first sitting of the year was in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Sittings were held in private, but with opened doors, 
the tribunes of the plebs sitting in the vestibule in the 
period before their admission to sessions. Each senator 
spoke from his seat. Freedom of speech was unlimited 
during the Republic. Au^stus imposed a time-limit. 
First came the report (relatid) of Ae chairman or anoAer 
magistrate, who submitted it in writing. Each senator 
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was aaked (interrogatio) his opinion (sentefitia), according 
to his rank [censoriif consulares, praetorit, aedilicii, etc.). 
Within each category the patricians took precedence, the 
senior patrician censorius of the gentes matores (after 
209 B.c. any patrician censorius) heading the list as 
princeps senatus. After Sulla the magistrate gave priority 
to the consuls designate or, in their absence, to any 
consularis\ and princeps senatus became a merely social 
title open to plebeians. After the debate the different 
opinions were put to vote by a division {discessio). Some- 
times relatio was followed by discessio without interro* 
gatio. Certain resolutions required a quorum. Any 
resolution, called either decretum or, more commonly, 
senatus consultum (q.v.), could be vetoed by the tribunes, 
The urban quaestors kept the records in the aerarium. 
The publication of official reports in the acta rerum 
urbanarum^ ordered by Caesar, was suppressed in part by 
Augustus. Improvements in short-hand made accurate 
reports possible. 

(c) Functions, The Senate existed, formally, to advise 
the magistrates. The patrician senators retained two 
special functions. The first, which became a pure for- 
mality, was to ratify the deliberations of the People (and 
probably of the plcbs) and was called patrum auctoriias 
(q.v.). The second was to elect an interrex (q.v.) for the 
arrangement of elections, if no magistrates were available. 

The Senate advised the magistrates in matters of 
domestic and foreign policy, finance and religion, and 
on their legislative proposals. It could invalidate laws 
already voted by pointing out technical flaws in procedure. 
It suggested the nomination of a dictator, assigned the 
various duties to the magistrates, decided the prorogatio 
imperii^ established the equipment (omatio) for each 
magistrate and pro-magistrate, and marked out the tw'o 
provinces destined for the consuls. In war-time it 
influenced the choice and the extension of commissions, 
fixed the number of the levies, and criticized the conduct 
of war. In finance it determined the rate of the tribute, 
supervised revenue and expenditure, and controlled the 
aerarium. It could order the censors to redraft contracts 
and regulated the coinage (at least of the mint of Rome). 
The practical decision of war, the conclusion of peace 
treaties, and the conduct of foreign policy were usually 
in the hands of the Senate, but the formal declaration 
of war and ratification of treaties belonged to the Comitia. 
It often received ambassadors and appointed senators to 
help the magistrates or pro-magistrates in concluding 
treaties and in settling tiie organization of conquered 
territory. The arbitration of the Senate was often asked 
by Italian communities, by provincials and client States. 
Religious life was controlled by the Senate, which con- 
tained the members of the principal priestly colleges and 
could order religious ceremonies and introduce new cults. 
In urgent cases the Senate could order dispensation from 
the observance of law, subject usually to ratification by 
the Comitia, and after the Gracchan period it could pass 
the senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.). 

II. The Imperial Age 

(a) The or do. In Augustus’ view the preservation of 
the Senate’s prestige was vital to his intended restoration 
of the Republic. The Senate was left to govern Italy and 
those provinces which required only small garrisons 
{see provincia). Consequently it retained the aerarium. 
But the emperor soon acquired control both of the 
aerarium and of the whole senatorial administration. 
The Senate retained only the supervision of copper 
coinage. Tiberius transferred to it the actual election of 
the magistrates, but the imperial nonUnatio and comment 
datio (q.v.) reduced the importance of elections to a 
minimum. Thus the self-recruitment of the Senate by 
the quaestorian elections was influenced by the will of 
the emperors, who could also, by adlectio (q.v.), directly 
introduce new members to any senatorial rank. 


The Senate became a hereditary order, since, except 
for new men introduced by the emperor, only the sons of 
the senators could become senators. Most of the high 
offices in the State (governments of provinces, with few 
exceptions, commands of legions, praefectus urbi, prae- 
fecti aerarii, legati iuridici, correctores, etc.) were reserved 
for senators. The senators became a privileged class 
interested in preserving the Empire. Future senators 
served at first a year in the army as tribum laticlaviit then 
held the vigintivirate and entered the Senate at twenty- 
five through the quaestorship. The senators were called 
clarissimif a title extended during the second century to 
wife, sons, and daughters. 

(b) Functions and authority. The Senate developed 
judicial functions from Republican precedents. A legis- 
lative power grew out of its advisory capacity. Senatus 
consulta had acquired full recognition as laws at least 
by A.D. 200. The emperor had the right of convening, 
presiding over and laying matters before the Senate, and 
had the titular position of princeps senatus. The relatio 
of the emperor took precedence. It was usually a written 
speech (orario), which the later jurists quoted as authori- 
tative rather than the subsequent senatus consultum. The 
number of senators attending meetings continually 
decreased. Mere acclamationes were often substituted for 
discussion. On the whole, the Senate lost its indepen- 
dence ; its freedom was restricted to the choice of a new 
emperor when the throne was vacant, or during a revolu- 
tion. The Senate, however, was always in formal 
connexion with the People, the true repository of the 
imperium : it conferred his powers on the princes. The 
acknowledgement of the Senate, therefore, was the 
condition of the legitimacy of an emperor {see Augustus, 
princeps) . F u rthermore, the Senate preserved a tradition 
of discussion, of competence, of respect for the public 
interest and for Republican procedure, and represented 
a sort of public opinion — of the wealthy classes. Friendly 
relations between Senate and emperors were taken to 
distinguish ’good’ emperors from tyrants. Damnatio 
memoriae (q.v.) depended on the. Senate. 

(c) From the Prindpate to the Late Empire. In the late 
Republic numbers of municipal Italians and even some 
provincials entered the Senate, especially under Julius 
Caesar. Under the Empire, the number of provincial 
senators increased almost continuously, but until the 
time of Septimius Severus the majority were Italian. In 
the first century the provincials came mostly from Spain 
and Gallia Narbonensis; afterwards Orientals and 
Africans prevailed. The Danubian provinces never 
supplied many members. 

The distinction between senatorial and imperial pro- 
vinces was gradually eliminated, and the aerarium 
became simply the city-treasury of Rome. Gallienus 
deprived senators of the command of legions and greatly 
reduced their share of provincial government, llic 
increasing importance of the Equites resulted under 
Constantine in a virtual fusion of the two orders. This 
new senatorial order recovered much administrative 
authority. Consequently, the number of senators greatly 
increased (probably 2000, c. A.D, 350). Constantine 
matched the Senate of Rome with another in Constanti- 
nople, which in A.D. 359 was made completely equal to 
that of Rome. Entry to the Senate was now through the 
praetorship; and the usual imperial adlectio was inter 
consulares. Senators were divided into three groups: 
clarissimi\{clarissimi et) spectabiles; {darissitni et) illustres. 
By 450 the two lower classes were excused from attend* 
ance in the capital. Under Justinian only the illustres 
were entitled to speak, sententiam dicere. The praqfectus 
urH usually presided. Senators were free from municipal 
burdens, but subject to special taxes. As a political bc^y 
the Senate naturally decided stiU further ; but it remained 
the representative of the Roman People and continued to 
legislate. As a body of great landlords, the Senate 
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remained an essential element of the social structure of 
the Empire. In the fourth century senators led the 
defence of Paganism in Italy and in the fifth many 
assisted the barbarian generals to destroy imperial 
authority. The Roman Senate is last mentioned in 
A.D. 580. 
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(1900), 236, V (1901), 82, and vi (1902), too; B. Stech, ‘Scnatores 
Romani qui fuerint inde a Vc.spasiano usque ad Traiani exitum', 
KliOf Beth. X (1908); C. S. Walton, ‘Oriental senators in the Serv ice 
of Rome*, JRS 1929, 38-, P. Lambrechts, La Composition du s^nat 
romain de 1* accession au trone d'Hadrien d la mart de Commode (1936); 
id.. La Composition du sinat romain de Septime S^ire d JHocletien 

(1937). 

4. For the Late Empire: Ch. l.^crivain, Le S^nat romain deputs 
DiocUtien (1888); J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 
i* (1923); J. Sundwail, WestrCmische Studien (1915); id., Abhand- 
lungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden Romertums (1919); E. Stein, 
Bull, Acad. Belgique 1939, 308. A. M. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM was the advice of the 
Senate to the magistrates. In Republican times it had 
no legislative force, but de facto it was binding. If it was 
vetoed, it lost its binding force, but conserved the senatus 
auctoritas. During the Empire the senatus consu/ta were 
at first implemented by a clause in the praetor's edict; 
after Hadrian certain senatus consulta immediately had 
the force of law. The senatus consultum was drafted 
after the session of the Senate in the presence of the 
presiding magistrate and some witnesses, usually includ- 
ing the proposer. If necessary, it was translated into 
Greek. Many senatus consulta are preserved in their 
Greek translation. 

A senatus consultum usually contained: (i) the name 
of the presiding magistrate, date, place of assembly, 
witnesses; (2) the magistrate’s report; (3) the intro- 
ductory formula : ‘d(e) e(a) r(e) i(ta) c(ensuerunt)’ ; (4) the 
terms of the consultum, which often confirmed its own 
advisory nature in references to the magistrates such as 
8(i) e(is) u(idebitur); i(ta) u(tei) e(is) e r(e)p(ublica) 
f(ideue) 8(ua) u(ideatur) ; (5) the letter C ( — censuere), 
indicating senatorial approval. In the Imperial age was 
added the number of the senators present. 

The texts of senatus consulta were deposited in the 
aerarium. Another copy was in ancient times given to 
the plebeian sanctuary of Ceres. 7 ''he documents were 
classified, but not sufficiently to avoid losses and falsi- 
fications. The jurists often named them after one of the 
consuls of the year (SC Orfitianum) or more rarely after 
the emperor who proposed them (SC Claudianum) or after 
the occasion of the SC (SC Macedonianum), 

Many senatus consulta arc collected in Bruns, Fontes* (1909)- For 
the Greek texts, P. Vicreck, Sermo graecus quo S P Q R magistra- 
tusque populi romani , . . usi sunt (1888), is fundamental. P. Willems, 
Le Sinat tie la rlpubligue romaine i. 248; ii. 204; O’Brien Moore, 
PW, Suppl. vi, 800 (with a hst of SC). A. M. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM ULTIMUM, a declara- 
tion of public emergency by the Senate, usually interpre- 
ted as authorizing the magistrates to employ every means 
of repression against public enemies (not necessarily 


specified nominatim), without being subjected to provo^ 
catio and inter cessio (Sail, Cat. 29). The formula w^as ; 
‘senatus decrcuit darent operam consules ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet’ (Sail. loc. cit., cf., e.g., Caes. 
BCiv. I. 5). The proper name was SC de republica 
defendenda. The name SC ultimum is derived from 
Caesar, loc. cit. 

Its first certain use concerned C. Gracchus. The other 
assured instances are : the ‘tumultus’ of Satuminus and 
Glaucia (100 B.C.), against Sulla (83), Lepidus (77), 
Catiline (63), in the disturbances of 62 (Metcllus Nepos) 
and 52 (Clodius), against Caesar (49), M. Caelius Rufus 
(48), the disturbances of Dolabclla (47), against M. 
Antonius and against Octavian (43). It was last employed 
against Salvidienus Rufus in 40. 

The exercise of this power by the Senate was hotly 
contested, e.g. in connexion with C. Rabirius (q.v.). 
The law of Clodius de capite ctvis Romani in 58 was also 
a partial condemnation of the senatus consultum ultimum. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i. 687; ii. 1240; Strafr. 257; C. Bgr- 
bflffallo, Una misura eccezionate dei Romani: il .S.C.U. (1900); J. 
Strachan-Dav'idson, Prohle?ns of the Roman Criminal Law i (1912), 
225: E. G. Hardv, Some Problems in Roman History (1924), 27, 99; 
G. Plflumann, Klio xiii (1913)1 321; H. Last, CAJI ix. 84; id. fR‘S 
1943. 94 - A. ^t 

SENECA (t), Lucius (or perhaps Marcus Annafus), 
writer on rhetoric, was bom of equestrian family at 
Corduba in Spain about 55 b.c. Of his life we know 
little ; he was certainly in Rome both as a young man and 
after his marriage, and his knowledge of the contem- 
porary schools of declamation implies that he spent 
much time there. He amassed a considerable fortune and 
may have held an official post in Spain or engaged in 
trade. By his marriage with Helvia, a fellow country- 
woman, he had three sons — Annaeus Novatus, who after 
adoption by L. Junius Gallio became governor of Achaea, 
L. Annaeus Seneca (q.v. 2) the philosopher, and M. 
Annaeus Mela, the father of Lucan. lie died between 
A.D. 37 and 41 , after the death of Tiberius and before the 
exile of his son the philosopher. 

His historical work, covering the period from the 
outbreak of the civil war to his death, is lost. 7 'he 
Oratorum sententiae divisiones colores, addressed to his 
sons, consists of extracts, supplied by his retentive 
memory, from the declaimers whom he had heard during 
his long life, interspersed with digressions and comments 
of his own. The work comprised ten books devoted to 
controversiae, each with a preface, and at least two devoted 
to suasortac. In our manuscripts only five books (i, 2, 7, 
'9, and 10) of the controversiae and one of the suasoriae have 
survived and these have suffered some mutilation: an 
abridgement made for school use (probably 4th c.) gives 
us some knowledge of the contents of the missing books 
of controversiae and, what is more important, preserv’es, 
with some mutilation, seven of the prefaces. 

Shrewd observation, a phenomenal memory, and an 
experience extending from Cicero’s age into the reign of 
Gains make Seneca’s work a most valuable source for the 
literary history of the early Empire, The rhetorical 
schools were his lifelong interest, but he clearly recog- 
nized their excesses and dangers. While the new move- 
ment fasejnated him, his own sympathies were with the 
oratorical tradition of Cicero. The specimens of the 
handling of some forty themes by more than a hundred 
rhetores, great and small, if they are not verbally exact 
quotations, show remarkable skill in reproducing the 
styles and mannerisms of others ; they arc relieved by 
pithy incidental criticisms and scraps of literary remini- 
scence which serve to maintain the atmosphere of 
informality. Seneca’s own views, both on individual 
declaimers and on the general tendencies of his time, are 
developed at greater length in the prefaces, written in an 
but terse and incisive prose which represents the 
transition from the periodic to the pointed style. The 
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work bears out the character ascribed to him by his son : 
he was 'maiorum consuetudini deditus’, a man of old- 
fashioned Roman strictness, fair-minded but suspicious 
of novelty and of Greek culture, critical of the decadence 
of contemporary society but combining seriousness with 
a satiric humour. See also literary criticism, Latin, 
para. 4. 

Editiona: A. Kicssling (Teubner, 1872), H. J. MUllcr (1887), H. 
Bornccquc (1902, with Fr. tr. and notes); Suas., W. A. Edward 
(1928, with tr. and comm.). General : H. Bornecque, Les Declamations 
et les dSclamateurs d'apris Sineque le Fire (1902); W. Hoffa, De 
Seneca patre quaestiones selectae (1909). C. J. F. 

SENECA (2), Lucius Annaeus, born at Corduba, c, 5 
or 4 B.C., was the second son of (i) above. The family 
was equestrian, wealthy, and distinguished. As a small 
child, Seneca was taken to Rome in charge of an aunt, 
his mother Helv'ia*s sister, and by her care was pulled 
through an ailing childhood and early youth, while her 
influence helped him in early stages of his official life. 
At Rome he studied the rhetoric which was a natural 
prelude to a senatorial career, and (against his father’s 
liking) the philosophy which, with money-making and 
the lesser hobby of viticulture, formed his lifelong 
unofficial pursuit. His first step in the cursus^ the 
quaestorship, came perhaps shortly after a.d. 32. Details 
of his beginnings are as lacking as definite dates, but we 
know that by Caligula’s accession he ranked as an orator 
and writer of the first standing, and that this fact, as an 
affront to the Emperor’s megalomania, nearly caused his 
death. Seneca was in his mid-forties when in Claudius’ 
first year, 41, Messalina secured his banishment to 
Corsica for adultery with Julia Livilla, an improbable 
enough charge to suggest an ulterior but equally un- 
proven motive. In Corsica he remained, broken and 
unstoically despondent, till in 49 he was recalled by 
Agrippina’s influence and, with Afranius Burrus, 
appointed tutor to Nero, a practorship in 50 sealing his 
rehabilitation. With Nero’s accession in 54, S., still asso- 
ciated with Burrus, passed from tutor to minister, obtain- 
ing in 55 or 56 a suffect consulate, which marks roughly 
the peak of his ministerial influence. He and Burrus were 
reluctant accessories to Agrippina’s murder in 59, and it 
was Seneca w^ho composed Nero’s explanation to ffie 
Senate. On the death of Burrus, three years later, S., 
now nearing seventy, attempted to retire and relinquish 
his very great wealth to the Emperor, his relations with 
whom had become strained. Nero refused the gift, 
tiiough in 64 he seems to have partially reconsidered the 
refusal in view of the need for restorations after the Great 
Fire; the retirement he pennitted, at least tacitly, for 
Seneca henceforth spent little time in Rome and much 
in Campania, living in the leisure which the letters to 
Lucilius Junior incidentally reveal, W^hen the Pisonian 
conspiracy foundered in 65, Seneca was named among 
those concerned by one of the conspirators; further 
evidence seems tenuous, but it sufficed. He faced the 
self-inflicted end he was permitted to choose with tran- 
quillity, and must be allowed a courage in his death 
which in his life had not been so evident. Seneca mar- 
ried twice: his infant son by his first wife died before 
the exile; his second, Pompeia Paulina, considerably 
younger than himself, would have died with him but for 
Nero’s intervention. . 

2. Seneca’s extant works do not compnse his whole 
literary performance. All his forensic oratory has 
vanished — a specially regrettable loss. There are scraps, 
titles, or mentions of some dozen other works not extant, 
and he himself speaks [Dud, i — De Prw. i. i, Ep, 
106. 2) of a design for a comprehensive ethical survey ; 
but the lateness of the references and perhaps his o^ 
temperament suggest that this was a design only. 1 he 
survivals, containing few materials for dating them, leave 
the tradng of intellectual or stylistic development mainly 
oopjectural. 


We have first ten pieces passing under the mis- 
nomer of Dialogic Of these, three are fomial consola- 
tiones — Ad Matciam^ Ad Polybium, and Ad Helviam 
Matrem, the first dateless but probably not late, the other 
two belonging to the early part of the exile. The remain- 
ing seven are philosophical or ethical treatises : De Provi- 
dential showing that the sufferings of the good under 
Providence are only apparent, dedicated to Lucilius and 
probably late ; Deconstantia sapientis^ on the impassibility 
of the Stoic adept, written after Caligula’s death ; De ira, 
a rather badly constructed discussion of the nature, 
futility, and cure of anger, addressed to his brother 
Novatus, and probably to be placed early in Claudius* 
reig^; De vita beata (incomplete), an exposition of the 
Stoic theory of happiness, addressed to the same brothei 
(but now as ‘Gallio’, hence later than De tra), containing 
an apologia for the philosophic millionaire which sounds 
personal, and hinting at a date not far before the sacrffice 
of 61 ; De otio, a fragment justifying retirement from 
public life for the Stoic, perhaps pointing to a slightly 
later phase of the same crisis; De tranquillitate animi, 
presenting Annaeus Serenus, who seeks advice on the 
occasional vacillations of the proficient, an imposing but 
irrelevant discourse on the disquiets of the idle and 
vicious, probably not early ; De brevitate vitae^ maintain- 
ing to Pompeius Paulinus that life is long enough if no 
time is wasted, written apparently in 49. 

4. Three other prose treatises stand outside the 
Dialogi: De dementia (the autocrat should be merciful), 
seemingly addressed to Nero early in his reign, one book 
and a part out of an original three ; De beneficiis, to one 
Aebutius Liberalis, on the nature of benefits, their proper 
recipients, and so forth, unsystematic and rather patchily 
readable, written intermittently after Claudius’ death; 
Naturales quaestiones^ dealing with curiosities of fire, air, 
and water, and the nature of winds, earthquakes, and 
comets, its recipient being Lucilius and its central date 
63 [see meteorology). Of the Epistulae morales ^ to the 
same person and of the same period, we have 124, and 
know that others are lost ; in these Seneca plays the part 
of philosophic and ethical director to a less advanced 
friend. 

5. The Apocolocyntosis, in the medley of prose and 
verse proper to Menippean satire, is a venomous and 
moderately amusing skit on the deification of Claudius, 
written just after his death. 

6 . Seneca’s prose is a highly rhetorical product, owing 
its stimulus to the practice of recitatio and the consequent 
need to sparkle, in an easily bored generation. His 
mastery is rather of epigrammatic point and the artifice 
appropriate to its presentment than of language as a 
sustained and flexible means of expression. So, too, his 
thought is rather spasmodic than consistent and his ethics 
ring truer in emotional appeal than in speculation. His 
letters are his most attractive work : their purpose makes 
no great demands on originality, and gives scope for an 
undoubted experience of men and an innocuous assump- 
tion of the superiority so necessary to his egoism, while 
the epistolary form allows the development of themes in 
isolation, without too much revealing a weakness in 
sustained and constructive thought, and admits relief in 
glimpses of personal circumstances and social conditions, 
liis *causidicali3 argtJtia’ and ’uemacula eruditio’ 
(Gellius 12. 2) are there, but in this environment have a 
not unpleasant freshness. 

7 • His most important poetical works are nine tragedies : 
Hercules [Furens], based generally on the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides ; Troades^ with a dual source in Euripides* 
Troades and Hecuba; Phoerdssae, so disjointed that it 
is doubted whether its episodes belong to one play; 
Medea, mainly empurpled Euripides, but other sources 
may here and there be latent; Phaedra^ the myth debased 
to a not very subtle story of minx and misogynist; 
with a considerable Sophoclean basis; Agamemmm^ in 
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wliich a debt to Aeschylus is rather to be assumed than 
easily traced ; Thyestes^ a crassly horrific treatment of the 
gruesome myth, without extant source ; Hercules Oetaeus, 
with but little in it, apart from subject, to suggest the 
Trachiniae — long, dull, and psychologically incredible. 

8. A tenth tragedy, Octavia (q.v.), interesting as the 
sole surviving praetexta^ and for its subject, but for little 
else, long and strangely ranked, against its own unequi- 
voc^ evidence, as Seneca’s; it is now recognized as 
Senecan pastiche. 

9 * That the tragedies were written for reader or 
listener rather than playgoer is shown by episodes 
unsuited for stage presentation. Their strength lies in 
passages of rhetoric^ and descriptive power ; their weak- 
ness, glaringly emphasized beside Greek counterparts, 
in crude characterization and psychology. Conventional 
moralizing (mainly Stoic) companions the bloodily 
macabre, and peciks of emotional stress are seldom 
unpointed (or untravestied) by epigram. Their versi- 
fication is polished but monotonous in texture, while the 
choruses, lacking the relief of strophic arrangement, 
frequently hammer at one short metrical phrase, without 
system-break or other diversion, ad nauseam. 

xo. The tragedies cannot be dated, but suggest the 
clever immaturity of a youngish man. Though false 
standards of taste and their peculiar survival-position 
gave them an undue influence on the early moulding of 
modem tragedy in England and elsewhere, it is now less 
by their own merits than as a clue to the author’s character 
that they interest us. 

ll« Besides the tragedies we have seventy-seven 
epigrams, a few handed down under Seneca’s name, and 
others attributed to him with more or less probability. 
A recent survey (Peyrani) allows more than forty of them, 
on linguistic and other grounds, a reasoned authenticity, 
but it is a fragile canon. 

12. Seneca’s character, with its lamentable rift between 
principle and practice in crises, is sometimes pronounced 
detestable. He preached detachment and was conspicu- 
ously a money-maker; defiance of circumstance, yet 
whined in Corsica and crawled before Polybius (q.v. 2); 
contempt for death and pain, yet, till finally trapped, 
evaded them by flagrant complaisance. He could vent 
spite, or curry favour, or both by clever sniggering at a 
dead and by no means contemptible emperor, yet five 
years later connives supinely at more than conrunon 
murder by a vicious live one. With all this he affects tlic 
moral guide. Such is briefly the indictment. It may be 
observed, first, that most neurotics are superficially 
detestable either to a small or a large audience, but that 
the causes arc preponderantly beyond their control, the 
problem more clinical than moral, and detestation irre- 
levant; second, that Seneca’s life and works present a 
fairly clear-cut picture of neurosis. The early ill-health 
is significant: youthful designs of suicide {Ep. 78. 2) and 
a temporary leaning to occultism of the ascetic-ceremonial 
kind {Ep. 108. 17 ff.) point to neurotic maladjustment, 
despair over physical inferiority and, alternatively, flight 
from reality. The flight proceeds in his philosophy, 
which becomes a ready-made escape-system (analogous 
to but less obvious than the arbitrary system of complete 
paranoia) in which he moves a leader calm and unruffled, 
compensating and submerging his inferiorities, inade- 
quacies, and dismal failures before the reality to which 
he can react only with discomfort or terror. Consistent 
with this are his thought and style, neither architectonic : 
the one capable of developing cleverly rather than pro- 
foundly a limited theme, but hardly of framing and 
supporting a consistent personal philosophy; the other 
aiming at point rather than period, and displaying at 
times a considerable eloquence of the propagandist type, 
with on appeal rather to emotion than intellect. In the 
tragedies, too, we meet no product or promise of a 
balanced artist-mind, but the primitive thought-forms. 


rough-hewn idola, and nightmares risen out of a toitured 
egoist’s unconscious mind. Everywhere are traceable the 
erratic ability and the limitations which are common 
stigmata of paranoiac abnormality. Abnormal his charac- 
ter is ; not devoid of a disfigured greatness in its mutila- 
tion, and one which it is more profitable to understand 
than to condemn unconditionally. 
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SENECIO, see herennius; sosius. 

SENONES, the last Gauls to settle in Italy, came froW a 
parent stock which in Caesar’s time inhabited the Seine 
basin (Caesar, BGall. 2. 2, etc.). In Italy, ousting the 
Umbrians, they established themselves on the Adriatic 
coast between Ariminum and Ancona, the Ager Gallicus 
of historical times. Diodorus and Livy, but not Polybius, 
say that Senones led the marauding Gallic band that 
captured Rome in 390 B.c. Thereafter Senones remained 
a constant menace for 100 years until Rome subjugated 
them in 283 (Polyb. 2. 17 f.; Diod. 14. 113 f. ; Livy 5. 35). 
They then disappeared from Italy, being cither expelled 
or massacred. Their territory was used partly for colonies 
(Sena, Ariminum), partly for the allotments which 
Flaminius assigned to individual Roman citizens in 232. 

For bibliography see cisalpine caul. E. T. S. 

SENTENTIA, in the language of Roman literary and 
rhetorical criticism, means the finished expression of a 
thought. In post-Augustan times the word is used 
especially to denote the terse, pointed, epigrammatic 
expression of a striking thought (cf. Quintilian 8. 5. 2), 
which often is of general application (in which case 
sententia is equivalent to 'aphorism', ‘wise saw’), but is 
not necessarily so; any striking thought expressed in 
this terse, pointed manner can be denoted by the word 
sententia. 

Such sententiae are found in early Latin literature, c.g. 
in the elder Cato (from whom Seneca {Ep. 94. 27) quotes 
‘emas non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod 
non opus est, asse carum est', as on example of a thought 
'packed into a sententia*). Quintilian (12. 10. 48} tells us 
that he finds such sententiae in Cicero; they are found 
also in the fragments of Varro’s Saiurae Menippeae and 
in the historian Sallust; and the mime of the late Repub- 
lic afforded ample scope for their use (cf. the surviving 
Sententiae of Publilius Syrus (q.v.); c.g. ‘tarn dest auaro 
quod habet quam quod non habet’). It was in the Silver 
Age, however, when the influence of the rhetorical 
schools on literature became much more marked, that 
the employment of sententiae reached its full develop- 
ment Ifi prose, for instance, the moralizing essays of 
Seneca are full of them, and Tacitus uses them with 
masterly effect (e.g. Agr. 30. 7 'ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant’). So too in verse: e.g. the dramas of 
Seneca, the epic of Lucan (whom Quintilian, with refer- 
ences to this characteristic, calls ‘sententiis darissimus' ; 
e.g. I. 128 ‘uictrix causa dels placuit sed uicta Catom’), 
the satires of Juvenal (e.g. 1. 74 ‘probitas laudatur et 
alget’), and, of course, the epigrams of Martial. 

See W. C. Summere, Select Letters of Seneca, Introduction A 
TThe pointed ityle in Greek and Roman literature*); J. Wight Duff, 
Lit. Hist. Rome {Silver Age), Index and paaaizn. See also <XNO»rs 
(yriipq). W. S. W. 
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SEPTIMIUS (i), Publius, a Republican writer on 
architecture mentioned by Vitruvius (7. prarf, 14). 

SEPTIMIUS (2) SERENUS, one of the ‘neoteric’ 
school in Hadrian’s time, wrote rural poems. 

Teuffel, $ 353. 

SEPTIMIUS. Lucius, see dictys. 

SEPTIMIUS. see also oeta, odaenathus, severus, 

VABALLATHUS. 


SEPTIZONIUM. a famous ornamental facade, screen- 
ing the south-east comer of the Palatine Hill at Rome, 
and dedicated by Severus in a.d. 203 (C/L vi. 31229). 
It closed the vista of the Via Appia like a stage-back- 
ground, in w^hich the elements were three large niches 
girt with three stories of colonnading. Earlier examples 
of septizonia occur in Rome (Suet. Titus 2, schol. cod. 
Berolin. fol. 337) and Lambaesis (C/L viii. 2657). The 
adjective irrrd^cjvos is applied to the seven planets (Dio 
Cass. 37. 18), and although the word is not itself used 
metathctically of the days of the week which they govern 
(see Dombart, PW^ s.v.), the representations of these 
gods upon calendars is a common-place. Perhaps, 
therefore, these great ornamental facades, filled with 
statuary, mosaics, and numbers, served as public calen- 
dars as well as embellishments. 

Ch. Htilscn, Das Septisiomum des Septimius Sevrrus, Winckcl- 
nianns-proKram, n. 46 (1886); Th. Dombart, Das Septizontum zu 
Worn (ig22). 1 . A. R. 


SEPTUAGINT (in abbreviation, LXX), the collection 
of writings which became the Old Testament of the 
Greek-speaking Church. They are mainly translated 
from the Hebrew (or Aramaic), but include in the 
Apocrypha some pieces originally composed in Greek. 

The name is derived from a story told in Greek by a 
Jewish writer in the Epistle of Aristeas to Philocrates to 
the effect that in response to a suggestion of his librarian, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Ptolemy II Philadelphus asked 
for a copy of the Jewish law, and was sent from Jerusalem 
seventy-two learned Jews who at Alexandria made a 
translation of it for the royal library. The story which 
at first has some verisimilitude is embellished by later 
writers with legendary elements and extended to include 
beside the Law the other translated books. 

The translation was evidently done by different hands 
at different times. Nearly all of it was finished before the 
Christian era. It was intended probably for use by those 
Jews whose first, or only, language was Greek, or pos- 
sibly for use in attracting Gentiles to the synagogue. 
Apart from Jews or Christians, few writers show any 
knowledge of it. Greek and Roman references to things 
Jewish are not derived directly from the LXX. The 
single citation of Genesis in the anonymous treatise 
On the Sublime 9. 9 is an exception that proves the rule. 
The influence of the LXX is probably first manifest in 
less literary circles, as in the Corpus Hermeticum and in 
the magical papyri. The rendering varies in style and 
literalness; when not influenced by the underlying 
Semitic, the Greek as in the New Testament represents 
the vernacular Hellenistic , 

Since the Hebrew from which the LXX was translated 
ill older than the oldest Hebrew manuscripts extant, and 
even than the standardized (Massoretic) text, the LXX 
is invaluable in efforts at reconstructing the original text 
of the Old Testament. The L^ itself was coopted 
/sinvini? and was revised. Ongen collated it in his 
Hexatla not only with the Hebrew, but with the 

uTi (with some exceptions) the text used in senp^ 
quotSion by the New Testament and Uter Christian 


writers, as well as by Philo and Josephus. It had some 
influence upon the Vulgate and other versions of the 
Old Testament. 

Critical text: A. Rahlfa (1936), Septuaginta (ix. 1, x, xiii, xiv), 
Oottingen 1931- . Text with apparatus: A. E. Brooke and N. 

McLean (1906- ), H. B. Swete 1907-12 (and later reprints). 
Textual criticism: F.G. Kenyon, rexfo/ the Greek Bible Intro- 

duction: H. B. Swete (2 vola., ed. 1914). Handbook: R. R. Ottlcy 
(1920). Grammar: R. Helbing (1907), H, St. J. Thackeray (1909), 
Abel (Faria, 1927). Influence: A. Deiasmann, ‘Die HellenJaierurig 
dea aemitiachen Monotheiamua* in Neue Jahrb. vi (1903); H. St. J. 
Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship (2nd 1923); 
C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1934); C. H. Roberta, Two 
Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 1936); 
p. Wutz, 'SystematiacheWege von der Septuaginta sum hcbraischen 
Urtext', alv (1937), 158-61. 

Aristeas. Text: Teubner (Wrndland, 1900), Swete (see above). 
Translation: Thackeray (1917); H. G, Mcccham, The Oldest Ver- 
sion of the Bible (1932); H. G. Mcecham, The Letter of Aristeas 
(1935)* W. Tam, The Greeks in Hactria and India (1938, cxcur- 
aua). Concordance: Hatch and Redpath (1896-1906). H. J. C. 

SERAPION (i) of Alexandria, founder of the empirical 
school of medicine (c. 200-150 B.c,), wrote (i) IJpos Tas 
Biaipdaei^; (2) OepaTrevriKa. He placed individual 
observation and experiment first, the statements of 
recognized authorities second, and argument from 
analogy third — ^to be used when the other two are lacking. 
He is much praised by Galen. 

PW ii A. 1667. W. D R. 

SERAPION (2) of Antiocheia, a mathematical geo- 
grapher (2nd or I St c. B.C.), held that the sun is eighteen 
times the size of the earth. He also wrote on astrology. 
He may probably be dated later than Hipparchus and 
Panaetius, and earlier than Ptolemy. 

£d. in Catalogus Codicum Astrologoruni. PJV ii A. 1666. 

W. D. R. 


SERAPIS, see sarapis. 

SERENUS (i) SAMMONICUSi a voluminous writer 
of the time of Septimius Severus (a.d. 193-211), was 
murdered by Caracalla’s orders in a.d, 212. His only 
known work is Pes reconditue. He had a library of 62,000 
books. 

PW u A. 1675. 

SERENUS (2) (or SERENIUS), Quitmjs (or Quin- 
CTius), author of a medical text-book in verse. Liber 
medicinalis, which may be dated between the end of the 
second and the fourth century. It depends in the main 
on the Mediciiia Plinii and on Pliny’s Natural History. 
The author may have been the poet Serenus Sammo- 
nicus (son of the other Serenus Sammonicus, q.v.), who 
was a friend of Gordian I (b. c. a.d. 159) and the teacher 
of Gordian II (b. c. 192), and died before 235. 

PW ii A. 1675. Ed. F. Vollmer, CML ii. 3 (1916). 

W. D. R. 

SERENUS (3), mathematician, from Antinoeia in 
Egypt (formerly thought to be of Antissa in Lesbos), 
may probably be dated between Pappus and Theon of 
Alexandria (i.e. c. a.d, 300-50). Two of his works are 
extant: Uepi KvXivBpov ropijg and Ilepl Kcuyov ropijg; 
both edited by J. L. Heiberg (1896). A commentary on 
the KwviKo. of Apollonius of Perga has been lost. Sereniu 
is not of first-rate importance, but preserves much that is 
of value from earlier writers, notably Apollonius. 

PW 'iiA, 1677. W, D. R, 

SERES, the Chinese and Tibetans, first known to 
Greeks left by Alexander in inner Asia. Aristotle knew 
vaguely of silk, but not of China. They became famous 
from Augustus’ time as producers of si^ sent by land to 
Asia Minor and by sea to Egypt. As trade developed, 
the name Seres was applied to Chinese and Tibetans as 
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approached by land, *Sinae’ being their name as ap- 
proached by sea from India. By Nero’s reign further 
Chinese products were reaching the Roman Empire, 
the Seres were definitely placed above^ India, and some 
geographical details filtered through. In a.d. 97, after 
Chinese conquests in central Asia, Kan Ying visited 
Antioch, and c. 120 a ’Roman’ Maes Titianus sent agents, 
probably to Kashgar and Daraut Kurghan (where 
‘Chinese’ were met) and beyond. These learnt of cities — 
Daxata (Singanfu ?, where Roman coins have been found) 
and Sera {Loh Yang})^ seven months from Kashgar (or 
Daraut Kurghan), and gained rough ideas of Pamir, 
Tian Shan, and Altai Mountains, and of rivers (Hwang-ho 
and Yang tsze-Kiang?), but nothing of the sea east of 
China. They proved that silk was an animal product. 
Meanwhile one Alexander had explored from India to 
Cattigara (q.v.); others reached the Sinae in China 
itself, naming their capital ‘Thinae’ (Nanking?). Yet 
Ptolemy made the Chinese coast face west and join 
Africa. In 166 a mission reached China from Marcus 
Aurelius, another in 284. About 550, silk-moth eggs 
were smuggled to Constantinople. 

Ptol. Oeog. 6. 16. 1 ff. (Seres); 7. 3. r ff . (Sinae); WarminRton, 
Indian Commerce, 36-7, 71-2, etc. F. Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient (i as s). Honigmann, PIF, s.v. E. H. W. 

SERFS. Various Greek States possessed unfree agri- 
cultural labourers that are best described as serfs. In 
opposition to slaves they consisted of groups of natives 
reduced to hereditary servitude. They normally had 
families and homes of their own on the estates of their 
masters; they turned over to the latter a part of the 
produce of the land and kept a part for themselves. 
Greek tradition attributed their status to conque.st, and 
in the case of two groups (the maryandynoi of Heraclea 
Pontica and some of the penestai of Thessaly) reports a 
compact made between them and their masters. Serfdom 
has assumed so many forms that the name is not inap- 
propriate, even if some of the features of Greek serfdom 
differ from those of the better-known examples. Thus 
the compacts mentioned forbid sale beyond the borders 
and so imply that sale within the borders was permitted, 
which, furthermore, is specifically attested for the 
maryandynoi. Best known of all are the helots (q.v.) of 
Sparta, the penestai of Thessaly, and the serfs of Crete, 
but serfdom is attested also for Argos, Sicyon, Byzantium, 
and Heraclea Pontica, and seems to have been common 
in Asia Minor, Magna Graecia, and Sicily. The dis- 
tribution suggests that it was common particularly in 
Doric States. In Crete the great code of Gortyn does not 
seem to have differentiated between slaves and serfs, but 
later there were special names both for serfs on public 
(/xvci» traOand on private estates (d(^a/xia)rai and KXapwraC). 
For the position of the hektemoroi of early Athens and 
the coloni of late Rome see hektemoroi and coloni. 

Ancient Sources: Pollux 3. 83; Athen. 6. 263-71 ; other ecattered 
references. DiACussions of serfdom in individual States are common, 
but comprehensive accounts rare. 

Modern Literature: EncycL Social Sciences, s.v. ‘Serfdom’; 
G. Busolc, Griechische Staatskunde 135-8, 283-8, and passim. 

J. A. O. L. 

SERGIUS, author (date unknown) of Explanationes 
in Donatum (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 486-565 ; cf. also 
475-85). In manuscripts his name is often confused with 
that of Servius. 

SERGIUS, see also Catiline. 

SERMO bears a variety of meanings in Latin. Besides 
being used for conversation, verse in conversational 
manner and with satiric bent (as in Lucilius and Horace), 
for style, and for the language of a nation (in Latino 
sermone, Cic. De Or. 3. 42), sermo is in rhetoric especially 
applied to the sketch of effective lines of argument well 
illustrated in the set of shorter pseudo-Quintilianean 
declamationes (q.v.). J. W. D. 


SERPENTS, SACRED* As the b€iatBaliMov in 
Theophrastus (Char. 16, 4) when he sees a snake in hia 
house takes it for a warning to invoke a god or found a 
heroon, it may be assumed that less pietistic persons had 
similar feelings regarding some serpents. They are, 
indeed, the regular accompaniment of heroes and of some, 
especially chthonian, deities. Sabadius is mentioned in 
Theophrastus; the god whom Aeschines’ mother is 
alleged to have served, apparently Attis (Demosth. 18. 
260), had snakes in his ritual, which were handled by 
some of the officiants; Zeus Meilichius is represented 
by a huge snake (Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 18 and fig. i). 
When, therefore, Alexander of Abonutichus produced his 
new god in serpent form (Lucian, Alex. 7 ff.) he was 
following time-honoured tradition. In Italy the seipent 
was connected with the genius (q.v.), cf. Cicero, Div. 2. 
62, where Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, father of the 
tribunes, sees two snakes, a male and a female, in his 
bedroom and is told that according as he kills one Or the 
other, he or Cornelia will die, which duly comes to pass. 
How’ever, they are not found only in this context. Apart 
from foreign cults (as that of Aesculapius, see especially 
Ovid, Met. 15. 669 ff., where the god in serpent form 
follows the embassy sent to bring him to Rome) and 
stories of foreign colour (as Tacitus, Ann. 11. ii, 6), in 
the old Italian worship of Juno Sospita the serpent 
played a part (Prop. 4. 8. 3 ff.). See also ANiMAii?, sacred ; 
ASCLEPius, para. 5 ; religion, minoan-mvcenae.an. 

H. J. R. 

SERRANUS, an epic poet who died prematurely, 
mentioned with Saleius Bassus (q.v.) by Quintilian 
(Inst. 10. I. 89-90) and Juvenal (7. 80). 

SERRANUS, see atilius. 

SERTORIUS, Quintus (c. 122-72 b.c.), was of Sabine 
extraction. He was tribunus militum in Spain (98) and 
legate in the Social War. Since Sulla barred his election 
to the tribunate, he declared for Marius, although he 
did not approve his Terror. Appointed governor of 
Hispania Citcrior (83), he was proscribed by Sulla and 
escaped to Mauretania, where he defeated a Sullan army. 
He failed in an attempt to return to Spain and is said 
to have dreamed of fleeing to the Blessed Isles. Later, 
invited by the Lusitani, he successfully returned to 
Spain, where he gathered around him many Roman 
followers and gained the goodwill of the natives, who 
regarded his white fawn as a sign of divine protection. 
While his general Hirtuleius overran Hispania Citcrior, 
Sertorius defeated Fufidius, legate of Ulterior (80) and, 
by guerrilla tactics, his successor Metellus Pius (79-78). 
Reinforcements under Perpema (q.v.) reached him in 
77. Master of most of Spain, Sertorius created a rival 
Senate of 300 Romans and established a school for sons 
of native chiefs at Osca (Huesca)^ thereby incidentally 
gaining hostages. 

Sertorius prevented Metellus joining Pompey, who 
arrived with reinforcements (77), and outmanceuvred 
Pompey near Lauro (76). But Metellus defeated Hirtu- 
leius near Segovia (75), wrhile control of Carthago Nova 
assured^ the communications of the senatorial com- 
manders with Italy. After Sertorius had won a half- 
victory near the Sucro (Jucar), his enemies effected a 
junction (75). Sertorius negotiated an ineffective 
military alliance with Mithridates (75), but could not 
check the slow exhaustion of his movement. His popu- 
larity, and possibly his character, declined, until he was 
murdered by Perpema in 72. 

Sertorius, like Caesar, was one of several Roman 
generals who tried to master Rome from the provinces. 
By necessity or inclination he dealt generously with his 
native supporters and linked himself with the enemies 
(Mithridates and pirates) of the senatorial government. 
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But despite military skill, chivalrous bravery, and personal 
integrity he failed to master and unify the movement. 

Sources: Plutarch, Sertorius, from Sallust; fragments of Sallust's 
Hutariae\ Diodorus ;n. 22; Appian, BCiv, i. 108-15; Livy, Per, 
00-6. See Schulten, Fontei Uisp. Antiquae, iv. Cf. Rylands Papyri 
lii, n. 473 (1938). Modern: A. Schulten, Sertorius (Leipzig, 1926); 

T. Rice-Holmes, The Roman Republic i (1923): V. Ehrenberg, Ost 
und West (1935), I 77 (with bibliography). A. M. 

SERTORIUS, see also macro. 

SERVASIUS, SuLPicius Lupercus, Junior (*Ser- 
bastus', cod. Leid. Vosa. of Ausonius; ‘Sebastus*, 
Schryver, Baehrens; ‘Servastus', Wemsdorf), a fourth* 
century a.d. schoolman of uncertain name, has left three 
Sapphic stanzas De vetustate, and forty-two elegiac 
lines De cupiditate. 

Text w. tr. : J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (1935)- 

j. W. D. 

SERViLIA (b. c. 100 B.c.) was daughter of Q. Ser\dlius 
Caepio and Livia (the sister of M. Livius Drusus), 
step-sister of Cato Uticensis and mistress of Caesar. She 
married first M. Junius Brutus, to whom she bore Brutus, 
the murderer of Caesar, and next D. Junius Silanus {cos, 
62). Her three daughters by Silanus became respectively 
wives of the triumvir Lepidus, P. Servilius (cos. 48), and 
C. Cassius, the murderer of Caesar. She was the real 
head of one of the most important aristocratic groups of 
Rome. After Caesar’s death her influence on Brutus was 
considerable. 

F. Milnzer, PWivK. 1817; U. Syme, The Roman Revolution 
sec index, A. M. 

SERVBLIUS (1) AHALA, Gaius. The legend that 
Ser\'ilius saved his country in 439 B.c. by killing the 
usurper Sp. Maelius (q.v.) with a dagger concealed under 
his annpit was probably invented as an aetiological myth 
to explain the cofrnomen Ahala or Axilla (i.e, armpit) 
borne by the gens Servilia. When it was discovered that 
Servilii Ahalae occurred in the Fasti before 439, a 
different version was elaborated, according to wliich 
Servilius acted neither as a private citizen nor illegally, 
but as Master of Horse in Cincinnatus’ second (fictitious) 
dictatorship. Later embellishments, due to political 
propaganda of Gracchan and Sullan times, include 
Servilius’ exile from his ungrateful country. The legend 
of the tyrannicide and saviour of republican libei^ 
decisively influenced a descendant of tlie gens Servilia, 
M. Brutus. 

Mommsen, Riim. Forsch. ii. 199 ff. P. T. 

SERVILIUS (2) VATIA ISAURICUS, Publius 
(134-44 D.C.), assisted Sulla in his last campaigns 
against the Marians and was rewarded with a consulship 
in 79. As proconsul of Cilicia in 78-75 he made a 
systematic attempt to reduce the pirate haunts in south 
Asia Minor. In 77 he cleared east Lycia and Pamphylia 
by naval action and siege operations. Crossing Mt. 
Taurus into Isauria, he spent the campaigns in 76-75 in 
subduing its strongholds. These successes laid open the 
northward and more vulnerable side of Cilicia Trachea, 
the chief pirate base; but they were not followed up, 
because of the outbreak of the Mithridatic War. In 63 
Servilius was defeated by Caesar in the competition for 
the office of Pontifex Maximus. In 57-56 he was active 
in the recall of Cicero and the repression of Clodius. 
As censor in 5S"S4 he repaired the Tiber embankment 
after a disastrous flood. 

For his campaigns see H. A. Oitnerod, JRS 1922, 35 ff* M* C* 

SERVILIUS (3) VATIA ISAURICUS, Publius, son 
of (2) above, in early life supported Cato, but became a 
Caesarian and Caesar's colleague as consul in 48 B.c. 
After suppressing the disturbances of Caelius he governed 
Aria, whence he corresponded with Cicero in 46, After 


Caesar's murder Cicero affected to regard him as an ally, 
but knew him for a man of straw or worse (cf. ad Brut. 

2. 2. 3, if genuine), and in 43 Servilius betrothed his 
daughter to Octavian and became reconciled with Antony. 
Octavian jilted Servilia, but compensated her father with 
the consulate of 41, in which he showed his usual caution 
during the Perusine War. G. E. F. C. 

SERVILIUS (4) NONIANUS, Marcus (cos, a.d. 35), 
famous for liis recitationes, the applause on one occasion 
attracting Claudius Caesar to join his audience (Plin. Ep. 

I' 13- 3)* For his style in history see Quint. Inst. 10. i. 
102; Tac. Dial. 23; Peter, HRRel. ii, p. cxxviii. 98. 

SERVILIUS, see also caepio, casca, glaucia, rullus. 

SERVmJTES. Restrictions on ownership arising from 
the rights of other parties were already recognized in early 
Roman law. A particular group of these iura in re aliena 
formed servitutes: their essential mark was that the 
owner of a plot of land was entitled to exercise certain 
rights on a neighbouring estate (e.g. walking, using the 
roadway, driving or pasturing cattle, drawing water, 
etc.). Servitudes were a burden for the owner of the 
praedium quod servit, but they originated in the needs of 
agricultural economy, a dominant interest in ancient 
Rome, They ranked with res mancipi (see mancipatio), 
and were considered as vested in the land itself (iura 
praediorum), so that they passed from one proprietor to 
another. A counterpart to these servitutes praediorum 
rusticorum were senntutes praediorum urbanorum, intro- 
duced later in the interest of buildings : a neighbour could 
be obliged not to build too high, or not to obstruct the 
access of light, etc. Whilst the rustic servitudes consisted 
in positive actions on the part of the owner of the 
dominant estate, the urban ones were mostly negative, 
and merely bound the owner of the servient tenement to 
abstain from certain actions. 

Another category of rights over the property of other 
parties consisted in senitutes personarum. The qualifica- 
tion of these rights as 'servitudes’ perhaps dates from 
Justinian or the post-classical period. To this class of 
rights belong : usufructus (a right to use and draw produce 
from another’s property — land, or movables such as 
slaves and cattle); usus (a mere ius utendi without any 
right to profits); and rights analogous to luiw, narncly 
habitatioy relating to another person’s house or lodging, 
and operae servorum or animalium (in which case ius 
utendi was restricted to the labour of slaves or animris). 
The category of personal servitudes was substantially 
reformed in post-classical times and by Justinian. The 
application of some general rules to all types of servi- 
tudes, and the equalization of the methods by which 
they were constituted and protected, made it possible to 
include all the personal servitudes in the same group as 
the predial servitudes. 

P. Bonfante, Corso di diritto romano iii ( 193:0 ; W, W. Buckland, 
Lauj Quarterly Review 1927, 19**^. * 93 ®; B. Biondi, La categoria 
romana delle senntutes ( 1 93 8). also the text-books of Roman Law 
under law and procedure, roman, i. A. B. 

SERVIUS (i) TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome 
(traditionally 578-535 B.c.), is an indisputably historical 
figure, whose Roman or Latin origin (despite his later 
identification with the Etruscan Mastarna, q.v.) is 
attested by his having built the temple to the Latin 
goddess Diana on the Aventine. Here the text of a 
treaty between Rome and the Latin League, traditionally 
attributed to Servius and known to authors of the 
Augustan age, was preserved. There is no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the treaty, the invention of 
which would have been wholly purposeless. The tradi- 
tion that Servius was the son of a maidservant, and that 
he built the fortifications of Rome (cj. under WALL OF 
SERVIUS) must be rejected. The constitution attributed 
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to him (as a reputedly liberal ruler) is probably a 
fictitious precedent for the laws pass^ in the fourth 
century on behalf of the plebs {see centuria, classis). 

H. Last, CAH vii. 391 fT. For papyrolo^ical evidence: POxy, 
2088; M. A, Levi, Piv. fit. 1928; A. Piganiol, Scritti rn ofiore di 
Nogara (1937), 373 ff. For a more conservative view of the 
Servian reforms see H. Last, JRS 1945, 30 fif. P. T. 

SERVIUS (2) (4th c. A.D.), grammarian and commenta- 
tor (called Marius or Maurus Servius Honoratus in MSS. 
from the 9th c. onwards). His greatest work was a 
commentary on Virgil (in the order Aen.^ EcL, G.), for 
which he directly or indirectly brought under contribu- 
tion much of the earlier Virgilian criticism. He relied 
greatly on Aelius Donatus, though he names him only 
when he disagrees with him. Since his work was designed 
for school purposes, he stresses grammatical, rhetorical, 
and stylistic points, but he does not neglect subject- 
matter, on which some of his notes show considerable 
learning. By way of illustration he quotes freely not only 
from Virgil but also from Terence, Cicero, Sallust, 
Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal. Often he reports con- 
flicting views, but he retains his own judgement and is 
always a keen defender of his author. The Servian 
commentary is found in a longer and a shorter version 
in manuscripts ; but only the shorter was printed until 
Pierre Daniel in i6oo published the longer form, which 
he regarded as the original Servius. G. Thilo, however, 
in the nineteenth century showed that the so-called 
Servius Auctus or Servius Danielis consisted of (a) 
Servius and (b) the remains of a much more learned com- 
mentary (composed in the order Eel., G., Aen.) which 
he attributed to some Irish monk of the seventh or 
eighth century (possibly Adamnan). In his edition he 
printed what he judged to belong to this hypothetical 
commentary in italics. The current opinion (cf., e.g., 
E. K. Rand in CQ 1916, 158-64) is that the ‘additions* 
in Servius Danielis are virtually parts of the commentary 
of Aelius Donatus which S. himself had not incor- 
porated. The standard edition is that of G. Thilo (vols. 
i, ii, iii. pt. i, 1881-7; vol. iii. pt. 2 = Appendix Serviana, 
cd. H. Hagen, 1902); but a new edition (vol. ii, 1946) by 
a group of Harvard scholars is in course of publication. 
The other extant works of S. are: Explanatio in artem 
Donati, De finalibus, De centum metris, De mrtris Horatii 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lot. iv. 405-48, 449 ^ 55 » 45^-67, 468- 
72). The Glossae Servii grammatici (ed, G. Goetz, Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. ii. 507-33) are an apocryphal compilation. 
See also scholarship, latin, in antiquity, and cf. 
Teuffel, §431; Schanz-Hosius, § 248. 2 and § 835. J. F. M. 

SERVIUSy see also sulpicius (2). 

SESOSTRIS (Hdt. 2. 102-11) was a mythical Egyptian 
king to whom were ascribed great conquests in Africa 
and Asia. In Ptolemaic times he was regarded as a 
person who had once lived and been heroized. Little of 
historical value can be gained from the somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the story by Herodotus. The subject is 
disetissed thoroughly by Wiedemann, Herodots Ztveites 
Buck. T. A. B. 

SESTIUSy Publius, as quaestor (63 b.c.) helped 
Cicero against Catiline, and later actively promoted 
Cicero’s recall from exile. As tribune (57) he struggled 
with an armed band against Clodius. In 56 he was 
accused de vi and de ambitu. In the accusation de vi he 
was defended by M, Crassus, Hortensius, Licinius 
CalvuB, and Cicero (cf. Pro Sestio, and In P. Vatinium 
testeni interrogation, P. Vatinius was a witness against 
Sestius) and was acquitted. In 52 he was defended by 
Cicero on a charge of bribery and probably acquitted. 
Praetor (in 55 ?) and propraetor in Cilicia (49), he passed 
over to Caesar after Phmalus and accompanied Domi- 
tius Calvinus against Phamaces. 

E. Ciaceri, Cicerme ii (1930), 76; cf. L. G. Pocock, A Commentary 
on CUiro in Vatinium (1926). A. M. 


$ESTOS» a city of the Thracian Chersonese, possessing 
the best harbour in the Dardanelles, and commanding 
the chief crossing of the straits (to Abydos). Its original 
Greek population came from Lesbos. Darius returned 
by way of Sestos from his Scythian Expedition, and 
Xerxes here set foot on Europe, crossing the Dardanelles 
by a bridge of boats. Athenian interest in Sestos began 
with the occupation of the Chersonese by Miltiades; 
at this time perhaps it received an Athenian settlement. 
It was the first town to be freed from Persia by the 
Athenian fleet (479”478), and it was the chief Athenian 
station during the naval operations against Sparta in the 
Dardanelles (41 1-404). After a brief Spartan occupation 
(404 to 393 or 386) it reverted to Athens in 365. A rebel- 
lion against Athens in 357 led to its recapture by Chares, 
the enslavement of the population, and the establishment 
of an Athenian cleruchy (352). After a frequent change 
of overlords in the Hellenistic age it became a free: city 
under Roman rule, but it lost its position as the principal 
crossing-point between Europe and Asia to Byzantium. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), 210-27. ^ 

SET (called T3rphoii by the Greeks) was a god of Upper 
Egypt. He appears in the myth of Osiris as the wickied 
brother who murders the great god of the underworld 
and wounds his son 1 lorus. The role of Set in this my’th 
was well known to the Greeks, hence he is the wicked 
Typhon in Plutarch*s essay concerning Isis and Osiris 
(13 ff.). The Greek Typhon (q.v.) was a wicked son of 
Gaea and Tartarus who was overcome by Zeus, just as 
Horus finally overcame Set. 

A. Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); G. Roeder, art. 'Set’ 
in Roschcr'a Ltxxkon. T. A. D. 

SEVERUS (i), Lucius Septimius, Emperor a.d. 193- 
21 1. A native of Africa, after distinguished service under 
Marcus, he became consul in 190 and subsequently 
governor of Upper Pannonia. Saluted Emperor at 
Camuntum(i3 Apr. 193), he entered Rome on 9 June 
(see PERTiNAX and didius julianus). His first act was to 
dismiss the Praetorians and constitute a new guard for 
which all legionaries were eligible. The Senate he 
sought to conciliate by a promise to put no senator to 
death and the people by a congiarittm. After the funeral 
and apotheosis of Pertinax he set out against hia rival 
Pcscennius Niger. 

2. Victories by Septimius* guards at Perinthus, 
C>'zicus, and Nicaea were followed by a decisive battle at 
Issus (194; see pescennius nicer), and after punitive 
expeditions against the Osroeni, Adiabeni, and Scaenite 
Arabs the war was ended. To prevent a recurrence of 
civil war Syria was divided into two provinces, Coele and 
Phoenice, The reason for the early termination of the 
war was fear of Albinus, who was alleged to be in 
treasonable correspondence with the Senate (jw clodius 
albinus). Before leaving for Europe, Septimius raised 
his son Caracalla to the rank of Caesar and adopted him- 
self into the family of the Antonines (196). After a brief 
visit to Rome he rejoined his army in Gaul, and the issue 
was settled at a battle near Lugdunum (Feb. 197). 
Britain, like Syria, was divided into two provinces, and a 
rigorous persecution of the adherents of Niger and 
Albinus initiated. 

3. After a short stay in Rome Septimius was sum- 
moned East by news of a Parthian attack on Nisibis. A 
successful campaign culminated in the fall of Cteaiphon 
(198), in honour of which Caracalla was raised to the 
rank of Augustus and his brother Geta to that of Caesar. 
After two abortive attacks on the desert fortress of 
Hatra the war ended with the annexation of Mesopo- 
tamia (199). The next three years were spent in Palestine 
and Egypt, where Alexandria was given a municipal 
council. On 1 Jan. 202 Septimius and Caracalla became 
joint-consuls at Antioch, and then returned to Rome. 
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4 . Septimju» spent most of the next six years in Rome 
(see PLAUTiANUs). In 208 he set out with his wife and 
two sons for Britain, In the hope of intimidating the 
Caledonians Scotland was invaded, but the Roman losses 
were severe, and a temporary peace was patched up in 
the autumn of 210. Worn out by sickness and broken in 
spirit by Caracalla’s unfilial conduct he died at York 
in 211, 

5# Administration. Septimius* reign marks an impor- 
tant stage in the development of the powers of the eques- 
trian order. Three new legions (I-III Parthicae) were 
commanded by equestrian praefecti^ the new province of 
Mesopotamia was, like Egypt, governed by a knight, and 
vicarii, who were equestrian procurators, not infre- 
quently replaced the regular senatorial governors in 
other provinces. Most significant are the additional 
powers given to the Praetorian Prefect, who became 
supreme criminal judge beyond the looth milestone from 
Rome, and took over the control of the com supply from 
the praefectus annonae (see plautianus). By contrast the 
Senate was treated with disdain and became little more 
than a claque for applauding the emperor’s proposals and 
messages. Yet there are, apart from political persecu- 
tions, few indications of misuse of power. Useful legisla- 
tion based on equity and humanitarianism was passed, 
and the principle aflirmed that the law is no respecter 
of persons. 

6« In tlic sphere of finance the fiscus received the 
revenues of both imperial and senatorial provinces, 
together with the bulk of the emperor’s patrimonium. 
The aerarium was reduced to a municipal treasury, and 
a new exchequer, res privata principis^ was instituted to 
receive the profits of imperial confiscations. If Septimius* 
methods of raising money are open to criticism, his use 
of it was extravagant. In addition to congiaria, com, oil, 
and medicine were distributed free to the populace of 
Rome, the alimentary system was revived, and the cost 
of the imperial post taken over by the fiscus. Rome was 
adorned with new buildings, an arch in the Forum, a 
palace on the Palatine, and the Septizonium or House 
of the Seven Planets, a monument to the emperor’s faith 
in astrology, which had guided him to choose Julia 
Domna, a lady with a royal horoscope, for his second wife 
(see JULIA DOMNA). 

7. The chief military reform was the constitution of 
the new Guard, which henceforth served as a seminary 
for ofRceia. This change represents not a barbarization 
but a democratization of the army, just as the stationing 
of II Parthica at Albanum illustrates Septimius* policy of 
placing Italy on a level with the provinces. New con- 
cessions were made to the soldiers, who were allowed to 
marry during their service and on their discharge enjoyed 
special benefits. 

8. In the provinces Hadrian's Wall was repaired and 
outposts south of the Limes Tripolitanus established. 
New colonies, which frequently received ius Italicum, 
were founded, notably in Africa and Syria. But Antioch, 
Byzantium, and Lugdunum, which had espoused the 
cause of Niger or Albinus, were harshly punished. 
Similarly conditions in the country-side varied; in the 
West there was probably less distress than in Lydia and 
Egypt, where the peasants were ground down by imperial 
agents or landlords. Severua was champion of neither 
town nor country. The army was the factor that deter- 
mined his policy, and to maintain its cost the civil 
population was subjected to a variety of imperial requisi- 
tions. On his death-bed the Emperor is said to have 
exhorted his sons to live in peace, enrich the soldiers, 
and despise the rest of the world. 

Herodiani. it-3- fin.; DioCtmiui, bki. 7;j-6; S.H.A. J. H«tc- 
broek. Untersuchungen «ir Geschkhte dts Kaum Septimus Severus 
~ ‘ Plsinauer, The Ufe and Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius 
oiS); Ptrk^. R^n World, 58-88, 115-38; S. N. Miller, 
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SEVERUS (2) ALEXANDER, Marcus Aurelius, 
Emperor a.d. 222-3 5. This was the title by which 
Alexianus son of Mamaea was known, when he 
was adopted by Elagabalus at the age of thirteen and 
became sole emperor (221-2). Of a friendly and amen- 
able disposition, virtuous and honest, he was also 
vacillating and ineffective, and this weakness was accen- 
tuated by the possessive devotion of his mother, who had 
sought to shield him from the licentious influences of 
his cousin. 

The first nine years of his reign, when first Maesa 
and then Mamaea controlled the government, were 
without incident, apart from the murder of the prefect 
Ulpian (q.v.) by the praetorians, who were restive under 
his strict command. The finances were rehabilitated 
without curtailing useful expenditure (e.g, on baths at 
Rome and road-making in the provinces). Alexander’s 
reign is represented in the Historia Augusta (q.v.) as a 
resuscitation of senatorial power, but apparently the 
Senate recovered no more than the appearance of supre- 
macy which Dio suggests in the speech of Maecenas to 
Augustus (52. 14 ff.). There were two important reforms 
in this direction. A new consilium principis (q.v.) was 
formed, comprising 20 jurisconsults from the equestrian 
order, and 70 senators. Although the senatorial members 
formed the majority, with men like Ulpian and Paul us 
(q.v.) taking part in the discussions, the real power lay 
with the bureaucrats. Secondly, the incompatibility 
between the status of a senator and a praetorian prefect 
was removed. But if this enhanced the Senate’s prestige, 
it also extended the powers of the prefect, who could 
preside at senatorial trials. Further, there was no decline 
in the power of the soldiers in politics and it was, for 
instance, fear for his safety at their hands that led the 
Emperor to send the historian Dio (q.v.) to Bithynia 
during the year of his consulship. But because after his 
death the Senate declined as a political body, Alexander 
became the hero of those who regarded senatorial power 
as a panacea, and from such panegyrics grew up the 
historical novel which constitutes the Life of Scvcnis 
Alexander in the Historia Augusta. 

3* In 231 Alexander and his mother left Rome for 
Antioch, to repel an invasion of Mesopotamia by the 
Persian king Artaxerxes (q.v. 4). After quelling some 
mutinies he prepared for a campaign in the following 
spring, in which his army was divided into three divisions. 
The result was not an unqualified success, but Meso- 
potamia was recovered. 

4* Alexander returned to a triumph in Rome (233), 
but his stay was short, as news of unrest in Germany 
necessitated his presence on the Rhine. The army, part 
of which was sent direct from Syria, was concentrated at 
Mainz, but Alexander made the fatal mistake of trying 
to buy peace. This pacifism was interpreted as cowaidice 
by the European legions, which were further incensed at 
the favouritism shown by the Emperor and his mother to 
the Oriental troops. Looking for a leader of courage and 
energy, their choice fell on a Thracian peasant called 
Maximinus (235). Soon afterwards Alexander and his 
mother, deserted even by their Orientals, were murdered. 

Herodian, bk. 6; Dio Caaaius, bka. 79-80; S.H.A. A. Jard6, 
£tudn nitimes sur la vie et le rigne de Sivire Alexandre (1935); 
W. Thiele, De Set/ero Alexandra Imperatore (1909); Parker, Roman 
World, 102-X4, 129-38; CAH zii, ch. 2, §§ 1, 2. H. M. D. P. 

SEVERUS (3), Sextus Julius, a Dalmatian by birth, 
rose to senatorial rank, pursuing under Hadrian (q.v.) a 
brilliant career. Preliminary and urban offices once 
discharged, he was successively commander of Legto 
XIV Gemina, governor of Dacia (c. 120-6?), consul 
(i27)» governor of Lower Moesia (128-30), of Britain 
(c. 130-3), of Judaea(c. 133-5), and then— the first to hold 
this office — of the newly formed Syria Palaestina. 

PIR, I 374; P. Lunbrcchu, La ComposiHon du Sdnat. romain . . . 
(ir;-9s) (1936), p. 41, DO. 93* C. H. V. 8. 
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SEVERUS (4), Flavius Valerius, a rough soldier and 
boon companion of Galerius, chosen at his wish to 
succeed as Caesar in the West in a.d. 305. On the death 
of Constantius Chlorus in 306 Severus succeeded him 
as Augustus, and Constantine, proclaimed in Britain, 
was fitted into the system as his Caesar. When Maxentius 
rose in Rome, Galerius ordered up Severus from Milan 
to suppress him. Baffled by the walls of Rome and 
deserted by his o^n men Severus retired to Ravenna and 
surrendered, on the promise of his life, to the old 
Maximian. When Galerius invaded Italy in 307, Severus 
was treacherously put to death by Maxentius at Tres 
Tabemae. H. M. 

SEVERUS (5), SuLPictus, a Christian writer of note, 
bom soon after a.d. 350 in Aquitania. He was a successful 
advocate and married into a wealthy consular family, but 
he became a monk. His chief works include his Chronica, 
a chronicle reaching from Old Testament times to his 
own, and Dialogues that centre round Saint Martin of 
Tours. 

Kappelmacher, PW, s.v. H. M. 

SEVERUS, CASSIUS, see CASSius (9). 

SEVIUS NICANOR, see SAEVius. 

SEXTILIUS ENA, see esa. 

SEXTIUS (i), Titus, was legatus to Caesar in Gaul and 
governor of Africa Nova (Numidia) from 44 B.c. After 
Mutina he was ordered by the Senate to transfer two 
of his legions to Italy and the third to Comificius, gover- 
nor of Africa Vetus. Later he attacked Comificius, 
defeated him, and annexed his province (42 or 41). He 
handed over both provinces to Octavian’s lieutenant 
Fango(on instructions from Lucius Antonius), recovered 
them during the Perusine War as Antony’s representa- 
tive, and surrendered them to Lepidus shortly after- 
wards. 

Appian, BCiv. 1-5; Dio Cassius 48. 21-3. F. L. Ganter, Pro- 
viMialverwaltung Triurmnrn (1892), and Philol. hli (1894), 144-6. 

G, \V. R. 

SEXTIUS (2), Quintus, philosopher of the time of 
Augustus, founded a philosophical school which met 
with great success at first but did not last long. He 
claimed to be the founder of a native school of philo- 
sophy, but was in fact an eclectic, borrowing from 
Stoicism his ethical views, from Plato the theory tha^’ 
the soul is an incorporeal entity, and from the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in vegetarianism. See diatribe. He is 
probably identical with the botanical and medical writer 
Sextius Niger, whose work Ilepl vXqs larpiKT^s was used 
by Pliny and Dioscorides. 

PW ii A. 2040. W. D. R. 

SEXTIUS LATERANUS, see under stolo. 

SEXTIUS NIGER, ree (2) above. 

SEXTUS (i) of Chaeronea, nephew of Plutarch, 
Platonist, teacher of Marcus Aurelius and Varus. 

PW ii A. 2057. 

SEXTUS (2), called Empiricus, physician and sceptical 
philosopher, wrote in the last third of the second century 
A.D. His epithet Empiricus (so already Diog. Laert. 9. 
1 1 6) shows that he belonged to the 'empirical’ school of 
physicians (cf. [Galen], Isagoge 4). In one point, how- 
ever, he disagrees with them {Pyr. i, 236). 

His medical writings arc lost. As a philosopher S. 
lacks originality. He represents the new sceptical school 
founded by Aenesidemus, whose system he sets out with 


clarity though not wholly without errors and repetitions. 
Now and then he criticizes Aenesidemus from a more 
modem point of view. To us his writings are most 
valuable, being the only complete description of ancient 
scepticism. 

His books are: Outlines of Pyrrhonism {IJvpptLveioi 
wTOTVTTwaei^): bk. 1 gives a general account of the 
sceptical basic terms, and discusses the end and method 
of Pyrrhonism ; bk. 2 refutes dogmatic logic and theory 
of knowledge, bk. 3 physics and ethics. 

In detail we find this criticism in the five books of 
Against the Dogmatists (IJpo^ Soy/xart/couj). A third work 
is Against the Schoolmasters (/Zpos* padr^^iatiKovs), in six 
books, criticizing the non-philosophical subjects of 
general teaching : grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astronomy, music. The former work, which follows in 
the manuscripts after the latter, is also counted as TIpos 
p^aOr^p., 6-1 1. 

Texts: 1 . Bekker (1842); H. MiitschmRnii (vols. i and ii, 1912-14; 
iii sull lacking); Locb (with EivkI. Transl., without the last work). 
Studies: E. Pappenheim, Lehensverh&ltnisse de$ S, E, (1874); L. 
Haas, t)her d. Schrifteti des S. E. ( 1 882) ; A. Kochalsky, De S. E, adv. 
logicot lihr. quaestiones crit. ('Thepis, Marburg 1911); W. Ilctntz, 
Stiulten zu S. E. (1932); P.W. 11 2057 a. Eee also sCKPTics. 

K. O. B. 

SEXTUS (3), originator of a collection of gnomes, 
Ud^Tov yi’wpai, mentioned by Origen and translated 
into Latin by Rufinus, who gave it the name of Anulus. 
The Syriac translation bears the title Dicta selecta sancti 
Xysti episcopi Romani, but Jerome argues against the 
authorship of Xystus (a.d. 256-8) and calls the author 
Sextus Pythagoreus. The original collection was pro- 
bably non-Christian and made in the second century 
A.D., but additions implying a Christian background 
were gradually made, though definite allusions to Christ 
or to Christian doctrine were avoided. 

Ed. A. Eltcr (1891-2). PW ii a. 2061. W. D. R. 

SHIPS. The shipping of the ancient Mediterranean 
consisted of tw'o main types of vessels — the slim, light- 
draught war-galley (see trireme, quinquireme) and the 
heavy, slow merchant ship. The distinction between 
these, wliich accompanied the separation of merchant 
and pirate in the archaic Greek period, reflects the wide 
difference in functions; tlie merchant ship kept the sea 
night and day with heavy cargoes, in all but the worst 
weather ; for the war-ship, considerations of seaworthiness 
were subordinate to efficiency and handiness in battle. 
Fleets of war, in consequence, often found blockades and 
long cruises dangerous. 

The proportion of length to breadth, in the galley 
about 7:1, approximated to 4 : i for the transport. 
Merchant and war-vessels alike were constructed from 
wood, chiefly larch, cypress, and fir (Theophrastus, Hist. 
PL 5.7). As to-day, a keel was set upon ways in a dock- 
yard ; to this shipwrights attached ribs, upon which the 
planking of the hull was nailed. Strengthening cables 
seem to have taken the place of stringers parallel to the 
keel in some cases. The prow of the merchant vessel was 
simple, without ram or voluted prow-post; the stem- 
post, which curved back towards the prow, on cargo 
ships gften resembled a goose’s neck. While war-galleys 
were at most decked only on prow and stem, other craft 
were usually completely decked by 400 B.c. and had a 
cabin aft. In the stem were a ladder for use if the ship 
were beached, usually an anchor in addition to the prow- 
anchor, and the tutelary image of some god, from which 
the ship might take its name. This name, or acme 
indicative symbol, was often placed on the prow. Tlie 
steering-gear consisted of two large rudder-oars, one 
projecting on either side of the stem. 

Merchant craft, having a permanent mast, relied 
chiefly on sail, though long sweeps could be used. At 
first they had one mast, w^ch bore a square sail, made 
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from linen or sometimes from hides ; later a small forward 
mast was added, and in the Roman Empire two or three 
main masts are sometimes found, with triangular sails 
above the main yard. Such sailing-vessels apparently 
made three to four knots in normal conditions {see 
navigation). 

With the spread of commerce merchant vessels 
increased in size. The unique Alexandreia of Hiero II 
rated at 3,310 tons, and the Alexandrian grain-ship /m, 
of the second century a.d., measured roughly 140 by 36 
feet, with a depth of 33 feet and a weight of 3,250 tons. 
These were exceptional ; but by the Roman Empire the 
average navis oner aria rated perhaps at 50 tons. 

Acts xxvii-xxviii ; Lucian, The Skip. E. Aasmann, ‘Seewesen* in 
A. Baumeiater'a DenknuSter des kloisischen Altertunu (1888; 
numerous reproductions); F. Miltner, PW, a.v. 'Seewesen'; C. 
Torr, Ancient Ships (1894); A. B. Cook, Comp. Gr. Stud. ch. vi, §11. 

C. G. S. 

SIBYLLA. This word, of uncertain etymology, appears 
first in Heraclitus (ap. Plut. Pyth. Or. 6; Clem. Al. 
Strom. I. 70. 3), and was early used as a proper name 
(e.g. Ar. Pax 1095, mb). As a single prophetic female 
the Sibyl was variously localized, and legends of her 
wanderings account for her presence at different spots, 
but as early as Heraclides Ponticus (Clem. Strom, i. io8. 
3) she became pluralized, and thereafter we find two, 
three, four, five, six, or ten Sibyls, in different places 
and some bearing individual names, since the term 
Sibyl had now become generic. Varro's Res Divinae (ap. 
Lact. Inst. i. 6. 8-12) lists ten; i. Persian; 2. Libyan; 
3. Delphic; 4. Cimmerian (in Italy); 5. Erythraean; 
6. Samian; 7. Cumaean (named Amalthea, Herophile, 
Demophile, or, in Verg. Aen. 6. 36, Deiphobe); 8. Hel- 
lespontic (at Marpessus near Troy); 9. Ph^gian (at 
Ancyra); 10. Tiburtinc (named Albunea). Sibyls at 
Delos, Clams, Colophon, Sardis, Dodona, and elsewhere 
(A. Bouchd-Leclcrcq, Hist, de la divination, ii (1880), 
175, 183. Buchholz in Roschcr, Lexikon iv. 796^803) are 
doubtful and perhaps to be identified with some of those 
in Varro’s list. For a legend of the Cumaean Sibyl see 
APOLLO, para, 6. 

The ecstatic character of Sibylline prophecy (cf. 
Heraclitus ap. Plut. loc. cit.) is described by Virgil, Aen. 
6. 77-102. The content of such utterances was early 
reduced to written form, in Greek hexameter verses, the 
genuineness of which was often guaranteed by acrostics 
(Cic. Div. 2, 1 12 ; Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 6). They were origin- 
ally, in the case of the Cumaean Sibyl (Varro ap. Scrv, 
Aen. 3. 444), inscribed on palm-leaves. Collections of 
these verses were made for later consultation, and there 
is a famous story (Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 1-6; Plin. HN 13. 
88; Lact. Inst. i. 6. 10-11 ; Serv. Aen. 6. 72, etc.) of the 
sale to Tarquinius Priscus of one such collection which 
W'as put into the charge of a special priestly college {see 
QUINDECIMVIRI SACRis FACiUNDis), to be consulted only 
at the command of the Senate, in contrast to the unre- 
stricted consultation of Sibyls elsewhere. After these 
Sibylline Books had been destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitol in 83 B.c. a new collection was made from various 
sources to replace them. To the Jewish-Hellenistic 
culture and later to Christian influence are due many 
blatant forgeries, and fourteen somewhat miscellaneous 
books of oracles are still extant (ed. by A. Rzach, 1891; 
J. Geffcken, 1902). The last known consultation of the 
books was in 363 (Amm. Marc. 23. i. 7), and the official 
collection was burned in the time of Stilicho (Rut. Namat. 
2, 52). The influence of Jewish and Christian interpola- 
tions, however, combined with the prophecy of the 
Cumaean Sibyl in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue to give to all 
the Sibyls a position in Christian literature and art some- 
what similar to that accorded the Old Testament 
prophets. 

SICELIDAS, see asclepiades (2). 


SICELS. The Sicels, or Siculi, were the native inhabi- 
tants of Sicily whom the Greeks found in possession of 
the island. They had unquestionably migrated long 
before from north Africa in consequence of the drying 
up of the Sahara. Some occupied the southern half of 
Itdy, which explains the frequent classical references to 
Siculi even near Rome itself. They represent a pre- 
Aryan stratum (cf. under ligurians) and their language 
may have been totally unrelated to Italic; possibly 
it was akin to the surviving Berber languages. The 
movement of Siculi from Italy to Sicily described by 
Thucydides, Philistus, and Hellanicus, who date by the 
Trojan war, refers to a far later period (middle or late 
Bronze Age). 

Excavations, principally in eastern Sicily, give con- 
secutive pictures of Siculan culture until it was killed 
out by the Greeks. The Neolithic period, arbitrarily 
termed ‘Sicanian*, is interesting chiefly for the incised 
pottery of Stentinello. The ‘First Siculan* period is 
Chalcolithic and remarkable for unique painted wares 
with simple geometric patterns. The rock-hewn cham- 
ber-tombs are characteristic; wide commerce is already 
suggested. The ‘Second Siculan* is full Bronze Age; it 
marks the zenith of the native culture. Mycenaean 
influence is then quite strong, marked especially by 
imports of the Late Minoan Third types. The ‘Third 
Siculan’ is Iron Age, beginning with the tenth century; 
it shows stagnation and decline. Intercourse with Greece 
of the Dipylon period, however, continued and resulted 
in some interesting native pottery. 

7 '. E. Pect, Stone and Bronze Age (1908); 'Sicilian* in Ebert’s 
Real-Lexikon der Vorgeschichte (bibliography and illustrations). 

D. R.-Macl. 

SICILY. Prehistory. Ancient writers know three 
native peoples : Sicani in western, Siculi in eastern {see 
sicels), and Elymi in north-western Sicily. Thucydides 
(6. 2) attributes an Iberian origin to the Sicans, Italic 
to the Sicels, and Trojan to the Elymians. The Sicans 
are now often considered the Neolithic inhabitants. 
Despite the linguistic difficulty of separating Siculi from 
Sicani (Siculi : Sicani = Romuli : Romani), recent philo- 
logical research tends to reinforce Thucydides* opinion 
and show that the Siccl language was Indo-European 
and more nearly connected with Latin than Osco- 
Umbrian, while some place-names in the Sican area 
may be connected with Iberia. The origin of the Elymians 
remains obscure, but toponymy renders a Ligurian con- 
nexion probable. It must also be noted that there is 
no distinction of culture between east and west corres- 
ponding to the distinction of Siculi and Sicani. 

2. The Greek Period. The extent of early Phoenician 
colonization in Sicily is unknown, but in historical times 
it was limited to Motya, Solus, and Panormus, The 
Elymians, whose principal towns were Segesta, Eryx, 
and Entella, became traditional allies of the Carthagi- 
nians. From c. 735 B.c. (the chief source, Thucydides 6. 
3-5, is only approximately reliable) there followed a 
prolonged period of Greek colonization in the island {see 
colonization ; also the several Greek cities). The natives 
were ejected from the best sites, when not reduced to 
serfdom, as at Syracuse. The penetration of Greek 
customs slowly transformed the Sicel peasant, but the 
assimilation was incomplete before Hellenistic times. 
The economic development was favourable. Wheat, 
wine, oil, cattle, and horses were exported. Abundant 
pottery imported from Corinth and Rhodes, later from 
Attica, proves a considerable trade with Greece. Cartha- 
ginian and south- Italian markets also were open, as was 
Rome from c. 500 b.c. (whither the Sicilian agrarian cult 
of Demeter passed). Many sixth -century temples attest 
the culture and wealth of this period, and the first 
Sicilian coinage belongs to the second half of the century. 
The Phoenicians, allied with the Etruscans, stood on the 
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defensive, but defeated the attempts of Pentathlu8(c. 580) 
and Doneus (c. 510) to colonize Lilybaeum. 

3. Tyranny emerged, as in Greece, but the aristocracy 
was much stronger, Carthaginians and Sicels affected 
internal politics, and there was in general greater social 
instabilit3\ The early tyranny of Phalaris (q.v.) of 
Acragas led on to numerous revolutions after c, 550. 
Hippocrates (q.v.) of Gela founded the first great tyran- 
nical State in Sicily, which his successor Gelon (q.v.) 
extended to Syracuse. A coalition of Anaxilaus (q.v.), 
the Carthaginians, Selinus, and Himera tried to check 
him and his ally Theron of Acragas, while the Greek 
homeland was involved in the Persian War. They were 
defeated at Himera (480). Under Gelon and Hieron, 
Sicilian culture reached its zenith. Greek culture pene- 
trated deeply into the Phoenician colonies. The Elymian 
cities became half-Phoenician, half-Greek. After the 
deaths of Theron and Hieron (467-466) the tyrannies 
soon came to an end. The attempts of the Sicel chief 
Ducetius (q.v.) to organize a national movement proved 
abortive. 

4. Leontini and Rhegium, the enemies of Syracuse, 
renewed a former alliance with Athens (433) wliich had 
ambitions towards the west. After a preliminary inter- 
vention on their behalf (427-424), Athens undertook 
the great expedition against Syracuse which ended in 
tragedy (413). Carthage now profited by the exhaustion 
of Syracuse to attempt the complete conquest of Sicily 
(409). Selinus and Himera fell in 409, Acragas and Gela 
in 406-405. 

5. The Greeks could resist only by transforming their 
political structure. In Sicily democracy had been less 
productive than in Greece, but it had given rise to 
rhetoric. Under the tyranny of Dionysius I (q.v.) a 
Sicilian State was organized, which deprived the (Greeks 
of their freedom and wealth, but repelled the Cartha- 
ginians to their former boundary. The price of power 
was internal dissolution. Chaos followed Dionysius^ 
death, and petty tyrants established themselves in various 
cities. Timoleon (q.v.) beat off a fresh Carthaginian 
attack. After his death (c. 330) the restored free govern- 
ments lost ground; many fell to adventurers like Aga- 
thocles (q.v.) who, on the basis of an anti -aristocratic and 
anti-Carthaginian policy, rebuilt a large but shortlived 
State in Sicily. Nov tyrants appeared, and many of the 
best men (e.g. Timaeus, Theocritus) abandoned Sicily 
in view of the patent dissolution of the Greek settlements. 
The Mamertines (q.v.) established themselves as land- 
pirates in Messana (c. 288). To meet a fresh Cartha- 
ginian attack the Greeks sought the help of Pyrrhus (q.v.), 
who failed to expel the Carthaginians. Syracuse, under 
Hieron II (q.v.), made the final effort, checked the 
Mamertines, but allowed Carthage to occupy Messana. 
This precipitated Roman interference and the First 
Punic War (see funic wars), after which Sicily became 
a Roman province. Hieron’s kingdom remained auto- 
nomous and prosperous till his death in 215, when Syra- 
cuse went over to Carthage. After Rome had reduced 
Syracuse (21 1) the State of Syracuse was incorporated 
in the Roman province. 

6 . Thb Roman Province. The province was governed 
by a praetor with one quaestor in Syracuse and another in 
Lilybaeum. The provincial council of natives was merely 
an ornamental body; Messana and Tauromenium were 
theoretically considered as federated cities, because they 
had not fought against the Romans. A few communities 
became liberae and immunes (e.g. Segesta, Panormus). 
The remainder were either tithe-paying {decumanae) or 
tithe-and-rent paying (cemoriae] the number of these 
is uncertain): in the dvitates censoriae the land was 
considered ager publicus. All the cities enjoyed con- 
siderable independence in home affairs. The bronze coin- 
age of the cities continued until after Augustus. The 
rules of the decuma (q.v.) were derived from a law of 


Hieron II. During the Republic the Romans fostered 
wheat-lowing. Many Romans bought estates in Sicily. 
Italian immigration was considerable. The development 
of latifundia favoured the rebellions of slaves (135-132; 
104-100 B.C.). The governorship of C. Vemes (73-71 
B.c.) was only a small episode, but the fight between Sex. 
Pompeius and Octavian added a heavy burden. As 
Sicilian wheat lost importance, much ploughland was 
turned into pasture. Latifimdia spread enormously. 
The emperors became the biggest landowners. Foreign 
trade, still flourishing in Republican times, declined. 

7* The Sicilians apparently obtained the Latin rights 
by Caesar’s gift. Antony published a scheme of Caesar 
to grant Roman citizenship to Sicily, but Octavian did 
not implement it. Under Augustus Messana and then 
a few other cities obtained Roman citizenship. Augustus 
founded colonies of veterans in Catana, Panormus, 
Syracuse, Tauromenium, Termae, and Tyndaris. The 
old system of administration was probably replaced with 
(a) tax-free Roman colonies and municipia\ (b) tax-free 
Latin municipia;(c) tax-paying Latin municipia. A fked 
levy replaced tithes. Latin and Greek culture long 
coexisted. In the fifth century the Vandals with their 
fleets partially held and totally controlled Sicily. 
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SICINIUS9 Gnaeus, tribune of the plebs (76 B.c.), 
attempted to repeal the law of Sulla about the tribu- 
nate, but was frustrated by the consuls and perhaps 
murdered. 

SICINIUS, see also dentatus. ~ 

SICULUS FLACCUS, gromaticus, of unknown date; 
author of a treatise on categories of land-tenure in Italy. 

SICYON, Corinth’s western neighbour, stood in a rich 
plain two miles from the sea. The archaic town lay at 
the foot of a large triangular plateau which was the 
acropolis. Demetrius Poliorcetes transplanted it to the 
acropolis. The remains of this town include the theatre, 
stadiunv BRora with fountains and portico, and large 
Roman buildings. 

Sicyon was founded from Argos, and owed Argos 
religious and originally also politi^ duties. These were 
set aside by the tyranny which, begim by Orthagoras c. 
660 B.C., and favouring the non-Dorian elements, lasted 
over 100 years. Its greatest power was attained under 
Cleisthenes, who led the forces which destroyed Crisa 
in the first Sacred War (c. 580), and also had relations 
farther west. He celebrated his daughter’s wedding with 
fabulous magnificence (Hdt. 6. 1 27). Sparta put down the 
tyranny and Sicyon became her fai^ful ally. In the third 
century its chi^ citizen, Axatua, gave it an important 
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position in the Achaean League. Sicyon was a famous 
centre of art. In the archaic period it was a home of 
painting and pottery (Plin. HN 35. isi-a), but the 
attribution of the proto-Corinthian vases to Sicyon is 
now discredited (H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 1931, 35 ff.)* 
In the fourth century it owned the leading school of 
painters and produced the sculptor Lysippus. 

C. H. Skalet, Ancient Sicyon (U.S.A. 1928). T. J. D. 

SIDONj a city on the coast of Phoenicia, was ruled under 
Persia by a native dynasty which had close commercial 
relations with Athens and was already heilenized, as the 
sarcophagi of the kings show. The dynasty was confirmed 
by Alexander but suppressed in the early third century 
(the last known king was the Ptolemaic admiral Philocles), 
and Sidon became a republic, ruled by Suffetes. From 
Antiochus IV's reign it issued municipal coinage, still 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician. In 1 1 1 B.c. it gained its 
freedom, which was recognized by Pompey but taken 
away by Augustus in 20, It received, however, about 
this time a great accession of territory up to Mount 
Hermon (see ituraea), and was probably soon again 
freed. Under Elagabalus it became a Roman colony. 
Sidon was a great commercial city and also possessed two 
important industries, purple-dyeing and glass-blowing; 
the latter art was discovered in the first century b.c. at 
Sidon, and the names of many Sidonian glass-blowers 
of the early Principate are known, chiefly from signatures 
on extant pieces. 

E. Honigmann, PW ii A (1923), 2216-29. A. H. M. J. 

SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (Gaius Sollius Mode- 
STUS(?) Apollinaris SiDONius), a Gallo-Roman of noble 
family, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) about a.d. 430. 
He married Papianilla, daughter of Avitus, and through 
her acquired the estate of Avitacum in Auvergne. Avitus 
was proclaimed emperor, July 455. Sidonius accom- 
panied him to Rome, and there recited in his honour, 

I Jan. 456, a panegyric in verse (Carm. 7), which was 
rewarded with a statue in Trajan’s Forum. Avitus was 
soon dethroned. S. then joined an insurrection with 
headquarters at Lyons, but was finally reconciled to 
M^jorian, the new emperor, and delivered at Lyons (458) 
a panegyric on him (ibid. 5). In 459 or 460 he held 
some government post at Rome. After Majorian's fall 
(461) he spent some years in his native country. In 467 
he led a Gallo-Roman deputation to the Emperor 
Anthemius at Rome. On 1 Jan. 468 he recited his third 
and last panegyric (ibid. 2), after which he became 
prae/ectus urbi. He returned to Gaul in 469 and accepted 
the bishopric of Auvergne with seat at Clermont- 
Ferrand. Although ill equipped for ecclesiastical office, 
he discharged his sacred duties with earnestness and 
success ; above all, he upheld his people in resisting the 
Goths. In 475 Rome, to his dismay, ceded Auver^c to 
Euric. S. was subjected to a mild imprisonment in the 
fortress of Livia, near Carcassonne. Soon released, he 
was ultimately allowed to resume his bishopric. The 
usual date for his death, 479, is probably a little too early. 
He was canonized. 

Works, (i) Carmina: (a) 1—8, the three long pane- 
gyrics (in reversed chronological order) together with 
prefaces and dedications ; (b) 9-24, professedly youthful 
poems, ranging from 4 to 512 lines, practically all 
addressed to, or concerned with, friends. (2) Epistulae, 
nine books, addressed to many friends and relations. 
Bks. 1-2 belong to the period before his episcopate. Some 
letters were specially written for the collection, the others 
were carefully revised. Both poems and letters throw 
important light on the fifth century. They show S. as a 
genial and sympathetic man, a loyal friend and ardent 

S atriot, but also as a rather narrow-minded aristocrat and 
tcrary pedant. His originality was limited, but he had 
a keen eye for external details. His language is absurdly 


stilted and obscure, with all manner of rhetorical tricks 
exaggerated ad nauseam. 

Text: ed. Luetjohenn (1887; life by Mommsen); Mohr (1895); 
with notes, Savero (Paris, ITO9); Sirmond (Paris, 1652); W. B. 
Anderson, with transl. and notes (bibliog.), vol. i (Poems and Letters, 
bks. i-a, l^b 1936); O. M. Dalton, free transl. of Letters (2 vola., 
19x5); C. £. Stevens, Sidon, Apoll. and Hit Age (bibliog. ; 1933). 

W. B. A. 

SIEGECRAFT 9 GREEK. The limitations of Greek 
siegecraft before the fourth century B.C. were partly those 
of Greek engineering. They arc best illustrated by the 
strategy of the Peloponnesian War, which was based on 
the fact that Athens was impregnable. Potidaea and 
Plataea (not great cities) had to be starved out ; the famous 
siege of Syracuse was little more than an unsuccessful 
attempt at blockade. A beleaguered city, if well provi- 
sioned, had far more to fear from treachery within its 
walls than from the enemy without. 

The problem for the besieger was the city-wall, how to 
go under it, over it, or through it. Undermining, scaling- 
ladders, or a movable tow'cr, the ram — all these were tried 
in the fifth century or earlier, but the defence had effective 
if primitive replies (see, e.g., Thucydides 2. 71-8 ’,3. 20-4 
and 52: Plataea). The invention of the catapult was 
important (c. 400, perhaps in Syracuse), because its 
missiles (stones or arrows) could clear a wall of its 
defenders while a ram breached it or a tower disgorged 
a boarding-party. Dionysius at Motya was the first to 
co-ordinate ’machines' and show that they could capture 
a strong island fortress (398 : Diodorus 14. 47-53). Why 
the generals of Greece were so slow to imitate is uncer- 
tain : lack of money probably accounts for much, and also 
lack of stimulus among cities accustomed to wars of 
attrition rather than destruction. Philip of Macedon 
(359-336) had the first 'modem' siege-train in Greece, 
and he introduced a short era in which the attack was 
ahead of the defence, a development which probably had 
profound political effects, helping him to conquer Greece 
without a war d outrance. 

The supreme success of Alexander in siege warfare was 
due less to a further technical advance than to the 
personal factor: by all reasonable standards Tyre was 
impregnable, but he took it (Arrian, Anab. 2. 16-24). 
Later, at natural strongholds like Aomos (q.v.) and 'the 
Sogdian rock’, his machines might help him, but far 
more it was his obvious contempt for the natural obstacles 
that got him through. The siege of Rhodes by Demetrius 
(305: Diod. 20. 81-8 and 91-100) was, technically, the 
most elaborate in antiquity : Demetrius had an unprece- 
dented siege-train, but the Rhodians, too. had artillery 
besides a good wall. Already, in fact, the balance had 
shifted back in favour of the defence. Catapults could serve 
both sides. A solid wall of dressed stone could with- 
stand rams for a time, roofed battlements could pro- 
tect its defenders, a ditch in front could liinder rams 
and towers from approaching. And all the old tricks 
remained : even the armoured 'Helepolis* of Demetrius 
w'as ultimately fired by the Rhodians. It was not so 
much degeneration in Subsequent besiegers as the 
improved equipment of the besieged which fixed the 
acme of Greek siegecraft towards the end of the fourth 
century, and made the third century an age of few great 
sieges. 

Aeneas Tacticus, P 6 liorketika\ Athenaeus and Bit on in K. 
Wescher, Poliofcitujuc det Greet (1868). £. Schramm in J . lOximayer 
and G. Veith, Heertoesen wtd Krieg/Uhrung det Griechen md Rdmer 
(1928), ch, 5. G. T. G. 

SIEGECRAFTi ROMAN. Rome was slow in adopting 
Greek artillery and does not seem to have made any great 
contribution to its development. 

Two types of heavy aruUery were used, the catapultu 
and the ballista, the former for shooting arrows, the 
latter for stones. Their construction was based upon the 
elasticity of torsion produced by twisted strands of gut 
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or horsehair made taut by a windlass, which when 
released forced the discharge of the projectile. Later we 
hear of the onager, so-called from its 'kicking* pro- 
pensities, in which the strings were stretched horizontally 
and not vertically. For the catapulta sec the tombstone 
of C. Vedennius Moderatus, a soldier of Legion XVI 
{ILS 2034). 

These engines were used mainly for defensive pur- 
poses, as the projectiles, although effective in clearing the 
battlements of defenders, were not sufficiently heavy to 
breach solid walls. The principal attacking engine was 
the aries, a beam with an iron head, which is shown on 
Trajan’s column. It was moved up to the walls in a 
testudo or frame which was protected against fire by a 
wooden roof covered with clay or hides, A variety of the 
aries was the terebra for boring into a wall, while the 
falx muralis loosened the stones on the top. Movable 
towers were employed by Caesar at Massiiia, and in 
Titus’ siege of Jerusalem. 

Another method of assault w^as by driving an under- 
ground gallery into the towm. The mining party was 
protected by a musculus or wooden shed, 60 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 5 feet high, with a sloping roof covered 
with fire-proof material. It was moved up to the wall on 
rollers. A variety of it was the vinea which had one of its 
sides left open ; the pluteus was a screen capable of pro- 
tecting a small squad. 

H. S. Jones, Companion to Boman History (igia), 2I5-23; R- 
Schneider, PW, a.v, ‘Geschiiize’. H. M. U. P. 

SIGILLARIA. The custom of making presents of little 
pottery figures at the Saturnalia (q.v.), was so firmly 
fixed at Rome that there was a regular market for them, 
where apparently other trifling w’ares were also sold 
(Ausonius, Cent, nupt., p. 206, 7 Peiper). It was usual 
to give dependants money for this fair (e.g, Sueton. 
Ciaud. 5). The origin of the custom is not known; the 
date of the fair w^as, in Imperial times, the last of the 
seven days which the Saturnalia then lasted (Macrob. 
Sat. I. 10. 24). H, J. R. 

SIGNA MILITARIA. The earliest standard of the 
Roman Army was the sigtium of the maniple. Its primi- 
tive form was a hand on the top of a pole, which later 
was replaced by a spearhead decorated with phalerae, 
coronae, and zodiac emblems. It was used by the cen- 
turion commanding the maniple for giving orders or for 
rallying his troops. When the cohort superseded the 
maniple, the signum of the first maniple in each cohort 
was used as the standard of the cohort. The century 
had no separate signum. 

In the pre-Marian army there were also five legionary 
standards, which were placed for safety in battle between 
the first two lines. In substitution for these Marius gave 
each legion an aquila of silver or gold with coronae as its 
sole decoration. The aquila was the numen legionis; its 
loss sometimes entailed the disbandment of the legion. 

Under the Principate the legion retained its aquila and 
signa. The praetorians had only signa and vexilla, (For 
other uses of vexilla, see vexillum.) The legions, urban 
cohorts, vigiles, and auxilia were also given ijnagines, 
which were medallions with the portrait of the reigning 
princeps. 

A. von Domaizewski, Die Fahnen im rSmischen Heere (Abhand- 
lungen dea archfiologiachen-epigraphischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitfit Wien, Heft 5, 1885). II. M. D. P. 

SIGNATURES, see subscriptiones. 

SKINNIS, see DANaNc. 

SILANION (4th c. B.C.), sculptor, of Athens, dated by 
Pliny 328 B.C, Selected works; i. Theseus, in Athens. 
2. Dying locasta, bronze with admixture of silver in the 
face. 3. Sappho, in Syracuse, later in Rome. 4. Corinna. 


5. Plato, erected in the Academy by Mithridates the 
Persian; after 387 (foundation of Academy). The 
original of surviving Plato busts (Winter, KB 317. 2), 
which differ too much to justify further attribution to 
Silanion. 6. The sculptor Apollodorus (noted mainly for 
his irritable temper). 'Nec hominem fecit sed iracun- 
diam’ (Plin. HN 34. 81). 7. The boxer Satyrus, at 
Olympia, after 327. 8. Signature from Miletus, about 
328 B.C. Silanion wrote Praecepta symmetriarum. His 
pupil Zeuxiades made a statue of Hyperides, who died 

322. 

Overbeck, 1350-63; E. Schmidt, JDAT 1932, 239; 1934. 180; 
R. Duehringer, Platon, Uildnisse und Nachweise (1935). 

T. B. L. W. 

SILANUS, Decimus Junius, husband of Servilia (q.v.), 
when consul designatus in 63 B.c. proposed the ‘extreme 
punishment’ for the Catilinarian conspirators, but after 
Caesar’s reply modified his opinion. 

F. Miinzer, X. 163. 

SlLENl, see SATYRS. i 

SILIUS (i), Gaius, grandson of P. Silius Nen^a (rtw. 
20 B.c.) and described as ‘iuuentutis Romanae pulchcrrl- 
mus’, attracted the guilty passion of Messalina and was 
involved in a liaison, perhaps in a plot to displace 
Claudius. It is said that the lovers openly celebrated 
a marriage while the Emperor was absent at Ostia. I’he 
imperial freedmen, in alarm, took counsel together and 
compelled Claudius to act. Silius and his paramour 
were put to death (a.d. 48). R. S. 

SILIUS (2) ITALICUS (a recent inscription {CR xlix. 
216-17) mentions his full name, Tiberius Catius 
Asconius Silius Italicus). His birthplace is uncertain, 
perhaps Padua (C/^ i. 56-8), but not Italica in Spain. He 
died c. a.d. ioi aged 75, from voluntar>' starvation to 
shorten an incurable ailment (Pliny, Ep. 3. 7): this fixes 
his birth in 26. As a pleader he won fame, and, after 
receiving a bad name as a Neronian informer, was consul 
in 68; he supported Vitcllius for the succession (Tac. 
Hist. 3. 65), and later about 77 gained high praise for his 
administration of Asia. Thereafter, he enjoyed an 
elegant retirement amongst numerous friends in Rome 
and Campania; a connoisseur of books, pictures, and 
statuary, he owned many country-houses, including one 
of Cicero’s, for wJiom he showed great reverence, as for 
Virgil, whose tomb in Naples he repaired. From 
Martial’s flattering references to him after 88 it seems 
that his poetic interest began only late in life. His Stoic 
outlook and death are confirmed by his acquaintance 
with Epictetus (Arr. Epict. diss, 3, 8, 7). 

Works. Punica, the longest Latin poem, an historical 
epic in 12,200 verses on the Second Punic War. The 
seventeen books begin with Hannibal’s oath and, except 
for digressions on Regulus and Anna, proceed in regular 
order of events to Scipio’s triumph after Zama. The 
poem was planned by 88, but probably only bks. 1-6 
appeared under Domitian(E. Dickel, Rh. Mus. bevi. 505); 
as 14. 686 dates from the close of Nerva’s principate, 
hasty w'j>rkmanship would explain the inferiority of the 
final books. Since he wrote 'maiore cura quam ingenio* 
(Plin. Ep. 3, 7. 5), sources should be traceable for his 
facts ; though owing most to Livy’a Third Decad, he is 
not a mere free versifier of Livy. His main additional 
historical authority was Valerius Antias. On geography 
Varro is his cliief source, along with Hyginus; his ethno- 
graphy rests ultimately on Posidonius. Of Ennius, who 
described the same war, there is little diiect imitation. 
His poetry owes most to the Aentid^ but adaptations occur 
from Lucan's and the other epics. 

The Ilias Latina (q.v.), sometimes ascribed to him as 
a youthful work, is perhaps by Baebius Italicus. 
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Despite his clinging to a mythological scheme and the 
outworn epic machinery, Silius is distinctive. His learn- 
ing, displayed in endless epithets and catalogues, is 
tiresome; he has too many rhetorical speeches; his 
language is not really poetic, and accounts of battles are 
confused and gruesome; but the versification is not 
monotonous ; similes, if excessive, are clear and lifelike ; 
and short passages show good narrative skill or straight- 
forward description, Scipio fails as hero, and Hannibal 
comes nearer the part. See also epic poetry, latin, 
para. 3. 
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SILK. In early times silk was exported from the Far 
East by overland routes to the countries of western Asia, 
and in the days of Herodotus the Persians regarded a 
silk robe as one of their choicest possessions. The pure 
silk robe — vestis serica — however, was not the same as the 
restis Coa or the vestis bombycina with which it is some- 
times confused. The Coan robe w^as made at Cos from 
the pierced cocoons of a worm — bomhyx — ^vvhich lived 
on oak and ash trees, the bombycine robe from the 
pierced cocoons of the true mulberry silkworm; and as in 
both cases it w'as impossible to unwind the cocoons, they 
were carded and then spun into a coarse silk. The 
Chinese alone knew the method of unw^inding the entire 
cocoon, and the raw silk — ^erafa — was imported into 
Italy before the beginning of the Christian era. It w’as 
very expensive and at first a silk robe was only half silk — 
siibserica — the warp of linen, the woof of silk; and even 
so was by law confined to women. In the late Empire the 
pure woven silk stuffs were imported, a pound of gold 
being paid for a pound of silk — hotoserica vestis — and 
Elagabalus was the first to wear such a robe. F. A. W. 

snxoi, see TiMON (2). 

SILLYBOS (mAAi/jSo?), see books, i. 8. 

SELOj see CAVius, pompaedius, pompeius (6). 

SILURES, a tribe in south-east Wales, an offshoot of the 
Iron Age B culture. Under the leadership of Caratacus, 
they gave trouble to the Roman armies, but were finally 
subdued by Frontinus (a.d. 74-8), who planted a legion- 
ary fortress at Isca (Caerleon). A Roman town in the 
plain (Venta Silurum, Caerwent) replaced their hill forts. 

Collingwood-Myrea, Rotnan Britain^ 94-7, iio-ia. C, E. S. 

SILVA, like vXrj, could mean row material, and, perhaps 
with a suggestion of its Ciceronian sense of a forest-like 
abundance, was extended as a literary title to work of 
varied content (cf. Suetonius’ Pratum), Quintilian {Inst. 
10. 3. 17) explains it as a rapid draft, and this applies to 
Statius’ Silvae, which arc occasional poems hastily com- 
posed. Ben Jonson’s definition, ‘the Ancients call’d that 
kind of body Sylva, or 'VAt/, in which there were workes 
of divers nature, and matter congested’, indicates why 
it remained an appropriate title for miscellaneous verees 
into the Renaissance, e.g. Mantuanus’ ‘subitaria carmina’ 
(Bologna, 1052) or Politian’s ‘Sylvae’. J. W. D. 

SILVANUS9 the Roman god of uncultivated land 
beyond the boundarica of the tillage. He was thus 


uncanny and dangerous, see pilumnus. His personality 
also seems to have been very vague, for he has no name, 
Siluanus being merely an adjective, unless, with Wissowa, 
RK 213, we suppose that the substantive Faunus 
(q.v.), is to be supplied. Clearly it would be well to 
propitiate him when making inroads into his domain, so 
it is quite understandable that ‘every estate has three 
Silvani* (Gromatici, p. 302, 14 Lachmann), one for the 
boundary, one domesiicus, possessioni consecratus{wtLtcbmg 
over the farm-house itself?), and one for the herdsmen; 
of course a late and somewhat fossilized form of the 
worship, which itself dated from times when such land 
represented the felling of trees and other interferences 
with the wild country. Silvanus thus bears a kind of 
resemblance to Greek satyrs and Sileni, and is freely 
identified with them and with Pan (Wissowa, ibid. 215), 
also with foreign, especially barbarian, gods somehow 
connected with untilled land, or supposed to be, regard- 
less of their relative importance. Silvanus also occurs as 
a title of Mars (q.v.; Cato, Agr. 83), unless Marti 
SUuano is archaic asyndeton for Marti et Siluano. 

H. J. R. 

SILVANUS, see PLAUTius (i), (3), and (5). 

SILVER. Though known in remote antiquity, silver 
was for long a rarer and more valuable metal than gold, 
which could be easily obtained from alluvial deposits by 
simple washing, whereas silver had to be extracted by 
regular mining processes. The Phoenicians arc said to 
have been the first to bring silver into general use ; several 
of the silver objects mentioned in Homer have Sidonian 
associations. The main sources for classical Greece were 
Bactriana, Colchis, Lydia, Mt. Pangaeus in Thrace, and 
Laurium, which provided abundant supplies for Athens 
down to 413 B.c. In the western Mediterranean Spain 
was the most prolific source of supply, with Sardinia, 
Gaul, and Britain as minor sources. The conquests of 
Spain and Asia made silver plentiful at Rome, where it 
had previously been rare. 

Silver was worked with a hammer into plates which 
were soldered or riveted together and then decorated 
with repouss6 work (^/xTratOTiK’?)), stamping, chasing, and 
engraving. Vases might be hammered or cast from a 
mould and w^re often adorned with reliefs {emblemata), 
let into the body of the vessel or crustae soldered upon 
the surface. To provide colour contrast silver objects 
were often gilded, a practice mentioned in the Acropolis 
inventories. Niello, a form of enamelling, does not 
appear until Roman Imperial times. 

Less popular than gold for jewellery, silver was 
especially used for valuable and luxurious specimens of 
objects for which bronze was the common material. It 
was extensively used for statuettes, but rarely for larger 
sculpture ; for the domestic furniture of wealthy Romans ; 
and, above all, for services of dinner-plate. Many of these 
services {ministeria) have been preserved, examples being 
the Treasures of Hildesheim in Berlin, and of Boscoreale 
in Paris, both of the early Empire; and the Esquiline 
Treasure in London, of the late Empire. They include 
fiat dishes for eating {lances), fiat or hemispherical bowls 
for drinking {calices, scyphi), jugs {urceolt), saucepans 
{trulli), buckets for fruit {situlae), spoons {cochleetria)^ 
pepper-castors {piperatoria), etc. Cups were the special 
subjects of artists of whom Pliny gives a list dating from 
the fourth and third centuries b.c. ; he remarks that while 
no names of goldsmiths have been preserved, the silver- 
smiths {argentarii) are numerous. 

Pliny, HN bk. 33 ; H. D. Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate in the 
British Museum (1921). F. N. P. 

SILVIA, a name now generally discarded in the title of 
Peregrinatio ad loca umeta (q.v.). 
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SILVTUS9 son of Aeneas (q.v.) and Lavinia, father of 
Silvius Aeneas and ancestor of the Alban royal house of 
Silvii (Verg. Aen, 6. 760-7; Liv. i. 3). A legend due 
to the name, but unknown to Virgil, told that Lavinia, 
fearing the jealousy of Ascanius, fled to the woods and 
there gave birth to her son (Dion. Hal. i. 70). C. B. 

SIMMIAS (i) (or Simiaa) of Thebes, a member of the 
inner circle of Socrates’ friends, one of those who were 
prepared to put up money to secure lus escape from 
prison, and who were with him on the day of his death. 
He had previously associated with the Pythagorean Philo- 
laus, and in the Phaedo he ably defends Pythagorean 
theories. In the Phaedrus Plato praises highly his philo- 
sophical ability. Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him 
twenty-three dialogues (not extant), but it is doubtful 
whether this ascription is sound. 

PW iU A. 144. W. D. R. 

SIMMIAS (a) of Rhodes, poet and grammarian, lived 
in Rhodes (Strabo 364, 655) about 300 d.c., wrote three 
books of yXiouaai and four of TrotiJ^ara (Suidas s.v. 

Of the first Athenaeus gives a few quotations 
(327 e, 472 e, 479 c, 677 c) about the meanings of words. 
'I'he poems vary in character. Fragments survive of a 
hexametric epic on Apollo (fr. i Powell), and others 
called Gorgo and Mijvcr (frs. 6-8), and of lyrical poems 
(frs. 13-17). There are also three complete Techno- 
paegnia called Wings {U. 24), Axe(fc. 25) and Egg (fr. 26) 
and epigrams (frs. 18-22) which are in the epideictic 
manner of the time. His style show^s affinities to the 
Goan circle of Theocritus, and though he calls himself 
Awpla drjhcjv, he does not write in any single dialect. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyt. Grace, ii. 257-75; J. U. Powell, Coil. 
Alex.t 109-20. Criticism: H. Fraenkel, De Strma Rhodio (1915). 

C.‘M. B. 

SIMON of Athens, a shoemaker, w'as according to a late 
tradition a friend of Socrates, who used to visit him in 
his workshop and discuss philosophical questions with 
him. He plays a considerable part in the (late) Socra- 
ticae epistulae, and Diogenes Laertius says he was the 
first to WTite reminiscences of Socrates in dialogue form. 
But he is never mentioned by Plato or Xenophon, and 
his very existence as a real personage is not quite certain. 

PW iii A. 163. W. D. R. 

SIMONIDES (c. 556-468 B.C.), lyric and elegiac poet, 
bom at lulis in Ceos c. 556 b.c. (fr. 147), the son of 
Leoprepes. In the last years of the sixth century he 
wrote Epinician Odes for Glaucus of Carystus (fr. 8, 
Paus. 6. 10. i) and Eualcidas of Eretria(fr. 9, Hdt. 5. 102). 
He was the guest of Hipparchus at Athens ([PI.] Hipparch. 
228 c), and to this period may have belonged some of 
his fifty*six victories in dithyrambic competitions (fr. 79). 
A couplet honouring the murderers of Hipparchus, 
though attributed to him (fr. 76), is not necessarily by 
him, while his epitaph on Hippias’ daughter, Archedice, 
shows his affection for the family (fr. 85). About 514 
he went to Thessaly, where he was the guest of the 
Scopads, and celebrated their chariot victories (Theoc. 
16. 42-7). He was miraculously preserved when their 
house fell and destroyed them (Callim. fr. 71, Cic. De 
Or, 2. 86). He lamented them in a Dirge (schol. TTieoc. 
16. 36). To the same period belong his dirge on Andochus 
the son of Echecratidas (ibid. 44), but the only substantial 
fragment from this time is his lines to Scopas on the 
nature of virtue (fr. 4) in which he seeks to substitute a 
good conscience as the right test for a good man instead 
of all-round excellence. He was back in Athens in 490, 
when his epitaph on the fallen of Marathon was preferred 
to that of Aeschylus ( Fft. Aesch,, p. 4). In the wars of 
480-479 he rose to great prominence and wrote a com- 
memorative hymn for the Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae (fr. 5), a hymn of thwksgiving for the victory of 


Artemisium (frs. x-3), and epitaphs for the fallen, 
including his own friend Megistias (fr. 83) and the 
Spartans who died with Leonidas (fr. 92). At tliis time 
he was a friend of Themistocles (Plut. Them. 5, Cic. 
Fin, 2. 32. 104), in whose interest he carried on a verbal 
warfare with Timocreon (fra, 169-70, Diog. Laert. a. 
25, 40), About 476 B.c. he went to Syracuse as the guest 
of Hieron, with whom various stories connect him (Pi. 
Ep, 2, Ath. 656 d, Ael. VH 9. i), and made peace between 
him and Theron (Timaeus ap, schol. Pind. Ol. 2. 29). 
He died in 46S {Marm, Par. 73) and was buried at 
Acragas (Callim. fr. 71). He was said to be ugly (Plut. 
Them. 5), fond of money (Ar. Pax 698, Callim. fr. 77), 
and the inventor of a technique for remembering (Cic. 
De Or. 2. 357). His work falls into the following classes : 
(i) Hymns, of which very little survives, except frs. 1-2, 
5. (2) Scolia and Encomia, including his poem to Scopas 
(fr. 4) and his quatrain on the four best things {Scol.[Att. 
7). (3) Dirges, for which he was extremely renowned 
(Quint. Jnst. 10. i. 64), notably frs. 6-12. The fan^ous 
lines on Danae (fr. 13) do not necessarily come frokn a 
Dirge. (4) Epinicians, written for many patrons, includ- 
ing Astylus of Croton (fr. 10), Crius of Aegina (fr, *3), 
Xenocrates of Acragas (fr. 6), Anaxilas of Rhegium (fr. 
7). In these he seems to have been much more playml 
than Pindar. (5) Elegies, frs. 62-6, 84, 99, 128, 130, 
including both poems on public events such as the battle 
of Plataea and short, sympotic poems. (6) Inscriptional 
epigrams for dedications and epitaphs. The authenticity 
of these is very doubtful in many cases, as they were 
probably not collected till the fourth century and would 
not have the author’s name on the stone. The most 
likely to be genuine are frs. 79, 83, 85, 91 ; see epigram, 
J (*)• (7) Since many apophthegms are attributed to 
him, a collection of such may have existed. He was 
admired for his choice of words (Dion. Hal. ii, p. 205. 7. 
De Imit.), his sweetness (Cic. Nat. D. i. 22), his har- 
monious style (Dion. Hal. Comp, 23). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate, ii. 61-118. Criticism: U. von 
WiUmowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (igii), 137-212; 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), j 17-401; A. Hauvette, 
Les Spigrammes de Simonide; M. Boas, De Epigrammatis Simonideis 
(1905). C. M. B. 

SIMYLUS, (i) Greek didactic iambographer, of whom 
a few fragments survive, of the third or second, or even 
of the first, century b.c. Probably not identical with a 
comic poet of the same name (CAF ii. 444). See litbr- 
ARY CRITICISM, GREEK, para. 4. 

(2) Greek author of an elegy or epigram on Tarpeia, 
perhaps slightly earlier than the Augustan age. Anth. 
Lyr. Graec. ii. 248. 

Meineke, FCG, praef. xiii ff.; J. E. Sandyi, History of Clastica! 
Scholarship (1903), i. 56; J. W. H. Atkina, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (1924), i. 179; PW iii A. 1, 21&-17. J, D. D. 

SIN. The various words which may be translated by 
‘sin* and the ideas which they represent fall into two 
classes, a lower and a higher. In the former the act is 
one which brings about undesirable relations between 
the agent and his supernatural environment; it may be 
the breach of a tabu, disobedience to the command of 
a supernatural being, departure from the recognized 
standard of conduct (data, feu) of his community. It 
need not be what we should regard as immoral ; it does 
not necessarily connote any evil intention, or any inten- 
tion at all, on the agent’s part; it often is not individual 
in itself, very often not individual in its consequences. 
Indeed, the fact that its consequences are aupposed to 
extend far beyond the sinner is the main reason for 
general objection to it. In the latter the act is itself 
considered wrong, offending a deity or deities because 
the god or gods are supposed to be righteous and inter- 
ested in human morality. The history of Greek thought 
in this respect is a progress from the lower to the higher 
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conception. Rome seems of herself to have made but 
small advance in this direction till enlightened by Greek 
theology. . 

2* Of the former stage, in Greece, Hesiod furnishes 
a good example (cf. superstition). He forbids, with 
equal earnestness and apparently equal assuredness that 
divine vengeance will follow transgression, on the one 
hand a number of acts of which any moral code would 
disapprove, such as the ill-treatment of orphans and of 
one's own parents (Op. 330 ff.), and on the other purely 
ritual offences such as omitting to wash the hands before 
pouring libation (ibid. 724 ff. ; full list in R. Pettazzoni, 
La Confessime dei Peccati iii (1936), 174 ff.). This is in 
a poem which repeatedly and emphatically insists on the 
justice of Zeus. In some archaic rites, such as that of the 
Samothracian gods, confession of offences was a pre- 
liminary to initiation; it does not appear that anything 
more was needed, the confession being simply a process 
of getting rid of the state of sinfulness and so leaving the 
candidate ritually pure; Pettazzoni, op. cit. 163 ff., cf. 
i. 60 ff. ; Harv. TheoL Rev. xxx (1937), 1 ff., the last giving 
other examples of confession in ancient ritual, especially 
Oriental cults. 

3. For Rome, a similar state of things can be detected 
for early times. It is significant that the word scelus, 
perhaps the nearest classical equivalent of 'sin', can also, 
in Plautus and other Republican authors, mean ‘ill- 
luck*, such as would naturally come mechanically from 
the violation of some tabu. A legend, the more signi- 
ficant because it is probably pure invention and therefore 
shows fairly early ideas of what is proper in such matters, 
represents grave consequences befalling as the result of a 
wholly accidental vilium, or shortcoming, in the celebra- 
tion of games to Jupiter (Livy 2. 36). The XII Tables 
show at least the beginnings of a movement towards a 
more enlightened view, for they make provision for 
lenient treatment of a merely accidental homicide (Cicero, 
Top. 64). 

4. Greece, as early as Homer and more articulately 
and detailedly in later authors down to about the end of 
the fifth century n.c., develops a theory which strongly 
stresses the moral aspect. Sin is the result of vppi^ or 
overweening disregard of the rights of others; Theognis 
in a fantous passage declares this due to Kopos, satiety, 
in other words too much prosperity, but adds ‘when 
wealth attends a base man* (Theog. 153, cf. Solon, fr. 3. 
9 Diehl), while Aeschylus (Ag. 751 ff.) emphatically 
denies that prosperity of itself has any such result 
(contrast Hdt, i. 32. 6-9). In any case, this vppis results 
in aTTj, a state of blindness to both moral and prudential 
considerations, in which ‘the evil appears good* (Soph. 
Ant. 622, see jebb ad loc.), and this brings about utter 
ruin. These sins appear in no case to be mere ritual 
offences, but serious wrongdoings. It was further held 
that punishment might not overtake the actual sinner, 
but cither his descendants (as Solon, fr. 1 . 29 ff. Diehl) 
or those somehow associated with him (Hesiod, op. cit. 
240; cf., c.g., Horace, Cami. 3. 2. 29 f.), despite their 
innocence. This problem seems to have exercised 
Aeschylus greatly, for several of his plays deal with the 
problem of the hereditary curse, as the surviving trilogy 
and that of which the Seven against Thebes remains. His 
solution would appear to be that the children of the 
sinful inherit a certain tendency to sin, but are never- 
theless free agents who may return to better ways. 

5 • Some of the more mystical religious systems, notably 
Orphism (q.v.), occupied themselves with the relations 
between sin and suffering, and seem to have found a 
solution in the theory that sins committed in one life 
may be atoned for in another, see especially Find. OL 
2. 56 ff. (probably Pythagorean). Orphism seems actually 
to have had a kind of dogma of original sin (Find. fr. 127 
Bowra, sec Rose in Greek Poetry and Life (193^)# 79 ff*)- 
Further examination of this and kindred problems 
sm 


was mostly left to the philosophic schools (it is worth 
noting that the Christian word for sin, apaprla, may 
derive from a Stoic technicality, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen ii (1932), 120). Many 
of the later, orientalizing cults elaborately developed the 
idea of punishment for sin after death, which in Homer 
hardly exists, save for the penalties inflicted on a few 
who had directly and personally offended the gods (Od. 
II. 576 ff.), but expanded under philosophico-religious 
influences (Orphic-Pythagorean ?) into such schemes of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise as are found in Verg. Aen. 
6 and became extremely minute and particular in later 
documents (see A. Dieterich, Nekyia^, 

Literature : besides the works mentioned in the text, a good 
summary is A. W. Mair in Hastings, ERE xi. 545 ff., cf. J. S. Reid, 
ibid. 569 ff. H. J. R. 

SINIS, a brigand who lived on the Isthmus of Corinth. 
He made all comers contend with him at holding down a 
pine-tree, which, when they could no longer hold it, 
flung them into the air and so killed them (so ApoUod. 3. 
218 and others, see for details Weimer in Roscher, s.v.), 
or, more intelligibly, tied them to two such trees which 
were then let go and tore them asunder (so Diod. Sic. 4. 
59. 3 and others). Hence he was sumamed Pityocamptes 
(fJtTuo^cd/xTTTTyff), i.c. pine-bendcf. Theseus (q.v.) on his 
way to Athens, killed him in the same manner, Plut. Thes. 
8, who adds that Perigune (flepiyovvi]), Sinis* daughter, 
became the concubine first of Theseus and later of 
Dcioneus son of Eurytus of Oechalia. H. J. R. 

SINNIUS CAPlTOy scholar of the Augustan age who.se 
Epistulae (containing grammatical discussions), Liber de 
syllabis, and Libri spectaculorum are mentioned by later 
writers. Cf. Tcuffel, §260; Schanz-Hosius, §353; 
G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. 458-66. 

SINON9 a pretended deserter from the Greek forces at 
Troy, who told the Trojans a long and false tale of the 
building of the Trojan Horse (Verg. Aen. z. 57-194) and 
after it had been taken within the walls released the 
Greek soldiers inside it and joined in the sack of the 
city. The story is derived from the epic cycle and is 
treated by several extant writers. 

O. Immiich in Roscher, Lexikon iv (1915), 935-46; A. C. Pearson, 
Fragments of Sophocles 181-3. A. S. P. 

SINOPE, a town situated almost at the midpoint of the 
south shore of the Euxine on an easily defended penin- 
sula with two good harbours about its base, and near 
the place where the crossing to the Crimea is shortest. 
The promontory is well watered and fertile (Strabo 
speaks of market gardens), the tunny catch was famous, 
and the mountains noted for their timber and cabinet 
woods. Founded by Miletus traditionally before 756 
B.C., it was destroyed by the Cimmerians and refounded 
before 600. It early commanded the maritime trade of 
much of the Pontic region and established many colonies 
along the coast, some of which were tributary to it in 
Xenophon*8 time. In spite of mountain barriers it drew 
trade from the interior, notably in Sinopic earth (cinna- 
bar). In 444 it was freed from a tyrant by Pericles. It 
was attacked and perhaps eventually captured by the 
Persian satrap Datamea (c. 375). The town probably 
maintained its freedom under Alexander and his immedi- 
ate successors, and with the assistance of Rhodes repelled 
Mithridates III of Pontus in 220, but was finally occupied 
by Phamaces I in 183 and soon became the Pontic capital. 
In the Third Mithridatic War it was captured and con- 
stituted a free town by LucuUus. It was occupied and 
suffered severely at the hands of Phamaces II (q.v.), but 
Caesar repaired its losses by settling a colony with the 
title of Colonia lulia Felix Sinope. An abundwt coinage 
attests its prosperity both in the early and the Imperial 
periods, and the appearance of men of Sinope all about 
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the EuxinCp the Aej^ean, at Athens, and at Rhodes attests 
the wide commercial connexions of the city. Its vigorous 
hellenism is shown by the names of Diogenes the Cynic, 
Diphilus the comic poet, and other men of letters. Strabo 
describes it as a city with hne buildings, market-place, 
porticoes, gymnasium, and fortihcations. 

Strabo 12. 545; D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (1906): F. 
Miltncr, Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler 
(1939). 191 ft. T. R. S. B. 

SIRENES9 half women, half birds endowed with 
enchanting song. In the Odyssey (12. 39, 184) the S. 
live on an island near Scylla and Charybdis. Sailors 
charmed by their song land and perish ; the meadow is 
full ot decaying corpses. But Odysseus following the 
advice of Circe passes safely. Similarly Orpheus saves 
the Argonauts by competing with the S.(Ap.Rhod. 4. 893 ; 
Apollod. I. 9. 25). In other stories the S, must die if a 
mortal can resist their song (Ilyg, Fab, 141). The escape 
of Odysseus and of Orpheus and their defeat by the 
Muses (q.v.) lead to their death. The S. are omniscient 
and have the power to quiet the winds (with their song ? 
Hes. fr. 69 Rzach). S. are sometimes called daughters of 
Earth; they sing the strains of Hades (Soph. fr. 861 Pear- 
son), and they live in Hades (PI. Cra. 403 d). S. accom- 
pany the dead on their voyage to the lower world and 
crown tombs, from very early times. This leads some 
authorities to assume that they were originally birds 
inhabited by souls of the dead. A poetical interpretation 
makes these funereal S. grieve for the dead with mourn- 
ful songs just as they mourn for Persephone (Dositheus 
viii in Hyg. Fab, ed. Rose; Eur. HeL 167 f.). When 
definite geographical locations began to be attached to 
Homeric geography, it was held that S. ranged along the 
coast of south Italy, where they were worshipped by the 
seafaring population (Strabo i. 22) in Naples, Sorrentum, 
and Sicily. They probably figured in I’imaeus (q.v,). 

In art, S. begin as rapacious singing monsters, but like 
many other monsters they are ennobled in Classical art 
to mourning, beautiful beings; in Hellenistic art and 
literature they are representatives of music almost as 
much as Muses and are said to be daughters of a Muse 
(Ap. Rhod. 4. 896), Occasionally they are given an 
erotic character (Attic comedy). 

Wcickcr in Roscher, I.exikon, s.v. ‘Seirenen*; H. Payne, Necro- 
corinthia (1931), 139; E. Haapels, Attic Black-FiRurcd Lekyth(n 
(Paris, 1936), 150. G. M. A. H. 

SIRMIUM, a town on the Savus in Pannonia (Inferior), 
founded by the Celtic I’aurisci, was occupied by the 
Romans (perhaps by 35 B.c.) and became a colony under 
the Flavians. Important as a road-junction and as a base 
against Dacians and other Danube tribes, Sirrnium had 
an aims factory (Not. Dign. Occ. 9. i8), a static classis 
primae Flaviae Aug, (l.c. 32. 50), and an imperial mint 
which worked from a.u. 330 to 378. At Sirrnium four 
Arian creeds were drafted (a.d. 347-59). Often in later 
times the residence of emperors and high officials, 
Sirrnium, which was the most important town of Pan- 
nonia, was abandoned c, 400 by the Romans. 

M. FIubb, PW, s.v. ; C. Patsch, Sits, Wien, 209 V (1929); Strena 
Bulidana (1924), 229-32. F. A. W. S. 

SISCIA, a town in Pannonia (Superior) where the 
Colapis joins the Savus. Taken by Octavian (35 B.c.), 
Siscia developed quickly, and became a colonia (Flavia) 
under Vespasian; Septimius Severus apparently sent 
there fresh colonists {colonia Septimia), Its imperial mint 
worked from Gallienus till a.d. 387. Important through 
its natural strength, which was increased by a canal 
dug by Tiberius, and as a river-harbour, Siscia was a 
station of the classis Aegentensium sive secundae Pannonicae 
(Not. Dign. Occ. 32. 56), and also a customs-station. 

M. Fluss, PW, B.v. On the coinage, A. AlfOldi, iStioa (1931) and 
Numismatikai Kdsldny xxvi/xxvii (1927/8), 14-58. F. A. W. S, 


SISENNA, Lucius Cornelius, the historian, praetor in 
78 B.C., defended Verres (70), and was legate to Pompey 
in 67, dying in Crete. His Historiae, in at least twelve 
books (scarcely the twenty-three of fr. 132), after a 
reference to Roman origins treated the Social War and 
Sullan Civil War, certainly from 90 to 82, probably to 
Sulla’s death ; it may have continued the work of Sem- 
pronius Asellio (q.v.). The composition was literary, not 
chronological, the style vivid and striking, on the model 
of Cleitarchus (Cic. Leg. i. 2. 7). I'his Hellenistic 
influence appears in his translation of Aristides’ Milesiaca, 
associating liim with Petronius and Apuleius. His 
historical authority, how’^ever, was recognized by Sallust 
and Varro. He is not the Plautine commentator of this 
name. 

H. Peter, HPRel. i* (1914), PP- cccxxxiv, 276; A. Schneider, De 
Sis. hist, reliquiis (1882); C. Cah, ‘La vita c Ic opere di L. Com, 
Siaenna’, Studi letterari, 1898, 93. A. H. IV^D. 

SISPES, see juno. 

( 

1 

SISYPHUS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (2), (q.vO- 
In Od. 1 1. 593 ff. he is one of those tormented in Hades, 
having eternally to roll a rock up a hill, from the top of 
which it always rolls dow'n again. In II. 6. 154-5 lives 
in Ephyre in the Argolid and is grandfather of Bellero- 
phon (q.v.), and 'most crafty of men*. The reason for his 
damnation is not stated in Ilomer; others, as Eustathius 
and the schol. on Homer, ll.cc. (cf. Rose, Handbk. Gk. 
Myth,, pp. 270, 294, and notes), connect it with his 
offence against Zeus in telling Aesopus w'hcre the god 
had taken his daughter Aegina. For the associated 
folk-tale of how Sisyphus befooled Death and Hades 
see THANATOS. Being clearly the familiar trickster of 
popular talcs, he is naturally brought into association 
with Autolycus (ci.v.); thus, Polyaenus {Strat. 6. 52, cf. 
Hyginus, Fab. 201 ) says Autolycus used to steal his cattle, 
but Sisyphus stopped him by attaching to their hooves 
lead tablets with tJic words ‘stolen by Autolycus’, whereby 
he tracked them. He is also father of Odysseus in post- 
Homeric accounts, cf. anticlea. His name is a not in- 
frequent nickname for cunning persons (see Wilisch in 
Roscher’s Lex. iv, 964, 22 ff.). A more serious side of 
his character is reflected in his shrine, the Sisypheion, 
on the Acrocorinthus (Strabo 8. 6. 21) and his grave on 
the Isthmus (Paus. 2. 2. 2). H. J. U. 

SITALCES, a Thracian king of the tribe of the Odiy^ae 
(in the Hebrus valley), who inherited from his father 
Teres a dominion over the entire eastern Balkan penin- 
sula up to the Danube. He extended this empire to the 
middle Strymon. Common enmity against Macedonia 
brought him into alliance with Athens. In 431 B.c. he 
delivered to the Athenians some Corinthian and Spartan 
envoys on the way to Persia. In 429 he made a foray 
with massed forces into Macedonia, encountering no 
resistance. But failing to receive assistance as arranged 
from Athens, he could not capture any strongholds, and 
so fell back. He was killed in a campaign in the central 
Balkans (424) ; his empire broke up soon after. 

Thucydides 2. 29. 67, 95-101. M. C. 

SrrOPHYLAKES, overseers of the commarket in 
Athens and a few other States. In Athens there were 
five for the city and five for the Piraeus (after 350 B.C. 
twenty and fifteen respectively). They supervised the 
sale of imported com, wholes^e and retail, not only 
looking after the quality, but controlling prices and the 
amount bought : no one merchant could purchase more 
than a certain quantity. 

In other more self-supporting States the control was 
not so strict, and the duties of the sitophylahes were 
performed by the agoranomoi (q.v.). 

Lyiiai, Or. 2s. A. W. O. 
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SlTTlUSi Publius, a Koman eques from Nuceria in 
Campania, went to Further Spain late in 64 b.c. as a 
free-lance speculator, thus severing his association with 
Catiline (so Cicero, Sull. 20. 56-9; contrast Sail. Cat, 
21. 3). Later he established himself as a condottiere in 
Mauretania, and enjoyed great influence with Bocchus 
and Bogud. During the Civil War he gave valuable 
support to Caesar, joining with Bocchus in 46 to create a 
diversion in Numidia. He was rewarded with part of the 
territory of Masinissa and Juba, where he settled with his 
followers (Sittiani). Later he died tlirough treachery. 

J. M. C. 

SKYTALE, a secret method of communication used by 
Spartan magistracies, especially between ephors and king 
or general, during war-time. Each of them had a stick of 
equal size, so that a message written on a strip of leather 
wound round the stick of the sender, and then detached, 
became illegible until the strip was rewound on the stick 
of the recipient. The skytalc is described by Plut. 
Lysander 19, and Gcll. 17. 9. 

A. Martin, Dar.^Sag., s.v. V. E. 


SLAVERY, LAW OF.^ I. Greece. Slaves could belong 
to the State (SoiJAoi hrjfjLooioL, being employed for public 
works or subordinate services in public offices), temples 
(fcpdSouAoi), or private persons. Slaves had no legal 
personality, and generally their master could dispose of 
them as of the rest of the property. Their legal position 
was not uniform: slaves living in the master’s household 
were in a worse condition than those wffio had economic 
independence with their own lodging and paid only a 
rent to their master. The former class {olKerai) could 
own no property or enter into transactions on behalf of 
their master. A slave of this class could be sued person- 
ally, if he did any damage, but his master would be 
liable under the judgement. Slaves of the second cate- 
gory (e.g. those who belonged to the State) had larger 
legal powers : as administrators of large estates or com- 
mercial undertakings they acted as their master’s repre- 
sentatives, and their declarations were legally binding. 
It seems that they could be parties to a trial; their 
position may be characterized as half-free. There were 
also considerable differences in the law's of particular 
States; according to the law of Gortyn the distinction 
between free men and slaves was less sharp. Slaves were 
not debarred from public religious ceremoni^ nor from 
the army and navy; they were protected against cruelty 
on the part of their master, and they could take refuge 
in an asylum (see asyli a) and demand to be sold to another 
master. Penalties inflicted upon slaves were more severe : 
where a free man was punished with a pecuniary fine, 


slaves were flogged. 

Slavery arose by birth, capture in war or kidnapping, 
sale of a free child by his father or of a debtor by the 
creditor (these two last measures w'ere abolished at 
Athens by Solon). Release from slavery could be 
eflfcctcd by will, by notification before witnesses, in 
public places or before altars, by consecration or sale to 
a divinity. By enfranchisement the slave acquired 
freedom, but not citizenship. His dependence on ms 
master was not entirely abolished: he often remained for 
some years in the master’s household and worked there 
as before for the master’s profit, and he could not marry 
without his consent. He was obliged to pay him an 
annual fee, and when he died childless, his estate went 


11 . Rome. In ancient Rome slaves could not possess 
any rights, they were considered as objects in the owner- 
shffi of their master and ranked with res mancipt (see 
mamcipatio). The development of Roman economic 
life to which they contributed considerably, gradually 

enforced a recognition of th«r “ ™SJe 

ment of the legal personality of hia master the slave 


could acquire property and credits for him; by a later 
development (praetorian reforms) he could also oblige 
him if he was installed in the management of a commercial 
undertaking or ship by the master. The custom of 
entrusting slaves with money for their personal disposal 
(peculium) added to their liberty of trading, because this 
separate fund served to ensure the fulfilment of the 
obligations contracted by the slave. The peculium was 
subsequently considered as the slave’s own property. 
This recognition of a restricted legal personality in slaves 
w'as accompanied by protective measures against bad 
treatment by their masters. Slaves who were the property 
of the State (servi publici) enjoyed a privileged condition 
at Rome too, as in Greece. 

Children of a female slave were slaves, even if the 
father was free. Foreign prisoners of war became slaves 
of Rome; similarly Roman citizens captured by the 
enemy fell into slavery (see postliminium). According 
to an ancient rule a Roman could not become a slave on 
Roman soil, but he could be sold trans Tiberim by a 
magistrate for a penalty, or by a creditor for a default. 
New methods of enslavement were later recognized, 
even on Roman soil. 

Slaves became free by manumission, which could be 
effected in various forms: by disposition of the master 
in his will (later by fideicommissum, q.v.) ; or vindicta, a 
solemn procedure before a magistrate (originally a 
fictitious claim of liberty) ; or by entry of the slave with 
the master’s consent into the list of citizens (census) by 
the censors. Informal declarations (by letter of en- 
franchisement or before witnesses, inter amicos) were 
introduced later. The law of manumission, the effects 
of which were very various, underwent continual altera- 
tion; the Christian State added a new procedure of 
manumission in ecclesia. 
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SLAVES. In general the ancient world assumed slavery 
and seldom questioned its moral justification or econo- 
mic utility. The State concerned itself little with slavery 
as such, though it defined specific rights; literature 
has little to say directly. In the study of slavery it is 
important (i) to observe the perpetual implicit conflict 
between the view that the slave is a chattel and that a 
slave is also a man, (2) to banish all associations clinging 
to the word slave from later history, (3) to note the steps 
in the development of slavery which prove that ultimately 
slavery paid only in so far as the condition of the slave 
approximated to that of the free man — which is the 
negation of slavery. 

1 . Greek Slaves 

2. In the Homeric age slaves (Bfiioes, S/xoiot: SouAo; 
only in //. 3. 409, Od. 4. 12) were few, even in the richest 
families. They were acquired in war, though often the 
men were ransomed and the women and children spared, 
or by purchase (for prices, see //. 23. 705, Od, i. 430) or 
by piracy. Much household work was done by the family 
or free servants (d^i^tTroAot, Od. 9. 206, though the word 
does not always imply freedom) and the hard work in the 
fields by hired labourers (Orjres). Women were put to 
spin and weave; they often became the concubines of 
their masters, the child of master and slave being free 
(Od, 14* 200 f.). Though the slave was dependent on his 
master, his lot was not unhappy. There was no distinction 
l^tween the work of slave and free; the lot of the free 
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labourer, not the slave, is taken by Odysseus as the less 
enviable (Od. ii. 489). 

3* The steps from Homeric to fifth-century slavery 
are obscure. After the self-sufficing patriarchal economy 
of the Homeric age, increasing wealth demanded more 
help in the household ; the sale of the produce led to the 
development of industry and the investment of money in 
slaves. The cities of Asia Minor developed industry and 
with it slavery ; Chios became a slave market. From such 
beginnings slavery spread, reaching some States early, 
others, e.g. Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, about the fourth 
century, as economic conditions demanded. Periander 
(c, 600 B.c.) regulated the extent of slavery, probably to 
prevent the growth of a leisured class. Solon’s abolition 
of the right to sell self or children lasted into later times 
and was accepted widely outside Athens, The law of 
Gortyn has extensive legislation on the conditions of 
slavery. 

4. After 500 B.c. the number of slaves greatly increased 
and their proportion to free men rose. The sources of 
slavery were (i) birth; (ii) exposure of a child and its 
rescue: probably few exposed children were saved, 
though later drama and papyri mention rescue; (iii) 
piracy; (iv) war and the selling of captives. Phrygia, 
Lydia, Caria, Paphlagonia, Thrace, Scythia were the 
chief markets. In a sale in 414 b . c . the prices range from 
about 70 to 300 drachmae (IG^ i. 329). The usual word 
for a slave is SooAoy: dvBpaTToSov is juristic; oIk€T 7 J£^ 
OepdTTwv^ Traiff, arc also loosely used. The number of 
slaves in Attica c. 430 b . c . has been estimated at 1 15,000 
out of a total population of 315,000, and in Athens and 
Piraeus at 70,000 out of 155,000 (Gomme; see bibl.). 
Nicias is said to have had 1,000 slaves (Xen. Vect. 4. 
14), but about 50 was perhaps the number employed 
by a rich man. Slaves were employed (i) by the State 
(hrjpLoaiot) in Athens and elsewhere, as servants of 
officials and the ^ouAtJ, and as police or roforat) ; 

they were paid a daily wage and could move about 
freely: after manumission they became full citizens; 

(ii) as UpoSovXoi: these were not common in Greece; 

(iii) as household slaves or as naiBaywyoif porters, etc. ; 

(iv) in business or shops, or in professions (doctors, 
musicians, etc.). Often they were /it(T 0 o<^opouvT€s* or 
)(wpls oiKouvT€ff, handing over their profits to their 
owners or working on a percentage basis; (v) on the 
land, but these were not as common as (vi) workers in 
the mines, e.g. at Laurium, where thousands of miners 
were employed. While healthy conditions were impos- 
sible in mines, the slaves were not treated as cruelly as 
those employed by the Ptolemies in Egypt or in the stone 
quarries at Syracuse. A miner cost about 1 80 drachmae. 

5* After 400 b.c. industrial slaves increased, and their 
price rose. Employers often shared work with their 
slaves and factories were not large. Demosthenes’ father 
employed twenty or thirty slaves in an arms factory and 
twenty in a bed factory. 

6. Alexander’s conquests did not increase slavery. In 
the Hellenistic age industry declined in Greece and free 
labour could perform most of the work, though slaves in 
industry were numerous in Asia. In Ptolemaic Egypt 
there was little agricultural slavery, and little domestic 
slavery except at Alexandria. 

7# The Greek slave was not distinguished in dress 
from the free man (as vase-paintings show). Temples 
and religious rites were open to him, but not the palaestra 
or Ecclesia. Attic tragedy and comedy show human and 
friendly relations between slave and free man. From the 
third century Stoicism did something to improve the 
position of the slave through the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man. 

IL Roman Slaves 

8 . Roman slavery was more extensive and elaborate 
than Greek. The cliief sources of slaves were : (i) Capture 


in war. Prisoners were sold sub hasta or tub corona^ e.g, 
after the siege of Veii, the northern campaigns of Marius, 
the Mithridatic wars, and Caesar’s Gallic wars. Cicero 
treated the selling of slaves as a matter of course (Att. 
5. 20), and in Imperial times enslavement on a large scale 
was known, as, e.g., of the Jews by Titus and Hadrian. 
Asiatic slaves probably reached Rome after the cam- 
paigns against Antiochus in 189 B.c. (ii) Piracy and 
brigandage, which became more profitable as wars 
became rarer and slaves more valuable, (iii) Exposure of 
children. I’his is a commonplace of Roman comedy. 
But the law-books and papyri show it existed; the law 
was in favour of liberty if free birth could be proved, 
(iv) Sale of children. Perhaps this was theoretically 
permitted (Cic. Caecin. 34) in the Republic, but the 
right is denied in Paul. 5. i. i. Sale of self was not valid, 
but might occur, (v) Enslavement for serious crime; 
servi poenae worked in mines and quarries, (vi) Birtli. 
The cliild of a slave woman was usually a slave. The 
slave bom in the household (jverna) became increasingly 
common as the supply of prisoners diminished. Bqt 
increase in vcmae implied family life for the slave, and 
so conditions of slavery were much modified. 

9. Slaves were drawn from all nationalities, but, 
chiefly from the cast Mediterranean. In the last two 
centuries of the Republic large slave-markets were 
established, e.g. at Delos, which distributed numbers of 
Asiatics, Syrians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians. Many of the 
slaves were skilled and educated, often beyond their 
masters. Slaves captured in the north and west (e.g. 
Dacia, Moesia, Germany, Gaul) were rougher, and were 
generally employed in manual work. 

10. The prices of slaves varied greatly with the quali- 
fications of the slave and the state of the market. Prices 
given in Plautus are not easy to evaluate, and in the 
literature extravagant prices are generally quoted. 
Columella (3. 3. 8) gives 8,000 sesterces as a reasonable 
price for a skilled vine-dresser. Other prices include 
8,000 sesterces for an accomplished young slave (Horace, 
Ep. 2. 2. 5) and 100,000 for serzfi litterati (Seneca, Ep. 
27. 5 ; cf. Martial i. 58. i ; 2. 63. i) ; Horace also cites 500 
drachmae (c. 2000 sesterces) for a slave. Papyri give 
various prices. 

11. The main types of employment were: (i) In the 
household (Jamilia urbana). In small households two or 
three performed all the work ; in larger houses learned and 
professional slaves (doctors, etc.) were employed, 
specialists ministered to every luxury, and large numbers 
were maintained for display, (ii) In business and indus- 
try, sometimes as an extension of household service, 
sometimes independently. Slaves worked with their 
craftsman master or were put in charge of shops or 
workshops, often holding very responsible positions and 
being correspondingly well rewarded, (iii) On the land 
(familia rustica) as herdsmen, farm labourers, or bailiffis. 
In Republican Italy gangs of slave herdsmen worked 
under very primitive conditions : Cato said it was cheaper 
to work such slaves to death and to replace them than to 
treat them well. But in farming slavery was gradually 
found (see, e.g. , Columella) to be expensive and inefficient, 
and it sqpceeded on the land only when conditions of 
life for a slave approached those of a free man. The 
ergastula (slave-barracks) therefore became rare and dis- 
appeared. (iv) In the public service of the State or town- 
ship, particularly in the early Empire : such service gave 
superior social and legal status and carried a salary. The 
work was such as would now be carried out by some of the 
higher and all the lower branches of the Civil Service. 

12 . The number of slaves in Rome is difficult to 
assess. Modem estimates suggest 520,000 free to 280,000 
slave (Beloch), 780,000 to 200,000 (Kidirstedt). 

X3« In the early days of slavery there was merciless 
exploitation, and in the early Empire cases of gfosaest 
cruelty occur, and the waste of life in the gladiatorial 
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shows is notorious. But kindliness and aiTection are 
common. Though Cicero speaks kindly of slaves, there 
is clearly for him a gulf between slave and free. Pliny 
was a kindly master (see Ep, i. 4; 2. 6; 2. 17; 8. 16; 

8. 24). The literature of the Empire shows a growing 
humanity towards slaves, while hundreds of inscriptions 
testify to a very tolerable life for them. Family life for 
slaves was reckoned on {see contubernium) and protec- 
tion of life and property was assured (see peculium). 

A very extensive body of law testifies to the increasing 
care for the slave. Even though slavery might be com- 
pulsion, it was often an initiation into a higher culture. 
To this changed attitude Stoicism contributed much (cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 47). 

14. Through intermarriage between slaves of different 
nationality and through marriage of slaves or freedmen 
with the free population, slavery contributed to the 
fusion of races, with its attendant mixture of culture and 
stock; in this some historians have seen a caUsSe of the 
decay of the Empire. 

See further s.v. FREEDMEN; SERFS. 
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SMYRNA (Epivpva or Zpvpva), a city on the west coast 
of Asia Minor at the head of the gulf into which flows 
the Hermua, the natural outlet of the trade of the 
llermus valley and within easy reach of the Maeander 
valley, for whose trade it competed with Miletus and 
Ephesus. ‘Old’ (or ‘Aeolian') Smyrna lay at the north- 
eastern comer of the gulf ; it was conquered by Ephesus 
and Colophon and became a member of the Ionian 
Confederacy c. B.c. 688. After its capture by Alyattes of 
Lydia in 627 Smyrna ceased for 300 years to exist as a 
city ; it was refounded on its present site around Mount 
Pagus by Antigonus and lyysimachus after Alexander’s 
capture of Sardes, and at once became one of the chief 
cities of Asia. Throughout the Roman period it was 
famous for its wealth, its fine buildings, and its devotion 
to science and medicine. It sided with Rome against 
Mithridates, and in the Imperial period owed much to 
Roman favour. It was made a ' temple-warden’ (vecufcdpoy) 
in the imperial cult by Tiberius and was restored after 
its destruction by earthquakes in a.d. 178 and 180 by 
Marcus Aurelius. It was one of the ‘Seven Churches 

of the Apocalypse. w r- 

C. J. CadovK, AneUnt Smyrwi (193®)* W. M. C. 


SMYRNA (poem), see zmyrna. 
SNAKES, SACRED, see serpents. 


SOCII. The Roman confederation consisted, apart from 
l^atini (q.v.). of the soeif Italici and allies from beyond 
Italy. The Italian peoples— Etruscan, Umbnan, SaW- 
lian and Greek — ^werc allied to Rome by formal treatiM, 
either foedus aequum or foedui iniquum (see foedus). The 
frequwt revolts of the alUes led to the common sub- 
atSn of the latter for the foimer type. Such alliM 
provided Rome with troops e formula togalorum-^he 


Greeks giving sailors for the fleet — both in defensive and 
offensive wars, and were bound in general to respect the 
dignity of Rome, Otherwise they were sovereign peoples, 
but tended in the second century B.c. to fall under the 
general supervision of Rome, until their autonomy 
became in practice limited. The allies sometimes imitated 
Roman institutions, notably at Bantia in Bruttium, 
which romanized its constitution (see meddix), while 
Rome occasionally granted them certain privileges of the 
Latins, chiefly commerciuniy conubium, or ins exsilii. But 
generally the socii Italici differed from Rome and the 
Latins in language, custom, and laws, and being less 
privileged than the Latins felt more deeply the deteriora- 
tion in the Roman attitude, which led to the Social War. 
This was fought in the defence of local liberty and per- 
sonal equality over against the abuse of the unrestricted 
imperium by Roman magistrates, claims finally met by the 
grant of Roman citizenship under the Julian and 
Plautian laws of 90-89 B.c. (see caesar 2 ; plautius 1). 

From early times Rome had allies outside Italy, 
notably Carthage and Massilia. After 200 B.c. the number 
of these dvitates foederatae rapidly increased. Greek 
city-states, confederations, and kings became allies, 
normally by foedus aequum. With Rome’s rise to world 
power the position of these foederati deteriorated, till 
they became merely the most highly privileged claM of 
provincial communities, though in theory their rights 
depended upon a bilateral agreement. They were never 
included in the formula togatorum, although they some- 
times provided auxiliary troops, cavalry, or light-armed, 
nor did they normally receive the social iura^ except 
occasionally ius exsiliL But they were immune from 
interference by provincial governors and in internal affairs 
3vcre in practice freer than the Italian allies, notably in 
the right of coinage. Foederati did not commonly 
survive in the Western Provinces ; for when they rebelled, 
Rome reduced them to the status either of oi^inary 
provincial communities, stipendiariif or of dvitates 
liherae. The latter originally were the Greek States 
declared free by Flamininus in 196 B.c. Their freedom 
depended upon a revocable decision of Rome. This 
‘freedom’ later became a substitute for or modification of 
direct provincialization, as in Macedon (167 B.c.), ^d 
Africa (145). Special conditions added to the declaration 
secured for Rome the substantial advantages — notably 
the pa>Tnent of tribute — without the burden of pro- 
vincial government. Such free States were also known as 
sodi^ or sodi et amid populi Romani^ terms also applied to 
the ordinary provincial subjects of Rome. In the 
Ciceronian age sodus came to mean any conmunity 
which had been received in fidem populi Romani. 
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SOC^RATES (469-399 B.C.), son of Sophroniscus and 
Phaenarete, Athenian of the deme of Alopcce. His father 
is said to have been a sculptor or stone-mason and was 
apparently reasonably well-to-do. At any rate Socrates 
served in the army as a hopHte. though he was reduced 
to poverty later. He married late in life Xanthippe, who 
became notorious in subsequent generations for the 
stories of her bsd temper, though these are very likely 
to have been exaggerated. There is some indica- 
tion that this may have been his second marriiige. 
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2 * In early life he was interested in the scientific 
philosophy of his time and was associated with Archelaus 
the physicist. It is quite likely that he attained consider- 
able distinction in tins line, though whether he was ever 
the head of a definite philosophical school, as has been 
conjectured, is extremely doubtful. But by the time at 
which we know most about him he had abandoned these 
interests and devoted himself to the work of inquiry into 
the right conduct of life, carried on by the familiar 
Socratic method of cross-questioning the people with 
whom he came in contact. This change of interest is 
probably to be dated some years before the Pelopon- 
nesian War and has been plausibly connected with the 
response made by the Delphic oracle to his friend 
Chaerephon, to the effect that no one was wiser than 
Socrates. Of the external events of his life we know 
comparatively little. He served in the army and we hear 
of him taking part in the fighting at Potidaea, Amphipolis, 
and Delium, where he gained a great reputation for 
courage. He found himself one of the Presidents of the 
Assembly at the time of the trial of the generals after 
Arginusae and courageously refused to put the illegal 
motion to the vote in spite of the fury of the multitude. 
After the fall of Athens we hear of him defying the 
orders of the Thirty Tyrants when they tried to implicate 
him in their misdeeds. 

3. In 399 B.c. he was brought to trial before a 
popular jury on the charge of introducing strange gods 
and of corrupting the youth. There has been consider- 
able dispute as to the precise significance of this charge. 
But the available evidence suggests that the accusation 
of introducing strange gods was never clearly formulated 
or pressed very hard. It may well have been put in just 
to create prejudice, while the real gravamen of the charge 
lay in the accusation of being a subversive influence on 
the minds of the young men. This was undoubtedly 
connected, whether avowedly or not, with his known 
friendship with some of the men who had been most 
prominent in attacks on democracy in Athens. After a 
not very conciliatory speech in his defence he was 
condemned to death. He refused to take advantage of 
a plan for his escape, made by some of his friends, and 
thirty days after the condemnation he drank the hemlock. 

4. His general appearance and manner of life are 
probably more familiar to us than any figure in Greek 
history. He was a man of strong physique and great 
powers of endurance, and completely indifferent to 
comfort and luxury. He was remarkable for his unflinch- 
ing courage, both moral and physical, and his strong 
sense of duty. Together with this went an extremely 
genial and kindly temperament and a keen sense of 
humour, while he was obviously a man of the greatest 
intellectual ability. It was the combination of these 
qualities which secured for him a devoted circle of 
friends of very varied types, from young men of good 
family looking forward to a public career to serious 
thinkers who seem to have come to him for light on the 
problems which interested them. His circle included 
both Athenians and men from other cities of Greece. 
Several of them became known later as founders of 
philosophical schools of their own representing very 
diverse views. Such were Plato and Antisthenes at 
Athens, Eucleides at Megara and, possibly, Phaedo at 
Elis. 

5. Socrates’ religious views have also been the subject 
of some debate. He was undoubtedly a man of strong 
religious sense and scrupulous in religious observances. 
But he is very likely to have applied the dissolvent 
influence of his critical method to some of the conventional 
religious beliefs of the time. On the other hand, there 
is no real evidence of definite membership of any un- 
orthodox religious body or sect. One of the best-lmown 
things about him is the experience, which he had at 
intervals throughout his life, of a divine sign or warning 


which determined his action for him from time to time. 
The exact nature of this has been the subject of much 
discussion, but still remains a mystery. 

6. The precise significance of Socrates’ contribution 
to thought has been a matter of considerable debate in 
recent times. There are some who ascribe to him a great 
part of the positive philosophical doctrines usually asso- 
ciated with the name of Plato. But this does not commend 
itself to the majority of scholars, who accept as the literal 
truth the statement frequently ascribed to liim by the 
earliest authorities that he had no set of positive doctrines 
to teach. None the less his influence on subsequent 
thought was undoubtedly very great. Later authors in 
ancient times represented him as being the first thinker 
to turn men’s minds towards questions of morality and 
the conduct of life. This can hardly be literally true, as 
an interest in these matters seems to have been develop- 
ing in Greece in the earliest years of his life. But he doles 
seem to have been the first person to apply serious 
critical and philosophical thought to these questioinp, 
and to examine systematically the fundamental assump- 
tions from which current discussions about conduct 
started. In the course of this he was the first to lay 
stress on the importance of systematic definition of the 
general terms used in discussion. In this way he may 
be regarded as the inspiration for the development, not 
only of moral philosophy, but also of logic. To understand 
his influence fully we have to remember both his own 
striking personality and the intellectual tendencies of the 
time. He worked in an age of widespread criticism and 
discussion which was beginning to produce a sceptical 
attitude about the foundations of morality and the possi- 
bibty of knowledge alike. And the example of his strong 
moral sense and devotion to truth combined with his 
readiness or even eagerness to face squarely any criticism 
and discussion was w'hat established his influence most 
firmly among the men of his age, 

Bidliogrm»wy 

Ancient Sources: Plato; Xenophon, Afew., Ap., Svmp.; 
Aeschines Socruticus (fragments. Teuhner text); Aristotle, Afe/apA., 
Eth. Nic., Mag. Mor. (for philosophical contribution). 

Modern Authors; (a) General'. Zeller, ii. i‘; CJomperz, Engl. 
Transl. ii; Robin; J. Burnet, From Thales to Elato (i(>!4); H. Maier, 
Sokrates (1013); C. Ritter, Eokrates (1931); A. E. I'aylor, Socrates 
(1912); A- K. Rogers, The Socratic ProoUm (1933); PW v A. 811. 

(b) On the Socratic controversy, particularly relations of Socrates 
and Plato: A. E. Taylor, Varta Socratica (1911); W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, introd. ii (1924); A. Di^, Autour de Platon 
i (1927); G. C. Field, Plato and his Contemporaries R. Hack- 

forth, The Composition 0/ Plato's Apology (1933). G. C. F, 

SODALES, 'companions’ or 'associates’, members of 
the minor priesthoods at Rome, which ranked below the 
Collegia (q.v.) and differed from them in that they acted 
only as a body and not as individuals. The chief of these 
were the Fetiales (q.v.), who had charge of the im 
fetiale and made treaties (Liv. i. 24) and declared war 
(Liv. I, 32). Three other sodalitates were concerned 
with annual rites ; the Salii (q.v.), priests of Mars, active 
in March and October, at the opening and closing of 
the campaigning season; the Luperci, executants of the 
ritual of the Lupercalia (q.v.) in February; and the 
Fratres iVtvales (q.v.), celebrants of agricultural rites, 
associated later with the cult of the Imperial house. 
Besides these there were the Sodalcs Titii or Titienses, 
of whom nothing is known but their name; Roman 
tradition (Tac. Ann, i. 54) connected them with the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius, some recent scholars look to 
the Etruscan deity Mutinus Titiniua and suspect that 
their ritual was originally phallic. To these ancient 
sodalitates were added after the death of Augustus the 
Sodales Aufjpstales, who were charged with the cult of 
the ^o Diyi, Julius and Au^tus; later Imperial 
families instituted Sodales Flaviales, Hadrianales, and 
Antoniniani, C. B. 
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SOL. The name of the Sun is given to two utterly 
different deities in Rome. The older is Sol Indiges, of 
whom we know that he had a sacrifice on 9 Aug. (Augus- 
tan calendars for that date ; Soli Indigiti in colle Quirinale), 
while calendars for zi Dec., especially the new Fasti 
Antiates, give AG(onium) IND(igetis). Nothing more is 
knoAvn with any certainty; the indication for ii Dec. is 
supplemented by Lydus, Mens. 4. 155, p. 172. 22 
Wuensch, who says that the festival was in honour of 
flelios. See Koch, Gcstirnverehrung im alien Italien 
(jf933)» P- 63 ff., against Wissowa, RK, p. 317; but some 
of Koch’s combinations are very hazardous, see Rose in 
Harv. Theol. Rev. iool (1937), ff- cult was 

native, apparently. 

Much later and certainly foreign (Syrian) was the 
worship of Sol Invictus, to give him his most character- 
istic title. Eastern sun-gods had been making their way 
in the west, helped no doubt by the current identification 
of Apollo with Helios (e.g. Horace, Carm. Saec. 9), for 
some time ; but the first attempt to make the Sun’s the 
chief worship was that of Elagabalus (218-22) (S.H.A. 
Vit. Ant. Heliogab. 6. 7 and 17. 8), w'ho introduced the 
god of Emesa, whose priest and, apparently, incarnation 
he was, El Gabal. Elagabalus’ excesses and consequent 
unpopularity and assassination checked the cult, but 
Aurelian (270-5) reintroduced a similar worship, also 
Oriental ; he was himself the child of a priestess of the 
Sun (see S.l l.A. Vit. AureL 5. 5 and 35. 3). This remained 
the chief imperial and official worship till Christianity 
displaced it, although the cult of the older gods, especially 
Jupiter, did not cease, but rather the new one was in 
some sort parallel to it, the Sun’s clergy being called 
pontifices Solis, a significant name which was part of a 
policy of romanizing the Oriental god. Sol had a magni- 
iicent temple on the campus Agrippac, see Platncr- 
Ashby, p. 491 ff. Its dedication day (natal is) was 25 Dec. 

Sre VVissowH, op. cit. 365 ff. ; Cumont, Religions orientates*, 
106 tf., and notes. H. J. R. 

SOLARIUM, rce CLOCKS. 

SOLINUS, Gauts Julius, wrote (probably soon after 
A.D. 200) Collectanea RcrumMemorahilium, a geographical 
summary^ of parts of the known world, with remarks on 
origins, history, customs of nations, and products of 
countries. Almost the whole is taken from Pliny’s 
Natural History and Mela without acknowledgement. 
There is a meagre addition about the British Isles which 
gives us Tanatus (Thanet); the stone jet, found abun- 
dantly in Britain; and the absence of snakes in Ireland. 
He introduced the name ‘mare Mediterraneum*. 

Heat edition: Mommsen, 2nd ed. i8gs. That of Saumnise, 
prcftsced to his Plinianae exeratationes (1689), is still useful. 

* E. H. W. 

SOLON (c. 640/635 to soon after 561/560 b.c.), Athenian 
statesman and poet, was of noble descent but of moderate 
means. He was prominent in the war with Megara for 
the possession of Salamis, urging his countrymen to 
renewed effort when they despaired of success (probably 
c. 600). In 594-593 (probably) he was appointed ‘archon 
and reconciler’ to terminate civil strife at Athens. At this 
time the nobles not only controlled the State (see eupa- 
TRIDAE^ but had got nearly all the land into their own 
hands ; the poor were not only politically powerless and 
deprived of their lands, but many of them actually 
enslaved — ^for in hard times they were compelled to 
borrow from the rich, and soon the only security they 
could offer was that of their persons, Solon first excelled 
all existing debts and mortgages, thereby freeing the 
peasants and their lands at a blow, and for the future 
forbade all borrowing on the security of the person. 
This reform was lasting and made an end of serfdom in 
Attica. Then by an alteration of the coinage and weights 
and measures to bring them into line with those of Euboea 


and the western Greeks, and by offering citizenship to 
immigrant craftsmen, he greatly encouraged industry and 
commerce. 

2. Finally he reformed the constitution. He reserved 
the chief offices (see archontes) and the Areopagus (q.v.) 
for the members of the highest of the four property- 
classes (pentacosiomedimnoi, hippeis, zeugitai, thetes, 
qq.v.), of which he was perhaps the author; but in so 
doing he threw them open to others than the old nobility 
of birth. He restricted the thetes to participation in the 
Ecclesia and the Hcliaea (q.v.). But he defined the rights 
and duties of the licclesia for the first time, and, by the 
institution of a Boule (q.v.) of 400 to prepare business 
for the Ecclesia, he freed it from the control of the Areo- 
pagus. By the right of appeal to the Heliaea, he freed 
the individual from the unfettered power of the magis- 
trates, and gave the people some control over them. He 
also issued a new and humane code of law, abolishing 
all Draco’s laws except those of homicide, and defining 
the duties of the several magistrates. 

3. Solon’s constitutional reforms were not wholly 
successful: civil strife raged from 589 to 580, and 
internal peace was not secured till Pisistratus’ final 
triumph. Yet his institutions remained as the basis of 
the State: the rights of all citizens to some share in the 
government had been made secure. 

4. Solon travelled extensively, to Egypt, Cyprus, and 
probably Asia Minor, certainly after his archonship, 
perhaps before as well. His poems are the earliest 
Athenian literature, and as the work of a great public 
man they are unique. Though not great literature, they 
are fresh and direct, and reveal a transparent honesty 
which justifies his reputation for good faith and wisdom 
(see below). 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol., chs. 1-13; Plutarch, Solon. Later tradition 
about Solon became confused and anecdotic; but Aristotle and 
Plutarch preserve much good material, especially that derived from 
Solon's own poems. Chief modem works: F. E. Adcock, CAH iv, 
ch. 2 (with fuller bibliography); I. M. Linforth, Solon the Athenian 
(Univ. of California Publ., vol. vi (1919)); W. J. Woodhouse, Solon 
the Liberator (1938). A. W. G. 

5* Solon’s Poems. Solon expressed his opinions on 
personal and political matters in poems. He used 
elegiacs, in which he seems to have been influenced by 
Tyrtaeus, iambics, and trochaics, the traditional medium 
for gnomic verse. His fragments may be arranged 
approximately in chronological order. Frs. 12 and 13 
are attributed to his early years and show the traditional 
aristocratic taste for pleasure. The elegy which sum- 
moned the Athenians to capture Salamis, of which eight 
lines survive, had originally one hundred and was ad- 
mired by Plutarch (Sol. 8); Solon was said to have 
disguised himself as a herald and recited it in the agora 
at Athens. In it he certainly adopts a public role which 
recalls that of Tyrtaeus, and gives first a public warning, 
then a strong exhortation to the Athenians to fight. 
Fr. 3 is a long fragment, written before his archonship, 
in which he analyses the political situation and criticizes 
the careless presumption of the ruling class, transposes 
the traditional notion of vppL^ into political life, and 
praises the virtues of cOvouit;. Fr. 4, belonging to the 
same time, though probably not to the same poem, also 
attacks the arrogance and avarice of the nobl^. Fr. xi, 
in which the political situation is compared to the sea, 
may belong to this period. Soon after his archonship he 
wrote fr. 5, in which he proclaims the impartiality of his 
actions and his fairness both to rich and to poor. In it 
he urges the populace to follow their leaders, and wama 
them against The trochaic fr. 23 is an important 

defence of himself against critics who said th^t he should 
have made himself tyrant. He treats them with contempt 
and blames the corrupt ambitions of others. Tte 
iambics of fr. 24 belong to the same time. In them 
Solon answers critics who said that he did not go far 
enough* and claims that his work mgy be seen in hia 
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settlement of boundary-disputes and his liberation of 
the serfs. Fr. 7, to Philocyprus, is a poem of farewell 
to his host in Cyprus, the king of Soli, before going 
back to Athens (cf. Hdt. 5. 113). Fr. 9 belongs to the 
years after his return, before Pisistratus had made 
himself tyrant. Frs. 9 and 10 probably belong to the 
same poem. Solon foresees the coming of tyranny as a 
natural phenomenon whose signs are clear in the mad 
excitement of the people. Fr. 8 was written when this 
tyranny was a fact, and is addressed to those who after 
putting Pisistratus into power are now complaining; 
Solon points out that they have brought their suffering 
on their own heads because they have been deceived by 
specious words. Two important pieces are of uncertain 
date. Fr. i, the longest extant fragment, is a meditative 
poem, addressed to the Muses, in which Solon seems to 
describe the different stages of ignorance in which man 
lives, from the criminal blindness of the wrongdoer to 
the deluded hopes of the trader and the partially en- 
lightened state of the professional classes who work 
under the patronage of the gods. It may belong to his 
middle years. Fr. 19, on the stages in man's growth and 
decay, is a curious piece of proverbial wisdom which 
may belong to his old age. See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Text*. E. Diehl, Anlh. Lyr. Graee, i. i, 2:?-4Q. 

Commentary: I. M. Linforth, Solon the Athenian (U.S.A. 1919), 
101-245. 

Criticism: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellcndorff, Aristott'Us und 
A then ii. 103-15; id., Sappho und Simonides (1913), 257-75; C. M. 
Bowra, £arly Greek FArnists (1938), 73-104; W. Jaeger, Solans 
Eunomie. Siiz. Preuss. Ak. 1926 ; E. Rdinlsch, Studien zur iilteren 
griechischen Elegie (1933), 1-48, 60-81. C. M. B. 

SOPATER {Ewirarpo^) of Paphos, Greek parodist and 
writer of phlyakes, floruit from the time of Alexander to 
that of Ptolemy II. Fr. 19 mentions Thibron, who put 
Harpalus to death in 324 B.c. S. lived in Alexandria 
(frs. 1, 13, 24). Fourteen titles of plays sundve: three 
(J3aK;^4f, BaKxi^os Bok^ISo^ ydp.o^) seem to 

form a triad, unless merely varied descriptions of the 
same piece; '/TrircJAuroy, NeKvid, *Op€€rrqs are burlesques 
of mythology or tragedy (cf. middle comedy). From 
ToAdrat, The Gauls^ fr. 6 (12 w.) — the longest extant 
pWyax-fragment — contains raillery of the Stoics; this 
passage, far removed from the buffoonery of the original 
phlyakes, approaches the spirit and language of Attic 
Comedy. 

CGF 192 ff. W. G. W. 

SOPHAENETUS of Stymphalus (fl. c. 400 b.c.), 
author of an Anabasis of Cyrus and one of the generals 
who led the Greek army back to the Black Sea. Where 
Diodorus' account of the expedition differs from Xeno- 
phon's, we may suppose that his source, Ephorus, drew 
his divergent information from S. 

FGrH ii. 109; FHG. ii. 74. G. L. B. 

SOPHILUSi Middle Comedy poet, from Sicyon or 
from Thebes (Suidas), towards the end of the period. 
MvSpoicAiJy is named after the usurer ridiculed by 
Menander {Sam, 261), and only one comedy has a 
mythological title (Twhdpeoj^ fj yiijSa). 

FCG iii. 581 ff. ; CAF ii. 444 ff. W. G, W. 

SOPHISTIC) SECOND, see declamatio, para. 1. 

SOPHISTS. The word ao^tcmjy does not appear to 
have been in use before the fifth century B.c. In its 
earliest use it simply means a wise man or a man skilled 
at any particular kind of activity. From the first there 
is, however, perhaps some suggestion of a man who 
made a special job of being wise, and it gradually came 
to be specially, though never exclusively, applied to 
members of a particular profession. This was the 
profession of itinerant teachers who went from city to 
city giving instruction for a fee. The subjects of instruc- 
tion varied somewhat in content, but always had a 


relation to the art of getting on, or of success in life. 
Some Sopliists, such as Protagoras, claimed to teach 
‘virtue', which was almost equivalent to efficiency in the 
conduct of life. Others, like Gorgias and his successors, 
confined themselves to the teaching of oratory, which in 
democratic cities was one of the chief roads to success. 
Instruction in this was, indeed, included in the teaching 
even of those who made the wider claim. We hear of 
other aspects of their teaching, such as the system of 
memory- training ascribed to Hippias, but all have 
reference to this central practical aim. Their nearest 
modem parallel is to be found in the numerous institu- 
tions at the present day which advertise their ability to 
train people for success in business, or in life in general. 
Their activities met a very real demand for higher 
education, and the leading Sophists enjoyed great success 
and amassed large fortunes. See also education, hi. 

It is important to remember that the Sophists wer^ n 
profession and not a school of thought, though some of 
them, such as Protagoras, taught definite philosophic^ 
views. But the very nature of the profession tended 
produce a certain attitude of mind, which placed cn^- 
phasis on material success and on the ability to argue feir 
any point of vdew irrespective of its truth. The general 
influence of the Sophists was therefore necessarily in the 
direction of scepticism both about the claims of reasoning 
to arrive at the truth and about the claims of any moral 
code to determine one's conduct. At the best they 
taught no more than uncritical acceptance of the conven- 
tional moral code of one's particular society. At the 
worst, in the teaching, for instance, of men like Antiphon 
and Thrasymachus, they encouraged a cynical disbelief 
in all moral restraints on the pursuit of selfish, personal 
ambitions. Some of the early Sophists were men of high 
character and unblemished reputation. But others were 
not so, and there were apparently good grounds in their 
activities for the undesirable associations which the 
word came to have and which have passed over into its 
English derivative. 

Under the Roman Empire, particularly from the 
second century a.d. onwards, the word acquired a more 
specialized meaning and became restricted to teachers 
and practitioners of rhetoric, which by this time was 
tending to become a purely literary exercise practised 
for its own sake. It was, however, a very popular 
pursuit, and successful practitioners in it enjoyed a high 
reputation. It became the most valued part of higher 
education, and teachers of rhetoric were endowed at 
many of the great centres of population. In later cen- 
turies the movement tended to become specially asso- 
ciated with paganism and died out after the final triumph 
of Christianity. 

Fragmenti in DieU, Vorsohr.\ Zeller, i. a*; Gompera (Enel. 
Transl, i); Robin; J. Burnet, From Thales to Plato (1914); W. 
Jaeger, Paideia (Engl. Transl. 1939). 

Later Sophistic: Philostratus and Eunapiui, for lives of the 
SophisU; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa i (1909). G. C. F. 

SOPHOCLES (x). (5fe a/ro TRAGEDY.) 

I. Life (c. 496-406 b.c.) 

Sophocles, son of Sophilus, a wealthy industrialist^ 
was bom/ in or about 496 B.c. at Colonus (Marm. Par, 
56 and 64), to the praise of which one of his loveliest 
odes is dedicated (OC 668 ff.). His youthful beauty and 
his skill in dancing and music attracted attention, and 
he led the paean of victory after Salamis with his lyre. 
His master in music was Lamprus, one of the great 
teachers of the old school (Life: cf. Plut. De mut, 3s), 
Hia first victory in tragedy was won in 468 B.c. (Marm, 
Par. 56: /(> ii. 2325), when be defeated Aeschylus; 
Plutarch ( Ctm. 8) says that it was his firat appearance as a 
tragic poet — this has been doubted — and that owing to 
the excitement of popular feeling the archon entrusted 
the award of the prize to Cimon and his feliow-generalSi 
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One of his plays on this occasion was probably the 
Tripialemm, In two other early plays he made his mark 
— as a bail-player in tlie character of Nausicaa (in the 
/lAurrptat ^ NavuiKaa) and as a player on the lyre in that 
of Thamyras (in the play of that name) ; but the weak- 
ness of his voice caused him to give up acting in person 
(Lf/ic). His early life coincided with the expansion of the 
Athenian Empire, and he himself took an honourable 
share in the duties of citizenship. In 443/442 he was 
Hellenotamias or imperial treasurer (/G® i. 202) ; he was 
elected general twice at least — in 440, when he was a 
colleague of Pericles in the suppression of the Samian 
revolt iLife\ Plut. Per, 8, etc.), and later with Nicias 
(Plut. TSTic. 18); and after the Sicilian disaster he was one 
of the TtpopovXoi appointed to deal with the crisis (Arist. 
-RA. 3. 18, etc.). Whether he owed his appointment 
in 440 to the success of the Antigone may be doubted, 
'rhere is a pleasant record of his conversations with 
Ion at Chios in the course of the Samian Expedition 
(Ath. 13, p. 603 ff.), and two other friends of Cimon are 
connected with him in different ways — Polygnotus, who 
depicted him in the Stoa Poikile holding the lyre, and 
Archelaus the philosopher, to whom he wrote an elegiac 
poem. Fie also wrote (about 441 B.c.) a poem to Hero- 
dotus, with whom there are a number of points of con- 
tact in his work (Plut. An seni 3). He was priest of the 
healing deity Amynos, Alcon, or Halon (the exact name 
is doubtful) and made his own house a place of worship 
for Asclepius until the temple built for him was ready 
(Plut. Num. 3, Etym, Magn. s.v. A€^iiov) \ in recognition 
of this he was honoured as a hero with the title Jeluui/ 
after his death. He also composed a paean to Asclepius. 
These and other indications suggest that he accepted the 
religion of his day without misgivings, just as in other 
ways he showed himself a healthy minded and normal, as 
well as a distinguished, Athenian, and he is said to have 
refused all invitations to leave Athens for the courts of 
kings {Life, cf. fr. 789). His interest in the theory and 
criticism as well as in the writing of poetry was shown in 
the composition of a prose work On the Chorus^ in the 
story of his discussion of poetical expressions with Ion 
(Alh. loc. cit.), and in his founding of a literary club (the 
Olaaos of the Muses). He seems to have distinguished 
his own conscious technique from the inspiration which 
carried Aeschylus away (el Kai ra Scorra rroiei^ oAA’ 
ov/c €iSa>^ ye note is). He died late in 406, and Aristo- 
phanes in the next year summed up his genial and kindly 
temperament in the line d 8’ evKoXos piev evd^\ 
wvKoXos 8’ cKcZ (Ran. 82). It was characteristic that a 
few months before his death he appeared with his chorus 
and actors in mourning for Euripides at the proagon 
(q.v.) before the Great Dionvsia. Phrynichus (the 
Comic poet) spoke of him as evSalfUDv dv^p Kal Series, 
who died a good death and was taken from the evil to 
come. 

He IS said to have composed (probably) 123 plays, 
and with these he won 24 victories, which means that 
96 of his plays were successful ; in his other contests he 
was placed second, but never third. 

II. Works 

Sophocles, according to Plut. De prof. virt. 7, dis- 
tinguished three periods in his own style i first the ‘bom- 
bastic* style (oyKOs) of Aeschylus; secondly, a harsh 
and artificial style (mxpov Kal Kardrex^v) of his own, 
and thirdly, the best type of style and most suited for the 
expression of character (fjBiKonaTov Kal PeXriirrov). 
The extant plays, the earliest of which must fall about 
twenty-five yeara after his first appearance, seem all to 
belong to the third period, though the fragments of some 
lost early plays recall in matter and vocabulary some of 
the characteristics of Aeschylus, and some critics have 
protessed to find traces of the second style (whatever 
Plutaxch*s words may mean) in the Ajax and Antigone. 


The latter was probably produced in 44T ; the Ajax is 
probably rather earlier ; for the Oedipus Tyrannus a year 
soon after 430 seems probable, and the Trachiniae may 
belong to the same period, though the indications are 
very uncertain. It is disputed whether the Electra 
preceded or followed Euripides^ Electra (413), and it is 
variously placed by scholars between 418 and 410. The 
Philoctetes was produced in 409 (Argum.), and the 
Oedipus Coloneus posthumously in 401 (Argum.). The 
date of the satyric Jehneutae is uncertain (see Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters iii. 93 {.). Of the lost plays, the 
Telepheia^ if it was in fact a Trilogy dealing with the story 
of Telephus (and consisting perhaps of the Aleadae, the 
Mysi, and the Axaiwv avXXoyos), is likely to have been 
an early group (see ibid. iii. 68 ff.). More than one- 
third of the known titles are those of plays taken from the 
Trojan cycle of legend (including that of the house of 
Atreus) ; the remainder cover a wide range ; about twenty 
are those of satyric plays. 

HI. Character of his Work. (See also tragedy.) 

1. The chief changes made by Sophocles in the form 
of tragedy were the discontinuance of composition in 
trilogies, the increase of the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen, and the introduction of the third actor 
and of scene-painting (Arist. Poet. 4). The abandon- 
ment of the trilogy-form involved a great reduction in 
the proportion of the play allotted to the chorus, the 
confinement of long descriptive passages mainly to the 
messengers’ speeches (with which Greek tragedy seldom 
dispensed), and greater rapidity in the progress of the 
action. 

2. The third actor is not used in the Ajax with the 
same freedom as in the later plays. His introduction 
went with the increasing concentration of interest upon 
the persons taking part in the action ; the chorus, though 
intimately concerned and often closely attached to one 
of these persons, no longer had the same importance as 
in Aeschylus, and if still a religious, was no longer a 
dramatic, necessity. The poet’s thought was mainly 
brought out by the course of events, though it might also 
be expressed in the reflections of the chorus. These are 
generally such as a normal spectator — religious, sym- 
pathetic, and right-minded — ^might make at each turn 
in the action — never lacking in dramatic appropriateness, 
but only exceptionally prophetic or philosophical. 
Sophocles employs a joyful song of the chorus with 
special skill at moments of relief or expectancy, or before 
the disaster which it darkens by contrast. The structure 
of many of the choral odes shows consummate art : that 
of the great Coloneus ode (OC 668 ff.) — to take the most 
striking instance — is a marvel of intricate symmetry. 
I'he language of the odes, where it is continuous and 
not broken up by dialogue, is always of surpassing 
beauty. 

3* In the non-choral parts of the play Sophocles shows 
himself absolute master of all the possibilities of dialogue 
in every variety of tone, though the passages in which he 
uses the trochaic tetrameter in excited dialogue are very 
few and brief. In the setting out of the arguments tn a 
dispute he had plainly taken advantage of the rhetorical 
teaching and practice of his day. Some of his characters 
such as Odysseus in the Philoctetes and Creon in the 
Oedipus Coloneus) recall the qualiries of the t>^ical 
'sophist*, as (e.g.) Plato saw him, and the scepticism 
expressed by others (for instance, locasta and Hyllus) in 
regard to gods and oracles and seers was probably 
fashionable in some intellectual circles, though in 
Sophocles it shows itself only to be confuted by the 
course of events. The use of moral and sententious 
maxims in the Ajax and Antigone is sometimes critidxed 
as excessive, though tt is, as a rule, thoroughly In charac- 
ter; in the later plays the use of such sentiments is as 
skilful and convincing as that of the other elments in 
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dialogue. Sophocles is reported to have had his moments 
of bathos (e.g, [Longinus], SubL 33 y etc.), but there is 
little trace of them in the extant plays. 

4* The structure of the plays shows two principal 
types. The AjaXy Antigoney and Trachiniae fall each into 
two parts; the fate of the hero or heroine is accom- 
plished in the iirst; in the second a consequential issue 
is brought to its conclusion — the honour to be paid to 
Ajax, the punishment of Creon, the death of Heracles. 
In the other plays the single plot covers the whole play, 
though the Oedipus Coloneus is perhaps not exactly in 
the shape in which Sophocles would have left it had he 
lived. But there is nothing in any play which is (in 
Aristotle’s phrase) ‘episodic’ or irrelevant. Each stage 
in the action is linked with what has gone before by 
what Aristotle calls a necessary or probable connexion, 
even if the connexion is only revealed by a startling 
nepLireTCLa or a recognition-scene, such as Sophocles 
employs to heighten the ‘pity and fear’ which his tragedies 
evoke in the highest degree. It is in keeping with the 
close relevance of every scene and word that Sophocles 
almost entirely avoids allusions to contemporary events, 
though the discussions of the rights of the individual 
against government and the assertion of a higher law 
than that of the State may have had a special meaning for 
his own day. The prologues (which are all in dialogue, 
with or without a longer opening speech) arc all essential 
to the action, not (as sometimes in Euripides) almost 
outside it, and the arrangement of scenes and choral 
odes often shows a symmetry which, though not mathe- 
matically exact, is evidently deliberate. The regular 
alternation of episodia and stasima {see tragedy) is often 
varied with good effect. The compression of events off 
the stage during a choral ode or a scene is never such as to 
rouse any sense of improbability. In a very few places — 
the opening speech of Deianeira in the TrachiniaCy the 
monody of Electra at the beginning of the play, the 
appearance of Heracles ex machina in the Philoctetes — 
Sophocles may owe something to Euripides. The main 
interest of Sophocles is in the display of noble characters 
— not faultless, but nearer to the ideal than ordinary men 
and women, o/xoioi Tjfilv oAAd koAAiou? (Arist. Poet, 
25) — confronted with some terrible crisis or subjected 
to some almost unendurable strain. They suffer out of 
proportion to any fault in themselves which may have 
contributed to the disaster, but without losing their 
nobility. There has generally been some fault — some 
hastiness or pride or excess of confidence, some breach 
of aiStdff or aw^pocwvT^y which makes the suffering, if not 
deserved, yet explicable and not wholly inappropriate. 
There may also have been some hereditary doom or some 
divine anger working itself out (cf. Ant, 582 f., 593 ff.), 
or some oracle which must be fulfilled, but Sophocles is 
never greatly concerned about the justification of such 
influences; he accepts them as part of the story or of 
the universal order, and throws his whole attention on to 
the characters affected by them, showing how they meet 
and surmount the suffering brought upon them. The 
tragedy of each character lies ^most wholly within 
human life, and is not viewed, as by Aeschylus, against an 
ever-present background of divine and demoniacal 
influences; nor has he any doubt of human free-will. 
His view of life was that of the normal healthy-minded 
Athenian. He assumed the justice of the gods — the 
upholders of human piety and morality, and the veracity 
of the oracles (which could no more be questioned than 
are laws of nature to-day) and of the seers who revealed 
the divine will ; but he also saw that life contained much 
unhappiness, falling often upon men and women relatively 
innocent, and this, too, he accepted as a fact. Sophocles 
expresses as few poets have done the sadness of the 
suffering incidental to the life of man ; he even depicts 
men falling by an irony of fate into the very calamity 
which they are striving to avoid and bringing about the 


exact reverse of their good intentions. Yet he is no 
pessimist. For either (i) the suffering, even if in excess 
of what is called guilt, may yet be the fulfilment of a law, 
whether it is brought about by some vjSpt? or excess, as 
with Ajax and Heracles (and even with Oedipus), or is 
the consequence of something ih the past which cannot 
be undone ; or (2) the man who suffers in this way is not 
a whit the worse man for it ; Ajax is still worthy of honour ; 
Oedipus in the Coloneus is righteous still; or (3) the 
suffering when accomplished is seen to have been worth 
while ; Antigone vindicates the higher law for which she 
dies; the character of Oedipus has been subdued and 
purified ; Philoctetes is made the means of a great deliver- 
ance. The agony has seldom been wasted, and when it is 
possible to see law, reason, and purpose, there is no 
pessimism. 

5. The qualities inherent in each character are drawn 
out in a series of scenes in which they are confronted 
with characters of varying types, often contrasting sharply 
with their own and reacting quite differently to events. 
Their moods may change as the situation changes, but 
there is nowhere any real inconsistency. Not only the 
heroes, but all the persons of the drama, are drawn with 
the same perfect art; they are real persons, not mefp 
types, but not more minutely analysed than the part theV 
have to play demands. Perhaps the characters who come 
nearest to being merely typical are the Creons of the 
Antigone and the Oedipus Coloneus — the ‘tyrant’ as he 
was conventionally regarded — but even these are strongly 
individualized; both contrast strongly with the balanced 
reasonableness of Creon in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

6. In language Sophocles allows himself much free- 
dom. He uses more words and forms taken from living 
literary Ionic than Aeschylus, and few'er Aeolic and merely 
archaic forms. It is said that 1,296 words appear first 
in liis works, though it cannot be assumed that they 
were all coined by him. He employs a large number of 
slight variations of the ordinary forms of words and 
many unusual constructions, and he has u few manner- 
isms (e.g. certain kinds of redundant expression); his 
metaphors and other figures show perhaps less imagina- 
tion, but also less obscurity, than are sometimes found 
in Aeschylus. It is seldom that his meaning is not per- 
fectly clear or his expression anything but adequate and 
beautiful. He employs with almost terrifying effect what 
is called irony, whereby words used by a speaker in their 
ordinary and obvious meaning are charged with a more 
sinister meaning for those who know what the speaker 
cannot know. 

7. It is a commonplace of both ancient and modem 
critics to liken Sophocles to Honaer, on account not only 
of his choice of many subjects from the Trojan cycle, 
but also of his adherence to Homer in the character- 
drawing of his heroes and in some of their speeches, 
in his use of very many expressions and favourite idioms 
borrowed from or clearly modelled on the Homeric, and 
above all in the spirit of his work, in which the story is 
presented, as in Homer, for its own sake and for its 
human interest, not as the vehicle of a theory (see 
M. Lechner, De Sophocle poeta * OfjLrjpiKoiTaTtp, 1859). 
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SOPHOCLES (2) the younger, son of Ariston and 
grandson of the great Sophocles, produced his grand^ 
father’s Oedipus Coloneus in 401 b.c., and plays of his own 
from 396 onwards. The numbers of his plays and 
victories are uncertain (Suidas s.v., Arg. Soph. OC). 

SOPHONISBA (Sophoniba Livy; Uo(/)a3ViPa Appian; 
the correct name is Saphanba’al), daughter of Hasdrubal 
(q.v. 3); she married Syphax, whom she thus won over 
to the Carthaginian cause. When Masinissa and Laelius 
overthrew Syphax (203 b.c.) Sophonisba took poison 
which according to the romantic story (Livy 30. 12-15) 
was sent to her by Masinissa, now enamoured of her 
and unable by any other means to save her from captivity 
at Rome. Details of her story (e.g. that before her 
marriage to Syphax she had been betrothed to Masinissa) 
may be false, but the outline need not be questioned. 

H. 11 . S. 


SOPHRON (ZuKf^pcjv) (c. 470-400 B.C.), Syracusan 
writer of mimes. His mimes were divided according to 
subject-matter into dvSpetot and ywaiKeloi. Some 
170 short fragments remain, mostly cited by grammar- 
ians to illustrate the Doric dialect. Of the d^Spelot may 
be mentioned SvinfoOrjpa^ (‘The Tunny-fisher’) and 
"QXuvs (i.e. d dAted?) rdv aypcLrav (possibly a dispute 
between a fisherman and a farmer); of the yvvaLKeioi 
— 14 K€OTptat (‘The Sempstresses’), ZwapLaratcrai 
(‘Women at breakfast’), Tai yvualKCS at rav 0 € 6 u (i.e. 
Hekate) <f>avrL i^cXdv (i.e. ‘The Sorceresses’). S.’s 
mimes w'ere WTitten in some kind of rhythmical prose 
(schol. Greg. Naz. (in Kaibel, CGF 153) pvdpioh riai Kal 
KtoXoLS cxpfjaaro). Their subject-matter was the events 
of everyday life. S., who was probably the first writer 
to give literary form to the mime, was greatly admired by 
Plato (Ath. II, 504 b; cf. PI. Resp. 5. 451 c). Hcrodas 
possibly and Theocritus certainly ow'ed much to him — 
a schol. on Theoc. 2 says that Theocritus adapted 
(pL€Ta(ft€p€i) one of S.’s mimes. 

Knibcl, CCiF 152 ff. ; A. Olivien, Frnmmenti della Commedia 
Grcca (1^30); P. Colombo, // Mimo di Sophrone e di Senarcho (i934)» 


SORANUS of Ephesus, physician under Trajan and 
Hadrian (98-138), studied in Alexandria and practised in 
Rome. He was one of the greatest physicians, a man of 
erudition, of objective judgement, full of love for his 
native Greece, critical towards the Romans of the world 


metropolis. 

Of his books, almost twenty in number, dealing with 
history of medicine, terminological problems, and 
medicine proper, there are preserved in Greek : i . /uvat- 
H€la I-IV (I. Hygiene of midwife, conception, etc.; 
11 . Childbed, care of the infant; III and IV. Pathology). 
2 . n. oT/^eiojv KarayfiaTwv and 77. cttiS^o/icuv, fragments 
of a surgical treatise. 

Soranus restored the Methodical school by moderating 
its exaggerations in the spirit of the new classical era 
and by harmonizing it with the tradition. Though 
believing in general symptoms, he did not neglect indivi- 
dual factors, distinguished the different fonna of diseases, 
and observed accurately the course of an illness. A terse 
but excellent author, his books in Latin translations or 
adaptations were widely read in the Occident, See 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, para. II. 


Tbxt: J. Ilberg, CMG iv (1917). The pCos VTnroKpdrovs 
tpurioui. L. Edclstein. PW Suppl. vi. ia 93 r b v. 'Hippokrates*. 
LAtin translations, Caelius Aurelianus, De mortis acutis et chronicif 
icf. Ilberg, Sit*, heipz. (1925)); Muscio, Gynaeceia. Ps.-Soran., 
Lo Rose Antedota Gratca ii. 

survey. E. Kind, f 
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SORANUS, see also Valerius (ii). 


SORTES BIBLICAE, HOMERlCAE» VERGILIA- 
NAE» see divination, para. 6. 

SORTITION (KXrjpwats^), election by lot, a method of 
appointing officials in Greek city-states, especially in 
democracies. It was based on the idea of equality. Little 
is known of its use except at Athens. It remains uncer- 
tain when sortition was introduced there, perhaps as 
early as Solon. From 487/6 b.c. the archons were ap- 
pointed by lot out of nominated candidates (irpoKpiroi ) ; 
later, this nonsensically became a double sortition. Since 
the archons were elected by lot, they lost political 
leadership. But all ordinary magistrates, a few excepted, 
were thus appointed; also the Council (a Prytany of 
fifty from each phyle) and the juries (by a very compli- 
cated procedure). Lot decided very many questions in 
political and social life. Politically, sortition entailed 
rotation in office, and electoral contests were avoided by 
it ; moreover, the power of magistrates was reduced, and 
thus the sovereignty of the popular assembly was 
guaranteed. Sortition was practicable, as almost every 
citizen had a minimum of political experience, and 
nobody could be elected without having presented him- 
self. Only oligarchs were opposed to sortition, but, 
except by a few critics like Socrates, it was never dis- 
cussed on principle. It was, indeed, a necessary and 
fundamental element of the democratic Polis. But 
military officers and some technical (especially financial) 
magistracies were always appointed by voting. In later 
times sortition was gradually restricted. 

y\rjst., Ath. Pol. T. W. Headlam, Election by Lot at Athens 
2nd ed. 1933); V. Ehrenberg, PIV, s.v. ‘Losung’. V. E. 

SOSIBIUS of Lacedaemon. In the reign of Ptolemy I 
(323-283 B.c.) he went to Egypt and became closely 
associated with the Alexandrian school. He is probably 
to be identified with the grammarian Sosibius o Xutiko^, 
Important for his studies in the hi.story of Sparta (Flepl 
Tcop €v AaKeSaCpLOVi Ovaidjp and Xpovwv avaypa<f)rj). 

FHG ii. 625. G. L. B. 

SOSICRATESy Rhodian biographer, date uncertain. 
Works {FHG iv. 500-3): (i) 0 iAoord<^a>v 8ta8o;(T}, a bio- 
graphical study of various philosophers, following the 
teacher-pupil relation. S. used Hermippus and perhaps 
Satyrus. Whether he used Apollodorus is disputed ; if a 
common source in Eratosthenes explains similarities, S. 
perhaps wrote the (2) KprjriKd (Ath. 6. 264 a; Diod. Sic. 
5. 80. 4), which Apollodorus used. If S. is the Sosicrates 
mentioned in Timachidas {Lind. Temp. Chron. p. 317, 
Blinkenberg), he flourished 1 50-130 B.c.: but the identi- 
fication is uncertain. F. W. W. 

SOSIGENES, astronomer, earlier confused with a 
Stoic and a Peripatetic of the same name, was Caesar^s 
astronomical expert in his introduction of the Julian 
calendar, in 47 B.c. 

PW iii A. 1153. 

SOSII. The Sosii are twice mentioned by Horace {Epp, 
1. 20. 2; A,P, 345) as booksellers of his day; according 
to the scholiasts on these passages, they were two 
brothers. 

Books (q.v.) were originally multiplied by individuals 
(or their slaves) making copies for private use, and diis 
procedure remained common throughout antiquity (at 
no time was there any law of copyright). How far die 
professional production and sale of books bad developed 
in fifth-century Athens is uncertain : Plato (ApoL 26 d) 
makes Socrates say that a copy of Anaxagoras could some- 
times be bought from the Orchestra (presumably that in 
the Agora) for a drachma at most, and Eupolis (Fr. 304, 
Kock) mentions a place * where books are for sale*. In 
Hellenistic times the foundation of the great Library {see 
UBRARIBS) at Alexandria must have encouraged the 
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development of the book-trade. At Rome professional 
booksellers {librarii, which also means * copyists'; later 
bibliopolae)y with staffs of copyists, are first mentioned in 
Cicero’s day; many of Cicero's own works were published 
by Atticus, who kept a large number of slaves trained in 
all the operations of book-production. In Imperial times 
there are more frequent references in literature to pro- 
fessional booksellers (apparently often freedmen); e.g. 
Martial (i. T17. 11) describes the bookshop owned by 
one Atrectus in the Argiletum as having its pastes covered 
with advertisements of books. There are few indications 
of the price of books : Book 13 of Martial was sold by the 
bookseller Tryphon for 4 sesterces (13. 3. 2); a handsome 
copy of another of his books was sold by Atrectus for 
20 sesterces (i. 117. 17). 

Th. Birt, Das antike Buchxoesen (1882), Index, s-v. 'BuchhandeV; 
also Kritik und Hermeneutik nebit Abriss des antikm Buchivesem 
(*9>3)* 307 ff-; Dziatzko in PW iii. 973 ff. (s.v. 'Buchhandcl'); 
W. Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griecnern und Romern* (1921), 
146 ff. W. S. W. 

SOSIPATER (UwainaTposi), Greek comic poet: fr. i, 
cookery — a sublime science. Apparently among the 
earlier writers of the New Comedy (v. ii Chariades is 
named as living, whereas in Euphron fr. 1,7 he appears 
to be dead). 

FCG iv. 482 ff.; CAP iii. 314 ff. 

SOSEPHANES of Syracuse, tragic poet, flourished 
about the last third of the fourth century B.c., though 
some date him later and there may have been two poets 
of the name. He is credited with seventy-three tragedies 
(Suidas, s.v.), and seven victories. lie is included in 
some lists of the Pleiad (see tragedy). A short but strik- 
ing fragment on the transi tori ness of human happiness 
survives. 

TCP, 819-20. A. W. P.-C. 

SOSITHEUSy of Alexandria Troas, lived in Athens, 
Syracuse, and Alexandria, was a member of the Pleiad 
{see tragedy), and wrote tragedies and satyric plays, 
including a Daphnis or Lityerses^ in which a sarcastic 
reference to the Stoic Cleanthes occurred; 20 lines of 
this play survive, as well as a laudatory epigram on the 
poet by Dioscorides {Anth. Pal. 7. 707). 

TGF, 821-4. A. W. P.-C. 

SOSIUS, Gaius, quaestor to Antony c. 40 B.c., was 
appointed governor of Syria and Cilicia in 3S and 
captured Jerusalem in the interest of Herod in 37. Consul 
in 32, he joined Antony before the outbreak of war, was 
defeated by Agrippa in a naval engagement (31), and 
commanded the left wing of Antony’s fleet at Actium. 
He was subsequently pardoned by Octavian. Sosius 
rebuilt the temple of Apollo near the theatre of Marcellus 
and took part as quindecimvir sacris faciundis in the Ludi 
Saeculares in 17 b.c. 

Velleiuft 2. 85-6 ; Josephus, AJ 14. 1 5-16 ; Dio Cassius 49. 22 — 51. 2. 

G. W. R. 

SOSIUS SENECIO, Quintus { cos . ord. a.d. 99, II ord. 
107), is revealed by the convergence of casual evidence as 
one of the moat important members of the governmental 
oligarchy under Trajan. Of his origin, family, and official 
career before the consulate nothing is recorded. The 
link with an influential consular (Sex. Julius F'rontinus 
was his father-in-law) and the friendship of the new 
emperor explain his conspicuous advancement: Sosius 
and Cornelius Palma are the first pair of consules ordinarii 
appointed by Trajan. The date of his second consulate, 
held with the great Licinius Sura as colleague, and the 
honour of a public statue (Dio Cass. 68. 12. 2), support 
the conjecture that he held a high command in the Second 
Dacian War (a.d. 105-6), Sympathetic, like others of his 
class and rank (for example, C* Minicius Fundanus, cor. 


stiff. X07), to the pursuits of philosophy and letters, Sosius 
might be claimed for a representative figure in a *proto- 
Antonine’ period of imperial civilization — Plutarch of 
Chaeronea enjoyed his friendship and commemorated it 
by the dedication of several works. 

Sosius did not leave a son to perpetuate the family, but 
his daughter married Q. Pompeius Falco {cos. suff. 108), 
and that line is prominent in the Antonine aristocracy, 
with manifold connexions and a much-advertised pedi- 
gree, as witness the polyonymous consul of a.d. 169 
(Dessau, ILS 1104), who has thirty-four names, apart 
from ptaenomina, 

PIR, S 560; E. Groag, PW iii A. f 180 ff. R. S. 

SOSPITA. see JUNO. 

SOSTRATUS, surgeon and zoologist, probably prac- 
tised in Alexandria after 30 d.c. His medical works dealt 
chiefly with gynaecology. In zoology he perhaps t^ks 
next after Aristotle among the Greeks. Works: tfepl 
^{pwv or Hepl if>v(T€ws Cuswv; JJepl pXrjTiav scat SaKdi^y. 
Aelian and the scholia to Nicander preserve miich 
information about his zoological works. 

PW iii A. 1203. W, D. Jt. 

SOSUS of Pergamum, an artist of the Hellenistic period, 
was memorable for two mosaic pavements ; the asarotos 
oikos, which represented a floor strewn with the unswepc 
debris of a banquet; and a panel {emblema) depicting 
birds drinking from a wine-cup. Roman copies of these 
two works have been recognized among mosaic pavements 
preserved in Italian museums. 

Pliny, HN 36. 184; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Grieeken 
(*9*3)1 §§ 86a, 864. F. N. P, 

SOSYLUS of Lacedaemon, a freedman of Hannibal 
who wrote a methodical and impartial history of the 
latter {flepl Awipov irpd^eosv) towards the end of the 
third century b.c. One of the more important sources of 
Polybius, whose harsh verdict on him (Polyb. 3. 20. 1-5) 
must be toned down in the light of a recent papyrus 
fragment from his fourth book. 

FGrH 176; FHG iii. 99. G. L B. 

SOTADES (i), Middle Comedy poet, about the time of 
Demosthenes. In fr. 1 a cook magnifies his skill in 
preparing fish for table. Fr. 3 refers to the orator 
Hegesippiis (under his nickname Crobylus). A new 
fragment (Demiafiezuk, SuppL Com., p. 83) makes play 
upon na 0 €Lv, /ia^civ(cf. Aesch. Ag. 177). 

FCG iii. 585 ff. ; CAP ii. 447 ff. W. O. W. 

SOTADES (2), lambic poet, of Maronca, lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of whose marriage with 
Arsinoft he disapproved strongly (Ath. 621 a, fr. l 
Powell). He invented the versus sotadeus, a minor tonic 
metre which allowed great variations. Some fragments 
of his work survive, notably from his transcription of the 
Iliad into sotadeans (fra. 4 a-c), and lines to the flute- 
player Theodorus (fr. 2). The sotadeans preserved by 
Smbaeus (frs. 6-14) arc commonly thought not to be 
his, and may be moralizing verses composed for the 
educationof Greek children in Egypt. iambic POETRY, 

GREEK. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 286-94; h G, Powell, 
Collectanea AUxandrinaf G. M.B. 

SOTER {Zatn/ip), fern. SOTEIRA (Ziareipa), a title of 
several deities, expressing their power to save their 
worshippers from dangers. It has no Latin equivalent 
(Cicero, Verr. 2. a. 1 54), unless it be Juno's epithet Siipea 
or Sospita. It is used, for example, of Zeus (as Xeno* 
phon, An. 1. 8. 16, and often) and of Kore (Ar. 

379i cf. Farnell, Cults iii. 198). In HeUenistie thnas 
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«t comes to be used of men» especially kings, often 
implying some meaaum of deification ; Antigonus Doson 
was called Euergetes in life, Soter after his death (Poly- 
bius $. 9. 10). The most famous holder of the title was 
perhaps Ptolemy I. Like all such titles, it was later 
cheapened, being given, for instance, to the notorious 
Verms (Cicero, loc. cit.). Its transcendental use is 
Christian, cf. A. D. Nock in Essays on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation (ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 1928), 87 ff. H. J. R. 

SOTERIA* The term own^pia was appropriate for any 
sacrifice(s), with or without attendant agones^ etc,, per- 
foimed either once or several times in commemoration, 
or in hope, of the deliverance of one man or a group from 
oppression, sickness, or danger. Commonly Ewn/jpia 
designated certain more or less elaborate city or national 
festivals celebrated at regular intervals to commemorate 
rnajor events. (Compare the (older) *£'Acu 61 c/ 5 ia, at Plataea, 
Syracuse, Samos; a third usage consisted in naming 
festivals in honour of the deliverer himself, e.g. the 
Diogeneia at Athens after 230/29 b.c.). The known 
Soteria, some sixteen in all {PW, s.v.) arc Hellenistic 
(or later), part of the efflorescence of festivals at that 
time. The Soteria at Delphi, to commemorate the defeat 
of Brennus and his Celts in winter 279/8 B.c., are best 
known: inscriptions furnish a considerable body of detail 
(as yet not synthesized) about the performances, and data 
important for third-century chronology. Soon after the 
departure of the Gauls, the Amphictiones founded annual 
Soteria. It was not until 243/2 that the Aetolians re- 
founded the same festival : the positive dating in that year 
of the Athenian archon Polyeuctus has settled a con- 
troversy (/iw/>erjn vii (1938), p. 1 21, no. 24 ; for the whole 
problem, R. Flaceli^re, Les Aitolietts d Delphes, 1937). 

SOTERICHUS (c. a.d. 300), epic poet, author of Greek 
poems on Dionysus, Alexander, and other subjects 
(Suid.). 

SOTION(i) of Alexandria, Peripatetic, WTOte(? between 
200 and 170 B.c.)(i) a^taSoxT^ riov <f>iXoo 6 <lfOJV in thirteen 
books, in which each philosopher is treated as the definite 
successor of another; (2) a book on Timon's ElXXoi. The 
former work is a main though not a direct source of 
Diogenes Laertius' information. ISotion seems to have 
introduced the ultra-simple division of the philosophical 
successions into Ionian and Italian. 

PfPiiiA. 1235. W. D. R. 

SOTION (2), Peripatetic, not earlier than tlic reign of 
Tiberius (a.d. 14-37). Works : jFCfpay M^oA^ciaj ; Strange 
Stories (ed. A. Westermann, in / 7 apaSofoypa<j^ot, 1839, p. 

1 83), about rivers, springs, and pools ; Dioclean Dispu- 
tations (against Epicurus); a commentary on the Topics. 

PVT iii A. 1337. W. D. R. 

SOUL* Apart from philosophic doctrines concerning 
the soul, there arc traces in vocabulary and usage of 
comparatively primitive ideas survivirig in both Greece 
and Italy. Savages not infrequently believe that a man has 
aeveral souls (e.g. Frazer, GB iii. 27, 80); now in Greek, 
notably in Homer, there are several words which mean 
something like *8oul’ and seem to^ refer to parts of a man 
having difierent functions. to judge by its etymo- 

logy. means the breath-soul, which corresponds to the un- 
substantial nature of departed as phantoms, ciSoiAa 

(Od. II. 51 . cf. 83; 11 . 23. 104). Such phantoms have 
no midriff and the parts adjacent, vitals; to ^ve 

them more than a faint semblance of life they nwd to 
drink blood. It seems not improbable that the f^upor, the 
•hei* or ‘reeking* part, is the blood-soul; to kill is to take 
away the 0 vu 6 ^^ to save the Bvpos is to save life \il, zz, 
68 and often ; Od. 1 1 . 105). In Latin the evidence is less 
Strong, partly no doubt because early documents arc 
lacking; antfita and attimia correapond rather to later, 
phUosopWcal uses respectively of ^ 


to the above meanings. But we may note the existence 
of umbra in the sense of ghost, suggesting belief in a 
shadow-soul; cf. Lucretius' insistence (4. 364 ff.), on the 
true nature of shadows. See, further, after-life, genius, 

PSYCHE. 

Rose in Actes du congrit international d*histoire de% religions tenu d 
Paris en octobre igsj (1925), ii. 138 ff. H. J. K. 

SPAIN. 1. Prehistory. The story of prehistoric man 
in Spain is one of frequent intrusions from Africa and 
from continental Europe. Yet cultural development 
appears to have been gradual, without catastrophic 
change from palaeolithic times to the late Bronze Age. 
Noteworthy among prehistoric remains are the late 
palaeolithic cave-paintings {Altamira), megalithic struc- 
tures (probably the first in Europe), and bronze utensils 
(Spain's gift to western Europe, possibly even to Italy). 
Writers of antiquity noted among the emerging culture- 
groups the Ligures, iberi, and Celti. From them they 
named the peninsula Liguria, Iberia, or Celtica. The 
name Hispania, of unknown origin, prevailed. 

2. Phoenicians and Greeks. Traders from Tyre 
discovered on the Atlantic coast the kingdom of Tartessus 
(q.v.), wealthy in silver and tin, and founded on its 
borders the colony of Gadcs (q.v.). Phocaeans also 
sought the rewards of trade through their colony Mainake 
(near modem Malaga) founded in the seventh century 
B.c. The subsequent rise of Carthage was followed by 
the absorption of Tartessus into her empire and the 
expulsion of the Phocaeans from Mainake and their 
ports of call, Dianium (Denia) and Ebusus (Itnza). Greek 
influence was thereby limited to the north-eastern comer 
of the peninsula, where Emporiae (Ampurias) and 
Rhodae (Rosas) had been established by Massilia c, 600 
B.c. After the First Punic War Carthaginian influence 
was extended by arms and diplomacy to the east and 
north, with Carthago Nova (q.v.) as civil and military 
centre. A quarrel with Rome over Saguntum (q.v.) 
brought on the Second Punic War, which deprived 
Carthage of all her Spanish possessions and gave to Rome 
titular claim to the entire peninsula. 

3. Roman Spain: Republic. For almost two cen- 
turies the Romans fought to impose their rule on the 
Spanish tribes. The most difflcult to conquer were the 
Celtiberians, Astures, and Cantabri (qq.v.). Probably 
one half -million troops were used by the Romans before 
133 D.C., when the fall of Numantia (q.v.) marked the 
end of organized resistance. Three serious wars were 
subsequently fought against Sertorius, leader of the 
Marian faction (78-72 B.c.), against the legions and the 
sons of Pompey (49-45 B.c.), and against the natives of 
Asturia and Cantabria (26-19 b.c.). Most famous amoi^ 
the generals sent out to aid in pacification were Scipio 
Africanus Major (zio), Cato the Censor (196), Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus (179), Scipio Aemilianus (134), 
Pompey (77), Julius Caesar (61), and M. Agrippa (26). 
In 197 B.c. Spain was organized into two provinces whose 
boundaries for some time remained ill defined. Hispania 
Citerior centred in the hellenized district of the lower 
Ebro valley, withTarraco (q.v.) as headquarters. Hispania 
Ulterior was based on the Baetis {Guadal^ivir) valley, 
long pacified by the Carthaginians. Its chief cities were 
Corduba (q.v.) and Hispdis (Seville). A regulatory 
administrative act (lex provinciae) was drawn up for each 
province in 133 B.c. The tribute demanded was one- 
twentieth of the annual crops. The rich mines were 
confiscated, worked directly by the State up to 178, and 
then leased to publicani. The novel^ of administering an 
unorganized area led to manv experiments, as the account 
of Roman municipal settlements well illustrates. Grac- 
curis in 179 was probably the first to be named after its 
founder. Carteia, about 170, settled by sons of mixed 
marriages, was granted the status of a Latin colony by 
senatorial decree. Valentia (q.v.) and Urso (q.v.) also had 
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unusual features. Caesar’s liberal extension of citizenship 
and his policy of extra- Italian colonization added thirty 
new tOMms to the sixteen established by his predecessors. 

4« Early Empire. The reorganization of Spain by 
Augustus was a recognition of past progress and an 
encouragement to further advance. The less urban 
portion of Hispania Ulterior was organized as the pro- 
vince Lusitania (q.v.). The wealthier and completely 
romanized remainder became a senatorial province, 
Baetica (q.v.). Hispania Citerior retained its unity; its 
multiple administrative problems were controlled by a 
governor and three legati. Three legions, stationed in the 
restless north-west, remained there until Vespasian’s 
reign. Existing municipal foundations were doubled by 
Augustus ; this brought the total to about one hundred. 
A comprehensive plan of road-building, an ‘encircling 
system’, bound the parts of the peninsula to one another 
and to Rome. The rapid growth of the imperial cult, in 
which the State, citizen, and subject were equally 
enthusiastic, proves the success of Augustus* reorganiza- 
tion. The fruits of Caesar’s generous planting and 
Augustus* careful cultivation were reaped by Vespasian, 
who extended the Latin Right to all the municipalized 
units of Spain {see Malaga). He also reorganized the 
State-owned mines. Details of his measures have been 
preserved in two fragments of later date {Lex Mctalli 
Vipascensis, see Bruns, Forties Juris RomanP, 289-93). 
Trajan and Hadrian, although of Spanish origin, were 
not unduly generous to their native province- Under 
the latter the road system reached its peak and the mining 
regulations were revised. Spain as a whole, and especially 
Baetica, became ‘more Roman than the Romans*. Many 
senators of Rome, including three emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Theodosius I, were from Spain. Among 
Spanish men of letters were M. Porcius Latro, Hyginus, 
the two Senecas, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, Columella, 
Quintilian, Martial, Pnidentius, and Orosius. Exports 
included gold, silver, lead, iron, cinnabar, wheat, oil, 
wine, and many other items. Spain contributed numerous 
recruits to the Roman imperial forces ; the Spanish sword 
was introduced into the Roman army by Scipio Africanus. 
The best-known extant monuments are the bridge at 
Alcantara and the aqueduct at Segovia. 

5. Later Empire. The assimilation of Roman institu- 
tions is clearly proved by later Spanish history. It was 
Christian Spain that furnished the first extant record of 
a Church Council (Elvira). The greatest exponent of 
Latin culture in the sixth-seventh centuries was Isidore 
of Seville. Roman law and Roman orthodoxy were 
transmitted to the Visigothic conquerors. The language 
of Spain resembles most closely of all the derivatives the 
Latin mother tongue. 
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SPARTA. 1. Name and Situation. SirdpTn is more 
probably derived from the prevalence of the plant 
cr7rd/)TOff (‘Spanish broom’ = Spartium iunceum) than 
from GTrapTrj, meaning either ‘the sown land’ or ‘the 
place of scattered settlements*. Whilst Znaprsi and 
AaKe^aCjjLOiv are used indifferently in Homer for the 
dwelling-place of Menelaus, the latter is the official name 
in historic times, EndpTr^ having poetic or patriotic 
associations and never being used as an alternative to 
AaKehalfiojv to describe the territory as contrasted with 
the city. Sparta is situated on low hills and level ground 
c. 650-700 feet above sea-level on the west bank of the 
Eurotas, between two tributaries which flow from the 
slopes of Taygetus, and covered a roughly elliptical area 
measuring c. 2 miles (north to south) by ij, with the 
Acropolis slightly north of the centre. Though it recetyed 
partial defences before the end of the fourth century, it 
was not surrounded with a continuous wall until the early 
second century B.c. The walls, described by Livy (34. 38) 
at the time of Flamininus* attack in 1 95 as defending the 
level places only, were destroyed in 188 but rebuilt, and 
the whole circuit (48 stades according to Polybius) com- 
pleted in 184 (Livy 38. 34; Paus. 7. 8, 5). This figure 
agrees closely with the conclusions drawn from the sur- 
viving remains discovered in 1906. As a result of these 
and subsequent excavations several landmarks of Spartan 
topography have also been identified, including the sanc- 
tuary of Athena Chalkioikos on the Acropolis overlooking 
the vast theatre of early Imperial date which replaced a 
smaller Hellenistic structure; the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, where the Spartan boys were flogged, in the 
‘Contest of the Whips’, on the bank of the Eurotas, which 
fixes the position of the quarter ‘Limnai’ ; the quarter of 
‘Pitanc* to the north-west of the Acropolis; and, most 
probably, the Agora south-east of the theatre. The posi- 
tion of the other two quarters Kynosura and Mesoa 
remains uncertain, buf with the data obtained, Pausanias* 
account of the topography of the city becomes much 
more intelligible. 

2. History. No certain remains of pre-Dorian 
occupation have been found on the site of Sparta except 
a handful of Mycenaean potsherds from the Acropolis; 
but at Therapne (q.v.) across the Eurotas a modest Late- 
Helladic dwelling has been uncovered, and at Arayclae 
(q.v.) some four miles down-stream a prehistoric site 
of the same period, preceded by an earlier settlement 
dating back to 2000 b.c. at least, underlay the sanctuary 
of Apollo Amyclaeus ; and a short distance farther south 
was the beehive tomb of Vaphio which yielded the 
famous gold cups and other valuable finds. Sparta was 
thus essentially a settlement of the Dorian invaders, and 
preserved throughout its history the appearance and the 
tradition of the villages of the earliest settlers (cf. Thuc. 
I. 10). The synoecism of these villages, which is the 
most probable explanation of the du^ kingship, made 
possible^ the conquest of the Eurotas valley and the 
subsequent expansion of Spartan rule over the rest of 
Laconia. The reduction of the conquered population, 
consisting of Achaean and other pre-Dorian stocks, to 
the status either of Perioikoi who retained partial inde- 
pendence subject to the obligation to serve in Sparta in 
war, or of helots who were serfs bound to the soil which 
they cultivated for their Spartan masters, belongs to this 
stage of her expansion. Whether the reforms of Lycurgus 
(q.v.), recognizing the existence of the two kings^ the 
Gerousia, and the Apella, and the organization into 
Tribes and Obes should all be dated to the same period 
ia much less certain. 
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3« The Messenian Wars, of which the dates are like- 
wise much disputed (I. c. 725-705 (?); II. 685-668, or as 
late as c. 640-620 ?) and the details obscured by the more 
or less legendary exploits of Aristodemus and Aristo- 
menes (qq.v.), furnished a valuable addition to the 
number of land-lots required to support the growing 
citizen-population. After the conquest of Messenia no 
tresh territory was^ annexed, and in the sixth century a 
new policy marks Sparta’s foreign relations, Tegea(q.v.), 
which was finally overcome after a disastrous Spartan 
defeat, being allowed to retain her land and her inde- 
pendence. This policy, perhaps to be associated with the 
ephor Chilon (q.v.), culminated in the organization of the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy under Spartan hegemony, 
which attained its maximum of activity, if not success, 
in the reign of Cleomenes (q.v. 1). 

4* Sparta’s leadership in Greek affairs, which she 
maintained with increased credit in the invasion of 
Xerxes, began to decline soon after 479, partly as a 
result of the excesses of Pausanias (q.v. i), the disgrace 
and exile of Leotychides (q.v.), the aiiti-Spartan activities 
of Themistocics, and, above all, the growth of the Delian 
Confederacy under Athens; and it was more seriously 
impaired by the loss of life in the earthquake of 464 B.c. 
and the strain of the I'hird Messenian War (c. 464-460). 
Owing, however, to the collapse of the Athenian land- 
empire and the defection of Mcgara, recognized by the 
'Phirty Years* Peace, Sparta could face with revived 
confidence the prospects of the Peloponnesian War. 
’Fhe pre-eminence which she regained by the overthrow^ 
of Athens was nevertheless precariously based on a 
dwindling citizen-population, on the individualist am- 
bitions of I-ysandcr and Agesilaus (qq.v.), and on an 
increasing disregard for the traditional equality of poses- 
sions and for the prohibition of monied wealth and of the 
alienation of land-lots; and it is not surprising that she 
never recovered her strength after the disaster of 
Leuctra and the restoration of Messenian independence. 

5* During the next hundred years or more the number 
of her citizens and her political importance were steadily 
declining. The deadening effects of her conser\^ative 
regime were realized, far too late, in 242 B.c. by Agis III, 
whose proposals to revive the strictness of the Lycurgan 
training and to admit Perioikoi and foreigners to the 
citizen-body were obstructed by the ephors and the few 
remaining Spartiatai; and, after his violent death, by 
Cleomenes III, who by revolutionary methods abolished 
the ephorate and raised the number of citizens to 4,000, 
but, ruling as a tyrant, was opposed and overthrown by 
the Achaean League and Antigonus Doson at Sellasia 
(222 or 221). Of the various tyrants who followed lum, 
Nabis, who styled himself king, was the most successful, 
but was defeated by Flamininus in 195, and Sparta was 
compelled to join the Achaean I^eague and finally incor- 
porated as a civitas foederata in the province of Achaea. 
A remarkable revival of prosperity under the Roman 
Empire, especially in the second century, is attested by 
inscriptions and architectural remains, and a revival of 
the Lycurgan regime is a picturesque, if unconvincing, 
feature of the age of Septimius Severus. Surviving the 
destructive raid of the Hcruli in a.d. 267, Sparta finally 
succumbed in ruins at the hands of the Goths under 
Alaric in 395 - 

For the Spartan Constitution see bphors, helots, 
LYCURCUS, perioikoi ; see also xenophon for his Polity 
of the Lacedaemonians. For the Spartan army see 
armies, GREEK, para. 3. 
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SPARTA, CULTS AND MYTHS. The former are 
well discussed in general by Ziehen in PIT, 2® Reihe III, 
art, ^Sparta’, 1453 ff. Prominent among them were those 
of Apollo at Amyclae (Hyacinthia, see hyacinthus ; his 
throne and archaic statue there were famous, Paus. 3.19. 

I ff.); of Artemis, who became identified with a Dorian 
goddess, Ortheia (the name has various forms, see ‘Arte- 
mis Orthia’, JHS, Supplement vol. v, 1929, especially pp. 
399 ff.); Athena, whose principal temple was the Bronze 
House, hence her epithet Chalkioikos; Aphrodite, here 
worshipped as an armed goddess, Areia or cuTrAia/xcv^ ; 
Enyalios, apparently regarded as separate from Ares, with 
some interesting ritual, including sacrifice of puppies and 
a sham-iight; Zeus, who in Hellenistic times had (inter 
alia) the title of Agamemnon, a curious blend of the cults 
of a god and a hero, if the somewhat doubtful evidence 
is correct. Of heroes and heroines, the Dioscuri (q.v.), 
were prominent, often in connexion with Helen (q.v.); 
see F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures an sendee d*une ^esse 
(i935)» especially pp. 143^* Helen herself was worshipped 
in a way indicating that she is more goddess than heroine. 
The Leucippides also (see Dioscuri) had a cult. Of 
festivals, one of the most prominent was the Cameia(q.v.). 

Really Spartan myths are quite uncommon, most of 
the fabulous history of the place representing attempts 
to attach pre-Dorian mythology to the Dorians. The 
Pelopidae, including Agamemnon, who is killed at 
Amyclae as early as Pindar, Pyth. ii. 31, the hint being 
taken from Od. 4. 514, are claimed as a kind of Spartans, 
and Heracles has a series of adventures there and is made 
out to be an ancestor, though he had little cult. H. J. R. 

SPARTAGUS, Thracian gladiator who led a revolt at 
Capua in 73 b.c. Numerous Thracian, Celtic, and Ger- 
man renegades quickly joined him. Spartacus defeated 
two Roman armies, then devastated southern Italy, 
continually attracting additional fugitives ; ultimately his 
army numbered 90,000. In 72, after losing his Celtic 
associate Crixus, he defeated three Roman armies and 
reached Cisalpine Gaul whence, he hoped, his followers 
would disperse to their homes. They, however, preferred 
to plunder Italy. Spartacus accordingly marched south 
again, conquered two more Roman armies, desolated 
Lucania, and would have invaded Sicily, had not 
piratical transports failed him. In 71 Crassus, after 
unsuccessfully attempting to comer Spartacus in the ‘toe* 
of Italy, finally caught and destroyed him in Lucania, 
subsequently crucifying any rebels he captured. Pom- 
pey, returning from Spain, annihilated the few who 
escaped. Spartacus quickly became a legend; he was 
competent, brave, physically powerful, and apparently 
humane. 

Ancient Literature: the primry aource was apparently Salluit'a 
Historifs (sec extant fragments in Maurenbrechcr'a editioD). 
Plutarch (Craw. 8 f.; Pomp. 2j) and Appian (BCiv. i. xi6f.) give 
continuous, but not wholly trustworthy, accounts, the writers who 
follow Livy (fpii. 95/-: Flo™, a- 8; Eutrop. 6. 7; Oroi. «. H) 
sketchier versions. Modern bterature; 1. Rice Holmes, Roman 
Republic (1923), i. 156 f- (for topogrtphy)-, H. Last, CAti te. jmC 
(with bibliogr*Pl'>’l- 
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SPARTOCIDS) a dynasty which established itself at 
Panticapaeum in 438 b.c., and ruled most of the Crimea 
and the Taman peninsula until c. no b.c. It was called 
after its founder, Spartocus I, and two later kings of like 
name. The Spartocids were probably of Thracian 
origin, but soon became hellenized. The earlier members 
of the dynasty avoided regal style and were known 
simply as apxovre^ Bounopov; but they kept a mercenary 
force and probably owned most of the Crimean land. 
From the time of Spartocus III (304-284) they bore the 
title of kings. They so developed the cultivation of wheat 
in their dominions as to become the greatest exporters 
of grain to Greece. In the fifth century they probably 
conceded a right of pre-emption to Athens ; in the next 
two centuries they still cultivated the Athenian market, 
but dealt freely with other Aegean cities. Their wealth 
is attested by their magnificently furnished rock-tombs 
near Panticapaeum. In the second and first centuries 
the Spartocids suffered from Scythian and Sarmatian 
invasions of the Crimea, and c. no they were displaced 
by Mithridates VI of Pontus. A daughter of Mithridates’ 
son Phamaces, Queen Dynamis, founded a new dynasty, 
which survived under Roman protectorate until the 
fourth century a.d. 

M. Rostovtzeff, CAH viii, ch. 18. M. C. 

SPARTOI, see CADMUS. Their descendants had a birth- 
mark in the shape of a spear-head, Arist. Poet, 1454*^22 
(from Euripides’ Antigone?), by which they could be 
known. 

SPATHA) see arms and armour, roman. 

SPES, a res expetenda rather than an actual ‘virtue’. 
A temple was built to her by A. Atilius Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. Burnt down in 31 B.c., it was restored 
by Germanicus in a.d. 17. ‘Spes P.R.* is the rising 
generation, the hope of the race, ‘Spes Augusta’ imperial 
promise centred in the princes (cf. supplicaiio Spei et 
luuentuti, 18 Oct., for the toga uirilis of Augustus). She 
bears an opening fiower and catches up her skirt as if in 
haste. 

G. Wissowa, RK, 263. 329f. H. M. 

SPEUSIPPUS, son of Eurymedon and Potone, a 
sister of Plato. He was associated in the Academy with 
Plato, went with him to Syracuse on his last visit, and 
succeeded him as head of the Academy from 347 to 339 
B.c. He appears to have been a man of considerably less 
austere character than Plato, though doubtless the stories 
in later writers of his bad temper and proneness to 
physical pleasures are exaggerated. We also hear of him 
as an agreeable companion in social intercourse. 

He was a prolific author, but only a few stray frag- 
ments of his work survive. From these, and from refer- 
ences in later authors, we get the impression that his 
interests turned largely to the empirical side of knowledge. 
He seems to have emphasized the observable differences 
and resemblances of phenomena and deprecated attempts 
to reduce them to a common first principle. He was 
interested in biological investigation, and wrote a book, 
of which a few fragments survive, in which lie attempted 
to classify the different species of animals and plants by 
their resemblances to each other. He also contributed to 
mathematical theory and to ethics. In the latter connex- 
ion he is mentioned by Aristotle as advocating the view 
that pleasure is in itself bad : he held, apparently, that 
the intermediate state between pleasure and pain was 
the sole good. 

Frs. in Mullach, FPG iii. 62—99* Histories of ancient philotophy: 
Zeller, ii. i*. 982-1010* Gomperz (Engl. Transl. iv. 2-5); Robin 
(Engl. Tranal. 2380); P. Lang, De Speusippi Academici Sertptis 
U911). PW iii A. 1636. G. C. F. 

SPHAERA BARBARICA) GRAECANICA, see 

CONSTELLATIONS, para. lO. 


SPHAERUS of Borysthenes (b. e . 285 or 265, lived at 
least to 221 B.C.), a pupil first of Zeno, then of Cleanthes ; 
friend and adviser of the Spartan refonner Cleomenea. 
His numerous writings dealt with all branches of philo- 
sophy (especially with morals and politics) and with 
certain of the older philosophers. His definitions were 
highly esteemed in the Stoic school. 

Teatimonia in von Amim, SVF i, 139-42. PW iii A. 1683. 

W. D. R. 

SPHAIRAI (a<f>aipai), see boxing. 

SPHINX) a mythological monster, with human head 
and the body of a lion. Originating in Egypt, probably 
os a type of the king, the Spliinx became known early to 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Mycenaean Greeks. Already 
in the Near East it was transformed into a female being 
and remained female in Greek literature, although in art 
bearded male Sphinxes are known in the archaic period 
(H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 1931, p. 89). Sphinxes were at 
first adopted by the Greek artists as a type of ghost-tike 
monsters who carry off boys or youths and are present 
at fatal combats. Like many other monsters, the Sphitix 
acquired an apotropaic significance and was placed 6n 
tombs (Diog. Laert. 1. 89) and depicted on shields 
(Aesch. Sept. 522). In Boeotia, the native land of Hesiod’s 
great mythological s>"stem, the Sphinx became a central 
figure of the native cycle concerned with the mythical 
dynasty of the Labdacidae. In an early version the 
Sphinx, sent by Hera to ’Phebes, asked the Thebans the 
riddle about the three ages of men (Apollod. 3. 5. 7 f . ; 
a piece of folk-lore). They failed to solve it, and after 
each effort the Sphinx carried away and devoured one of 
them, including Haemon, son of Creon (E. Haspels^ 
Attic Black- Fig. Lekythoi, 1938, p. 131), until Oedipus 
(q.v.) solved the riddle. The Sphinx committed suicide, 
or was killed by Oedipus (Corinna in schol. Eur. Phoen. 
26). Later accounts, attesting the growth of Delphic 
religion, make Apollo send the Sphinx. These versions 
were used by Sophocles {OT) and Euripides (Phoen,). 

In art sphinxes appear in great abundance in the 
‘animal friezes’ of the orientalizing period ; marble statues 
of Sphinxes, such as the Sphinx of the Naxians in 
Delphi, are given as votives to Apollo (Ch. Picard, 
Manuel d'archdol. i, p. 570, fig, 197), or guard the tombs 
of Attica. In Classical art the Sphinx is humanixed. 
The Sphinx from Aegina and those of later Attic vases 
have beautiful serious faces, sometimes female breasts. 
Instead of the Hesiodic monster, the child of Echidna 
and Orthros ( Theog. 326), the Sphinx becomes the wise, 
enigmatic, and musical messenger of divine justice; the 
tragic poets call her 'the wise virgin’ and say that she 
sang her riddle (Eur. Phoen. 48, 1507). 

J. Ilberg in Roacher, Lex., s.v. ; H- J. Rose, Handbook 0/ Greek 
Mythol., pp. 188 and 297; R. VVoltera. Gnomon 1925, 46. 

G. M. A. H. 

SPHONDULOMANCY) see divination, para. 6. 

SPICULUM) see arms and armour, roman. 

SPINA, a city of eastern Italy, near one of the southern 
estuaries of the river Po, and probably to be identified 
with an excavation -site near the Lago di Comacchto, 
where graves have been discovered with a rich furniture 
of Greek pottery and metaUware, mostly of the sixth 
century, ^cient writers describe Spina as a Greek city, 
and mention that it had a treasure-house at Delphi. Its 
principal trade was probably with the Etruscans at 
Felsina (Bononia), but its Greek nationality need not be 
denied. With the decline of Etruscan power in the fourth 
century and the recession of the coastline Spina became 
derelict. 

Strabo 5. 214. S. Aurigemms, // Regio Muteo di Spina 

SPINA) see circus. 
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SPINNING* In an ancient household a large amount of 
a woman’s time was spent in wool-work ; and on the tomb 
of a virtuous Roman matron the crowning words of praise 
were 'Lanam fecit*. The fleeces were brought into the 
house in their rough state and had first to be washed. 
The wool was then teased and pulled into fluff before being 
treated by an instrument called epinetron which separated 
the fibres and arranged them lengthways, making them 
ready for spinning. The spindle — KXwaTqpt fusus — was 
a straight piece of reed, wood, or metal about iz inches 
long ; the whorl was a disk of clay, wood, or ivory attached 
to the end of the spindle ; and the operation of spinning 
was as follows. The wool was placed on the distaff 
(•qXaKarqt colus)^ and from it a little was drawn, twisted, 
and fixed to a hook at the top of the spindle. With the 
help of the whorl the spindle was spun round, and as it 
spun more wool was paid out from the distaff and twisted 
into yam. 

H. DKlmner, Technologic der Griechen und R6mer^ (1Q12) »• 120 ff. 

F. A. W. 

SPINTHER, see lentulus (5). 

SPOLIA OPIMA were spoils offered by a Roman 
general who had slain an enemy leader in single combat. 
Three kinds are distinguished, pritna, secunda^ and tertia 
according to the rank of the winner. Prima spolia were 
dedicated in the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius. These were 
traditionally won on three occasions. Romulus' victory, 
however, was obviously invented to credit him with the 
building of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius and the 
institution of the custom. But the liistoricity of the 
victories of A. Cornelius Cossus (q.v.) over Tolumnius 
(c. 428) and of M. Claudius Marcellua (q.v.) over 
Virdumarus (222 B.c.) is attested by epigraphical and 
literary evidence, 

J- Marquardt, R6m. Staatsverta. ii. 560 f.; F, Lammert, in PIF, 

t.v. P. T. 

SPONSALIA, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, para. 6, and 
BETROTHAL. 

SPONSIO, see STIPULATIO. 

SPORTULA, see cliens. 

SPRINGS, SACRED. The worship of springs (or 
wells), a phenomenon of the highest antiquity and wide- 
spread all over the world, is in essential points similar to 
that of riveni {see rivfb-gods). Flowing water, especially 
when bubbling up from the interior ot the earth, was to 
the primitive mind animate and divine, and the plastic 
creative imagination of the Greeks personified such spirits 
of fountains as nymphs {see n^t^phs). Fountains witli 
extraordinary qualities gained special significance and 
acquired corresponding myths — ^warm healing fountains 
were attached to the cult of Hephaestus (and Heracles, 
sometimes Artemis). Mantic springs brought into 
existence the most famous oracles of antiquity, as those 
of Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus and at Delphi 
(Cassotis); cf. the spring at Claros, that of Daphne near 
Antioch, and that in the Troad near the grave of the 
Sibyl. Poseidon was said to have caused fountains to 
spring up (e.g. the salty fountain on the Athenian 
Acropolis, in the Erechtheum) ; so also Dionysus (thus a 
fountain near Haliartus reminded men of the wine-god 
and his nuises because of the ruddy colour of its waters : 
Plut. Lys. 28, 7). The fountain on the summit of the 
Boeotian Helicon. Hippocrene, was brought forth by a 
blow of the hoof of Pegasus, said to have been the horse 
of Poseidon. Fountains were also named after heroes, 
as Achilles and Agamemnon; those that disappear into 
the earth were considered as entrances to Hadw (iw 
Styx in Arcadia. Astcrion in Argos, Cassotis near Delphi). 
A number of myths (cf. Amymone, Sembl^ 
cults (cf. the nymphs of the spring) clearly show how 


strong a fascination springs exercised on Greek minds. 
The Roman festival Fontinalia (13 Oct.), when flowers 
were thrown into the fountains, was important. The 
Romans also threw coins into the wells (Plin. Ep. 8. 8. 2). 
Horace sacrifices a kid to the Bandusian spring, Carm. 
3. 13 - 3. 

O. Gnippe, Gr. Mythfdogie und ReU Gesch. (1906), Index, i.v. 
'Quelle* (p. 1913); £. Michon, J. A. Hild, 'Fons' in Dar.-Sag. 

S. E. 

SPURINNA, see vestricius. 

STABERIUS EROS, a scholar, originally a slave, who 
taught the children of the Sullan proscripti free. Brutus 
and Cassias were his pupils (Plin. HN 35, 199; Suet. 
Gram, 13). 

STADIUM. The Greek ordStov, the running-track, 
was a long parallelogram, about 200 yards long and 30 
yards wide. In the sprint race (also Imown as crrdSiov) 
the competitors ran the length of the track ; in the longer 
events they went up and down the straight, turning 
sharply round pillars at the end. When possible the 
stadium lay between two hills with an embankment at 
the two ends which were either left square or rounded in 
a half-circle, for the convenience of the spectators. The 
four best-known extant stadia are those at Delphi, 
Olympia, Epidaurus, and Athens. At Delphi the present 
structure, dating from the second century A.D., is largely 
due to Herodes Atticus, who also rebuilt the stadium at 
Athens with forty-six rows of marble scats holding some 
50,000 people. In aU four stadia the start and finish iie 
marked with pillars and stone slabs divided into sections, 
one for each runner. At Epidaurus there are also small 
pillars every hundred feet on each side of the track, and a 
stone channel with basins at intervals to provide the 
spectators with water. 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930), 128 ff. 

F. A. W. 

STAGIRUS (later Stagira) (ZVayci/ws*, ^rdyetpa), see 

ARISTOTLE. 

STANDARDS, CULT OF. Every permanent station 
of a Roman military unit, especially a legion, and every 
camp regularly constructed contained a chapel, which, 
at least in Imperial times (Vegetius, De re miL 2. 6), was 
under the charge of the first cohort, or headquarters 
company. In tins were kept, besides the statues of gods 
woi^ipped by the troops and of the emperors, the 
standards of the unit and its component parts. These, 
from an unknown date (Pliny, JffN 13. 23 ; our information 
does not go back to Republican times), received divine or 
quasi-divine honouis. They were anointed and other- 
wise tended on feast-days (Pliny, ibid., cf. rosaua). A 
suppliant might take refuge at them (Tacitus, Ann, 1. 
39. 7) ; an altar was on occasion dedicated at least partly 
to them, or at all events to the most important, the eagle 
of the legion {CIL iii, 7591 ; no. 14 v. Domaszewski) ; the 
tiatalis of the eagle, presumably the anniversary of the 
day when the unit was first commissioned, was celebrated 
{CIL ii. 6183 ; no. 3 v. Domaszewski) ; sacrifice was made 
to them particularly on the occasion of a victory (Josephus, 
BJ 6. 316, where the troops who took Jerusidem make 
offerings to their ensigns in the Temple, not in their 
camp). Tertullian even says with rhetorical exaggeration 
that ^e soldiers venerated them beyond all gods {Apal, 
16). They are not precisely gods, but are associated with 
genius and uirtus {CIL iii. 7591, above), and are *propria 
legionum numina* (Tac. A^nn. 2. 17. 2). This perhaps 
goes to the heart of the matter ; they are the embodiment 
of the luck or power of the unit to which they belong, 
and hence worthy of respect and to be kept sacredly. 

A. von Dom««2ewaki, Die Religion dm rdmisehen Bmres (IFstt- 
deutsche Zeiuchri/t xiv, 1895), pp. 9 0 . U. J. R 
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STAPHYLUS (i), personification of the grape-cluster, 
CToxfivXij. He is vaguely attached to Dionysus, as his son 
by Ariadne (q.v. ; Plutarch, Thes, 20) ; his favourite (schol. 
Ar. Pint, 1021) ; an Assyrian king who welcomes him dur- 
ing his Indian campaign (Nonnus, Dionys. 18. 5 ff.)- Or he 
discovered the vine and informed Oeneus (q.v. ; ‘Probus* 
on Verg. G. i. 9). H. J. R. 

STAPHYLUS (2) of Naucratis, an Alexandrian to 
whom are assigned histories of Athens and Thessaly 
( 77 epi ^Adrjywv and OeGaoXcKa), Perhaps c. 300 B.c. 

FHG. iv. 505. 

STAR-MYTHS, see andromeda. 

STASEAS of Naples, the first Peripatetic philosopher 
known to have settled in Rome. M. Calpurnius Piso 
became his pupil c. 92 b.c. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. He seems to have occupied himself particu- 
larly with the problem of the normal length of human life. 
PPPiiiA. 2153. W. D. R. 

STASIMON, see tragedy, para. 14. 

STASINUS of Cyprus (? 8th c. b.c.), epic poet, possibly 
author of the Cypria (Ath. 15, p. 682 d). See epic cycle. 
EGF 15-32- 

STATARIA, sc. fabula : one of the three types of play 
according to Euanthius* division, motoria (lively), 
stataria (quiet), mixta (blended) : see fabula. 

STATERA, see weighing-instruments. 

STATHMOS (ara^/ioV), see WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. 

STATELIA, see messalina. 

STATBLIUS TAURUS, Titus {cos. suff. 37 b.c., cor. 
II 26 B.C.), the greatest Augustan marshal after Agrippa. 
Of uncertain origin (perhaps Lucanian), by military 
talent and steadfast loyalty he rose to wealth and honours ; 
he was thrice acclaimed imperator by the legions and 
held several priesthoods {ILS 893 ; 893 a). His earliest 
recorded service for Octavian was as an admiral in the 
Bellum Siculum (36). After the conquest of Sicily he 
crossed to Africa and secured that province, holding a 
triumph in 34 (the amphitheatre erected in commemora- 
tion on the Campus Martius was completed in 30). He 
also fought in Illyricum (34-33), commanded the land 
army in the campaign of Actium (31), and conducted 
operations in Spain (29). After his second consulate 
(26) the only record of him is that he was put in charge 
ot Rome as praefectus urbi in 16 when Augustus departed 
to the provinces of the West (Dio Cass. 54. 19. 6; Tac- 
Atm. 6. ii). He probably died not long after. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. R. S. 

STATIUS, Publius Papinius (c. a.d. 45-96), was bom 
at Naples, where his father, himself a poet, was a school- 
master. From his father, whom he eulogizes in Silvae 
5, 3, he learned much of the poetic technique he was 
afterwards to develop. Settling in Rome, he established 
there his fame and popularity as a poet. From his Silvae 
we learn that he recited his works to fashionable audiences 
(cf. Juv, 7. 82-6), that he became intimately acquainted 
with several of the leading men of his day, and that he 
was admitted to the court of Domitian, to whose good 
graces he owed the running water in an estate he acquired 
at Alba (3. i. 61 ff.), where his father was buried (5. 3. 
35-40). He won the prize, probably in 89, at the annual 
festival instituted by Domitian at Alba, but was, much 
to his chagrin, unsuccessful at the quinquennial Capito- 
line contest, probably in 94. To his wife Claudia he pays 
graceful compliments (3. 5). They had no children, 
though Claudia had a daughter by a previous marriage 


and Statius adopted a son who died young (5. 5). Stetius’ 
health was not robust, and we hear of one serious illness 
through which he was nursed by his wife. Towards the 
end of his life he retired to his native city, where he died, 
seemingly before the murder of Domitian (Sept. 96). He 
appears to have been of an amiable disposition, deeply 
attached to his relations and capable of warm friendship. 
Though not of great wealth, he was probably in easy 
circumstances, at any rate during his later years. Real 
hardship does not seem ever to have fallen to his lot and, 
generally speaking, it is only of the pleasant sides of life 
that we have glimpses in his poems. The least pleasing 
aspect of his nature is to be seen in the extravagant 
flattery lavished on Domitian (e.g. Silv. 4. 1-3), which 
may be partially extenuated by the conditions of the age. 

2. Works. A poem on Domitian’s German wars and 
the AgavCf a libretto for a pantomimus mentioned by 
Juvenal 7. 87, have perished. The epic Thebais, pyb- 
lished about 91, took twelve years to complete and tells 
in twelve books the story of the quarrel between Eteoclcs 
(q.v.) and Polynices. The Achilleis, brought to a con- 
clusion in the second book by the poet’s death, deals with 
the education of Achilles under the Centaur Chiron, h^s 
disguise as a girl during his sojourn at the court of 
Lycomedcs in Scyros, his amour with Deidameia, his 
detection by Ulysses and Diomedes, and his departure 
for Troy. The Sih>ae in five books published at different 
times from 92 onwards, the fifth being posthumous, 
consist of thirty-two occasional poems addressed to the 
poet’s friends celebrating their marriages, villas, batlis, 
ohjets d*art, or public benefactions, offering congratula- 
tions on recovery from illness, the birth of an heir, or 
attainment of high offlee, or consolations on the loss of 
relatives, and sometimes dealing w^ith lighter subjects. 
The most famous is the short address to Sleep (5. 4). 
These poems are mostly in hexameters, though four are 
in hcndecasyllabics, one in sapphics, and one in alcaics. 
They were lost in medieval times till Poggio discovered 
a manuscript containing them at Constance in 1417. 

3. Statius* verse is fluent and highly polished, even in 
the hastily composed Sih^ae. The Thebais require.s 
episodic treatment and lacks a real hero. There are 
frequent imitations of Virgil in word and thought, and 
the gods take part in the action. Excessive use of hyper- 
bole is perhaps the chief fault in taste. But the various 
episodes, highly coloured and rhetorical though they be, 
are generally successful regarded as separate wholes, the 
descriptive passages striking, and the narrative lively. 
The sentiment rarely reaches sublimity, but telling effects 
are achieved in ‘pathetic* passages. The epics were 
much admired throughout medieval times, and Statius, 
regarded by Dante as a Christian, is an important charac- 
ter in the Purgatorio. I le w^as a favourite also of Chaucer*8. 
See also epic poetry. 

Bibliography 

Life: Vollmcr’ii rdition ot Silvae (Tciibncr, 1898). 

MSS. OP Epic.s: Klotx in Hermes xl If 1905). See, too, Garrnd*8 
edition of Thehais (1906), for theory (arising from nature of manu- 
script variants) of a second rdition of Thebais by Statius himaelf. All 
manuscripts of Siliw derive from M.S. Mairitensia M31. For dif- 
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Sources and Modkij: R. Helm, De P. Papinii Statii Thebaide 
(1892); Essenfeldt in Philol. 1904. 

Literary Appreciation: L. 1 /egrai, ^tude sur la Thdhalde de 
Stace (1905). E. J. W, 

STELLA, Arruntius, see arruntius. 

STENOGRAPHY, see tachycraphy. 

STENTOR, a man who could shout as loudly as fifty 
ordinary people (Iliad 5. 785 fi). He is evidently known 
to Homer, but no later author has anything worth quoting 
to say of him. 
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STEPTERIA, see apollo, para. 4. 

STEROPB or ASTEROPE, (1) one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Oenomaus (q.v. ; Paus. 5. 10, 6). (z) daughter of 
Cepheua king of Tcgea (ApoUod. 2. 144). Heracles gave 
her (in Paus. 8. 47. 5, Athena gave Cepheus) some of the 
hair of Medusa, bidding her lift it thrice above the city 
wall, to put attackers to flight. H. J. R. 


STESlMBROTUS(^* late 5th c. bx.), biographer from 
Thasos, who taught at Athens.^ Works (FGrH ii b. 107) : 
(i) Homeric studies; (2) Jlepl reXerwv, on the Samo- 
thracian mysteries ; (3) Hcpl @€fMi<rTOKX^ovs Kal 0 ovkv^ 
5 tSou KoX IlepiKXlovs (frs. in Plut.). While giving full 
biographical details, S, criticized Themistocles and 
Pericles and lauded Cimon; no preserved fragments 
concern Thucydides (son of Melesias). F. W. W. 


STERTINIUS, in the Augustan Age, turned Stoic 
tenets into Latin verse and, according to Aero (ad Hor. 
EpisU I. 12. 20), wrote 220 books. 

STESICHORUS, lyric poet, said to have been bom at 
Mataurus (Steph. Byz. s.v. Mdravpog) and to have lived 
at Himera (PI. Phdr. 244 a, Arist. Rh, 1393^). His real 
name was said to be I'cisias (Suidos s.v. Erqulxopos), 
and it is quite possible that Enr\aL^opos was a title. His 
dates arc confused by Marm. Par. 50, which places his 
arrival in Greece in 485 B.c. This seems a mistake, and 
there can be little doubt that he was alive in the first half 
of the sixth century, since he is connected with Phalaris 
(Arist. Rh. 1393^) and Suidas places his birth at 632-629 
B.C. and his death 556-553 B.c. His works were collected 
in twenty-six books, and seem to have been lyrical poems 
composed on a big scale, in which the narrative element 
was strong. Titles of several poems survive and indicate 
that he told stories gathered from widely different epic 
sources. It is not known what type of poems he com- 
posed, though it is possible that some were Dithyrambs, 
since narrative predominated in this type, and Stesichorus 
may have been influenced by the voyage of Arion in the 
West. Though the fragments are scanty, something may 
be learned of his work. In his Funeral -games of Pelias 
he drew on the Argonautic saga and described the games 
in some detail (frs, i -3). His Geryoneis told of Heracles* 
quest of the cattle of Geryon, and was remarkable for 
its knowledge of the silver-mines of Tartessus (fr. 4), its 
conception of Heracles as a great drinker (fr. 5), its 
account of the Sun’s magic cup which Heracles borrowed 
for his voyage (fr. 6), and for the notion that Geiy^on was 
winged (schol. lies. Th. 287), which was soon popular- 
ized by painters. His Boar-hunters (fr. 7) seems to have 
been about the Calydonian boar-hunt, and his Enphyle 
(fr. 8) dealt with a famous Theban legend. His Iliu- 
persis drew on the epic, and ^vas interesting for its 
account of Epeus who made the Wooden Horse (fr. 9), 
though attempts to connect it with the legend of Aeneas 
remain unproved. In his Helen he seems to have told 
the conventional story in a first version, which contained 
an account of her marriage to Mcnelaus (fr. 10). But 
legend (PI. Phdr. 243 a) told that he was blinded for this 
and did not recover'until he recanted in a second poem, 
his famous Palinode, in which he denied that Helen ever 
went to Troy (fr. ii). Perhaps the tmth behind this is 
that Stesichorus outraged opinion which regarded Helen 
as a goddess, as it did in Sparta. His Oresteta in two 
books seems also to have been sung at Sparta at a spring 
festival (frs. 13-14). and differed from Homer in placing 
the death of Agamemnon in Lacedaemon. It contamed 
an account of Clytemnestras «lream (fr. ^5), and ^ve 
some part to the nurse of Orestes (schol. 

The jRhadine, attributed to him. seems more “ 

later, romantic work by another poet, perhaps of 
name (cf. Marm. Par. 73). The show tha^he 

wrote in the traditional language ‘’f “ 

kind of ‘dactylo-epitritc’ metre, and was m 
inventor of episodes later very 
of Athene in fuU armour from the head of^^ 

Magn. 77*. 49 ). He was adnured for his 
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STHENEBOEA, see bellerophon. 

STHENELUS, a tragic poet of the fifth century b.c., 
chosen by Aristotle (Poet. 22) as the example of a poet 
who avoided all use of poetic vocabulary and was in 
consequence commonplace in style. His insipidity is 
ridiculed by Aristophanes (Vesp. 1313), and Plato Com. 
(fr. 70) says that he appropriated other poets* verses. 

TGF 762. A. W. P.-C. 

STHENNO, see gorgo. 

STICHOMETRY. (i) Greek. EtIxo^ means pri- 
marily a line of verse, and metrical texts were naturally 
measured by the number of their verses ; but for biblio- 
graphical purposes the equivalent of a hexameter line 
was taken as a unit of measurement for prose works also. 
For this purpose the hexameter line was reckoned as 
approximately 16 syllables or 36 letters (Galen, Deplacitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis 8. i, p. 655). This does not mean 
that prose works were habitually written in lines of tlus 
length. On the contrary, the evidence of papyri found in 
Egypt shows that the lines in prose manuscripts were 
usually not much more than half of this. The orixor was 
simply a unit of measurement indicating the extent of 
the book, or of portions of a work, and serving to fix the 
remuneration of the copyist. Thus Josephus (AJf 20. 1 1 . 

3) states that his work consists of twenty books and 60,000 
arlxoi, and according to Diogenes Laertius the works of 
Aristotle comprised 445,270 arlxoi; while the Edict of 
Diocletian fixes a scribe’s wage at 25 or 20 denarii per 100 
arlxoi^ Callimachus, in his catalogue (nivaKCs) of the 
Alexandrian Library, recorded the number of arlxoi in 
each work. Many extant manuscripts contain notes of 
the number of arlxoi (see Ritschl, op. cit. infra), e.g. 
several of the Herculaneum rolls, the Chester Beatty 
papyrus and the Codex Claromontanus of the Pauline 
Epistles, the Laurentian manuscripts of Herodotus and 
Sophocles, etc. A few manuscripts have a marginal 
numeration by arlxoi in hundreds. 

(2) Latin. In Latin manuscripts the same system was 
in force, the unit being the Virgilian line of 16 syllables. 
'Phis is stated explicitly in Phillipps MS. 12266 at 
Cheltenham, where the writer, in order to check the 
dishonesty of copyists, states that he had calculated on 
this basis the number of lines in the books of the Bible 
and the writings of Cyprian. Stichometrical notes are, 
however, not common in Latin manuscripts. 

Stichometry, a purely mechanical device, is distinct 
from colometry, the method of dividing texts according 
to sense-lines. This, according to Jerome (pref. to 
Isaiah) was common in manuscripts of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and was adopted in his Vulgate version of the 
Prophets. There is no trace of it in extant Greek papyri, 
but it is found in bilingual manuscripts (where its 
utility is obvious), and in some later Vulgate manuscripts. 

C. Graux, Rev. Phil 1878. 97 ; F. Ritschl, O^usc. (1866), i. 74; 
V Gsrdthausen, Griechische Paldographie* (19* 3 ). »»• 70-82; E. M. 
Thompson, Introd. to Gr. and Lot. Palaeography (igia)* 

STICHOMYTHIA (arixoiivBia^ Poll. 4. 113, t 3 tto^* 
€V tapPelov dvriA^iv) is a form of dramatic dialogue 
in which two characters speak a single lino each for a 
considerable stretch (cf. Henry VI, in. iii. 2). Sometimes 
they speak two lines each with similar regularity (Etir. 
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Bacch, 935 ff*). As Gross shows, Aeschylus was less 
strict in his use of stichomythia in later plays than in 
earlier, whereas Euripides grew more strict. Sophocles, 
avoiding in this as in other respects stiffness in the struc- 
ture of his iambic verse, is far freer than either ; and in 
comedy, with its naturalistic technique of dialogue and 
ready tolerance of antilabe (breaking of a line between 
speakers), there is hardly a trace of stichomytliia (Ar. 
Ach. 1097 ff., a special case; 305 ff., pairs; Pint, 163 ff.). 
Stichomythia can be highly effective, as in the tensely 
concentrated dialogue between Orestes and his mother 
(Aesch. Cho, 908 ff.), and that between Oedipus and the 
Herdsman (Soph. OT 1147 ff.); but it tends to involve 
the introduction of padding (e.g. Soph. OT 559, Eur. 
Ion 1002). E^'cn in a long and otherwise regular series 
stichomythia is sometimes broken, particularly towards 
the end. Editors occasionally emend needlessly through 
a mistaken desire for symmetry. 

A. Gross, Die Stichemythie in d. griech. Trag. u. Kom. (igoq). 

J. D. D. 

SllLO PRAECONINUS, Lucius Aelius (Suet. 
Gram, 3 ; Plin, HN 33. 29), the first great Roman scholar, 
bom at Lanuvium about 150 b.c., of equestrian rank, 
and a Stoic by training. He interested himself in literary 
criticism, antiquities, grammar, and etymologies ; though 
not an orator, he composed speeches for others. Amongst 
his pupils he numbered Varro and Cicero {Brutus 
205-7), and his aims and methods profoundly influenced 
his own and succeeding generations. His work on litera- 
ture included interpretations of the carmina Saliorwn, 
comments on the language of the XII Tables, critical 
editions of Ennius and Lucilius, and the establishing of 
a canon of twenty-five plays of Plautus, whose language 
he rated highly (Quintil. 10. i. 99). It is difficult to 
estimate his debt to Greek grammarians, but his treatise 
on sentences {D^roloqutis; Gell. i6. 8. i) was probably 
inspired by the /Tept d^iwfidrwp of Chrysippus. 

Cf. G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. pp. 57-76; Tcuffel, §148; 

Schanz-Hosiua, § 76 a. J. F. M. 

STILPON (c. 380-300 B.C.), third head of the Megarian 
school, may have studied under Diogenes the Cynic, as 
well as under Eucleides the founder of the Megarian 
school. During his headship the school was the most 
popular in Greece; inter alios the originally Platonic 
school of Eretria came under its influence, and Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, acquired from Stilpon his skill in 
dialectic. Stilpon is said to have written at least twenty 
dialogues, and the names of some are preserved. In 
metaphysics he maintained the monism characteristic of 
the Megarian school, denied the Platonic distinction 
between universal and individuals, and asserted the 
wrongness of all assertion that was not tautologous; in 
ethics, under Cynic influence, he extolled the virtue of 
dnadeia, but did not press the doctrine to such extremes 
as the Cynics. His influence, largely due to personality 
rather than to originality of view, soon passed away. 

PW iii A. 2525. W. D. R. 

STIMULA9 Roman goddess of unknown functions. 
She had a grove (Livy 39. 12. 4, cf. Ovid, Fasti 6. 503), 
where the Bacchanals met in 1 M b.c. ; hence identified 
with Semele (q.v.). Ovid (ibid. ; August. De civ. D. 4. 
ii) derives her name *de stimulis quibus . . . homo 
impellitur’. H. J. R. 

STIPEND lUM has two meanings : (a) years of military 
service and (h) pay. 

(a) In the Republican period liability for military 
service was at first reckoned in terms of campaigns, and 
eligible citizens might be called upon to serve either 
1 6 or 20. With the extension of Rome’s military commit 
ments the equivalent years of service came to be substi- 
tuted for the number of campaigns. The following 


regulations were made by Augustus in 13 B.C.: (1) 
legionary, 16 years +4 as a veteran; (2) praetorian, 
12 years; (3) auxiliary, 25 years. In a.d. 5 legionary 
service was increased to 20 years + 5 with the veterans, 
and praetorian to 16, although the former were often 
kept with the colours for 30 or 40 years. Under the 
Flavians legionaries served sub aquila for the same 
number of years as the auxiliary. 

(6) M. Camillus (q.v.) is said to have introduced pay, 
but its origin may be earlier. It was probably a reim- 
bursement of the soldier for his expenses upon equip- 
ment and commissariat. In the second century the 
legionaries received 1 20 demirii yearly, against which stop- 
pages were made for food and clothing. After the Marian 
reforms, when soldiering became a profession, and higher 
wages were a necessity, Caesar doubled the pay, fixing 
it at 10 asses daily or 225 denarii yearly. This rate for 
the legions was maintained by Augustus, who fixed the 
praetorian scale at 750 denarii yearly, i.e. more than tlVrec 
times that of the legionary. The pay given to the auxi- 
liaries is uncertain, but may have been 75 denarii yearfy. 
7 'he following table shows the rising scale under lati^r 
emperors in denarii. 



Legionary 

Legionary 

Centurion 

Primi 

Ordines 

r 

Praetorian 

Augustus 
Domitian 
CommoduB . 
Severus . 
Caracalla 

225 

300 

375 \ 
500/ 
750 

3.750 

5.000 

6,250 

12.500 

7.500 

10.000 

12,500 

25.000 

750 

1,000 

/625 

1850 

2,500 


A. von Domaazewski, ‘Der Trunpenaold der Kaiaerzeit,’ Near 
Heidelberger JahTbiicher. vol. x (1900); 11. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions (1928). Ii. M. D. V. 


STIPULATIO, a formal contract concluded verbally 
in the form of question (made by the future creditor, 
stipulator: ^centum dare spondes?’), and answer (by the 
future debtor; ‘spondco*). From the use of the verb 
spondeo it derived the alternative name of sponsio (for this 
identification in the time of the XII 'Fables see the new 
fragment of Gaius, 4. 17 a). Stipulatio was one of the 
oldest institutions of Roman private law, and it gradually 
developed into a 'fulcrum' of the whole Roman system 
of obligations. Originally restricted to a fixed sum of 
money, it was subsequently extended to any specified 
article {certa res), and eventually to any legal transaction, 
and its use was thrown open to non-citizens. Thus it 
became a general and, indeed, the most usual mode of 
creating any kind of obligation. Other verbs {promittere, 
dare^facere, and Greek equivalents) were now permissible, 
but the classical law always required oral proceedings, 
the personal presence of the parties, and an immediate 
answer substantially appropriate to the question. Every 
obligation concluded in another form could be confirmed 
and transferred into stipulation. Its simple and elastic 
form admitted its use for accessory obligations (sureties) 
by which the creditor was guaranteed against insolvency 
or failure of the principal debtor. The surety {sportsor) 
obliged himself to the creditor by a new stipulatio, called 
sponsio (in a narrower sense), to undertake the same 
obligation as the promissor of the first stipulatio. Since 
sponsio was open only to cives another form of stipulatio, 
fidepromissio, was created for non-citizens, whereby the 
verb fidepromitto obliged the surety. If the principal 
debt did not arise from a stipulatio, the stipulation for 
suretyship had to be in the form oi^eiussio. 

Stipulatio was largely applied in civil proceedings, 
e.g. to oblige a defendant or his representative to fulfil 
a judgement (judicatum solvi); representatives of the 
plaintiff assured the ratification of their action by a 
cautio de rato. In many cases a stipulatio could be ordered 
by a magistrate, especially by the praetor (stipuUtiiones 
praetoriae), both in order to make more stringent an 
already existing obligation, and to create a new obligation 
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for the protection of an interest otherwise not protected, 
for lack of im civile (e.g. in case of usufruct, legacy, 
guardianship, or damage threatened to a neighbor's 
property by the dangerous condition of a building, etc.). 

Since sHpulatio took place without witnesses, it soon 
became usual to draw up a written note (instrumentum, 
cautio) to provide evidence of its conclusion. By a post- 
classical development the document was deemed suffi- 
cient, stipulatio being taken for granted. The requirement 
of oral form was thus considerably relaxed, if not aban- 
doned, and a later imperial rescript abolished the neces- 
sity of solemn words. Under Justinian the simultaneous 
presence of the parties was the only surviving require-* 
ment, and this was assumed if the parties had been in 
the same place on the day mentioned in the document. 

E. Lcyy# Sponsw JideprotnunQ (igo 6 ); S. Riccobono, Sav. Zeitschr. 
XXXV, xlii, snd Corso di diritto RomoTio: Stipulationes, Coniractm^ 
Pacta (1935)- bibliography a.v. law and prociedurr, 

ROMAN, 1. A. B. 

STIPULATIO AQUILIANA, %ee aquilius ( 4 ). 

STOAs tee portico. 

STOA9 philosophical school or sect, founded by Zeno of 
Citium in about 300 b.c., named after the Stoa Poikile, a 
public hall in Athens, in which Zeno and his successors 
used to teach. Though the school was probably less 
strictly organized than the Academy and the Peripatos, it 
had a continuous succession of official heads (irpoararaO 
from Zeno to at least a.d. 260 (the latest date known) 
and probably some time later. But it had faded out long 
before Justinian closed the last philosophical schools at 
Athens in A.D. 529. 

The history of the school is usually divided into three 
periods: (I) The Early Stoa (from to the first half 
of the second century B.c.) ; (II) the Middle Stoa (second 
and first centuries B.c.) ; ( 111 ) The Late Stoa (time of the 
Roman Empire). 

1. The ^rly Stoa is represented by: (i) Zeno (until 
263); (2) disciples of Zeno: Cleanthes (npourdrq^ from 
263 to 232), Ariston of Chios, Herilius of Carthage, 
Dionysius 'd M€Ta04p,€vos\ Persaeus, Aratus of Soli; 
(3) disciples of Cleanthes: Chrysippus (Trpoararrjt from 
232 to 207) and Sphaerua; (4) disciples of Chp^sippus: 
2^0 of Tarsus and Diogenes the Babylonian, who 
followed Zeno of Tarsus as irpourdrj)^ (exact date un- 
known) ; (5) disciples of Diogenes : Antipater of Tarsus 
(TTpoaraTTfs from c. 150 to 129 B.c,), Archedemus of 
Tarsus, and Boethus of Sidon. 

Zeno was the author of all the fundamental doctrines 
of the Early Stoa. His system was taken over in its 
entirety by Cleanthes — ^while Ariston and Herilius 
developed doctrines of their own and were later con- 
sidered heretics — and it was elaborated and corrected by 
Chrysippus. The philosophy of Chrysippus became later 
so much identified with Stoic orthodo^ that it super- 
seded the Zenonian system in the mind of posterity. 
This makes it difficult to determine exactly in what 
respects Chrysippus differed from his predecessors, 
since neither his nor their works have survived. 

The system of the Early Stoics was divided into three 
parts: (fl) rd Aoyiicdv (comprising theory of knowledge, 
logic, rhetoric) ; (b) to 6 wriK 6 v (ontology, physics, theo- 
logy); (c) TO ^fltfcdv (ethics). Their main doctrines 
were the following: 

<i) Virtue is based on knowledge. Only the wise man 
who not only knows tte truth but also knows with 
certainty that he knows it can be really virtuous. Since 
knowledf^ is the agreement of one's mental conceptions 
with reality, the wisdom of the wise man cemaists in his 
having such mental oonceptiotis as are caused by teal 
things, correspond exactly to (or are accurate images oO 
these things, and could not ha;ve been produced by other 

i^auaes. Concepdons of this kind are called fraraAijiiTAicat 


t^vraaltu. In the Erst part of their system (rd Aoyi#cdv) 
the Stoics tried to prove that such conceptions are possible 
and discussed how they are acquired, how the) differ 
from other conceptions, and how they can be expressed 
in language. 

(2) It is the aim of the philosopher to live in harmony 
(Zeno), or, as Chrysippus added, in harmony with nature 
(ofioXoyovfiiifws lijv). The formative and guiding 
principle in nature is the Adyoy (reason), which is identi- 
fied with God and manifests itself as tipLapfidvij (fate, 
necessity) and npovoia (divine providence). In a special 
way it manifests itself in human reason. Among the 
elements fire is most closely related to the Adyos. The 
universe is periodically consumed by fire, from which 
in due course a new world arises. 

(3) To be virtuous, that is to live in harmony with 
reason, is the only good, not to be virtuous the only evil. 
Everything else is indifferent (d 5 id^o/>ov). But the ortho- 
dox Stoics — ^in contrast to heretics like Ariston — 
admitted that there were also irpoTjypAva (for instance: 
self-preservation, health) which the wise man chooses 
and aTTOTrpoTjyfiiva (death, illness, pain, etc.) which he 
avoids if he can do so without acting unvirtuously. Yet 
their presence or absence does not affect his happiness. 
For since he always acts in harmony with reason he is 
always possessed of the only real good and therefore 
completely independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He is also absolutely brave, since he knows that pain and 
death arc no evils ; absolutely continent, since he knows 
that pleasure is not a good ; and absolutely just, since he is 
not influenced by prejudice or favour. 

II. The Middle Stoa is chiefly represented by Panae- 
tius, Diogenes the Babylonian's successor as TTpocrrdrqs, 
and by his disciples Posidonius and Hecaton. 

Zeno of Tarsus and his disciples had begun to doubt 
some special doctrines of their predecessors, for instance 
the doctrine of a periodical world conflagration (eicirv/Nci- 
or(?). Panaetius was the first to reject this doctrine 
altogether and to undertake a thorough revision of the 
whole Stoic system of philosophy, partly under the 
influence of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. In ethics 
he rejected the belief that only the absolutely wise man 
can be virtuous. He considered it the duty of the philo- 
sopher to help those who without aspiring to absolute 
wisdom are making progress in wisdom and virtue 
{TTpoKoirrovrec). He tried to adapt Stoic ethics to the 
needs of active statesmen and soldiers. It was through 
him that Stoicism became so important an element in the 
life of the best representatives of Roman nobility. His 
ethical views had great influence on P. Scipio Aemilianus, 
in whose company he spent some years of his life, and on 
Scipio’s friends P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Laelius, Q. Aelius 
Tubero, Q. Mucius Scaevola the augur, Q, Mucius Scac- 
vola the pontifex and famous jurist, etc. Through his 
writings he influenced the younger Cato, Brutus, and 
Cicero, though the latter professed himself an Academic, 
His disciple Hecaton created a system of moral casuistry, 
discussing in detail how the virtuous man would act 
under certain circumstances, especially when there is a 
seeming conflict of duties. Posidonius subjected the 
system of the Early Stoics to an even more thorough 
revision than Panaetius. He was the author of a new 
natural philosophy comprising all sciences. Mainly 
through him Stoicism influenred many scientists, like 
the astronomers Geminus and Cleomedes, the geographer 
Strabo, and many others. 

III. During the latest period in the history of the 
Stoa purely theoretical questions, though still discussed 
(cf. Seneca’s Quaestiones Nuturalet^ and, in the second 
century, the ffispute between Academics, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics over the categories), receded into the badc- 
ground, giring way to a philosophy which was attoost 
exclusively concerned with ethical questions. 

Most important among the Stoic philosophers of thq 
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first century after Christ were L. Annaeus Seneca, L. 
Annaeus Comutus, C. Musonius Rufus, and, towards 
the end of the century, Epictetus. At the same time 
Stoicism gave a philosophical foundation for the aristo- 
cratic opposition to those of the emperors who tried to 
rule without or against the Senate. Helvidius Priscus, 
Paetus Thrasea, Rubellius Plautus, the famous opponents 
of Nero, and Junius Rusticus, who was condemned to 
death under Domitian, professed Stoicism. 

The most important representative of Stoicism in the 
second century was the Emperor M. Aurelius. The 
names of a great many Stoic philosophers of minor 
importance who lived at that time have come down to us. 
None of the important representatives of the school 
taught in Athens during that period. 

From the third century onward the school gradually 
faded out. But Stoic doctrine had an important influence 
on later Neoplatonism and on the philosophy of some of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. While the Stoic 
school ceased to exist. Stoicism spread far beyond the 
ranks of professional philosophers, and continued to 
exercise an important influence on the life and thought 
of many. 

See also allegory, creek, para. 3; astrology; 
ARCESILAUS (i) (for the sceptical criticism of the Stoic 
doctrine of knowledge). 

Stoicorum veteruni fragmenta, coll, von Amtm, 4 vola. (1921-4); 
A. Schmekcl, Die Philosophte der mittleren Stoa (1892); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (1907); E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptu's 
(*913); O. Rieth, Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik (1933). 

K. von F. 

STOA OF EUMENES) see acropolis. 

STOBAEUS Clcodwyg Zroj^ei'?), author of an antho- 
logy of excerpts from poets and prose-writers, intended 
in the first instance for the instruction of his son Septi- 
mius. 'Fhe work was probably composed in the fifth 
century a.d. ; it consisted originally of four books, which 
came to be grouped later under the titles 'EtcXcyal and 
"AvBoXoyiov, though subject-matter and treatment are 
essentially homogeneous. It deals with a variety of 
topics, from metaphysics to household economy; from 
bk. 2 onwards it is concerned chiefly with ethical ques- 
tions. The illustrative extracts, which S. probably owed 
in large measure to earlier collectors, are arranged under 
successive headings, being grouped generally in the same 
order, beginning with the poets. Photius (9th c.) com- 
mends the work for its usefulness, especially to writers 
and speakers. Its value for us consists in the large 
number of citations from earlier literature, which not 
only supplement our knowledge of classical authors, but 
often throw light upon difficulties in the regular manu- 
script tradition. 

Suidaa (s.v. Twdwjji); Photius, BibL, cod. 167. Editions; T. Gais- 
ford (1822, 1850); C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense (1884-1912). 
Criticism: A, Eller, De loh, St. cod. Phot. (1880); id., De gnom. 
grace, hist, el orig. (1893). W. M. E. 

STOLA, see DRESS, para. 3. 

STOLO9 Gaius Licinius, and L. Sextius Lateranus, 
traditionally tribunes of the plebs from 376 to 367 b.c., 
were celebrated as the authors of the law that opened the 
consulship to the plebs, by enacting that one consul 
might be a plebeian. L. Sextius was in all likelihood the 
first plebeian consul and he may have been appointed in 
366 : but the details of the long struggle, which preceded 
the passing of the Licinian-Sextian laws, and most of the 
laws themselves, must be rejected either as anticipating 
events of the Gracchan Age, or as inventions of Licinius 
Macer designed to glorify his family. By the enactment 
which increased from two to ten the number of the 
ofiicialB who superintended various religious ceremonies, 
the plebeians secured an equal representation. The 
existence of a law on debts and usury, providing that 


interest should be deducted from the principal and the 
balance paid in three equal annual instalments, is some- 
times denied. By far the most disputed measure is that 
which limited tenancies of public land; even if Stolo 
took some such step to meet the economic crisis of his 
time, the details are obviously borrowed from the agrarian 
policy of the Gracchan Age, especially from the law 
carried by the tribune of 145, with which Licinius Macer 
is likely to have credited his ancestor. 

B. Nieae, Hermes 1888; F. MQnzcr, PPP siii. 464 ff.; H. Stuart 
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STONES, SACRED. The Greeks (and Romans) pre- 
served many survivals of religious primitivism, some of 
which may be due to the pre-Greek (and the pre-Roipan) 
culture (especially where there was no clear explanation 
or legend). Good specimens are the many stones (and 
rocks) that because of their remarkable appearanc^ or 
mysterious efficacy were regarded as holy, possesring 
unusual power (or mana)^ in fact fetishes (cf. the Greek 
haitylos). Unhewn stones were the Eros of Thespiai, the 
Charites of Orchomenus, the healing ‘Heracles' at 
Hyettus (characteristically all Boeotian cults), the 'Zeus 
Descender’ (KappOtas) at Gythium (probably a meteor- 
ite); at Delphi was shown the very stone w'hich Kronos 
swallowed in place of the new-bom Zeus, and oil was 
daily poured on it. Here they also possessed the much 
revered Omphalos, q.v. (presumably a relic from the 
previous Gaca-cult at Delphi). Thirty squared stones 
w'ere reverenced at Pharae and had individual divine 
names ; an obelisk at Mcgara was named Apollon Karinos, 
and the small stone columns which commonly stood 
before the doors of Athenian houses w'ere called by the 
name of Apollo Agyieus. At Pheneus in Arcadia solemn 
oaths were taken by the petroma of Demetcr, which was 
‘tw’o great stones joined to one another’ (Paus. 8. 15. 1). 
We know of representations of Zeus as a pillar (Tarentum) 
(pillar-cult was well know'n to the Cretans of pre- 
Greek times), as a pyramid (Sicyon), and as an omphalos 
(on Mount Casius). Herms were extremely popular — 
square columns with human heads and a memhrum virile. 
From the Near East we may adduce the black stone (a 
meteorite) belonging to the Mother of the Gods at 
Pcssinus, the white conical stone of .Aphrodite at Paphos, 
and the cones and pyramids which often occur on coins 
from Asia Minor. 

At Rome an ancient boundary-stone on the Capitol 
passed as the Jupiter Terminus, who here followed on the 
old god Terminus. The Romans also swore on 'Jupiter 
the stone', cf. E. Harrison, Essays Ridgeway, 92 IT. ; and 
the lapis manalis, which was carried from the Porta 
Capena by the pontificea and over which water was 
probably poured, was important as a rain charm, 

M. W. de Visser, Die nicht menschcngestaltigen Gditcf der Gfiechm 
(1903). S. E. 

STRABO (i), Gnaeus Pompeius {cos. 89 b.c.), a vigorous 
commander with a reputation for cruelty, avarice, and 
perfidy. In the Social War, as legate of P. Rutilius Lupus, 
he was defeated by Afranius (Lafrenius) in 90 B.C.; was 
besieged at Firmum in Picenum where he had estates; 
and, after its relief, himself besieged Asculum. In 89, as 
consul, he introduced a law admitting the Transpadancs 
to the Latin Right ; he defeated the Italians on the Adriatic 
coast, and then in the regions north of Samnium, which 
he thus isolated; finally, he took Asculum, In 88 the 
Senate relieved him of his command ; he handed over his 
army, but was believed to have instigated the murder of 
his successor, Q. Pompeius Rufus (cos. 88). In 87, when 
the Marians attacked Rome, he moved so slowly that he 
was held to have betrayed the cause of the (DptimateS 
when it could have been saved. After an indecisive battle 
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with Cinna and Sertoriiis outside the CoUine Gate, he 
was saved from assassination by his son's prudence and 
vigour ; but he was killed by lightning or died of disease 
soon afterwards. 

On his grant of franchise to some Spanish horsemenp see Dessau, 
ILS 8888 and cf. G. H. Stevenson, JRS 1919, 95 ff. M. H. 

STRABO (2) (64/63 B.c.-A.D. 21 at least), historian and 
geographer, a Greek (partly Asiatic in descent) of 
Amaseia, Pontus. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
demus, and, later, geography under Tyrannion, philo- 
sophy under Xenarchus, and knew Posidonius. He was 
in Rome in 44-35, 3i» and 7 b.c. ; in Egypt 25-c. 19 

B.C. (collecting geographical material) ; and in Amaseia c. 

7 B.c. to his death. A Peripatetic, S. became a Stoic, with 
some contempt for religion, and admired the Romans 
and their empire ; independent but no great traveller, he 
knew various parts of Asia Minor and Egypt, but little of 
Greece or Italy, and probably wrote for persons in 
political positions (he emphasizes the use of geography in 
public alTairs — i. i. 16-18), but whether at Rome for 
Romans or at Amaseia or Alexandria for Greeks is dis- 
puted. Apparent ignorance and omissions do point to 
some special purpose. 

His Historical Sketches (HtrropiKa VTro^unjfiara), forty- 
seven books excluding the era covered by Polybius, are 
lost; his Geography (r'ccaypac^ia), seventeen books, has 
survived. Books 1-2: introductory, i. Homer; Eratos- 
thenes criticized. 2. Mathematical geography; criticism 
of Eratosthenes and Polybius, examination of Posidonius 
(especially zones) ; Eudoxus’ voyages. S.’s opinions on the 
earth; cartography on sphere and plane. 3. Spain, 
Scillies. 4. Gaul, Britain, etc. 5-6. Italy, Sicily; the 
Homan Empire. 7. North and east Europe, north 
Balkans (some is lost). 8-10. Greece (very antiquarian 
and m>"thological). ii. Euxinc-Caspian, etc,, Taurus, 
Armenia. 12-14. Asia Minor (some mythology and 
history). 15. India, Persia. 16. Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Ethiopian coasts, Arabia. 17. Egypt, Ethiopia, north 
Africa. 

Strabo brings Eratosthenes more up to date. On a 
geocentric sphere, the one land -mass is ocean-girt. S. 
knows Mediterranean lands, Egypt, Asia Minor; little 
of British Isles; nothing of northernmost Europe and 
Asia ; Caspian by Alexander’s writers and Megasthenes ; 
Africa is a triangle north of the equator. S. gives geo- 
graphical and historical information readably, without 
details except where interesting or important. Having 
moderate (and not up-to-date) mathematical and astrono- 
mical knowledge, S. underestimates both; latitudes, 
longitudes, and ‘climata’ he treats lightly, and is inade- 
quate in physical geography and phenomena, being 
predisposed towards his own ideas of what is important. 
He reveres Homer, undervalues Herodotus, scorns 
Pytheas. He adds Roman to Greek authorities, despising 
(rightly h Roman geographers. But his work is a store- 
house of information, an historical geography, and a 
philosophy of geography. 

Text, translatiim, and fuU bibliographies in II. L, Jones, 
Gecsg.cif-S. (Loeb). E. H. W, 

STRABO, Gaiu3 Julius ‘Vopiscus’ Caesar, see 

CAESAR (8) STRABO. 

STR ATEGI (cTTparr^yoO, a general term for commanders 
of armies or fleets, but also for magistrates with mainly 
military duties; strategi are found in most Greek States, 
varying in number according to the size and organization 
of the State. In Athens they formed a college of ten, 
first instituted (probably) in 501-500, one from each 
phyle, each to command the hoplite regiment of his phyle, 
and together to form a council of war to the polemarch 
(q.v.). Like all officials of whom technical skill was 
requited, they were elected by vote by the ^cmbly, for 
one year, and could be re-elected any number of times. 


In 487, when the polemarch ceased to command the 
army, the strategi became the highest military officers, 
their regimental commands devolving upon a new body, 
the ten taxiarchoi. Like all other Athenian officials, they 
were subject to euthyna (q.v.), and might be suspended 
by the Ecclesia to stand immediate trid for misconduct. 
When they were re-elected their euthyna was postponed. 

2. Since 487 the strategi were the most important 
magistrates at Athens. They were responsible for the 
garrison of Attica, the fleet, the protection of commerce 
against piracy- In war they were appointed to take single 
or joint command in particular campaigns; if several 
were appointed, one strategus might be given supreme 
command. They sometimes received power to conclude 
treaties or terms of surrender or to decide the size of an 
expeditionary force {(XTpaTrjyol auTOKparopey), subject 
only to the usual euthyna when they left office. In the 
field stratep had special disciplinary powers; and like 
other magistrates they had judicial duties within their 
own sphere — i.c. they introduced to the dicastery and 
presided over the trial of military offences (desertion, 
cowardice, etc.). At home, they alone of magistrates 
had the right of sitting with the Boule, and could ask 
it to summon a special meeting of the Ecclesia; but they 
had no special powers in the Ecclesia. 

3. In the fifth century most of the leading politicians 
were elected strategi and led armies and navies (though 
some strategi were not politicians). In the fourth, when 
specialization of military functions went farther, strategi 
and politicians were seldom the same men ; only Phocion 
tried (unsuccessfully) to combine the two duties. Circa 
350 B.c. the functions of individual strategi began to be 
specialized; one strategus was elected to command at 
home, two in the Piraeus (these three as well to have 
control of the Ephebi, q.v.), one for service abroad, and 
one for administrative services in connexion with the 
trierarchy (see trierarchy and symmoriai). Later, one 
was appointed for the navy and one for foreign troops. 

4* Some outstanding strategi obtained frequent re- 
election (as Cimon, Pericles — often between 460 and 
445, and every year from 443 to 429, — Phocion, 40 times). 
This led to the relaxation and (c. 330) to the abolition of 
the rule requiring all the phylae to be represented on the 
board of the strategi. 

5. In most other States the position of the strategi 
was, as far as we know, similar to that in Athens. An 
exception was the single strategus ^ the highest magistrate 
with both military and political powers, in the Achaean 
and Aetolian Leagues (qq.v.). 

6 . In the territorial monarchies of the Hellenistic age 
the strategi were district governors. They maintained 
order within their province and exercised administrative 
jurisdiction. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol. ch. 61. A. W. G. 

STRATOCLES (c. 350-292 b.c.) was one of Demos- 
thenes' accusers in the Harpalus trial (324-323). He 
became the agent of Demetrius Poliorcetes in Athens 
from 307 and directed the immoderate adulation shown 
to him. In 303 his authority was upheld by Demetrius 
against an attempted revolt by the party of Cassander, 
but was shattered after Demetrius’ defeat at Ipsus (301), 
In 294 be was reinstated by Demetrius, but had to share 
his power with more moderate politicians. His main 
characteristic was unscrupulous demagogy. 

\V. B. Dmsmoor, Archons 0/ Athens (1931). F. W. W. 

STRATON ( 1 ) (Erpdrojv) of Lampsacus (d. 270-268 b.c. ; 
Apollod. ap. Diog. Laert. 5. 58), son of Arcesilaus, 
Peripatetic philosopher. He was a pupil of Theophrastus. 
For some time he acted as teacher to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus in Alexandria (I.c., cf. 37). After Theophrastus^ 
death in 288-286 he became president of the school, 
which he governed for eighteen yean up to his death^.C.)^ 
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In spite of the logical, ethical, and historical treatises 
he wrote (D.L. 58 f.), S. was a specialized physicist. He 
transformed the Aristotelian philosophy into a material- 
istic science. Of the greatest influence on ancient 
mechanics and medicine was his theory of space. S. 
showed that the Democritean 'empty space* does not 
exist as a 'continuum* under natural conditions, but only 
as intermittent discontinuous reality within bodies. 
Whenever by artificial conditions a continuous empty 
space is created, the molecular parts of the bodies try 
to close it at once (Diels, Dox, Graec. Index, s.v. ; Simpl. 
in Arist. Phys.t Index, s.v. ; Heron, Spiritalia, Introd.). 

E. Zeller, Aristotle, etc., Engl. Transl., 2. 450 f.; M. Siebeck. 
Gesch. der Psychologic i. 2; T, Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Engl, 
Transl., 4. 499; H. Diels, Zum phys. System des S, (Berlin Akad. 
1893; important work); W. Jaeger, Hermes 1913; PW iv. 278. 

K. O. D. 

STRATON (2), New Comedy poet. The only extant 
fragment (for which see Gu^raud and Jouguet, Livre 
d'icolier, 1938, 35 ff.) is a skit upon the glossomania of 
the time, in which a bombastic cook describes common 
things in obsolete poetical words and phrases, and causes 
his patron to call him 'ex-slave of some kind of rhapsode* 
(pculffwBoToiovTov TWOS | SouAoff y€yoi'6jff), and therefore 
nlled with Homeric vocables. The play Phoeniddes 
(Phoenix, according to Suidas) is dated c, 300 b.c. by the 
reference (v. 43) to the work of Philetas of Cos. 

FCG iv. 54S f. : CAP iii. 361 f. W. G. W. 

STRATON (3) of Sardis (yZ. a.d. 125) is the author of 
about 100 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, the core of 
bk. 12. Almost all deal with homosexual love, using the 
erotic conventions elaborated by Alexandrian poets ; but 
they are usually either coarse or mawkish, and are neither 
sociologically nor aesthetically interesting. 

J. Geffckcn in PW, i.v. G. H. 

STRATONICUS (fl. c, 410-360 b.c.), of Athens, 
musician and wit, contemporary of Timotheus and 
Polyeidus (Ath. 8. 352 a-b) and of the actor Simycas (ibid. 
348 a). His witticisms, EorpaneXoi Aoyoi, were well 
known soon after his death and excerpts made of them 
(Ath. 350 d). Characteristic examples are : ‘Who is more 
barbarous — the Boeotians or the Thessalians? The 
Eleans’ (ibid. 350 b); and on a small city: avrq ov noAis 
€<7Tiv, dAAd /10A19 (ibid. 352 a). C. M. B. 

STRATTISy writer of Athenian comedy; dramatic 
activity c. 409-375 b.c. Suidas lists seventeen comedies, 
mainly mythological burlesques (e.g. AraAdmTj ; 
Tropianjs), parodies (e.g. M'qSeia; OiXoKTqrqs; Mvpfxi- 
Sdvcff), and personal attacks (e.g. KLvrjalas; MaK€ 86 v€s 
rj IJawravlas). 

FCG ii. 763 ff.; CAF i. 71 x ff.; DciniaAczuk, Suppl. Com. 84 ff. 

M. r. 

STRENAE* This name was given by the Romans to the 
luck-bringing twigs which at the New Year were brought 
from the grove of the goddess Strenia and were exchanged 
by way of gift as bearers of luck and blessing. This oldest 
form of strenae was preserved in cult, since on the old 
New Year’s Day (i March) the old laurel branches before 
the doors of the rex sacrorum, the great flamines, the 
Curiae, and the temple of Vesta were replaced by new 
branches. The strena is a Spring ceremony and is related 
to the German May tree. Later it came to be a gift, 
usually money, but twigs retained an aspect of luck in 
popular usage. The fact that the use involved an omen 
led to the word $trena receiving the meaning 'omen* 
as early as Plautus. 

L. Deubner, Glotta iii (1912), 34 ff-; M. P. Nilsson, PW iv a. 
351 ff.; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi. 297. L. D. 

STROPHIC RESPONSIONt see metbe, qbebk, v. 


STYXy a river of Arcadia, which plunges from a snow« 
fed spring on the north-east side of Mt. Chelmos, down 
a black rock to a depth of 600 feet, and flows through a 
wild gorge to join the Crathis. Its water was thought 
poisonous. It was one of the nine rivers of the under- 
world ; the gods in Homer, and the Arcadians in fact, took 
oath by it (Hdt. 6. 74). 

Hesiod, Theog. 775 ff.; Pous. 8. 17-18, and Frazer ad loc. 

T. J. D. 

SUASORIAy one of the two main exercises in declama^ 
tio (q.v.), was the rhetorical speech of advice imagined 
as applicable to a crisis in the career of some eminent 
figure in history, e.g. Juvenal's school exercise (i. 16) 
supposed to urge abdication on the dictator Sulla. 
Though a less advanced exercise than the controversia 
(q.v.), it involved for success historical knowledge, 
psychological penetration, and dramatic ability. Ip the 
elder Seneca’s collection, now imperfect, seven exaihples 
remain, argued in detail; e.g. 'Alexander delibefates 
whether he should sail the Ocean', 'Cicero delibel^tes 
whether he should beg Antony to spare his life’. As in 
the controversiae, and with similar rhetorical devibes, 
Seneca's method is to recall briefly but dexterously the 
mode of treatment of such themes followed by prominent 
rhetors of the time of Augustus and Tiberius. In this 
he displays a marvellous memory for the general line 
taken, and a Boswellian gift for reproducing the style of 
different speakers on the same problem. The masoria 
was the exercise in which Ovid as a student excelled : the 
controversia did not appeal to his genius ('molesta illi 
erat omnis argumentatio', Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 12). See 
also EDUCATION, HI. 3. 

Texts: II. J. Mailer, L. Annari Senecae Oratorum et Rhetorum 
Sententine Dirisiones Colores ( 1 887) ; 1^1. Bomecque (with Fr. Traiul., 
1902); W. A. Edward, The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder (introd., 
text, Engl. Transl., notes; 1928). For fuller bibliogr., Wight Duff’s 
Lit. Hist, of Honu in Silver Age, p. 42. See also dbclamatio, 
RHETORIC, SENECA THE ELDER. J. W. D. 

SUBSCRIPTIONES. (x) Gbeek. In rolls of the 
classical period (so far as extant evidence goes) informa- 
tion as to the contents of a manuscript is appended at 
the end (like the colophons in early printed books), not 
prefixed. This information was principally the name of 
the author and title of the work. This seems to suggest 
that when a roll had been read, it was put back on the 
shelf with the end of the roll outside, leaving to the next 
person who wished to read it the task of rolling it back- 
wards to the beginning (JTS xl. 56). In extant papyri 
the subscriptions are of this simplest type. In one of the 
earliest Biblical papyrus codices (Chester Beatty Pap. 11 , 
of the Pauline Epistles), the number of orlyoi in each 
epistle has been added, but in a different hand. 

Medieval codices often add more information, such 
as the name of the scribe, the fact that the text has been 
corrected, or the date of writing. Thus the Codex 
Sinaiticus has notes at the end of Esdras and Esther 
recording the correction of the text from a manuscript 
by Pomphilus. In later times prayers for faithfulness in 
transcription, or curses against inaccuracy or theft, are 
sometimes added. 

(2) IjkTiN. Early Latin classical manuscripts not in- 
frequently have subscriptions recording the name of a 
corrector, often a man of considerable standing; e.g« 
the Medicean codex of VirgiJ, 'Turcius Ruflus Apro- 
nianus Asterius . . . legi et distinxi codicem fratris 
Macharii*. Asterius, who was consul in 494, also revised 
SeduliuB. Other subscriptions are : (Martial) ‘]^o 
Torquatus Gennadius emendaui feliciter*; (Apuleius) 
'Ego Crispua Sallustiua emendaui Romae felix* (with 
dates » 395 and 397); (Perstua) Tlauius Julius temptaui 
emendare sine antigrapho* (a.d. 402). These belong to 
the time when educated Romans, finding no outlet in 
public life, retired to their country houses and literature. 
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In some cases these revisions affected the textual tradition; 
e.g. nearly ell the manuscripts of Terence contain the 
text as revised by CalliopiuSp and all manuscripts but 
one of the first decade of Livy bear the subscriptions of 
Nicomachus Flavianus, his son Nicomachus Dexter, 
and of Victorianus, all men of senatorial rank about 
A.D. 400. 

V. Gardthousen, Gr. Palaeographie ii (1Q13), 425; Jahn, ‘Die 
Subicriptionen in den Handsciiriften r^misener Klaaaiker’, in Siiz, 
Sdchs. GeselUch. d. Wissensefu^ften 1851, 327. F. G. K. 

SUBURAy the valley between the Viminal and Esquiline 
Hills of Rome, opening out of the Argiletum and Forum 
Transitorium, The district was notorious for its bustle, 
noise, dirt, and shady morality. Its reputable traders 
sold provisions and delicacies, and manufacturing trades 
arc also known {CILvi. 1953. 9284, 9399, 9491, 33862). 
Here lay a Jewish synagogue ( CYG 6447). Distinguished 
residents included Julius Caesar. 

See Juv. II. 51. 141; Martial 2. 17; 5. 22. 5-9; 7. 31; 10. 94. 56; 
12. 18. a; Pers. 5. 32. I. A. K. 

SUEBly on important Germanic people (including the 
Semnoncs, Hermunduri, Marcomanni, Quadi, Naristi, 
Vangiones, Nemetes, Triboci) which began to expand 
south-westw'ards from its home in the Mark of Bran< 
denburg and Mecklenburg-Strelitz during the second 
century b.c., the various tribal divisions becoming differ- 
entiated during the process. The Semnones remained in 
Brandenburg; they were regarded as the parent stem 
and controlled a sanctuary venerated by all Suebic tribes. 
Soon after 100 D.c. the Suebi reached the Rhine; after 
the campaigns ofAriovistus(q.v.) the Vangiones, Nemetes, 
and Triboci were left where they had settled in the Pala- 
tinate and Alsace. The Suebi who occasioned Caesar's 
passage of the Rhine were probably the Quadi. Drusus 
marched against the Transrhenane Suebi in 9 n.c., and 
this led to their migration, the Quadi going to Moravia, 
the Marcomanni to Bohemia. A few remained behind 
(e.g. the Suebi Nicrctcs around Ladenburg). The Mar- 
comannic kingdom of Maroboduus (q.v.) encouraged 
Roman traders and had a wide influence on German 
culture. The advance of the Goths upset the Suebi, and 
the Marcomannic War ( 1 68-79) resulted. About the same 
time the Semnoncs began to migrate south-westwards, 
and later, as the Alamanni (q.v.), became dangerous foes 
of the Empire. 

L. Schmidt, Geirhichtf der deutsrhen Stdmmr, Die Westgermanen* 
(1938)1 128 if. Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson (1938), 178 ff. 

O. B. 

SUEIUSy a pedantic writer of rural idylls. Ribbeck 
identifies him with Seius, a friend of Cicero and of Varro. 
Baehr. FPR 285 ; Morel, FPL 53. 

SUETONIUS (i) PAULINUS, Gaius, as ex-praetor 
in A.D. 41 » commanded against the Mauretanians and was 
the first Roman to cross the Atlas mountains, of which 
he wrote a description (Pliny, HN 5. 14)- He was 
probably coftml suffectus c, 4a. In 59 he was appointed 
governor of Britain and at once began a forward move- 
ment reaching the Irish Sea and subduing Mona 
(Anglesey), a stronghold of Druidism. During the cam- 
paign he learnt of Boudicca's revolt (61) and swiftly 
returned with his advance-guard, but unable to concen- 
trate an adequate force was compelled to abandon 
Ixindinium and Verulamium to sack. Retreating (along 
Watling Street) to his main force, he routed Boudicca’s 
attack. His severity towards the rebels led to discords 
with the procurator Classicianus and his own recall (61). 
In 69 he supported Otho, and took a leading part in the 
campaign of Bedriacum, after which he came to terms 
with Vitellius. 

PIR\ S 278; PW iv A, S91-3; CoUingwood-Myres, Roman 
Britmnl 9^10^ C. E. S. 
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SUETONIUS (2) TRANQUILLUS, Gaius (r. a.d. 
69-c. 140), bom probably in Rome (Maci, Essai jwr 
Sudt. 33), of equestrian rank, son of Suet. Laetus, tribune 
in a legion at Bedriacum (Otho 10). He practised law for 
a time; took no part in political life; and, when made a 
military tribune through Pliny's influence, had the post 
transferred to a relative (Plin. Efwt. 3. 8). That he was a 
teacher lacks evidence. He received from Trajan the ins 
trium liherorum, but without fulfilling its conditions (Plin. 
Ep. 10. 94 and 95). He was secretary (ab epistulis) to 
Hadrian, probably while Septicius Clams was Praetorian 
Prefect (119-21 or 122). Both were dismissed by the 
Emperor, apparently for some breach of court etiquette 
(S.H.A. Hadr. ii). After that we hear no more of S.; 
he seems to have passed his remaining life in retirement 
and literary work. 

Works 

1. De viris Ulus tribus, composed 106-13, biographies 
of literary men, of which we have De grammaticis et 
rhetoribus (p. 98 f. Reiff.) and a few Lives of Roman 
writers, differing in the extent of their abridgement and 
interpolation. Jerome lists thirty- three from De poetis, 
of which Terence, Horace, and Lucan are generally 
regarded as Suetonian; Virgil, 7i6u//i« (greatly abridged), 
and Persius are accepted by many, although the last- 
named is directly attributed to Valerius Probus (q.v.) of 
BerytusQ?. c, a.d. 56-80), who edited the earlier writers 
with biographies of the Alexandrian type as introduc- 
tions (Suet. Gram. 24; p. 118 Reiff.). Of Jerome's list of 
fifteen from De oratoribus (p. 80 Re) we have a brief 
abstract of the Life of Passienus Crispus (p. 88 Re) and 
of his list of six from De historicis (p. 91 Re) the Life of 
Pliny the Elder. 

2. De vita Caesarum (published c. I2x), biographies nf 
Julius to Domitian, complete except for the first few 
chapters of Julius, apparently lost between the sixth and 
eighth centuries. 

3. Lost Works in Greek and Latin, catalogued by 
Suidas, s.v. TpdyKvXXos, preserved only in fragments, 
differently arranged by various scholars: On Famous 
Courtesans (Joh. Lydus 3. 64, Suet. Rel. Reiff., p. 349); 
On the Kings (Auson. Epist. 23, p. 267 Peiper; Epist. 19, 
Suet. Rel. Reiff., p. 315); On Public Offices (Mac^, op. 
cit., pp. 300 ff. ; Suet. Rel. Reiff., p. 346) ; Roma(pp. 147 ff. 
Re) ; The Games of the Greeks (part of Ludicra Historia, 
Gell. 9. 7. 3; p. 322 Re); On Cicero, De Re Pubiica (p. 
352 Rc); Pratum or Prata (Prise. Gramm. Lat. 2. 387. 24 
Keil; Suet. Rel. Reiff., pp. 147 ff.); On Terms of Abuse 
in Greek (p. 273 Re); De rebus variis (Charisius, Gramm. 
2. 236. 17 Keil; pp. 353 Re); On Critical Marks in 
Books (pp. 137 ff. Re); Historia, title uncertain (Gell. 15. 
4* 4; P- 354 Reiff.). How many of these were separate 
books is doubtful ; of his miscellany, Pratum, ten books 
are cited, of which eight may be on various topics 
antiquarian and scientific. 

The importance of Suetonius is due to his surviving 
works, because of their intrinsic interest, their place in 
the history of biography, and their influence on historio- 
graphy, which took a biographic turn from Tadtus to 
Ammianus. His influence extended to the Christian 
writers, and through Einhard's Life of Charles the Great 
to Petrarch and the Renaissance. His place in the history 
of biography is important. Although he credited Varro 
with intr^ucing Roman biography after Greek models, 
he was not dependent on these, since, clearly, long before 
the days of book biography the Romans had moulded for 
themselves a prose form devoted to the history and 
appreciation of a person (Stuart, p. 219: see bibliog. 
infra). Furthermore, the Lives are in accord with his 
mental and literary processes. A grammarian, he col- 
lected and classified his data about his human subjects 
as he w'ould have done in a work on grammar (Mac^, op. 
cit., p. 54). S. had successors in Marius Maximus and 
pf 
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Aelius Junius Cordus, whose works exist only in frag- 
ments ; after his time Roman biography rapidly degener- 
ated, reaching its lowest ebb in the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, Suetonius’ style has generally been under- 
estimated; Mackail’s too severe verdict (Lat. Lit. p. 231) 
was directly contradicted (in advance) by Nettleship 
{Anc, Lives of Virgil, p. 29); see also J. D. Duff, Joum. 
JVhil. xxxiii. 165. He is often charged with scandal- 
mongery and prurience, but he conscientiously col- 
lected material of every kind and presented it with the 
same judicial coldness. (See Peck’s edn, of Jul, and Aug., 
Pref.) He does not give a fair estimate of the emperors, 
since he drew indiscriminately on their friends and their 
enemies; but the lives are of absorbing interest, with a 
wealth of varied information (see Mackail, op. cit., p. 230). 
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SUFFECTIO was the procedure by which a substitute 
(suffectus) was appointed, whenever a magistrate resigned 
or died during his term of office. It was employed to fill 
vacancies even of very short duration ; there arc examples 
of sujjecti who exercised their power only for a few hours. 
Under the Empire, when the consulship ceased to be a 
yearly magistracy, the consuls appointed after the original 
pair were also called suffecti. No suffectus ever gave his 
name to the year, although he kept the rank and title of 
an ex-magistrate (c.g. vir consularis, praetorius, quaes- 
torius, etc.). 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i”. 592; B. Kilblcr, PW, s.v. P. T. 

SUFFETES, see carthage, syria. 

SUIDAS (correctly, 17 Z'ouSa) is the name of a lexicon, 
not an author: the word is borrowed from Latin and 
means Fortress or Stronghold: see F. DOlgcr, Der Titel 
d. S. (reviewed. Gnomon xiii (1937), 575), who instances 
other fanciful names of such collections, e.g. Pamphilus* 
AeifjLWv. The lexicon was compiled about the end of the 
tenth century A.D. Texts (with scholia) of Homer, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the Anth. Pal. were 
directly consulted; otherwise, the work is mainly based 
not on copies of the writings of authors or commentators 
but on abridgements and selections from these made by 
late hands, e.g. the LJvvayojyq {see lexica segueriana), 
Harpocration, and Diogenianus (qq.v,). The historians 
are quoted from the Excerpts of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus; biography comes mainly from Hesychius of 
Miletus; Babrius and Athenaeus are among the other 
authors consulted. The work is marred by contradictions 
and other ineptitudes. Many of its sources were already 
corrupt, and like most works of its kind it has suffered 
from interpolation. Nevertheless, it is of the liighest 
importance, since it preserves (however imperfectly) 


much that is ultimately derived from the earliest or best 
authorities in ancient scholarship, and includes topics 
from many departments of Greek learning and civiliza- 
tion. 

Editions: KOstcr, 1705; Gaiaford, 1834; Bekker, 1854; Bemhardy, 
1853; Adler (Teubner’s Lexicog. Gr, 1 , i-v), 1929-38. P. B. R. F. 

SUILLIUS RUFUS, Publius, was half-brother to 
Corbulo and to Caesonia, wife of the Emperor Gaius. 
Banished by Tiberius, he was allowed to return to Rome 
by Gaius. He became consul and, under Claudius, won 
a sinister series of successes as prosecutor. He returned 
to banishment during tlie reign of Nero. J. p, B. 

SULLA (i), Lucius Cornelius (138-78 b.c.), bom of an 
obscure patrician family, followed a tardy senatorial 
career undistinguished save for the part which he p)ayed 
in the arrest of Jugurtha when quaestor in 107, juntil 
he won a considerable military reputation in the ^cial 
War. This gained him, late in life, the consulship df 88 
and the command of the impending war against Miihri- 
dates. He now married his fourth wife, Caecilia Mct^lla, 
widow of Aemilius Scaurus (q.v .) — an important political 
alliance. The legislative activity of the tribune Sulpicjus 
drew him for the first time into party politics as an 
opponent of the populares, to prevent the proposed 
transfer of his military command to Marius. Wlicn the 
proposal was passed, Sulla, witli a disregard for the 
constitution which shocked optimates as well as populates, 
inaugurated the period of military dictatorships by 
marching on Rome with his legions. He reversed the 
legislation of Sulpicius, who perished while his supporters 
tied, and left for the East without taking any serious steps 
to muzzle the populares. There he wras later joined by 
the opponents of the Cinnan regime, and so formed a 
closer connexion with the optimates. After the sack of 
Athens and the victories of Chacronea and Orcho- 
menus, Sulla, eager to return to Italy, granted Mithri- 
dates fairly favourable terms. By the Peace of Dardanus, 
August 85, Mithridates surrendered his fleet, pajd an 
indemnity, and regained his former kingdom. The 
client kings were restored, the supporters of Mithridates 
punished, and the province of Asia reorganized. Having 
secured the loyalty of his troops by generous rewards and 
a relaxation of older standards of discipline, Sulla and 
his optimate friends returned to Italy (83) to settle w^ith 
the Cinnan government, which had declared him a 
public enemy. Civil war ensued, the strength of the 
populares coming from the irreconcilable Samnites and 
the newly enfranchised populi Italici, who for a time 
believed that Sulla proposed to upset their privileges. 
The victory^ of the Colline Gate (82) left Sulla master of 
Rome and Italy. By a special law (81) he secured himself 
a special dictatorship with extraordinary powers, assumed 
the cognomen Felix, and, after persecuting the remnants 
of the popular leaden with proscriptions whose object was 
largely financial, set about reconstructing the Roman 
Constitution. The Senate was to be the seat of supreme 
authority. The censorship fell into abeyance and with it 
censorial control of the personnel of the Senate. By 
dosing the senatorial career to future tribunes the political 
importance of the tribunate w^as annihilated. In addition, 
the tribunes’ powers of legislation and veto were limited, 
and their judicial powers were transferred to the sena- 
torial quaestiones. Thus the divided sovereignty which 
had rent Rome since the Gracchi was suppressed. Closer 
control over magistrates and pro-magistrates was secured 
by legislation that defined and limited their powers and 
duties, and prescribed penalties for provindal governors 
guilty of treasonable conduct. Office was coi^ned to 
older men by amendments of the Lex Villia armalis : men 
were prevented from commencing a senatorial career 
before the age of thirty, while tlie ten years’ interval 
between iteration of office was re-enforced. The Senate 
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was to be regularly recruited from the quaestors, whose 
numbers were raised to twenty, and its sources charged. 
The development of the pro-magistracy as the normal 
method of provincial government was encouraged, 
especially by an increase in the number of praetors, 
designed to provide, with the two proconsuls, a yearly 
supply of new pro-magistrates for the regular provinces. 
Sulla thus constructed a self-sufficient governmental 
machine which, while it would enable the Senate to con- 
trol the Roman State, was far from favourable to the 
ambitions of individual optimates. He also supplemented 
the administration of criminal law, where the judicial 
machinery was inadequate, by the creation of new 
quaestiones, making seven in all: this was the most 
enduring feature of Sulla's reforms. Membership of the 
juries was transferred back to the senatorial order. In 
Italy, by the harsh treatment of those municipalities 
which had opposed him, notably in Etruria, and by the 
settlement of his veterans in colonies amid the van- 
quished, Sulla prepared future discontents, and even in 
his own time was unable to establish perfect discipline 
(cf. ofella). The quasi-regal character of Sulla's 
dictatorship, unlimited in power and duration, set the 
model for the undisguised monarchies of Caesar and the 
second Triumvirate, while the memory of the Sullan 
regime, especially of its cruelty, clouded the atmosphere 
of the next generation. 

Sulla probably derived his political ideas from the 
group of moderate optimates earlier headed by Aemilius 
Scaurus and including the Caecilii Metelli and the 
Lutatii Catuli, with which he was doubly allied by 
marriage. But he w^as not the servant of this or any 
clique, and as dictator held an independent, autocratic 
position, often criticized by his closest allies. The 
deposition of the dictatorship (79) was not the end of his 
authority, and may have been due either to knowledge 
that his serious work was done, combined with a dislike 
of routine administration and n hankering for the leisured 
life (both of which traits are evident in his early career), 
or possibly to consciousness of the disease of which he 
died suddenly in Campania the year following (78 B.C.). 
He was buried with spectacular public ceremonies in the 
Campus Martius. 

Ancient Sources: Appian, BCiv. bk. i; PJutarch, Sulla; Sallust, 
Histories (fragments) and Jug. (early career); Cicero, Pro Rosdo 
Amenno (contemporary, 80 b.c., partly satirical). Scattered refer- 
ences in GrecnidKc and Clny, Sources for Roman History , 133-70 

Il.C. 

Modern: J. Carcopino, Sylla (1931, an incomplete monarchy); 
Ji. M. Last, CAH ix, ch. 6 (the constitution); M. A. Levi, Silla 
(Milan, 1924); Mommsen, history of Rome (hammer of the opti- 
matca). Alsu H. Hill (on recruitment of senators), CQ 1932. 

A. N. S.-W. 

SULLA (2) Publius Cornelius, a wealthy nephew of 
the dictator, was elected consul for 65 b.c. with P. 
Autronius Paetus ; but both were found guilty of bribery 
and were deprived of office. Sulla was almost certainly 
implicated in the abortive conspiracy to murder the new 
consuls which Catiline and Autronius set on foot, but he 
took no active part in it. In 62 he was accused of com- 
plicity in Catiline’s second conspiracy. Cicero himself 
undertook his defence and he was acquitted. He acted 
as a lieutenant of Caesar in the Civil War (Caesar, BCiv. 
3. 51. 89). He died in 45 B.c. 

See Cicero, Pro Sulla (cd. J. S. Reid, 1882). J. M. C. 

SULLA (3), Faustus Cornelius, son of the dictator by 
Caedlia Metella, and husband of Pompeia, Pompey’s 
daughter, was Pompey’s follower. In 63 B.c. he was 
the first to mount the walls of the temple of Jerusalem. 
In sa he received the charge to rebuild the Curia Hostilia, 
henceforward Curia Cornelia. After Thapsus (46) he was 
captured and killed. 

F. MOmer, PW iv. 1515* A. M. 


SULPICIA (i), daughter of Servius Sulpicius Rufiis, 
and ward of Valerius (q.v. 15) Messalla Corvinus, is not 
to be confused with her namesake celebrated by Martial 
(10. 35 and 38). She composed six short elegies incor- 
porated in the Tibullus collection (4. 7-12), in which 
with unique frankness and rare warmth she passionately 
avows her love for Cerinthus, a young gentleman of her 
own sphere, not a freedman or the Comutus mentioned 
by Tibullus (2. 2 and 3). Though Sulpicia’s literary 
remains amount to only forty lines and show traces of 
amateurishness, they nevertheless completely lack con- 
ventionality and affectation and constitute a splendid 
human document. Here is the first poetry we have 
written by a docta puella, and it throws light on certain 
social tendencies of the Augustan Age. See also elegiac 

POETRY. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; commentaries in editions of K. F. 
Smith and Postdate {see tidullus). In chronological order, G. 
Nemethy, Tihulli Carmina^ Acc. Sulpiciae Elegidia (1905). Cf. 
‘Sulpicia (114)' in PIP; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. rom. Lit. ii (1935). 

j.ii. 

SULPICIA (2), wife of Calenus, in Martial’s time, and 
by him praised as authoress of poetry of honourable love 
(10. 35 and 38). A ‘satira’ of 70 lines is questionably 
ascribed to her. 

Text in O. Jahn's ed. of Persius and Juvenal. Sec J. W. Duff, 
Roman Satire, 1937. 

SULPICIUS (i) BLITHO (ist c. b.c.), one of Nepos* 
sources {Hannibal 13. i). For confusion with Sulpicius 
Galba, grandfather of the Emperor Galba, see Schanz- 
Hosius i, § 112. 6; Peter, HRReL, p. ccclxxix. 

SULPICIUS (2), Servius, author of love-poems, men- 
tioned by Horace {Sat. i. 10. 86) and Ovid (TV. 2. 441). 

SULPICIUS (3) CAM£RINUS» Quintus, epic poet 
(Ovid, Pont. 4. 16. 19) and possibly same as consul of 
A.D. 9. 

SULPICIUS (4) APOLLINARIS (2nd c. a.d.), scholar, 
the teacher of Aulus Gellius and the Emperor Pertinax. 
He wrote learned letters {epistolicae quaestiones, now 
lost), verse summaries of the Aeneid (6 hexameters for 
each book; see Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min. iv. 169), and 
metrical summaries of the plays of Terence (cf. e.g. 
W. M. Lindsay’s ed. of Ter.). 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 357; Schanz-Hosius, § 597. J. F. M. 

SULPICIUS, see galba, callus, quirinius, rufus, 

S£\TRUS. 

SUMMANUS, perhaps originally an epithet of Jupiter 
(q.v.), as 'dweller in the most high places’; but distin- 
guished from him(Festus, p. 254. 3) as the god who sends 
nocturnal thunderbolts. He had a temple founded during 
the war with Pyrrhus (Platnei^Ashby, p. 502), and 
wheel-shaped cakes called summanalia were offered to 
him (Festus, p. 474. 17). His identification with Pluto 
(Martianus Capella, 2. 161) is fanciful. 

Sec Wissowa, RK 135. H. J. R. 

SUNIUM, a bold promontory at the south apex of 
Attica. It was crowned by a marble temple of Poseidon, 
built in the late fifth century on the foundations of a 
temple destroyed by the Persians before completion. 
There was also an Ionic temple of Athena. A mass of 
Eg>Ttian objects found here testifies to Athens* early 
overseas trade (Pendlebury, Aeg^Haca^ 82 ff.). Sunium 
was fortified in 413 for the security of the Athenian corn- 
ships; the circuit of the walls and the boat-houses are 
well preserved. 

B. iVoiys. TO Zouwov (1920); *Apx. 1900 , 133 > 9 l 7 i 168 ff. 

W. Wrede, Attisehg Mauern <1933)1 p. 43 T. J- D. 
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SUPERSTITION. The word *8uperstition' is relative, 
for it may be taken to mean indulgence in beliefs or 
practices which have been abandoned by general, or at 
least by educated opinion of the time. For instance, the 
Emperor Tiberius cannot be called superstitious for 
believing in astrology, but a modem could be, since its 
falsity is now well known. It is doubtful whether a 
Greek or Latin word exists for superstition, since 
h€unhaifjLOvia (cf. religion), when derogatory, as it 
most often is, means rather excessive pietism or religio- 
sity, whereas mperstitio itself is implied by Virgil to be 
unenUghtened and meaningless worship (*uana super- 
stitio ueterumque ignara deorum*, Aen. 8. 187, see 
W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, 1918, 
P- S7)i perhaps with reference especially to Oriental cults 
of the poet’s day. It is hardly possible here to do more 
than give examples of the existence of magico-religious 
rites or beliefs known to have been condemned by the 
more enlightened people of the time. 

Whereas Homer evidently writes for a remarkably 
free-thinking public, he has traces of a state nearer the 
primitive. For example, although his Achaean charac- 
ters regard fish merely as very poor food, he speaks of 
one as Upos, holy or tabu (//. 16. 407). This plainly 
refers to some belief like that of the Syrians with regard 
to the holy fish of their goddess (Hyg. Fab. 197). Hesiod, 
writing some time later but from a peasant environment, 
is full of scruples which a Homeric hero would laugh at, 
e.g. Op, 750, against a boy of twelve years or twelve 
months sitting on a tomb; 753, against a man using a 
woman’s bath, besides the elaborate observation of certain 
days of the month, 765 ff., if that is really Hesiod ic. 

The prevalent use of amulets (q.v.) was evidently 
regarded as superstitious by the more enlightened minds 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. ; hence the point of 
the story in Theophrastus, ap. Plut. Pericles 38, that 
that statesman during his last illness apologized to a 
friend for having one about his neck, put there by the 
women of his household, saying that he must be very low 
to submit to such folly. A similar contempt is expressed 
by Plato, Resp. 2. 364 b ff., for practitioners of magic 
(q.v.), and some of the lower forms of purificatory rites 
which clung to the fringes of Orphism (q.v.). The 
former of these gained ground with the degeneracy of 
natural science, as may be seen by comparing the earlier 
works on medicine, e.g. the Hippocratic corpus, above 
all De morbo sacro, which protests against the unscientific 
ascription of diseases to supernatural agencies, with some 
of the later productions, especially the extraordinary 
mixture of traditional remedies and conjunng which has 
come down to us from Marcellus of Bordeaux. 

In Rome one of the most frequently denounced 
forms of superstitition is the adoption of fragments of 
foreign ritual, especially the more spectacular kinds. 
Thus Juvenal’s women consult all manner of foreign 
diviners, indulge in extraordinary orgiastic rites, and 
perform more or less Egyptian penances (Sat, 6, 314 ff., 
SI I ff.). A fairly common form of this seems to have 
bUen the observance of some Jewish rites, especially the 
Sabbath, by those who were neither Jews nor proselytes 
(Juv. 14. 96, cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 69). 

W'ith the coming of Christianity, many who were 
supers titiously inclined developed two new forms of their 
aberration. One was the retention, despite all the Doctors 
of the Church could say, of purely pagan beliefs; e.g. 
St, Augustine complains, Expos, epist. ad Galat, 35, of 
Christians who tell him ‘to his face* that they will not 
start on a journey the day after the Kalends, which in 
pagan Roman belief was religiosus (cf. Plut. Quaesi, Rom, 
25), The other was the employment of Christian names, 
holy books, etc., for magic, as the Christian charms, 
Preisendanz ii. 189 ff., and cf. the strictures of St. 
Augustine (in lohan, evang, tract, vii. 12) against those 
who use a Gospel as a remedy for headache. Similar 


uses had long been made of Jewish formulae, etc., sec, 
e.g., M. Rist in ^oum. Bib, Lit, Ivii (1938), 289 ff. 

There ia no comprehensive and authoritative work, but material 
will be found in all large treatises on ancient religion, e^ecially 
those dealing with the earliest and latest periods. H. J. K. 

SI^PLICATIONES. On the occasion of a great 
national calamity (as after the battle of Lake Trasumene, 
Livy 22. 10. 8) or success (as after the crushing of Ver- 
cingetorix* revolt, Caesar, BGall. 7. 90. 8) it was the 
custom at Rome and elsewhere, cf. ILS 108 (Cumae), 
to give opportunity for general adoration of the gods, 
or certain of them, by providing access to their statues or 
other emblems, often at least placed on puluinaria (q.v.). 
This was known as a supplicatio, from the kneeling or 
prostrations of the worshippers (commoner in Italy than 
Greece, C. Sittl, Gebdrden, I77“8, but cf. H. Bolkestcin, 
Theophrastos* Charakter der Deisidaimonia, 23 ff.). Itfwas 
at least on occasion associated with a lectistemium (q.vl), as 
in Livy, loc. cit., but is to be distinguished from it as 
Livy there does. It is apparently a genuinely Roman 
procedure, older than the foreign use of statues ' to 
represent the gods. That it is often said to have taken 
place ad (circa) omnia puluinaria is held by Wissowa, liK 
424, to indicate, along with the fact that it generally 
followed a consultation of the Sibylline Books, that in the 
form familiar from our authorities it was fully hellenized ; 
but see A. K. Lake in Quantulacumque (1^3^), 243 IT. 

H. J. R. 

SURA, Lucius Licinius, bom in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, after pursuing a senatorial career, commanded 
Legio I Minervia at Bonn (c. A.D. 93-7), became governor 
of Gallia Belgica (97), and consul. A fellow country- 
man of Trajan and, like him, versed in frontier-defence, 
he became his intimate, and possibly influenced Nerva 
in the adoption of IVajan. Governor of Lower Germany, 
and cos. II (ordinarius) in 102, he served with distinction 
on Trajan's staff in both Dacian Wars, became cos. III 
(ordinarius) in 107 — a rare honour — and died soon after 
1 10. Rich and cultured, he wielded immense influence. 
Pliny in one letter submits a physical problem to him 
(Ep. 4. 30), and in another a psychic one (ibid. 7. 27). He 
was a patron of Martial (6. 64. 12-13), who admired the 
old-fashioned ring of his oratory (7. 47. 1-2). It is 
recorded that he composed speeches for Tr^ian (S.H.A. 
Hadr. 3. ir). 

E. Groag, PIT, i.v. 'Licinius (167)’; PIR, L 174. 

C. H. V. S. and J. W. D. 

SURA, see LENTULUS (4), PALFURIUS. 

SURENAS, i.c. the Suren. The Surens, one of the 
seven great Parthian families, ruled Seiatan as vassals of 
the Arsacids, with their capital at Alexandria-Proph- 
thasia. Surenas, whose personal name is unknown, was 
a tall foppish young man with ideas ; he thought that the 
long-range weapon, the bow, would be irresistible if 
sufficiently munitioned and mobile, and therefore formed 
a highly trained professional army of 10,000 horse- 
archers, with 1,000 swift Arabian camels carrying a huge 
reserve of arrows. With this force he overthrew Mithn- 
dates III and restored Orodes II to his throne, and then 
defeated Urassus’ invasion (see carrhae). For a moment 
his genius had made the horse-archer, the common man 
who had won Carrhae, potential master of the world; 
but the Parthian nobles were jealous, and Orodes put to 
death his too brilliant vassal. 

W. W. Tam, CAH ix. 606 ff. ; E. Heixfeld, SakoMtan (i^a)^o ff. 

SURGERY. I. Before 300 b.c. 

z. In the Homeric poems references to surgery are 
mainly in the Iliad and concerned with the 147 wounds 
there recorded. The wound is cleaned ; blood squeezed 
or sucked out; edges united by bandaging; and an 
analgesic of dried herbs rubbed in and applied as an 
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aif'^tight pad. The only wound-spell is in the Odyssey 
(19. 457-8 incLoiM^ cf. Pindar, Pyth, 3. 45 ff.). Homeric 
treatment resembles the best Egyptian practice. More- 
over, instruments early in Greek use, notably the trephine, 
closely resemble Mesopotamian finds. Thus there is 
presumption that Greek surgery drew on the traditions 
of both these civilizations. The first historic Greek 
practitioner after Asclepius and his sons (//. 2. 731—2; 
4. 194; II. 518 and 614, etc., and Hesiod, Epic Cycle, 
Sack of lUum, 5) was Democedes of Croton. He treated 
Iving Darius surgically and had certainly Persian con- 
tacts (Hdt. 3. I2S, 129, 137). 

2. The surgical part of the Hippocratic Collection is 
in confusion. FractiireSf Dislocations (i.c. dpOpwv, of 
joints), and Wounds of the head are of about 400 B.c., the 
two former being parts of a larger work. The nature of 
bones is of about 350 D.c, On surgery and Mochlicon 
(= Instrumefits of reduction) are later abbreviations of 
earlier works, but the introductory chapter of Mochlicon 
is the displaced first part of The nature of bones. Treatises 
covering the whole medical field were, Galen indicates, 
commonly called 'Concerning the things of surgery*. 
Some idea of such a work is gained by reading the above 
works in the following order: On Surgery, being a 
greatly abbreviated introduction to the whole; intro- 
ductory chapter of Mochlicon, being descriptions of the 
bones ; The nature of bones, a sketch of theoretical ana- 
tomy for the surgeon, omitting bones (despite title); 
Fractures', Dislocations', remaining chapters of Mochli^ 
con', Wounds of the head. It must be remembered that 
the parts differ greatly in age and state and that there is 
repetition and overlapping. 

3* Startlingly modem are the minute directions for 
preparation of the operating room, and such points as the 
management of light — both artificial and natural — 
scrupulous cleanliness of hands, care and use of instru- 
ments with special precautions for those of iron, decencies 
of the operating chamber, modes of dressing wounds, 
use of splints, and need for tidiness, cleanliness, after- 
care, and nursing. The directions for bandaging and for 
diagnosis and treatment of dislocations and fractures, 
especially of depressed fractures of the skull, are very 
impressive. In Fractures and Dislocations certain proce- 
dures for reduction are identical with those now in use, 
but other passages are incompatible with the facts of 
anatomy. Wounds of the head has a special place in the 
history of surgery. It is a practical work by a highly 
skilled craftsman, and every sentence suggests experience. 
Although its treatment of depressed fractures has been 
criticized from an early date, the book was in current 
use until the middle of the eighteenth century. It intro- 
duces technical terms, two of which, bregma and diploe, 
survive in modem usage. 

4* Among instmments described is the 'bench of 
Hippocrates*, a bed for reducing dislocations, especially 
of the hip. The form is so ancient as to antecede the 
screw as a mechanical power. Lever, crank, windlass, 
and pulley are employed. With minor changes it was in 
continuous use for at least 2,000 years. There is no 
reason to associate it with Hippocrates; it may well be 
more ancient than he, but the name is late. 

II. Alexandria and the Empire 

5. After 300 B.c. anatomical knowledge enters surgery 
from the Alexandrian school. Thus Dislocations has an 
obvious interpolation (on the anatomy of the shoulder- 
joint) of at least a century later than the main text. 
Similarly the surgeon Hegetor can be approximately dated 
from a fragment of his work (preserved by Apollonius 
of Citium) describing the anatomy of the hip joint in a 
w^ay only discoverable by dissection. We have no com- 
plete surgical work of Alexandria oripn. 

Passing by the stones of Pliny, the first professed 
surgeon at Rome of whom we have news is Meges of 


Sidon early in the first century a.d. Heliodorus soon 
after gave the first account of ligation and torsion of 
blood-vessels, treated stricture by internal section, per- 
fomed radical cures for hernias, and was especially 
skilled in skull operations. Amputations were fiilly 
described by Archigenes of Apamea. AntylJus treated 
cataracts surgically and removed aneurysms by applying 
two ligatures and cutting down between them — ^an 
operation still known by his name alternatively with that 
of John Hunter (1728-93). These Roman operators of 
the first and second centuries a.d. acted with resource and 
confidence. The fragments of their works have the 
authentic tang of experience. 

7* The standard account of Roman surgery of the first 
century a.d. is the seventh book of De medicina of Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus. The professional standing of Celsus — 
whether lay or professional, bond or free — and the charac- 
ter of his book — whether translated from a Greek text, or 
product of personal experience, or a compilation — are 
disputed, but it is certain from the articulation of the 
book that its author or compiler had practical surgical 
experience. He gives details of the very dangerous 
operations for extirpating a goitre and for cutting for 
stone, and describes well what might be thought to be 
the modem operation for removing tonsils and for other 
procedures on the face and mouth and for the removal 
of pol>T>us from the nose. He gives the first account of 
dental practice, which includes wiring of loose teeth and 
use of a dental mirror. His attitude and line of treatment 
are sensible and humane. 

8. Galen was no surgeon but his works include 
accounts of his surgical predecessors. Useful details are 
also preserved in the works of later Greek writers, notably 
Oribasius and Paul of Aegina. (For organization of tlie 
surgical service in the Imperial army see medicine.) 

9. Graphic representations have a place in the history 
of surgery. The most important are : (a) A kylix of about 
490 B.C., painted by Sosias, of Achilles bandaging 
Patroclus. The drawing is excellent, but the bandaging 
execrable. (6) A vase-painting of about 400 B.C. of a 
surgeon treating patients in his surgery, (c) A few 
votives, murals, memorial slabs, etc., showing instru- 
ments for operations. The best is a tablet of instruments 
from the Asclepieum at Athens, (Details of (a), (6), and 
(c) are discussed by Cliarles Singer, Greek Medicine and 
Greek Biology, 1922.) (d) Sui^cal instruments. The 
best collection is from Pompeii, where over 200 have 
been found, (e) Trajan's column shows an advanced 
dressing-station of a legion. (/) A Laurentian manu- 
script of about 900, copied from one of the first century 
B.C., contains illustrations of Soranus of Ephesus On 
bandaging and On the uterus and of Apollonius of Citium 
On reduction of dislocations. (For references to (d), (e), 
and(/) see bibliography of medicine.) 

10 . There was interest in veterinary surgery, especially 
under the Empire. The army had hospi^s for animals 
(Hyginus, Liber de munitionibus castrorum 21. 22), Much 
can be gleaned from agricultural writings, but there was 
also a considerable veterinary literature. The Afidb- 
medicina Chironis of about a.d. 100 survives in a philo- 
logically curious Latin version of about A.D. 300. It 
formed the basis for the larger Digestaartismulomedicinae 
of Publius Vegetius Renatus (383-450), unexpectedly 
scientific and well arranged, which long remained in use. 
Abstracts of a collection of ancient works called Hippia- 
trica, said to have been made for Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (905-59), have been in use ever since his time. 

Bibliography 

The surgical works of ^Hippocrates* are mostly in vol. iU of the 
Loeb Hipt^ates by £. T. Withington (1927). Two older works of 
permanent importance are: J. £. Petrequin, CAtrurgie d'HippoeraU 
(2 voU., 1877-8), product of 30 years* study by an accomplished 
surgeon, ana Francis Adams, The Gemdnt Works qf Hippocreau 
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Loeb edition of W. G. Spencer (3 vols., 1936-8) covers most needs. 
M. Wellmann, Celsus, eine Quellenuntersuchung (1913), is important. 
For texts, H. Ktlhlcwein, Hippocraiis Opera Omrtia (z vols., 1894- 
1902); F. Marx, Celsi opera quae supertunt (1915); U. C. Bussemalccr 
and C. Daremberf?, CEuvres d*Oribase (6 voU., 1851-76). The notes 
and comments of P'raiicis Adams, The Seven Books of Paulus 
Aegineta (3 vols., 1844-7), are without rival. Werner R. Lewek, 
‘Die Bank des Hippokrates', Janus xl (1936) is exhaustive. 

Veterinary Surgery: Sir Frederic Smith, Early History qf Veteri- 
nary Literature (1919); E. Lommatzsch, P. Vegeh Renoti Mulo- 
tnedicina (1903); H. Ahlquist, Studien zur Mulomedicina Chironis 
(1909). C. S. 

SURVIVAL after death, see after-life. 

SUSAy the *city of lilies*, was the capital of Elam, and 
afterwards of the Achacmenids, where Darius I built 
his palace (ApadSna). Under Seleucids and Parthians 
its name was Seleuceia-on-the-Eulaeus ; the excavations 
have furnished numerous Greek inscriptions. In a.d. i 
there were still Greek cleruchs in charge of the citadel, 
i.e. some early Seleucid had planted a military colony 
there; probably it became a polis under Antiochus III. 
In A.D. 21 it was still a full Greek city, with a Council, 
Assembly, and elected magistrates whose qualifications 
were scrutinized; it could send embassies, and was 
therefore a State; though subject to Parthia, it had 
more than local autonomy. Beside Greeks, other peoples 
can be traced — Persians, Syrians, Jews, Anatolians, 
Babylonians, Elymaeans; its city-goddess was the Ela- 
mite Nanai a, renamed Artemis, in whose temple Greeks 
manumitted their slaves- Four Greek poems are known, 
one a lyric ode (ist c. B.c.) addressed to Apollo by a 
Syrian title, Mara (Lord) ; it belongs to a knowm class of 
acrostic poems, and that and the forms of decrees and 
manumissions show that Susa was well within the Greek 
culture-sphere. 

SEG vii. 1-33; Fr. Cumont in CRAcad, Inscr. 1930-3; W. W. 
7 'am, The Greelks in Bactria and India (1938), pp. 27, 39, 68. 

W. W. T. 

SUS^ION, inventor (? mytliical) of Comedy, first 
mentioned in the Parian Marble (c. 260 B.c.) under some 
year between 581 and 560 as an Athenian. But the name is 
doubtfully Attic and another tradition says he was a 
Megarian. The one recorded fragment, however, is 
written in Attic and contains the definitely Attic word 
hrjfioTai. If he existed, we may regard Susarion as one 
of those who wrote the words for the primitive Attic 
Kcu/xos-comedy (see comedy, old). It is possible, how- 
ever, that no such man existed and that the non-Attic 
name was invented to square with the tradition of the 
Megarian origin of comedy. 

FCG ii. 3 f. : CGF 77 f. ; A. W. Pickard -Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy, 280 ff. M. P. 

SYBARIS (Sv^api^), an Achaean-Troezenian founda- 
tion (c. 720 B.c.) near a similarly named river on the 
Gulf of Tarentum, near the modem Sibari, an area 
formerly fertile, now derelict. By expanding its territory, 
dispatching colonies (Laus, Scidrus, Posidonia-Paestum), 
and monopolizing Etruscan trade Sybaris became power- 
ful; her wealthy luxuriousness was proverbial. But in 
510 internal dissensions enabled Croton to obliterate 
Sybaris. Sybarite exiles, after twice unsuccessfully 
attempting to refound Sybaris, joined the Athenian 
foundation at Thurii (q.v.) (443). Thurii quickly 
expelled them, whereupon they established a new 
Sybaris on the river Traeis, never an important place. 

Strabo 6. 263; Hdt. 5. 44 f.; Diod. 12. 9f.; Ath. 12. 518 f. 
P. N. Urc, CAH iv. 113; D. Randall-Maciver, Greek Cities of Italy 
Oful Sicily (1931); J. Bcrard, Bihliogr. topogr. (1941), p. 94. Sec, too, 
bibliography s.v. maona orabcia. E. T. S. 

SYCOPHANTS (avKotpavrai), Athens had no public 
prosecutors in the modem sense. Solon permitted 
citizens to prosecute any wrongdoers. Inducements 
were offered to volunteers in certain cases (ypadrfi (evias, 
^00(9, iTTOYpaxfrfj) by granting them a liberal share of 
fines and moneys recovered for the treasury. The system 


worked : there was no lack of prosecutors. But c. 450 B.c. 
abuses appeared. Men began to make a profession of 
prosecutions for personal, political, and financial reasons. 
These were called sycophants. 

In spite of constant references by Aristophanes and 
the orators, there survives no legal definition of a syco- 
phant. Among the direct measures taken against syco- 
phancy were ypa<f>rj avKotftavrla^, elaayyeXla, and 
TrpojSoA^. The only known law under which sycophants 
could be prosecuted was the law against those who 
deceived a court by promises. The procedure in this 
case was clcrayyeXla, Provision was also made by law 
for the annual presentation (npoPoX'q) of not more than 
six alleged sycophants — three citizens and three metics. 
A TTpopoX-q was not a formal indictment but a general 
charge of sycophancy. The vote was not a verdict. If 
it was hostile, the Ecclcsia could try the case itself or 
lum it over to a dicastery. [ 

'I'he most dangerous type of sycophant was the blgck- 
mailer who extorted money, so that the guilty escaf^cd 
punishment and the innocent paid blackmail. An in- 
direct check on blackmail was a law providing a penatty 
of 1,000 drachmas for dropping a suit once it was started. 
But often money was extorted by the mere threat qf 
litigation. The means of relief from this form of extor- 
tion were ineffectual, for blackmail was not in itself a 
crime. A different way of checking sycophants was the 
law providing that a prosecutor who failed to obtain one 
fifth of the votes should be fined 1,000 drachmas and 
deprived of the right to bring a similar type of suit in 
the future. 

Freedom of prosecution was one of the comcr-stones 
of democracy. There w^as alw^ays the danger that honest 
volunteers might be discouraged. This explains why no 
ancient writer ever suggested the repeal or modification 
of Solon’s law. 

R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle ii (U.S.A. 1938), ch. 3. R. J. B, 

SYENE (Assuan), on the southern frontier of ancient 
Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, just below the First 
Cataract. It was a trading town, and from its quarries 
came the valuable 'syenite* stone. Under the Ptolemies 
it replaced Elephantine as the frontier outpost; in 25 
B.c. it was freed from Ethiopian invaders by the Romans, 
who established a garrison there. The fact that the sun's 
rays fell vertically at Syene in midsummer was utilized 
by Eratosthenes (q.v.) to make a remarkable calculation 
of the earth’s circumference. E. H. W. 

SYLE (77 gvXjj, to avXov) was (i) robbery, cattle -reiving 
in general ; (2) an act of reprisal by an injured person or 
his kinsmen for a deed of violence or a default on a debt. 
In early Greece this was often the only means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction from members of another tribe or city, 
and was therefore sanctioned by custom. In time of war 
syle was permitted against all enemy traders. From the 
sixth century it was gradually circumscribed by com- 
mercial treaties and by grants of asylia (q.v.) to certain 
individuals, cities, or sanctuaries. But even in Hellenistic 
times belligerent States still licensed privateering, and 
syle did pot disappear until the Roman era. 

H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World (1924), ch. a. M. C. 

SYMBOLON. With the growth of commerce in 
Greece, it became increasingly important that there 
should be some guarantee of security for the person and 
property of a merchant in foreign ports. This was 
accomplished by judicial treaties known as avpfioXa. 
Over half a dozen treaties negotiated between cities on 
the coast and islands of the Aegean are extant* 

In the earlier treaties only immunity from forcible 
seizure of goods and restriction upon reprisals were 
secured* Out of these simple treaties grew the more 
elaborate uvpfioXa of the period of the Confederacy of 
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Delos. Suits tried under the provisions of these treaties 
were called St/cat diro gv^PoAqiv, It was the common 
practice to avoid using the commercial codes of the 
contracting cities, either by providing for the use of the 
code of a third city, or by including in the treaty a com- 
mercial code and procedure involving, no doubt, all the 
elements common to the codes of the contracting parties. 
Where Athens was concerned, naturally her commercial 
code would be dominant. 'I'he place of trial was the 
home of the defendant. 

In Athens these treaties were ratified by a Heliastic 
court. After the formation of the Confederacy of Delos 
the judicial treaties concluded between Athens and her 
allies continued in force even when the allies had been 
reduced to subjection. 

J. H. Lipsiua, Das Attische Recht (1915), pp. 965 ff. ; H. Grant 
Robertson, ‘I'he Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire*, 
University 0/ Toronto Studies^ History and Economics iv. 2, 1924. 

R. J. B. 


SYMMAGHIA (av^inaxta, 'fellowship in fighting') was 
used with several meanings: informal co-operation in 
war, a treaty of alliance, and a confederacy of allies. 
Treaties of alliance, of which the earliest Greek example 
preserved dates from the sixth century, could be of two 
kinds: defensive (epimachia) or offensive and defensive. 
The latter generally included a clause pledging the 
signatories to have the same friends and enemies. In 
such treaties the contracting States frequently had equal 
rights, but the clause could be so expanded as to sub- 
ordinate one partner to the other. Thus in 404 B.c. 
Athens promised to have the same friends and enemies 
as the Lacedaemonians and follow their leadership. 
Symmachia has been used in a special sense as the name 
for a confederacy of allies under the hegemonia (leader- 
ship) of one State, The hegemonia included command 
in war and generally also the presidency of the assembly 
of the allies. Such leagvies were not federal States but 
recognized the freedom of their members and could 
continue to exist even under the King's Peace. The 
Peloponnesian and Delian Leagues are described in 
separate articles. More advanced was the Second Athen- 
ian league organized c. 37S d.c., when a congress or 
constitutional convention of allies of Athens met and 


adopted by decrees (Soy^xara) the principles or constitu- 
tion of the League, which was ratified by treaties between 
Athens and the members. Athens next in the spring of 
377 issued a decree inviting States to join on the terms of 
freedom, self-government, and exemption from garrisons 
and the payment of tribute. Other documents show' that 
the entire war-policy of members was controlled by the 
League. Athens held the hegemonia, and the members of 
the assembly (synedrion) of the allies, in which each State 
cast one vote, remained permanently in Athens so that 
meetings could be called on short notice. The policy of 
‘the Athenians and their Allies’ was determined by 
agreement between the synedrion and the Athenian 
Ecclesia. The synedrion also exercised some judicial 
authority. The guarantee against tribute {(l> 6 po^) did not 
prevent the collection of contributions (aui^dfct?) from 
members. The League finally was dissolved in 338 b.c. 
A special variety of symmachia is constituted by the Hel- 
lenic Leagues of Philip II, Antigonus Monophthalmus, 
and Antigonus Doson, in which the hegemonia was held 
by kings, while a committee selected from its members 
presided over the assembly. 

Ancisnt Sowrcks : collected by R. von Seals, Die Staatsvertrdge 


des AUertums (1898). . . c 1 w 

Modern Literaturk. General'. A. Martin, Dar.-Sag., ®nd yV. 
Schwahn.PW',8.v. •Symmachia’; W. S. I-erguson, 

(IJ.S.A. 1913 ), cha. 1-3 and 7 ; G. Busolt, Gnechnrhe Staatskunde 
ii (1926). 1250 ff. and 13*0 ff.; V. Martin, La Vie Internationale 

F. HampI, Dii griechischen Staattvertr^edts g^MrhumUrmi^ip)- 
The latter work (reviewed by Larsen m CPhti 1939) “^‘^*{** 
references to many recent aiudica. j. a. u. u. 


SYMMA(^US c. A.D. 100) wrote a commentary 
with vTToOeaeLs on Aristophanes which awed much to 
Didymus and was one of the main sources of the oldest 
scholia to Aristophanes. He probably produced the first 
edition of the latter's select plays. 

S YMMACHUS (2), Quintus Aurelius (c, a.d. 340-c. 402), 
belonged to a distinguished family. Trained by a Gallic 
rhetor, he became the greatest orator of his day, and thus 
attained the highest positions in the State. In 369 he 
was sent on deputation to Gaul and there won the close 
friendship of Ausonius (q.v.). In 373 he was appointed 
proconsul of Africa. Holding fast to the pagan religion, 
he proved the most prominent opponent of Christianity 
in his time. The influence of Julian had in part re- 
e.stablished paganism, and a storm arose over an altar of 
Victory in the senate-house at Rome, when Gratian in 
382 forbade pagan worship. The pagan party struggled 
for supremacy, especially when Symmachus was prae~ 
fectus nr hi (384, 385), but was defeated especially through 
the efforts of Ambrose (q.v.). Symmachus nevertheless 
attained the consulship in 391 and lived till about 402. 

During this last period he wrote the greater part of the 
numerous letters that have come down to us. Fragments 
of his carefully composed speeches are also preserved. 
The letters, in ten books, are addressed to leading persons 
of the day ; their arrangement imitates that of the younger 
Pliny, nine books private, one official correspondence. 

Ed. O. Seeck (1883). A. S. 

SYMMORIA. An official group of taxpayers in Athens 
in the fourth century B.c., which performed certain 
public services as a corporate body. The law of Periander 
(357-356 B.c.) introduced a reform of the trterarchy, 
which was later improved by Demosthenes. It divided 
the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens into twenty equal 
symmoriai. The upkeep of a number of ships was Plotted 
to them on a proportional basis. Their epimeletai, who 
were, perhaps, identical with the symmoriarchai, the 
wealthiest members of a symnioria, divided the symmoria 
into synteleiai of members according to their wealth, so 
that each synteleia found one ship. 

Earlier in date than Periander’s law were the sym^ 
moriai created in 378-377 in connexion with the reform 
of the eisphora (q.v.). These included practically all 
Athenian taxpayers and special symmoriai of metoikoL 
They seem to have been organized in the same way as 
the trierarchic symmoriai. Outside Athens, in Teos and 
possibly Nysa, the term meant bodies analogous to the 
Attic yivTj, and in later antiquity private clubs. See 

EISPHORA ; LITURGY ; TRIERARCHY. 

A. M. Andrendes, A History of Greek Public Finance (U.S.A. 
1933)* Index, s.v. ; G. 13 usolt-H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde 
i, ii (1920-6), Index, s.v.; F. Poland, in PW, s.v. ‘Symmoria*, 
'Symmoriarches*. F. M. H. 

SYMPHOSIUS (or SYMPOSIUS), Caelius Fir- 
MiANUS (4th-5th c. A.D.), the reputed author of a series 
of a hundred riddles, each consisting of three hexameter 
lines, which according to the prologue to the work were 
composed for use at the Saturnalia. Two other short 
poems are erroneously attributed to liim, De fortuna, in 
fifteen choriarnbic tetrameters, and De livore, in twenty- 
five hendecasyllabics. 

See Daehrens, PLM iv, 364 ff. A. L. P. 

SYMPLEGADES (SvfjLTrXrjydBe^, sc. rr^rpat), the 
Clashing Rocks through which the Argonauts (q.v.) had 
to pass into the Hellespont. The story is essentially the 
same as that of the Planctae (UXayKrai, Odyssey la. 
59 ff.), i.e. the Wandering Rocks, which not even the 
doves which carry ambrosia to Zeus can get through 
without losing one of their number; these, however, 
are not definitely located. The Argo is said there to have 
passed thcm» whence it seems that Planctae is the oldei 
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name, though later authors (as Apoll. Rhod. 4. 860 ff.) 
suppose two sets of clashing or moving rocks, one to the 
east and the other to the west of the Mediterranean. 
There is no need to seek a rationalizing explanation of 
either, see J. Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts^ p. 79. 

H. J. R. 

SYMPOLITEIA (the sharing of citizenship or political 
life) is employed — as it was by Polybius — as a descriptive 
name for a federal State, while the word used in docu- 
ments as a part of the name was koinon (commonwealth). 
In English these federal States are called leagues but 
must be distinguished from symmachiai (q.v.), for which 
the same word is used. Characteristic is a division of 
power between the central and local governments and a 
double citizenship and allegiance, local and federal, 
symbolized at times by such identifications as ‘an 
Aetolian from Naupactus*. To the federal government 
belonged foreign affairs, the army, and jurisdiction in 
cases of treason; in local government and institutions 
there was a tendency to uniformity. While a citizen 
normally could exercise political rights only in one 
community, he apparently possessed civil rights, includ- 
ing the right to acquire real property (enctesis), in all 
communities witliin the league. Exceptions were the 
Thessalian League organized by Flaminmus and other 
leagues founded under Roman influence. (For accounts 
of the chief sympoliteiai^ see achaean league, aetolian 
LEAGUE, and FEDERAL STATES.) SympoUteia is applicable 
also to any merging of citizenship, and the related verb 
is used in a Phocian inscription of tlie second century 
B.C, referring to the absorption of the city of Medeon 
by Stiris. Similar expressions are common in connexion 
with the union of cities in Asia Minor. 

Aimcient Sources: Koinon in League names; SIG 653. ‘Aetolian 
from Naupactua’: ibid. 380 and 500; Stins-Mcdcon: ibid. 647 <cf. 
546 b). 

Modern Literature: E. Sranto, Das griechischt BUrgerrecht 
(1892), ch. 3; G. Busolt, Griechische Staats^nde (iQio), i. 156 ff,; 
W. Schwahn, PW, a.v. The nature of federal citizenship ia dia- 
rusacd by VV. Kulbe in Sav. Zettschr. 1929; Anatolian sympoliteiai, 
by L. Robert, Villes d'Aste Mtneure (1935), 54-^5- J- A. O. L. 

SYMPOSIUM (av^TToaiov). Nominally a symposium 
was a drinking-party, but actually at Athens drinking 
w'as the least important part of the entertainment. The 
Romans and the Macedonians w ere fond of an occasional 
drinking-bout, but at Athens moderation both in drink- 
ing and eating was the rule. Wine was seldom drunk 
neat, and the proportions of wine and water in the mixing- 
bowl — crater — were often one to three. Music by 
flute-girls, performances by hired entertainers, songs by 
the guests, impromptu verse and riddles — these were the 
ordinary diversions ; but above all there was conversation 
and discussion of every sort of subject. 

Plato, Symposium ; Xenophon, Symposium ; Aristophanes^ Wasptt 
H74-1325. P. A. W. 

SYMPOSIUM LITERATURE. Banquets bulked 
large in Greek life and hence also in literature from 
Homer (//. 2. 402, Od, 9. i, etc.) onwards. After the 
meal the company would turn to drinking and general 
conversation, sometimes on set themes. Such discussions 
gave rise to a minor literary genre. They suggested to 
Plato the setting for his Symposium (drinking-party), 
which with Xenophon’s Symp, (probably later than 
Plato’s) supplied later writers with stock methods, 
characters (e.g. the unbidden guest), and incidents, 
serving as a framework for dialogues on literary, philo- 
sophical, and many other topics. The dialogue-form, the 
mixture of grave and gay, characterization, historical 
interest — these were the marks of the ‘Socratic’ sym- 
posium, a type which includes Plutarch’s Symp, and 
QuaesU conv. and the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus, 
though here the artistry is lacking, and the post-classical 
tendency to substitute miscellaneous learning for philo- 
sophic thought is much in evidence. Lost works of this 
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type include Aristotle’s Symp. (Ath. 674^')» 
concerned with Homeric questions and resembling the 
later ‘grammatical* symposia, such as Herodian s, rather 
than Xenophon; Epicurus also wrote a symposium 
(criticized by Ath. i86 e). 

A different but related type is the satirical, initiated by 
Menippus and exemplified for us by Lucian (and in 
Latin by Horace, Sat, 2. 8, and Petronius). Unlike the 
‘Socratic* symposia, Lucian's contains nothing serious 
(save the moral drawn by the narrator) ; and the dialogue 
is secondary to the description of the farcical incidents. 

The Saturnalia of Macrobius (q.v.) furnishes a Latin 
example of the serious literary symposium influenced by 
Gellius; it is supposed to be held among learned guests 
at the house of Vettius Praetextatus. 

Descriptive works witli little or no dialogue were 
strictly A € Inva ratlier than avfiiToma. T o this class belong 
the SeimnjTifcai emaroXal of Hippolochus and Lynteus 
(Ath. 1 28 a), concerned with the food and displays of 
magnificence ; and the Symp. of Heraclides of Tarentwm 
(Ath. 120 b). (Philosophy is not necessarily cxcludcd'^by 
such works any more tlian gastronomy by Athcnaciit ) 
There were also verse-symposia in this group ; some ware 
descriptive or didactic (on diet and cookery), others we^ 
parodies, like the mock-epic of Matron (quoted by Ath. 
i34cl)- 

J. Martin, Sympostan, 1931 (useful but often fanUstic), and 
literature there cited. J* T*. 

SYMPOSIUSi see symphosius. 

SYNCOPATION, see metre, creek, in (i). 

SYNCRETISM, a word with a curious history, for 
which see J. Moffatt in Hastings, ERE, s.v. It is now- 
used to denote a phenomenon very common in the later 
stages of ancient religion. While in the earlier periods 
the theory of the identity of the gods of different nations 
(cf. iNTERPRETATio romana) was prevalent, in practice 
each community normally continued to worship its own 
deities, or if it imported those of another, regarded them 
as foreign and often gave them a more or less foreigit 
cult. But from about the generation after Alexander it 
became more and more usual to identify gods of various 
nations in practice, thus producing cults of a mixed 
nature, and also to blend together deities of the same 
racial or national origin but different functions. Perhaps 
the earliest example of the former process is the Alexan- 
drian cult of Sarapis (q.v.). Here we have an Egyptian 
god, Usar-Api, i.e. Osiris-Apis, himself no doubt the 
result of a certain amount of blending of native worships. 
But his cult-legend represents him as coming from the 
Black Sea, the foundation of his Alexandrian rituid WM 
partly due to the Eumolpid Timotheus, the initiative in 
the matter was taken by Ptolemy 1, the god was variously 
identified with Asclepius, Zeus, and Pluto (Tac. HuL 
4. 83 f.), and the statue was a Greek work, a Hades with 
some attributes foreign to him on Greek soil. All this 
was a Stare cult, intended perhaps to reconcile Greek 
and Egyptian elements in the mix^ Ptolemaic kingdom. 
It does not appear to have excited any opposition or 
nationalistic feeling, at all events among Greeks, if only 
because earlier movements had tended somewhat in the 
same direction (sec O. Kcm, Relig, d. Griech. iii. 145 ff.)* 
Certainly the spread of similar mixed cults was rapid, and 
current theological speculation at least kept pace with 
the facts of actual worship. At once an example of these 
movements and an instance of syncretism involving 
comparatively little but the blending of native elements 
is the very common Hellenistic identification of Apollo 
(q.v.) with Helios, and hence with various non*«Greek 
sun-gods. 

Naturally, syncretism is most conspicuotis in those 
worships which never had been national within the 
classical area, for instance that of Isis. The locus dasskus 
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lor this is Apuleius, MeL ii. 5, where a long speech put 
into the goddess’s mouth identifies her with ten diflFerent 
figures of Mediterranean or Anatolian cult. Mithraism 
(q.y.) manifestly had syncretistic elements; indeed, solar 
religions seem to have lent themselves especially to it, 
®ce, c.g., the long and fantastic list of identifications of 
the ‘Heracles’ of Tyre, Nonnus, Dion. 40. 369 ff., while 
theoretically the tendency in late times to identify all 
gods with the sun (Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 2) worked in the 
same direction. Two incidental results were the occa- 
^onal formation of compound names for deities, as 
Kovpa^pohirri (Proclus, Hymn 5.1), and tlie not uncom- 
mon occurrence of late statues showing one god with the 
attributes of one or several others. Syncretism is perhaps 
especially characteristic of magic (q.v.); see S. Eitrem in 
Symb. Oslo. 19 (1939). 57 ff. 

Literature. No one important work is devoted to the subject, 
but all treatises on Hellenistic and Imperial cults have chapters or 
sections dealing with it. H. J. R. 

SYNOECISMUS (awoiKtapLos), the joining of several 
communities into one city-state (see POLis). According to 
the common Greek opinion it was a single act, performed 
by a single person, as in the case of the most famous 
synoecismus, that of Athens by Theseus. In fact, the 
unification of Attica into one State was produced by a 
long-continued development, and so it may have been in 
many other instances. There were different kinds of 
synoecismus. (i) Several towns of a district effected a 
political union, the government being centred in one of 
them, or in a newly founded city. (2) In districts con- 
taining only one town the rural population was gathered 
into this as the only fortified place. (3) Two cities were 
amalgamated into one, perhaps by the will of some 
superior authority, e.g. a Hellenistic king. (4) In a tribal 
State a city was founded as a political centre for the 
districts occupied by villages and farms. In the second 
and third ty’pe of synoecismus the population tvas actually 
transplanted ; in most cases the synoecismus was a merely 
political act (cf. Thuc. 2. 15). 

U. Kahrstedt, PIF, s.v. 'Synoikiamos* . V. E. 

SYNTHESIS (garment), see dress, para. 3. 

SYPHAX(Z'oi^af), chief of a Numidian tribe, theMasae- 
syles, in north Africa, with capitals at Siga and Cirta. 
He wore a diadem like a Hellenistic monarch, while 
Phoenician, not Berber, w'as his official court language. 
In a war against Carthage (ending in 212 b.c.), he received 
some support from the Scipios in Spain. He overran 
part of the territory of his neighbour Masinissa (q.v.) 
and tried to retain the friendship of both Rome and 
Carthage, but was won over to the latter by Sophonisba 
(q.v.). Me fought against the Roman expeditionary force 
under Scipio, who burnt his camp. Defeated at Campi 
Magni, he fled to his kingdom where he was beaten in 
battle and captured by Laelius and Masinissa (203). He 
died in imprisonment in Italy. 

For coinsgc wc L. Charrier, Description des Monnaies de la 


cuse the most important city of the Western World after 
Carthage. Hia successor Micron 1 (q.v.) extended its 
influence to south Italy, and gave it a cultural splendour 
second only to that of Athens. After his death (467) Syra- 
cuse lost her empire. The moderate democracy worked 
through an Assembly and Senate (jSouAij) ; two other coun- 
cils, the awK^rjros, perhaps an extraordinary assembly, 
and the eaKArjros arc not clearly known. The yearly strategi 
(in variable number) were heads of the State. The People 
had a Trpoardrrj^ rov Srjp.ov, probably an unofficial spokes- 
man. The first years of the new Government were 
difficult. The new citizens of Gelon were expelled. A 
procedure of ostracism (neTaXiOfios) was temporarily 
introduced. But Syracuse won the wars against Ducetius 
(q.v.) and Acragas. Two Athenian attempts to intervene 
in Sicily (427-424; 415-413) were repulsed by Syracuse, 
and Hermocrates* (q.v.) policy of intervention in the 
affairs of Greece led to his banishment and constitutional 
changes: the presidency of the popular assembly was 
probably transferred from the strategi to archons chosen 
by lot, 

2 . In face of another Carthaginian attack and subse- 
quent complications Syracuse submitted to the tyranny of 
Dionysius I (q.v.). The troubled period of Dionysius II 
(367-344) was interrupted by a long exile (357-347), in 
which the two Academics Dion and Callippus and two 
other sons of Dionysius I treacherously replaced one 
another. Timoleon (q.v.), to save the supremacy of 
Syracuse in Sicily, introduced new colonists, and a new 
democratic constitution. The senate of 600 members 
gradually developed into an oligarchy of which the 
leaders were later banished. But the democratic leader 
Agathocles (q.v.) carried out a revolution by which he 
became arparrjyo^ avroKpariop (317) and king (304). 
With his death (289) the last great period of Greek 
expansion in Italy passed away. 

3. A new' tyrant, Hicetas (288-278 B.c.) was beaten by 
the Carthaginians. The Carthaginians besieged Syra- 
cuse, but Pyrrhus (q.v.), who drove them back, wras not 
able to renew the State of Dionysius and Agathocles. 
Micron II (q.v.) defeated the Mamertines, but indirectly 
provoked the intervention of the Romans whose hon- 
oured vassal he became. His nephew Hieronymus 
(2 1 5-2 1 4 B.c.) did not follow his policy. After his 
murder, the struggle between a pro-Roman aristocratic 
party and a pro-Carthaginian party led to the Roman 
siege. Despite a heroic defence, in which Archimedes 
played his part, Marccllus mastered Ortygia by treachery 
and Achradina by surrender (2x1). In the Roman pro- 
vince, Syracuse was a civitas decumana^ but remained a 
beautiful city, the residence of the governor. Settlers were 
sent by Augustus in 21 b.c.: Syracuse became a colony. 
In A.D. 280 it was plundered by the Franks. Famous 
catacombs show the development of Christianity. 

For bibliography cf. sicu.Y. J. B^rard, Bibtio^. iopogr. (1941), 06: 
L. Wickert, PIV iv a. 1478', L. Giuliano, Storta di Siracusa anttrir 
(<93^); W. HQttl, Verfmsungsgesehichte von Syrakus (ig2g). For the 
topography: K. Fabriciua, *Daa antike Syrakua’, Klsa, Deih, xxviii 
(1932). Coins: £. Doehringer, Die MUnJsen von Syrakiu (1929). 

A. M. 


SYRACUSE* a Corinthian colony founded c. 734 b.c. 
(Thuc. 6. 3). The colony was soon prosperous in trade 
and agriculture; c. 59 ® founded Camarina. Its first 
khown government was an aristocracy of landlords 
(yaudpoi), who had reduced the natives to serfdom 
(KVMvptoi). A constitution was attributed to the hero 
Diodes (q.v.). The Demos and serfs expelled the land- 
lords (c. 485); the latter received the help of Gelon (q.v.) 
who became tyrant and forcibly transported the popula- 
tion of neighbouring Greek cities to Syracuse. The old 
double city on the isle (Ortygia) and on the mainland 
(Achradina) became insufficient : new quarters were bmlt, 
Tyche and Temenites (later c^led Ncapolis). Gelon de- 
feated the Carthaginians at Himera (480) and made Syra- 

4S4f P 


SYRIA. This country (often called by the Greeks Code 
Syria, to distinguish it from ‘Syria between the rivers’ or 
Mesopotamia) was a satrapy ('Beyond the River’) of the 
Persian Empire till in 332 B.c. it was conquered by 
Alexander. On his death (323) it was assigned to Lao- 
medon, who was in 3 1 9-3 1 8 ejected by Ptolemy 1 . There- 
after it was disputed between Ptolemy and Antigonus, 
till on the latter’s death in 301 it was partitioned between 
Seleucus I, who occupied the north (Syria Seleuds), and 
Ptolemy I, who retained the south, to which the name 
Code Syria was now restricted; the boundary was the 
river Eleuthcrus. Despite the three Syrian wars this 
arrangement remained substantially unchanged till in 
201 Antiochus III conquered Coele Syria. During this 
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period the four Phoenician dynasties which had ruled 
most of the coast were suppressed, and the maritime 
towns became republics, governed by suffetes. The 
Seleucids, especially Selcucus 1 , colonized their area 
intensively, founding at least eight cities and six military 
colonies of Macedonians. The Ptolemies seem to have 
founded no colonies and governed the interior on a 
bureaucratic system like the Egyptian. Antiochus IV 
(175-163) encouraged the hellenization of the upper 
classes, which had already made some progress, and its 
corollary, civic autonomy. He allowed both the principal 
Greek colonies and the chief Phoenician towns to issue 
their own coins, and granted civic cliarters to many 
native toums in the interior. 

2 . After Antiochus IV*s death the Seleucid power 
gradually declined owing to constant wars between rival 
claimants to the throne, complicated by Ptolemaic inter- 
ventions. Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
central Government, many of the cities asserted their 
freedom, and scores of local chiefs carved out principali- 
ties for themselves, while four native dynasties, those of 
Commagene, the Ituraeans, the Jews, and the Nabataeans 
(q.v.), built up considerable kingdoms. The two branches 
of the Seleucid house w^ere gradually pushed bach to 
Antioch and to Damascus and its neighbourhood, to 
which the term Coele Syria was now restricted. Finally, 
in 83, Tigranes of Armenia occupied the country, and on 
his defeat Pompey made Syria a Roman province (64- 
63). Pompey re-established a number of cities which had 
been subdued or destroyed by dynasts, notably those 
subject to the Jewish kingdom, but in general confirmed 
the existing situation. The province of Syria thus com- 
prised besides the cities, a few of w'hich were free, the 
client kingdoms of Commagene and Arabia, the ethnarchy 
of the Jew's, the tctrarchy of the Ituraeans, and many 
minor tetrarchies in the north. The Parthians invaded 
Syria in 40 and were ejected by Ventidius in 39. Antony 
gave to Cleopatra the Ituraean tetrarchy, the coast up to 
the Eleutherus (except Tyre and Sidon), Damascus and 
Coele Syria, and parts of the Jewish and Nabataean 
kingdoms. 

3. Syria (which probably included Cilicia Pedias from 
c. 44 B.c. to A.D. 72) was under the Principate an im- 
portant military command; its legate, a consular, had 
dowm to A.D. 70 normally four legions at his disposal. 
The client kingdoms were gradually annexed. Com- 
magene (q.v.) was finally incorporated in the province in 
A.D. 72, Ituraea partly in 24 B.c., partly (Agrippa IPs 
kingdom) c. A.D. 93. Judaea, at first governed by pro- 
curators, became in A.D. 70 a regular province ruled by a 
praetorian legate, who commanded a legion withdrawn 
from Syria; under Hadrian the province, henceforth 
usually known as Syria Palaestina, became consular, 
a second legion being added. The Nabataean kingdom 
became in a.d. 105 the province of Arabia, ruled by a 
praetorian legate with one legion. Septimius Severus 
divided Syria into a northern province with two legions 
(Syria Code) and a southern with one legion (Syria 
Phoenice). Urbanization made little progress under the 
Empire. Commagene and Arabia were on annexation 
partitioned into cities, but much of Ituraea w'as added 
to the territories of Berytus, Sidon, and Damascus, and 
in the rest the villages became the units of government. 
In Judaea the centralized bureaucracy established by the 
Ptolemies and maintained by the SeJeucids, Maccabees, 
and Herodians survived in some areas throughout the 
Principate ; in others cities were founded by Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and the Severan emperors. Of the minor 


principalities some, such as Chalcis ad Belum, Emisa, 
and Area, became cities, but most seem to have been 
incorporated in the territories of existing towns. Cities 
being so scarce, Syria remained a predominantly rural 
country — hence its importance as a recruiting-ground 
both for the local legions and for many auxiliary units — 
and only superficially hellenized : not only the peasants 
of the wide city territories but even the proletariat of the 
towns always continued to speak Aramaic. 

4* Wine was grown for export in many parts, chiefly 
along the coast. Other agricultural products of com- 
mercial importance were nuts, various fruits, such as the 
plums of Damascus or the dates of Jericho, and vege- 
tables, e.g. Ascalonite onions. The principal industries 
w’erc linen-weaving (at Laodicea and in several Phoeni- 
cian and north Palestinian tow'ns), wool-weaving (at 
Damascus), purple-dyeing (on the Phoenician and Pales- 
tinian coast), and glass-blowing (at Sidon). The country 
was also enriched by the transit trade from Babylonia, 
Arabia Felix, and the Far East, much of which passed 
by caravan over tbe Arabian desert to such emporia |is 
Palmyra, Damascus, Bostra, and Petra, and thence to 
the coastal ports. ’ 

Mommsen, The Pnyj inres of the Roman Empire ii (i8K6), 1-23 1; 
G. A. Harrer, Studies tn the HLUory of the Rowan Protnnee of Syrid 
(1915); K. S. Bouchier, Syria as a koman Prornnee (iqi 6); U. Kuhr- 
stedt, ‘Syrische I'crritorien in helleniRtischer Zcit’, Ahh. Ges. GUtt,, 
phiL-hisl. KL, iV.F. xix (1926); R. Dussnud, I'opographie historique 
de la Syrie antique et mt^dthiale (1927); IC. Honij^munn, PIV iv A 
(1932), 1549-1727; F. Curnont, CAH xi, ch. 15; Jones, Eastern 
Cities, 227-95; F. M. Heichclhcim, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome iv (1938), iao-257. A. H. M. J. 

SmiNX (Evpiy^), a nymph loved by Pan (q.v.). She 
ran away from him and begged the earth, or the river- 
nymphs, to help her ; she became a recd-bed, from which 
Pan made his pipe (ovpiyi). 

Ovid, Met. i. 689 ff. ; Sen'ius on Verg. Eel. 2. 31. 

SYRINXi see music, § 9 (ii). 

SYRTES, the shallow waters lying between Tunisia, 
Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica. The Greater Syrtis (GV/ 
0/ Sidra) fonned the south-east comer of this ill-reputed 
Mediterranean bay, the Lesser Syrtis {Gulf of Gahh) 
the south-west. Legends, possibly propagated to protect 
Phoenician trade-monopoly, exaggerated the dangers of 
the Syrtic Sea, which failed to hamper the commerce 
of the Phoenician Tripolis to the south or the Greek 
Pentapolis to the wt'st; to the west Mcninx {Djerba)^ the 
mythical island of the Lotus-eaters, did a prosperous 
trade in purple dye, and Tacape {Gabks) and I'aparura 
{Sfax) were flourishing ports. W. N. W. 

SYRUS, see ruBLiLius (3). 

SYSSITIA {avauirla ; also known as dvSpcia or tfsihiTia) 
were mess-companies, among which the citizen body was 
apportioned at Sparta and in the cities of Crete. At 
Sparta each mess was about fifteen strong. Membership 
(which was obtained by co-optation) was a necessary 
qualification for full citizenship, and each mess-mate 
was bound to provide from his estate a fixed minimum 
ration of food on pain of disfranchisement. The Cretan 
syssitia were fonned by voluntary grouping round a 
leader of good family; their upkeep was at State cost. 

According to Aristotle (Pol. 1272^33) syssitia also 
existed at Carthage. 7 'hesc probably were confined to the 
aristocracy. 

Plutarch, Lycurgus 12; Strabo 10. 480, 483. M. C. 
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TABELLAE, tee books, ii. 3. 

TABELLARII were freedmen or slaves employed as 
couriers, and formed part of the familia of every indivi- 
dual or company with correspondents in the provinces. 
Their services were shared by groups of friends. During 
Caesar’s Gallic campaigns Oppius arranged for the 
sending of letters to him and his officers (Cic. QFt. 3. 
I. 8). In the Civil Wars tabellarii were often stopped and 
their letters read (Cic. Fam. 12. 12. i). In the Principate 
private tabellarii were still required, as the Public Post 
carried no private correspondence (see postal service). 
The imperial tabellarii (ILS 1701-11) were organized in 
groups under praepositi and optiones, Tabellarii had to 
travel on foot unless provided with a diploma entitling 
them to the use of the cursus publicus (Plin. Ep. 10. 64). 

G. H. S. 

TABERNARIA, sc. fabula, see fadula. 

TABULA BANTINA, a bronze tablet, found at Bantia 
in 1793, ^i^nd now at Naples. On it is inscribed in the 
Latin alphabet an Oscan inscription containing a series 
of municipal regulations for the town of Bantia. A Latin 
inscription (CIL i*. 582) on the other side dates it c. 125 
D.c. It is of vital importance for the study of Oscan. 

C. D. Huck, A (irammar of Oscan and Lh/ibruin* (texts, glossary, 
bibliography; 1928). S. N. 

TABULA PONTIFICUM, a w'hitencd board set up 
yearly by the Pontifex Maximus in the Regia, with the 
magistrates’ names, recorded by the day events in which 
the pontifical college took ceremonial action, e.g. dedica- 
tions, festivals, triumphs, eclipses, famines, prodigies; 
political events entered solely in tlieir sacral connexion. 
From the first full registration of prodigies in Livy 
(296-295 B.C.), the first recorded eclipse (if this is dated 
13 June 288, reading ‘quadringentesimo* in Cicero, 
Rep. I. 16. 25), and the first regular accuracy of the 
/asti (q.v.), it appears to have begun about 300 B.C.. 
presumably on the Ogulnian reform of the pontifical 
college. It formed the basis for the composition of the 
amtales maximi (c. 123 b.c.)> with the incorporation of 
fuller political records. 

Cicero, De Or. 2. 12. 52; Serviua ad Verg. Aen, r. 373; Cato 
OrigineSy bk. 4, fr. 77 (I’cter). O, Scerk, Die Kalcndartafel der 
Fontifices (1885); U. Cantarclli, Riv. fil. 1898, 209; De Sanctis, Star, 
R<m. i. 16; K. J. Bcloch, Ritm. Gesthichley bb ; J. E. A. Crake, CPhil. 
iy4o. A. H. McD. 

TABULAE IGUVINAE. At Gubbio, the ancient 
Iguvium (Umbria), there were discovered in 1444 nine 
bronze tablets of varying sizes (the largest now surviving 
measures 33 by 22 in., the smallest 16 by 12), engraved on 
one or both sides partly in the native, partly in the Latin 
alphabet. Two of them were taken to Venice in 1540 
and lost; the remaining seven are still at Gubbio. These 
are the famous Iguvine Tables. The oldest was written 
c. 400 B.C., and the latest not later than 90 b.c. The text 
contains the proceedings and liturgy of a brotherhood of 
priests, the frater (Tratres Atiedii*, apparently 

in origin a tiovnen gefttiliciuffi)^ not unlike the Roman 
Arval brethren, viz.: regulations for the lustration of 
Iguvium, for an assembly of the popuJus (Umb. puplum 
acc. sing.) of Iguvium (presumably in connexion with 
the ha/n#w), concluding sacrifice of the lustn^ on 
behalf of the Brotherhood, an optional sacrifice of a dog 
to the infernal deity Hontus, assembly and sacnfices at 
the 'decurial’ festivals of federated clans (ten in number), 
directions for sacrifice to Jupiter. Pomonus (called 


pupHke dat. sing., quasi ^Pubi~dicus and connected with 
initiation-rites?), Vesuna, and other deities on stated 
occasions, and various administrative resolutions of the 
Brotherhood. Among the other deities worshipped were 
Trebus, Tefer (connected with burnt offerings?), Torra 
(all three designated louius or louia), Praestita (called 
Cerria), Cerrus Martins, Mars Hodius, Hule (an infernal 
deity). Mars Grabovim (*the oak-tree’, an epithet of 
Illyrian associations or origin), Fisus and Fisouius, 
Picu(u)ivs Martins, Coredins, Vofio (‘hearer of vows’ ?), 
Tursa (a goddess of dread), Purtupite (the recipient of 
offerings). In scope, content, and antiquity the Iguvine 
Tables surpass all other documents for the study of 
Italic religion. See lustration. They are also the main 
source of our knowledge of Umbrian. 

F. Biiechcler, Umbrica (1883), is still important. C. D. Buck, A 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian^ texts and glossary); A. von 

Blumcnthol, Die iguvtnischcn Tafeln (1931), discusses numerous 
details, but is prone to dubious conjecture; G, Devoto, Tabulae 
If^vinae (1937), gives much attention to matters of religion; I. 
Roscnzweig, Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman Iguvium (1937), is a 
usable compilation. Sec also the bibliography to the article religion, 
ITALIC. J. \V. 

TABULARIUM. (i) The record-office at Rome, pro- 
bably serving chiefly the adjacent aerarium Satnrni, 
built by Q. Lutatius Catulus in 78 B.c. Its rear facade, 
standing upon a huge substructure, masked the ridge 
between the two summits of the Capitol and closed the 
west end of Sulla’s forum, overshadowing the temples of 
Concord and Saturn. A stairway from the Forum 
climbed through the ground-floor of the substructure to 
the front hall of the building. The first floor contained 
a service corridor, leading from the top of the Porticus 
Deomm Consentium to two floors of eastern strong- 
rooms. The fa9ade is formed by an arcade with shops 
or offices, and masks two inaccessible vaulted undercrofts 
suggestive of two large asymmetrical halls, now vanished, 
at the level of the upper Corinthian facade, a Flavian 
restoration. 

See Delbrueck, Hcllenistische Bauten in Latium i (1907), 23-46. 

(2) Other tabnlaria in Rome were the Aventine 
Templum Cereris, for plebiscites and senatus consulta; 
Atrium Libertatis, the censors' registry of punishments 
and citizen-rolls; Aedes Nymphamm, the censors* tax- 
registry; Tabulariitm Caesaris, for cadastral records; 
Tabularium castrense, for the Imperial household. 

(3) Taxation sub-offices (CIL vi. 8431). 

(4) Tabularium Caesaris in provinces for Imperial 
rescripts, etc, (CIL x. 7852). 

(5) Tabularium Caesaris in provincial capitals for tax- 
returns, census, imperial domain-land, birth-registration 
(S.H.A. Vit. Marc. 6). 

(6) Military tabularia in legionary fortresses and 
frontier forts (CIL viii. 2852; vi. 3196). 

(7) Tabularia civitatum for municipal or cantonal 
records and local taxation. 

See for (2)-(7) O. Hirschfeld. Die kaiserlichen Venoaltungs-- 
beamten* (1905), 59 ff., 325; J. Marquardt, RSmisehe Staatsvenv.* 
i, ii (1881-4); Mommsen, Gesamm. Schrift. v. 329. X. A. R. 

TACFARINAS, a Numidian. formerly an auxiliary 
trooper, took to brigandage and stirred up a serious 
insurrection in Africa (a.d 17). Despite victories won 
by three proconsuls in succession. Furius Camillus, L. 
Aprontus, and Q. Junius Blaesus (the last of whom was 
acclaimed imperator by the troops), the eltisive enemy 
prosecuted his depredations until trapped and killed at 
Auzia by P. Cornelius Dolabella (24). R. s. 
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TACHYGRAPHY. (i) Greek. Diogenes Laertius 
( Vit, Xen, 2. 48) says that Xenophon was the hist to use 
si^s to represent spoken words (npwTos ^oarj/uLeiw^ 
aap.€vos tA Xeyo/jLcva ) ; but whether this represents any- 
thing like systematic tachygraphy is quite uncertain. 
The same may be said of the word 6 ^vyp 6 xf>os in the 
LXX version of Ps. xlv. 2. Nothing is really known of 
Greek shorthand except from papyri and wax-tablets 
found in Egypt, which give specimens of tachygraphy 
from the second century a.d. onwards, and portions of 
manuals from the end of the third century. These show 
a fully organized system, composed of a syllabary and a 
(so-called) Commentary, consisting of groups of words, 
arranged in fours or occasionally eights, with a sign 
attached to each, which had to be memorized. The 
tetrads include some element of association (e.g. one 
sign represents olvoxo^lt viicrap^ /iifopdpjSa- 

but oftener it is not discernible. Such a system 
is referred to in Basil. De Virg, 31 (Migne, FG xxx. 733). 
The British Museum has a portion of two manuals 
(Papp. 2561, 2562), and a wax-tablet book with exercises; 
and this material is supplemented by papyri from 
Antinog and elsewhere. 

(2) Latin. According to Plutarch (Cato Mi. 23), 
Cicero introduced shorthand at Rome, and as he refers 
to it by a Greek name (6ta cnj/xctoii', Att. 13. 32) he 
probably derived it from Greece. The Latin system, 
which show’s affinity with the Greek, is associated with 
the name of Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, and the lists of 
symbols which have come down to us are known as 
notae Tironianae, but the medieval representations of 
them have been elaborated to an extent that would make 
them useless for actual reporting. They are sometimes 
used for scholia. 

In the ancient systems of shorthand, as in the modem, 
one sign may have several interpretations, and in order 
to interpret shorthand records it is necessary to have a 
clue to the subject, and (often) to remember something 
of what was said. 1 hus stock phrases such as at avBpe^ 
'Adrfvaloi or Tt Set /la/cpoAoyc tv were represented by 
single signs. 

The recently discovered material is in H. J. M. Milne, Greek 
Shorthand Manuals (ig34)*, the earlier literature in C. Wcaaely, 
Ein System aitgriechischcr Tachvgraphie (1895); A. Mentz in Arch. 
Pap. vivi. 34; F. W. G, Foat in JHS. xxi. 238^ V. Gardthausen, 
Griechische Falaeographie* (1913), ii. 270-84; L. M. Thoirmaon, 
Introd. to Gr. and Lat. Palaeography (1912), 71*4. F. G. K. 

TACITUS (i), Cornelius. We do not know exactly the 
parentage, year of birth and death, or even praenomen, 
of Tacitus. He was bom c. a.d. 55, possibly of North 
Italian stock, and began his official career under Vespa- 
sian. He married Agricola’s daughter in 77, and became 
praetor and XVvir sacris faciundis in 88 (Agr. 9; Hist. 

I. i; Arm. II. ii). Away from Rome when Agricola 
died in 93, he returned to witness three deadening years 
of Domitian’s savagery (Agr. 2 and 44). Consul sujfectus 
in 97, he pronounced the funeral oration over Verginius 
Rufus (q.v.), and in 100 led Pliny in prosecuting Marius 
Priscus for extortion ; famous by now for eloquence, he 
attracted students 'ex admiratione ingenii' (Pliny, Ep. 
4. 13). He was proconsul of Asia, probably in 1 12-13 
(AJArch. xl (1936), 71); a passage in Atm. 2. 61 must 
have been written after 115. That is all. 

2. The Dialogus^ now after much controversy regarded 
as Tadtean by most scholars, takes rank as his earliest 
work, composed c. a.d. 8o. Purporting to be a discussion 
on reasons for the decline of oratory, it is written with 
great charm, skill in characterization, and with some 
foretaste of T.’s later style. Then came silence till Domi- 
tian’s death. The De vita lulii Agricolae^ published in 
98, describes the life of his father-in-law, the larger part 
being devoted to the scene of Agricola's greatest achieve- 
ments, Britain. It belongs to a well-known genre ^ and is 
frankly laudatory towards its subject and critical of his 


jealous master, Donutian. Military and topographical 
details are subordinated to the depicting of Agricola's 
character; 'bonum uirum fadle crederes, magnum 
libenter'. 

3. To 98, too, belongs the De origine et situ Germano^ 
rum, a description of the various tribes inhabiting the 
regions north of Rhine and Danube. Again Tacitus 
employs a familiar genre, though probably more than one 
motive impelled him to write. Considering its sources, 
the account appears careful and reliable. Throughout 
there is a contrast, sometimes open, sometimes implied, 
between the robust simplicity of a vast and virile nation 
and the immorality and corruption of the over-civilized 
empire threatened by it; 'tarn diu Germania uincitur'. 

4* These are short monographs. Two longer works 
narrate imperial history from a.d. 14-96. The first has 
no manuscript title, but is usually called the Histories: 
beginning in 6g, it presumably ended with Domitian's 
assassination. Four books and twenty-six chapters pf 
the fifth alone survive, but they give a comprehensilre 
picture of Civil War, containing an extraordinary galleiy 
of ambitious intriguers and incompetent rulers, with one 
emperor who ‘changed lor the better*, Vespasian. Wha^ 
Tacitus related of Domitian may be gauged from the, 
Agricola, and from the portrait of him in 70— ‘nonduni 
ad curas intentus, sed stupris ct adulteriis filium principis 
agebat* (Hist. 4. 2). 

5. The second is the Annals, a conventional title (cf. 
Ann. 4. 32), for in the First Mcdicean manuscript the 
heading is ‘ab excessu diui Augusti’. We know of sixteen 
books, though 7-10 are completely missing, and book 
16 breaks off in a.d. 66, before Nero’s death. Indeed, the 
exact number of books in Histories and Annals is uncer- 
tain: St. Jeronre writes as though there were thirty 
(Comment, in Zachariam, 3. 14), but scholars cannot 
decide whether the Annals contained eighteen books and 
the Histories twelve, or sixteen and fourteen. For each 
year Tacitus makes a division into affairs concerning the 
Princeps and his provinces, and affairs concerning the 
Senate and its provinces. Occasionally, for artistic or 
historical clarity, he oversteps the year’s limit, but the 
reason alleged is characteristic, — ‘quo requiesceret 
animus a domesticis malis’ (Ann. 6. 38). Attempts, by 
Ross in 1878 and Hochart in 1890, to prove the Annals 
a Renaissance forgery, arc easily refuted; we possess in 
them the genuine Tacitus at the height of his powers. 

6* What of the man himself? In composing these 
works Tacitus could draw partly on previous authors, 
now non-existent (Aufidius Bassus, Cluvius Rufus, 
Fabius Rusticus, or Vipstanus Mcssalla), partly on his 
own experience. He quotes and chooses between con- 
flicting accounts (ffi.tt. 3. 28; Ann. 13. 20; 14. 2), and we 
need not doubt his thoroughness and care (Pliny, Ep. 7. 
33). Fabia’s thesis, that Tacitus always slavishly copied 
one source, is both unlikely and unacceptable. 

7, But his view is also coloured by his own experience. 
Reacting against the Principatc, Tadtus looks back 
longingly on the 'free' institutions of the Republic 
(‘libertatem ct consu latum', Ann. i. i ; cf. 4. 63); the 
Principate may have benefited the provinces and secured 
peace (Arm. 1.2; Hist, i . i ), but the overwhelming power 
thus centi^d in one man blunted the moral sense of even 
experienced rulers (Arm. 6. 48), and rapidly reduced the 
ruled to servility and flattery. Thus the Principate 
tended towards regnum, where T. fotmd Tugas duium, 
urbium euersiones, fratrum coniugum parentum neces 
aliaque solita regibus’ (Hist. 5. 8; Ann. 6. I, and la* 
66) and even Augustus is damned with faint praise, or 
belauded only for contrast with hia worse successors 
(e.g. Arm. i. 46 ; 3. 5 ; 13* 3)- Roman virtus had stagnated 
into an inactive and inglorious temper; Augustus had 
lured citizens into the Principate 'aulcedine otii^; ptsx 
merely cloaked igtuwia. The emperors had neglected 
military glory: Tiberius preferred diplomacy to arms 
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(Ann. 2 . 64 and 4. 3a) ; Caligula^s campaigns were a farce 
(Germ. 37 and Hist. 4. 15); Claudius had merely recon- 
quered Britain 13) \ ^d Nero*s crimes had alienated 
the soldiery (Ann. 15. 67). Domitian had been warlike, 
but in the wrong way, and Tacitus shrinks from enumera- 
ting the Roman lives he lost (Orosius 7. 10. 4). 

8. Nor was the vaunted pax Augusta fruitful or pros- 
perous, at least in Rome (Hist. i. i; Ann. i. 10); what 
galls Tacitus is the lack of independence and courage 
among those who should most have shown it. While 
lower ranks provided shining examples of loyalty and 
heroism (Ann. 13. 44 and 15. 57), most nobles and 
senators could only cringe to a despot, 'homines ad 
seruitutem paratos* (Ann. 3. 65; cf. 14. 13), and though 
L. Silanus did put up a fight (Ann. 16. 9), the 'patienlia 
scruilis* of Nero's victims rouses Tacitus’ scornful pity 
(Ann. 16. 16). Yet he disapproves the Stoic-minded and 
their theatrical gestures: his ideal was the prudence of 
Agricola (Agr. 42) or of L, Piso (Ann. 6. 10). 

9. Throughout those eighty odd years, T. discerns 
the wrath of the gods working, gods more eager to punish 
than to save (Hist. 1. 3; Ann. 4. i ; 16. 16). His task is 
gloomy, to record the suspicions of Tiberius, played upon 
by informers; Claudius the helpless tool of frecdmen or 
wives ; the vanity and vice of Nero — ail resulting in base- 
less accusations and judicial murders. ‘Primum facinus 
noui principatus* (ylw«. i. 6) is echoed by ‘prima nouo 
principatu mors* (Ann. 13. 1) for the reign of Nero. 
Given the opportunity of recounting victories won by 
Germanicus or Corbulo, Tacitus can expand indeed 
(. 4 nn. 2. 18 ; 13. 39) ; otherwise he feels a painful contrast 
with Republican historians — 'nobis in arto et inglorius 
labor* (Ann. 4. 32). Better times undeniably had come 
with Nerva (Agr. 3 ; Hist. 1,1), but he fears that the past 
century, in his account, will seem a sombre period (Ann. 
4 - 33 )* 

10. To dissipate this feeling of monotony and rivet 
the reader's attention T. marshals all his resources, 


forming a style unique and perfectly adapted to purpose. 
He keeps us continually on the alert. His vocabulary 
is large and varied : note the different phrases for d^ng 
or committing suicide or for ‘evening was approaching*. 
To the classical word Tacitus prefers an older, a simple 
verb to the usual compound, new forms to hackneyed. 
Echoes of poetry, subtle reminiscences of Virgil, Graec- 
isms, all make their appeal. Words are left uncoupled, 
grouped in strange and striking order Ctamen* pushed to 
the end ; Ann. 2. 57), or thrust into violent prominence. 

II* Though Tacitus can elaborate .sentences of length 
and complexity, he prefers (like Sallust) rapidity and 
shortness; periodic structure is deliberately abandoned. 
Gone are the temporal clauses of Livy, gone the super- 
latives of Cicero, Instead we have intensity and brevity, 
gained by skilful use of Historic Infinitives, or adjectives 
that become practically Active Past Participles ( gnarus , 
*ccrtua*, 'dubius*). by omission of verbs, by compression. 
Doublings or treblings arc rare: every noun, cve^ 
adjective holds its last drop of meaning. So intensely 
personal is his style that he rarely quotes,^ save for 
damning effect— a phrase revealing Tiberius tortured 
soul, a brutal joke of Nero, a tribune a bluntness (Ann. 

la* Throughout shinw the quality Pliny noted in 
Tacitus’ speeches, elevation. Tacitus 
dignity and moral effect of history (Arm. 3. 65). He will 
nrchmnicle petty events (Ann. .3. 31): his unwillii^- 
nets to mention spades and shovels (Arm. 1. ^5). or » 
gSden-cait (^«« n- 32) leads to circumlocuno^ 
filing Fiench tragedy, but he never 
pomposity; he knojvs histonr is 
adorned by fides and worthy ^ 

This consciousness informs widding 

in comment on nobles who competed at Nero a biad g, 
*quo» f««o petfunctos n« nominatim tradam, raaionbvis 


eorum tribuendum puto* (Ann. 14. 14), or sad reflection 
on the 'ludibria renim mortalium cunctis in negotiis* 
(Ann. 3. 18). 

13. The style, indeed, is inescapable, making its effect 
sometimes by long passages, sometim^ by sentences, 
sometimes by one phrase of psychological insight. We 
may instance Agrippina’s murder by her son (Arm. 14. 
1-9), or the rise and collapse of the Pisonian conspiracy 
(Ann. 15. 48-71); Vitellians and Vespasianists fighting 
ferociously in the heart of Rome, while onlookers applaud 
(Hist. 3. 82-3), or Germanicus* visit to the Varian camp 
(Ann, I. 61-2), or the terrible picture of Tiberius* end 
(Ann. 6 . 50-1). Great and fatal characters stalk across 
the stage — Tiberius, Sejanus, the younger Agrippina, 
Nero — and these arc drawn at length, but Tacitus can in 
a phrase sum up person or situation: Galba, 'cap^ 
imperii nisi imperasset* (Hist. i. 49); Vitellius, 'princi- 
patum eidetulere qui ipsum non nouerant* (Hist. 3. 86); 
Claudius Sanctus, pusillanimous leader of disgraced 
troops, ‘effosso oculo dims ore, ingenio debilior’ (Hist. 
4. 62). 

14* Always the irony remains keen — 'proprium 
humani ingenii cst odisse quern laeseris* (Agr. 42), 
‘acerrima proximorum odia* (Hist. 4. 70), 'obliuione 
magis quam dementia* (Ann. 6. 14)— or we have Nero’s 
admiral advising him to destroy Agrippina; and after? — 
'additurum principem defunctae templum et aras ct 
cetera ostentandae pietati* (Ann. 14. 3). 

15* His bias against the dynastic system is plain; yet 
his accuracy, though severely probed by modem criticism, 
can rarely be impugned. Though sometimes an unfavour- 
able interpreter of his facts, he will not blacken even 
Tiberius or Nero by crediting stupid rumours about 
them (Ann. 4. 1 1 ; 16. 6). His picture of capital and court 
is terrible, but its general truth is incontestable. His 
gaze is focused upon Rome ; when he looks farther be 
approves the sturdy simplicity of North Italy and the 
provinces (Ann. 16. 5), and can pen a moving appeal for 
the preservation of the Empire (Hist. 4. 74). Though 
mistmstful of 'civilization* and of its debilitating effects, 
he never despairs of human nature: even the Civil Wm 
produced examples of heroism, loyalty, and friendship 
(Hist. I. 3), and virtue is not confined to past ages (Ann. 
3. 55). Napoleon called Tacitus a ‘traducer of humanity* : 
from one who spent his powers in annihilating humanity 
this verdict is interesting, but simply untrue. In inde- 
pendent research and judgement, in essential truth, in 
the dramatic power and nobility of an enthrdling style, 
Tacitus claims his place among the greatest historians. 

16. Yet his survival hangs upon a slender thread. He 
was little read in succeeding centuries; later, Orosius 
(q.v.) and Sidonius (q.v.) appear to know him, and 
lordanes paraphrases a passage from the Agricola. Then 
darkness falls, though in the ninth century monks at 
Fulda apparently possessed the early Annals ^ and the 
Germania. Even now we are dependent upon one manu- 
script (discovered about 1510) for Annals 1-6, and upon 
one manuscript (the Second Mediccan, discovered about 
1430) for Annals 1 1-16 and Histories 1-5. So near came 
Tacitus to mortality. See also literary criticism, Latin, 
para. 5. 
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TACITUS (2), Marcus Claudius, was chosen by the 
Senate to succeed Aurelian in September a.d. 275, being 
then an elderly senator, already twice consul. Consul for 
the third time in 276, he marched East, against Persia ( ?), 
gained a victory, through Florian, over the Goths in 
Pontus, but succumbed to murder, or the threat of it. 
from his own troops at Tyana {c. March). The mis- 
govemment of his kinsman, Maximinus, as governor of 
Syria, had brought discredit on his rule. 

A senator himself of high character and reputation, 
Tacitus certainly favoured the Senate, but he did not 
effectively restore its authority or give back to it the 
commands in the army. After Tacitus and his half- 
brother, Florian (q.v.), the 'militaris potentia conualuit’ 
under Probus. Tacitus was probably responsible for 
some salutary reforms, such as forbidding the debase- 
ment of metals at the mint, but it was only the hopeful 
fancy of later historians that painted his reign as a late 
summer of constitutional government under the Senate. 

CAIIxii. 311 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 212 ff. IL M. 

TAENARUM (Talvapov, more rarely Talvapo^). (i) 
The central peninsula of south Peloponnesus and its 
terminal cape, near which stood a Temple of Poseidon. 
Near the temple, of which scanty traces remain, is a cave, 
through which Heracles traditionally dragged up Cer- 
berus from Hades. The sanctuary enjoyed a right of 
asylum (cf. the adventure of Pausanias, Thuc. i. 133), 
and private slaves were manumitted there, before an 
cpbor(/G V. I, 1228 ff.). In the later fourth century the 
Taenarum district was an important headquarters for 
mercenaries. 

(2) A city on the west coast of the above peninsula, 
probably founded by Augustus, and a member of the 
Eleutherolaconian League. A. M, W. 

TAGES, an important figure of Etruscan mythology, 
child- like in appearance but of divine wisdom. T. was 
unearthed by a peasant in the fields near Tarquinia and 
revealed the Etruscan discipline (librt Tagetici) to the 
twelve lucumones of Etruria. 

Cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 2. 50. G. M. A. H. 

TAGUS (rayos), the title of the Thessalian head- 
magistrates, who were elected intennittcntly to deal with 
an emergency involving the whole country. In practice, 
tagi usually retained their office till their death, thus 
securing an advantage over the leaders of rival baronial 
families. The term tagns is avoided by historians apart 
from Xenophon, but the principal leaders, such as Thorax 
the Alcuad who negotiated the submission to Xerxes, 
certainly held the tageia. Jason (q.v. 2) revived the 
office in 374 B.c. to legalize his control of Thessaly, but 
Alexander (5), who claimed the tageia, cannot have been 
legitimately elected. When a new Thessalian League 
was formed under Theban influence (c. 369), the federal 
tageia ceased to exist, and the principal magistrate was 
an apxtov. A municipal tageia, as is attested by inscrip- 
tions, survived until Roman times. 

E. Mever, Theopomps Hellenika (1909), 218-49; A. Momiglimno, 
Athenaeum 1932, 51-3. H. D. W. 

TALOS (TciAcur, TdXos), perhaps originally a god (toA^? 
is the Sun and Talaios a Cretan title of 2^us, Hesych. 
8.W.), but in mythology the guardian of Crete (originally 


of Europa, Ap. Rhod., infra). He is generally said to 
have been made of bronze by Hephaestus, but animated ; 
for other accounts see Roscher’s Lex., s.v. He kept 
strangers off by throwing stones (Ap. Rhod.), or burned 
them (Simonides in schol. Plat. Resp, 337 a), or heated 
himself red-hot and then clasped them in his anns (Eusta* 
thius on Homer, p. 1893. 6). His vital fluid was kept in 
by a membrane in his foot; Medea (q.v.) cast him into 
a magic sleep and cut the membrane, thus killing him. 

See Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4. 1638 ff., the most circumstantial account, 
and A. U. Cook, Zeus i. 719 ff. H. J. R. 

TALTHYBIUSi Agamemnon’s herald {Iliad i. 320). 
For some reason his name remains familiar in later 
writings, while his comrade Eurybates (ibid.) is forgotten. 
He was the eponym of a herald -clan at Sparta, the Tal- 
thybiadae (see Hdt. 7. 134. i). ^ 

TANAGRA» the chief town of east Boeotia, withl a 
territory extending to the sea, was more closely bound 
with Attica, with which it had easy connexions, than 
was the rest of Boeotia (cf. Hdt. 5. 57). It was an carlv 
rival to Thebes ; after the Persian Wars it probably stooq 
at the head of the Boeotian l.^eague (Head, liisioriO, 
Numorum}, p. 348). In 457 the Athenians were defeated 
here by the Spartans and their allies, and the battles of 
Oenophyta and Dclium were also fought in this district. 
In the fourth century Tanagra declined in importance, 
contributing only one bocotarch to the League, but it 
flourished in Hellenistic and Roman times (Strabo, p. 
403). It is now best known for the lively little Hellen- 
istic terracotta figures, women and groups from daily 
life, found in its graves. It was the birthplace of the 
poetess Corinna. The walls are preserv'cd, but little else. 
See also federal statf.s, para. 3. 

Pans. 9. 20, and Frazer, ad loc, T. J. D. 

TANAlS, the river Don, and a city at its estuary. The 
river was usually regarded as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. A trade route to Central Asia, by 
which Ural gold came 10 the Black Sea, and Greek 
textiles were carried as far as Mongolia, probably fol- 
lowed the Tanais valley. But the Greeks knew little of 
the river: Aristotle and Alexander mistook it for a branch 
of the Jaxartes (q.v.). 

The city of Tanais was probably founded by Panti- 
capaeum c. 500 B.c. (to judge by the fairly rich finds 
beginning at that date). In the first century A.D, it was 
rebuilt higher up the river, near modern Rostov, but it 
lost its former prosperity. 

E. H. Minna, Scythians and Greeks (1913), 566-9. M. C. 

TANTALUS {TdvraXos), in mythology, king of Sipylos 
and the neighbourhood in Lydia, son of Zeus and Plut6 
{[JXovTw), Hyginus, Fab. 82. i ; the name is variously 
corrupted in sundry authors, sec Scheuer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 75. 26 ff. Plut6 being a minor being of the 
same kind as Plutus (q.v.), this would seem one of the 
numerous variants of a union of the sky-father with the 
earth-mother. It is natural, therefore, that their child 
should be proverbially wealthy (TauraAoi; ToAavra, 
AnacrcoiLin Photius, s.v,, is an older equivalent of ‘the 
riches of Croc.sus') and king of a fertile district. He is the 
ancestor of the Pelopidae {see pelops), the line being 
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and also father of Niobe (q.v.). His chief legends deal 
with his crime and its punishment. For one form of the 
former see pelops; there are various others, one of the 
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best known being that he stole the food of the gods, to 
whose society he had been admitted, and gave it to 
mortals (Pindar, OL i. 6o ff.). All agree that in some way 
he abused the privileges which he had been granted. 
But he was immortal (Pindar, ibid.), having eaten divine 
food, and so his penalty must be everlasting, for he could 
not be killed. In Homer (Od, ii. 582 ff.) and in most 
authors (it became almost proverbial for ^tantalizing’ in 
our sense, see Plato, Prt. 3 1 5 c) he is hungry and thirsty ; 
he stands in water up to his chin, with fruit-laden trees 
over his head, but when he tries to drink, the water 
disappears, and if he reaches for the fruit, the wind blows 
it away. Pindar (ibid. 57 ff.) says a great stone is hung 
over his head, always threatening to fall, so that the 
penalty is everlasting fear. Euripides (Or. 4 ff.) follows 
this version, putting Tantalus in the air, not, as usual, in 
Tartarus, II. J. R. 

TANUSIUS GEMINUS, historian mentioned in Suet. 
liiL 9, and for his ‘pondcrosi* Annales in Sen. Ep. 93. 1 1, 
where *scis , . . quid uocentur’ supports the identification 
of T. with Catullus* ‘Volusius’ from Padua (36. i and 
18-20; 95. 7). He may have written Annales in verse 
before his historia. 

Peter, HRRel. 49 ff. J. W. D. 

TAPROBANE (also Palaesimundu; later Salice and 
Sieledlba), Ceylon. First described by Onesicritus and 
Megasthenes (c, 325-300 B.c.) as an i.sland south of India, 
It was believed by many to be a large land-mass projecting 
towards Africa (Strabo 15. 690-1; Peripl. M. Ruhr. 61). 
It was rediscovered by accident c. a.d. 50 (Plin. HN 6. 
84 ff.); Ceylonese envoys visited Rome, and Greek 
traders henceforth frequented the island. Yet Ptolemy 
(Gcog. 7. 4. I ff.), while giving considerable detail and 
the correct shape, made it fourteen times too large. Many 
Roman coins, dating from the third century, have been 
found in Ceylon, though western trade was now con- 
ducted intermediately through the Axumites. 

WarmiriRtan, Indian Commerce^ esp. 117 ff.; H. Codrington, 
Ceylon Coim (1924); Still, Juurw. R. AsuUir .S'or., Ceylon Branch xix. 

E. H. W. 

TARAXIPPOS, see GLAUCUS (3), 

TARCHON9 founder of Tarquinia and, according to 
some authorities, of the Etruscan dodecapolis. T. is the 
son of Tyrrhenus, the legendary leader of the Etruscans 
on their migration from Lydia (Strabo 5, p. 219), and an 
ally of Evander (Verg, Acn, 8. 506), He is shown on an 
Etruscan mirror in Florence, watching the examination 
of a liver for omens (E. Q. Giglioli, Arte etnisca, I934» 
pi. 299). G. M. A. H. 

TARENTINI LUDI, see secular games. 

TARENTUM (Tapas), a leading city of south Italy. 
Situated on an isthmus between a sheltered bay and a 
tidal lagoon, it was the first port of call for westward- 
bound ships from Greece, and it derived wealth from the 
fisheries and the purple-mussels of the lagoon. Its coast 
was good orchard country, and its hinterland provided 
the best sheep-downs in Italy. 

Mycenaean and geometric pottery on the site prove 
unbroken intercourse with Greece from c . 1200 b.c. 
The first permanent Greek settlement was made c. 700, 
when refugees from Sparta, the Partheniac, founded 
a colony. Although of Spartan origin, Tarentum had a 
normal constitutional development. Its early aristo- 
cracy gave way (c. 475) to a long-lived democracy, 
in which the fishennen played a predommant part. 
The territorial expansion of Tarentum was long delayed 
by the resistance of the Messapian tribes; c. 475 a 
Tarentine anny suffered a resounding defeat at their 
hands. But the decline of Croton after 450 gave Taren- 
turn ascendancy among the Greeks of south Italy; in 


433“432 jt founded a colony at Heraclea (q.v. i), which 
became the seat of a league of Italiote Greeks. Under 
the administration of the philosopher Archytas (q.v.) 
Tarentum reached the height of its prosperity in the 
fourth century. Its textile industry was now supple- 
mented by ceramic manufactures of Attic style, and 
finds of Tarentine coins in the Po valley prove the growth 
of its trade in the Adriatic. Its wealth was reflected in a 
magnificent series of gold coins. But after Archytas’ 
death the democracy became engrossed in its festivities, 
and it relied increasingly on mercenary captains who 
served it indifferently. King Archidamus II of Sparta 
was defeated by the Lucanians (338); Alexander I of 
Epirus overcame the Lucanians, but quarrelled with his 
employers (334); Cleonymus of Sparta sustained defeat 
and quarrelled into the bargain (303) ; finally, Pyrrhus of 
Epirus abandoned Tarentum to the Romans. 

The Tarentines, concerned at the advance of the 
Romans into south Italy and towards the Adriatic, had 
pledged them by treaty (334 b.c. ?) not to send warships 
into the Gulf of Otranto. In 282, when Rome assumed 
protectorate over the city of Thurii and sent a fleet into 
Tarentine waters, they forced on a war, relying upon 
assistance from Pyrrhus. The latter, after some early 
victories over Rome, retired from Italy in 275 and with- 
drew his garrison in 272. Tarentum obtained a lenient 
treaty from Rome, and one of its war captives, Livius 
Andronicus (q.v.), became the founder of Latin litera- 
ture. In 213 the city fell to Hannibal by treachery; 
recaptured by Rome in 209, it was thoroughly plundered. 
This disaster, and the foundation of a Latin colony at 
the rival port of Brundisium, led to its decay. Attempts 
by Gaius Gracchus and by Nero to revive it with Italian 
settlers merely led to its transformation into an Italian 
town. In 37 B.c. Antony and Octavian renewed the 
Second Triumvirate at Tarentum. Little is heard of the 
city thereafter. 

Strabo 6. 279-82. E. Ciccotti, Storia della Magna Crccto (1927-8), 
i, ch. 4, ii, ch. 8; A. J. Evan^ The Horsemen of Tarentum (1889; 
coinaRc); P. Wuillcumier, Tarcnte^ Des Origines d la conquSte 
rornaine (1939). M. C. 

TARPEIAN ROCK. The site of this famous cliff 
(rupes), whence murderers and traitors were thrown, is 
located by Dionysius (7. 35. 4; 8. 78. 5) as overhanging 
the Roman forum, while Varro {Ling. 5. 41) and others, 
equating saxum Tarpeium with rapes, place it close to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Lucan (3. 154) connects 
it with the temple of Saturn. This leads to the conclusion 
that the cliff was at the south-west comer of the Capitol. 

See H. Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom, i. 2 (1871), 127-31. 

I. A. R. 

TARQUINll was the oldest of Etruscan cities and head 
of the Confederation of Twelve. Its name is derived from 
the family of Tarchon (q.v.) which gave two kings to 
Rome. Situated in the Tuscan Maremma about sixty 
miles from Rome, the city stood on a high plateau, five 
miles from its port, Graviscae. The extensive cemeteries, 
though looted for generations, have yet furnished a 
valuable local museum. But the glory of Tarquinii is its 
series of painted tombs, illustrating Etruscan life and 
religion. Often at war with Rome (e.g. 359-351 and 
310-308), Tarquinii lost its independence in the third 
century B.c. 

M. Pallottino, Tarquinii (1937). D. R.-MscL 

TARQUINIUS (t) PRISGUS according to tradition 
was the fifth king of Ron^e (6x6-579 B.c.) and the son 
of Demaratus of Corinth, who is said to iMve settled at 
Tarquinii in Etruria. Tarquinius was probably an 
historical figure, though the stories of his relations with 
his wife Tanaquil and with Graia Caecilia, of his Greek 
descent, and of his coming to Rome from Tarquinii are 
probably late inventions. His Etruscan otigins, however, 
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are indirectly proved by the story of Mastama(q.v.)» and 
conHimed by the Roman belief that Tarquin brought to 
Rome Etruscan customs, cults, and craftsmen. The 
foundation of the temple of the Capitoline Triad and 
other public works are attributed to Tarquin, and 
undoubtedly this building activity belongs to the period 
when he is said to have been king. His wars against 
neighbouring States also are probably historical, but they 
betray so much similarity with those fought by Tar- 
quinius Superbus as to suggest that Priscus and Superbus 
are merely duplicate names for the same king. 

H. Last, C AH yii. 387 ff.; F. Schachermeyr, PIV, a.v.; A. Dlake- 
>vay, ‘Demaratua*, j/LS 1935, ia9ff. P. T. 

TARQUINIUS (2) SUPERBUS. The historicity of 
the last king of Rome (traditionally 534 ” 5 io ®-C.) is 
probably proved by the treaty between Rome and Gabii 
ascribed to him, which survived in the temple of Semo 
Sancus till the time of Augustus — (the forgery of such a 
document would be unintelligible). But, as the name 
‘Superbus* would not appear in its text, the treaty proves 
only that a King Tarquinius existed, thereby confirming 
the suggestion that the two Tarquins are merely a 
duplication of the same king. The records of the T®^“ 
quinian sovereignty were later embellished by tradition 
in order to justify the surname of Superbus and to explain 
the fall of monarchy, popular legends (e.g. of Lucretia, 
q.v.) being combined with tales of probable or indis- 
putable Greek origin, such as Tarquinius* conspiracy 
against Servius Tullius and the decapitation of the 
tallest poppies at Gabii. For the story of his fall see 
LUCRETIA, BRUTUS (l). 

H. Last, CAH vii. 393 ff.; F. Schachermeyr, PW^ a.v. P. T. 

TARQUINIUS (3) COLLATINUS, Lucius, was tradi- 
tionally the husband of Lucretia (q.v.). When her story 
was connected with the fall of the monarchy, Collatinus 
was regarded as a founder of the Republic, and one of 
the first consuls (509 B.C.). The legend of his consulship 
also served to harmonize the double tradition about the 
dedication of the temple of the Capitoline Triad, which 
was associated both with a Tarquin and with the begin- 
ning of the Republic: a consul Tarquinius replaced his 
royal namesake. 'I'- 

TARQUmUS PRISCUS is known to us only from a 
few scattered references. He is mentioned by Pliny, 
together with Caecina, as one of his sources for ‘Etruscan 
lore*, though it is not certain that Pliny had direct access 
to his writings. Macrobius (e.g. SaU 3. 7. 3) quotes from 
a book of his, Ostentarium, a translation of an Etmscan 
work on prognostication, and from his Prognostication 
from Trees. The evidence seems to indicate that he was 
an important intermediary for the transmission of Etrus- 
can learning to the Romans. A. L. P, 

TARRACO (nowadays Tarragona) was an Iberian 
settlement, perhaps the port of, or settled by, the neigh- 
bouring Cissa (cf. Ccsse on coins). It was used as head- 
quarters by the Scipios in 218 B.c. The phrase ‘opus 
Scipionum* (Pliny, HN 3. 21) applies to the second layer 
of the town walls, but this may be Iberian. Overshadowed 
at first by Carthago Nova, Tarraco later became the 
first city of Roman Spain. Caesar or Augustus, following 
his wishes, gave it colonial rank (Colonia Victrix Trium- 
phalis lulia) and it became the capital of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. An altar to Augustus and a temple to 
diims Augustus indicate its support of the provincial 
imperial cult. After its sack by the Franks in A.D. 264 
Tarraco was refortified, and survived into the Visigothic 
period. Coins, objects of art, numerous inscriptions, 
some 200 yards of aqueduct, and the so-called *Tomb of 
the Scipios* remain, but only traces of villas, temples, 
and buildings. Tarraco, situated at the junction of the 
military highway (Via Augusta) from north to south and 


the road to Ilerda, was primarily a military and adminis- 
trative centre, with no extensive economic interests, 
though its wine was famed for its quality. 

S. M. de Navaicu^s, Tarragona (1929); A. Fick, in Arch. Ana. 
I933f on the walls; G. S. Vilaro, Rivista di Archeologia CrittianOt 
1937, on extensive necropolis. J. J. vsn N. 

TARSUS. Though Tarsus later claimed Triptolemus, 
Perseus, or Heracles as its founder, it was probably a 
native Cilician town. It was the capital of the Cilician 
kings and of the Persian satraps, but the Greek coins which 
it issued during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. show that 
it was early hellenized and autonomous. It was renamed 
‘Antioch on the Cydnus’ by Seleucus I or Antiochus I and 
issued municipal coins under this name from Antiochus 
IV's reign; on its later autonomous coins it used its old 
name. Annexed by Pompey in 66 it was granted frecdopi 
and immunity by Antony; it was the capital of the prb- 
vince of Cilicia from c. a.d. 72. Its constitution was 
timocratic, a fee of 500 drachmas being charged fdjr 
admission to citizen rights. This disfranchised the mas| 
of the population, the workers in the linen industry, op 
which the city’s prosperity was based. During the first 
century n.c. Tarsus was the seat of a celebrated philoso- 
phical school. 

W. Ruge, PIV ivA (1932)1 24»3-39- A. H. M. J. 

TARTESSUS, a region of south Spain, round the 
middle and lower Baetis (Guadalquivir). The name was 
also given to the river and to a town at its mouth. Pro- 
bably visited by the Minoans, it was temporarily occupied 
by the Phoenicians. C. 650 b.c. the Samian Colaeus 
was driven there ; c. 600 Phocaeans came, making friends 
with the Tartessian ruler. The trade of Tartessus with 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians and (in tin) with Brittany 
and south-west Britain made it proverbially wealthy. 
C. 500 the town was probably destroyed by the 
Carthaginians. Geographic writers confused it with 
Gades. Later poets used Tartes.sus of all Spain or all 
west Europe. Tartessus was probably the Biblical 
Tarshish. 

Hdt. I. 163, 4. 152, 196; Strabo 3, 148-51 ; M«Iii 1. 2. 6; Avienuu, 
Ora Maritima 224 ff. A. Schultcn, Tartessot (1922), and in PW, a.v. 

E, H. W. 

TATIUS, Titus, a Sabine king, who after the Romans 
had carried off the Sabine women is said to have captured 
the Capitol ; after the women had effected a reconcilia- 
tion, Tatius and Romulus ruled jointly over the two 
peoples. Tatius probably was a king of Rome, as there 
is evidence that he enlarged the city and established 
several cults. The suggestions that he was the eponymus 
of the Roman tribe Titienscs, or that his connexion with 
Romulus was invented as a precedent for collegiate 
magistracy are equally uncertain. P. T. 

TAURISCUS (i), an anomalist grammarian, pupil of 
Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos, first used rpono? (trope) as 
contrasted with KvpioXe^ia : cf. Sext. Emp. Math. i. 248 f. 

TAURISCUS (2) (ist c. B.C.), sculptor, son of Artemi- 
dorus, of Tralles. Works (owned by Asinius Pollio): 
I. Hermefotes, probably a pair of herms with bodies and 
heads of Erotes. 2 (with his brother, Apollonius). 
Marble group from Rhodes of Zethus, Amphion, Dirce, 
and the bull, inspired by a painting and by earlier 
sculpture. 7 ’he Famese bull from the baths of Caracalla 
(Winter, KB 357, 1) is a copy with the added figure of 
Antiopc, etc. T. B, L. W, 

TAUROBOLIUM, see cybelb, 

TAUROMENIUM (Tavpopiviov: nowadays Taormina 
with beautiful ancient theatre), was founded in eastern 
Sicily c. 403 D.C., allegedly by Siculi, on a hill overlooking 
Naxos (q.v.), which Dionysius had destroyed. Dionysius’ 
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mercenaries soon expelled the Siculi ; also Naxian 
refugees settled here (358) (reputedly led by Andro- 
machus, whose role his historian son Timaeus has 
doubtless exaggerated). Becoming thus a Greek city, 
Tauromenium quickly prospered. Its successive masters 
were Timolcon, Agathocles (who exiled Timaeus), Tyn- 
darion, and Hieron of Syracuse. When Hieron died 
during the Second Punic War, Tauromenium submitted 
to Rome and became a favoured civitas foedcrata. The 
Servile War (c. 133) and Sextus Pompeius’ operations 
(36) damaged it severely; but becoming an Augustan 
cdoma it flourished under the Empire. 

Diod. bks. 14-16: Strabo p. 268 (confused); Cic. Verr, 2. 160; 

5' 4^: App. Sic. 5; BCiv. 5. 103, 105, 109, ii6. J. B^rard. 
Bibliogr, topogr. (1941), iii. E. T. S. 

TAURUS MONS) properly the mostly well-wooded 
heights (average 7,000 feet) beginning in south-west 
Asia Minor, and continuing along the Lycian coast and 
through Pisidia and Tsauria to the borders of Cilicia and 
Lycaonia. It then divides into : (i) Antitaunis, apparently 
the heights going north-east through Cappadocia (Mons 
Argaeus) and Armenia (Mons Capotes) towards the 
Caucasus; (ii) Abus or Macis (Massis), through Armenia 
towards the Caspian, keeping the name Taurus and 
sending southwards Mons Amanus (q.v.) and (beyond 
the Euphrates) Mona Masius. There were subsidiary 
ranges south of the Euphrates, and Mt. Zagrus separating 
Media from Assyria and Babylonia. The name Taurus 
was extended to include not only the heights of north 
Iran, but also the Paropamisus (Hindu Kush) and 
Emodus or Imaus (Himalayas); and was continued by 
hearsay to the Eastern Ocean at ‘Tamus Headland\ The 
whole range was regarded as the backbone of Asia, and 
along it Dicaearchus (c. 300 B.c.) fixed for geographers a 
parallel or median in cartography, dividing the land mass 
into the cool and warm regions. E. H. W. 

TAXES, see FINANCE, GREEK, and FINANCE, ROMAN. 


The temple of Athena Alca, burnt down in 395, was 
rebuilt with great magnificence, with Scopas as architect 
and sculptor (Paus. 8. 45. 5). 

Ancient authorities; /G v. 2, i ff. V. B^rard, 'Tcg^c et la Tegia- 
tide’, BCII 1892, 529 ff.; 1893, i ff.; Hiller von Gaertringen, PW, 
a.v. *Tegea’: C. Dugas and othera, Sanctuaire d* Alia AthSna d Tegie 
(1924); BCH 1921, 335 ff. (older temple). T. J. D. 

TEIRESIAS, see tiresias. 

TELAMON, in mythology, brother of Pelcus (q.v.). 
On his banishment he settled in Salamis, and as a reward 
for helping Heracles against Troy received Hesione 
(q.v.) as his slave-concubine. He was a stem father to her 
son Teucer (q.v.), and on the latter returning from Troy 
without Aias fq.v.), Telamon banished him (Eur. Helena^ 
gi ff.). For his hero-cult see, e.g., Herodotus 8. 64. 2. 

H. J. n. 

TELCHINES (TVAxivcr), semi-divine beings living in 
Rhodes and skilled in all manner of metal-work, there- 
fore also in magic and consequently dangerous, mis- 
chievous, and having the Evil Eye. Our accounts of 
them are late and contradictory, but agree more or less 
in the above points, and also that they were finally 
destroyed by one of the greater gods, Zeus, Poseidon, or 
Apollo, or at least driven from Rhodes. They have a 
certain resemblance to the dwarfs or gnomes of northern 
European mythology. 

See especially Strabo 14. 2. 7, pp. 653-4; Eustathius ad Iliad. 
P* 77*- 55 (from Strabo and Suetonius); Suidas, s.y. ; more in 
Friedl.lnder in Roscher, s.v., with literature; Hcrter in PIV, a.v. 
See also magic, 4. H> J* R> 

TELECLBDES (fl. c. 450-420 b.c,), writer of Athenian 
comedy, won eight victories. His ! 4 /x^i#CTUoveff depicts 
the Golden Age, the UpvTavei^ the peace and luxury of 
the period succeeding the Persian Wars. He attacked 
Pericles (frs. 42-4). 

FCG ii. 361 ff.; CAF\. 209 ff.; Dcnuaiiczuk, Suppl. Com. 86. 

M. P. 


TAXILES, i.e. 'king Taxila', his personal name being 
Omphis (Ambhi), king of the country between the Indus 
and the Jhelum w'ith his capital at Taxila. From fear of 
his neighbour Porus he welcomed Alexander; Taxila 
became Alexander's advanced base, and Taxiles fought 
for him against Poms. At first Taxiles was subjected 
to the Macedonian satrap Philippus; after Philippus* 
murder he ruled nominally as Alexander’s governor but 
soon in complete independence. By 312 b.c. at latest 
the Taxila kingdom had become part of Chandragupta’s 

W. W. T. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, see NICETA OF REMESIANA. 


TECHNOPAIGNIA, poems intended to show the 
nithor’s skill, especially by the shape which they make 
on the paite. This art was popular at the beffinninR of the 
thirf century B.c., which produced Simmias Axe, 
Wingt, and Egg, Theocritus’ Pipe, and Dosiada 8 ^. 4 ft|W. 


TEGEA lav in the south-east Arcadian plain, across the 
roads from'Sparta to the Antolid and the Isthmus. In 
this exposed position it developed politically before the 
other Arcadian towns. C. s.S«> 

with TcRea after a lonR war; and for two centuries it 

followed the Spartan lead, though at 

for the Tegeans were touph fiphters (cf. Hdt. 9. 

It waa a favourite place of residence for Spartan md 

other exiles (Leotychidas; Micythus 

Pausanias). C. 471 Tepe. 77’;.*** 

but submitted after a defeat (Anih. Pal. 7 - * 12 *- ’• 

35). Later, out of hostility to Mantinea (q.v.), Tegea 

^ pro-Spartan. She looked unfavourably on the 

foundttinn of Mcgftlopolis. 


TELEGONIA, see epic cycle. 

TELEMACHUS {TijXeiiaxoi), son of Odysseus and 
Penelope (qq.v.). He is prominent in the Odyssey ^ where 
his character develops throughout those parts of the poem 
in which he appears. At first he is an untried youth, a good 
and dutiful son but timid and unenterprising. At the 
behest of Athena he bids his mother’s suitors depart, and 
when they will not, still with her help he takes ship, goes 
to the mainland, and then inquires after his father, first 
from Nestor and then from Menelaus (Od. 1-4). Athena 
warns him to return home and sail by a different route, 
since the one by which he came is beset by the suitors, 
who plan to kill him. He does so, and on the way takes 
the fugitive prophet Thcoclymenus aboard. He shows 
from now on more energy and resource, even before 
meeting his father (Orf. 15-16, 153); and, having met 
him, acts as an intelligent and even enterprising helper, 
astonishing his mother by taking command of the house 
(21. 343 ff.) and fighting valiantly against the suitors 
(22. gi ff.). 

Outside Homer he appears in a few episodes. Pala- 
medcs, to detect Odysseus* feigned madness, put Tele- 
machus, then a baby, in the road of his father’s plough 
(Hyginus, Fab. 95. 2). After his father’s death he 
married Circe (q.v.), Telegonia (in Proclus). H. J. R. 

TELEMUS (T^Ac/xor), in mythology, a prophet who 
foretold to Polyphemus the Cyclops that Odysseus (q.v.) 
should one day blind him; Od. 9. 507 ff. 

TELEPHUS (i) (Ti}Ae(^or), in mythology, son of 
Heracles (q.v.) and Auge, daughter of King Aleos, the 
eponym of Alea in Arcadia. She bore him in a shrine 
of Athena; a pestilence ensued, and Aleos when he 
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discovered the matter had the cliild exposed and gave 
Auge to be sold overseas. She came into the possession 
of Teuthras, king and eponym of Teuthrania in Mysia, 
who married her; the child was suckled by a hind and 
picked up by shepherds, who called him Telephus (as 
if from DTjXdVf to suckle, and eAa^os*, a deer or hind; 
Apollod. 2. 146). In the version preserved by Hyginus 
(Fab. 99. 3) Auge was adopted by Teuthras, who was 
childless. For some reason (accounts vary in different 
authors) Telephus when he grew up went to Mysia; 
here, according to Hyginus* story (very doubtfully traced 
to Sophocles), Auge was given him in marriage, and they 
discovered their relationship at the last moment. At all 
events he became king of Mysia, and here joins with the 
Epic tradition (post-Homeric), the first part of his story 
being apparently Tragic. In the Cypria the Greeks on 
their way to Troy mistook Teuthrania for it; Telephus 
resisted them and was wounded by Achilles. The wound 
would not heal, and he (at least according to Euripides, 
Telephus) made his way to the Greek camp at Aulis and in 
accordance with an oracle asked Achilles to cure him; 
this was done by applying the rust of the spear, for the 
oracle had said that the wounder should be the healer. 
He then guided the Greeks to Troy. See further 
Schmidt in Roscher, s.v, H. J. U. 

TELEPHUS (2) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.d.), a Stoic 
grammarian, teacher of Verus, wrote on Homer, on the 
history of literature and of scholarship, on bibliography 
and antiquities, and on Attic Syntax (5 books) ; he com- 
piled an alphabetical lexicon of things in common use, 
and an 'Qkvtoklov (in 10 books) of adjectives for the aid 
of writers and orators. His works are lost. P. B. R. F. 

TELES (reAi7?)(^. c. 235 B.c.), Cynic philosopher, prob- 
ably of Megara, is the oldest of the many authors of 
Cynic or Stoic Starpi/Sat (short ethical discussions), frs. 
of whose works have been preserved (in his case, in the 
pages of Stobaeus). His StarpijSat have no claim to philo- 
sophical distinction; they simply commend the Cynic 
way of life in popular language; but he is interesting 
because of liis references to earlier writers like Bion of 
Borysthenes, Stilpon, and Crates the Cynic. 

Ed. O. licnse* (1909). PIV v a. 375, W. D. R. 

TELESELLA (TVAco-iAAa), Argive poetess of the fifth 
century B.C., famous for arming the women of Argos after 
its defeat by Cleomenes (Hdt. 6. 76 ff., Polyaen. 8. 33). 
Nine fragments of her work survive, and seem to come 
from Hymns, especially to Apollo and Artemis, with 
whom six are concerned. The Telesilleion (see metre, 
CREEK, III (9)) or acephalous gl yconic is called after her. 
She seems to have written mainly for women (Paus. 2. 20. 
8). An Epidaurian Hymn to the Mother of the Gods 
ascribed to her seems to be a later imitation. 

Fragments: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Grace. iJ. 61; J. M. Edmonds, 
Lyra Graeca ii. 236-415. 

Criticism; U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF, Trxtq. d, gr. Lyr. 
(1900), 76; P. Maas, EpidaurUche Hymnen (1933), 134-41. 

C. M. B. 

TELESILLEION, see metre, creek, hi (9). 
TELESINUS, see pontius. 

TELESPHORUS (T€\€a<f>6po$)^ a child -god associated 
with Asclepius (q.v.). He is commonly shown in art, but 
seldom mentioned in literature; his name occurs on 
several inscriptions in his honour, however. 

See Schmidt in Roscher, s.v.; Schwen in PPF, s.v, H, J. R, 

TELESTES, dithyrambic poet of Selinus (Ath. 616 f, 
Diod. Sic. 46. 6), won victory at Athens 402/1 B.c. (Marm. 
Par. 79). Titles of his Dithyrambs are Argo^ Asclepius^ 
and Hymenaetis, of which in all four fragments survive. 
The comedian Theopompus referred to him (Ath. 501 f). 


In style and music he resembled Timotheus and Philo- 
xenus (Dion. Hal. Comp. 132). Alexander read him 
(Plut. Alex. 8), and the tyrant Aristratus of Sicyon put 
up a statue to him (Plin. HN 35. 109). 

E. Diehl. Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 153. C. M. B. 

TELETE (reAcTT^).^ Being related to reXelv as, for 
instance, to dairreiv, this word properly means no 

more than 'accomplishment', 'performance', which suits 
its very rare non-sacral use (perhaps only Batrachom. 
303, where it is equivalent to the usual Epic tcAo?). 
But from a comparatively early date it was specialized (it 
does not occur in any sense earlier than Pindar) to mean 
the accomplishment of a religious or quasi -religious 
ceremony. So Pindar, Ol. 10. 52, uses it of the first 
celebration of the Olympic Games by Heracles; Pyth. 
9. 97 and Nem. 10. 34, of Athenian festivals including 
athletic contests; Ol. 3. 40, of the celebration of theox^nia 
(q.v.). Only in the last case is the rite purely rcligic>us. 
In Euripides (Aeschylus and Sophocles use only rcAixr) 
it repeatedly means a rite, and perhaps especially dpe 
somewhat out of the ordinary, as those of Dionysos, 
Bacch. 22, or any orgiastic ceremonies, ibid. 73. Aristo- 
phanes uses it for rites of any kind, as Pax 418 -20. But 
there seems to have been a growing tendency about this 
time to use it especially of mystic ceremonials ; thus, 
Herodotus employs it in speaking of those of Dcmeter 
and Dionysus, Andociclcs (i. iii) of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, while it is a favourite word of Plato to signify 
an initiation. After Alexander this tendency is accentu- 
ated, the word very frequently meaning a rite supposed 
to contain some hidden philo.sophic or gnostic meaning. 
It also can signify a magical or supernatural action or 
even force. This finally develops, especially in Philon of 
Alexandria, into the sense of ‘inner meaning', even 
‘allegorical interpretation*. 

C. Zljcierveld, TtXcrrj ; liijdragen tot de kennu derrcligientr trrmwo-- 
logic in het Grieksch (1934). H. J. R. 

TELLUS, the Roman earth-goddess, probably very old, 
though her temple dates only from 268 n.c. (Platner- 
Ashby, p. 51 1). For the question of Greek influence on 
her ritual see F. Althcim, Terra (1931) ; St. Wein- 

stock in PW, s.v. ‘Terra Mater*. She is associated in 
cult with Tcllumo (Varro in August. De civ. D. 7. 23); 
wdth Altor (‘Feeder’) and Rusor ('Ploughman'?), ibid.; 
perhaps with the doubtful Tellurus (Mart. Capella i. 49). 
No festival is named after her and she has no flameu; 
but she is the deity concerned in the feriae semefttivae 
(Ovid, Fasti i. 657 ff., whereon sec Frazer); the Fordi- 
cidia of 15 April (ibid. 4. 629 ff., whereon sec Frazer; the 
offering, a cow in calf, is typical for powers of fertility); 
and the sacrifice of the porca praecidanea (Varro in 
Nonius, p. 163 M., Gellius 4. 6. 8, who adds Ceres), a 
sin-ofl'ering for neglect of rites, especially those of the 
dead. 

See further Weinstock, It>c. cit. H. J. R. 

TEMENOS (refievos), in Homeric usage, signifies either 
a king’s or a god's domain, an area marked off and 
assigned (p his use. In later times it is nearly always used 
of a god’s domain. 

In the narrower sense it is the sanctuary (l€p 6 p) or 
precinct (nepiPoXos), the consecrated and enclosed area 
surrounding the god’s altar, which was the centre of 
worship and the only indispensable cult structure. It 
usually included a temple also, whose primary purpose 
was to house the image and votive offerings. Larger 
precincts, like Apollo's at Delphi, or the Altis at OlympiSi 
also enclosed the treasuries built to house the offerings 
of a single city, sacred groves, statues, theatres, and the 
temples of associated deities. The rules governing the 
sanctity of precincts varied from cult to cult; entrance 
was sometimes forbidden except to certain persons at 
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certain times. In most cults whoever entered the precinct 
had to be purified first. The Roman fanum or templum 
(in the original sense) corresponds to temenos in this 
narrower meaning. 

In tlie broader sense the temenos is all the land that 
belongs to a god*s cult. Some cults owned large areas of 
forest, pasture, cultivable land, and even factories and 
fisheries, from which they received revenues. Though 
sometimes cultivation of the god's domain was forbidden, 
it was usually worked either by the god's slaves or by 
contractors. 

Ancient Sources: see SIG 977-94, and many of the inscriptions 
in Prott-Zichen, Graecorum sacrai e tituUt coUectae (1896- 

1906) for cult-laws relating to this subject. Modern Literature: 
P. Stengel, Gnechisrhe Kultusaltertumer 17-21 ; A. Fairbanks, 

Handbook of Greek religion (1910), 65-74. For Roman religion sec 
G. Wissuwa, RK 467-79. j. E. F. 

T1 BMENUS (TtJ/xci'o?), (i) king of Stymphalus, founder 
of the cult of Hera as Maid, Wife, and Widow, see hera, 
ARCADIA; Paus. 8. 22. 2. (2) Son of Phegeus king of 
Psophis ; he and his brother Axion murdered Alcmaeon 
(q.v.), Paus. 8. 24. 10. (3) One of the Heraclidae (q.v. ; 
exact genealogy uncertain). After taking a prominent part 
in the Return of the Heraclidae, he got Argos for his 
portion of the conquered land. He had a daughter Hyme- 
tho, and favoured lier husband Deiphontes (q.v.) above 
his own sons, who therefore murdered their father. The 
people then decided that Deiphontes and Hymetho 
should be king and queen (see Apollod. 2. 172 ff.). One 
of Temenus' sons (Pcrdiccas, according to Hdt. 8. 137; 
Archelaus, Hyginus, Fab. 219; the latter account is 
somehow connected with Euripides, Archelaus) founded 
the royal house of Macedonia. 

See further O. \Vaser in Ra&chcr’s Lex,, art. ‘Temenos’. II. J. R. 


TEMPE, a narrow valley, nearly five miles in length, 
in northern Thessaly, through which the Peneus flows 
between the massifs of Olympus and Ossa. The gorge, 
which w^as caused by erosion and not, as Greek tradition 
maintained, by an earthquake, was strategically impor- 
tant, since the principal route to Macedonia could here 
be closed by a very small force. In 480 d.c. the Greeks 
sent troops to hold Tempe against Xerxes, but they 
evacuated it owing to distrust of the Thessalians. Tempe 
w^as the scene of operations in 336, when Alexander 
overcame Thessalian opposition, and in the Third 
Macedonian War. H. D. W. 


TEMPLE* Greek temples, except circular ones 
(usually dedicated to Asclepius), were primarily of uni- 
form type, a rectangular chamber (naoi, cclla) containing 
the image of the deity, with doorway at east end and 
porch (pronaos) produced by thrusting forward the side 
walls of the cella; there was sometimes a rear porch 
(opisthodomos, posticum) in addition. This type of build- 
ing. considerably elongated, and having a surrounding 
verandah of columns {peripteros, pteron, penstylc) has 
been traced back to c, the tenth century B.c. By second 
quarter of sixth century (Hcraeum at Olympia even 
earlier) it became established, and in that centunr one 
Doric and two Ionic temples attained an area of over 
60.000 sq. ft. Most small temples were non-penptcral, 
the cell! being exposed, with a porch at one ei^. 

Usual varieties of porch arrangement arc [a) P/style-m- 
antis’ (2 columns between ends— of side walls), 
(6) Trostyle-tetrastyle' (4 columns standing clear of 
antae) ; (f) Trostyle-hexastylc* (6 columns do. do ). Th 
great majority of peripteral temples were hcxMt>^ e, 

6 columns at each end and 12 to 14 on 

Aa roof support was the chief structural problem, the 
laiwrTmpKad a single or (usually) double row of 
Se cella, but some of the largest tuples 
ma^Tavc been ^aethrar, i.e. ’«rith an unroofed (or 

Asia Minor were usually dipteral , with 


of columns in the peristyle; ‘pseudo-dipteral’ temples 
(e.g, Artemis, Magnesia) having a similar position for 
the outer row of columns and the inner row omitted. 

At Ephesus, Samos, Sardes, and Didyma the entrance 
end was further emphasized by increasing the depth of 
the porch and providing an avenue of columns. The 
peripteral plan greatly increased the size of fom 
common to all temples and unified the noble simplicity 
of the main idea — an unbroken rectangle having a simple 
low-pitched roof and a gable (pediment) at each end, 
the whole governed by the strong horizontal lines of 
stylobate and entablature (see architecture). No 
original example of a normal Greek Ionic temple exists; 
there are several fairly complete Doric ones, but the 
marble roof slabs, the decorations (acroteria) above the 
pediments, the doors or grilles which closed the entrance, 
and the colouring of the entire structure — chiefly con- 
centrated on the frieze, the cresting (sima) of the comice, 
and the ceilings — must be imagined. The Temple of 
Poseidon, Paestum, and the Theseum, Athens, give the 
best complete impression. Buildings which contained 
such masterpieces as the Athena Parthenos and the Zeus 
at Olympia must have been magnificent inside: the flat 
ceilings of marble or wood panels probably admitted 
light, borrowed from special roof slabs in prepared 
positions. 

Roman temples closely resembled Greek ones in 
external fonn and treatment, but the Corinthian Order, 
with steeper pediments and richly carved friezes, was 
generally used. The temple floor was on a raised plat- 
form enclosed by a wall -base (plinth) and this was thrust 
forward beyond the porch — ^which was given great 
importance — to enclose the entrance stepway; ideas 
probably borrowed from non-peripteral Etruscan 
temples in Italy, and Roman temples were often non- 
peripteral, or pseudo-peripteral (i.e. with engaged 
columns on the flanks). Internally, the architectural 
treatment sometimes given to the west end of the cella 
(e.g. in the Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek) is significant in 
its resemblance to the sanctuary element of the Chris- 
tian church. 

See also architecture. 

D. S. Robertson, op. cit. under auchttfcture; A Marquand, 
Greek Architecture (1909); L. V. Solon, Polychromy (U.S.A. 19241. 

T, F. 

TEMPLE OFFICIALS. A priest (q.v.) presided oyer 
every temple and sanctuary in the Greek and Italian 
States. No other official was needed in the numerous 
small cults. But at the larger shrines the priest received 
the assistance of minor officials. 

In the administration of the cult and the performance 
of ritual he was assisted by hieropoioi (tcpoTroiot), who 
likewise received, as their due, portions of the sacrifices 
and other honours and perquisites. In Athens two boards 
of hieropoioi of ten each were chosen by lot : one (oi errl 
rd CK^u/xara) to perform all sacrifices appointed by 
oracle, the other (01 nar eviaurov) to administer the 
four-yearly festivals except the Panathenaea (Arist. Ath, 
Pol. 54). Directly charged with the offering of sacrifices 
were Surat, among whom a higher rank was sometimes 
distinguished, the tepo^vrat or The 

larger and more important the cult, the more attendants 
were necessary at the sacrifices. We find mention of 
sacred heralds (UpotcrfpVKes), libation-pourers (otvox^w), 
overseers (cVt/xeAijraO, 

In the care and management of the temple and pre- 
cinct the priest was assisted by vao^vAoicer, veomoiot, 
or veoJKopoi. They guarded the sanctuary, kept it clean, 
and purified entrants. 

In the administration of cult-finances, sacred treasures, 
votive offerings, and the revenue-producing parts of the 
god's domain, the priest was assisted by treasurers or 
stewards (upora/Atot). In some cities, as Miletus, a 
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board of Upora^iai was appointed that looked after the 
properties of all State-cults. 

Since there was no Rxed hierarchy in Greek religion, 
and each State, even each cult, was a law to itself, the 
evidence shows great variety of practice and much over- 
lapping of the functions of the three principal types of 
subordinate cult-official. There were also such minor 
functionaries as cantors (dot 3 ot), musicians, and agono- 
thetm, who supervised the sacred games. See also 
AEDITUUS. 

Ancient Sources: for inBcriptions concerning Greek temple 
ofliciala see 5 /G* 1002-54; C. Michel, Recuril d’ Inscriptions 
fp-ecques (i8g7-ig27), 66g-7^S, 8iO“39. 857-78; mony inscriptions 
in von Prott-Zichen, Leges Oraecorum sucrae e tituUs colUctae (1896- 
1906). 

Modern Literature: A. Fairbanks, Handbook of Greek religion 
(1910), 76-83; P. Stengel, Griechische Kultusaltcrtumcr^ (1920). 
31-54. J. E. F. 

TEMPLUM, see AUGURES, DIVINATION, TEMIiNOS. 

TENES the eponym of Tenedos, for whose 

story, probably not very early, see Plutarch, Quaest. 
Grace, 28 {Mor. 350 d-f), with Halliday there and in CQ 
21 (1927), 37 ff. He was son of Apollo, but nominally of 
Cycnus king of Coloni; his step-mother accused him as 
Potiphar*8 wife did Joseph, and Cycnus set him and his 
sister Hemithea adrift in a chest which landed at Tenedos. 
Later, Cycnus discovered the truth and tried to be 
reconciled, but Tenes with an axe cut the moorings of his 
boat when Cycnus visited Tenedos, hence the proverb 
*Tenedian axe* for a rash deed. Tenes was finally killed 
by Achilles in defending Hemithea; hence at his hero- 
shrine Achilles may not be named nor a flute-player 
enter, because a flute-player bore false witness against 
him to Cycnus. H. J. R. 

TEPIDARIUM, see baths. 

TEREBRA, see SIECECRAFT, ROMAN. 

TERENCE (Publius Terentius Afer, ? 195-159 b.c.), 
is said by Suetonius to have been bom in Carthage of 
Libyan stock, and to have come to Rome a.s a slave in the 
household of the senator Terentius Lucanus, who gave 
the handsome, gifted boy a good education, and set him 
free; his talents obtained for him entry into a circle of 
noble Romans interested in literature. Encouraged by 
them, he entered, somewhat as an outsider, on his drama- 
tic career, which we may perhaps reconstruct as follows. 
In 166 he produced his first play, the Andria (which, 
according to one story, he had previously read to Caeci- 
lius). This play was based on the Andria of Menander, 
but differed from it in certain respects (see below); the 
elderly dramatist Luscius Lanuvinus and his friends 
seized on these differences as a means of discrediting a 
possible rival ; Terence consequently found himself com- 
pelled, contrary to his intention, to write a prologue, not 
to explain the plot (a procedure wliich he detested) but to 
reply to the charge of ‘contamination’ and ask for a fair 
hearing. Apparently he tried to produce the Ilecyra in 
165 without a prologue, but failed because of a rumour 
of more interesting sideshows such as rope-dancing. In 
163 came the Heautontimorumenos, the prologue to which 
was spoken (contrary to custom) by the chief actor, 
Ambivius Turpio, who managed by his prestige to 
secure a hearing for the play. In 161, at the Ludi 
Megalenses, came the Eunuchns, the success of which 
probably led to the production of the Phormio at the 
Ludi Romani of the same year. In 160, at the funeral 
games of Aemilius Paulus, Terence produced the 
Adelphi, but again failed with the Hecyra ; this play was 
hnally produced at the Ludi Romani of the same year, the 
prologue being delivered by Ambivius. In 159 Terence 
is said to have visited Greece, a journey from which he 
never returned. He left some property as a dowry to 
his daughter, who married a senator : such biographical 


details, however, were a subject of controversy even in 
ancient times. 

2. The didascaliae inform us that all Terence’s plays 
were produced by Ambivius Turpio, and that the music 
was composed by Flaccus, slave of Claudius. Our other 
information is mainly derived from the commentary of 
Donatus. 

3# In his prologues Terence replies to the charges that 
he ‘contaminated’ or ‘spoilt’ his originals, stole characters 
and scenes from plays already translated, derived help 
from his noble friends, and lacked ability; he asserts 
that earlier dramatists also took liberties with their 
originals — the liberty to which he himself confesses being 
his practice of combining parts of different plays — and 
that he is innocent of intentional plagiarism from Latin 
dramatists. Politeness forbade him to do more than 
evade the charge of receiving help from his friends; for 
the rest, he taunts Lanuvinus with being ‘a good trans- 
lator but a had writer*. Donatus* commentary leads us 
to suspect that many of the alterations introduced by 
Terence were due to his own invention, his motives beihg 
to introduce effective dialogues and interesting contrasi^ 
in character. 

4. A brief summary of two of the plays will sen^e t(i 
illustrate some of Terence's departures from his Greek 
originals. 

(1) Andria (‘The Girl from Andros*). Simo has forced 
his son Pamphilus to become engaged to the daughter of 
Chremes; Chremes, learning that Pamphilus is in love 
with the supposed orphan Glycerium, wishes to break 
off the engagement; Simo pretends to Pamphilus that it 
still holds; Pamphilus, on the advice of his slave Davus, 
tries to out-manoeuvre Simo by feigning submission, but 
finds himself cornered when Simo persuades Chremes to 
withdraw his refusal. Glycerium bears a child; Davus 
lets Chremes see it; Chremes definitely refuses to let his 
daughter marry Pamphilus. Finally it transpires that 
Glycerium is also the child of Chremes; she can now 
marry Pamphilus, while Chremes* other daughter is 
given to her faithful lover Charinus. 

Sources (according to the prologue): Menander's 
*Avhpia and Ucpivdia. Terence, according to Donatus, 
changed the opening monologue of the Avhpla into a 
dialogue by introducing the slave Sosia, who appears 
only in this scene (7rpd<7a>7rov TTporariKOv) ; he also added 
the second lover, Charinus, with his slave — apparently 
out of free invention ('non sunt aptid Menandrum*) — 
in order, wc may presume, to provide foils to Pamphilus 
and Davus. Donatus fails to indicate convincingly 
Terence’s debt to the TltptiSia. 

(2) Adelphi (‘The Brothers’). Demea has two sona; 
the younger, Ctesipho, he brings up strictly; the elder, 
Aeschinus, he entrusts to his easy-going brother Micio. 
Both boys go astray; Aeschinus, reckless if generous, 
seduces Pamphila and, on his timid brother’s behalf, 
kidnaps a music-girl, to Pamphlla’s alarm. After a tardy 
confession to Micio he is allowed to marry Pamphila; 
meanwhile Demea, disappointed with the results of hts 
own methods, decides to court popularity by a show of 
affability, and thus turns the tables on Mido. Original 
by Men^der; the kidnapping scene borrowed from 
Diphilus’ ZvvarroBvifiaKovrc^, Most modem and perhaps 
finest of Terence’s plays. 

5« Apart from the Adelphi, the only clear example of 
borrowing from a second original is the addition to the 
Menandrian framework of the Eunuehm (his liveliest and 
most popular pisy) of two characters, Thraso and the 
parasite, from Menander's K6Xa(. On the other hand, 
Donatus points out several instances of alteration made 
by Terence which owed nothing to any Greek original. 
It seems possible that this was the real charge against 
Terence, ^d that he tried to evade it by concentrating 
on the minor point of his occasional borrowings from 
secondary Greek originals. 
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6, Of Ws other plays it is useful to indicate the primary 
Greek original. Hecyra ('The Mother-in-law’) had for 
its source Apollodorus* *£'#cvpa, and is an excellent 
example of the com^die lannoyantet with no unlikeable 
characters. Heautontimorumenos ('The Self-tormentor’) 
was derived from Menander; its opening scene is famous 
and its intrigue complicated. Phormio was based on 
Apollodorus* ^ETnhiKaJ^ofievos, and its lively intrigue 
was imitated by Moli^re in Les Fourberies de Scapin, 

7# Julius Caesar praised Terence as a polished drama- 
tist, who lacked only ins comica. His polish is apparent 
not only in his unequalled style but also in the urbane 
and humanitarian tone of his plays. He gives us kindly 
masters, faithful slaves, affectionate parents and children, 
even generous courtesans; behaviour may be lax, but is 
seldom brutal. Lacking Plautus’ metrical gift and power 
to excite laughter, he was nevertheless an original drama- 
tic artist, deeply interested in the complexities of life 
and the contrasts of character. 

Text: R. Kauer and W. M. Lind&ay (O.C.T. ig26). Text and 
^innicntary; S. G. Ashmore (igo8). Sec also l*h. Fabia, Let 
Prologurs dt Tirvncf. (ihSK); G. Norwood. The Art of T. (1923), 
UziatzKo s commentanes on Phormio* and Adelphi’* arc standard. 

W. B. 

TERENTIA was Cicero’s wife. Her family was wealthy. 
Since her half-sisSter, Fabia, a Vestal, was suspected of 
intercourse^ with Catiline, the encouragement Cicero 
had from Ferentia in acting against him might have 
family motives. She ^^as often, especially in the trial of 
C lodius, suspected of influencing her husband. Firm 
and careful, she sustained him in exile and always helped 
him in his financial difRculties. After his return a grow- 
ing coldness between them resulted in divorce (46 B.C.). 
Cicero iinrncdiaiely married Publilia, and it is uncertain 
whether Terentia ever got back her property. It is 
related that she afterwards married Sallust the historian, 
and then Mcssalla Corvinus, and that she died aged 103. 
Cicero had by her a daughter, Tullia, and a son, Marcus. 

L. Neubauer, Wiener Siudieti 1910, p. 271; St. Wcinstock, PIV 
vA. 710. A. M. 

TERHNTIANUS MAURUS (late 2nd c. a.d.), gram- 
marian and metrist. His De litteris syllahis et metris 
Horatii (ed. Keil, Gramm, JmL vi. 325-“4i3) is written 
entirely in verse (2,981 lines). 

See alto sciioi.ahshii*, i.atin, and cf. Teuffcl, §373 a; Sebanx- 
llosjus, § 514. J. F. M. 

TERENTIUS (i) AFER, Publius, see terence. 

TERENTIUS (2) SCAURUS, Quintus (early 2nd c. 
A.D.), grammarian. His Ars grammatica and his com- 
mentary (in at least ten books) on Horace are lost. The 
Liber de orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm, Lai, vii. 11-33) 
attributed to him is probably genuine. 

Cf. Teuffcl, $ 35a. *; Schanz-Hoiiui, §§ 594-5- J* F- M* 

TERENTIUS, see also culled, varro. 

TERMINUS, B boundary-mark; in Roman religion, 
especially the numen of such marks, which were set up 
with ceremony, sacrifice being made and blood and other 
offerings, with the ashes of the fire, put into the hole 
which was to contain the temunus (Siculus Flaccus in 
Gfmnat, Lot, 141. 4 ff. Lachmann). This filling of the 
mark with power was reinforced by a yearly sacrifice and 
feast (Ovid, FasH 2. 638 ff.) by the neighbours, on 23 
Feb. Crcrminalia). It is therefore not remarkable that 
there was a god Terminus, a kind of concentration of 
the numm of all the boundar>’-mark9. Traditionally, the 
Terminus on the Capitol had been there before the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus was built, and 
refused to move; he therefore was left inside the temple, 
with an opening in the roof above, as he must be under 
the open aky (Ovid, ibid. fi6g ff.). „ t n 

See Wiewwa, FK 136 ff.; Fraifcr on Ovid. loc. dl. H. j. R. 


TERPANDER (TipiraySpos) (fl. 647 B.c. Hieron.-Eus., 
645 B.c. Marm, Par, 34), musician and poet, of Antissa in 
Lesbos (Timoth. Pets, 240), but worked in Sparta (Ath. 
635 d) in the middle of the seventh century. He is said 
to have written: (i) Nomes, in which he set his own or 
Homer’s lines to lyre-music (Plut. Demos, 3) ; (2) TIpoolpLia 
or Preludes, which may have been of the same genre os 
the Homeric Hymns (ibid.) ; (3) scolia (ibid. 28). It is 
doubtful whether any of the fragments ascribed to him 
are genuine. Fr. 1 is a libation-song, but indicates a 
later date in its use of pure spondees, its theology, and its 
play on the word dpxd. Fr. 4 seems to be an adapta- 
tion of Pind. 01. 13. 22-3. Fr. 2 and fr. 3 have been less 
disputed. But it may be doubted whether his works were 
known at Alexandria. See also music, § 10. 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Graee, ii. 3-5; Wilamowitz, Timotheos (1903), 
92-3. C. M. B. 

TERRACOTTAS. Sculpture on a large scale in terra- 
cotta was rare in Greece, except in primitive times. In 
Etruria terracotta long remained the favourite material 
for temple sculpture, often on a colossal scale. Cyprus 
has also yielded many large votive terracotta statues. 

2. Clay figurines (Kopai, sigillaria) are found from the 
earliest periods ; Minoan examples of the second millen- 
nium B.c. already show elaborate detail of costume. In 
Greece they become common from the seventh ccntur>’. 
They served as votive offerings, as funeral furniture, as 
toys, and, later, as house-ornaments. Figurines of the 
archaic period are hieratic in character, types of seated 
or standing goddesses being most popular. From the 
fourth century the art is secular in feeling, as exemplified 
in the figurines of women in everyday garb from Tanagra, 
Myrina in Aeolis, etc. Production fell off after a.d. ioo. 

3. Relief work other than architectural is rare and mainly 
confined to votive tablets. The series of 'Melian reliefs' 
with mythological scenes belongs to the early fifth 
century. 

4. For sepulchral purposes chests (XapvdKes) and jars 
(ttlOol) were used in Bronze-Age Crete. Large painted 
sarcophagi are found in Clazomenae and Rhodes at the 
end of the sixth century. Sarcophagi with reclining 
figures modelled on the lids were used in Etruria during 
late archaic and Hellenistic times, and small reproduc- 
tions of these were used for urns in cremations. 

5. In architecture sun-dried bricks (nXipOoi dtfiai, laieres 
crudi), the universal primitive building-material, w^ere 
largely replaced in the Hellenistic period by baked 
bricks (nXivOoi oirrat Kcpapioi, later es cocti, testae). As 
a result of the abundance of stone, brick construction 
was rarer in Greece than in Rome, where it remained the 
principal material of Republican and Imperial buildings. 
The gable-roofs of early Greek temples were generally 
composed of flat terracotta tiles (areyaorfjpes, acuA^vesr, 
tegulae)f rounded covering- tiles (KdAurmJpc?, imbrues), 
finial ornaments {oKpwrqpia, antffixae), and gutters with 
lion-head spouts (KcpafilSes^ ^€ovTOK€(f»aXot, leontochas^ 
mata ) ; and wooden framing was frequently covered with 
terracotta slabs, painted or moulded. In Greece, after 
the archaic period, these features were usually translated 
into stone, but in Italy the use of terracotta long persisted. 
Moulded terracotta slabs were employed in Imperial 
times to decorate Roman house interiors. 

R. Kekul6, Die Antiken Terrakotten (4 vola., 188^^3); G. M. A. 
Richter, Etnacan Terracotta Warriors in the Metro^itan Museum of 
Art (U.S.A. 1937); D- Terracottas from Mvriwa in Boston 
(Vienna, 1934); F. Jacobsthal, Die Meiischen Reliefs (1Q31); D. S. 
Roberuon, Handbook of Greek and Rojnan Architecture (19^)^^. 

TERRA SIGILLATA, pottery made in moulds; by 
modem archaeologists the term is restricted to the fine 
led-glazed table-ware in general use over the Roman 
Empire, and formerly known as Samian Ware (q.v.). 
In this sense it includes not only the decorated vases 
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produced from moulds, but also the plain wheel-made 
varieties. Terra sigillata imitates metal-ware in its 
embossed decoration and in its forms, which are stan- 
dardized, some shapes being regularly decorated, others 
invariably plain; they are of moderate size, mainly 
handleless drinking-bowls and plates. The origin of the 
ware is to be sought in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
where moulded relief-ware was popular from the late 
fourth century (see pottery), and experiments in red 
glaze began in the third century. Precise information, 
such as has been obtained in the West from study of the 
actual pottery sites, is not yet available for the East, and 
the place and date of the appearance of the bright sigillata 
glaze are still unknown; some excavators* reports set the 
date as high as 1 50 B.c. In any case the Eastern sigillata 
never equalled the Western in artistic and technical 
quality, being limited to plain forms ; and the bulk of it 
is subsequent to, and influenced by, the spread of 
Arretine ware. 

2* The western fabrics are better knovm. That of 
Arretium in Etruria began shortly after 30 B.c. ; some 
of the early potters bear Oriental names. Here was 
developed the decorated sigillata, bowls surrounded w'itli 
designs taken from the repertory of Neo-Attic art. 
Arretine ware, plain and decorated, was widely exported, 
and about the beginning of the Christian era, to lessen 
cost of transport, branch potteries for the production of 
plain ware were established round the Mediterranean. 
Those in South Gaul commenced about A-D. 20 to 
produce independently decorated ware, and before their 
competition the Arretine potteries lost ground, though 
production did not cease until Flavian times. In their 
turn the South Gaulish potteries (of which La Grau- 
fesenque w'as the largest centre) were replaced after the 
first century by others nearer the frontiers (L/Czoux in 
the Auvergne ; Rheinzabem, Trier, etc., in Germany). In 
the second century manufacture extended to Aquincum 
in Pannonia and Colchester in Britain. The wars of the 
mid -third century proved disastrous to the industry, and 
production ceased for a time. 

3« In the Roman East several fabrics, all of plain 
ware, have been distinguished. One potter>’-site has 
been located, near Pergamum, of Tiberio-Claudian 
times; and it is surmised from Pliny (HN 35. 60) that 
Samos was a centre of production. The period of greatest 
activity was the early^first century, after which the pottery 
falls off in quantity and quality. On present evidence it 
would appear that the East used little decorated ware, 
and what has been found is Western import. 

4 * The fourth century witnessed a revival, both in 
the East (where Egypt may have led the way) and in the 
West (potteries in the district of the Marne). Tliis late 
ware is characterized by the use of stamped decoration, 
a technique which survived into Coptic and Frankish 
times. 

£B8tem fabrics: J. H. Iliffe, ‘Sigillata Wares in tlic Near East* 
(Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine vi (1938), 
4-53). Western fabrics. General; F. Oswald and T. D. Prvee, 
Terra Sigillata (1920). Arretine: A. Ox<S, Arretinische Reliefge/dsse 
vom Rhein (1933). Gaulish: A. Oxi, Fruhgallischc RelieJgefOsse 
vom Rhein (1934); J. Dechelctte, Les Vases edramiques ornds de la 
Gaule romaineQgo^); F. Hcrmei, La Craufesenque (1934). Spain; 
M. Cazurro, Inst. d*Estudis Catalans, Anuari 1909-10, p. 296. 
Fourth -century fabrics; (West) W. Unverzagt, Terra Sigillata mit 
R&dchenverzierung (1919); (East) K. Kubler, ‘Spiitantike Stempcl- 
kcramik* {Ath. Mitt. Ivi (1931), 75). F. N. T. 

TERREMARE. A Terramara has been aptly described 
as *a Lake-dwelling on land*. But it is a 'lake-dwelling* 
of unique shape and kind, trapezoidal in outline, enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and surrounded by a moat fed from 
a stream. Such constructions are known only in the 
eastern half of the Po valley, particularly around Parma 
and Modena. The word is derived from Italian country- 
speech and its plural is Tcrremare. Chronologically the 
Terremare belong to the Bronze Age and begin at the 


earliest stages of that period. Discoveries in the Po 
valley began in 1862. In 1900 Pigorini launched his 
theory, which has found its way into every text-book 
but has lately been subjected to criticism long overdue. 
The theory maintains that (i) at the end of the Neolithic 
Age a new race appeared in Italy; which, imlike the 
Neolithics, cremated its dead. These newcomers came 
from the Danube valley. They were the direct ancestors 
of all the Italic tribes. At the end of the Bronze Age they 
left the Po valley and occupied the whole of Italy. (2) 
This people introduced the use of bronze and should be 
regarded as leading the whole civilization of Italy in its 
day. 

2. In the first controversies which arose it was un- 

doubtedly established (a), as against Brizio, that the 
Terramaricoli were not indigenous but immigrants, and 
(b)y as against Sergi, that their structures were not Roipun 
camps misunderstood by the excavators. But what jwas 
never proved was the postulated archaeological oon- 
nexion betw^een Bronze-Age Terramaricoli and Iron- 
Age Villanovans (q.v.). i 

3. The few cemeteries which are intennediate in date ^re 
not demonstrably intermediate in quality. The supposed 
pedigree, therefore, passing from Terramaricoli through 
Villanovans to Romans is weak at its most crucial point. 
That the Terramaricoli were the ancestors of the Italici 
becomes merely a pious opinion. Much of Pigorini 's 
theory appears now as a somewhat rash prophecy which 
it was assumed that the future would confirm with more 
material. Only a more recent and complete regional 
survey could disprove Colini’s over-statement that the 
whole Iron Age in Italy was unifonn and its several 
phases the ‘dialects of a common language*. It has 
required the experience of nearly tlurty years since then 
to show that Villanovan culture was definitely restricted 
in its area and could never be made to cover more than 
a fraction of the Italici, though perhaps the most inter- 
esting fraction. If the supposed march of the Terra- 
maricoli from the Po to the heel of Italy is not wholly a 
myth, as some critics maintain, there arc at any rate no 
clear traces of it. Probably few still believe in the out- 
lying Terramara at Taranto. 

4* Yet though the first part of Pigorini*s theory can no 
longer be held to be convincing there is no sufficient 
reason for the present to consider the second part of it 
unsound. The importance of the Terramaricoli will still 
be considerable if they can safely be regarded as the 
pioneers and introducers of the Bronze Age. This claim 
has recently been attacked because there is an important 
Bronze-Age culture on many sites unrelated to Terre- 
mare — a fact suddenly emphasized by recent discoveries. 
The ‘extra- terramaricoli*, as Rellini terms them, are 
certainly more important than the world supposed. But 
the orthodox opinion still holds good that the Italian 
Bronze Age is the legitimate child of Central Europe. If, 
therefore, the 1 erramaricoli lived originally somewhere 
near Bohemia and Hungary, they may well have brought 
in the knowledge of bronze-working from those regions. 

The best account is still T. E. Pcct, The Stone ami Bronze Ages 
in Italy (1909). For the 'Extra-tcTTamaricoli' sec Mon. Ant. 34 
(1932). The whole Terramara culture is pictonally illuatrated hy 
O. Monrelius, La Civilisation primitiw en Italie (platea la, a6). 
G. Sdflund, Le Terremare (Lund, 1939), is an important statement 
of recent research. L). R.-Macl. 

TERTULLIAN (Quintus Septimius Florens Tertul* 
LiANUs) (c. A.D. 160-r. 225), a native of the Roman 
province Africa of pagan parentage, received a thorough 
training as a lawyer. Most of his life was spent at 
Carthage. His ardent yet sarcastic temperament per- 
sisted after his conversion, when, though apparently 
remaining a layman, he devoted his pen to the furtherance 
of the Christian religion, as he understood it. His later 
writings are more markedly ascetic, due to his devotion 
to the Montanistic sect* He wrote both in Latin and in 
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Greek, but none of his Greek works has survived. There 
can be no doubt that he had read the leading Greek and 
Latin pagan authors, of whom Herodotus and Varro may 
be named. He is the earliest writer known to us to 
formulate the doctrine of the Trinity, and, as a creator 
of Latin Christian terminology his importance is capital. 
Of all Latin prose writers he is perhaps the most difficult 
to master. 

Of his surviving works, over thirty in number, the 
following may be considered the most important; Ad 
nationesiA.v. 197), ApologeticusCATroXoyqTiKos [sc. Adyo?], 
197), De testimonio 197-200), De spectaculis {200), 

De praescriptione haereticonim (200), De orationet De 
baptistnoy Adversus Judaeos (these between 200 and 206), 
Adversus Marcionem (207-11), De pallio (209), De anima, 
De carnis resurrectione (208-11), De corona (21 1), and 
Adversus Praxean (after 213). 

The Apology has been styled ‘the noblest oration 
among all which antiquity has left us*. It was addressed 
to Roman governors and naturally avoids Christian 
technicalities. But the author knows the history and 
character of persecution as well as he knows Roman 
law. He successfully rebuts all the charges made against 
Christians and also shows clearly what Christianity is 
within the Roman Empire. 

Ed. F. Ochler (T.ipKiar, 1853); ApoIof>y\ cd. J. E. B. Mayor (tr. 
A. Souter) (igi?), T. K. Glover (Locb, 1931), H. lloppc (1939). 

A. S. 


TESSERA, a ticket or token, used in Rome, as in all 
ages, for a great variety of purposes, and represented by 
small pieces, often circular, of lead, bronze, terracotta, 
bone, etc. 

T’he tesserae nurnmulariaCy formerly known erroneously 
as tess(rae gladiatoriaCy were tabs attached to bags of 
silver denarii, to show that they had been tested for 
genuineness (specto). The surviving examples belong to 
the last century of the Republic. 

Under the Empire there were tesserae frumentariaey 
for the recipients of free com, tesserae for games and 
public shows, and tesserae given in largesse by the Emperor 
and exchangeable for various presents. Many of these 
tesserae bear t^pes, similar to those of coins, but less 
often legends, and arc often of lead. One series of bronze 
tesserae shows imperial heads on the obverse and numbers 
on the reverse. The attribution of tesserae to their 
particular uses is largely conjectural, but the principles 
of classification have been determined by Rostovtzeff. 

Tesserae were, of course, used in private, as well as in 
public life. Among private tesserae may be mentioned 
the tesserae hospitaleSy which established the claim of the 
bearer to hospitalitv' on his travels abroad, and tesserae 
Insoriafy used for games. 

K. Rcgling, PW, 8.V.; M. Rostovtzeff, 'Romische Bleitessrrae', 
Klio\ Beihefi 3, 1905. M. 


TESTA, see trebatius. 


TESTA2V1ENTUM, see inheritance. 

TESTAMENTUM PORCELLI, a satiric parody 
(3rd or 4th c. A.D.) of a will imagined to be by a pig, 
Grunnius Corocotta, just before being killed. It is 
mentioned by Jerome (praef. Comment, in Isaiam) as 
causing amusement in boys schools. 

Tort .t end of BQcheler’s ed. of Petioniu.. J. W. D. 


TESTIMONIUM signifies in its widest sense all types 
of evidence (Gai. 3- ISG Cic. Top. 19. 73); the term 
imtrumentum was later used m the same sense (Dig aa. 
1 O In a narrower sense the tenn signifies the testi- 
mony of a witness (testis), which was in ancient times the 
OTly evidence in legal proceedings. It maintiuned its 
ffortance also in the classical penod, though do^- 
SS proof gained more and more ground. In the 


oldest law we already find another activity of witnesses : 
some solemn legal transactions and acts required for their 
validity the presence of witnesses, e.g. mancipatio and 
other transactions/)^ aes et /f6ram(hve witnesses), eonfar- 
reatio (ten), also some important acts in civil procedure (as 
in tus vocatioy litis contestatio) and such legal acts as the 
opening of a will. When a crime (e.g. oifurtuni) was being 
investigated, some processes open to the parties to the case 
required the participation of witnesses. But the widest 
field of their activity was in testamentary law, because 
in all forms of will their presence was necessary for the 
validity of the act. The two functions were closely con- 
nected, for presence at a legal transaction entailed an 
obligation on the witness to give evidence if there was 
litigation. Refusal of testimony made a man intestahilis, 

i.e. incapable of being a witness or calling a witness, and 
hence also of making a will. 

2. In course of time various forms of written evidence 
{instrumental documenta) were developed. On the one 
hand, a transaction may itself be made in writing and 
attested by witnesses; on the other, some event or act 
may be recorded in writing and the tmth of the record 
attested by persons who have been present at the occur- 
rence ; or again, a person may make some statement and 
other persons simply attest the identity of the deponent 
and the fact that he made the statement. The object of 
this last process is to make the evidence available in 
subsequent court proceedings, when it can be read aloud 
in the absence of the witness himself. 

3. Some persons were generally excluded from testi- 
mony : slaves, impuheres, women (only from transactions), 
intestabiles, persons convicted of crimes, and those who 
followed an infamous profession. In particular cases all 
persons connected by a bond of kinship or moral obliga- 
tion with a party interested in the lawsuit or in the trans- 
action {testimonium domesticum) were excluded. Capacity 
to witness a will was regulated by special rules. 

4« The deposition of a witness was made personally 
and usually under oath. Recitation of a written testatio, 
which became the later practice, carried less conviction. 
Apart from witnesses to legal transactions, persons could 
not be forced to give evidence except in criminal pro- 
ceedings. Citation of a witness was called dentmtiatio. 
In post-classical law, under the inRuence of the Hellen- 
istic East, documents acquired greater evidentiary value 
than the evidence of witnesses, which became more and 
more distrusted. The testimony of one witness had no 
value at all. 

5. False witness was severely punished {Lex Cornelia 
testamentoria) ; according to some laws even with death 
(XII Tables; ‘dcicere e saxo Tarpeio’; Lex Cornelia de 
sicariis). 

Modem literature: S. Riccobono, Sav. Ztitsekr. xxxJv (19x3), 
231 ff.; L. Wenger, art. *Signuin\ in PW ii a; M. Kaser, a.v. 

* T eatimonium*, ibid. VA.; W. Hcllebrand, Das Prosesszeusnis im 
Rechie der Papyri (1934). A. B. 

TESTUDO, see siegecraft, roman. 

TETHYS {T-qQvs^ in mythology, daughter of Earth and 
Heaven, sister of Ocean (Hesiod, Theog, 136); becomes 
the consort of Ocean and bears the Rivers, also the three 
thousand Oceanids, whose work it is to aid the rivers and 
Apollo to bring young men to their prime, and Styx, chief 
of them all (ibid. 337 ff.). H. J. R. 

TETRALOGY, see TRAGEDY, para. I2. 

TETRARCHY {rerpapx^t the fourth part of an 
apx^) was first used to denote one of the four political 
divisions of Thessaly (‘tetrad’ being a purely geographical 
term). The tetrarchiea — ^l''hessaliotis, Hestiaeotis, Pelas- 
giotis, and Phthiotis — ^may have formed separate tribal 
States before Thessaly became a single koivov. After 
this union they continued to exist for purposes of local 
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government, but the rapid development of cities towards 
the end of the fifth century, together with the decay of 
the KOLVov^ caused them to lose much of their importance. 
In 342 B.c. Philip of Macedon, now Archon of Thessaly, 
revived the tetrarchies in order to overcome the resist- 
ance of the cities through tetrarcha who were his parti- 
sans. How long this system lasted is unknown. 

The term found its way to the Hellenistic East and was 
applied to the four divisions into which each of the three 
tribes of the Galatians was subdivided. In Roman times 
many hellenized princes in Syria and Palestine were 
styled ‘tetrarch’, but the number of tetrarchies in any 
political organization ceased to be necessarily four, the 
term denoting merely the realm of a subordinate dynast. 

A. MomigUano, Athenaeum 1932, 47-51; W. Schwahn, PW, a.v. 
'Tctrarch'. 11 . D. W. 

TETRICUS, Gaius Pius Esuvius, governor of Aqui- 
tania, was made Emperor on the death of Victorinus by 
Victorinus’ mother, Victoria. Ruling from a.d. 270 to 274 
he suffered much from his disorderly troops and an 
insubordinate governor, Faustinas. Despairing of his 
Empire, he made no move against Rome and, finally, 
appealed to Aurelian, ‘eripe me his, inuicte, mails*, and, 
when Aurelian invaded Gaul, deserted his army at the 
battle of Chalons. Led in triumph, he was afterwards 
appointed ‘corrector Lucaniae*. His son, Tctricus II, 
shared his fortunes as Caesar, then for a short time as 
Augustus, and again as a senator of Rome. H. M. 

TEUCER (i) (Tfuicpo?), (i) ancestor of the Trojan kings, 
the genealogy being 

Tcucer 

Datlcia (Arubc)’^Dardanui (q.v.) 

Erichthoniui 

Tro» 



llos Ganymede 



Asaaracut 

Capp 

Aphrodite’ pAnchiaei 
neaa (q.v.) 


For authorities, see Schmidt in Roscher, v. 406. R.nmsay, 
Asianic Elements, 225, identifies him with the Hittite 
god Tarku. (2) Son of Telamon (q.v.) by Hesione. 
Throughout the Iliad he is a valiant archer, and faithful 
comrade of his half-brother, the greater Aias. This 
character is maintained in later works, e.g. the Ajax of 
Sophocles. He was absent at the time of Aias* suicide 
{Ajax, 342-3), but returned (974) in time to take a 
leading part in the struggle to secure him honourable 
burial. After his banishment {see telamon) he founded 
Salamis in Cyprus (Horace, Carm. i. 7. 27 ff., and often). 
ITiere is no consistent tradition of the manner or place 
of his death. H. J. R. 


TEUCER (3) of Cyzicus (ist c. b.c.) wrote on the Mithri- 
datic Wars, Tyre, the Arabs, Jewish history, Byzantium, 
and Cyzicus, his work covering Pompey*s settlement of 
the East, and reflecting the part played by Cyzicus at this 
time. His Ilepl ypy(To<l> 6 pov yrjs does not necessarily 
identify him with Teucer of Babylon (q.v.). 

FHG iv. 508. A. H. McD. 


TEUCER (4) of Babylon (probably the Babylon in 
Egypt), astrologer, is conjectured to belong to the first 
century a.D. He expounded the traditional astrology of 
Egypt and united with it Oriental and Greek elements. 
He had a great influence on Arabian and medieval 
astrology, through his description of the constellations. 
Frs. of his works have been preserved. 

Ed. F. Boll, Sphaera (1903), pp. 16, 31 ; PW v A. 1132. 

W. D. R. 


TEUTAy Illyrian queen and regent after Agron’s death 
in 231 B.C., follow^ up his victory over the Aetolians 
at Medeon by aggression against Epirus, and directed 
Illyrian piracy against Italian commerce with Greece. 
She refused Rome satisfaction for the murder of Italian 
merchants in 230 and even for on attack on the Roman 
envoys. In 229 she took Corcyra, defeating the Achaeans, 
and was besieging Issa and Dyrrhachium when Rome 
intervened, in the First Illyrian War, and forced her to 
withdraw and submit. 

Polyb. a. 2-1 a. M. Holleaux, CAH vii. 827. A. H, McD. 
TEUTHRASy see telephus. 

TEUTOBURGIENSISy Saltus, the district where, in 
a.d. 9, the army of P. Quinctilius Varus (q.v.) was de- 
stroyed on the march from sununer to winter quarters, 
by the Cheruscan prince Arminius (q.v.). Despite rduch 
discussion, the Saltus Teulohtirgiensis has not been 
located, neither is it certain whether saltus here mehns 
a forest or a mountain pass. The Tcutoburger Wald 
of modem maps is an archaizing name given in ihe 
seventeenth century. The site of the disaster must lie 
somewhere between the middle Wescr and the upper 
Ems, between the Lippe and the Diimmcr See. 

A. Frankc, s.v. 'Tcut. Saltus' in PW v a. 1166-71. O. B. 

TEUTONES, a German tribe, first encountered by 
Pytheas (c. 325 n.c.) on the Holstein coast; Thy, in north 
Jutland(NW. of Limfjorden). prcserv'cs their name. They 
wandered forth with the Cimbri (q.v.) and after many 
vicissitudes w ere annihilated by Marius at Aquae Sextiae 
{Aix-ai~Proz'ence) in 102 u.c. With them were the 
Ambrones, who are thought to have come from the 
Frisian islands. The name Teuton became a synonym 
for German, and poets of the Empire still wrote of the 
‘furor tcutonicus* long after the disappearance of the 
tribe, but for a small group near Miltenberg (if this is a 
correct deduction from ILS 9377) and elements among 
the Aduatuci of Gaul (Caes, BGall. 2. 29). O. B. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM, ‘Textual criticism, a general 
term given to the skilled and methodical application of 
human judgement to the settlement of texts. , . . The 
aim of the “textual critic*’ may then be defined as the 
restoration of the text, as far as possible, to its original 
form if by “original form" we understand the form 
intended by its author* (J. P. Postgate in Enc, 

More briefly: it is the branch of knowledge concerned 
with the genuineness of texts. 

Textual criticism may be divided into (A) statement 
showing w'hat is the 'transmitted text’ {recensio); (B) 
examination of this text concerning its genuineness 
(examinatio ) ; (C) conjectural restoration, as far as possible, 
of the original text, where the transmitted text is insuf- 
ficient. 

A. Recensio may be divided into: (i) collection of 
witnesses (including extracts, translations, quotations, 
imitations, etc.) ; and (ii) statement of the interrelation- 
ship between these witnesses (‘stcmmatics*). 

B. E:^aminatio may be divided into : (i) choice {seUctio) 
between variants, i.e. between two or more readings 
which have been proved by the recension to be trans- 
mitted (‘substantive’, ‘authoritative’) ; and (ii) localization 
of corruptions. 

C. Conjectural restoration may he divided into (i) 
emendation of corrupt passages ; and (ii) supplementing 
of passages that have suffered physical damage. 

Some important particular methods and notions may 
now he explained. 

(i) Tlierc are several methods of stemmatics (A, ii). 
The most commonly used is that of 'significant errors* 
{errors s^nificativi), which arc either separaHve (i.e. 
showing that one witness is independent of another)* 
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or conjunctive (showing that two witnesses are more 
closely connected each with the other than with any 
third witness). 

The different types of interrelationship which can be 
ascertained by ^significant errors* are 3 if 2 witnesses arc 
extant ; 22 if 3 ; 250 if 4 ; about 4,000 if 5 ; and so on ! 

If of two witnesses {A and B), A contains no separative 
error when compared with while B contains one or 
more separative errors when compared with A, then B 
can, and in longer texts must, be regarded as derived 
from Af and in consequence must be eliminated from the 
substantive witnesses. 

(2) Where one witness depends on two or more other 
witnesses, i.e. where the transmission is ‘contaminated* 
and the steinma ‘convergent*, it is seldom possible to 
ascertain the type of interrelationship by stemmatics. 

(3) In a split transmission the lost witness with which 
the splitting of the transmission begins is called the 
archetype. Lost derivatives of the archetype which arc 
represented by two or more extant witnesses are con- 
veniently called hyparchetypes. An extant witness which 
proves to be the source of all the others is called testis 
unicus. 

(4) Selectio (B i) depends (a) on the intrinsic value of 
the variants; (b) on the degree of probability that one of 
them has originated from the other. The same principles 
apply mutatis mutandis to the choice between conjectural 
emendations (C i). 

(5) The period during which the corruption must be 
shown to have been possible is, in the case of variants, 
that between the archetype and the witness for the 
rejected variant; in the case of conjectures, that between 
the original text and the archetype or the testis unicus. 
For this reason it is important to know as much as can 
be known about the history of the transmission. 

(6) Modem critical editions represent the results of 
textual criticism by varying systems of terms, signs, and 
arrangements, which arc often confusing. There is a 
tendency towards unifomiity in tliis technique which 
should be encouraged by all editors. 


Typical stemma of a split transmission 


o original text 


o lost ■rchcm>e 



extant witness extant witness 

Do 

derived witness to be eliminated 


With such a stemmatic type, neither the age of the 
witnesses A, B, and C, nor their quality (in so far as it 
depends on the number and gravity of the corruptions 
in each of them) is of decisive importance for the 
selectio. 
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of Thessalonika, Bentley, Porson, G. Hennann, Lachmann, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, A. E, Housman. P. M. 

THALES of Miletus w^as universally accounted one of 
the Seven Sages and author of numerous aphorisms. 
As statesman he advised the lonians to resist Persian 
aggression by establishing a federal council at Teos. As 
scientist he predicted to within a year, probably from 
knowledge of Babylonian calendars, the solar eclipse 
which occurred during the Battle of the Halys on 28 May 
585 B.c. He is further reliably said (though he wrote 
nothing) to have introduced into Greece and generalized 
Egyptian methods of mensuration (thus founding ‘geo- 
metry*) and to have connected the Nile-floods with the 
Etesian winds. His view that the world not only 
originates from but consists of and returns to water, on 
which the earth floats, marks the beginning of physical 
science. See also astronomy. 

Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 6T“8 i; Bumet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
40-50; PW V A. 1210; ZelleE^Moodolfo, La fUosofia dei CreH i. 
* (1938), 100 - 34 - A. H. C. 

THALETAS, of Gortyn in Crete (Paus. i. 14. 4), 
worked at Sparta in the seventh century B.c. (Plut. De 
mus. 9). He wrote songs which exhorted to law-abiding- 
ness (Plut. Lyc, 4) and paeans (Plut. De mus, 10, but 
42). Nothing of his work survives. He used paeonic and 
cretic rhythms (Plut. De mus, 10). C. M. B, 

THALLUS published a chronological work in three 
books, from ^e Trojan War to Ol. 167 (112-109 B.c.) 
according to Eusebius; but on the evidence of the 
fragments, from Belus to at least the death of Christ. 
If Eusebius is right, Thallus* work must have been later 
extended. Euhemeristic in character, it was used by the 
Christian apologists. He may, perhaps, be the Samaritan 
Thallus, Augustus* secretary or Tiberius* fieedman. 
FGrH ii. B. 1 156; BD. 835. A H. McD. 

THALYSIA (BaXvtna), see first fruits. 
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THAMUGADI (modem Timgad), an agricultural settle- 
ment in Numidia twenty miles east of Lambaesis (q.v.). 
Founded in a.d. ioo by Trajan as a colony (ILS 6841), 
the original town was designed on camp lines ; cardo and 
decumanus intersected at right angles, curia, basilica, and 
forum were placed at this intersection, and smaller streets 
ran parallel to the two main roads. Thamugadi had many 
public baths and a theatre, and public-spirited citizens 
gave it a library and a market-place. When it outgrew its 
original rectangle, an enormous Capitoline temple was 
built outside the walls. 

The fertile country-side brought great prosperity 
under the Septimian dynasty; but later its fortunes 
declined owing to blood-stained religious quarrels. 
Saharan raiders sacked and burnt it; the Byzantines 
built a protecting fortress, but it fell to the first Arab 
invasion. 

Excepting Leptis, Timgad has the most complete 
Roman remains in Africa. Its forum commemorates the 
African sportsman’s ideal: ‘uenari, lauari, luderc, ridere, 
occ est uiuere* (C/L viii, Suppl. 17938). 

A. Dallu, Les Ruines de TirngatP (1904); R. Cagnat, Carthafff, 
Timgad, etc * iigo()). W. N. W. 

THAMYRIS (Qdfivpi^) or THAMYRAS (©a/iJpa?), a 
bard, who boasted that he would win a contest even if the 
Muses opposed him, whereat they blinded him and made 
him forget his skill {Iliad 2, 594 ff.)* Later authors 
attribute a multitude of musical inventions to him and 
add some unimportant talcs; see Hdfer in Roscher, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

THANATOS. Death, as a person, hardly rises to the 
level of a mythological figure, belonging rather to folk- 
lore or poetical fancy. Thus he is a healer (Eur. Htpp. 
^373i death will ease Mippolytus* pain); he 

keeps Polybus in the grave (Soph. OT, 942); he begat 
the poison which kills Heracles (Soph. Track, 833); he 
is the only god who loves not gifts (Aesch. in Ar. Ran. 
1392, i.e. death is inexorable, and, incidentally, is not 
worshipped as a god). In Epic he is a little more con- 
crete ; he is the brother of Sleep, and the two carry away 
the body of Sarpedon {Iliad 14. 231; 16. 671 ff.). Cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 212 (Death, son of Night), 764 (he is iron- 
hearted, hated even by gods). 

In Eur. Alcestis he is a clearly defined figure, the 
*dark-robed lord of the dead’ (843), armed with a sword 
(76), and Euripides borrows him from Phrynichus (Serv. 
Dan. on Aen, 4. 694), who very likely had him from 
popular belief. Heracles rescues Alcestis (q.v.) by 
literal physical wrestling with Thanatos. Except for its 
successful issue, this is not unlike the modern Greek 
stories of a hero contending with Charos. 

A merry tale of Sisyphus (q.v.) is preserved from 
Phrynichus (fr. 119 Jacoby) by schol. Iliad 6. 153. 
Sisyphus told Asopus what had become of Aegina (q.v.), 
and Zeus therefore sent Thanatos against him; but 
Sisyphus bound Thanatos, so no one died until Ares 
rescued him and gave Sisyphus to him. Before dying, 
Sisyphus bade his wife Merope give him no funeral dues ; 
she obeyed, and he got permission from Hades to rc- 
ascend to earth and remonstrate. He neglected to return 
till he died of old age, and Hades set him to roll the rock 
to keep him from running away again. 

For Thanatoa in art tee O. Waaer in Roacher a Lex., 8,v. 

H. J. R. 

THARGELIA, an Ionian festival attributed to Apollo 
and celebrated the 7th Thargelion (May-June), also 
known from Asia Minor (Hipponax), Abdcra, Massilia. 
TTic most discussed rite took place the day before. A 
man (the ^apfiaKos) was fed, led around in the town, 
flogged with green plants, driven out, and sometimes 
stoned or killed. He is certainly a scapegoat, absorbing 
all evil and then removed. On the other hand, certain 


rites point to the conception of a spirit of vegetation 
whose power is to be reinforced. The festival is named 
after the ddpyrjXa which were brought on the chief day, 
first fruits of the still-unripe crops cooked in a pot; 
the word signifies also the first bread baked of the new 
crop. The mixing of the two mentioned motifs is 
explained by the fact that the Thargelia were celebrated 
a little before the harvest, partly to protect and partly to 
promote the crops. The ddpyrjXa rite has been interpreted 
as the breaking of the tabu on the unripe crops. 

L. Deubner, Atlische Feste, 179 fT. ; M, P. Njlsson, Griech. Feste, 
10s fF. ; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, yj (f. ; 
the pharmakos is much discussed, e.g. Frazer, GB* ix; Nilsson, 
Gesch d. griech. Religion i. 97 IT. M. P. N. 

THASOS, an island of the north Aegean, colonized 
from Paros, probably c. 680 b.c. From the gold-mines 
in its soil (the first exploitation of which Herodotus 
ascribed, probably without good reason, to the Phoe- 
nicians), and from others on the mainland under Mt. 
Pangaeiis, it derived a revenue rising to 2-300 talcbts. 
A dispute with Athens about the mainland mines led to 
its secession from the Delian League (465), followed 'by 
its reduction (463). If we may judge by the fluctuations 
in the tribute of Thasos (3 talents in 454, and 30 in 446), 
it w^as deprived of the mainland mines in 463, but 
recovered them soon after. Despite a massacre of its 
Athenian partisans by L>'sander (404), it again allied with 
Athens in 389 and w'as a permanent member of Athens’ 
Second Confederacy. In 340 it was subdued by Pliilip, 
and it remained a Macedonian dependency until freed 
by the Romans in iq6. After 300 its waning revenues 
from the mines were supplemented by the profits of a 
carefully regulated export of wine. The volume of this 
trade is attested by widely distributed finds of wine-jars 
(identified by an official stamp) in the Balkan lands, 
where Thasian coinage also circulated freely. 

Thasos had a flourishing school of sculpture from the 
seventh to the sixth century, and it was the home of the 
painter Polygnotus. It preserves impressive remains 
of its fifth-century walls. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), passim; F. v. 
Hiller in PIF, s.v. jM. C. 

THEAETETUS (r. 414-369 b.c.) of Athens, mathe- 
matician, friend and pupil of Plato in philosophy and of 
Theodorus of Cyrcnc in mathematics, contributed much 
to the foundations {a) of Euc. bk. 10, by investigating the 
various species of irrationals (cf. PI. Tht. 147 d-148 b), 
and {h) of Euc. bk. 13, by constructing theoretically the 
five regular solids and discovering the methods of 
inscribing them in spheres. 

PWvA. 1351. W. D. R. 

THEAGENES (i) of Megara slaughtered the flocks and 
herds of the wealthy, secured a bodyguard, and made 
himself tyrant; constructed a tunnelled conduit anil 
pillared fountain; married his daughter to Cylon of 
Athens, and supported Cylon’s unsuccessful attempt to 
make himself tyrant. He was himself subsequently 
banished from Megara. The date of Theagenes* tyranny 
depends on that of Cylon (victor Olymp. XXXV, coup 
before Draco), and in spite of recent questionings is 
probably to be put between 640 and 620 b.c. 

Ariatotle, Politics 1305 a. Rhetoric i. a; Pausaniaa i. 38. 40, 41; 
Thucydides i. 126; I’luiarch, Quaest. Grace. 18. B. DunkJey, BSA 
auexvi. 145 f. p. N. U. 

THEAGENES (2) of Rhcgium(j 7 . c. 525 B.c.), contem- 
porary of Cambyses, was the first scholar to attempt an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer by suggesting that 
the names of the gods represented either human faculties 
or natural elements {see allegory). 

Diela, Vorsokr.^ i. 51 f,; F. Wchrli, Zur Onchichte dtr ogtfori- 
uhen Deutung Homers im AUertum (1928). J. F. L. 
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THEAGES, pupil of Socrates. Plato refers in the 
Republic (4g6 b) to ‘the bridle of Thcages’, the bad health 
which kept him out of politics and saved him for philo- 
sophy. On the basis of this reference an imitator of 
Plato wrote a Theages dealing with the relation between 
philosophy ^d politics, and this is included in the corpus 
of Plato’s works. 

PI^vA. 1350. W, D. R. 

THEANO is said to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
but another tradition describes her as being among his 
pupils, and the wife of his disciple Brotinus or Brontinus. 
Several apocryphal books were ascribed to her in 
antiquity. Seven apocryphal letters are to be seen in 
R. Hercher, Epistolographi, 603-7. 

PIT V A. 1379- W. D. R. 

THEATRES, STRUCTURE OF. Greek and Hellen- 
istic theatres were unroofed and placed where natural 
ground-slope assisted seating, thus reducing substruc- 
tures to a minimum. The auditorium or cavea was rather 
more than a semicircle on plan, and seating was of stone 
or marble slabs, unless natural rock was cut to shape and 
wooden seats were added. Narrow stepways were 
arranged radially. The lowest seat tier was sometimes a 
special one with continuous backs, or even separate 
armchairs, finely shaped and finished in marble (Dio- 
nysus Theatre, Athens, and Priene, Asia Minor), and 
separated by a gangway from the seats above; in larger 
theatres there was a similar concentric gangway half-way 
up. In the centre of the cavea was the orchestra or chorus 
space, usually a complete circle. Stepped raking and 
balustraded walls closed each end of the cavea and formed 
one side of wing-passages (parodoi), the front of the stage 
being set back the width of the passage at least. The 
stage iskene) was probably of wood in earlier examples. 
Theatres of late fourth century had built loggias (pro- 
skenia) in front, and it is therefore assumed that their 
stages were raised considerably. The theatre at Epi- 
daurus (c, 330 n.c.) is over 360 ft. across the cavea and 
must have seated well over 7,000 ; owing to the favourable 
conformation of the ground its natural acoustic properties 
are unsurpassed ; that at Syracuse (r. 400 B.c.), in excel- 
lent preservation, has fine evidences of balustraded backs 
to its upper concentric gangway. 

Roman theatres conformed to a type which made a 
complete building, though, in larger examples, the 
auditorium — a semicircle — was probably only partly 
roofed. The stage, certainly roofed and close to the semi- 
circular ‘orchestra*, was a wide and fairly deep raised plat- 
form, backed by a w’all {scenae frons) as high as the top of 
the covea, treated as an elaborate front towards the stage, 
with columns, niches, etc. Substructures of cavea and 
stage consisted of vaulted passages, etc., with staircases, 
and the outer walls enclosing the back of the cavea, sonie- 
times squared, were of arched construction in tiep, with 
order treatments. Good examples are at Pompeii (small 
theatre, carlv, partly Greek, r. 80 b.c.), Orange Aspendus, 
Athena (Odeon), Miletus, Taormina, and Dougga (N. 
Africa). 

D. S. Roberuon, op. cit. under akchitbcture, pp. 164 and ^71^ 

THEATRICAL PRODUCTION (i) GREEK, see 
TRAGEDY, COMEDY; (2) ROMAN, see DRAMA, para. 7. 


THEBA1S» we epic cycle. 

THEBES (i), on the south edge of the east pUm of 
Boeotia, was the chief Mycenaean city in Central Gwm 

the Aisivea, and lay waste (the Catalogue of Ships names 


only ' yVro^TjjSai ; 11 . 2. 505). After the Boeotian invasion 
Thebes outstripped the other Boeotian towns, but was 
never strong enough to combine them into a unitary State. 
It was friendly with the Pisistratids (Hipparchus made 
a dedication to Apollo Ptoos, BCH 1920, 237 ff.); its 
hostility to Athens dates from the Athenian reception of 
the Plataeans (q.v.) in 509 B.c. As a punishment for the 
support which it gave to the Persians in 480-479, Thebes 
lost its predominant position in the Boeotian League, 
and recovered it only in 446. During the Peloponnesian 
War it grew at the expense of its small neighbours. Its 
territory, with subject towns, was nearly half Boeotia, 
and it elected four of eleven boeotarchs {Hell. Oxy. xii. 
3). Dissatisfied with the Spartan peace in 404, Thebes 
joined Athens and Argos in the Corinthian War. The 
peace of 387 enabled the Spartans to detach the other 
Boeotian towns from Thebes, and in 382 they garrisoned 
the citadel. The Thebans retook it in 378, and at 
Leuctra in 371 drove the Spartans out of Central Greece. 
For a brief period Thebes, led by Epaminondas (q.v.) 
was the chief power of Greece; but its hegemony did not 
survive him. Thebes joined Athens in resisting Philip ; 
it was punished by destruction for a revolt against 
Alexander, and though refounded was never again a 
great city. Thebes was a pleasant plac6, with trees and 
fresh water ([Dicaearchus] i. 12 ff. in FHG ii. 258). 
The temple of Ismenian Apollo and the prehistoric city 
and palace have been excavated. See also FEDERAL 
STATES (third paragraph). 

L. Ziehen, PW^ s.v. ‘Tlicbai*; A. W. Gomme, BSA 17. 29 ff. 
(topography). T, J. D. 

THEBES (2), formerly capital of Egypt, was still an 
important city at the Greek conquest, but suffered 
considerably during revolts in 206 and 88 B.c. of which 
it was the centre. It was sacked by Cornelius Gallus in 
30 or 29 B.c. ; Strabo found it a group of villages. The 
temples prospered under the Ptolemies: building was 
done on the east bank, and the temple of Deir-el-Medineh 
on the west was begun under Philopator. Occasional 
records of works occur till c. a.d. 150, Thebes had then 
become a tourist centre, the great attractions, as shown by 
graffiti, being the statue of ‘Memnon* and the Pharaonic 
tombs. Papyri and numerous ostraca have been found 
there, almost all dealing with finance or taxation. 

The fullest account of the building! is in Baedeker’s Egypt (1929). 

J. G. M. 


THEIAS, see CINYRAS. 

THEMIS » a goddess originally akin to or even identical 
with Gaea (Aesch. Eum. 2; PV 209-10). Iri the former 
passage the oracle at Delphi was once hers ; in the latter, 
she is still a prophetess, and warns her son Prometheus of 
the future. The same powers are shown in Pindar, 
Isthm. 8. 34 ff., cf. THETIS. In all probability, her name 
means ‘steadfast* (root Be). In Hesiod, Theog. 135 she 
is a daughter of Earth; ibid. 901 ff. she is Zeus* second 
consort, mother of the Horae and Moerae. But, as her 
name is used also to mean 'firmly established custom or 
law, justice', she tends to become an abstraction, Justice 
or Righteousness. For example, Medea, when betrayed, 
invokes her as guardian of oaths (Eur. Med. 160 ff.); 
Plato, Laws, 936 e, suggests an oath by Zeus, Apollo, 
and Themis. Her severd cults may be supposed to have 
originated with her earlier nature for the most part ; sec 
further, Weniger in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

THEMISON of Laodicea, pupil of Asclepiades and pre- 
cursor of Thessalus of Tralles, lived in Rome under 
Augustus (31 B.C.-A.D. 14). His views being most incon- 
sistent, his system is no unity. He agreed with Asde- 
piades in the theory of corpuscles. On the other hand, 
he introduced into medicine the conception of the eom~ 
munia (‘status strictus, iluens, et mixtus*), referring to 
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excretion which is either too much or too little, or too 
much from one part, too little from another. This defect, 
which he probably thought to hinder the free move- 
ment of the atoms p he tried to remedy by an alteration 
of the state of tlie body as the physician fmds it. More- 
over, he was the first to study methodically the problem 
of chronic diseases and to encourage their treatment by 
physicians. 

Text. Frngments, not collected. 77 . roiv o^ioiv Kal xp^*'^***^ 
voa-nfidruiv (K. Fuchs, Rh. Mus. 1903) not Themiaon but Herodotus, 
M. vVcIlman, Hermes 1905, 1913. 

Literature. General survey, K. Deichpraber, P\V v a. 1632. 
Th. Meyer-Steineg, 'Das mcdizinische System d. Methodiker’, 
Jenaer med.~hist. BeitrtSge 1916. Themisnn not the founder of 
rhe Methodical school, L. Edelstein, PIV, Suppl. vi, 358, s.v. 
'Methodiker'. L. £. 

THEMISTO, name of several heroines, the only one 
of importance being the daughter of Hypseus (Nonnus, 
Dionys. 9. 305 f.), wife of Athamas (q.v.). Hcrodorus, in 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1144, makes her his first wife and 
mother of several children, including Phrixus and Helle. 

See H6fer in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

THEMISTOCLES (c. 528-r. 462 b.c.), Athenian states- 
man, of the poor but noble family of the Lycomids. He 
held a wardenship of aqueducts, and in 493-492, when he 
was eponymous archon, he secured the transformation of 
the Piraeus into a fortified port, and advocated an increase 
in the Athenian navy against the menace from Aegina 
and from Persia. At the time of Marathon he was 
eclipsed by Miltiades (q.v.), who checked Themistocles' 
policy of naval expansion. After Miltiades’ death (489) 
Themistoclea obtained supremacy in Athens by having 
his rivals ostracized. In 483, when the necessity for a 
powerful fleet had been brought home to the Athenians 
in an unsuccessful war against Aegina, Themistocles 
persuaded the Athenians to build at least 100 new war- 
ships with the proceeds of some new silver-mines at 
Laurium (q.v,), thus breaking with the custom of dis- 
tributing surpluses of revenue. Henceforth the future 
of Athens lay on the sea, and the poorer classes, from 
whom the seafaring population was drawn, came to play 
a decisive part in Athenian politics. As a champion of 
national unity in 480 he had the Athenian exiles recalled, 
and took joint direction of the Persian war with his former 
antagonist Aristides (q.v.). He held the Persians at 
Artemisium; after the disaster at Thermopylae he 
secured the evacuation of Athens, and he persuaded the 
Spartan admiral-in-chief Eurybiades (q.v.) to fight a 
decisive battle at Salamis. The stories that he enticed 
Xerxes to fight by a confidential message, and that he 
suggested the cutting of the Hellespont bridges, are of 
doubtful value. 

No sooner had the Persians withdrawn from Greece 
than Themistocles effected the reconstruction of the 
walls of Athens in the face of Spartan opposition, and 
to check possible retaliation by Sparta he sponsored 
democratic movements in Peloponnesus. He probably 
sounded Pausanias (q.v.) for a revolution at Sparta, and 
through him he perhaps established contact with Xerxes. 
At Athens he lost ground to the party of Cimon (q.v.), 
which stood for friendship with Sparta and vigorous 
prosecution of the Persian War, and c, 470 he was 
ostracized and retired to Argos. After an abortive 
attempt to foment revolts against Sparta in Peloponnesus 
he was denounced by Sparta as an accomplice of Pausanias 
in medism and was condenlned to death by the Athenians 
in default (c. 468). He escaped to Asia after an adven- 
turous flight by way of Corcyra, Epirus, and Macedonia, 
and was appointed by the Persian king Artaxerxes I as 
overlord of Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum, Lampsacus, and 
Myus (since Lampsacus and Myua were in the Delian 
League, his lordship over these towns was purely 
nominal). He died at Magnesia r. 462. The fable of his 


suicide, known to Aristophanes (Eq. 83), was disproved 
by Thucydides. The story that he played a part in the 
overthrow of the Areopagus (Aristotle, Ath^ Pol. 25) is 
now generally discredited. 

Themistocles had a bad reputation for vanity and 
acquisitiveness, but his strategic genius was widely 
recognized. He was the chief architect of the Greek 
victory over Persia, and though he cannot be connected 
with any democratic reforms at Athens, lus naval policy 
was rightly regarded by ancient writers as the founda- 
tion of the radical Athenian democracy. See also Persian 

WARS. 

Hdt. bks. 7-8; Thuc. 1. 93, 135-8; Plutarch, Themistocles. 

A. Bauer, Themistokles \ good aurvey of aourcea); U. Kahratedt, 

PW,B.y. 'Thcmistoklci*; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii*. a. i34fT.; 
G. Dr Sanctis, Atthis* (1912), 364 R.; id. in Riv. Fit. 1924, 1930, 
1937; L. L Highby, The Erythrae Decree (1936), 45 ff., 81 ff.; H. T. 
Wade-Gcry, BSA xxxvii. 263. If, T. 

THEMISTOGENES of Syracuse, quoted by Xenophon 
{Hell. 3. 1. 2) os the author of an Anabasis of Cy^s. 
Suidas* vague notice accepts this statement, but iC is 
unlikely that there was a third account of the expeditilpn 
in addition to those of Xenophon and SophaenetUs. 
Themistogenes was probably the pseudonym under whidh 
Xenophon published his Anabasis. 

FGrH ii, 108; FHG ii. 74. G. L. B. 

THEOCRITUS, of Syracuse, son of Praxagoros and 
Philina. The alternative tradition that T. was a Coan is 
to be rejected. Arg. c, Id. IV puts T.’s floruit at 284-280 

B. C., but the evidence of the poems suggests this is at 
least ten years too early. XVI is dated c. 276-275 by its 
references to Hieron and was written in Sicily. It is 
probably the earliest extant poem. Soon after 276^275 T. 
went to Cos (Arg. b. Id. VII) and joined Philetas’ circle. 
But his stay there cannot have been long, since XV and 
XVII (both composed in Egypt) were written before 
June 270 (death of Arsino^), cf. 15. 24, 109 ff.; 17. 128 ff., 
where reference is made to the queen as still alive. Later 
T. seems to have left Alexandria and returned to Cos 
or at any rate the Eastern Aegean. His life may have 
covered c. 310-250. The dating of the poems, apart 
from those mentioned above, is very controversial. 

2, XI and XIII are addressed to Nicias, a doctor 
(Arg. c, Id. XI makes him a schoolfellow of the famous 
Erasistratus), who also wrote verse. T. apparently made 
his acquaintance on his first visit to Cos, and XI at any 
rate was probably composed then. Later Nicias married 
Theugenis and practised at Miletus. T. visited his 
friends there (XXVIII; Ep. 8), but this was after his 
stay in Egypt, since XXVIII goes naturally with the other 
Aeolica, XXIX, XXX, XXXI (PAntin. p. 59) and in 
XXIX T. describes himself as growing old. XVIIl, 
which has echoes of Sappho, may belong to the same 
period, as also may XIL In Egypt T. composed XV, 
XVII, probably the lost Berenice (Ath. 7. 284 a), and 
possibly the Hymns XXII and XXIV (cf. now PAntin. 
p. 55), as also the epyllion XIII, despite the dedication 
to Nicias. XIV seems post-Egyptian, as does II. The 
scene of both is perhaps Rhodes. Of the remaining 
pieces yill is possibly and IX certainly not by T, IV 
and V, if not composed while T. was still in the West, 
belong to the first stay in Cos. VII must have been 
written in Cos, but probably after the Egyptian viait, 
cf. 45-8 (T. sides with Callimachus in the Uterary con- 
troversy), 93 (Pan allusion to Philadelphus* patronage). 
I, III, VI, and X were probably written in Coa, VI 
and X perhaps before, I and HI after, the stay in Alexan- 
dria. The dating of the Epigrams is uncertain. Bp, 18, 
apparently intended for a statue of Epicharmus in 
Syracuse, may have been written there: others (17, 19, 
21-2) were probably composed in the East 

3. So far as any conclusions are possible, T/s poetic 
development seems as follows. His first poem (XVI) 
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adapts to hexameters themes made familiar by the 
classic^ Lyric Poeto. One of these, Stcsichorus, may 
have introduced lum to Daphnis, the hero of Greek 
Bucolic. But it is in Cos that T. becomes a paatoralist, 
influenced by Philetas and his associates, but also reacting 
against ^em. In Egypt XVII shows him as a formal 
panegyrist, but in XV he adapts a Mime of Sophron to 
compliment the Court and continues this experiment in 
XIV and II, the latter poem, which has no ulterior 
purpose, marking his highest achievement in pure art. 
XIII, XXII, and XXIV are tributes to the Alexandrian 
fashion, but the Bucolic interest survives and I and VII 
show it ennched by the new contacts. Finally, as he 
grows older, T. takes up the Lesbian poets and produces 
the Aeolica and kindred pieces. 

4* Of the other poems included in the Bucolic Corpus 
only XXI, XXV, and XXVI have any claim to be by T., 
and the claim can scarcely be admitted even in the case 
of XXV, a poem of considerable merit. Various other 
works ascribed to T. by Suidas, e.g. Proetides, Elpides, 
EpikedeiCf Elegies, Iambi, are now lost. 

5* Theocritus was an accomplished craftsman who 
succeeded in nearly every genre that he chose to handle. 
Modem scholarship has emphasized the element of 
parody, pastiche, and topical allusion in nearly all the 
Bucolics. The criticism is just, though disguised refer- 
ences to individuals are unproved except for VII, but, 
while T. was led to Pastor^ by literary influences and 
remained subject to those influences all his life, his 
combination of realism and romanticism in this sphere 
is what gives his verse its unique charm. In his mani- 
pulation of the hexameter T. eschews the refinements of 
Callimachus, but varies the metrical form according to 
the subject, sometimes even in the same poem — compare 
XV, 1-99 with 100-44. The literary Doric which he 
uses for most of his pieces probably came naturally to 
him, but the employment in other poems of the Epic, 
Ionic, and Aeolic dialects, if not equally successful, at 
least shows an adaptability only surpassed by Calli- 
machus. See also pastoral poeiry, creek, and epyl- 

LION. 

Texts: U. von WiUmowilz-Mocllendorff, BucoUri Graeci* 
(1910); Ph. Lcgrand, Buroliquei grea (1925-7); J. M. Edmonds, 
The Creek Bucolic Poets (Loco, 1912); R. J. Cholincicy, The Idylls 
of Theocritus^ (i9ig); A. S. Hunt and J. Johnson, Ttuo Theocritus 
Papyri (if) C. VVcndcl, Scholia in Theocritum Vetera (1914). 

Gn^ERAL Litbratutib: von Blumenthal, Theokritos (i)’, in 
PW, Zweite Rcihc X, 2001-^5; Ph, Legnind, sur TMoeriu 

(1898); U, von WiUmowilz-Moellendom, Die Textgeschichte der 
Gruckisehem BukoUker (1906). E. A. B. 

THEODAISIA, see tuboxenta. 

THEODECTES (c. 375-334 d ^ bom at Phaselis 
(in Lycia), probably lived mainly at Athens, where he 
studi^ under Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle and won 
fame as an orator (Cicero, Orat. 5. i, praises his polished 
style), a writer on rhetorical subjects, and a composer 
of popular riddles in verse. As a tragic poet he composed 
50 plays and in 13 competitions won 8 victories (Suid^, 
S.V.), of which 7 W’crc at the Great Dionysia (/G* ii. 
2325). He died at the age of 41 and was buried on the way 
to Elcu8ie([Plut.] X OraU 837 d, Steph. Byz. s.v. ^acnjAiV) ; 
his monument at Phaselis was honoured by Alexander 
the Great, his fellow student under Aristotle (Plut, Alex, 
17). His plays included a Lynceus (the crisis of which is 
praised by Aristotle, Poet, 11), a Mausolus (in honour of 
the late king of Caria, but the treatment is unknown), 
and a PHlocUtes (Aristotle, Eth, Nic, 7* 8. re^rs to the 
hero's brave resistance to pain; his hand, not, as in 
Sophocles, his foot, had been bitten by the serpent). 
The fragments consist mainly of rather commonplace 
but wcll-cxprcssed reflections, and suggest that the poet 
was in the Euripidean tradition (TCF 801-7).^ ^ ^ 


THEODOREANS ( Theodorei), followers of Theodorvis 
(q.v.) from Gadara, who taught Tiberius rhetoric (‘Ti- 
berius ipse Theodoreus*, Sen. Suas. 3. 7; Suet. Tib, 57; 
Quint. Inst, 2. 11. 2; 3. i. I7“i8; 3. ii. 26; 4. 2. 32). 
Their rixy^ represented a broader Attic school than that 
of the Apollodoreans (q.v.). 

Piderit, Dt Apoll. Pergameno et Theod. Gadarenti rhetoribus, diss. 

Marb., 1842 : Pm'.T 119. J. W. D. 

THEODORIDAS (second half of 3rd c. B.C.), Syracusan 
poet, wrote poems against his contemporaries in the 
form of sepulchral epigrams, against Mnasalces (Antk, 
Pal. 13. 21), and Euphorion (ibid. 7. 406). Also genuine 
epitaphs (ibid. 7. 282, 439, 527, 528) and dedications (ibid. 
6. 155, 156). Also Poem to Eros (Ath. 475 f), dithyramb 
The Centaur (id. 699 e), iambic and hexameter poems 
(id. 229 b, 302 c), cinaedic songs (Suid., s.v. 'Sotades'). 

Cf. F. Suscmihl, Gesch. gr. Lilt. Alex. (1891), i. 246. 24, ii. 541 ft. 

C. M. B. 

THEODORUS (i), of Samos, a Greek artist of c. 550 
B.c. He made a silver bowl for Croesus, and an emerald 
seal for Polycrates. He was said to have invented the line, 
rule, lathe, and lever, and to have been associated with 
Rhoecus in Inventing, or introducing into Samos, the 
arts of modelling in clay and of casting images in bronze 
and iron. Pliny describes a bronze self-portrait by him, 
and includes him in his list of notable painters. Athena- 
goras {Legatio, ch. 17) says that he and Telecles made the 
Pythian Apollo at Samos ; and Diodorus (i. 98) that they 
brought back the canon of proportion for the human 
figure from Egypt. Pausanias mentions a building called 
‘Scias* at Sparta, apparently an assembly hall, which was 
attributed to him; and Vitruvius cites a book by him on 
the Hcraeum at Samos which (according to Herodotus) 
was built for Croesus by Rhoecus, and which is probably 
identical with the ‘Labyrinth’ which Pliny attributes to 
Theodorus himself. Diogenes Laertius (z. 103) says 
that he advised the inclusion of a layer of charcoal in the 
foundations of the Artemisium at Ephesus. 

Herodotus i. 51, 3. 41,60; Plato, Ion 533 b; Vitruvius 7, pracf,\ 
Pliny //iV 7. 19S; 34. 83; 35. 146, 152; 36. 95 ; Pauaanias 3. 12. 10; 
9. 41. I. H. W. R. 

THEODORUS (z) of Cyrene (b. c. 460 B.c.), nuithe- 
matician, teacher of Plato and Theaetetus (PI. Tht, 
147 d-148 b), was originally a pupil of Protagoras but 
turned early to mathematics. Plato represents him as 
proving separately that ^3, V5, and the roots of the other 
non-square numbers up to 17 are irrational (the irration- 
ality of V2 being known already). 

PPTva. 1811. W. D.R. 

THEODORUS (3) of Gadara {fl, 33 b.c.), rhetor and 
younger rival of Apollodorus (q.v.). He taught Tiberius 
at Rhodes, and his writings (lost) included works on 
grammar and rhetoric ( 17 . Biaeusg, tl, ^ropog hwdfieass), 
besides IJ. laropLa^ and 77 . iroAirciar. His importance 
lies in the school he founded, and among his followers 
were the author of 77 . and Alexander, son of 

Numenius. The different principles upheld by the 
Apollodoreans and Theodoreans (Schanz, Hermes xxv 
(1890)) may be gathered from Anon. Seguerianus 
(Spengel, Rhet. i. 427 £F.), Seneca (Controv. 2, i. 36), 
Quintilian, and Augustine. See rhetoric, latin, para. 3 ; 
THEODOREANS. J. W. H. A. 

THEODOSIUS I and II. 

(i) Theodosius I, sumamed 'the G^cat^ son of Theo- 
dosius, the general who, after recovering Britain for 
Valentinian 1, died in unmerited disgrace, was called in 
by Gratian to help him repair the disaster of Adrianople 
(A.D. 379). Appointed Augustus of the East, Theodosius 
succeeded in a few years in overcoming the Gothic peril, 
partly by victories, pi^ly by wise conciliation and by 
enlisting Goths as ^cs in the imperial aenrice. The 
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price was a heavy one, the barbarization of the Eastern 
army. When Maximus in 383 rose in Britain and 
Gratian died near Lugdunum, Theodosius recognized 
the new emperor in the West. But Valentinian II still 
held Italy and Africa, and, when Maximus in 387-8 
forced a quarrel on him and invaded Italy, Theodosius 
was driven to take sides, to receive the young emperor, and 
declare war on Maximus. Victorious at Siscia, Theo- 
dosius pursued and captured Maximus near Aquileia, 
and allowed rather than ordered his execution. Theo- 
dosius had two sons, Arcadius, already made Augustus 
in 383, and the younger Honorius, also destined to 
Empire. Valentinian, nominally restored to power, was 
actually under the tutelage of Theodosius; he resided in 
Gaul until his murder in 392, when the patrician, 
Eugeni us, was set up by the Franks as puppet-emperor 
in his place. Again Theodosius was forced to interfere. 
Invading Italy in 393, he won the decisive battle of the 
Frigidus. Honorius was created Augustus in Rome, and 
the general Stilicho was prepared for the post of guardian 
to the two young princes. Soon afterwards, in 395, 
Theodosius died. 

Theodosius won the title of the ‘Great’ by his settle- 
ment of the Gothic problem and by an able administra- 
tion, which maintained peace with little interruption in 
the East and restored imperial unity, after two civil w'ars, 
in the West. A strict Athanasian, he w-as the first 
emperor to impose orthodoxy throughout his dominion 
and to break down the lingering resistance of paganism, 
especially in its stronghold of Rome. His submission to 
the penance demanded by St. Ambrose of Milan in 390 
for the massacre of Thessalonica is famous. 

(2) Theodosius II, son of Arcadius, w'as created 
Augustus in 402, while still a child, and succeeded his 
father in 408. For long years he was under tutelage, 
first of the prefect Anthemius, 408-14, then of his own 
sister, Pulcheria, who was made Augusta in 414. 
Eudoxia, whom he married in 421, also played a leading 
part in politics. Peace in the East was interrupted only 
by two short Persian wars, but the Balkans were threat- 
ened by Ostro-Goths, and soon after 440, by Attila and 
his Huns, and a policy of diplomacy and subsidies was 
used to compensate for militar>' weakness. In the West, 
on the death of Honorius Valentinian III and his mother. 
Gall a Placidia, were restored in 423, after the brief 
usurpation of Johannes. Valentinian married Eudoxia, 
daughter of Theodosius, and remained under Eastern 
influence. An expedition against the Vandals in Africa 
in 431 was unsuccessful. The publication of the Codex 
Thcodosianus in 438 was the one great achievement of a 
long reign (408-50), lacking in immediate distinction, 
but important in the orderly development of the great 
Byzantine Empire. 

Camb. Mid, Hist, i ; J. B. Bury, Hist, of later Roman Emp.* (1921). 

H. M. 

THEODOSIUS (3) of Bithynia (probably between 150 
and 70 B.C.), mathematician and astronomer, mentioned 
by Strabo, is probably to be identified with Theodosius 
the inventor of a sun-dial for use in any locality, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, and with an author Theodosius mentioned 
by Suidas. Works; extant (i) 2 '^atpi/cd, the oldest 
extant Greek work on sections of the sphere, a compila- 
tion of earlier discoveries, (2) TIcpl (astronomical 

tables for different parts of the earthy, (3) IJepl •qfxepcjv 
Kai WKTwv] lost (i) ^YTTopimpa et? t 6 'ApxLP’T^oovs 
i(f>6&iov\ (2) *AaTpoXoytKd\ (3) ALaypaxf>al oIkiusv. 

PW V A. 1930. Sphaerka, cd. J. L. Heiberg, 1927. W. D. R. 

THEODOTUSy see Jewish creek literature. 

THEOGNETUS, one of the later poets of the New 
Comedy. P'r. 1 ridicules excessive preoccupation with 
philosophy, fr. 2 mentions Pantaleon, whom Chrysippus 
describes as d TrAdvos*. 

FCG iv. 549 f.; CAP iii. 364 f. 


THEOGNIS 544-54* B-c. ; Suidas, s.v. 
elegiac poet, of Megara. Some 1389 lines survive in 
good manuscripts under his name, and there is much 
dispute about their authenticity. The chief difficulties 
are: (1) among these lines are passages written by other 
IK>et8, or only slightly altered from them, notably Mim- 
nermus (795-6, 1020-2), Tyrtacus (935-8, 1003-6), 
Solon (227-32, 315-18, 585-90, 1253-4), Euenus (465- 
96 and possibly 667-82, 1345-50). These are not cases 
of the practice of ‘paradiorffiosis’, by which a line was 
token and slightly altered in a different sense, as in most 
cases they are either unaltered or altered in some quite 
trivial way. (2) In the text of Thcognis there are repeti- 
tions, which look like variations of the same theme, and 
it is hard to believe that both sets were written by the 
same man. (3) There are chronological difficulties. 
894 refers to the Cypselids, who disappear from history 
f. 580 n.c,, while 773-82 is a prayer to Apollo to keep the 
JMedes away from Megara and cannot be earlier than 
490 B.c. (4) the existing text docs not agree with either 
of the two books mentioned by Suidas, the Maxitiis in 
2,800 verses and the Gnomology to Cymus, It sAems 
therefore probable that the original work of Theognis 
has been supplemented, especially as we find m^iy 
variations on a given theme, which suggest that the book 
is a collection of oKoXia intended for the use of singfers 
who had to cap one song with another on a similar subject. 
A clue for detecting the authentic Thcognis ought to lie 
in 19-23, where the poet speaks of a 'seal* on his work 
which cannot be stolen or replaced by a substitute, but 
there is no agreement on what this seal is. It has been 
thought to be the excellence of the work, the name 
‘Theognis* in 22, the name Cymus, which appears in 
many poems. If the last is right we may perhaps have a 
means for restoring at least the Gnomology to Cyrnus 
which Suidas mentions. Otherwise the problem seems 
insoluble. ‘Fhe poems to Cymus show marked indivi- 
duality. Their poet has a strong aristocratic bias, is very 
frank about his emotions, uses bold and vivid metaphors, 
went into exile (1197-2000). believed in traditional 
tenets of Greek morality, and was not W'ithout some 
worldly wisdom. The whole collection agrees with this 
section in its political temper, and we may conjecture 
that it w'as popular, if not composed, in aristocratic 
circles in Athens in the fifth century. T’he separate 
poems are sympotic elegies, and the book may have been 
a song-book used by those who did not wish to improvise 
when called on for a song over the wine. Book II, which 
consists of love-poems, seems to be Athenian, and the 
whole collection begins with four introductory pieces 
whose themes recall those of Attic axoAta. But otherwise it 
is hard to mark breaks in the collection, though some regard 
the promise of immortality to Cymus, 237-54, ^ end of 

one section and 753-6 as ffie end of another. The section 
1-254 *3 much more quoted by fourth-century writers than 
the rest of the book, and may perhaps have had a separate 
circulation. The whole collection is interesting as being 
the poetry of a small class with clear ideas about morals and 
politics and a strong interest in personal relations. Ref- 
erence in it to Simonides (469. 667, 1349) and to Onoma* 
critus (503) may be to the familiar bearers of these names. 

Bibliography 

Text: J 5 . Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec, i. 2, pp. 1-87. Commentary: 
T, HudHon-Williama, The Elegiet 0/ Tluagnit (rgio). Criticism: 

E. Harrison, Studies in Theognis ( 1 902) ; T. W. Allen, Theognis ( 1 934) ; 

F. Jacoby, Theognis {Sitz. d. PreusHschen Akademie d. Wusemchqften 

t93i): h Kroll, Theognis-interpreiationen (1936); C. M. Bowrt, 
Early Greek Elegists (1938), cap. 5. C. M. B. 

THEOGNIS (2), a tragic poet spoken of contemptuously 
by Aristophanes {Ach, 11, 140; Them. 170) as one who 
^vgpdg (Lp i/fvxp^s trout. He is identified by some with 
the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants. If so, 
he resembled Critias in combining ‘tyranny* with poetry. 

A. W. P.-C. 
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THEOGONIA, (i) see epic cycle, (z) see hesiod. 

THEOI PATROOI, PATRIOIt DI PATRII ( 0 €ol 
'irarp^oi, irdrpioi). Of the two adjectives, the former 
means connected with a father ^ or fathers^ as ovaia TTarpwa, 
an estate inherited from one’s father; the latter, in dialects 
(such as Attic) which use both, is vaguer, meaning 
ancestral, time-honoured, traditional. Applied to gods, 
the former has therefore the more intimate meaning; a 
v€os narpwos is at least the god whom the speaker’s 
father, or his ancestors generally, worshipped, while a 
irarpios may be merely one whom it is customary 
to worship in his community, or in the Greek world 
generally. 

The narrowest and most exact meaning of narpipos 
Otos is a god from whom descent is claimed. Aesch. 
fr. 162 Nauck may serve as an example: 


ot dcojv dy)(la 7 T<moi 

01 Ztjvos ^yyvs, wv /car* ihalov ndyov 

Aio^ rrarptoov pcoaos car* cV aWcpi, 

KovTTco aff)Lv i^lrTjAov alfia Saipovoiv. 

‘Those near akin to the gods, close to Zeus, whose altar 
of Zeus Patroos lies on Ida’s heaven-kissing slope, in 
whose veins the blood of the deities is yet fresh.* The 
exact context is unknown, but clearly the poet is speaking 
of heroes W’ho are but a generation or two from their 
ancestor Zeus. It is in this sense that Athenians wor- 
shipped Apollo Patroos. Every candidate for the archon- 
ship was tested, and one of the questions put was whether 
he had a cult of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos. The 
former question was meant to ensure that he belonged to 
a respectable family, having its own proper domestic 
cult; the latter, to make it clear that he was, w^hat all 
Athenians claimed to be, a good Ionian, since Ion (q.v.) 
is son of Apollo and ancestor of the Ionian stock. See 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 55, 3. Another not uncommon use of 
TTarpwos is in such a context as Ar. Nub. 1468 (para- 
tragic), KaTaihtaO-qri rr. Ala. Here Zeus is named by a 
father appealing to his son’s sense of duty. He is evi- 
dently the god who cares for fathers and their rights. 
When Orestes (blur. EL 671) says cSZcuTraT/Jwc Kalrponai 
qidjv, he may very w'ell be combining the two 
senses, for Zeus is his ancestor {see tantalus) and he 
wants his help to revenge the murder of Agamemnon. 

But that TTarpwog cannot always have this sense is clear 
from the fact that it is used as a title of Artemis at Sicyon 
(Paus. 2. 9 6), where her rude and archaic image testified 
the antiquity of her cult, but clearly, being virgin, she 
was not an ancestress. Again, the epithet is applied to 
Hestia, IG xiv. 980 (from Rome), and certainly Hestia is 
uniformly virgin; the dedicator perhaps meant to 
differentiate her from the Roman Vesta (q.v,). In much 
the same manner, other inscriptions in the same collec- 
tion (nos. 971, 962, 972) apply the title to the Palmyrene 
gods and the (Thracian ?) Ares. Tliis is in contrast, on the 
one hand with narp^o^ applied to the obscure Eumelos 
as ancestor-god of the Eumelidae (ibid. 715), on the other 
hand with the use, not of narpipos but of Trarpioy of 
Aeneas in an inscription from Ilium, C/G 3606, where the 
dedicators might certainly claim him as an ancestor. A 
long list of examples will be found in Roscher’s Lexikon 
iii. 1688-9, of gods of all sorts, from (probably) actual 
ancestors thought of as deified to ordinary gods tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the persons in question, who 
aeem to be called quite indifferently narpwoi or irarpioi, 
with one or two instances of 0 €ol fMrjrptpoL, whether deified 
maternal ancestors or gods worshipped in the household 

of the dedicator’s mother. - 

In Rome di patrii manifestly cannot have the narrower 
sense of 6 €oI warpfpoi, at least in official cult, since no 
Pnman ffod was officially an ancestor; the theories, c.g., 
r^Tthe identity of Romulue and Quirinus (qq.v.) had 
effect on the State cult of the latter. A good example 
Cf to uie is 5 . Verg. G. .. 498. ‘di patrii Indigetes et 


Romule Vestaque mater*. The expression is ambiguous, 
but either he calls the Indigetes, (^irinus and Vesta, all 
patrii, or he uses that epithet of the first of these only ; 
the former is the more likely. Since no one, even mytho- 
logically, seems to have claimed the Indigetes (q.v.) for 
ancestors, and certainly no one laid such a claim to 
Vesta, the sense ‘worshipped by our fathers, ancestral’ 
is perfectly clear. Nor does it mean only those gods to 
whom the epithet pater (or mater) is applied, for while 
such titles are known for Quirinus and Vesta, no such 
collocation as Indigetes patres is to be found. There is, 
however, a somew'hat specialized sense in which the word 
is used; it applies above all to the Penates. In this 
sense patemus is once or twice employed; the evicted 
tenant in Horace, Carm. 2. i8. 26 goes his way ‘patemos 
(narpipovs) in sinu ferens decs’. These would be his di 
pennies, represented by images or other symbols, which 
he piously takes away as Anchises did his in leaving Troy 
(Verg. Aen. 2. 717), though here they are called patrii, 
appropriately, for they are not merely the gods of the 
individual house but the future objects of national 
Roman worship, the Penates publici, which are not 
venerated because they formed part of anyone’s sacra 
domesiica, but because they had been adored by Rome 
and the States supposedly her ancestors from time im- 
memorial, cf. PENATES. Examples of this use are : Cicero, 
Hot. 37, ‘patrii penatesque di’ ; Dorn. 144 ; cf. Dion. Hal. 
Antiquit. i. 67. 3, some say di pennies means Uarpaioi 
{OeoL). 

Roschcr’s Lexikon, arts. 'Patrii di* (J. llberg), 'Patrioi theoi’, 
‘Patroa* (Hbfcr), ‘Palrooi theoi' (llberg). li. J. R, 

THEOLOGUMENA ARITHMETICAE. This work 
has been thought to be by lamblichus, because lam- 
blichus apparently wrote about the properties of the 
Monad. But it does not bear the name of lamblichus 
in the manuscripts, and is merely a compilation from 
Anatolius and Nicomachus. 

Ed. V. de Falco (1922). W. D. R. 

THEON (1) of Alexandria ( I St c. A.D.), son of Artemidorus 
of Tarsus, and successor of Apion (q.v.) at Alexandria. 
He wrote, inter alia, alphabetical lexica of Tragedy and 
Comedy, probably based (mainly) on the unalphabetical 
collections of Didymus; commentaries on the chief 
Alexandrian poets (completing his father’s unfinished 
work on Callimachus) ; and one of the first treatises on 
Greek syntax. 

C. Giese, De Theone eiusqw religuiis (1867). P. B. R. F. 

THEON (2) of Smyrna (J?. c. a.d. 115-40), Platonist, 
author of an extant work Td Kard to fJLadrjpLarLKOv 
els TTjv nXdrwvos dvAyvwaiv, and of a lost commentary 
on the Republic and a lost work on the order of Plato’s 
writings. The extant book is an elementary work on 
arithmetic (especially on the types of nunobers), the 
theory of musical harmony, and astronomy. 

Ed. E. PLUcr (1878). PW v a. 2067. W. D. R. 

THEON (3), Aelius, of Alexandria (2nd c. A.D.), rhetor, 
wrote commentaries on Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demo- 
sthenes, also a Tiyyr] and Zr]Tq para nepl avvraiews Xoyov 
(lost). His npoyvpvdapara (Spengel, Rhet. ii. 59) is a 
manual of some merit, which rivalled in popularity the 
work of Hermogenes. J. W. H. A 

THEOPHANES of Mytilene, the historian of Pompey, 
after a pro-Roman part in home politics, accompanied 
P. in the Third Mithridatic War, and, receiving Rom^ 
citizenship, fought in the Civil War. His work appears to 
have treated only P.’s campaigns, which he compared to 
those of Alexander, and was written probably in 63/a 
B.c. to further P.’s cause in Rome. 

FGrHu, B, p. 919; BD, p. 614: R. Laqueur, PW v. aogo. 

A. H. McD. 
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THEOPHELUS, Middle Comedy poet, late in the 
period: he won a victory in 330/329 B.c. Eight or nine 
titles survive (two of them mythological burlesques, the 
rest from daily life). Fr. i, the mutual devotion of master 
and slave. 

FCG iii. 626 a . ; CAF ii. 473 ff. W. G. W. 

THEOPHORIC NAJVIES, see names, tiieophoric. 

THEOPHRASTUS (372/369-288/285 b.c.; Apollod. 
ap. Diog. Laert. 5. 36; 40; 58), Peripatetic philosopher. 
He was bom at Eresus in Lesbos, his father being the 
wealthy fuller Melantas (Athenod. ap. D.L. 5. 36). When 
he came to Athens he is said to have attended Plato’s 
lectures (D.L. l.c.). Probably during Aristotle’s stay in 
Assos and Mitylene T. joined him (see Jaeger, Aristotle^ 
Engl, transl., 115. 1), and became his most faithful pupil. 
When Aristotle left Athens in 323/322 T. took over the 
presidentship of the school (Apollod. l.c.). The Peri- 
patos had the greatest external development under this 
famous scholar and writer. Important and productive 
pupils worked under him. Up to 2,000 students are said 
to have attended his lectures (D.L. 37). He had con- 
nexions with such powerful princes as Cassander and 
Ptolemy (l.c.). As a pupil of Aristotle he was subject to 
political attacks in Athens (l.c.). His pupil Demetrius of 
Phalerum enabled him to purchase an estate for the 
school, which aliens actually were not entitled to do 
(D.L. 39; 52). His testament proves him a wealthy and 
careful man (D.L. 51 f.). 

Works 

Preserved : Enquiry into plants {riepl ^vriov l(TToplas) 
in nine books and Aetiology of plants (lie pi <f>vrcjv atTLotv) 
in six books, the first a classihcation and description, the 
latter a physiology, of plants. In these great works T, 
used the biological principles of Aristotle to build up for 
the first time a system of botany. 

The Characters (XapaKrrjpe^), a collection of thirty 
short pictures of typical characters, such as the loqua- 
cious, the mean, etc. His descriptions are rich in delight- 
ful features. The idea of the work can be traced back to 
the typology of human characters Aristotle gives in the 
Ethics, 

*From the Metaphysics* (Oeoff^pdorov twv /ictA tA 
iffVaiKa), a short collection of problems in which difh- 
culties are discussed arising out of the Aristotelian meta- 
physics. 

There are several little scientific treatises dealing with 
mineralogical, meteorological, and physiological sub- 
jects : On stones. On fire. On winds, On weather signs. 
On odours. On weariness, On swooning. On sweat, On 
paralysis. 

The treatise On sense-perception (ITcpl alaOi/jocws nal 
aloOrfTtjjv) is part of the great work on the history of 
Physics { 0 VOIKWU 86 (at, including Metaphysics; see 
Philosophy, History of). Another historical work was 
his big collection of laws in 24 books which is almost 
entirely lost. 

Other examples of the lost part of T.’s enormous work 
may be gathered from the bibliography. Lists of his 
writings are to be found in Diogenes Laertius (5. 42 f., 
cf. Usenet, Analecta Theopkrastea, 1858). T. as an 
original philosopher cannot be compared with Aristotle 
or even with Zeno or Epicurus. His critical but at the 
same time susceptible and refined mind was captured by 
Aristotle at a time when the new basis the master had 
laid required application, development, enlargement, and 
criticism. This task T., more a scholar than a philo- 
sopher, fulfilled with productive and masterly skill. His 
power of work was fabulous. He wrote standard works 
in Botany and History of Philosophy. He carried on 
Aristotelian ideas in Logic, Rhetoric, Poetics, Ethics, 
Politics, and Science, so that his works together with the 


Aristotelian dialogues represented the Peripatetic school 
throughout the Hellenistic age. 

Bibliography 

Lm AND Works: Diogenes Laertius 5; C. A. Brandis, Hand- 
buck der Gachichte der . . . Philos, iii. i. 250 f.; E. Zeller, Aristotle, 
etc., Engl, transl., 2. 348 f>; T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Engl, 
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With Commentary on Translation : Hist. pi. : Locb (together 
with On odours; On weather signs), Caus.pl. : R. E. Dcngler, book 1, 
Thesis Philadelphis, 1927. Char.: R. C. Jebb and J. E. Sandys 
(1909); J. M. Edmonds and G. E. V. Austen (1904); Dud^; Loeb. 
Metaph.: W. D. Ross and F. H. Fobe8(i929). /ZepI cuo^.: G. M. 
Stratton (U.S.A, 1917). 
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bogen, art. ‘Theophrastos’, P\V, Suppl. vol. vii. Botany : H. Bretzl, 
Botanische Forschungen des Alexander zuges (1903); L. Hindcnlang, 
Sprachliche Unters. zu T. bot, Schrijten {Diss. phtlol. Argentor. vol. 
14): G. Senn, Die Entwick. d. biolog. Forschungsmetkodeinder Antihe, 
etc. (1933); O. Regenbogen, Hermes (1934); R. Strdmbergi Theo- 
Thesis Gtiteborg 1937 ; Psychology: L. Philippaon, tYAg 
dvBpuiiTiyri ii (1831). So^ai: 11 . Diels, Dox. Graee. (1870); 

G. Bergstrflsser, Sitz. Akad. Heidelberg 1918; E. Keitzensttin, 
‘T. und Epikur" {Orient und Antike 1924). Laws: H. Usener, Kl^ne 
Schriften i. 11^ f. Ethicy. F. Dirlmeicr, Die Oikeiosis-Lehre^.* 
(1937). Ueplya^ov: E. Bickel, Diatribe in Srnecae philosophi /ragjn. 
1(1915). II. evaeBtias: J. Bemays, T.’ Schrift ub. Frummigkett{iiiW. 
17. G. lleylbut, De T. libris n. ^tA., Thesis Bonn, 1876. 

Rhetoric: J. Stroux, De T. virtutibus dicendi (1912). Logic: K. 
Prantl, Gesch. der Logik i. Literary criticism: A. Rostagni, Stud, 
Ital. 1922. T., Stoa, and Epicurus: see Sd^tu, and E. 

Bignone, VArtstotele perduto, etc. (1936), Index, s.v., and Dirl- 
n'.cier (see above). K. O. B. 

THE 0 P 02 V 1 PUS (i), a king of Sparta and leader in the 
First Messenian War (Tyrtaeus fr. 3 ; see messenia). He 
was credited by fourth- century writers with two con*- 
stitutional reforms — the subjection of resolutions by 
the Apella to a veto by the kings and Gemusia, and the 
institution of the ephorate. It is probable that the 
ephorate was of earlier origin {see ephors), but that it 
obtained its wide executive powers under Theopompus. 

M. C. 

THEOPOMPUS (2), Athenian writer of comedy; 
dramatic activity c. 410-370 d.c. Suidas lists 24 plays, 
including mythological burlesques (e.g. ’Ahp.Tjrog; ilqvc- 
Xoirrj), ‘political’ plays (e.g. Elpfjvri ; Af^Sor), and comedies 
of manners (e.g. BarvXrj (‘The Dwarf’) ; KaTn^AiScy). 

FCG ii. 792 ff. ; CAFi. 733 ff.; Demiahezuk, Suppl. Com. 86 f, 

M. P. 

THEOPOMPUS (3) of Chios (b. c. 378 b.c.), historian, 
banished with his father Damasistratus c. 334 for Spartan 
sympathies and restored by Alexander as a supporter 
against the pro-Persian oligarchy. On the latter’s death 
he fled to Egypt. 

Theopompus, a contemporary of Ephorua, was a 
pupil of Isocrates and adopted his view of history as the 
handmaid of politics. Little remains of numerous writ- 
ings except fragments from the two works on which his 
fame rests, the Hellenica CEXXqvucai *icrropuu) and 
Philippica (^lAiTirriica). The former, a continuation of 
Thucydides from 41 1, reached the battle of Cnidos, 394, 
in 12 books, and took the supremacy of Sparta as its main 
theme. Qur knowledge of the Hellenica is meagre unless 
we accept R. Laqueur’a recent arguments {PW, s.v. 
‘Theopompus’) for the identification of the author of the 
Oxyrhynchus Hellenica {see oxyrhynchus, THE historian 
from) with Theopompus, These arguments rest on style, 
methods, and the evidence of personal views and research 
embodied in the papyrus agreeing with characteristics 
of T, 

Theopompus was able to view events in Greece from 
a detached standpoint, as is shown by his choice of 
Philip of Macedon as the connecting theme of the 58 
books of Philippica. Beginning with Philip's accession, 
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this prolific work was ■ world history depicted in a 
series of extensive digressions. Certain of these acquired 
separate titles (7a davfjLaala^ Flcpi Srifiaywywvy etc.). T. 
was remarkable for wide and critical research and for the 
harshness of his verdicts. See also historiography, 
GREEK, para. 4 . 

FHGL 378; iv. 643; FCtH. ii. 115; E. Meyer, Theopompt //<?/- 
Imika (1909); Hellenua Oxyrhynchia ( 0 ,C.T.). G. L. B. 

THEORIKA, State allowances made to the poorer 
citizens of Athens to enable them to visit the theatres, 
introduced, it is said, by Pericles. Two obols were paid 
per head at each performance to all persons registered 
for the purpose on the roll of citizens. Later, allowances 
were paid on other occasions also. In the fourth century 
B.c. a regulation was made that all surpluses of the State 
should be used for theorika (except during war-time, as 
an enactment of Demosthenes provided). Another law 
of the same period punished with death anyone suggesting 
the use of these funds for army purposes during tinies 
of peace. The administrators of the theorika ^ ol ini 
r6 SeojpLKOP, were elective magistrates who had con- 
siderable, and during the time of Eubulus (q.v.) even a 
controlling, power over financial administration. 

I'he term occurs in Roman Egypt, too, where it seems 
to mean funds for religious local festivals, wluch had to 
be supplied by taxation. 

A. M. Andreadcs, A History of Greek Public Finance (U.R.A. 
*933). Index, *.v. 'Theorikon'; G. Busoli-H. Swoboda, Ghechische 
Staatskuncle t, ii (1920-6), Index, a.v.; W. Schwahn, in PIV, a.v. 
•Thcorikon. F. M. H. 

THEOROl (dewpotjf ‘observers*, a word originally 
applied to sight-seeing travellers and to the attendants 
at festivals of distant cities. It became an official title 
given to a city’s representatives at another city’s festival. 
The great panhellenic festivals were attended by theoric 
delegations (Bewplai) from every Greek State. Cities 
to which theoroi regularly came assigned the duty of 
receiving them to official theorodohoi (Oewpo^oKoi), At 
the festivals the theoroi offered sacrifices in the name of 
their cities, and so the title was likewise given to the 
envoys that a city sent to a distant shrine to offer sacrifice 
in its name and to the envoys that it sent to consult 
a distant oracle. The envoys that were sent round to 
announce the coming celebration of a festival and, after 
the creation of new panhellenic agonistic festivals in the 
third century d.c. and later, to announce the new games 
to all the Greek States were also called theoroi. It thus 
became the accepted title of all sacred envoys. The 
religious functions of theoroi eventually obscured the 
original purpose of their office, and as early as Thucydides 
several cities gave the title to annually elected religious 
magistrates. At Thasos the theoroi were eponymous 
magistrates. 

F, Poland, De legationibus Graecorum publicis (Leipzig, 1885); 
C.P. Bill, TAPA xxxii (190O. 196-204; F- Doeich, (1908); 

A. Bocthiui, Die Pythais (Uppsala, 1918). J- E. r. 

THEOS (ffe<J?) denotes a god, especially one of the great 
gods, from his anthropomomhic aspect; from the aspect 
of power he is also called oaifioiv (see daimon). When 
there is no room for doubt, Oeos often takes the place of 
the proper noun r thus is at Athens Athena. There 

is no reason for assuming anonymous gods. ^ At Eleusis 
Toj Bew are Demeter and Kore. o Beos and 1} ^ca Pluto 
and Persephone. The indefinite expressions rty, 
Beol alternate in Homer with Saijuojv to denote some 
unknown divine power; in later authors to B^lov is an 
equivalent. This abstraction becomes finally ^ expres- 
sion for the irrational in human life, that which cannot 
be explained by natural causes. No plausible etymology 
exists. Plato’s derivation from Beiv ‘to run* (Cratylus 
to7 d). depends on his opinion that the innate power of 
motion of the celestial bodies is a sign of their divinity. 

M. P, N. 


THEOXENIA (deof^vta), or THEODAISIA ( 0 €o- 
Sai'aia), a Greek rite 'held on certain fixed days on the 
supposition that the gods in person were visiting the 
cities' (schol. Pind. Ol. 3, p. 105, 14 ff. Drachmann). 
The statement of Hesych., s.v., that it was ‘a festival in 
common for all the gods’, may go back to a gloss relating 
to a particular (unknown) example. The characteristic 
feature was that a god or gods were considered to be 
resent as guests at a banquet given by their worshippers. 
’Ills might apparently be a public or private ceremony; 
if the former, it was often an important one, hence the 
fairly common occurrence of a month called Theoxenios 
or Thcodaisios. The best-known was at Delphi, in 
Theoxenios (M arch-April); for this the sixth Paean of 
Pindar (q.v.) was written. Here presumably Apollo 
(q.v.) was the chief guest of honour, but not the only 
one: Bewy fcvia (Pind. op. cit. 60); for an indication 
that Leto was present cf. Ath. 372 a. The meal was 
shared by human beings, witness the setting aside, as 
late as Plutarch’s time (De sera 557 f), of a portion for 
Pindar’s descendants. Another was that in honour of 
the Dioscuri and Helen (qq.v.) at Acragas, Pind. Ol. 3; 
this seems to have been rather a domestic feast of the 
Eumenidae on a magnificent scale than a public festival 
proper. Several other instances are recorded; see F. 
Pfister in HW, s.v. ‘Theodaisia*, ‘Theoxenia*. H. J. R. 

THERA, one of the Sporades, a treeless semi-circular 
island, forming part of the cone of an ancient volcano, 
and famous for its wine. According to tradition it was 
originally settled by Phoenicians. Later came colonists 
from Laconia, who built the temple to the Camean 
Apollo. Owing to dissensions the older population 
migrated to Gyrene. The islanders took no part in the 
Persian wars, but, though Dorians, appear as allies of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war. The island was a 
Ptolemaic naval base during the third and part of the 
second century B.c. 

German archaeological excavations (1895-1902) have 
revealed a fine capital city, with a theatre, of Hellenistic 
and Roman times. 

Ildt. 4. 147 ff. Cf. Bursian ii. 520 ff.; TherOy ed. H. von Gaer- 
tringen (1899-1902). Pfiihl, Ath. Mitt, xxviii. 1-288 (tombs, etc.). 
Durpfeld, Ath. Mitt. xxix. 57-72 (theatre). W. A. L. 

THERAMENES (b. c. 455 b.c.), Athenian statesman. 
He was one of the principals in establishing the Four 
Hundred (q.v.). Four months later he was active in 
overthrowing them and establishing the Five Thousand; 
he is said to have prosecuted the oligarchic leaders him- 
self. He acquiesced in the subsequent restoration of the 
full democracy, and assisted Alcibiades in restoring 
Athens’ naval supremacy (see Peloponnesian war). At 
Arginusae (406) he was ordered to help the ships wrecked 
after the battle ; he laid the blame for the failure to rescue 
the crews on the strategic and escaped prosecution. In 
404 he was sent to negotiate peace with Sparta, and is said 
deliberately to have wasted three months in discussion 
while Athens was closely besieged. But he was sent again 
and brought back the final terms of peace. He was 
elected one of the 'Thirty Tyrants’ (q.v,). but soon 
quarrelled vrith the extremists, especially Cridas (q.v.), 
who had him condemned and executed. 

His character was violently censured in antiquity, for 
his frequent change of sides and attacks on former 
friends, by some of the democrats (as Lysias) and the 
extreme oligarchs ; some (as Aristotle) warmly defended 
him, as one who would serve Athens under any consdtu* 
tional government. Aristophanes makes fun of his 
cleverness, but genially. We have now no means of 
judging his sincerity. A. W. G. 

THERAPNE, the site of cn early sanctuary on a steep 
cliff on the left bank of the Eurotas, to the south-east of 
Sparta. On an adjacent hill-top remains of a modest Late 
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Helladic settlement were excavated in 1 910. The massive 
remains of a fifth-century building (excavated by the 
British School at Athens in 1909) represent the altar (and 
temple?) of Helen, who was worshipped here, together 
with the Dioscuri and Menclaus. The cult of the T wins 
was later transferred to Sparta itself. Polybius calls the 
sanctuary Menelaion, Pausanias the temple of Menelaus. 
Votive offerings attest a cult from the early Geometric 
period to the fourth century D.c. A. M. W. 

THERMAE, see baths. 

THERMOPYLAE (i.e. ‘Hot Gates’), so-called from its 
hot sulphur springs, formed an important defence line of 
Greece, separating Phocis from Thessaly ; it followed Mt. 
Oeta and the Spercheius valley. There were three 
passes, one westward and another eastward of Anthela, 
where the central pass (Thermopylae proper) lay, and 
w’here the Phocians had built a wall against Thessalian 
attacks. Notwithstanding their narrowness, the passes 
could be turned, outflanking the defenders. Thus 
Xerxes (August 480 B.C.), Brennus (279), and M’ Acilius 
Glabrio (191) forced Thermopylae against the resistance 
of, respectively, the Spartans, the Aetolians, and Antio- 
chus III. 

F. Stahlin, PW, s.v. *Thcrmopylcn’; Y. B^quignon, La Valine 
du Spercheios (1937), 43 flf., 235 ff. P. T. 

THERMUM, religious centre of Aetolia. Situated 
north-east of L. Trichonis on a natural rock-castle, it 
commanded the central plains of Aetolia and formed the 
meeting-place for the Aetolian League. Extensive 
excavation has revealed its occupation from the Bronze 
Age and its importance as a cult centre for the worship 
of Apollo Thermios, Apollo Lyseios, and Artemis ; oval 
houses, early type of mcgarori, three temples of r. 600 
B.C., and terra-cotta metopes and anteftx heads revealing 
Corinthian influence are the most important discoveries. 
Its historical importance coincides with the Aetolian 
League, until its sack in 218 n.c. by Philip V of Macedon. 

'ApX‘ 1900, 167 f. ; 'Apx- AfXr. 1915 and 1916; W, J. Wood- 
house, Aetolia (1897), 252 f. N. G. L. H. 

THERON, tyrant of Acragas (488-472 b.c.), father-in- 
law of Gelon, with whom he defeated the Carthaginians 
at Himera (480). His reign was distinguished by love of 
peace and culture. He was closely attached to Pindar and 
Simonides, and he made Acragas into one of the most 
beautiful Greek cities. In the quarrel between Gelon’s 
brothers Hieron and Polyzelus (c. 476) he took the latter’s 
side. But actual war between Theron and Syracuse was 
avoided, and Hieron betrayed to Theron the plot of the 
Ilimeracans against his son. 

Hdt. 7. 165 f. Pindar, Ol. 2, 3, fr. 118 f., and scholia. Died. bk. 1 1. 
Schachermeyr, PW^ s.v. ‘Theron’. V. E. 

THERSANDER (Qepcravhpos), name of five mytho- 
logical persons, for whom see H6fer in Roscher, s.v.; 
the one of most genealogical importance is son of 
Polyniccs and Argeia {see adrastus), from whom Theron 
of Acragas claimed descent (Pindar, Ol. 2. 43 ff.); he was 
one of the Epigoni (q.v.). H, J. R. 

THERSITES, in mythology, an ugly, foul-tongued 
fellow, who rails at Agamemnon (Iliad 2. 212 flf.), until 
beaten into silence by Odysseus. Evidently, from his 
description, he is of low (non-Achaean) birth ; but in post- 
Homeric tradition (schol. IL ibid.) he is of good family, 
son of Agrios brother of Oeneus (q.v.), therefore akin to 
Diomedcs (q.v.). Hence, when Achilles slays him for 
railing at him when he mourns for Penthesilea (Aethio- 
pis), a quarrel arises and Achilles goes to Lesbos to be 
purified. H. J. R. 

THESAUROly see treasuries. 


THESEUS { 0 Tja€vs), son of Aegeus (q.v.) or Poseidon, 

1. e., of a sea-god, and national hero of Athens. This 
explains his prominence in ancient, especially Attic, 
literature; the chief surviving continuous accounts of 
him, however, are Plutarch, Theseus, and Apollod. 3. 
216 ff., continued by Epit. i. His legend had manifestly 
been influenced by that of lieracles (q.v.; encounters 
with brigands and monsters; campaign against the 
Amazons), and it is not surprising that he is made 
Heracles’ friend and contemporary. There is no proof 
that any real person lies behind the legend, but that is 
not impossible. 

2. Childhood and youth. When Aegeus departed from 
Troezen, he left instructions with Aethra that when her 
son was able, he should lift a certain rock, under which 
Aegeus had hidden a sword and sandals. Meanwhile, 
the boy was educated by Pittheus, his tutor being 
a certain Connidas, a hero honoured in Attica the day 
before the Theseia (Plut. op. cit. 4). On reaching young 
manhood (sixteen years old, Paus. i. 27. 8) he lifted |he 
rock easily (Plut. 6) and detennined not to sail to Athins 
to find his father but go the more dangerous way by land. 
He thus encountered Periphetes, or Corynctes, Sinls, 
Sciron, Procrustes, Phaea the sow of Cromniyon (qq.vj^, 
and other dangerous men and beasts; the exact number 
and names vary in different accounts. Plutarch (g) sayi^ 
that Theseus was eager to emulate Heracles, and in fact 
this is one of the most obvious places in which the latter’s 
legend has influenced his. 

3. Attic and Cretan adventures. Arrived in Attica, 
he was in danger from Medea (q.v.), who persuaded 
Aegeus to send him against the Marathonian bull, which 
in some accounts w'as Pasiphac’s bull brought from Crete 
by Heracles (q.v.). On the way there, an old woman 
named Hccale hospitably entertained him ; having killed 
the bull, he found her dead on his return, and ordered 
that her memory should be honoured (Callim., frs. of 
llecale, p. 240 ff. Mair; Plut. 14). Coming back to 
Athens, he narrow'ly escaped an attempt of Medea to 
poison him (Apollod. Epit. i, 5), thanks to Aegeus 
recognizing him in time. He now heard of the tribute 
yearly sent to the Minotaur (q.v.), and volunteered, or 
was specially chosen by Minos, to be one of the youths 
included in it (Plut. 17). On the voyage to Crete he 
proved his divine ancestry by leaping overboard and 
coming back safely from the palace of Amphitrite with a 
gold ornament which Minos had thrown in (Bacchyl. 
16). In Crete he killed the Minotaur by the help of 
Ariadne (q.v.), who gave him a clue of thread to find his 
w^ay out of the Labyrinth and afterwards fled with him. 
He left her at Dia (Naxos) ; in the original story this was 
probably due to some magical forgetfulness (cf. Theocr. 

2. 45 -6), but this detail having fallen out, various reasons 
were given for his ingratitude (Plut. 20). Thence he 
sailed to Delos, where he and his comrades danced a 
complicated figure, in commemoration of the Labyrinth, 
said to be preserved in the traditional Delian dance 
knowm as the ‘crane’ (Plut. 21). This may serve as an 
example of the numerous ceremonies, Attic and other, 
said in later times to commemorate some part of his 
adventures. For his return cf. akgeus. 

4. Kingship. Theseus succeeded his father and is 
suppos^ to have brought about the uwoiKiap. 6 ^, or 
union of the various communities of Attica into one State 
with Athens for the capital (Plut. 24). The event is 
itself historical, but its age and author unknown. He 
took part with Heracles in the expedition against the 
Amazons, or went against them on his own account, and 
won Antiope, or Hippolyte (cf. hippolytus) for himself; 
the Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, held the 
Areopagus against Theseus, and were finally defeated in a 
desperate battle. Pirithous the Lapith raided Marathon, 
was met by Theseus, and became his friend and ally; 
Theseus came to his wedding-feast and took part in the 
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resultant fight with the Centaurs, (q.v.), and later helped 
Pirithous to invade the lower world in an attempt to 
carry off Persephone (q.v.). According to the most 
familiar of the many versions of this story, Theseus was 
ultimately rescued by Heracles from imprisonment, but 
Pirithous remained below. Theseus also carried off 
Helen (q.v.) while she was very young, and consequently 
Attica was invaded by the Dioscuri (q.v.), 

5. Death and posthumous honours. Apart from the 
variant of his permanent detention by Hades (Verg. Aen. 
6. 617-18, perhaps already in Od. ii. 631) his reign is 
generally said to have been ended by a rebellion (headed 
by Menestheus, a descendant of Erechtheus, q.v., Plut. 
32), which led to his banishment; he went to Scyros and 
was there murdered by king Lycomedes (Plut. 35). Long 
after, some bones alleged to be his were brought from 
Scyros by Cimon (Plut. 36), and a hero-shrine built for 
them (not the temple now popularly called the Theseum). 

6. Contact vjith other legends. Besides Heracles, 
Theseus is said to have been one of the helpers of Meleager 
(q.v.) in the boar-hunt (Plut. 29), and an Argonaut (q.v., 
ibid.); he brought about the burial of the bodies of the 
Seven against Thebes (Kur. SuppL), and kindly received 
Oedipus (q.v., Soph. OC). 

Steuding in Ronchcr'.s I.ext’Knn, s.v. (abiindnnt references to 
ancient literature and art); 11. llcrter in Rh. Mus. 85 and 88. 

U. J. R. 

THESIS in metre, see metre, greeic, i. 

THESMOPHORIA, a women’s festival common to all 
Greeks, regularly celebrated in the autumn. In Athens 
it took place on the iith-~i3th Pyanopsion (Oct./Nov.). 
'I’he women erected bowers with couches of plants and 
sat on the ground. The second day was a fast. The name 
of the third day, KaXXiyeveia, hints at the fecundity of 
mankind also, but the chief purpose of the festival was to 
promote the fertility of the com which just was to be 
sown. Pigs had been thrown down into subterranean 
caves (fieyapa), probably at the Scirophoria ; the putre- 
fied remains were brought up, laid on an altar, and mixed 
with the seed-com. The myth of Eubuleus, the swine- 
herd swallow'ed up by the earth when Pluto carried off 
Kore, is an aition to account for tliis custom. See 
DEMLTER. 

M. P. Nilsson, Griech. Frste, pp. 313 ff.; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. 
to the Study of Creek Religion^ j2o (t. , L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 
50 If. The interpretation of Dcmctcr 0 ta}iO<j> 6 pQs as Legif^ra is to be 
rejected. M, P. N. 

THESMOTHETAI, the six junior archons at Athens 
(sec ARCHONTEs), sitting as a college. They were first 
instituted presumably (before the publication of law 
codes) to keep record of judicial decisions as w^ell as to 
act as judges. Later their functions were purely judicial. 
They had charge in principle of cases in which the inter- 
ests of the community as a whole were immediately 
concerned, and in practice of all cases not specifically 
within the province of other magistrates. They conducted 
the dokimasia (q.v.) of all magistrates and elections by 
lot ; and they allotted the days for trials and the courts to 
the presiding magistrates. A. W, G. 

thespiae, near the east foot of Mt. Helicon, was the 
chief town of south Boeotia. The Thespians, alone of 
Boeotians, fought in full strength at Thermopylae and 
Plataca. They took a prominent part in the restored 
Boeotian League after 446 b.c., providing two boeotarchs. 
The Spartans used Thespiae as a base for their anti- 
Theban policy after 382, and it remained important after 
their expulsion. It was in Roman times still one of the 
chief Boeotian cities (Strabo, pp. 403, 410). Visitors came 
to see the Eros of Praxiteles (Cic, Vert. 2. 4. 135), and 
the sanctuary and games of the Muses {see helicon). 

Fichn in PW, a.v. *TheBpcit\ T. J. D. 


THESPIS won a prize for tragedy at Athens about 
534 B.c. (Marm. Par,). Some authorities (e.g. Suidas, 
s.v.) say that he came from Icaria (in Attica), He was the 
first to appear as an actor separate from the chorus, and 
speaking a prologue and set speeches (Aristotle ap. 
Themistium Orat. 26, p. 316; Diog. Laert. 3. 56), his 
face disguised in various ways and ultimately in a linen 
mask — the disguise which would most easily allow an 
actor to change from one character to another (Suidas, 
s.v.). Suidas states that he wrote plays called The Con- 
tests of Pelias or Phorhas, The Priest^ The Young Man, 
and Pentheus {TGF 832-3), but the plays passing under 
his name in the fourth century B.c. were known to be 
forgeries (Diog. Laert. 5. 92). Horace’s description of 
him {Ars P. 275 ff.) as taking his plays about on wag- 
gons, with a chorus, whose faces were stained with wine- 
lees, probably rests on a confusion of early tragedy with 
early comedy. See also tragedy. A. W. P.-C. 

THESPROTl, see epirus. 

THESSALONICA, a city of Macedonia, founded by 
Cassander, who synoecized the small towns at the head 
of the Thermaic Gulf; perhaps on the site of Thcrme 
(Strabo, fr. 24). It was named after Cassander’s wife. 
It stood at the junction of the Morava-Vardar route from 
Europe with the route from the Adriatic to Byzantium 
(the later Via Egnatia). An open roadstead sheltered by 
Chalcidice, Thessalonica became the chief Macedonian 
port, displacing Pella when its harbour was silted up. 
Strongly fortified, it withstood the Roman siege, sur- 
rendered after the battle of Pydna, and became the capital 
of the Roman province (146 B.c.); in the Civil War it 
served as Pompey’s base. A free State and the main 
station on the Via Egnatia, it enjoyed great prosperity, 
shown by its prolific coinage, and was made a Roman 
colony by Decius c. a.d. 250. The population included 
a large Roman element and a Jewish colony, visited by 
St. Paul, one of whose disciples, Aristarchus, became the 
first Bishop of Thessalonica. Second city to Constanti- 
nople in the Byzantine Empire, Thessalonica reached a 
height of prosperity to which the extant walls and early 
Byzantine churches bear witness, until it was sacked by 
Saracens in 904. 

E. Oberhummer, PW, s.v. 'Thessalonika*. N. G. L. H. 

THESSALUS (i) of Cos(fl. c. 421-41 1 B.c.), the more 
famous of Hippocrates’ two sons. Galen considered him 
to be the author of bks. 5 and 7, and the part-author of 
bks. 2 and 6, of the Hippocratic work on epidemics, and 
thinks he may have been the author of the Kar* irp'ptlov. 

PPFviA. 165. W. D. R. 

THESSALUS (2) of Tralles, the latronikes as he styled 
himself, lived in Rome and died before a.d. 79. Pliny 
the Elder quotes his epitaph. The new medical school 
to which he laid claim in a letter to Nero was that of the 
Methodists. 

Thessalus accepted Themison’s doctrine of the com- 
munia but did not understand them as a dogmatic con- 
ception. He rather took them to mean the morbid change 
visible in the patient which indicates with necessity what 
the physician should do: change the existing state into 
its opposite. In short, he interpreted the communia as a 
true sceptic would (Sext. Emp. i. 236). The degree 
of the necessary change he determined by considering the 
size of the communia, the locality affected, and the seasons, 
so that his treatment did not much differ from the usual 
one. Medical theory, however, was greatly simplified 
in this way. Thessalus’ school was the only new sect 
seriously to compete with the older Hellenistic schools. 
Galen’s attacks are such as one would expect from a 
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reactionary archaist without understanding of the modem* 
ist attitude of Nero's time. 

Text. Fngmenta not collected. The treatise on rcmedien (F. 
Cuxnont, Rev. Phil. 1918), probably not by Thcasalua. 

Literature. H. Dillcr, PW vi a. 168; cf. L. Edelatein, PW, 
Suppl. vi. 358, a,v. 'Methodiker*. Medical doctrine, Tb. Meyer- 
Steineg, Das mediaritnsche System d. Methodiker, Jenacr med.-htsc. 
Bcitrage (1916); T. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (1921). 

L. E. 

THESSALY, a district of northern Greece. Thessaly 
proper, comprising the four tetrads, Thessaliotis, Hesti- 
aeotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis (q.v. for the distinction 
between Thessaly and its Perioecis), consists of two large 
and level plains separated by hilly country. Mountain 
barriers impede communication by land with neigh- 
bouring areas, and the only outlet to good harbours is a 
low pass leading to the Gulf of Pagasae. Owing to the 
extent of its plains Thessaly was richer in grain, horses, 
and cattle than other parts of Greece, but extremes of 
temperature discouraged the growth of olives and vines. 

After producing an important prehistoric culture 
Thessaly was overrun by waves of northern invaders. 
Most of these pressed on southwards, but the Thessali, 
who migrated from Thesprotia, remained and dominated 
the plains, reducing the conquered to serfdom or driving 
them into the mountains. A few baronial families 
gradually became supreme, and their enterprise in 
organizing a loosely-lmit national State headed by a 
tagus (q.v.) made Thessaly a formidable power in the 
sixth century. The rivalries of aristocratic houses and 
the medism of the Alcuadae (q.v.) soon caused a decline, 
which was intensified during the fifth century by social 
unrest, as the urbanization of this backward district 
gradually broke down baronial domination. In the wars 
between Athens and Sparta the Thessalians favoured the 
former but rendered little assistance, and the foundation 
of a Spartan colony at Heraclea (q.v. 4) Trachinia 
illustrates their impotence. 

Late in the fifth century Lycophron (q.v.) established 
a tyranny at Pherae, and a protracted struggle began 
between the Pheraean tyrants and the bulk of the Thessa- 
lians led by Larissa, where the Aleuadae had become a 
city aristocracy. This conflict was disastrous, since both 
sides enlisted external support from powers who aimed 
at selfish domination of a valuable district. It was only 
during the tyranny of Jason (q.v. 2), who revived the 
national State and had himself elected tagus, that Thessaly 
was united and formidable to the rest of Greece. Anarchy 
returned under Alexander (q.v. 5) of Pherae and his 
successors, and Thessaly fell an easy prey to Philip of 
Macedon, who adroitly turned local quarrels to his own 
advantage. In theory the Thessalians retained their 
independence, but the kings of Macedon held the archon- 
ship of the Thessalian League for life, and Thessaly 
remained virtually a Macedonian province. Its contin- 
gent of cavalry was invaluable to Alexander in Asia. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in the Lamian War to 
throw off Macedonian suzerainty, and in the Hellenistic 
period Thessaly was often overrun by rival powers, some 
parts falling under Aetolian control. 

In 196 Rome liberated Thessaly from Macedonian 
rule and established a new Thess^ian League, which 
was maintained even after 148, when Thessaly was 
absorbed in the Roman province of Macedonia. 

Geognphy and Topomphy; F. Stfihlin, Das hellenische Thessa- 
lien (1924). History: H. D. Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century 
/J.C. (1935); F. Hiller von Gaertringen, PW, s.v, Thessalia 
(Geschichte) . Political and Social Development: U. Kahrstedt, 
Gdtt. Nachr. 1924, pp. 128-55: G. Busolt, Gnechische Staatskunde 
ii (1926), 1478-1501. H. D. W. 

THESTIUSy in mythology, king of Pleuron, father of 
Lynccus and Idaa (Argonauts and hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar) and of Althaea, wife of Oeneus (q.v.; Ovid, 
Met, 8. 304, 446 and elsewhere). 


THESTOR (OdaTwp), Of the five persons so called 
(H6fer in Roscher, s.v.), the least obscure is the father of 
Calchas (q.v. ; Iliad i. 69). He has no legend, the tale in 
Hyginus, Fab, 190, being manifestly late romance. 

THETES (^rey), in general, wage-labourers. At 
Athens they constituted the lowest of the four census- 
classes, men with property producing less than 200 
medimnai of com or the equivalent in other produce or 
money. By the constitution of Solon (q.v.) they were 
made members of the Ecclesia and Heliaea; but could 
not hold magistracies. This limitation was never 
formally abrogated; but from c. 450 B.c. they were in 
practice admitted to all offices. Because they could not 
afford a suit of armour they did not serve in the hoplitc 
ranks ; but when Athens became mainly a naval power, 
they had the even more important duty of serving as 
rowers, marines, and navigation officers, for whicli the 
Stale provided the equipment. On land some of them 
served as 'light-armed* men, i.e. as a transport and labour 
corps. See pentacosiomedimnoi, hippeis, zeugitai. i 

A. W. 

THETIS (O^riy), a Nereid, who was fated to bear a $0^ 
mightier than his father. This being revealed by Themi^ 
to the gods, Pindar, Isthm. 8. 34 ff. (in Aesch. /Vomi 
Bound and Prom. Unbound she reveals it to her son 
Prometheus, who discloses it as the price of liis libera- 
tion; cf. PEOMETHETJS), Zcus and Poseidon gave up all 
thoughts of possessing her, and instead gave her to 
Pelcus (q.v.), ns the most deserving of mankind. Their 
wedding was attended by all the gods, who brought 
various gifts (Pind. Pyth. 3. 92 ff. ; Catullus 64. 31 ff., 
etc,). She bore one child, Achilles (q.v., I/iad 18. 55 ff. ; 
Pindar, ibid. 100); Lycophron, 178, says there were 
seven, of whom the rest perished in the fire when she 
tried to make them immortal, cf. pei-eus. See further 
Roscher’s Lexikon, arts. ‘Pelcus*, ‘Thetis*. H. J. U. 

TKEVESTE (modem Tebessa), an old Berber town, at 
the east end of the High Plateaux, commanding the 
upper Ampsaga. Hanno conquered it for Carthage in the 
third century B.c. It became an important road-centre, 
linking up with Carthage, Cirta, Tacapae, and Lambaesis. 
The Flavians moved the legion from Ammaedara (Haidra) 
and made Theveste its permanent camp. When the 
legion occupied Lambaesis (probably near the beginning 
of I'rajan's reign), Theveste became a colony. 

Its strategical importance led to its rcfortification by 
the Byzantines in a manner which laid down the pattern 
of medieval fortifications. 

K. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, (1909). W. N. W. 

THIRTY TYRANTS (i). At the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (April 404 B.c.) the oligarchs at Athens 
already had the upper hand, Critias leading the extrem- 
ists, Thcramenes the moderates. Both sections joined in 
asking Lysander for help against the democrats; under 
pressure from him the Ecclesia was compelled to appoint 
thirty (vyyptufteU to draw up a new constitution Kara tA 
Trdrpta. The Thirty at once seized full power, con- 
stituted a new Boule under their control, and a board of 
Ten to^rule Piraeus, abolished the dicasteries, and began 
the removal of obnoxious democrats and sykophanUU 
(June). This developed into a reign of terror, many 
respectable citizens and medca being executed and their 
property confiscated; a Spartan garrison was stationed 
on the Acropolis ; no new constitution was promulgated. 
To meet the protests of Thcramenes, Critias agrood to 
draw up a list of 3,000 to constitute the citizen body, 
but he never published it, and he stifled further opposition 
from Theramenes by executing him, 1,500 men in all 
are said to have been executed ; many were exiled or Bed 
But the Thirty failed to prevent the capture of Piraeui 
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by a band of exiles under Thrasybulus (q.v.), and Critias 
was killed in a battle (Doc.-Jan, 404/3). They were now 
deposed by the moderate oligarchs, who constituted 
themselves as the 3,000, and were replaced by a board of 
Ten who eventually became reconciled with Thraay- 
bulus* party, by the good offices of the Spartan king 
Pausanias (q.v.). The full democracy was now restored 
(June 403)^ and the renuiant of the Thirty, who had 
retired to Eleusis, were exterminated there two or three 
years later. 

Xenophon, Hell. 2, 3. 4; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 14. 3-41. i (less 
trustworthy than Xenophon, especially in chronology); Diodorus 
14. 3-6 (from Ephorus). Details in Lysias (esp. Or. 12 and 13), 
Andocidcs. and Isocrates. A. W. G. 

THIRTY TYRANTS.(2), the name given in the Historia 
Augusta to the swarm of pretenders that arose in the 
provinces about the middle of the third century A.D., 
mainly under Gallienus. Name and number arc derived 
from the notorious tyrants of Athens after the Pelopon- 
nesian War. As the Historia (Pollio) on more than one 
occasion gives the number as * twenty* instead of ‘thirty*, 
one might conjecture behind the longer list a shorter one 
of twenty. The order of arrangement seems to be 
haphazard. 

In Gaul we have Postumtis, Postumus Junior, Lollianus 
{Laelianus)t Marius, Victorinus, Victorinus Junior, 
Tetricus, Tetricus Junior', in lllyricum, Regilianus 
(Regalianus), Ingenuus, Valcns Superior and Aurcolus: 
in Greece, Piso and Vdens : in Isauria, Trebellianus : in 
Syria, Cyriades, Macnanus Senior, Macrianus Junior, 
Ballista, and Quietus - in Palmyra, Odaenathus, Ilcrodes, 
Herennianus, Maeonius, and Timolaus: in Egypt, 
Aemilianus; in Africa, Celsus: uncertain place, Satur- 
ninus. Two ‘female tyrants’, Victoria (Gaul) and Zenobia 
(Palmyra), complete the thirty; but, to dispense with 
women, Titus (under Maximin I) and Censorinus (under 
Claudius II) are appended. The names italicized above 
are known from coins; of the others some, like the 
younger Postumus and Victorinus, are mere shadows: 
others, like Piso and Valens, though known to history, 
are very doubtfully classed as pretenders. 

CAH xii, 169 fT. ; Parker, Roman World, 167 S. H. M. 

THISBE, see pyramus. 


THOAS (Sooff), in mythology, (1) the father, (2) the son 
by Jason of Hypsipyle (q.v.). 


THOMAS MAGISTER (Theodulos) of Thessalonica 
was the Secretary of Andronicus II (a.d. 1282-1328), 
but withdrew to a monastery, where he devoted himself 
to scholarship. 


Works. (1) Ecloga Voaim AtticarumCEKXoy^ovofidTwv 
Kai pT^fiarwy 'ATTiKtov), based especially on Phrynichus, 
Ammonias, Herodian, and Moeris, but with much added 
material that is leas valuable, drawn from his own reading, 
c.g. in Herodotus, Thucydides, Aclius Aristides, and 
Synesius. 

(2) Scholia, which are almost valueless, to Aeschylus, 
Sophocles Aj-, El., OT, Euripides Hec., Or., Phoen., 
Aristophanes Plui., Nub., Ran.; the Pindar scholia 
ascribed to him are probably the work of Triclinius. 
Lives of these poets appear under his name in some 
manuscripts. 

(3) Declamations on set themes in the manner of the 
ancient orators, c.g. De Regis Officiis { 11 . ^aoiAews); 
panegyrics on famous personalities of earlier date, e.g. 
Gregory Naz.; eulogistic addrewes to contemporaries; 
deliberative discourses on questions of the moment. 

(4) Letters. 

Edottt. F. Rittchl (f83S); J. P. Migne, PO cilv (1865)^ T. 
Itopfrier, SU». Wim. Akad. 191a. 




THRACE was in historic times the eastern ludf of the 
Balkan peninsula. Originally extending to the Adriatic, 
the Thracians were driven back to the river Axius by 
Illyrian invaders c. 1300 B.C.; after 480 they lost the 
land west of the Strymon to the Macedonians, who also 
took from them the Pongaeus district c. 350. Thrace, 
even in the restricted sense, was not a uniform country : 
it included the grain and orchard lands of the Hebrus 
valley, the wooded massif of Mt. Haemus, and the 
steppe of the Dobrudja. The Thracian people spoke the 
same (Indo-European) tongue, but fell into some twenty 
independent and mutually discordant tribes, chief among 
them the Gretae by the Danube, the Bessi on Mt. Haemus, 
and the Odrysac in the Hebrus valley. Each tribe w^as a 
loosely compacted monarchy, with a hghting and hunting 
aristocracy, and a folk engaged in tillage, lumbering, or 
(as among the Getae) stock-raising. The Thracians were 
not without a native culture. Their bronze age resembled 
that of Mycenaean Greece; they cultivated poetry and 
music; their nature deities, Dionysus (the vegetation- 
spirit) and Zalmoxis, were also powers of the underworld 
who gave men life after death. But their savage methods 
of fighting, their human sacrifices, their habits of tattoo- 
ing and of eating butter, made them appear barbarous to 
the Greeks, and unlike their Macedonian neighbours 
they took on no more than a veneer of Greek civilization. 

Greek colonists settled on the south and east coasts 
of Thrace after 700. In exchange for pottery, metal-ware, 
and wine, they obtained timber and slaves. Greek con- 
cessionaires worked the gold and silver mines of Mt. 
Pangaeus (which also supplied some Thracian dynasts 
with silver for coinage), and Greek recruiting officers 
(especially in the fourth century) enlisted Thracian 
‘peltasts’ or light-armed fighters. After a period of 
vassalage to Persia (c. 512-479), the Thracians united 
under the Odrysian chiefs Teres and Sitalces (q.v.), but 
by 400 they had again fallen apart. In 342 the southern 
tribes were subdued by Philip of Macedon; these 
furnished Alexander with a vduable corps of light 
troops. From 323 to 281 most of Thrace came under 
Lysimachus, and henceforth the country stood open to 
Greek traders; but after Lysimachus* death it reverted 
to independence and dissension. 

In the first century B.c. the Roman governors of Mace- 
donia made occasional retaliatory raids upon marauding 
lliracian tribes; in 29-28 M. Crassus and e. iz B.C. 
L. Piso subdued the country systematically. In a.d. 46 
the Emperor Claudius, to end recurrent unrest, made 
southern and central Thrace into a province, and 
annexed the north to Moesia. Later emperors developed 
the road-system (centring on Byzantium), and from the 
time of Trajan constituted cities of Greek type. But the 
continuous barbarian invasions of the third and following 
centuries condemned Thrace to remain essentially a 
military province. 

S. Cssson, Macedonia Thrace and Illyria (1926), pt. i ; G. 
Kazarow, CAH viii, ch. 17 ; G. A. Shon, Annalt of Archaeology and 
Anthro^logy 1937, 141-55 (Greek c:olonie8 on the Black Sea); 
Jones, Eastern Cities, ch. 1; 0 . Lenk and A. Betz, PW, s.v. *Thrake'. 

M. C. 


THRACIAN SEA, see Aegean sea. 

THRASEA PAETUS, Publius Clodius (cor. n#. a.d. 
56), Stoic, renowned for his uprightness and republican 
sympathies. He modelled himself on Cato Uticensis, of 
whom, utilizing Munatius Rufus, he composed a Life 
which Plutarch consulted {Cato Min, 25, 37). Con- 
demned under Nero (a.d. 66), he ended his life in noble 
fashion (Tac. Ann. 14. 12, 4B-9; i5- ao-aa; 16. ai-35). 
See also arria minor. G. C. W. 

THRASYBULUS (d. 3S8 b.c.), son of Lycus, Athenian 
general and statesman. In 411 he waa a leader of the demo- 
cratic State formed by the navy at Samos in opposition 
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to the Four Hundred. He was responsible for the recall 
of Alcibiades and contributed largely to the naval success 
of the following years. 

He was banished by the Thirty and fled to Thebes 
where he organized a band of seventy exiles and occupied 
Phyle (late autumn, 404). When his followers had in- 
creased to a thousand, he seized the Piraeus and defeated 
the troops of the Tliirty. Thanks to an amnesty pro- 
claimed at the instance of Sparta, he led his men to 
Athens, and the democracy was restored. In the Corin- 
thian War he played a prominent part, and in 389/8 he 
commanded a fleet wliich gained many allies but suiTered 
from lack of financial support. At Aspendus his troops 
plundered the natives, who murdered him in his tent. 

Thrasybulus clung obstinately to an imperialistic 
policy when Periclean ambitions were far beyond the 
resources of Athens. But he was long remembered as a 
staunch cliampion of democracy who nevertheless avoided 
the excesses of contemporary party-struggles. 

Thucydides, bk. 8; Xenophon, Hell. bks. 1-4; Diodorus, bits. 13- 
14; Nepos, Thrasybulus. H. D. W. 

THRASYLLUS of Alexandria (d. a.d. 36), astrologer. 
Tiberius made his acquaintance during his stay in Rhodes 
(6 B.C.-A.D. 2) and came to believe in him implicitly; 
Thrasyllus remained till his death in close contact with 
the Emperor. He was a man of good education and a 
serious student of astrology. Works : (i) a work or w'orks 
on astrology, epitomized later in a ZvyK€<f>aXaLa)aL^ tou 
^lepoKXea 0pacTv?^ov rrlvaKos ; (2) Ilepl tojv enra tovcov. 
In addition he was, with Dercyllides, responsible for the 
division of Plato’s works into tetralogies. 

PWviA. 581. W. D. R. 

THRASYiVIACHUS of Chalcedon (fl. c. 430-400 b.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, is best known from his defence, 
in the Republic, of the thesis that justice is the interest of 
the stronger. He played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, by his elaboration of the appeal 
to the emotions by means of elocution and ‘action*, and in 
the development of prose style by his attention to rhythm 
and to the building up of periods. 

Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.' 2. 319-26; PIV \i A. ^84. 

W. D. R. 

THRASYMEDES (©paav^T^hTjs), a son of Nestor who 
takes a minor part in the Iliad 10. 255; 16. 321 ff., and 
elsewhere. In the Wooden Horse, Quint. Smym. 12. 

319- 

THRENOS, see dirge. 

THUBURSICU(M) NUMIDARUM (modem Kha- 
missa), a market-town on the road from Hippo Regius 
(q.v.)toThevcste. Lying in the richly phosphated Bagradas 
\'alley, it became a prosperous centre of the agricultural 
life which Masinissa introduced into his territory. Its 
traditional loyalty to the Numidian royal house survived 
in Roman times in the worship of Gauda and Hiempsal. 
Attacked in a.d. 23 by Taefarinas and his Garamantian 
allies, it was relieved by the proconsul, Dolabella. After 
being administered jointly by native chieftains and 
military prefects, it was made a municipium by Trajan, 
and became a colony in a.d. 270. Its extensive ruins have 
yielded many excellent specimens of Greek and Roman 
art. 

S. Csell and C. A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa (Paris 
1922). \V. N. W. 

TETUCYDIDES (i), Athenian statesman, son of Mele- 
sias; related by marriage to Cimon (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded as 'leader of the rich* in 449 B.c. He must 
then have been elderly, if his son was contemporary with 
Aristides’ son (Plato, Laches, init.). Plato speaks of his 


military activities, but he is known only as a politician. 
He was a bitter opponent of Pericles till his ostracism in 
443 or 442. According to Plutarch he organized an 
oligarchic and anti-imperialist party. If so, the party 
disappeared after his ostracism. He later returned to 
Athens in his old age, and appears to have been |Jrose- 
cuted on some charge (Ar. Ach. 705 flf.). Aristotle and 
Plutarch vouch for his respectability and his statesman- 
ship, as recognized by all; for the latter there is no 
evidence. A. W. G. 

THUCYDIDES (2), author of the (incomplete) History 
of the War between Athens and Sparta, 431-404 d.c., 
in 8 books. 

1. Life. He w'as bom probably between 460 and 455 
n.c. : he was general in 424 (4. 104) and must then have 
been at least 30 years old ; while his claim in 5. 26. 5 that 
he was of years of discretion from beginning to end of the 
war perhaps suggests that he was not much more than 
grown up in 43 1 . He probably died about 400. He show's 
no knowledge of fourth-century events. The revival of 
Athenian sea power under Conon and Thrasybul«|s, 
from 394 on, made the decision of Aegospotarni less 
decisive than it seemed to T. (compare c.g. 5. 26. 1 with 
Xen. Hell. 5. i. 35). Of the three writers who undertook 
to complete his History, only Xenophon took his view 
that the story ended in 404 (or 401). Theopompus took 
it down to 394, and so probably did Cratippus (Plut. 
Mot. 345 d). If, as seems most likely, the very respect- 
able author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia is Cratippus, 
then both his work and Theopompus’ are on a very much 
larger scale than Xenophon’s, a scale like 'rhucydidcs’ 
own. Tliis fact, as well as considerations of language 
and outlook, makes it likely that Xenophon’s continua- 
tion (Hell. bks. I “2) was written earlier than the others, 
and indeed, before the battle of Coronea in 394. But if 
this be so, then T. cannot have lived more than a year or 
so into the fourth century. Marcellinus, in his Life, c. 
34, says that T. was ‘over 50’ when he died. If he w'as 
bom about 455 and died about 400, this will be true. 
The figure may be from Cratippus, w'ho evidently gave 
some biographical data: Marcellinus quotes him just 
before (33) for the view that T. died in “^Bhrace. 

Thucydides, then, was part of that ardent youth w hose 
abundance on both sides seemed to him to distinguish the 
war he wrote of. Something of his ardour may be felt 
in 2. 31: his pride in the soldier’s profession and his 
devotion to the great commander, Pericles. 

He caught the Plague, some time between 430 and 
427, but recovered, and in 424 failed in the task of saving 
Amphipolis from Brasidas. Not to have been a match for 
Brasidas does not prove him a bad soldier: from his 
history one receives the impression of a first-rate regi- 
mental officer, ashore or afioat, who saw war as a matter 
of style; perhaps his defence of the generals before 
Megarain 4. 73. 4(cf. 108. 5) says worse of his judgement 
of problems of high command than his failure against 
Brasidas. He was exiled for this (424 winter) and 
returned 20 years later, after the war was over, and died 
within a few years. 

He had property and influence in the mining district 
of Thrace (4. 105. i). His father’s name was Olorus 
(4. 104. 4), the name of Cimon’s Thracian grandfather; 
his tomb was in Cimon’s family vault. It is almOsSt 
certain he was related by blood to Cimon, and probably 
to Thucydides the statesman (J^/LS' 52. 210); bom in the 
anti-Pericles opposition, he followed Pericles with a 
convert’s zeal. 

2. Parts of the History. The incomplete history 
falls into flve parts: A, an introduction (bk. i). B, the 10 
years war (2. 1-5. 24). C, the precarious peace (5. 25- 
cnd). D, The Sicilian war (6 and 7). E, fragment of the 
Decelean war (8). It is convenient to take first B and D, 
the two complete wars. 
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B is enclosed between two statements that *the con- 
tinuous war has herein been described’. It was therefore 
provisionally finished (if these are T.’s words). It con- 
tains one allusion to the fall of Athens (2. 65. 12) and 
several allusions to events late in the 27 years : these are 
no doubt additions made to an already existing narrative, 
since one passage certainly (2. 23. 3) was not written as 
late as the last decade of the century. The narrative gets 
rather more summary after T.’s exile (424): e.g. after 
the futile embassy to Artaxerxes I (4. 50) nothing is said 
of the important negotiations with Darius II. 

D is the most finished portion. As it stands it is 
adapted to a history of the whole war (6. 7. 4, 6. 93. 4, 
7. 18. 4, cf. 7. 9 etc., also 7. 44. i, 7. 87. 5), and twice at 
least refers to events of 404 or later (7. 57. 2, 6. 15. 3-4). 
But these may be revisions and it has been suggested that 
T. published it separately ; and tliis opinion, though little 
held now, is not disproved. B and D are connected by 

C, se(]uel to B and introduction to D, and provided 
accordingly with a second preface. For symptoms of 
incompleteness, see below. It covers 5^ years, very 
unequally. Its two outstanding features are the descrip- 
tion of the Mantinea campaign, and the Melian Dialogue. 
The former should perhaps be regarded, with B and 

D, as a third completed episode. The latter foreshadows 
the dramatic style of D; but if we read 5. iii with 8. 27 
we shall draw no facile moral (see 8. 27. 5). 

E has the same symptoms of incompleteness as C and, 
moreover, stops abruptly in the middle of a narrative. It 
is very full, covering barely two years in its 109 chapters. 

A consists of (i) 1. 1-23, a long preface, illustrating 
the importance of T.’s subject by comparison with earlier 
history (the so-called ‘archaeology’) and stating his 
historical principles: (ii) the causes of the war — that is, 
for the most part, an account of the political manoeuvres 
of 433-2; he adds important digressions, especially i. 
89 1 17, a history of the years 479/8-440/39, partly to 
illustrate his view that the war was an inevitable result 
of Athens’ power, partly to make his history follow 
without interval on that of Herodotus (i. 97. 2). The 
second motive perhaps explains the length of another 
digression (i. 128-38) on the fate of Pausanias and 
'i'hemistocles. 

3. Incompleteness. E stops in mid narrative, in 
winter 411 : T. intended to go down to 404 (5. 26. i). It 
shares with (roughly) C two peculiarities, absence of 
speeches and absence of documents, which are thought 
to show incompleteness ; for these see below. The plan to 
make of BCDE a continuous history of the 27 years is only 
superficially achieved, even to 41 1 : e.g. there is nothing 
of Atheno-Persian relations between 424 and 412, vital 
though these were (2. 65. 12). We shall see below that 
T. kci5t his w^ork by him and revised continually; so he 
left double treatments of the same theme, one of which 
he meant no doubt to suppress. E.g. the tyrannicides 
(i. 20, 6. 54-9); possibly i. 23. 1-3 is a short early 
variant of i. 1-19; 3. 84 of part of 82-3 (Schwartz 286 f.). 
It may be even suspected that 8. 82. 2 is a less accurately 
informed version of 86. 4-5 and the two have been merely 
hannonized by 85. 4. If this last suspicion were just, it 
would be good evidence that T.’s remains were put into 
shape by an editor, whose hand may be further suspected 
in the misplacement of 3. 17, in i. 56-7 (whose author 

as it stands — surely misconceived the course of events), 

perhaps even in i. 118. 2 (where the last sentence seems 
to leap from the ‘fifties to 432); an editorial hand has, 
indeed, been suspected wholesale. Though no single 
case is quite decisive, it is unlikely T. left his unfinished 
work in need of no editing. If we look for an editor, one 
thinks naturally of Xenophon, who wrote the continua- 
tion (it seems) immediately after T.’s death; the sugges- 
tion was made in antiquity (Diog. Laert. 2. 57). His 
soldierly (if not his intellectual) qualities might commend 
him to T. but if it was indeed he, he worked with 


extreme piety, and his hand is very little apparent- 
Xenophon’s limits and virtues alike disqualify him for 
the authorship of 1. 56-7. 

4. Speeches and Documents. Ancient craftsmen, 
and T. notably, aimed at exactness ; but in his speeches, 
T. admits (1. 22. i) that exactness was beyond his powers 
of memory. Here, then, as in reconstructing the far past 
( 1 . 2Q-I), he had to trust to his historical imagination, 
whose use generally he planned to avoid (at? av ihoKovv 
€fjLol eLTTelv: this meant applying to the speeches the 
sort of rationalizing schematism that, e.g., Hecataeus 
applied to geography); and even here, he promises he 
will control its use as rigorously as he can by the tenor 
of the actual words. It is much debated whether he made 
this profession early or late; and it has been much 
explained away. But it is unreasonable to doubt that 
from the start T. took notes himself, or sought for 
hearers’ notes, of the speeches he considered important. 
But since he used speeches dramatically, to reveal the 
workings of men’s minds and the impact of circumstance, 
it is clear that verbatim reports would not have served 
even if he could have managed to get them, and he was 
bound to compromise (unconsciously) between dramatic 
and literal truth. It is likely that, as liis technique 
developed, dramatic truth would tend to prevail; it is 
tempting to put his profession of method early, a young 
man’s intention. Even so, while we cannot suppose that, 
at a moment when morale was vital, Pericles used the 
words in 2. 64. 3; while it is unlikely that the Athenian 
debater at Melos developed exactly the same vein of 
thought as Phrynichus before Miletus (5. 111.-8, 27); 
while Pericles’ first speech (i. 140 fiF.) is perhaps com- 
posite, and hard to assign to a single occasion; it is yet 
dangerous to treat the speeches as free fiction: their 
dramatic truth was combined with the greatest degree 
of literal truth of which T. was capable. He tried to 
recreate real occasions. 

There are no speeches in E, and (except the Melian 
Dialogue) none in C : Cratippus (a younger contemporary) 
says T. had decided to drop their use. Modem critics 
treat their absence as a symptom of incompleteness ; they 
would have been added had he lived. But it is possible 
that these parts without speeches are experiments in new 
techniques. T. may have felt, as many readers do, that 
the narrative of the 10 years is a compromise between the 
methods of tragedy and of a laboratory notebook, so that 
between the profoundest issues and the particular detail 
the middle ranges (e.g. an intelligible account of strategy) 
are neglected. In the later narrative the methods are 
more separated. The Sicilian w^ar was capable of almost 
purely dramatic treatment ; C and E evidently not. And 
in consequence in E at least a new technique is developed, 
less like either drama or chronicle, more of an organized 
narrative, with more of the writer’s own judgements of 
values and interpretations of events. It is questionable 
if £ would be improved by speeches, that is, could 
be profitably (or at all?) transformed into the style 
of B or D: was Cratippus perhaps right about T.’s 
intention? 

This would not prevent some of the speeches in bks. 
1-4 being composed (or revised) very late. The new 
experiment would not entail eliminating the dramatic 
from those books ; T. experimented to the end and never 
solved his problem. It is commonly thought that the 
Funeral Speech was written or rewritten after Athens’ 
fall; and 2. 64. 3 surely was. The Corcyra debate (i. 
31-44), on the contrary, has good chances of being an 
actual report, written up soon after delivery. Though 
some speeches aim at dramatic characterization (Gor- 
giastic, 4. 61. 7: Laconic, i. 86), all are in Thucy^des* 
idiom. But the personalness of this idiom is often over- 
estimated (Finley, op. cit. infra). 

It is noteworthy that those portions which lack speeches 
have (instead?) transcriptions of documents: that is» 
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E and (roughly speaking) C.® If, then, we take C and E 
^ experiments in a new method, the experiment begins 
in the latter part of B. These documents are usually 
thought (like the absence of speeches) a sign of incom- 
pleteness, since they offend against a 'law of style* 
which forbids the verbatim use of foreign matter in 
serious prose. We need not debate the general validity 
of this law: with so inventive a writer as T., his laws of 
style are to be deduced from his practice, and 5. 24. 2 
(cf. 2. i) suggests that the end of B is provisionally 
i'lnished. Are they part of the experiment ? One may be 
surprised (though grateful) that T. thought the full text 
of the Armistice (4. 1 18-19) worth its room. One of the 
documents (5. 47) is extant in fragments {IG. i® 86) and 
confirms the substantial accuracy of the copies. One 
conflicts gravely with the narrative (5. 23, 5. 39. 3): it 
would seem the narrative was written in ignorance of the 
exact terms, and has not been revised. 

5. 'Early* and 'Late*. T. says (i. i. i) he began to 
write his history as soon as war started ; and it is at least 
arguable that much of the existing narrative, in all five 
parts of the work, w'as written, substantially as we have 
ir, very soon after the events. But he w^orked slowly, and, 
as he says at 1. 22. 3, laboriously; correcting in the light 
of better information (we only detect this process where 
it is incomplete ; e.g. 5. 39. 3 was due for correction in the 
light of 5. 23) or of later events (i. 97. 2; 4. 48. 5, where 
the qualification ocra ye may have been put merely ex 
abundanti cautcla^ but more likely when the troubles 
started again in 410). If his point of view, or his method, 
changed materially during this process, it becomes of 
importance to know from which point of view this or 
that portion is written. Almost a century ago, Ullrich 
called attention to this, believing that an important 
change of approach came with his discovery (announced 
in the second preface, 5. 26) that the war had not ended 
in 421. 

Two criteria have been used to determine earlincss or 
lateness : (n) reference to, or ignorance of, datable events 
or conditions; (b) the stage in T.'s own development 
which a passage reveals. 

(a) References to late events cannot be written early, 
but they may be inserted in early contexts: e.g. those 
who think D early regard 6. 15. 3-4 and 7. 57. 2 as 
additions. Ignorance of late events is very much harder 
to establish : those same who think D early may suspect 
in 6. 41. 3 ignorance of Dionysius' tyranny, or even (a 
very slippery question) in 6. 54. i ignorance of Herodotus* 
history — but cannot prove their suspicions; yet where 
.such ignorance is certain (see below), wc may be sure that 
the narrative (or line of thought) which warrants them was 
conceived early. The results of this method are modest : 
e.g, (i) I. 10. 2 was not written after the catastrophe of 
404; therefore the w^ar against which earlier wars are 
being measured is not the completed 27 years, and the 
‘end of war* mentioned in i, 13. 3-4, i. 18. i, is pre- 
sumably 421 ; (ii) 2. 23. 3 was not written after the loss of 
Oropus in 411 : therefore some of the narrative of B was 
written much as we have it before 41 1; (iii) 2. 65. 12 
refers to the fall of Athens : therefore B received additions 
down to 404 at least. 

(b) More has been hoped from the second method. 
T. worked from his twenties to his fifties, his material 
growing under his eyes : there must surely be some intel- 
lectual or spiritual growth, some change of outlook. The 
best exponent of this method is Schwartz, who gives 
(op. cit. infra 217-42) an eloquent account of T.’s growth. 
The danger of this method is evident : in the ablest hands 
it yields quite different results (Meyer, Schwartz), and 
its first postulate may be doubted, namely, that T.'s 
opinion on the ‘true cause* of the war (i. 23. 6) was not 

^ Not exactly C: C ends with the Melian Dialogue (which in 
colour belongs to D ?) and B has documents instead of apeechca in 
its latter part, i.e. after the occasion of T.’s exile. 


formed till after the fall of Athens. No doubt that was 
his view after 404; no doubt 1. 23. 6 and i. 88 were 
written (inserted ?) pretty late. But much the same view 
is expressed by the Corcyran envoy in i. 33. 3 (cf. 42. 2) ; 
and whether the envoy said it or not it was surely Pericles' 
view. Pericles believed that if Athens used her oppor- 
tunity in 433 she was bound to provoke in Sparta an 
enmity that must be faced ; all his career, against Cimon 
and his successors, he had fought for his conviction that 
Athens and Sparta were natural enemies and Greece not 
large enough for both. His admirers held that this clear 
principle (i. 140. 1) was obscured in debate by the irre- 
levant particulars (i. 140. 4-141. 1). We have not to 
con.sider whether Pericles was right: rather, the effect 
on T. The devout disciple saw the story unfold in the 
terms his master had foreseen (2. 65). How far such a 
‘Pericles- fixation’ may have warped T.'s judgement, see 
below. 

If this first postulate go, the second will follow ir, viz. 
that only after 404 was Pericles given the importance 
he now has in bks. 1-2, since after 404 T. started, to 
rewrite his history as a ‘defence of Pericles* (Schwai^z 
239). It hardly needs to be said that many hold Uo 
these postulates and the present writer’s disbelief is gs 
subjective as their belief. If these arc untrue, truer 
postulates may be found: the attempt to recreate T.*b 
experience should (and will) never be dropped. 

6. Truthfulness. Perhaps no good historian is 
impartial; T. certainly not, though singularly candid. 
His tastes are clear: he liked Pericles and disliked Cleon. 
He had for Pericles a regard comparable to Plato’s for 
Socrates, and an equal regard for Pericles' Athens. 
These things were personal : but in principle, concentra- 
tions of energy (like Athens or Alcibiades) were to his 
taste. Their impact on a less dynamic world wa.s likely 
to be disastrous — but whose fault was that ? The world’s, 
he says, consistently (1. 99; i. 23. 6 etc.; 6. 15; 6. 28; 
cf. 2. 64. 3-5): and though this consistency may surprise 
us, wc need not quarrel with it. Such judgements arc 
rare, since T. conceives his task as like medical research 
(sec below, and cf. 3. 82, 2) where blame is imdevant; 
the disconcerting simplicity of 2. 64. 3 (power and energy 
are absolute goods) is the more striking. 

We need not here investigate 'P.’s possible mistakes. 
The present writer believes that Pericles (having planned 
an offensive war) lost his striking power, first because 
Potidaea revolted, next because of the Plague. Forced 
to the defensive, he left that as his testament. T. was 
reluctant to face the fact of this failure, and accepted the 
testament, siding wuth the defeatist officer class against 
the revived offensive of Cleon (4. 27. 5. 28. 5, 65. 4, 
73. 4: cf. 5. 7. 2). This is why Pericles* huge effort 
against Epidaurus (6. 31. 2 ; motive, cf. 5. 53) is recorded 
ns a minor futility (2. 56. 4); why Phormion's first 
campaign in Acarnania (2. 68. 7-9; of 432?) is left 
timeless; why we hear nothing of the purpose of the 
Megara decree ; why, when that nearly bore fruit at last, 
T. suggests that the capture of Megara was of no great 
moment (4. 73. 4; but cf. 72. i). 

Such criticisms hardly detract much from his singular 
truthfulness. Readers of all opinions will probably agree 
tliat he saw more truly, inquired more responsibly, and 
reported more faithfully than any other ancient historian. 
That is a symptom of his greatness, but not its core. 
Another symptom is his style: it is innocent of those 
cliches of which Isocrates hoped to make the norm of 
Attic style ; in its 'old-fashioned wilful beauty* (Dionysius) 
every word tells. Like English prose before Dryden and 
Addison, it uses a language largely moulded by poets: 
its precision is a poet’s precision, a union of passion and 
candour. After T. history mostly practised the corrupt 
ing art of persuasion (cf. Isocr. 4. 8) : his scientific tradi- 
tion survived in the antiquarians, of whom he is the 
pioneer (1. 8. 1, 2. 15. 2, 3. 104. 4-6, 6. 55* i), but the 
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instinctive exactness of early Greek observation was 
lost. To combine his predecessors' candour of vision 
with his successors' apparatus of scholarship was a 
nec^ity laid on him by his sense of the greatness of his 
subject: he could no more distort or compromise with 
what ho wished to convey than Shakespeare or Michel- 
angelo could. 

Thucydides would no doubt prefer to substitute, for 
these great names, the practice of any honest doctor. 
He was not modest, but in his statement of his principles 
he is singularly unaware of his unique equipment, and 
claims rather that he has spared no pains. The proper 
context for this statement (i. 20-2) is, first, his very 
similar statement about his own account of the Plague 
(2. 48. 3), and then the physician Hippocrates' maxim, 
'ars longa vita brevis*. The ‘art* which outlasts individual 
lives is the scientific study of man : the physician studied 
his clinical, T. his political, behaviour. 'I'o know either 
so well that you can control it (and civilization is largely 
made up of such controls) is a task for many generations : 
a piece of that task well done is something gained for 
ever (i . 22. 4). H. T. W.-G. 

7. Style. In a famous sentence ( Thuc. 24) Dionysius 
gives as^ the four 'tools* in Thucydides* work-shop to 

TTOITITIKOV rwv OVOfldrCJV, TO TroAuCiS^S* TiUV ap^/XOTOIV, 

TO rpaxv dp/xoviay, to Taxos riuv oTjfLaaujjv. I'he 
first, third, and fourth of these criticisms are undoubtedly 
true. T.'s style has a poetical and archaistic flavour (it 
is often difficult to distinguish clearly between the two), 
as a reader sees at once when he turns from T. to Ando- 
cidcs and Lysias. His consistent use of aUi for act, 
(vv for avVf and acr for tt is one of the signs of this 
tendency. ‘Roughness’ is to be seen in his bold changes 
of construction and his violent hyperbata, in which he 
wrests an emphatic word from its natural place in the 
sentence to give it more prominence (i. 19 #caT* oAtyap- 
I. 93. 4 TiJ? daXdacrqs). ‘Speed* is perhaps the 
most striking of all his characteristics. He achieves an 
extreme concision, hardly to be paralleled in Greek prose 
except in the gnomic utterances of Democritus. A 
sentence like So^ect . . . KaTa(rTpo<ft^ (2. 42. 2) is gone in a 
flash, and no orator, composing for the ear, could have 
risked such brevity. At 2, 37. r . . . TTporipdrat 

two antitheses are telescoped into one. to ttoAuciScj 
Twv ax;rjpdTtov is much more open to question, especially 
as Dionysius has just before credited T. with the use 
of the d€aTpLKd ax^jpara (parisosis, paronomasia, and 
antithesis) affected by Gorgias and other writers of the 
sophistic school. T.'s thought is, it is true, markedly 
antithetical in cast (e.g. i. 70. 6), and antithesis is some- 
times strained (e.g. 2. 43. 3). But, unlike the Gorgianists, 


words, and far richer in content, than those of other 
Greek prose-writers (e.g. 2. 43. 2-6). j, D. D. 
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1905); in German, J. Classen (bka. 1-2 ed. 5, bka. 3-8 ed. 3, 
revised by J. Steup, 1892-1922); in Latin, E. F. Poppo (ed. 3, 
revised by J. M. Stahl, 1886); a commentary la in preparation by 
A. W. Gomme (Bk. 1 published 1945). 

Criticism. Ancient: Cratippus, FGrH 64: Dion. Hal. Thuc. 
[cf. ad Amm. de T. idiam.^ aa Pomp.\ opuscula^ ed. Uacner- 
Radermachcr, i. 325 ff. [421 if., ii. 221 ft.]); Marcellinua, Life of 7 '., 
prefixed to most texts of T. Modem: C. N. Cochrane, T. arut the 
Science of History (1929; relation to Hippocratics) ; J. H. Finley, 
Thucydides (U.S.A. 1942); A. W. Gomme, Essays in Gk. Hist, and 
Lit. V1937, nos. vi-ix); G. B. Grundy, T. and the History of his Age* 
(1948); W. Jaeger. Paideia (1936), Eng. tr. by G. G. A. Highet 1938, 
Pp* 379 ff‘): W. R. M. Lamb, Clio Enthroned (1914); E. Meyer, 
Forschungen ii (1899, no. v); H. Patzer, Das Problem der Gesckichts- 
schreibung des T. (1937; ‘nothing much written before 404*); G. Dc 
Sanctis, Rendiconti Acc. Lincei vi ( 1 930), 229 ff. ; id.. Pastille Tucididee 
(Mclian dialogue, bk. W. Schadewaldt, Die Gachichtssehreibung 
des T. (1929; esp. bka. 6-7): E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des T. 
(1919; Stilgesetz, pp. 28 ff.); F. W. Ullrich, Deitrdge zur Erkldrung 
des T. (1846-52); and cap. on the apeechea: A. W. Gomme, op. cit. 
no. ix. The Speeches; M. Pohlenz, Gdtt. Nachr. 1919, 95 ff. ; 1920, 
56 ff.; T.-studien, Gbtt. Anz. 1936, 281 ff., ‘Die T.-frage*^; R. Zahn, 
Die erite P^klesrede^ Diss. 1934 (notea by Jacoby; accepts ‘true 
cauae’ as criterion of lateness). 

Index: M. II. N. von Essen, Index Thucydideus, 1887. 

H. T W.-G. 

THUGGA (modem Dougga), a hill-town west of the 
military road from Carthage to Theveste. The site was 
occupied in neolithic times. The Berbers built the 
market-town of Thukka on the hill slopes, for the sale 
of wheat, barley, oil, beans, and grapes from the fertile 
Oued Kalcd valley. Phoenicians from the coast cities 
joined them, improved their agricultural methods, 
established government by shophets (see carthage), and 
built temples to Baal and Taanit. Marius settled some 
veterans at Thugga, and Roman pagus and native civitas 
existed side by side. By a.d. ioo the shophets had become 
duumviri ; in the second century there was great building 
activity by generous citizens, and in the third the town 
became Colonia Licinia Septimia Aurelia Alexandriana 
Thugga. Its best-known ruins are the beautiful Capito- 
line temple, the theatre and the Berber mausoleum with 
its bilingual inscription. 

L. Carton, Dougga (Tunis, 1929). W. N. W. 

THULE (SouAt/), a nortliem land first heard of and 
described by Pytheas (q.v.). It lay six days’ sail to north 
of Britain. At midsummer the sun’s and the Bear’s 


he has no affection for merely external antithesis, and 
he often deliberately avoids formal balance (e.g. 4. 59. 2). 
He eschews almost entirely certain other common 
adornments of style. He is too austere to use metaphox 
at all freely, or asyndeton (more suited to the spoken 
word). He does employ certain devices of assonance, 
neither, like Gorgias, as rfivapara, nor, like Demos- 
thenes, for emphasis pure and simple, but for tlie ein- 
phasizing of a contrast (3. 82. 8 . exnrperreUi, 

6. 76. 2 KaraoiKiaai . . . cfotKtaat, 76. 4 d^vi^eTwrepov 
, , KaKo(vv€TWT^pov). Hc has a strong leaning, as 
bionysiua observed (Amm. 2. 5). towards abstract 
expression (e.g. 3. 82-3), sometimes carried to the length 
of personification (TroAe^oy i. 122. i, iXins $• 

Hc probably coined abstracts (especially in -at?) freely, 
aa Euripides did, according to the fashion of the late 
fifth century, and sometimes used them out of season 
(7. 70. 6, anoardpijaiv, and the odd-looking negatived 
abstracts, i. I37- 4 hidXvaiv, etc.). Like Antiphon, 
he experimented freely with the use of neuter adjccuve, 
or even participle (i. 142. 8 cv toj /xi) peXerwuri), to 
convey arTabstract idea. His periods are usually loosely 
commicted (c.g. 3- 38- 4-7). of oUuses longer in actual 


paths, as seen at Thule, coincided, and neither set. The 
inhabitants ate berries, ‘millet’ (oats ?) threshed in bams 
because of the dampness and lack of sun, herbs, fruits, 
roots, and honey. Round Thule everything was held in 
an impalpable mass 'like a jelly-fish’ (thick fog ?) which 
Pytheas himself saw. It is uncertain whether Thule was 
Iceland or Norway. Nothing further was discovered 
about it, but it was henceforth regarded as the northern- 
most part of the inhabited world. Eratosthenes drew a 
parallel through Thule at 66" (Arctic circle), which 
remained for long on maps. Ptolemy gave Thule a N.-S. 
extension of 55 miles and located it at Mainland (Shet- 
land), though he retained the belief in its midsummer 
midnight sun. The land of Thule which Agricola’a fleet 
claimed to have seen (Tac. Agr. 10) was no doubt a 
Shetland island. 

Strabo 63-4, etc.; Plin. HN 2. 187, 4. 104* Geminua, EUm, 
Astron. 6; Ptol. Geog. 2. 3. 14, 2. 6. 22, 8. 1. 3. Cary-Warmington, 
Explorers f 36 ff.; G. E. Droche, Pythias U Massaliote (1936), 145 ff. 

EH. W. 

THURII (Bovpioi\ Pericles’ panhellenic foundation 
(443 B.C.), which Herodotus and Lysias reputedly joined. 
Its site, near to, possibly identical with, that of Sybaria 
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(q.v.), is certain (H. Philipp in PfV vi a. 646 f.). It was 
originally inhabited by Messapii Q. Whatmough, Founda^ 
tions of Roman Italy (1937), 336). Despite stasis, quarrels 
with other Greeks, and Lucanian wars^ Thurii flourished 
for a time, but finally became voluntarily a Roman 
dependency, and as such opposed Pyrrhus. To revive 
Thurii after its spoliation by Hannibal Rome founded the 
Latin colony of Copia here, 193 b.c. (App. Ha 7 in. 57; 
Livy 35. 9). But, although remaining strategically im- 
portant, Thurii gradually declined and ultimately was 
abandoned (App. BCiv. i. 117; 5. 56. 58; Diod. 12. 
9 f. ; Strabo 6. 263). 

J. B^rard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 94; K, Frecinan, Greece and 
Rome, 1941, 49 fl.; V. Ehrenberg, AJPhil. 1948, 149 fl. E. T. b. 

THYESTES, see aegisthus, atreus. 

THYIA (Ovta), apparently the same word as Ovid';, a 
Bacchante. There being a spot so named at Delphi 
(Hdt. 7. 178. 2), she is occasionally heard of (as ibid.) as 
the nymph of the place. 

THYIADES9 see MAENADS. 

THYMOETES (OvpLoiTqs) (i), a brother of Priam, Horn. 
11 . 3, 146; Verg. Atn. 2. 32, whereon see Servius for his 
quarrel with Priam; Diod. Sic. 3. 67. 5. (2) Son of the 
above, Diod. Sic. ibid. 

THYONE, see semele. 

THYSDRUS (modem El DJem), a Tunisian market- 
town, lying inland south of Hadrumetum. It was 
captured by Caesar in 46 B.c., and fined for supporting 
the Pompeians. Subsequently it became the centre of 
a prosperous agricultural district; its amphitheatre, of 
which striking ruins survive, was built for 60,000 
spectators, l^he elder Gordian (q.v.) was proclaimed 
emperor at 1 ’hysdrus, W. N. W. 

TIBER rises as a creek in the Apennines near Arretium, 
develops into Central Italy’s greatest river, meanders 
south to Narnia (confluence with the Nar), then SW. 
past Rome (where it divides about the Insula Tiberina), 
and enters the Tyrrhenian Sea at Ostia. The silt it 
carries down with it on its 250-mile journey accounts for 
its tawny colour (‘flauus Tiberis’); it accumulates at its 
mouth to choke the harbour works (partus) built by 
Trajan and others (Claudius even excavated a separate, 
artifleial mouth), and constantly advances the coastline 
at Ostia. Tributaries; Tinia-Clitumnus, Clanis, Nar, 
Anio, Allia and numerous brooks (Pliny’s 42 is actually 
an underestimate). Navigation, although possible as far 
as Narnia, was hazardous owing to the swift current. 
Inundations arc first recorded in 241 B.c. (Oros. 4. ii), 
but were frequent in all periods, even after Augustus 
instituted curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis (Suet. Aug. 
37). The salt deposits at its mouth were worked in very 
early times, although the settlement at Ostia which 
traditionally dates from Ancus Marcius’ period is not 
demonstrably older than the fourth century B.c. The 
Tiber formed the eastern border of Etruria (and hence is 
frequently called Tyrrhenus or Lydius) and the northern 
boundary of Latium. In Imperial times opulent villas 
studded the banks of its lower course. 

Strabo 5. 218; 212 f. ; Pliny, FiN 3. 5^ f.; Dion. Hal. 3. 44. S. A. 
Smith, Tiber and its tributaries (1877); G. CaUa in Capiioltum 1937. 

E. T. S. 

TIBERIANUS, in Gaul as praefectus praetorio, a.d. 
335 (Hicron. Chron. ad ann. 2352), was a poet whose 
best-known piece is the Amnis ibat, 20 trochaic tetra- 
meters. Its feeling for nature prompted Daehrens* sug- 
gestion that Tiberianus also composed the Pervigilium 
Veneris (q.v.). For his other brief poems and fragments 
(text and tr.) see J. W. and A. M. DuflF, Minor Lat. Poets^ 
1935. JW.D. 


TIBERIAS, on L. Galilee, was founded by Herod 
Antipas (q.v,). Despite its Greek constitution, it was a 
completely Jewish city. It was the capital of a toparchy, 
and also of Galilee, till Nero gave Galilee to Agrippa II. 
In the Jewish war the proletariat was anti-Roman, but 
the aristocracy on the whole loyal to the king and to 
Rome; it surrendered to Vespasian and was spared. 
After the Second Jewish War Tiberias was paganized by 
Hadrian, but it later became once more a thoroughly 
Jewish city, the scat of a rabbinical school. A. H. M. J. 

TIBERIUS (i), the Emperor (Tiberius Julius Caesar 
Augustlis), was the son of Ti. Claudius Nero and Livia, 
bom in 42 B.c. His mother was divorced, in order to 
marry Octavian, early in 38 shortly before the birth of 
her second son Drusus. From 20 u.c., when, accompany- 
ing Augustus to the East, he received back the standards 
lost to the Parthians at Carrhae, until a.d. 12, when he 
returned to Rome after retrieving the situation on j the 
Rhine after the disaster of Varus, Tiberius had a brilKant 
military career (interrupted only from 6 B.c. to A.D.\ 4). 
Between 12 and 9 B.c. he reduced Pannonia. From 9 n.c. 
(after the death of his brother) to 7 B.c. and again fr^ni 

A. D. 4 to 6 he campaigned in Ciermany. F rom A.D. 6 to 9 he 
was engaged in suppressing the great revolts of Pannortia 
and Illyricum. (Sec, for details of these campaigns, fe. 
Syme, CAH x, ch. 12.) 

2. After Agrippa’s death Tiberius was forced in 12 

B. c. to divorce Vipsania Agrippina, mother of his son 
Drusus, in order to many' Augustus’ daughter, Agrippa's 
widow, Julia. A son born of this — most unhappy — 
marriage died in infancy. In 6 b.c. Tiberius was granted 
tribunicia potestas for five years and invited to carry out a 
diplomatic mission in the East. Augustus hoped, how- 
ever, to be succeeded by one of his young grandsons, 
Gains or Lucius, and, perhaps through pique on that 
account, Tiberius retired to Rhodes in 6 b.c. He 
returned to Rome, though not to Augustus* favour, in 
A.D. 2. In A.D. 4, both his grandsons having died, 
Augustus was forced to recognize Tiberius as his likely 
successor, lie adopted him, together with Agrippa 
Postumus, forcing Tiberius to adopt his nephew Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius w'as given tribunicia potestas for ten 
years, and this was renewed in a.d. 13 for a further ten 
years. He was also, at the time of his adoption and again 
in A.D. 13, given imperium proconsulare, like that held by 
Augustus. 

3. Augustus died on 19 August a.d. 14 and Tiberius, 
in virtue of the imperium which he already possessed, 
was able to discharge urgent administrative duties in 
the interval before September 17, when (Fast. Amitem., 
CIL I, i®, p. 244), after an embarrassing and unprece- 
dented debate (Tac. Ann. i, 10-13) he was, on the 
proposal of the consuls, proclaimed Emperor. He 
reigned until his death on 16 March A.D. 37. 

4« Loyalty to Augustus w'as the keystone of Tiberius* 
policy. While Augustus was consecrated and a templum 
divi Augusti was built at Rome, Tiberius refused to 
accept any extravagant honours for himself (Tac. Ann. 

4. 37 f. ; cf. the inscriptions from Gythium, 'EXXrjviKd i 
(1928), 7 fT., 152 ff.). In foreign policy he followed the 
‘consilium coercendi intra terminos imperii* bequeathed 
to him%y Augustus (Tac. Ann. i. ii) and, when Ger- 
man icus was re^'aHed from the Rhine at the end of 16, 
the project of conquering Germany was at last abandoned. 
Cappadocia was made a province on the death of its 
king Archelaus in 17. The revolt of Florus and Sacrovir 
in Gallia Lugdunensis in 21 was suppressed with little 
difficulty by the Upper German army. Trouble with 
Parthia threatened on two occasions, but was settled by 
diplomatic negotiation, by Gcrmanicus in i8 and by L. 
Vitellius at the very end of Tiberius* principate. Tiberius* 
only innovation in provincial administration lay in 
len^hening the tenure of office of imperial legati in the 
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provinces, whether from slackness or of set purpose 
(sec Marsh, op. cit. infra, 157 ff.). In finanqe Tiberius 
exercised rigid economy, built little, gave donations 
sparingly and games hardly at all; he therefore be- 
queathed great wealth (more than 2,000 millions of 
sesterces ; Suet. Calig, 37, Dio. Cass. 59. 2). 

5. Tiberius’ difficulties in administration were many. 
His accession coincided with legionary revolts in Pan- 
nonia and in Ix)wer Germany, the German legions being 
ready to proclaim their commander, Germanicus, Em- 
peror. In the Senate he was persistently irritated and 
insulted by such men as L. Arruntius and Asinius Galius 
(q.v.). Within his own family there was jealousy con- 
cerning the selection of his prospective successor. After 
the death of Germanicus in 19 and of Tiberius* son 
Drusus in 23, the way lay open to the sons of Agrippina 
and Germanicus : Nero, Drusus, and Gaius. Nero and 
Drusus fell through the schemes of Sejanus, and Gaius, 
while his life was saved, received little preparation for 
government from Tiberius. 

6 * The reign of Tiberius was disfigured (cf. Tac. Ann. 

I. 72 f. ; 4. 6, ‘legesque, si maicstatis quaestio eximeretur, 
bono in usu’) by the heavy incidence, especially after 
23, of trials, chiefly before the Senate, for maiestas and 
perdudlio (on the distinction, not explicit in Tacitus, 
and on the figures and details of the law and its adminis- 
tration, see Kogers, op. cit. infra). There is record of 
more than too such prosecutions, of wliich those of M, 
Scribonius (q.v. 2), Libo Drusus in 16 and of Cn. Cal- 
pumius Piso (q.v. 7) in 20 were outstanding. Tiberius’ 
own responsibility is hard to assess. Though he showed 
no vindictiveness or cruelty (cf. Tac. Ann. 3. 51), a 
stronger man might have checked the abuse. There is no 
evidence that he was ever in serious danger of assassina- 
tion; yet he had a morbid fear of it, and was encouraged 
in this fear by L. Aolius Sejanus (q.v,), prefect of the 
Praetorian Guard and, after 23, Tiberius’ chief adviser. 
7 ’iberius was encouraged by him to leave Rome for 
Capreac in 26 ; he did not return to Rome again, but 
corresponded by letter w'ith the Senate. Agrippina and 
Nero were arrested in 26, Drusus in 30, and were all 
subsequently put to death or committed suicide. Sejanus 
himself w^as arrested and executed in Rome on the charge 
of conspiracy, in 31. His death was followed by that of 
many of his supporters. 

7. While stories of Tiberius’ vice on Capreae may be 
discounted, his mind was almost unhinged in the last 
six years of his life (cf. Tac. Ann. 6. 6). Lacking the 
alTability ('ciuilc ingenium’) of his brother Drusus and 
nephew Germanicus, apt to speak in language of obscure 
and, it was thought, sinister ambiguity (cf. especially Dio 
Cass. 57. i), austere, not even possessing, like his son 
Drusus, the pardonable and popular weakness of fond- 
ness for games, he neither sought popularity nor won it; 
in Rome itself the new^s of his death w as welcomed. 
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Ancient SotmcES; Wi* have a contemporary account of Tiberius’ 
campaigns under Augustus and of the first sixteen years of his 
reign in Velleius Paterculus 2. 94-131. Thi.s account (published 
in A.D. 30) is favourable to Tiberius (and also to Sejanus). It is in 
sharp contrast to the other Roman accounts of the reign, viz. 
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and trial of Sejanus, is lost), Suetonius, Tiberius, and Dio Cassius, 
bks. 57 f. Tacitus' bias against Tiberius, displayed often in 8trik<^ 
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(1931), and M. P. Charlesworth, CAU x, chapter 19, both with 


complete bibliographies; R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal 
Legislation under Tiberius (U.S.A. 1935); Studies in the Reign of 
Tiberius (1943) ; E. Ciaceri, Tiberio* (1944) ; D. M. Pipidi, Autour 
de Tibire (1944). See, on the Gythium inscriptions, £. Kornemann, 
Neue Dolnimente zum lakonischen Katserkult (1929) and M. Rostov- 
tztff, Rev. Hist, clxiii (1930). }. P. B. 

TIBERIUS (2) JULIUS CAESAR GEMELLUS, 

one of twin sons bom in a.d. i9to Drusus, son of Tiberius, 
and Li via. Tiberius made him joint heir with Gaius to his 
personal property. Though the Senate annulled the will, 
Gaius adopted Tiberius Gemellus and allowed him to 
be hailed as Princeps luventutis. He was put to death, 
however, during the first year of Gaius’ principate. 

J. P. B. 

TIBERIUS (3) JULIUS ALEXANDER, of an opulent 
Jewish family of Alexandria, nephew of Philon (q.v, 4), 
but a renegade from the ancestral faith, rose high in the 
service of Rome. He was procurator governing Judaea 
{c. A.D. 46-8), when he executed the sons of Judas the 
Galilean ; general staff officer under Corbulo in Armenia 
(63) and soon after Prefect of Egypt. His long edict, 
published soon after Galba’s accession, has been pre- 
served (OG/ 669). Tiberius Alexander made his troops 
take the oath in the name of Vespasian on 1st July 69, 
which date was adopted as the ‘dies imperii*. Enjoying 
high favour with the new dynasty, he was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem in the same function as 
he had held under Corbulo. He vainly tried to have the 
T'cmple preserved. 

O. W. Rcinmuth, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 1934. R. S. 

TIBIAE, see MUSIC, § 9 (ii). 

TIBULLUS, Albius (48?-i9 b.c.), Roman elegiac 
poet, pre-eminently 'tersus atque elegans’ (Quintilian, 
10. I. 93). Little is known of him except what can be 
gathered from liis poetry and references and poems by 
Ilorace and Ovid. There is also an anonymous and 
corrupt Vita^ going back perhaps to Suetonius, contain- 
ing, however, little not found in his poetry. It is pre- 
ceded by an epigram of Domitius Marsus (recently 
argued to be the author of the Vita), which fixes the date 
of his death. 

2. An arresting personality, well educated, of equestrian 
rank, he, like other Augustan poets, lost a considerable 
portion of his patrimony during the civil wars. Notwith- 
standing his complaints of ‘paupertas*, not to be taken 
seriously, he had enough left to lead a comfortable exist- 
ence in Rome or on his estate between Praeneste and 
Tibur. He became the poet laureate of the republican 
literary circle, headed by Messalla Corvinus (q.v.), 
whom, according to some, he accompanied to Gaul — a 
view inacceptable to the present writer. He accompanied 
Messalla to the East, but, falling ill at Corcyra, returned 
to Italy. 

3. The collection under T.*sname(Cor/)ttr Ttbulltanum) 
contained originally three books, which Italian scholars 
of the fifteenth century divided into four. Only the 
first two definitely belong to him. The first was published 
about 26 B.c. Elegies I, 2, 3, 5, 6, were inspired by 
Delia, a woman of plebeian extraction, whose real name, 
according to Apuleius, w'as Plania. She is somewhat of a 
mystery, described now as single, ndw as having a 
‘coniunx’, probably in the euphemistic sense. Her 
faithlessness put an end to the poet's idyllic dream of a 
happy life with her in the country. Elegies 4, 8, 9 deal 
with Marathus, a ‘puer delicatus*, whom T. admired, 
perhaps in order to forget Delia’s fickleness. Elegy 7 
is a birthday poem in honour of Messalla, mentioned 
also in other elegies; elegy 10 contrasts the blessings of 
peace with the savageiy of war. 

Book II consists of six elegies ; its lacunae are due to 
the ravages of time, not to posthumous publication. 
The heroine of 3, 4, 6 is Nemesis, a greedy, unscrupulous 
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courtesan, who almost became the Nemesis of the poet's 
life. Elegy x gives a charming description of the Ambar- 
valia festival; the occasion for 2 is the birthday of his 
friend Comutus. Elegy 5 celebrates the installation of 
Messalla’s son, Messalinus, as one of the xv-viri. This 
ele^ is important because in it alone T. touches upon 
national topics ; yet even here the erotic element intrudes, 
namely his love for Nemesis (i 11-20). 

5* Book 111 is the literary property of Lygdamus (q.v.). 
Book IV opens with the Panegyricus (q.v.) Messallae. 
Elegies 2-6, however, known as the Garland of Sulpicia, 
treat incidents of Sulpicia’s love for Cerinthus. They arc 
artistic counterparts to elegies 7-12, written by Sulpicia 
herself (q.v.). The author of 2-6, likewise of 13-14, is 
undoubtedly Tibullus. The two latter probably refer 
to his love affair with Glycera mentioned by Horace 
(Carm. i. 33). 

6. One thing is certain — the entire collection emanated 
from Messalla's circle; later, perhaps during Claudius* 
reign, an editor (some think Lygdamus) published the 
entire poetry of the circle in the form transmitted. 

7. Tibullus* poetry was limited to two main topics : love 
and longing for idyllic country life. These themes he 
handles in masterly fashion, through a series of small 
pictures skilfully woven into a harmonious and artistic 
whole. By his art that hid art, by his exquisite Latin 
and melodious verse freed from the burdensome pedantry 
of Alexandrian learning, he became the poet who con- 
tributed most to the perfection of Roman elegy. Re- 
spected by his contemporaries, he enjoyed a solid 
reputation throughout the ages and notwithstanding 
some adverse criticism in recent years he has stood the 
test of time. See also elegiac poetry, Latin. 
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M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (1930); N. Salanitro, Tibullo 

TIBUR9 nowadays Tivoli with numerous monuments. 
Famed for fruits, building-stone (travertine), and cults 
(e.g. Hercules, Vesta, Albunea), it lies 18 miles ENE. of 
Rome, where the Anio (q.v.) leaves the Sabine mountains 
(Strabo 5. 238). Founded before Rome, possibly by 
Siculi, Tibur was a powerful member of the Latin 
League with several dependent towns (Pliny, HN 16. 
237; Dion. Hal. i. 16; Cato fr. 58 P.). In the fourth 
century B.C., aided occasionally by Gauls or Praenestines, 
it frequently fought Rome until deprived of territory in 
338 (Livy 7-8. 14). Tibur, however, remained inde- 
pendent and could harbour Roman exiles (Dessau, JLS 
19; Livy 9. 30). Acquiring Roman citizenship c. 90 B.c. 
(App. BCiv, I. 65), it became a fashionable resort: 
Catullus, Horace (possibly), Augustus, and Hadrian had 
Tiburtinc villas. Propertius’ Cynthia and captive poten- 
tates like Syphax (201 B.c.) and Zenobia (a.d. 273) also 
sojourned here. 

C«tuUui 44; Prop. 3, 16; Livy 30. 45; S. H. A. Tyr. Trig. 27; 
E. Bourne, A Study of Tibur (U.S.A. 1916); G. Caidoli, BihUo^ 
grt^ ds Tivoli (1923); R, Paribeni, Hadrian's VUla at Tibur (Rome, 
n.d. 193a ?); C. Carducci, Tibur {Kame, 1940); J. Mancini, Jnscriptio- 
nes Italiae (1936), i i. E. T. S. 

TICIDAS9 one of the neoterid (q.v.), wrote erotic poems 
to Terilla*, i.e. Metella (Ovid, Tr, 2. 433 ; Apul. ApoL 10). 
See Baehr. FPR 325 ; Morel, FPL 90, 


TIGELLINUS, Gaius (?) Ofonius, a man of low birth 
and morals, was exiled by Gaius in 39 for adultery with 
Agrippina. Under Claudius he lived in obscurity, but 
found favour with Nero, upon whom he had the worst 
influence. Promoted first to the post of ^aefectus 
vigilum, he was in 62 made praefectus praetorio. In 65 
he received the triumphalia omamenta and other distinc- 
tions for his loyalty in the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 he 
swore allegiance to Galba, though he was compelled to 
resign from his position of praefectus praetorio* Under 
Otho Tigellinus was forced to commit suicide. His 
memory was universally execrated. 

Stein, PW, t.v, ‘Ofonius Tigellinus*. R. L. J. 

TIGRANES ( i) I 'the Great*, son (?) of Artavasdes ; king 
of Armenia. He was set on the Armenian throne r. 94 
B.c. by Parthian troops, in return for 'seventy valleys* 
in Armenia (Strabo ii. 532). He rapidly consolidated 
his power, and his alliance with Mithridates of Pontus 
led to an interference in Asia Minor which Rome would 
not tolerate. In 92 B.c. Sulla was sent; an agreement 
bet^veen Rome and Parthia failed to curb Tigranea, wpo 
embarked on remarkable conquests in the north of the 
Parthian Empire. At the height of his career he ruled 
Gordyene, Adiabene, and Media Atropatene, and even 
part of the Selcucid possessions in Cilicia and Phoenicia^ 
and he assumed the imperial title 'King of kings* (Joseph. 
AJ 13. 419-21 ; Plut. Luc. 21). This empire, of which 
Tigranocerta (q.v.) was founded as the capital, was 
short-lived. In 69 war was resumed by Rome, Lucullus 
captured Tigranocerta, but the issue remained undecided 
until Pompey succeeded in separating the Armenian and 
Pontic kings. Tigranes’ son rebelled and fled to Pompey; 
together they marched on Artaxata and Tigranes finally 
surrendered. He lost all his possessions except Armenia 
proper. Henceforward, though engaging in frontier 
disputes with Parthia, he kept peace with Rome. 

F. Toumebize, Ifistoire politique ei religieuse de VArminir (191 j); 
PW, t.v. 'Tigmncb’ (F. Geyer): see also Armenia, lucullu.s, pom- 
pey. M. S. D. 

TIGRANES (2) II (20 B.c.-c. 6 B.c.) son of King Arta- 
vasdes of Armenia. Captured and sent to Egypt by 
Antony, he lived for many years in Rome. After the 
murder of his brother Anaxes, the Armenians sent n 
request to Augustus that he be sent to reign instead 
(Tac. Ann. 2. 3). Tiberius accompanied him with an 
army, and Tigranes was crowned without opposition. 
Armenia was thus restored to the ostensible control of 
Rome. M. S. D. 

TIGRANES (3) III {c. 2 b.c.), son of Tigranes II. On his 
father's death he was crowned by the pro-Parthian party 
in Armenia, to reign jointly with his sister-consort 
Erato. He was expelled by the Romans, but returned 
after the murder of the Roman nominee a few years 
later. Attacked by Augustus' adoptive son C. Caesar, 
he made overtures for peace, but died fighting on his 
eastern frontier. M. S. D. 

TIGRANES (4) Vy great-grandson of Archelaus of 
Cappadocia (Tac. Am. 14. 26). In a.d. 60 he was sent 
from Rome to replace Tiridates (q.v. 3) on the throne of 
Armenia. When he proceeded to lay Adiabene waste, 
Vologeses of Parthia sent his general Monacses to invade 
Armenia, and Tigranes was shut up in Tigranocerta; 
but the siege was raised after negotiations. He was with^ 
drawn by the Romans in 62 and disappeared from history. 

M. S. D. 

TIGRANOCERTA, city in Armenia, in Arzanene; 
later rechristened Martyropolis. Founded by Tigranes I 
(Appian, Mitkr. 67), it replaced Artaxata (q.v.) as the 
capital of Armenia ; it was colonized by Armenians and 
Cappadocian Greelu (Strabo 12. 2. 7; Plut. Luc. 25. 29) 
and strongly fortified. InfigB.c. the battle of Tigranocerta 
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marked the culmination of the Mithridatic wars and 
the victory of Lucullus (q.v. z) ; it was the centre of the 
struggle between Tiridates and Corbulo (q.v.), and in 
the wars of Sapor II against Rome and Armenia in the 
fourth century a.d. it was destroyed by the Sasaanians. 

The site of Tigranocerta is disputed; see C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt (1910-31); 
PWy s.v. ‘Tigranocerta*; T. Rice Holmes, Roman 
RepMic (19Z3) i. 409 ff. M. S. D. 

TIGRIS, the more easterly of the Two Rivers of Meso- 
potamia. Rising in Armenia, it flows south-east through 
Assyria and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf. On its left 
bank it receives three main tributaries, the Greater and 
Lesser Zab and the DiySla. The great Nahrwan canal 
ran parallel to the cast of it. At Selcuceia it is only c. 
18 miles from the Euphrates (q.v.) and the rivers were 
joined in antiquity by a network of canals. At the 
double mouth of the Tigris were the kingdoms of Mesene 
and Characene. Both rivers frequently change their 
course. The Tigris is the faster; the journey downstream 
could be made on rafts, Seleuceia being the limit for 
sliipping. M. S. D. 

TIMACHIDAS of Lindus in Rhodes (r. 100 b.c.), wrote 
commentaries on several Greek authors, a Selnvov (in 
eleven books or more — Ath. 1.5a) and a miscellaneous 
glossary. 

TI2V1AEUS (i) of Locri in Italy, Pythagorean, the chief 
speaker in Plato’s Timaeus. We have no knowledge of 
him independent of this, and he may have been a 
fictitious character. The work in ps. -Doric dialect TI^pl 
0uxaff Koaptj Kal <f>vaio£, which passes under the name of 
Timaeus Locrus, is a late (probably 1st century a.d.) 
and unintelligent paraphrase of the Timaeus: ed. (with 
Plato’s Ttmaeus)C. F. Herman (Leipzig 1852). 

T<^$timonia in Diels, Vorsokr.* 1. 441, PW via. 1203. 

W. D. R. 

TIMAEUS (2) of Tauromcnium (c. 356-260 b.c.). His 
father Andromachus became tyrant of Tauromcnium 
when he settled there with the Naxians expelled by 
Dionysius II (358), and by his moderate rule succeeded 
in retaining his position after the liberation of Sicily by 
'Fimoleon (343). However, T. fled to Athens, either in 
317, when Agathocles drove his enemies from Syracuse 
to Acragas, or when he seized Tauromcnium (312). 
There he remained for fifty years, studied rhetoric under 
Philiscus, pupil of Isocrates, came into contact with the 
Peripatetic School, and probably returned to Sicily under 
Hieron 11 . 

The History Claropiai) in 38 books was primarily 
concerned with Sicily, and its importance was great in 
standardizing previous accounts of Sicilian history and 
origins. It included events in Italy and Carthage, fre- 
quently mentioned affairs in Greece, and reached its 
conclusion with Pyrrhus* death (272)* The books on 
A^thoclcs and Pyrrhus (34-8) seem to have been added 
to the original plan, perhaps after T.’s return. 

Timaeus* faults largely resulted from his rhetorical 
training and were common to most of his contemporaries. 
He showed little critical ability, and his rationalizing of 
myths is clumsy. But charges of wilful ignorance or 
faUification (Diod. Sic. 13. 9© ; ^o\yh. 12. 25) cannot be 
substantiated; and we must recognize in him the cultiva- 
tion of wide interests characteristic of the Peripatetics, 
diligence in collecting information, and a reasonable 
impartiality, except in the case of Agathocles. 

TIMAEUS (3) (probably 4 th c. a.d.), under Ac in- 
fluence of Neoplatonism, compiled an extant lexicon of 

Plato 

Edition.: Ruhnken (.789): Koe>> (‘ 833 )! DQbner (in Baiter'. 
JFVflfo, 1839)- 


TIMAGENES of Alexandria, captured and brought to 
Rome in 55 b.c., where he taught rhetoric and knew 
Augustus, but subsequently fell out of favour with him. 
He was a friend of Asinius Pollio, at whose villas he 
lived. The reference to him in Hor. Epist. i. 19. 15 is 
obscure. He wrote a History of Kings (BaaiXels), which 
was used by Pompeius Trogus. 

FHG iii. 317-23; FGrH ii. 88; PW vi a. 1 1063-71. J. D. D. 

TIMANTHES (late 5th c. n.c.), painter, of Cythnus, 
later of Sicyon, contemporary of Zeuxis ; famed for his 
ingenium. In his ‘sacrifice of Iphigenia* he showed 
degrees of grief culminating in the veiled Agamemnon 
(reflections on late reliefs, Pfuhl, figs. 638-9). He also 
painted an ideal Hero, and a sleeping Cyclops with a 
tiny Satyr beside him. T. B. L. W. 

TllVIE-RECKONING. The ancients, like all civilized 
peoples, were faced with a grave difficulty in the reckon- 
ing of time, apart from the incidental ones which must 
have confronted their earliest attempts to observe its 
passage accurately. For reasons of 'ancestral custom’, 
quite as much religious as scientific or practical, they 
tried 'to conduct their years in accordance with the sun, 
their days and months in accordance with the moon* 
(Geminus of Rhodes, 8. 7). Now the three natural 
divisions of time, day, lunar month, and solar year, are 
incommensurables. Taking the day as i, the lengths of 
the other two arc approximately 29} and 365^ respec- 
tively, but these last two figures are far from accurate, 
and the inaccuracy is bound to show itself in any 
calendar, however carefully reckoned, which tries to 
combine them. 

2* The Day (i^/Ltap, r^pipa^ dies). Although the Baby- 
lonians, with whose astronomy the Greeks early became 
to some extent acquainted, divided day and night (24 
hours, vvxOripepov in Greek) into twelve periods (double 
hours, cf. Hdt. 2. 109, 3, but see J. E. Powxll in CR 54, 
69 f.), the Greeks made little use of this measurement for 
any but purely scientific calculations till Hellenistic 
times (if. clocks). Ordinarily, in classical times, they 
did not speak of hours but of 'cock-crow', 'time of full 
inarkct* (i.c. mid-morning), 'noon*, 'lamp-lighting*, 
‘time of first sleep’, and the like. When hours were used, 
they were not of ^ed length, but each 1/12 of the day 
(or night), consequently vaiy^ing with the season. Our 
hour is the wpa i<Tiyp€piin}, hora aequinoctialis, 1/12 of 
the day or night at the equinox. Besides the natural 
reckoning of the day from dawn, it w^as common in 
Greece to reckon it officially, for calendar purposes, 
from sunset to sunset; the Romans reckoned from 
midnight. 

3. The Week was little used, save, in Hellenistic 
times, by believers in astrology (see astrology). It is a 
grouping of days in accordance with the supposed 
governing of the first hour of each by the planet whose 
name it bears; for details see F. H. Colson, The Week^ 
(1926; not always quite accurate, but the fullest and best 
account in English). Strictly speaking, neither Jews 
nor Christians observe a week, since both officially reject 
astrology, but a festival (Sabbath and Sunday respectively) 
which occurs at intervals of seven days. The planetaiy 
week becomes important about the diird century A.D., 
and is called ifiSopas, septimana. In Italy it was cus- 
tomary to have maricet-days (nundinae) at intervals of 
eight days (a nundinum). This might loosely be called a 
week, but was of very small importance for reckoning 
time. On calendars it was marked by a continuous 
series of letters, A-H, the first being the day of the 
nundinae, 

4* Months (see further calendars) were (except as 
noted below) lunar, more or less accurately reckoned. 
They always consisted of an integral number of 
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which varied slightly so that the average length approxi- 
mated to 29} days in any given calendar. It was early 
noticed that while 12 of these months were about equal 
to a (solar) year (354 or 355 days as against 365 J) the 
difference was great enough for such a calendar to be 
about three months too short in eight years. Hence the 
practice (date and author unknovm) of arranging the 
years in groups of eight (called oktaeteris) and inserting 
in them three extra months (fJLrjves ifipoXiiiot). The 
total number of days would thus be about right (2,922, 
if the intercalation was accurately made). Astronomers, 
beginning with Meton and Eudoxus (qq.v.), constructed 
more elaborate and accurate cycles (see, e.g., Geminus 
8. 50), but the influence of these on the civic calendars 
was apparently slow and slight. 

5. The Year (cto?, 6^^auTos‘, annus) consequently 
was unsatisfactory, since it never exactly coincided with 
the solar year. As the chief industry of antiquity was 
agriculture, a demand existed, and was met by the above- 
named astronomers and others after them, for a perpetual 
calendar which should show the astronomical facts* and 
the supposed meteorological events (prevailing winds, 
etc.) connected with them. Examples of these are the 
calendar at the end of Geminus (see bibliography, infra), 
the fragments of a calendar found at Miletus in 1899 
(Kubitschek, op. cit. infra, p. 173), and the so-called 
Italian rustic calendars (ibid., p. 120). They are founded 
upon the signs of the zodiac, not on civic months. Since 
a movable pin often enabled the ow ner to note the day of 
the local calendar alongside the day given on the per- 
petual one, the name rrapdTnjy^a w as commonly given to 
such a device. Eut in Egypt, from very early times, 
there had been in use a calendar beginning with the 
rising of Sirius (considered as the sign of the coming rise 
of the Nile) which consisted of 365 days divided into 
12 months having nothing to do with the moon but 
consisting of 30 days each, with 5 extra days (inayofievai 
in Greek) at the end of the year. This, of course, meant 
that in four years the calendar was a day wrong, and in 
1,460 years (a Sothis-period, so called from the Egyptian 
name of Sirius) it righted itself. This difference was well 
known and its reform proposed (Decree of Canopus, 
238 B.c. ; sec Kubitschek, p. 89) by the insertion of a day 
every fourth year. On tliis basis Caesar’s reform was 
founded (see calendars), and adopted by Romans and 
to some extent by others. 

6. Eras. Ancient years, however calculated, were not 
numbered on any generally understood system, as with 
us, but merely named (‘in the archonship of so-and-so’, 
‘in the consulate of X and Y’, ‘in the tenth year of the 
reign of A’, etc.), which w as next to useless for chronology. 
This defect was felt, especially by historians, and several 
eras were proposed. The most familiar were the 
Olympiads (fitst celebration of Olympic games, tradi- 
tionally 776 B.C., thereafter every four years), used quite 
commonly by chronologists from the fourth century 
n.c. on; the years from the foundation of Rome, A(nno) 
V(rbis) C(onditae) or A(b) V(rbe) C(ondita), an event 
reckoned by Varro (q.v. 2) at 753 B.c. in our dating; and 
some important local eras, as that of the Scleucidae 
(kings of Pergamon), from 312 b.c.; several Roman 
provinces had eras of their own, see Kubitschek, pp. 76 ff. 
Chronographers from Eratosthenes (q.v.) to the great 
Christian historian Eusebius of Caesarea and his Latin 
adapter St. Jerome (see Rose, Handbook of Lat Lit., 
492) also used, for earlier dates, such events as the fall of 
Troy (1183 B.C., Eratosthenes) or the birth of Abraham 
(2016 B.C., Eusebius). Our era was introduced by the 
abbot Dionysius Exiguus (d. c. a.d. 540) ; the practice of 
reckoning early dates backwards from it is quite recent 
and a little complicated by the fact that astronomers do 

• The Greek pcagant wag • tolerable practical aatronomer from 
the days of Hesiod and earlier, sec, e.g., Op, 383 ; so must the Italian 
farmers have been* 


and historians generally do not insert a year o between 
X B.c. and a.d. i. 

Literature: mostly cited in text. The most convenient summary 
of relevant facts, with good account of earlier works, is W. Kubit- 
achek, Gnindriss det antiken Zeitrechnung (1928). The most impor- 
tant ancient author, Geminus of Rhodes, is best edited by Manitius 
(1898; critical text and German version). See also calendars. 

H. J. R. 

TIMESITHEUSy Gaius Furius Sabinus Aquila, like 
most of the bureaucrats of the third century a.d., rose 
from the ranks and entered the equestrian service by 
way of the centurionatc. His career is remarkable for its 
accumulation of vicarial procuratorships held under 
Severus Alexander, Maximinus, and Gordian III. In 
241 he was appointed Praetorian Prefect and till his 
death at Nisibis in the winter of 243-"4 exercised over his 
young master a domination that made him virtually 
emperor. His unscrupulousness is perhaps reflected in 
the Latin writers’ version of his name, Misitheus. 

JLS 1330, and see under gordian hi. II. M. D.P. 

TIMGAD, see thamucadi. \ 

TIMOCLES, Middle Comedy poet, late in the period^ 
but he practised with wit and originality the lapL^iK-q 
lh€a of the Old Comedy, attacking, among many others, 
Demosthenes and Hyperidcs. Almost one-half of the 
fragments touch upon personal ridicule. Of 27 known 
titles four denote mythological burlesques Cllpwe^, 
KtWai/pos'), two refer to characters (* ETTiy^tpeKaKo^, 
UoXvTTpdypwv). An original formation is 'OpccTrauro- 
KXeihrjs:, i.e. Autocleidcs suflfering the fate of Orestes — 
obsessed, howTver, not by Furies, but by beldames of 
tliis world. The latest date to be found in 7 ’. is the 
reference to the yin'aLKov 6 p.oL of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
fr. 32. 3 — after 317 B.c. Fr. i, the strange gods of Egypt ; 
fr, 6, consolation from Tragedy, which outdoes human 
woes;fr. 8, defence of the parasite’s life; fr. 12, Demo- 
sthenes ‘never uttered an antithesis’. 

FCG iii. 590 fl. : CAF ii. 4S1 fT. : DemianLzuk, Sttppl. Com. 88 IT. 

W. (;. \V. 

TIMOCREON (first half of 5th c. b.c.), lyric and 
elegiac poet of lalysus in Rhodes (fr. i. 3, Plut. Them. 
21). He probably took the Persian side when they 
occupied Rhodes, went to Susa as the guest of the Great 
King(Ath. 10. 415 f), engaged in controversy w ithThemis- 
tocles after 479 for failing to take him home, and mocked 
liim for his failure to win favour at the Isthmus, and, 
apparently, for not being made general c. 477 B.c. He 
also had interchanges with Simonides, who criticized his 
style (fr. 162) and character (fr. 99). He was a pentathlic 
victor and a great glutton (Ath. l.c.). He wrote a/coAia 
(fr. 5, with a possible reference to his taking money from 
the Persians) and epigrams (fr. 6; with a possible refer- 
ence to Themistocles) in a mixture of colloquial and 
literary language. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii, pp. 120-3. 

Crilicism: C. M. Duwra, Greek Lyric Foelry (1936), 369-73. 

C. M. B. 

TIMOLEON 9 Corinthian general who fought for Syra- 
cuse against Dionysius II (q.v,), Hicetas, tyrant of 
Lcontinf, and the Carthaginians (345 B.c. ff.). At Corinth 
he had proved himself an anti -tyrannic and unselfish 
citizen. Arriving in Sicily at the invitation of the Syra- 
cusan patriots, he fought successfully with a small 
mercenary force against overwhelming odds. He drove 
Dionysius from the citadel of Syracuse, and recaptured 
the rest of the city from Hicetas, who was left in the 
lurch by his Carthaginian allies. With the assistance of 
other Greek cities which now joined him he invaded the 
Carthaginian province, and decisively defeated on the 
banks of the Crimisus a large and newly levied army 
from Carthage (341). After some further huud and partly 
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unsuccessful campaigns he made peace with Carthage. 
He next removed the remaining tyrants in Sicily, re- 
settled some important cities, and restored their auto- 
nomy. Growing blind, he withdrew from politics (about 
337)- The date of his death is unknown, Sicily, enjoying 
a short time of peace and wealth, honoured him highly 
after death. But his work was soon undone by Agatho- 
clcs (q.v.) : the soldier overcame the idealist. 

Main aources, all depending on his panegyrist Timacus: Plutarch, 
Timoleon; Nepos, Ttmoleon; Diodorus, bk. ib. Literature: Hack- 
forth, CAH VI. 285 ff.; Stier, PW, s.v. V. E. 

TIMON (TL^wv) (i) of Athens, the famous misanthrope, 
a semi-legendary character. He seems to have lived in 
the time of Pericles. Aristophanes is the first to allude 
to him. He became known to Shakespeare through 
Plutarch {Ant, 70) and Lucian’s dialogue. 

Prosop. Att. 13845. V. E. 


given the command against Sparta in 373. Paralysed by 
lack of funds, he was impeached but acquitted ; to restore 
his fortunes he served for Persia against Egypt. Upon 
the fall of Callistratus in 366 he returned to power with 
an imperialist policy, wliich alienated Persia and the 
Confederacy; in spite of Epaminondas’ naval campaign 
he achieved considerable success, but failed repeatedly 
to capture Amphipolis. Discontent among the Confeder- 
ates, which his policy evoked, resulted in the Social 
War; in 356 Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, sharing 
the command at Embata, failed to co-operate, and im- 
peached by Chares, he was sentenced to a fine of 100 
talents, left Athens, and died in 354. A wealthy aristocrat 
with little sympathy for the demos, he pursued an in- 
dividualist and short-sighted policy with outstanding 
ability. 

P. Cloche, La Politique dtrangire d'Athinei 404.-338 B.c, (1034). 

N. G. L. IL 


TIMON (2), son of Timarchus from Phlius, sceptic 
philosopher, c. 320-c. 230 B.c. (Apollon. Nicaensis ap. 
Diog. Lacrt. 9. 109), Like his master Pyrrhon he came 
from a poor family; he earned his living as a dancer. 
After attending the lectures of the Megarian philosopher 
Stilpon he met Pyrrhon in Elis, and became his pupil 
and prophet. After a life of wandering as a sophist he 
had saved enough money to live independently in Athens. 
'I'here he died at 90 years of age (Antig. Car. ap. Diog. 
Laert. 9. 112). 

Timon was the literary exponent of the old sceptic 
school, a versatile and witty writer. His prose writings 
are lost except for a few fragments. Of his poetry 
(tragedies, comedies, etc.) only fragments of philosophic 
caricatures are preserved. 'I'he ^Silloi’ (i.c. mock-poetry) 
in three books ridicule in parodic pseudo-homeric hexa- 
meters all dogmatic philosophers. In the Indalmoi (i.e. 
ideas, opinions) he proclaimed the theory of scepticism 
and refuted dogmatic errors. 

FrnRnients; K. Wachsnmth, Sillnrjnphi Grarri^ O885); H. Diels, 
I'PF (lyoi); Studies: PU \i a. 1301 ; see also sceptics. K. O. B. 


TIMOSTRATUS (early 2nd c. n.c:.), one of the latest 
comic poets of Athens whose fragments survive. A man 
of good Athenian family, T. obtained in 188 b.c. fifth 
place with AvT[povfL€voi\ in 183 third place with 0 lXoC~ 
K€LO^ (IG ii^. 2322, lines 141, 155). 

FCG iv. 595 f. ; CAF iii. 355 ff- W. G. W. 


TIMOTHEUS (i) (c. 450-^- 360 D.C. ; Marm. Par. 76), 
dithyrambic poet, of Miletus. After failures in Athens 
he succeeded wirii the Persae, a lyric nome, for which 
Euripides wrote the prologue (Satyr. Vit. Eur. fr. 39, col. 
22) c. 419-416 B.c. Large portions of this are preserved 
in a papyrus of the fourth century D.C. It is an account 
of Salaniis, in which a crude realism is combined with 
a grotesque imitation of the high style. It closes with 
the poet's claim to have revolutionized music. Though 
written out as prose, the Persians is constructed on easily 
distinguishable metrical principles. It is astrophic and 
composed of various metra. His works were collected in 
eighteen books, but fcAv other fragments are of interest 
except fr. 7, in which he proclaims the newness of his 
art. He is’ said to have influenced Euripides, and 
parallels have been noted between the speech of the 
Phrygian in Persians 152 with that of the Phrygian in 
■ Eur. Or, 1365 ff. See music, § 10. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lvr. Craec. ii, jp 

CommeiUBry : U. voxi \\ ilamowitz-Mt 
Perser (1903)- 


jp- *34-5^- 

loellendorif, Timotheos: Die 
C. M. B. 


TIMOTHEUS (2), son of Conon and pupil of Isocrates. 
Elected strategus in 378 B.c., when the Second Athenim 
ronfcderacv was founded, he won many members for the 
SSemS by his tour of NW. Greece m 375- Readied 
in 374 he broke the peace juat concluded with Sparta 
by restoring democratic exiles m Zacynthus, and was 


TIMOTHEUS (3), Greek sculptor of the fourth century 
B.C., who worked on the sculptures of the sanctuary^ of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus and later on the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, in company with other artists. An 
inscription at Epidaurus records payments made to him 
for making reliefs (or models) and acroterial figure.^ for 
the temple. The surviving sculptures from Epidaurus 
give us some indication of his style, which appears to 
have been in the Attic manner. S. C. 

TIN, as a component of bronze, occurs very early in 
Mesopotamia, apparently derived from a distant source, 
probably Drangiana. Bronze is found sporadically in 
the later Early Minoan period, and regularly from Middle 
Minoan times ; it probably reached the rest of Europe at 
a rather later date. The principal sources available to 
the classical world w^cre the Erzgebirge (cf. Scymnus 
493) and western Europe. Small quantities were mined 
in Etruria in pre-Roman times, and tin w as worked near 
Delphi. The Phoenicians tried at times to monopolize 
the western sources, but by the third century Massilia 
established an overland route. The main Punic source 
was probably Galicia. Breton tin was worked at an early 
date, but not much in Roman times ; the mines of central 
Gaul closed soon after the Roman conquest. Cornish 
tin w’as hardly known before the Late Bronze Age; it 
was worked all through the Roman period under native 
supervision. In Cornw’all must be located the Cassi- 
terides. They were known to Massiliots from the fifth 
century, but the sea-route thither from Spain was 
discovered by P. Crassus (q.v. 2) probably about 95 b.c. 
See also cassiterides. 

Metallic tin must have been knowm to alloy in exact 
proportions with copper; little has survived, mainly 
owing to oxidization, but also because it was not of great 
use unalloyed. Classical writers confuse tin and lead, 
because they had no clear idea of the atomic difference 
of metals. Mining was largely in placers; in Cornwall 
vein-mining was not started before late medieval times. 

See especially Strabo 3. 175-6, Polybius 34. 10. H, Hencken, 
Archaeology of Coriiuoall and Scilly (1932); W. C. Borlase, Tin- 
mining in Spain Past and Present (1897); O. Davies, Roman Mines 
in Europe (1935); Proc. Belfast Natural History Society 1931/2, 41. 

O. D. 

TINGI(S) (modem Tangier), a seaport nearly facing 
Gibraltar across the Straits. Phoenician sailors estab- 
lished a trading-station there and fitted it with an 
elaborate water-supply, for use on their voyages to 
Tartessus and the Canaries, After Bocchus’ death it 
passed to Juba IL Tingi received municipal rights and 
became the capital of the procurator of Mauretania 
Tingitana under Claudius. It was cut off from Rusaddir 
(Melilla) by the Riff mountains, but was connected with 
Volubilis (q.v.) and Sala by military roads. Among the 
auxiliaries which protected Tingi was a detachment of 
British cavalry. W. N. W. 
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TIRESIAS (Teipealas), a legendary blind Theban seer, 
so wise that even his ghost still has its wits (<f>piv€s, cf. 
soul) and is not a mere phantom (Odyssey to. 493-5). 
Later legends account for his wisdom and blindness 
chiefly thus : (a) He saw Athena bathing ; since his mother 
was her friend, she did not cause his death, but blinded 
him and gave him the power of prophecy by way of 
compensation (Callimachus, Lav. Pall. 57 ff.). (6) He one 
day saw snakes coupling and struck them with his stick, 
whereat he became a woman; later the same thing 
happened again and he turned into a man. Being asked 
by Zeus and Hera to settle a dispute as to which sex had 
more pleasure of love, he decided for the female ; Hera 
was angry and blinded him, but Zeus recompensed him 
by giving him long life and power of prophecy. So 
Hyginus, Fab. 75, see Rose, ad loc. His advice was sought 
throughout the times of the Labdacidae, and he hnally 
died after the evacuation of Thebes when besieged by 
the Epigoni, from drinking of the spring Tilphussa 
(Apollod. 3. 84, cf. Athenaeus, 41 e). H. J. R. 

TIRIDATES (i) II was the throne-name of some 
Parthian, not an Arsacid, who was probably Monaeses, 
the general who had defeated Antony’s invasion. He 
revolted against Phraates IV, apparently in 32 B.c., and 
expelled him; but in 30 Phraates was restored by the 
Suren from Seistan. Tiridates escaped to Syria, and in 
27 invaded Mesopotamia ; as he had learnt that only an 
Arsacid could hold the throne successfully, he set up as 
joint-king with himself Phraates’ young son Phraates, 
but by 25 Phraates IV had recovered Parthia, and the 
boy-king had fled to Augustus. Tiridates’ end is un- 
known. 

W. \V. Tarn, Melanges Glotz ii. 831. W. W. T. 

TIRIDATES (2) III, grandson of Phraates IV, was sent 
by Tiberius to contest the Parthian throne, with the 
military support of L. Vitellius, governor of Syria (Tac. 
Arm. 4, 32). Expelling Artabanus II, he was welcomed 
by the pro-Roman faction in the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and was crowned at Ctesiphon (a.d. 35); he was sub- 
sequently again driven out by Artabanus. M. S. D. 

TIRIDATES (3), brother of Vologeses I (q.v.) of 
Parthia, who set him on the throne of Armenia (a.d. 54). 
He fled before the Romans and was temporarily displaced 
by Tigranes V (q.v.), but was reinstated by Vologeses. 
By a compromise with Corbulo(q.v.) T. agreed to journey 
to Rome and receive the crown of Armenia ceremonially 
from Nero (a.d. 66). M. S. D. 

TIRO, Marcus Tullius, freedman, secretary, and friend 
of Cicero, wrote a biography of him and perhaps collected 
his notable sayings. He also published original works 
(Deusuatqueratione linguae a miscellany [JlavSeK^ 

rat], Epistulae) and perhaps prepared a tragedy. He 
edited some parts of Cicero's works and assisted in the 
collection of the letters. He invented a system of short- 
hand (notae Tironianae is a modem name), which is 
preserved with modifications (see tachyoraphy). 

W. Dnimann, Gttchichte Roms vi* (192Q), 156; H. Peter, 
ii, p. xvii; Schan^-Hosius, Rom. Ldteratur* i (1927), 590. A. M. 

TKO, tee also jULius (iz). 

TIROCINIUM, see iuvenes. 

TIRONIANAE NOTAE, see TACHYORAPHY. 

TIRYNS occupies a rocky hill in the Argive plain, 2^ 
miles north of Nauplia and 1 mile from the sea. A few 
neolithic fragments show that the site was early inhabited, 


and with the Early Bronze Age (e. 2800-2100 B.c.) it 
became important. A round house, perhaps that of the 
chief, stood on the sununit with huts clustered round, 
and the main settlement spread in the plain below. In 
the Middle Bronze Age a settlement on the hill with the 
pottery, houses, and tombs characteristic of the age 
seems to have been fortifled. Its inhabitants belonged to 
what was probably the first wave of Greek-speaking 
people in Greece, To this succeeded (1600-1400) in the 
Late Bronze Age a prince’s house of which only a few 
fresco fragments remain. About 1400 Tiryns began to 
assume its present form. In the first stage a great wall 
was built round the south of the hill with a gate on the 
cast. In the second stage the fortress was enlarged at a 
higher level created by terracing. The wall w'as extended 
to the north to include the middle part of the hill, and on 
the cast a great gate, like the Lion Gate at Mycenae, 
was built. In the third stage the vaulted galleries with 
store chambers on the south and east were added^ A 
bastion with a side gate was thrown out on the west find 
a massive wall was built round the north of the hilt to 
protect flocks and herds and refugees. Within the south 
citadel arose a complex of buildings comprising an 
earlier and a later royal residence. The earlier palace 
the east is well built though small, and is approached 
through a court. The west or great megaron was a noble 
hall entered through two courts with propylons, and the 
inner court contained an altar and a colonnade. It was 
richly decorated with frescoes, like its predecessors, and 
by the hearth was a place for a throne. At the side were a 
bathroom and chambers with upper stories. The low'er 
town on the plain developed similarly, and Tiryns at this 
time was a rich and powerful State. Attempts to recon- 
cile the plans of the palace and the two megara with the 
Homeric house divided into men’s and women's apart- 
ments are based on the false assumption that the two 
megara were contemporaneous and parts of one homo- 
geneous structure. The palace perished by fire at the 
end of the Late Bronze Age, but Tiryns continued to be 
inhabited through the geometric and archaic periods, 
and a temple seems to have arisen on the ruins of the 
palace. Tiryns survived into the classical period as an 
independent town and sent a contingent to Plataea, but 
was destroyed by Argos c. 470 B.c. 

H. Schliemann, Tiryru (18R6); A. Frickenhaut, G, RodenwalJi, 
K. Muller, Tiryns i-iv (i9i2''39); G. Karo, FUhrer durch 
(i934)- A. J. b. W. 

TISIAS of Syracuse (5th c. D.C.), pupil of Corax and 
teacher of Gorgias, Isocrates, and Lysias, wrote a 
based on that of Corax. To him have been attributed 
the Doric fragments on rhetoric in POxy. iii, pp. 27 ff. 
(sec W. R. Roberts, CR xviii (1904), 18 ff.). 

T. W. H. A. 

TISSAPHERNESy satrap of the Anatolian coastal 
provinces from 413 B.c., after he had suppressed the 
revolt by Pissuthnes of Lydia. In 412, prompted by 
Alcibiades, he began the policy of intervention in the 
Peloponnesian War, though his support for Sparta was 
intermittent and half-hearted, his real objective being 
the cxljaustion of both sides. The conspiracy of h^ 
brother Terituchmes against Darius II may have been a 
contributory factor in Tissaphemes’ relegation to Caria 
in 408, when Cyrus initiated a vigorous pro-Spartan 
policy. In 401, when Cyrus began to mobilize his army, 
Tissaphemes, who had previously denounced him on 
Artaxerxes’ accession, rode post-haste to warn the Great 
King. At Cunaxa his cavalry charge decided the day. 
He was restored to his command of the coastal pro* 
vinces, and had to bear the brunt of the Spartan offensive 
which followed. Though he diplomatically diverted 
most of the attacks against Phamabazus, he was crush- 
ingly defeated by Agesilaus near Sardis in 395. The 
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hatred of Parysatis (Artaxerxes* daughter) had long made 
his position insecure, and after his disaster Artaxerxes 
decided to remove him. He was lured by Tithraustes to 
Colossae and assassinated. 

W. Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien (189Z), ch. 2. D. E. W. W. 

TITAN {TiTav^-rjv), one of the older gods who were 
before the Olympians, children of Heaven and Earth. 
Hesiod (Theog. 132 ff.), lists Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, 
Hyperion, lapetos, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tcthys, and Kronos. These names are an odd 
mixture of Greek and non-Greek, personal names and 
abstractions. For the battle between them and Zeus see 
KRONOS. The etymology of TiTijveg is highly uncertain; 
Hesiod (ibid. 209) fancifully derives it from riraivciv, 
to strain, and TtoL?, vengeance, in allusion to their rela- 
tions with their father. Later poetry often uses Titan 
and Titanis for Hyperion and Phoebe, Sun and Moon. 
See also orphism. II. J. R. 

TITANOMACHIA, see epic cycle. 

TITHE, ^cKarT), the tenth part of a revenue offered as 
thankoffering to a god; the sense is often the same as 
that of votive offering, arrapxyl (H-v.)- E.g. a certain 
Aeschines offered a statue to Athena as Se/carT] (IG i*. 
543), Best known are the tithes which the Athenians 
brought to the Eleusinian goddesses and in a decree 
exhorted all Greeks to bring {IG i’*. 76; 2; SIG 83). 

M. P. N. 

TITIANUS, Julius (2nd c. a.d.), epistolographer 
(Ciceronian in style), miscellanist, and grammarian. His 
studies of Virgil are mentioned by Servius ad Aen. 10. 
18. His son wrote prose fables. The elder Titianus was 
nicknamed ‘ape' {sirnia, Sid. Apoll. Ep, i. i. 2) by his 
fellow Frontoniani (q.v.) in disapproval of his copying 
Cicero's epistolary style. 

Teuffcl, § 364. J. W. D. 

TITEES, RAMNES, LUCERES, see tridus. 

TmNIUS(i), I ^atin poet ; earliest known composer of 
fabulae togatae of the type called tabemariae, in lively 
popular Plautine style. Me sur\dved Terence, with whom 
he wa.s classed in character-drawing, especially feminine. 
See DRAMA, HOMAN, para. 5, 

Fragmcnta; O. Kibbcck, CRF* 133 (3rd cd. Teubner, 1897). 

E. H. W. 


TITINTUS (2) CAPITO, Gnaeus Octavius, belonged 
to the younger Pliny’s circle and is praised by him as an 
upholder of liigh literary' standards (Ep. 8. 12). His 
Tecitationes included obituaries of prominent citizens. 
Pliny addresses to him a very interesting comparison 
between history and oratory (Ep. 5. 8). For the inscrip- 
tion recording his career see ILS I 44 S' J- W. D. 


TITIUS(i), GAius(2nd c. b.c.). orator and tragic writer. 
The abundance of argutiae in his speeches is mentioned 
by Cicero, BruU 167. 

See Teuffcl, § 141- 


TITIUS (2) Marcus, scnxd as Antony’s quaestor in the 
Parthian expedition (36 b.c.), and hunted down Sextu* 
Pompeius in the following year. He went over to 
Octavian in tx, was consul suffectus in 31, and fought in 
the campaign of Actium. He was later governor of 

® PhLcK, Antony, Appi.o, BCiv. bk. s: Dio bl». 4^-50. 


TITUS (Titus Flavius Vespasianus, a.d. 39-81), the 
son of the future emperor Vespasian, was educated with 
Claudius* son Britannicus. He served in Germany and 
Britain as tribunus militum, and accompanied his father, 
eventually serving as legatus legionis, to Palestine. When 
Vespasian departed to assume the principate, Titus was 
left to carry on the Jewish war, which he completed in 
70 with the capture of Jerusalem. On his return to 
Rome he triumphed with Vespasian and was promoted 
to virtual partnership in the government. He was given 
the procomulare imperium and the tribunicia potestas, 
held the censorship (73) and seven consulships with 
his father, and was made praefectus praetorio without 
colleague. He was thus marked out for the succession, 
and on Vespasian's death was declared princeps auto- 
matically (a.d. 79). 

Under liis father Titus had conducted a most un- 
popular liaison with Berenice, sister of Herod Agrippa, 
and as praefectus praetorio he had shown himself cruel. 
Only the soldiers adored him. But as princeps Titus 
rapidly won universal affection. Possessed of good looks, 
intelligence, and charm, he introduced an era of fabulous 
generosity. His father’s carefully garnered wealth 
enabled him to indulge his love of giving, and nobody 
was turned away from his door. His own house was set 
in order, Berenice finally dismissed, and Vespasian’s 
modest way of living retained. 

There were no executions or trials for maiestas^ and 
informers were publicly scourged and expelled. By 
these and other means the Senate was mollified and its 
opposition practically ceased. Titus showed the utmost 
leniency to conspirators, even promoting participants. 
With his brother Domitian his relations were unhappy ; 
feeling that he could not trust him, he did not promote 
Domitian from his post oi princeps iuventutis. 

Two disasters befell Italy during the reign, the 
eruption of Vesuvius (24 August 79), which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the plague and great 
fire in Rome (a.d. 80). Titus generously helped the 
sufferers, and took in hand an extensive building pro- 
gramme to replace the damage of the fire. He completed 
the Colosseum and built the Thermae that cany his 
name, 

Titus died in 81. His death caused universal sorrow, 
and this ‘darling of the human race’ (Suetonius) was at 
once enrolled among the gods. Probably his lavish 
expenditure would soon have caused a crisis; but men 
remembered his short reign as a period of ideal happiness. 

Suet. Titus \ Dio Cass. bk. G6; P 7 R, F 264; Weynand, PW, s.v. 
'Flavius (207)*; P/R“, F 399. See also vbspasiak. R. L. J. 

TITYUS, a son of Earth, whom Odysseus saw in Hades, 
covering nine acres of ground, while two vultures tore at 
his liver, as a punishment for assaulting Leto (OJ. ii. 
576-81). The scat of desire is appropriately punished. 
He was killed by Zeus (Hyginus, Fab. 55), Apollo (Apoll. 
Rhod. I. 759 ff.), Artemis (Pindar, Pyth. 4. 90; in 
Euphorion, fr. 105 Powell, she was defending herself, 
not her mother), or Apollo and Artemis (Apollod. z. 23). 
For variants in liis story, which are numerous, see Waser 
in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

TLEPOLEMUS» see licymnius. 

TMOLUS {TimcjXos), the deity of the Lydian mountain 
so named. He appears, with Midas, as judge of the 
contest between Apollo and Pan (Ovid, Met 11. 156 ff.), 
and as a coin-figure. 


Tmus (3) PROBUS, Gaius, an epitomator whose 
ndation to Julius Paris, abbreviator of Vden^ Maximus, 
ia obscure The difficulty was felt by Vmsius, D« 

1655- 


Teuffcl, f a79« 


TOGA. The toga was the conventional town dress of 
the respectable Roman citizen, corresponding to our 
black morning-coat. It was uncomfortable and expensive ; 
but to wear it on public occasions in Rome was an 
ancestral custom which had to be observed. The 
material was fine white wool, with the distinguishing 
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mark of a purple border for curule magistrates and for 
youths till they reached manhood, toga praetexta. In 
shape it was like two large segments of a circle equal in 
size placed with the straight edges together. In length 
it was nearly three times, in width about twice, the height 
of the wearer; and it required very careful adjustment. 
Before putting on it was folded lengthwise, bunched into 
thick folds, and thrown over the left shoulder with a 
third of its total length hanging in front. The rest of the 
cloth was passed across the back, brought forward under 
the right arm, and again thrown back over the left 
shoulder, covering nearly all the left arm. Then the 
back portion was spread out to cover the right shoulder, 
and the front was drawn up at the breast so as to make a 
mass of folds, sinus, which served as a pocket. 

Quintilian, ii. 3. 137; Tertullian, De Pallio 5. L. Wilann, The 
Roman Toga (1924). F- A. \V. 

TOGATA sc. fabula, see fabula. 

TOILET. Most of the aids to beauty known to-day were 
to be found in ancient times on a lady’s toilet table; and 
both in Greece and Rome men gave much more attention 
to their bodies than is usual with us. The Greeks were 
constantly rubbing themselves with olive-oil, and the 
Romans under the Empire devoted much time to 
massage and bathing: dandies went further and would 
remove the hair from every part of their body with 
tweezers, pitch-plaster, and depilatories. 

Many specimens have been found of ancient toilet 
implements, such as mirrors, combs, razors, scissors, 
curling-tongs, hair-pins, safety-pins, nail-filcs, and ear- 
picks. Mirrors were usually made of burnished metal, 
for though glass was known it was seldom used. Combs 
were of the tooth-comb pattern, with one coarse and one 
fine row of teeth. Razors, made of bronze, were of 
various shapes, the handle often beautifully engraved. 
Safety-pins (fibulae) and brooches had many forms 
elaborately inlaid with enamel and metal. Ear-picks — 
auriscalpia — were in general use at Rome. 

Cosmetics and perfumes were freely used. Athenian 
wives attached importance to white cheeks, as distin- 
guishing them from sunburned working women; they 
applied wliite lead, and also used a rouge made from 
orchid. Roman ladies also had a great variety of salves, 
unguents, and hair-dyes, kept in a toilet box w^ith 
separate compartments for powders, paints, and tooth- 
pastes. Several recipes for these commodities are given 
by Ovid in his mock-didactic poem De medicamine 
faciei, the strangest being one for a lotion ‘halcyon 
cream’, made apparently from birds’ nests and guaranteed 
to cure spots on the face. 

Greek women usually wore their hair arranged simply 
in braids, with a parting in the middle, drawn into a 
knot behind ; and the same style was frequently adopted 
in Rome. But under the Empire a fashion arose of 
raising a structure of hair on the top of the head, pain- 
fully arranged by a lady’s maid. Blondes were fashion- 
able in Rome, and brunettes could either dye their hair 
or use the false hair which was freely imported from 
Germany. 

Men in early Greece and Rome wore beards and 
allowed the hair of the skull to grow long. From the 
fifth century the Greeks cut the hair of their skulls short, 
and from the time of Alexander they shaved their chins. 
The Romans followed suit in the third century d.c., but 
from the time of Hadrian they again wore beards. 

Ovid, De medicamine faciei. F. A. W. 

TOLOSA, town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern 7 b«- 
lause, a typical river-plain site (of pre-Roman origin), 
which under Augustus completely superseded the im- 
portant Halstatt-La T^ne oppidum of Vieillc-Toulouse. 
In X06 B.c. Tolosa was wantonly sacked by the consul 
Cn. Servilius Caepio, who carried off a huge spoil. Under 


the Empire Tolosa possessed ius Latii and perhaps the 
title of colony (Ptolemy 2. xo. 6). Famous for literary 
culture, its^ost famous son was, however, the warrior 
Antonius Primus. Since 418 it was the capital of the 
VisJgothic kingdom (regnum Tolosanum). Its ancient 
remains are scanty. 

C. E. Stevens, PW vi A, 1685-93. C. E. S, 

TOMIS (To/xiff, Tofiai.; Tomi; mod. Costanza) was a 
Milesian colony of the seventh century. It had a trade 
route to the Danube across the Dobrudja, but until the 
third century it played a subordinate part to its neighbour 
Istria (q.v.). It was brought under Roman rule by M. 
Lucullus (72 B.C.), but continued to suffer from raids by 
the hinterland peoples until it was incorporated in the 
province of Moesia. Under Roman rule, if not before, 
it was the head of a league of neighbouring Greek cities. 
The poet Ovid, who was relegated to Tomis by Augustus, 
held rank there as dywvodirrjs. M. C. 

TORCH-RACE, a relay race in which sacred fire was 
carried by competing teams from one altar to another. 
At Athens it formed part of the Prometheia, Hephaesteia, 
and Panathenaea, and was extended to other cults, as that 
of Pan(Hdt. 6. 105). In the festival of Bendis at Piraeus 
it was a horse-race (PI. Resp. 328 a). I'hc contest prob- 
ably originated in the belief that fire through use loses 
its purity, and that fresh fire must be periodically fetched 
from the altar of a fire-god. The ritual was common to 
many cults in all Greece and maintained its sacral 
character throughout antiquity. 

Sec articles 'Lampadedromia' in Fll'' and Dar.-Sag. F. K. VV^ 

TORQUATUS, see MANLIUS (4). 

TORTURE was applied in the Roman criminal pro- 
cedure at an early time, but only to slaves to make them 
confess when accused or to force the truth out of them 
as witnesses. The procedure was called quaestio ; a slave’s 
evidence w'as never testimonium. In Republican times 
the use of torture was fairly common, but the emperors 
of the first two centuries a.d. tried to restrict it by 
admitting it only in cases of grave crime and when the 
delinquent was so near conviction, 'ut sola confessio 
seruorum dccsse . . . uideatur’. (See the discussion in 
Dig. 48. 18.) From the time of Tiberius the application 
of torture extended to free persons (to witnesses in the 
second century), except the honestiores (q.v.). Stricter 
provisions were introduced w'ith regard to some special 
crimes such as adultery and crimen maiestaiis, where 
slaves could be examined under torture against their 
domini, though nonnally they were not allow^cd to give 
evidence against them. In post-classical times torture 
was extended to civil proceedings (Cod. Theod. 2. 27. 
I. 2 a), and even Justinian with his ciistnist of w'itncsses 
maintained it, though with restriction lo low-bom and 
suspected individuals. A. B. 

TOWNS. I. Greek and Hfj^lenistic, Very little was 
known about the residential planning of Greek towns 
of the fifth century B.c. before the recent excavations at 
Olynthus in Macedonia. These have disclosed a regular 
formation of domestic buildings opening to long straight 
streets in the much earlier towns of Egypt ; an arrange- 
ment obviously suitable for a flat site. The only other 
evidences of this period or earlier arc those from some 
fortified hill-towns, w'herc remains within the walls arc 
too scanty to enable any substantial conclusions to be 
drawn. Hippodamus of Miletus (q.v.) is credited with 
the adoption of the ‘Gridiron’ system of planning in 
squares, with all streets at right angles to one another, 
and it is evident that Prienc (fourth, third, and second 
centuries) which in on a hill slope, wonderfully preserved^ 
shows no attempt to depart from parallel rectangular 
formations ; these suited the plan types of the larger units 
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fonned by Greek temples and civic buildings, the 
particularly large one of the agora or market — an open 
court with colonnades all round — being conspicuous. 
The Stoa or Portico (q.v.) and (particularly) the Stadium 
were also units of considerable size, but the latter was 
usually on the outskirts of the town proper. The 
Temple (q.v.) was given a position of importance, and 
the Theatre (q.v.) utilized the rising ground which 
governed the selection of a site. 

On the more monumental side, Selinus in Sicily shows 
the most complete early evidences, though, as at Paestum 
and Ilipponium in Magna Graecia, there is little left 
except some fine walls and the temples or their founda- 
tions. Hellenistic sites with substantial evidences are 
Pergamum, Miletus, and Corinth. At Pergamum, which 
is a fortified town of the third and second centuries, 
placed on a hill, the evidences of gymnasia, temples and 
their precincts, a library, a great altar, upper and lower 
palaces, and a theatre overlooking a long terrace, are 
remarkably complete and show skilful planning with wise 
abandonment of Hippodamian principles. Unfortu- 
nately very little is left of Hellenistic Antioch so far as 
can be known, and of Hellenistic Alexandria still less. 
Dura-Europus (Scleucid, third century) was also mostly 
of parallel formation; but it is clear from Miletus that 
large Hellenistic towns on flat sites had groups of civic 
buildings which were arranged round open courts, 
though there is little attention to symmetry or axial 
formality. 

II. Graeco-Roman AND Roman. Gracco-Roman and 
Roman towns show adhesion in essentials to Greek and 
Hellenistic principles of domestic planning — Timgad, 
N. Africa (second century a.d.), of ‘Gridiron* formation, 
with closely packed units, might be six centuries earlier 
— but, in general, the Roman town, whatever its geo- 
graphical position, conformed to the usages of a military 
camp in its surrounding wall {i^allum), its main street 
(cardo), crOsSS streets (decumani) and groups of buildings 
in insulae. I'he important Roman towns in the Near 
East — Palmyra, Gerasa (Jerash) and, in N. Africa, l^ptis 
Magna — had monumental buildings (Baths, Basilicas, 
Theatrc.s (qq.v.), Nymphaea, etc.) sometimes planned 
on axial lines — one of the most remarkable being those 
associated with the Temple of Artemis at Gerasa and 
additional monumental quality in their colonnaded 
streets, providing shelter for the footways, with tetra- 
pylons’ at the main intersections and arched gateways 
at their ends, 'fhe temples occupied the same command- 
ing positions as in the cities of Greece. *1 his involved, on 
flat sites (e.g. Aezani, Palmyra) raised platforms on made 
ground of great extent, with surrounding walls and 

covered ways. . , - -..i 

Ostia, Pompeii, and Herculaneum three 
centres or seaside resorts quite near 

the most vivid evidences of town life. At Ostia there 
were streets with continuous blocks of houses of three 
stories. At Pompeii there ore tw'o distinct elements 
the forum snd temple one. 


TOXARIS» a Scythian visitor to Athens, given heroic 
honours there after his death in gratitude for good 
medical advice sent by him in a dream in time of plague, 
Lucian, Scythes i. 

TOYS (iratyvta, jocul^. Specimens from children’s 
tombs, and representations on Greek painted vases (in 
particular on small Attic red-figure jugs, which are sur- 
mised to have been presents to children on the feast of 
Choes) provide our loiowledge of ancient toys, which did 
not differ essentially from modem ones.^ For the infant 
there were clappers and rattles (TrAaray^, crepitaculum), 
liinged surfaces of wood or revolving circles with bells 
or rings of metal, or in animal form with loose pebbles 
inside. Crepundici (yvaipto/xaTa) were miniature objects 
and charms hung around the infant’s neck; in literature 
these often served to identify abandoned or kidnapped 
children. Bells {Kwhuyv^ tintinnabulum) served the double 
purpose of amusement and of averting the evil eye. For 
a more advanced age the doll of rag, bone, wood, or clay 
was the customary plaything; the limbs were often 
movable (vevpooTraara). Doll’s house furniture, chairs, 
couches, toilet and kitchen utensils, were used as toys 
as well as for votive offerings ; it was customary for girls 
on marriage and for boys on arrival at puberty to 
dedicate their playthings to deities. Animals, chariots 
and horses in wood or clay, go-carts, and whip-tops are 
represented in museums, while the use of the ball 
(a<f>aLpa, pila) and hoop (rpoxo?, trochus) is illustrated on 
vase-paintings, as are the swing and see-saw. Regular 
games were played with knucklebones (dorpayaAos:, 
talus), dice (AyjSo?, tessara), and other pieces. 

Anita E. Klein, Child Life in Greek Art (U.S.A. 1932); British 
Museum Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Ufe, 
i.v. 'Toys’; L. Decq dc Fouquitres, Lesjeux des ancient (i 873 ^ 

F. N. P. 

TRABEA, Quintus, Latin writer of comoediae palliatae, 
contemporary with Caecilius; could stir the emotions, 
says Varro. Two fragments in O. Ribbcck, CRF* 31 
(3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

TRABEATA sc. fabula : see fabula. 

TRACHALUS, see galerius (2). 

TRAGEDY, Greek (Introductory). At the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c. Tragedy at Athens formed part 
of the Great Dionysia, the spring festival of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, probably organized some decades earlier by 
Pisistratus and reorganized towards the turn of the 
century by Cleisthenes. Three poets competed, each 
presenting three tragedies and one satyric play. In the 
former, the actors — originally one only, but Aeschylus 
introduced a second very early in the century — and the 
chorus all presented human beings or divine beings in 
human form ; in the latter the chorus were disguised as 
satyrs, mainly human in form but with the ears and tails 
of horses and indecently costumed, and the play pre- 
sented parts of ancient legend which were grotesque in 


quality, and the residential one, m which tne we^ y could easily be made so. Contests of 

type of house predominates. Herculaneum was a se^ dithyrambs, danced by 50 singers in circular formation 

resort laid out with remarkable orderliness, (whereas the tragic chorus was arranged in a rectangle), 

towards the sea by a wide terrace Protected by a moa . performed at the festival before the end of the 

It is clear from the two latter sites that Ae pr nc pies addition of the satyric plays to the tragedies 

of house planning and from probably took place about 500 B.c. . 

features were introduced, did not differ a. The scenes of a tragedy consisted of set speeches 

those at the close of the Hellenistic or dialogue as might be required ; m the earliest play of 

be aeen at Delos. In Rome the Fo^ ^“£^*^111 Aeschylus (the Supplices) dialogue is itiosUy between an 

buildings in it and around it, the adjacent ^ actor and the chorus leader and there is httle cMversatiori 

SnSX tl^e palaces of the Caesars; the fttent of Ae .^he scenes are separated by choral 

^^SnthS dement must be imagined but without ^ considerable lengch and of high exceUence as 

u to™my larger evidences still remain. j ^ poetry. This suggests that tragedy sprang from a 

difficulty, at to ^ D. S. Robert- J^erfoma^ which was entirely lytic, and in fact the 

*h- 1*- T. Fyf*. ^troduction of a aingle actor, delivenng a prologue and 

Uc^e (1936). cb. 8. 
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set speeches, is attributed, on what seeins to be good 
authority, to Thespis (q.v.), who gave a performance at 
Athens about 534 b.c. and probably began the use of the 
iambic trimeter metre for such speeches, though the 
trochaic tetrameter was never entirely abandoned for 
dialogue. The actors and chorus in tragedy wore masks 
(the actor’s mask having been introduced by Thespis, 
after other experiments in disguise), and must have had 
some kind of (t/oJi't; or tent to change in. The number of 
the chorus employed by Thespis and by Aeschylus in his 
early days is disputed; some scholars think that it was 
lifty, as in the dithyramb, and argue that as in Aeschylus* 
earliest extant play the chorus represented the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, it must have contained fifty singers ; 
others, who doubt the derivation of tragedy from 
dithyramb, point to the fact that the chorus in other 
plays of Aeschylus consisted of twelve or, later, fifteen 
singers. 

3. The attempt to trace back the development of 
tragedy before the fifth century is beset with uncer- 
tainties at every point. Phrymichus, indeed, a slightly 
senior contemporary of Aeschylus, seems to have written 
plays predominantly lyric and not unlike the early plays 
of Aeschylus himself. But of Thespis nothing more is 
certainly Known than what has been stated above, though 
one account brings him to Athens from Icaria (in Attica), 
where his performances may have been connected with 
the autumn festival of the vintage, and some scholars, 
relying upon late and doubtful notices, think that these 
or some similar performances may have been a grotesque 
affair, which, developing in different directions, gave rise 
to both tragedy and comedy. No ancient authority attri- 
butes satyric plays or satyr-choruses to Thespis. We hear 
(Pollux 4. 123) of a time ‘before Thespis’ when ‘some- 
one’ got up on a table and answered the chorus, and 
Thespis may have turned this ‘someone* into a regular 
actor impersonating a character. A late notice (Suidas, 
8.V. *Aplaiv) ascribes to Arion of Corinth (about 600 B.c.) 
the invention of the rpayiKOs rpoms, i.c. probably the 
style or mode in music which afterwards belonged to 
tragedy, and a statement (Joannes Diaconus in liermo- 
genem) attributed to Solon says that Arion composed 
the first S/)d/xa rfj^ rpaywhia^. Further, Herodotus (5. 67) 
records that at Sicyon the rpayiKol conunemorat- 
ing the sufferings of the hero Adrastus were transferred 
by the tyrant Cleisthenes to the worship of Dionysus, 
and very late sources (Suidas, s.v. Apicjv and ouSev irpo^ 
Tov Alowgov) mention a ‘tragic poet’ Epigenes of 
Sicyon, who was upbraided for introducing into the 
worship of Dionysus themes which had nothing to do 
with the god. Possibly inventions or innovations of 
Epigenes may have had some influence later on the 
embryo tragedy of Athens, and it may have been some 
such originally Dorian performance into which Thespis 
imported an actor. Some scholars believe that the story 
of Thespis’ performances in Icaria was a late invention, 
intended to deprive the Dorians of the credit for an 
Athenian institution. The connexion of early tragic 
lyrics with Dorian peoples is supported by language. 
The language of tragedy is, in its main substance, Attic, 
but not only is there a considerable infusion of Epic and 
Ionic forms (due to a tradition from days when ‘Homer* 
in a broad sense was the only literature), but in the lyric 
portions the use of d for nis probably Doric in origin. A 
considerable number of Doric words and forms is also 
to be found in the iambic, as well as in the lyric, portions 
of tragedy. The explanations which treat these forms as 
old Attic are less probable (see Pickard-Combridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, pp. 146 ff., 4*7 and 
refs, there given). Such forms (as well as the Ionic) 
doubtless came naturally to a poet who was moved to 
express himself in language possessing greater distinction 
than ordinary speech. The theory of the origin of tragedy 
which is probably still most popular is bas^ mainly on 


the literal acceptance of statements made by Aristotle 
(Poet, 3-5). According to this theory, the original lyric 
performance was identical with dithyramb, and its 
chorus was composed of satyrs, exhibiting some of the 
physical characteristics of goats (rpdyoi). The actor was 
developed out of the leader (i(dpxojv) of the dithyramb ; 
the abandonment of the grotesque language and dancing 
of tlie satyrs coincided with the introduction of the 
iambic trimeter, a more serious metre than the trochaic 
tetrameter, and the plots, originally short, became 
longer. Suidas’ statement that Pratinas of Phlius (about 
500 B.c.) was the first to compose satyric plays is explained 
away by supposing that the original satyr-plays or 
tragedies (there being at first ex hypothesi no difference) 
had been drifting too far from Dionysus and subjects 
connected with him, and that what Pratinas really did 
was to re-introduce from Phlius the old type of satyric 
play, which now or shortly afterwards became a pendant 
to three non-satyric tragedies. (The date at which tragedy 
on this view discarded the satyric dress for vts choms is 
not specified.) A 

4* In support of this theory are usually adduceci the 
names rpaytphia and rpaywhoi (goat-singers), explained 
as referring to the goat-like satyrs, and transferred, it is 
supposed, to the horse-tailed satyrs of Attica; iknd 
the fact that Suidas ascribes to Arion the composition 
of literary dithyrambs and the production of satyrs 
speaking verse, as well as the invention of the rpayiKo*; 
TpoTTo?, it being assumed that in all three points one and 
the same type of composition is referred to — an assump- 
tion for which there seems to be no ground. It is also the 
fact that in the fifth century satyric plays were always 
the work of the same composers as tragedies, and were 
generally like tragedies in structure. 

5. But this theory presents great difficulties. There 
is no evidence that a dithyramb was ever danced in 
satyr-costume, nor is there any trace of dramatic ele- 
ments in dithyramb before Bacchylidcs (well on into the 
fifth century) ; the dithyrambic chorus w'as circular, the 
tragic rectangular. Suidas’ notice about Pratinas is more 
naturally interpreted to mean that he introduced satyric 
plays for the first time into a festival of non-satyric 
tragedies; the names ‘dithyramb’ and ’tragedy’ or 'tragic 
chorus’ are never interchangeable in the Classical period, 
and Arion’s ‘tragic’ song and the tragic choruses of 
Sicyon were probably quite distinct from dithyramb; 
the word rpaytohoL, ‘goat singers’, may mean, not singers 
in goat-costume (a meaning inappropriate to the equine 
satyrs of Attic drama), but singers competing for the 
goat as a prize (such as Thespis received), or at the sacri- 
fice of a goat (as perhaps at Icaria, though the evidence 
is not very satisfactory). Possibly, therefore, Aristotle was 
theorizing, inferring that the more crude and primitive 
satyr-drama must have preceded the finer tragedy, and 
that both might have sprung from the dithyramb, which 
had come by his own day to include dramatic elements, 
and which was also known once to have had more riotous 
forms than later, so that it would not be absurd to connect 
it with satyr-play. It is difficult to imagine that the noble 
seriousness of tragedy can have grown so quickly, if at 
all, out of the ribald play of satyrs. 

6. Ij; seems more probable that early in the sixth 
century experiments in lyrics of a serious or ‘tragic* 
kind, dealing with heroic legend (and with no special 
preference for stories connected with Dionysus) were 
made in the northern towns of the Peloponnese, especi- 
ally Corinth and Sicyon, and in the latter place at least 
came to be associated with the worship of Dionysus ; that 
later in the century Thespis made his experiment at 
Athens, combining his choruses with an actor delivering 
set speeches, and probably imparting a higher tone to 
what may have been a rough kind of performance ; that 
these Athenian plays came under the influence of the 
Peloponnesian and Dorian lyric ‘tragedy’; and that the 
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two strains came to be blended, and so arose the tragedy concentrated on the performer there is less attention to 

w Fhr^^chus wd Aeschylus, associated with the Great the message; and whereas Aeschylus was a teacher and 

Dionysia and, in that festival, with dithyramb and with a prophet, and Sophocles always maintained the highest 

the Satyric drania brought by Pratinas from Phlius. (For religious and moral earnestness, and Euripides was taken 

a full presentation and discussion of the evidence see so seriously as to provoke strong antagonism, there is no 

Pickard'Cambridge, Dithyramb^ Tragedy, arid Comedy, reason to suppose that tragedy was so taken in the fourth 

chs. X and 2, and Ziegler, art. 'Tragoedia* in PW, century. It was simply a form of art, and perhaps not a 

The former also discusses the theories of Sir William particularly successful one; and the chorus, which had 
Ridgeway and Dr. Gilbert Murray, of whom the one embodied the essence of the poet’s teaching a century 
derives tragedy from rites said to have been enacted at before, came to be, very often, only a singer of interludes, 

the tombs of heroes, the other from a supposed ritual- Aristotle does not allude to the religious interest of 

sequence representing the death and resurrection of the tragedy at all. 

Year, in the form of a haiyunv or hero. These theories 10. The poets were free to vary the legends which 
do not appear to have won any very wide acceptance.) they found current, for the sake either of their moral or 

7. The history of tragedy in the fifth century will of dramatic art. Aeschylus made some modifications for 

mainly be found in the articles on Aeschylus, Sophocles, the sake of religious truth ; Euripides, for whom the 
and Euripides (see also agathon, ion, iophon). The legends had little religious value and were merely human 
present article deals mainly with some general aspects of inventions, himself invents freely ; but it was Agathon 
tragedy, its subjects, form, production, etc. who first composed a tragedy in which both characters 

8. Tragedy in Greece was a religious ceremony in the and plot were entirely invented (Arist. Poet, 9). Very 
sense that it formed part of the festivals of Dionysus, rarely a subject might be taken from contemporary or 
and that it dealt with grave religious problems; but it recent history; Phrynichus* Phoenissae and Taking of 
was not an act of worship in the same way as was dithy- Miletus, Aeschylus’ Persae, Theodectes* Mausolus, and 
ramb, in which the chorus represented the Athenian Moschion’s Men of Pherae are instances. 

people itself paying honour to the god, and its members 11. The poets might also be teachers in politics, 
remained in their own persons. The tragic chorus was though only to a subordinate extent. In Sophocles, 
always dramatic and ‘in character’, and from the first indeed, there is little discernible allusion to contemporary 
the action and the lyrics had most commonly no reference issues, and he keeps wholly within the limits of his 

to Dionysus, but presented in dramatic form themes heroic plot. But in Aeschylus the contemporary reference 

chosen freely from the whole range of epic story and and the moral are often unmistakable, while Euripides 
floating legend, gradually settling down, as Aristotle says sometimes offers political discourses out of all proportion 
(Poet. 14) to a narrower range (largely non-Dionysiac) to their dramatic appropriateness, and alludes frequently 
as it was found that the legends of certain houses fum- to events and questions of his own day. Indeed, hatred 

ished better material than others for dramatic treatment, of Sparta sometimes leads him to insert passages aug- 

If the chonis sings an ode to Dionysus, it is because gested as much by the contemporary as by the dramatic 
the dramatic situation suggests it (as in Sophocles, Ant. situation. That in all three poets there should be passages 

j 1 1 5), not as an Athenian act of worship. But the tragedy in praise of Athens is natursil enough, and both Aeschylus 

of the three great poets and their contemporaries was and Euripides like to trace back to a legendary source the 

always religious in the sense that the interest was not beginnings of some honoured institution, religious or 
simply in the action as an exciting series of events, nor political. The poets tend also to modify in the direction 
simply in the study of striking characters (though both of constitutional monarchy or democracy the legendary 
these interests were strong), but in the meaning of the traditions of absolute power. 

action as exemplifying the relation of man to the powers X2» The presentation of tragedies at the Great Dio- 
controlling the universe, and the relation of these powers nysia in groups of three, followed by a satyric play, was 
to his destiny. In the choral odes, and implicitly in the regular throughout the fifth century, though the satyric 
action, the character of these ultimate powers is set forth, play might be replaced by a fourth tragedy or by a play 
and even if (as often with Euripides) the conclusion which, if not a tragedy, was at least of a serious kind, 

drawn or to be inferred is a sceptical one, the spectator like the Alcestis of Euripides, who wrote very few satyric 

or reader is always in contact with the ultimate problems plays. From about the middle of the fourth century the 
of human life and world-order. (The articles on the three satyric play dropped out, except for the performance of a 
great tragedians will illustrate this.) At the same time, single one at the beginning of each festival. (This is 
tragedy shows a growing interest in the character of first recorded for 341 B.c. (/G ii*. 2320).) Aeschylus often 
human beings as such. The personages of Aeschylus, presented groups of plays, trilogies or tetralogies, con- 
though they include some very striking individuals, nccted in subject ; the practice was probably his invention 
tend to be types or embodiments of a principle ; Sophocles and was little followed by other poets, but Polyphrad- 
devotes himself mostly to displaying the effect upon mon composed a AvKOvpyeia, dramatizing the story of 
certain noble and well-marked, but not abnormal, charac- Lycurgus, Sophocles (possibly, but not certainly) a 
ters of some terrible crisis or strain ; the characters of Tr)Xi<l>€ia, Philocles a /lavSioviV, and Meletus an OtStwo- 
Euripides are less raised above ordinary human life; his Scia; and now and then there seems to have been a 
plays arc often studies in distracted or abnormal men- looser connexion of subject between a group of plays 
tali^‘ he specializes and analyses with a minuteness en- exhibited by Euripides, as, for instance, between the 
ti rely* foreign to Aeschylus and almost absent from the Alexander, Palamedes, and Troades in 415, and between 
Dlaw of Sophocles. the Chrysippus, Oenomaus, and Phoenissae about 409. It 

^ o. With the growing interest in individual character was only occasionally that the satyric play presented a 
went an increasing attention to art. Aeschylus is never lighter version of part of the same story as the preceding 
entirely free from the crudities of primitive drama; in trilogy, as did the Sphinx and Lycurgus and probably 
Sonhocles we find the perfectly balanced and controlled the Amymone of Aeschylus. 

me of all the resources of tragedy ; in Euripides an 13. The addition of an actor to the origin^ chorus 
’ndulffence highly skilful, but in the judgement of nuuiy was attributed to Thespis (see above), and Aristotle in 
critics excessive, in more sensational effects both in his brief summary (Poet. 4) says that Aeschylus increased 
and in language. The importance of the actor’s the number of actors ;o two, diminished the part taken 
mw correspondingly, until in the fourth century by the chorus, and made the dialogue predominant; 
A • (Rhet 3. 1) “y actors now Sophocles introduced a third actor and scene-painting, 

^un^ for more than the poets. Whexe attention is (Both these innovations were adopted by Aeschylus in 
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his latest plays.) In the Oedipus Coloneust written in his 
last years, Sophocles probably required four actors. As 
the importance of the actor's part increased, tragedy 
passed from oratorio into drama; but not completely, 
for the lyric clement long remained an essentid part, 
and there was never a complete presentation of the 
action. The critical or fatal act took place, with the rarest 
exceptions, off the scene or even outside the play; the 
dialogue and the speeches of the actors lead up to it or 
develop its consequences, but on the scene itself there 
is very little action. Exceptions will be found at the end 
of Aesch. Agam., and in the Supplices and Eumenides\ 
in Soph. OC, and Eur. Andr. and Hcradidae. Obviously 
the interplay of characters and motives was impossible 
until there were more actors than one, and on this side of 
dramatic art Aeschylus himself only gradually acquired 
the consummate skill which he shows in the Agamemnon. 
The single actor could do little more than narrate or ask 
and answ'er questions. (The name v 7 roKplT 7 j<^ by which 
he was called probably means 'answerer', though other 
interpretations have been offered.) 

14. In the first play of Aeschylus it is the fortunes of 
the Chorus which are the subject of the play; and in his 
work the Chorus never loses its importance as the vehicle 
of his most profound reflection and the lessons which he 
draws from the action ; when not itself the leading per- 
sonage (as in the Supplices and Eumenides) it is always 
closely connected with the hero and his fortunes, and 
may take a not unimportant share in the development of 
the action. In Sophocles, though it takes no part in the 
action, it is intimately interested in it and usually 
attached closely to one of the leading personages, though 
the choral odea may lack some of the religious intensity 
of those of Aeschylus, and their reflections may be rather 
those of a wise and right-minded spectator, not deficient 
in relevance or appropriateness. In some plays of 
Euripides, on the other hand, the chorus seem to be on 
the spot accidentally and may even be in the way; they 
may be detached from the hero and the action, and their 
chants may at times seem to be almost callously irre- 
levant, though there is usually some good reason for this. 
Neither in Sophocles nor in Euripides have the choral 
odes the magnitude which they regularly display (except 
in the Prometheus) in Aeschylus. With Agathon (accord- 
ing to Arist. Poet. 18) the chorus is said to have been 
reduced to the singing of interludes unconnected with the 
play, and this may often have happened in the fourth 
century. The entry of the chorus is very commonly 
made to the accompaniment of marching anapaests, and 
these with the lyric ode which follows when the chorus 
is in position for dancing (or the lyric or semi-lyric 
passage substituted for it) form the parodos or entrance- 
song. The succeeding choral odes are tenned stasima; 
but there is a form of lyric dialogue between the chorus 
and a principal actor, the which often takes the 

place of a stasimon and probably reproduces a traditional 
form of lamentation such as is recorded in Homer (e.g. 
II. 18. 49 ff., 24. 720 ff.), though it is not, in tragedy, 
confined to lamentations. The parodos is regularly 
preceded (after the two earliest plays of Aeschylus) by a 
speech or a scene forming a prologue, and after the 
parodos the normal structure may be said to be a regular 
alternation of epeisodia or Acts (in which the actors take 
the main part, though the chorus may join in dialogue or 
make brief comments on the speeches) and stasima. The 
number of epeisodia and stasima may be as small as three 
of each or as many as five or six, according to the view 
taken of the composition of the particular play. But the 
limits of variation in this typical structure are very wide. 
In Aeschylus in particular there are frequently scenes 
which are mainly lyric, with brief speeches by an actor 
or snatches of dialogue between the lyrics, the w'hole 
sometimes forming a more or less (though not com- 
pletely) symmetrical structure of the type known as 


epirrhematic (lyrics and epirrhemata of speech or 
dialogue), and in most plays of Sophocles and several of 
Euripides there are similar reminiscences of what may 
have been an original epirrhematic form. This form is 
also not rare in the ico/x/xd<r. Again, an epeisodion (parti- 
cularly if long) may be broken up by the insertion of 
lyrics or anapaests, or (more rarely) the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode may be separated and inter- 
laced with the parts of an epeisodion. 7 'hc structure of 
some plays of Euripides (e.g. the HippolytuSt Herades 
Furens, and Troades) is in parts very free, though the 
normal alternation of epeisodia and stasima is always 
observed in considerable parts of the play. Rarely in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, much more commonly in Euri- 
pides, an anapaestic or lyric monody by one of the actors 
may be introduced, and in such monodies (and more 
rarely in choral lyrics), the regular antistrophic form of 
composition (in strophe and antistrophe, with or without 
epode) may be abandoned for free lyrics (/.icAos difoAc- 
Xvpevov) in which the music as well as the worda was 
highly emotional (see Euripides). Scholars differ sk to 
the extent to which the choral lyrics printed continuously 
in our manuscripts were divided up, particularly at 
moments of excitement or uncertainty, between several 
members of the chorus; but there was certainly the 
possibility of expressing conflicting view's through the 
two halves of the chorus. In some plays there was a 
secondary chorus (for instance in the Supplices and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, the Ilippolytus of Euripides and 
some lost plays), which might play a not unimportant 
part (see Lammers, Die Doppel- und Halh-Chdre in der 
antiken Tragodie, 1931)- The beginning and end of an 
epeisodion, or the entrance of a character, were often 
marked, particularly in Aeschylus, by a passage in ana- 
paestic dimeters. The play concluded w ith a final scene 
(exodos) very variable in structure; but there w'as never 
a great choral finale, like that of a modem oratorio; the 
chorus at most speak a few quiet w'ords. 

15. It is certain that the several metres used by the 
poets possessed different emotional values, though they 
can no longer be fully appreciated. In dialogue the 
trochaic tetrameter usually implies greater excitement 
than the iambic trimeter in which dialogue and set 
speeches are mainly composed. The anapaestic dimeter 
is used either in marching (and in similar movements at 
the beginning and end of a scene), or, with less strict 
metrical rules, in lamentation; in the latter case, and 
possibly in the fomicr, the words w'ere sung. Hexameter 
passages are very rare; there is a remarkable lament 
in elegiacs in Euripides' Andromache. Of purely lyric 
metres, the dochmiac expresses the greatest emotional 
excitement or distress. 

The plot of an ancient tragedy displays far less 
variety than a play of Shakespeare, and Aristotle regards 
as the ideal plot one in w'hich each step arises out of what 
precedes it as its necessary or probable consequence, 
and everything irrelevant to the main causal sequence is 
excluded, though the poet's skill is shown in so arranging 
the sequence that pity, fear, and surprise are aroused in 
the highest degree. (( 3 n the value of surprise he lays 
great stress, and it should be noted that he states that 
even th^ best-known plots were known only to few.) So 
he prefers plots in which the crisis is a ntpenireta, in 
which the action brings about just the reverse of what the 
agent intends or the spectator is led to expect, or an 
avayvoipLajios, the revelation at the critical moment of a 
close relationship, unsuspected until some dreadful deed 
was done or about to be done, or events had reached an 
impasse. (Many forma of recognition are classified in 
Poetics 16.) Best of all is a plot in which irepinirtia 
and dvayvwpiafjLos are combined. It is noteworthy that 
Aeschylus, whom Aristotle almost leaves out of account, 
seems to have made little use of cither. 

17 • The fact that the Chorus was normally present 
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throughout the action imposed certain conditions upon 
tragedy from which the modem dramatist is free. The 
action must take place out of doors, and change of place 
IS rare, though it occurs, e.g., in Aeschylus* Eumenides 
and Sophocles* Ajax, the chorus having been sent away 
for sufficient reasons ; interiors of houses, otherwise 
invisible, may be displayed by means of the iKKVKXrjfxa or 
the throwing open of doors. It might be expected that 
the constant presence of the Chorus would also require 
that the action should be continuous in time ; but in fact 
this so-called ‘Unity of Time* was not strictly observed. 
Aristotle {Poet. 5) notes that it was the usual practice to 
represent (in a play lasting up to 3 hours) events which 
could fall within about 24 hours, so that considerable 
intervals of time might be supposed to elapse during a 
choral ode, and if usually the intervals were not long 
enough to cause any trouble with audiences accustomed 
to the convention, they might if required be much longer, 
as in Aeschylus* Agamemnon and Eumenides; there is 
great compression of the events happening off the stage 
in Sophocles* Trachiniae, Euripides* Andromache and 
Supplices, and some other plays ; the choral ode separated 
the scenes as effectively and unobjectionably as a modern 
curtain. In a number of plays, all, of course, acted in 
broad daylight, the action is supposed to take place at 
early dawn nr even at night. There is no reason to suppose 
that a Greek audience was more troubled by this than 
an Elizabethan. 


18. Tragedy in Athens was probably performed at 
first in a circular orchestra in the precinct of Dionysus 
with no fixed background, except possibly the tent or 
shelter in which the actors dressed. In the earliest plays 
of Aeschylus all the scenery that is needed is a raised 
structure on the far side of the orchestra from the 
audience, to servx in the Supplices as a stepped altar, 
with the statues of a number of gods grouped round 
behind ii ; in the Persae as the Tomb of Darius; in the 
Septem again as an altar, with statues of gods, and in all 
three plays the plain background (probably the side of the 
actors* uKiji'Ti) could represent whatever the play required 
— the wall of Artemis’ sacred precinct {Supp. 144-6), the 
Persian council chamber (Pers. 140-1), possibly the 
palace of Etcocles (or any building on the Theban acro- 
polis) in the Septem. I'here can have been no raised 
stage, as is shown by the movements of the chorus, and 
the orchcsStra must have been large enough to accom- 
modate considerable crowds. It is probable, but not 
certain, that n lew stones still remain to mark the 
position of this early orchestra. The Prometheus Vinctus 
raises complicated scenic problems which cannot be 
discussed here; the edition of G. Thomson offers a 
solution more probable than any so far suggested. By 
the date of the Oresteia Aeschylus had evidently adopted 
the painted background, introduced first by Sophocles 
and representing a palace or temple-front, and this 
remained the normal setting of tragedy to the end of the 
classical period. The facade was probably not raised 
above die orchestra on a stage, though there may very 
likely have been a broad step (with images of gods, if 
required), and often an altar, in front of the central door; 
few scholars can now be found to defend the existence of 
a raised stage in the fifth century, and it seems clear that 
chorua and actors had complete freedom of access to one 
another, though the actors probably peTfomed for the 
most part against the background. In ^e Ajax of 
Sophocles the background represents 
though there are difficult scenic problems connected with 
the nlav • special scenery must have been arranged for the 
%ifocMes\nd Oedipus Coloncus, Sophocles two last 
nlavr ant stagecraft had doubtless developed consider- 


Polyphemus, may have been somewhat similarly staged. 
The normal fa9ade suffices for most plays of Euripides, 
with additions or modifications when required, e.g. in the 
Electro, in which the front is that of a workman’s cottage, 
and in the Andromache, in which the shrine of Thetis as 
well as the palace of Neoptolemus was required. In four 
plays the scene was laid before a temple (Heraclidae, Sup^ 
plices. Ion, Iphigenia in Tauris), in front of which in the 
Heraclidae must have been a large stepped altar, while 
the Iphigenia and probably the Ion need a portico. In 
other plays the background consists of one or more tents. 
The indications in the plays of Euripides (as in those of 
Sophocles) are against a raised stage, and the Rhesus, 
which many scholars suppose to be a fourth-century play, 
still requires that chorus and actors shall be on the same 
level (see line 684). The raised stage is thought by some 
scholars to have been introduced when the theatre was 
remodelled in the latter part of the fourth century — the 
chorus having ceased to be an integral part of the play, 
but the more probable date of the change is early in tlic 
second century. l*he extant remains of the theatre at 
Athens afford no certainty on this point, and it must not 
be assumed that the change was made everyw'here in the 
Greek world at the same time. Some of the new theatres 
springing up in many parts of Greece and Asia Minor 
may have been the first to introduce the stage. 

19. The Athenian poets made use of various somewhat 
crude mechanical devices, the yepauos, the firjxou^ and 
SeoXoyelov to display actors (usually gods) in the air, 
the iKKVKXrjfia to reveal the interior of a house or temple, 
and others ; the precise use of these in particular plays 
is keenly debated. Probably Aeschylus experimented 
freely; Sophocles used such devices little if at all; 
Euripides certainly used the jirjxainj and OeoXoyelov in 
many plays, though perhaps he employed the €KKVKXT]fia 
less often than is sometimes supposed. 

20. Tragedy at the Lenaea and Rural Dionysia. Of 
Tragedy at the Lenaea in the fifth century all that is 
known is that in 419 and 418 two poets competed, each 
with three tragedies (no satyric play) {IG ii*. 2319), and 
that Agathon won a victory in 416 (Ath. 5. 217 a). There 
are many records of Lenaean tragedy for the fourth 
century (/G ii*. 2325; Diod. Sic. 15. 74; Plut. X Orat, 
839 d) and among the victors named are Dionysius of 
Syracuse, Aphareus, Theodectes, and Astydamas. At 
the Rural Dionysia there were frequent performances of 
tragedy, which may have helped to familiarize the in- 
habitants of Attica with the great masterpieces. The 
festival at the Piraeus seems to have been of special 
importance, and here and at Salamis new plays were 
sometimes produced. We hear also of festivals at 
Collytus, Eleusis, and Icaria, and an inscription from 
Aixone records the exhibition of tragedies (including 
Sophocles* T 7 ]X 4 ff}€La) and comedies there (see A. E. 
Haigh, Attic Theatre, pp, 29, 30, and A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge in Powell and Barber, Neu) Chapters iii. 69 ff.). 

21. Later Tragedy. In the century after his death the 
influence of Euripides on the drama was probably 
stronger than it was in his life-time, and a certain 
inferiority of contemporary writers to the great three of 
the fifth century seems to have been acknowledged: old 
plays were sometimes performed {IG ii*. 2318, Wilhelm 
p. 23), and from about 341 B.c. one such play was regularly 
exhibited at the beginning of the festival aiter the single 
satyric play {IG ii*. 2320). Dramatic festivals now came 
to be held all over the Greek world and theatres sprang 
up everywhere, though we have little evidence as to the 
plays presented. Aeschines acted in the Oenomaus and 
Antigone of Sophocles, tvhich Demosthenes (18. 180^ 
19, 246) speaks of as often exhibited. The extant Rhesus^ 
ascribed to Euripides, is probably a fourth-century play, 
in which some of the characteristic idioms of all three 
of the great tragedians are imitated; but if not strong 
in character-drawing, it is a good acting play with an 
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impressive final scene. The century was more famous for 
great actors than great poets (see above) ; but the reputa- 
tion of Theodectes, Astydamas, and others must have 
had some founikition. Apart from the historical plays 
mentioned above, mythological subjects unknown to the 
fifth century were sometimes chosen, such as the stories 
of Adonis and of Leda. There may have been experi- 
ments in form, such as the Centaur of Chaeremon (q.v.), 
and Chaeremon and others either wrote to be read, not 
acted, or at least are regarded by Aristotle as better fitted 
for reading (dvayvwariKoC), being characterized by a 
vivid descriptive style Acftj, as opposed to 

dycjvioTiKij) (Arist. Rh. 3. 12). The fact that several of 
the poets of the century were rhetoricians as well as (or 
more than) poets may be connected with this. In the 
third century, when Alexandria was the chief literary 
centre of the world, we hear of the Pleiad of seven tragic 
poets at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 
D.C.); five of these were Homerus, Lycophron, Philicus, 
Sositheus, and Alexander Aetolus (qq.v.); for the 
remaining two places various names are given. Over 60 
names of tragic poets of the Hellenistic period are pre- 
served ; the titles of their plays suggest that they often took 
subjects seldom, if at all, treated in the classical period. 

22 . In the fourth and third centuries satyric plays 
were sometimes composed which were more like 
comedies in their topical and personal allusions. {See 
PYTHON, LYCOPHRON, SOSITHEUS.) There seeins to have 
been some revival of this form of composition under the 
influence of Sositheus, and it did not die out entirely, at 
least outside Athens, before the Christian era. 

23. It appears that new tragedies were occasionally 
composed down to the second century a.d., but not later 
(see Haigh, Tragic Drama^ p. 444). 
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TRAGEDY) Latin, ice drama, roman. 

TRAGICOCX>MOEDIA (rpayiKOKWfifvhla), a play 
blending tragic and comic elements (Plaut. Amph, 50-^3). 

TRAGULA, see arms and armour, roman. 

TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius Traianus), Roman Emperor 
A.D. 9S-117, son of M. Ulpius (q.v. 1) and a Spanish 
mother, bom at Italica in Dactica on 18 Sept. a.d. 53 
(less probably 56), served his vigintivirate (c. 70), and 
spent the next ten years as military tribune, accompanying 
his father to Syria (c. 75) ; he was subsequently quaestor 
and (before 86) praetor. During a legionary command in 
Spain, he was called to counter the revolt of Satuminus 
(q-v. 3) in Upper Germany (r. 88) ; he was consul (ordi- 
narius) in 91. Governor of Upper Germany in 97, he 
there learned of his adoption by Nerva (q.v.). The choice 
was interesting. Trajan was Spanish-bom, his family 


was 'new*; he had seen little of Rome; and Nerva had 
collateral kinsmen. But Triyan was an experienced 
soldier, respected but popular as a general, and probably 
possessing influence at Rome {see sura). 

2. After Nerva*8 death Tnyan (now cos, II), unwilling 

to hasten to Rome or to stress his Nervan connexion 
(honoured but never emphasized), preferred to inspect 
and organize the Rhine and Danube frontiers : this, with 
his execution of the mutinous Praetorians {see nerva), 
and his halving of the normal donative, showed his 
strength. Senatorial privileges were at once confirmed. 
Early in 99 he returned to Rome, amid general welcome, 
and in 100 held his third consulship (refused in 99 ; others 
in loi, 103, 1 12). Pliny's Panegyric, delivered that year, 
elaborated his character. Popular with the army, affable 
to senators, protector of the people, he was princeps, not 
dominus', a natural leader, he did not abuse his powers. 
Personally modest and simple like his wife, Plotina(q.v.), 
he insisted on traditional forms. t 

3. His social and financial policy, however, was! the 
reverse of reactionary. Congiaria (presumably on 75 
denarii a head) were given in 99 and 102. Free distriou- 
tions of com continued, with more recipients, and ihe 
corn-supply received special attention. 7 'hc system 'of 
(ilimenta (q.v.) W'as extended; accession-gifts were re- 
mitted ; the scope of the Inheritance 'Fax was narrowed ; 
provincial burdens were lightened. There was an ever- 
increasing programme of public works, at first mainly 
repairs, supervision, and sundry road-building, but after 
107 building increased; this (with the vast congiarium 
paid in 107: 500 denarii a head) was doubtless the result 
of the treasure won in the Second Dacian War (5 million 
lb. weight of gold and double of silver; the figures arc 
not easily disproved). New baths, the Aqua Traiana, the 
Naumachia, the magnificent F*orum Traiani (q.v.), and 
new roads and bridges, at home and abroad, were con- 
structed after 107, when there were also sumptuous games 
celebrating the Dacian conquest. 

4. For Trajan’s Dacian and Parthian wars there was 
justification. Domitian’s arrangement with Decebalus 
(q.v.) left the Danube (and Mocsia) unsafe. Trajan left 
Rome in loi, crossed the Danube at Lederata and 
marched by way of Bersovia and Aizis (Priscian, Imt. 
Gramm. 6. 13) to Tibiscum, to be joined perhaps by a 
parallel column proceeding zda I'siema (cf. ILS 5863) 
and the Tcregova Ke>'S pass. At Tapac he fought an 
apparently indecisive battle, and retired to winter on the 
Danube. In 102 he advanced up the Aiuta valley to the 
Red Tower pass, and, helped by Lusius (q.v.) C}uietus, 
finally forced the surrender of Dccebalus and his capital 
Sarmizegethusa. Trajan returned to Rome to claim Inis 
triumph and title 'Dacicus’. The peace was short; by 

105 Decebalua had attacked the lazyges and besieged 
the Roman garrisons left in Dacia. Trajan, proceeding 
through lllyricum to Drobetae, relieved the garrisons. In 

106 he crossed Apollodorus* great new bridge at Drobetae, 
recaptured Sarmizegethusa, and drove Decebalua to 
suicide. Dacia was annexed as a province, with its capital 
at Sarmizegethusa, now 0 colony. The gold- and aalt- 
mincs were quickly operated; one legion, XIII Getnina, 
soon sufficed as a garrison, with auxilia, Dacia thus 
became at last a bastion protecting the lower Danube. 
The Ttopaeum Traiani at Adam-kJissi (q.v.)> com* 
memorated Trajan’s triumph. 

S* In Numidia Roman occupation was quietly streng- 
thened by the founding of Thamugadi and Lambaesis 
(qq.v.). In the cast, too, Tnyan began modestly in 
105-6 with the annexation of Arabia Petraea or Nabataea 
(q.v.) by A. Cornelius Palma (q.v.); thus the Flavian 
eastern frontier w^as rounded off. But Paithia was still 
a menace, and when, after 1 10, its king Osroes dethroned 
Axidares (Rome's Parthian vassal in Armenia), Trajan 
set out (Oct- 1 13), probably intending to annex Armenia. 
He advanced to Elegeia; Armenia, falling easily into his 
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hands, was incorporated with Cappadocia and Lesser 
Armenia (114). Trajan (now officially 'Optimus'), per- 
haps elated by effortless conquest, moved south into 
Upper Mesopotamia, taking Nisibis and (through Lusius 
Quietus) Singara: coins proclaimed Armenia et Meso- 
potamia in potestatem p* R. redactae. In 115 he crossed 
and descended the Tigris, and captured Ctesiphon, 
the Parthian capita), while a parallel force descended the 
Euphrates: winter ifound him (now Tarthicus*) at the 
Tigris mouth. With Mesopotamia and its valuable trade- 
routes captured, consolidation and organization were 
now essential. But in 116 southern Mesopotamia 
revolted, while Parthian forces successfully attacked 
I rajan^s base-lines — Armenia, Adiabene, and north 
Mesopotamia. Trajan suppressed the revolt, making 
Parthamaspates client-king at Ctesiphon (cf. coins, Rex 
Parthis datm)\ Lusius Quietus repelled attacks in the 
north. ^ But the Empire was restless : Jews were in savage 
revolt in Cyrene, Egypt, Cyprus, and the Levant ; Trajan 
himself was infirm. Leaving his new and precarious 
conquests, he turned homeward in 117, dying in Cilicia 
c. August 8th {see Hadrian). While the Dacian wars had 
brought solid gain, the expense of the Parthian campaigns 
was out of all proportion to their material advantages. 

6 - General administration was economical and strict, 
but humane and progressive. Provincial governors, lax 
under Nerva, were well chosen; provincial and local 
finances, often unsound, were entrusted to special ad- 
ministrators (like Pliny in Bithynia and Maximus in 
Achaea) and to local curator es{q.y.). Equites continued to 
replace freedmen in the Civil Service; more provincials 
' — eastern as well as western — were made senators. But, 
as Pliny's co^espondence shows, the burden of adminis- 
tration lay with Trajan ; and provincial initiative received 
no encouragement. Trajan himself was fully conscious 
of his imperial mission, to secure Fclicitas, Securitas, 
Aequitas, lustitia — Salus Generis Humani; and his 
ruling on the Christians (PI in. Kp. 10. 97) illustrates his 
combined firmness and humanity in general legislation. 
The principatc was a burden laid by heaven upon an 
earthly vicc-gerent (cf. Plin. Pan. 80. 3), the servant of 
mankind, a public exemplar. The title 'Optinius*, used 
unofficially as early as 100, emphasized by the great 
Optimo Pi-incipi coin-series of 103 onwards, and official 
from 114, rehabilitated the principatc in the mystical 
glory (second only to that of Jupiter Optimus Maximus) 
enjoyed by Augustus but since dissipated. Trajan’s 
consecration was no mere compliment; and his tradition 
(cf. Eutropius 8. 5) remained alive. 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN, see forum traiani. 

TRALLES (T/jdAAetff, also TpdXXi^), a city sometimes 
attributed to Lydia, sometimes to Caria, on a strong 
position on the north side of the richest section of the 
Maeander valley; its wealth and commercial advantages 
are inherited by the modem Aidin. First mentioned by 
Xenophon, it was an important city in the Hellenistic 
(for part of which it was called Seleuceia) and Republican 
periods ; under the early Empire it received a large body 
of Italian inhabitants and the epithet Caesarea. Its 
organization and cult are relatively well known from 
numerous coins and inscriptions, lu Church received a 
Letter from Ignatius. W. M. C. 

TRANSMIGRATION. Although the belief that the 
soul after the death of the body passes into some other 
corporeal substance is widespread, cogent evidence is 
lacking that it existed in Greece otherwise than as a 
philosophical tenet or theological doctrine of non-popular 
origin. There is even less trace of it in Italy. It was 
certainly taught by the Pythagoreans and regarded as one 
of their most characteristic dogmas, e.g., Horace, Carm. 
I. 28. 10, where see commentators; cf. Empedocles, 375, 
Pindar, Ol. 2. 56 ff. It is also Orphic, as Pindar, fr. 127 
Bowra. Hence opinions as to its ultimate origin must 
vary with the theories held as to the sources of these 
systems. From one or both of them it passes into Platon- 
ism (e.g., Plato, Resp, 10. 614 D ff.), and so, e.g., to the 
mixed eschatology of Verg. Aen. 6. 713 ff. Its existence 
outside the then civilized world was remarked, e.g., 
among the Druids (Caesar, BGalL 6. 14. 5; Lucan 1. 
454 ff ). H.J.R. 

TRANSVECTIO EQUITUM, see castor and poixux; 

EQUES. 

TRAPEZA (table), see furniture. 

TRAPEZUS, a colony of Sinope, traditionally founded 
in 756 B.c. as a trading-post on the south-east coast of the 
Euxine. Its mediocre harbour and inhospitable neigh- 
bours retarded its development, so that in 399 it was still 
a small town tributary to Sinope. It formed part of the 
kingdoms of Mithridates VI, Deiotarus, and the line of 
Polemon, and grew steadily in importance in the early 
Empire, since it was the nearest port to the Armenian 
frontier. It became a free city in A.d. 64 and received 
harbour works from Hadrian, but its prosperity was 
destroyed when it was sacked by the Goths in 259. 

F. Cumont, Studio Pontica ii (1906), 362 ff. ; Jonei, Eastern CitUs. 

T. R. S. B. 

TRAVEL. Among the Greeks there was much travel, 
not only by soldiers and merchants, but by visitors to the 
great religious centres (pilgrims, athletes, actors), and by 
sightseers (e.g. to Athens) ; but the organization of travel 
was as yet little developed. The establishment of the 
Pax Romana, the union of the civilized world under 
one government, and the construction of good roads 
throughout the Empire provided facilities for communica 
tion which cannot be paralleled till modem times. The 
Roman government imposed no restrictions on travel, 
and as a result there was constant movement between 
Italy and the provinces, and between the several pro- 
vinces. Under the Republic many Italians lived per- 
manently or temporarily in the provinces (see CONVBNTUS). 
There was a large Italian settlement in Delos. Southern 
Gaul was full of Roman citizens (Cic. Font, 1 1), and when 
Mithridates invaded the province of Asia the number of 
Romans and Italians massacred by him was estimated at 
80,000. Many of these were publicam or negotiaioret^ but 
it is probable that some settled on the land, especially in 
Africa {JRS viii. 34 ff.). Conversely many provincials 
moved to Italy. Settlements of Syrians are found in 
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ports like Puteoli, and Juvenal complains that the Orontes 
had poured into the Tiber. 

Members of the Roman ‘governing class* had occasion 
to travel widely in the performance of their duties. 
A speaker in Tacitus (Ann. 3. 33), who declares that he 
had spent forty years in service abroad but had always 
left his wife in Italy, must have visited her sometimes. 
All active members of the senatorial class held appoint- 
ments in several provinces in the course of their career. 
Many Roman soldiers w^re stationed in parts of the 
Empire far from their homes, in which they often 
settled when their period of service had expired (Tac. 
Ann. 14. 27). Artists and philosophers and religious 
teachers like St. Paul moved freely from province to 
province. The satirists are full of references to the risks 
which merchants would incur for the sake of gain : one 
merchant boasts in an inscription that he had made 72 
voyages from the Peloponnese to Italy, Roman traders 
ventured far outside the limits of the Empire, and were 
fairly familiar with India. Ptolemy’s Geography shows 
that some knowledge of Indo-China existed in the 
Roman Empire in the second century^ and finds of 
Roman coins in the countries of northern Europe show 
that traders went far beyond the Rhine and the Danube. 
Wealthy Romans travelled freely for pleiisure, and often 
made long stays in the more attractive cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

By modem standards travelling w'as not comfortable in 
the Roman Empire. Aelius Aristides emphasized the 
discomforts of his journey from Asia Minor to Rome 
in A.D. 155, and the conditions under which Horace 
travelled to Brundisium (Sat. i. 5) were not luxurious. 
Travelling w'as not free from danger even in Italy: 
travellers were liable to be attacked by highwaymen even 
on the Via Appia and Flaminia. On the whole, however, 
travel was safer than it has been at most periods of history. 
Bodies of troops were stationed at intervals on the main 
roads of Italy, and in the provinces it was the duty of 
governors to secure safety of communications. 

On the accommodation of travellers see iNNS. See also 
NAVIGATION, ROADS. 

L#. FriedUnder, Roman Life and Manners i, chs. 6-7; H. S. Jones, 
Companion to Roman History (1912), 40-51, 316-37; G. H. Steven- 
son in Legacy of Rome^ 141-72; Cary-Warmingion, Explorers 
(1929); E. H. Warmingten, Commerce hetueen the Roman Empire 
and India (1928); O. Brogan, ‘'Trade between the Roman Empire 
and the free Germans’ {jRS xxvt. 195 fT.); P. Charlcsworth, 
Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (1926). G. H. S. 

TREASURIES (OrjeravpoL). This term is usually 
applied by ancient authors, and consistently employed 
by Pausanias, to a type of small building erected at the 
major Greek sanctuaries for the purposes of housing the 
archives and treasures of a particular Greek city-state or 
community. These buildings were invariably small in 
size and built like miniature Greek temples in antis, with 
two main supporting columns. Sites of at least twenty 
such treasuries have been identified at Delphi and twelve 
at Olympia. The treasuries were mostly built of the 
material most characteristic of the city or area which they 
represented. The Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi was 
made of Sicyonian limestone, that of Siphnos of island 
marble, while the Treasury of Megara was adorned w^ith 
terra-cottas in Megarian clay. The Treasury of Cyrene 
at Olympia contained sculptures of African limestone. 
Each contained some of the principal portable or precious 
minor objects belonging to the State it represented. 
There were also treasuries at the sanctuary of Apollo at 
Delos. The official name for a treasury was oIko9, the 
‘communal house* in which were kept the sacra. The 
treasury served especially for official theoroi who came as 
delegates to festivals. Records were kept in them also, 
and inscriptions concerning nationals were cut on the 
walls of each treasury. Two treasuries at Delphi survive to 
us more or less intact, or capable of complete restoration, 


that of ^e island of Siphnos and that of Athens. The 
former in the Ionian style was the richest and most 
highly adorned at Delphi. It was built c. 540 B.c. The 
latter is a severe Doric building and was built c. 510. 
The earliest treasury known is of the late seventh century 
and the latest of the fourth century. S. C. 

TREBATIUS TESTA, Gaius, a Roman jurist, con- 
temporary of Augustus, and a friend of Cicero, who dedi- 
cated to him his Topica, and Horace. Recommended by 
Cicero to Caesar as legal adviser, he enjoyed his favour. 
As a legal writer Trebatius is known as the author of an 
extensive treatise on sacred and pontifical law (De 
religionibus) and of a work De iure civili. He was highly 
esteemed as a jurist who could take an independent 
attitude; the fact that Labeo was his disciple procured 
him the reputation of a good teacher. A. 13. 

TREBIUS NIGER (? 2nd c. b.c., Teuffel, 132; but 
placed under Empire by Cichorius, R 6 m. Studien, ^922) 
is several times quoted on points in natural history by 
Pliny (e.g. 9. 80; 89; 93; 10. 40; 32. 15). 

TREBONIANUS GALLUS, Gaius Vinius (emperor 
A.D. 251-3), was proclaimed emperor by his army after 
the battle of Abrittus and subsequently raised his son 
Volusianus to the rank of Augustus (see devtus 4). His 
reign was disastrous. The Persians overran Mesopo- 
tamia, the Goths, temporarily bought off, re-entered 
Moesia, and plague w'as rampant. The situation on the 
Danube was, however, restored by Aemilianus (q.v.) in 
252; but next year Aemilianus marched into Italy and 
advanced to Interamna, anticipating the reinforcements 
that Trebonianus had ordered Valerian to bring from 
Raetia (see valerianus). In the ensuing battle Trebonia- 
nus and his son were murdered by their troops. 

H. M. D. P. 

TREBONIUS, Gaius, quaestor r. 60 b.c:., tribunus 
plehis in 55, when he carried the Lex Trebonia conferring 
five-year commands on Pompey and Crassus. As legatus 
he did good service in Gaul (55-0) and in 49 conduced 
the siege of Massilia. Praetor in 48, he was sent next 
year to Spain, but failed against the Pompeians, Though 
appointed consul sujjertus by Caesar in 45, he is said to 
have plotted against him in that year, and he took part 
in the actual assassination in 44, detaining Antony out- 
side. Proconsul of Asia in 43, he was treacherously 
murdered by Dolabella at Smyrna. He published a 
collection of Cicero’s witticisms. 

F. MQnzcr, PW vi a. 2274-82. C. E. S. 

TREES, Sacred. Tree worship, characteristic of primi- 
tive religion, took a prominent place in old Cretan 
religion. Not only growing trees, often seen inside the 
doors of shrines or behind walls, but also boughs were 
the objects of adoration and sacrifice (orgiastic dancing 
apparently belonged to the ritual). Prehistoric Crete 
knew trees as deities (epiphanies of goddesses are recog- 
nizable in some tree-cults) ; to the Greeks, however, trees 
(and groves) were only holy. The tree, ‘having its own 
soul* (Sil. Itah, cf. hpvds and art. m’^MPHS), was only the 
abode jor the proper^ of a deity (just as .springs, moun- 
tains, etc. w'cre) : so in the story of the Thessalian king, 
Erysichthon (q.v.), who cut down the holy oak (or 
attacked the holy grove of poplars) and was corres- 
pondingly punished by Demeter. In general it seems to 
Jiave been a common custom, when clearing a virgin 
forest, to leave a tree or a clump of trees unhewn, as 
‘holy’ (often dedicated to Artemis). The oak (cf. the 
mantic oak of Dodona) was mostly associated with Zeus 
(an inheritance from Indo-European times), the olive- 
tree with Athena, the laurel with Apollo (cf. the meta- 
morphosis of Daphne), the plane sometimes with 
Dionysus (cf. his cpitliet h^t^iplrrjg), the myrtle with 
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Aphrodite, the agnus castus (important for medicine) 
with Asclepius. But trees and plants were often sacred 
to a deity simply because they grew near to his or her 
temple or altar (cf. the wild olive used for crowns at 
Olympia). Cypress, elms, white poplar may ha\e 
adorned burial places and were accordingly characteristic 
of the infernal regions. Sacrifices and all sorts of gifts to 
sacred trees are known from Homeric times. Greek 
mythology knows the Tree of Life (the Gardens of the 
Hesperides), but not the originally Oriental World -tree 
(cf. the Scandinavian Yggdrasil). 

In the Forum of Rome the sacred fictu Riiminalis or 
fig-tree of Romulus was one of the most holy emblems 
of the Eternal City (cf. the cornel -tree on the Palatine, 
Plut. Rom. 20), 


considered the author of all interpolations, a good share 
of which may well have been the work of his collabora- 
tors. However, having regard to the high praise which 
the Emperor gave him, we must admit that Tribonian s 
part in the imperial legislative work was decisive. 

There are notices of Tribonian in Procopius {Pers. i. 
24-5), Hesychius, and Suidas. 'The last named has 
articles on two distinct Tribonians. If the identity of 
these two persons is assumed (as B. Kubler tried to 
demonstrate), Tribonianus might be the author of some 
philosophical writings and of dissertations about planets, 
prosody, and various other topics. 

B. KOblcr, 9.V. ‘Tribonianus* in PW vi \ ; ‘Die Gchilfen Justinians 
bci dcr Kodifikation’, Acta Congr. iurid. internal. Rome X 934 . i- 
22 ff. A. B. 


C. Hoeiticher, Drr Bnumkultus der llcllenen (1856); W. Mann- 
hardt, Wald- und Feldkulte* (1904); J. G. Frazer, GB ii. 9 ff . ; 
U. Gruppe, Gr. Mythologie ii. 779-92, ‘Plianzenfetische’. S. E. 

TREMELLIUS SCROFA, see sckofa. 

TREsvnu, see TRIUMVIRI. 

TRES (TRIUIVI) VIRI CAPITALES, sec viginti- 

SEXVIRI. 


TREVERI, a Gallic tribe in the Moselle basin. Strong 
(Germanic admixture is attested by ancient authors, who 
are supported by archaeological evidence of German 
penetration c. 200 n.c. I'hcy furnished cavalry to Caesar, 
but gave him much trouble to subdue; and were active 
in rebellion under the early Empire (29 n.c., a.d. 21, 
A.D. 70), so that they lost their privilege of ‘libertas'. 
Neverllieless, the presence of the Rhine anny as a market 
tempted them to loyalty; and the second century shows 
an era of great prosperity based on large-scale agricultural 
organization (cf. the Igel-Saiile of the Secundinii). The 
invasions of the third century destroyed this culture, but 
the land recovered somewhat with the establishment of 
the emperor’s and prefect’s court at Trier (Augusta 
'Preverorum, q.v.). "I'ricr fell finally to the barbarians 
c. 43C>. 

J. St cm hausen, Siedelunsskunde des Trkrtrlandes 
vi A. 2JOI-23S3- C. E. S. 


TRIBONIANUS (d. a d 543-5), a confidant and the 
most intimate collaborator of the Emperor Justinian in 
the composition and publication of his IcRislative works. 
His birth-place was (probably) Side in Pamphylia. He 
hcfiaii as an advocate, but soon he rose to the high offices 
of the nuti^ister officicfrum and quaestor sacri palaiti wluch 
he occupied several times. As a lawyer of great leaminR, 
especially in the legal literature of the pa,st centuries 
(Justinian savs it in particular praise of hirn) he was 
invited by the Emperor to assist in the work of codifica- 
tion, first in the composition of the first Codex as an 
ordinary member of the Commission and subsequently, 
when he had Kiven proof of his quality in this t^k, as the 
director (Kubemator) of the work on the compilation of 
the Digest. He chose his collaboratois for this mighty 
undertaking bv commission from the Emperor Jumself. 
It may be that the idea of making and the plan ^p^con- 
strucring the great collection woTon the 

\Tm. He took an equally 

St C =^g^S’ £ 

(bftst, Iust< I, 5 * 3)* . , rpsnonsihle editor of 

Tribonian « /omidcred the rejonsm^^ 

Justinian’s have been put to his 

.IS; 


TRIBUNI AERARII were the magistrates or officials 
who collected the war-tax and distributed pay to the 
soldiers of the several tribes (although they were soon 
superseded in this office by the quaestores). Whether 
they originally were the heads of the tribes is doubtful, as 
these officials later were named curatores. In the first 
century B.c. the tribunes appear as a class somewhat 
similar to, but less wealthy than, the knights, and from 
them the third decuria of judges was taken (70 B.C.). A 
Lex lulia (46) exempted them from this task. 

Mommsen, Staatsr. iii*. 189 ff., 532 f-; J- Lcnglc, PW, 8,v.^ ^ 

TRIBUNI MILITUM in the Republican Army were 
the senior officers of the legions. Elected by the people, 
they ranked as magistrates, and six were assigned to each 
legion. They were employed in administrative duties 
and only rarely held a tactical command. When the 
number of legions w^as increased, only the tribunes of 
the four legiones urbanae were elected by the people ; the 
remainder were nominated by the consuls. 

In the Caesarian period the tribunes were knights and 
their importance declined with the rise of legati. Under 
the Principatc the tribunate in the legions was reserved 
for young men starting a senatorial {laticlavii) or an 
equestrian career (angusticlavii), the latter outnumbering 
the former. 

Tribunt also commanded cohorts in the Household 
Troops and cohortes milliariae in the Auxilia. In the 
Constantinian army the title is borne by officers in 
command of units (e.g. legio, vexillatio, etc.) in the field 
army, H- D. P. 

TRIBUNI PLEBIS (or PLEBI, ^fiapxoi) were 
officers of the plebs first created in 500-450 B.c. The 
name is evidently connected with tribus, but it is uncer- 
tain whether the tribunes were at first chiefs of the tribes, 
who later became officers of the plebs, or whether 
the name simply imitated that of the tribuni militum already 
existing. The original number of the tribunes is variously 
given as two, four, or five; but the only certain fact is 
that before 449 B.c. it had risen to ten. The tribunes were 
charged with the defence of the lives and property of the 
plebeians. Their power was not derived from any 
statute, but from an oath of the plebeians to uphold their 
sacrosanctitas or inviolability — an oath which the patri- 
cians never effectually challenged. The tribunes asserted 
a right of veto (intercessio) against any act performed by 
the magistrates, against elections, laws, senatus eonsulta. 
The only magistrates exempted were (until c. 300 b.c.) 
the dictator, and perhaps the interrex. The tribune 
further summoned the plebs to assemblies (condlia 
plebis, more usually called comitia plebis tributa), elicited 
resolutions (plebiscita), and asserted a right of «iforcing 
the decrees of the plebs and their own rights (coercitio). 
Coercitio probably could go as far as the infliction of 
death. Connected with the coercitio was a certain amount 
of jurisdiction. Tribunes were elected by the comitia 
plebis. Each tribune cotild stop the action of his 
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colleagues by veto. Thus the office was better equipped 
for obstruction than for getting things done. 

This revolutionary power was gradually recognized 
by the State. The tribunes became indistinguishable 
from magistrates of the State, although without imperium 
and insignia. The full acknowledgement of their power 
coincided with the recognition of plebiscita as laws with 
binding force (c. 287 B.C.). The tribunes were first 
admitted to listen to the debates of the Senate ; at least 
from the third century b.c. they obtained the right of con- 
vening the Senate ; in the second century the tribunate 
became a sufficient qualification for entry to the Senate. 
From the fourth and third centuries B.c. the tribun- 
ate became partially an instrument by which the Senate 
could control the magistrates through the veto. But 
the tribunate never forgot its revolutionary traditions. 
In this period a custom sprang up which rendered re- 
election to the tribunate unconstitutional; but this cus- 
tom was broken by C. Gracchus. From the time of 
Gracchus the tribunician veto was curtailed by special 
clauses of laws and senatus consulta, Sulla excluded the 
tribunes from the magistracies of the Roman People and 
abolished or curtailed their power of moving legislation 
and their judicial powers. In 75 B.c. they were readmitted 
to the magistracies, and in 70 the tribunician power was 
restored to its full extent. The builders of the Principate 
appreciated the value of the tribunician power in the 
construction of their personal power. Caesar assumed 
at least the tribunician sacrosanctitas. Augustus, pro- 
bably in three steps (36, 30, 23 B.C.), obtained a per- 
manent tribunicia potestas. The Republican tribunate 
remained, but lost all its independence and nearly every 
practical function. Until the third century a.d. the 
tribunate remained a step in the senatorial career for 
plebeians alternatively with the aedileship. There is still 
evidence for the tribunate in the fifth century a.d. 
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TRIBUS. In Rome the tribe was a division of the State. 
An analogous division existed in Etruscan Mantua (Serv. 
ad Aen, 10. 202). The trifu of the Tabulae Jguvinae is 
on the contrary the whole community. The connexion 
of tribus with tres is uncertain. The three original Roman 
tribes were Titienses (Titles), Ramnenses (Ramnes), and 
Luceres. It is nearly certain that these tribes were 
originally ethnic and not local; they probably included 
the plebs from the first. 

The ethnic tribes were virtually eliminated by the 
creation of new local tribea, which consisted of four 
urban tribes and an increasing number of ‘rustic’ tribes. 
The urban tribes were traditionally ascribed to Servius 
I’ullius ; but this tradition is not universally accepted by 
modem scholars. The sixteen oldest rustic tribes bore 
the names of patrician families, who evidently owned a 
large part of their territory. The newer tribes included 
territories in which settlements of Roman citizens were 
founded, or citizenship was conferred on the native 
inhabitants. The number of thirty-five, which was 
attained in 241 B.c. by the progressive addition of rustic 
tribes, was never exceeded. Later enrolments of citizens 
into tribes were made without reference to geographic 
contiguity. 

All citizens were probably registered at all times in the 
local tribes, but at least for some part of the third cen- 
tury B.c. the lower social orders were usually confined 
to the urban tribes. The punishment of ’expulsion from 


a tribe’ (trihu movere), which the censors possessed, had 
by the second century come to mean relegation to an 
urban tribe. 

The extension of the Roman franchise to a great part 
of Italy after the Social War introduced the question of 
the balance between new and old citizens. The attempt 
to confine new citizens to a few tribes in order to check 
their importance in the comitia ultimately failed. But 
in general freedmen were admitted only to the urban 
tribes. From the Ciceronian age the name of the tribe in 
abbreviated form had a regular place in the citizen’s full 
name (the first instance of a regulation of the matter in 
CIL i*. 583). Provincials, both individuals and civitates^ 
who in Imperial times received the Roman citizenship, 
had to be enrolled in some specified tribe. No absolute 
rule was followed, but for instance people or civitates of 
Gallia Narbonensis were enrolled by preference in 
tribus Voltinia, the Orientals in the Collina and Quirina. 

The territorial tribes were the units for census, taxa- 
tion, and the military levy. Officials called tribuni 
aerarii (q.v.) long had charge of the financial obligaUons 
of the tribe. The relation between the tribuni aeraniWnd 
other officers called curatores iribuum is uncertain. The 
assemblies of the plebs and special less imporwit 
assemblies of the whole people were arranged by terri- 
torial tribes (see comitia). 

There is evidence also for the tribes as a voting section 
of the citizens in some municipia (Lilybaeum) and 
coloniae (Genctiva Urso, Iconium). 

Mommsen, RQm. Siaatsr. iii (1887), 161: A. II. J. Creenidge, 
Roman Public Life (1901); W. Kubitschek, De Romanorum tr$huum 
origine ac propagatione (1882); id., Imperium Romanum trihutim 
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TRIBUTUM was a direct tax, as distinguished from a 
vectigal (q.v.). Under the Republic the term stipendiusn 
was more commonly employed (c.g. Cic. Ferr. 3. 12). 
but in the Principate tributum was in general use, 
especially in imperial provinces (Gaius 2. 21). Between 
404 and 167 B.c. a tributum was intermittently imposed 
on Roman citizens to meet the cost of wars. This was 
regarded rather as a compulsory loan than as a tax, and 
might be repaid out of the spoils of war. After 167 the 
word was applied only to provincial taxation. Provinces 
which paid a fixed tributum or stipendium were dis- 
tinguished from those subject to variable decumae (q.v.). 
In the Principate a distinction- was made between the 
tributum soli, which was imposed on all provincial land 
except that on which the ius Italicum had been conferred, 
and the tributum capitis, which was charged on other 
forms of property. Until the reign of Diocletian Italy 
was exempt from tributum, but all provincials, whether 
in possession of Roman citizenship or not, paid tributum. 
The assessment to tributum was based on the census 
(q.v.), but nothing is known as to the rate at which it 
was levied. Exemptions were given by grants of immuni- 
tas (q.v.) to communities or individufds. See FINANCE, 
ROMAisf, para. 3. G. H. S. 

TRICLINIUM9 the dining-room in a Roman house, or 
more commonly the arrangement of the three couches 
about the dining-table on three of its four aides. These 
couches each held three guests, who reclined upon their 
left elbow, and were known as Lectus tummus, medius, 
imus. The first, on the right hand 6 i the service, was 
reserved for the chief guests, but the place of honour 
was the third cushion on the middle couch — locus 
consularis — the host generally sitting next on the first 
cushion of the lowest couch. P. A. W. 
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TRICLIN^S, Demetrius (early 14th c.)f the out- 
standing critic of his day, lived probably at Constanti- 
nople. He was a scholar of considerable learning, with 
a particular interest in metric, but the quality of his 
®^"°^”hip was affected by the unfavourable conditions 
of the time, and his emendations are of unequal merit. 

His transcript of Hesiod, with scholia in his own 
handwriting, survives in Cod. Marcianus gr. 464 (dated 
1316)* His annotated text of Pindar, now represented 
in a family of twenty-eight manuscripts, is of little value. 
His text of Aeschylus is preserved in Cod. Famesianus 
I.E. 5 ; his extant notes, largely metrical, to five plays, 
occasionally present successful corrections. To his anno- 
^ated edition of Sophocles, now represented by the libri 
Tricliniani, we owe some good readings. His scholia 
to Euripides are practically useless. Of his work on 
Aristophanes and Theocritus little is known. 

T. Hopfner, Sita. Wun. Akad. 1912. J. F. L. 

TRIERARCHY* A liturgy (q.v.), for naval purposes, 
the trierarchy was of special importance at Athens, from 
which a few other States copied the institution. From 
the early fifth century the Athenian strategi chose for 
one year from the wealthy adult citizens a number of 
triemrehs corresponding to the number of triremes to 
be manned. Furnished with the hull and tackling of a 
trireme, along with the pay and food of the crew, the 
trierarch, who acted also as captain, bore all expense of 
maintenance and repair, totalling some forty to sixty 
rmnae (Lysias 21. 2, 32. 26-7). After 41 1 B.c. two 
citizens usually shared each trierarchy; revisions in 357 
and again, at the urging of Demosthenes (De Corona 
102 ff.), in 340 spread the burden more equitably. 
Demetrius of Phalerum abolished the liturgy in 317-307 
B.C. Elsewhere in Greece the term ‘trierarch' denoted 
merely captain of a trireme; in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, a trierarch might command any warship. 

Orations of Demosthenrs, especially 14 (On the Sy'mmories) and 
51 (On the Crown of the Trierarchy). M. IJrillant, Dar.-Sag., s.v. 
‘Tricrarchia’ (1918), C. G. S. 


TRIREME. The earliest type of Greek warship, the 
simple pentekontor with twenty-five oarsmen on a side, 
was supplanted in the sixth century b.c. by the more com- 
plex trireme, which remained the standard war-galley 
throughout the ancient period, except in Hellenistic 
times (see quinquireme). Light in structure, undecked, 
and slim in comparison with merchant craft, the Athenian 
trireme of the fourth century B.c., probably standard, 
measured about 120 ft. by 20 ft. The prow of the 
galley, rising into a lofty prow-post which was given 
a hooked shape by the Greeks and was voluted by the 
Romans, bore a ram of wood and bronze. On each side 
of this was painted a large apotropaic eye. A cross-beam, 
introduced in the Peloponnesian War, strengthened the 
prow and projected from the sides sufficiently to protect 
the ‘oar-box’, an outrigger construction which com- 
pensated for the curving sides of the galley. 

The trireme in part sacrificed seaworthiness for 
efficiency in battle. During storms and at night it was 
often beached, for its crew (about 200 men) had but 
cramped quarters. It made an average speed of some 
four to five knots, aided by a square sail. In battle the 
mast was lowered or put on shore, and the trireme, 
formidable chiefly for its ram (see diekplus), was pro- 
pelled by the easily-directed force of oarsmen. 

The arrangement of these rowers, which marks the 
great advance of the trireme over the pentekontor, has 
been much debated, for the ancient evidence is obscure. 
The long-accepted view that the rowers sat in three 
superimposed banks is now generally rejected ; it seems 
probable that, the rowing-benches being slanted forward, 
the rowers sat three on a bench, each rower pulling an 
individual oar. 

E. AnsniAnn. Seeieesen in A. Daumeister'i DenkmSler des Klas- 
tischen Altcrtums ( 1 888 ; full reproduction of ancient rcpreientations) ; 
W. W. Tam, 'The Greek Warship’, 25 (1905) and Hellenistic 
Military and Nesval Developments (1930) ; F. Brewater, *The Arrange- 
ment oi' Oara in the Trireme’, Harv. Stud. 44 (1933). C. G. S. 

TRITOGENEIA, see ATHENA, para 2. 


TRILOGY, see TRAGEDY, para. 12. 


TRIWITOINUM was the interval between three 
nundinae, i.e. the space of 24 days (by inclusive reckoning), 
required between moving and voting a resolution, or 
lie tween the nomination of candidates and the polling, 
or between the promulgation and execution of a sentence, 
etc. The legal force of this measure of publicity, which 
also guaranteed the legislative power against any abuse on 
the part of the executive, was confirmed by the Lex 
CaecUia Didia (98 b.c.). 

Mommaen, Rdm. Staatsr. iii". 1239 fl. P, T. 


TRIOPAS (Tptdira?), in mythology, father (Calli- 
machus, Cer. 79 ) of Eryaichthon (q.v.) ; the latter's sin 
and punishment are sometimes ascribed to him, as 
Hyginus, Poet. Astr. 2. 14- Triopas (occasionally called 
Triops, Tpio^) is usually Thessalian, but appears in 
bewildering and mutually contradictory genealogies (sec 
Mayer in Roscher's Lexikon, s.v.). There seems to be no 
<loubt that he is somehow connected with the place 
Triopion in Caria (Steph. Byzant. s.v.). It is also possible 
that his name (‘Three-eye*) covers an old sky-god, cf. 
the thrcc-cyed Zeus in Paus. 2. 24* 3 » J* 


TRDPOLIS (in Phoenicia) was a joint colony of Tyre, 
Sidon. and Aradus. From Antiochus IV's reign it issued 
munidpal coinage. In m b.c. it gained its freedom, 
but it later fell under a tyrant, who was c««itcd by 
Pompey; its liberty was not restored. ^rntoiy 
produced a noted wine. a. 11. m. j. 

TRBPTOLEMUS, see demeter, mysteries* 


TRITON (TpLrwv), the merman of Greek, or rather pre- 
Greek mythology. The meaning of the name is unknown, 
but since the syllable trit- recurs in the name of the sea- 
goddess Amplutrite, also non-Greek, it is permissible to 
suppose that it is a pre-Hellenic vocable meaning some- 
thing like ‘water*. The Tritons remain quite vague figures, 
mostly appearing as a decoration of sea-pieces and other 
works of art, but they sometimes play a subordinate 
part in a legend. For example, a Triton in human 
form appears to the Argonauts (q.v), at Lake Tritonis 
and gives them the clod of earth which was the pledge 
of future possession of Cyrene; Virgil (Aen. 6. 171 ff.) 
has a story of a Triton who, furious at the presump- 
tion of the human trumpeter Misenus in daring to 
challenge him to a contest (Tritons are commonly repre- 
sented as playing on conches), drowns him. Pausanias 
(9. 20. 4 ; 21. 1) had seen what were represented as bodies 
of Tritons, possibly sea-beasts of some kind. H. J. R. 

TRrrOPATORES ( T piTorraropc?)* TRITOPATREIS 

(Tpirtyrrarpeis), obscure figures of Attic cult, worshipped 
at Marathon on the eve of the Skira (Deubner, Att. 
Feste, p. 44). Their name seems to mean ‘great-grand- 
fathers', and they are said to be wind-gods, also the first 
ancestors of ma^ind, and to be prayed to for children 
before a marriage (Photius, s.v.). H. J. R. 

TRITTYES (rpiTTves, ‘thirds’), divisions of phylae 
(q.v.) at Athens ; territorial in character (both in the old 
and new phylae), but for State, not local administration. 
The old trittyes each formed a group of four naukrariai 
(q.v.); the new ones were simply local divisions of the 
pl^iae, used for the mustering of crews for triremes. 


TRITTYES 
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Plato speaks of trittyarchoi as officers of minor rank (in 
the army or the navy?), but nothing else is known of 
them. The trittyes did not form separate corporative 
units, like the phylae and the demoi, A. W. G. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCimS were erected by the Romans 
to commemorate victories, and in honour of individual 
emperors. Though resembling other arches erected to 
mark the pomerium(q.v.) or to lend dignity to approaches 
of towns, bridges, and fora, they seldom had any practical 
function, and were frequently entirely detached from 
any walls. Pliny refers to arches designed to carry 
statuary as ‘recently introduced*. The facades were 
usually of marble and ornamented with applied Orders 
(Corinthian or Composite), free-standing columns being 
usual in the later examples, engaged columns or pilasters 
in the earlier. A heavy attic story with a large inscribed 
tablet was usually superimposed above the cornice ; and 
the whole structure generally served avS a pedestal for a 
group of statuary. The earlier examples are mostly of 
the single-arch type, but this was later superseded by a 
large central arch flanked by two smaller ones. The most 
notable examples in Rome itself are those of Constantine 
(a.d. 312: commemorating his victor^' over Maxentius); 
of Titus (82: taking of Jerusalem); and of Septimius 
Severus (203: the Parthian Victories). Outside Rome 
those of Trajan at Ancona (112), built on a bridge-head, 
and at Beneventum (114) deserve notice. The example 
at Orange may perhaps date from the reign of Augustus. 
It is an early specimen of the triple-arched type, and 
unusual in having pediments and a double attic story'. 
Most of the earlier arches are in Italy or Gaul : many of 
the later in North Africa. H. W. K. 

TRIUMPHUS (cf. OplafL^o^) was the processional 
return of a victorious Roman general, when he went 
to offer sacrifice to Jupiter on the Capitol. The Senate 
granted triumphs in accordance with certain rules. They 
were reserved for magistrates with imperium, who had 
been in command on the day of the victory. In the late 
Republic, triumphs were regularly celebrated by pro- 
consuls and propraetors. Generals remained outside 
Rome until granted permission to retain their imperium 
within the city on the day of the triumph. Legati of a 
general could not triumph, but the rule was broken by 
Caesar and afterwards by the triumvirs. The victory had 
to be won against foreigners, not in civil wars. 

The procession comprised the magistrates and Senate 
trumpeters, the spoils of the enemy (including pictorial 
descriptions and allegorical figures), the white oxen 
destined for sacrifice, the principal captives in chains, 
the lictors, the triumpliator in a chariot with four horses, 
while the army followed behind. The triumphator wore 
the dress of a king or of Jupiter (this important question 
is doubtful); he had laurel, sceptre, and crown and his 
face was painted red. His children rode with him. To 
avoid the evil eye an amulet wa.s worn, and a slave 
whispered: ‘Hominem te memento.' The army followed 
shouting To triumphe’, praises of the general, and coarse 
expressions or verses. The procession entered Rome 
by the Porta Triumphalis, passed through the Circus 
Flamtnius and reached the Via Sacra and the Forum. 
At the Clivus Capitolinus the principal captives were 
generally taken away and put to death. At the Capitol 
the laurel was deposited on the lap of the god. Triumphs 
might last longer than one day. The triumphator pre- 
served the privilege of appearing at public spectacles 
in special dress; his name was inscribed in the Fasti 
Triumphales, 

The triumph on the Alban Mount was a procession to 
the Temple of Jupiter Latiaria there. It probably 
derived from the times of the Latin League, and it was 
used by generals when the Senate refused a regular 


triumph. It was recorded in the Fasti. A triumphus 
navalis was equally possible, but no details are known. 

During the Empire the triumph became an imperial 
prerogative. The oruamenta triitmphalia (the right to 
appear at festivals in triumphal dress) were bestowed on 
other generals. From the time of the Antonines, tri- 
umphd dress was worn by every consul on entry into 
office and other special occasions. The emperors used 
triumphal costume freely. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staotxr. i*. 412; E. P.iis, Fasli triumphales 
^puli romani (iq 2 o); U. Laqueur, ‘Cbcr cIhs VWsen des rflmischcn 
Triumphs’, Hermes 1909, 214; A. Bruhl, 'Lea Influences hellenis- 
tiqucB dans le triomphe romain’. Melanges dearth. 1929, 77; L. 
Deubner, *I-)jc Trucht des r^iiriKSchcn Triumphators', Hermes 1934, 
316; A. Alfbldi, ‘lnsi(;nien und Tracht der rbiinsclicn Kaiser', 
Rom. Mitt. 1935. 25; \V. VV. Fowler, CR 1916, 153. A. M. 

TRIUMVIRI (trennri), any board or commission of 
three, e.g. tres^nri capitales (police magistrates), trtsviri 
monetales (masters of the mint), triumviri agris dandis 
assignandis (commissioners appointed under an agrarian 
law). The term is specially applied, (a) in modern upape 
to Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus after their political 
alliance in 60 B.c. ; (fr) (ofllcially) to Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian, after the Le.x Titia of 27 Nov. 43 El.c,, 
which appointed them triuviviri rei puhlicar conslitumdae 
with practically absolute powers, for five years. They 
retained the oflice after its legal termination, and it was 
renewed tor a second quinquennium after the Treaty of 
Tarentum. Lepidus was deposed in 36. Antony con- 
trived to use the title after 33, though Octavian appears 
to have dropped it. 

First Triumvirate: Cirrro, Letters; VVlIriiis 2. 44; Plutarch, 
Crasms 14, Pompey 47 jCaesiir 1 '’.14; Appian, HCtv. 2. 9 ; UioC assius 
37 54 rt. Second Triumvirate. Aupustus, Man. Anc. 7; Pluiarch, 
Antony 19 tF. ; Suctomus, Aug. 27; Appian, DCw 4. 2 If and 5, 9s, 
Jllyrt.u 2S- Dio CasRiu«i 4f). t;4 ff. and 47. 2. Modem I.ileroture: 
T. kicc Holmes, Rorrmn Republic (1923) i and ii. Architect of the 
Roman Empire i; M. Cary and F. K. Adcock, CAH »r, chs. 12 and 
15; M. P. C’harlcsworih and W. W. Tarn, CAH x, chs. i-.V 

G. W. R. 

TRIVIA, I ..atin translation of Tpiohlrtw title of Hecate 
(q.v.) as goddess of cross-roads. Since the identification 
of Hecate with Artemis and Selene was popular in 
Hellenistic times and Diana (q v.) was identified with 
Artemis, the epithet is often used of Diana, as Lucretius 
I. 84; Catullus 34. 15 ; cf. Verg. Aen, 6. 35 (Hecate and 
Diana). H. J. R, 

TRIVIUM, see education, i. 9. 

TROAS, the mountainous north-west corner of Asia 
Minor forming a geographical unit dominated by tlic 
Ida massif and washed on three sides by the sea. Its 
name derives from the belief that all this area was once 
under Trojan rule. The interior is inaccessible, and the 
more important cities were situated on the coast. The 
historical significance of the Troad derives from its 
strategic position flanking the Hellespont (a factor which 
may already have weighed with the Achaeans in their 
attack on Troy). From the sixth century Athens became 
increasingly interested in holding the straits, but after 
Aegospotami Persia nominally controlled the Troad. It 
became the battlefield in the struggle between east and 
west when Alexander routed the Persian first line of 
resistance at the Granicus. Later the Troad was ruled 
by Antigonus, who founded Antigoneia — afterwards 
Alexandria Troas — and from him the country passed 
successively under the power of Lysimachus, the 
Selcucids, and Attalus I of Pergamum. The Attalids 
bequeathed it to Rome, and the Troad suffered severely 
in the wars of the Republic; but under the Empire it 
enjoyed a long period of tranquillity until the Arab 
incursions of the eighth century. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923). D, £. W. W. 
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TROGLODYTAE (TpcoyAoSiVat, ‘Cave-dwellers’) were 
a primitive people who dwelt in natural or artificial caves, 
mostly on the Red Sea coast south of Egypt, but also on 
the Arabian and Iranian coasts, in north-west Africa, 
and on the north side of the Caucasus. Their lands on 
the Red Sea coast were explored by agents of Ptolemy II 
and III. They mostly went naked, ate the bones and hides 
as well as the flesh of their cattle, and drank a mixture of 
milk and blood. They squeaked like bats, talked gibberish, 
and buried their dead by pelting them with stones. They 
kept women in common, but were governed by ‘tyrants*. 

Hdt. 4. 183; Diod. 3. 32-3 (from Agatharchides) : Strabo 16. 
775-6. E. H. W. 


TROGUS9 PoMPEius, the Augustan historian, a Vocon- 
tian from Gallia Narbonensis, whose grandfather was 
enfranchised by Pompey and whose father served under 
Caesar, wrote zoological, and perhaps botanical, works, 
used by the Elder Pliny, and a Universal History in 
forty-four books, entitled Historiae Philippicae. Begin- 
ning with the Ancient Orient and Greece (bks. 1-6), he 
treated Macedon (bks. 7’-i2) and the Hellenistic king- 
doms to their fall before Rome (bks. 13-40). Bks. 41-2 
contained Parthian history to 20 B.c., bks. 43-4 the 
kingly period of Rome, and Gallic and Spanish history 
to Augustus* Spanish victory. Ilis source, wliich is 
independent of the patriotic Roman tradition, may 
possibly be Timagenes of Alexandria. The narrative was 
elaborate, in the Hellenistic, especially the Peripatetic, 
fashion, with dramatic presentation and a moralizing 
tendency; speeches were as a rule reported indirectly 
(Justin. 38. 3. II ; but note Mithridates* speech, 38. 4). 
Thi.s character is reflected in the epitome of Justinus 
(q.v.) by which, in addition to the pro/ogz (tables of con- 
tents), the work is preser\Td. 

L. E. Hallbcrg, J)e 7 'ro/^o Pompeio (i86g); F. Seek, De Pomp. 
Trofj, srrmofie (1S81); E. Schneitler, De Pomp. Trog. hiU. Philipp, 
consilio et nrte (1^13): A. Mom^^llano, Athenaeum 1934. 56; on 
source's, see Schanx-llosiua, Gesch. dtr rom. Lit. li (1935). 3 ^ 3 - 

A. H. McD. 

TROIAE HALOS is, poem on the taking of Troy in 
the Saiyricon of Petronius (q.v. 2). 


TROILUS {Tpa}i\os:)y son of Priam (q.v.), mentioned 
Iliad 24. 257 as dead. Later accounts, as the Cypria 
(Proclus), specify that he was slain by Achilles (q.v,; cf. 
Verg. Aen. i. 474 and Serv^us thereon ; more in Mayer in 
Koscher, s.v.). ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (i.c. Chryseis) 
is a Durely medieval fiction, having no connexion with 
antiquity. *'• 


TBOPHONIUS (Tpo(f>(ovios), apparently 'the Feeder’, 
a Boeotian oracular god (description of his shrine at 
Lebaden, P. Philippson, Sy-jrih. Osl. fasc. suppl. ix, 
pp. II ff.). Of him and his brother Againcdes practically 
the same story is told as that of the architect of Rhamp- 
sinitus (q.v. ; Paus. 9- 37- 4 ff )- His oracle was held in 
great reverence, and visited with elaborate and obviously 
archaic ritual, after which the inquirer was supposed to 
be snatched away underground and given direct revela- 
tions (ibid. 39- 5 ff ); for its legend see ibid. 40. i f. 

n. J. K. 

trophies (TpoTtaio, trophaea, from rpoi^). 
ancient victory was marked ^d consecrated by the 
erection of a mound, a heap of stones, or more often a 
trophy of captured arms. There were two kinds of 
trophies, the tumulus or mingled heap of ar^, and the 
aiMle panoply set on a stake, corresponding to the mel6e 
ai5d Sw duS; the second form eventually be^e more 
nnniilar The trophy was erected generally on the 
^Sufield sometimes in the sanctuary of the deity to 
Km the victoS wL ascribed. Naval trophies stood on 
the coast near the battle-site or in the home port of the 


victorious fleet, and were composed of captured prows 
or stems, or the fore-part of a ship on which a statue of 
a deity or the commanding admird might be erected. 

Regularly observed in the fifth century, the practice 
later grew rarer, and the Macedonians did not originally 
erect trophies, though there are occasional Hellenistic 
examples. At Rome naval trophies were frequently 
exhibited in the Forum. Under the Empire the trophy 
often became the crowning ornament of a permanent 
stone memorial; examples are the Trophies of Augustus 
at La Turbie and of Trajan at Adamklissi. 

A. Reinach, Dar.-Sag., a.v. 'trophacum*. F. N. P. 

TROS (Tpa)s\ an early Trojan prince, for whose genea- 
logical position see TEUCER. 

TROY (mod. Hissarlik) stood 4 miles from the cast side 
of the Aegean entrance to the Dardanelles, and in the 
north-east comer of the triangular plateau between the 
rivers identified as the Scamander and Simoi's. Excava- 
tion has revealed nine well-defined strata. The earliest 
town, Troy I, began early in the Bronze Age ; it had a 
crude brick wall on a battered stone base with projecting 
gate towers. The second stratum was larger; it was 
defended by a similar wall with projecting towers and 
pierced by gates approached by ramps. Near its centre, 
within a court entered by a propylon, was a large 
megaron-like building flanked by others, presumably the 
residence of the ruler. To this settlement belonged the 
great treasure found by Schlicmann. It was followed by 
two more settlements of the Early Bronze Age, slightly 
larger but apparently unfortified. The fifth settlement 
marked the transition from the Early to the Middle 
Bronze Age. The sixth stratum covered the Middle and 
most of the Late Bronze Age. It was much larger and 
was protected by a high well-built wall of limestone. 

It w'as entered by a great gate at the south, and there 
were two smaller gates. Within a series of terraces stood 
large houses with interior columns. Outside was a 
cremation cemetery. This rich and well-populated town 
passed through three stages : (a) and (6) before and after 
the construction of the wall; (c) after the addition of its 
towers. The last two stages were of the Late Bronze 
Age. Troy VI was wrecked by an earthquake, and its 
reconstruction (known as Troy VII A) may be identified 
with the Troy of Priam, for its destruction by fire befell 
about the traditional date for the Trojan War. Troy 
VII B shows Danubian and Thracian contacts and covers 
the Early Iron Age. Troy VIII was the town of the 
Greek colonial and archaic period. Troy IX was the 
Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman Ilium, which flourished 
till after the days of Constantine. The earlier ‘cities* 
were, like Mycenae and Tiryns, the fortified residences 
of kings, but the Graeco-Roman Ilium had its citadel on 
the hill of Hissarlik (then devoted to the temple of 
Athena), and spread over the plateau to the south-east. 
Of all the prehistoric sites in the Troad Hissarlik is the 
largest and most important and corresponds best with the 
Homeric accounts of Troy. Of the other excavated sites, 
suggested for Troy some have not revealed any pre- 
historic remains at all and others have proved insi^ifi- 
cant. The site on Bally Dagh by the Bunarbashi springs, 
which before Schliemann*s day was held to be Troy, 
has little or no correspondence with Homeric descrip- 
tions. Excavation has shown that its walls were not older 
than the classical period, and that the earliest remains 
were contemporary with Troy VIII (c. 800 B.C.). The 
lately revived theory that Hissarlik was not an inhabited 
site, but a polyandrion or incineration necropolis, needs 
no refutation. 
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TRYPHIODORUS (5th c. a.d.). epic poet, believed 
to have lived in Egypt; he was influenced by Nonnus 
and influenced CoUuthua. His poems include an Iliu 
HidosiSf still extant, which is partly dependent on Quin- 
tus Smymaeus (q.v.)» and partly, besides others, on a 
lost poetic source unknown to Quintus but used by 
Virgil. The poem lacks brilliance, but has some rhythm, 
music, and vitality. 

Text: W. Weinberger, 1896. Criticism: W. Weinberger, Wien. 
Stud, xviii (1896), 116-59; L. Castiglioni, fil. liv, N.S. iv 
(1926), 501-17; E. Cesareo, Studi ital. di filol. class., N.S. vi(i928), 
231-50, vii. (1929), 251-300; W. F. J. Knight, CQ, xxvi (1932), 
178-89. W. F. J. K. 

TRYPHON, son of Ammonius, an important Greek 
grammarian at Rome under Augustus. His works, 
which were used by his contemporary Didymus, by 
Apollonius Dyscolus, and very freely by Herodian, 
included musical, botanical, zoological, and important 
dialect glossaries; as Atticist and analogist {see glossa 
(Greek) and crates (3) of Mallos) he wrote Uepl 
* EXXrjviapLov, ricpl 6 p 0 oypaff}la£, on disputed breathings, 
and on etymological pathology, which ‘science* (includ- 
ing, for him, dialectal variation) he founded. His works 
are lost. Our T. Uepl naOcjv is a late abridgement. 

J. Wackcmagcl, De pathologiae veterum initiis (1896). P. B. R. F. 

TUBILUSTRIUM9 see MARS. 

TUCCA, see plotius. 

TUDITANUS (1), Publius Sempronius {cos. 204 d.c.), 
military tribune at Cannae (216), curule aedile in 214, 
praetor in 213, commanding at Ariminum until 21 1, 
became censor in 209. A leading diplomat, he closed the 
First Macedonian War by the Peace of Phoenice (205). 
Consul in 204, he won a success over Hannibal near 
Croton, dedicating a temple to Fortuna Primigetiia (194). 
His Greek experience placed him on the embassy to 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt in 200, which opened the new 
Roman policy in the East, with the Second Macedonian 
War. 

Livy 24. 43 ff. ; 29. 12-13 and 36; 31. 2. G. Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. 
iii. 2. 432; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grice et les monarchies helUms- 
tiques (1921), 255. Cf. A. H. McDonald and F. W. Walbank, JHS 
1937, 180. A. H. McU. 

TUDITANUS (2), Gaius Sempronius, consul in 129 
B.c. when he triumphed over the lapydes, wrote Libri 
magistratuum in at least thirteen boolu, treating inter- 
4:alation, the maius and minus imperium, the origin of the 
tribunate, and the nundinae. Fragments about tht> 
Aborigines, the books of Numa, the death of Rcgulus, 
and (probably) Flamininus' triumph, indicate an historical 
work. 

H. Peter, HRRd. i* (1914), pp. cci ; 143- Cf. C. Cichoriua, Wiener 
Stsid. 1902, 588. A. H. McD. 

TULLIA (1), the younger daughter of Servius Tullius, 
was said to have impelled her brother-in-law, the future 
Tarquinius Superbus, to murder her husband, Aruns 
Tarquinius, and her father, in order that she might marry 
him and become his queen. Tullia then drove her chariot 
over her dead father’s body, in a street thereafter named 
Vicua Sceleratus. The story, for which a Greek origin 
has wrongly been claimed, is probably an aetiological 
myth invented to explain the street name and the gesture 
•of a statue, which was popularly believed to represent 
Servius Tullius. P. T. 

TULLIA (2), Cicero's beloved daughter (Tulliola), bom 
•c. 78 B.C., married in 63 C. Calpumius Piso Frugi, who 
died in 57, then in 56 Furius Crassipcs, and Anally in 50 
P. Cornelius Dolabella. Separated from her third hus- 
band in 46, she died in 45. Cicero considered building 
a temple to her. Her death was a turning-point in his 
mental life. A. M. 


TULLIANUM, the underground execution<^ll of the 
prison at Rome, flanking the romiffttirf, and connected 
with Servius Tullius (Varro, Ling. 5. 151; Festus 356). 
The derivation from ^tuilus, a spring, is more attractive, 
for the existing work is a well-chamber, once circular, 
built in coursed peperino (Tenney Frank, Buildings oj 
the Roman Republic, 39-47) of the third century B.c. 
The room above it has a travertine front repaired in a.d. 
22 or 45 (C/L vi. 31674; cf. ILS iii, p. 342). The 
frontal orientation, as of the comitium, is by the cardinal 
points. A spring still rises in the present floor, higher 
than the original. Here were executed most State 
prisoners, including Jugurtha, the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, and Vercingetorix. 1. A. R. 

TULLIUS (‘Tully* esp. in i8th-cent. English), see 
CICERO. See also tiro. 

TULLIUS LAUREA, M.Ancus, see laurea. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS, traditionally the third kihg of 
Rome (673-642 D.C.), is probably an historical figure, 
and the suggestion that he is a duplication of Romulus 
need not be discussed. His capture of Alba Longa, which 
ceased to be an independent commonwealth during the 
regal period, and his founding of the Curia Hostilia, 
may be accepted as facts. The Curia was indisputably 
built by an eponymous king, because no consul Hostilius 
is mentioned in tVie early Fasti, nor did the gens Hostilia 
come to power till the end of the second century B.c. 
The laws and reform, however, attributed to Tullus are, 
like his public works, pure inventions. 

H. L*«t, CAH vii. 377, 401 f. P. T. 

TUMULTUS W'as the state of fear {timor) and confusion 
resulting from a war fought on the frontiers of Italy (or, 
originally, near the walls of Rome). Cicero {Phil. 8. 1.3) 
attests that there were only two examples of tumultus, 
namely tumultus Italicus (i.c. w'ar in Italy and, later, civil 
war) ‘quod crat domesticus* and tumultus Gallicus (as 
Gaul was the only province that had a common fron- 
tier with Italy), ‘quod crat Italiae finitimus’. The temi 
probably came into use after the Gallic capture of Rome 
(387 D.C.). When the tumultus was announced, business 
and the administration of justice stopped {justitium), 
army leave was cancelled, and all the citizens, wearing 
the military dress called sagtim, were levied, even if 
previously exempted from service, to form a supplemen- 
tary corps named tumultuarii milites. 

F. Pcittier, Dar.-Sag., a.v.; Kromayer-Vcith, Ilecruestn u. Krirg- 
Juhrung (1928), 285, 305. 1 *. T. 

TUNICA, see DREES, para. 3. 

TURBASIA, see dancing. 

TURBO (Quintus Marcius Turbo Fronto Pudlicxus 
Sbverus), of equestrian rank, was sent in A.D. 117 by 
Trajan to quell Jewish trouble in Egypt. Dispatched by 
Hadrian (immediately after accession) to suUue revolt 
in Mfuiretonia, as imperial procurator, he thus displaced 
Lusius (q.v.) Quietus. Early in zi8 Hadrian appointed 
him to the special and temporary comntand of Pannonia 
with Dacia, with distinguishing rank equivalent to that 
of praefectus Aegypti, though hardly with this title 
(sec S.H.A. Had. 7. 3). In 119 he replaced Attianus 
(q.v.) as praefectus praetorio: his prefecture, loyal and 
unselfiahly industrious, probably continued until 135, if 
not longer. He himself may have survived into Antoni- 
nus* reign. 

S.H.A. Hfld.; Dio CsMius. bk. 60; P/it, M 179; R. H. Lacey, Tki 
Equestrian Officials of Trqjan and Hadrian^ etc. (Oiu. Princeicm, 
> 9 » 7 ). P- * 7 , no. 39. C. H. V. S. 
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TURIAf wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo (cos, 19 b.c.)p 
concealed her husband during the proscriptions of 43-42 
until his pardon was obtained. She is usually identified 
with the subject of the so-called *Laudatio Turiae* 
ULS 8393). 

Appian, BCiv. 4. 44; Val. Max. 6. 7. 2. Modern Literature on the 
Laudatio: Mommsen, Ges. Schr, i (1905), 395 fF.; W. Warde Fowler, 
C'JR xix (1905), 261 ff. The identification with Turia is disputed by 
D. Vaglicri, Not, Scaw (1898), 412 ff., and Hirachfeld, Wien. Stud, 
xadv (1902), 233 ff. G. W. R. 

TURNUS (i), Italian hero, son of Daunus and the 
nymph Venilia, and brother of the nymph Jutuma; king 
of the Rutulians, whose capital was Ardea. He was the 
accepted suitor of Lavinia, daughter of Latinus (q.v.), 
but Latinus subsequently betrothed her to Aeneas 
against the will of his wife Amata. The Latins, roused 
by Juno, join with the Rutulians to make war on the 
Trojans. Tumus fights bravely, leads the attack on the 
Trojan camp and defends Lavinium. He slays Pallas, 
son of Evander, and is twice saved by Juno from Aeneas, 
who finally pursues and kills him {Aen. 7-12). C. D. 

TURNUS (2), satirist under Domitian, brother of the 
tragic poet Scaeva Memor (q.v.), and credited with 
‘ingentia pectora* by Martial (7. 97. 7; ii. 10; Probus 
(Vallae) ad /wuen. i. 20; Rut. Namat. 1. 603-4; Lydus, 
Mag, I. 41). 

TURPIUUS, Sextus (died old, 103 b.c.), l^atin com- 
poser of comoediae palliatae, livelier and more popular 
than Terence’s. Of thirteen surviving titles six come from 
Menander. *SVc drama, roman, para 4. Fragments: O. 
Kibbeck, CRF^ 85 (3rd cd. Teubner 1897)- E. H. W. 

TURPIO, Ambivius, see ambivius. 

TURRANIUS GRACILIS (of uncertain date), an 
authority on Spain, used by the cider Pliny (/LV, bks. 3, 

9, and 18, index auctorum). 

TURRlNUS, Clodius, name of t^vo rhetoricians, 
father and son, discussed by the elder Seneca {Controv. 

10, pr. 14--16). The senior lost force in speaking by too 
strict adherence to Apollodorean rules: he held an 
important appointment in Spain. The son, in whom 
Seneca saw high promise, was treated as one of his own 
sons. 


TUTANUS, see rediculus. 

TUTELAGE, see guardianship. 

TCrlCANtJS, friend of Ovid from youth, whose name 
could not appear in elegiac verse without the playful 
scansions of Pont, 4- lo-ii: cf. 4* *4* retold 
Homeric themes in Latin. 

TWELVE TABLES, the earliest Roman code of laws, 
and the starting-point in the development of Roman law. 
The circumstances under which it was drawn up are not 
clear, and the authenticity of the Twelve Tables has 
therefore been called into doubt by some scholars. But 
it may be regarded as certain that the Twelve Tables 
were actually drawn up by a special commission of 
decemviri legibus scrihundis in 451 “45® decem- 

viri). Enacted by the Comitia Centuriata as a statute 
(lex duodecim tabu! arum appears often in the sources), the 
Twelve Tables were published in the Forum on tablets 
of bronze (or wood). The original Tables perished when 
Rome was burnt by the Gauls. The object of the code 
was to collect the most important rules of the existing 
customary law, the knowledge of which had been till 
then confined to the pontijices, and the levelling of exist- 
ing legal customs by the abolition of patrician privilege. 
Thus they had both a codificatory and a legislative 
character. How far the decemviri fulfilled these tasks is 
very difficult to estimate, in default of authentic sources 
about the law in pre-decem viral times, and for lack of a 
complete text of the Code, which is known only through 
fragments surviving in legal and lay literature (altogetlier 
about 128, probably a third of the whole). The surviving 
text is mostly in a later and modernized Latin, but it 
contains a few passages in archaic language, whose mean- 
ing is not always clear. But it is beyond doubt that its 
legislative innovations may have been important, since 
the high constitutional position of the decemviri must have 
authorized them to make reforms. Some few remini- 
scences of Greek institutions in the Code may be brought 
into connexion with an embassy to Athens, which pre- 
ceded the decemviral work. The Twelve Tables con- 
tained rules from all spheres of law : private and criminal 
law and procedure, sacral and public law. But the state- 
ment of Livy (3. 34. 6) that they were Tons omnis publici 
priuatique iuris’ is an exaggeration, for they were only 
a selection. The principal rules arc mentioned in the 
separate articles on institutes of Roman law; for the 
important part which they played in the evolution of 
Roman Law, see law and procm)URB, roman, i. The 
Twelve Tables were never abolished (even in Cicero's 
youth schoolboys learnt them by heart); but it is clear 
that the later development of Roman law must have 
made them obsolete. Some fundamental rules neverthe- 
less remained operative until Justinian. 

Reconstructions of the decemviral code have been 
attempted since the i6th century; the best one is that of 
R. Schoell, Legis duodecim tabularum reliquiae (1866). 
Modem editions are to be found in the collections of 
Fontes iuris Romani by Bruns-Mommsen-Gradenwitz, 
Girard, and Riccobono (second edition i, 194*) — 
law and procedure, roman, I. 


TUSCULUM, a city near Frascati 15 miles south-east 
of Rome. Its extensive remains occupy a strong, bracing 
site 2,198 feet above sea-level. Myths shroud its origin, 
but Tusculum was certainly powerful in early Latium. 

Its dictator Octavius Mamilius allegedly supported his 
son-in-law Tarquinius Siiperbus (508 b.c.); but tradi- 
tions associating Tusculum with Etruscans may be 
mere actiological fictions to explain its name. More 
credibly, Tusculum reputedly led the Latins « 

Uecillus (q.v.) c. 496. when Mamilius hi^elf felb 
Thereafter, however, being exposed to Aequian attacks 
via Algidus, it became Rome's ally and staunchly resisted 
A^ Volsci, and Gauls. Tu.sculum, the hrs ^tin 
^tain Roman citiaenship (381), s“PP!'.'=‘^ 

wlut Several illustrious famdies J^a Tin 

luvftntii Porcii). Some lusculans joined the Latin 

revolt b 340 B.C. but usually 
(c.g. against Hannibal). A mmwpium 
lie and early Empire, Tusculum was “ 
where wealthy Romans ^ several philoso- 

and especially Cicero, who ^ Poggio Tul- 

phical treatises in his Tuscu an ' mentioned, tyCHE. Since tvytj, ‘fortune’, contains the stem of 

liano ?). Sub««iuently in ' w Wt thf;nark-, the notion of good fortune 

but ^ still sn tmimrtmt h^e. "Zst have been prominent, though the word ^y. like 

medieval times. Cato the censor , r . a ,, 8. 7 f.; ri*fer simolv to one’s lot*, whether good or bad, 

a6®9T&.*ffil.*^ O. luCncka. A in Homer (cf. Mscrob. Sat. 5. 16. 8), but 

ef Aitcieni Tmeulum (U.S.A. iv39)* H 


E. TSubler, 

T^niersuchuneen sur uwrwcnsc Jer XII Tafeln 

fioiiV H F. Jolowicz, HwtonVff/ Introduction to the Study ^ Roman 
Latu (1 332); A. Riccobono i (1933); AtH del Co^resso 


G Baviera, Studi Peroazi (1925. printed I9H); 
Vntermchunsen sur Gesrhichte des Dezemvtratt und dt 


Internazioftale di diritto romano, Roma ig 33 . 1 (i 934 ); 

P\V iv A, a.v, 'Tabulae Duodecim*. See also the various text-books 


of Roman law. 


A. B. 
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TYRANNIC 


Hesiod ( Theog, 360) includes Tyche among the Oceanids, 
and in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (420) she appears 
as a companion of Persephone. When Aleman (fr. 62 
Bergk, 44 Diehl) gives her a moral pedigree as daughter 
of Forethought and sister of Loyalty and Persuasion, 
she is more an abstraction than a deity. Archilochus 
(fr. 16 Bergk, 8 Diehl) aids the process of personification 
when he says that ‘fortune and fate {tnoira) give all 
things to man’. Pindar hailed Tyche as patroness of 
Himera {01. 12), and numbered her among the Moirai 
(Paus. 7. 26. 8), probably in the place of Lachesis. We 
find the word first used as a common noun in the 
Homeric Hymn to Athena (ii. 5), in the sense of ‘good 
fortune’. In Tragedy it is of frequent occurrence, but 
there are comparatively few cases in which Tyche is 
clearly personified (e.g., Soph. OT. 977, 1080; Eur. 
Hcc. 786, Ion 1514), and even here her influence on the 
course of events is negligible as compared with that of 
Fate. As a goddess, Tyche came to greatest prominence 
in Hellenistic and Roman times, being identified with 
the Latin Fortuna (q.v.). Yet she found no place in 
myth, and had little importance in cult except as Agathe 
Tyche and as patroness of various cities, e.g. Caesarea 
(Sozomen. Jlist. eccl. 5. 4. 2), Antioch (Julian, Apophth. 
176, p. 223 Bidez-Cumont), and even Constantinople 
{Chron. pasc.^ a. 328 = Migne, PG 92- 709). Tyche 
was portrayed in sculpture as early as the sixth century 
B.c. by Bupalus of Chios (Paus. 4. 30. 6); more cele- 
brated, however, in later times was the Tyche of Antioch 
by Eutychides of Sicyon. 

For Thuco'dides tyche w^as no divine power, but merely 
a term denoting those phases of a situation which men 
often prove powerless to anticipate or control, however 
intelligently they may have striven, ‘Therefore’, as he 
makes Pericles say (i. 140. i), ‘we are accustomed to 
blame chance for everything that happens unexpectedly.’ 
In the same spirit Nicias, on the eve of the Sicilian 
expedition, argues for laying one’s plans with all possible 
care, leaving as little as may be to chance (6, 23. 3 ; cf. 5. 
16. i). When the Mclians express their trust in some 
divine fortune that w'ill help them resist Athenian agres- 
sion (5. 104. i; cf. 5. 1 12. 2), we perceive that the 
historian is only dramatizing their piety. Thucydides 
seems, therefore, to anticipate the philosophical concep- 
tion of tyche as chance, the unforeseen element in human 
affairs W’hich men use as an ‘excuse for their own ill 
counsel* (Democritus ap. Stob, EcL 2. 8, p. 156 W.; cf, 
Anaximenes and Epicurus, ibid., pp. 156, 159). Plato 
develops in the tenth book of his Laws the principle that 
all things are due to three causes, nature, Chance, and 
art, while for Aristotle chance is the incalculable in the 
human sphere, corresponding to ‘spontaneity’ among the 
lower animals. 

In the Greek romances Tyche is often one of the 
operative forces, usually malicious (cf. Chariton i. 14. 7; 
2. 8, 6; 4. I. 12 and passim, cf. p. 133 ed. Blake; Achilles 
Tatius 4. 9; 5. 7 and passim), rarely benevolent (e.g. 
Chariton i, 10. 2), and sometimes as a symbol of the 
unpredictable (cf. Chariton 2. 8. 3), Not unlike a 
romance in some respects is an autobiography of the 
sophist Libanius (Or. i), who reviews the influence 
which Tyche has exerted upon his life. 

Bibliography 

Detailed discussion of the numerous contexts of tyche: L. Ruhl, 
in Roscher, Lex. v. i 3 iO“ 57 ; Waser, ibid. 1357-^*0; S, G. Stock, 
'Fortune (Greek)', in Haaiings's EHF. vi. 93 if.; G. Husch, Unter- 
iuchurtRen zum li^'esen der rv^ri in den Tragodien des Euripides (Diss., 
Heidelberg, 1937); F. All^pre, ^tude sur la diesse grccque Tyche 
(1889); A. Bouchc-Lcclcrcq in Rev. del' hist, des religions xxiii (1891), 
273-307; A. D. Nock, SaUustius (1926), Ixxiv-lxxv; S. Eitrem in 
Syrnb. Osl, xlii (1934), 47-51. R. A. P. 

TYDEUS (TtiScvy), in mythology, father, by Deipyle 
daughter of Adrastus (q.v.), of Diomede8(q.v. 2), and son 
of Oeneus (q.v.) (Apollod. x. 75). He was a small but 


powerful and valiant man {Iliad 5. 801). Being sent on 
an embassy to Thebes by the Seven, he took part in 
sports there and defeated all the rest; the Thebans laid 
an ambush for him, but he killed all but one of the fifty 
who composed it (4. 384 ff.). Later poems, drawing 
more or less on the Cyclic Thebaid, and still later ones 
which use the Thebais of Antimachus, tell of his part in 
the attack on Thebes, his furious battle-rage (as Aesch. 
Sept. 377 ff.), and the manner of his death {see miei-Anip- 
pus). H. J. R. 

TYNDAREOS {TwMpetjjg or -oy), in mythology, 
husband of Leda and father, real or putative, of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and the Dioscuri (qq.v.). He was king 
of Lacedaemon (Apollod. 2. 145, and often), brother 
of Leucippus (q.v. 1), and of Aphareus and Icarius 
(Apollod. I. 87); for his varying genealogy, see Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 1406 f. He has not much legend of his own; 
Hesiod (fr. 93 Rzach) says that when sacrificing to the 
gods he forgot Aphrodite, who therefore made his 
daughters light and unfaithful. He is also associated 
with Heracles (cj.v.) ; the hero had a serious quarrel with 
Ilippocoon and his sons, wherefore he invaded Lace- 
daemon, their kingdom, overcame and killed them in a 
desperate battle in which he lost his brother Iphiclcs 
(q.v.), and gave Lacedaemon to Tyndareos (Aleman, 
fr. I. 5 Diehl; Apollod. 2. 143 ff.). > 1 . J- R. 

TYNNICHUS, poet of unknown place and date, whose 
reputation rested on a single poem, a paean to Apollo, 
of which nothing survives, but which was admired by 
Aeschylus (Porph. Abst. 2. iS) and mentioned with high 
praise by Plato. 

J. M. Eclmomls, Lyra Graeca (Loeb), ii. 234-5. 

TYPHON, TYPHOEUS ( Tv<f>a>cvs), a monster, 
often confused with the Ciiants (q.v.), as Horace, Carm. 
3. 4. 53, but originally and properly distinct from them. 
He was bom by Earth to Tartarus after the defeat of the 
Titans (Hesiod, I'heog. 820 ff.). He had a hundred heads 
of dragon-shape, which utterc?d the sounds of all manner 
of beasts, also mighty hands and feet (presumably a 
hundred, or a hundred pairs, of each, though Hesiod 
does not say so) and would have done enormous harm if 
Zeus had not at once attacked him with his thunder- 
bolts, overthrown him, and cast him into 7’artaru.s, 
setting Aetna on fire by the way (in Homer, II. 2. 783, he 
lies in the land of the Arimi ; cf. Ycrg. Aen. 9. 715 ‘I6, and 
commentators on both passages). His shape suggests 
Oriental rather than Greek myth, and this is confirmed 
by his regular connexion 3 vith Cilicia. The story, there- 
fore, in Apollod. i. 4i-”4, Nonnus, Dion. i. 154 ff., may 
be Eastern and ancient. Typhon strove with Zeus, stole 
his thunderbolts, and cut out his sinews with his own 
sword; but Hermes and Aegipan stole all back (or 
Cadmus, q.v., disguised as a shepherd, beguiled 7 ’yphon 
with his music), so Zeus was finally victorious, and 
buried Typhon under Aetna. H. J- R- 

TYRANNIC ( 1) the Elder(carly ist c. n.c.). Theophras- 
tus, son of Epicratides, of Amisus (where his teacher 
nicknamed him Tyrannio), afterwards a pupil of Diony- 
sius 'I’hrax, was brought by Lucullus as prisoner to 
Rome, where he was freed and enjoyed the patronage of 
Pompey, being the first Aristarchan to teach in the city. 
He was among those who examined the nianuacripts 
brought by Sulla from Athens, 86 B.C. His works, on 
metre (a comparatively rare topic), on Homeric ^d 
other criticism and exegesis, and on grammar (which, 
under Atticist tnfiuence, he defined as O^topia ^i/xi{(7ca>;) 
have perished. P. B. R. F. 

TYRANNIO (2) the Younger, son of Artemidorus, a 
Phoenician, was brought as a prisoner to Rome and 
freed by Tcrcntia. He was a pupil of T. the Elder, and 
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became an eminent grammarian at Rome, Strabo being 
among lus pupils. He wrote on accents and other 
grammatical topics, but his works have been confused 
with those of the elder T., the fate of which they have 
shared. P. g, r. p, 

TYRANNY {rvpawLsy perhaps a Lydian word) was 
the illegal monarchy which was usurped by individuals 
in many oligarchic city-states of the seventh and the 
sixth centuries B.c., the ‘age of tyrants’. It was not a 
special form of constitution or a reign of terror; that 
bad sense was attached to it later, especially by the 
democratic polls of the fifth century which glorified the 
tyrannicide, and by the political philosophers, e.g. 
Plato, to whom tyranny meant the worst constitution 
possible. Tyranny hardly ever lasted more than two 
generations. The best known of the tyrants were 
Pheidon, Polycrates, Periander, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 
Pisistratus (qq.v.). The last representatives of the 
early period of tyranny were the Syracusan tyrants 
Cielon and Hicron. A second epoch of tyranny was 
introduced by Dionysius I (q.v.). Tyranny of the older 
type mostly arose from political and economic leadership 
of the lower classes, and often prepared the rise of 
democracy. The outlines of the constitution did not 
change, but the tyrants used laws and institutions as the 
instrument of their own policy. In general they con- 
tributed greatly to the enrichment and civilization of 
their States, and without being ‘business men* they 
participated in the great economic changes of their time. 
Later tyrants were mostly military adventurers. 

H. Swoboda, Griechische StaatsaiU’rtUmer (1913); P. N. Ure, 
The Ortwin of Tyranny (1922). V. E. 

TYRE (Tupo?, Tymts), Hellenistic and Roman, an 
important city on the Phoenician coast, some twenty 
miles south of Sidon. In 332 b.c. it offered an obstinate 
resistance to Alexander and was only captured after a 
famous siege. Though destroyed, it made a rapid re- 
covery and remained under a native dynasty till 274, 
when it became a republic, ruled by Suffetes. From the 
reign of Antiochus IV it issued a municipal coinage, 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician, and in 125 it became 
free. It early struck a Joedus with Rome, and its freedom 
was respected till 20, when Augustus withdrew it, 
probably for a time only. It was colonized with veterans 
by Septimius Severus, who granted it the ius Italkum, 
and also made it the capital of Syria Phoenice. It was a 
great commercial city, maintaining a statio at Puteoli 
and at Rome during the Principate, and was the seat of a 
famous purple-dyeing industry. It ruled a large territory, 
stretching to the upper waters of the Jordan. 

A. H. M. J. 

TYRO, see neleus. 

TYRRHENUS (Tvpprjvog), eponymof the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans, q.v. para. 3), Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom, i. 27. i, 
where he is son of King Atys and comes from Maconia ; 
in schol. Plat. Tim. 25 b, he is Atys’ grandson; son of 
Heracles, Dion. Hal. 1. 28. i, or of Telephus (q.v.) ibid.; 
apparently god of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Valerius Flaccus 
4. 715), He invented trumpets (Hyginus, Fab. 274. 20). 

H. J. R. 

TYRSENI, see etruscans, para. 3. 

TYRTAEUS, elegiac poet of the seventh century B.c., 
said by some to be an Athenian schoolmaster, who was 
sent to Sparta as the result of an oracle (PI. Leg. 629 a, 
Paus. 4. 15. 6). It seems more likely that he was really a 
Spartan, since he was a general (Ath. 14. 630 f, Diod. Sic. 
8 . 36), and his fragments show him giving orders (frs. 1 
and 8), which would hardly be tolerated by Spartans in 
a foreigner. He led the Spartans in the second Measenian 


War and helped to take Messene (Suidas s.v. Tvpralos). 
His poems were collected at Alexandria in five books 
and contained: (i) war-son^, of which two speci- 
mens have been recognized in pieces of undoubted 
Spartan origin but not necessarily his (frs. 15-16 
Bergk = Carm. Pop. 18-19); (2) exhortations in elegiac 
verse; and (3) a poem called TIoXLrela for the Lacedae- 
monians. Most of the existing fragments seem to belong 
to the second class. Fr. i seems to be concerned with 
some definite occasion in war, since it gives orders for 
tactical arrangements and is concerned with a siege. Fr. 
6-7 is a single poem which begins by praising the virtue 
of dying for one’s country and ends by urging the young 
men to valour. Fr. 8 begins with a general praise of 
courage at a time that seems to be after a defeat and ends 
with specific advice on conduct in battle. Fr. 9 is more 
elaborate; it is concerned with the nature of apen] and of 
the dv7}p dyados, whom 'I’yrtaeus finds in the brave 
fighter. There is no good reason to suspect the authen- 
ticity of these pieces, since the type of warfare which 
they describe belongs to the seventh century, and all 
show a similar use of language, even of repeated phrases. 
Other fragments may belong to the third class, notably 
fr. 2 on the origin of the Spartans, fr. 3 on the alleged 
Delphian origin of their constitution, frs. 4 and 5 on the 
First Messenian War. T. was certainly connected with 
the political reforms of his time, though he was not 
necessarily a prophet of the so-called Lycurgan constitu- 
tion. He writes in an epic language, with many echoes of 
Homer, and at times he is unskilful in his adaptation of a 
Homeric motive to new uses (fr. 6-7. 21-6 and II. 22. 
71-6, fr. 8. 29-34 and II. 16. 215-17). His importance is 
more political than literary, though he seems to have 
influenced Solon. The Spartans are said to have sung 
his songs on the march (Ath. 630 e). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. i. i. 6-22. Commentary: 

T. lludson-Williams, Early Greek Elegy (1^26), 106--15. Criticism: 

U. von VVilamowitz-MocIlendorff, 7 'extgeschichte der gr, Lyriker 
(iQoo), 97-118; W. Jaeger, ‘T^Ttaios fiber die wahre dpenj’, Sitz. 
Preuss. Ak. 1932; C. M. Dowra, Early Greek Elegists (1938), 39-70. 

C. M. D. 

TZET 2 XS, Johannes (12th c. a.d.), a copious, careless, 
quarrelsome, Byzantine polymath. In his youth he wrote 
(a.d. 1143) a commentary on the Iliads followed by 
Allegories on Iliad and Odyssey (in 10,000 verses), and 
other verse works on Antehomerica, Homerica, and 
Posthomerica. His other writings included scholia on 
Hesiod, Aristophanes, Lycophron, and others, and a 
poem on prosody. His chief work, BipXos '/oroptm^, 
by its first editor named XiXidbes, is a review (in 12,674 
verses) of Greek literature and learning, with quotations 
from over 400 authors. In regard to his poverty and 
slighted merits Tzetzes displays an engaging lack of 
reticence. He was not always without taste or discretion ; 
e.g., once, when reduced to selling the rest of his library 
he retained his Plutarch; nor is felicity of expression 
lacking in (for example) his objurgation of Thucydides’ 
cross-word style (Xo^oarvarpo^ois Xoyots). Generally, 
however, his manner is dull, and he is extremely inac- 
curate (perhaps owing to his frequent separation from 
his books). His uncorroborated evidence is accordingly 
viewed with much suspicion. Nevertheless, he preserves 
much valuable information from ancient scholarship. 

Editions: Letters^ Pressel, 1851; Chiliades: Kicftsling, 1826; 
(scholia) Cramer, Anted. Ox. 3 (183b); Allegories {IL and Od.): 
Matranga, Anecd. Gr. i (1850) ; {Iliad) '. Boisaonade, 1851; (scholia) 
Cramer, need. Ox. 3. On Iliad: Hermann, 1812-14; Bachmann (in 
schol. Iliad) 1835-8; Homerica, AnieH.y PostH.: Jacobs, 1793; 
Bekker, x8i6; (reprinted, Lehrs, tS68); On Theogony: Matranga, 
Anecd. Gr. (2), 1850; Schol, on W.D. and Shield: Gaisford, Poet. 
Gr. Min. 3. Schol. on Aristophanes: Studemund, Anecd. Or.varia, 
x886; Schol. on Lycophron: Mfiller, iSii. Allegories rijs xP^rLieifs 
etc.: MorcUus, 1616; Studemund, Anecd, Gr, varia, 1886; Schol. on 
Oppian: Bussemaker (Didot), 1849; Sia^pds arcHijrdiv, etc.: 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. 3 (1836). On Death of En^oror Manuel (i 1^: 
Matranga, Arued. Gr, % (1850). P. B. R F» 
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UBII, a German tribe on the cast of the Rhine, bctu^een 
the Main and the Westerwald, which besought Caesar’s 
help against the Suebi (q.v.) in 55 B.c. Under renewed 
Suebic pressure in 38 B.c. Agrippa brought them across 
the river at their own request, and settled them on land 
formerly belonging to the Eburones, in which Cologne 
was later to rise (see colonia agrippinensis). The Ubii 
furnished recruits to the Roman army; they only joined 
Civilis in a.d. 70 under duress and returned to their 
allegiance to Rome at the earliest possible moment. 

O. B. 

ULPIAN (i) (domitius ulpianus, d. a.d. 228), bom at 
Tyre, one of the last Roman jurists of the classical period ; 
his teacher is unknown. Banished by Elagabalus, he w'as 
recalled by Alexander Scvcrus and appointed magister 
lihellorum. He held several official posts, and finally 
(from 222) he was praefectus praetorio. He "was killed 
(228) by the mutinous Praetorians, ostensibly for his 
severity and some plans of reform unfavourable to this 
privileged corps. He was a contemporary of Paulus and 
his colleague in some official posts, but in the sphere of 
scientific activity they were rivals (they do not cite one 
another). Ulpian was as voluminous a writer as Paulus, 
superior to him in clarity and ease of exposition, but not 
in originality and acuteness of judgement. He w-as 
mostly a compiler, but not a slavish copyist. He was a 
man of great learning, profoundly versed in the earlier 
literature, which he sifted with the critical acumen of a 
practitioner. His reports are exact and trustworthy, 
and though his contributions to the works of his pre- 
decessors were not very considerable, his merits cannot 
be denied. His works — nearly 280 books — published 
mostly in 211-17, wxre the chief source from which 
Justinian’s compilers drew material for the Digest: one- 
third of the whole compilation comes from Ulpian’s pen. 
His principal works are: Ad edicium libri 81, a long 
commentary on the Praetor’s Edict, following the text 
of the Edict word by word, with an annex in two books 
on the Edict of the aediles curules \ a comprehensive work 
Ad Sahinum in 51 books (probably two editions) with 
several supplementary monographs on various Leges or 
on special branches of the private law (sponsalia^ fidei^ 
commissa) ; general works for practitioners (Disputationes, 
Responsa, Opiniones, the last probably a post-classical 
compilation); short text-books: Imtitutiones Regulae (7 
boolu), and a Liber singularis Regularum, (The text of 
this last work preserved in the manuscript Cod. Vat. 
Reg. 1 128 is rather a fragment of an epitome or compila- 
tion, composed between 320 and 342, by an unknown 
writer with many post-classical transformations of clas- 
sical texts taken from Gaius, Ulpian, and other jurists.) 
Some of Ulpian’s monographs describe the functions of 
magistracies such as those of Proconsul, Consul, Quae- 
stor, Praefectus urbi. Praetor tutelaris, etc. 

O. Karlowa, Rdm, Rechtsgesrhichte i (1885), 739 ff, ; P. J6ra, PW, 
B.v. 'Domitius Ulpianus'; H. Fitting, Alter und Folge der Schriften 
rom. Juristen^ ( 1 908), 99 fT. ; F. Schvilz, Sabinus-Fragmente in Ulp. 
Sabinus-Kommentar (1906); B. KUbler, Getch. des r 6 m. RedtU 
(1925), 279 ff. 

On the Liber tingularis Regularum: V. Arangio-Ruiz, Bull, dell' 
1 st. XXX (1921), 178 ff., XXXV (1927), 191 ff. Editions: B. KQbler 
and E. Seckel in Huschke, Jurispr. anteiust.* i (1908); G. Baviera in 
the Italian edition of Fontes luris rom. anteiust. (1909, and ed., 
1940); F. Schulz, Die Epitome Ulpiani (1926); W. W. Buckland, 
Law Quarterly Review xl (19x2), 185-201; liii (1937), 508-18. 

A. B. 

ULPIAN (2) of Emesa taught rhetoric at Antioch in the 
reign of Constantine (a.d. 324-37) and wrote a number 
of declamations and rhetorical works. He is the reputed 
author of scholia to eighteen speeches of Demosthenes ; 
they are of little independent value. 


ULPIUS TRAIANUS» Marcus, father of the Emperor 
Trajan (q.v.), was a native of Italics in Baetica, of which 
province he later became governor. He commanded 
Legio X Fretensis in the Jewish War (c. a.d. 67-8), 
becoming consul (the first of his family to reach this 
rank) soon afterwards. In 73-4 he was created a patri- 
cian. Governor of Syria c. 75-6 (cf. Ann. ipigr, 1933, no. 
205), he won omamenta triumphalia (ILS 8970), doubt- 
less due to his wise handling of Parthian threats, and 
became proconsul of Asia c. 79-80. He died before 100 
(cf. Plin. Pan. 89); consecrated (c. 112), he was honoured 
on his son’s coinage as Divm Pater Traianm. 

PIR, V 574: B. Stech, Klio. Beihcft x (19x2) s.v.: R. Paribeni, 
Optimus Prinreps i (1926), 45 ff.; H, Mattingly, B.Al, Coins, Rom. 
Emp. iii (1936). C. H. V. S. 

ULPIUS, see also marcellus (to) ; trajan. 

UMBILICI, see books, ii. 2. ^ 

UMBRIAN, see dialects (italic). 

UMBRIANS. The Umbrians, Sabellians. and Oscans 
form the P-speaking branch of the Italici, as contrasted 
w'ith the Q-speaking Latins. These two Italic branches 
differ in (o) dialect (e.g. Latin Q is replaced in Umbrian 
by P thus: ‘Quis’ = ‘Pis’, cf. the ‘Iguvian tablets’ of 
Gubbio) ; and (6) burial practice ; the Latins cremate, the 
Umbrians bury'. It is impossible to say which arrived 
first in Italy; perhaps the geographical distribution rather 
suggests that the Umbrians were the earliest. 'I’here 
may have been several waves of Italici beginning c. 2,000 
B.c. (or possibly earlier) and ending before f,ooo b.c. 
Evidently at one time the Umbrians occupied F^truria, 
for Herodotus (i. 94) says that the Etruscans landed 
among the ’ 0 /xj 3 /)nfot. Since Herodotus lived at I'hurii, 
a Greek colony, which must have known a great deal 
about the Etruscans, his phrase is probably correct. A 
few place-names also support this view. The Umbrians, 
therefore, being driven from Etruria and hemmed in on 
all sides by aggressiv^e neighbours, were eventually 
confined to their historic province in central Italy. If 
Patroni’s attractive suggestion that *Umbri’ is really the 
ethnical name of the people whom archaeologists nick- 
name ‘Villanovans’ could be accepted, they would then 
cease to be shadowy and acquire a very vivid personality. 
Patroni supposes that the name Umbria did not originally 
belong to the central province but was given to it by the 
Villanovans, who at some time conquered it. He com- 
pares the naming in historic days of Lombardy from 
the Lombards. His view is unfortunately difficult to 
prove. U. R.-MacI. 

UNIVERSITIES, see education, hi. 

URBANUS, a Virgilian scholar repeatedly cited by 
Servius in his commentary on Virgil. He is certainly 
later than Comutus (q.v.) whom he criticizes ; and Thilo, 
Serv.praef. 16, puts him as late as the fourth century 
(Teufftl-Kroll 379, 9). 

URBICUS, see lollius. 

URICONIUM, see viroconium. 

URSO (nowadays Osuna), a native settlement in Spain 
about sixty miles east of Seville. A centre of Pompeian 
resistance in 45 B.c., it was stormed hy Caesar, who later 
replaced the inhabitanta with colonists. Bronze tablets 
containing part of the charter giving it colonial status 
{Lex CoUmiae Genetivae luliae) survive. The charter is an 
administrative regulation {Ux data) baaed on a legislative 
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act {lex rogata) issued by M. Antonius on behalf of Julius 
Caesar. The colonists came apparently from Rome and 
included freedmen who were granted the exceptional 
right of holding colonial magistracies. Noteworthy are 
the decorated cave-tombs for pagan burials. A transla- 
tion, with commentary, of the Lex Ursonensis is given in 
E, G. Hardy, Roman Lam and Charters (1913). 

J.J.VanN. 

USUCAPIO, see DOMINIUM, POSSESSIO. 

USURAE MARITIMAE, see bottomry loans. 

USURY. Loans at interest were not customary in 
Greece and Italy during the early Iron Age, except 
perhaps for cattle and seed. Our earliest records come 
from Megara, and from Athens, where Solon removed all 
restrictions of interest, and made provisions for all types 
of loans. Usury with or without security became a 
profitable business during the classical period, both for 
private individuals and for temples and State institutions. 
Athens, from Solon’s time, most Hellenic States, and 
Rome forbade lending on the security of the debtor’s 
person, a practice prevalent in the East until the Hellen- 
istic age, which was a period of large borrowing transac- 
tions throughout the civilized world. Usury was 
absolutely forbidden at Rome in 357 B.C., but the law 
became inoperative from the second century. The pitiless 
treatment of debtors by the upper classes at Rome during 
the later Republic is only too well known. Since 51 B.c. 
interest might not exceed 12 per cent., except for seed 


loans ; but usury by legal subterfuge is attested by authors 
and papyri. These evasions were gradually made more 
difficult, until in the Late Roman period a limit was 
fixed (so per cent.l), extending to seed loans. Un- 
limited usury was henceforth illegal. 

See BOTTOMRY loans; interrst, hats of. M. Schnebcl, Aegyp- 
tus ziii (1933), 35 b F- M. H. 

USUS, see maiws. 

UTICA, traditionally the oldest Phoenician settlement 
on the north African coast, some thirty miles north-west 
of Carthage ; its ruins now lie five miles inland. Founded 
c. 1100 B.C., Utica became a flourishing port for the 
produce of the Bagradas valley. She remained jealously 
independent of the growing power of Carthage, joining 
the rebel African mercenaries in 238. Utica was besieged 
by Scipio (204) and supported Masinissa (q.v.) against 
Carthage in 149. Rome rewarded Utica with lands of 
the fallen city and made her the capital of the Roman 
province of Africa; Italian financiers and merchants 
settled in the Free City. Pompey made the port his base 
for the swift campaign which won Africa from the 
Marians (81). Later Utica remained loyal to the Pom- 
peian cause against the forces of Curio and Caesar, and 
was the scene of Cato’s suicide. Heavily fined for its 
senatorial sympathies, Utica lost ground as Roman 
Carthage became important, but received municipal 
rights under Augustus and colonial under Hadrian. 

W. N. W. 


V 


VABALLATHUS, Septimius, or in Greek Atheno- 
noRUS, the son of Odaenathus (q.v.) by his second wife 
Zenobia (q.v.), was an infant when his father was killed 
but was his titular successor, under the guardianship of 
his mother. He at first assumed the title of king of kings 
and corrector totius orieniis. In a.d. 270 Aurelian recog- 
nized him as vir consularis^ rex, imperator, dux Romano^ 
rum. In 271 he was proclaimed Jmperator Caesar 
Vaballathus Athenodorus Augustus. In 274 he w^as 
earned in Aurclian’s triumph, but was spared and 
granted a pension, A. II. M. J, 

VACUNA, a Sabine goddess, Horace, Epist. i. 10. 49. 
He probably puns on her name, as if she were *uaca- 
tionis dea’ (so Cruquius’ commentator ad loc,), but her 
real functions were already forgotten. Varro identified 
her with Victoria (q.v.; 'Acron* ad loc.), others with 
Bellona, Diana, Minerva, and Venus (qq.v.; ibid, and 
Porphyrio ad loc.). She had groves at Reate and by the 
Lacus Velinus (Pliny, HN 3. 109). 

See E. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Territory (1939), index s.v. 

H. J. R. 

VAGELLIUS(name doubtful), Neronian poet and friend 
of Seneca (QNat. 6. 2. 8). Morel FPL 124. The same 
name is accepted by Ribbeck and others, but queried by 
Schanz, for the doubtful *Vallcgiua’ mentioned by 
Donatus (auctarium. Suet. Vit. Ter.) as a witness to the 
younger Scipio's share in Terence’s plays. J. W. D. 

VALENS, Fabius (cos. suff. a.d. 69), bom at Anagnia 
of equestrian family, ‘proeax moribus neque absurdus 
ingenio’ (Tac. Hist. i. 62). Commander of Legio I in 
Germania Inferior, he supported Galba, suppressed the 
governor Fonteius Capito, and incited Vitellius to pro- 
claim himself emperor. An army-commander in the 


invasion of Italy and at Dedriacum, and honoured by 
Vitellius, he was impeded by ill health from reaching 
northern Italy in time to oppose the troops of Antonius 
Primus. Learning of the fall of Cremona, he made his 
way to Gallia Narbonensis, but was captured there and 
subsequently put to death. R. S. 

VALENS, see also vfttius (5). 

VALENT lA (nowadays Valencia), a foundation of the 
Edetani in Hispania Citerior. Decimus Brutus settled 
the veterans of Viriathus (138 B.c.) cither here or at 
another Valentia (? Valenga do Minho in Portugal). Its 
inhabitants supported Sertorius’ cause even after his 
death. The expression 'uterque ordo’ (CIL ii. 3475) 
suggests a second veteran settlement, possibly by Pompey 
at the close of the Seriorian war. The prosperity of the 
city is proved by Iberian ceramics, Ibero-Roman coins, 
numerous inscriptions, and the fact of Byzantine occupa- 
tion. J. J. Van N. 

val£rianus, Publius Ltcinius (emperor a.d. ass- 
bo), Gallus’ emissary in Raetia, was during Aemilianus* 
reign saluted emperor by his troops and after the latter’s 
assassination accepted by the Senate (see trebonianlts 
CALLUS and aemilianus). He reached Rome in 253 and 
appointed his son, Gallienus (q.v.), Augustus and joint 
ruler of the Empire, In 256-7 Valerian left Rome for the 
East and repelled a Persian invasion. Meanwhile the 
Goths entered Asia Minor. Valerian attempted to relieve 
Bithynia, but was recalled by a new Persian attack. 
Owing to plague in hir army he attempted negotiations, 
but by a perfidious ruse was arrested by King Sapor and 
carried off to die in captivity (260). 

During his reign there was a further persecution of 
the Christians, and two edicts were issued Imposing 
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penalties for recalcitrance upon clergy and laity. Yet 
Valerian was neither a fool nor a knave, and in a more 
peaceful age might have governed with unoffending 
moderation. 

Zosimus I. 29-36; Zonaras 12. 23; Victor, De Caesaribus 32. 
Parker, Roman World, 163-71 ; CAH zii, ch. 6, $ 5. 

H. M. D. P. 

VALERIUS (i) POPLICOLA, Publius, traditionally 
one of the firet consuls in 509 b.c., is a figure of doubtful 
historicity. His story rests mainly on the account of 
Valerius Antias, who claimed descent from him, and was 
the main source of Plutarch’s biography. His alleged 
victories over Rome’s neighbours, his work as a popular 
lawgiver (e.g. a Lex Valeria, establishing the right of 
provocatio), his consequent co^omen Poplicola {populum 
colere), his raising the number of senators, and his institu- 
tion of the quaestorship are all suspect. P. T. 

VALERIUS (2) POTITUS, Lucius, and M. Horatius 
Barbatus, the consuls who are said in 449 b.c. to have 
replaced the Decemvirs, W'ere traditionally patrician 
benefactors of the plebs who reconciled the Orders. 
In all likelihood they acted as peacemakers, although 
their programme of appeasement probably consisted 
(apart from the restoration of the consulship) in the 
de facto recognition of the measures taken by the 
plebeians for their government (tribal assemblies) and 
their defence (the appointment of plebeian magistrates). 
The laws ascribed to Valerius and Horatius (Livy 3. 55) 
were: (i) the recognition that plebiscita bound the whole 
community; (2) the restoration of the right of appeal; 
(3) the sacrosanctity of plebeian magistrates. They must 
be rejected because plebiscita were given force of law 
only by the Lex Hortensia (c. 287 B.c,); the right of 
appeal had already been secured by the XII Tables; 
and the recognized sacrosanctity of plebeian magistrates, 
how^ever welcome, juridically meant nothing except that 
they were now magistrates of the Roman community. 
They were attributed to the consuls of 449 because the 
fall of the Decemvirs seemed a landmark in the plebeian 
advance, or rather because the annalists liked to connect 
the basic elements of the Roman constitution with either 
the beginnings of the Republic (laws attributed to 
Valerius Poplicola) or the restoration of the consulship. 

F. MQnzcr, PW viii. 2328 ff. ; G. De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. ii, 51 fF. ; 
G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 274 tf.; H Stuart 
Jones, CAH vii. 480 ff. ; H. H. Scuilard, Hist. Roman World (193s), 
454 f. P. T. 

VALERIUS(3)C0RVUS, Marcus. Roman hero of the 
fourth century b.c., traditionally a simple farmer who 
lived to be a hundred. He was consul in 348 (when only 
22 years old), 346, 343, 335, 300, 299 {suffectus), dictator 
in 342, 301; altogether he occupied the curule chair 
twenty-one times. When military tribune (349) he 
engaged a giant Gaul in single combat: a raven {corvus), 
by flapping in the Gaul’s eyes, presented Valerius with 
victory and a cognomen. Valerius is also said to have 
defeated Volsci (346), Samnites (343), the inhabitants of 
Gales (335), Aequi (300), Etrusci (299), and to have 
quelled a mutiny (342) and promulgated a law of appeal 
(300). Even Livy (cf. 7. 42; 10. 3) hesitated to ascribe 
all these exploits to him. Some of the exaggerations in 
surviving accounts probably derive from Valerius Antias. 
Modem writers are more critical. 

Livy, bki. 7-10; Val. Max. 8. 13. i; 8. 15. 5; App. Gall. 10; 
BCiv. 3. 88; Aul. Cell. 9, 1 1 ; Zonar. 7. 25; fAur. Vict.J De vir. ill, 
29. F. MBnzer, De gente Valeria, Di»8. Berlin 1891. E. T. S. 

VALERIUS (4) IVIES S A IX A, Marcus, as consul in 
263 B.C., reduced the district around Aetna and drove 
back Hieron (q.v. 2), who then deserted the Cartha- 
ginian for the Roman cause. For this diplomatic success 
and for having freed Messana, Valerius received the 


cognomen Messalla, which his predecessor Claudius 
(q.v, 5) may rather have deserved. He decorated a wall 
of the Senate-house with a painting of his success. He 
was censor in 252. 

VALERIUS (s) LAEVINUS, Marcus, praetor in 227 
B.c. and again in 215, commanded a fleet on the Illyrian 
coast against Philip V in 214* ^nd in 212—21 1 entered into 
alliance with the Aetolians and Attalus of Pergamum in 
the First Macedonian War. Consul in 210, he captured 
Agrigentum, completing Marcellus* work in Sicily, which 
he governed for three years ; in 208 he defeated a Punic 
fleet. In 205 he brought the Magna Mater from Pessinus 
to Rome. He died in 200. The records of a consulship 
in 220 (CIL i*. 140) and a command in Greece in 201 
(Livy 31. 3) are false. 

Livy 23. 30 ff. ; 26. 24 ff. ; 27. 29; 29. it. G. I.)e Sanctis. Stor. Rom. 
iii. 2, pp. 309, 411. A. H. McD. 

VALERIUS (6) FLACCUS, Lucius, the friend and 
colleague of (iato, curule aedilc (20 1 B.c.), praetor in 
Sicily (199), w'as consul with Cato in 195, defeating the 
Boians and Insubrians (195-194). Military tribune at 
Thermopylae (191), he was triumvir in 190-189, rein- 
forcing Placentia and Cremona and founding Bononia. 
Censor with Cato (184), he became princeps senatus on 
the death of Scipio Africanus; he died in 180. Capable 
but not outstanding, he maintained a conservative 
traditionalism against Hellenism in Rome. 

33- 4i"3: 34 ^2, 42, and 46; 36. 17 fT ; 39 40 ff ; Polyb. 20. 
gff. : Plutarch, Cato muiur. G. Dc Surutis, Stor. Rum. iv. i, p, ^80. 

A. H. McD. 

VALERIUS (7) FLACCUS, Lucius, consul (100 n.c.) 
with Marius whom he helped to repress Sarurninus and 
Glaucia, was censor (97), and princeps scnatids. As 
interrex (82) he carried the law investing Sulla with the 
dictatorship and became his nia^ister equitum. 

VALERIUS (8) FLACCUS, Lucius, curule aedile in 
98 B.c., praetor (between 96 and 89), was elected consul 
suffectus to replace Marius in 86 to hold oflice with 
Cinna. He carried a Lex de aere alieno which remitted 
three-quarters of all outstanding loans. Sent by the 
democrats to supersede Sulla in his Eastern command 
against Mithridates, Flaccus crossed to Greece; his 
troops began to desert to Sulla ; he quarrelled with his 
legate Fimbria, by whom he was ultimately murdered 
while marching through Bithynia (85). M. H. 

VALERIUS (9) AEDITUUS {ft. c. 100 b.c.), Uke 
Lutatius Catulus and Porcius Licinus, wrote epigrams, 
often erotic, after Greek models. Gellius (ig. 9. 10) 
praises the verses of all three as unequalled for neatness 
and charm. 

Sec J, Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. Rome to Golden Age, 246-7 ; Morel, 
FPL. J. W. I). 

VALERIUS (10) ANTIASy the Sullan annalist, wrote 
a history of Rome in at least seventy-five books, from 
the origins to his own times. Bk. 2 included Numa, bk. 
22 Miincinus at Numantia, bk. 45 (pmbably) the year 
no B.C.; the latest date preserved is gi ».c., the latest 
book 75. This shows an increase in scale for contem- 
porary events, but even for early times he wrote more 
fully than the records justified (Livy 3, 5. 12). He 
represents the Hellenistic, particularly the Isocratean, 
fashion in historiography, elaborating battle-scenes, 
inventing casualty figures, and rhetorically composing 
reports of debates and speeches. To information often 
false he added confusion and misrepresentation, under 
the political and family influences of his time, e.g. on 
early Valerian tradition. Livy criticizes his numbers (26, 
49 * 3 ; 33 * 10. 8; 36. 38. 6), but followed him throughout 
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his work. His style wss vigorous and rhetorical, if with- 
out grace, bringing annalistic history to its highest 
literary point before Livy. 

H. Peter, HRR,l. i‘ (1914), pp. ccv; 218; K. W. Nitzech, Die 
MGnzer, De gfnte Valeria (1891); 
Vy. Soltau, Livius* Geschichtswerk (1897); M. Gelzer, Hermes 1935, 
269. A. H. McD. 

VALERIUS (n) SORANUS (i.e. of Sora), Quintus, 
tnb. pleh, 82 e.c., was a linguistic and antiquarian 
scholar often quoted by Varro, Ling. : cf. Cell. 2. 10. 3.; 
Cic. De Or. 3. 43 ; Brut. 169. Two hexameters of his on 
the fatherhood of Jupiter are quoted from Varro by 
St. Aupustinc, De civ. D. 7. 9. 

Sec Morel, FPL. Schmckcl {Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa 
(1892), 446), placed him in the Scipionic Circle, and Biittner 
{Porcius Ltcinta u. der litter. Kreis des Lutatius Catulus, 123) sought 
to identify him with Valerius (q.v. 9) Aedituus. J. W. D. 

VALERIUS (12) CATO, Pubuius (b. c. 100 b.c.), poet, 
teacher, and critic, bom in Cisalpine Gaul, became head 
of the neoteric school of poets to which Catullus belonged, 
lie wrote an Indignatio^ protesting his free birth and 
lamenting early privations, when as an orphan he lost 
his heritage in Sullan times. An inspiring teacher, he 
was called the Latin Siren (Suet. Gram. ii). Resides 
editing Lucilius, he wrote grammatical works. Two 
poems attributed to him were especially praised by 
Suetonius (loc. cit.). The Lydia, celebrating amistre.ss, 
was learnedly erotic in the Alexandrian manner. The 
Diana (or Dictynna), now lost, followed Callimachus in 
treating the story of the Cretan nymph Britomartis, who, 
pursued by Minos, flung herself into the sea but was 
caught in a fisherman’s net. Some scholars believe the 
Diana to form the second half of the Dirae, preserved in 
the Appendix Vergiliatia (q.v.). L. R. P. 

VALERIUS (13) FLACCUS, Lucius, son of (8) above, 
as praetor (63 B.c.) helped Cicero against Catiline. He 
was governor of Asia (62/1). Accused of extortion, he \vas 
ilefended in 59 by Cicero (cf. the extant oration Pro 
Flacco) and acquitted. He was a legate of the proconsul 
L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus in Macedonia in 57. 

P, Willems, Le de la r/pubfique romaine (1885), i. 464; 

J. Humbert, Les Plaiduyers icrits de Qxciron (1925). A. M. 

VALERIUS (14) MESS ALLA NIGER, Marcus, a 
‘conservative’ for whom Cicero avowed great respect 
(Alt. I. 14. 6), was praetor in 65 B.C., consul for 61, and 
censor in 55. As consul he favoured strong measures 
against Clodius (q.v.), who was accused of sacrilege, and 
a special court of inquiry was established; but his 
colleague M. Pupius Piso, a friend of Clodius, secured 
that the jury be chosen in the usual way, and Clodius 
was able to buy his acquittal (Cic. Ait, i. 13, 14, 16). 

J. M. C. 

VALERIUS (is) MESSALLA CORVINUS, Marcus 
(64 B.c.-A.D. 8), soldier, orator, statesman, and patron of 
letters, first distinguished himself at Philippi (42 B.c.) as 
supporter of Brutus and Cassius. Declining command of 
the Republican army after that disaster, he transferred his 
allegiance to Antony; but, disgusted with Antony’s 
conduct, he joined Octavian (how soon, however, is not 
clear). He fought for Octavian against Sextus Pompeius 
(36) and in the Illyro-Pannonian War (35-34), subdued 
tiie Alpine Salassi ( 34 - 33 ). and as consul with Octavian 
(31) took part in the battle of Actium. After service in 
the East, as proconsul in Gaul he conquered the Aquitani, 
celebrating a triumph in 27. Already member of the 
College of Augurs, he became the first permanent 
aerator aquanm in ii, and it was he who proposed tlie 
title of Pater Patriae for Augustus (a B.c.). He recon- 
structed part of the Via Latina and several public 
buildings, gained fame as orator and historian, dabbled 


in poetry and philosophy, and was the patron of a 
literary circle — ’Tibullus, Lygdamus, Sulpicia, and the 
author of the Panegyricus Messallae (q.v., and see 
PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, para. 2). Titles of several of 
his grammatical and stylistic treatises have survived. 

Though he served under Octavian, Messalla was, as 
shown by his resignation of the praefectura urbis (26) after 
only a few days in office, one of that small group of 
republican gentlemen who had the courage during most 
perilous times to assert their principles. 

Historical fra^^ments, H. Peter, HRRel. ii, pp. Ixxviii IT. and 
65 ff.; f^rammatical, H. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. i. 5031!.; 
rhetorical, H. Malcovati, ORF iii, 188 flf. See also J. Hammer, 
Prolegomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus Messallae (U.S.A. 
1925); K. Kuthan, De duabus Messalae expeditionibus (1923); R. 
Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), sec Index; J. Carcopino, 
Rev. Phil. 1946, 96-117. J. H. 

VALERIUS (16) MESSALLA MESSALLINUS, 

Marcus (cos. 3 B.c.), son of (15) above, and a person of 
some distinction and oratorical talent but not to be com- 
pared with his parent. Legate of Illyricum in A.D. b and 
present with Tiberius on the campaign against Marobo- 
duus, he was sent back to deal with the rebellious 
Pannonians and Dalmatians and reached Siscia after 
fighting a battle; he received omamenta triumphalia. 
Later Messallinus spoke in the Senate on several occasions 
during the principate of Tiberius. His election as one of 
the quindecimviri in charge of the Sibylline books is 
celebrated in the longest poem (2. 5) of Tibullus, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Messallinus’ father. R. S. 

VALERIUS (17) MAXIMUS, a Roman historian in 
Tiberius’ reign with strong rhetorical and philosophical 
bias. A poor man, he was befriended by Sextus Pom- 
peius (cos. A.D. 14), and accompanied him to his governor- 
ship in Asia about a.d. 27. After his return Valerius 
composed a handbook of illustrative examples for 
rhetoricians, Factorum ac dictorum memorabiliutn libri IX, 
This is dedicated to Tiberius, to whom constant flattery 
is addressed; and the violent denunciation of Sejanus 
(9. II Ext. 4) suggests that it was published soon after 
his downfall in 31. The subject-matter of the nine 
books has no clearly defined plan, but is divided under 
headings mostly moral or philosophical in character 
(e.g. Omens, Moderation, Gratitude, Chastity, Cruelty), 
which are usually illustrated by Roman (domestica) and 
foreign (externa) examples. The latter, chiefly Greek, 
are admittedly less important, and in keeping w'ith the 
strongly national spirit of the compilation are out- 
numbered by the domestica by two to one. The work is 
shallow, sententious, and bombastic, full of the boldest 
metaphor and rhetorical artifices of the Silver Age, 
especially forced antitheses and far-fetched epigrams, 
only occasionally relieved by touches of poetic fancy or 
neat passages of narrative or dialogue. His chief sources 
seem to have been Livy and Cicero, but there are indica- 
tions of many others, such as Varro, Coelius Antipater, 
Pompeius Trogus, and several Greek writers. His use of 
this material is almost entirely non-critical, and varies 
greatly in extent and accuracy. Yet the variety and 
convenience of the compilation ensured some measure 
of success in antiquity, and considerably more in the 
Middle Ages. It is referred to by Pliny the Elder, 
Plutarch, and others. Most significant, however, is the 
existence of two later epitomes. The first is by Julius 
Paris (fourth cent. ?) and has attached to it a summary 
on Roman names, De praeftominibus, ascribed to a certain 
C. Titius Probus and elsewhere erroneously included in 
manuscripts as bk. 10 of Valerius* own work. The 
second, by Januarius Nepotianus (5th c.?), breaks off 
early in bk. 3. 

Editions: A. ToTreniiit (1726; notes snd index); C. Kempf 
(1B54; good Prolegomena)] Teubner (x888). Translation: W. Spe^ 
(1678). G. C. W. 
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VALERIUS (i8) ASIATIGUS, a wealthy Roman, 
bom at Vienna (Narbonensis), was consul in a.d. 46. 
Involved in Gaius’ death, he later fell a victim to Messal- 
lina for alleged aspiration to the Empire (47). Claudius 
attacked his memory in a famous speech (Dessau, ILS 
212). 

PlRt V25; Ph. Fabia, La Table claudienne de Lyon (1929), 104. 

A. M. 

VALERIUS (19) FLACCUS (two subscriptions in the 
Vatican manuscript of his Argonautica give his name 
fully as C. Valerius Flaccus Balbus Setinus (bk. 2), or as 
C. V. F. Setinus Balbus (bk. 5), but the last two names 
are uncertain). Nothing is known of his life save that he 
was a quindecimvir sacris faciundis (1 . 5, 8. 239-41), that 
he probably began his poem in A.D. 80 (see references to 
Titus and his Templunt Diin Vespasiani, i. 13-16, and to 
the eruption of Vesuvius, 3. 208-9, 4. 507-9), and that 
premature death overtook him before he completed his 
eighth book in 92 or 93 ; for the only certain reference to 
him in Roman literature is Quintilian's brief expression 
of regret at his demise (Inst. 10. i. 90). 

Mis only known work is the Argonautica^ which is 
indebted to but not a close imitation of the similar 
work of Apollonius Rhodius (q.v.), in so far as Valerius 
is less concerned with deliberate displays of learning 
and with passages which tend to lower the heroic standard 
of the epic, lie is more pathetic than Apollonius and 
invests his characters and theme with a Roman dignity. 
The poem takes the reader in the company of the Argo- 
nauts from lolcos to Colchis, where Jason secures the 
Golden Fleece and escapes with Medea, but it breaks 
0IT abruptly with the pursuit of the Argo by her brother 
Absyrtus. Had Valerius lived to complete his poem, he 
would probably have brought his heroes back via the 
Danube and either the Adriatic as did Apollonius, or the 
North Sea in order to pay a compliment to the memory 
of Vespasian, who had once served in Britain (cf. i. 7-9). 

Valerius is strongly influenced by both Virgil and 
Ovid, like the other epic writers of the early Empire, but 
is probably a truer poet than they, in so far as he is le.ss 
obviously rhetorical than Lucan and a more original 
genius than Statius. Unlike them, however, he was 
unknown in the Middle Ages until the Florentine 
humanist Poggio Bracciolini discovered at St, Gall in 
1416 a manuscript (now lost) of the first three books and 
part of the fourth. Vat. Lat. 3277 (saec. ix in,), possibly 
from Fulda, is the principal surviving authority for the 
text. See also epic poetry, Latin, para 3. 
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VALERIUS (20) LICINIANUS, Lucius, from Bilbilis 
(Mart. I. 61. II ; 4. 55* i), an advocate whom Martial 
considered a Spanish Cicero, was exiled by Domitian, 
but permitted by Nerva to settle in Sicily, where he 
professed oratory (Plin. Ep, 4. ii). 

VALERIUS, see also babbius, Diocletian, harpocra- 

TION, JULIUS, LICINIUS, MAXIMIAN, MAXIMINUS (2^ 
MAXIMUS, PROBUS, SEVERUS (4). 


VALETUDINARIUM, see medicine, § 111. 

VALGIUS RUFUS (cos. suff. 12 b.c.), one of the poetic 
circle patronized by Maecenas (Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 82), was 
consoled by Horace (Carm. 2. 9) on the death of a 
favourite slave, Mystes, whom he had himself com- 
memorated in elegiac laments. He composed epigrams, 
translated ApoUodorus’ rhetorical precepts (Quint. Inst. 
3. 1. 18), wrote on grammatical questions and on herbs. 

See PIR \ Teuflel; Schanz; Baehrens, FPR. J. W. D. 

VALLIUS SYRIACUS, a distinguished rhetorician 
in the elder Seneca’s Controversiae (1 . i. xi and 21 ; 2. i. 
34 ff. ; 7. 6. 1 1 ; 9. 4. 1 8). He proclaimed himself a pupil of 
Theodorus (q.v. 3), and therefore not a slavish employer 
of narratio (q.v.) in his speeches. 

VANDALS, a Germanic race, who moved from their 
original home on the Baltic to the Hungarian plain 
about A.D. 170. There they developed mailed cavalry, 
armed with lance and bow^ and raided Raetia and I^ly. 
In A.D. 406 they crossed the Rhine at Moguntiaqum 
(Mainz) in conjunction with the Germanic Suebi and the 
non-Germanic Alans, and three years later invaded 
Spain. They were acknowledged as foederati, and the 
Asding Vandals shared Galicia with the Suebi, while 
the Siling Vandals received Baetica and the Alans 
Lusitania. Visigoth attacks annihilated the Silings and 
cut up the Alans. Remnants of the latter joined the 
Asdings, and Gunderic became king of the Vandals and 
Alans. 

Alone among the Germanic invaders the Vandals 
built a fleet, with which they overran the Balearic Islands. 
In A.D. 429 Gaiseric led his mixed notion into Mauretania 
(il.v.) Tingitana. The Vandals, who had become Arians, 
received the support of rebellious Moors, and Donatist 
and Circumcellion victims of Catholic repression. After 
some opposition Gaiseric seized Carthage (439), where 
he ruled as a practically independent king, controlling 
Italy's corn-supply. Making Carthage once more a great 
naval power, he attacked Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, 
and in 455 sent his fleet to the 'Fiber. The Vandal sack 
of Rome, though comparatively mild, avenged the fate 
of their Phoenician predecessors six centuries earlier. 
Gaiseric was the most dreaded pow'cr in the Mediter- 
ranean till his death (477). 

The Vandals remained a tyrannical and persecuting 
minority of Arian landowners among their Catholic 
subjects. The Romano-Bcrbcr population served their 
illiterate masters with mental and manual labour. The 
Vandal leaders paid no taxes on their large estates; the 
old financial system disappeared; and, though com, 
marbles, and minerals were still exported, African 
commerce dwindled. Justinian found an excuse to 
intervene, and Belisarius’ expeditionary force crushed 
the Vandal armies (533). Subsequent revolts ended in 
the transportation of the fighting-men to different parts 
of the Empire, and the extirpation of the Vandal race 
from Africa. 

Lertrrs of St, Auguatine; Procopiuii, De Bello P^andaJico. K. 
Gautier, Gensiric. rot des Vandales (1932); L. Schmidt, Gesehiehte 
der Vandalen (1901). \\\ N. is. 

VARGUNTEIUS, Quintus (2nd c. b.c.), junior to 
Lampadio (q.v.) among early lecturers on old Latin 
poets, expounded Ennius in public lectures, attracting 
large audiences (Suet. Gram. 2). 

VARIUS RUFUS, a distinguished elegiac, epic, and 
tragic Augustan poet, friend of Virgil (CataL 7; EcL 9. 
35). Maecenas, and Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 40; 6. 55), who 
praises his epic highly (Carm. i. 6; Sat. 1. 10. 43). His 
recorded cpica arc the De morte (based perhaps on 
Epicurean principles with special reference to Julius 
Caesar’s death) and a Panegyric on Augustus* His 
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tragedy Thyestes, performed at the games after Actium 
(29 D.C.), won deep admiration and comparison with the 
Greek masterpieces (Quint. 3. 8, 45, 10. i. 98; Tac. Dial, 
12). Assisted by Plotius Tucca (q.v.), he edited the 
Aeneid by Augustus’ orders after Virgil’s death. 

Morel, FPL, G. C. W. 

VARRO (i)p Gaius Terentius {cos, 216 b.c.), was 
represented in the hostile aristocratic tradition as of 
humble origin (a butcher’s son) and as a radical dema- 
gogue opposed to the Senate (cf, C. Flaminius), whereas 
his career shows that he enjoyed the Senate’s confidence, 
while his father may have been a rich merchant. He was 
praetor in 218 B.c. As consul he commanded at Cannae 
(q.v.); he was probably no more responsible than his 
colleague, L. Aemilius Paullus, for the subsequent 
disaster, after which he was thanked by the Senate for 
not despairing of the State. He served as proconsul in 
Picenum (215-213), held Etruria against Hannibal’s 
advance (208-207), and went as an ambassador to Africa 
in 200. H. H. S. 

VARRO (2), Marcus Terentius (116-27 b.c.), was 
probably bom at Reatc in the country of the Sabines 
(Symmachus, Ep. i. 2. 21; according to Augustine, De 
civ. i). 4. T, 'Romae natus et cducatus*). He was a pupil 
of the first Roman philologist L. Aelius Stilo, who made 
himself known by his researches into the genuineness of 
the comedies bearing Plautus* name. At Athens liis 
teacher of philosophy was the Academic Antiochus of 
Ascalon. In public life Varro rose to be a praetor. He 
fought as a partisan of Pompey in Spain in 49, but 
without success. Caesar restored him to favour and 
appointed him keeper of the future public library in 47. 
After Caesar’s death he was outlawed by Antony in 43, 
but escaped death. His libraries, howxvcr, were plun- 
dered. When the Civil War was over he was allowed to 
devote himself entirely to peaceful study. According to 
Gellius (3. 10. 17) he had already edited 490 books at the 
beginning of his 78th year. We know the titles of fifty- 
five works, a catalogue of Varro's writings (but not of all) 
liaving been preserved in a fragment of Hieronymus 
(Ritschl, Opusc. iii. 522 ff.). We possess only two of his 
works substantially: De lingua Latina (in part) and 
Rerum rusticarum libri iii. 

Works 

1. De lingtia Latina libri XXV, of which bks. 5-10 
are partly extant (only 5 and 6 entirely). Book i con- 
tained an introduction, probably a general view of the 
subject, books 2-7 explained how words had originated 
and were applied to things and ideas, 8-13 treated 
declension and conjugation, 14-25 dealt with syntax. 
Hooks 2-4 were dedicated by Varro to his quaestor 
Septumius, but starting from bk. 5 the remaining books 
are dedicated to Cicero. The work was published before 
Cicero’s death, probably in 43 b.c. The derivations are 
often fanciful, but the work has presei^ed many quota- 
tions, especially from the old Latin poets. 

2. Rerum rusticarum libri III (37 b.c.); bk. i treats of 
agriculture in general ; 2 of cattle- and sheep-breeding ; 
3 of the smaller live stock kept on a farm, such as birds, 
bees, fishes, etc. Varro’s aim was to rouse the diminished 
interest in country-life. The author has a tiresome 
tendency to group subject-matter under various head- 
ings and divide these again into subdivisions, but his 
prefaces are enjoyable and his book is not without wit. 

Of Varro’s lost works we may mention: 

I. Saturarum Menippearum libri CL, probably be- 
tween 81 and 67 B.C., humorous essays seasoned with 
verses, in which Varro followed, but in his own original 
way the dialogues of the Cynic philosopher Memppus 
of Gadara (first half of 3rd c. b.c.). Vam provM himself 
here an enemy to the luxury and other foibles of his 
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time. Ninety titles and 600 fragments have come down 
to us. 

2. Antiquitatum rerum humanarum et divinarum libri 
XLI (47 B.C.). The first twenty-five books dealt with 
res humanae, and the last sixteen books with res divinae 
(Augustine, De civ, D. 6. 3). To arrange his subject- 
matter he put the questions: Who? Where? When? 
What? After an introductory book, 2-25 were divided 
into four parts : 2-7 treated of persons (e.g. inhabitants 
of Italy), 8-13 of places (e.g. Rome, Italy), 14-19 of tlie 
times, 20-25 of the actions of men. 

The sixteen books that contained the res divinae began 
with an introductory book; the rest were divided into 
five parts : 27-9, priests ; 30-2, temples, etc. ; 33-5, festal 
days, games, etc.; 36-8, 5 acra \ 39-41 the gods. 

3. Logistoricon libri LXXVI (44 B.c.-?), a collection 
of dialogues on various subjects — education of children, 
madness, chastity, etc. Every book took its name from a 
celebrated character, e.g. Marius de for tuna, Tubero de 
origine huntana. 

4. Hebdomades vel de imaginibus (libri xv; 39 b.c.). 
This work treated of famous Romans and Greeks, and 
contained 700 portraits illustrating the text (Plin. HN 
35. ii). It w'as called Hebdomades (Gellius, 3. 10. 1), 
because the number 7 played an important part through- 
out. 

5. Disciplinarum libri IX, an encyclopaedia of the 
artes liberales, i.e. of the branches of learning essential 
tor a free-bom man (cf. encyclopaedic learning). 

Varro’s writings cover nearly every domain of science 
— history {De vita populi Romani, ’a social history of the 
Roman people’), geography, rhetoric, jurisprudence {De 
ture civili lA. XV), philosophy, music, medicine, archi- 
tecture, literary history {De scaenicis originibus lib. Ill; 
De comoediis Plautinis), He was the greatest scholar 
among the Romans ; as to his method, he was a pupil of 
the Greeks, but he collected his matter largely himself. 
His works were a mine of information for pagan and 
Christian authors, and even for medieval compilers. 
See also grammar; scholarship, Latin. 
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P. J. E. 

VARRO (3) ATACINUS^ Publius Terentius, was 
bom at Atax in Narbonese Gaul in 82 b.c. and died 
shortly before 35 b.c. Of his life nothing is known but 
his attachment to a pseudonymous Leucadia, to whom 
he addressed elegies. Besides these, which Propertius 
and Ovid seem to respect, he wrote Argonautica, imitat- 
ing or translating Apohonius Rhodius, a geographical 
poem named Chorograplua, a poetical calendar entitled 
Epimems (but both word and authorship are disputed), 
apparently based on Aratua’ Phacnemtna^ a Bellum 
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Sequanicum on Caesar’s campaign of 58, and, Horace 
testifies, some ineffective satire. The ancients thought 
well of liis versions from the Greek, and fragments tend 
to corroborate them: the Bellum Sequanicum ^ which 
might interest us most, seems not to have attracted them. 
See DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN. 

Morel, FPL 93. E. P. B. 

VARRO (4) MURENA, Aulus Terentius, in 25 b.c. 
ruthlessly subdued the Salassi of the Val d’ Aosta. His 
camp became later Augusta Practoria (q.v.). While con- 
sul with Augustus (23), he w^as involved in a conspiracy 
with Fannius Caepio and was executed. His sister 
married Maecenas. To him is addressed Hor. Carm. 
3 - 19 - 

M, Flu89,PPr V A. 706; H. Stuart Jones, CAH il. 136; R. Syme, 
Rovian Rfvulutiun (1939), see Index. A. M. 

VARUS (i), Publius Attius, praetor, then propraetor 
in Africa, in 49 B.c. after having opposed Caesar in 
Picenum, crossed to Africa. As the effective leader of 
the Pompeians he defeated Curio. After Pharsalus he 
had to resign to Scipio the supreme command. He fell 
at Munda. A. M. 

VARUS (2), Publius Quinctilius {cos. 13 n.c.), of a 
patrician family tlvat had been of no importance for 
centuries. He owed his career to the favour of Augustus, 
being the husband of Claudia Pulchra, the grand-niece 
of the Princeps, and was able to acquire some political 
influence (his tv'o sisters made good marriages, cf. the 
table in PW xvii. 870). Varus became proconsul of 
Africa (? 7-6 B.c.), and then legate of Syria. When 
Judaea revolted after the death of Herod the Great he 
marched rapidly southwards and dealt firmly with the 
insurgents (Josephus, BJ 2. 39 ff., etc.). Varus is next 
heard of as legate of the Rhine army in a.d. 9, When 
marching back with three legions from the summer- 
camp near the Weser, he was treacherously attacked in 
difficult country by Arminius (q.v.) whose professions 
he had trusted. The Roman army w'as destroyed in the 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis and Varus took his own life 
(Dio 56. i 8“22; Velleius 2. 117-20; Florus 2. 30). 
Varus was made the scapegoat for the signal failure of 
Augustus’ whole German policy. He is alleged to have 
been grossly extortionate in Syria, torpid and incompe- 
tent in his German command — ^ut corpore ita animo 
immobilior, otio magis castrorum quam bellicae adsuetus 
militiae’ (Velleius 2. 117. 2). On tlie site of his defeat 
see bibliography, CAH x. 943. R. S. 

VARUS (3), Quinctilius, son of the general defeated by 
the Germans in a.d. 9, w^as as a speaker trained under the 
pre-Tiberian rhetor Cestius Pius from Smyrna. 

VARUS (4), Arrius, a Roman knight, serv’ed with 
distinction as praefectus cohortis under Corbulo, but 
later defamed his old commander to Nero. In a.d. 69, 
when a primus pilus in one of the Danubian legions, he 
lent vigorous help to Antoni us Primus on the Flavian 
side in the invasion of Italy, being rewarded after the 
final victory with the office of praefectus praetorio. 
Mucianus, however, soon arrived at Rome, put a check 
upon his ambitions (cf. the treatment of Antonius 
Primus), and reduced him to the post of praefectus 
annonae. He is not heard of afterwards. R. S. 

VARUS (5), P. Alfenus, see alfenus. 

VASE-PAINTING. Ninth to eighth century b.c. 
Geometric. Athenian ‘Dipylon’ vases have rhythmical 
bands (often divided into metopes) of complicated 
pattern and figure-scenes, battles, dances, funerals, etc., 
in silhouette. Local variants, mostly with fewxr figure- 
scenes, occur elsewhere. 


2« Seventh century. Orientalizing. From c. 725 
B.c. patterns become more naturalistic and the decora- 
tion less orderly, with larger figures in partial outline; 
later the black-figure style (silhouette with incised irmer 
markings) comes in. Athenian vases are divided into 
Early Proto- Attic (reminiscent of geometric), ‘black and 
w^hite’. Late Proto- Attic (predominantly black-figure). 
In Corinth Middle and Late Proto-Corinthian, 700-625 
(neat and orderly ; some small polychrome vases of 
superlative merit), is followed by Early Corinthian, 625- 
600 (black-figure; animal friezes and heroic scenes). 
Mclian vases have large, untidy, heroic scenes. East 
Greek vases have processions of animals on white 
ground; figure-scenes are rare. 

3. Sixth century. Black - figure . In Athens two lines 
can be traced: i. Vigorous style . Massive figures and 
often violent scenes. Originates in seventh century with 
Nessus painter. Continued by Sophilus, c . 570, tlie 
painter of Siana cups, 575-550, Saconides (‘the Lydiiin’), 
560-530, Exccias (q.v,), Andocides (q.v.) painter,, and 
I^eagrus group, r. 515, 2. Delicate style . Drawing )[icat 
and fine, sometimes formal. Begins with Clitias, 560, 
and painters of Little Master cups, c . 550, then AmasiiS 
(q.v.) painter and the Aflecter; and after 525 Antimenes 
painter and Menon painter (sei? andocidi-s). 

4. Corinthian vase-painting continues till about 550, 
with some excellent pictures, e.g. ‘Departure of Amphi- 
araus*. Chalcis carries on the best Corinthian tradition 
until 520, but the later Phineus group shows Ionian 
influence. The finest Laconian vases, c.g. Arcesilas cup, 
are produced 590-550. The cfiief East Greek styles are 
Fikellura, 570-500 (derives from Rhodian; drawing 
often witty), Clazomenian, 560-530, including North- 
ampton group (fonnal and decorative), Caeretan, 540 
525 (lively scenes of ‘Heracles and Busiris’, etc. ; perhaps 
made in Italy, but, unlike Pontic and allied groups, shows 
no Etruscan influence). 

5. 530-400. Red - Jigure . Figures reserved against 
black background, inner markings in black or brown. In 
Athens starts with Andocides (q.v.) painter and Menon 
painter. The vigorous style is continued by Euphronius 
(q.v.), Euthymidcs (q.v.), Cleophrades painter {see 
efictetus 1), Panaetius painter (^cc eufhhonius), Br>'gu?> 
(q.v.) painter; and the delicate style by Epictetus (q.v. 1), 
Phintias (formal and elaborate), Berlin painter (rhyth- 
mical line and quiet beauty), Pan painter (mannerist), 
Duris (q.v.). After 480 Niobid painter and Penthesilea 
painter (^ee euphronius) reflect composition of Micon 
and Polygnotus (q.v.); Chicago painter and painter of 
Boston phiale are quieter. White-ground vases, particu- 
larly Iccythif are now’ common ; Achilles painter, 460-440, 
develops tradition of Berlin painter; Reed painter (430- 
410) is more passionate. In red-figure Erctria painter 
(440-420) begins a rich style which Meidias painter 
elaborates {see MEiDiAs) ; Berlin Dinus painter is realistic 
and vigorous. Red-figure painting starts in south Italy 
about 440 and at first is strongly influenced by Athens. 

6 . Fourth century. In Athens the rich style con- 
tinues in the work of Meidias painter’s successors. The 
vigorous style can be traced through successive groups 
of Kcrtch vases. In south Italy local groups, Luconian, 
'I'arentine (including Gnathia), Apulian, Paestan, etc., 
develop on their own lines; their subjects arc sometimes 
interesting, the drawing usually unplcasing, and the 
decorative value marred by excessive use of white and 
yellow paint. Gnathia ware has interesting echoes of 
Sicyonian painting. Vase-painting ends in the third 
century. 

Recent worka; General: Corpus Vasorum antiquorum; Classifica- 
tion des reramiques antiques; E. Pfuhl, Alaierei umi Zeiehnuttg dtr 
Griechen ( 1 923 1 ; Masterptfces of Greek Drawing and Paintitig ( 1 926); 
E. Buachor, Greek Vase-painltng (1921); P. Jacobathal, Orsusmente 
grieckischer Vasen (1927). Special. Geometric: I. L. Myrea, Who 
were the Greeks? (1930), 473. Seventh ccncuiy, Proto-Attic: J. M. 
Cook, USA XXXV. 16s. Conntbisa; H. G. G. Payne, Necrocorinthia 
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Protokorinthisch^ V asenmalerti (1933). Island: H. G. G. 
Payne, J//6’ 1926, 203. East Greek; A. Rumpf, Jahrb. 1933, 55. 
Sixth century. Black-fiaure : J. D. Beazlcy, Attic Black-figure 
xxxii. i\ytIS 1932, 167 (Little Master cupa); New 
York Metrop. Museum v. 93; M. Robertson, JHS 1935, 224 
L. E. Haspels, Attic Black-figured Lekythoi (1936); 

S. rapaspihdi-Karusu, Atk. Mitt. Ixii. 111 (Sophilua); A. Rumpf, 
^kmider (1937)- Chalcidian: Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen (1927); 
H. R, W. Smith, Origin of Chalcidian Ware (1932). Laconian: 
h. A. Lane, BSA xxxiv. 99. Fikellura: R. M. Cook, BSA xxxiv. i. 
Clazomenian; J. D. Bcazley, BSB xi. 1. Caeretan: E. Potticr, Mon. 
iiof (1933), I. Pontic, etc.: T. Dohrn, Vie schwarzfigurigeti 
etruskijchen Vasen (1937). Red-fiffure: J. D. Beazlcy, Attic Red- 
figured Vases in American Museums (1918); Attische Vasenmaler 
(1925); Greek Vases in Poland (1928); Der Berlinermaler (1930); 
Der Panviuler (1931); T. B. L. Webster, Ver Niobidenmalcr (1935); 
K. Schcfold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen (1934). Wliitc 
Krourid; J. 1 ). Beazley, Attic White Lekythoi (1938). Italian: A. 13 . 
1 rcndall, Fruhitaliotische Vasen (1938); Pacstan Pottery (1936); 
C. VV. L. Scheurleer, Anz. 1936, 285 (Gnatlua). T. B. L. W. 

VATES, see propheciks. 

VATIA, see SERVXLIUS (z) and (3). 

VATICAN, orif3[inally the district on the west bank of 
the Tiber extending from the territory of Veii to the 
reaches below Rome, but in the chorography of Rome 
restricted lo the ridge {mons or montes) confining the 
river from Pons Milvius to the Janiculum (Cic. Att. 13, 
33.4). A still more restricted topographical use is repre- 
sented by Vaticanavatlis{’F^c. Atm. 14. 14) and Vatica- 
rtum (Plin. IlN 8. 37; 16. 237; 18. 20), the unhealthy 
plain which the valley drained. Here lay the Naumachia 
and the Circus Gat et Neronis, the latter the scene of 
early Christian martyrdoms and close to the site of St. 
Peter’s basilica. Vaticanus was also attached to a shrine 
of the Magna Mater, whose altars (C/L vi. 497-504) 
have been found on the site of St. Peter’s fa9ade and 
w hich seems to have been an important cult-centre, with 
branches in Gaul and Germany (C/L xiii. 1751, 7281). 

I. A. R. 


VATICINATIO, see DIVINATION, para 4. 

VATINIUS, Publius, tribune 59 b.c., sponsored the 
bills granting Caesar (q.v.) Cisalpine Gaul and lllyricum, 
and confirming l^impcy’s Eastern settlement, and figured 
prominently in the attacks on Bibulus and in the Vettius 
affair. In 56 Cicero, defending Sestius (q.v.), delivered 
the invective In P. Vatiriium tesiern interrogation but in 
54, obedient to the triumvirs, successfully defended 
Vatinius on a bribery charge. After serving with Caesar 
in Gaul, Vatinius w^on a victory in the Adriatic in 47, 
and in December received the consulate, an office he 
always boasted he would hold. His proconsulate, in 
lllyricum, was recognized by a supplicatio in 45; and 
despite his surrender to Brutus in 43 he triumphed in 42. 
The best-hated man of his time, he was made an easy butt 
by his personal disabilities, weak legs, and scrofulous 
swellings; but he took raillery well, and in later life w^as 
genuindy reconciled with Cicero, to whom in 45 he 
wrote Pam. 5. 10. (Cf. Catullus, 14. 3 and 52-3,) 

L G. Pocock, A Commentary on Cicero In Vatinium (1926). 

G, E. F. C. 

VECTIGAL meant an indirect tax, though it is some- 
times loosely used as equivalent to tributum. It was 
applied to revenue derived from public land, mines, salt- 
works, etc., and in general to rents derived from State 
property. Apart from such charges the only vectigalm 
of the Republican period were the portoria (q.v.) and the 
vicesima liber tatis, a tax of 5 per cent, on the value of 
manumitted slaves. In the Principate the number of the 
vectigalia w^as increased, and they provided a considerable 
part of the State revenue. Only vecUgaha were paid by 
the inhabitants of Italy, who were exempt from tributum. 
^Phe most important of the vectigalm were the portona. 
In order to raise revenue for the provision of pensions 
to old soldiers Augustus founded the aetanum mihtare, 


into which was paid the yield of two new taxes, the 
centesima rerum venaliumn a tax of i per cent, on sales by 
auction, and the vicesima hereditatum. The latter was a 
charge of 5 per cent, on all sums above 100,000 sesterces 
bequeathed to persons other than near relatives. The 
death-duties were paid by citizens only, and their intro- 
duction was resented by Italians, who objected to any 
form of taxation. The extension of the citizenship had 
the effect of increasing their yield. Another vectigal 
was the quinta et vicesima venalium mancipiorum, a 4 per 
cent, tax on sales of slaves. The collection of vectigalia 
was even in the Principate let out to companies of 
publicani (q.v.). In the second century single condiictores 
(q.v.) took their place, and subsequently vectigalia were 
collected by State officials. See also emphyteusis. 

G. H. S. 

VEDIOVIS, VEIOVIS, VEDIVS, an ancient deity, 
worshipped at Rome between the Arx and Capitol and 
on Tiber island ( Plat ner- Ashby, p. 548 f.) and at 
Bovillae. His offering was a she-goat, sacrificed ritu 
hutnano (Gell. 5. i2. 12), whether that means on behalf of 
the dead (cf. B'estus, p. 91. 24 Lindsay) or as a surrogate 
for a human victim (Preller-Jordan, Rom. MytholA i. 
265). This suggests a chthonian god, but his name is 
puzzling. The ancients, deriving luppiter from iuuarCn 
took Vediouis as *the non-helper’ ((iell. ibid. 8), i.e. 
harmful, or as ‘little luppiter’, on the analogy of ue~ 
grandis (Ovid, Fasti 3. 445-8, cf. Festus, p. 519. 22 
Lindsay, both from Verrius Flaccus); Wissowa, RK^ 
p. 237, as a sort of anti -luppiter, a god of the dead; 
C. Koch, Der romische Juppitern p. 68, as meaning an 
abnormal form of luppiter. His festival was on 21 May 
(calendars) and his statue of Apolline type (Gell. ibid. 
Ilf.)- H.J. R. 

VEDIUS POIXIO, Publius, a freedman’s son, was 
friend of Augustus, who made him a knight; rich and 
cruel, he used to feed his lampreys with human flesh. He 
was active in the civil service in Asia after Actium, and 
was widely honoured. He died in 1 5 B.c. bequeathing to 
Augustus the villa of Pausilypon (q.v.). 

PIRn V 213; K. Scott, AJPhil. 1939, 459; R. Syme, Roman 
Revolution (1939), 410. A. M, 

VEIENTO, Fabricius, impeached a.d. 62 for his 
satiric ‘Codicilli* against senators and priests, was 
banished by Nero and had his publications burned 
(therefore much in demand, 'conquisitos lectitatosque’, 
says Tacitus); but under Domitian became active in 
Rome as a delator and one of Juvenal’s satiric council on 
the Emperor’s turbot (Tac. Atitt. 14. 50; Juv. 3. 185; 4. 
113 and 123 ; 6. 113). J. W. D. 

VEII, the most soutliern of Etruscan cities, only nine 
miles north of Rome, was a perpetual menace to it in 
early times (‘assidui et anniuersarii hostes*, Florus i. 12). 
Dennis aptly calls it the ‘Troy of Italy’, recalling the 
legends of the siege which ended Veii’s wars with Rome 
in 396 B.c. Till then the Romans had not mastered the 
west bank of the Tiber. The captured land was soon 
formed into four new rustic tribes. Veii was about seven 
miles in circumference. Livy (i. 15 ; 5. 2) testifies to its 
early strength, Florus and Plutarch (Camilltis) to its 
wealth, but it had become desolate by the time of Augus- 
tus (Propertius 10. 27), when it was made a mvnicipitan 
Augustum. Probably the materials were used in building 
Rome. Veii was especially famous for its statuary. 
Pliny (HAT 35. 157) has preserved the name of Vulca, 
commissioned to furnish statues for Jupiter’s temple on 
the Roman Capitol. From Vulca’s school came the 
terracotta statue of Apollo found in 1916, now in tlie 
Museo di Villa Giulia at Rome, D. R.-Mscl. 

VEIOVIS* see vediovis. 
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VEIOVIS AEDES, see capitol. 

VELABRUM was the low ground between the Capitol 
and Palatine in Rome, originally a swamp open to Tiber 
floods. The Cloaca Maxima (q.v.) passed riverwards 
through it, and by draining made of it one of the busiest 
centres in the city (Macrob. i. lo. 15), contained between 
tlie Vicus Tuscus and Vicus lugarius and carrying all 
traffic between the Forum and the river. Here lay Acca 
Larentia’s shrine. I. A. R. 

VELIA, now a narrow ridge or spur connecting the 
Palatine and Oppian hills of Rome at the head of the Via 
Sacra (q.v.). The summit was probably modified by 
levelling for the vestibule of Nero*s Domus Aurea in A.D. 
64, where later stood the temple of Venus and Rome, 
dedicated in a.d. 135. The saddle was crowned by the 
Arch of Titus (CIL vi. 945). I. A. R. 

VELITES. In the early Republican army the light- 
armed troops were recruited from citizens unable to 
provide themselves with hoplite armour and were called 
rorarii. By the Second Punic War their title had been 
changed to velites. The number in each legion was the 
same as that of hastati or principes. In battle they were 
employed probably as iaculatores (ypoaffto^dxoi) in con- 
junction with the cavalry to open the attack and were 
regularly stationed on the flanks. They w'cre abolished 
by Marius and their place was taken by foreign con- 
tingents (e.g. Balearic slingers). See also arms, roman. 

Kromaycr-Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Gfiechen und 
R&met (1928). H. M. D. P. 

VELIUS LONGUS (early 2nd c. b.c.), scholar, who 
interested himself in the language of Republican authors 
and wrote a commentary on the Aeneid, Only his De 
orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. LaU vii. 46-81) is extant. 

Cf. Tcuifel, § 352. 3 a; Schanz-Hosius, § 596. 

VELXEIUS PATERCULUS, Gaius (c. ig B.c.-after 
A.D. 31), was of Campanian descent. We owe our 
knowledge of his origin and personal history to the 
naive family pride with which he refers to the exploits 
of his forefathers and his own career. His maternal 
ancestors included Decius Magius, who remained faith- 
ful to Rome when Capua joined Hannibal, and Minatius 
Magius, who received Roman citizenship for raising a 
legion which fought for Rome in tlie Social War. V.*s 
paternal grandfather was praefectus fahrum under Pom- 
peius, and his father served in the cavalry in Germany 
He himself served as a tribime in Thrace and Macedonia 
and accompanied Gaius Caesar to the East in i n.c. He 
sensed for eight years under Tiberius as prefect of horse 
and legatus in Germany and Pannonia, and, on Tiberius' 
recommendation was elected quaestor in a.d. 6 and 
praetor in 15. There is no evidence that he held further 
office. 

The Historiae Romanae is a compendium of Roman 
history addressed to V.'s friend M. Vinicius (who married 
Julia, daughter of Germanicus) on attaining the consul- 
ship, A.D. 30. Bk. I, of which the opening and the part 
dealing with the period from Romulus to the battle of 
Pydna are missing, begins with the history of the Orient 
and Greece and ends with the fall of Carthage and 
Corinth (146 B.C.); bk. 2, covering the period 146 B.c. to 
A.D. 30, becomes more detailed as it approaches the 
author's own day, doubtless because, os he tells us, he 
projected a fuller history from the Civil War onwards, 
lie inserted two historical excursuses, on Roman coloni- 
zation (i. 14-15) and on the Roman provinces (2. 38-9), 
and three on literary topics, one on early Latin literature 
(2. 9), and another on the Ciceronian and Augustan 
period (2. 36), in which he couples Virgil with the minor 
poet Rabirius, while a third (1. 16-17) points out that the 
SourishiDg periods in Greek and Latin literature were 


confined within very brief limits. He shows some 
knowledge of Greek literature, mentioning Homer, 
Hesiod, tragic and comic writers, Isocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. He cites Cato, Hortensius, and the Memoirs 
of Augustus among his sources (i. 7. 3 ; 2. 16. 3 and 124. 
3). A considerable controversial literature discusses 
authors possibly used by him (see Schanz). 

Velleius is the typical retired officer who has turned 
amateur historian. He is enthusiastic rather than critical 
and has all the pretentiousness of the novice who has 
fallen under the spell of contemporary rhetoric. Though 
his work is the earliest extant specimen of post-Augustan 
prose, his style has all the characteristics of the Silver 
Age. His attempts at pointed phraseology, though 
occasionally effective, are often puerile. He indulges in 
lengthy sentences which are not periods but mere strings 
of clauses interspersed with parentheses, and he has an 
irritating fondness for exclamations and interrogations. 
He admits that he wrote hurriedly, and the stream of his 
narrative, if it sometimes carries the reader along wi^ it, 
certainly lacks profundity. His interest is chiefly biogrl^ph- 
ical, and he portrays, often withsomeskill, the lesser lights 
as well as the protagonists of history. His admiration for 
his old chief Tiberius and for the whole imperial house 
is unbounded; even Tiberius' ministers, such as .Sejanus, 
can do no wrong. His work is a valuable source for the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius and a useful corrective 
for the diatribes against Tiberius of Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius. 
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VELLUM, see BOOKS, I. 12, 13. 

VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS 
FORTUNATUS was bom, probably after a.d. 530, 
near Treviso in northern Italy, and was educated at 
Ravenna. He left Italy for Gaul in 565. There he 
visited the grave of St. Martin at Tours, and there he 
continued to live till his death about 600. Wit'- him the 
Latin poetry of Gaul ends. The most notable of his 
many poems is the De virtutibus S. Martini in four books, 
of 2243 hastily composed hexameters. 

Best ed. of hit verse and prose, F. l^o and D. Krutch in MGU 
(1881-5). A. S. 

VENATIONES. Fights of man against beast or beast 
against beast were introduced into Rome in the second 
century B.c. They grew more elaborate, until under the 
Empire the whole world was ransacked for animals, 
which were brought by sea to Ostia and kept in cages 
under the arena. Lions, panthers, bears, bulls, hippo- 
potami, crocodiles were either matched against each 
other or against human btsiiatiu Five thousand wild 
and four thousand tame animals were slaughtered, some 
of them by women, when the Flavian amphitheatre was 
opened; eleven thousand when Trajan celebrated his 
triumph over the Dacians, 

Friedlindcr IL 62-74. F. A. W. 
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^^PjIETI (i), Gallic tribe occupying modem Morbihan. 
Th^r strongly 'Atlantic* culture was but slightly touched 
by Celticism in the La T^ne period, but they themselves 
strongly influenced south-west British cultures by their 
trade, which stimulated their resistance to Caesar. They 
were defeated by D, Brutus in a naval battle (57 b.c.). 
Under the En^pire their commerce declined, but a 
prosperous agricultural life is indicated by villa-iinds. 
The region was occupied by emigrant Britons in the 
fifth century. 

Cac9. DGall. 3. 8—16, C, Jullian, Hist, de la Gault ii. 486—94; vi. 
‘♦37-49. C. E. S. 

VENETI (2) inhabited the fertile areas about the head of 
the Adriatic. Chief cities : Ateste in prehistoric times, 
Patavium in historic (see antenor). Inscriptions, dating 
from the fifth to the first century b.c., showthat the Veneti 
spoke an Illyrian language (cf. Hdt. i. 196). Archaeo- 
logical evidence reveals that they immigrated into north 
Italy c. 95® » here they preceded and later successfully 
resisted Etruscans and Gauls. They were highly civilized, 
preferred horse-breeding and commerce to war, and 
early organized the Baltic amber (q.v.) trade. They 
particularly worshipped a goddess of healing, Rehtia. 
Always friendly to Rome, the Veneti aided her against 
Gauls (390 B.c.) and Hannibal. Later from allies they 
became subjects, though retaining local autonomy. Pre- 
sumably they obtained Latin rights in 89, full citizen- 
ship in 49 B.c. Their romanization ensued. 

Straho 5. 212; Polyb. 2. 17 f.; Livy 1. i; 5. 33; 10. 2. R. S. Con- 
way, CAlf iv. 441; Prae-Jtalic Dialects i (1933), 230; J. What- 
rnouRh, ^oumiations of Hotnan Italy (1937), 171 (with bibliography). 
I'or iheir alleged Paphlagonian origin see Serv. ad Aen. i. 242; 
Horn. Jl. 2. 852; Slrabo 12. 543. E. T. S. 

VENILIA, a goddess of forgotten nature and functions. 
It is implied by Varro (Ling. 5. 72) that she is associated 
with Neptunus (q.v., cf. August. De dv, D. 7. 22). 
Some insignificant stories, patently late inventions, arc 
told of her by poets. 

VENNONIUS, an early Roman author, now lost, whose 
history Cicero greatly regrets not to have at hand (Att. 
12. 3. i; cf. Leg. I. 6). He is cited by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 4. 15. 

Peter, HRIiel. i, 142. 

VENTIDIUS, Publius (cos. suff. 43 b.c.), the proverbial 
upstart of the Roman revolutionary wars; probably of 
quite reputable municipal origin. Captured in infancy 
at Asculum and led in the triumph of Pompeius Strabo 
(89 B.C.), he made his livelihood with difficulty. Abusively 
designated as a mulioy he was probably an army-con- 
tractor (cf. Gellius 15.4, the best account of his early life). 
Like other representatives of the defeated and im- 
poverished Italians, he became an adherent of Caesar, 
through whose patronage he entered the Senate. Praetor 
in 43, Ventidius, who had been raising three legions in 
his native Picenum, reinforced Antony, after his defeat 
at Mutina, As a reward, he became consul later in 
the year. In 41-40 B.c. he intervened indecisively in 
the Bellum Perusinum, After the Pact of Brundisium 
he was sent to drive the Parthians out of Asia and Syria, 
in wliich task he won brilliant victories at the Cilician 
Gates and at Mt. Amanus (39), and at Gindarus (38). 
Superseded by Antony (there were allegations of taking 
bribes from the king of Commagene), he returned to 
Rome to celebrate his Parthian triumph (38), and died 
soon after, being honoured with a public funeral. His 
Parthian triumph was long remembered (cf. Tac. Germ. 
37. 4: ‘infra Ventidium deicctus Oriens*). No official or 
contemporary evidence gives P. Ventidius the cof^omen 
‘Bassus*; nor can he quite be proved identical with 
Sabinus, the mulio of Virgil, Catal. 10. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (t 939). Index. R. S. 


VENUS, an Italian goddess, not originally Roman 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 33 : 'cuius nomen ego antiquis litteris . . . 
nusquam inueni'). She is so obscure that the only clues 
to her functions are her name, a few passing remarks of 
antiquaries, and her identification. The name should by 
all analogies be neuter and apparently is feminine merely 
because it denotes a female; as a common noun it means 
‘charm, beauty’, and so may be compared to Charis 
(q.v.). Varro (op. cit. 6. 20) says that on the Vinalia 
Rustics (a day mistakenly supposed to be her festival) 
gardeners keep holiday. Cf. Rust, i, i. 6, Venus has 
procuratio hortorum; Festus, pp. 322. 19; 366. 35, 
Lindsay; Pliny, UN 19. 50. Add Naevius, /r. com. 122 
Ribbeck, who speaks of eating ‘Venus that has felt 
Vulcan’s powTr*, i.e. boiled vegetables. We may there- 
fore suppose that she was the numen whose power made 
herb-gardens look ‘charmingly’ prosperous and fertile. 
There is not the smallest evidence that she had anything 
to do with animal fertility, including that of mankind. 
However, perhaps through the association of Aphrodite 
(q.v.) with Charis, or the Charites, she somehow became 
identified with her at an unknown date. It would seem 
that the cult of Aphrodite of Eryx (Venus Erucina) was 
the first point of contact (temple in 217 B.c., see Platner- 
Ashby, p. 551). To classical Rome Venus was Aphrodite ; 
so much so that the Greek metonymies (Aphrodite = 
love-making, highest throw at dice, luck, etc.) were taken 
over by her. As Venus Genetrix (= mother of the gens 
Julia) she was prominent in Imperial cult. 

'Wiasowa, RK 288 ff. ; Keune in Roacher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

VENUS lA, a town, probably of Peucctian origin, in 
Apulia near the Lucanian border, famed as Horace’s 
birthplace (Sat. 2. i. 34); nowadays Venosa. When 
Rome took Venusia it was a populous Oscan-speaking 
city, 292 B.c. ; it received a Latin colony one year later 
(Dion. Hal. 17-18.5 incredibly numbers the colonists at 
20,000). Venusia immediately became a military strong- 
hold and important station on the Via Appia (Strabo 5. 
250). Resisting Hannibal, it harboured the fugitives 
from Cannae, thereby repeating the r6le it had probably 
played in 280 after Heraclea (Polyb. 3. 116 f. ; Zonar. 
8. 3). In 200 Rome reinforced Venusia (Livy 31. 49). 
Roman arrogance presumably provoked its defection in 
the Social War (Malcovati, Fragm. OraU Rom, ii. 140; 
App. BCiv. I. 39). In 43 the Triumvirs settled veterans 
here and Venusia remained a colonia in Imperial times 
(App. BCiv. 4. 3). 

N. Jacobonc, Venusia (1909). E. T. S. 

VER SACRUM, literally, consecrated (produce of the) 
spring. In times of distress, or merely w'hen the popula- 
tion was superabundant, Italian communities and others, 
including Greek, also (Dionysius, Strabo) used to conse- 
crate to a god, often Jupiter, all that should be bom in 
the spring. The beasts were apparently sacrificed; but 
the human beings (sacrani), when tw'enty years old 
(Festus, p. 150. 21), were veiled and sent out of the 
country. They might go where they would and found a 
new settlement. 

Festus, pp. 150, 424, 519 Lindsay; Dion. Hal. AnU'quit. s. t6; 
Strabo 5. 4* P- 250. Cf. Livy 22. to. H. J. R. 

VERBENA, VERBENARIUSs see fetialbs. 
VERBORUM A GRAECIS TRACTORUM LIBRI, 

see CLOATius. 

VERCINGETORlXy son of Celtillus, formerly king of 
the Arvemi, raised the revolt against Caesar in 52 B.C., 
and was acclaimed king of the tribe and general of the 
confederates. Defeated by Caesar’s cavalry at Novio- 
dunum Biturigum, he adopted 'Fabian* tactics, hampering 
Caesar’s supply by systematic destmetion. With this 
was combined the strategy of tempting Caesar to attadc 
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or ingloriously decline the attack on impregnable ground. 
The policy succeeded admirably near Avaricum, where 
Caesar did not attack, and at Gergovia, where he did. 
Vercingetorix was led to risk another attack on Caesar in 
the held, which was badly defeated, so that he retreated 
to another prepared fortress, Alesia (q.v.). Caesar had 
an unexpected weapon, the circumvallation, with which 
he beat off not only Vercingetorix but the Gallic army 
summoned from outside to break it. Vercingetorix 
surrendered and was put to death after Caesar’s triumph 
(46). 

Caes. BGall. bk. 7. C. Jullinn, Vercingetorix (1921). C. E. S. 

VERGBLIOMASTIX, 'the scourge of Virgil*, is a 
bombastic name given perhaps to any of the rampant 
critics of Virgil. See Servius ad Ed. 2. 23 ; Aen. 5. 521 ; 
Ribbeck, Proleg. ad Verg., ch. 8 (1866); Donatus, 16. 
6 1 -2 (E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae u. ihre antike 
Quellen, igii). R. M. 

VERGINIA was traditionally slain by her own father 
to save her from the cupidity of the decemvir Appius 
Claudius. This murder is said to have precipitated a 
revolution leading to the overthrow of the decemvirs 
(449 B.C.). The poetical details of this legend show that 
the story, although probably based on that of Lucretia, 
was not invented by jurists as a precedent for the protec- 
tion of individual liberty, or by annalists desirous of 
explaining the fall of the decemvirs. The late connexion 
of the legend with the story of Appius Claudius’ lust 
and tyranny is proved by the fact that the so-called 
plebeian heroes Verginius and Verginia in fact belonged 
to a family that was indisputably patrician. 

C. Appleton, Rev. hist, droit fran^. (1924). P. T. 

VERGINIUS FXAVUS, a famous Ncronian teacher 
who had Persius for a pupil. His renown brought exile 
on him (Tac. Ann. 15, 71). Quintilian held his authority 
in great respect, mentioning him in several passages. 

Teuffel, § 297. 9. 

VERGINIUS, see also rufus (6). 

VERNA, see SLAVES, para 8. 

VERONA, a town on the river A thesis in Cisalpine 
Gaul, astride the routes to the Brenner Pass in fertile 
wine-producing country (Verg. G. 2. 94). Although 
probably founded by Raeti, it is first mentioned in 
history as a town of the Cenomani (Pliny, HN 3. 130; 
Livy 5. 35). Prior to Imperial times little is known of 
Verona except that it was Catullus’ birthplace. A large, 
flourishing city, Verona had the title of colonia in a.d. 69 
(Strabo 5. 212; Tac. Hist. 3. 8). Numerous Roman 
remains (including magnificent first-century amphi- 
theatre, third-century walls, etc.) and the fact that 
Constantine (312), Theodoric (499), and the Lombards 
(568) thought it worth while to occupy it, demonstrate 
its importance. 

A. M. Allen, FUstory of Verona (19x0); P, Marconi. Verona 
Romana (1938). For its Kactic origin ace J. Whatmough, Harv. 
Stud, xlviii (1937), 181. E. T. S. 

VERRES, Gaius, was a notorious governor of Sicily, 
chiefly known through the speeches of Cicero. His 
public career began in 84 B.C., when he was quaestor to 
the Marian consul Cn. Papirius Carbo. He deserted 
Carbo in order to attach himself to Sulla, who gave him 
some land at Beneventum. In 80 he went to the East 
as iegatus and later legatus pro quaestore of Dolabella, the 
governor of Cilicia. Verres and his chief co-operated in 
plundering the provincials, but when Dolabella was 
prosecuted on his return in 78 Verres secured his own 
safety by giving evidence against him. In 74 he obtained 
the praetorship by bribery, and made use of his office to 
enrich himself. In his governorship of Sicily (73-70) he 


showed, according to Cicero, a complete disregard of the 
rights both of the provincials and of Roman citizens. On 
his return he was prosecuted for res repetundae before a 
court consisting of senators. Though Verres secured the 
support of Q. Hortensius, Cicero produced such strong 
evidence that he abandoned his defence and went into 
exile at Massilia. Cicero's 'Actio Secunda* was therefore 
never delivered. Verres seems to have spent the rest of 
his life at Massilia. In 43 he was proscribed by Antony, 
who is said to have coveted the works of art which he had 
stolen from the provincials. G. H. S. 

VERRIUS FLACCUS, see FLACCUS. 

VERTUMNUS, an Etruscan god (Varro, Ling. 5. 46; 
Prop. 4. 2. 4, who says he came from Volsinii). A statue 
of him stood in the Vicus Tuscus, and Propertius (ibid. 
13 ff.) indicates that the tradespeople there made frequent 
offerings to him. Nothing is known of his functions; his 
name may be connected with the Etruscan farpily 
ultimni, latinized Veldumnius. The Romans etymolo- 
gized it from uerterc, e.g. Prop. ibid. 21 ff. , 

See WissowB in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

VERULAMIUM, town in Britain, near modem St. 
Albans (Herts.). According to Tacitus {Ann. 14. 33), it 
was sacked by Boudicca in a.d, 61. He speaks of ‘munici- 
pium V.* which has been almost universally, though 
rashly, interpreted as a technical term of status; Vcrula- 
mium was, however, certainly a cantonal capital (Catuvel- 
launi). A shrine of the martyr St. Alban (date uncertain), 
close by, was visited by St. Germanus in 429 {Script, rcr. 
Meroving. vii. 262). 

Excavations carried out since 19.30 have added much 
knowledge. It appears that a Bclgic city, defended by 
forest and on its open side by slight earthworks, wa.s 
built c. 15 B.c. by Tasciovanus on a plateau above the 
valley of the Ver (not therefore Cassivellaunus’ oppidum). 
After the Roman conquest the site was moved to the 
river valley, and after Boudicca’s sack (61) an area of 
c. 150 acres was enclosed by an earth-bank. This w.ns 
succeeded c. 130 by a new walled town c. 200 acres in 
area, on a slightly different site. Portions of the Forum, 
two triumphal arches, a theatre, a gymnasium (?), tem- 
ples, houses, and shops have been uncovered, all built 
c. 130-70. In the third century the tow'n decayed 
(possibly London diverted its trade) and by 300 ‘bore 
some resemblance to a bombarded city' ( Verulamium, 
28). A thorough reconstruction c. 300 restored pros- 
perity for a time, but the population declined in numbers 
and in standard of life, until after the English conquest 
the site was waste. 

R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulanrium (1936): auxtimary of 

earlier data, Vutoria County History, Herts, i. 125-39. See aUo 
M. Kenyon, Arrhaeologia Ixxxiv. 213-61 f, (theatre); Antiquaries 
Journal xvii. 28-55 ; Transartirms of the St. Alban^s and Hertfordshire 
Architect, and Archaeological Society iv. 243-75; v. 25- 30, 152, 
214-21. C. £. S. 

VERUSy Luciu-s (L. Ceionius Commodus) (a.d. 13a- 
169), son of L. Aelius (q.v. 4), was bom at Rome, and 
on Aelius’ death passed to the Aurelian family, being 
adopted by Antoninus Pius (q.v.) in 138, and brought up 
with M. Aurelius (q.v.), who directed his studies. He 
assumed the toga virilU in 145, became quaestor in 153 
and consul in 154, with a second consulship in 161. 
Thus, on Pius’ death he lacked all the special standing of 
his adoptive 'twin* Marcus Aurelius, ten years his senior; 
but Marcus at once created him (as X. Aurelius Verus') 
Augustus and colleague with tribunician power, and 
married him to Lucilla (q.v.) in 164. He was weak and 
indulgent — defects which made his administration (see 
AURELIUS) an embarrassment to his partner, and his 
death perhaps a relief to the Empire. 

S. H.A. Verus; Dio Casaiui, bki. 71-2; P/R\ C 606; see also 

under aurklius. P. LambrechtB, Ant. class, iii (1934), 173; C. H, 
Dodd, Nunu Chron. 191 x, 209. C. H. V. S. 
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VESPAE lUDICnjMCOCIETPISTORIS FUDICE 

VTLJLCANO, contest between baker and cook in ninety- 
nine hexameters by a travelling rhetorician Vespa. The 
poem shows no trace of Christianity and is familiar with 
mythology and Roman folk-lore, but cannot be older 
than the third century a.d. because of its prosody {in 
caccabd, qu&si, Meleager). Metre is pleasing, although 
final syllable is admitted in the fifth rise (e.g. 'potest 
superorum'). 

Baebrena, PLM iv. 326. O. S. 

VESPASIAN (Titus Flavius Vespasianus), emperor 
A.D. 69-79. Bom A.D. 9, at Sabine Reate, the son of a 
tax-gatherer, Flavius Sabinus, he was tribunus militum 
in Thrace, quaestor Cretae et Cyrenarum, aedile in 38, 
praetor in 40. As legatm of Legio II Augusta, he 
received the triumphalia omamenta for his services in 
Britain (44). In 51 he was consul suffectus, and subse- 
quently (? e. 63) proconsul of Africa. In 66 he accom- 
panied Nero to Greece, but fell into disfavour because he 
went to sleep at one of the Emperor’s recitals. Nero, 
however, suddenly appointed him to quell the Jewish 
rebellion (late 66). On i July 69 the legions at Alexandria 
hailed Vespasian as Imperator, and their example was 
followed on the 3rd by those in Judaea. On 22 December, 
witli the death of Vitellius, the Senate formally appointed 
Vespasian emperor. 

2. *^1 he new emperor was wtII fitted to carry out the 
heavy task of reconstruction which lay before him. The 
keynote of his character was a sturdy common-sense 
which despised all ostentation. A typical countryman, 
he was blunt, straight-forward, and honest, with a strong 
and somewhat coarse sense of humour. His immediate 
task was to restore public confidence and to repair the 
damage of the civil wars. 'J'itus, the Emperor’s eldest 
sun, was left to carry on the war in Palestine, and two 
competent generals, Annius Gallus and Petilius Cerialis, 
were appointed to suppress the revolt of Civilis (q.v.). 
By the end of 70 Vespasian could boast that there was 
peace on all frontiers, and in 71 the temple of Janus was 
ceremonially closed. In the same year Vespasian and 
T’itus celebrated a magnificent triumph for the capture 
of Jerusalem. 

3. The new era of peace and reconstruction w^as 
ushered in by the rebuilding of the Capitoline I'emple, 
which was started in 70. Next, Vespasian turned to the 
pressing problem of imperial finance. He stated himself 
that forty thousand million sesterces {c. £400,000,000) 
were needed to make the State solvent. Retrenchment 
alone was not sufficient. The tributes of the provinces 
generally were raised and strictly exacted, public land 
unlawfully occupied was resumed for the State, and 
various new taxes were devised. Vespasian incurred a 
reputation for parsimony as a result of these measures, 
but the whole Empire benefited. In Rome itself magni- 
ficent buildings, such as the Temple of Peace and the 
Colosseum, were erected, while money in the provinces 
was freely spent on building, road-making, and the 
encouragement of art and education. 

4 « It was largely for financial reasons that Vespasian 
assumed the censorship with Titus in 73, but he also 
honoured the most distinguished of the Italians and 
provincials by means of adlectio (q.v.), and so filled up 
the numhere of the Senate, depleted by civil war and 
persecution. He thus obtained valuable recruits for the 
administration, and from this time dates the gradual 
substitution of equites for freedmen in the imperial 
government. In keeping with this liberal outlook was 
his edict conferring Latin rights on all the towns of 
Spain. The founding of numerous colonies in backward 
provinces furthered romanization, and Vespasian’s 
general policy waa to encourage municipal life. He also 
exerted the strictest control over governors and officials, 
and severely punished maladministration. 


5- In foreign policy Vespasian aimed at consolidation 
and strengthening of existing frontiers. The number of 
legions was maintained at twenty-eight. In the East 
Vespasian substituted three armies with a total of six 
legions in Syria, Cappadocia, and Judaea, for the old 
four-legion army in Syria. In 72 the kingdoms of Com- 
magene and Armenia Minor were annexed. In Britain 
the subjugation of Wales was completed, and the Roman 
frontier was advanced into Scotland {see cerialis, fron- 
TINUS, agricola). In Germany the frontier was pushed 
forward by means of roads and forts, to strengthen the 
angle between the Upper Rhine and the sources of the 
Danube (73“4)- 

6 . Vespasian made little direct change in the con- 
stitution. The position assigned to Titus of virtual 
partnership in the administration was of especial impor- 
tance. Titus commanded the praetorians and performed 
many of the tasks of government. Vespasian thus 
assured the succession, and he made it plain that Titus 
was to be succeeded by Domitian. Together with Titus 
Vespasian held the ordinary consulship in every year 
except 73 and 78 ; this was probably due to a desire to 
enhance the dignity of the new imperial house. The 
Senate was formally consulted on all occasions, but the 
tendency was towards autocracy. This was resented by 
certain of the Stoic aristocracy, who, in alliance with the 
Cynics, attacked in particular the arrangements for the 
succession. The tolerant Vespasian was forced eventually 
to execute their leader, Helvidius Priscus (q.v.), and to 
exile, and in one or two cases kill, Cynic philosophers. 
The only direct plot was that of A. Caecina and Eprius 
Marccllus in 79, which Titus summarily suppressed. 

7. Vespasian died in 79, and was deified by the Senate. 
His reign had restored the prosperity of the Roman world 
and brought back sanity into the Empire. 

Principal Ancibnt Soitrces: Tac. Hist. bks. 2-4; Suet. Vesp.] 
Dio Cass. bks. 65-ft. H. C. Newtnn, ‘The Epigraphical Evidence 
for the Reigns of Vespasian and Tims’ {Cornell Stud, in Class. 
Philol. 1901); H. Mattingly and E. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage ii. 1-2 13. 

Modern Literature: F 263; /*//?*, F 398; Weynand, PW, 

s.v. 'Flavius (206)’; M. P. Charlesworth, CAH ch. 1 ; M. Rostov- 
tzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926), 
chs. 5-8. R. L. J. 

VESTA, VESTALS. Vesta is the Roman hearth- 
goddess, the etymological equivalent of Hestia (q.v.), as 
she is in cult. She W'as prominent in family worship {see 
worship, household; penatls), and is sometimes 
depicted in Ictraria (as Boyce, Am. Ac, Rome xiv, plate 
24) with her favourite beast, the ass ([Verg.] Copa, 26). 
Not much is known of her domestic ritual, but see Cato, 
Agr. 143. 2. 

For her as for Hestia it is evident that the royal hearth- 
cult must have been supremely important in early times. 
Hence it is very natural that her State worship {Vesta 
publica populi Romani Quiritium) should not be in a 
temple but in a round building near the Regia, doubtless 
an imitation in stone of the ancient round hut (the 
modem capanna). This contained no image (Ovid, 
Fasti 6. 295-6), but a fire which never was let out 
('ignis inextinctus’, ibid. 297 ; 'ignem ilium sempitemum’, 
Cicero, Donu 144). Curtained off from the rest of the 
building was the penus (Festus, p. 296. 12 Lindsay), 
which was opened for some days at the Vestalia, 9 June, 
a time of ill -omen, for the building was cleaned then 
and the days were religiost and nefasti till the dirt had 
been disposed of on 15 June, Q{uando) ST{ercus) D{ela^ 
turn) F{as). The penus contained various sacred objects, 
but as none but the Vestals might enter it, their nature 
was never known but i.ndely guessed at (e,g. Livy 26. 
27. 14; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 66. 3). This cult, 
though old (founded by Numa, Dion. Hal. ibid, x and 
other authors), was not primitive, for the Forum is not 
part of the oldest Rome. Preceding it was the cuDt cff 
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Caca, on the Palatine (Servius on Aen, 8. 190), of like 
character. 

Vesta was served by the Vestal Virgins, representing 
the daughters of the royal house (see Rose in Mnemos. 
liv (1926), 2 ff.)- They are said to have been originally 
two, then four, but in historical times normally six 
(Plut. Numa 10). They served originally for five years 
(Dion. Hal. i. 76. 3), in historical times for thirty, 
during which time they must remain virgin, but after 
which they might marry, though few did, as it was 
supposedly unlucky (Plut. ibid.). Candidates must be 
between the ages of six and ten, and were chosen by the 
Pontijex Maximus, with the formula fc, Amata, capio, 
from a total of twenty (if so many offered). They were 
not necessarily patricians. They received numerous 
honours, including emancipation from their fathers’ 
tutelage, but were under the control of the Pontifcx, who 
could scourge any w'ho let the sacred fire out or com- 
mitted other offences short of unchastity; for that the 
culprit was entombed alive (an obvious ordeal; Vesta 
might set her free if she was innocent). See Plut. loc. 
cit. ; Gellius i. 12. 

Not much is known of the ritual, save that it was old- 
fashioned, not using water from mains and relighting the 
fire, if ever it went out, by friction of wood (Wissowa, 
254). The Vestals wore the old sacral dress otherwise 
used by brides only. Sea MiRACLiis, ATRIUM vestae. 

Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. II. J. R. 

VESTRICIUS SPURINNA, a distinguished military 
commander, praised by Pliny for lyrics in Greek and 
Latin (Ep. 2. 7; 3. i): see Schanz-Hosius, § 416. 

VESUVIUS, a famous volcano in central Italy, long 
dormant (Diod, Sic. 4. 21. 5), whose crater, where wild 
vines grew, served as a fortress refuge for Spartacus 
(q.v.). Strabo (5. 8) describes the slopes as w'ell culti- 
vated, the summit as flat and barren. After a pre- 
liminary earthquake on 5 Feb. a.d, 63 (Seneca, QNat. 6. 
I ; cf. Tac. Ann. 15. 22), W'hich severely damaged Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, with slighter effects at Naples and 
Nuceria, a very violent eruption took place, after w^aming 
rurnblings, on 24-5 Aug. 79, in which Pliny the Elder 
perished, as his nephew describes (Plin. Ep. 6. 16. 20). 
This buried Pompeii in sand, stones, and mud, Hercula- 
neum in liquid tufa, Stabiae in ashes. Further eruptions 
are recorded in 202 (Dio Cass. 77. 2), 472 (Chron. 
Marcell. a.d. 472), and 512 (Procop. Goth. 4, 35), The 
existing mountain is a huge crater, of which one side and 
part of the floor alone remain, and are dwarfed by a large 
central cone (Vesuvio, 1,303 m.). 

P. Preusse, Klio 1934, 295; M. Daratta, Athenaeum 1935, *©5 1 
C. F. C. Letts, The Eruption of Vetui'iut (U.S.A. 1937); E. dc 
Martonne, Traits de giographie physique^ (i935), ii. 725: F. A. 
Perret, The Vesuvius Eruption of 1906 (U.S.A. 1924). I. A. R. 

VETERA, near Xanten, on the Rhine opposite the 
Lippe, was one of the chief bases in the Augustan 
invasions of Germany, and c. 16-14 B C. became the 
permanent headquarters of two legions. Their fortress 
was rebuilt in a.d, 43, and a magnificent headquarters 
building or praetorium and legate’s palace belonging to 
it have been excavated. Around it a large civil settle- 
ment grew up. All was destroyed by Civilis in 70, and a 
new fortress for a single legion was erected on a fresh 
site. In 100 Trajan built a fortified military colony 
nearby, but the legion was maintained here until the 
end of the Roman Empire. O. B. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE, see hippiatrici, mulo- 

MEDICINA, SURGERY, para. 10. 

VETTIUS (i) PHttOCOMUS, a friend of Lucilius, 
on whose satires, like Laelius Archelaus, he lectured 
and commented (Suet. Gram. 2). 


VETTIUS (2) SCATO, Publius, an Italian general in 
the Social War, who had the distinction, in 90 B.c., of 
defeating both the Roman consuls (L. Caesar and P. 
Rutilius Lupus) in the same year. 

VETTIUS (3 ), Lucius, a professional informer, gained 
notoriety in 62 b.c. by charging Caesar with complicity 
m the Catilinarian Conspiracy (Suet. lul. 16). In 59 he 
professed to have knowledge of a conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Pompey. The plot was revealed through the 
younger Curio, in whom Vettius confided. On cross- 
examination before the Senate, and before Caesar in the 
forum, Vettius implicated several well-known members 
of the senatorial party; shortly afterwards he died in 
prison in suspicious circumstances. It remains unknown 
whether the plot was genuine, and, if so, who was 
behind it. It may merely have been fabricated by 
Vettius for his own ends. 

Cic. Att. 2. 24, Vatin. 24-6, Sest. 132; Suet. Jul, 20; Dio 37, 41, 
38. 9; Appian, BCiv. 2. 12; Plutarch, Lucuilus, 42. J- ^ C- 

VETTIUS (4) BOLANUS commanded a legion un^er 
Corbulo in Armenia (a.d. 62), and was sent by Vitelltus 
as legate of Britain (69-71), where he failed to keep fiitn 
control of the Brigantes. He was proconsul of Asia, and 
raised to the patriciate perhaps by Vespasian. 

Statius, Silv. 5. 2. R. G. Collingwood. Roman Britain* (1937), 
107. A. M. 

VETTIUS (5) VALENS, astrological writer of the 
second century a.d. 

£d. \V. Kroll, 1908. 

VETTIUS (6) AGORIUS PRAETEXTATUS (d. 

a.d. 384) was a resolute opponent of Christianity, wh6 
held many high offices in the State, both priestly and 
administrative. We have from him a notable epitaph, 
with a long poem in iambic senarii, showing how a 
synthesis of pagan cults was attempted in face of the 
common enemy, Christianity. He prepared a Latin trans- 
lation of Themistius* adaptation of Aristotle’s Categories. 
He also did something for the purification of the texts 
of various Latin authors. His career was in many ways 
parallel to that of his contemporary Symmachus (q.v. 2). 

CIL vi. 1779 (s» Detsau, ILS 1259) ; Carm. Epigr. no. iii. 

A. S. 

VETTIUS, see also juvencus. 

VETUS, see antistius. 

VEXILLUM, in the Republican army, was the standard 
of the legionary cavalry. Under the Principate it was 
sometimes the standard of the auxiliary alae, but more 
commonly was used as the standard of a detachment or 
of a corps of veterans after their period of service under 
the aquila had been completed. Hence it came to mean 
a detachment (vexillatio) of infantry, and in the Con- 
stantinian army of cavalry, or a body of veterans (sub 
vexillo tendentes). 

H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928); A. von DontwMew- 
aki, 'Die Fahncn im rAmiachen Herrt*', Abhandlungen des archdo- 
logisrh-epigraphischen •S’cminarf der UniverntUt Wien, 1B85, 1-80; 
M. RoBtovuelT, 'VezUlum and Victory’, JRS 1942. H. M, D. P. 

VIA Xemilia, named after its builder M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. 187 B.c. (Livy 39. 2), and subsequently 
repaired by Augustus and Trajan, ran from Arimtnum 
176 miles north-west to Placentia (with later extensions 
to Au^sta Praetoria, to Segusio, to Aquileia, all some- 
what inaccurately called Via Aemilia). The Aemilia 
helped to romanize Cisalpine Gaul rapidly. It touched 
every important city of the district (still called Emilia) 
except Ravenna. 

M. Aemilius Scaurus, censor 109 B.C., built another 
Via Aemilia prolonging the Via Aurelia (q.v.) to Dextona 
and Vada Sabatia. 

Strabo 5. 217. N. Lamboglia, Aihetuuum 1937 


E. T. S. 
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VIA APPIA, the Romans’ principal route to south 
Italy and beyond (Strabo 6. 283). Apptus Claudius 
CaecuB, censor 312 B.C., built and named the 132-mile 
section from Rome to Capua (Livy 9. 29). It had 
probably been extended by 244 through Beneventum, 
Venusia, and Tarentum to Brundisium (234 miles). 
Paving of the Appia commenced in 295 and apparently 
was complete by Gracchan times (Livy 10. 23; Plut. 
C. Gracch. 7; reject Diod. 20. 36). In Imperial times a 
praetorian curator kept the road in order. Its exact line 
can be traced most of the way to Beneventum, but not 
beyond, since the shorter route to Brundisium via 
Canusium and Barium, which Horace (Sat. i. 5. 77 f.) 
and later the Via Traiana used, led to neglect of the 
Appia. Between Rome and Beneventum, however, one 
can still see roadside tombs (e.g. the Scipios*, Caecilia 
Metella’s), the ancient pavement (c. 20 ft. wide at Itri)y 
n rock-cutting (at Tarracina), embankments (e.g. at 
Aricia and Itri)^ bridges (three between Caudium and 
Beneventum), and milestones. One of these proves that, 
even though travellers preferred the 19-mile-long ship 
canal, the Appia from its earliest days crossed the 
Pomptinc marshes (q.v.) (C. Hulsen, Mitt. 1889, 

83 f.). V.arious branches, e.g. the Via Popillia to Rhegium, 
were also somewhat inaccurately called Via Appia. 

T. Ashby, Roman Campagna (1927), 174 f. E. T, S. 


61. 171). The road was often repaired : by C. Gracchus, 
Augustus (parts of whose bridge at Narnia, and an 
honorific arch at Ariminum survive), Vespasian (whose 
tunnel through Intcrcisa Pass still exists near Calles), 
Trajan, Hadrian. Various branches, e.g. from Nuceria 
to Ancona, were also inaccurately called Via Flaminia. 

T. Ashby-R. A. L. Fell, JRS 1921. E. T. S. 

VIA LATINA, perhaps the earliest of the highways 
radiating from Rome, is not named after its builder — a 
fact suggesting high antiquity. It ran south-east and by 
334 B.c. probably already reached Gales (q.v.), Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal both used it, presumably because it 
followed an easier line than the Appia. After surmount- 
ing the outer rim of the Alban Hills at Algidus, the 
Latina followed the Trerus valley through the Hemici 
country where the Via Labicana joined it near Anagnia. 
It crossed the Liris at Fregellae, then proceeded via 
Aquinum, Casinum, Venafrum, Teanum, and Gales 
across the Voltumus to Gasilinum where it merged with 
the Appia. (A later short cut via Rufrae avoided Vena- 
frum.) The 135-miIe Latina was much frequented 
(Strabo 5. 237); important branches ran from it into 
Samnium. Its exact line can still be traced without 
much diflftculty. 

T. Ashby, Roman Campagna (1927)^ *53 f- E. T. S. 


VIA AURELIA, important highway (Cic. Phil. 12. 9) 
of unknown date, but presumably built before its exten- 
sion, the Via Aemilia Scauri of 109 B.c. It W'as 175 
miles long, running from Rome north-west to Alsium, 
thence along the Etruscan coast to Vada Volaterrana. 
Later prolongations to Dertona and to Arelate are also 
called Via Aurelia in the Itineraries. 

D. Anziani, Milattges d'arch. 1913. E. T. S. 

VIADOMITIA, a very ancient route from the Rh6ne to 
Spain, improved by the Romans apparently before the 
death of Polybius (124 B.c.; cf. 3. 39. 8), but owing its 
name to the conqueror of Narbonensis, M. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (121), It was repaired by M. Fonteius 
(c. 75), and under the Empire by Tiberius (a.d. 31-2 — 
earliest inscribed milestones), Glaudius (41), Antoninus 
Pius (145), Maximinus (235-8), and Diocletian (284-305). 

Grenier, Manuel ii. 26-*9, C. E. S. 

VIA EGNATIA, Roman road built c. 130 b.c. from the 
Adriatic coast to Byzantium ; named after Egnatia on the 
Apulian coast, where the corresponding road from Rome 
to Brindisi touched the sea, the Via Egnatia was the 
main route from Rome to the East. Two branches of 
the road, starting respectively from Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia, united in the .Skumbi valley, crossed the 
Balkan range by Lake Lychnidus (Ochrida), and 
descended to Thessalonica via Hcraclca, Eordaea, 
Acgae. and Pella, whence it followed the Thracian coast 
to Byzantium. It followed the line of a trade-route 
through the Balkan range which Gorinth had exploited. 

N. G. L. H. 


VIA FLAMINIA, the Rrcat northern highway of Italy, 
built *20 n.c. by C. Flatninius, when censor (Livy Epit, 
20; reject Strabo 5 - 2 i 7 ).. ^as 2og milM long from 
Rome via Narnia, Mevania, Nucena. and Helvillum to 
Fanum Fortunae, where it turned north-weat and fol- 
lowed the Adriatic coastline via Pisauruin to Miminum. 
After A.D. 69 the aection between Narnia and Nucena 
was provided with an alternative, 8«-mile longer route 
via Intcramna. Spoletium, and Fulpnium. From ite 
earliest days the Flaminia was much frequented; its 
toportance’^waa, if anything, enhanced m late Imperial 
times when the imperial court was at Milan or Ravenna. 
Large towns grew up along 

22. II : Cic. PW. 12 . 9; Tac. Hut. i. 86, a. 64, Juv. i- 


VIA POSTUMIA, north Italian highway centring on 
Cremona, whence it ran in one direction through Dertona 
to Genua and in the other through Mantua to Aquileia. 
('Fhere was alsoabranchfromBedriacum through Verona 
to the Brenner Pass.) This road, built by Sp. Postumius 
Albinus, cos. 148 B.C., consolidated the conquest of 
Liguria. The Itineraries regard it as part of the Via 
Aurelia, and ancient authors virtually ignore it. 

Dessau, ILS 5806, 5946; Tac. Hist. 3. 21. E. T. S. 

VIA SACRA (or SACRA VIA), the street connecting 
the Forum Romanum with the Velia, affording access to 
the Palatine. The name probably comes from the hal- 
lowed buildings which the street passed, connected with 
the shrines of Vesta and the Regia. The earliest known 
monument at its end is the fornix Fabianus (JRS 1922, 
27-8) of 121 B.C., whence the road straggled towards the 
Velia, passing many private houses and shops, its pave- 
ment being still visible. In a.d. 64 Nero planned the 
street anew as a noble colonnaded avenue flanked by 
large bazaars for jewellers, florists, and luxury-traders. 
The northern bazaar was smaller and was obliterated by 
the basilica of Maxentius; the southern, though curtailed 
by Hadrian’s extensions of the Atrium Vestae (q.v.), 
occupied the considerable space between that house and 
the Arch of Titus. I« A. R. 

VIA VALERIA, important highway running north- 
east from Rome to Atemum on the Adriatic. Its first 
1 8 miles comprised the very ancient Via Tiburtina. This 
was prolonged, possibly c. 300 B.c., to Carsioli, Alba 
Fucens, and apparently Cerfennia (Livy 10. 1. 3; Diod. 
20. 90, emending Sepewla. Livy 9. 43 records a road- 
building Valerius, censor 306 b.c.). This extension later 
became a paved highway, perhaps in the censorship of 
M. Valerius Messalla (154 b c )» was the Via Valeria 
proper (cf. Strabo 5. 238). Finally the Emperor Glaudius 
continued the road as the Via Glaudia Valeria from 
Cerfennia to the Adriatic (R. Gardner, BSR ix. 1920). 
Pliny’s estimate of 136 miles as the breadth of Italy is 
based on the Valeria (HN 3. 44). E. T. S. 

VIATORES were public bailiffs, mostly freedmen or of 
low birth, whose cliief business was to run ermds for the 
magistrates and summon senators to meetings* They 
also seized confiscated goods, made arrests, and executed 
the commands and sentences issued by their respective. 
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magistrates. They formed a corporation divided into 
several decuriae according to the rank of the magistracies 
(the first was therefore the decuria consularis). Muni- 
cipal magistrates also employed viatores chiefly to collect 
taxes. 

Mommsen, Rdm. StaaUr. i*. 360 ff. P. T. 

VlBIUS (i) M^SUS, Gaius {cos. suff. A.D. 17), legate 
of Germanicus in the East, proconsul in Africa (27-30); 
accused of maiestaSf he narrowly escaped death (37). 
Legate of Syria (42-5), he was hostile to King Agrippa. 

PIR, V 388; R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials under Tiberius (1935), 
162. A. M. 

VIBIUS (2) ROTUS, Gaius {cos. suff, a.d. 16), a dc- 
claimer of Tiberius* reign, married Cicero’s widow. His 
arguments are often cited in tlie elder Seneca’s Contro- 
versiae{t.g. 2. i. 2 and 28; 2. 3. 8; 2. 6. 10; 7. 3. 4; 9. 2.2). 

VIBIUS (3) CRISPUS, Quintus, a dangerously per- 
suasive delator with a pleasant style of oratory (Quint. 
Inst. 10. I. 119; 12. 10. II ; Tac. Ann. 14. 28; Hist. 2. 10; 
4. 41 and 43 ; Dial. 8 and 13.) 

VIBIUS (4) MAXIMUS, Gaius. praefectus coh. Ill 
Alpinorum in Dalmatia a.d. 93 {CIL iii. 859), prefect of 
Egypt in 104, was a friend of both Martial (11. 106) and 
Statius, whose Silv. 4. 7 was written in his honour. Its 
close suggests that V. rivalled the terseness of Sallust 
and Livy in a Universal History. 

Peter, HRRel. ii, p. clixi. J. W. D. 

VIBIUS, see also pansa, sabina, tredonianus. 

VICA POTA, a goddess, whose shrine lay on the Velia 
(Livy 2. 7. 12). Though it existed in his time, her func- 
tions were unknown, some explaining her as Victory 
(q.v. ; uincerey potiri; Cicero, Leg. 2. 28), some as goddess 
of food and drink {uictus^ potus\ Amobius, Adv. Nat. 

3.25). H.J.R. 

VICARIUS. During the first two centuries a.d. 
vicarius meant a substitute for an absent or deceased 
provincial governor. In the third century vicarii were 
equestrian procurators who were specially appointed by 
the emperor to administer provinces in place of the 
regular senatorial governors. When Diocletian divided 
the Empire into dioceses, each was entrusted to a 
vicarius with the exception of Italy, which had two 
vicarii. {See dioecesis.) H. M. D. P. 

VICESIMA HEREDITATUM, see finance, roman, 
para 4. 

VICOMAGISTRI were presidents of sub-districts 
{vici) in town or city wards {regiones)^ known to have 
existed in Rome and her colonies under the Republic 
(C 7 L vi. 2221), and charged with the upkeep of local 
cults and the presidency of religious festivals. Examples 
also occur in Italian communities at Delos {BCH xxxvi. 
154 ff.). These men were free-bom, but of low social 
standing, and their organization could be used politically. 
It was in fact misused and quashed in 64 B.c. (Cic. Pis. 
4. 9), revived in 58, to Cicero’s disgust {Red. Sen. 13. 33 : 
Sest. 15. 34; 25. 55), and perhaps again abolished by 
Caesar (Suet. lul. 42. 3). As revived by Augustus in 
7 B.c. (Dio Cass. 54. 2: CIL vi. 343, 2222) and earlier 
(op. cit. 449, 452), the vicomagistri furnish an example 
of his subtle transformation of Republican institutions. 
They were connected with his creation of Fourteen 
Regions {see regio) and each incus elected four. Their 
cult of the lares compitales now included the lares Augusti 
and genius of the emperor {ILS 3612-21, Rome; ILS 
3611, Naples; ILS 3622, Verona). Municipal duties 
included assistance with the census (Suet. Aug. 40) and 
fire-fighting until a.d. 6. Under Hadrian two euratores, 
M denuntiatar^ and four magistri went to each vkus, all 


now freedmen and acting under the prarfectus vigilum 
{CIL vi. 975). In Pliny’s day {HN 3. 9. 13) there were 
1060 for the 265 vici of Rome, while in the fourth century 
there were 48 to each regio, excepting one of 49, making 
673 in all. I. A. R. 

VICTIMARIUS. At a Roman sacrifice, the officiant 
did not, at least normally and in the classical epoch, kill 
the victim himself; this was done by a victimarius or 
sacred slaughterman. These formed a collegium in 
Imperial times, attendant (C/L vi. 971) on the emperor, 
priests, and magistrates. H. J. R. 

VICTORIA, the Roman equivalent of Nike (q.v.). 
There is no evidence that she is anything more, men- 
tions of an early cult of Victory being referable to 
Vacuna or Vica Pota (qq.v. ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 
15. i; Asconius, Pis., p. 13. 15 Clark). She is associated 
in cult with Jupiter (Victor), as in the acta Arui^ium, 
p. cxcviii Henzen, oftener with Mars, as ibid., p. f:lxv, 
also with other deities. She was worshipped by\ the 
army, as was natural (Domaszewski, Rel. des rdm. H^ercs 
{IVestd. Zeit. 1895), pp. 4 ff.), and hence is given Sur- 
names associating her with particular legions and more 
commonly still with emperors (list in Roscher, vi. 299; 
cf. J. Gage, Rei'. Arch., 5th Ser., xxxii(i93o), i ff., Rcik 
H ist, clxxi (1933), ^ ff )- temple on the Palatine 

dates from 294 B.C., see Platncr-Ashby, p. 570. Her 
most famous monument was perhaps her altar in the 
senate-house, put there at the beginning of the Empire, 
removed under Ctmstantius, replaced by the pagan party 
in Rome, removed again by Gratian in 382, replaced for 
a short time by Eugenius and perhaps once more by 
Stilicho, and finally vanishing with the other vestiges of 
pagan cult (Ambrosius, Epp. 17; 18; 57. 6, cf. Paulinus, 
Vit. Ambros. 26; Symmachus, Relat. 3; Claudian, 28. 

597)- 

Sec Latte in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

VICTORIATUS, see COINAGE, roman, paras. 5 and 7. 

VICTORINUS (i), Gaius Marius (4th c. a.d.), was the 
author of philosophical (Neoplatonic), rhetorical, and 
grammatical works. His reputation was such that a 
statue in his honour was set up in the forum Traianum. 
After becoming a Christian, he wrote theological 
treatises. Most of his Ars grammatica{<cd. Kcil, Grarnsn. 
Lat. vi. 3-184) has been ousted in our manuscripts by 
the De metris of Aphthonius (q.v.). His translations of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Porphyrias arc lost, as is his com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Topica; but his explanationes of the 
De inventione of Cicero are pr^^erved (cd. Halm, Rhet. 
Lat. Min. 155-304). His Christian writings (in Migne PL 
viii) included commentaries on some Pauline epistles, 
De trinitate contra Arium, De ofioovalw recipiendo, and 
po.ssibly a work again.st the Manichaeans. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 4^8; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 8^8-31 a. J. F. M. 

VICTORINUS (2), Maximus, grammarian of unknown 
date, author of a De ratione metrorum (ed. Kcil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 216—28). Certain other treatises: Ars Victorini, 
De metris, De finalibus metrorum (cd. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 
6. 187-^05; 206-215; 229-224) are attributed in manu- 
scripts to an unspecified ‘Victorinus*. 

Cf. TcufFel, § 408. 4-5 ; Schanz-Iloaiua, § 829. J. F. M. 

yi(C)TORIUS MARCELLUS, orator, to whom Quin- 
tilian dedicated his Institutes as a manual for Marcellus* 
son and for his own boy, of whom, however, he was 
bereaved before his work was half completed {Inst, i, 
prooem. 6; 6, prooem. 1-16). Statius addresses Silvae, 
bk. 4, to him {prooem. i). J. W. D. 

VICUS was the smallest agglomeration of buildings 
forming a recognized unit, either a country village or a 
ward of a town. The foimer were subordinate to the 
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pagu$ in which they were situated, the latter directly to 
the municipal authority. Vici could also exist on private 
or imperial estates withdrawn from the municipal 
system, where they depended upon the local landlord or 
imperial procurator. They were administered by magistri 
or aediles elected by the villagers. Priestly officials, 
dicatores, arc also known. Vid in towns, too, had their 
vicomagistri (q.v.). Those of Rome, revived by Augus- 
tus, had charge of the street shrines, and for a while of 
the fire-brigade. A vicus could be a praefectuta (q.v.) but 
was normally subordinate to an intermediate authority. 

For bibliography see under municipium (republic). 

A. N. S.-W. 

VIENNA. town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem Vienne; 
capital of the Allobroges. Perhaps created colonia Latina 
by M. Antonius (43 b.c.) ; given probably by Gaius the 
title of colonia civium Romanorum. In the third century 
A.D. it possessed ius Italicum. In 69 it narrowly escaped 
destruction from Vitellius’ army, encouraged by its 
jealous neighbour Lugdunum. A large straggling town 
with Augustan enceinte is partially preserved. Its most 
notable surviving building is the temple of Rome and 
Augustus, enlarged and rededicated by Tiberius. Like 
I>ugdunum, it was an important seat of early Chris- 
tianity. 

CIL xii, p. 217; Grenier, Manuel i. 323-8. C. E. S. 


VIGILES (vvKTocfjvXaKc^). Except for the existence of 
triumviri nocturni, about whose function little is known, 
the city of Rome under the late Republic possessed 
neither fire brigade nor police force. After the fire of 
23 B.c. Augustus established a fire brigade of 600 slaves 
commanded at first by the aediles but after 7 b.c. (when 
Rome w'as divided into 14 regiones and 265 each 
with four vicomagistri) by the vicomagistri. After another 
serious fire (a.d. 6) Augustus effected a lasting reorgani- 
zation. He created a corps of 7,000 Vigiles, all freedmen, 
who were organized in seven cohorts, each consisting of 
seven centuries, and each commanded by a tribune. 
Over the whole body was set a Praefectus Vigilum, who 
was appointed directly by the emperor; he was an eque$ 
and ranked below the Praefectus Annonae and Praefectus 
Praetorio (Dio Cass. 55. 26; Suet. Aug. 30). From 
Trajan’s time he w as assisted by a Sub-Prefect. To his 
original duties were added later those of a judge, and he 
presided over trials for incendiarism and petty larceny 
(Digest I. 15. 3); in the third century a.d. the office, like 
that of Praefectus Praetorio, was held by eminent jurists. 

Each cohort of Vigiles was responsible for two regiones 
of the city. The troops w^ere quartered at first in private 
houses (Dio Cass. 57. iQ- 6 ; cf. Suet. Tib. 37)» but later 
had sub-stations, excubitoria, one in each regio. They 
were occasionally called on in emergencies to perform 
military duties, e.g. in a.d. 3^» ^be time of the arrest of 
Sejanus, when the loyalty of the praetorians was uncer- 
tain (Dio Cass. 58. 9-13), and in a.d. 69. In such 
emergencies they normally came, with their prefect, 
under the command of the Praefectus Urbi. 

P. K. Baillie RcynoldB, The Vigiles of Imperial Rome (1926J. ^ ^ 


VIGINTISEXVIRI. This collective denomination— 
the reason of which is not quite clear embraces twenty- 
six Roman civil magistratus minores who had no special 
official titles, being indicated only by their functions and 
number (duoviri, tresviri, quattuonnrO. Some of them 
were endowed with particular juridical comprtence. 
Thus the decemviri stlitibus iudicandis were a special tri- 
bunal for lawsuits on freedom ; from the time of Augustus 
they presided over the several sections of the centum^ral 
College (see centumviri). Another group were the four 
prarfecti (iute dicundo) Capuam Cumar, exercising juris- 
diction as delegates of the praetor urba^ in ten Cmpa- 
nion towns. The remainder had administrative functions ; 


the tresviri (triumvirTj monetales (more precise title ; tresviri 
acre argento aurofiando feriundo), the masters of the mint ; 
the quattuorviri viis in urbe purgandis, and the duoviri 
viis extra urbem purgandis, who provided for the main- 
tenance of the streets in Rome and in the environs 
respectively ; and finally the tresviri capitales responsible 
for prisons (carceris custodia) and executions. In their 
capacity as guardians of nocturnal peace they were also 
called tresviri nocturni. Under Augustus the number of 
these magistrates was reduced to twenty, six of them 
(four praefecti Capuam Cumas and duoviri viis extra 
urbem purgandis) having been abolished. Hence their 
new collective name: vigintiviri. One of these magi- 
stracies was, as it seems, a necessary preliminary to the 
quaestorship. A. B. 

VIGINTIVIRI, see vigintisexviri. 

VILICUS, see colonus. 

VILLA was the Latin name for a rural dwelling associated 
with agriculture. The traditional Italian farm of this 
kind is described in detail by Varro (Rust. i. 11-13) 
Vitruvius (6. 6. i) as a courtyard edifice comprising 
house, stables, and workshops, run by slave labour for 
the benefit of an urban proprietor. Such farms, however, 
were always matched by those of smallholders and 
yeomanry, and Campanian examples of both kinds have 
been studied (R. Carrington, JRS xxi. no f.) and may 
be compared with Istrian farms of the same type (Gnirs, 
J(!)y4/xviii (1915) Beiblatt 101). agriculture. The 
residential villa, or country seat of the well-to-do, is a 
later development of the second century B.C., wherein 
are seen the first relations of architectural design to 
landscape or vistas and the development of large court- 
yard houses or seaside palaces. 

In the provinces the development of country houses 
is primarily of the Imperial age, our knowledge of Repub- 
lican examples being negligible. Local types of house 
undoubtedly existed, though understanding of their 
development is very uneven as between provinces. In 
Syria the age-old eastern type of courtyard house 
(lizvan) existed side by side with smaller flat-roofed 
dwellings, while in Africa mosaics attest a two-story 
house based upon a corridor, with larger tower-like rooms 
at either end. This type of house occurs very widely 
throughout the north-west provinces on estates of 
medium size, while larger houses there follow the more 
Roman courtyard type or the open-fronted style associ- 
ated with landscape architecture. In Britain and Belgica 
there were hybrids between large courtyard houses and 
the open-fronted corridor-house, while native tradition 
also survived in the so-called basilican house, a bam- 
like building of nave and aisles. Socially, most of the 
provincial villas known to us are the dwellings of large 
landowners or small-holders, and there is little trace of 
the Italian latifundia. In the north-west provinces 
economic life tended to concentrate in these, to the 
exclusion of the towns, wherein is to be sought one 
reason for the rapid disappearance of Roman tradition 
under the impact of barbarian invasions. 

C. Swoboda, RSmische ufid romamscht PaUSsit (1Q19); A. Gnire, 
JOAI * (1907) Bciblatt; ibid, xviii (1915): P. Gaucklcr. Mm. Piot 
lii (1897), 185 n. ; id., Jnventaire des mosatques ii. i (Tuniaie), no. 940; 
E. Littman, Ruinenst&tten und SchriftdenkmSler Syri^ (19*7) 3 *; 
H. C. Butler, Fiihl. of an Amer. Arch. Eseped. to Syria, 
i-iv (1904-5), Publ. of Princeton Univ. Ea^. to Syria, J904-5, i-iii, 
(1907-16); F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut romanisie^ (■ 9 > 8 ); 
A- Grenier, Habitations gauloises et villas latines dasu Us citi des 
Mediomatrices (1906); P. Steiner, Rdmischo Landhdttser im Trioror 
Besirk (1923); F. Oelmann, Botsner cxxziii. 5»-»5a; R* G. 

Collingwood, Arckaeologi* of Ronum Britain (i 93 o)« I. A 

Richmond, JRS rui. 96-106. 1 . A R. 

VILLANOVANS. ‘Villanovan* is not an ancient woxd* 
and it is only by a convention thst it is applied to a 
particular period and people. It b derived from the 
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modem name of a small town near Bologna. Here in 
1853 was found an early Iron-Age cemetery of cremation. 
Subsequent excavation has shown Villanova to be only 
one of many similar cemeteries in the provinces of 
Bologna, Faenza, Forli, and Ravenna. The dates are of 
all stages between 1000 and 500 B.c. Three periods, 
termed First Benacci, Second Benacci, Amoaldi, have 
been defined. The Benacci sites (roughly 1,000 to 700 
n.c.) have their equivalent in the contemporary culture 
of Etruria and Latium. It is therefore inferred that all 
three regions were occupied by kindred peoples, so that 
the name of Northern Villanovans is given to the 
Bolognese, while the occupants of Latium and Etruria 
are called Southern Villanovans. Into Etruria, however, 
had come by the eighth century a new people, the 
Etruscans (q.v.), and to disentangle their work and 
products from those of the native Italians has alwn>^ 
been a task of great complexity. Bologna has furnished 
a valuable key, for archaeology has proved conclusively 
that the Etruscans did not come to Bologna before 
c. 500 B.c. Consequently everything Bolognese before 
500 is likely to be definitely Villanovan and not Etrus- 
can. Similarly, everything in Latium and Etruria which 
resembles the Bolognese must be Villanovan. Pre- 
sumably the Villanovans represent the Q -branch of the 
Italic peoples; they can be distinguished from their 
neolithic predecessors as well as from the P-branches of 
the Italics by their custom of cremation of the dead (cf. 
s.v. UMBRIANS). Like the people of the Terremare (q.v.) 
they came in as invaders from north of the Alps, and they 
are regarded by Pigorini's school as direct descendants 
of the Terramaricoli. This theory is unprovable. Most 
recent writers prefer to regard the Villanovans as new- 
comers, representing an invasion of about the eleventh 
century. A large body of the immigrants settled per- 
manently round Bologna, the rest crossed the Apen- 
nines. In Etruria they formed the core of a State 
presently to be ruled by Etruscans ; in Latium they were 
the forefathers of the Latins. They appear as a vigorous, 
inventive, hard-working people. Their earliest settle- 
ments, in the Etrurian district of Tolfa and Allumiere 
and in the Alban hills, only slightly antedate the first 
graves in the prehistoric cemetery of the Forum at Rome, 
It must be noted, however, that mingled with the 
cremation-graves in the Forum are inhumation-graves 
of equal antiquity, which may reasonably be attributed 
to the Sabines (cf. the literary tradition of the founding 
of Rome). Models of the dwelling-houses of these first 
Romans occur in some graves. They were round huts, 
built of wattle and daub, and roofed with carved beams. 
The Rome not only of Romulus and Numa but of 
several centuries later must have consisted mainly of such 
huts. Traces of similar buildings have been found also 
at Bologna. But the dwellers in these huts were already 
iinished craftsmen. Their workmanship can best be 
studied at Bologna, because that region was wholly free 
from any Mediterranean influences. The First Benacci 
period there is remarkable for its fine bronzework 
(weapons, armlets, fibulae, horse-gear, and decorated 
belts); the second for its masterpieces in hammered 
vessels. Similar work is found in Etruria, which raises 
the question of priority. At Bologna there is no trace of 
oriental commerce, but the frequent amber and certain 
foreign swords indicate the use of transalpine trade- 
routes. In the Amoaldi period (700-500 B.c.) there are 
some indications of trade with the Etruscans, but even 
the Etruscan foundation of the neighbouring Felsina 
(500 B.c.) had little effect on the native Villanovan 
culture, which was only destroyed in the fourth century 
by the Gauls. 

D. Randall-MacTver, Villanovam and Early Etruscom (1924), 
Italy before the Romani (1928); J. Sundwall, Villanovastudien (1928); 
F. von Duhn. lialischi Grdberkunde (1924); F. Messcrachmidt, 
JBnmxezeit undfrUhe Eisenzeit in Italien ^1935). 1 ^- R.-Macl. 


VDLLIUSi Lucius, as tribune of the plebs, in 180 B.c. 
carried a law {Lex Villia annalis) determining 
interval which must elapse between tenure of one ofRce 
and candidature for a higher one, thereby establishing a 
certus ordo magistratuum, the terms of which (with slight 
modifications by Sulla) remained in force until tlie early 
Imperial age. 

Mommsen, RSm. Staatsr. i*. 529(1., 537 ff-; F- MOnzer, Rdm. 
AdeUparteicn (1920), 151 f,, 197 t. P. T. 

VINDEX, Gaius Julius, of regal Aquitanian family, son 
of a Roman senator (who had presumably been adlected 
by Claudius), rebelled against Nero (early spring, a.d. 
68 ) when legate of Gallia Lugdunensis, for unknown 
reasons. He sought to inveigle other provincial gover- 
nors, vainly, except Sulpicius Galba (q.v. i), whose 
claims to the throne he promised to support. Masses of 
native Gauls, the notables, and their clients joined Vindex. 
The city of Vienna in Narbonensis declared for him^ but 
the Roman veteran colony of Lugdunum refused to 
admit him. In the meantime, Verginius Rufus (q.y. 6) 
mustered the army of Germania Superior and marched 
to crush the rising. Vindex was defeated and lulled in a 
great battle at Vesontio. 

Fluss, PW, B.v, ‘Julius (534)'. R. S. 

VINDICATIO was the action by which a quiritary 
owner {see dominium), if deprived of the possession of 
on object, demanded its restitution from the actual 
possessor. The term signified in the early Roman process 
the formal assertions of the right of ownership made by 
both the parties. The plaintiff in rei vindicatio had to 
prove that he had acquired ownership according to the 
principles of ius civile^ and if he had acquired it from 
another person, that the latter’s title was equally valid, 
which might be difficult to prove. These difficulties 
could be avoided by proving that he possessed the object 
at issue in conditions which sufficed for usucapio (see 
DOMINIUM, POSSESSio). In this case he could make use 
of another action, called Puhliciana. The defendant, 
when condemned, had to restore the object together 
with its increments ; the possessor mala fide was more 
severely treated (see possessio). In the formulary process, 
however, the winning plaintiff was compelled to content 
himself with the value of the vindicated object, if the 
defendant refused to return it ; the value was fixed accord- 
ing to the estimate made by the plaintiff under oath. 

A. B. 

VINDOBONA, now Vienna on the Danube, was 
originally inhabited by a Celtic population. It was the 
camp, first of ala I Flavia Domiiiana Britannica c{ivium) 
R{omanorum), later of Legio XIII Gemina, %vhich began 
building a stone fortress completed by Legio XIV 
Gemina. (The chronology of the building activities and 
troop movements remains disputed ; according to Polas- 
chek, op. cit. infra, 6 ff., Legio XI 11 Gemina came to 
Vindobona after a.d. 96, and started converting the cavalry 
camp into a legionary fortress between 98 and 107; it 
was relieved by Legio XIV Gemina, which continued 
building till 114 or earlier when transferred to Camun* 
tim, its place being taken by Legio X Gemina P.F.), 
Vindobdna, which became a municipium under Caracaliiu 
was also a statio of the classis Histrica {NoU Dign. Oec 
xxxiv. 28). 7 'hough not the equal of Camuntum, Vindo- 
bona was an important fortress, especially in the 
Marcomannic Wars, during which it was apparently 
destroyed, though it was rebuilt again. M. Aurelius died 
there. In 395 part of the camp was burnt down, and 
later (perhaps c. 406) Vindobona was abandoned by dbe 
Romans. 

A. V, DomRszewaki in Gachkhte der Stadt Wkn i (1897). 17 ff.: 
F. Kenner, ibid. 42-159; E. Nowotny, Milteilungen det Vereinei 
fUr Geschichie der Stadt Wien iv (1923), 5-22; E. Polaachek, ibid* 
XV (1935), 1-14. A guide to Vindobona by Potsachek ia aaid to be 
in preparation. F. A W, S 
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VlNDONISSAy modem Windisch^ Switzerland^ a pre- 
historic site on the lower Aar, occupied c. a.d. 12 by 
Legio XIII, which was replaced in 45-6 by Legio XXI 
Rapax, whose violent behaviour to the Helvetii in 69 
induced Vespasian to send it elsewhere. Its place was 
taken by Legio XI Claudia Pia Fidelia, until c. 100 when 
it was realized that Vindonissa was too far from any 
theatre of war. A considerable civil population re- 
mained for whom the military fortress was reconstructed 
r. 260 under pressure of Alamannic attacks. The fortress 
and the forum of the canabae have been partially exca- 
vated. It was an important centre of lamp manufacture. 

R. l-aur-Bclart. Vindonissa, Lager and Vicus (1935). C. E. S. 

VINEA, see SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. 

VINICIANUS, Annius, son of Vinicianus who con- 
spired in A.D. 42, and son-in-law of Corbulo, was legate 
of Legio V Macedonica in 63 when he was not yet 
quaestor. In 65 he escorted Tiridates to Rome. He gave 
his name to a plot against Nero at Bcneventum (66). 

Stein, PPV, Suppl. iii. 407; FIR*, A 700. A. M. 

VINICIUS (i), Marcus (cor. suff. 19 d,c.), a novus homo 
from Cales in Campania, is first mentioned as legate of 
Augustus in Gaul (25 B.c.). In Illyricum (13, perhaps as 
proconsul) he and Agrippa began the Bdlum Pannoni- 
cum temiinated by Tiberius (12-9). Vinicius is next 
(and last) heard of in a.d. i or 2 as commander of the 
Rhine army. The acephalous elogium from Tusculum, 
recording operations against Transdanubian peoples 
{ILS 8965) is now generally attributed to Vinicius, but 
the details and dating of that campaign are uncertain 
(14-13, 10, and Cn I B.c, have been suggested). The 
histonan Vellems Paterculus enjoyed the patronage of 
the Vinicii, dedicating liis work to the grandson, M. 
Vinicius. 

R. Syme, CQ 1933, 142 fF, ; A. v. Premerstein, JOAI 1934, 60 ff. 

R. S. 

VINICIUS (2), Publius (cos. a.d. 2), Augustan orator 
and declaimer; an admirer of Ovid who combined 
originality with good taste (Sen. Controv, 7. 5. 11, 10. 
4- 25)- 

VINICIUS (3), Lucius (cos. stiff. 5 b.c.), Augustan 
orator and declaimer; famous for his quick wit (Sen. 
Controv. 2. 5. 20), 

VIPSANIUS, see AGRIPPA (3). 

VIRGAi see apex. 

VIRGIL (Publius Vergilius Maro; 70-19 b.c.), poet. 
Several versions of the ‘Life’ of Virgil have come down to 
us, attributed to Donatus and others, and based on a Life 
by Suetonius; they contain many legendary details, but 
the following facts appear to be well established. Virgil 
(the spelling with i is traditional in English, though 
inscriptions prove Vergilius as the Latin form) was 
bom on the Ides (15th) of October, 70 b.c., at Andes, 
a pagus in the neighbourhood of Mantua. Tlie locality 
of Andes has been much disputed, but it is traditionally 
identified with the modem Pietole. His nomen and 
cognomen have been thought to imply Celtic or Etruscan 
origin, but the evidence is slight. His father was a man 
of humble birth, a potter according to some, or a 
courier in the employment of one Magius, whose 
daughter Magia he married. He seems to have acquired 
land and to have made money by bee-keeping. 

1. VirgiPs education began at Cremona, and there on 
his fifteenth birthday, 15 Oct. 55. he assumed the toga 
virilis; tradition said that Lucretius (q.v.) died on the 
game day. From Cremona he went to Milan for a short 
time and then to Rome, where he learned rhetoric under 
prominent teachers and also medicine and astronomy. 


but ultimately abandoned these pursuits and the writing 
of verses for the sake of studying philosophy in the 
school of Siro, the Epicurean (Catal, 5). Virgil’s youth- 
ful poems must be assigned to this Roman period, when 
he was under the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and had probably formed friendships with Cornelius 
Gallus, Asinius Pollio, and Alfenus Varus. It is possible, 
too, that at this time he conceived the idea of writing an 
epic. 

3* In 42 the lands round Cremona and Mantua were 
distributed to the veterans of the Civil Wars, and Eel, ix, 
in which Menalcas is clearly Virgil, shows that he lost 
his estate. If Tityrus in Eel. i is also Virgil, it may be 
tliat he recovered it by an appeal to Octavian through his 
powerful friends, but the identification is uncertain. 
In Virgil’s first published work, the Eclogues or Bucolics, 
poems are dedicated to each of his three friends. Asconius 
states that these poems were begun when Virgil was 28 
(42 b.c.) and finished in three years. This tallies well 
with the date of the quarrel over his lands, and also with 
the certain date of Eel. iv, which is dedicated to Pollio 
in his consulship (40 b.c.). The tenth Eclogue, dedicated 
to Gallus, must, however, be placed as late as 37 b.c. 

4. By this time Virgil was fully established in the 
friendship of Maecenas and had become intimate with 
Horace, who in Sat. i. 5. tells how Virgil with Varius 
and Tucca, afterwards his literary executors, joined 
Maecenas and himself on a journey which they were 
making in order to negotiate the ‘treaty of Tarentum* 
with Antony in 37. The next seven years of Virgil’s life 
were occupied in the writing of the Georgies. The 
mention of the Portus lulius (2. 161-4), which was 
completed in 37 B.c., gives the earliest date and the 
reference to Octavian’s campaign in the East (4. 560-2) 
after Actium, 31-29 D.C., the latest. The poem was 
written largely in honour of Maecenas, who may have 
suggested it as a support to the policy of an agricultural 
revival in Italy, but contains many passages of direct 
eulogy of Octavian, to whom Virgil recited the poem at 
Atella after his return from the East in 29. During the 
latter part of this period Virgil was living at Naples 
(4. 563-4), and the opening of Georg. 3 suggests that he 
may have paid a visit to Greece (cf. Hor. Carm. i. 3). 

5. During the last ten years of his life Virgil was 
engaged on the composition of the Aeneid, living at or 
near Naples and occasionally in Sicily. Augustus was 
deeply interested in the work and when absent in Spain 
in 26 and 25 wrote urging him to send the draft or sec- 
tions of the poem. Virgil refused, but subsequently 
recited Books ii, iv, and vi to Augustus and Octavia; this 
must have been after the death of Marcellus in 23 (see 
Aen. 6. 860-86). In 19 Virgil started with the inten- 
tion of travelling in Greece and Asia for three years and 
completing the Aeneid, after which he meant to devote 
himself to philosophy. At Athens, however, he met 
Augustus and w^as persuaded to return with him. He 
fell ill at Megara, and was brought back to Brundisium, 
where he died on 20 Sept.; his remains were taken to 
Naples and buried on the road to Puteoli in a tomb with 
the inscription, attributed to Virgil himself: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere. tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

Before he left Italy Virgil had caused Varius, to whom 
with Tucca he left his writings, to promise to bum the 
Aeneid, if anything should happen to him. Augustus 
ordered the executors to disregard this wish, and the 
poem was published in its unfinished state. 

6« According to tradition Virgil was tall and firm-set, 
dark and of a rustic appearance, and suffered from iil- 
hcalth. His personal modesty won him the nickname of 
Tarthenias' at Naples, and, when in Rome, he is said to 
have avoided all appearances in public. Through the 
generosity of his benefactors he amassed a considerable 
fortune. 
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7. WOHKS 

(1) Early Poems. Fourteen short poems (Catalepton) 
and hve longer works, Culex, Clris, Copa, Moretuin^ 
and Aetna, were traditionally attributed to Virgil in his 
youth, but in modem times the attribution has in 
regard to many of them been disputed. These poems and 
their authorship are discussed separately under the head 
Appendix Vergiliana (q.v.). 

(2) Eclogues {^EKXoyai, 'Select Poems*) or Bucolics 
(BovkoXcko., ‘Pastorals*, a title taken from Theocritus), 
composed between 42 and 37 B.c. With the exception of 
iv and vi the Eclogues are modelled on the Idylls of 
Theocritus. In general the 'plot* is derived from one or 
more of the Idylls^ e.g. iii from Id. iv and v, viii from Id. 
i and ii, ix from Id. vii. The phraseology is based on 
that of the Idylls imitated, but with frequent additions 
from other Idylls. Sometimes the translation is close 
(in 8. 58 perhaps a mistranslation), sometimes there is a 
free paraphrase, sometimes an idea is adopted and 
worked out independently. The 'amoebean* dialogue is 
frequently employed and the setting and scenery arc 
for the most part Sicilian. The general influence of the 
Alexandrian school is seen in the use of ‘literary’ 
epithets, and metrically in tlie frequency of the 'bucolic 
diaeresis’ and the employment of Greek forms of hiatus 
and line-tenninations. 

But with this close adherence to Theocritus Virgil 
has combined an Italian realistic element. Mantua, 
Cremona, and the river Mincius appear amid Sicilian 
scenery, and contemporary personages are either dis- 
guised as shepherds (e.g. Tityrus in i and Menalcas in 
ix are probably Virgil himself and Daphnis in v Julius 
Caesar), or appear in person, Pollio in in and viii, Gallus 
in vi and x, Varus in vi and ix (the Varus of vi may be 
Quintilius and not Alfenus), while the rival poets Bavius 
and Mevius are mentioned in iii. Moreover, contem- 
porary events are introduced; i and ix are concerned 
with the evictions round Mantua and with Virgil’s 
appeal to Octavian, v is probably a reference to the 
deification of Julius Caesar, whose ‘star* is referred 
to again in ix. 47, and iv prophesies the birth of a boy, 
under whose rule the world will be at peace. (The child 
has usually been taken to be the expected otlspring of 
Octavian and Scribonia, w’ho proved in fact to be a 
daughter, but there is much to be said for the recent 
suggestion (W. W. Tam, JRS 1932, 154) that it was 
the expected child of Antony and Octavia.) Further, 
not only is Theocritus imitated, but also Latin writers, 
and in particular Lucretius in the cosmological passage 
of vi, which nevertheless is not necessarily to be regarded 
as Epicurean. In vi, too, there are allusions to the Ciris, 
which some recent critics believe to have been the work 
of Gallus. 

But with all this confusion of Greek and Italian 
elements, ot ideal pastoral with present-day history, the 
Eclogues show much of Virgil's art and charm, and in 
spite of an occasional jarring note they have a character- 
istic tone and unity. 

(3) Georgies (r’ccupyt/cd, ‘husbandry’), a poem in 
four books, dealing with the farmer’s life and occupa- 
tions, written from 36 to 29 B.c. The first book deals 
with the cultivation of crops, the second with that of 
fruit-trees, especially of the vine, the third with the 
farm animals, including horses, and the fourth with 
bee-keeping. 

The Georgies are often said to be based on the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, and Virgil himself claims (2. 176) 
that he is 'singing the song of Ascra through the towns 
of Rome*, but the relation is much less close than that of 
the Eclogues to the Idylls of Theocritus. Two passages 
in bk. i, the description of the plough (169*75) the 
account of the days of the month favourable or unfavour- 
able for work (276-86), are directly imitated from Hesiod, 
and here and there a phrase or a precept is due to him. 


But if Virgil truly owes a debt to Hesiod, it is rather for 
the main idea of a didactic poem on agriculture, and 
for the generally pervasive spirit of hard work. In direct 
imitation Virgil owed almost more to three Alexandrian 
poets. From Aratus* Diosemeia ('Signs of the Sky’) he 
took much of the matter for the discussion of prognos- 
tics of the weather (i. 204 ff.), in a section of which 
(375“87) he closely followed a Latin translation by Varro 
Atacinus ; from the Phaenomefut come some lines in the 
description of the mundus (i, 244-6), From Erato- 
sthenes comes the description of the zones of the sky 
(i. 233-51). To Nicander’s Georgica Virgil may have 
owed something, and in bk. iv to his Mdissurgica. In 
the Georgies, too, Virgil begins his imitation of Homer, 
especially in similes and in the narration of the story of 
Aristaeus (4. 315-558), which according to Servius was 
substituted for a eulogy of Gallus, after he had fallen 
into disgrace. 

Much of the subject-matter of the Georgies is due to 
the Latin prose-writers on agriculture, Cato and V|rro, 
though it is not easy to point to obvious imitation.\ Of 
other Latin authors Virgil now draws upon Knnius, find 
all the four books are full of reminiscences of Lucretius, 
to whom he addresses a famous eulogy in 2. 490-2. 

Notwithstanding this debt to other writers, the 
Georgies are Virgil’s ow^n and many critics have regarded 
them as liis greatest w^ork. There has been much discus- 
sion whether they form a practical guide to husbandry, 
but at least Virgil must have drawm on his own experi- 
ence on his father’s farm. Metre and expression are 
freer and more mature than in the Eclogues, the books 
are full of observation of animals and of nature, and in 
many passages there is the characteristic Virgilian pathos 
and sympathy. The grandeur of the whole conception 
and many sustained portions of the writing can bear 
comparison with the Aeneid. 

(4) Aeneid, 'The story of Aeneas’, the title, Aeneis, 
being modelled on VAia? and * 06 uaaeLa. The con- 
nexion of the Trojans and Aeneas W’ith Rome first 
appears in Latin literature in Naevius. As soon as Rome 
came into contact with Greece, there was a desire to 
associate the history of Rome with the Greek world, but 
politically a connexion with the Trojans, the enemies of 
the Greeks, was more natural than with the Greeks 
themselves. Aeneas, the son of Ancliises and Aphrodite, 
is the one Trojan hero in the Iliad with a future, and a 
kingdom is prophesied for his descendants ( 11 . 20, 307). 
The story of his wanderings may have been based on the 
dissemination at different spots in Greece of the cult of 
Aphrodite Aeneas (see aeneas i) ; this w'ould bring him to 
Sicily, from whence it w'as no long step to Cumae and 
to Rome. 

Virgil adopted this story as the most comprehensive 
legend of the origins of Rome — that of Romulus was too 
local and too narrow — but he intended his poem to be 
much more than the mere narration of an ancient legend, 
^rhe Aeneid is in fact an epic of Rome, the embodiment 
of its history and greatness in the past (sec especially the 
parade of the Roman heroes in 6. 756 ff. and the scenes 
on the sliicld of Aeneas, 8. 626 ff.), and of the prevailing 
sense of a new era inaugurated by Augustus. It is a 
mistake 30 regard the Aeneid as an allegory — Aeneas is 
not a mere puppet-reproduction of Augustus — but the 
new hope is never absent. 

The Aeneid may be said to be based on Homer. The 
first six books, which relate Aeneas’ wanderings, arc 
modelled on the first half of the Odyssey, culminating in 
a similar way in a visit to the lower w'orld, and adopting 
in ii and iii the device of a personal narrative by the hero, 
whereas the last six, which tell the story of the war with 
the Rutulians, are modelled on the Iliad. In detail, too, 
there are many echoes of Homer in the phraseology and 
particularly in the similes. Other Greek writers are also 
laid under contribution^ Apollonius Rhodius’ description 
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of love of Jason and Medea assisting in the com- 
position of iv. In the Aeneid, too, Virgil embodies far 
more frequently than in the earlier poems the phrases 
and thoughts of his Latin predecessors. Lucretius is 
still imitated, and now the older writers find their place, 
expecially Ennius, and occasionally Naevius, Pacuvius, 
and Lucilius. This embodiment of the work of his 
predecessors is not to be regarded as ‘plagiarism*, but 
rather as a compliment to those whose words are 
enshrined. The Aeneid commemorates the literature as 
well as the history of Rome. 

The books of the Aeneid were not written by Virgil in 
the order in which they now stand, and it is not difiicult 
to discover inconsistencies of narrative between them. 


*rhe general plan of the structure of the poem seems to 
be that the even-numbered books are more thrilling and 
dramatic, the odd quieter and lower in tone. On the 
whole, the poem fails as a story, partly perhaps through 
its length and the magnitude of the conception, partly 
because of the inevitable artificiality of the ‘learned* 
epic as opposed to the straightforward simplicity of 
Horner. But it rises from time to time to magnificent 
heights, and bks. ii, iv, vi, and xii will always stand out 
as unsurpassed. 

The character of Aeneas and his insistent ‘piety* have 
always proved a stumbling-block to modem readers, who 
Icel an instinctive sympathy with his opponent Tumus 
(as with Hector in the Iliad), and with the deserted Dido. 
But to a Roman reader Aeneas’ duty to the gods and to 
the destiny of Rome would rightly override his personal 
inclinations, and a closer study of the poem shows a 
continual development in his character, as his destiny is 
revealed to him. Book vi, in which he first comes to 
realize the future greatness of Rome, is the pivot of the 
poem; from that time he has a new confidence and 
decision, which raise him to the rank of a hero. Many 
ot the minor characters are finely drawn — I’umus and 
Dido, Balias, Mezenlius, Nisus, and Euryalus. 

In the Aeneid Virgil reaches the lull command of Latin 
poetic diction and of the hexameter as its vehicle. The 
ars of the .Alexandrians and the genuine Latin ingemurn 
are welded into a whole, which alike in its imiformity 
and its variety stands out as essentially Latin. If the 
poem as a whole lacks the unity of the Georgies, yet in 
the grandeur of its theme and the perfection of its 
execution it must be looked on as Virgil’s greatest work. 


8 . Virgil’s merits were fully acknowledged by his 
contemporaries (see, e.g., Hor. I>at, i. lo. 44, Prop. 2. 34. 
65), and he became the inevitable model for all subse- 
quent Latin writers of epic and even influenced the style 
of prose-writers like Livy. Posterity has acknowledged 
him as the greatest of Roman poets. His style is that of 
the ‘learned’ poet; his mind was stocked with ancient 
legends and associations and he makes full use of them, 
often applying the ‘local epithet’ where it has no immedi- 
ate significance; his syntax and lus phraseology are 
deeply influenced by his predecessors botl^ Greek and 
Latin. But his learning never degenerates, as it did with 
some of his contemporaries, into pedantry or frigidity; 
he is master of his tools and shapes his work to that 
delicacy and subtlety of expression which has always 
been recognized as ‘Virgilian*. He attained the full 
perfection of technique in the writing of hexameters and 
gave them a smoothness which is never monotonous. 
His themes in Georgies and Aennd wtrt lofty, and he 
treated them with majesty and dignity and at the same 
time with a sympathetic insight and feeling which w^e 
all his own. It was this quaUty of tenderness humamty 
and deep religious sentiment, together with the supposed 
Messianic prophecy of Eclogue iv. whidi ^ 

be regarded in the Middle Ages as the herald t-hnst^^- 
anitv and led Dante to choose him as his guide m the 

looked upon him as a magician, and legends gathered 


round his tomb at Naples. He soon became a school 
text-book and was selected by later writers as the 
standard of Latin grammar. Modem criticism has 
revealed difficulties and weaknesses in his work, but has 
done nothing to dislodge him from his position in the 
small company of the greatest poets of the world. 

See also Alexandrian ism ; didactic poetry, latin; 

EPIC POETRY ; EPYLLION ; PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, 
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VIRIATHUS, a shepherd, led the Lusitanian rebellion 
against the Romans which Ser. Sulpicius Galba’s 
butcheries had provoked in 150 b.c. The first to utilize 
guerrilla tactics in the mountains, a form of warfare for 
which Romans were not prepared, Viriathus also 
profited by the wars in which Rome was entangled in 
Africa and in Greece. He beat a scries of Roman 
governors in Spain and mastered nearly all Hispania 
Ulterior and part of Citerior. In 145 Rome sent out a 
consul, Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, and two legions. 
Viriathus lost liberty of movement (144), but the exten- 
sion of the rebellion to the Celtiberians gave his effort 
new life, although the two peoples never co-operated 
effectively. In 1 43-1 42 a general, Quinctius (probably 
the consul Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus), and the 
consul L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus were defeated. In 
141 Viriathus forced the proconsul, Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus to surrender. A treaty was concluded in 
which full possession of their territory was recognized 
to the Lusitanians, and Viriathus was styled an ally and 
friend of the Roman People. But in 140 the consul Cn, 
Servilius Caepio induced the Senate to break the pact 
and renewed the war. Viriathus* army was now ex- 
hausted. Viriathus, whose political ability was inferior 
to Ids military skill, hoped for a new peace. He sent three 
friends to Caepio, but they were bribed to murder him. 
He was killed sleeping and his unorganized State col- 
lapsed (139). 

The principal source is Appian, [lisp. 60 ff. (from Polybius: the 
beginning of § 66 is hopelessly corrupt). Of. Pontes Hispanioe 
Antiquae iv (Barcelona 1937 ): A Schultcn, Neue Jfahrb, 1917, 
209 (fundamental); id. CAH ix. 314: Kroraayer, Schlachten Atlas, 
col. 56. For the chronology, £. Kornemann, Klio, Bciheft ii (1904), 
9b; F. Mtinzer, PW vi. 181 x. A M. 

VIROCONIUM {Uriconium), town in Roman Britain, 
modem Wroxeter (Shropshire). The site was occupied 
48-^ (cf. Antiquaries yournal xviii. 34) by a fortress of 
tlie fourteenth and twentieth legions which has not been 
located. It was succeeded by a town, itself the successor 
perhaps of a neighbouring hill-fort, the Wrekin, which 
became the cantonal capital of the Comovii. This town, 
built c. 80, had an earth-bank and timber houses, but 
very ambitious public buildings were intended. They 
were not completed, and by 130 a less ambitious forum 
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and basilica was built (cf. jfRS xiv. 244). Houses were 
now rebuilt in stone, and a stone town- wall was added 
enclosing c. 107 acres. The new basilica was burnt and 
rebuilt c. 160 and burnt finally c. 300. The town itself 
seems to have decayed to annihilation. Coins of Carau- 
sius with mint-mark 6RI have been claimed for Viro- 
conium (== Briconium) (Num, Chron^ v. 336). 

Summary of old excavations, Victoria County History, Shropshire, 
i. 220-52, later Bushe-Fox, ist, 2nd, and 3rd Reports; K. M. Kenyon, 
Excavations at Wroxeter, 1936 and 1937. D. Atkinson, Report on 
Excavations at Wroxeter {viroconium^ 19^1-7 (1942). No full 
report of forum excavations (Atkinson), summary in Macdonald, 
Roman Britain (1914-28), 89-97. C. £. S. 

VIRTUS and HONOS, see HONOS. 

VITELLIUS (i), Aulus(a.d. 15-69), emperor in a.d. 69, 
was a friend of Gaius and Claudius. He was consul in 
48, proconsul in Africa and legate there under his 
brother. In 68 he was sent by Galba to command the 
legions of Lower Germany. On 2 Jan. 69 he was hailed 
as emperor by his troops, at the instigation of his 
legates Caecina Alienus and Fabius Valens, and was 
immediately recognized by Upper Germany. He ob- 
tained the adherence of Gaul, Raetia, and Spain. His 
expeditionary force to Italy had started before news 
arrived of Galba’s death. Caecina and Valens converged 
on north Italy and easily overcame Otho (q.v.). Vitellius 
was still in Germany when he heard of the victory. His 
march to Rome (May-June) was like that of a conqueror. 
He posed as the successor of Nero and later adopted the 
title of consul perpetuus. He humiliated the defeated 
soldiers, and doubled his mistake by not dismissing 
them. He disbanded only the Praetorians and cohortes 
urbanae. He was incompetent and became notorious for 
his gluttony. The Eastern legions swore allegiance to 
him, yet immediately afterwards they hailed Vespasian 
(q.v.) as their emperor. The Danubian troops, many 
of whom had fought for Otho, went over to Vespasian 
and invaded Italy imder Antonius Primus. Valens was 
ill, and Vitellius had to rely on Caecina, who was plotting 
with the commander of the fleet at Ravenna. Vitellius, 
with four legions, decided to hold the line of the Po at 
Cremona and Hostilia. The troops at Hostilia refused 
to support the treacherous course which Caecina pro- 
posed, and retired to Cremona after having arrested their 
commander. A battle before Cremona, with a demora- 
lized army, was a defeat for the absent Vitellius (Oct- 
69). Valens, who had recovered, failed to organize a 
second army in Gaul. In Germany Civilis (q.v.) rose in 
arms. The fleet at Misenum abandoned Vitellius. In 
Rome, Vespasian’s brother, Flavius Sabinus (q.v.), had 
nearly persuaded Vitellius to abdicate, but the mob 
compelled him to remain. Vitellius had to attack 
Sabinus in the Capitol, where the temple of Jupiter was 
burned. Primus arrived and defeated the Vitellians after 
a desperate resistance. Vitellius was discovered hiding, 
led through the Forum and cruelly killed (20 Dec. 69). 

Sources : Suetonius, Vitellius, etc. See further under galba. 

A. M. 

VITELLIUS (2), Lucius {cos, a.d, 34, cos. II 43, cos. III 
47), son of P. Vitellius (a Roman knight from Nuceria, 
procurator of Augustus), was an intimate friend of the 
Emperor Claudius and the most successful politician of 
the age: when he died he was honoured with a public 
funeral and a statue in the Forum bearing the inscription 
'pietatia immobilis erga principem’ (Suetonius, Vitellius 
3). Legate of Syria from a.d. 35 to 37, he displayed 
great vigour, dealing flrmly with Parthian affairs, induc- 
ing Artabanus to pay homage to Rome and conciliating 
the Jews: ‘regendis prouinciis prisca uirtute egit* (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 32). At Rome, however, he earned a different 
reputation — ^exemplar apud posteros adulatorii dedc- 
coris habetur* (ibid.). Claudius chose him for colleague 
in the cemorship (47). Vitellius had a large share in 


devising the ruin of Valerius Asiaticus; and, cleverly 
adopting the cause of Agrippina, he acted as the mouth- 
piece of a loyal Senate in advocating her marriage to 
Claudius. He probably died soon after. R. S. 

VITICULTURE. The vine and its cultivation were 
known in Eastern Mediterranean countries as far back 
as the neolithic period. Minoan Crete had vines in 
plenty, as had the larger landowners of the periods of 
Homer and Hesiod. In many parts of Greece, and in 
Italy after 150 B.c. grapes were a more important crop 
than com. Famous wines came from Cos, Cnidos, 
Thasos, Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Ephesu.s, and Aminea, 
Berytus and Laodicea, Tarraco in Spain, several dis- 
tricts of Sicily, the Falemus mons in Campania, etc. 
Plantations in which vines grew side by side with fruit- 
trees and vegetables were often preferred to those con- 
fined to the vine alone, though these became more usual 
after the Hellenistic age. The plantations were enclosed 
by walls or fences. The methods of Greco-Roman 
culture are familiar to us from the recorded practi(^ of 
Hellenistic Egypt and Roman Italy, which later spitead 
to the Roman provinces. 

Many species of vines were known, some being 
imported. In laying out a vineyard the land was first 
ploughed and dug over, and provision was made for 
irrigation. Then the vines were planted into long 
trenches and bound with bast to reeds or stakes or (as 
often in Greece and Italy) to trees, and subsequently 
pruned. The whole vineyard was next dug over and 
manured, and the soil was loosened {ahlaqueatiu) so as to 
lead more water to the roots. There followed a second 
digging, a picking off of young sterile shoots, a third 
digging, a second picking of shoots. The vines were tied 
up and a thorough irrigation undertaken before the 
crop was harvested. The vineyards had to be well 
guarded against tliieves, a precaution as necessary then 
as it is to-day. In course of time new vines had to be 
planted to replace those that had died. An Italian model 
vineyard of c, 66 acres described by Cato needed 2 oxen, 

3 asses, and many implements, with a slave overseer, his 
wife, and 16 slaves to work it. 

States took a great interest in viticulture. A law of 
Thasos dating from the fourth century B.c. protected 
native growers by forbidding the import of foreign, and 
regulating dealings in home-produced wines. Rome 
seems to have put restrictions on viticulture in certain 
areas outside Italy with a similar view. Ptolemaic Egypt 
introduced heavy duties on wine imports, together with 
State control of the culture of vines in the Nile country 
by imposing a special tax, the apomoira. 

See AGHicuLTUNK. Fof the Thasian wine-law §ee BCf! xlv (1921), 
46. S. I^esclike, Denkmaler vom Weinbau aus der Zeit der Rbmer* 
hrrrscha/t an Mosel, Saar und Ruuer (1934); I*. Remark, ‘Der 
Weinbau im Rdmcrreich’ (Tusculum Schri/ten 13-15 : 1927). 

F. M. IL 

vmuM, in augury, see AUsriciUM. 

VITRASIUS, see POMPONios (6). 

VITRUVIUS POLLIO» a Roman architect and military 
engineer under Augustus. He built a basilica at Fanum; 
but his^ame rests chiefly on a treatise, De architectura, 
on architecture and engineering, compiled partly from 
his own experience, and partly from similar works by 
HcrmogencsS (q.v.) and other noted architects, mostly 
Greeks. His outlook is essentially Hellenistic, and there 
is a marked absence of reference to important buildings 
of Augustus’ reign. De architectura, the only work of its 
kind which has survived, is divided into ten books. 
Hook i treats of town-planning, architecture in general, 
and of the qualifications proper in an architect; ii ol 
building-materials; iii and iv of temples and of the 
‘Orders’; v of other civic buildings; vi of domestic 
buildings ; vii of pavements and decorative plaster-workj 
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vm of water-supplies; ix of geometry, mensuration, 
Mtronoiny, etc.; x of machines, civil and military. The 
information on materials and methods of construction in 
ii and vii, and on rules of proportion in hi and iv is of 
great value. Many editions of Vitruvius have been 
published since 1466. There is a good translation by 
J. H. Morgan (U.S.A. 1914), H. W. R. 

VOCONIUS ROMANUS» an able orator in Pliny’s 
circle who wrote letters which read as if the Muses were 
speaking in Latin (Ep. 2. 13. 7) — a hint at the propriety 
of a poetic ingredient in letter- writing. 

V OLATHRRAE (Etruscan Velathri) was the moat 
northern Etruscan lordship. From its formidable posi- 
tion, 1,800 feet above the sea, it commanded a huge area 
including the sea-port Luna and perhaps Populonia. 
Important in the eighth century, it is seldom mentioned 
before Cicero {Dom. 30). It was the native town of the 
Caecina family, and birthplace of Persius. Surviving 
tracts of ancient wall and remarkable gateways may be 
assigned very conjccturalJy to 300 u.c. In the Florence 
Museum are contents of several important graves of 
90 o*-8oo b.c. But hundreds of alabaster sarcophagi of 
300 and 200 B.c. in the local museum are aesthetically 
degenerate. D. R.-Mad. 

VOLCACIUS (i) SEDIGITUS {fl. c. 100 b.c.) is the 
author of thirteen senarii, in which ten writers of the 
comoedia palliata are enumerated and characterized by 
him with great self-confidence. Gcllius (15. 24) quotes 
the verses from V.’a lost work De poetis. In his list 
Caccilius Statius is first, Plautus second, Naevius third, 
Licinius fourth, Atilius fifth, Terence sixth, Turpilius 
seventh, Trabea eighth, Luscius ninth, and Ennius 
tenth ‘causa antiquitatis’ (cf. Suet. Vit. Ter, 7). These 
lines are almost all that we have of this eccentric critic 
of early Roman poetry. 

SfC Bachrens, FPR (Tcubner, 1886); W. Morel, FPL (Tcubner, 
if> 27 ). A. S. 

VOLCACIUS (2) Moschus, rhetor, a Greek from 
Pergamum (Porphyr. ad. Hor. Epist. i. 5. 9) who owed 
Roman citizenship perhaps to Volcacius Tullus the 
consul of 33 B.c. (Kiessling, Hermes xxvi, 634-5). Exiled 
after a trial for poisoning, he opened a school at Mar- 
seilles, where he died about a.d. 25. A speaker of some 
distinction but too much concerned with tricks of style 
(Sen, Controv. 10 pr, 10, 2. 5. 13; Tac. Ann, 4. 43). 

C. J. F. 

VOLCANUS (VOLKANUS, VULCANUS), an 

ancient Italian fire-god, apparently of volcanic fire (this 
w^ould explain why he is worshipped at Puteoli, near 
the zolfatare, Strabo 5. 246; perhaps also his associa- 
tion with Moia, Gellius 13. 23. 2, ‘Maiam Volcani*, if her 
name is to be derived from rt, AIAG and explained as 
the power which makes something, perhaps crops, 
increase; cf. also Pliny, HN 2. 240. fire comes out of the 
ground near Mutina 'statis Volcano diebus'), certainly 
of destructive fire, which explains why his temple should 
always stand outside a city (Vitruvius 1. *j. i), on the 
authority of the Etruscan haruspices. He was wor- 
shipped at Rome from the earliest known times, having 
a fiamen (q.v.) and a festival, the Volcanalia, on 23 Aug. 
(calendars). His shrine, the Volcanal, stood m the 
Comitium, i.e. outside the Sertdan walls; a newer one 
was in the Campus Martius (see for both Platner-Ashby, 
p, 583 f.). His name is certainly not Latin, the nearest 
to it in sound being the Cretan peXxo-vos (for whom sec 
A. B. Cook, Zeus ii, 946 ff ). who, howewr, seems to 
have no resemblance to him in functions. For Ltrusc^ 
names suggesting Volcanus sec Altheim, 

GMer. p. 172. It is thus possible, but unprov^, that 
he came in from the eastern Mediterranean, through 


Etruria. He seems to have been worshipped principally 
to avert fires, hence his by-name Mulciber (^qui ignem 
mulcet’), his title Quietus, and his association with Stata 
Mater (Dessau, ILS 3295, 3306), apparently the goddess 
who makes fires stand still. On the Volcanalia, when 
sacrifice was also made to Jutuma, the Nymphs, Ops 
Opifera, and Quirinus, he was given a curious and (at 
least for Rome), unexampled sacrifice, live fish from the 
Tiber being flung into a fire (see calendars and Varro, 
Ling. 6. 20, Festus, p. 274, 35 ff. Lindsay). This also 
can be readily explained as an offering of creatures 
usually safe from him to induce him to spare those things 
which at so hot a time of year are particularly liable to be 
burned. He had a considerable cult at Ostia, where he 
seems to have been the chief god (J. Carcopino, Virgile 
et les origines d*Ostie, 42 ff.). In classical times he is fully 
identified with Hephaestus, q.v. 

Wissoiva in Roacher’s Lexikon, s.v.; Rose in JRS 1933, 46 ff. 

H. J. R. 


VOLERO, see publiuus (i). 


VOLOGESES I, King of Parthia, a.d. 52 — c. 80. 
Much of his reign was spent in wars with Rome and on 
his eastern frontier. In 54 Vologeses set his brother 
Tiridates (q.v. 3) on the throne of Armenia (Tac. Ann. 
13. 6). Cn. Corbulo (q.v.), sent to re-establish Roman 
influence, was at first successful, Vologeses being occupied 
on his eastern frontier with a rebellion. Tiridates fled, 
and a Roman nominee Tigranes (q.v. 4) was crowned. But 
Vologeses returned to continue the war, and at one time 
gained an advantageous treaty from Corbulo's colleague 
Paetus. Finally peace was made and Tiridates did 
homage to Nero for his throne. Vologeses’ later rela- 
tions with Rome were friendlier; he sought Vespasian’s 
help against the invading Alani (Suet. Domitian 2. 2). In 
his reign Zoroastrianism made great advances, and the 
books of the Avesta were collected. He founded Volo- 
gesocerta near Babylon, as a commercial rival to Seleuceia. 

On the wars with Corbulo see M. Hammond, Harv. Stud, xlv 
(1934); A. Momigliano, Atti del //• congresso nax, di studi romani 
i (1931), 368-75; W. Schur, AC/io xix (1925), 75-96, and xx (19*6), 
215-22. M. S. D. 


VOLSCI descended from central Italy in the sixth 
century b.c. and by 500 had established themselves in 
the middle Liris valley and regions south-east of the 
Alban Hills. Chief towns : Sora, Arpinum, Atina, 
Privernum, Ecetra, Antium, Circeii, Anxur (== Tarra- 
cina), Velitrae, and possibly Suessa Pometia. Casual 
mention of Volaci in regal times is untrustworthy, but 
thereafter they became, and for 200 years remained, a 
threat which Rome met by signing an alliance with 
Latins and Hemici c. 493 {see CASSius i). The Aequi 
(q.v.) aided the Volsci. Fifth-century Volscian opera- 
tions are known only from garbled Roman accounts ; but 
Coriolanus’ exploits and defensive Latin colonies at 
Signia (495), Norba (492). and Ardea (442) imply 
Volscian successes. In 431, however, the Latin allies 
defeated the Aequi, then repulsed the Volsci; Latin 
colonies at Circeii (393), Satricum (385), Setia (382) 
mark their advance. Volsci opposed Rome in the Latin 
War, but were defeated by C. Maenius (q.v.). By 304 all 
Volsci were subject to Rome and so rapid and complete 
was their romanization that their original civilization 
can scarcely be discovered. The surviving specimen of 
their language displays affinities with Umbrian (cf. 
I'estus, p. 204 L.). Their degree of political unity is 
uncertain. Usually they are represented as a united 
nation; yet apparently some Volscian cities were left to 
face Rome unaided, e.g. Pometia and Ecetra in the fifth 
century, Antium and Privernum in the fourth. 

Diodors RSmische Annalen, cd. Drachmann xi. 37— xiv. loa; 
Livv bkft. 2-8; Dion. Hal., bks. 6-11, 14* vii, paa8im(H. Last); 

n Sj. Conway, ftfl/wDua/eeff 1(1897). 267. For their alleged Illyrian 
origin see Serv. ad Aen. 12 . 842; J- Whaimough, o/ 

Roman Italy ( 1937 ). 300 * ^ 
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VOLSINII, an Etruscan city; the original site was 
probably Orvieto. Only after the conquest of this strong 
fortress and rebellious people in 280 B.c. was the com- 
munity transported to the Lago di Bolsena (cf. the 
Roman treatment of the Faliscans). The Romans are 
said to have looted 2,000 statues from Volsinii, but only 
one head is now in the museum of Florence. Somewhere 
near Bolsena, perhaps at Montefiascone, was the Fanum 
Voltumnae, the shrine of an Etruscan god at which the 
heads of the Confederation held their meetings. 

D. R.-Macl. 

VOLTACILIUS PITHOLAUS (? Plotus, Reiffer- 
scheid), Lucius, according to Nepos the first freedman 
to write history, opened a school of rhetoric, 81 B.c. He 
had as a pupil Pompeius Magnus, whose biography, as 
well as his father’s, he wrote (Suet. Rhet. 3). 

VOLTUMNA, an Etruscan goddess, at whose shrine 
the Etruscan federal council met (Livy 4. 23. 5 ; 25. 7; 61. 
2; 5. 17. 6; 6. 2. 2). Nothing more is known of her and 
the site of the shrine is uncertain {see volsinii). 

See L. R. Taylor, Local Cults of Etruria (1923), 230 ff. 

VOLUBILIS (Modem Oubili)^ a Moorish agricultural 
town in the Djebel Zerhoun plain. Phoenician colonists 
joined with the natives to make it a centre of the oil- 
trade. Greek bronzes excavated at Volubilis point to its 
inclusion in the dominions of Juba II. Governed suc- 
cessively by shophets {suffetes), shophet-duumvirs, and 
duumvirs, it was rewarded by Claudius with the rank of 
municipium for its loyalty during Aedemon’s rebellion. 
'I’he beautiful arch of Caracallus and Julia Domna testi- 
fies to its prosperity under the Severi. 

A. Momipliano, Claudius (1934), 66, 114; L. Chatelain, Le Maroc 
des romatns (1944), 139-250. W. N. W. 

VOLUMNIUS, Publius, a philosopher who accom- 
panied M. Brutus in his campaign against the triumvirs. 
He recorded, perhaps in a biography, prodigies which 
preceded Brutus’ last battle (Plut. Brut. 48). 

VOLUSIUS, see maecianus. 

VOTIENUS MONTANUS, orator, from Narbo; 
prosecuted for treason under Tiberius; died in exile, 
A.D. 27. He condemned the showiness of declamations 
(Sen. Controv. 9. praef. i). His passion for repetitions 
which did not leave well alone led to his being called ‘the 
Ovid of speakers*. 

See PIR, V 674. j. \v. D. 

VOTING- (1) /n Greek city-states most resolutions of 
the Assembly, as well as elections of magistracies, were 
decided by show of hands {xciporovla), in some rare 
cases by acclamation, e.g. in the case of the Spartan 
ephors. For questions concerning individuals (cV* avhpt), 
voting was accomplished by secret ballot from 

= voting-stone) ; but already in early times all 
decrees of people were so called. The same method w as 
used for passing sentences by juries, and voting by 
sherds was similar (see ostracism). V. E. 

(2) At Rome voting took place in the assemblies of 
the curiae, centuries, and tribes. The procedure was 
roughly the same, especially after the introduction of the 
ballot in the latter half of the second century b.c. It was 
generally preceded by a contio (q.v.). When the presiding 
magistrate dissolved this and ordered the voting to begin 
(discedere), non-dtizens were summoned to withdraw 
(populus surnmouetur), and ropes were stretched across 
the Assembly to divide it into as many enclosures as 
there were centuries or tribes. According to the formali- 
ties of the polli^, voters then entered the enclosures, 
called at first licium, then ovile, and finally saepta (q.v.). 
Under Augustus a dirihitorium was constructed on the 


Campus Martius for the tellers (dirihitores). The en- 
closures were connected with the platform of the magis- 
trate by galleries (pontes). In each compartment the votes 
were taken singly and orally, and officials called rogatores 
marked off the names of the candidates on special 
tablets (ferre punctum). From 139 to 107 B.c. several 
leges tabellariae were enacted to secure secrecy of vote, 
which had to be written on official tablets (tabellae). Tlie 
formulas, however, did not change; in legislation, Uti 
rogas (V.) and antiquo (A.), this negative answer properly 
meaning: ‘I confirm the old state of things* ; in jurisdic- 
tion libero (L.) and damno or condemno (hence the 
abbreviated form C.); in elections, dico or facio. A 
century named pracrogativa (q.v.) voted first. The 
tablets w^ere then thrown into an um (cista) at the exit 
of each pons under the control of guardians (custodes), 
who forwarded it to the dirihitores. They counted the 
votes until a relative majority was obtained. A system of 
group-voting was characteristic: a majority of votes in 
a century determined the vote of that centurVi *^^d a 
majority of the centuries determined the w'ill of the 
whole Assembly. Voting w'as allowed only bet\lefii 
sunrise and sunset, on days especially appointed in the 
Calendar. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii*. 397 (T. ; G. W. Dutsford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 406 ff. T. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS arc gifts of a permanent 
character to supernatural beings (dvaOi^paTa, later 
draOcfLara, as distinct from Swpn^ gifts to human beings), 
thus differing from sacrifices and taxes (tithes and first- 
fruits arc here not included). They have their source in 
religious feeling and in the worship of divine powers 
affecting man as benefactors and protectors or the 
opposite. This dedication is a voluntary act, but it may 
have been recommended by religious tradition or some- 
times ordered by an oracle (e.g. for unbelief, breach of 
religious custom, blood-guilt; cf, tlie two statues of the 
Spartan regent Pausanias dedicated in the Brazen House 
of Athena). For the gods they may mean an increase of 
their authority: the gift and its publicity ‘magnify’ 
the gods, at the same time intensifying the feeling of 
connexion and sympathy on both sides. I'he social and 
merely economical aspect must also be taken into account, 
and again the often contagious pride and joy of giving 
and delight in embellishing sanctuaries, especially 
national centres. 

2- The motives generally arc: thanksgiving (e.g. for 
deliverance from sickness, perils on the sea, and all sorts 
of calamity), intercession (sometimes accompanied by 
sacrifice, or taking its place, or reminding the deity of it), 
or propitiation (each Athenian archon swore to dedicate 
a golden statue, probably not a portrait of himself, if he 
broke his oath; cf. corresponding sacrifices from similar 
motives). The occasions are manifold. States (or mon- 
archs) returned thanks for victory in war and thus com- 
memorated other forms of divine aid (so tripods of gold 
were sent to Delphi after the battles of Platacae, Himera, 
Cumae, Diod. ii. 21). Statues of Victory were common 
as war-dedications (cf. the Athenian temple inventories, 
the most famous examples being the Nike of Paconius 
at Olyfnpia, and the Nike of Samothrace now in the 
Louvre). The statue of Nemesis at Rhamniis was a 
memorial of the Persian War, the temple of Athena at 
Pergamum of the defeat of the Gauls. A crown of 
honour was dedicated to the Athenian people by ‘the 
Luboeans saved and set free*, as Demosthenes informs 
us (xxiv. 180). The people (alone, or with the Boule) 
dedicated statues of officials in aacred precincts; later 
such compliments to the Roman emperors became quite 
commonplace (at their accession to the throne, on their 
birthdays, on their visits to the provinces, etc.). 

3. We must not forget the many feasts and ceremonials, 
often annually repeated^ which served the State or 
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private individuals as occasions to show their loyalty or 
gratitude to the State divinities or national heroes. Many 
finds of innumerable standardized figures in the earliest 
strata of ancient shrines may have their origin in such 
festivals, e.g. miniature reproductions of the cult-image 
of the temple or other forms of the deity in question (as 
the votive offerings, to (Artemis) Orthia at Sparta), 
objects of use, robes (cf. Hecuba’s gift to Athena in the 
Iliad) mirrors, weapons, etc,, finally the dvSpidvres^ 
md Kopai of all sizes and different materials (falling into 
disuse in the 5th c. d.c.). We may especially mention 
the peplos offered at the Panathenaea at Athens. Sacred 
missions (SctopLat, see tiieoroi) regularly brought with 
them offerings for dedication, thus supplementing their 
sacrifices. 

4* Private people dedicated on similar principles, for 
help in disease (cf. the sanctuaries of Asclepius), in 
danger and every sort of calamity, for good luck and 
further aid, often accompanying the offering with a 
prayer and sacrifice for further success. Victories in 
games and contests of other kinds (cf. the legendary 
competition between Homer and Hesiod) were eagerly 
glorified, the offering of the prize becoming traditional 
and often compulsory (cf, the many statues of athletes, 
and the Charioteer at Delphi). We may add as appro- 
priate occasions of offering : every great moment or crisis 
'>f human life, birth, puberty (e.g. the offering of one’s 
nair), marriage, election to an office, acquittal in court, 
etc. We only need to look through the well-turned 
dedicatory poems of bk. vi of the Anthology or the 
treasure-lists of Athens (the treasures of Athena, Artemis 
Brauronia, or Asclepius), Delos, Delphi to have an 
impression of the endless varieties of motive; dedication 
of slaves, chiefly as a form of emancipation, is also to be 
noted. I’he holy precincts thus in course of time were 
filled with gifts; they became real museums. Treasure- 
houses were built, and in the inner chambers of the 
temples (the opisthodomoi) their always increasing 
treasures were kept, but still these overflowed. The 
clearing-up did not mean destroying, since the ex-votos 
were commonly tabu and accordingly much can still be 
found by archaeologists within the sacred enclosures. 

5. As for the meaning of these ex-votos, and the objects 
dedicated, they might be of direct use to the god. In 
myth or history many temples are recorded as being due 
to the gratitude of heroes, monarchs, cities (Danaus, 
Heracles, Theseus; the temple of Apollo at Bassae 
commemorates deliverance from pestilence). We may add 
altars (often with inscriptions), colonnades, idols, gar- 
ments for the idols, etc. The throne of Xerxes, the 
manger of Mardonius, and other trophies were offered to 
the gods; cf. also the many statues of the Apollo or 
Kouros type. But pious people dedicated also what had 
been useful to themselves, thanks to the benevolence of a 
god or the gods ; artisans their tools, etc. (also specimens 
of their skill and their gains), a shipowner an image of his 
ship (cf. Catullus 4; Agamemnon dedicated his rudder 
to Hera at Samos), a courtesan her mirror — in general 
things well used or now useless, or but once used (so 
a cauldron used for the bride’s bath before marriage) 
and for ever to be remembered. Acts, blessed by the 
gods (birth, victory, etc.) w'ere also thus immortalized, 
and a representation of a sacrifice offered to the god was 
as good as the sacrifice itself. Wc easily imagine how 
important an impulse was in this way given to art (e.g. 
sculpture) and even to poetry. The historians drew facte 
fiom the inscriptions employed, and the makers of legend 
a fresh start for their imagination (cf. the Lindian 


temple-chronicle). The homage thus paid to the gods is 
also a reliable barometer as to the curve of religious 
feeling in antiquity (as to-day in the Catholic Church). 
The parallelism with the offerings to the dead is note- 
worthy. 

E. Reiach, Griechische Weihgesehenke (1890). The chief work is 
W. H. D. Rouae, Creek Votive Offerings (1902). S. E. 

VOTUM. Greeks and Romans alike made promises to . 
gods that, if this or that favour was granted, they would 
do this or that act in return, and felt under an obligation 
to do as they had promised. Nevertheless, the practical 
and juridical character of Roman religion, as distinct 
from Greek, is seen in the Roman public use of vows, 
uotUy public or private, which oblige either of the two 
parties engaged in the act to keep the bargain if the god (or 
gods) is willing, and even in the formulae of many private 
vows : u(otum) s{oIuit) l(ihens) m{erito) and in the phrases 
uoti reus, uoti damnatus. The reciprocity involves the 
State (or the private individual) taking the initiative. 
In the name of the State the magistrate undertakes to 
offer to the god or the gods sacrifices, games, the building 
of a temple, the dedication of an altar, a share of the 
booty, or some other thing if the god on his side will give 
his assistance in winning the war, averting the famine or 
pestilence, achieving some success, etc. The publicity 
of such VOW'S was compulsory. The vows made by the 
State were in most cases extraordinary, but voivs were 
also made regularly for a definite period, e.g. the annually 
renewed uota of the higher magistrates for the welfare 
of the State (on i January, before the first regular sitting 
of the Senate) and the uota at the termination of the 
lustrum. The periodicity of public uota may originate 
in the terms defined for the magistrates. Such vows 
found their direct continuation under the Empire in the 
uota pro salute imperatoris (for the emperor and his 
family, since 30 b.c., the periodicity becoming regular 
uota quinquennalia, decennalia, etc.). Vows for the safe 
return of the emperor (from expeditions or war), for 
his health, his reign, for the delivery of the empress, etc. 
were customary. Tht text of the uotum was regularly 
fixed in the presence of the pontifices, and the document 
went into the archives. As modalities of the uotum we 
have to consider the devotion of the enemy’s army (see 
DEVOTio) and the evocation of the gods of a besieged city 
(see EVOCATio). Good examples of private vows arc 
Verg. Aen, 5. 235 (Cloanthus vows a bull if he wins the 
boat-race) and Hor. Carm, 1.5. 

G. Wissowa, RK 180 ff. J. Toutain, art. ‘Votum’ in Dir.-Sag. 
W. Wardc Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
200 fif. S. £. 

VULCA, see VEii. 

VULCI, unknown in classical literature, was one of the 
wealthiest Etruscan cities, situated on the Fiora, half- 
way between Monte Argentario and Tarquinii. The 
immense cemeteries were ruthlessly sacked by avaricious 
owners in the mid-nineteenth century, and no records 
published. Most of what was saved from 20,000 graves 
found its way eventually to the Louvre and British 
Museum. This miscellaneous loot consists principally 
of Greek painted vases and gold ornaments. Unique, 
except for similar finds from Caere, are the enormous 
red jars of the seventh century in the Louvre (Campana 
collection). 

G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria-, S. Gscll, FouUles de 
Vuld (1891). D, R.-Mscl. 

VULSO, see manlius (5). 
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WALL OF ANTONINUS, a Roman frontier-wall, 37 
miles long, running from Bridgeness on the Forth to Old 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde, built for Antoninus Piu 9 (S.H.A. 
PiuSf 5. 4) in A.D. 142 by Q. Lollius (q.v. 4) Urbicus. The 
wall was of turf, standing upon a cobbled foundation 
14 feet wide and systematically built {JRS xi. i f.) in 
long sectors by Legions II, VI, and XX, who marked 
their work by inscribed slabs (C/L vii. 1088, 1121, 1122, 
1126, 1130-38, 1135-8, 1 140-2). Twenty feet or more 
in front of the wall lay a ditch, approaching 40 feet wide 
and not less than 12 feet deep. Forts occur at Carriden, 
Kinneil, Inveravon, Mumrilis (6i acres), Falkirk, Rough 
Castle (i acre), Seabegs. Castlecary (3J acres), Wester- 
wood (2 acres), Croy Hill (ij acres), Bar Hill (3 acres), 
Auchendavy (3 acres), Kirkintilloch, Cadder (2 acres), 
Balmuildy (4 acres), New Kilpatrick (3J acres), Castlc- 
lull(ii acres), Duntocher, Old Kilpatrick (4 acres), those 
italicized having stone walls. Minor structures are 
signalling-platforms, occurring in pairs at high points, 
and a guard-post for the passage of the northward road 
at Watling Lodge, near Falkirk. Thus, the Antonine 
Wall is structurally an advance upon Hadrian’s Turf 
Wall {see wall of Hadrian) in its economy of material 
and rubble foundation, allowing better drainage, while 
its garrison was distributed in small close-spaced forts 
instead of large forts and mile-castles. Beyond the wall 
outpost-forts of the north road were held as far as 
Stratheam on the east, while on the west a road led 
towards Dumbarton, to a fortified port as yet unknown. 
Posts on the flanks are also still undiscovered. 

History, Excavation of the forts reveals three periods 
of occupation, between a.d. 142 and the close of the 
century. Epigraphy discloses campaigning in the north 
under Julius Verus in 155-8 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1163, 1230, 
and 1108, Brough), and this is taken to be the opening 
of the second period of occupation, though literature 
also records disturbances in Britain in 162 (S.H.A. 
Marcus, 8. 7), which were suppressed by Calpumius 
Agricola (q.v.), not to mention those before the cam- 
paigning of 184, when the overthrow of a frontier-wall 
is mentioned (Dio Cass. 71. 16) and not reflected in the 
archaeology of Hadrian’s Wall. The final abandonment 
of the wall is represented by an orderly evacuation, in 
complete contrast with the violent attack upon Hadrian’s 
Wall in 197. This is shown to have followed upon a short 
occupation. 

Sir G. Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Scotland* (1934). 

I. A. R. 

WALL OF AURELIAN, the City WaU of Rome, 
constructed by Aureb'an in a.d, 271-5 in anticipation of 
a sudden barbarian inroad (S.H.A. Aurel. 21. 9; 39. 2; 
Aurel. Viet. Caes. 35; loh. Malalas, Chron. xii, p, 299), 
was completed by Probus (Zosim. i. 49). The original 
wall was some 20 feet high excluding the wide-set battle- 
ments. It extended for 12 miles, with 381 rectangular 
towers, at an interval of c. 100 feet, except on the long 
river-w'alls. The wall was usually solid but occasionally 
gallcried and sometimes treated as a revetment-wall. It 
frequently embodied earlier structures, such as the 
retaining-wall of the Horti Aciliani (muro torto), the 
castra praetoria, private houses and tenements, the so- 
called amphitheatrum castrense, the domus Lateranorum, 
and the pyramid-tomb of Cestius. It surrounded the 
Fourteen Regions, enclosing, however, a relatively small 
part of Trans tiberim. The gates, mostly named from 
the principal roads, were Portae Flaminia, Pinciana, 
Salaria, Nomentana, ‘Chiusa’, Tiburtina, Praencstina- 
Labicana, Asinaria, Metrobia, Latina, Appia, Ostiensis, 


Portuensis, Aurelia-Pancraziana, Septimiona, Aurelia- 
Sancti Petri. All were flanked by simple semicircular 
towers, those italicized having twin portals originally. 
There were also at least six postem-gates. The wall was 
thus designed to repel a raid rather than stand siege. 
The wall was doubled in lieight by adding a gallery, 
while gates were remodelled and fitted with vantage* 
courts, by Maxentius (a.d. 306-12), who also began a 
ditch. Wall, and especially gates, were repaired by 
Stilicho in 401-3 {CIL vi. 1188-90; Claud. VI Cons, 
Hon, 529). Later repairs occurred under Valentinian 
III, probably after the earthquake of 442, and under 
Theodoric in 507-'! i. Bclisarius, in preparation fot the 
siege of 536, refurbished the w'all and dug a large ditch 
in front of it. \ 

I. A. Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930). \ 

I. a;r. 

WALL OF HADRIAN, a frontier-wall of Roman 
Britain, running for 80 Roman miles from Wallscnd-on- 
Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway. Erected in a.d. 122-8, it 
was first designed to start at Pons Aelius, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the eastern 45 miles being in stone (10 feet 
thick and some 15 feet high, excluding battlements), 
and the western 31 miles in turf (20 feet thick at the ba.se 
and some 12 feet high). Twenty feet in front of the wall 
ran a V-shaped ditch (27 feet wide and 15 feet deep). 
Patrols lay in attached fortlcts or mile-castles, with 
towered gates to north, at every 1620 yards, and in 
intermediate turrets (20 feet square) at every 540 yards. 
As work progressed, changes came. The Stone Wall 
was changed to 7^ feet in width, and extended 4 miles 
eastwards, to Wallsend, and 4 miles westward (replacing 
the Turf Wall) to Banks. Garrison forts were also built, 
at Wallsend, Newcastle, Benwell, Rudehester, Halton, 
Chesters f Housesteads, Carvoran, Birdoswald, Castle- 
steads, Stanwix, Burgh-by-Sands, and Botvness (those 
italicized being of standard pattern for a cohors miUiaria 
or an ala quingtnaria). The rest probably held cohortes 
quingenariae and were soon augmented by Carrawburgh 
and Greatchesters. Forts and turrets continued dowm 
the Cumberland coast to Moresby ; outpost-forts existed 
at Birrens, Netherby, and Bcwcastlc. 

Behind the wall, enclosing all forts but Carvoran on 
the Stanegate (see below), ran a boundary-ditch (20 feet 
wide, 10 f^ect deep, and 8 feet across the flat bottom) 
with upcast disposed in two equidistant turf-kerbed 
mounds, 100 feet apart from crest to crest. A patrol-track 
ran along the south side of the ditch, reached by cause- 
ways at the mile-castles. Public passages pierced both 
mounds at the forts and crossed the ditch on a causeway 
faced in stone and barred by a non-defensive gate. 
Lateral communication was first supplied by branches 
from the Stanegate, the pre-Hadrianic road from Cor- 
bridge to Carlisle. Later, the Military Way, between 
the boundary-ditch and wall, connected forts and mile- 
castles. ^ 

History, The Turf Wall was entirely replaced in 
stone during the second century, and the boundary- 
ditch was slighted. But relations between the Wall of 
Antoninus (q.v.) and Hadrian’s Wall are obscure. The 
garrison was depleted by Albinus in A.D. 196-7, and on 
his defeat the wall was savagely overthrown, to be 
restored by Severus in 200-5. placef of the Antonine 
Wall, a forward zone was now held by outpost-forts at 
Risingham, High Rochester, Bewcastle, and Netherby, a 
system which kept peace until the defeat of Allectus in 
297 invited another inroad, followed by the restoration 
of Constantius L Under Constani in 343 and Julian in 
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360 the forward zone suffered, and was abandoned after 
attaclu by Piets, Scots, and Saxons in 367-9, which 
again overwhelmed the wall. Finally, the wall was 
evacuated by Magnus Maximus (383-8), who left the 
frontier in the care of Lowland focdcrati. 

J. C. Bruce, The Handbook to the Roman Wall}* (edited by I. A. 
Richmond, 1947); R, G. Collingwood, JRS 1921, 37"^6, i93*i 
36-64; F. G. Simpson end I. A. Richmond, JRS i93Si * !• A. 

Richmond, Northumberland County History x\ for outpost-forts. 

I, A. R. 

WALL OF SERVIUS, the city-wall of Republican 
Rome, traditionally assigned to King Servius Tullius, 
actually belongs to 378 B.c. It is of Grotta Oscura tufa, 
built in headers and stretchers, 4-50 m. thick and at 
least 8-50 m. high, retaining an earth banlt or terrace, 
and is comparable with the contemporary wall of 
Pompeii II (see fortifications). The masons* marks, 
with Hellenistic affinities, suggest Greek contractors. 
The wall enclosed an irregular area dictated by contours, 
embracing the Quirinal, Viminal, Oppian, Caelian, 
Aventine, and fortified Capitoline hills. There is, how- 
ever, room for dilTerence of opinion (cf. von Gerkan, 
R6m. Mitt, xlvi, 1931, 153-88) as to the course between 
the last two points, while the time-space relation of the 
Palatine fortification to the wall is another crux. Gates 
are well-known by name, hardly by structure. In the 
second century B.c. the wall was heightened to some 
50 feet (cf. Pompeii 111 ), and was also supplied with 
casemates for ballisiae^ covering approaches to the gates. 
During the first century b.c. neglect and encroachment 
made the course hard to find by the time of Augustus. 

The original work of Servius is reprpented by the 
which, revetted by the Republican Wall just 
described, crosses the neck of land between Quirinal 
and Oppian. It is a typical promontory defence, as at 
Ardea, and covered tombs of the sixth century B.c. in 
Villa vSpithoever. It is later than such works as the munis 
terreus Carinarum, which, if defensive, would mark an 
independent Oppian circuit. The rest of the fortifica- 
tion, as at Ardea, would depend upon scarped cliffs, ‘ex 
omni parte arduis praeruptisque montibus*, as Cicero 
observed (Rep, 2. 6. ii). 

G. Saeflund, Le mura di Roma repubhlicana (193*)- 1 - A. R. 


WARt ART OF (Greek). Homer was commonly 
credited by ancient readers with having intended to 
provide instruction in the art of war. But the attempt 
to deduce some kind of theory from military practice 
does not seem properly to have begun till the latter half 
of the fifth century, when the Sophists applied their 
abstract methods to this subject among others. Of the 
text-books derived from this movement there are only 
preserved the small treatise of Xenophon on the duties 
of a cavalry officer and an extract dealing with siege- 
warfare from a comprehensive text-book by Aeneas 
Tacticus. The other technical writers on the subject 
date from the Roman period. Of contempor^ his- 
torians Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius in their 
different ways show appreciation of the art of war as a 

factor in history. j ^ u • i 

a. The Homeric battles cannot be reduced to technical 
terms. Sometimea they consist of duels between chief- 
taina, taking place in front of masses of imperfectly 
armed retainers ; at others the Crwla and Trojans mee 
in ranks of infantry, called phalanxes, and ranged 
closely shoulder to shoulder. Chariots are norm^ly 
used to convey chieftains into or out of the fighting-toe. 

X. In Tyrtaeus the references to warfare are too fuU of 
H^eric echoes to give independent evidence on archwe 
■warfaie. The chief source of information before the 
Peloponnesian War is Herodotus. Froin him it appears 
that Greek warfare till his day was ^ed on the hoplite 
(a.v.). Campaigning was mostly confined to the period of 
^e year from March to October, the only aeaaon when 


(in the absence of military roads) it was easy to move 
bodies of heavy troops. Wars were usually limited to the 
border struggles of neighbouring States ; the invader’s 
objective was to destroy the com and fruit-trees of the 
enemy and so compel them to offer battle or capitulate. 
There was no science of manceuvring before or during 
action, the only tactical device being the ambush. When 
hoplites met on level ground the deciding factor wm 
usually weight of numbers. The troops were massed in 
ranks reckoned as the depth of so many shields. The 
side which first broke under pressure was defeated. The 
victors set up a trophy : the vanquished asked for a truce 
to bury their dead. Light-armed troops were quite 
unorganized; cavalry also were few, and were not used 
with any special effect. 

4* The Peloponnesian War revealed the absurdity of 
annual raids on the enemy’s corn-lands. The Athenians 
by retiring into their fortified area and importing their 
food-supplies were able to ignore the Spartan invasions. 
Hence the Spartans were forced at last to adopt the 
method of creating a permanent fortified base at Decelea. 
Also the constant fighting in various kinds of terrain 
showed up the lack of adaptability of the hoplites and 
the advantages of the occasional use of light-armed 
troops. The development of the peltast (q.v.) in the 
early fourth century provided a more mobile unit, which 
did not cost so much to maintain all the year round. 

5. The hoplite battle was first revolutionized by Epami- 
nondas (q.v.). It had been a convention to put the best 
troops on the right of the line, but Epaminondas placed 
a massed body on the left to crush the enemy’s right in a 
slanting advance, and by this element of surprise he 
broke the Spartan front at Leuctra. This manceuyre 
was only a more intelligent use of an old Boeotian device, 
but out of it Philip and Alexander, by means of the 
Macedonian phalanx (q.v.), developed the method of 
attacking with part of their front, while the rest held 
back. For the purpose of delivering the main thrust 
Alexander used the excellent cavalry which Thessaly 
and Macedon provided, and exploited the charge from 
the flank. The further step of holding part of one’s 
forces in reserve to use at a later point in the action is not 
found before the battle of Arbela. The other special 
innovation in Alexander’s warfare is the pressing of 
pursuit, by which the enemy was prevented from re- 
forming. 

6. After Alexander there were no drastic changes. The 
main evolution consists in the further modification of the 
phalanx. Also a few special varieties of warfare added to 
the complexity of fighting: heavy-armed cavalry and 
elephants (q.v.) were first known from oriental sources, 
r but were soon used throughout the Hellenistic world. 

I Generally war became more and more an activity for 

- professionals and was too complex for the ordinary 
I citizen ; but as it became more specialized, it also became 
t more stereotyped. Alexander’s attack in its fresh vigour 

- was never twice the same, but the Hellenistic generals* 
r methods were quite fixed when the Romans met them 
a on Greek soil. 

Ancient text-books: Xenophon. HipparcHeus^ AeneM Tacticus. 
A Later technical writers sre not of grest value. Modem discussions: 
. J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerw^enmd Kn^ijhnng^r Gnechen 
• und Rbmer (1928). Hoplite war: G. B. Gmndy, ThucytMcsai^ Hu 
y Ageii^it). Hellenistic warfare: W. W, Tam, HeflemitifMiktuiy 


and Naval Developments (1930)* ”* 

WAR, ART OF (Roman). The earliest Roman battle 
order was probably the phalanx («e preceding ^cle.) 
In the fourth century the Gallic invasiona or 

during the Samnite Wars) this was replaced by the 
manipular system, a type of warfare of which an esaential 
feature was open-order fighting. This innovation waa 
accompanied by the adoption of pilum and gladita as the 
national weapons, the efiective use of which required 
,pg ,f for free movement. In this ayatem the legioa was 
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drawn up in three lines of maniples with intervals equal 
to the frontage of each unit between the maniples, and 
with a distance of varying depth between each line, the 
units in the rear lines covering off the intervals in the 
line in front of them. The plan of battle was at first 
schematic. After preliminary skirmishing by light- 
anned troops and cavalry stationed on the flanks of the 
legions, the front line (hastati) on coming into range 
hurled their pt/n and, if successful, advanced and decided 
the issue by hand-to-hand fighting with the gladius; if 
unsuccessful, they retired through the gaps in the second 
line, and their place was taken by the principes. Finally a 
stand might be made with closed ranks at the third line 
{triaril), which at first retained the hasta, 

2. During the Punic Wars much practical experience 
was acquired. Each line of maniples became more 
independent of the others, and experiments were made 
with a larger unit, the cohort, which after Marius per- 
manently superseded the maniple. The fullest develop- 
ment was reached under Caesar. The triplex acies was 
no longer rigidly adhered to (e.g. BGalL 3. 24. i), but 
dispositions varied with topographical conditions. The 
possibilities of flank attacks or of holding troops in 
reserve for the decisive onslaught were frequently 
exploited, while archers and slingers w’ere increasingly 
employed in country unsuited to heavy infantry. Roman 
warfare was thus emancipated from stereotyped theories. 
Its success depended partly on the general’s ability but 
mainly on the discipline of the soldiers. 

3* During the first two centuries a.d. tactics for the 
most part followed the Caesarian model. But with the 
increasing efficiency of the auxiliary cavalry and light 
infantry a greater variety of manoeuvres resulted. The 
legions still normally sustained the brunt of attack and 
defence, but the auxiliaries not infrequently played a 
decisive part (e.g. Tac, Hist. 2. 25 ; 2. 41 ; 5. 18 ; Agr. 35). 
Later the Roman army gradually lost its national 
character and its ability to give effect to the Roman art 
of war. 

4 « Another feature of Roman warfare was camp 
construction. Even on short campaigns a camp with 
ditch and rampart was laid out as a base for attack and a 
safe retreat in the event of defeat {see camps). During the 
Republic these camps were usually temporary, but in 
the scheme of frontier defence gradually perfected in the 
Principate permanent garrisons for legions and auxilia 
were established {see limes). 

5. Two methods of advance were commonly adopted. 
If attack was not expected, the army moved in one long 
column with a vanguard of scouts and cavalry, which 
also protected the flanks and rear (Josephus BJ. 3. 6. 2). 
If danger was anticipated, a formation easily convertible 
into an acies was adopted {agmen quadratum, Tac. Ann, 
I. 50- 

6 « Despite the lack of maps, converging movements 
involving long marches and careful synchronization were 
increasingly attempted and sometimes succeeded. On 
the whole Roman strategy aimed at the destruction of 
the enemy in pitched battle rather than at a war of 
attrition. 

J. Kromayer and G. Vcith, Ileerwesen und Kriegjilhrung der 
Griechen und R&mer (1928); H. DcIbrUck, Geschichte der Kriegs- 
kuntl* (1920); T. Rice Holmes, Caesar*/ Conquest of Gaul* (i9”)'» 
F. E. Adcock, The Roman Art of War under the Republic (U.S.A. 
1940). H.M.D.P. 

WAR* RULES OF. These, like other international 
law, depended on custom and showed a constant conflict 
between the higher standard of the best public opinion 
and harsher measures permitted by usage, while passion 
and expediency frequently caused the most fundamental 
rules to be violated. Thus, the temptation to profit from 
a surprise at times led to the opening of hostilities without 
a declaration of war. Probably the law most generally 


observed was that of the sanctity of heralds, for heralds 
were essential to communications between belligerents. 
Nor did Greeks frequently refuse a defeated army a 
truce for burying its dead, for the request of such a truce 
meant an admission of defeat and usually was followed 
by retreat. Beyond this there were few restraints except 
humanitarian considerations and the universal condemna- 
tion of excessive harshness. Plundering and the destruc- 
tion of crops and property were legitimate, and were 
carried on both by regular armies and fleets, and by 
informal raiding-parties and privateers, and even the 
sanctity of temples was not always respected. Prisoners, 
if not protected by special terms of surrender, were at 
the mercy of their captors, who could execute them or 
sell them into slavery. The warfare of the Hellenistic 
Age was somewhat more humane, though with the wars 
of Rome and Philip V deterioration began once more. 
Roman warfare at its worst was extremely cruel and 
sometimes w^ent to the length of killing all living things, 
even animals, in cities taken by storm, but it was often 
tempered by mercy. Though surrender {deditio) g^vc 
full power to the captors, it was unusual to use extretne 
measures against a city that surrendered and appealed 
to the jides of Rome. The protection of the rules 
of war was not extended to pirates and not always to 
barbarians. 

C. Phillipson, The International Lore and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and Rome (1911), cha. xxii-xxviii; M. Kostavtxeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the HelUntsUc World (1941), 140-3, 192-204, 
60J-10, 1258-9. J. A. O. L. 

WARS» SACRED) sec sacred wars. 

WATER, according to the Ionian philosopher, Thales, 
w'as the primal element, the origin of all things ; Hesiod 
thought likewise, speaking not of water but of the 
mythical Occanus; similarly the Orphic theogony of 
Hcllanicus placed water at the beginning of the world. 

In all purificatory rites water (as well as fire) is exceed- 
ingly important. The new^-bom child, the bride and 
bridegroom, also the mourner and the combatant (i.c. 
those who have come into contact with death or the 
dead), have to be washed or bathed ; likewise the mystai 
(cf. mysteries). Water w'ashed away all uncleanness and 
(according to Euripides) all sins ; running water or water 
from a spring is particularly pure, likewise sea-water. It 
was fertilizing to nature and even gave new life to man. 

To the dead it was a usual gift (together with milk, wine, 
honey, and oil, cF. the vases on the graves with pierced 
bottoms, the lutrophoroi). Water (and fire) are traditional 
in all sorts of magic. The Orphics knew the water of 
Memory as well as of Forgetfulness in the other world, 
and we hear also of mantic water (cf. springs). 

S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Romer (1915), 
ch. 2; M. Ninck, 'Die Dedcutung des WasHcrs tm Kult und Leben 
der Altcn* {Philol. Supp. xiv. ii, 1921). S. E. 

WEAVING. The weaving of cloth for ordinary house- 
hold use in Greece and Rome was usually done at home. 
The more elaborate forms of weaving were left to profes- 
sional craftsmen, and the best specimens of their work, 
often imported from Persia, Egypt, and Phoenicia, seem 
by the d^criptions in literature to have been equal to 
the finest modem tapestry. These were all made by 
hand on an upright loom (lord?, Ula) differing very 
little in principle from that used by Penelope in the 
Odyssey, Its operation was as follows. 

The framework was simple : two upright posts joined ^ 
at the top by a transverse beam {Cvyov, jtigum). To thiji^j 
beam were fastened the threads of the warp (^^^board 
stamina) with weights attached at the bottom be 

them hang straight. These threads were then^j events in 
into two groups by means of two horizontal rods iter ^ded 
ar undines) so that the shuttle Pompeian 

pass alternately over and under them. The wk 
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much stouter than the weft thread , which was placed on a 
bobbin (TTrjvTif ptmus) revolving on a cane and delivering 
the thread through a hole in the front of the shuttle. 
After the shuttle had passed to and fro several times the 
weft was driven upwards by a comb pecten) the 

teeth of which were inserted between the warp threads. 
For weaving in its simplest form this was all that was 
necessary; when a pattern was required a system of 
leashes and heddlcs, such as we have now, was used and 
worked by hand. In early times the web began at the 
top and the weaver worked standing; but some time in 
the last century B.c. the Ej^tian fashion of sitting and 
starting at the bottom was introduced in Rome. 

H. BlUmnerp Technologic der Griechen und ROmer* (19x2) t. 135 

F. A. W. 

WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. The balance (ora^^oir, 
libra, hilanx) of two pans at equal distances from the 
point of suspension is an invention of primitive times; 
it is a frequent symbol in Minoan tablets, and Homer is 
familiar with its use, which persisted through antiquity. 
I’he steelyard, in which the rod is unequally divided, the 
object to be weighed being suspended from the short 
ann against a sliding weight on the longer, does not 
appear before Roman times (statera: originally statera 
campana, from an alleged Campanian origin) ; but from 
its greater convenience it became the most popular form 
of balance. Examples in museums show great variety; 
several scales and as many suspension-points may be 
combined; the pans may be replaced by hooks or by 
receptacles for liquids. Trutina is a pan-balance for 
large masses ; momentana and moneta are for small 
objects, or coins. 

E. Mi(.hon, Dar.-Sag., s.v. ‘Libra’; M. della Cortc, Mon. Ant. 
2X1 (1912), x-42. F. N. P. 


WEIGHTS. Weights of the Greek Bronze Age are 
usually flattened cylinders of stone or metal, incised 
circles on the upper surface indicating the denomination. 
Other forms are the duck and bull’s head, the slingstone 
of haematite, and from Cnossos comes a flattened stone 
pyramid, the weight of a light talent (29,000 gm.) 
or of a standard copper ingot. Several standards appear 
to have been current, extant Minoan weights having 
been related to the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician 
systems. 

The typical weight of historic Greece is a square 
plaque of lead with a badge, and sometimes the denomina- 
tion and the name of the issuing city, on the top in relief. 
The principal types on Attic weights, which are wide- 
spread outside Attica, are the tortoise, amphora, and 
dolphin. There were many other forms, as caprice or 
loc^ custom dictated. Roman weights show less variety, 
the common form being a spheroid of stone or metal, 
with flattened top and bottom; the denomination is 
generally expressed in punctured characters on the top. 

Sever^ weight standards were used in Greece; the 
principal were the Aeginetic, traditionally associated 
with Pheidon of Argos, and the Euboic, introduced by 
Solon into Attica. The Attic-Euboic in later times 
tended to oust the Aeginetic. The historical origin of 
these standards is disputed; the Greeks held that they 
were based on natural units, e.g. in the Attic-Euboic 
system on the barley-corn, of which twelve went to the 
obol. Extant weights often show considerable variations 
from the norm. The theoretical Greek table is : 


obolt or n 
p^drachma, 
loc 


XENAti 
(Chronol 
vrfiwuv. I 


Attic-Euboic 
standard 

or metal spit 072 gm. 1*05 gm. 

hma, bundle of six spits 4*3 x „ 6*30 ,, 

, too drachmae 431*00 „ 630 00 „ 

2, 60 minae 36-86 kg. 37'8o kg. 

fcnt represented a man's load. The Attic- 
fna weighed almost a pound avoirdupois. 


Aeginetic 
standard 
I *05 gm. 
^ 6-30 „ 
630 00 „ 
37-8o kg. 
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The Roman system was based upon the pound, libra, 
of 327-45 grammes =» 0-721 of the pound avoirdupois, 
which was divided into 12 otmees, unciae. The names 
end symbols of the subdivisions are ; 


libra or as i pound i 

deunx 11 oz. S n 

dextans 10 „ S ^ 

dodrans 9 S «■ 

bes 8 „ S ■■ 

septunx In S — 

semis 6 ,, S 


Quincunx S 

triens 4 

quadrans 3 

sextans 2 


sescuncia $ — 

undo I — 

semunda ^ 

sidlicus i 3 

scxtula i S 

seniistxtula is S 

scripulum 3 


A. J. Evans, 'Minoan Weights’, in Corolla Numismatica (1906), 
336 ff. ; BriUsh Museum Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and 
Roman Life (1929), e.v. ‘Weights’; E. Michon, Dar.-Sag., a.v. 
‘Libra’, ‘Pondus’; O. Viedebandt, Antike Getdchlsnormen (1923); 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
(1892). F. N. P. 

WIND-GODS were worshipped both by the Greeks 
and the Romans. Their ruler, Aeolus, might shut them 
up in a sack (Homer), but they were also regarded as 
well-deflned personalities (so especially Boreas and 
Zephyrus). Originally they were represented as horses 
(the swift-footed horses of Achilles are the offspring of 
Zephyrus and one of the Harpies), later as anthropo- 
morphic, often winged (under Oriental influence). The 
earth-bom (volcanic) Oriental Typhon retained his 
serpent's feet. Homer speaks of four winds (later also 
the traditional number), Hesiod names three as children 
of Astraeus (the Starry Man) and Eos (the Dawn). The 
winds were regarded as fertilizing or impregnating, and 
astrologers assigned them to the planet Jupiter; they were 
also regarded as destructive, and their cult had a corres- 
ponding character (a black lamb is sacrificed to the 
‘typhos* according to Aristophanes, Ban. 847-8). The 
Athenians were especially interested in Boreas, for whom 
they organized a state-cult because he destroyed the 
Persian fleet. (Dedication to the winds at Pergamum, 
Ath. Mitt. XXXV. 547.) Even magic practices were 
employed in order to conciliate the winds (cf. the ‘wind- 
lullers’ at Corinth, Hesych., s.v.). 

In Italy the name of the north wind (aquilo) still 
reminds us of the idea of the wind as a mighty bird. 
Here the west wind, Favonius (Zephyrus), was the 
favourite. The Romans had a temple of the Tempestates 
(near to the Porta Capena) from the third century B.c. 
In Imperial times the winds were often represented on 
sarcophagi. 

Steuding, art. ‘WindgBtter’, in Roachcr; F Cuxnont, Rev. Arch. 
VIS6r.xm(i939). 26ff. S. E. 

WINE. Both in Greece and in Italy wine was very 
cheap, and formed part of a slave’s daily ration. At 
Athens the average price for the common sort was two- 
pence a gallon, at Rome sixpence. The process of wine- 
making in both countries was as follows. The grapes 
were gathered, trodden, and then pressed. Some of the 
juice (yAcvKo?, mustum), was used at once and drunk 
unfermented ; some was boiled down into jelly {defrutum) 
and used later for enriching poor wine. 'The rest of 
the must was poured into jars, dolia, and left to ferment 
for nine days. The jars were then closed and once a 
month opened for examination and treatment until the 
wine was fit for use. The common wines were drunk 
from the jar; the choice t kinds were drawn off and put 
into bottles (amphorae) which were then sealed, labelled, 
and stored in apotkecae, usually at the top of the house to^ 
catch the heat from the bath-furnace. 
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The simplest classification of wines is by colour, of 
which the Greeks recognized three sorts, the Romans 
four. There was white wine (Acukoj, albus)\ brown 
wine (Kippos, fulvus); and red wine {ipvOpos, p.dXas) 
subdivided by the Romans into light red — sanguineus, 
and dark red (niger). As for locality we need only 
consider here the wines of Greece and Italy. Of the 
Greek wines the best were those made at Chios, the 
Thasian, Lemnian, and Coan coming next. Of the 
Italian the Sctine, grown on the hills near the Pomptine 
marshes, came first; then in order the Caecuban, 
Falemian, and Alban. The best of the Greek wines were 
light and dry (AeTrrds*, av<TTrjp6s) ; the Italian had more 
body and were sweeter, especially the vinum dulce and 
the raisin wine {passum). The Greek vintages reached 
maturity in seven years; many Italian wines required 
twenty. 

Athrnaeua, bka. i-io; Columella, De Re Rustica, bk. 12; Pliny, 
f/N. bk. 14. F. A.VV. 

WOMEN, POSITION OF. In tlic course of ancient 
history the social and economic position of women 
passed through many phases, and it is necessary to 
distinguish six periods: Early Greece, the fifth century 
at Athens, Hellenistic Greece, Republican Rome, Im- 
perial Rome, Christian Rome. The changes were some- 
times due to the difference between European and Asiatic 
ideas of women, sometimes to the effect on family life of 
long-continued foreign wars, sometimes to the influence 
of an ascetic religion. Only a brief summary can be 
given here, and it must be understood that in every 
period there were many exceptions to the general rule. 

2. In the society pictured in the Homeric poems, and 
especially in the Odyssey, women held an honoured place. 
In the households of Odysseus, Menelaus, and Alcinoua 
the wives, Penelope, Helen, and Arete, take their full 
share in the governing of the home and are treated with 
all due respect. This comparative equality of the sexes 
was in later ages always retained at Sparta, but in Ionia 
during the seventh century b.c. an idea became prevalent, 
perhaps due to Asiatic influence, that women were 
inferior beings. The early satirists, Simonides and 
Hipponax, vented their spleen on the female sex, and to 
them ‘Women are the greatest evil that God ever 
created’. 

3. After 500 B.c. the Athenians adopted Ionian ideas 
of womanhood, and the whole structure of Athenian 
social life was arranged for men’s sole benefit. No 
education was thought necessary for girls, a marriage 
was arranged for them as soon as possible, and after that 
the less that was heard or seen of them the better. The 
Athenian house was small, dark, and uncomfortable; 
but women spent most of their time indoors, for 
nearly all forms of outdoor recreation were closed against 
them. 

4. The conquests of Alexander swept away many 
Greek prejudices and enlarged the social as well as the 
political horizon. The ideas that all men but Greeks were 
barbarians and that all females were inferior to males 
were both seen to be false. Macedonian women had 
always been more independent than their Athenian 
sisters, and in the dynasties established by Alexander’s 
successors there were a number of women as energetic, 
as ambitious, and as unscrupulous as any man. Their 
influence spread downwards, and in Alexandria and 
Antioch, the two great cities of the Hellenistic world, 
women had their full share of the pleasures of life. 
The Alexandrian poets always had a female audience in 
mind, and the fifteenth idyll of Theocritus will show 
how different an Alexandrian household was from an 
Athenian. 

5. The Roman matron from the first enjoyed a higher 
status than was customary at Athens, but it was as a wife 
Bnd a mother that she was held in esteem. As a woman 


passed by law at marriage from her father's control 
into that of her husband and remained in manu until his 
death. The Roman family was governed by the will of 
the paterfamilias by right of patria potestas, and the only 
restrictions were those imposed by custom and religion. 
During the long series of foreign wars in which Rome 
was engaged during the third and second centuries B.c. 
women in their husband’s absence controlled the home, 
and Anally the form of marriage by usus gave them inde- 
pendence (see MARRIAGE, LAW of). Under the later 
Itepublic women received at least an elementary educa- 
tion; they met their husband’s guests at dinner, and they 
were free to attend most outdoor entertainments. 

6 . In the last century B.c. and under the early 
emperors many Roman women of high position abused 
their freedom. Ladies like Sempronia, Clodia, and the 
two Julias rivalled men in looseness of life, and although 
Augustus tried to mend matters by his social legislation 
he met with no great success, as may be seen from 
Juvenal’s Sixth Satire. But in Italy as a whole the old 
Roman traditions generally remained in honour. 

7. With the rise of Christianity in Rome woi\ien were 
put back into a position of relative subservience. A 
century after Juvenal, Tertullian writes to his \bclovcd 
sisters’: ‘You arc the gateway of the devil, you\^are the 
unsealer of the forbidden tree, you are the first rebel 
against the divine law.* The finances of the early 
Christian Church owed much to the liberality of wealthy 
women converts, but both St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
were convinced that woman was the weaker vessel; and 
the Church followed their lead. 

Compamon Gr. Stud., 610 flF.; Comp. Lat. Stud., 185 fl.; A. W. 
Gomnie, lissays in Greek Hittory and Literature, ch. 5 ; Fru*dlandc*r, 

1, ch. 5. F. A. W. 

WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD. A Greek householder 
might have a particularly close association with some 
god or hero (as Ariston king of Sparta with Astrabacus, 
Hdt. 6. 69. 3; Pindar with Alcmeon, Pyth, 8. 56 ff,, and 
with the IVTother of the Gods, Pyth. 3. 77 ff. : for private 
sacra cf. Theopomp. ap. Porph. Abst. 2. 16), buttliiswas 
exceptional, and no part of domestic cult proper. The 
centre of the latter seems to have been the hearth, 
respectful treatment of which is recommended as early 
as Hesiod, Op. 733-4. At the ordinary family meals it 
was customary to begin by offering a little of the food, 
probably to Hestia (q.v. ; Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 

2. 20). Before drinking wine, which formed a regular 
part of the meal, a little was poured on the floor to the 
Good Daimon, i.e. the luck of the house, and a little 
drunk neat, thus establishing a communion with him 
(cf. W. W. Tam, JHS xlviij (1928), 210 ff. ; Athenaeus, 
hgzff.; Ar. Eg. 85 (with schol.), io6). After a more 
formal dinner, when the tables were cleared and the 
drinking-bout (symposium) began, it was customary, at 
all events in Athens, to offer three libations, to Zeus, the 
heroes, and 2 ^us Soter (Aeschylus, fr. 55 Nauck; see 
further Cook, Zeus ii. 1123, note 7), Of these, Zeus Soter 
is not the great Zeus, but rather a domestic deity, see H. 
Sjfivall, Zeus im altgr. Hauskult(Disi 8 . Lund, 1931), 85 ff.; 
see the whole dissertation for various domestic deities 
called 2 ^us, including Zeus Ktesios (pp. 53 ff.), who is 
haadly more than a deified store-jar tn origin; cf. Cook, 
p. 1092 ff. A householder also made private celebrations 
of recognized public festivals (Nock, Harv, Theol, Rev. 
xxix (1936), 85, n. 105; cf. SJG 695, 86 ff.). 

For Rome cf. children, lares, penates, vesta. The 
cult was essentially the same as the Greek, though th^r 
were marked differences in detail ; the objects of wo^p 
were the hearth (Vesta), the numina of the 8tore-cujggj.J| 
(Penates), and Lar Famiiiaris; but there 
added to the lararium, or domestic chapel, at Events in 
classical times, almost any deity the houschoky^p^j^ 
as is shown by the figures represented in t^^^peian 
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/^orta (see Bo>^e m Am, Ac. Rome xiv, and Add S.H.A, 
Alex. Sw. ag. a^ Cf. Hor. Sat. a. a. 133 ff. for a domestic 
cult of Ceres. See also meai^, sacred ; vesta. 

There it no treatise on the subject as a whole. The handbooks 
of i^ivate antiquuies ere inadequate here. Some useful works arc 
^93*)*^ ai8**^^*^*^ Symb, Philol. DanieUson (l^psala^ 


WRESTLING. To the Greeks wrestling was both a 
science and an art. Victory alone was not sufficient; the 
winner must win gracefully and according to the precepts 
of the schools. Wrestling was one of the sports in which 


women were allowed by some States to take part, 
competing even against men. There were separate rules 
for men and boys, and the different movements, grips, 
and throws were taught on a progressive system; text- 
books were used, and fragments of one such manual 
have recently been found on an Egyptian papyrus. The 
two principal styles were upright wrestling, in which die 
object was to throw one’s opponent to the ground, three 
falls being necessary for victory; and ground wrestling, 
in which the struggle was continued until one of the 
combatants yielded. F. A. W. 
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XANTHIPPE, see socrates. 

XANTHIPPUS (i), husband of Cleisthcncs* niece 
Agariste and father of Pericles. As a political ally of the 
Alcmaconids (q.v.), he probably brought Miltiades (q.v.) 
to trial in 493 B.c., and he secured his condemnation in 
490-489. He was ostracized in 484, but was recalled in 
the general amnesty before Xerxes* invasion. Elected 
general for 479 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
at Mycale and had a large share in tliis victory. In 478, 
after a winter siege, he captured Sestos and had the 
Persian governor and his children massacred. 

J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica ii. x 52 f., no. 1 1 i6q ; J. Carco- 
pino, VOstracisme athdritcri* (1935), 14S f., and passim, H. Willrich, 
Perikles (1936), 62 tf. P. T. 

XANTHIPPUS (2), a Spartan mercenary captain, 
helped Carthage against Regulus (q.v.). He reorganized 
the Carthaginian army and annihilated the Roman 
expeditionary force, msiking brilliant use of the Cartha- 
ginian elephants and cavalry to outflank and mow down 
the Romans (25 5 B.c.), After this victory he left Carthage. 
The story that he was treacherously killed on his home- 
ward journey may be rejected. Perhaps he is the same 
Xanthippus who later served Ptolemy Euergetes. 

H. H. S. 

XANTHUS (i), poet of Magna Graecia or Sicily in 
seventh century B.c., mentioned by Stesichoxus (Ath. 12, 
513 a), who is said to have drawn on his Oresteia for his 
own (ibid.). He said that Electra was originally called 
Laodice, but had her name changed by the Argives 
because she remained unmarried (Ael. FFf 4. 26). 

J, M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb). ii. ia-13. C. M. B. 

XANTHUS (2). son of Candaules, a Lydian, bom 
'about the capture of Sardis’ (Suidas), described a 
drought in Artaxerxes* reign (464-424 B.c.) and is 
coupled with Hellanicus and Damastes as 'coming down 
to Thucydides* time’ (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5). But Ephoms 
thought he 'gave a starting-point* to Herodotus (Ath. 12, 
515 d). The authenticity of his yluSta^cd (4 books) was 
disputed by Artemon, but there was a summary by 
Menippus (Diog. Laert. 6. loi). Eratosthenes and Dion. 
Hal. used him and Nicolas of Damascus copiously. He 
wrote also Maytand and a Life of Empedocles, In Ionic 
dialect and simple graphic style he recorded romances, 
folk-tales, and popular customs; quoted a Lydian king- 
list, and ffiscussed geological and botanical questions. 

PHG I 36-44; iv. 628-9; FGrH ii. 90 (Nic. Dam,); L. Pearaon, 
Early Ionian Historians (i939)» ch- J* 

XBNAGORAS (J?. e. 90 b.C.), ■ Greek, wrote Xff^oi 
(Chronologies) of Greek (and Italian?) towns, and Jlepi 

4S4S 


XENARCHUS (i), Sicilian mime-writer {see mimus) of 
the late fifth century B.C., son of Sophron (q.v.). 

Arist. Poet. 1447'*3; Kaibel, CGF, p. 182. 

XENARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, of con- 
siderable frankness and liveliness ; 8 titles survive, mainly 
from daily life. Fr. i, parody of tragic style: fr. 7, 
illegal watering of fish; fr. 14, happy cicalas, their wives 
have no voice. 

FCG iii. 614 ff.; CAF ii. 467 ff. 

XENOCLES (i), son of the elder Carcinus(q.v. i), is said 
(Aelian VH 2. 8) to have defeated Euripides in 415 B.c. 
with a group of plays consisting of Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and Athamas (satyric). His Licymnius was 
parodied by Aristophanes (Nub. 1264-5), and there are 
contemptuous references to him in Ar. Thesm. 169, 
Ran, 86. Epithets applied to him (iirixavohltfjrj^, ScaScKa- 
to a fondness for strange mechanical 
devices (TGF, p. 770). 

(2) Son of the younger Carcinus (q.v. 2), wrote tragedies 
in the fourth century B.c. (schol. Ar. Ran. 86). 

A.W. P..C. 

XENOGRATES (i) of Chalcedon, son of Agathenor, 
disciple of Plato and head of the Academy from 339 to 
314 B.c. He is presented to us as a man of impressive 
personality, with a combination of austere dignity and 
kindliness which exercised a great influence on all who 
came in contact with him. He was generally respected 
in Athens and was employed by the citizens as ambas- 
sador to Antipater in 322 B.c. 

His philosophical contributions, so far as we can 
reconstruct them from the scanty evidence, were less 
impressive. He seems, in general, to have attempted to 
reproduce Plato’s thought in a stereotyped and forma- 
lized system, though on one or two points he probably 
preserv^ed the correct tradition of interpretation as against 
Aristotle. He also interested himself in giving a syste- 
matic account of the nature of the gods and daemons 
and their relations to the heavenly bodies, in a way which 
foreshadowed the fantasies of later Neoplatonism. From 
the titles of his works we may conjecture that his chief 
interest lay in moral questions, but rather in the direc- 
tion of teaching a practical morality than of ethical 
analysis, a line which his immediate successors in the 
Academy appear to have followed. 

Hiatoriea of Ancient Philoaophy: Zeller, 2. 1*. 10x0-33; Gonuien 
(Engl. Transl. 4. 5-11); R. Heinze, Xenocrates (1892). G. C. F. 

XENOGRATES (2) of Aphrodisias, physician of the 
time of Nero and the Flavians (54-96). Works ; Flepi rqs 
Tov avBpwnov icai rdlv co^cAetar, full of super- 
stitious means of treatment, borrowed largely from 
previous works such as Ps.-Democritus’ a 

i 
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XENOCRATES 

lexicon of gems (frs. cd. M. Wellmaim in Quellen u. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Natw^senschaften ^ d^ 
Medizin, I 93 S); rpo^rjs; On 

kealittg pTop€Tti€S of plants \ On the names of plants \ Un 
the meaning of the flight of birds. 

Fra. cd. J. L. Idclcr in Physid et Medici Graeci Afi norM (1841). 
i. 121. D. R. 

XENON, a friend often mentioned in Cicero’s Letters: 
not to be identiHed with Zeno of Sidon, also mentioned 
by Cicero. 

Sec ZeJIcr, PM. d. Griechen Hi. iV 385. 

XENOPHANES of Colophon left Ionia at the age of 
twenty-five, probably on the Persian conquest in 545 
B.C., and lived an exile’s life for at least sixty-seven years, 
at some time in ZaneJe and Catana. and latterly perhaps 
at the court of 1 heron of Syracuse. He is said to have 
written epic verses on the Foundation of Colophon and 
the Colonization of Elea, but extant fragments arc either 
from his Satires (SlAAoi) in hexameters (including those 
traditionally attributed to a philosophic poem) or from 
elegiac occasional pieces. 

An accomplished and original writer in the tradition 
of Tyrtaeus and Solon, X. became the poet in Magna 
Graecia of the Ionian intellectual enlightenment. In 
ruthless criticism of Homer and Hesiod he denies that 
the gods act dishonourably or have human shape or 
understanding; there is a single supreme Deity who, 
without stirring, sways the universe through thought. 
His physical theories, based on keen, though perhaps not 
independent, observation, show tlie same rejection of 
traditional myth. In his elegies he turns his criticism to 
society, denouncing the accepted canons of aper?} (athletic 
and military prowess) as of less social value than intel- 
lectual achievement. Throughout he claims for his views 
not truth but probability and propriety. Neither sceptic 
nor mystic, he is more a searching and constructive critic 
of convention than a systematic thinker, and he is falsely 
claimed as the founder of the Elcatic school. But as the 
first philosophic theologian he exercised a lasting influ- 
ence on religious thought. 

DicU, Vorsokr.* i. 113-39; Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeco* i. 

1, 64-76; Bumet, Early Greek Philosophy*, 112-29; C. M. Bowts, 
Early Greek Elects (1938), 106-35; W, Jieger, The Theology of the 
Early Creek Philosophers (1947), ch. iii. A. IE C, 

XENOPHON (i), c. 430 (not 440 or earlier, as supposed 
prior to W. Mitford, History of Greece^ iv. 292 f.) to 
354 B.c. (not 360, as Stesiclides ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 56), 
son of Gryllus of the Athenian deme Erchia, a man of 
means. He became a disciple of Socrates, but does not 
claim to have known him intimately. Probably he served 
in the Athenian cavalry. In 401, on the invitation of the 
Theban Proxenus, and despite the warning of Socrates 
(Anab. 3. I. 5), he joined the expedition of Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes, unaware of its true objective. After the mur- 
der of the generals he was chosen to succeed Proxenus as 
general, and, according to his own account, gradually 
won paramount influence with the army. With Chiriso- 
phus the Spartan he led the army to Trapezus, which was 
reached early in 400. Subsequently he took service under 
the Thracian prince Seuthes. Early in 399 he handed over 
the Cyreian troops to Thibron the Spartan general. When 
he married Philesia is unknown, but in 394 his sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, were old enough to be educated 
at Sparta (Plut, Ages. 20, Dinarchus ap. D.L. 2. 54). He 
was apparently still in Asia when he heard that he was 
banished (An. 7. 8. 57; cf. D.L. 2. 51, a confused state- 
ment). The specifle charge is unknown, but doubtless 
laconism and friendship with Cyrus were alleged against 
him. He probably served under Thibron’a successor 
Dercylidas (from 399 autumn; cf. Hell. 3. 2. 7), certainly 
under Agesilaus (from 396), of whom he became a close 
friend and admirer. In 394 he accompanied the king to 
Greece and saw, possibly fought in, the battle of Coronea, 


to Spart , Spartan government with an 

o]U». s-i “’“i • 

estaic ar . Elcans recovered Sallua 

Sably SI) he lo>t the estate and 
m?^ted to Corinth. The decree of exile waa rescinded, 

Athens^to serve in the cav^ry and was ^"hably Acre 
himself occasionally. He died at Connth (Demetnus 
Magnes ap. D.L. 56). 

^\i) Anabasis (Kvpov dvdflaai^), an account the 
expedition under Cyrus the Younger of the Greek 
mercenaries and of their subsequent adventures (401- 
399), now, but not originally, in seven books. X. first 
published his Anabasis under the pseudonym Themjsto- 
genes of Syracuse {Hell. 3. i. 2; Plut. De glor. Ath. 
345), but whether that work included all seven book^ or 
only i-iv is uncertain. In v-vii Xenophon represents !us 
conduct and judgement as almost invariably correct, and 
may be answering detractors. Though finished long 
after the events narrated (5. 3. 7), the Anabasis shows 
remarkable freshness. 


(2) Hellenica C EXXrjviKd), a history from the close of 
Thucydides (41 1) to the battle of Mantinea (362), in 
se\"cn books. It consists of two separate works, {a) to the 
close of the Peloponnesian War (2. 3. 9 or lo), in imita- 
tion of Thuc., with an appendix on tlie Thirty (to ii end) ; 
(b) the rest in a dilTerent manner, still unfinished in 35S 
(6. 5. 37). The theory that there is another break at 3. 5. 
1 is discredited. In (ft) tliere are serious omissions, and 
X. shows bias in favour of Sparta and against I'hebes, 
and there is cheap moralizing; but it contains some 
notable speeches (6. 5. 38; 7. 1. 2). The Hellenica was 
overrated by the Atticists. 

(3) C3rropaedia {Kvpov TraiSe/a), an idealized bio- 
graphy of Cyrus the Elder, in eight books, the most highly 
finished of X.’s works, but too long, monotonous, and 
repetitive. The education of Cyrus, which accounts for 
his subsequent success, is based on principles that X. 
ascribes elsewhere to Socrates. X. makes Csnrus tlie 
embodiment of his own notions of the good ruler (cf. 
Cicero, QFr. i. i. 23). The descriptions of battles are 
vivid, and there is much instruction for military com- 
manders in the form of concrete examples. There are 
many romantic touches, especially 6. 5; 7, 3, which 
influenced later Greek romance writers. Bk. 8. 8 is a 


palinode, showing how all went to pieces after C3TUS* 
death; it is inconsistent in details with the main work 
and its genuineness is disputed, but the language sug- 
gests X. 

(4) Polity of the Lacedaemonians (AaKehaipLovlwv 
rroXiTua), a laudatory account, cursory and unequal, of 
Spartan institutions. They are due to Lycurgus, to 
whom X. attributes ideas of his own. Ch. 14 is a palinode 
prompted by disgust at the conduct of Spartan hannosts, 
probably added in 378. 

(5) Agesilaus CAyriolXaor), an encomium of King 
Agesilaus, written apparently just after his death (360). 
Despite free use of rhetoric^ embellishments in the 
manner of Gorgias, it betrays signs of haste. Substantial 
parts are repeated with stylistic changes from HAl. 
3. 4. 2 f. ; 4. 2 f. It is now generally thought genuine, but 
some question Ch. 11, a summary. 

(6) Memorabilia (A'rrop.inruiovevpara), memoirs of 
Socrates in four books. They consist of (1) a defence of 
Socrates (i. 1-2), shown by Cobet to be a reply to the 
Sophist Polycrates ; (2) anecdotes illustrating the defence 
point by point (to end of bk. i) ; (3) a miscellany originally 
written at different times, of which some parts form ■ 
series of conversations connected in subject. At the 
opening of seventeen of these X. states, or at least unpliea, 
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that he had heard them; but this is of no historical value, works show a persistent moral and pedagogic tendency: 
X. draws on Plato and other Socratics, and attributes to he has at hand a cheap remedy for moral, social, and 
Socrates many of his own ideas. His credibility as a wit- economic evils. His thoughts, repeated again and again, 
ness to the historical Socrates is much debated. The are commonplace, and he is often tedious. He is a great 
belief that large portions are interpolations is discarded, borrower from other writers : had we more of the 

(7) Apology (MTToAoytaZ'ajff/jaToo?), designed to show Socratic works, especially those of Antisthencs, his 
why Socrates did not defend himself better. The writer borrowings would be even nriore apparent. His style is 
professes to record what he heard from Hermogenes. habitually simple, but somedines he uses the devices of 
Some parts occur in the Memorabilia with little dif- rhetoric. The vocabulary is multifarious, containing 
ference; 18 is in Symp. 4. 41 ; 14 may owe something to colloquial, dialectic, and poetic elements. 

Plato, 21 a; 23 to Crz/o 44b; 27 = GorgiaSiPn/nmeder 4* As a man, despite his sententiousness and self- 
I. It is an inferior production, but the language favours satisfaction, he deserves respect, even admiration, for his 
the view that it is by X. wide sympathies and interests, for his courage and 

(8) Oeconomicus (OIkovo^iikos), a discussion on comradeship, and for his simple piety. See also historio- 
estate management between Socrates and Critobulus. graphy, creek, para. 4. 


The first third is a preamble to an account by Socrates 
of a conversation between himself and Ischomachus, a 
landowner. The sentiments are entirely X.’s, reflecting 
his life at Scillus. Though disfigured by platitudes, the 
work has charm. 

(9) Symposium {Zv^ltfoulov), a pleasant record of an 
imaginary drinking-party in the house of Callias, cele- 
brating the success of Autolycus at the Panathcnaic 
festival in 422 (Athenaeus 5. 216; ii. 504), with Socrates 
among the guests. There are notable anachronisms, and 
X., then aged about 8, states that he was present. There 
is much light banter, hut the address of Socrates to 
Callias (8. 6 f.) is serious. 

(10) ilieron{* Iepwv)y a conversation between the elder 
H. of Syracuse and Simonides of Ceos, who visited 
Syracuse in 476. The theme is double : (a) is the private 
citizen or the despot the happier ? (b) how must a despot 
rule to win the affection of his people? There is little 
attempt at characterization ; from ch. 8 Simonides is the 
mouthpiece of X. It is generally thought that X. was 
prompted by some event, probably the accession of 
Dionysius II (367), and by a political, or even personal, 
motive; more likely he is merely discussing problems 
that interested the Socratics. 

(11) Hipparchlcus ('/TTTrap^^i/coff), on the duties of a 
cavalry commander, addressed to one about to hold the 
position, with suggestions for improvement of the 
cavalry. It falls into two parts: (a) Memoranda (1--3. i); 
(fc) proposals for putting these into practice, (a) re- 
sembles Mem, 3. 3. 

(12) On Horsemanship, {flepl lirmiajs), an au- 
thoritative and well -constructed manual, supplementary 
to II (12. 14). It is the oldest complete treatise existing 
on the subject, 

(13) Ways and Means (TTr/jl iropoiv), suggestions for 
improving Athenian finances. It supports a peace, such 
as was advocated by Eubulus, and is to be dated 355“354- 
Style, language, and matter prove it to be genuine. 

(14) Cyncgcticus (Kvvr^yeriKos), a hortatory treatise 

on hunting, especially of the hare. To the technical part 
(2-n) is prefixed a rhetorical proem, enumerating the 
disciples of Chiron. After 1 1 comes an epilogue in praise 
of hunting, and then a bewildering attack on the sophists, 
who *do no good to anyone*. The genuineness of this 
medley, in whole or in part, especially that of the proeni, 
is much debated. Nothing in 2-1 1 is inconsistent with 
X.: 12 contains passages similar to his acknowledged 
writings, and opinions expressed in 13 resemble his. Of 
those who accept the work most think that it was written 
before X. left Athens in 401. , 

TTic Polity of the Athenians ( AdTjvaiwv IJoAtreia) is 
proved by language and contents not to be by X. ; it was 
written by an Athenian oligarch, probably when X. was 
a child. 

3. Xenophon is not a great, but a mentonous and 
versatile, author. He can write in a style suitable to ev^ 
prose form, can depict a scene and draw a character. He 
is on amateur philosopher, historian, and economist, but 
a master of military, especially of cavalry, tacUcs. Hia 
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XENOPHON (2), author of a Greek novel called Ae 
Ephesiaca or Anthia and Habrocomes {To. Kara AvBiav 
Koi AppoKopLTjv *Eif)eoiaKd), is known, on the authority 
of Suidas, as Xenophon of Ephesus; but he may have 
been associated with Ephesus only because of the title of 
his book and to distinguish him from Xenophon of 
Cyprus, author of the Cypriaca or Cinyra, Myrrha, and 
Adonis, and Xenophon of Antioch, author of the 
Babyloniaca, neither extant. X.*s topographical descrip- 
tion of Ephesus, which is untrue of his own period, is 
largely derived from literary sources. His precise date is 
uncertain, but it was after Trajan’s reign and probably 
before a.d. 263, when the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
was destroyed by the Goths. Suidas, who mentions other 
works now lost, says that the Ephesiaca comprised ten 
books ; since only five are extant, modem critics often 
assume that they represent an abridgement, thereby 
excusing the disjointedness of the narrative. Whether 
full or abridged, it is the weakest of the extant novels. 
The usual themes are exploited, but the presentation is 
uninspired and unskilful and suggests that the author, 
or his abridger, was almost illiterate. The simplicity of 
thought and expression lacks the charm that may be felt 
in Chariton (q.v.) and serves only to expose the poverty 
of the material. 

Text End Translation : Bu< 16 (Dalmcyda). Commentary : A. Locclla 
(1796). Life and Work: G. D&lmeyda in the Introduction to the 
Bud 4 edition (1926); O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Die Rahmener* 
xdhlung in den JEphesischen Geschichten des X. (1909); K. BUrger, 
Hermes, 1892; B. Lavasnim, Atmali delle Universitd Toscane, 44 
(1926); Ch. Picard, Ephlse et Clares (1922). See tlao od the novel, 
GREEK. H. M. R» 
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XERXES I (Khshaiarsha), son of Darius and Atossa, 
king of Persia 485-465 b.c. He inherited from his father 
the task of punishing the Greeks for their participation 
in the Ionian revolt. Securing the co-operation of 
Carthage, and promises of support from several Greek 
States, he prepared a great fleet and army, bridged the 
Hellespont, and dug a canal through the A^os peninsula. 
In the spring of 480 his forces set out. At first they met 
witli success; the fleet was victorious at Artemisium, the 
army forced Thermopylae, Attica was laid waste, and 
the Greeks forced back to their last line of defence, the 
Isthmus of Corinth. But at SaJamis Thenustocles with 
the Greek fleet won a victory which dedded the future 
of Greece. His supplies from Asia cut off, Xerxes was 
forced to retreat; Mardonius, ^hom he left in command. 


was defeated at Plstaea, and « final PereJan failure at 
Mycale encouraged the defection of the Greeks 01 Asia 

^Of Xerxes* subsequent career little is known. In hit 
reign the circumnavigation of Africa was attempted. A 
violent and intolerant ruler, he attempted to instu the 
sole cult of Ahura Mazda. He built extensively at 
Pereepolis, Ecbatana, etc. But the Empire, though still 
vast in extent and resources, was weakened by court 
intrigues, in one of which he was murdered. 

K. J. Beloch, Grifchischt Geschichte ii G. B. Grundy, 

The Great Persian War (1901); E. Obit, *Der Feldxug de» XcnccM , 
Kiio, Beihcft vii (1913); Cj 4 ^ iv. ch. 9, 10; tee also PERSIA, pbmian 

WARS. 1^- 8* 

XUTHUS {SovOos), see creusa (i), ion. 


Z 


ZAGREUS) see Diom'^sus, orphism, persephonb. 

ZALEUCUS, the lawgiver of Italian Locri. As his laws 
are said to have been the first Greek codification, he 
probably lived c. 650 b.c. His legislation was notorious 
for its severity. The older tradition (4th c.) seems to 
have preserved some good material, e.g. his use of the 
lex talionis (‘eye for eye*) and prescription of exact 
penalties for each crime. Like other Greek lawgivers, 
he also issued sumptuary laws. Zaleucus was famous, 
too, as a conciliator of social factions ; the constitution nf 
Locri, however, remained extremely aristocratic. His 
laws were accepted by many cities of Italy and Sicily. 
The later tradition about him (especially in Diodorus) is 
mostly legendary. 

F. E. Adcock, Cambr. Hist. Jmim. ii (1927); M. Mtihl, X/io, 
Dciheft xxii (1929). V. £. 

ZALMOXIS (Salmoxis) (ZdA/iofis', ZdXfio^L^), the 
deity of the Getac (Hdt. 4. 94-6). He seems to have 
been a god of the dead, for the Getae are said to ‘make 
immortal* a man every four years, by throwing him upon 
spear-points, after charging him with messages for the 
other world. Plato (C/trm, 156 d) speaks of certain 
‘physicians of Zalmoxis* and their doctrines ; this seems 
his own invention. Other authors (see commentators ad 
locc.) add nothing but a conjecture of Mnaseas (in 
Photius, 8.V. ZdfioX^ts [rir]) that he was the same as 
Kronos (q.v.). 

Cf. A. D. Nock, CR xl (1926), 184 ff. H. J. R. 

ZA^ was the name of more than one town in North 
Africa. One {colonia Zamensis) was at Sidi Abd cl 
Djedidi, 31 miles north-west of Kairouan. Farther 
west lay Zama Maior (perhaps modem Jama) and Zama 
Regia (now fixed through two inscriptions at Ksar 
Toual Zouameul, rather than 4} miles farther west at 
Seba Biar: sec Rev. Arch, xx (1942-3), 178-9); some 
scholars believe that these two Zamas should be identi- 
fied with each other. Zama Regia in the Numidian 
kingdom was besieged unsuccessfully by Metellus during 
the Jugurthine War (log b.c.); later it was Juba*s capital, 
and after capture by T. Sextius (41 B.c.) it was tem- 
porarily destroyed. It became a municipium c. 29 B.c. 
and a colony under Hadrian. Zama is best known as the 
traditional site of Hannibal’s defeat by Scipio Africanus 
in 202, an identification which rests on no better authority 
than Nepos. The battle was almost certainly not fought 
there, although Hannibal camped at western Zama 
before advancing still farther west to the actual battle- 
field which Polybius calls Margaron (otherwise unknown) 
and Livy Naraggara (Sidi Youss^); it probably lay 


between Naraggara and western Zama in a plain Draah 
el-Metnan, south-west of Sicca Veneria (El Kef). 

See T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic iii (1923), 536; H. H, 
Scullard, Scipio AJricanus in the Second Punic War (1930), 310. 
For the municipium, M. Grant, prom Impenum 10 Auctoritas 
182. H. H. S. 

ZANCLE = Messana (q.v.) 

ZELA, an ancient town of Pontus, with a considerable 
and fertile territory, and a large slave population 
attached to a Persian temple. Here Mithridates VI 
defeated Triarius in 67, and Caesar Phamaccs II (q.v.) 
in 47. Originally under the rule of priests, it received 
municipal status from Pompey. It became a temple 
State again under Antony, but at some later date 
(probably a.d. 64) became a city again. Under the 
Roman Empire it lay off tlie main-road system and fell 
into insignificance. 

F. Cumont, Studio Pontica ii (i9o6>, 188-94; (iQio), 233-56; 
J. A. R. Munro, JtiS xxi (1901), s* ^f-i Jones, Uastern Cities. 

W. K. S. «. 

ZENO (ZtJvcov) (i) of Elea, pupil and friend of Par- 
menides, was bom, according to Plato, c. 490 b.c. {Prm. 
127 b). He wrote probably a single book in Attic prose, 
supporting Parmenides* monism by drawing contra- 
dictory conclusions from the premisses of its opponents; 
whence Aristotle calls him the inventor of dialectic. 
Some of his arguments survive ; those concerning 
motion are (in summary) ; 

(а) Before a moving ^dy can reach the end of a line, 
it must reach the mid-point, before this the mid- 
point again, and so on. Therefore it can never 
start at all. 

(б) Achilles can never overtake the tortoise since, 
when he reaches its starting-point, the tortoise is 
a little farther on, and so ad infinitum. 

(c) The flying arrow is always opposite a length of 
ground equal to itself, and is therefore at every 
griren moment at rest. 

(d) Suppose two groups of equal units moving in a 
race-course with equal speed in opposite direc«* 
tions alongside a stationary group of similar units ; 
then a unit of one moving group will in a given 
time pass twice as many units of the other as a 
unit of this will pass of the stationary group. 
Since the speeds and distances traversed are equal, 
the given time is therefore equal to half itself. 

Of these arguments the first pair apparently presupposes 
(and thus refutes) the hypothesis that being is in^tely 
divisible, the second pair the hypothesis that it is 
composed of indivisible magnitudes. 2^o*s other 
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important surviving arguments show that, if being is 
many, it must be both infinitely small and infinitely 
great, and both limited and unlimited in number. See 
also MATHEMATICS. 

Diels, Vonokr* i. 247-58; Bumet, Early Greek Pkilosophy^^ 
310-20; W. D. Koss, Aristotle's Physics 71-85, 479-80, 

655-6; H. D. P. bee, Zeno of Elea (1936). A. H. C. 

ZENO (a) (335-263 B,c,), son of Mnaseas of Citium 
(Cyprus), probably of Phoenician race, founder of the 
Stoic school. He came to Athens in 313 and attended 
the lectures of Polemon, head of the Academy, and of the 
Megaric philosopher Diodorus o KpovoSt but was con- 
verted to Cynicism by Crates of Thebes. His earlier 
writings, especially his TroAtreta, are said to have been 
entirely Cynic in outlook. Later he turned to Socratic 
philosophy through study of the works of Antisthenes, 
and finally developed his own system. He taught in the 
Stoa Poikile, a public hall in Athens, from which the 
name of his school is derived, and soon acquired a large 
audience, though he tried to keep out the general public 
and wanted to teach real philosophers only. He became 
a friend of King Antigonus Gonatas and was invited to 
stay with him at his court at Pella, but declined and sent 
his disciple Persaeus instead. 

Unlike most of the Socratics he created a complete 
philosophical system, consisting of logic and theory of 
knowledge (Aoyi^dr), physics (^uat/edv and BeoXoyiKov), 
and ethics {tjOlkov). In physics he admittedly followed 
Heraclitus, but was also strongly influenced by Aristo- 
telian philosophy. In logic and theory of knowledge he 
was influenced by Antisthenes and Diodorus, the 
Megaric. His ethical doctrine gave great comfort to 
many during the troubled times of the successors of 
Alexander. According to this doctrine the only real good 
is virtue, the only real evil moral weakness. Everything 
else, including poverty, death, pain, is indifferent. Since 
nobody can deprive the wise man of his virtue he is 
always in possession of the only real good and therefore 
happy. 

H. von Amim, SVF i (1921), 3- 72; Diogenes Laertius 7. l-i6o; 
M. Pohlcnz, 'Zenon und Clirysipp', Sachrichi, Giitting, Gescllsch., 
Fachgruppe i, N.F. ii, no, 9. K. von P. 

ZENO (3) of Tarsus, Stoic, successor of Chrysippus as 
head of the school in 204 B.c. He left behind him few 
books but many disciples. 

Testimonia in von Arnim, SVF iii. 209. Sec Zeller, PhsL d. 
Griechen iii. i*. 45' 6. 

ZENO (4) of Rhodes (early 2nd c. b.c.), wrote a history 
of Rhodes from the beginnings to his own times, which 
Polybius used (with Antisthenes), although he criticized 
his patriotic exaggeration (Polyb. 16. 14); his tradition 
may also appear in Diodorus. 

FUG iii. I 74 « 

ZENO (5) of Sidon (b. c. 150 b.c.), Epicurean, pupil of 
Apollodorus and probably head of the school between 
him and Phaednis. Cicero heard hra lecture in Athens 
in 79-78. Philodemus' IJcpi Trapprjalas was a selection 
from Z., and his flepl cnj/xctcuv borrows lectures by Z. 
He is probably the source of part of Cic. Nat. D. i. 

See Zeller, PhiL d. Griechen iii. I^ 384-6. W. D. R. 

2IENO (6) of Sidon, Stoic, pupil of Diodorus Cronus 
(Diog. Lacrt. 38. i6). 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen iii. l*. 40. 

ZBNOi see also under Apollonius (3)* 

ZENOBIA (Septiinla)» or in Aramaic Bat Zabbai, the 
second wife of Odacnathus (q.v.). She was probably 
responsible for the murder of her husband and his son 
by a previous marriage; at any rate she thereupon 


secured the power for herself in the name of her infant 
son Vaballathus (q.v.). Gallienus sent Heracli^mus against 
her, but he was defeated, and Zenobia, having secured 
Syria, in a.d. 269 conquered Egypt, and next year over- 
ran Asia Minor except Bithynia. Aurelian at first 
acquiesced, granting to Vaballathus the same position as 
his father, but when in 271 Zenobia, not content with 
this partid recognition, proclaimed her son Augustus, 
he marched against her. His general Probus conquered 
Effypf; lie himself reoccupied Asia Minor with little 
resistance, defeated Zabdas, Zenobia’s general, at Antioch 
and again at Emesa, and finally captured Palmyra and 
the queen herself and her son. Having been exhibited 
at Aurelian’s triumph she was granted a pension and a 
villa at Tibur. Zenobia is highly praised for her beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, but was evidently a ruthless and 
unscrupulous woman. She sacrificed to her personal 
ambition the fortune of her native city, which Odaena- 
thus had by his loyalty to the empire preserved. See 
also AURELIANUS. 

J. G. F^vrier, Histoire de Palmyre (1931), 103-41. A. H. M. J. 

ZENODORUS^ author, between 200 B.c. and a.d. 90, 
of a treatise iJepi laopLdTpwv Several proposi- 

tions from it are preserved in the commentary of Theon 
of Alexandria on Bk. 1 of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. He was 
followed closely in his treatment of the subject by Pappus, 
whose treatment is, however, more complete. His style 
is not unlike that of Euclid and Archimedes. W. D. R. 

ZENODOTUS of Ephesus (b. c. 325 B.c.), pupil of 
Philetas, became the first head of the Library at Alex- 
andria (c. 284) and undertook the classification of the 
Greek epic and lyric poets, some of whom he edited. 

Works 

(i) Lexicography: Homeric Glossary {rXasaaaCiy wWch 
often relied on guesswork to give the meaning of diffi- 
cult words, but opened the way for the scholarly study 
of language; iOviKai, a compilation of foreign 

expressions. (2) Editions (Siop^Lucreir). His recension 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in which for the first time the 
poems were divided into twenty-four books, represented 
the first scientific attempt to get back to the original 
Homeric text by the collation of several manuscripts. 
He marked lines of the genuineness of which he felt 
doubt with an obelus (see scholarship, Greek, para. 3), 
and altered the text by the transposition or telescoping 
of verses, by the introduction of new readings, and 
sometimes even by the insertion of new lines. But 
the extremely subjective nature of his criteria made him 
sometimes rash in emendation. He produced also recen- 
sions of Hesiod, Tkeog., Anacreon, Pindar (PO^y. v. 841). 

H. DQntzer. De Zenodoti studiis Homericis (1843): K. Lehrs, De 
Aristarchi studiis Homericis^ (1882) ; A. R6mer, Vh^ die Homerregen^ 
sion det Zenodot (1886); D. B. Monro, Homer's Odyssey^ Appendix 
(1901); G. M. Bolling, External Evidence for Inter^atton in Homer 

(1925). J- F- L. 

ZENON, see zbno, and also Apollonius (3). 

ZEPHYRUS, god of the West Wind, sometimes said 
to be husband of Iris (rainy wind and rainbow), as 
Alcaeus, fr. 8 Diehl; a subordinate fig^e in a few 
legends, as that of Hyacinthus (q.v.), Hia parents are 
Eos and Astraeus (Hesiod, Theog. 379). Cy. WIND-GODS. 

ZETES, see calaIs. 

ZETHUS» see amphion. 

ZEUOITAI in the original sense were owners of a 
(e€yo^ or pair of oxen. At Athens they constituted the 
third census-class, with an estimated revenue of 200-300 
medimnoi of com, or the equivalent in other produce 
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or money. By the constitution of Solon (q.v.) they were 
full citizens, except that they were eligible only to the 
minor magistracies. From the time of Cleisthenes (q.v.), 
they could be elected strategoi^ and in 457 they became 
eligible for the archonship. The majority of farmers and 
craftsmen of Athens belonged to this class; and these 
formed the bulk of the infantry in war-time, each man 
providing his own arms (see hoplites). A. W. G. 

ZEUGMA (mod. Bdlkts)^ on the right bank of the 
Euphrates at its chief crossing, between Europus and 
Samosata. Twin colonies Seleuceia and Apamea were 
foimded by Seleucus I at this point, which came to be 
known by the generic name Zeugma CJ unction*); it 
superseded an earlier Zeugma near Thapsacus. Origi- 
nally in Commagene, Zeugma was added to the province 
of Syria in a.d. 58. As a frontier post and a meeting- 
place of trade-routes from East and West across the 
Parthian Empire, it became extremely prosperous. 
Justinian fortified it against the Sassanids, but in 639 it 
fell to the Arabs. M. S. D. 

ZEUS is the only Greek god whose Indo-European 
origin can be proved with certainty. He is found as 
* Father’, which attribute is very common in Greek too, 
among the Romans, Indians, and Illyrians (Jupiter, 
Dyaus pita, Deipatyros); the name of the German god 
Ziu (cf. Tuesday) is akin. The word signifies ‘sky*, and 
according to a general opinion the bright sky ; yet this is 
of no importance to primitive man, and the cults prove 
that Zeus is the weather-god, i.e. the sky as the sphere of 
atmospheric phenomena, thunder, rain, etc. Mountain 
peaks give weather signs, and Zeus is enthroned on them ; 
Olympus is a pre-Greek word signifying ’mountain’; 
and among other peoples also the thunder-god became 
the supreme god. The epithet ’Father’ is generally 
understood according to the Homeric phrase ’Father of 
gods and men*. But Zeus created neither gods nor men 
and it is unbelievable that in Indo-European times a 
nobility traced its descent from Zeus — this is probably 
due to the heroic Mycenaean age; again, the divine 
children of Zeus, Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Ares, Diony- 
sus, include pre-Greek and immigrant gods. Consequently 
’Father’ is to be taken in the sense of pater familiast 
protector and ruler of the family. This implies a moral 
notion, the maintenance of customary laws; and these, 
e.g. the respect for suppliants and guest-friends (Zeus 
Hikesios, Xenios), were always bound up with Zeus. 
This explains why Zeus was the god of the courtyard 
and the household (Zeus Herkeios, Ktesios). The Greek 
State being founded on the family, Zeus was, as Homer 
shows, the protector of the king and his rights. The 
Mycenaean age formed the supreme god and the State of 
the gods after the model of its mighty kings and knights. 
Zeus is surrounded by recalcitrant vassals who some- 
times show him respect, sometimes mock him. He rules 
according to power rather than according to righteous- 
ness, and has innumerable loves and children. 

Homer impressed this Zeus upon the Greek mind. In 
the historical age, although kingship was abolished, Zeus 
was not dethroned. Zeus became the highest civic god, 
often with the epithet Polieus and together with Athena 
Polias, the old Mycenaean palace goddess and protectress 
of the king. As protector of political freedom he was 
called So ter, Eleutherios, and festivals were instituted 
in his honour. He had little to do with other concerns of 
the people — agriculture, war, crafts, etc. It was never 
forgotten that Zeus was the protector of law and morals. 
Hesiod invokes him as such in his cry for justice and 
places Dike at his side. The loftiest conception of Zeus is 
found in Aeschylus, who enhances his righteousness and 
overwhelming power. In the classical age Zeus was 
very prominent in art and literature, but among the 
people he receded into the background, being either the 


weather-god of the rustics or the high civic god who 
received more respect than attention. In the Hellenistic 
age his name was very freely given to the chief deity of 
any non-Greek tribe or region. Cosmological ideas were 
not in any large measure attached to Zeus; Stoic 
philosophy, however, identified him with its highest 
principle, fire, which at the same time is the reason which 
pervades and animates the universe. This idea is ex- 
pressed very beautifully in the hymn by Cleanthes (q.v.). 

Certain myths are important, among them the most 
peculiar Cretan myth of the birth of Zeus, according to 
which the child was hidden in a cave in order that 
Kronos might not swallow it up, and nourished by 
animals, and the Curetes danced around it. The Cretans 
told also that Zeus was dead and buried. This is 
certainly a Minoan conception, the spirit of vegetation, 
as born and dying annually. Zeus dethroned Kronos 
and together with the Olympian gods fought against the 
Titans and imprisoned them. The Titans are believed 
to be pre-Greek gods but the evidence is slight. Thfe 
myth is perhaps modelled on the cosmological myth 
according to which Kronos dethroned his father Uranus.i 
These myths are mixed up with the folk-tale motives. ' 

A. B. Cook, Zeus (1014-40); M. P. Nilsson in ^RWxxxv (1938), 
156 fT. ; Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 364 and 483 (the Titans). 

M. P. N. 

ZEUXIADES, see under silanion. 

ZEUXIS, painter, of Hcraclea in Lucania, pupil of 
Neseus of Thasos or Damophilus of Himera. Pliny 
dates him 397 D.C., and rejects 424. Quintilian dates 
bothhimandParrhasiusin the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. In Plato’s Protagoras (dramatic date about 430) he 
is young and a new-comer in Athens. His rose-wreathed 
Eros is mentioned in Ar. Ach. 991-2 (425). He painted 
Alcmena for Acragas before 406, and Archelaus* palace 
betw^een 413 and 399. He ‘entered the door opened by 
Apollodorus and stole his art’ ; he added the use of high- 
lights to shading, and Lucian praises in the Centaur 
family (an instance of the unusual subjects wliich Zeuxis 
preferred) the subtle gradation of colour from the human 
to the animal body of the female Centaur; his grapes were 
said to have deceived the birds. His figures lacked the 
tJ6>o. 9 of Polygnotus, although his Penelope was morality 
itself, and his Helen, for Croton, an ideal picture com- 
piled from several models; irddos rather than 
distinguished the Autoboreas with Titan look and wild 
hair, and tlie Menclaus drenched in tears. He also 
painted monochromes on white, and figlina opera (clay 
plaques). 

Overbeck, 1077, 1121, 1647-92; Pfuhl, 739; O. Brcndel, 

2932 » 191* P- b. W. 

ZMYRNA or Smyrna («* Myrrha), a lost poem by 
Helvius Cinna (q.v. 4), dealt in Alexandrian fashion and 
under the influence of Parthenios, with the unnatural 
passion of Myrrha for her father Cinyras. It was elabora- 
ted through nine years (Catull. 95; Quint. Inst. 10. 4. 4; 
Serv. ad Verg. EcL 9. 35), Martial (10. 21. 3-4) bantera 
a literary contemporary for preferring to Virgil this 
recondite jnd obscure work. J. W. D. 

ZOlLUS (ZwtXos) of Amphipolis (4th c. b.c.), the cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Polycrates and teacher of Anaxi- 
menes, is described by Suidas as ^wp #cai tfuXoaotftog, 
by Aelian, VH 11. 10, as Kvcav prjTopiKOs and t/toyepos. 
He was notorious for the bitterness of his attacks on 
Isocrates, Plato, and especially Homer. 

Works. 

(1) Against Isocrates. (2) Against Plato t favourably 
mentioned by Dion. Hal. Pomp. i. (3) Against Homer 
(Kad* ’Opuqpov or Kara rijs 'Opu/jpov noeqaetor or perhaps 
^Oixqpop>dcm(, which became the authoPa nickname)* 
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This work was chiefly devoted to severe, though often 
captious, criticism of the poet's invention, of the 
credibility of incidents (e.g. IL 23, lOo), and of the 
characters (e.g. IL i. 50). (4) Censure of Homer (Woyos 
’O^fjpov), probably a declamation. (5) Panegyric on 
the People of Tenedos. (6) On Figures, a technical 
rhetorical treatise; his definition oyfjpA icniv erepov 
fiiv npoanoLelodai erepov 8^ Acycn/ is criticized by 
Quintilian (9. i. 14). He was the first to use in 

this technical sense. (7) On AmpMpolis, (8) A history 
of Greece from the Theogony to the death of Philip of 
Macedon. 

FGtH ii. A. 71; U. Friedl^der, De Zoilo aliisque Homert oh- 
trectatoribus (1895). J. F. L. 

ZONAS of Sardis (y?. 90 B.c.) was a distinguished orator, 
and the author of some excellent epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology', the finest is a lovely epitaph asking Charon 
to help the little dead boy who cannot walk very well in 
his first sandals (Anth. Pal. 7. 365). He also bore the 
name Diodorus, and some epigrams attributed to the 
other Diodorus may be his. G, II. 

ZOOLOGY. Excellent early vase-paintings of animals 
are scattered over the Greek world with special schools 
in Cyprus, Boeotia, Chalcis, etc. Marine creatures are 
particularly well rendered. The name for a painter, 
sdgraphos, suggests attention to animal forms. Much 
accurate observation is displayed on coins and mosaics, 
both Greek and Imperial, and on some of them the actual 
species of small marine invertebrates can be easily 
recognized. 

2. With some cfTort a classificatory system may be 
read into the arrangements of animals by habit in On diet 
of the Hippocratic Collection. More scientific are 
various fragments of the Sicilian school on the structure 
of animals {see anatomy and physiology, para. 2). In 
the true scientific tradition is a work of the Hippocratic 
Collection (artificially divided under titles On Genera- 
tion, On the Nature of the Embryo, and On Diseases, 
Book iv) of about 380 b.c. It sets forth in some 
detail a doctrine of pangenesis astonishingly like that of 
Darwin {Animals and Plants under Domestication, 1868). 
To explain heredity it supposes that vessels reach the seed 
carrying samples from all parts of the body. It contains 
the first account of a controlled biological experiment. 
'Take 20 eggs and let them be incubated by hens. Each 
day, from the second to that of hatching, remove an egg, 
bre^ it, and examine it. You will find that the nature 
of the bird can be likened to that of man. The mem- 
branes proceed from the umbilical cord, and all that I 
have said on the subject of the infant you will find in the 
bird's egg, in which you will be surprised to find an 
umbilici cord.* 

3. With almost the sole exception of this able work, 
ancient zoology begins and ends with Aristotle. Among 
his positive contributions are; 

{a) Records of the life, breeding, habits, and structure 
of about 540 species of animals. 

(8) Investigations of the developing chick, which has 
ever since been the classical embryological subject. 

(c) Accounts of the habits and development of 
octopuses and squids, in some cases surpassed only 
in quite modem times. 

{d) Anatomical accounts of the four-chambered 
stomach of ruminants, of the complex relations of 
the ducts, vessels, and organs in the mammalian 
generative system, and of the mammalian character 
of porpoises, dolphins, and whales, all unsurpassed 
until the seventeenth century. 

(e) Accounts of exceptional modes of development of 
fish, among them of a dog-fish the young of which 
is linked to the womb by a navel cord and placenta 
much as in a mammal. Nothing has contributed 


more to Aristotle’s modem scientific reputation 
than the rediscovery of this phenomenon a century 
ago. 

(J) Observations on paternal care in fish, verified only 
in the last century. 

(jg) Stress on the heart and vascular system on embryo- 
logical grounds. He is often quoted as calling the 
heart ‘the first to live and last to die'. The idea is 
in his works but the phrase is not. 

{h) A permanent addition to the technique of scientific 
instruction was his introduction of diagrams to 
explain anatomical relations. Some of his diagrams 
can be restored from his descriptions. 

4* There is no system of classification of animals in 
Aristotle's works, but from them can fairly be extracted 
an intelligible scheme which was hardly improved until 
the time of Cuvier in the early nineteenth century. 
Aristotle also emphasizes that living tilings can be 
arranged in a sort of ladder, the scala naturae discussed 
by naturalists until the mid-nineteenth century. ‘Nature 
proceeds little by little from things lifeless to animal life 
in such a way that it is impossible to determine the exact 
line of demarcation, nor on which side thereof an inter- 
mediate form should lie. Thus, next after lifeless things 
in the upward scale comes the plant, and of plants one 
will differ from another as to its amount of apparent 
vitality; and, in a word, the whole of plant-kind, while 
devoid of life compared with an animal, is endowed with 
life as compared with other corporeal entities. Indeed, 
there is observed in plants a continuous scale of ascent 
towards the animal.* {Hist. An, 588 b 4 ff.) 

5. Aristotle's view on generation is that the material 
substance is contributed by the female, the male giving 
the principle of life. The male he compares to the 
sculptor, the female to the marble. It is, therefore, 
theoretically unnecessary for conception that anything 
material should pass from male to female. This view is 
linked with controversies involving the ideas of ‘spon- 
taneous generation' and of ‘parthenogenesis* wliich have 
lasted ever since and constantly present new facets with 
advancing knowledge. 

6. Aristotle's theory of the actual mechanism of 
generation is of great historic importance. He specifically 
rejects pangenesis. He considers that the nutritive 
material distributed by the blood contains a number of 
fractions each of which accords to a particular organ and 
is elaborated for that organ by the vital principle. Before 
distribution each fraction yields up a minute part to the 
semen. Because the semen thus contains representatives 
of every organ — and therefore of every feature — the 
offspring resembles its father. It resembles its mother 
because she also contributes to the offspring parts 
separated off from her blood before distribution, as docs 
the father. In her case, however, these parts are con- 
tained in the catamenia (or their equivalents), which, 
suppressed during pregnancy, provide the material of 
the body of the offspring. {Gen. An. i. 18-22.) 

7« It calls for remark that Aristotle, having thought 
deeply on heredity, considered only the relation of 
parent to offspring and not the general principle as 
extended to descent. This is one of the several points at 
which he approaches, without crossing, the frontier of 
evolutionary doctrine. His theory turns up in Lucretius 
(4. 1229-31) and also in the Wisdom of Solomon (7. a), an 
Alexandrian Jewish work with Stoic influence approxi- 
mately contemporary with the beginning of the Christian 
era. Galen comments on Aristotle’s theory {De sanitate 
tuenda i. 2 and Nat. Fac. i. 6-7). After Aristotle there is 
no scientific observation of a zoological character. (How- 
ever, see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, paras. 12, 18.) 

8. The largest collections of animal stories are those 
of Pfiny and Aelian. Much accurate nature-knowledge 
can be gleaned from general literature, especially Lttin. 
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Roman country gentlemen had their game preserves and 
aviaries, of which Varro gives details (Rust. 3. 49. 13). A 
mural in the Villa Li via shows a bird-sanctuary. Under 
the Empire many strange beasts were brought to Rome 
for the circus. Lions, tigers, elephants both African and 
Indian, rhinoceroses, bears, bisons, boars, leopards, 
pantliers, hyenas, and crocodiles were in the imperial 
menageries. I'hese sometimes contained prodigious 
numbers; Trajan owned 11,000 beasts, Augustus 420 
tigers, Nero 400 bears, and Gordian I 300 ostriches. 
Curiosity accounted for the presence of serpents, camels, 
hippopotamuses, antelopes, zebras, and giraffes. The 
first giraffe came to Europe for Commodus about 190, 
and Gordian I (237) is said to have had 100 of them. 

Bibliography 

The Hippocratic work On Generation is t?iven in the edition of 
E. Lirtre, vol. iii (1851). Practically all the zoological work of 
Aristotle is in hit three works IJistorta animalium^ De partibus 
animaliumj De generatione animaliurn (see aristotle). Discussion 
with bibliography in Charles Singer, Studies in the History and 
Method of Science ii (1921), and Greek Biology and Greek Medicine 
(1922). Representation of animals in ancient art; Imhof-DIumcr 
and O. Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Munzen und Gemmen des 
klassischen Altertums (i88g); J. Morin, Dessins des animaux en Grice 
(1911). Menageries in great detail by G. Loisel, Histoire des 
menageries (3 vols., 1912). C. S. 

ZOPYRUS, writer on physiognomy, known from his 
judgement on Socrates’ appearance. 

See F6rater, Scriptores Physiognomonici i, prol. vii ff, 

ZOROASTER (ZwpoojcrrpTjs), the best-known form of 
the name of ZarathuStra; for others see Bidez-Cumont, 
i. 36 ff. The Greeks had heard of him as early as the 
fifth century B.c. (Xanthus of Lydia in Diog. Laert. 
proem, 2), and mentions of him are common in the 
Hellenistic period. Apart from an aberrant tradition, 


due perhaps to Ctesias (q.v.), which made him a king of 
Bactria conquered by Ninus and Semiramis (Bidez- 
Cumont, ii. 41 if.), a Mtly correct idea of his teachings 
was current in philosophic circles from about the time of 
Plato, the intermediary being probably Eudoxus of 
Cnidos. Legendary details of all sorts accumulated about 
him, some doubtless of Oriental origin, and he was 
credited with the authorship of an immense number of 
works (2,000,000 lines or some 10,000,000 words, 
Hermippus in Pliny, HN 30, 4, were ascribed to him), 
dealing with theology, natural science, astrology, magic, 
etc., much of their contents being not only spurious but 
also quite foreign to his real interests and teachings. 

J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages heUhtisis (1938). H. J. R. 

ZOSIMUS (i), a Greek historian, an advocatus fisci 
and a comes, under Theodosius II, who wrote six books 
on ‘The decline of Rome’, from Augustus to a.d. 410* 
There is a gap from Probus to the year 303. The Work 
was not finished until after 425. Zosimus used excellent 
authorities — notably Dexippus and Eunapius — and' is 
not without historical judgement and a sense of st^e. 
He is well informed on Eastern affairs — his account pf 
the wars of Aurelian against Palmyra is easily the be$t 
that survives — not so well on the West. He is not strong 
on exact dating and handles many topics too cursorily. 
One serious defect of Zosimus as a pure historian has 
its special interest for us. An avowed enemy of the 
triumphant Christian Church, he never tires of recount- 
ing the services rendered to the Empire by the old gods 
and the disasters that followed their neglect. 

Ed. L. Mendelssohn (1887). H. M. 

ZOSIMUS (2), writer on alchemy (q.v.) of the third or 
fourth century a.d. 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

{I\iote. This list contains the main bibliographic and encyclopaedic publications used in 1Q48. For earlier works 
of similar character sec the article scholarship, modern. For special bibliographies see the article con- 
cerned.) 

A. Complete bibliographies, issued shortly after publication of the works (books, articles, reviews) which 
they register. 

1. Bibliotheca philologica classica (in progress?), 65 vols., 1873-1941 (for 1938). 

This is part of or an appendix to Bursians jfahresbericht (see B. i), and gives titles of works only. 

2. Revue des revues, appearing as an appendix at the end of each volume of Revue de Philologie, nouvelle [2nd] seric, 
49 vols., 1877-1925. 

Gives mainly abstracts of articles. 

3. J. Marouzeau, Dix annexes de bibliographie classique [1914-24], 2 vols., published 1927 and 1928 by ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, Paris. 

Gives titles of books (including reviews) and abstracts of articles. 

4. ]. Marouzeau, L' Annie philolosigue (in progress), 17 vols. [for 1924-46], published 1928-48 by 'Les Belles 
Lettres', Paris. 

Gives titles of books (including reviews) and abstracts of articles. 

On the relationship of 2-4 with 1 see Bulletin de V Association G. Budi, Suppl. critique x (1939, for 1938), pp. 7-9. 


1). Collections of critical reports on main subjects (e.g. grammar, literature, history, archaeology) in 
systematic order. 

1. Complete collection: Bursians Jahrcshericht (in progress?), 284 vols., 1873-1943. 

Full title: Jahrcsbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumsu'issenschafL 
Publisher: (since 1898) O. R. Reisland, Leipzig; (before 1898) Calvary, Berlin. 

Main successive editors: Bursian, Iwan Muller, Kroll, Miinscher, Thierfelder. 

‘Generalrcgistcr’ for volumes i-lxxxvii appeared 1897 (without volume number). 

Indexes to reports: vol. cxxxviii (1908), p. 143; vol. clxvi (1914), p. 119; vol. cci (1925), p. 205. 

Since 1938 there has been one such index yearly, the last on pp. 3 fT. of the preliminary to vols. cclxxxi- 
cclxxxiv (1943). 

Appendices : (a) Bihliothera philologica classica (above A. i). 

(6) Biographisches Jahrbuch (obituaries of classical scholars) at the end of each ‘Jahrgang'. Last 
part vol. cclxxxiv (1943); last survey vol. ccii B (1925), 

2. Selective collections : 

а. Yearns Work in Classical Studies (in progress), 34 vols., 1906-39. 

First editor: W. H. D. Rouse for the Council of the Classical Association. 

Last editor before the war of 1939-45 ■ S. G. Owen for the Classical Journals Board. 

Present editor: Prof. G. B. A. Fletcher. 

б. Bulletin de r Association Guillaume Budi, nouvelle s^rie (in progress), 4 numbers, 1946-7. Publishers and 
editors of the Bulletin not named. Contains useful 8urve>^ on classical studies in different countries 
during the 1939-45 war. 

C. Collections of comprehensive presentations of main subjects in systematic order, 

1. Iwan von Mullers Handhuch (in progress), 9 parts with many extensive subdivisions, 1S85-1946. 

Full title: (1885-1920) Handbuch der klassischen Altertumszvissenschaft, 

(since 1920) Handbuch der Alter tumswissenschaft. 

Publisher: O. Beck, later C. H. Beck, at Nardlingen (Bavaria), later Munich. 

(since 1945) Biederstein, Munich. 

Successive editors: Iwan von Mtiller (d. 1917), R. PShlmann (d. 1914), Walter Otto (d. 1941). 

The first edition, 1885-91 (9 vols.), has now been almost completely superseded by new editions, the latest 
of which are enormously enlarged. Since 1920 many new subjects concerning especially prehistory and 
the Ancient East have been added. 

2. Gerckc-Norden, Einleitung, 3rd (partly 4th) ed., 3 vols., 1921-35* 

Full title : Einleitung in die Aliertujnsu'issenschafL 
Publisher: Teubner. 

Editors; A. Gcrckc (d. 1922) and E. Norden (d. 1941). 

Vol. i, 3rd ed. (10 subsections), 1 921-7, with index. 

Vol. ii, 4th ed. (6 subsections), 2 half-vols. with separate indexes, 1932, 1933, 

Vol. iii, 3rd ed. (4 subsections), 1932-5 (no index). 

The subsections have separate pagination and were on sale separately. 

On the scheme of the first edition (3 vols., 1910, 1912) see Bursians Jahresbericht ccii B (1925), pp. 188 flF. 



